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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Proverbs 29: 18: Where there is no 
vision the people perish: but happy is he 
who keepeth the law. 

Eternal and ever-blessed God, we ear- 
nestly beseech Thee to give counsel and 
courage to our President, our Speaker, 
and the Members of Congress, who, 
in these days of conflict and confu- 
sion, are bearing the responsibility of 
making decisions which are of momen- 
tous and far-reaching significance. 

We humbly acknowledge that fre- 
quently the windows of our soul seem 
to become opaque and we need a clearer 
vision of Thy way and Thy will lest we 
lose our spiritual perception, and sur- 
render to fear and foreboding, to doubt 
and despair. 

Fill us with a deeper experience of 
those verities and virtues which will in- 
spire us to join heart and hands with all 
who are praying and laboring, to build 
a civilization that is more God fearing, 
and more brotherly in character and 
spirit. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 8599. An act to amend various sec- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and the Euratom Cooperation Act 
of 1958, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

8.1005. An act to amend section 10 and 
section 3 of the Federal Reserve Act, and 
for other purposes; and 

8.1991. An act relating to manpower re- 
quirements, resources, development, and 
utilization, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1653) entitled 
“An act to amend title 18, United States 
Code, to prohibit travel or transporta- 
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tion in commerce in aid of racketeering 
enterprises,” requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. JOHN- 
STON, Mr. DirRKSEN, and Mr. Hruska to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 





HOUSE DOCUMENT 336: “FACTS ON 
COMMUNISM—VOLUME I, THE 
COMMUNIST IDEOLOGY” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from. the 
Speaker’s desk House Concurrent Res- 
olution 311 entitled ““Concurrent resolu- 
tion providing for additional copies of 
House Document No. 336, 86th Congress, 
2d session, entitled ‘Facts on Commu- 
nism—Volume I, The Communist Ideol- 
ogy,’” with a Senate amendment there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

After line 11, insert: 

“Sec. 2. There shall be printed ten thou- 
sand three hundred additional copies of such 
document for the use of the Senate.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency have until 
midnight tomorrow to file reports on 
H.R. 8870 and H.R. 8762. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 





DEFENSE DEPARTMENT PLANS TO 
VIOLATE U.S. SHIPPING LAWS 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
throughout the years Congress has in- 
sisted that the departments of govern- 


ment. comply with our Cargo Preference 
Act which provides that at least 50 per- 
cent of Government-sponsored cargoes 
be carried on American-fiag ships. I was 
distressed to learn this morning that the 
Defense Department with the concur- 
rence of the White House has announced 
that it will not use American vessels for 
the carriage of 440,000 tons of coal to 
be purchased in this country for use at 
our military installations in Europe. 
Such failure violates the provisions of 
the cargo preference law. Congress 
should insist, as it has in the past, that 
at least 50 percent of the coal be shipped 
on our own vessels. 

The stated reason for the purchase of 
coal in the United States was that it 
would reduce our unfavorable balance 
of payments. Heretofore, the bulk. of 
coal for our military installations in Eu- 
rope has been purchased in Europe and 
has been paid for in American dollars, 
thus adding to the unfavorable balance, 
it is alleged. Under the announced pro- 
posal American dollars will be paid to 
U.S. coal producers, thecretically reduc- 
ing the unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments. But, gentlemen, the ocean 
freight costs for coal are higher than 
the cost of the coal itself. Therefore, 
more American dollars will be paid to 
foreign-flag operators than to American 
coal producers. Thus the unfavorable 
balance will be increased rather than 
reduced. - 

I applaud the decision to purchase 
American coal, but deplore the decision 
to violate U.S. shipping laws by using 
only foreign-flag vessels. 





COMMITTEE ON RULES 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
tonight to file reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





NONCOMPLIANCE WITH CARGO 
PREFERENCE ACT BY DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to ask the gentleman from Wash- 
ington a question: How many tons of 
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coai did the gentleman say are now be- 
ing bought in the United States to sup- 
ply our forces overseas that previously 
had not been bought here? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. 440,000 tons. 

Mr. GROSS. It is entirely fitting that 
this announcement is being made fol- 
lowing the passage of the foreign give- 
away bill. 





STABILIZING MINING OF LEAD AND 
ZINC ON PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 424 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 84) 
to stabilize the mining of lead and zinc by 
small domestic producers on public, Indian, 
and other lands, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider without the 
intervention of any point of order the sub- 
stitute amendment recommended by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
now in the bill and such substitute for the 
purpose of amendment shall be considered 
under the five-minute rule as an original 
bill. At the conclusion of such considera- 
tion the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit with or without 
instructions. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown], and pending that I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order 
the consideration of a bill dealing with 
the stabilization of lead and zinc mining. 
It is a much smaller bill than those 
brought in here before. There are some 
restrictions, as I understand, that as- 
sure that it will be of maximum benefit 
to small producers. There are strict 
limitations as to the amounts of pro- 
duction of the producers who would be 
eligible. There are strict limitations as 
to the amounts they may receive in sub- 
sidy. 

As I understand the program, it is de- 
signed to be a phaseout program pro- 
viding for $4,500,000 a year for 1962 
and 1963, in 1964 cutting down to $4 mil- 
lion, and in 1965 $3,500,000. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, my colleague on the Committee on 
Rules (Mr. Bo.irnc], has ably explained 
this rule, which makes in order the con- 
sideration of H.R. 84, a bill to grant a 
subsidy to lead and zinc mines in the 
United States to be paid, of course, as 
usual, from the Federal Treasury at the 
expense of the American taxpayers. . 
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The ruleisan openrule. Any germane 
amendments desired may be offered. 
The time allotted is 1 hour to debate this 
issue, which in my opinion is most basic 
in importance. I find it difficult in my 
own mind to understand why, if we are 
to pay subsidies to lead and zine mincs 
of this country to protect them from un- 
fair foreign competition, we should not 
also pay subsidies to other types of mines 
and to other industries and to other 
business activities in this country which 
have been affected seriously, and have 
been injured greatly, as the result of 
some of our peculiar trade policies, and 
of the competition they have met from 
foreign sources. 

We have had this issue before us, as 
far as lead and zinc mines and other 
mines are concerned, for a long, long 
time. This rule was reported out by the 
Rules Committee by a divided vote, be- 
cause there are those members of the 
committee who, while not objecting to 
the consideration of this legislation, or 
even the adoption of this rule, feel that 
there should be some better approach to 
the problem which confronts the lead 
and zine mines of this country and con- 
fronts, of course, other mines, other in- 
dustries, and other activities, as well. 

The lead and zinc mines in this coun- 
try are in serious trouble, and I can 
agree with the proponents of this bill 
that it is important to keep some of our 
lead and zinc mines operating so that we 
may supply ourselves with these mineral 
products in time of great national emer- 
gency. Yet, it is difficult to understand 
why we want to meet and to solve this 
problem—and, of course, we will not 
permanently solve it by doing this—or 
attempt to solve it, by taking money out 
of the Federal Treasury to pay a sub- 
sidy when the simple, logical, and sensi- 
ble thing to do would be for the Con- 
gress of the United States, or for our 
Tariff Commission, if they are per- 
mitted to do so by the Department of 
State, which seemingly controls their 
decisions, to increase the tariffs or the 
import duties on foreign-mined lead and 
zinc so as to give adequate protection 
to the lead and zinc mining industry in 
this country. To do that, of course, if 
we should do it, would result in some 
money coming into the Federal Treas- 
ury instead of millions of dollars going 
out of it, as provided in this bill before 
us. 
It is my opinion, and a studied opin- 
ion, if I may say so, as a result of a good 
many years of experience, almost a 
quarter of a century here with this prob- 
lem, that what we need to do is to get 
a little bit sensible as far as the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act is concerned, 
and give protection to American indus- 
try, not only to the lead and zinc mining 
industry, but to other industries as well. 

For instance, let us take the great 
American textile industry of today. It 
has approximately the same difficulties 
with foreign competition as our lead and 
zinc mines. They are being undersold 
on goods imported from foreign coun- 
tries under low import duties, or low 
tariffs, with the result that there is also 
much unemployment in that particular 
industry just as there happens to be 
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unemployment in the zine and lead 
mining industry. 

So I say to you, this bill is one of 
greater importance than even this par- 
ticular industry may be, because we will 
be fixing a national policy here. If we 
are going to pay subsidies to the lead 
and zinc mining industry; what about 
the hard coal mining industry? It is 
having difficulties as a result of competi- 
tion from imports of residual oil, as well 
as from that which is produced in this 
country. 

Mr. GROSS: Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. And, yet, some of those 
who are hurt the worst by these imports 


-lose no opportunity to vote for the give- 


away programs and uncollectible loans 
to build plants and develop mines in 
foreign countries to produce goods and 
products that are brought into this 
country to undersell American made 
products. 

Mr. BROWN. I will say to the gentle- 
man, one of our troubles has been in 
connection with the imports of some 
minerals produced from foreign mines 
that we have furnished millions of dol- 
lars through our foreign-aid program at 
the expense of the taxpayers of this 
country. They, in turn, have competed 
unfairly with the mines in this country 
in producing some needed minerals and 
some needed metals. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. Iyield to my colleague. 

Mr. HOEVEN. What is the cost of 
this bill? 

Mr. BROWN. It is difficult to de- 
termine the entire cost. 

The cost starts out on a rising scale, 
and is dropped down year by year. The 
total cost will depend, of course, on how 
many mines produce how much lead and 
zinc. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would agree 
with the gentleman’s statement that it 
may be variable, but under the terms of 
the bill it could not exceed $16.5 million 
over the 4-year life of the program. 

Mr. BROWN. Yes, but I would like 
to say to the gentleman, if I may—and 
his is a fair statement and I appreciate 
his contribution—that it has been my 
experience that once we start these sub- 
sidies and these programs, it is usually 
difficult to get rid of them when they 
expire. Somehow they are extended, and 
quite often they are increased, before the 
expiration date even rolls around. 

So, I want to impress upon you, if I 
may, those of you who are here, that 
this is a matter of fixing a policy; that is 
the point at issue today, rather than 
any attack against the lead and zinc 
mining industry, which, I agree, is in 
difficult circumstances at this time be- 
cause of some of the foolish practices 
we have put into effect in connection 
with tariffs and import duties, and an 
intense national desire, seemingly, at 
least, of some agencies and some depart- 
ments of the Government, to forget 
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about the best interests of Americans, 
whether they be in the mining industry 
or in some other activity, and think 
only of what may be the most beneficial 
to the peoples or the governments of 
foreign countries. 

So, I suggest that you give some at- 
tention to this question in the debate to 
follow. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. How many mines are 
affected by this proposal? 

Mr. BROWN. Well, that will also 
depend on circumstances. The gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, the author of the 
bill, may be able to answer that. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The estimates of 
the Department of the Interior have 
gone from a high point in 1956 in ex- 
cess of 600 mines to a level which rep- 
resents present production of around 
250 mines. 

Mr. BROWN. I believe the gentleman 
understands why it has been impossi- 
ble for me, after trying to study this 
bill, to tell you just how much money 
it will cost or how many mines will ac- 
tually be affected. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, how much 
employment does this cover? How much 
maximum employment? 

Mr. BROWN. Well, again that var- 
ies. I cannot answer that because it 
depends entirely, as the gentleman 
knows, on the number of mines which 
will actually be affected, and that var- 
ies, according to the estimate of the De- 
partment. And, of course, as to the 
number of mines that get the monetary 
advantage from this program. As their 
activities decline, probably employment 
will decline. So, I cannot answer that 
question. 

Mr. WIDNALL. As I understand, the 
total employment in the lead and zinc 
industry is about 15,000, and this just 
covers a minor part of the entire in- 
dustry. 

Mr. BROWN. That is probably cor- 
rect, although we do not know how 
many are actually affected. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 5 minutes to 
the gentlemen from Iowa [Mr. Kyu]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, the consid- 
erations attendant to this legislative 
proposal have a direct consequence for 
every member of this body—and not 
just for those who have lead or zinc 
mines in their districts. This is a story 
which will be repeated in every section 
of the country unless the Congress takes 
affirmative action in the very near fu- 
ture. The next time, the material in- 
volved will be coal, or iron, or furs, or 
plywood, or any other product which is 
a means of livelihood for U.S. workers 
and manufacturers. I want to review 
this story, chapter by chapter. 

Several years ago, in an effort to bol- 
ster the economy of certain foreign 
countries, the United States sent geolo- 
gists, mining engineers, and technical 
advisers to those nations. The United 
States further offered monetary assist- 
ance in. establishing mining operations 
which followed the preparatory assist- 
ance. The countries began to produce 
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lead and zinc. At this time I am not 
going to argue whether or not the action 
of our Government was wise. It is sim- 
ply delineated as chapter 1 of the story. 
But having assisted in establishing the 
mining industry, we had a sentimental 
obligation to make the proposition work. 
We began to import metals produced in 
these mines. In the interest of further 
promoting the foreign economy and de- 
veloping or maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with the foreign nations, we in- 
creased the imports until the foreign 
producer had captured the majority of 
our domestic market. Couple this with 
the substitutes developed to compete 
with the basic metals, and a serious con- 
dition developed which brought loss of 
profits, loss of jobs, closing of mines in 
our own Nation. Nineteen hundred and 
sixty showed a new low in US. produc- 
tion of lead and the lowest price in a 
decade was reached. 

A feeble gesture was made toward 
limiting the importation of lead and zinc. 
In actuality, the quotas imposed were 
not effective in solving the problem, but 
it was hoped that Congressmen could tell 
their interested constituents that they 
had accomplished something of value, 
and the Congressmen would get off the 
backs of the striped pants boys. We 
still developed a flooded market, plus a 
huge stockpile. 

This was the situation last year when 
a similar bill was before the House. 
This was the situation that prevailed 
this year when the current proposal was 
introduced. 

Now, in the face of a preponderant 
evidence, one might reasonably expect 
that effective action would be taken to 
bring some logic into the import situa- 
tion. However, led by the same inter- 
nationalist clique, injury was added to 
injury, and the United States early this 
year pledged to import 100,000 extra 
tons of lead from foreign nations at 
the same time the administration de- 
partments argued, as the printed report 
indicates, that this bill (H.R. 84) would 
create additional surpluses for the Amer- 
ican market. What astounding incon- 
sistency this is—the feeble gleam of the 
miner’s lamp flickered lower. Finally, 
insult was added to injury when the 
report came from the Commerce Depart- 
ment saying— 

To increase domestic lead and zinc pro- 
duction at this time through payment of 
subsidies * * * may be considered an ir- 
imical act by those countries whose pro- 
ducers have reduced output. 


No words here, you see, for “better re- 
lations with the unemployed miner in 
the United States,” no, indeed. Here 
we import an extra 100,000 tons of lead 
and zinc. The United States first creates 
the import monster and now seeks to 
destroy it by overfeeding. 

This is not the entire story. We are 
exchanging for this lead, surplus agri- 
cultural products which the foreign re- 
cipient already has in surplus. It is 
quite obvious that the recipient will re- 
export the products and thereby fill 
normal cash markets available to the 
United States, thus curbing direct ex- 
ports which could help in. this balance- 
of-payment proposition. 
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I have listened to debate on this legis- 
lation for two sessions. I have not heard 
one witness who did not agree that ex- 
cessive imports were the cause of our 
problem. We are in the sorry position 
again wherein we give consideration to 
the foreign nation first and thus far al- 
ways. 

We have good reason to believe that 
our downtown departments feel our 
small miners should be phased out—who 
feel that the small producer is not an 
efficient producer and should give way 
to the larger, more efficient mine. The 
bill itself is built in this direction. If 
this were good legislation the payments 
should be graduated from small to large 
rather than starting with the biggest 
annual payment and reducing it through 
a phaseout.. The water-filled mine will 
not be ready to produce the first year. 

With the current market situation and. 
surplus, added production by small mines 
will necessarily reduce production by big 
mines. A miner unemployed in a big 
mine is just as unemployed as one laid 
off in the small mine, unless we curbed 
imports proportionately and this action 
is apparently beyond all hope. 

To you Members so vitally interested 
in the current hearings on impact of 
imports—to you devoted Members who 
hopefully look for relief for your textile 
industries—to every other segment, I 
say, look well to this lead and zinc situa- 
tion.. Change the caption on the picture 
and there you are. 

We do not plead for protective tariff. 
We plead for a sensible, logical, middle 
ground. We do not say forget the for- 
eigner. We say, give a little considera- 
tion to our citizen. 

It is our lofty aim as a Nation to bring 
all peoples of the earth from their level 
of degradation to a social, economic, and 
political station of equality, decency and 
respect. What does the struggle avail if 
in the process we are drained of our own 
vitality and strength—if the equality is 
achieved by moving our Nation down the 
ladder while attempting to bring our fel- 
lows upward. We have been standing in 
the mud—sinking ourselves while lifting 
our fellow man. We must get on firm 
ground of economic sensibility—and the 
hour is late. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Dominick], 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, with 
the full knowledge that H.R. 84 will not 
fulfill the purpose for which the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. EpMonpson] 
and other members of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs have worked 
so hard, I shall reluctantly support the 
bill rather than watch the entire small 
lead-zinc mining industry die complete- 
ly. I recognize, and I hope the small 
miners will recognize, that this bill, if 
passed, will not revive good conditions 
and may prove a cruel hoax to those 
who rely on it. 

Notwithstanding there is a chance that 
it may keep enough of them with a spark 
of life still in them so that the com- 
plexion and philosophy of Congress in 
preferring industries in other countries 
over our own can be changed in the next 
4 years. 
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‘The record repeatedly shows that when 
the industry has gone to the Tariff Com- 
mission for relief, the Commission has 
found that injury to the industry exists 
because of foreign competition and they 
have recommended that steps be taken 
to relieve this condition. The fact of the 
matter is that neither administration, 
Republican or Democrat, has put into 
effect the recommendations proposed by 
the Tariff Commission, so that the injury 
stays in effect. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMINICEK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN. Has the gentleman ex- 
plored and investigated to ascertain who 
it was that opposed the action of the 
Tariff Commission and somehow or 
other was able to get its decision set 
aside on these matters? 

Mr. DOMINICK. No, I have not. 

Mr. BROWN. It might be interesting 
to do that. 

Mr. DOMINICK. It might be. I do 
know when we asked for a report in the 
committee from the administration on 
H.R. 84, it took us months to get it, and 
despite specific commitments made by 
the present President when he was a 
candidate that if he had been President 
last fall when a similar bill was passed 
by the Congress and vetoed by President 
Eisenhower, he would have signed it; 
nevertheless when a similar bill came to 
him the administration report was op- 
posed to it. 

Mr. Edwards’ testimony specifically 
states that H.R. 84, as it was originally 
proposed, would result in a greatly in- 
creased output of lead and zinc, and he 
stated further that this increased output 
would arise in the face of a market al- 
ready overburdened with surpluses. He 
indicated that the administration is at 
least somewhat aware of the inevitable 
result of a production subsidy program. 
‘Then he went on to say that although 
it did not like a big subsidy, the admin- 
istration will support a little subsidy. It 
is the little subsidy that you have be- 
fore you today. 

He made another statement that I 
think is of extreme concern to the 
Members of this Congress. In explain- 
aia the administration’s position, he 

“By and large the mineral policy has to 
be largely determined by the broader policies 
of Government, such as labor relations, 
antitrust measures, foreign economic policy, 
and monetary policies. 


This can be found in the hearings. 
What he is in effect saying is that the 
domestic mining industry which has suf- 
fered a severe and sharply depressed 
condition is an orphan child compared 
to the foreign countries we are helping 
by permitting them to continue their 
imports into this country in competition 
with our own minerals. What he is say- 
ing is that there is no way to help the 
mining industry without harming labor 
relations, violating antitrust laws, and 
injuring foreign economic policies and 
domestic policies. 

I do not see how this can be justified 
by any stretch of the imagination. 
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There were 15,900 people totally em- 
ployed in the January-September 1957 
period in the lead and zinc industry. 
This declined to 9,800 in the same period 
in 1959, with a still further decline in 
1960, and a further one in 1961. 

There are only 256 lead and zinc mines, 
according to the Department, eligible 
for aid under this particular bill. This 
has been cut successively over the last 
3 years. Recently the last custom mill 
in Colorado went out of business. 

Mr. Speaker, it certainly seems to me 
that we have allowed these people to take 
the brunt of these sacrifices about as 
long as we can. The question is, How 
do we do something about it? 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa 
pointed out the extra imports that we 
brought into the stockpile, 100,000 tons 
in an industry that is already depressed 
by overproduction. I have cited to you 
the fact that the report to the House 
Interior Committee specifically stated 
that the administration did not believe 
in subsidies, but that they were not go- 
ing to do anything about increasing tar- 
iffs or cutting down on quotas from for- 
eign countries. 

Mr. Speaker, in the report before the 
other body it was specifically stated that 
the administration opposes and would 
give no support to the proposal of the 
Aspinall-Anderson bill, designed to cre- 
ate a legislative program similar to the 
sugar program, under which the mining 
industry in this country might be re- 
vived and might obtain for itself a fair 
share of the domestic market. This is 
an important bill. It is obviously getting 
no support from the administration. It 
is perhaps one of the few solutions avail- 
able to the mining industry. I suggest 
that the bill before us is not a solution, 
but that by its passage we can keep the 
industry alive long enough so we can 
get at the root of the real evil. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Horrman}. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, what was said by the gentleman 
from Ohio {Mr. Brown] calls to mind 
the fact that some of the old truths are 
still operating—that is, we cannot get 
around the law of supply and demand, 
no matter how we may try. We will 
never get along with this idea of the 
Government telling us what to do and 
how to do it. As the gentleman from 
Ohio suggested, we have dropped into 
the habit of giving a subsidy or encour- 
agement or some kind of help to first one 
industry and then another. In so do- 
ing, we have upset the overall situation. 
At least, that is my opinion. The only 
way we will get regulation by the Cen- 
tral Government to work is for the Gov- 
ernment to lay down and enforce rules 
and regulations, telling each of us what 
and how much to eat, and when; what 
to wear, and where to live, and the ladies, 
of course, though none need it—what 
makeup to use. That is to say, individ- 
uals will have to be treated like food 
products, like vegetables, fruits, berries, 
like the steer put in the stall to fatten so 
you can better enjoy eating him, or the 
egg you buy, and put in the hatchery to 
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raise little chickens, then force them to 
grow to be tender and tasty. 

By the way, our wives may be in- 
terested in this, as well as some of the 
men who read it. I noticed in this morn- 
ing’s paper that they are sending in I 
do not know how many truckloads of 
chickens to sell here on the market at 
25 cents a pound. That price, as most 
of us know, is less than they can be 
raised for on the farm. However, it is 
due in part because Government regula- 
tion enables big chainstores to get into 
production. Maybe we all benefit from 
it. But I go back to this: Unless the 
Government is to regulate everything 
we do there will be no end to these 
problems often created by the regula- 
tion we make possible. I have no fault 
to find—in fact, there is nothing for the 
zinc and lead mineowners and employ- 
ees to do but come here and ask for 
something. I find no fault when they 
come in and ask for their share of the 
handouts. We are all inclined to do 
that. 

As the gentleman from Iowa, who fol- 
lowed Mr. Brown, pointed out, as a result 
of our foreign policy we have created 
competition from abroad and that is in- 
terfering with our local people. We have 
the same old, old story. We, to help 
others, impose unfair burdens on our 
own people, taking from their opportu- 
nity to make a living. One thing I have 
never been able to understand is why 
Walter Reuther—you see, I am back on 
my old theme—representing hundreds of 
thousands of workers throughout the 
United States, has always been in favor 
of sending money, machinery, and 
knowledge abroad to establish industries 
in the other countries which come back 
here with their production and in com- 
petition with his own members. Amer- 
ican workers are forced out of their jobs. 

You remember one time when he 
wrote that letter to President Truman, 
he wanted us to give—what was it?— 
$13 billion a year for 100 years to other 
countries. What happened shortly after 
we began to aid other countries? 

Factories went abroad. They asked 
for tax deferments. And what do they 
send over here? They send over what 
some of those people in Detroit call little 
monsters, those little cars. But people 
purchased. Sure, I want to buy Ameri- 
can, and so do all of us. But what 
happens? Being human with man’s 
desire to help himself, if we can get some- 
thing that is made abroad for a couple 
of cents cheaper, we buy it, don’t we? 
Personal interest comes first. How 
many Members on their trips abroad at 
the taxpayers’ expense buy all the law 
will let them bring in duty free? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. This bill that is about 
to come before the House is another 
form of those compensatory payments 
that the distinguished majority leader 
from Massachusetts, one of our great 
freetraders, talks about. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Of 
course, back of all this has been the 
thought, as the gentleman knows, that 
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we must help the whole world. Well, 


that is all right. The first 25 cents I 
ever lost or was deprived of mother 
shook out of that: red little tin bank, 
pennies if you know what they are, 
which I had earned and saved, went to 
the church—I was there and saw her do 
it—and gave it to the Foreign Aid So- 
ciety to help the Chinese. That was all 
right—but we can do too much giving. 
Of course, that practice has grown and 
now some of our internationalists are 
shaking down all of us to give to some- 
body else far away. That idea is all 
right, but let us first pray for them then 
treat them decently but save a little for 
ourselves. But in the meantime let us 
build up our own country so that we are 
secure, so that our people have freedom 
of opportunity, and all that. Because 
the weak policeman on the corner, who 
has thrown his club into the alley, who 
has forgotten to take his gun, left it at 
home, who has teken a couple or too 
many drinks, he is in no condition to 
protect the pedestrian going across the 
street. The bankrupt individual or na- 
tion cannot help anvone. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. This bill is to make 
compensatory payments of $16% mil- 
lion to those who are injured by virtue 
of the fact that we have given away 
our markets in this country to for- 
eigners. It is for the purpose of raiding 
the U.S. Treasury to make compensatory 
payments. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. We 
have created a situation so that you 
and I have to vote for this bill today 
to make these workers in the lead and 
zine mines and the owners come out 
even on this deal. Sure we do not like 
it. It is unsound policy but just once 
let those who vote for farm subsidies, 
minimum wage law, cheap power, a 
dozen other handouts, foreign aid, know 
if that is to be the program we, too, can 
act like Santa Claus. 

The rollicall, if we have one, will show 
all the giveaway boys voting no on 
this while just this once I will forget 
my convictions and vote to remedy in 
part the harm and injustice this par- 
ticular group has suffered. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

; zs motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the importance of this bill and the 
philosophy which it carries, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 166] 

Addonizio Gubser Nelsen 
Alexander Harrison, Va Nix 
Andersen, Henderson O’Brien, N.Y. 

Minn. Hull Passman 
Ashley Jones, Ala Peterson 
Bailey Kearns Pilcher 
Bass, N.H. Kee Pillion 
Blatnik Keith Powell 
Bonner Kilburn Rabaut 
Boykin Kilday Riehlman 
Brooks, La King, Utah Roudebush 
Buckley Kornegay Santangelo 
Cahill Landrum Scott 
Celler Lennon Shelley 
Chiperfield Lipscomb Shipley 
Cook Loser Slack 
Cramer McMillan Smith, Calif. 
Curtis, Mo Mason Teague, Tex. 
Daniels Miller, Clem Tupper 
Davis, Miller, N.Y. Vanik 

James C Milliken Van Zandt 
Dawson Minshall Weis 
Dulski Moorehead, Westland 
Ellsworth Ohio Willis 
Gallagher Moulder Young 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
roll call 364 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





STABILIZING MINING OF LEAD AND 
ZINC ON PUBLIC LAND 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 84) to stabilize 
the mining of lead and zinc by small 
domestic producers on public, Indian 
and other lands, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 84, with Mr. 
Bass of Tennessee in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Eb- 
MONDSON]! will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Saytor] will be recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs [Mr. AspiIn- 
ALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore the House debates the provisions 
of H.R. 8&4, the lead-zinc small produc- 
ers bill, which the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON] has so ex- 
pertly worked for as sponsor and chair- 
man of the Mines and Mining Subcom- 
mittee that handled the legislation, I 
would like to provide for the House the 
background necessary for a full under- 
standing of any legislation dealing with 
the problems of lead and zinc. 

It is my considered opinion that no 
segment of our national economy has 
been requested to absorb more hard 
knocks, in the name of the Nation’s best 
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interest, than has the lead-zinc indus- 
try. I say this knowing that many in- 
dustries, including other mining and 
mineral industries, textiles, and many 
others, have been hard hit and have 
problems of their own: 

To demonstrate what I mean, I shall 

lead and zinc in detail, while 
at the same time recalling for the Mem-. 
bers some of the frustrations that we 
have faced or had forced upon us in 
trying to develop a policy to assure 
healthy, stabilized, domestic mining and 
minerals industries. 

In October 1953 the President desig- 
nated the Secretaries of the Interior, 
State, and Commerce, along with the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization, as a Cabinet Committee, with. 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget as 
consultants to inquire into the national 
policy affecting the production and util- 
ization of metals and minerals. The 
Committee reported on November 30, 
1954, with a series of recommendations 
dealing with the general problem rather 
than specific commodiites. Recogni- 
tion was given to the need for a “strong, 
vigorous, and efficient domestic mineral 
industry as essential to the long-term 
economic development of the United 
States.” Specifically, the recommen- 
dations were oriented toward review and 
study pointing toward increased effi- 
ciency. 

In that same time frame, first in May 
of 1950, and then in February 1951 and 
September 1953, the lead-zinc industry 
petitioned the Tariff Commission for re- 
lief. The first two petitions were dis- 
missed on technicalities involving ‘the 
type of action available under trade 
agreements then in effect; the third pe- 
tition was for escape clause action un- 
der section 7 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951. Hearings were 
held in November 1953 and resulted in 
the first of three unanimous findings by 
the Tariff Commission that serious in- 
jury was resulting from excessive im- 
ports. In 1954, as in subsequent years, 
the Commission recommended maximum 
permissible increase in duties. 

Concurrently with this escape clause 
action the Tariff Commission, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Finance Com- 
mittee of the other body, conducted a 
“general investigation” under section 
332 of the Tariff Act of 1936. The re- 
sultant 356-page report—No. 192, sec- 
ond series—which contains an excellent 
historical analvsis and then current 
appraisal of the lead-zinc industry, 
had been submitted to the respec- 
tive committees on April 19, 1954—1 
month before the recommendations were 
made for increasing the duties. 

These were no sudden recommenda- 
tions. The industry had been thoroughly 
studied. The naive, who thought relief 
was in sight, were soon disillusioned: 
the President did not accept the rec- 
ommendations of the Tariff Commission. 

The lead-zinc industry has been stud- 
ied and restudied ever since—and now 
we are told there are to be more studies. 
But, I will come to that in a moment. 

Again in 1958 and 1960; in response to 
industry petitions, the Tariff Commission 
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found that the domestic lead-zinc in- 
dustry was suffering serious injury; 
nonetheless, the President did not act 
to implement the Commission’s recom- 
mendation to increase the duty. 

Quota restrictions on imports for con- 
sumption of unmanufactured lead and 
zine were established by the President 
after the 1957-58 recession had dealt 
another severe blow to the lead-zinc in- 
dustry. However, the quotas, which be- 
came effective October 1, 1958, limited 
each country to an annual quota equal 
to 80 percent of that country’s average 
annual competitive export to the United 
States during the years 1953 to 1957. Of 
course, if consumption of lead and zinc 
had continued at the 1953-57 level, the 
domestic producers would have continued 
to hold the same proportionate position 
in the market that they had had pre- 
viously. One difficulty was that con- 
sumption fell—Department of Interior 
statistics indicate that 1960 consump- 
tion fell 200,000 tons below what had 
been “anticipated’”—thereby reducing 
the portion of the market available to 
domestic producers. As a matter of fact, 
because lead quotas have been filled 
regularly with only minor exceptions, 
lead mines have been compelled to ab- 
sorb the entire decline in consumption; 
although zinc quotas have not been en- 
tirely filled domestic mines are still pro- 
ducing considerably iess than the 1956 
and 1957 totals. 

The Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee during the 85th and 86th Con- 
gresses took considerable testimony from 
Government and industry representa- 
tives concerning our mining and min- 
erals industries generally and the 
lead-zinc industry in particular. We 
thereafter recommended, and on Sep- 
tember 10, 1959, the Congress adopted, 
House Concurrent Resolution 177, 86th 
Congress, which called upon the Presi- 
dent to have a review made of existing 
programs and advise Congress concern- 
ing action taken and to be taken, as well 
as legislation that might be necessary to 
accomplish the objective of the mainte- 


dustries without critical dependence 
upon foreign sources. For the informa- 
tion of Members I have secured per- 
mission to include with my remarks a 
copy of House Concurrent Resolution 177 
so that its complete policy statement will 
be available to all: 


_ Whereas the Constitution empowers the 
Congress to make all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States, to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the States, and to provide for the 
common defense and general welfare; and 

Whereas mining and the extraction of 
minerals from Federal, State, and privately 
owned lands situated within the United 
States and its Territories and possessions are 
basic industries upon which the transport- 
ing, processing, and distributing industries 
= the consumers of the Nation depend; 
an 

Whereas the interests of national] security 
have brought about Government programs 
for the establishment and maintenance of 
national stockpiles of strategically important 
metals and minerals and for the develop- 
ment of mine and plant capacities for the 


production thereof; and 
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Whereas the administration of these and 
related programs, through Government pur- 
chases, contracts, loans, grants, technical 
assistance, barter, and other means, has re- 
sulted in the abnormal and artificial stimu- 
lation of foreign metal and mineral explora- 
tion and development and the expansion of 
foreign capacities for the production of 
metals and minerals; and 

Whereas increased foreign production of 
certain metals and minerals, together with 
downward revision of national stockpile re- 
quirements, has resulted in depressed do- 
mestic prices for these materials, drastic 
curtailment of domestic production, eco- 
nomic disaster to individual firms, hardships 
for dependent industries, extensive unem- 
ployment, and severe contraction of busi- 
ness in the affected communities; and 

Whereas an emergency exists since further 
delays in the recovery of the domestic min- 
ing and mineral industries would cause ir- 
reparable damage to mining and mineral 
properties, wastage of human and natural 
resources, and loss of productive capacity, 
and would have a depressing effect upon the 
national economy and threaten national 
security; and 

Whereas all governmental efforts to date 
have not been effective in alleviating these 
detrimental effects: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the President 
is requested— 

(a) to have reviews made at once of the 
existing programs of the departments and 
agencies of the executive branch with the 
purpose of using them more effectively to 
provide for increased production and em- 
ployment in critically depressed domestic 
mining and mineral industries; 

(b) to advise the Congress at the earliest 
possible date as to the actions taken or pro- 
posed to be taken to this end; and 

(c) to submit any reorganization plans or 
recommendations for legislation that may be 
necessary to accomplish this objective. 

Sec. 2. It is the sense of the Congress that 
it is in the national interest to foster and 
encourage (a) the maintenance and develop- 
ment of a sound and stable domestic min- 
ing and minerals industry; (b) the orderly 
discovery and development of domestic min- 
eral resources and reserves on Federal, State, 
and privately owned lands; and (c) mining, 
mineral, metallurgical, and marketing re- 
search to promote the wise and efficient uses 
of domestic metal and mineral resources. 

Sec. 3. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the maintenance and development of a 
sound and stable domestic mining and min- 
erals industry, without critical dependence 
upon foreign sources, is essential to national 
security and the welfare to the consuming 
public, and that this objective is independ- 
ent of and cannot be accomplished by the 
maintenance of national stockpiles for 
planned defense needs in a single emergency 
or the existence of productive capacity based 
upon the importation of foreign materials. 


In the almost 2 years that have 
passed since the adoption of the con- 
current resolution we have been waiting 
to receive an overall program. I have 
been informed that the Secretary of the 
Interior is making a continuing survey 
of mineral industry needs and coordi- 
nating material from other departments. 
The administration has assured me 
further that, in response to House Con- 
current Resolution 177, results of the 
survey will be forwarded to the Con- 
gress early next year. 

In 1958, the study of the lead-zinc 
industry shifted to the international fo- 
rum with the London Conference of the 
United Nations Interim Coordinating 
Committee for International Commod- 
ity Arrangements. ‘This led to the cre- 
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ation of a long-term group with the first 
formal meeting of the International 
Lead and Zine Study Group being held 
in January and the second session in 
September 1960, at Geneva. I am, 
frankly, skeptical of the so-called volun- 
tary restrictions on commercial offerings 
of lead that were undertaken by foreign 
representatives at these meetings. I am 
even more skeptical of the results of the 
most recent meeting at Mexico City, in 
March of this year, when “commit- 
ments” were undertaken by representa- 
tives of other nations in the Western 
World to restrict the production of lead; 
and, this country initiated discussions 
for the barter of some of our surplus 
agricultural commodities in exchange 
for foreign lead to be added to the 
US. supplemental stockpile. 

The lead-zinc industry has been 
studied by the Tariff Commission, by the 
executive agencies, by an international 
study group, and now, in response to 
varying legislative items awaiting action 
in several committees of the House and 
the Senate, we are told that the admin- 
istration is taking steps to implement the 
Area Redevelopment Act through the es- 
tablishment of a task force that will be 
charged with the primary responsibiilty 
of studying the problems of depressed 
communities “historically related to 

While all this studying has been going 
on let us see what has happened to the 
lead-zinc industry. 

The Tariff Commission in 1954 found 
that employment in the entire lead-zinc 
industry had declined by 9,000 jobs from 
the 42,000 that were employed in 1952; 
and, in its 1958 decision, the Commission 
found that an additional 4,500 employees 
had lost their jobs since January 1957 
alone. By the time the Commission filed 
its latest report in October 1960, it 
showed that approximately 20,000 jobs 
have been lost in the lead-zinc industry 
since 1952. The full impact, however, 
of conditions is realized when we con- 
sider that, of the 20,000 job loss in the 
entire industry, 15,000 jobs have been 
lost in the lead and zinc mines and mills 
and 5,000 in the primary smelters and 
refineries. 

Prices have steadily declined so that 
lead at 11 cents a pound is at the lowest 
level since 1946 and zinc at 111%4 cents a 
pound is doing only slightly better than 
its lowest level in the same period. How- 
ever, the combination of lead and zinc in 
the mines makes it necessary that we 
think in terms of the combined price; 
the combined price today of 224% cents 
per pound for lead and zinc is the lowest 
that it has been since 1946. 

Domestic production has suffered pro- 
portionately. The 246,669 tons of re- 
coverable lead produced in the US. 
mines in 1960 is the lowest output re- 
ported since 1900. The 435,427 tons of 
zine was slightly better than the preced- 
ing 2 years but was otherwise the lowest 
production since the 1930’s. 

Quotas, as I indicated a moment ago, 
failed to assure domestic producers their 
fair share of the U.S. market. General 
imports of lead in 1960 amounted to 
359,917 tons or approximately 145 per- 
cent of the U.S. mine production of 
246,669 tons; general imports of zinc, 
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at 571,000 tons, were 131 percent of the 
U.S. mine production of 435,427 tons. 
I have heretofore secured permission to 


1. US. Leap Statistics 


Tasie 1.—U.S, lead statistics, 1950-60 
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include as part of my remarks charts, 
based on U.S. Bureau of Mines statistics, 
indicating domestic mine production of 


U.S. LEAD AND ZINC 
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recoverable lead and zinc in the United 


States, by States together with other 
vital data: 


2. U.S. Zunc SrTaTIsTics 
TasLe 2.—U.S. eine statistics, 1950-60 
























Mine pro- | General Quoted Mine Consum- | Producers’ 
duction imports price per | Consump- | Consumers} Producers ers’ stocks | stocks of 
recoverable (short tons) rete tion total stocks ! stocks ! Year recover- of slab zinc | slab zinc 
(s s ew York able (short (s (short (short 
gus i ee Bre tons) tons) grade, cen: tons) tons) 
per pound 
1950... 430, 827 (2) 13. 30 1, 237,981 115, 022 35, 619 Bee aS tie 
1961_ ... 388, 164 (’) 17.49 1, 184, 793 84, 952 25, 339 
1962. ... 390, 162 2 16.47 | 1,130,795 101, 197 43, 560 1950. ... 623, 375 () 13. 88 967, 134 64, 835 8, 884 
Ds an 332, 644 13. 48 1, 201, 604 90, 668 79, 449 1061... 681, 189 es 17.99 933, 971 51, 063 21, 980 
194. ... 326, 419 14.05 | 1,004,871 99, 612 92, 181 1962... 666, 001 @ 16, 21 852, 783 92, 857 85, 021 
1955... 338, 025 464, 000 16.14 | 1,212,644 06, 561 30, 955 1953... 547, 430 tf 10. 86 985, 927 86, 162 178, 992 
1956_... 352, 826 480, 000 16.01 | 1,200,717 113, 899 40, 977 1954... 473, 471 @ 10. 69 884, 299 104, 182 123, 396 
1957. ..- 338, 216 532, 000 14.66 | 1,138,115 120, 083 85, 273 1955_... §14, 671 672, 000 12.30} 1,119,812 124, 139 39, 264 
1958... 267, 377 578, 000 12.11 986, 387 114, 435 187,909 1956. ... 542, 772, 000 13.49 | 1,008, 790 104, 672 66, 875 
1959... 255, 586 411, 000 12. 21 1, 001, 149 118, 965 110, 044 1957.-.. §31, 796, 500 11.40 935, 620 88, 837 155, 833 
1960. ... 246, 669 359, 000 11.96 | 1,021,172 88, 955 158, 898 1958.... 412, 005 657, 000 10. 31 868, 327 94, 356 184, 020 
1959__._ 425, 657, 000 11. 46 956, 197 103, 156 156, 210 
i lead and lead content of antimonial lead, S008... 425, <2 571,000 12.06 577,904 ©, 228 187,91 
2 Not available. 
1 Not available. 






















TaBLE 2A.—Mine production of recoverable zinc by States 




















1951-55 
State (aver- 1956 1958 1960 
age) 
Gdtichnenaln pee. 1 364 
ee 11,990 SORES 7 9 SR ANAND) SPAM a 
Beene ios calcd ESE eidddc hak Dibicclocccunmenin 8, 049 2, 969 51 465 
California. _.......... 9, 296 40, 246 47, 000 37,132 31, 278 
Colorado. ............ 19, 856 49, 561 57, 831 49, 725 36, 801 
SMMMOL. .Diccos52Lke 64, 321 24,039} 22,185 | 24,940 29, 550 
Illinois_..-...--------- 3, 832 28,665 | 15,859 4, 421 2, 117 
a agli aia REA 7, 635 417 837 1, 258 3869 
Kentucky......------ 228 4, 380 2, 951 362 2, 821 
Missouri -_......-...- 123, 783 70,520} 50,520} 33,238 12, 551 
Montana...........-- 18, 642 7, 488 5, 292 91 420 
el eee 6, 384 New Jersey..........- 4, 667 12, 530 WUE cencncsoneigcnadienneetinans 
New Mexico.......... 6, 042 New Mexico........... 35, 010 32, 680 9, 034 13, 770 
New York...........- 1, 608 New York............ 59, 111 64, 659 66, 364 
North Carolina___-.-.|.--------- 0018 OL wer adi srk! oraeed th Bie MD ok... de Sti Ee 
klahoma...........- 12, 350 sloicalaiiicia 27,515} 14,951 
am Delete Oo ed col aay go eae Pennsylvania.....-.-.}.-.-.-.-.}- sente Sea eaiaelelecae 
ORG eS Be OL UB LA ed. aijenbuleddstb-diaoisen Te bp abenaeigewate 46, 023 
RONNIE «siglo tien capedrt 7) << 1D tees Ree cident coapapiitatannpainsindlcicichoon TOME ncneoncncaceccesh, » + ORAL aebuin Asan sckbenebhésia dot eaebes. eee. 
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In the face of employment losses, pro- 
duction decline, and depressed prices, 
the lead-zinc industry has been told that 
nothing can be done to bring a better 
balance between domestic production 
and imports because, in the words of 
the Department of Defense, “major re- 
percussions could be expected from a 


number of less-developed countries in 
Latin America and elsewhere which 
would make even more difficult our 
present relations with them.” 

In the same letter from the Depart- 
ment of Defense to the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, in com- 
menting on a bill, H.R. 3416, that I 


by the State Department. In its com- 
ments to the chairman of the Commit- 


sions, upon demonstration of injury or 
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threat of injury to domestic industry.” 
The real basis of the State Department 
position is stated thusly: 
The Department of State is strongly op- 
to HR. 3416. It is our judgment 
that U.S. relations with countries which 
have been traditional suppliers of lead and 
zinc to this market would be impaired by 
of this legislation. These countries 
include principally Peru and Mexico, impor- 
tant less-developed countries in Latin Amer- 
ica where long-term interests of the United 
States are at stake, and Canada and Aus- 
tralia, important factors in the security of 
the free world. All of these countries, 
and others, depend significantly on the sale 
of lead and zinc to the United States. Re- 
striction of US. imports would inflict 
a@ very real hardship on these countries. 
They protested vigorously last year when 
similar legislation was introduced. In 
underdeveloped countries in general, and 
Latin America in particular, restrictions by 
the United States on the importation of 
lead and zinc have acquired a symbolic char- 
acter and tended to evoke intense political 
and emotional reactions. 


We have then, I submit, come full 
cycle in approximately 19 years except 
that employment has not been reestab- 
lished, prices have not been stabilized, 
and the industry has not been revital- 
ized. In the face of study without af- 
firmative action on the one hand and 
the failure of Tariff Commission recom- 
mendations to be implemented on the 
other hand, we are told that it is in the 
Nation’s best interests for the domestic 
lead-zinc industry to continue to suffer 
lest the security of the free world be im- 
paired. I know of no other industry that 
has been asked to absorb so much in this 
cause. 

In conclusion, before yielding to the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Mines 
and Mining, who will explain the details 
of the bill before you today, I want to 
assure Members that, from personal 
contacts and the letters I have received, 
I know that the people who make up the 
lead-zinc industry are loyal, patriotic 
Americans. However, their patience is 
beginning to run thin. They ask only 
that some assistance be given to save 
the domestic lead-zinc industry. We 
anxiously await the recommendations of 
this administration for an overall policy, 
and, just as I have assured the White 
House and the Secretary of the Interior, 
I assure the Members of the House that 
any recommendations that are referred 
to the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee will be given prompt, careful, and 
sympathetic consideration. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill presents a 
problem which if you will read the 
report of the Department of the In- 
terior, the Office of the Secretary, would 
leave one in wonder and amazement. 
The Secretary in his report states as 
follows: 

The Department believes that the Gov- 
ernment’s objective with reference to lead 
and zine should be to bring about better 
conditions in the industry, and to permit 
it to operate normally within our traditional 
concepts of private enterprise. We do not 
believe that such conditions can be achieved 


sponsible in part for stimulating world pro- 
duction by its defense programs. For this 
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reason, we have endorsed the temporary use 
of import quotas and have used interna- 
tional consultations to push for reductions 
in output by producers outside of the United 
States. But approval of H.R. 84, in its pres- 
ent form, would operate to disrupt the ef- 
forts now being made to restore a reasonable 
balance in world production and consump- 
tion of these commodities. 

The administration is supplementing these 
efforts to reduce production abroad and re- 
duce the available supply of metal in the 
world by offering to barter surplus agricul- 
tural products in exchange for surplus lead 
stocks held outside of the United States. 


They then go on to say that they will 
not approve H.R. 84 as originally passed 
last year, which is a direct contradiction 
of statements made during the last cam- 
paign. Then they go on and say that 
they will approve a limited temporary 
measure, one that would assist a number 
of small producers. A program for 750 
tons of each metal produced in the first 
year, 500 tons the second year, 250 tons 
the third and last year, based upon a 
combined price of 27% cents for lead 
and zinc. 

Let us look at what has happened to 
this industry. In 1954 there were 645 
mines in the United States producing a 
total of 798,890 tons. In 1960 the num- 
ber was a little less than half of that 
number, 315 mines producing 682,096 
tons of both lead and zinc. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, in my opinion, 
will do more harm than good; and I will 
tell you why. This bill is completely 
reversed in its philosophy. In other 
words, if you want to help the lead and 
zinc industry; if you want to do it by 
subsidies; if you want to take care of the 
mines that have been shut down, then 
you do not start out by making the max- 
imum payment in the first year of opera- 
tion. This bill provides for the largest 
payment and for the largest tonnage in 
the first year; a reduced amount in the 
second year, and a smaller amount in 
each of the third and fourth years. 
Many of these mines that are shut down 
cannot possibly get into operation dur- 
ing this first year. If you are going to 
have a subsidy program then the entire 
philosophy should be reversed and you 
should make the payment for the small- 
est amount in the first year and have 
the large amount in the last year. 

This bill as it is drawn will do nothing 
more than excite a lot of people in the 
lead and zinc business to believe that 
they can get some help from the Gov- 
ernment; and instead of being helpful 
it will end up being a hindrance. 

Unless the payments provided for in 
this bill are reversed, and the tonnages 
are reversed this bill should be defeated. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to begin 
my remarks here today by thanking a 
number of people who have been tre- 
mendously helpful in connection with 
this legislation. I would like partic- 
ularly to acknowledge a debt of grat- 
itude to the distinguished chairman 
of this committee, the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. AsPINALL], for his 
sympathetic understanding of the min- 
ing problems of the country and for the 
help which he has extended to our small 
producers. I would like to thank all the 
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members of the Mines and Mining Sub- 
committee who have worked hard to 
bring forth this legislation. 

I would like to thank particularly the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SaytLor] who has just spoken to us for 
some helpful amendments which he of- 
fered in connection with this legislation 
back in the 86th Congress and for the 
statesmanlike view which he usually 
takes on behalf of mining legislation. 
The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
DOoMINICK] and the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. Kyu] have been helpful with 
amendments in connection with this leg- 
islation. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. BaKER] has been of consistent 
strength and help to us on this matter. 
So has the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr, CHENOWETH]. There are numerous 
others I could mention. 

The bill has been introduced in the 
House by a number of Members, includ- 
ing the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
THomson], the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya], the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. Morris], the 
gentlewoman from Idaho [Mrs. Prost], 
the gentleman from Nevada _ [Mr. 
Barinc], the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. McVey], who has worked tirelessly 
in connection with it, and the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN’. 

All of these people have been of yeo- 
man assistance to us. 

I would also like to acknowledge a debt 
of gratitude to the staff of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and 
particularly to Mr. Milton Pearl of that 
staff for the very fine work he has done. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill culminates a 
long and exhaustive effort in this field. 
I think in the product we bring to the 
floor today we have a bill which cannot 
only be supported enthusiastically by a 
majority of the Members of the House 
who voted for it in the 86th Congress but 
can also win the votes of those who stood 
with the then President Eisenhower in 
opposition to the bill. I believe they will 
find that many of the objections of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the bill have been 
eliminated in the product we now bring 
to the floor. 

I should like to mention just in a quick 
summary some of the very substantial 
modifications which have been intro- 
duced into this bill in an effort to meet 
Presidential objections of a year ago. 

One of the particular things which 
then President Eisenhower said in objec- 
tion to this bill was that it was going to 
create too great an increase in produc- 
tion of lead and zinc in the United States. 
He said it simply was not going to be pos- 
sible to finance it within the limits of the 
appropriation authorized in that bill. 
This bill has significantly, even drasti- 
cally cut the cost items in connection 
with its operation. It has reduced the 
term from 5 to 4 years. It has reduced 
the eligibility from a combined tonnage 
of 4,000 tons to a combined tonnage of 
3,000 tons under the new bill. 

It has adopted a phaseout principle 
described a moment ago by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, in which, al- 
though producers are allowed to have 
1,500 tons of each metal in the first year 
of operation they must scale down to 
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less than 600 tons of each metal in the 
fourth and final year. 

The price stabilization level has been 
reduced from 31.5 cents in the last bill to 
only 29 cents in the pending bill. The 
estimated cost is down by approximately 
$9 million in the current bill. 

In my judgment, the increases in pro- 
duction would be only a fraction of the 
increases that would have occurred un- 
der the bill which was vetoed after pass- 
age by the last Congress. 

It is my hope that this bill can be 
passed by an overwhelming vote. 

One point I would like to make bear- 
ing upon the comments of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania just a few mo- 
ments ago: I have no quarrel with his 
viewpoint about the greater desirability 
of this bill if it adopted his principle and 
escalated upward rather than escalated 
downward in a phaseout of subsidy. 
From the miner’s standpoint it would 
undoubtedly do better if we had his 
principle in operation, but we are real- 
ists. We are trying to get a bill en- 
acted that can be signed into law and 
have an operating program we can fi- 
nance. This principle of escalation 
downward and the phasing out of a sub- 
sidy is absolutely basic and indispensa- 
ble to legislation that can become law. 
I earnestly hope that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will not press too 
hard for the amendment he is advocat- 
ing, because I would like to believe that 
he, like all of us on this side, would like 
a piece of legislation that would help 
this desperately hurt industry. 

One thing that impressed me about 
the remarks made so far is that there 
has not been one voice raised on this 
floor by any speaker disputing the very 
urgent need of this industry. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] when 
he spoke to us said that he recognized 
the need of this industry. He knew it 
was hard hit. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman] said he did not 
blame the industry for coming in here 
and seeking help. The gentleman from 
Michigan, I assume, knows of the hard- 
hit conditions of this industry. 

The only real difference of opinion we 
have on either side of the aisle is the 
approach that is to be taken to meet 
this need. I have been for a long time 
a firm believer in the old principle that 
a bird in the hand is worth any number 
of birds in the bush. 

Here is an opportunity for this hard- 
hit industry, which everyone agrees is 
hard hit, to get something in hand to 
help meet the desperate need. 

Mention has already been made of re- 
peated findings of the Tariff Commis- 
sion in regard to the inquiry to this in- 
dustry. At the proper time, I will ob- 
tain permission to put some of these 
specific findings of the Tariff Commis- 
sion in the Recorp on this point. They 
are now available here in the Chamber 
at our table. This information will show 
you how many times this industry has 
sought relief. I daresay I am one of 
the Members of the House who has been 
to the Tariff Commission on as many 
times in the last 5 or 6 years as anyone 
else in this body. I know a good many 
members of the Tariff Commission by 
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their first names and have a high regard 
for them; I have been there pleading the 
cause of this industry so many times. 
This is an opportunity, with a working 
plan, under which miners are held to 
very strict limitations and with strict 
penalties in the law for violations, which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania of- 
fered as amendments to strengthen this 
bill—with limitations against subleasing 
by the big producers and to limit their 
subleasing to levels which they have ex- 
perience records to prove are normal 
types of levels for subleasing. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit to you, this is 
an opportunity to do justice for a great 
industry which is being very badly hurt 
and which is in dire need today. How 
many of you in your lifetime have had 
the experience of seeing a beautiful tree 
wither away and die? If you have seen 
that happen, you have seen something 
that is happening in the lead and zinc 
mining areas of the United States. In 
the tristate district we have seen a great 
and thriving industry wither away. We 
have seen good mines shut down. We 
have seen proud men who were once tax- 
paying citizens lined up to get surplus 
food, their unemployment benefits ex- 
hausted. We have seen the desperate 
need of hungry families who were once 
proud and independent citizens. This is 
an opportunity to restore not only pro- 
ductivity to a great industry and to 
many regions of our country, but also 
to restore dignity and pride and honor 
to the mining men in America who are 
among the finest men in our country. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this bill. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. I compliment the 
gentleman from Oklahoma and asso- 
ciate myself with him in support of this 
bill. This bill will not help the district 
that I have the privilege to represent, 
but I know it is good for the entire 
country. This bill will help the lead 
and zinc industry until such time as we 
pass a real duty bill to take care of the 
situation. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the 
gentleman from Tennessee. A chrono- 
logical summary of actions and proceed- 
ings before the Tariff Commission 
follows: 

CHRONOLOGICAL HIGHLIGHTS OF PROCEEDINGS 

OF LEAD-ZINC INDUSTRY BEFORE THE TARIFF 

COMMISSION 


May 10, 1950: The lead mining indus- 
try petitioned the Tariff Commission for 
escape clause action. However, this pe- 
tition was dismissed because the trade 
agreement with Mexico, under which it 
had been brought, was canceled by the 
United States effective December 31, 
1950, after which the 1930 duty on lead 
was temporarily restored. 

February 14, 1951: The lead mining 
industry made application under the 
provisions of section 336 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 for an investigation of the 
differences in the cost of production of 
lead in the United States and foreign 
countries. This petition was dismissed 
on May 29, 1951, when the Commission 
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decided that trade agreement rates 
could not be changed by action under 
the provisions of section 336. 

April 19, 1954: The Tariff Commis- 
sion, in response to resolutions of the 
House Ways and Means Committee— 
July 29, 1953—and the Senate Finance 
Committee—July 27, 1953—submitted 
a report—T.C. 332-—26—following a gen- 
eral investigation in accordance with 
the provisions of section 332 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930. This report is com- 
prised of 356 pages of detailed analysis 
of the industry. 

May 21, 1954: The Tariff Commission, 
as the result of an escape clause action 
under section 7 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, made a unani- 
mous finding of serious injury to the 
lead-zine industry resulting from exces- 
sive imports, and recommended maxi- 
mum_ permissible increase in duties— 
T.C. No. 27. 

August 20, 1954: The President ad- 
vised the Committee on Ways and /Means 
that he would not implement the unani- 
mous recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission in its May 21, 1954, report. 
Instead, the President outlined an ex- 
panded stockpiling program and sub- 
sequently initiated a barter program as 
well. 

April 24, 1958: The Tariff Commission, 
in another escape clause action—T.C. 
No. 65—again unanimously found thai 
the domestic lead-zinc industry was suf- 
fering serious injury. Three Commis- 
sioners recommended reimposition of 
the 1930 rate of duty and three Com- 
missioners recommended the maximum 
increase in duty—50 percent above the 
1945 rates—and also recommended the 
imposition of absolute quotas based on 
50 percent of imports during the period 
1953-57. 

At the conclusion of a 60-day period 
provided in the Trade Agreements Act, 
the President advised the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee that he 
was “suspending consid3ration” of the 
Commission’s 1958 recommendations. 

September 22, 1958: The President— 
Proclamation No. 3257—established ab- 
solute quota restrictions on imports for 
consumption of unmanufactured lead 
and zinc effective October 1, 1958. The 
quota amounts were set at 80 percent of 
the average annual commercial imports 
during the base period of 1953-57, com- 
pared with. 50-percent quotas recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission as in- 
dicated above. There was no change in 
basic tariff rates and no provision for 
quota control of manufactured items. 

August 21, 1959: Senate Resolution 
162, 86th Congress, called upon the 
Tariff Commission to make an investi- 
gation under section 332 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, and bring down to date the 
Commission’s report of April 19, 1954. 

March. 1960: The Tariff Commission 
filed its report—No. 332-26, . supple- 
mental—but four of the six Commis- 
sioners refused to make specific findings 
on the grounds that the Commission 
lacked authority to submit recommenda- 
tions or findings. However, two of the 
Commissioners found continued serious 
injury and recommended increases in 
tariffs on lead and zinc metal, ores and 
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concentrates and compensatory duties 
on manufactured items. 


Nore.—Prior to tne adoption of Senate 
Resolution 162, 86th Congress, the industry 
sought to file another escape clause action. 
However, Tariff Commission counsel advised 
that an industry operating under an escape 
clause proclamation was precluded from 
filing again for section 7 relief. This, despite 
the fact that the Tariff Commission rec- 
ommendations had not been fully imple- 
mented by the President. 


September 30, 1960: The Tariff Com- 
mission submitted a report to the Presi- 
dent under paragraph 1 of Executive 
Order No. 10401, indicating that there 
was a continuation of the serious injury 
previously found. 


EXTRACTS FROM TARIFF COMMISSION REPORTS 


The Commission in its May 1954 report 
said: 

Information obtained by the Commission 
in its investigation indicates * * * that on 
the whole lead and zinc mine production 
in the principal foreign countries supplying 
the United States with lead and zinc im- 
ports have not been affected as seriously 
as such activities were affected in the United 
States (p. 24). 


In April 1958 report, three of the Com- 
missioners pointed out: 


Many of the lead and zinc mines, partic- 
ularly in the Western States, are located in 
areas where other means of livelihood are 
limited or nonexistent. Mine or mill shut- 
downs in such areas present a difficult prob- 
lem both to the worker and his family and 
to the supporting service industries. In 
some areas the situation, if long continued, 
can give rise to so-called ghost towns, with 
the consequent severe depreciation or total 
loss of realty holdings in addition to the loss 
of income to the worker. The mine opera- 
tor, on the other hand, loses skilled. workmen 
who may not be easily replaced should eco- 
nomic conditions warrant resumption of 
operations at a later time (p. 63). 


Further in this 1958 report: 


The reduction in lead and zinc market 
prices in the United States at a time when 
wage rates, costs of supplies and equipment, 
and other expenses of production had in- 
creased substantially has resulted in dis- 
tress for the lead and zinc industries, espe- 
cially for the mining and milling segment. 
This distress is reflected in many mine 
closures and curtailments of operations; re- 
duced employment and loss of wages; aban- 
donment or postponement of essential mine 
exploration, development, and maintenance 
activities; resort to wasteful practices of se- 
lective mining of highest grade ore reserves; 
smelter shutdowns or curtailments of activi- 
ties; accumulation of excessive stocks of un- 
sold lead and zinc metals at primary smelters 
and refineries; and large financial losses or 
sharply curtailed profits for the producing 
companies. 

The average number of employees in the 
primary lead and zinc industries declined 
from 42,170 in 1952 to 33,890 in 1956, and to 
28,960 in October 1957, the last month for 
which data were available. The average 
number of employees at mines and mills 
alone declined from 24,280 in 1952 to 16,840 
in 1956, and to 12,760 in October 1957—rep- 
resenting a total reduction since 1952 of 
about 11,500 employees. In addition, the 
number of employees at primary lead and 
zinc smelters and refineries declined from 
17,890 in 1952 to 17,000 in 1956, and to 16,200 
in October 1957—representing a total re- 
duction since 1952 of 1,690 employees (p. 
71). 
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The two Commissioners who made 
findings in the March 1960 report noted, 
in a preface to their findings: 

On the question of whether the domestic 
lead and zinc industries are in a depressed 
condition and in need of assistance, we as- 
sume that there can be no reasonable doubt 
(p. 153). 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. 
gentleman from Nevada. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 84, the Edmondson lead- 
zinc bill, which I myself have cospon- 
sored; H.R. 2874—this bill, appearing on 
the floor of the House today, 1 week after 
the debate and vote on the foreign aid 
bill, is one of the most important reasons 
why I would not support the foreign aid 
bill. Hundreds of millions of dollars of 
American moneys have been spent in 
building and developing mines in foreign 
countries. Economic slave labor used in 
these foreign countries prohibits com- 
petition by the American domestic 
miners. 

Most of our men, with the exception 
of the prospectors—and I am sorry to say 
that there are very few of these great 
Americans left, for it was they who at 
one time opened up the vast domestic 
mineral wealth—are unionized and our 
high standard of living will not let us 
compete with the low standards met in 
other portions of the world. The foreign 
aid program, now 14 years old, has com- 
pletely closed the doors of our domestic 
mining industry; for along with the dis- 
astrous effects of the reciprocal trade 
treaties, we can no longer keep our men 
working when the cheaply produced 
minerals enter this country duty free. 

As long as the policy of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is to assist foreigners—and you 
have all heard this quotation many times 
in the last decade, ‘““We cannot hurt our 
friends in Peru, Mexico, Canada, and Ko- 
rea”—we must resort to some kind of 
subterfuge. Actually, there would be no 
need of distressed area legislation if our 
own policy had not made it necessary. 
The Congress was wrong in letting the 
Tariff Commission get out from under 
its scrutiny. 

All there is needed today is tariff and 
quota systems, but because this country 
has acted the way it has, there is noth- 
ing left but to subsidize the various 
areas that have been affected. 

Normally, I believe in free enterprise, 
but we cannot compete against these 
conditions. It seems ridiculous to bar- 
ter with the foreign countries and sub- 
sidize our “limping and sick” industry, 
but this is necessary. I was not only 
disgusted, and discouraged, when I was 
informed that the Department of the 
Interior had sent recommendations for 
our lead-zinc policy which would take 
some 3 years to survey and study. We 
heard this same story back in President 
Truman’s administration, and a study 
was made at that time. My remarks 
today are not political, nor do they stem 
from action or inaction of any partic- 
ular administration. During the last 8 
years of the Eisenhower administration 
very little concern was shown toward 
our domestic minerals policy. 


I yield to the 
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The miners of this country, plus their 
families, want to eat today, they do not 
want to wait another 3 years to see 
whether or not conditions will be such 
that they might go back to work. The 
excessive importations has dropped the 
market price of lead and zinc, making it 
almost impossible for our American 
mines to operate. 

Others have told you on the floor of 
the House today, that once these mines 
close they fill with water and it is ac- 
tually cheaper to start a new mine than 
it is to repair the old ones. Many good 
discoveries are lost by mines filling with 
water. 

The serious world conditions today 
should open the eyes of everyone here 
today for these mines might have to be 
used in the following months ahead. 
Should our sealanes ever be cut by a 
foreign power we would have to rely on 
our domestic industry. We have prom- 
ised over the last several years many 
mineral programs. Some of them be- 
came public law, but Congress did not 
keep their promises. We have closed 
the tungsten mines all over the West 
where people invested their private cap- 
ital and lost their shirts, because the 
Government would not stockpile the 
minerals they promised to buy. The 
situation is very serious, my colleagues, 
for you have all heard the old saying, 
“You can fool some of the people some 
of the time, but you cannot fool all the 
people all of the time’’—I do not believe 
these miners will be fooled any more. 

If our-position in the world today is 
as it is given to us in the morning head- 
lines, we should start now to help one of 
the most important segments of our 
economy, the domestic minerals, needed 
in the defense of our country. The best 
and most effective line of defense is a 
healthy going mineral supply right here 
at home. 

Let us recall that for over 10 years the 
domestic lead-zinc mining industry has 
worked with and importuned our Gov- 
ernment to establish a sensible minerals 
policy to stabilize our business and pro- 
vide normal metal stocks at reasonable 
prices to the producer, consumer, and 
importer. The cause of instability of 
price and stocks during this period has 
been and still is the import of excessive 
foreign supplies of these metals. Not 
once during the past 10 years has our 
domestic mine output equaled foreign 
imports. Why? Excessive foreign im- 
ports of cheap metal and concentrates 
have kept our domestic market prices 
for these metals below levels that are 
needed for our mines to remain competi- 
tive with the foreign producer. The re- 
sult has been closed U.S. mines, loss of 
employment, and permanent damage to 
our mining economy. 

During the past 10 years, the domestic 
lead-zine mining industry has tried, by 
procedural and legislative means, to cor- 
rect the source of our problem—again, 
that of excessive foreign imports of lead 
and zinc. The record shows several Tar- 
iff Commission determinations of injury 
with recommendations for greater tariff 
protection. The repeated legislative ef- 
forts have demonstrated the interest and 
concern of the Members of Congress who 
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understand the importance of domestic 
lead-zinc mines in our economy and who 
also recognize the need to control foreign 
imports to reasonable levels. We need 
similar recognition by the administrative 
departments. 

Industry wants and needs a long-term 
solution for stability of supply at an 
adequate price. This can only be ac- 
complished through tariff legislation 
controlling imports to needed levels. 
Barter does not accomplish this but 
compounds the problem. The present 
proposals once again put off the political 
problem of facing up to a permanent 
solution. Barter and stockpiling were 
used in 1954-57 in lieu of accepting 
and implementing Tariff Commission 
recommendations for increased tariff. 
The result was an artificial price that re- 
sulted in unprecedented imports. When 
the program was discontinued in 1957, 
the price broke radically, and the do- 
mestic industry has never recovered 
from the excessive buildup of stocks. 
The end result was that the foreign pro- 
ducer received a U.S. subsidy. 

My colleagues, let us think back a week 
ago, once more, to an $8 billion program 
in which good old Uncle Sam pays out 
hard-earned taxpayers’ money to be used 
all over the world, yes, to be used in 
many countries, who have already turned 
their backs on us. This program today, 
while in the form of a subsidy, only en- 
tails some $16 million over the next 4 
years. It is a drop in the bucket, so to 
speak, but it would mean a fresh out- 
look, a shot in the arm, to a sick industry, 
and the knowledge that our Govern- 
ment can still think in terms of Ameri- 
can citizens rather than throw away our 
democracy in an attempt to be big 
brothers, and get nothing but blackmail 
in return. 

I hope that my remarks will be in- 
terpreted in the right direction, for I 
know that the tone of my remarks to- 
day are bitter. I certainly hope, Mr. 
Chairman, that Congress will today pass 
this bill, small as it is, but one which 
will give some faith and assurance to our 
own taxpayers. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr.GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
opportunity to congratulate the distin- 
guished gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Epmonpson] for the valiant effort he has 
put forth in behalf of this important 
legislation. 

Although we have no lead or zinc in- 
dustry in my district, we do have simi- 
lar problems in our mining industry, per- 
ticularly in the fluorspar industry. I 
hope this committee will help us with 
legislation to save the fluorspar indus- 
try from disaster. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I congratulate 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. CHENOWETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
it gives me great pleasure to rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 84, a bill to assist the small 
domestic producers of lead and zinc. 
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I commend the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Epmonpson] for his diligence 
and perseverance over the years in try- 
ing to obtain the passage of legislation 
of this type. It gives me double pleasure 
to rise in support of this legislation as 
I am anxious to cast my lot with those 
who are trying to do something to help 
our domestic mining industry. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee just referred to 
the fact that, perhaps, the logical way 
to do this would be to increase the du- 
ties on the imports of lead and zinc from 
foreign countries. 

I agree with him, but there is abso- 
lutely no possibility of any such action 
by our State Department. This is the 
only means we have of doing something 
for our domestic lead and zinc industry. 
I am giving this bill my wholehearted 
support and I hope it will be passed by 
an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. Chairman, Colorado is a mining 
State. We have seen the decline of the 
mining industry in our State. In 1956 
we had 93 small lead and zinc mines. 
This was reduced to 40 in 1960 and the 
number is still going down. We have 
also observed what has happened to the 
coal mining industry. On the floor of 
the House just last week we heard re- 
ports on the decline of the coal mining 
industry all over the country, and the 
large number of coal miners who are 
unemployed. I represent the Cripple 
Creek and Victor gold producing area. 
The gold mining industry is in need of 
assistance, and I have introduced bills 
providing for increased payments for 
newly mined domestic gold. 

I say the time has come for us to raise 
our voice in behalf of our domestic min- 
ing industry, as we have the opportunity 
of doing here today by passing this bill. 
This bill may not be, and I do not con- 
tend it is, the ultimate solution of the 
problem facing our lead and zinc indus- 
try. However, it will be of some help, 
and will enable a number of small lead 
and zinc mines to resume operation. I 
supported the bill last year which was 
vetoed by the President. This is a more 
modest bill but will be of substantial help 
to our small operators. In my opinion 
this is the only bill of this type that can 
be passed this year. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. I understood the gen- 
tleman to say that Congress has no other 
course of alleviating the condition which 
this legislation would alleviate. I can- 
not agree in that respect because it is 
solely the constitutional authority and 
duty of the U.S. Congress, not an agency 
of Government, to establish duties and 
tariffs. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Would the gen- 
tleman agree with me that we gave away 
that jurisdiction and prerogative when 
we passed the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act? 

Mr. COLLIER. I understand that, 
but many of those who favored ab- 
dicating constitutional authority by vot- 
ing for the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act are the same folks who are 
now coming back here, realizing that 
they have created a problem of looking 
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for a remedy outside of the one that was 
available to them at the time the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act was 
brought before this House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. At the time we 
passed the last extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act we were 
assured that relief would be forthcom- 
ing for our domestic mining industry, 
but I have not seen any assistance as yet. 
I repeat that our only recourse is to pass 
this bill today. 

Mr. COLLIER. Plus remembering the 
fact that the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act comes up for renewal next 
year. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I thank the gen- 
tleman and recognize the responsibility 
we will have when this act is considered 
next year. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the passage of 
this bill, and I am happy to give this 
measure my full support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Idaho (Mrs. Prost]. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
join my colleagues in support of the 
small producers bill on lead and zinc 
now before the House for consideration. 

And before getting into the merits of 
the legislation, I wish to commend the 
very able chairman of the Mines and 
Mining Subcommittee, Ep EpMonpson, 
for the magnificent job he has performed 
in furthering the advancement of this 
measure. He has led a hard fight, first 
to secure the administration’s approval 
of the modified bill, and then the sub- 
sequent favorable action by the com- 
mittees, making it possible for it to come 
before this distinguished body for con- 
sideration today. 

The purpose of the bill, as previous 
speakers have outlined, is to stimulate 
the domestic lead-zinc industry and par- 
ticularly to lend a helping hand to small 
producers of these metals. The bill’s 
dimensions are extremely modest—$44 
million the first year and then scaled 
down during the 4-year program to $34 
million in 1965, for all small producers 
in the United Siates. This is a mere 
drop in the bucket compared to the pro- 
posed foreign aid program of $8.8 bil- 
lion, or the defense budget of around 
$50 billion. And do not forget that some 
of our foreign aid funds have been used 
to open mines in foreign countries, only 
to have the ore shipped here in competi- 
tion to our own producers. 

State Mines Inspector George Fletch- 
er informs me that some 48 Idaho 
mines will benefit under the bill and 
be able to boost their production. He 
also reported that another 25 mines in 
the State, which heretofore have been 
closed, may be able to reopen and go 
back into production. 

This is good news for the people of 
Idaho. lLead-zinc has been a stricken 
industry for too many years, even 
though the State remains a prime 
producer of the metals. 

Last year, Idaho ranked third in zinc 
production in the Nation with 37,000 
tons. In lead production, it ranked 
second with 42,000 tons. Yet, these 
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_ Mesignated as a “redevelopment area”. 
‘four others are being surveyed right now 
because of critical unemployment. 
. These counties will be able to help them- 
Selves if we help them put men back 
to work in our small mines. 
I am sure other lead-zinc producing 
States will be helped as well as my own 


annually. Yet, domestic production last 
year stood at 435,000 tons of zinc and 
246,000 tons of lead. This means, in 
Short, that some 60 percent of these 
metals used here, came from abroad. 

The bill, in serving to boost domestic 
production, is a step in the right direc- 
tion. But still more remains to be done 
in developing and strengthening our 
domestic sources of lead and zinc. This 
is only commonsense considering the 
troubled world in which we live today. 
We must gear ourselves to supply our 
needs at home, to meet any emergency. 
I urge Members to support this bill. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, wiii the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. PFOST. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 84 which 
would in a small way rectify the hard- 
ship’ being imposed upon the small pro- 
ducers of lead and zinc by virtue of the 
foreign policy pursued by the United 
States over a period of years. At the 
outset I wish to express my admiration 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Epmonpson] for the valiant fight he has 
waged to help the dwindling number of 
small lead and zinc producers in the 
United States, and the hardy miners 
who have lost their jobs because of the 
oversupply of these minerals on the US. 
market which stems from imports from 
abroad. 

I point out that a sound foundation 
has been laid for bringing this legisla- 
tion to the floor of this House. Year 
after year this matter has been taken to 
the Tariff Commission which has made 
the findings necessary to warrant ex- 
ecutive relief under the peril point pro- 
visions of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, but in the interest of foreign 
relations such relief has been denied. 
Thus at this point this body is the court 
of last resort, so to speak, and justice 
must be done and notice served that our 
foreign aid policies must be modified to 
afford a modicum of equity and fair 
play to the industries of the United 
States. I wholeheartedly support this 
bill. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. PFOST. Iyield to the gentleman 
from New Mexico. 


- Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to join my colleagues in urging the 
passage of H.R. 84, a bill which would 
stabilize the lead and zinc industry in 
our country and alleviate the grave 
situation in these industries which has 
been increasing with the passing of the 
last several years. 

I would like to express my profound 
belief that it is now time to enact some 
Positive legislation if we are to put hard- 
hit industries on their feet, and in the 
long run accomplish the much needed ob- 
jective of assuring development. 

Testimony has been presented to the 
committees in hearings with respect to 
national figures concerning not only the 
low ebb of production but also the low 
ebb of employment. I will not go into the 
national picture in any great detail, but 
I believe it is important to emphasize 
that the Tariff Commission only last fall 
unalterably, through the medium of 
carefully compiled statistics, greatly 
strengthened our convictions as to the 
basically depressed conditions concern- 
ing the zinc and lead industry in this 
country. On pages 2 and 3 of the re- 
port submitted by the Tariff Commis- 
sion to the President it is pointed out 
that U.S. mine output of zinc declined 
from 532,000 tons in 1957 to 412,000 tons 
in 1958, and although there was a slight 
increase to 425,000 tons in 1959, produc- 
tion in these years was lower than in any 
year since our gravest depression in the 
early 1930’s. Further, the U.S. mine out- 
put of lead declined from 338,000 tons in 
1957 to 256,000 tons in 1959, and this 
production in 1959 was the lowest on 
record since 1899. I sincerely believe 
that these figures speak for themselves, 
and the Tariff Commission report square- 
ly places these industries in a most 
precarious and untenable position. I am 
sure that we are all familiar with the 
findings and recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission, with the subsequent 
unsatisfactory actions taken by the 
executive department. 

I would sincerely appreciate a few 
moments more, if I may, in pointing out 
the severe impact of this depressive con- 
dition in New Mexico. The zinc and 
lead industries were of prime importance 
to the economy of our State for many 
years, and this was particularly true 
from 1948 to 1952 when the aggregate 
production on an average of both indus- 
tries approximated almost $12 million 
ayear. There were in the neighborhood 
of 1,200 men employed in these indus- 
tries in New Mexico in 1952. In subse- 
quent years, because of the rapid decline 
in metal prices and increased imports, 
our zinc and lead production dropped 55 
percent, which is a most sizable figure 
economywise when we take into account 
not only the size of our State but the 
fact that we can hardly be considered 
as an industrial State. 

I think I can advisedly argue that both 
industries were virtually closed down well 
over 2 years ago, and the iocalities af- 
fected, particularly Grant County, lost 
the principal source of tax revenue. I 
think it is significant to note that the 
Employment Security Commission of 
New Mexico recently reported after ex- 
haustive research that mining job open- 
ings alone had dropped 23 percent just 
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from last year. New Mexico has had 
countless families on breadlines similar 
to those of the 1930’s, and we say this 
not figuratively but literaliy since Gov- 
ernment records will show that com- 
modities such as dried eggs, powdered 
milk, and other basic subsistence needs 
had to be channeled into these areas 
time and again. As a matter of fact, 
those areas never received enough com- 
modity assistance to anywhere near meet 
their needs, and it is a sad plight indeed 
in this great country that such situations 
should exist, which situations, of course, 
are wholly incomprehensible to the loyal 
Americans suffering the plight firsthand. 

I strongly contend and believe, right- 
fully so, that coordinated efforts to al- 
leviate these grave conditions and stabi- 
lize these industries through workable, 
long-range programs fall directly within 
the intents and purposes of our new 
President in his efforts to meet head-on 
the most challenging problems connected 
with distressed and depressed economic 
conditions in our country. 

I would like to emphasize that the cur- 
rent urgency in the lead-zinc mining 
industry is underscored by the complete 
shutdown of several mines in New 
Mexico. Production in New Mexico has 
fluctuated to such an extent during the 
last 10 years, from 7,021 tons of lead and 
50,975 tons of zinc mined in 1952 to 
almost a standstill in 1954, at which time 
production of lead reached a bottom of 
887 tons and only 6 tons of zinc. Pro- 
duction during 1960 was only 35 percent 
of normal. Severe unemployment and 
job insecurity has plagued our lead-zinc 
mines in New Mexico creating extreme 
hardship on many families. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. PFOST. I shall be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I desire to take this 
time to say a word on behalf of my 
colleague, the gentleman from Okla- 
home [Mr. EpmMonpson]. I have never 
seen anybody pursue a matter more dili- 
gently or thoroughly than the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, my colleague, has 
pursued this particular matter. His 
district is in the great tristate area 
which is one of the principal lead- and 
zinc-producing areas in the world, and 
the people living in that area have him 
to thank for a tremendous and impor- 
tant job. He has used his great and 
resourceful talents in their behalf on this 
as on many other occasions. 

I thank the gentlewoman from Idaho 
for yielding. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. PFOST. I yield to my distin- 
guished leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very glad 
to hear the remarks made by my dis- 
tinguished friend, the majority whip, 
about the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Epmonpson], the remarks by the 
chairman of the committee, and the re- 
marks of the gentlewoman from Idaho 
who now has the well. 

Ep EpMONDSON has been tireless in his 
efforts to get this bill out of committee; 
and after the bill came out of commit- 
tee he certainly was on my trail. I told 
him that if he got a rule out of the 
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Rules Committee I would program it 
just as quickly as I possibly could. The 
rule came out last Tuesday, and the bill 
is programed for today and is now un- 
der consideration. 

I want the record to show that I have 
never had any more pleasant experi- 
ence, but an indefatigable one on the 
part of another colleague, than I have 
had with reference to this bill and pro- 
graming it for the consideration of 
the House—the pleasant, wholesome, 
constant, persuasive, and effective ob- 
servations and requests by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. EpMoNnpDSON]. 

Speaking on the bill, I think it is a 
very fair bill. The committee has done 
an excellent job. The departments in 
reporting on the bill recognize the situ- 
ation that exists with its relationship 
to small producers, and it is a pleasure 
for me not only to cooperate with my 
good friend, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Epmonpson], in bringing the 
bill up for very early action in the House, 
but it is also a pleasure to speak in its 
support. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. LANGEN]. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee has before it H.R. 84, a bill 
designed to stimulate the mining of lead 
and zinc by small domestic producers at 
a cost of $16,500,000 for the next 4 years. 
I arise in opposition to this legislation 
for specific reasons: 

First. This legislation starts another 
subsidy program in a new field that 
could grow into gigantic proportions. 

Second. The bill does not provide any 
resemblance of a solution to the prob- 
lem which is one of establishing a reli- 
able market for American mined lead 
and zinc. 

Third. The bill does not even recognize 
the heart of the problem which is ex- 
cessive stocks of lead and zinc created 
by reduced market demands and contin- 
uous increases in imports. 

Fourth. The legislation creates more 
problems than it proposes to solve. May 
I speak briefly to each of these points. 

First, may I state most emphatically 
that I am sympathetic to the plight of 
the small lead and zinc producers, many 
who have been forced out of business in 
recent years due to a variety of reasons. 
With the industry’s economic plight, I 
surely have no quarrel. Statistics show 
that since 1956, the domestic miner has 
continuously received a smaller percent- 
age of our market, and the importer has 
been flooding us with excessive unneeded 
imports. ‘The results, of course, have 
been excessive metal stocks, reduced 
market prices, closed mines, unemploy- 
ment, and a genuinely sick industry. 
Such conditions are surely worthy of our 
most sincere and dedicated attention. 

The legislation before us, however, 
would be the beginning of a new sub- 
sidy program in the field of the mining 
industry. If we single out lead and zinc 
for this giveaway program, why not 
bring in other materials such as iron ore 
and other metals? I am not suggesting 
a similar scheme for iron ore, but may I 
remind the House that it is an industry 
that also finds itself in about the same 
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state of depression as lead and zinc; with 
iron ore, too, we continue to import more 
and more to the detriment of our domes- 
tic mining areas specifically identified 
by the now-depressed Minnesota iron 
range, which has historically been a sup- 
plier of the Nation’s raw material for 
steel. It would be equally foolish to sub- 
sidize the iron ore industry without a 
long-range program to stabilize the min- 
ing community in general. 

May I call your attention to the mag- 
nitude of a program of this kind in iron 
ore which involves millions of tons a 
year as compared to thousands in the 
field of lead and zinc, and an industry 
that has a much more intricate relation- 
ship to our entire national economy. At 
the same time it would be most discrim- 
inating to recognize in this manner one 
segment of the mining industry and not 
the other. Time would surely bring like 
requests for equal treatment. 

The bill does not provide a solution to 
the problem. Statistics submitted to the 


committee by the Bureau of Mines indi- 


cate that in 1956 there were 638 mines 
in operation which produced less than 
3,000 tons per year—the maximum vol- 
ume to which the legislation is applica- 
ble—by 1960 the figure had been reduced 
to 273 mines, indicating that 365 had 
been forced to shut down their operation 
during this period. The 273 mines in 
operation during 1960 produced annually 
58,000 tons of ore. These 273 mines in 
operation would be eligible for subsidy 
payments which at present prices would 
probably average about $40 per . ton. 
These mines would then demand more 
than 50 percent of the $4,500,000 appro- 
priation for the first year. The 365 
mines that are now not operating pro- 
duced 149,500 tons of ore in 1956, and 
so there would be money enough avail- 
able to accommodate less than one-third 
of their production in the first year and 
this would be continuously reduced in 
each of the suceeding years. By these 
mathematics it is easily understood that 
the legislation at best would offer some 
relief to less than a third of the mining 
operations that are now closed. 

The bill further fails to recognize that 
the lead and zinc problem has been ag- 
gravated and generated by a continuous 
increase in the imports of lead and zinc 
to the point of where we now import 
about 60 percent of our annual U.S. re- 
quirements. Mr. Clark Wilson, chair- 
man of the Emergency Lead and Zinc 
Committee, Washington, D.C., told the 
Subcommittee on Mines and Mining that 
domestic miners believe we should pro- 
vide for them at least 50 percent of the 
annual U.S. requirements of lead and 
zinc, ores and concentrates. This situ- 
ation has been further verified by the 
Tariff Commission. 

Three times within recent years the 
lead and zinc industry has appealed to 
them, claiming that imports were creat- 
ing an excess supply in relation to our 
requirements and were destroying the 
industry. The Tariff Commission agreed 
in all three instances that the lead and 
zinc industry was being substantially in- 
jured by this great volume of imports. 
I am sure that a combination of tariffs 
and quotas could be worked out that 
would stimulate the lead and zinc in- 
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dustry without direct subsidies to the 
marginal producers, which would still 
give foreign producers a market for these 
materials, while at the same time pro- 
vide the United States with a tariff in- 
come instead of a “handout” deficit. 
This method would provide a giant step 
for the entire domestic lead and zinc in- 
dustry to recover on a sound long-range 
basis. 

The legislation creates more problems 
than it solves. First, there would be real 
administrative problems in determining 
who would be eligible for these subsidies, 
inasmuch as we have already indicated 
the bill provides sufficient moneys for 
only about one-third of the closed mines. 

Second, inasmuch as the legislation 
does nothing to provide an improved 
markei, if the total production is in- 
creased by the reopening of smaller 
mines, then it obviously follows that 
larger mines would be forced to reduce 
their production. A reduction in their 
production would necessarily mean un- 
employment and the same hardships that 
are now experienced by the closed mines. 
Consequently, we would only be shifting 
the problem from one area to another. A 
future problem would be created during 
the second, third, and fourth years, be- 
cause the bill provides for reduced. 
amounts of moneys and participation 
during these years, and unless some other 
steps are taken at the end of the 4-year 
period, the problem becomes substan- 
tially worse than it is now, both in re- 
lationship to excessive material stocks, 
reduced prices, closed mines, and unem- 
ployment. 

In view of these most undesirable fea- 
tures, I would implore my colleagues to 
consider the dangers that accompany a 
continuing policy of temporary assist- 
ance measures that add not one ounce of 
mortar to the firm foundation needed 
to help a sick industry. Perhaps if we 
start saying “no” to this succession of 
“stopgap handouts” we can generate 
some enthusiasm for long-range plan- 
ning as has recently been suggested 
by the Tariff Commission and others who 
are well acquainted with the nature of 
this problem. At best, the legislation can 
offer little but e@ prolonged agony to 
the lead and zinc mining industry that 
needs more than a prescription of a tem- 
porary Federal handout to cure its ills. 

For these reasons, I urge the House to 
disapprove the legislation before us. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANGEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. I want to say that I 
agree with the position taken by the gen- 
tleman. There are many other indus- 
tries in the United States, the textile in- 
dustry, for instance, that have been very 
seriously affected by imports. Why 
should we not bring bills in here to sub- 
sidize these various industries, and will 
the same people who brought this bill in 
support the reciprocal trade agreements 
when they are up for consideration, that 
has brought about this condition? 

Mr. LANGEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Kyu]. 
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Mr, KYL. Mr.-.Chairman, it is not 
easy to oppose the legislative proposals of 
those who have shown me such kindness 
and consideration. I do so without any 
rancor. 

Mr. Chairman, the major fault with 
this legislation, as everyone agrees, is 
that we do not go to the cause. The 
prescription does not fit the diagnosis of 
the ailment. But beyond that, we have 
to look at the practical side. Every one 
of us is interested in helping these 
miners who are unemployed. Every one 
of us is sympathetic to these people. 
This bill is designed to stimulate produc- 
tion—I repeat, stimulate production. 

I suppose if we have any sympathies, 
our sympathy would be with the small 
producer as opposed to the larger pro- 
ducer. But let us look at this practically. 
We have an oversupply of these products, 
and we are trying to stimulate produc- 
tion. From a practical standpoint, the 
barn is full. We have to look at the 
problems we create as well as those we 
solve in this legislation. Suppose we do 
help these small producers of lead and 
zinc on a temporary basis? Every time 
we add another ton of lead and zinc to 
the oversupply—and this is always the 
inevitable result of compensatory pay- 
ments—that production has to be taken 
from the production of the larger mines 
which are in operation. I cannot see 
any other result than that the unemploy- 
ment will move from the small segments 
of the industry to those larger producers. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KYL. I yield very briefly. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Assuming the 
state of facts that we have in agriculture, 
with our warehouses full of surplus agri- 
cultural goods, would the gentleman say 
we should cut off all supports to agricul- 
tural production? 

Mr. KYL. The present program in 
agriculture is not one of compensatory 
payments which have historically in- 
creased production. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. But it is one 
where we have a surplus on hand, and 
we are continuing to support it. 

Mr. KYL. The attempt is to limit 
production rather than increase produc- 
tion. However, the point is this: If we 
have an individual who is unemployed in 
a larger mine, I submit that that man is 
just as unemployed and just as much a 
hardship case as is one who is unem- 
ployed in a small mine. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another factor 
to which I would like to call attention. 
This legislation is a very strong admis- 
sion that the depressed areas legislation 
which we have employed to solve prob- 
lems of this specific nature—these de- 
pressed area programs—are not capable 
of solving the problem. So we have to 
move to some other program like this to 
assist in this area. ‘These depressed 
mining areas are the exact situations to 
which this broad area redevelopment 
proposal was directed. We see that it is 
not filling the need. 

Mr. Chairman, I would move to one 
other consideration. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SayLor] will 
shortly propose an amendment which 
would reverse the procedure under this 
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bill. The largest payments will be made 
first, and then we go to smaller payments 
as the program progresses. 

In actuality, these small producers are 
not ready to jump into a full-fledged 
program of production. I do not think 
there is any question that the small pro- 
ducers would be better off starting with 
the smaller production and moving to a 
larger production. I intend to assist the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania in his 
amendment for the simple reason that if 
this legislation does pass I want it to be 
the best possible legislation we can get 
for the small miner. I think the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma recognizes that 
principle. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. If the Saylor 
amendment is adopted reversing the pro- 
cedure and increasing the production re- 
sulting from this program, would the 
gentleman then support the bill? 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman’s position 
would be this. He would still be opposed 
because of the reasons he has thus far 
expressed; but I would feel much better 
because the legislation had been im- 
proved if it does indeed pass. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
has been frank with me and I appreciate 
it. 

Mr. KYL. In other words, the Saylor 
amendment asks this question: What 
are we trying to do in this proposal? 
Are we trying to nurse a sick patient to 
health or are we simply trying to buy 
flowers for the funeral? ‘There is every 
reason to believe that there are many 
people in the departments of government 
around this city who see this as a means 
not only of phasing-out a subsidy pro- 
gram but a means of phasing-out the 
small producers of lead and zinc. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hau]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
be the last to decry the need, because I 
come from the famous tristate area of 
southwest Missouri. There are many 
people in this area who are out of min- 
ing jobs just as we are about out of 
lead and zine ore. There is a tremen- 
dous stockpile on hand and a decreasing 
demand with greater imports. The 
proper correction of an error is not to 
commit another. However, it is a stop- 
gap measure similar to the fabulous 
opening of Pandora’s box. Now, bhe- 
cause I have made a study, I can answer 
one of the gentlemen from the Commit- 
tee on Rules who is worried about the 
reaction of the State Department, the 
administration, and the Department of 
the Interior. At the proper time I shall 
ask permission to have certain letters 
elucidating this printed in the Recorp; 
but at this time I would say that our of- 
fice has made a long study, and basically 
this bill would be expected to stimulate 
about 60,000 tons of lead and zinc pro- 
duction during the first year, if passed. 
These estimates are well based. Never- 
theless, there remains the fundamental 
fact that the bill in effect will result in 
increased lead and zinc production with- 
out providing an additional market, and 
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thus will only deteriorate the long-range 
market-price problem. It does not even 
treat the symptom, but merely sidec- 
skirts it. It would be like trying to 
prevent Roger Maris from hitting 60 
home runs by giving him an intentional 
walk every time. He might not hit 60 
home runs, but he would be on base 
every time and would score on some- 
body else’s hit. 

The only sane solution appears to be 
more proper quotas with the backoff of 
the State Department, or the Aspinall 
approach which will reduce the amount 
of foreign ore coming into this country. 
It appears that if Congress adopts this 
approach it will have to do it over the 
obstinate efforts of the State Depart- 
ment whose concern is more with the 
problems of foreign producers than with 
our own producers. 

Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the body of the REcorp 
at this point, herewith is my letter to the 
President pertinent to the subject of 
lead-zinc, July 13, 1961, and the reply 
which I received from the President’s 
office dated July 18, 1961. Subsequent- 
ly I received a letter from Mr. John 
Kelly, Department of the Interior, which 
in essence contained the same recom- 
mendations this Department made to 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. As yet I have not had 
a reply from the Department of State: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1961. 
Hon. JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am disturbed by 
the recommendations of your administra- 
tion within the past few weeks affecting 
policy toward the lead-zinc industry. I wish 
to call several matters to your attention, and 
to the attention of your advisers in the De- 
partment of Interior and the Department 
of Siate. 

One cannot help but draw the conclusion 
that the Department of State and the De- 
partment of the Interior are recommending a 
course of action which will be utterly dis- 
astrous for our domestic lead-zinc industry, 
and for the thousands of persons employed 
in that industry. 

Specifically, I refer to the administration’s 
recommendation for a system of barter and 
stockpile as the solution to the lead-zinc 
problem. More “solutions” like this and we 
will no longer have a lead-zinc problem—or 
a lead-zinc industry. 

As a Representative of the Seventh Dis- 
trict of Missouri, with a concentration of 
lead-zinc mines, I call attention to these 
recent developments: 

1. Negotiations are nearing completion for 
barter of 100,000 tons of lead from Australian 
and Canadian mining companies. This 
metal will be added to the US. supplemental 
stockpile in spite of the unanimous objec- 
tion of the domestic lead-zine industry. 

In essence, we are thus using our agri- 
cultural surpluses in a barter arrangement 
which will add to our lead-zinc surpluses 
and will tend to further depress the lead- 
zinc market. 

2. The administration has recommended 
a “new” policy that would consist of a barter 
program to purchase $60 million worth of 
surplus domestic lead-zinc stocks now held 
by US. producers, to be added to the sup- 
plemental stockpile. 

A review of our policy over the past 10 
years will disclose that the major effect of 
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stockpiling and barter has been to encourage 
more foreign production of lead and zinc, 
Foreign producers, many of them subsidized 
through our foreign aid program, have never 
failed to take advantage of opportunities to 
feed their production into the United States. 

The present quotas are so high that they 
offer virtually no restriction on these im- 
ports. Any temporary benefit from this pro- 
posal would not reach the miners who are 
the ones who need help, but would go to two 
or three large producers whose excess stocks, 
in many cases, has been refined from foreign 
ores, and who have large oversea invest- 
ments, 

The major cause of instability of price and 
stocks during the past 10 years has been and 
still is the import of excessive foreign sup- 
plies of these metals, largely the result of 
higher production costs here and economic 
assistance to oversea producers. 

It might be added that other domestic 
programs implemented by the administra- 
tion affecting wage costs, tax demands, etc., 
are hardly calculated to lower our own pro- 
duction costs. 

It is an irrefutable fact that the State De- 
partment has been the major obstacle in 
efforts to grant relief to our lead-zinc indus- 
try through adjustments in tariffs and 
quotas—this in spite of the fact that several 
Tariff Commission determinations of injury 
with recommendations for greater tariff pro- 
tection have fallen—and continue to fall— 
on deaf ears. 

I contend that the State Department has 
virtual sole jurisdiction in an area affecting 
thousands of domestic jobs in the lead-zinc 
industry, and that responsible persons in 
that Department are resigned to the demise 
of this industry, this in spite of the fact that 
lead and zinc are strategic materials, the 
domestic production of which is absolutely 
vital to our defense needs in times of emer- 
gency. 

I submit that the domestic miner should 
have at least a minimum of 50 percent of 
our U.S. market needs of lead and zinc ores 
and that it is time for this administration to 
begin paying more heed to the advice of in- 
dustry spokesmen and less heed to officials 
in the State Department who seem to be 
wholly preoccupied with the creation of jobs 
overseas at the expense of domestic workers. 
Surely, we must realize that we cannot and 
should not curry favor or influence foreign 
loyalty with self-degrading and one-way 
trade agreements. 

I believe that H.R. 3416, involving judicial 
use of tariffs and import quotas with less 
influence on subsidies, is at least a step in 
the right direction and is urgently needed if 
the lead-zinc industry in southwest Missouri 
is to survive. Do you recall your campaign 
promises in Joplin, Mo., while wearing a 
miner’s “hard hat”? 

I also urge the administration to recon- 
sider its support of section 609 of the foreign 
aid bill which would permit the AID Ad- 
ministrator to dispose of lead-zinc from our 
supplemental stockpile unless the Congress 
specifically disapproves the plan within a 
60-day period. Such “vest-pocket approval” 
techniques have no place in a statesmanlike 
legislative program. 

Aside from the constitutional question of 
whether should abandon its au- 
thority in this area, it makes little sense for 
the administration to be seeking authority to 
unload our lead-zinc stockpile on the world 
market at the same time that it is negoti- 
ating an agreement with Canada and Aus- 
tralia to obtain their lead and zinc for inclu- 
sion in that same stockpile. 

Nor do I believe that the administration 
should take such authority out of the hands 
of a domestic agency, OCDM, and place it 
in the hands of an agency primarily con- 
cerned with foreign affairs and having little 
regard for the effect of its actions on our 
domestic economy. 
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At the meeting with the mining State con- 
gressional group on June 23 you indicated 
your intent to assign a task force to 
devote further study to the lead-zinc 
problem. 

The last thing we need is a task force 
study to tell us what our problems are in 
the lead-zine industry. We know what those 
problems are; we know what initial steps 
should be taken; and we certainly know that 
the situation will become steadily worse as 
long as policy is being dictated by the De- 
partment of State. 

I hope you will see fit to reverse the ad- 
ministration’s policy so that a sick industry 
will be given a chance for survival, and our 
internal economy may flourish again on 
principles which have made our Nation 


great. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Dourwarp G. HALL, 
Member of Congress. 





THE WHITE House, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1961. 
Hon. Durwarp G. HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: For the President, I 
would like to acknowledge and thank you 
for your letter of July 13 commenting on a 
policy for the domestic lead-zinc industry. 
Certainly, the domestic barter suf- 
fers from some of the disadvantages to which 
you refer, and I am bringing your com- 
ments to the attention of the Department 
of the Interior and the Department of State 
for consideration. 

We expect that within a few days, the De- 
partment of Interior will be prepared to 
express its views on the pending legislation 
dealing with the lead and zinc industry. 
We appreciate your letting us have the bene- 
fit of your thinking. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE F. O’BRIEN, 
Special Assistant to the President. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., August 7, 1961. 
Hon. Durwarp G. HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hauu: Your letter of July 13 ad- 
dressed to the President has been referred 
to this Department for further reply. 

The proposed barter program is not being 
pursued actively at the present time. It is 
undoubtedly true that the Government’s ac- 
quisition of lead and zinc, both by purchase 
for the strategic stockpile and by barter, 
over a period of several years did serve to 

te am overproduction of these 
metals. It was for this reason that in 1958 
this Department requested the Department 
of Agriculture to remove lead and zinc from 
the list of materials eligible for barter. We 
did not suggest merely a resumption of the 
earlier program. We y proposed 
that it be limited to the acquisition of sur- 
plus stocks in the United States, and we 
had expected to obtain some kind of agree- 
ment with producers holding these stocks 
not to rebuild them. This was 
never thought of as the solution to the en- 
tire lead-zinc problem. I= fact, we believe 
that any single solution to xuch a complex 
problem is likely to create as many difficul- 
ties as it solves. 

I am enclosing a copy of the statement 
which I presented to the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Minerals, Materials, and Fuels on 
July 25 concerning lead-zinc legislation. 
You will note that our reference to task 
forces is not a further study of the lead- 
zinc problem, but a basic analysis of de. 
pressed community problems and a begin- 
ning of a program of basic improvement of 
the economic opportunities in these areas. 
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We welcome your interest. and appreciate 
your continued cooperation. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN M. KEtty, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. THomson]. 

Mr,.. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to support and to as- 
sist the descendants of generations of 
mining families in the district I repre- 
sent. This is a historic industry in 
that area. It was devised to defend 
the people of this country when they 
were fighting the Indian wars in the 
Midwest. It was the zinc-and-lead- 
producing area that provided the bul- 
lets that Abraham Lincoln used when 
he came as an Illinois milijiaman into 
the State of Wisconsin 130-some years 
ago. 

I believe that we have the question 
here today of determining whether we 
want a bill of this kind which will sta- 
bilize an industry and keep it alive or 
whether we are going to pursue the pol- 
icy of providing money for distressed 
areas. The area I represent does not 
have a county in it that is eligible for 
rural rehabilitation or for distress re- 
lief, and we want to keep it that way. 
This is a breath of oxygen, if you please, 
for an industry which is suffocating 
from foreign imports. I believe in 
keeping the industry alive rather than 
sending aid to the families after they 
have lost their jobs in this industry. 

My distinguished colleague from Mis- 
souri said we need to back up the State 
Department. We do not need to back 
up the State Department. What he 
meant was that we need a State 
ment with some backbone in it, and the 
doctor well knows that. There is no re- 
lief through the tariff procedure. 

Mr.HALL. I wanted to say “back off” 
the State Department, not “back up.” I 
think they ought to be backed out of 
Washington, 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. You are 
improving. 


tariff provision. ‘There is no hope in 
the field of quotas. We were in the 
White House and we tried to sit around 
the rocking chair, but the President was 
sick that day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 
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time we can reappraise the policy of this 
Government as it affects reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

I have long been disturbed at the 
ruination of the plywood business in 
Wisconsin from foreign imports of ply- 
wood. I am disturbed at the ruination 
of the rubber manufacturers in my dis- 
trict. I am disturbed because of the 
textile mills in my district that are go- 
ing out of business, because last year 
imported enough woolen textiles to 
keep 60 American mills in operation. 

I hope this bill will be approved. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 

2 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. McVey). 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to compliment the gentleman from Colo- 
rado and afso the gentleman from Okla- 
homa for their tireless efforts in behalf 
of the lead and zinc industry. 

We can talk until we are blue in the 
face about the evils of subsidies but the 
fact is that they are here. It is an 
accepted principle, and it exists in many 
forms. In this one world philosophy 
we are going to have to use the subsidy 
because it is our only hope for the small 
producers of lead and zinc to offer them 
immediate relief. 

Somebody mentioned the law of sup- 
ply and demand. The law of supply and 
demand was repealed by foreign aid. We 
are trading surplus agricultural products 
for 45,000 tons of lead and zinc from 
Australia, and for 55,000 tons of lead 
and zinc from Canada. You talk about 
supply and demand. The demand is in 
the United States, which is the largest 
consumer of these products, yet the sup- 
ply is abroad because most of it is being 
imported. The result is we have already 
subsidized the miners through welfare 
payments being doled out in the social 
welfare program. 

In Cherokee County in my district, 
which is involved in this, that county 
has the largest welfare load of any coun- 
ty in Kansas in proportion to population. 
Southeast Kansas has lost 15,000 people 
in the last 10 years, not merely because 
of the decline in this industry but as a 
partial result of it. In 1956 there were 
40 operating mines in the State of Kan- 
sas with combined production of lead 
and zine under 3,000 tons. Today there 
is only one good operating mine, and 
there are two marginal mines. In 1956 
in Kansas, 36,300 tons of lead and zinc 
were produced, yet last year there were 
only 3,898 tons, a decline of approxi- 
mately 90 percent. 

Additionally, in southeastern Kansas 
-we have the largest supplier of mining 
equipment in the tristate area, so that we 
would also be indirectly benefited in this 
way by the passage of this legislation. 

I am not talking about a depleted field 
for there are approximately 1,900,000 
tons of recoverable metal in the tristate 
area. These are good mines, the water 
is pumped out and they are ready for 
production. We talk about spending 
money to retrain people. You could re- 
tain people down in southeastern Kan- 
sas, but there would be no jobs for them 


to go to. In the first place, they do not 
want to leave their chosen homes. So 
what is 
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already have and furnish the miners em- 
ployment? ‘The chamber of commerce 
spends money to attract new industries 
into our State. That is fine, but here is 
an existing industry we can revitalize by 
giving some positive relief through this 
bill. What is the matter with helping 
our American citizens? We have sub- 
sidized foreigners with $8.8 billion in the 
foreign aid program, subsidizing, in ef- 
fect, foreign miners. I think it is high 
time we took care of our own. It seems 
to me, our Government today is some- 
what in the position of a woman who 
used to live in my hometown. She was 
so carried away with her missionary 
work and by the people abroad that she 
neglected her own family with the result 
that her own son ended in the peniten- 
tiary. Let us not neglect American in- 
dustries. 

Admittedly, this bill does not solve the 
basic cause, but it does offer necessary 
relief. We need relief. Everybody gets 
up here and says, “Well, we can sympa- 
thize with the lead and zinc mining 
industry.” 

Gentlemen, I submit we appreciate 
your sympathy, but we need your help. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McVEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. BREEDING. I thank my col- 
league. I want to join with all my col- 
leagues today in support of this legisla- 
tion. In my 5 years as a Member of the 
Congress, I have always supported this 
legislation. I compliment the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson], 
chairman of the subcommittee, for his 
diligent work and his hard work in 
bringing this legislation to the floor of 
the House again this year. I join with 
the remarks of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas in support of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to support 
H.R. 84. Domestic lead and zinc pro- 
ducers are in trouble, and it seems to 
me that the only way help can be se- 
cured for them is through legislation 
of this type. 

A similar bill passed the House last 
year. The present bill is a modified ver- 
sion of that legislation, having been 
scaled down both in cost and coverage, 
and it is carefully written to limit the 
program to 4 years. 

I have no lead and zinc mines in my 
congressional district, Mr. Chairman. 
But lead and zinc is important to the 
State of Kansas and I firmly believe that 
whatever helps one section of my State 
helps the entire State. That accounts 
for my interest in this legislation. 

For 8 years efforts have been made to 
have the Tariff Commission take appro- 
priate action to protect this important 
domestic industry against unfair com- 


-petition. The Tariff Commission has 


failed to act so the only recourse is to 
seek relief through legislation. 

The future of a vital domestic indus- 
try is at stake in this legislation. The 
jobs of thousands of miners are also at 
stake. If we pass this bill, we will en- 
able the industry—and especially the 
small producers—to get through a very 
difficult period ahead. 

Without this legislation, I doubt that 
the lead and zinc industry can survive. 
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Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
passage of this legislation today. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. Peterson]. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Chairman, in 
the west central area of my district, Juab 
County, in the State of Utah, we are in 
desperate need of relief for our small 
operators of lead and zinc mines and 
mills such as would be provided in this 
bill, H.R. 84. 

In 1949 we had 2,948 men employed 
in these mines in my district; today we 
have but 981. In 1949 our lead and zinc 
mines had an assessed valuation of nearly 
$10 million; today that valuation is $214 
million. In 1956 we had 54 small pro- 
ducers of lead and zinc in Utah; today 
we have only 39. 

Production of these minerals in the 
United States has decreased by 338,700 
tons annually since 1947; 287,600 tons 
of this reduction, or 85 percent of the to- 
tal, has occurred in the Western States 
alone, with a substantial part of it from 
my district in Utah. 

Our domestic lead and zinc mining in- 
dustry is suffering from the effects of low 
market prices as a result of excessive for- 
eign imports. In January of this year I 
introduced H.R. 3461, a bill to stabilize 
the mining of lead and zinc in the United 
States. Five months later I appealed di- 
rectly to the President for an effective 
policy by this new administration for re- 
lief from instability of prices and stocks. 

The industry has worked for the past 
decade to establish a sound domestic 
minerals policy, but legislation to achieve 
that purpose has been given the pocket 
veto and the industry has been further 
sidetracked with such palliatives as 
stockpiling, barter, and ineffective quo- 
tas. The direct effect of this stockpil- 
ing, barter and inordinately high quotas 
during this 10-year period has been to 
encourage more foreign production, and 
not once in the last 10 years has do- 
mestic production eqvaled the foreign 
imports. 

Industry needs and seeks a long-term 
solution to their basic problem of insta- 
bility of prices and supply. I am con- 
fident that given time the administration 
will present such a long-term solution, 
but in the meantime the small producer 
needs immediate assistance. H.R. 84 as 
reported by the House committee would 
provide temporary relief during the next 
4 years, making it possible for our small 
operators to remain in business. It 
would also encourage those who have 
been forced to shut down to resume op- 
erations. 

Mr. Chairman, I appeal to the Mem- 
bers of this body for enactment of H.R. 
84, which will provide a limited subsidy 
as a practical solution to the problems of 
the lead-zinc industry. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Berry.] 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
support this legislation not because it 
solves any problem and not because it 
offers any solution to the problem that 
confronts us, but my friends until the 
Congress gets sufficient intestinal forti- 
tude to attack this and these other im- 
port problems at the roots, then I say 
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we must have these subsidy programs. 
This is just another such program. We 
need no farm program—we need no 
farm subsidies. The American farmer 
cannot today produce sufficient food and 
fiber to feed and clothe the American 
people. We need no mineral program. 
We need no mineral subsidies. We need 
no fishing and marine life program or 
subsidy or coal program or textile sub- 
sidy or any of the rest of these subsidy 
programs. All we need in this country 
is import protection—some kind of an 
import tax. 

Now I say to you that the producers 
in every field can meet the additional 
cost of living in this country, because 
they can produce more efficiently but 
they cannot meet the additional cost of 
living and at the same time meet the ad- 
ditional cost of our tax burdens. Our 
producers are asked to raise, in addition 
to everything else, $50 billion for de- 
fense. Defense of whom? Not the 
United States but the entire free world. 
This $50 billion has got to be added to 
the cost of everything that we produce, 
but our competitors, whom we defend, 
are not required to add this expense to 
the cost of their production. 

Now I say to you that I do not know 
whether the answer is import duties, 
whether it is quotas, or an import tax, 
but I do say to you that the only way 
we can require our competitors in these 
countries that we are defending to assist 
in their own defense, and the cost of 
their own defense, is to provide some 
kind of an import tax. And, until we do 
that we are going to have farm sub- 
sidies, we are going to have mineral sub- 
sidies, we are going to have textile sub- 
sidies, and we are going to be subsidizing 
everything else. I say to you that until 
we get to the root of the problem, until 
Congress is ready to attack it at the 
roots, this is the kind of a program we 
must resort to and we must continue to 
resort to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. I agree with the gentle- 
man from South Dakota completely. I 
have a bill pending before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, H.R. 5173, which 
will impose substantial import duties. 
This would be a permanent solution. I 
hope to get a favorable report in Jan- 
uary. I had a favorable report last year 
from the Committee on Ways and Means. 
I feel that we should pass this bill to help 
this almost dying domestic segment of 
the industry. 

Mr. BERRY. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I want to associate my- 
self with the thoughts expressed by the 
gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Baker] 
and the present speaker and, I under- 
stand, the committee. We have to keep 
the water out of these mines or lose this 
important industry in our country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
++ yan from South Dakota has ex- 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time to the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. Dominick]. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, in 
my talk to the House during the debate 
on the rule I mentioned some statements 
that were made by the administration. I 
would like to again quote from that in 
order to bring to you the problem that 
we are facing. On page 109 of the com- 
mittee hearing, in connection with the 
original H.R. 84, Mr. Edwards said: 

We have offered no panacea for the ills of 
the domestic mining industry. We think it 
is increasingly clear that short-term meas- 
ures of assistance, such as subsidies to pro- 
duction, merely call for more and greater 
subsidies and lead to more and greater direct 
intervention in business by the Government. 

We think now is the time to make the 
sacrifices needed and so direct our energies 
as to assure that over the long run we shall 
have viable economies in every region of our 
Nation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of the time to the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
real pleasure to be permitted to support 
H.R. 84 dealing with special emergency 
relief for the lead and zinc industry. 
Lead and zinc, as I suppose everyone 
knows, occur together in a natural state. 
Thus they are treated as one problem. 
The Congress is again wrestling with 
a program and with a problem, as every- 
one has observed, that has been an an- 
nual problem and an annua] program 
before this House. 

Our State Department has influenced 
the several administrations, past and 
present, against tariffs and import 
quotas. However, most of us, as has 
been observed here by those speaking, 
think that the lead and zinc miners have 
paid more than their share for the pro- 
motion of mutual security programs in 
the free world. The lead and zinc 
miners have sacrificed more than their 
share in contributing to the welfare of 
their country and their country’s for- 
eign policy. 

Along with other mining district Con- 
gressmen, I introduced a bill to tax im- 
ports of foreign lead and zinc and with 
those tax proceeds pay stabilization pay- 
ments for domestic production. How- 
ever, the administration would only 
agree to small stabilization payments, 
such as H.R. 48 and would not agree to 
import quotas and would not agree to 
import tariffs. Thus the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
has recommended to the Congress this 
small producers’ bill for aid to the lead 
and zinc industries, H.R. 84. 

I wish to commend Chairman AspIn- 
ALL of the full committee, House Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, and Chairman 
Epmonpson of the subcommittee on their 
efforts in behalf of the lead-zinc indus- 
try and in behalf of this HR. 84. I 
think it has been very adequately ex- 
plained to the House of Representatives. 

However, I wish to add to that expla- 
nation, the situation in my State of Mon- 
tana. There, the lead-zinc mines have, 
for years, employed many miners and 
produced valuable new income from 
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these natural resources. Lead-zinc in- 
come in 1951 was $38,517,056. This was 
reduced to $4,379,844 in 1960, as a result 
of low metal prices caused by excessive 
imports of foreign lead and zinc. The 
mines in Montana experienced a com- 
bined lead-zinc production in 1956 of 
89,162 tons—adverse market conditions 
reduce this until 1960 when the experi- 
ence was 17,430 tons of combined lead- 
zinc. 

Today, the lead-zinc mines in the fa- 
mous Butte district are all closed. Only 
a small percentage of former employees 
are engaged in producing lead and zinc. 
The Bureau of Mines estimates that 
there are between 38 and 98 mines in 
Montana which could qualify under the 
bill. 

We hope the upturn in the economy 
will accelerate consumption of lead and 
zinc. From time to time, we will have 
an opportunity to alter the foreign pol- 
icy insofar as it affects our domestic 
mining policy. 

In the meantime, H.R. 84 will help put 
some breath of life in the domestic lead- 
zinc miners. 

This is the commencement of several 
solutions. This is an emergency pro- 
gram while we provide better, more last- 
ing recommendations to bring this in- 
dustry long awaited lasting prosperity. 

I urge the adoption of H.R. 84. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Utah. 

Mr. KING of Utah. I would like at 
this time to associate myself with the 
remarks of the distinguished gentleman 
from Montana, and with the remarks of 
those other Members who have spoken 
on behalf of the bill. This is not a per- 
manent solution to the lead-zinc prob- 
lem, but I think it will be a step in the 
right direction if properly administered. 

I feel that the lead and zinc industry 
has a great potential. It was one of the 
greatest industries in the West, in days 
gone by, and there is no reason why it 
cannot be, again. It is a great industry. 
I have not lost faith in it. I shall con- 
tinue to do all in my power to bring it 
back to its former state of health. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana as expired, all 
time for general debate has expired. 

Under the rule, the Clerk will read the 
substitute amendment printed in the bill 
as an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 

of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized and directed to establish and maintain 
&@ program of stabilization payments to small 
domestic producers of lead and zinc ores and 
concentrates in order to stabilize the 
of lead and zinc by small domestic producers 
on public, Indian, and other lands as pro- 
vided in this Act. 

Src. 2. (a) Subject to the limitations of 
this Act, the Secretary shall make stabiliza- 
tion payments to small domestic producers 
upon presentation of evidence satisfactory 
to him of their status as such producers and 
of the sale by them of newly mined ores, or 
concentrates produced therefrom, as pro- 
vided tn this Act. Payments shall be made 
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only with respect to the metal content as 


determined by assay. 

(b) Such payments shall be made to small 
domestic producers of lead as long as the 
market price for common lead at New York, 
New York, as determined by the Secretary, 
is below 14%, cents per pound, and such 
payments snrall be 75 per centum of the dif- 
ference between 1444 cents per pound and 
the average market price for the month in 
which the sal2 occurred as determined by 
the Secretary. 

(c) Such payments shall be made to small 
domestic producers of zinc as long as the 
market price for prime western zinc at East 
Saint Louis, Illinois, as determined by the 
Secretary, is below 1444 cents per pound, and 
such payments shall.be 55 per centum of 
the difference between 1442 cents per pound 
and the average market price for the month 
in which the sale occurred as determined by 
the 

(d) The maximum amount of payments 
which may be mace pursuant to this Act on 
account of sales of newly mined ores or con- 
centrates produced therefrom made during 
the calendar year 1962 shall not exceed 
$4,500,000; the maximum amount of such 
payments which may be made on account of 
such sales made during the calendar year 
1963 shall not exceed $4,500,000; the maxi- 
mum amount of such payments which may 
be made on account of such sales made dur- 
ing the calendar year 1964 shall not exceed 
$4,000,000; and the maximum amount of 
such payments which may be made on ac- 
count of such sales made during the calen- 
dar year 1965 shall not exceed $3,500,000. 

Szc. 3. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) and subsection (c) of this 
section, no stabilization payments under this 
Act shall be made to any small domestic 
producer on sales, or further processing in 
lieu of sales, in the twelve-month period 
ending December 31, 1962, in excess of one 
thousand five hundred tons of zinc and one 
thousand five hundred tons of lead; or in the 
twelve-month period ending December 31, 
1963, in excess of one thousand two hundred 
tons of zinc and one thousand two hundred 
tons of lead; or in the twelve-month period 
ending December 31, 1964, in excess of nine 
hundred tons of zinc and nine hundred tons 
of lead; and in the twelve-month period 
ending December 31, 1965, in excess of six 
hundred tons of zinc and six hundred tons 
of lead, subject to the further limitation 
that no producer may be paid in any such 
calendar year for an amount in excess of his 
maximum production during any calendar 
year between January 1, 1950, and December 
31, 1960. Paymenis shall be made only with 
respect to ores and concentrates produced 
from an operating unit which was operated 
during the whole or some part of the period 
January 1, 1956, to August 1, 1961. No pay- 
ments shall be made on any production from 
any property acquired by sale, lease, permit, 
or otherwise (except devise or inheritance) 
subsequent to August i, 1961: Provided, 
however, That any person or firm acquiring 

a@ property by sale, lease, permit, or otherwise 
may qualify as a small domestic producer if 
such .person or firm produced ores or con- 
ecentrates from a mine specified in a lease, 
permit, or contract during the whole or some 
part of the period January 1, 1956, to August 
1, 1961. 

(b) No stabilization payments under this 
Act shall be made on any domestically pro- 
duced material which is sold to or eligible for 
sale to the United States Government, or 
any agency thereof, pursuant to a contract 
made under the provisions of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, or the 


reduce the annual limitations specified in 
this section, and the quarterly limitations 
as fixed by the 

(c) For ae of ‘administration the 
Secretary may fix quarterly limitations on 
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the total amounts of each material on which 
stabilization payments are made for the pur- 
pose of achieving stabilization in the annual 
rates of production, 

Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized to es- 
tablish and promulgate such regulations and 
require such reports as he deems necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act, but 
such regulations shall assure equitable dis- 
tribution of the benefits of the programs pro- 
vided by this Act among the small domestic 
producers affected. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary may delegate any of 
the functions authorized by this Act to the 
Administrator of General Services. 

Sec. 6. (a) For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

(2) The term “small domestic producer” 
means any person or firm engaged in pro- 
ducing ores or concentrates from mines lo- 
cated within the United States or its 
possessions and in selling the material so 
produced in normal commercial channels 
who, during any twelve-month period be- 
tween January 1, 1956, and the first day of 
the period for which he seeks payments 
under this Act, has not produced or sold 
ores or concentrates the recoverable content 
of which is more than three thousand tons 
of lead and zinc combined, recoverable con- 
tent being computed as 95 per centum of the 
lead content of the ores or concentrates 
and 85 per centum of the zinc content of 
the ores or concentrates. 

(3) The term “sale” means a bona fide 
transfer for value of ores and concentrates 
from a producer to a processing plant. In 
the event that a producer further processes 
ores or concentrates, a sale shall be deemed 
to have occurred when such ores or con- 
centrates are shipped to the processing 
plant. 

(4) The term “newly mined” means do- 
mestic material processed into concentrates 
or severed from the land subsequent to the 
date of enactment of this Act, but shall not 
exclude normal inventories of crude ore. The 
term does not refer to material recovered 
from mine dumps, mili tailings, or from 
smelter slags and residues derived from ma- 
terial mined prior to the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

(5) The term “quarter” means the calen- 
dar periods commencing on the first day of 
the months of January, April, July, and Oc- 
tober. 

(b) For the purposes of this Act, the Sec- 
retary may determine what constitutes a 
single operating unit producing ores and, in 
the event that more than one producer 
claims payment for sales from production of 
a single operating unit, the Secretary may 
determine the quantity of sales for each such 
producer to which the above limitations 
apply. 

(c) For purposes of this Act, sales of con- 
centrates produced from ores sold to a mill 
or processing plant in accordance with reg- 
ulations issued pursuant to this Act shall 
not be considered as the sales of the owner 
of the mill, but shall be considered as the 
sales of the small domestic producer of the 
ores, 

Sec. 7. No payment shall be made under 
this Act on any ores or concentrates sold, or 
processed in lieu of sale, after December 31, 
1965; but authorized payment shall be made 
only if application therefor is filed not later 
than March 31, 1966, in accordance with reg- 
ulations established by the 

Sec. 8. The Secretary shall make an annual 
report with respect to operations under this 
Act not later than March 1 of each year to 
the Congress of the United States. Any 
such report shall contain such recommenda- 
tions as the Secretary may deem appropriate. 

Sec. 9. (a) Whoever, for the purpose of 
procuring a payment to which he is not en- 
titled under this Act and the regulations 
issued pursuant thereto or for the purpose of 
assisting another to procure a payment to 
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which the other is not entitled under this 
Act and the regulations issued pursuant 
thereto, misrepresents any material fact, 
knowing the same to be false, fictitious, or 
fraudulent, shall be guilty of an offense 
against the United States and shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than two years, or both, and shall thence- 
an be entitled to no benefits under this 
ct. 

(b) Whoever accepts a payment under this 
Act to which, or any portion of which, he is 
not entitled, knowing that he is not entitled 
thereto or whoever, having accepted a pay- 
ment under this Act to which, or any por- 
tion of which, he is not entitled, retains the 
same, knowing that he is not entitled there- 
to, shall be required, in a civil action in- 
stituted by the Attorney General, to refund 
treble the amount accepted or retained by 
him, The acceptance or retention of any 
payment as aforesaid shall also constitute an 
offense against the United States punishable 
by a fine of not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than two years, or 
both, and any person who shall be convicted 
of such offense shall thenceforth be entitled 
to no benefits under this Act. 

(c) No producer shall be eligible for pay- 
ment under this Act if he is operating under 
a lease, contract, or permit obtuined after 
the effective date of this Act from another 
producer of lead and zinc who has placed a 
larger portion of his mining properties under 
lease, contract, or permit to other producers 
than he had placed at his highest produc- 
tion level since January 1, 1956, to the effec- 
tive date of this Act. 


Mr. ASPINALL (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
considered as read. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man include that it be open to amend- 
ment at any point? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Certainly, that it be 
open to amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from Colorado asks unanimous consent 
that further reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with and that it be open to 
amendment at any point. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sartor: Page 8, 
line 23, strike out section 2(d) and section 
8(a) through line 24, page 9, and insert the 
following: “(d) The maximum amount of 
payments which may be made pursuant to 
this Act on account of sales of newly mined 
ores or concentrates produced therefrom 
made during the calendar year 1962 shall 
not exceed $3,500,000: the maximum amount 
of such payments waich may be made on 
account of such sales made during the 
calendar year 1963 shall not exceed 
$4,000,000; the maximum amount of such 
payments which may be made on account 
of such sales made during the calendar year 
1964 shall not exceed $4,500,000; and the 
maximum amount of such payments which 
may be made on account of such sales made 
during the calendar year 1965 shall not 
exceed $4,500,000. 

“Src. 3. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b) and subsection (c) of this 
section, no stabilization payments under 
this Act shall be made to any small domestic 
producer on sales, or further processing in 
lieu of sales, in the twelve-month period 
ending December 31, 1962, in excess of six 
hundred tons of zinc and six hundred tons 
of lead; or in the twelve-month period end- 
ing December 31, 1963, in excess of nine 
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hundred tons of zinc and nine hundred 
tons of lead; or in the twelve-month period 
ending December 31, 1964, in excess of one 
thousand two hundred tons of zinc and one 
thousand two hundred tons of lead; and 
in the twelve-month period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1965, in excess of one thousand five 
hundred tons of zinc and one thousand 
five hundred tons of lead, subject to the 
further limitation that no producer may 
be paid in any such”. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which I have offered ends 
up with the same subsidy, the same pro- 
duction, except it looks at the problem 
as one of a sick industry. 

The program included in the bill re- 
ported. by our committee begins in 1962 
to make its largest payments, producing 
the largest amount of money; in 1965 
makes the smallest amount of money 
and the smallest production. If this in- 
dustry is sick, and I think we have had 
ample proof that we are dealing with a 
very sick industry, then you do not begin 
to pour medicine down the throat of the 
patient in such quantity it cannot even 
swallow it. 

Let. us look at what has happened. In 
1959 we had 182 small producers, and in 
1956—I take these 2 years because it 
happens that is also a 4-year period— 
you had 557 small producers. In other 
words, you had about one-third of the 
number of mines producing in 1959 that 
you had in 1956. My amendment merely 
says that in 1962 you will appropriate 
$342 million for those people and pay it 
to those people who produce 600 tons of 
each one of the metals. In 1964 you 
take $4 million and you pay it to those 
mines that are now getting into produc- 
tion and can produce 900 tons of each of 
the metals. In_.1964 you have $4% mil- 
lion and you pay it to those mines that 
are back in production producing 1,200 
tons of each of the metals. In 1965 you 
still have the same amount of money, 
$414 million, but the mining industry, if 
the theory is correct, has now recovered, 
and you are going to pay the people who 
are producing on the basis of 1,500 tons 
of each of the metals. 

To me this is a very reasonable ap- 
proach. The only reason I have had 
advanced to me that this is not a good 
idea is the fact that the President will 
not sign a bill containing this provision, 
the Interior Departinent downtown does 
not like it. 

Well, I am one of those who believes 
they do not have all the answers down- 
town under this administration any 
more than they had all the answers 
downtown under any prior administra- 
tion. If they downtown do not want to 
look at this sick patient in the manner 
a patient should be looked at, there is no 
reason why Congress should blindly fol- 
low a policy that will not do any good. 

If we are going to spend $16 million 
for this industry, let us spend it in the 
most judicious manner. Let us try to 
get the men back to work. Let us try 
to see what this industry can produce 
here in this country and let us give it 
a reasonable opportunity to get back into 
production to supply our domestic needs. 

If my amendment is adopted, I may 
say to the gentleman from Oklahoma I 
will support the bill and I will ask every- 
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body else to support the bill, because I 
think if we have to have a program, this 
is the kind of program we should have. 
This is a reasonable approach. 

Figures from the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
supports this approach, because it shows 
that in the past 4 years that a large num- 
ber of mines have dropped out of exist- 
ence and are not in production. I think 
they could be brought back into produc- 
tion and make the lead and zinc pro- 
ducing mines of this country a real con- 
tributing factor in our economy. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no question at 
all about the good faith of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor], 
with reference to his desire to be helpful 
to the mining industry. I can see some 
merit in this proposal that he has made 
from the standpoint of a miner who is 
out of production and has to come back 
into production. But I would like to 
point out several things that outweigh 
these considerations. In the first place, 
the great bulk of mines that are going 
to be benefited by this program produce 
less than 500 tons a year. These mines, 
even if they are out of production, can 
get back into production in a very few 
months, and would be able to partici- 
pate in this program during the 1962 
year. 

In the second place, if the gentleman 
is trying to avoid the big production in- 
crease which his colleague from Iowa 
is so concerned about, he is going exactly 
the opposite direction to get that done. 
Taking his approach, the production in- 
crease is going to be considerably more 
than the approach which has been rec- 
ommended by the committee. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to say this: If we want a bill, if we want 
a bill that will be signed into law, believe 
me when I say we need to stick with the 
formula of the committee. We have a 
clear indication from the administration, 
with their recommendations to the com- 
mittee, that this escalation down in the 
stabilization payments is favored by the 
administration and would be preferred 
by the administration. We also have a 
very clear question confronting those 
of us who would like to see a more funda- 
mental answer to this, a more basic, 
long-range answer to it: that if we esca- 
late downward the payments, the in- 
centives to get a proper long-range an- 
swer are with us immediately. If we 
have the payments ranging up, then the 
incentives to get a basic long-range an- 
swer to the problem are reduced and 
shoved off 4 or 5 years away. Let us not 
make the mistake of killing this bill with 
kindness for the industry, as the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor] 
I believe is doing with this amendment. 
Let us stick with the well thought out 
and reasoned program which the com- 
mittee has brought to the floor. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the rejection of 
the Saylor amendment. 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, no Member of Congress 
has worked more diligently and more 
effectively in behalf of the lead and zinc 
industry than the author of this bill, the 
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gentleman from Oklahoma. The entire 
industry owes him a tremendous debt and 
for that reason, I greatly regret that I 
cannot support this legislation on which 
he has worked so long and untiringly. I 
rise in opposition, not only because I feel 
that the legislation will be detrimental to 
the overall interest of the lead and zinc 
industry, but also because it will lessen 
the possibility of any effective relief for a 
genuinely sick industry at the cost of 
$1612 million to the taxpayers of the 
United States. My district is very 
much concerned with this legislation as 
it produced approximately 42 percent of 
all the lead mined in the United States 
in 1960. 

H.R. 84 constitutes no cure for the ills 
existing. It merely deals with results 
and does not concern itself with the 
causes. The small producer has been 
driven out of business by imports. But 
should we put them back in business with 
the taxpayers’ money to further glut 
the market? Should we not deal with 
the cause itself? 

For the last 10 years the domestic lead 
and zinc mining industry has pleaded 
with our Government to establish a sen- 
sible minerals policy—one which would 
stabilize the industry and provide the 
metals to the producer, consumer, and 
importer at reasonable prices. Their 
pleas have fallen upon deaf ears. 

Our Government has refused to deal 
with the cause of the sickness, which 
was and still is the imports of excessive 
foreign supplies of lead and zinc. Im- 
ports of lead and zinc now supply ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the annual 
U.S. requirements for lead and zinc ores 
and concentrates. Not once during the 
past 10 years has our domestic mine out- 
put equaled foreign imports. ._ These ex- 
cessive imports have depressed the price 
of lead to 11 cents a pound and zinc to 
11% cents per pound. The result has 
been closed mines, employment losses 
and severe damage to our mining econo- 
my. Employment in mines and mills 
has dropped from 24,000 in 1952 to 9,000 
in 1960. My own congressional district, 
which produced 42 percent of the total 
lead production in the United States in 
1960, has been very hard hit. Four mines 
have been closed in my district during 
this session of Congress. 

H.R. 84 will merely help one segment 
of the industry at the expense of an- 
other. I wish to bring to the attention 
of the House the report of July 20, 1961, 
from Mr. John Kelly, assistant to the 
Secretary of the Interior, to Chairman 
ASPINALL, and I quote: 

The Department believes that subsidies of 
the magnitude envisioned by these bills 
would be seriously detrimental not only to 
national interests but to the welfare of the 
lead-zinc industry itself. If enacted, the 
subsidies authorized would stimulate a large 
amount of production from marginal mines 
which would be unable to survive the ex- 
piration of the subsidy program. They 
would bring on the market substantial addi- 
tional tonnages of metal at a time when 
stocks are unusually large and are depress- 
ing prices. These additions to supply from 
subsidized production would undoubtedly 
result in lower prices and force the non- 
subsidized portion of the domestic lead and 
zinc industry to curtail output and reduce 
employment. 








at 11 cents a pound will be 
of business by the inefficient producer 
who will be brought back into operation 
at a guaranteed price of 14% cents a 
pound, while the efficient producer will 
only be receiving the market price of less 
than 11 cents a pound. 

In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, that is 
a@ poor way to promote a healthy lead 
and zinc industry. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. I yield to 
the distinguished Chairman of the full 
committee. 


‘There has been no official word fnen the 
White House that the proposed barter pro- 
gram would be shelved, but it is not being 
actively pursued. In the meantime, we have 
reported on the so-called small mines sub- 
sidy bill and have indicated our willingness 
to support a reasonable program along these 
lines. 


This refers to the bill now before us in 
the form of the substitute to the original 
bill to which Mr. Kelly does not offer any 
objection. 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. That is 
correct. But itis my contention that the 
bill as amended merely guarantees 1412 
cents a pound rather than 17 cents a 
pound, as originally proposed. It is my 
contention that it is just a smaller dose 
of the same bad medicine and that the 
bill should not pass. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. I yield to 
my colleague from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. As I under- 
stand the gentleman, what he says is 
that where you are in an area with one 
large producer who would not be subject 
to the subsidy it would cause more unem- 
ployment in that area; while the bill 
might help a small producer it would 
cause more unemployment in the section 
the gentleman represents. 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri. That is 
correct. The district which I represent 
now produces approximately 42 percent 
of all the lead mined in the United 
States. Conditions are bad there. This 
would cause additional unemployment 
beyond that which we have at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
a question or two. I am not clear as to 
whether the Tariff Commission has tried 
te grant relief to this industry on the 
basis of the peril point clause in the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Is it the 
fact that the Commission held that the 
peril point provision should be invoked? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The Commission 
on three different occasions has recom- 
mended specific remedies for the assist- 
ance of the industry after a unanimous 
finding and yet the recommendations 
have never been followed by the Execu- 
ae in part one of them has 

n. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the matter with 
the present President of the United 
States that he has done nothing to re- 
lieve this industry? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. There has been 
no report by the Tariff Commission to 
the present President of the United 
States. There has been a report to the 
Senate Finance Committee, if I under- 
stand the gentleman correctly. 

Mr. GROSS. Even though President 
Eisenhower overrode the Tariff Commis- 
sion and refused to grant relief, there 
would be nothing to prevent President 
Kennedy from taking a different posi- 
tion with respect to sustaining the same 
decision granting relief, would there? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. There are two 
bodies of opinion on that point. My 
own view, which I believe is the gentle- 
man’s, is that it remains an open ques- 
tion, and even a succeeding President 
should be able to come in and revise 
the program initiated on Tariff Com- 
mission recommendations. ‘There is an- 
other body of opinion, and I admit those 
thus far prevail, which holds that there 
is no power to revise except downward 
after one of those recommendations has 
been implemented by Presidential de- 
cision. 

Mr. GROSS. Let us be specific now. 
What attitude does President Kennedy 
take? I think I know the attitude of 
former President Eisenhower on this and 
other matters with respect to foreign 
imports, and I did not agree with him. 
— position does President Kennedy 

e? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I have no per- 
sonal commitment one way or the other 
from the President on this point. It is 
my view that the men who advise the 
President on this point hold to the same 
view that was held by the advisers in 
this field to President Eisenhower, 
which is that there is no authority to 
revise upward safeguards which have 
been imposed on the escape clause 
recommendation. 

Mr. GROSS. Would not the gentle- 
man think the logical thing to do is to 
go to the White House to find out what 
the attitude of the executive is in this 
matter before authorizing the appropria- 
tion of $16,500,000 to provide a subsidy 
for this industry? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I can state my 
own view, and that I have been to the 
White House three -times on this ques- 
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tion trying to get administrative ap- 
proaches. To this date I have not had 
any success in any of my trips along that 
line other than to get a commitment to 
support a task force to implement the 
distressed areas bill and to support this 
small producers bill on a limited scale. 

Mr. GROSS. Then we have a contin- 
uation of the same thing we had under 
the previous administration, the Eisen- 
hower administration, with respect to 
damage from foreign imports. This is 
a very interesting discussion. At the 
outset I want to make an exception for 
those who voted against foreign aid on 
both sides of the aisle, those who are 
supporting this bill but voted against 
foreign aid. But for the life of me, I 
cannot see the consistency of those who 
vote billions for foreign aid, which de- 
velops mines and builds factories over- 
seas to create products that pour into 
our country to wreck our markets. I 
cannot see your consistency. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Will the gentle- 
man yield further to correct an impres- 
sion I inadvertently left a minute ago? 

Mr. GROSS. It is interesting to see 
these people who vote for foreign aid 
now going to the wailing wall and cry- 
ing for more millions to take care of 
those who have been injured by the folly 
of these international programs. There 
is one effective way to halt these im- 
ports, and that is to establish a tariff 
that represents the differential in the 
costs of production as between all for- 
eign imports and similar products made 
in this country. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE REMAINDER OF 
THIS WEEK AND THE WEEK OF AUGUST 28, 
1961 
Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I move 

to strike out the last word, in order to 

inquire of the majority leader if he can 
give us the program for the remainder 
of this week and next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. For the remain- 
der of the week, after the disposition of 
this bill and a resolution, I will ask unan- 
imous consent that the House adjourn 
until Monday. 

This is the program for next week: 

Monday is District day. There are 
nine District bills: 

H.R. 6747, the juvenile court bill. 

H.R. 8181, National Fisheries Center 
and Aquarium. 

H.R. 8466, authorization in connec- 
tion with the construction of a railroad 
siding. 

H.R. 6967, to amend the Nonprofit 
Corporations Act. 

S. 561, a bill relating to the small 
claims court, as to amounts of claims 
and so forth. 

S. 2239, a bill relating to the National 
Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. 

H.R. 7752, a bill amending the Alco- 
holic Beverage Control Act. 

H.R. 5831, relating to retirement of 
judges. 

H.R. 5968, relating to workmen’s un- 
employment compensation. 

H.R. 7176, eradication of hog cholera. 

The above bills may not be called in 
the order in which I have announced 
them today. 
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For Tuesday, if the hog cholera bill 
is not disposed of on Monday, that 
would come up on Tuesday. Then, there 
would be the following bills scheduled for 
Tuesday: 

H.R. 8773, Armed Forces lump-sum 
payments to reservists. 

S. 1488, attorneys’ salaries, Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

For Wednesday and the balance of the 
week: 

H.R. 8028, Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Offenses Control Act of 1961. 

H.R. 6360, authorization, additional 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

The usual reservation is made, that 
conference reports may be called up at 
any time. 

Any further legislative program will 
be announced later. 

Mr.ARENDS. Imight say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that from 
the looks of this, we may be drawing to 
the end of the session and I would say 
the quicker the better. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr.GROSS. Did the gentleman men- 
tion the public works appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No, no appro- 
priation bill is scheduled for next week. 
I have made inquiry, I can assure the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. That bill has been 
around a long, long time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I can assure the 
gentleman I have made inquiries and 
there is no appropriation bill for next 
week. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, for the purpose 
of directing a question to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

First, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man which of the two proposals, the one 
that is embodied in the bill or the one 
embodied in the Saylor amendment, does 
the gentleman honestly think will be of 
the greatest benefit to the greatest num- 
ber of mineworkers? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I will be quite 
frank with the gentleman. I think the 
only proposal that has any hope of being 
of any benefit to the mine producers is 
one that we get signed into law. What- 
ever the pie-in-the-sky aspects of the 
proposition of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. SayLor] may be, there is 
no point in speculating on what good it 
will do for the industry, if it is a “dead 
pigeon” on the floor right now. 

Mr. KYL. That brings me to the sec- 
ond question. I do not understand this 
apparent feeling that the President of 
the United States would not sign the bill 
if it were altered from the present status. 
It was my understanding, that he had 
even pledged that he would sign a bill 
which would be of the same proportions 
as the bill vetoed last year. The hear- 
ings, page 60 and again on page 120 indi- 
cate this. This bill certainly does not 
come to the proportions of the 1960 
measure, 

Mr, EDMONDSON. Of course, the 
gentleman has a matter that he may 
want to take up with the President per- 
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sonally rather than with me. But on 
the question of the difference between 
the proposal of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and the proposal last. year, 
there is a very significant difference. 
The proposal last year did not escalate 
upward in supports and in subsidies. 

The gentleman’s proposal represents a 
rising scale of subsidies for the industry 
which, I think, is in the exact opposite 
direction from what either the President 
or this Congress is likely to approve. So 
I would ask—why pursue a remedy that 
does not have a realistic chance for im- 
plementation into law in the program? 
I see no useful purpose that can be 
served by that kind of operation. 

Mr. KYL. I would suggest that the 
gentleman’s attitude has changed a little 
from last year when we flew in the face 
of expected opposition from the White 
House on this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time only 
to point out some facts and figures which 
I think might be of interest to my col- 
leagues here in connection with their 
decision on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SAYLOR]. 

In 1956 the report of the Department 
indicates that there were 631 small lead 
and zinc mines in operation. In 1960 
there were only 273, less than 50 per- 
cent. In 1961 the last custom mill in 
our area closed, and I am sure this same 
thing happened in other places in other 
areas. 

Imports have gone this way: In 1946 
lead foreign imports were only 19 per- 
cent of U.S. production, but in 1958 those 
same lead foreign imports constituted 
91 percent of the U.S. production. In 
1946 the zinc foreign imports were only 
37 percent of our production, but in 1958 
they were 119 percent of our production. 

So, you can see very plainly from those 
figures what has happened. 

The degree of assistance which this 
bill will give to the lead and zinc indus- 
try is the next point that I wanted to 
make. It was estimated in committee 
that if the full amount of allowable pro- 
duction were seized upon by the requisite 
number of mines, there could be only 40 
mines in the Nation who would be helped 
under this proposal. If you look at it 
the other way and say that there are a 
lot more mines that are available and 
divide the money up amongst the num- 
ber of mines, you would get about $8,000 
which any mine could get. If, on the 
other hand—and the figures indicate 
that this is true—by virtue of bringing 
additional mines into production that 
are not now in production and all get a 
subsidy the amount of money that they 
are going to get under this program will 
be even less. In each instance I am 
talking about the maximum amount that 
can be given as authorized in this bill, 
$4.5 million. 

Now, it seems to me apparent, if you 
reverse these figures and if you say that 
you can only do it on 600 tons this year 
and 1,500 tons in the third and fourth 
years and go up this way, by that time 
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you will have more mines in production 
and you are going to be having a less 
amount of money available as a subsidy 
to any individual mine, while at the 
same time the market prices will still be 
declining because of the great amount of 
imports. 

So, I suggest to you that in this par- 
ticular amendment you have a very im- 
portant policy decision to make. Are we 
trying to do something that will support 
the production of these mines, or are we 
trying to do something just to keep them 
alive long enough until we can take 
action on tariffs? If we cannot take 
action on tariffs, we have to go to the 
subsidy approach or the agricultural ap- 
proach—giving the mining industry a 
subsidy in lieu of production. I certainly 
hope we will never come to that con- 
dition. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to take a 
few minutes to state that I supported 
this legislation before and intend to svp- 
port it again today. But, I do it prob- 
ably for a different reason than some 
of the others. I do it because I have 
been making a rather deep study of the 
situation of our economy as it relates 
to the question of American production, 
American consumption, sales, exports, 
and imports. And, I say to this Commit- 
tee today that this is the only alternative 
to external protection: Either we do sub- 
sidize our industry or we lose our indus- 
try.. In every field of endeavor, particu- 
larly in those fields which can be copied 
easily or those products which can be 
produced easily in other countries, this 
is the only answer. And, the sooner we 
get to it, the sooner we subsidize all of 
our industries, the sooner we will get 
around to the belief that perhaps there 
is some reason to do otherwise. 

This industry is here for relief; as of 
recent date, the last 60 days, they have 
said: “Give us one-quarter-of-1-cent- 
per-pound tariff protection and we will 
ask for no relief from Congress, no relief 
from the State Department, Commerce, 
or anyone else.” 

Instead of that their proposal of need 
was rejected; and, therefore, these Mem- 
bers of Congress are doing the only thing 
they can. It is like putting a splint on 
as the first application in the treatment 
of a broken leg. You can probably hold 
that lez in place for a while, but sooner 
or later you are going to have to oper- 
ate. If a person has an ulcer, you can 
feed him milk or soft food for a while, 
but if you let it go long enough to grow 
into a cancerous condition, you have to 
operate. We are now in the first-aid 
stage, and the Members who have intro- 
duced this proposal before us know full 
well it is not the answer. 

For instance, just to show you what 
happened, the need for. lead and zinc is 
greater than it ever was, yet out of 596 
mines that were operating I understand 
we are down to 315 mines operating to- 
day. We recognize that a price-fixing 
proposition has to be put into effect by 
putting this legislation on the books, and 
we say that any difference between the 
14% cents which is considered a norm 
of production cost, we will pay 75 percent 
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of that in a subsidy; and yet when we 
consider that overseas or the imported 
product coming in can be produced for 
as much as 60 percent of our norm cost 
of production, what is to stop the in- 
creased importation of the product? 

I will give you a specific illustration. 
This country was forced, because of the 
high labor content in the true fresh- 
water oyster button business. A simple 
business, some people laugh about it. It 
only employs 57,000 Americans, so it 
does not matter, they say. It is not com- 
parable with big basic industry, but they 
were forced to develop something we 
could produce through mechanization 
and technological advancements. So we 
invented in this country, and invented a 
button for shirts called a plastic pearl- 
type button. We produced them, and in 
1951 we went into some small produc- 
tion. Within 4 years the basic cost of 
that button was reduced from 68 cents 
to 52 cents a gross. The Japanese copied 
the process. In the first place they had 
driven us out of the oyster button indus- 
try because of the high labor content. 
The Japanese reduced the price of the 
buttons to 42 cents; the Americans re- 
duced it to 41 cents. The Japanese re- 
duced it to 39 cents, the Americans to 37. 
The Japanese reduced it to 33 cents and 
today they are selling for 27 cents. Im- 


The lead and zinc people will be saved 
for a little while, but my advice to this 
Congress is: Pass it, double it, triple the 
subsidy, because until we do get to the 
point that we realize that the problem 
is basic, that the danger is deep rooted, 


tive, all purpose, and all pride. 
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industries. I can certainly see their 
problem. Can the gentleman mention 
any other industry that has the history 
of frustration and of inability to get 
relief when following the Tariff Com- 
mission routes and the escape clause 
routes that have been set up that the 
lead-zinc industry has? 

Mr. JOELSON. I think there are 
dozens of industries in America that 
are suffering very badly because of im- 
ports. We have to take a good, hard, 
long look at our tariff problem, but I do 
not thick we can cure the disease by 
making it worse. We are embarking on 
a disastrous policy when we say the 
policy of our Congress is to keep giving 
handouts to every industry that finds 
itself in trouble. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. This country is in 
trouble because it is spending billions 
of dollars abroad to build plants and 
develop mines to ship their cheap labor 
products to this country. 

Mr. JOELSON. I do not agree that 
is the reason we are in trouble. We 
are in trouble because the goods pro- 
duced in foreign countries are sold here 
at prices that undercut our own prices. 
I do not think foreign aid is the culprit. 
I think our tariff policy needs reexami- 
nation. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. I would like to ask 
the gentleman this question: Would not 
the sensible way to approach this mat- 
ter of subsidy, whether for lead, zinc, 
textiles, or any other, is to refuse to 
pass any subsidy bills, which would force 
the administration and the Congress to 
put in tariffs to protect all of our in- 
dustries? Would that not be better 
than to subsidize one step after another 
step, making our Naticn a socialistic 
nation rather than a free enterprise 
nation? 

Mr. JOELSON. When our farmers 
plant 2 acres and they get 4 acres worth 
of money—— 

— BECKER. I think that is wrong, 

Mr. JOELSON. That is called farm 
policy, but when a worker asks for an 
8-hour pay for 6 hours’ work it is called 
featherbedding. I fail to see the differ- 
ence. A subsidy is a subsidy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. Say.or. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sartor: Page 
11, line 24, strike out “three thousand”, and 
insert “four thousand nine hundred ninety- 
nine”. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to deter- 
mine the size of a small mine. We have 
been told that the purpose of this bill 
is to make sure those mines that have 
gone out of production are going to be 
put back into production. 
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If you will look at page 134 of the tes- 
timony taken at the hearings before our 
committee, you will find that of those 
mines that qualify under the bill that 
were operating in 1956, 613, in 1959 there 
were 207 mines that would qualify under 
this bill, 334% percent of the mines oper- 
ating now that were operating in 1956. 

If you will look at the figures that go 
from 2,000-ton production up to 5,000- 
ton production, you will find that there 
were 46 of these min«s in operation in 
1956; there were only 16 in operation in 
1959, or 20 percent. ‘The greatest loss 
that has occurred in this country is in 
the mines that come under this classifi- 
cation. In other words, they have pro- 
duced more mineral, they would be the 
ones that should be subsidized if you are 
going to put them into production. 

I am only asking that these mines 
that have been more affected than any 
other group be allowed to qualify up to 
the extent of the subsidy program, even 
though they produce more than they 
could be subsidized for. 

Mr, EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, while the effect of this 
amendment in terms of affected mines 
would seem to be small, and only six 
mines operating in 1960 would be af- 
fected by it, the effect of it in terms of 
tonnage would be very significant. I 
think that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Say.Lor], is once again at- 
tempting to kill this bill with kindness. 
His heart may well be in the right place 
when he tries to do it, but I urge the 
Members of the House to reject this 
amendment and keep this bill within the 
limits which the committee has rea- 
soned out and on which we have con- 
sulted fully with the Department of the 
Interior and the administration. 

Mr. Chairman, I have every sympathy 
in the world for the affected mines 
which the gentleman seeks to help, but 
I think they get beyond the classifica- 
tion of small producers. I hope and 
trust that the amendment will be 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. SayLor.] 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the comm itee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. WALTER] 
having resumed the chair, Mr. Bass of 
Tennessee, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 84) to stabilize the mining of lead 
and zinc by small domestic producers on 
public, Indian and other lands, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 424, he reported the bill back to 
the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is 
ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
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The 


question is on engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The 


question is on the passage of the bill. 
The question was taken; and on a 


division (demanded by Mr. 


SAYLOR) 


there were—ayes 103, noes 51. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Evi- 


dently a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 


roll. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 196, nays 172, not voting 69, 


Goodling 
Bates Green, Oreg. Ohio 
Becker Griffin Moorhead, Pa. 
Beermann Gross Morse 
Bell Gubser Mosher 
Betts Hagan, Ga. Norblad 
Boggs Haley Norrell 
Bolton Hall Nygaard 
Bow Halleck Osmers 
Brewster Halpern Ostertag 
Bromwelil Hardy Pelly 
Broomfield Harsha Pike 
Brown Harvey, Ind. Pirnie 
Broynill Harvey, Mich. Poff 
Bruce Hiestand Quis 
Burleson Hoeven Ray 
Byrnes, Wis. Hoffman, Ill. Robison 
Holtzman Rodino 
Cederberg Hosmer Rogers, 
Chamberlain Huddleston Rousselot 
Church Ichord, Mo. Rutherford 
Clancy Jensen St. George 
Cohelan Joelson Saylor 
Collier Johansen Schade 
Colmer Johnson, Wis. Schenck 
Conte Jonas Scherer 
Cooley Jones, Mo. Schneebell 
Cunningham Judd Schweiker 
Curtis, Mass Kilgore Schwengel 
Dague King, N.Y. Selden 
Derounian Kitchin Short 
Derwinski Knox Shriver 
Devine Kunkel Sibal 
Dole Kyl Sikes 
Dooley Laird Smith, Calif. 
Dorn Langen Smith, Va. 
Dowdy Latta Springer 
Downing Lennon Stafford 
Durno Lindsay Taber 
Dwyer Lipscomb Teague, Calif, 
Fascell McDonough Tuck 
Fenton McIntire Utt 
Findley McSween Wallhauser 
Fino MacGregor Weaver 
Flynt Mailliard Weis 
Ford Martin, Mass. Whalley 
Fountain Martin, Nebr. Wharton 
Frelinghuysen Mason Whitener 
Fulton Mathias Widnall 
Garland Meader Williams 
Gary Michel Wilson, Calif. 
Gavin Moeller Winstead 
Glenn Monagan Younger 
Good Moore 
NOT VOTING—69 

Addonizio Ellsworth O'Neill 
Alexander Falion Passman 
Andersen, Farbstein Pilcher 

Minn. Galiagher Pillion 
Anfuso Harrison, Va. Rabaut 
Ashley Henderson Riehlman 
Ayres Kearns Roudebush 
Bailey Kee Santangelo 
Barrett Keith Scott 
Bass, N.H. Kilburn Seely-Brown 
Bonner Kilday Shipley 
Brooks, La Kornegay Slack 
Buckley ‘Teague, Tex. 
Cahill Loser Thompson, La. 
Chiperfield McCulloch Thompson, N.J. 
Cook McMillan Tupper 
Cramer Vanik 
Curtis, Mo. Miller, Clem Van Zandt 
Daddario Miller, N.Y. Westland 
Daniels Milliken Whitten 
Davis, Minshall Wilson, Ind. 

James C Nelsen Zelenko 
Dawson Nix 
Dulski O’Brien, N.Y. 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Shipley for, with Mr. Harrison of 


Virginia 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 167] 
YEAS—196 
Albert Hagen, Calif. O’Konski 
Anderson, Ill. Hansen Olsen 
Aspinall Harding Patman 
Avery Harris Perkins 
Baker Harrison, Wyo. Peterson 
Baring Hays Pfost 
Bass, Tenn. Healey Philbin 
Battin Hébert Poage 
Hechler Powell 
Belcher Hemphill Price 
Bennett, Fla. Herlong Pucinski 
Bennett, Mich. Hoffman, Mich. Rains 
Berry Holifield Randall 
Blatnik Holland Reece 
Blitch Horan Reifel 
Boland Hull Reuss 
Bolling Ikard, Tex. Rhodes, Ariz. 
Boykin Inouye Rhodes, Pa. 
Brademas Jarman Riley 
Bray Jennings Rivers, Alaska 
Breeding Johnson, Calif. Rivers, 8.C. 
Brooks, Tex. Johnson, Md. Roberts 
Burke, Ky Jones, Ala. Rogers, Colo. 
Burke, Mass Karsten Rogers, ‘Tex. 
Byrne, Pa Karth Rooney 
Cannon Kastenmeier Roosevelt 
Carey Kelly Rostenkowski 
Celler Keogh Roush 
Chelf King, Calif. Ryan 
Chenoweth King, Utah St. Germain 
Clark Kirwan Saund 
EKluczynski Scranton 
Corbett Kowalski Shelley 
Lane Sheppard 
n Lankford Siler 
Davis, John W. Lesinski Sisk 
Davis, Tenn Libonati Smith, Iowa 
Delaney Smith, Miss. 
Dent McDowell Spence 
Denton McFall Staggers 
Diggs McVey Steed 
Dingell Stephens 
Dominick Mack tratton 
Donohue Madden Stubblefield 
Doyle Magnuson Sullivan 
Edmondson Mahon Taylor 
Elliott Marshall Thomas 
Everett Matthews Thompson, Tex 
y ‘Thomson, Wis 
Feighan Merrow Thornberry 
Finnegan L Toll 
Pisher George P Tollefson 
Flood 1s Trimble 
Fogarty Montoya Udall, Morris K 
Porrester Morgan man 
Frazier Morris Van Pelt 
Friedel Morrison nm 
Garmatz Moss Walter 
Gathings Moulder Watts 
Giaimo Multer Wickersham 
Gilbert Murphy Wiulis 
Granahan Murray Wright 
Grant Natcher Yates 
Gray O’Brien, Tl. Young 
Green, Pa O’Hara, Zablocki 
O’Hara, Mich 
NAYS—172 
Abbittt Alford Ashbrook 
Alger Ashmore 
Andrews Auchincloss 
Addabbo Arends Baldwin 


Mr. O'Neill tor, with Mr. Alexander against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Bonner against. 

Mr. Bailey for, with Mr. Roudebush 
against. 

Mr, Santangelo for, with Mr. McCulloch 


against. 

Mr. Nix for, with Mr. Scott against. 

Mr. Anfuso for, with Mr. Elisworth against. 

Mr. Barrett for, with Mr. Riehlman 
against. 

Mr. Daddario for, with Mr. Henderson 
against. 

Mr. Dawson for, with Mr. Keith against. 

Mr. Dulski for with Mr. Bass of New 
Hampshire against. 
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Mr. Fallon for, with Mr. Nelson against. 
Mrs. Kee for, with Mr. Seely-Brown 


against. 
Mr. McMillan for, with Mr. Addonizio 


against. 

Mr. Macdonald for, with Mr. Gallagher 
against. 

Mr. O’Brien of New York for, with Mr. 
Farbstein against. 

Mr. Zelenko for, with Mr. Daniels against. 

Mr. Rabaut for, with Mr. Thompson of 
New Jersey against. 

Mr. Clem Miller for, with Mr. Kornegay 
against. 

Mr. Loser for, with Mr. Whitten against. 

Mr. Slack for, with Mr. Brooks of Loui- 
siana against. 

Mr. Landrum for, 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Chiperfield. 

Mr. Kilday with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Ashley with Mr. Andersen o7 Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. Pilcher with Mr. Miller of New York. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Cook with Mr. Van Pelt. 

Mr. James C. Davis, with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Vanik with Mr. Pillion. 


Mr. GUBSER changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The doors were opened. 


with Mr. Westland 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the REecorp on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 





COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin {Mr. ZaBLocx1], I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs may have until midnight Satur- 
day to file a report on a bill relating to 
the Philippine War Claims Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentile- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
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House Resolution 426 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the resolu- 
tion (HJ. Res. 438) to amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 so as to authorize and 
direct the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion to conduct a study and investigation of 
the adequacy, for the protection of investors, 
of the rules of national securities exchanges 
and national securities associations. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall be read 
for amendments under the five-minute rule. 
It shall be in order to consider without the 
intervention of any point of order the 
amendment recommended by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce now 
printed in the bill. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Avery] and pending that, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 426 
provides for the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 438, a resolution to 
amend the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 so as to authorize and direct the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
conduct a study and investigation of the 
adequacy, for the protection of investors, 
of the rules of national securities ex- 
changes and national securities associa- 
tions. The resolution provides for an 
open rule, waiving points of order, with 
1 hour of general debate. 

When the Securities and Exchange 
Act of 1934 was enacted it not only pro- 
vided that certain items should be con- 
tained in the rules of national securities 
exchanges but also directed the Commis- 
sion to make a study of the rules and 
report to the Congress the results of its 
investigation together with its recom- 
mendations. That study, together with 
the Commission’s hearings into the dif- 
ficulties of Richard Whitney & Co., led 
to certain legislation and a program of 
reforms drafted with the cooperation of 
the Commission, which was approved by 
the New York Stock Exchange in Octo- 
ber 1938. 

Since that study many important 
changes in market practices have oc- 
curred. There has been a tremendous 
increase in the size of the securities 
markets, a growth in trading volume, 
changes in method of distribution and 
trading, and new types of investment 
media. 

Accompanying the growth of public 
participation in the securities markets 
have been changes in the methods of 
distributing and selling securities such 
as the spread of branch offices, the em- 
ployment of part-time salesmen, and the 
use of novel methods to distribute cer- 
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tain securities. In the words of Chair- 
man Cary: 

These changes raise questions as to pos- 
sible assaults upon the integrity of market- 
ing procedures. 


The number of customers’ men regis- 
tered with the New York Stock Exchange 
has increased in the last 10 years from 
10,608 to 27,896 and the number of cus- 
tomers’ men registered with the National 
Association of Security Dealers has in- 
creased from 28,794 in 1950 to 93,351 in 
1961. The number of branch offices 
maintained by member firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange alone has in- 
creased from 1,661 in 1950 to 3,166 at the 
end of 1960. 

This increased market activity has 
been accompanied by an increase in the 
number of cases involving violations of 
the securities laws. 

In view of these facts, Mr. Speaker, I 
urge the adoption of House Resolution 
426. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution, of course, 
should be adopted making in order the 
consideration of an authorization for the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
conduct the investigation and study of 
the National Securities Exchanges and 
Associations. I think there are two mat- 
ters in connection with the resolution 
that need clarification. I think the 
record should be abundantly clear here 
today that this investigation or this 
study is not being made because there 
is undue concern over the stability of 
the stock market. I think the Congress 
would be doing a disservice to the in- 
vestors and to the companies that are 
offering securities for sale if we leave the 
illusion here today that this investiga- 
tion is being instigated and being au- 
thorized because there is concern in 
Congress over the stability of the stock 
market generally. 

Mr. Speaker, that is not my under- 
standing, and I hope that during the 
general debate some expression will be 
forthcoming from members of the leg- 
islative committee to that fact. 

Mr. Speaker, there is matter upon 
which I would like to direct a question 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce [Mr. 
Harris]. There was a paragraph in the 
committee report, as I recall, that au- 
thorized the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to retain and employ such 
help as they find necessary without 
regard for civil service regulations and 
conditions of employment. Certainly, 
that is the way it should be. I would 
agree that the provision is sound. There 
was no reference made in there as to 
what per diem or what salary was con- 
templated for these people. 

I wonder if the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Harris] would make a com- 
ment in reference to the anticipated 
salary for the Recorp. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
refer to page 30 of the hearings, which 
I am sure he has not had an opportu- 
nity to read——_ 

Mr. AVERY. That is right; I have 
not read the hearings. 
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Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman will 
find that the committee in the course of 
the hearings dic make a record on this. 
We would not expect the salaries to be 
out of line with salaries paid to Govern- 
ment employees for comparable serv- 
ices performed. I would assume that 
they would be in the field of about 
$18,000 plus, downward. That would 
be the top. 

Mr. AVERY. Was it contemplated 
that there would be any consultants 
hired? We had a resolution in the 
Rules Committee this morning which 
I believe had a ceiling of $75 a day for 
occasional consultants. 

Mr. HARRIS. You mean consultants 
hired on a per diem basis, or a matter 
of that kind? 

Mr. AVERY. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. There has been no 
discussion, or there is nothing in the 
record that would indicate the use of 
such employees as you refer to as “con- 
sultants.” 

Mr. AVERY. If such consultants were 
needed, it was contemplated, of course, 
they would be in line with the prevailing 
allowance for comparable assistance. 

Mr. HARRIS. We would in our over- 
sight function be sure to see that the 
administration of this matter was car- 
ried out as intended. It is certainly 
not intended by the committee to use 
consultants, as the gentleman speaks of. 

Mr. AVERY. I thought probably that 
was the case, but I thought also there 
should be some record made here of 
what the legislative committee had 
intended. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. While the resolution 
provides that the Commission is author- 
ized to appoint, without regard to the 
civil service laws, rules, and regulations, 
such personnel as the Commission deems 
advisable to carry out such study and 
investigation, it does carry a limitation 
of $18,500 per annum. But, of course, I 
assume that if they do hire consultants 
they may be hired for a shorter period 
than a year and still be paid on the basis 
of $18,500 per annum. I assume that if 
they hire consultants it could be done 
that way. That seems to b2 the way it 
is done in government. They fix an an- 
nual salary and then they can pay up to 
$18,500 a year whether they are on an 
annual basis or whether they are hired 
as consultants by the day at $75 per 
day plus expenses. But there is a lim- 
itation of $18,500 in the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the chair- 
man of the legislative committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
agree with the gentleman from Kansas 
that this matter ought t~ be handled in 
accordance with the normal wage scale 
arrangement. I would say to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross] that our 
committee is not in the custom of agree- 
ing with any of these agencies that they 
might use devious means to frustrate 
the intention of Congress or in any way 
bypass the normal and regular wage 
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scale and salaries which the Congress 
intended to ay. 

Mr. AVERY. I thank the gentleman 
from Arkansas, 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to say that about 10 years ago the 
New York Stock Exchange took a long 
time to find a new president. They 
searched beyond the financial community 
in order to bring into that area of in- 
fluence someone who could do an excel- 
lent job of reorganizing the machinery 
of the New York Stock Exchange so that 
it would be beyond question. They found 
such a man in Keith Funston who was 
then president of Trinity College in 
Hartford, Conn. After he became presi- 
dent he took many steps of reorganiza- 
tion of the Exchange which led to a 
worthwhile management. I would say 
that you could call it clean as a whistle. 

There may be in the securities busi- 
ness some infringements and violations 
but the organization that this man has 
developed is such that, to me, it is an 
insult for us to investigate it. But I cer- 
tainly would not deny to anyone the right 
to investigate it. However, I call atten- 
tion to this fact, that if we start to in- 
vestigate a business which has set up 
an organization to police itself as the 
New York Stock Exchange has done, 
then where are we to stop as a Govern- 
ment in investigating other businesses? 
I submit that this group, the new organ- 
ization of the New York Stock Exchange, 
has done a masterful job. I do not be- 
lieve the investigation is warranted, and 
I hope during the debate more testimony 
will come out to this effect. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to make one further comment; and 
this observation is entirely my own. It 
was developed in the Committee on 
Rules. The question was presented when 
this matter was under consideration, 
why should this special investigation be 
necessary? Is not this study what the 
SEC is expected to be doing year after 
year in the normal discharge of their 
responsibility? There was not a very 
satisfactory answer given to that. I 
would say for the record, Mr. Speaker, it 
would seem to me if it has been lack of 
funds, if the Securities and Exchange 
Commission has not been given sufficient 
funds from year to year to discharge 
their full responsibility that was intend- 
ed to them under the authorizing legis- 
lation, then their budget should be in- 
creased to the extent they are able to do 
it. It seems a little strange to me that 
after about 30 years we should have to 
come back into the House and ask for 
three-quarters of a million dollars to 
help an agency do something that most 
of us assumed they had been doing all 
the time. 

I hope the legislative committee. will 
take cognizance of the fact and perhaps 
request the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to advise them what they 
need from year to year to carry out this 
eee in the normal discharge of their 

uty. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. AVERY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding because I am glad to have an 
opportunity to respond to the point the 
gentleman has just raised. 

We endeavored to make it clear—per- 
haps we did not—before the Rules Com- 
mittee as to the necessity for this ap- 
proach to it. If the gentleman will re- 
call, and if he will observe from the 
report on page 8 in compliance with the 
Ramseyer rule, in 1934 the Congress by 
this very same method directed the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission to make, 
this kind of study and investigation. In 
that direction the Congress authorized 
and directed the Commission to make its 
report to the Congress on January 3, 
1935, and that ended the direction of the 
Congress and there has not been any 
such direction to the Commission since 
that time. We feel that the time has 
come during these many years that the 
rules and regulations of the exchanges 
themselves ought to be gone over and 
looked into. I think from that stand- 
point when it is understood, despite the 
statement of the gentleman from New 
York, it is not only appropriate but it 
is highly necessary. It does not mean 
that there is any reflection on the presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange 
or anyone else in connection with the 
exchanges. 

Mr. AVERY. I should like to make 
this further observation to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, but first let me ask 
this question: How old was the Securities 
and Exchange Commission in 1934? 

Mr. HARRIS. Very young indeed. 

Mr. AVERY. That is exactly my 
point. They had to make that study 
then because they had no history, but 
now they have had almost 30 years of 
experience in regulation and study. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman, from 
what I gathered of his statement, is not 
clear as to why this joint resolution is 
introduced. The point I make is that 
there has not been any direction by 
Congress since 1934; therefore, the Com- 
mission does not have the direction of 
the Congress to make the periodic 
studies, neither does the Congress pro- 
vide funds for that. 

Mr. AVERY. As the gentleman will 
recall, the point I was making was that 
I think Congress should provide funds 
from year to year so this study could be 
kept current in the course of regulation. 
I do not see why we can go for 30 years 
and assume the Securities and Exchange 
Commission is discharging these very 
functions, and then we suddenly find 
they have not been doing the things we 
had assumed were done, so now it ap- 
pears desirable to explore this whole 
matter again. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thoroughly agree 
with the gentleman. It is true that from 
time to time there have been certain 
studies made, and appropriate ones; but 
this is a different type of investigation, 
one which is needed, and the Congress 
should have information on it. If the 
gentleman will refer to the joint resolu- 
tion and the report, he will find this is 
a study and investigation of the ade- 
quacy of the rules of the national securi- 
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ties exchanges and national securities 
associations. That type of study and 
investigation has not been made, and it 
is highly important in order to protect 
the investors. I know the gentleman is 
making a good record here. I think I 
know how he feels about this, that such 
a study is necessary. 

Mr. AVERY. I thank the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. It seems to me the 
gentleman from Kansas has raised the 
point which has occurred to a great 
many Members listening to this debate. 
I do not see that the question has been 
answered yet. I suppose nobody in this 
Chamber would question the desirability 
of examining and reexamining the rules 
and regulations governing the conduct 
of any quasi-public body such as the 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
exchanges. The question I have is, 
What on earth has this Commission been 
doing if it now reauires an extra appro- 
priation and special iegisiation in order 
to push it into an investigation which it 
probably should have conducted in any 
event and reported to the Congress from 
time to time by congressional request? 

I wonder if the able chairman of the 
committee can tell us whether from time 
to time they have not invited reports 
from the securities exchanges as to this 
very subject that we are now talking 
about. It seems to me, that as a matter 
of continuing supervision, the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
might well over the past years have in- 
vited reports from the securities ex- 
changes around the Nation on the very 
subject of this proposed investigation. 

Mr. HARRIS. As I tried to explain 
heretofore, there have been a number of 
studies and investigations, and our own 
committees have made some. I think 
the last one was a more extensive one, 
which was in 1952. The Commission 
itself has made a good many of these 
investigations and studies. But, as to 
this subject matter, with reference to the 
rules and regulations of these exchanges 
themselves, there has not been any care- 
ful .analysis made of them recently. 
That is the point this resolution is di- 
rected toward. And if I may point out 
just one further thing, which might 
assist the able gentleman from New York 
as well, the question was discussed in our 
committee as to the appropriateness of 
the committee itself undertaking this 
work. The committee felt that if the 
committee were to undertake such a 
study on itself, and to undertake such an 
investigation, the wrong connotation 
might very well be placed on it. We felt 
that since this is the kind of study that 
requires people who are skilled and ex- 
perienced in this particular work, it 
would be a great deal better for the Com- 
mission itself to do it, since it was investi- 
gating not the Commission itself. but the 
exchanges themselves and the rules under 
which they operate, and that, therefore, 
it would be better for them to do it and 
not have the connotation or the sting, 
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if there is any such, of such a congres- 
sional investigation. . - 

Mr. LINDSAY. Would the gentleman 
yield for one further question? 

Mr; AVERY. I presume that it wouid 
have been more appropriate to cover this 
in general debate. It seems to me, we 
have drifted afield somewhat, and I 
would prefer not to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. Speaker, I would just like to close 
by restating what I said when I first took 
the floor, and that is that it should be 
made unmistakably clear that this au- 
thorization does not carry with it any 
overtones of lack of confidence in the 
financial structure of this country or of 
the market. I think this should be char- 
acterized more as a routine reexamina- 
tion, if you please, of some of the rules 
and regulations and procedures that gov- 
ern the conduct. of the affairs of these 
exchanges. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Kansas has consumed 17 minutes. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MAapbpDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of the 
regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have filed a resolution asking that the 
House of Representatives act favorably 
on the same for the purpose of calling 
to the minds of millions of people in our 
Nation and throughout the free world 
of the unlawful acts of aggression and 
efforts to enslave not only 17 million 
inhabitants of East Germany, but also 
the malicious encroachment upon the 
freedom of millions within the confines 
of the free West Germans. 

By reason of a quadripartite agree- 
ment and treaty entered into on May 4, 
1949, and by the additional agreement 
made in Paris on June 20, 1949, by the 
Council of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
the four major governments, including 
the Soviets, agreed on freedom of move- 
ment within the confines of Berlin. Our 
Government and all the free govern- 
ments on the globe should realize that 
the steps taken by the Soviets and East 
Berlin authorities, restricting the free- 
dom of citizens of East Berlin, are in 
violation of this agreement and illegal. 
The actions of the U.'S.S.R. in East Ger- 
many have been a violation of their 
solemniy pledged word in signing the 
agreement on the zones of occupation in 
Germany and the administration of 
greater Berlin. 

The inhabitants of East Germany have 
not committed any crime or crimes or 
trespassed upon any other nation’s terri- 
tory, but by reason of the Communist 
dictators and aggressors, they have been 
imprisoned and confined within East 
German borders and their freedom and 
liberties restricted. Both Soviet and 
East German soldiers patrol the barbed 
wire and concrete barriers in order to 
restrict them to their large Communist 
prison. 

The East German people are helpless 
and unable to express their will and let 
the world know of their enslavement by 
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their Communist oppressors. We read 
today about the acts of cruelty inflicted 
by Communist soldiers upon the people 
of East Berlin which are identical with 
what took place when the population of 
Hungary rebelled against Communist 
tyranny a few years ago. 

For some reasons, the nations of the 
free world, including our own, have a 
hesitancy in publicly denouncing and 
callin; for a unified condemnation by 
the free nations of Communist aggres- 
sion and cruel tyranny which has been 
inflicted on East Berlin during the last 
few weeks. Only in this morning’s 
paper, the Soviets are resorting to their 
timeworn method of lies and false 
charges against our Nation and the mili- 
tary personnel who are stationed in West 
Germany for preserving freedom. This 
type of false propaganda has been iden- 
tified with Communist aggression during 
the last 25 years but the free world has 
not seen fit to demand any organized 
propaganda attack and expose the true 
facts throughout the globe as to these 
methods of the Kremlin. Sometimes I 
feel that our State Department during 
recent years, has been hesitant in doing 
anything that might offend Nikita Khru- 
shchev and anything we might say might 
prove a barrier against securing conces- 
sions and agreements out of the Soviet 
dictator. This attitude is reminiscent 
of the days of Munich before World War 
It. I do not think our Nation, as the 
leader of the free world, should remain 
passive and refrain from demanding co- 
operation on the part of England, 
France, Italy and all other nations who 
are free or neutral. Now is the time for 
all free nations including neutrals who 
treasure freedom tu speak out and pub- 
licly condemn what is taking place in 
East Germany. If we do not encourage 
other peoples to speak up and expose 
this unlawful aggression now taking 
place, it will only be a short time until 
the Communist tyrants will be agress- 
ing on additional nations as they are 
now doing in Germany. 

Certainly nobody in their right senses 
wants a shooting war, but experience 
with the Communist dictators and Hitler 
and Mussolini has taught us that failure 
to act in protest and insist on justice, 
will ultimately mean the loss of liberty 
eventually throughout the whole world. 
The free world should now begin to 
realize that the mass exodus of East 
Berlin citizens across the Iron Curtain 
is an open admission to all the world 
that Communist tyranny and its meth- 
ods is a 100 percent economic failure. 
The people of South America, Cuba, 
Asia, and Africa should realize that the 
present movements of the Soviets in Ber- 
lin is an open admission of this fact and 
an effort to take the minds of their en- 
slaved people off from their economic 
and domestic problems. 

In the resolution which I filed today, 
I am asking the President of the United 
States and our State Department to de- 
clare and designate Labor Day, Septem- 
ber 4, 1961, and the week following Labor 
Day as a period for all labor, industry, 
and business, including civic and frater- 
nal organizations and all other groups, 
to pass resolutions. condemning the 
Soviet Communist leaders for violating 
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and abrogating the quadripartite agree- 
ment of 1949 by their open aggression 
and transgression against the people of 
both East and West Berlin. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. I compliment my 
friend from Indiana for his resolution 
and remarks. I hasten to make the ob- 
servation that in adopting this resolu- 
tion we might well remember that some 
of the so-called friendly nations who 
have received assistance through foreign 
aid from us dared not even support a 
resolution in the United Nations 3 years 
ago which simply called for citing the 
Soviet Union for the action they took in 
the Hungarian revolution blood baths. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished and elo- 
quent gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, earlier today it was said very 
convincingly—by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] and also by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. Kytj]—that in- 
terference by the Federal Government 
with personal and corporate business 
activities, with the private lives and ef- 
forts of everyone, just would not work. 
That was on the rule when we had com- 
ing up the bill to give a subsidy to the 
lead and zinc workers and mineowners. 

Having served here several years, 
having rather firm convictions, among 
which was agreement with what the 
gentleman from Ohio and the gentle- 
man from Iowa said, on the overall issue 
that is being thoroughly convinced that 
Government interference does not work, 
just makes more trouble, and being also 
against subsidies, some of my very dear 
and helpful friends, when I voted in 
favor of the bill which granted a subsidy, 
which of course, is contrary to my con- 
victions, took me to task, and quite 
rightly. Especially did my friend from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross] the other member of 
our economy and efficiency party ver- 
bally chastize me—I had it coming; 
though not from him—a friend of the 
farmer. My answer was that for once 
I was entitled to forsake my attempt to 
act as a statesman and make an effort 
to become a politician. What I tried 
to do by my vote was as well an attempt 
to bring home to the international spend- 
ers that not only were our own people 
injured by our giveaway appropria- 
tions, but we should pay for the harm 
we cause here at home. Then the gen- 
tleman said, or someone asked: What 
became of your convictions? My an- 
swer? I just filed them away on the 
shelf where we will let them gather dust 
the rest of today and perhaps tomor- 
row, and I just voted along with the 
gentleman from these mining States. 
While some whose people have been col- 
lecting dollars for growing or not grow- 
ing crops, getting powerplants; built for 
their use, receiving an artificial wage; 
a public building; a harbor; a new fac- 
tory—and the list is a long, long one— 
vote against this one. 


I yield to the gentle- 
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And let me say right here we have 
no mines of any kind in the Fourth Dis- 
trict of Michigan. All we have over 
there in that poor, poor district is acre 
upon acre of fine fruit, berry, and vege- 
table land, good productive farmland, 
industries in there, all union organized, 
big unions, and where they produce effi- 
ciently for the Government—I will not 
say at a loss, but sometimes at nominal 
cost and always at very, very small 
profit to the stockholders and execu- 
tives—very small. Nor are the execu- 
tives overpaid. Do not forget that, 
please. 

So why should a man forsake his con- 
victions and. vote for a bill which carries 
a subsidy? Well, in confidence, I will 
tell you. I have checked the record a 
little bit and watched the activities -of 
the gentleman from Minnesota year 
after year, and it was even said by a col- 
league that the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp] was so able and so 
sincere that we should all follow him, 
all the way. Vote as he did. That I 
cannot do. My self-respect will not per- 
mit. I just thought the vote on the last 
bill was a good opportunity to let the 
gentleman from Minnesota and others 
know that the harm, the damage done 
by the giveaway he and they insist upon 
should be corrected; paid for by the con- 
stituents of the gentleman who caused 
the injury. 

So, I just forget trying to act and vote 
as a statesman and, I repeat, went to 
the political angle of it; and as long as 
so many have voted and insisted on for- 
eign aid, as they have, and have created 
competition aboard—yes; abroad. What 
did I say, aboard? Well, that is true on 
ships—even the ships under foreign flags 
have to come in and be taken care of 
by us. And the crews as well. They 
give our shipowners competition which 
really hurts. 

Well, as long as Members created this 
situation by appropriations for foreign 
aid, for once in my life I felt justified in 
just saying, “Well, now, let us go along 
and give just a little relief to those we 
have hurt, and let the gentlemen who 
have voted for foreign aid, just let their 
constituents help pay the cost.” 

Let them know what the result some- 
times is. You see, those who created the 
situation by insisting upon foreign aid— 
whose people get subsidies and hand- 
outs—let them pay part of the loss which 
fall upon the owners of, and workers in, 
the lead and zinc mines. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of.the gentleman from Michigan has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. Will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
a typical New Teal move. Offer me 
something I cannot have. 

Mr. AVERY. I was going to remind 
the gentleman, I was about to agree with 
his unanimous consent request to permit 
him to strike out the words I used in 
yielding time to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. 
The gentleman was mistaken about that. 

Mr. AVERY. No. In view of the 
learned way the gentleman has ad- 
dressed the House, I feel I must insist 
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on those words remaining in the REcorp. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman is very generous. 

Mr. AVERY. The _ gentleman is 
learned, eloquent, and persuasive. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I hope 
you folks heard that. I will keep that 
in my revision even though it is not in 
accord with the fact. 

Mr. Speaker, getting back to the point, 
I am against subsidies as a matter of 
principle. I voted for this one because 
the Members who have established and 
insisted on continuing foreign aid, al- 
though they admit its failure and state, 
as the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp] did, that we are in worse danger 
today, greater danger of war today, than 
we have ever been, they still insist upon 
continuing the policy as long as they 
are responsible for this condition. I can 
momentarily lay aside those convictions 
and help bail out people who are now in 
a hard situation. I do not know whether 
I will ever do it again. 

Just this once my desire is to let those 
who elect those who join together force 
us into a one-world organization en- 
tangle us with foreign nations give away 
a part of our national independence— 
billions of our dollars—let the homefolk 
know they will pay and pay and through 
the nose. Kipling put it this way—‘“The 
sins we do by two and two we pay for 
one by one.” 

Those who elect the internationalists 
who join together and give us a program 
which the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs recently wrote 
the Secretary of Defense the people 
would reject if they had a chance to vote 
on it might just as well know now as later 
that they, the homefolk, will pay the 
piper. The amount carried in the bill to 
aid the zinc and lead people is just a 
grain of sand on miles of beach. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 438, to amend 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 so 
as to authorize and direct the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to conduct a 
study and investigation of the adequacy, 
for the protection of investors, of the 
rules of national securities exchanges 
and national securities associations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 438, 
with Mr. Sisk in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the resolution was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BEn- 
NETT], will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. Chairman, House Joint Resolution 
438 authorizes and directs the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to make a 
study and investigation of the adequacy, 
for the protection of investors of the 
rules of national securities exchanges 
and national securities associations. 
The Commission is directed to report 
to the Congress by January 3, 1963, the 
results of its study and investigation to- 
gether with recommendations including 
recommendations for legislative action. 

The study here being authorized by 
adding section 17(d) to the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 is in enlargement 
upon and a bringing up to date of a 
similar study which the Commission was 
directed to make by section 17(c) some 
27 years ago. 

Since that study many important 
changes in market practices have oc- 
curred. There has been a tremendous 
increase in the size of the securities 
markets, a growth in trading volume, 
changes in methods of distribution and 
trading, new types of investment media, 
a rate increase in the number of stock- 
holders, of broker-dealer offices, and 
securities salesmen. 

Our committee cannot but be aware 
of these important changes and of the 
current situation in the securities mar- 
kets, nor can our committee be unmind- 
ful of the responsibilities which it has 
to the Congress and to the public as to 
the adequacy of protection afforded to 
investors and to the public by the vari- 
ous securities accounts which are now on 
the books. 

These acts relating to disclosure of 
information about securities and regulat- 
ing market practices have done much to 
rebuild public confidence in the securi- 
ties markets following the market col- 
lapse of 30 years ago. The maintenance 
of this confidence is most essential. 

It is important to be informed now 
whether in the light of changed market 
conditions the investing public is af- 
forded the protection which was con- 
templated in the passage of the original 
legislation. 

What new statutes or rules are needed? 
What now unregulated areas of the se- 
curities markets need regulating? -What 
rules need change? 

The Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
imposed certain duties and responsibili- 
ties upon national securities exchanges 
and the amendment to this act in 1938 
imposed similar duties and responsibili- 
ties upon national securities associations 
governing over-the-counter market op- 
erations. The act as amended thus 
requires that both the exchange and 
the over-the-counter markets should be 
substantially self-governed by certain 
rules for the protection of the public in 
the conduct of their operations. 

House Joint Resolution 438 is couched 
in rather specific language in its provid- 
ing for a study and investigation of the 
adequacy for the protection of investors 
of these rules of national securities ex- 
changes and national securities associa- 
tions. While the language is brief, the 
scope of the subject matter to be cov- 
ered by the study and investigation is 
very broad inasmuch as the subject mat- 
ter encompassed or not encompassed by 
the rules of the securities exchanges and 
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securities associations is extremely wide 
in breadth. 

The rules not only cover such items 
as are appropriate to the mechanism of 
a free and open market, the prevention 
of fraudulent and manipulative acts and 
practices, the promotion of just and eq- 
uitable principles of trade, safeguards 
against unreasonable profits or unrea- 
sonable rates or commissions or charges, 
the financial responsibility of members 
and the financing of transactions, and 
the protection of investors in the public 
interest, but also certain types of dis- 
closure of information by the issuers of 
the securities which are being traded. 
In addition, the rules—including those 
relating to expulsion, suspension, or dis- 
ciplining of a member—of the exchanges 
and of the national securities associa- 
tion cover the ethical conduct of its 
members in all of their activities. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce is unanimously of the 
opinion that in the faithful discharge of 
the responsibilities which it has to the 
Congress and to the public in this legis- 
lative field, the time is most appropriate 
for again examining into the securities 
markets and the statutes and rules gov- 
erning market practices to determine 
how the statutes and rules are being ad- 
ministered, and whether changes, modi- 
fications, or expansions are desirable now 
in the public interest. 

Our committee after full examination 
and consideration of the matter believes 
that the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission properly as an arm of the Con- 
gress should make this study, report to 
the Congress from time to time the re- 
sults of its study and investigation to- 
gether with its recommendations. 

This proposed study and investigation 
has the support not only of the Com- 
mission but of the securities industry. 
No one appeared before the committee 
in its hearings on the measure in oppo- 
sition to this proposal. 

I urge the enactment of the legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, the full Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce re- 
ported this bill by a rolicall vote unani- 
mously. I think, Mr. Chairman, in the 
memory of the present members of the 
committee that this is the only time 
that situation has occurred. So, this is 
a matter that is urgently needed and I 
would implore the Members of the House 
to give their wholehearted approval. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I should 
like to yield to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mack], chairman of the sub- 
committee, 10 minutes, in order to go 
into a further explanation of the pro- 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MACK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio, 

Mr. BOW. I have been looking 
through the committee report, as well as 
the committee hearings, trying to find a 
table of the employees that would be 
hired by the Commission in order to do 
this investigation; that is, the numbers, 
their grades, and what they would be, 
but I could not find it, 

Mr. MACK. I might say to the gen- 
tleman that there is a table in the re- 
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port concerning the investigation and we 
also have in the hearings a table in more 
detail. 

Mr. BOW. That is what I would like 
to have. 

Mr. MACK. This is a table on com- 
pensation. Of course, this is only a ten- 
tative budget that they have proposed. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I was going to refer the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] to page 
30 of the hearings. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Chairman, because 
of the colloquy which took place here in 
the course of the hearing on the rule I 
think it would be important to make a 
short statement concerning this _ basic 
problem. It is quite technical and I feel 
that some of the Members might want 
additional information concerning the 
complicated procedures through which 
we go in dealing with this complicated 
and technical subject. 

Our committee for the past year has 
been very much concerned with the ac- 
tivities in the securities markets. We 
have felt for some time that a thorough 
study should be made of the activities 
of the national exchanges and the over- 
the-counter market. For these reasons 
early this year I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 438 which would provide for a 
study and investigation of the adequacies 
of the rules of the national security ex- 
changes and the national security asso- 
ciations. This resolution would author- 
ize a very thorough study of the markets 
generally including trading and market 
practices. 

It seems that many others in the 
securities field support my views. This 
year the president of the New York 
Stock Exchange issued two warnings 
against the speculation in the stock 
markets. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission has initiated an investiga- 
tion of the American Stock Exchange. 

A few weeks ago, the Commission dis- 
closed that they had more manipulation 
cases in various stages of administrative 
and criminal proceedings than ever be- 
fore. The Chairman of the Commission 
testified before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee that the recent action 
in newly offered over-the-counter secu- 
rities raised questions as to whether 
there are forms of manipulation. 

The National Association of Securities 
Dealers has written to all members in- 
dicating concern over the very large 
total of outstanding undelivered trans- 
actions—fails. This letter warned that 
there were $1,400 million of outstanding 
over-the-counter contracts upon which 
delivery had not been made. 

Our subcommittee cannot but be 
aware of these various pronouncements 
concerning the current situation in the 
securities markets nor can it be unmind- 
ful of the responsibilities which it has 
to the Congress and to the public as to 
the adequacy of the protection afforded 
to investors and to the public by the 
various securities acts which now are on 
the books. 

The Securities Act of 1933, relating to 
the truthful disclosure of information 
about new security offerings, the Secu- 
rities Exchange Act of 1934, relating to 
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disclosure of information about listed 
securities and regulating practices in ex- 
change and over-the-counter opera- 
tions, and succeeding legislation which 
is administered by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, represent legis- 
lation of which the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
the Congress are justly proud. These 
statutes have gone a long way in the 
mitigation and elimination of undesir- 
able practices in the securities field, in 
the restoration of confidence in the secu- 
rities markets, and in the protection of 
the investing public. 

In addition to the responsibilities and 
duties with which the SEC is charged 
relating to disclosure of information 
about listed securities and regulating 
practices in exchange and over-the- 
counter operations, the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, as amended, im- 
posed certain duties and responsibilities 
upon national securities exchanges and 
upon national securities associations, 
That act requires that both the exchange 
and the over-the-counter markets should 
be governed by certain rules for the pro- 
tection of the public in the conduct of 
their operations. That legislation, when 
enacted, not only provided for certain 
items which should be contained in their 
rules but also directed the Commission 
to make a study of the rules and report 
to the Congress the results of its investi- 
gation together with its recommenda- 
tions. 

That study, together with the Com- 
mission’s hearings into the difficulties 
of Richard Whitney, who at the time was 
president of New York Stock Exchange, 
led to a program of reforms drafted with 
the cooperation of the Commission, 
which was approved by the New York 
Stock Exchange in October 1938. In 
view of the more than 20 years which 
have elapsed since that time and the 
experience which necessarily grows out 
of the administration of such programs 
and of the statutes, and in view of the 
comments which recently and currently 
have been made as to today’s market 
conditions, it has seemed to us that it 
is now highly appropriate again to re- 
view these rules governing the activities 
of the various securities markets to see 
whether they are adequate to protect 
investors, to determine just how they 
are being administered by the exchanges 
and the over-the-counter associations, 
and whether changes, modifications, or 
expansions of the rules or statutes are 
desirable now in the public interest. 

It is our feeling that the SEC prop- 
erly, as an arm of the Congress, now 
should bring up to date and enlarge 
upon the study which it was authorized 
to make some 27 years ago. Therefore, 
I strongly urge the adoption of this re- 
solution, which would authorize to be 
appropriated the sum of $750,000 for the 
Commission to make a study and inves- 
tigation and to require that a report be 
made to Congress by January 3, 1963, the 
results of its study together with its 
recommendations. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been some 
question raised concerning a precedent 
for such a study. The gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Avery] raised this ques- 
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tion in the discussion on the rule. I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
House various studies that the Congress 
requested on various occasions and 
which they directed the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to make. 

That is the responsibility of the Con- 
gress, and it is certainly appropriate for 
us to give direction to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to conduct such 
a study. In my opinion, such a study 
is very badly needed at this hour. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK. I would be glad to yield 
to the gentleman but I would like to 
cover some additional points first. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I with- 
draw my request. I thought the gentle- 
man had finished. I do not want to 
interrupt. 

Mr. MACK. The Securities and Ex- 
change Act of 1934 directed the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission to make 
several studic.. The first one, section 
11(e), called for a study which the Com- 
mission made on the feasibility and ad- 
visability of completely segregating the 
functions of a dealer from those of a 
broker. A report was made thereon to 
the Congress on June 30, 1936, recom- 
mending against such segregation. In 
view of the tremendous increase in ac- 
tivity in the securities markets, I would 
think that would be a subject which 
could be looked into at this time. 

The original section 12(f) ordered a 
study by the Commission of unlisted 
trading on the stock exchanges. The 
present section 12(f), enacted in 1936, 
was the result. 

Section 19 directed the Commission 
to study certain aspects of the rules of 
the stock exchanges. The results of this 
study were set forth in a report to Con- 
gress on January 25, 1935, which con- 
tained recommendations in 11 areas. 
These recommendations—and this is the 
interesting part—were not for legislative 
action, they were for action to be taken 
by the exchanges themselves to amend 
their rules to improve the operation of 
the exchanges to provide adequate pro- 
tection for the investing public. 

I might say that at the suggestion of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion at that time the exchanges took 
such action. 

Section 211 of title II of the 1934 act, 
which was actually an amendment to 
and became section 28 of the Securities 
Act of 1933, led to an exhaustive study 
and an eight-volume report by the Com- 
mission which was in turn followed by 
the enactment of both chapter X of the 
Bankruptcy Act and the Trust Indenture 
Act of 1939. 

The Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935 included a direction in sec- 
tion 30 that this Commission study and 
report to Congress upon numerous as- 
pects of investment trusts. The result- 
ing report led to the enactment of the 
Investment Company Act of 1940. 

I would say that this is not only a 
precedent, this is a good indication that 
what we are doing today is necessary 
and that some good can come from the 
investigation. 

The Investment Company Act con- 
tains a continuing authorization in sec- 
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tion 14(b) for the Commission to study 
and report to Congress from time to 
time on the size of investment com- 
panies. I might say that they are taking 
advantage of that and have taken ad- 
vantage of it, and at the present time 
have such an investigation underway. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK. I promised to yield to the 
other Member of the gentleman’s party 
first. I should like to stay in the good 
graces of both of you. 

Mr. GROSS. Youth defers to age in 
this case. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Permit 
me to say I yield to superior intelligence 
and rank. 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the 
gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MACK. With the permission of 
the gentleman from Michigan, I desire 
to yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman hopes 
this investigation will do some good. I 
would hope that for three-quarters of 
a million dollars it would do a lot of good 
for somebody, but I do not understand 
how in conscience you can ask for 
$750,000 for an investigation. 

I do not understand how you can ask 
any $750,000 for an investigation. 

Mr. MACK. We have given a great 
deal of study to this problem. We have 
had the chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission before our com- 
mittee. We have had the president of 
the New York Stock Exchange and the 
president of the American Stock Ex- 
change. We have had the chairman of 
the board of governors of the National 
Association of Security Dealers before 
our committee, and we have given it 
considerable study. I feel every mem- 
ber of my committee joins with me in 
expressing the need for such an inves- 
tigation. When the gentleman asks 
about $750,000 for this type of investiga- 
tion, this is a difficult area and it is 
highly technical. I personally feel that 
$750,000 is a minimum amount of money 
that we can have to do this kind of job. 

Mr. GROSS. But in this case, you 
have a commission that is already estab- 
lished. This legislation would simply be 
for the purpose of hiring additional per- 
sonnel and not for setting up a new com- 
mission or a committee or anything else. 
It is simply augmenting the personnel 
already in the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Mr. MACK. I appreciate the views of 
the gentleman. But, actually, what we 
are doing here is authorizing an inves- 
tigation similar to the one which was 
conducted in the thirties. We are au- 
thorizing the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to conduct an investigation 
of the rules of the stock exchanges and 
associations to determine whether the 
investing public is adequately protected. 
If you want to do that, you are going to 
have to give them enough money to do 
the job. 

Mr. GROSS. Has the other body, 
which investigates almost everything, 
had any kind of investigation of the 
stock market or anything that is com- 
parable to what is proposed here? Have 
they carried on an investigation in re- 
cent years? 
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Mr. MACK. ° To the best of my knowl- 
edge, they had an extensive investiga- 
tion in the other body following the 
stock market crash of 1929. It was very 
interesting, as a matter of fact; to read 
some of the reports that are available 
as a result of that investigation. 

Mr. ‘GROSS. They really did not 
have to investigate the causes of that 
crash; did they? 

Mr. MACK. No, but it is very inter- 
esting, as to some of the things that 
were going on in Wall Street at that 
time, and we certainly do not want a rep- 
etition of that today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all, I want to 
ask our distinguished chairman a ques- 
tion or two so that the record will be 
clarified in respect to what I regard as 
a very important matter. We are giving 
the Commission authority to investigate, 
and I am in favor of that even though 
I think they have adequate authority to 
go ahead and do it anyway. I do favor 
this resolution and I think the investiga- 
tion is necessary, but the bill provides 
that the Commission shall report to the 
Congress on or before January 3, 1963. 
Is it the chairman’s feeling and inten- 
tion in this matter that the Commission 
will report to our committee from time 
to time and to our counterpart in the 
other body as to the progress that they 
are making as a result of this investiga- 
tion or, after we pass this resolution, are 
we going to have to wait until 1963 be- 
fore we hear anything more about it? 

Mr. HARRIS. I will say to the gentle- 
man, if he will yield, as I stated hereto- 
fore, the resolution requires the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission to re- 
port to the Congress by January 1963, 
but it also is intended for the Commis- 
sion to report to our committee and the 
respective committee in the other body 
from time to time during the course of 
the investigation. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. In other 
words, it is the intention of our com- 
mittee that the Commission is to keep 
the Congress advised through the re- 
spective committees of the House and 
the Senate as to its progress from time to 
time during the course of its investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I think the purposes of the 
resolution are good. I think the investi- 
gation is needed, not because we have 
any specific evidence or wrongdoing on 
the part of the stock exchanges or the 
National Association of Security Dealers 
and others that come under the juris- 
diction of this Commission, but I think 
on general principles it is a highly con- 
structive thing for the agency of Gov- 
ernment having control, administrative 
jurisdiction over the stock markets of 
the country, to, from time to time, take 
a careful look at their activities, with 
the view of possibly giving them more 
tools to work with or possibly taking 
some tools away that they are not using 
and that they do not need. 
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I might say this, Mr. Chairman, too, 
that the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission itself has been the subject mat- 
ter of investigation by our committee at 
least twice during the period that I have 
been a member of that committee, one in 
1950-51, I believe, and then again dur- 
ing the last 2 or 3 years under the Legis- 
lative Oversight Committee. I must say 
that we found as the result of both of 
those investigations that the Securities 
and Exchange Commission had not exer- 
cised the diligence that the law intended 
it to use in the enforcement of certain 
provisions of the law on important mat- 
ters entrusted to its care. The reason 
I asked our distinguished chairman 
whether we were going to be kept advised 
as to what the Commission is doing is 
because I think the Commission has the 
tools and has the authority to do this 
work, but I believe it should at all times 
be under the careful scrutiny of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and of the Congress itself. 

There is one other thing I wanted to 
bring to the attention of the committee 
and to the attention of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. We have 
found over the years a great deal of 
fraud in what I would call the small 
securities market; the unregulated and 
unprotected securities market. Under 
existing law sales of securities under 
$300,000 do not have to be registered, and 
because they do not have to be registered, 
the officers, the people associated with 
the financing, are not responsible for 
civil fraud. They are responsible for 
criminal fraud, but in many cases, such 
as the great uranium scandals out West 
a few years ago, where fly-by-night out- 
fits were organized and sold penny stocks 
to millions of unsuspecting American 
citizens, for the most part, all of that 
money went down the drain. The Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission did lit- 
tle if anything to prevent these frauds 
or to insure against their reoccurrence. 
As a matter of fact the Commission has 
consistently opposed legislation to make 
small security issuers subject to the civil 
fraud provisions of the law, which would 
give the buyers of these securities the 
same protection as purchasers of regis- 
tered issues. 

I think this resolution is broad enough, 
and I hope the Commission in its study 
of the securities markets will also take 
a careful look at the practically unregu- 
lated over-the-counter markets, so long 
neglected, which have accelerated the 
sale of penny and dollar stocks, where 
the promoters deliberately keep their 
issues under $300,900 so they do not have 
to comply with the fraud provisions of 
the present law. Before its investigation 
is completed I hope the Commission will 
snap out of its lethargy and come up 
with constructive legislative suggestions 
to give the investing public better pro- 
tection from swindlers in unregistered 
securities. The Commission’s lackadai- 
sical attitude in this area during the past 
i5 years leaves much to be desired. 

I believe that it is proper for the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission to 
make a thorough study of this matter, 
and to report to the Congress the results 
of its investigation, but as a member of 
the committee, I feel. that it is most im- 
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portant that we recognize our responsi- 
bilities in this legislative field and our 
duty to the Congress and to the public 
to see that the investing public is ade- 
quately protected. While the Commis- 
sion, as an arm of the Congress, is an 
appropriate agency to conduct this in- 
vestigation, I am sure that by directing 
the Commission to do so, the committee 
and the Congress in no way is minimiz- 
ing its responsibility eventually to legis- 
late effectively in this field. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
GLENN]. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Com- 
merce and Finance of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, I at- 
tended the hearings on this joint reso- 
lution, and I am convinced that the 
study and investigation proposed is 
proper and perhaps urgent. 

We are familiar with the great activ- 
ity which has taken place in the last 
decade by the general public in the 
stock market, as the record shows a tre- 
mendous increase in such activity and 
the great expansion in the exchanges 
and the brokerage business. I think we 
should recall the situation which oc- 
curred in 1929 and 1930 when the whole 
stock market structure nearly collapsed, 
and the terrible conditions which re- 
sulted to the Nation’s economy, particu- 
larly to the individual interests of so 
many of our citizens. There is no rea- 
son to believe this is going to happen 
but it is best to be cautious rather than 
sorry. Our economy is now in the as- 
cendancy, and has been for some time. 
With predictions of increased stock 
market activity of the public, it is timely 
that we have a detailed check on the 
sufficiency of safeguards and protection 
for the individual investor, so that if a 
similar situation takes place as occurred 
in that other boom period, we, the Con- 
gress, will not be blamed for not taking 
all precautionary measures available by 
law to protect the investors and the 
public. 

In addition, there has been sufficient 
evidence produced through the routine 
investigations of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission of the need for a 
present study to strengthen the rules 
and to better police the industry. 

I make no claims of being expert in 
matters pertaining to the securities 
market and found it necessary, as most 
of us do, in formulating an opinion, to 
depend on the statements and testimony 
produced by witnesses. We had the of- 
ficers of the various exchanges appear 
before the committee, the officers of the 
National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, individual witnesses, and the officials 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. In every instance, it was the opin- 
ion of the witness that such a study and 
investigation was timely, advisable, and 
proper. Certainly, under such circum- 
stances, the Congress should be alerted 
to the need and proceed accordingly. 

I suggest that every Member of this 
House should support this resolution. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman-— 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I say to 
the gentleman from Texas, having served 
with him so many years, and recognizing 
his ability, and having profited by the 
gentleman’s talks he has made just since 
the bill came up, I have noted that there 
are only some 54 Members present, 34 on 
the gentleman’s side, and 26 over here. 
Does not the gentleman feel we ought 
to have a quorum? 

Mr. PATMAN. No, sir; I do not.think 
so, and I would not want to impose on the 
committee that brought this bill up. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PATMAN. Let me answer you, 
please. I had intended to offer an 
amendment, but I discussed it with others 
and I shall not do so because it would 
mean delay and it would cause a rollcall. 

I am not going to offer the amend- 
ment, but I do want to say something 
about the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross], my 
colleague, just informed me he had an 
amendment, but that he had been per- 
suaded—lI will not say talked out of it, but 
persuaded—not to offer it. If I refrain 
from making a point of order that a 
quorum is not present, will the gentle- 
man put in the request that the Members 
read his remarks in the Recorp? 

Mr. PATMAN. Certainly, but I want 
to deliver them. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I want 
to hear them. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr,. Harris], the 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, whether 
or not this resolution covers the so- 
called open market for U.S. Government 
securities and whether or not it would 
permit an investigation of the operations 
of that market. 

In case the gentleman does not know 
about the so-called open market, let me 
describe it briefly. Very few people do 
know about this so-called open market 
because, although it is the largest finan- 
cial market in the world, it is also the 
most closed market—being confined to 
@ very small group of traders—and it is 
also the most hidden market insofar as 
the public view is concerned. 

Two years ago the Joint Economic 
Committee made a rather general in- 
quiry into this market, in that the com- 
mittee collected information as to the 
names of the traders, their volume of 
business, their profits and related mat- 
ters. The so-called open market con- 
sisted of 17 dealers. More recently, I 
understand, two more dealers have been 
permitted to join the club. These 19 
dealers are those that are privileged to 
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trade in U.S. Government securities 
with the Federal Reserve System. 

The Federal Reserve System buys and 
sells many billions of dollars of Govern- 
ment securities annually. The policies 
under which these purchases and sales 
take place are determined by the so- 
called open market committee of the 
Federal Reserve System. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York acts as agent 
for the entire System and it does the 
trading for these so-called open market 
dealers. 

Furthermore, the Federal Reserve 
Bank in New York makes the rules in- 
sofar as these dealers trading with the 
Federal Reserve are concerned. 

The open market dealers do an even 
larger volume of business, however, in 
their purchases of Government securi- 
ties from the Federal Treasury and in 
their trading in Government securities 
with the commercial banks of the coun- 
try, the insurance companies and other 
big financial and nonfinancial corpora- 
tions. 

These open market dealers are, in ef- 
fect, the top echelon wholesalers of Gov- 
ernment securities just as the members 
of the New York Stock Exchange are the 
top echelon wholesalers of corporate 
securities. 

The Joint Economic Committee found, 
as a result of questionnaires filled out 
by the open market dealers that their 
volume of business amounts to some $200 
billion a year—not millions of dollars— 
I repeat, $200 billion a year. 

In other words, the volume of trans- 
actions in this so-called open market is 
more than three times the combined 
volume of business done in all of the 
stock exchanges and in all of the or- 
ganized commodity markets of the coun- 
try. 

What the trading rules of these deal- 
ers are, if any, I do not know. I have 
not heard of any rules ever being pub- 
lished. These dealers do, however, ob- 
serve some peculiar conventions. 

For example, they all have direct tele- 
phone lines between and among them- 
selves, although their trading with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York is 
also by telephone. Bid and offer prices 
made to the New York bank are made 
by telephone, and sales to or purchases 
from the New York Federal bank are 
consummated by telephone. 

Up until a year or so ago the dealers 
had agreement to operate a kind of “put 
and take” system such as is outlawed 
by the Securities and Exchange Act. It 
worked this way: 

Any dealer could telephone another 
dealer and ask that dealer’s bid and offer 
prices on any particular Government 
bond. After hearing his competitor’s bid 
and offer prices, the dealer initiating the 
call was then privileged to require his 
competitor to sell him $100,000 worth of 
the Government bonds in question at 
the offer price his competitor had 
named, or to purchase from him $100,000 
of the bonds at the bid price which his 
competitor had named. Under the rules 
of the game, the competitor receiving 
the call has no choice in the matter. The 
option is strictly with the dealer who ini- 
tiates the inquiry. He can force his com- 
petitor to buy or to sell to him at the 
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prices his competitor has named, or he 
need not require this competitor to do 
either. 

We were having hearings in New York 
2 years ago, and we had some of these 
open market dealers on the witness 
stand, as well as the trading manager for 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank. I 
asked the manager, Mr. Rouse, what the 
effect is of such a put-and-take system. 
His answer was one that dealers in all 
markets well know, which is that this 
system results in all of the dealers hav- 
ing the same bid and offer prices, and 
in their confronting the general public 
with identical bid and offer prices. 

What all of the conventions and rules 
of this so-called open market are, I do 
not know. This open market club has 
never been investigated, although prob- 
ably every other market in the country 
has been investigated at one time or an- 
other. 

This so-called open market very much 
needs investigation because the way this 
market operates not only affects prices 
and interest rates which the Treasury 
obtains for its securities, but prices and 
yields on U.S. Government securities in- 
directly effects the stock market and 
every other financial market in the 
country. Yields on Government securi- 
ties very largely determine yields on cor- 
porate bonds as well as yields on Govern- 
ment bonds have a great deal to do with 
whether investors put money into the 
stock market, or pull money out of the 
stock market. 

It is because of the very great impor- 
tance of this so-called open market in 
U.S. Government securities that I ask 
the gentleman whether this resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 438, is broad 
enough to authorize the Commission to 
make a study and investigation of this 
so-called open market. 

That is my question. I ask the chair- 
man that question. Is it broad enough 
if they receive sufficient money to cover 
this matter? 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall be glad to re- 
spond to the question by the gentleman 
from Texas. In my judgment, the reso- 
lution is broad enough to cover the sub- 
ject matter which the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman] has brought up and 
discussed with the committee. I might 
also state that it is not contemplated by 
the resolution and by the record that 
such will be included in the investigation 
by the Commission. 

Mr. Chairman, when we are back in 
the House I shall make a request to in- 
clude a statement or a memorandum 
which has been prepared by the staff 
members of the Commission for the 
Commission on this subject. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Pat- 
MAN] was kind enough to notify me that 
he intended to ask me whether or not 
House Joint Resolution 438 would permit 
an investigation of the open market for 
U.S. Government securities. 

The gentleman stated to me that: 

This so-called open market very much 
needs investigation because the way this 
market operates not only affects prices and 
interest rates which the Treasury obtains 
for its securities, but prices and yields on 
U.S. Government securities indirectly affects 
the stock market and every other financial 
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market in the country. Yields on Govern- 
ment securities very largely determine yields 
on corporate bonds as well as yields on 
Government bonds have a great deal to 
do with whether investors put money into 
the stock market, or pull money out of the 
stock market. 


In answer to the gentleman, I would 
say that the scope of the investigation 
authorized by this resolution is exceed- 
ingly broad and to some degree might 
be deemed to be broad enough to cover 
an examination of this market insofar 
as it relates to the adequacy of protec- 
tion afforded the investing public. 
Government securities, of course, are 
listed and certain of the dealers are reg- 
istered with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

On the other hand, the gentleman has 
indicated that the investigation he de- 
sires relates primarily to the fiscal policy 
of the Government, the prices and inter- 
est yields which the Treasury obtains for 
its securities, the prices and yields on 
U.S. Government securities, and the ef- 
fect upon interest rates generally. I 
do not believe that it is contemplated 
that this resolution authorized an inves- 
tigation into this field. 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., August 23, 1961. 

Hon. OREN Harris, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Harris: When I was 
in your office on Monday, you brought to my 
attention a letter from Congressman Part- 
MAN (attached) relating to House Joint Res- 
olution 438. I have asked our Director of 
the Division of Trading and Exchanges, 
Philip A. Loomis, Jr., to set forth the Com- 
mission’s views, and his memorandum on the 
subject is enclosed. 

We have discussed this with Dr. Andrew 
Stevenson. d 

If there is anything further to be done 
concerning this matter, please let me know. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
WituiaM L, Cary, Chairman. 


MEMORANDUM 


AvuGusT 22, 1961. 
To: The Chairman. 
From: Philip A. Loomis, Jr., Director, Di- 
vision of Trading and Exchanges, 
Subject: Dealer market for U.S. Government 
securities. 

I understand that a question has been 
raised as to whether an inquiry by the Com- 
mission into the operation of the so-called 
open market for U.S. Government securities 
would fall within the scope of House Joint 
Resolution 438. 

It seems to me that there is substantial 
doubt as to whether or not this subject is 
within the scope of the resolution. The 
resolution calls for a study of the adequacy 
of the rules of national securities exchanges 
and national securities associations. While, 
as indicated in your testimony of June 27, 
1961, this resolution should be broadly inter- 
preted to include a study of markets in 
which these associations operate and the 
conduct of their members, it should be 
borne in mind that the so-called open mar- 
ket in Government securities is conducted 
over the counter and not on an exchange, 
and that the principal factors in this market 
are several large commercial banks and a 
small group of specialist dealers who deal 
exclusively, or primarily, in- Government 
bonds. Such bonds are exempted securities 
within the meaning of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934. 
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National securities associations are estab- 
lished and registered pursuant to section 
15A of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
(the so-called Maloney Act). Subsection 
(m) of that section provides that nothing 
in the section shall be construed to apply 
with respect to any transaction in exempted 
securities. As a result of this subsection and 
the legislative history, the NASD has never 
concerned itself with transactions in Gov- 
ernment bonds. Its rules, by their terms, do 
not apply to transactions in exempted se- 
curities and the specialized dealers referred 
to are, in most instances, not members of 
the association. Commercial banks are in- 
eligible for membership. 

Even if the resolution might be con- 
strued as authorizing some inquiry into the 
open market in Government bonds, there 
are considerations which might make this 
inadvisable. None of the statutes admin- 
istered by the Commission apply to Govern- 
ment bonds except certain fraud provisions. 
Dealers confining their business to Govern- 
ment bonds are exempt from registration 
under the Securities Exchange Act. Com- 
mercial banks, of course, are excluded from 
the definition of brokers and dealers and are 
not subject to the regulatory jurisdiction 
of the Commission. By reason of these pro- 
visions, the Commission has never particu- 
larly concerned itself with the operation of 
the open market for U.S. Government bonds, 
and we have very limited information about 
it. Furthermore, the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board are intimately concerned 
with this market, deal in it themselves, and 
have a greater degree of regulatory jurisdic- 
tion over most of the participants than the 
Commission has. 

Finally, in 1959, the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board completed an exten- 
sive study of this market and issued a three- 
volume report with recommendations. It 
seems unlikely, under all the circumstances, 
that anything we can do in this field would 
go much beyond, or even as far, as this 
report went. 


Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I understand the situation, and I 
am glad his statement is broad enough. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I believe the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PaTMaAN] has 
written letters to all the funds all over 
the United States requesting that they 
make rather elaborate reports to him; 
is that correct? 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, a comparative 
few reports have been requested which 
they have to make, anyway, as to partic- 
ular money in their printed reports with 
some additional information requested. 
That question does not relate to this 
matter at all. 

Mr. YOUNGER. If the gentleman 
will yield further, from those reports 
does the gentleman feel he will get any 
information that might help in regard 
to this matter? 

Mr. PATMAN. Not on this matter. 
It does not concern this. I assure the 
gentleman that it is not relevant to this 
discussion. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Among the ques- 
tionnaires, did the gentleman from Texas 
ask for a report from the Kennedy 
Foundation? 

Mr. PATMAN. It does not relate to 
this question at all, I assure the gentle- 
man. If the gentleman will bring it up 
when that question is before the House, 
I will answer the gentleman candidly, 
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forthrightly, and will be glad to do so. 
But that question is not before the House 
at this time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of. Michigan. Is it the 
gentleman’s understanding that this re- 
port will give us any idea as to the 
amount appropriated for Federal aid, and 
how much of that stays with the New 
York lawyers and bankers—the interna- 
tional lawyers and bankers? Would not 
the gentleman like to know about that? 

Mr.PATMAN. Well, that is irrelevant 
to this particular resolution. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I real- 
ize that, but we are curious about these 
matters. The gentleman spoke about it 
being irrelevant. How often do we stick 
to the text here? 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, the gentleman 
is not sticking with the text; the gentle- 
man is off the text. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I think 
it is relevant. I think we ought to know 
where the money is going. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman from 
Michigan is off the text. When we get on 
the text, I shall be very glad to answer 
the gentleman’s question, or at least try 
to answer it. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Sixty-three Members are present, not 
a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 168] 

Abernethy Friedel O’Brien, N.Y. 
Addonizio Gallagher O’Konski 
Alexander Garmatz O’Neill 
Alger Gavin Passman 
Andersen, Griffiths Pilcher 

Minn. Harrison, Va.  Pillion 
Arends Hemphill Pirnie 
Ashbrook Henderson Powell 
Auchincloss Herlong Rabaut 
Ayres Jonas Riehlman 
Bailey Jones, Mo. Roudebush 
Baker Kearns St. Germain 
Barrett Kee Santangelo 
Bass, N.H. Keith Scherer 
Bass, Tenn. Kelly Scott 
Becker Kilburn Scranton 
Belcher Kilday Seely-Brown 
Boland Kluczynski Shipley 
Boykin Kornegay Slack 
Breeding Landrum Smith, Miss. 
Brooks, La Lesinski Smith, Va. 
Broomfield Loser Spence 
Buckley McCulloch Staggers 
Cahill McIntire Steed 
Carey McMillan Taber 
Celler Macdonald Teague, Tex. 
Chiperfield MacGregor Thompson, La. 
Cook Machrowicz Thompson, N.J. 
Cramer Martin, Mass. Tupper 
Curtis, Mo. Martin, Nebr. Ullman 
Daddario Mason Vanik 
Daniels Miller, Clem Van Zandt 
Davis, Miller, N.Y. Vinson 

James C. Milliken Westland 
Davis, Tenn. Mills Wharton 
Dulski Minshall Whitten 
Ellsworth Monagan Willis 
Fallon Morrison Wilson, Ind. 
Farbstein Moulder Winstead 
Fogarty Nelson Yates 
Frelinghuysen Nix Zelenko 
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Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. ALBERT] 
having resumed the chair, Mr. ASPINALL, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 438, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called, when 310 Members an- 
swered to their names, a quorum, and he 
submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
19 of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(d) The Commission is authorized and 
directed to make a study and investigation 
ot the adequacy, for the protection of inves- 
tors, of the rules of national securities ex- 
changes and national securities associations, 
including rules for the expulsion, su. -ension, 
or disciplining of a member for conduct in- 
consistent with just and equitable principles 
of trade. The Commission shall report to the 
Congress on or before January 3, 1963, the 
results of its study and investigation, to- 
gether with its recommendations, including 
such recommendations for legislation as it 
deems advisable. To carry out such study 
and investigation there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $750,000.” 


With the following committee amend- 
me: ¢: 

Page 2, line 7, after the word “advisable.” 
insert: “The Commission is authorized to 
appoint, without regard to the civil service 
laws, rules, and regulations, such personnel 
as the Commission deems advisable to carry 
out such study and investigation and to fix 
their respective rates of compensation with- 
out regard to the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, but no such rate shall exceed 
$18,500 per annum.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having resumed the chair, Mr. ASPINALL, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, reported 
that that Committee having had under 
consideration House Joint Resolution 
438 to amend the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 so as to authorize and direct 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
to conduct a study and investigation of 
the adequacy, for the protection of in- 
vestors, of the rules of national securities 
exchanges and national securities as- 
sociations, pursuant to House Resolution 
426, he reported the resolution back to 
the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 
The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the House joint resolution. 

The House joint resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The 
question is on the passage of the House 
joint resolution. 

The House joint resolution was passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the . 


table. 





NEW YORK STATE, NOT CALI- 
FORNIA, THE REAL BIRTHPLACE 
OF NAVAL AVIATION 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday I exercised my right as a Mem- 
ber of this body to object on the Consent 
Calendar to House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 208, introduced by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. W1Lson], to recog- 
nize officially on the part of the Congress 
of the United States, San Diego, Cailif., 
as the birthplace of naval aviation 
which is celebrating its 50th anniversary 
this year of 1961. 

Mr. Speaker, I exercised this right to 
hold up this legislation because I have 
uncovered evidence which convinces me 
that San Diego is not the real birthplace 
of naval aviation, but rather Ham- 
mondsport in my own great State of 
New York. 

So that other Members of Congress 
may have the information on this point 
available to them, I submit the following 
facts. 

The claim of San Diego, supported by 
the concurrent resolution offered by the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Wr- 
son], rests upon the single point that the 
Navy’s first naval aviator, Lt. Theodore 
G. Ellyson, U.S. Navy, received his pre- 
liminary flight training in early 1911 
from Mr. Glenn Curtiss at his aviation 
camp then located at North Island in 
San Diego. The records of the Navy 
Department, a copy of which I have 
photostated in my possession, disclose 
that on March 31, 1911, Lieutenant Elly- 
son repo”ted to the Navy that in the 
opinion of Mr. Curtiss he had “qualified 
in practical aviation.” His letter to the 
Navy Department, however, adds that 
this indicated that he was qualified to fly 
a Curtiss biplane “under favorable wind 
conditions,” but that he needed more 
practice to be able to fly in strong winds 
and that he had “had no practice in the 
hydroplane.” 

Immediately after Lieutenant Ellyson 
submitted this letter to the Navy Depart- 
ment, in April 1911, Mr. Curtiss’ avia- 
tion camp moved from San Diego to 
Hammondsport, N.Y., and Lieutenant 
Ellyson moved with it for further train- 
ing. 

It was while Glenn Curtiss’ camp was 
in Hammondsport, N.Y., that the first 
naval aircraft, the A-1, a Curtiss hydro- 
plane, made its first flight on Lake 
Keuka, on July 1, 1911. Lieutenant 
Ellyson soloed in this plane on the same 
day and thus finally became qualified 
for flying hydroplanes, the first and only 
aircraft of naval aviation. 
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The following day, on July 2, 1911, 
while Lieutenant Ellyson was still sta- 
tioned at Hammondsport, N.Y., he re- 
ceived his civilian aviator’s license, No. 
28, from the Aero Club of America, a 
group recognized by the Federation 
Aeronautique International—FAI. 

Actually, there should be no confusion 
at all about the actual birthplace of 
naval aviation because as long ago as 
April 7, 1948, the Navy officially desig- 
nated May 8, 1911, as the actual birth- 
day of naval aviation. This day hap- 
pens to be the date on which the first 
naval aircraft, the A-1, mentioned above, 
in which Lieutenant Ellyson finally flew 
on July 1, 1911, to qualify himself for 
flying hydroplanes, was actually requisi- 
tioned by the Navy Department to be 
built by Glenn Curtiss at his Hammonds- 
port establishment. After all, one’s 
birthplace is where one is on one’s birth- 
day. 

So I believe that all of these bits of 
information clearly establish that the 
fact that the birthplace of naval avia- 
tion, the place in which naval aviation 
actually began and started, was not San 
Diego, where the Navy’s first aviator got 
his preliminary flight training, but 
rather Hammondsport, N.Y., where the 
Navy’s first aviator actually became 
qualified in the first naval aircraft and 
where the undertaking was underway 
which was officially designated by the 
Navy more than 13 years ago as mark- 
ing the official birthdate of naval avia- 
tion. 

For these reasons, I cannot approve 
House Concurrent Resolution 208. I 
believe it is essential that New York 
State should receive the recognition it 
properly deserves. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Stratron], for bringing this matter 
to our attention. 

Glenn H. Curtiss was a native son of 
the beautiful village of Hammondsport, 
in Steuben County, N.Y., which I have 
the honor to represent in this body. As 
my colleague has mentioned, Curtiss in- 
structed Lieutenant Ellyson in flight 
training at or near San Diego, Calif., 
early in 1911, but then in April of that 
year the Curtiss camp was moved to 
Hammondsport on the shores of Lake 
Keuka in upstate New York where 
Ellyson was given further training. 

As I understand the situation, on or 
about May 8, 1911, the Navy requisitioned 
the Curtiss hydroplane, known there- 
after as the A-1, from Curtiss, and it was 
this airplane that Ellyson eventually 
flew, taking off from Lake Keuka on July 
1, 1911, in his first attempt at soloing. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to precipi- 
tate any serious misunderstanding with 
my colleague from California [Mr. 
WItson] sponsor of House Concurrent 
Resolution 208, over this matter, but in 
all fairness to my constituents from 
Hammondsport who are presently en- 
gaged in-planning to commemorate the 
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50th anniversary of the start of naval 
aviation at Hammondsport, in cere- 
monies to be held this coming October 7 
and 8, I do believe that this entire mat- 
ter should be looked into further. If the 
Navy, by official action taken back in 
1948, has itself designated May 8, 1911, 
as the birthday of naval aviation—that 
being the day the Navy requisitioned the 
original A-l—and both Curtiss and 
Lieutenant Ellyson then being at Ham- 
mondsport, it would surely seem that this 
honor of being the birthplace of naval 
aviation ought to belong to Hammonds- 
port. I hope, therefore, that Congress 
will not pass House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 208. 





FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF LOCAL 
802, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
MUSICIANS: ASSOCIATED MUSI- 
CIANS OF GREATER NEW YORK 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure tr: iI direct the attention of 
my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the 40th anniversary of the 
Associated Musicians of Greater New 
York, Local 802. This distinguished 
organization received its charter from 
the Federation of Musicians in August 
1921. It is now the largest local in the 
Federation with some 30,000 members. 
The membership represents the foremost 
musicians in America today. 

The affiliation of the Associated Musi- 
cians of Greater New York with our 
great labor organizations—the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations—has 
been beneficial for the musicians and for 
the general public. 

I am reminded of the struggles and 
injustices that pursued many of the 
great masters of the past. 

Johann Sebastian Bach, the most. pro- 
found and original musical thinker the 
world has even seen, died in poverty. 

The thematic catalog of Bach’s 
works contains 1,110 instrumental and 
1,936 vocal numbers. All of them com- 
bined probably never brought him in as 
much as the $1,175 paid at a Berlin auc- 
tion some years ago for three of his 
manuscripts. 

Every artist is a part of his times, but 
he also helps to create them. The 
American Federation of Musicians be- 
lieves the individual is important. An 
artistic individual may dominate his gen- 
eration; but, if we are conscious of only 
one or two outstanding personalities, 
we may miss the significance of the 
whole era. By supporting and encour- 
aging numerous individuals and follow- 
ing their developments and their con- 
tributions, we cannot easily jeopardize 
a true understanding of the develop- 
ment of the art of music in our times. 

It has been written many times that 
music through the ages has a universal 
appeal. It is constantly entangled with 
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the social, the religious, the scientific, 
the political and the esthetic elements 
of life. It becomes, therefore, a docu- 
ment of human experience. 

Running the gamut from modern jazz 
to grand opera, music in Greater New 
York gives to the Nation and the world, 
the symbols of freedom. Music is free 
and spontaneous by its very nature, and 
it should be closely associated to Amer- 
ican Gemocracy for that very reason. 

It has been proved again and again 
that good music—of all classifications— 
is one of the best areas in which the 
United States can cement cordial rela- 
tions with other nations of the world. 
Our musical ambassadors are prime 
examples. 

Music in Greater New York has be- 
come one of our leading industries. 
Through the work of each individual in 
the American Federation of Musicians 
our performing standards are higher to- 
day than ever. Rapid strides are being 
made in music education and there are 
many signs of awakening interest in 
American composition and performance. 
More American music is being per- 
formed, published, and recorded than 
ever before. During the past few years 
citizens from other nations, who have 
always liked our popular music, have 
discovered that we in America have made 
strides forward with serious intent. 
From the time of early settlements on 
our eastern shores in the 17th century 
our people have liked music and made 
it a part of their lives. 

During the lifetime of local 802 we 
have witnessed encouraging support of 
things musical in America. We have 
come—more and more—to regard the 
power of music and its freedom of ex- 
pression. Music has stirred man’s emo- 
tions and his ambitions. It has influ- 
enced man’s behavior. It’s effects are 
universal. To honor those who con- 
tribute to and participate in this art is 
to do justice to greatness. 

My hearty congratulations and best 
personal wishes are extended to the 
membership of Local 802, Associated 
Musicians of Greater New York, on the 
occasion of its 40 successful years of 
existence. 





ALLOTMENTS OF 1961 SUGAR 
QUOTAS FOR DOMESTIC BEET 
SUGAR AREA 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, those in 
Congress who represent districts which 
have sugarbeet production or a poten- 
tial for such production, are aware this 
is not a hearing to consider acreage al- 
lotments for domestic growers, but one 
to consider procedures for imposing mar- 
keting allotments this year on the in- 
dividual beet sugar processing companies 
of the United States. 

Those of us who are so concerned 
agree, however, that this hearing and 
another to be held in Denver, Colo., 
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Tuesday, August 29, to consider the re- 
duction of sugarbeet acreage for next 
year are indeed strange. I say strange 
because it is hard to conceive of any- 
thing more inconsistent than hearings 
to consider restricting marketing of do- 
mestically produced beet sugar and re- 
duction of sugarbeet acreage of Amer- 
ican farmers at a time when we are 
reaching to nations halfway around 
the globe, many of which never before 
had a place in the American sugar 
market, to obtain sugar for replacing 
the supplies we formerly obtained from 
Cuba. 

The administrators of the U.S. sugar 
program are forced to take these incon- 
sistent and utterly unreasonable steps 
to restrict American sugar production 
and marketing because of the strange 
sugar law now in effect. The present 
Sugar Act requires the administrator to 
obtain from foreign nations all the 
sugar formerly supplied the United 
States by Cuba. This Sugar Act forbids 
the administrator from allocating any 
of the former Cuban sugar quota to 
American farmers and the American 
sugar producing industry. This policy 
in itself is incomprehensible, inconsist- 
ent, and indefensible. 

The present Sugar Act expires June 
30, 1962. For more than a year we have 
had only temporary extensions of the 
act without any provisions for domestic 
produters to replace Cuban sugar in our 
domestic market. Under the present 
law, about 414 million tons of sugar will 
be imported from, foreign nations this 
year including the 3.3 million tons 
formerly supplied from Cuban sources. 

For more than a year we have re- 
ceived only promises from those in 
positions of responsibility for having ac- 
tion taken on long-range sugar legisla- 
tion giving domestic growers at least a 
share of the former Cuban quotas. For 
more than a year we have had only 
delays, on one pretext or another. 
American producers of sugarbeets and 
potential growers as well as processors 
cannot rely on the present act for ex- 
pansion. 

The opportunity which exists for giv- 
ing American growers their fair share of 
the Cuban windfall may never present 
itself again if further delays are en- 
countered. American growers and po- 
tential growers have demonstrated their 
ability and willingness to increase sugar- 
beet production if only they can be given 
the assurance and protection they de- 
serve. 

The inaction on the part of both the 
Congress and the executive depart- 
ment to take affirmative steps leading 
— an equitable solution is deplor- 
able. 

I maintain that farmers of Kansas 
have as much right to provide sugar for 
the American market as do the sugar 
Interests of India, Australia, and Hong 
Kong. Yet farmers of Kansas under the 
present law are forbidden the right to 
replace 1 ounce of Cuban sugar, while 
24 foreign nations around the globe have 
been authorized shipments of 3,247,195 
tons to replace Cuban sugar in the 
American market. Nine of these na- 
tions have never had a quota in this 
market. 
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Our Government has authorized ship- 
ments of 12,000 tons of sugar from El 
Salvador; 17,000 tons from Guatemala; 
336,474 tons from Brazil; 36,000 tons 
from Ecuador; 46,000 tons from Colom- 
bia; 75,000 tons from the French West 
Indies; 90,000 tons from Australia; 5,000 
tons from Paraguay; and 225,000 tons 
from India. None of these countries have 
a@ regular quota. Foreign countries that 
do have regular quotas also have received 
huge windfalls as a result of our cutting 
off the Cuban quota. 

In addition to their regular quotas, the 
Republic of the Philippines is permitted 
this year to ship in an extra windfall of 
490,731 tons; Peru, an additional 544,870 
tons; the Dominican Republic, an addi- 
tional 222,723 tons; Mexico, an additional 
589,591 tons; Nicaragua, an additional 
25,897 tons; Haiti, an additional 37,005 
tons; the Netherlands, an additional 
5,851 tons; Nationalist China—For- 
mosa—an additional 186,048 tons; Pan- 
ama, an additional 6,020 tons; Costa 
Rica, an additional 26,282 tons; Canada, 
an additional 1,266 tons; the United 
Kingdom, an additional 1,034 tons; Bel- 
gium, an additional 1,453 tons; the Fed- 
eration of the West Indies and British 
Guiana, an additional 265,923 tons; and 
Hong Kong—Hong Kong, mind you—an 
additional 27 tons, nine times the reg- 
ular Hong Kong quota. 

Yet the farmers of Kansas have not 
been permitted to replace a single ounce 
of the Cuban quota. 

To demonstrate our good faith and 
desire to try to help find a solution to the 
present legislative stalemate, the four 
Republican freshman members of the 
Agriculture Committee of whom I am 
one, have indicated to the chairman our 
willingness to remain after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress to serve on a subcom- 
mittee to hold hearings on long-range 
legislation for sugar. We feel the prob- 
lem is of such urgency that it deserves 
our attention now—not just before the 
expiration of the present extension of 
the Sugar Act. 





YOUTH IN 4-H ORGANIZATIONS 
LAUDED 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, now 
that a good portion of the summer sea- 
son has passed, and with an average of 
about 30,000 visitors per day passing 
through the Halls of Congress, we have 
had a pretty good opportunity to make 
comparisons of groups under sponsor- 
ship of different organizations and from 
every corner of the United States. This 
opportunity for comparison gives us 
some qualification as an appraiser of 
good manners, proprietry, and genteel 
conduct of those who walk through our 
Capitol. Our appraisal of 4-H people 
has never been higher than this year 
with 3 years of service as a Congress- 
man behind us. 
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Accordingly, I want to pay tribute to 
this fine group of young men and women 
who are making a great contribution to 
the American way of life. 

Recently a group of 33 Jackson 
County, Mo., 4-H junior leaders and 4 
adults were in Washington. Two weeks 
earlier, another group of 32 4—-H’ers came 
from the counties of Cass, Johnson, 
Henry, Bates, Pettis, and St. Clair, 
mostly from the Fourth Missouri Dis- 
trict. These fine young people came to 
participate in the 4-H citizenship short 
course at the National 4-H Club Center 
out on Connecticut Avenue, here in 
Washington, D.C. 

But, Mr. Speaker, judging from my 
impression of these young people I would 
say they have had considerable prior 
instruction in citizenship long before 
their trip to Washington. Over the 3- 
year period we have been in Congress, 
with many diversified groups visiting 
from time to time, including the high 
school and even college groups, we were 
most impressed by the very fine manner 
in which these 4-H’ers conducted them- 
selves. They are among the most or- 
derly and most well mannered group of 
any large group that has ever visited our 
Capital. 

These young people, together with 
other 4-H groups from Missouri, who 
may be coming to our Capital City later 
on, sustain my long belief in the con- 
tinuance of this fine work. When I was 
on the county court in Jackson County, 
Mo., we believed in 4-H work to the ex- 
tent that when the question of a possible 
reduction in budget was under considera- 
tion, we saw to it that the necessary re- 
duction always came from places other 
than from the 4-H budget. 

Therefore, it is a great honor and 
privilege for me to recognize today and 
pay much deserved tribute to the 36,350 
4-H Club boys and girls in the State of 
Missouri who were enrolled in the 1,752 
clubs throughout the State. 

We think special recognition should 
be given to the 227 selected 4-H Club 
members from Missouri who have been 
in Washington this summer to partici- 
pate in the 4-H citizenship short courses. 
For a while the Nation’s Capital becomes 
the classroom for these selected boys 
and girls who participate in this short 
course offered by the National 4-H Club 
Foundation. This program provides an 
opportunity to learn more about our 
Government, with a better understand- 
ing of national problems and our citi- 
zenship responsibilities. It develops an 
understanding of our relationship to 
world problems as well as being a new 
insight into 4-H Club work. 

The 4-H Club program, as it is designed 
in Missouri, is to help make available 
opportunities for self-education and de- 
velopment of boys and girls to their own 
volunteer efforts. Missouri 4-H Clubs 
range in size from 5 to 98 members, clubs 
averaging 20 members with approxi- 
mately 6 adult leaders giving them help 
and guidance. A local group receives a 
4-H Club charter from the University 
of Missouri when five or more members 
are active in the program. It gives 4-H 
boys and girls the opportunity to de- 
velop their abilities in leadership, indi- 
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vidual skills, and knowledge. The 
monthly program of the community 
meeting is built around such activities 
as health, safety, conservation, groom- 
ing, courtesy, and citizenship develop- 
ment. Special events in the county, 
State, and Nation are designed to inspire 
the boys and girls to carry on a good 
community 4-H Club program. The suc- 
cess and achievements of local club 
events is a result of the combined effort 
of the leaders, the members, the parents, 
and other people of the community. 
Some of the activities carried on coop- 
eratively by these groups in Missouri 
are rodent control, safety drives, road- 
side cleanup campaigns, and develop- 
ment of recreational areas. Perhaps one 
of the most outstanding achievements is 
the development of community meeting 
places. Many Missouri 4-H Clubs have 
taken pride in initiating, remodeling, and 
improving abandoned school houses 
throughout the State. 

The project work of the individual is 
still considered the most important part 
of the 4-H Club program. The project 
of the individual requires knowledge re- 
lated to subjects of interest to them. To 
do this work requires responsibility, work 
habits, and keeping records. Through 
the project work the member is given 
experience in demonstrating, judging, 
exhibiting, and many skills from pro- 
duction to marketing. The member de- 
velops the characteristics of independ- 
ence, initiative, and resourcefulness. 

I highly commend the county exten- 
sion workers who are introducing the 
4-H Club program in the communities 
where the boys and girls are not pres- 
ently organized in 4-H Club work. Yes, 
even to neighborhoods inside some towns 
and smaller cities. I understand these 
efforts are meeting with considerable 
success and many new areas now have 
4—H Club work. Certainly, the boys and 
girls of Missouri will be better prepared 
to face life’s responsibilities because of 
this opportunity to “Learn to do by do- 
ing” through the 4-H Club program. 

Why do we go out of our way at this 
particular time to call the attention of 
our colleagues to the work of 4-H? 
There are two reasons: First, the results 
of their good training showed itself dur- 
ing their trip to Washington, proving 
beyond a doubt the value of such an in- 
vestment in fine young people, and sec- 
ond, because our colleagues should pon- 
der a little bit on the relatively small 
cost of this training. When both the au- 
thorization and appropriation bills for 
the Department of Agriculture are under 
consideration and the sums seem very 
large, then it is a time to reflect and 
realize there are many items included 
in the omnibus appropriation bill other 
than crop control, and one of the most 
important, in our opinion, are the grants 
in aid which go to the various States 
for extension service which, in turn, pro- 
vides the means to train these young 
people. 

As a local administrative official back 
in Jackson County, Mo., we always tried 
to find the money to include in the 
county budget for help to 4-H Clubs. As 
a Member of Congress, we will continue 
to study both the authorization and ap- 
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propriation bills for the Department of 
Agriculture to be sure that this cause is 
supported from the national level. 





SMUT—THE CHILDREN’S PLAGUE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the creation 
of a happy home where children are 
raised in a wholesome environment to 
become men and women who will be a 
credit to themselves and the community, 
is one of the finest achievements of hu- 
man experience. 

Parents, teachers, and responsible cit- 
izens make many sacrifices to provide a 
healthy, normal climate for children and 
youngsters during the impressionable 
years when they are growing up. 

Americans would be shocked at the 
extent to which a few mercenary indi- 
viduals, seeking quick profits out of 
sensationalism, are undermining the 
character of youngsters. 

The hit-and-run peddlers of pornog- 
raphy, in printed or photographic form, 
are stirring up a morbid preoccupation 
with sex that incites to immoral and 
antisocial behavior. 

Have you any idea as to what these 
merchants of sin may have sent to your 
young daughter in a letter that looks 
like a harmless advertising solicitation? 

Do you know of the erotic pictures 
that some stranger showed to your boy, 
near the neighborhood school? 

Pornography is poisoning the mind 
and spirit of youngsters throughout our 
country. 

Approximately 1 million children are be- 
ing solicited by mail-order pornography each 
year according to the U.S. Post Office De- 
partment, which last year received 70,000 
separate complaints from parents. 

The commercial filth by mail is estimated 
to be a half-billion-dollar-a-year racket. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Chief of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, attributes the Nation’s 
rising sex crimes to commercial pornography. 

Already, 50 percent of major crimes are 
committed by minors. 


These true and alarming quotes were 
taken from the article titled: “Smut—the 
Children’s Plague.” ‘They were written 
by Bob Brizzolara, after a factual inves- 
tigation of this problem, and appeared in 
the February and March 1961 issues of 
St. Jude, a national Catholic monthly, 
published by the Claretian Fathers, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Robert J. Leuver, C.M.F., says: 

I know that you will agree that this is 
one of the major cancers that menace our 
society. * * * We at St. Jude have tried 
to make our readers more aware of its dan- 
gers. 


The good work being done by the 
Claretian Fathers in alerting the public 
to the insidious spread of smut, so that 
effective countermeasures will be taken 
to protect our children from its de- 
moralizing influence, should enlist the 
support of every decent-minded Ameri- 
can in the crusade against pornogrephy. 

Under unanimous consent I bring this 
report to the attention of more people 
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by inserting it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD: 
Smurt—THE CHILDREN’S PLAGUE 
(By Bob Brizzolara) 

There is a black plague sweeping the 
Nation more devastating than the one that 
ravaged Europe in the Middle Ages. Its 
principal victims are children and adoles- 
cents, although like its ancient predecessor, 
it destroys adults as well. Clergymen, edu- 
cators, sociologists, city, State, and Federal 
law enforcement agencies are hard 
to curb it—and often disagree as to method. 

The children’s plague is pornography. Its 
name, however, is legion: obscenity, sexual 
depravity, sadism—the entire spectrum of 
carnality usually in printed or photographic 
form, or both. It is sold by the ton primarily 
to elementary and high school boys and girls. 
Approximately 1 million children are being 
solicited by mail-order hers each 
year, according to the U.S. Post Office De- 
partment, which last year received 70,000 
separate complaints from parents. The com- 
mercial filth by mail is estimated to be a 
half-billion-dollar-a-year racket and growing 
more lucrative by the day, thanks to hobbling 
court decisions, light prison sentences and 
fines, and public apathy. 

Side by side with the mail-order smut 
peddlers are the incredibly prolific publishers 
of obscene paperback books and magazines 
considered to gross at least a billion dollars 
annually. 

Those concerned declare that no act of 
subversion planned by the Communist con- 
spiracy could be more effective in shredding 
the Nation’s moral fabric than the lethal 
effects of pornography. While it is not im- 
Possible that some of the material now sold 
is Kremlin inspired, ironically the Reds need 
not work too hard at this. They are well 
aided by thousands of amoral, dollar-crazed 
Americans, many of them militant in defense 
of their constitutional rights to pander to 
man’s baser passions and their consequent 
fallout: perversion and depravity. 

Sex crimes have skyrocketed in virtually 
every American community, particularly in 
urban areas. In Chicago crimes against 
children in 1959 were second only to forcible 
rape cases. Jack Mabley, crusading Chicago 
newspaperman, estimates there are at least 
14,000 known sex criminals loose in Chicago 
who, in a year’s time, escaped detection, 
were freed, or given probation with short 
jail sentences of less than 1 year. By 1962 
it is expected that we will arrest 1 million 
children for major crimes. Already 50 per- 
cent of major crimes are committed by 
minors. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Chief of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, attributes the Na- 
tion’s rising sex crimes directly to com- 
mercial pornography: 

“We know that in an overwhelmingly large 
number of cases, sex crime is associated with 
pornography. We know that sex criminals 
read it, are clearly influenced by it. I be- 
lieve pornography is a major cause of sex 
violence.” 

His view is supported by virtually every 
reputable authority. Dr. Nicholas G. 
Frignato, chief neuropsychiatrist and med- 
ical director of Philadelphia’s municipal 
court, could well serve as a spokesman with 
this indictment: 

“Pornography is an instrument of delin- 
quency. It is an insidious threat to moral, 
mental, and physical health. It debases the 
true meaning and function of sex; it leads 
to excessive eroticism, morbid preoccupation, 
with sex, and it incites to immoral and 
antisocial behavior.” 

While Hoover and Dr. Frignato virtually 
echo the consensus of their colleagues in 
their respective fields, there are dissenting 
voices at the same level maintaining, in ef- 
fect, that a little obscenity is good for what 
ails us. One such voice belongs to Dr. Ben- 
jamin Karpmian, chief psychotherapist at 
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Washington's St. Elizabeths Federal Hospital. 
He insists that “you'll never be able to out- 
law smut because everybody needs a certain 
amount of it.” Further, as quoted by United 
Press International, he opines that “crusad- 
ing against obscenity has an unconscious 
interest at its base * * * the interest may 
be denied by bitter opposition to all forms 
of obscenity, the same as a condemnation 
and attack against homosexuals may cover 
up * * * latent homosexuality.” This re- 
markable thesis, if extended logically, would 
lump the FBI, Post Office Department, par- 
ents, priests, nuns, ministers—anyone and 
everyone concerned—into Karpman’s suspect 
camp. He adds: 

“Obscenity can make no appeal, exert no 
influence or power, nor make converts ex- 
cept in those cases of individuals whose psy- 
chological makeup has the necessary specific 
conditioning. Hence, obscenity cannot un- 
dermine public morals.” 

Postal Inspectors Raymond J. Dunne and 
J. P. Kelley of the Chicago Post Office would 
welcome the opportunity to open their files 
to Dr. Karpman and display some of “the 
necessary specific conditioning” that comes 
to their attention. For almost a year they 
have painstakingly built a case against ap- 
proximately 1,000 members of a homosexual 
ring who made the mistake of correspond- 
ing and exchanging nude and lewd photo- 
graphs by mail. For instance, the inspectors 
would reveal “the necessary specific condi- 
tioning” involved in the case of a youth 
seduced by a member of the ring who had 
appealed to a pen pal for assistance. The 
seducer wrote: “I am interested in 
but can’t make him see things my way. 
Do you Pave any pictures I could show him 
that might bring him around?” The pen 
pal supplied “the necessary specific con- 
ditioning” as evidenced by the profuse 
“thank you” letter written by the triumph- 
ant seducer. 

Theologians simplify Dr. Karpman’s tech- 
nical phrase but extend it to the whole of 
mankind. They call it the effects of Origi- 
nal Sin, 

The merchants of filth reap huge profits 
by supplying—cheap—“the necessary spe- 
cific conditioning” with such tantalizing 
come-ons as these: 

“Stag shows on film, delightfully different, 
sensational thrilling. * * * Too bashful to 
make a model your friend? I’d love to send 
you my real pics and films. The book no- 
body dared to print. Actual photos, dan- 
gerous art. Like ‘em young? Our pretty 
young girls have gone all out to please. 
Hear the uninhibited candor of erotic love 
in high fidelity. * * * Exotic and revealing 
photos.” 

And on and on, in nauseating detail. 

If your son or daughter has ever ordered 
@ penknife, doll, camera, flower seeds— 
anything—by mail or had their name and 
address listed in a school directory or year- 
book, chances are increasing that they may 
be solicited to purchase pornography by ex- 
plicit offers as those above, and worse. The 
Kefauver committee reports uncounted in- 
stances of obscene circulars sent to children 
as young as 10 or 12. The mail order sin 
merchants hunger for better and newer 
mailing lists, particularly those of school- 
children and teenagers who, once “hooked” 
in the manner of dope addicts, form a 
faithful and steady market for future pur- 
chases. In one grade school in Los Angeles 
600 pieces of pornographic material were 
confiscated from schoolchildren in a 2- 
month period. It is also naive to assume 
that Catholic schoolchildren, both boys and 
girls, are immune from the children’s 
plague. Nuns, Brothers, and priests are dis- 
covering pornography not only in class- 
rooms but in church and in sacristies on 
the persons of altar boys. Its effect in a 
classroom is electric. One nun in a mid- 
western suburb said: “We can always tell 
when this stuff is making the rounds. You 
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can sense it in the room. When this hap- 
pens we question each pupil individually 
until we uncover the rotten truth.” 

James Jackson Kilpatrick, author of “The 
Smut Peddlers,” (Doubleday $4.50) has writ- 
ten one of the best documented exposés of 
smut rackets to date. Editor of the Rich- 
mond News Leader, newspaperman Kil- 
patrick spent 6 months investigating both 
mail order and newsstand obscenity. Using 
three pen names he dredged up a nauseating 
dung heap of erotica by mail. 

New York and Los Angeles, says Kil- 
patrick, are the major sources of pornog- 
raphy for two reasons: The availability of 
models and photographic facilities and tol- 
erant Federal judges loath to impose heavy 
sentences. The Los Angeles syndicates oper- 
ate behind a “buxom front of ‘girls’ clubs,” 
he says. “The pitch is always the same. 
Alice, Jane, Ilene, and Shirley are four star- 
lets who ‘tried real hard but didn’t make 
the movies.’” The girls, of course, are sub- 
terfuges for the pornography pros, mostly 
men. They offer sets of 12 photos for $3; 
sets of 12 slides of the girls “as you like 
them,” $5.95; the whole works—48 photos 
and 48 slides, $30. Stag movies are avail- 
able—starring the girls, of course—from $6 
to $20, “and every purchaser gets a friendly 
handwritten letter from the gal of his 
choice.” 

The advertising copy of most mail-order 
rot plainly is intended to produce one re- 
turn first of all: names. Names and ad- 
dresses. “The racket will take the willing 
sucker for just as much as the sucker can be 
taken,” writes Kilpatrick. “Preying upon 
adolescents, curious girls, sex-hungry old 
men, the pornography factories will fill any 
order that promises a ready profit.” The 
filth merchants aim the bulk of their gar- 
bage at the so-called “normal” male animal. 
However, should he tire of photos and movies 
he can readily obtain novelties, playing cards, 
peephole viewers, jigsaw puzzles, erotic re- 
cordings, suggestive statuettes, and lewd 
chinaware. (He may even obtain “girl get- 
ting” advice: “Go to church. You don’t 
have to be religious. Just go.”) 

These objets d’art are the “refinements” 
of the smut racket sold by mail and mobile 
salesmen near schools and gathering places. 
The stockpiles are fabulous. In one of the 
biggest raids in the history of New York 
City, postal officers confiscated 14 tons of 
obscene material from a single source. It 
was valued at $878,000 and required more 
than a month for a team of three inspec- 
tors, four clerks, and two laborers to in- 
ventory. 

In recent years the mail-order racket has 
taken a new and ominous turn: that of 
homosexual (male) pornography, due to the 
availability of the self-developing camera 
and certain physical culture magazines for 
men whose columns serve as clearinghouses 
of names and addresses. It was while in- 
vestigating one such publication that the 
Chicago Post Office authorities discovered 
the homosexual ring of 1,000 members. Their 
evidence was replete with obscene photos 
and drawings, letters, and notes exchanged 
by the ring members who are from all walks 
of life. “You name the occupation,” said 
Inspector Kelley, “and we've got it.” 

Common to the depravity displayed in the 
correspondence was the preoccupation with 
adolescent youths—boys 14, 15, and 16. One 
ring member—a psychiatrist—inquired of 
his pen pal where he might obtain the names 
and addresses of boys in this age group. The 
majority of the equally noisome photographs 
featured teenage males. 

Supporting their contention that homo- 
sexual erotica was on the increase Inspec- 
tors Dunne and Kelley produced one typical 
eircular letter that purported to offer “art 
nudes.” The sample enclosure, while not 
blatantly obscene perhaps by legal stand- 
ards, featured adolescent boys exclusively. 
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It also offered a key to the character of the 
mail-order peddlers who brazenly insist they 
are fighting the good fight in the name of 
freedom of speech and of the press. The 
outer mailing envelope contained the send- 
er’s special rubber stamp message: “Support 
the Supreme Court. Fight postal censor- 
ship.” Enclosed was a diatribe against “the 
new McCarthyism” which excoriated “do- 
gooders, bluenose club women, and postal 
inspectors.” There was also a printed card 
the recipient was asked to sign. It read: 

“I believe in the natural decency of the 
human body, and that representations of it 
are not obscene. I want to buy your male 
nude art studies, clearly understanding that 
they are unretouched photos of young men 
and boys who posed without guilt or shame 
while stripped absolw:tely stark naked. I 
am a free human being living in a free coun- 
try and sincerely believe I have the right to 
see, read, or think what I choose.” 

This does not impress the Post Office. By 
statute, it may not open or seize first-class 
mail in transit but it can act upon a com- 
plaint and prosecute the sender. This the 
agents of the Nation’s oldest law enforce- 
ment body do as vigorously as the law will 
allow, which, incidentally, is not enough, 
in the opinion of many. 

Guarding the mails from this flood of sen- 
suous sewage is a cat and mouse game that 
never ceases. The vultures who live off mail- 
order depravity are a canny lot who know 
and work every possible angle to beat the 
law, and frequently do. Contrary to the 
popular impression, they are not, for the 
most part, uneducated back alley latrine art- 
ists but more often well educated, articulate 
experts who write motivating copy with pro- 
fessional skill. They shift aliases and ad- 
dresses with the speed of chameleons, bob- 
bing and weaving geographically within a 
city to avoid the law. If caught they face a 
maximum sentence of 5 years in prison 
and a $5,000 fine for unlawful use of the 
mails. Usually, courts on the east and 
west coast do not impose the maximum, 
This was not true, however, with Mary J. 
Hall, 29, of Cottonwood, Calif. 

Mrs. Hall and her 31-year-old husband 
and seven children were living in two bed- 
rooms described by postal inspectors as 
“filthy beyond description.” She was the 
subject of almost all the obscene films and 
pictures the pair sold through the mails. 
She and her husband were indicted and sen- 
tenced to 10 years in prison—a sentence 
which had as its side effect the voluntary 
retirement of known dealers from the racket. 

The Post Office’s dogged pursuit of the mail 
morons assumes dramatic proportions, at 
times right out of “Dragnet.” This was true 
in the case of C. Damron, alias Dale Collins, 
alias Carol Cooper, alias Betty Cooper. 

A man in Houston complained to inspec- 
tors that he had received on July 3, 1959, a 
mimeographed letter signed C. Damron from 
Crenshaw Station in Los Angeles. The letter 
was accompanied by an obscene photo. 
Films, color slides, and movies were offered, 
but for cash only: “The postal inspectors use 
checks and money orders as trial evidence 
and since this is a new list. * * * I cannot 
take the chance,” the letter read. Investi- 
gation revealed no C. Damron. On July 23 
complaints reached the Post Office in Wash- 
ington of similar mailings from a Dale Col- 
lins at a post office box in North Hollywood. 
A comparison of post office box applications 
indicated that the boxes rented by C. Dam- 
ron and Dale Collins belonged to the same 
person. The day before another box in North 
Hollywood was rented by a woman using 
the name of Carol Cooper. That same after- 
noon a Betty Cooper rented a box in Bur- 
bank, Calif. Complaints mounted against 
pornographic mailings made by C. Cooper 
and B. Cooper. 

Postal Inspector Harry Simon, a veteran 
of the pornography wars, was assigned to the 
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case. He obtained one of the pictures and 
noted that it was inadequately fixed, an old 
dodge by smut peddlers to cause the photo- 
graph to fade before it can be used as 
evidence. Simon, who had learned this trick 
30 years earlier, dropped the photo into a 
convenient tray of hypo and transformed it 
into a permanent print. 

In Los Angeles, meanwhile, the various 
post office boxes were placed under surveil- 
lance. On August 13 a supervisor at Cren- 
shaw Station saw a man pick up mail from 
Damron’s box; the supervisor also noted the 
license number of a pickup truck in which 
the man had left the post office. This led 
inspectors to a Garland L. Coughtry of Por- 
terville, Calif. Before closing in on Coughtry 
the inspectors watched him remove 23 letters 
from the box at Burbank. Coughtry, when 
apprehended, admitted he was both Damron 
and Collins and identified Betty and Carol 
Cooper as a female office assistant. Between 
July 1 and August 15, 1959, he had mailed 
2,000 circular letters. His gross sales were, 
in that time, between $7,000 and $8,000. He 
was sentenced to 3 years in prison and fined 
$2,000. 

Commenting on this case, Author Kilpat- 
rick writes: 

“Multiply the names * * * by 1,000, 
and then multiply this figure by 20 dif- 
ferent names for each one and some idea 
of the complexity of the postal inspectors’ 
problem begins to emerge. Then imagine 
that many of these fronts spring into being 
and remain in existence only 2 to 6 weeks; 
consider that the mail-order dealers operate 
through first-class mail which cannot be 
opened in transit by postal inspectors; take 
into account that the fines and punishments 
levied upon conviction for violation of postal 
laws ordinarily are mere slaps On the wrist— 
and the stubborn nature of the racket begins 
to appear.” 

What is the answer? 

What can apprehensive parents do to wipe 
out this aspect of the children’s plague? 

“Vigorous prosecution,” say Inspectors 
Dunne and Kelley. 

“Tougher laws,” say jurists, youth leaders, 
and educators. 

Meanwhile, ex-Postmaster General Arthur 
E, Summerfield outlines three steps if vermin 
begin to infest your mailbox: 

1. Save all the materials received, includ- 
ing envelopes and all enclosures. 

2. Report the matter to your local post- 
master and turn the material over to him. 

3. Stand ready to sign a formal complaint 
and testify if necessary. 

Unless this insidious racket is smashed by 
direct public and official action, Summer- 
field envisions this dark future: 

“The obscenity business with its vast 
revenue, will be taken over by organized 
crime to a far greater extent. It will become 
a gigantic organized racket, with millions 
more of our children its principal victims. 
The undermining of the moral fiber of the 
Nation’s children will spread; with the poi- 
soning of increasing millions of minds. Sex 
crimes will be spreading blight on our s0- 
ciety and will become far more prevalent 
than they are today. And overall, we could 
expect an ultimate breakdown of order and 
decency in this country.” 

This applies as well to all forms of com- 
mercial smut, including the hardcore, point- 
of-purchase material, pornographic paper- 
back novels, and “girlie” and nudist maga- 
zines which, unhappily constitutes yet an- 
other chapter in the sordid American saga 
of the children’s plague. 

Last summer one of Chicago’s largest 
hotels was the scene of a national youth con- 
ference. Directly behind the hotel was sit- 
uated a bookstore that had more than one 
encounter with the law for violating the 
city’s obscenity codes. At certain times it 
was questionable whether the bookstore or 
the hotel had more teenage activity. “They 
were in from morning to night poring over 
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and buying the printed trash,” re 
Chicago Daily News columnist Jack Mabley, 
who described a typical book’s jacket: 

“The incidents of perversion and unna- 
tural desire that led Wanda the stripper; 
Walter the fetishist; Paula, the co-ed Les- 
bian; frigid Helen and oversexed Burt to 
meet in a strip joint that New Year Eve.” 

In downtown Los Angeles there are nu- 
merous pornographic shops. The front third 
of the shops on one wall have all the back 
issues of questionable magazines with re- 
duced prices. The opposite wall of the front 
third of these stores features imported classic 
erotica, obscenity, and copies of psychiatrists’ 
books dealing with sex. The stores also 
feature packets of nude photos, film slides, 
and other material openly displayed. Prices: 
$1 to $25—depending on the customer’s per- 
sonal poisonous preference. The back rooms 
of the shops feature color films of nudes 
similar to burlesque shows. The customer— 
any age—is always welcome. 

Unusual, isolated incidents? Hardly. 
Their counterparts are legion in many sec- 
tions of the country. Draw a straight line 
west from Maine to Washington, south to 
the tip of California and eastward to Flori- 
da; within this rough rectangle you will 
have boxed countless newsstands, drugstores, 
magazine display racks, bookstores, train, 
bus, and air line terminals, each, in varying 
degree, spreading the contagion of the chil- 
dren’s plague. 

Completely aside from the mail-order rack- 
et (which, by the Post Office Department’s 
1 million children) are the paperback, 
nudist, “girlie’ magazines, confessions, ex- 
pose publications, and others that comprise 
vile viruses of the plague. Add them all 
together and they spell billions of dollars— 
anywhere from 1 to 4 billion. And still 
growing. 

The customers: primarily American chil- 
dren, teenagers and young adults of both 
sexes, of every faith, of no faith. 

Sex crimes in America have skyrocketed 
to unprecedented heights, including crimes 
against children. And virtually every law 
enforcement officer in the land, from J, Ed- 
gar Hoover to village constables are unani- 
mous in their belief that commercial pornog- 
raphy is a major contributor to sex crimes. 
Commenting on the scope of commercial 
smut, Mr, Hoover has said: “Not so long 
ago, this problem existed as a serious ju- 
venile hazard largely in the hard-to-control 
underprivileged areas of our big cities. To- 
day it has spread to the green landscaped 
areas of our schoolyards. Distribution of 
porongraphic material prepared especially 
for juveniles is now so efficient that it is 
quite accurate to say that no child is be- 
yond its reach.” 

Pitirim A. Sorokin writes in “The Ameri- 
can Sex Revolution”: “The sham literature 
of our age is designed for the commercial 
cultivation, propagation and exploitation of 
the most degraded forms of behavior. * * * 
The world of this popular literature is a 
sort of human zoo, inhabited by raped, muti- 
lated murdered females, and he-males out- 
matching in bestiality any caveman and out- 
lusting the lustiest animals, * * * And what 
is especially symptomatic is that many of 
these human animals are made to seem to 
luxuriate in this way of life. * * * Instead 
of exhibiting its filth and rottenness, the 
pulp-sexualists daze the reader with the 
glamor of ‘smartness,’ ‘orgasmic curves,’ ‘dy- 
namic’ lines, violent passions and ‘freedom’ 
unlimited to do everything one wants to do.” 

What manner of animal is the filth 
merchant? 

KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN, Of Philadelphia, 
who succeeded her late husband in the 
House of Representatives, defined the por- 
nographer'’s code: 

“Sex is for personal ane a are 
cal necessity like eating and 
woman is a means for gaining sexual A 
faction * * * love is a passion that cannot 
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be restrained, only surrendered to. Homo- 
sexuality is enticingly presented. Basic nor- 
mal principles of honesty, integrity, forth- 
rightness, purity, respect for authority, and 
regard for person, life, property, and good 
name are ridiculed as antiquated relics of a 
simpler era. The body, not the human per- 
sonality, is made dominant.” 

What effect does pornography have upon 
the individual, particularly the volatile pas- 
sions of the adolescent and young adult? 
The same effect, say the experts, as a match 
to a stick of dynamite. In this theologians 
and psychologists are in accord. Dr. Nicho- 
las G. Frignato, chief neuropsychiatrist and 
medical director of the Philadelphia munic- 
ipal court appeared before the Granahan 
committee. In his job he has the oppor- 
tunity—daily—to evaluate the effects of ob- 
scenity on the conduct of youth law viola- 
tors. He testified: 

“The Philadelphia municipal court has 
case histories in which sexual arousals from 
smutty books led to criminal behavior from 
vicious assaults to homicide. Some of these 
children did not transgress sexually until 
they read suggestive stories and viewed lewd 
pictures of licentious magazines. In sev- 
eral instances these children were very 
young, varying in age from 9 to 14 years. 
The filthy ideas implanted in their imma- 
ture minds impelled them to crime. 

“Sexual stimulation by printed material 
does not always lead to crime, but it is al- 
ways an inducement to impurity and in the 
more suggestible individual leads to aber- 
rant forms of sexual misconduct, incest, 
voyeurism, and narcissism.” 

One police officer could not recall a single 
arrest in a juvenile sex case in which quanti- 
ties of pornography were not found in the 
offender’s possession. Inspector Harry Fox, 
of the Philadelphia Police Department, told 
the Granahan committee in 1959; “My men 
search all juveniles taken into custody. I 
wish I could lay before you the pile of 
obscene pictures ripped out of magazines 
and valued as cherished possessions by these 
boys. We destroy them with a lecture—but 
many times this is ‘closing the door after the 
horse has been stolen.’ The damage has 
been done.” 

Among these “cherished possessions” are 
the cheap paperback novels that contain 
nothing less than completely vivid accounts 
of sexual perversions with little left to the 
imagination. Since the war and particularly 
in recent years, fly-by-night publishers have 
entered the field aided by unscrupulous dis- 
tributors not recognized by the bona fide 
members of the industry. A publisher must 
have his distributor and the filth merchants 
rely on two kinds: those who peddle publi- 
cations that the Council for Periodical Dis- 
tributors Association will not handle and 
the “station wagon” boys, those who deliver 
by the wagonload to various retail outlets in 
& region. 

In the realm of periodicals there arises a 
precious point of constitutionality which 
guarantees freedom of the press. And it is 
here that the battle rages between those 
who would seek the protection of the Con- 
stitution for their own nefarious ends and 
those who hold with Cardinal Spellman 
that “perhaps the most widespread and pop- 
ular form of perversion is the perversion of 
‘freedom.’ When hypocrites apply this 
sacred term to contemptible schemes in or- 
der to prey upon the weaknesses of un- 
formed character under the banner of ‘free- 
dom of speech’ or ‘freedom of the press’ they 
are not only victimizing our children but 
endangering our Nation’s treasured herit- 
age.” 

Various courts at different times have 
handed down decisions on obscenity which 
have later been reversed or revised by virtue 
of new interpretations, new mores. Today, 
& particular book may be legally obscene 
under one State’s law and not another; ob- 
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scene in one State and not obscene under a 
Federal postal prosecution in another. Re- 
cently, many State and municipal obscenity 
laws have, when contested, been found un- 
constitutional or defective. Penalties also 
vary and for the most part are light. 

Recently, the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that the protection of the con- 
stitutional guarantees of freedom of expres- 
sion does not extend to obscenity. It also 
defined obscenity as: “Whether to the aver- 
age person, applying contemporary communi- 
ty standards, the dominant theme of the ma- 
terial taken as a whole appeals to the pruri- 
ent interest.” 

The law, jealous of restricting any free- 
dom, is strictly construed. By this definition 
a@ book may be judged to violate the con- 
temporary community standards of, say, 
Sioux City, Iowa, but not a presumably more 
sophisticated community, for example, New 
York. 

The Catholic Bishops of the United States, 
in their meeting in 1957, defended the princi- 
ple of minimal restraint but noted that be- 
tween the legally punishable and the morally 
good there exists a wide gap. If we are con- 
tent to accept as morally inoffensive all that 
is legally punishable we have lowered greatly 
our moral standards. It must be recognized 
that civil legislation by itself does not con- 
stitute an adequate standard of morality. 

It was to bridge this gap between the 
legally acceptable and the community moral 
standard that the Catholic Bishops in 1938 
organized the National Office for Decent Lit- 
erature, 33 East Congress Parkway, Chicago, 
Tll., and headed it with Msgr. Thomas J. 
Fitzgerald. He, incidentally, added his own 
postscript to the bishops’ statement when he 
said: 


“God help future generations if the legal 
standard becomes the community standard.” 

The purpose of NODL, as defined by the 
bishops, is to set in motion moral forces 
against lascivious literature threatening 
moral, social, and national life. In no sense 
is the office exclusively a Catholic movement. 
Primarily it is a service organization coordi- 
nating activities and supplying information 
for and to all interested groups. It is recog- 
nized even by its opponents as the largest 
and most active organization in the field of 
private action against obscenity. 

NODL lists as objectionable reading for 
youths those publications which, among 
other things, glorify crime, exploit horror, 
cruelty or violence, portray sex facts offen- 
sively or feature indecent, lewd or suggestive 
photographs or illustrations. Thanks to its 
code and efforts, the former comic books of 
ill repute have, for the most part, cleaned 
up their contents by self-policing of the 
Comic Magazine Association of America. 
NODL has also established good working re- 
lations with the major publishers and peri- 
odical distributors, many of whom willingly 
cooperate with the national office’s work. 

NODL’s evaluation system is virtually 
unique, A committee of five mothers of 
grammar school or teenage children receives 
a specified number of books and periodicals 
to review regularly. Each member of the 
committee reads each book in the light of 
the NODL code and evaluates it as (1) un- 
objectionable, (2) borderline, or (3) objec- 
tionable. If all five reviewers find the book 
unobjectionable it is added to the accept- 
able list. If four of the five mothers con- 
sider the book unsuitable it is listed as 
objectionable. If they vote it borderline 
the NODL takes no further action. On the 
same general basis, magazines and comic 
books are also reviewed. NODL listings are 
available on request. 

Other organizations very much in the 
frontlines are the Christian Brothers Boys 
Association headed by Brother H. Basil, 
F.S.C., of De La Salle High School, Chicago; 
Citizens for Decent Literature, Inc., 3901 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio; Church- 
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men’s Commission for Decent Publications, 
1405 G Street NW., Washington, D.C.; and 
Americans for Moral Decency, 173 West Mad- 
ison, Chicago, Ill. Jewish Rabbinical Coun- 
cil and other Protestant groups such as the 
Board for Christian Social Action of the 
American Lutheran Church, to name a few, 
are waging the fight with vigor. 

How effective are these organizations? 
Evidence is considerable. NODL suggests 
carefully blueprinted methods for local citi- 
zens groups to work effectively through or- 
ganized local action. CFM, Holy Name, and 
other church organizations, as well as 
many nonsectarian and interdenominational 
groups, follow the steps outlined by NODL. 
These include visits by members to local 
retailers suggesting removal of books and 
magazines considered objectionable. Re- 
tailers, who in the main cooperate, are often 
dismayed to learn the nature of the pe- 
riodicals left in volume too large for them 
to evaluate personally after each delivery. 
It frequently happens that the local drug- 
gist or grocer will welcome the regular visits 
by NODL-inspired members who volunteer 
to check the books and magazines. When a 
retailer refuses to cooperate NODL advises 
polite withdrawal. Little is ever gained by 
argument, but silence can often be most 
effective. Some dealers will wail the cliche 
plaint, ““Why pick on me? I have to take the 
junk in order to get the good stuff.” An- 
swer: block-buying or job-lot policy is now 
illegal in most States because of the enact- 
ment of tie-in sale laws. If a dealer insists 
that this is still the case the NODL-moti- 
vated groups approach the distributor and 
ask, in effect, how come? 

In Cincinnati some highly effective work 
was accomplished through the organization 
of a citywide women’s division under the 
auspices of the Citizens for Decent Litera- 
ture. A remarkable army of 9,000 volunteer 
workers was assembled in 1 day by doorbell 
ringing. Seventy thousand women were en- 
listed 4:0 support CDL objectives. 

Operation Newsstand in Coral Gables, Fla., 
was perhaps the most dramatic example of 
an aroused citizenry in action against 
printed smut. A Decent Literature Council 
representing 46 community organizations 
succeeded not only in driving pornography 
from Coral Gables newsstands and book- 
racks but also was instrumental in persuad- 
ing the Florida General Assembly to adopt 
strong new antiobscenity laws. The Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary, State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the Florida Association 
of Juvenile Judges all united with CDL in 
the drive. 

The Christian Brothers Boys Association, 
through its speakers’ bureau, has spotlighted 
the problem and contributed to its solu- 
tion, particularly in suburban Chicago. In 
Granite City and Springfield, Ill., other 
groups—and individuals on their own— 
waged effective warfare by the simple ex- 
pedient of reading aloud extensively at meet- 
ings some of the typically lurid and lewd 
book passages readily obtainable anywhere in 
town. 

The inevitable cry of censorship and free- 
dom of the press always arises. In some in- 
stances overzealousness may have justified 
the complaint but the organized combatants 
are learning the law so that they can fight 
ultimately on the only effective level—the 
law and the courts. Monsignor Fitzgerald of 
NODL acknowledges a certain period of trial 
and error, if not naivete in NODL’s original 
approach to its work. Today he hopes for 
the enactment of stronger statutes that will 
provide at least minimal restraint on pub- 
lishers and other offenders. “In that way,” 
he says, “perhaps the publishers will set 
their sights just a little higher than the 
minimum in order to play it safe.” 

The antidote to the children’s plague 
rests, as it must, upon the citizen, indi- 
vidually and collectively. It does not suffice 
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to rail at the courts and the law and let it 
go at that. “Government,” says Msgr. Fran- 
cis J. Lally, editor of the Boston Pilot, ‘‘can- 
not be unmindful of public morality, to be 
sure * * * but Government concerns itself 
about the acts of its citizens, not their ideas.” 
Therefore, he continues, it is not the prov- 
ince of the individual citizen to attack the 
courts or lawmakers “‘as if to say that they 
should judge and legislate in terms of the 
minutest implications of the moral law.” He 
calls for “a strong and intelligent public 
opinion [which] must be directed at those 
who produce and distribute questionable 
material so that the climate of the society 
has itself an effect on the standards of 
morality in art. This is where much of our 
present problem lies.’’ 

To influence morality of art of which 
the Monsignor speaks, NODL, CDL, AMD, 
CBBA, and others espouse positive programs 
by urging parents to foster good reading 
and reading habits in the home and out; 
support drives for newer and better libraries 
and book fairs; compliment publishers, 
wholesalers, and retailers who stock good 
literature—the positive possibilities are end- 
less. Brother Basil lays great stress on the 
value of even one voice raised in protest. 
“Each of us speaking out in our own behalf 
can work wonders. I’ve seen it happen many 
times. Let your voice be heard.” 

Until this dual program is effected to com- 
bat immorality and foster morality, the chil- 
dren’s plague will continue in its spiritual 
slaughter of the innocents. Perhaps no one 
better epitomized the scope and dreadful 
ramification of this new diabolism than a 
school nurse in Cleveland, Ohio, who wrote: 

“I work in elementary and junior high 
schools and watch much of the delinquency 
in the making * * * the erotic absorption 
of sexual subjects, the blocks to learning 
[that] are appalling. * * * What do I tell 
an 11-year-old boy who hands over a group 
of pornographic photos and who has even 
been paddled for picking up girls’ dresses? 
What do I say to a mother when I ask her 
to take her seventh grader into a clinic be- 
cause she was named as a VD contact? What 
do I say to a teacher who is crying because a 
group of seventh grade girls leave a dirty, 
filthy bit of hand-drawn obscenity with re- 
marks about her on her desk? I was shown 
four big stacks of textbooks too filled with 
hand-drawn obscenities to be further usa- 
ble.” 

She concludes solemnly—and ominously: 
“IT can see the day when our children will 
rightfully curse us for our present apathy.” 





AMENDMENT TO SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] 
is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of the House, 
H.R. 4222, the bill introduced by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Kxne], and 
presently being considered by the House 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 4222 would extend the social 
security system to include medical-care 
provisions for those retired under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program. It would provide inpatient 
hospital diagnostic care, and, under cer- 
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tain limitations, drugs and biologicals. 
This service would be financed through 
a social security deduction without a 
drain on general revenues, thus allowing 
an efficient mechanism through which 
people could provide during their most 
productive years for their postretire- 
ment medical needs. It would provide 
guaranteed protection as an earned 
right, eliminating the means test and the 
uncertain reliance upon charity. By 
providing protection during the highest 
risk period, it would lower the cost of 
commercial insurance and would release 
public assistance funds at the local level. 
It would provide a more even and as- 
sured income to hospitals and nursing 
facilities. In no way would it alter the 
traditional patient-doctor relationship 
or limit the patient’s free choice of a 
physician or of hospital facilities. 
NEED: GENERAL 


It is a tragic delusion to consider so- 
cial security apart from medical secu- 
rity. The one without the other is an 
empty fantasy. Particularly is this true 
for our senior citizens, whose earning 
capacity is lowest and whose needs for 
skilled medical care are most frequent 
and pressing. Without a program of 
medical-care insurance, there can be no 
security for the elderly. 

There are presently in the United 
States 16 million persons more than 65 
years of age. By 1970, it is estimated 
there will be 20 million in this age group. 
Their annual medical bill is twice that of 
persons under 65, while their annual in- 
come is only half as high. A letter from 
one of my constituents summarizes 
clearly their plight: 

They are exposed to the incredibly high 
costs of doctors and hospital expenses. Ex- 
isting medical-insurance plans are too high- 
priced for the average retired couple to fi- 
nance, and they are also filled with so many 
exclusions as to be inadequate, especially in 
extreme cases. 


Medical costs can overnight wipe out 
a lifetime of saving, destroying the 
hard-earned economic security of many 
retired persons, leaving them destitute 
and dependent. 

The vast majority of those over 65 live 
close to their current economic re- 
sources. The median yearly income for 
a widow is about $1,000, while that of 
an aged couple is less than $2,500. About 
one-third of the aged have no assets 
that can readily be turned into cash, and 
about half have less than $500. For 
these people, medical care is neither 
budgetable nor manageable. Thus are 
they condemned to insecurity and men- 
tal anguish during their years of retire- 
ment—years which ought to be happy, 
the earned reward of a lifetime of pro- 
ductivity. Under a program of medical 
care insurance as set forth in H.R. 4222, 
medical insecurity could be greatly lim- 
ited. An estimated 95 per cent of our 
present working population would be 
assured increased medical security after 
age 65. 

NEED: PRESENT VOLUNTARY PROGRAMS 


Very largely, America’s retired popu- 
lation is not covered—or not adequately 
covered—by the present medical-health 
insurance programs. Less than half of 
the aged have any hospitalization insur- 
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ance at all, no matter how inadequate. 
This is not to be taken as a reflection 
upon the intent of the various groups 
preparing or marketing insurance pro- 
grams, but rather should be attributed 
to factors substantially beyond their 
control. 
COMMERCIAL POLICIES 

Despite recent increases in the total 
number of policies written—and the 
number is minuscule in relation to those 
who both desire and need such cover- 
age—commercial companies cannot fea- 
sibly offer anything approximating com- 
prehensive coverage for those in the 
over-65 age bracket. Adequate coverage 
is not effectively available. The reasons 
are varied. First, the aged require about 
2% times as much hospitalization as the 
rest of the population. If they are in- 
cluded in calculating the costs of in- 
surance protection, they force up the 
premium rate out of proportion to their 
numbers, low-risk subscribers being com- 
pelled to share the expense of higher 
risk protection. Thus, companies main- 
taining community rates are placed at a 
competitive disadvantage with those who 
set premiums on the basis of experience 
rating. No group plan that includes the 
aged can be sure of maintaining a broad 
enough membership to absorb the extra 
costs they entail. Second, many com- 
mercial policies are cancelable. In 1956, 
a survey of individual commercial poli- 
cies showed that only 1 percent were 
lifetime policies. Nineteen percent were 
conditional, while 80 percent were openly 
cancelable. In the latter case, when the 
policy should become most needed by the 
subscriber, the company was free to can- 
cel it. Such policies clearly constitute no 
insurance at all and are a waste of the 
subscriber’s limited resources. Third, 
many commercial companies, by eco- 
nomic necessity, write into their policies 
programs of deductibles and exclusions. 
Thus, the first costs of treatment are 
borne by the patient. Many ailments 
may not fall within the scope of the pol- 
icy. The patient is left, therefore, in 
spite of his policy, with a wide area of 
medical expense which he must pay from 
private resources. Fourth, commercial 
health and medical-care insurance for 
the aged is often not available to those 
who desire it. And in instances where 
special programs are instituted, where 
they provide comprehensive coverage, 
they are financially beyond the means of 
those who need them most. 

Let us emphasize. Where the individ- 
ual, clearly foreseeing the increased 
medical expenses of his retirement years, 
seeks with insight and in a spirit of in- 
dependence to obtain insurance cover- 
age to protect himself and his depend- 
ents, this desired insurance is not avail- 
able to him—at least not available on 
terms that are economically feasible, or 
within the scope of his limited means, 
unless the benefits are so restricted as to 
be ineffective. 


NONPROFIT POLICIES 


The influence of organized labor in the 
health-insurance field has been com- 
mendable. In many instances, trade 
unions have taken the lead in estab- 
lishing health and disability programs 
and have experimented with feasible 
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methods of financing. The voluntary 
plans negotiated by labor and manage- 
ment, however, are faced with the same 
barriers confronting commercial policies 
in regard to protection for the aged. 
Some unions have tried to extend their 
plans to cover retired workers and their 
dependents. However, low-risk groups 
are not willing to undertake so expen- 
sive a program. As they are siphoned 
off to low-premium commercial com- 
panies, the elderly become an increas- 
ingly heavy burden to the remainder— 
a potentially disastrous cycle for the 
nonprofit plans. Thus, protection for 
retired workers, as provided by organ- 
ized labor and other nonprofit groups, 
has been successively cut back and is the 
subject of increasing limitation. 

The problem of the retired worker has 
been well summarized by Don Ellis, 
Seattle Teamster official, in an address 
at the University of Washington School 
of Medicine: 

As long as the teamster works, he knows 
he has protection. What he worries about 
is the day when he retires. What then? 
He knows he can expect to have more medi- 
cal expenses in his old age, yet when he will 
most need insurance, he will be unable to 
afford it. 


The problems faced both by non- 
profit and commercial policy programs 
are virtually insurmountable. First, the 
narrow budgetary limitation of retired 
persons makes desirable an insurance 
program which is paid up prior to re- 
tirement. To achieve this, the premium 
must be prepaid throughout the years 
of gainful employment, with the risks 
divided, a single fund, and with very 
wide membership. This is virtually un- 
achievable on a voluntary basis. 
Second, under the negotiated labor- 
management plans, change of occupa- 
tion may mean exclusion from benefits 
after retirement. Adolph Ekman, prom- 
inent Seattle labor representative, has 
observed with regard to the findings of 
his union, the Auto Sheet Metal Work- 
ers: 

Our principal objection to the average 
plan that we have investigated is the lack 
of a provision for reciprocity. An individual 
who changes employment before having be- 
come vested in a plan, usually 15 to 20 
years, suffers a loss of accumulated credits. 


Generally, eligibility for benefits is de- 
termined by a certain continuity of em- 
ployment up to retirement age. Should 
a worker be forced to terminate his em- 
ployment, whether through technologi- 
cal displacement or for other reasons, he 
may be subject to forfeiture of retire- 
ment medical benefits. Such changes 
with concomitant loss are all too fre- 
quent in our present industrial society. 
Third, many employment-based medi- 
cal-care plans end with retirement, or 
continue only with prohibitive premium 
payments beyond the means of the aver- 
age retiree. Lacking current labor mar- 
ket attachment, these retired persons 
have no one with whom to share pre- 
mium costs. Other plans, which provide 
care for the retired worker, specifically 
terminate this coverage upon the death 
of the retiree, making no continuing 
provision for his survivors. 

. Recognizing the insurmountable bar- 
riers to effective private coverage,.either 
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nonprofit or commercial, organized 
labor, long a leading advocate of medi- 
cal care for the aged, has switched its 
emphasis to legislation. Since 1957, it 
has been an increasingly vigorous ad- 
vocate of public health insurance for 
this group. 

NEED: PRESENT GOVERNMENTAL PROGRAMS 

At present, public programs for medi- 
cal care for the aged are as inadequate 
as the private nonprofit and commercial 
plans. Federal and State programs of- 
fering specific services are of vital im- 
portance, but cannot hope to cope with 
the problems of general medical care 
for the elderly. They were not designed 
for this purpose. There appears to be 
little coordination between the present 
facility availability, while covering and 
eligibility may differ widely. This situa- 
tion must be hopelessly confusing to any 
older person seeking needed medical 
treatment. How can the aged, often 
alone, be expected to possess a ready 
comprehension of the various public laws 
governing their cases? In the face of a 
means test and the bulk of technical re- 
quirements, many senior citizens will 
postpone needed treatment until their 
health problems have reached the emer- 
gency level where treatment is vastly 
more expensive and often of questionable 
success, permitting a simple disorder to 
become a terminal illness with vast hu- 
man suffering. 

During the last session, Congress 
enacted the Kerr-Mills program of Fed- 
eral assistance to the States for care of 
the indigent aged—Public Law 86~—778. 
This act was clearly necessary, but was 
not intended to be a comprehensive pro- 
gram, being essentially marginal in scope 
and offering assistance only to those who 
have no other means and are emergency 
cases. The development, scope of cover- 
age, types of treatment allowed, and gen- 
eral administration may differ with each 
State as the State plans for the indigent 
themselves differ. To date, only 12 States 
are actively participating under the 
Kerr-Mills Act. 

Washington was one of the first States 
to qualify under this act. As set up in 
the Washington plan, medical benefits 
are extended to those who have a sus- 
taining income but who cannot afford 
medical expense beyond that income— 
the medical needy. Care is limited basi- 
cally to immediate and emergency situa- 
tions—when one’s life is in danger or 
when one is in pain. Clearly no program 
of early detection or general care is en- 
visaged. Since October of 1960, Wash- 
ington State has received $903,579 in 
payment of 4,656 claims. 

One of the most unfortunate aspects 
of the Kerr-Mills program is the provi- 
sion for a means test to determine eligi- 
bility. Although a means test is essen- 
tial for any limited program where only 
the indigent are to receive assistance, it 
is both socially undesirable and medical- 
ly unwise. This consideration dramati- 
vally demonstrates the need for a more 
enlightened philosophy of medical care 
for the aged and for the immediate en- 
actment of H.R. 4222. 

The philosophy of a means test in the 
present complex of social legislation is 
unfounded and ill advised. First, sta- 
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tistically the income and resources of re- 
tired persons can be shown to be gener- 
ally low—of a marginal sustenance level. 
The expenditures necessary to meet 
extraordinary medical expense—in no 
sense a luxury—can rapidly extinguish 
these limited resources, leaving the indi- 
vidual in debt and dependent upon so- 
ciety for even that which he was earlier 
able to provide for himself. Thus, the 
burden upon the state is compounded 
through the state’s failure to allow the 
people, collectively, through legitimate 
legislative process, to prepare for the 
foreseeable medical expenses of their 
retired years—to provide, for example, 
through the extension of social security, 
to include medical security as proposed 
in H.R. 4222. A means test is the very 
negation of social security. 

Mr. Meany of the AFL-CIO has well 
summarized the fallacies in the applica- 
tion of a means test to needed medical 
assistance: 

What we object to is the concept of a 
health program for the aged based entirely 
on old-age assistance—or in other words, a 
means test. 

It is all very well to argue that medical 
care is available to all who need it; to those 
who are described as the medically needy. 
This would be an unsound argument, even 
if it were true. For a heavy proportion of 
the needy, who cannot afford to pay for 
medical care, were forced into that unhappy 
position by the medical bills they have al- 
ready paid. 

This is a postmortem approach to living 
people. We tell a man he can get all the 
medical care he needs, provided he becomes 
a public charge; provided he has spent his 
savings; provided he has sold his possessions 
and also provided he has exhausted the re- 
sources of his relatives in an effort to meet 
the costs himself. 


We have the regrettable spectacle of 
the elderly—ill, confused, uncertain as 
to the future—being forced to submit to 
a means test to obtain needed medical 
services. Such action is clearly a last 
recourse—when no other possibility re- 
mains and when conditions of health 
have become intolerable. How contrary 
is this to the principles for good health 
and the early detection of illness as 
preached by the American Medical As- 
sociation and the life insurance com- 
panies. 

Gov. Albert D. Rosellini, of Washing- 
ton, together with 22 other Governors, 
has urged legislation beyond the Kerr- 
Mills Act to provide health benefits for 
the aged under an extension of the old 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system. Governor Rosellini reasoned: 

Such a program would enable the citizens 
of our country to contribute small amounts 
during their working lives and have as a 
matter of right a paid-up health insurance 
policy to protect them during retirement 
years. 


Essentially, this suggestion is embodied 
in H.R. 4222, the bill introduced by Mr. 
KING. 

The Anderson-King proposals would 
not void the program begun under the 
Kerr-Mills Act, but rather would supple- 
ment it. By utilizing a self-supporting 
insurance method, the number of indi- 
gent persons now requiring public assist- 
ance should be sharply reduced, relieving 
the pressures upon State and local funds. 
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Hopefully, services to those remaining 
under Kerr-Mills assistance programs 
would be made more inclusive, more 
nearly adequate. Benefits under the 
Kerr-Mills Act would still be available 
first, to persons who are needy but are 
not covered by social security; second, to 
persons who have exhausted benefits 
under the Anderson-King program, but 
who are still needy; and third, to persons 
whose medical needs do not normally fall 
within the scope of the Anderson-King 
proposals. 
HISTORY OF HEALTH CARE LEGISLATION 


The first formal agitation for a com- 
pulsory system of medical care insurance 
in the United States began just prior to 
World War I. The American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation—AALL— 
largely a body of professional s‘cial 
scientists and attorneys but lacking a 
broad popular base, was organized in 
1906. By 1915 the AALL had succeeded 
in sponsoring—successfully—workmen’s 
compensation legislation in 30 States. 
This gain was followed by an attempt 
to secure medical-care insurance. As 
workmen’s compensation was designed 
to protect the worker on the job, the 
latter would protect him away from his 
place of employment. In January of 
1916 a major legislative battle was 
planned for Congress and the State leg- 
islatures to be carried out by a subcom- 
mittee of the AALL in cooperation with 
the American Medical Association. 
Compulsory medical-care insurance was 
endorsed. When, in 1917 and 1918, bills 
began to make headway in the State 
legislatures, an opposition began to or- 
ganize. 

Pharmaceutical companies, insurance 
groups, and organized medicine were 
joined in their denunciation of com- 
pulsory medical care, to the great dis- 
may of State trade union federations, by 
Samuel Gompers, then president of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
struggle subsided without positive re- 
sults in 1920, when the AMA resolved 
in convention in New Orleans: 

The American Medical Association declares 
its opposition to the institution of any plan 
of compulsory contributory insurance against 
illness, or any other plan of compulsory in- 
surance which provides for medical service to 
be rendered contributors or their dependents, 
provided, controlled, or regulated by any 
State or Federal Government. 


From this position, the American Med- 
ical Association has never retreated. 

In 1922 the Sheppard-Towner Act, to 
provide grants-in-aid to States for ma- 
ternal and child-health programs, was 
passed over the vehement objections of 
the American Medical Association. The 
mid-1920’s saw the formation of the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, 
supported by the Carnegie Corp., the 
Milbank Foundation and other such 
groups. When this body finally released 
a report strongly urging that the costs 
of medical care should be placed on a 
group-payment basis through the use of 
insurance, taxation, or both, the com- 
mittee split asunder—1932—while the 
American Medical Association con- 
demned the great foundations and re- 
ferred to the spirit of the movement as 
social theory—even socialism and com- 
munism, 
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Beginning in 1933, State and Federal 
Governments, through their various ad- 
ministrative agencies, began to take the 
initiative in advocating government- 
sponsored medical-care insurance. Im- 
portant in the evolution of Federal med- 
ical service was the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration—1933—which, 
maintaining the traditional patient- 
doctor relationship, provided payment 
for limited medical, dental, and nursing 
service. Patients were allowed free 
choice of practitioner, payment being 
made according to State fee schedules, 
adopted by the organized medical, dental, 
and nursing professions. Limited as this 
program was, it was symbolic of the in- 
creasing role of government in medical 
care. 

The original draft of the social secu- 
rity bill, 1934, directed the Social Secu- 
rity Board to study the problem of medi- 
cal care, which the new administration 
placed on a par with food, clothing, and 
shelter as a basic right, and to report 
to Congress. So great was the furor 
that the provision was deleted. In 1935, 
the Social Security Act was passed. 
Title VI provided the first Federal grants 
to States for general public health pur- 
poses. From 1935 to 1938, the National 
Health Survey, the Interdepartmental 
Committee To Coordinate Health and 
Welfare Activities, and the Technical 
Committee on Medical Care researched 
the health needs of the country. In 
1938, the creation of a general program 
of medical care and insurance against 
loss of wages as a result of illness was 
recommended. 

Legislative action adhered closely to 
the spirit animating the administration. 
Following the National Health Confer- 
ence held in Washington in 1938 on Gov- 
ernment initiative, Congress was seized 
with a desire to implement the findings 
and recommendations of the conference: 
the Wagner bill, 1939; the Capper 
bill, 1941; the Eliot bill, 1942; the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bills, 1943 and 
1945; and a separate bill by Congress- 
man DINGELL, of Michigan, in 1945. In 
1947, Senator Taft sponsored an alterna- 
tive measure to assist States providing 
medical care for the indigent, a measure 
somewhat similar to the Kerr-Mills Act 
of 1960. 

In 1948, another National Health Con- 
ference was held in Washington, D.C., 
again under administration auspices, 
which, like its predecessor, stimulated a 
rash of congressional proposals. It was 
these two conferences—1938 and 1948— 
that made compulsory medical-care in- 
surance a national issue. By the late 
1940’s, private medical-care insurance 
was no longer an issue, but the question 
of a national compulsory medical care 
insurance system under Federal auspices 
remains very much an issue to the pres- 
sent. The sides in the conflict form 
around the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the conservative right oppos- 
ing such legislation, while the American 
Nurses’ Association, the AFL-CIO, and 
the increasingly effective organizations 
of senior citizens are alined in its de- 
fense, the senior citizens being most di- 
rectly and most grievously affected from 
the absence of a national compulsory 
medical-insurance program. The diver- 
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gent positions taken by the American 
Medical Association and the American 
Nurses’ Association have not been made 
sufficiently clear. Under unanimous 
consent, I include at this point in my 
remarks material that my office has re- 
ceived with regard to this philosophical 
division: 


SEATTLE, WasH., July 6, 1961. 
The Honorable Don H. Macnuson, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE MaGNuson: I wish 
to inform you of my support of your stand 
on the issue of social security extension of 
health care for the aged. 

As a registered nurse I feel impelled to 
write because of the tremendous pressure 
being exerted by the American Medical As- 
sociation against the stand taken by the 
American Nurses Association in their house 
of delegates at the national convention in 
which they voted to support the principles 
of the bill. 

We feel the American public is entitled 
to the best medical care available, regard- 
less of age, race, color, creed, or finance. 

As you know, at the present time an 
average retired person could have one hos- 
pital illness and end up completely in- 
digent. This I do not think is fair, espe- 
cially if this person has been a hard-working 
and competent citizen during his working 


years. 

As a Washington voter, I wish to thank 
you for your thoughtful attitude to our 
elderly citizens. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed by a registered nurse.) 
SEATTLE, WAsH., July 6, 1961. 
The Honorable Don H. Macnuson, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE MaGNUSON: You may 
well receive letters from registered nurses 
in the State of Washington in opposition to 
the King bill, and I believe you should be 
aware of the pressures that are being ap- 
plied to these nurses to take such action. 
Enclosed is a recent bulletin of the Wash- 
ington State Medical Association to its 
members which is self-explanatory. 

The professional registered nurses, mem- 
bers of the American Nurses Association, 
have made their position clear to Congress 
in support of extension of social security 
for health care for the aged, and as a 
member of the American Nurses Association 
I am in complete agreement. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed by a registered nurse.) 


June 21, 1961. 
To: Members, Washington State Medical 
Association. 
From: Central office. 
Subject: Nurses’ letters to Congress. 

The American Nurses’ Association wil! 
testify in favor of the King bill at the House 
Ways and Means Committee hearings in 
July. The Washington State Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation also is officially and actively support- 
ing the King bill. Therefore, it is of the ut- 
most importance that our Senators and 
Representatives receive letters from Regis- 
tered Nurses who are against the King bill. 

Please encourage your nurse to write her 
Congressmen immediately if she is opposed 
to social security medicine in general, and 
the King bill (H.R. 4222) specifically. She 
should sign her letters with her R.N. 
identification in her signature. 

Thanks kindly. 

At its biennial convention in 1958, the 
American Nurses’ Association adopted a po- 
sition in support of medical care for the 
aged based on the social security principle. 
This position was reaffirmed at its biennial 
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convention in 1960. The resolution adopted 
by the American Nurses’ Association fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas necessary health services should 
be available to all people in this country 
without regard to their ability to purchase; 
and 

“Whereas prepayment through insurance 
has become a major and an effective method 
of financing health services; and 

“Whereas certain groups in our popula- 
tion, particularly the disabled, retired and 
aged, are neither eligible nor able to avail 
themselves of voluntary health insurance: 
Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the American Nurses’ As- 
sociation support the extension and im- 
provement of the contributory social insur- 
ance to include health insurance for bene- 
ficiaries of old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance; and be it further 

“Resolved, That nursing services, includ- 
ing nursing care in the home, be included 
as a benefit of any prepaid health insurance 
program.” 

The following letter was received by 
me from a group involved with hospital 
administration: 


SEATTLE, WASH., 
February 10, 1961. 
Representative DoN MaGNUSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. MaGNuSON: We are employees of 
a large hospital in the city of Seattle, em- 
ployed in the business office. We are very 
much aware of hospital costs. In our own 
particular hospital the per diem cost is $47.20 
a day. Our patients would be considered 
among the young group, but are all well 
aware that these people would not be able 
to afford hospital care if it were not for 
the fact that 75 percent of them have 
insurance available to them. Realizing that 
59 percent of our people over 65 make less 
than $1,000 a year, according to 1959 figures, 
we cannot see how this age group can afford 
to pay for hospital care at present costs. 
We do not feel that these people who are 
receiving social security and other small 
rental income or annuities should come un- 
der the welfare department. The majority 
of these people have always met their own 
costs and were able to provide some little 
income for the future. We do not feel that 
they should be subjected to having to ask 
for welfare when they are over 65. We urge 
you strongly to vote for the bill as suggested 
by President Kennedy, and shall be most 
interested in the votes of our Washington 
Representatives. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed by 12 persons.) 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY APPROACH 


Mr. Speaker, a comprehensive, coordi- 
nated plan for medical care for the aged 
is not a luxury but a vital program, the 
enactment of which can no longer be 
justifiably delayed. Health insurance is 
within our means because it would be 
financed largely by the group expendi- 
ture of money that we are already spend- 
ing individually. 

As proposed in H.R. 4222, the system 
of old age, survivors and disability in- 
surance would be extended to include a 
program of medical care for those fall- 
ing within the social security system, 
this service to be paid for in the same 
manner as social security itself. Such 
a system could be put into effect na- 
tionally at once, utilizing an organiza- 
tion already trained and fitted for the 
task. It would place all beneficiaries on 
an equal basis. It would eliminate the 
means test. And it would be paid for 
through a specific assessment, none of 
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it being financed from general tax 
revenue. 

The problem basically is that the aged 
are high-cost, high-risk, low-income 
customers. Their health needs can be 
met only by themselves when they are 
young or by other younger people who 
are still working. The most effective way 
to handle their health problem, there- 
fore, is to spread the risks and costs over 
the widest feasible base. The social se- 
curity system provides just such a base. 
This does not imply intervention by the 
Federal Government in a new area. The 
Government is already involved, or per- 
haps more correctly, the people are al- 
ready involved. Someone is going to 
pay the bill for medical care for our 
senior citizens. This can be done through 
the uncertain media of charity, State 
and/or local relief assistance, or through 
special stopgap programs of emergency 
care—a disorganized and inadequate ap- 
proach. As Secretary Ribicoff explains: 

We are simply proposing a more logical, 
a more equitable, a more efficient, and a more 
fiscally responsible approach to medical-care 
problems with which the Government is al- 
ready involved. 


H.R. 4222 projects a system of pre- 
paid medical care, provided by those who 
later are to be the beneficiaries, during 
a period when they are best able to af- 
ford it, and administered by the Federal 
Government. If H.R. 4222 is enacted, 
it will do much to encourage the de- 
velopment of new facilities and services. 
The Secretary explains: 


This is because adequate operating funds 
from patient income must be reasonably as- 
sured before a building project can be un- 
dertaken, before standards can be raised, or 
before new service programs can be put 
into effect. Social insurance financing 
would help to furnish these operating funds 
by its payment of the full reasonable Costs 
of the covered services they will provide. 


Without medical security, the entire 
program of social security is utterly 
frustrated. Secretary Ribicoff explains 
this thesis admirably: 


Provisions for health insurance benefits 
for the aged are a necessary part of income 
protection in retirement. Without such 
benefits the social security program cannot 
adequately provide basic security for the 
aged. For most older people, old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance cash bene- 
fits are barely large enough to keep them 
housed, clothed, and fed, and half of the 
beneficiaries do not have any significant ad- 
ditional regular income. The benefits are 
not large enough to meet the costs of ex- 
pensive illnesses or to pay large health in- 
surance premiums during retirement. The 
only way to remove the threat to the finan- 
cial independence of older people posed by 
the high cost of illness is through provid- 
ing the aged with basic health insurance 
protection in addition to their monthly cash 
benefits. And this can be assured only 
through the social insurance method. 


The interdependence of medical se- 
curity and basic social security is clear. 
The only feasible method of eradicating 
the health and fiscal fears that beset 
our retired senior citizens appears to be 
through the social security system as it 
would be extended under H.R. 4222. 


THE CONTROVERSY 


It is difficult to give credence to the 
arguments of those who oppose the ex- 
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tension of social security benefits to in- 
clude medical care to the aged. Largely, 
they are based upon half-truths and 
emotionalism, playing upon hidden fears 
and enunciating jingoistic slogans de- 
signed to mislead and to confuse. 

THE QUESTION OF CHARITY 


Many of the opponents of H.R. 4222, 
at least in the face of a proposed exten- 
sion of benefits, are willing to settle for 
the status que, advocating a combination 
of existing nonprofit and commercial 
programs with charity. We have already 
seen the inadequacy of the present pro- 
grams to render to the aged needed med- 
ical security. 

By charity, the opponents of H.R. 4222 
refer to free treatment by hospitals and 
doctors, free drugs from pharmacists, 
and the charitable care and contribu- 
tions of beneficient organizations and 
individuals. One witness before the 
Ways and Means Committee termed 
“maudlin” the philosophy behind the 
King bill—the social security approach 
to prepaid medical care for the aged— 
and then noting the gratuitous care 
given by doctors and hospitals, he con- 
tinued: 

I would hate to see such true Christian 
charity destroyed by legislative design. 


Ralph Hooke, of Richmond, Va., speak- 
ing for the National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists, concluded an endorse- 
ment of the charity approach with a 
pledge: 

I also wish to take this opportunity to 
state that independent retail pharmacists, 
like the Nation’s physicians, would never 
deny essential services to the medically in- 
digent. Personally, I have never refused to 
fill a prescription for a person unable to pay 
for it. The same, I am sure, can be said 
for retail druggists all over the country. 
Literally millions of dollars of drugs are 
given to the medically needy every year by 
druggists like myself. 


Although this protestation may be 
welcomed by the indigent of Richmond, 
it is difficult to believe that anyone within 
the context of present-day American so- 
ciety could sincerely advocate a system 
of beggary, almshouses, and means tests 
as the solution to the problems of the 
medically needy. 

If those advocating charity as the 
solution to the problem of medical care 
for the aged are serious, then the most 
generous thing we can say is that they 
are ill advised. 

First, charity is not free, financially or 
spiritually. When hospitals and physi- 
cians grant charitable medical care, 
someone must pay the bill. In some in- 
stances, it is added to the general fees of 
paying patients. As Secretary Ribicoff 
has pointed out: 

If hospitals have to collect from those who 
can pay the costs for those who cannot, the 
burden on middle-income hospital patients 
will be unconscionable. 


In other instances, it is paid out of the 
low salaries paid to nurses and other 
hospital staff personnel, or by a high 
markup on retail drugs. Its costs in 
mental anguish and the sacrifice of indi- 
vidual independence are incalculable. 
For each charitable contribution, some- 
one must pay the bill, and in human 
terms the bill can be costly. 
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Second is the question of the personal 
charity of physicians. To be sure, this 
is very considerable. Very many physi- 
cians treat patients when they know 
there is no probability of being paid for 
their services. This, although meritori- 
ous, has many disadvantages. 

For long there was the somewhat 
standard concept that the care of the 
poor would be paid for by the rich 
through flexible fees charged by indi- 
vidual physicians. In the modern con- 
text, who are the rich who are able to 
pay? Does this mean that anyone who 
attempts to pay his medical expense, no 
matter how nearly destitute, will also 
be paying those of his poorer neighbors? 
Why not permit, rather, each individ- 
ual to pay his own way through prepaid 
medical-care insurance, administered 
under the social security system. 

The economic variations of our Na- 
tion might well place unwarranted bur- 
dens upon the physician or hospital, 
functioning under the charity system 
advocated by the opponents of H.R. 4222. 
Physicians working in poorer areas will 
find more poorer patients in need of care. 
How are these costs to be balanced? 
The ironic part is that this strain upon 
the physicians and hospitals is largely 
unnecessary. 

Such problems could be eliminated to 
a large measure by H.R, 4222. 

Finally, there is the consideration of 
the elderly themselves. Many are alone, 
living in inadequate, unhealthful accom- 
modations, and even deprived of the 
blessing of good health. Are these peo- 
ple to be unnecessarily deprived of as- 
sured medical attention and compelled 
to rely upon the uncertain hand of char- 
ity? This would be the solution offered 
by the opponents of H.R. 4222. 

Further, the opponents of H.R. 4222 
have mistakenly assumed medical care 
for the aged under social security is a 
free gift from the Federal Government. 
They argue, “Financially secure persons 
should not be looking to Washington for 
assistance they do not need.” And they 
complain, “No consideration would be 
given individual financial need—that is, 
a means test—for such assistance. Asa 
result, a rather considerable number of 
persons would have provided for them by 
the Federal Government health serv- 
ices which they could easily afford them- 
selves.” Surely even the opponents of 
H.R. 4222 are aware that such assertions 
are blatantly untrue. As proposed un- 
der the social security framework, med- 
ical care would not be a free gift—rather 
it would be prepaid by each recipient. 
It would not be health service provided 
by the Federal Government, but rather 
thoughtfully provided by the people at 
large, at their own expense, through their 
legitimate legislative processes, and 
granted on the basis of an earned right 
rather than as a charitable dole over a 
pauper’s oath to the downtrodden, the 
dependent, and the destitute. 

VOLUNTARY CARE VERSUS COMPULSORY CARE 
UNDER H.R. 4222 


Opponents of the social security ap- 
proach to medical care for the aged com- 
plain of the compulsory nature of the 
proposed program, pleading instead for 
voluntary plans. They fail to recognize 
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here, however, that voluntary coverage is 
most often not available to the aged, 
lacking an attachment to the labor mar- 
ket—or at least not available within their 
means. The question of compulsion is 
well explained by Dr. Howard A. Rusk, in 
his New York Times column. Dr. Rusk 
notes: 

Although Mr. Kennedy does not bring out 
the following point specifically, it is the 
crux of the question: The very groups of 
individuals who are economically most likely 
to need health insurance benefits in their 
old age are the least likely to take out volun- 
tary health insurance during their working 
years. 

As a result, they must depend upon public 
assistance provided by tax funds for medi- 
cal care in their later years. 

Consequently, the more prudent people 
who elect to take out health insurance under 
a@ voluntary system end up not only paying 
for their own health insurance, but paying 
through taxes for the medical care of the 
less prudent who did not take out insurance. 


The argument of compulsion, used by 
the opponents of H.R. 4222, equally can 
be used against the entire social se- 
curity system, against public education, 
public sanitation, or police and fire pro- 
tection. One of the more extreme ob- 
jectors declared before the committee, 
“My essential opposition is based 
squarely upon opposition to any govern- 
mental attempt to violate individual 
rights by legislative action; then, to pay 
for this violation of basic human rights 
by additional taxation.” This is non- 
sense. 

The question of rights and freedoms 
here is roughly comparable to those 
posed by advocates of right-to-work 
legislation. As the latter argues for 
the right of the individual workman, 
under the economic pressure of his de- 
pendents, to bargain individually with 
a giant corporation, the former argues 
for the right of the elderly retired per- 
son, suffering from illness, to finance his 
medication and hospitalization individ- 
ually from his very limited resources. 
Both arguments are rhetorical. Both are 
intended to mislead; to confuse. Both 
represent the same philosophical issue. 
Where is the freedom of an elderly per- 
son, suffering from an illness which may 
prove fatal, who lacks the financial re- 
sources for treatment? What rights can 
such a person claim which H.R. 4222 
would violate? 

ROLE OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Adolph Held, a leader in the senior 
citizens’ organizations in New York, 
speaking on behalf of the elderly, notes: 

We are disheartened by the attempt to 
shunt our needs for medical care aside by 
scare words and bogeymen. 


The use of such tactics to defeat the 
program of medical care for the aged has 
grown to alarming proportions. The role 
of Government is presented as one of 
the chief bogeymen, but without foun- 
dation in fact. Rather, as Held ex- 
plains: 

Those most interested in preserving our 
great voluntary hospitals and the independ- 
ence and self-reliance of our senior citizens 
should look to the social security system 
as the solution. 


It is argued that the entrance of the 
Government into the field of public and 
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private health care will have a deleteri- 
ous effect upon medicine, lower stand- 
ards and rob the medical profession of 
the incentive to provide adequate care. 
This is patently untrue. The Govern- 
ment is now and has long been active in 
the medical field. Historically, in almost 
every instance, the effects of Govern- 
ment activity have been beneficial, pro- 
viding increased facilities, raising stand- 
ards, and encouraging the entrance of 
greater numbers of young men and 
women into the medical field—almost 
the reverse of what the opponents of 
H.R. 4222 charge. 

Let us examine briefly the role the 
Federal Government has played in the 
medical field. This is not the Govern- 
ment’s first venture into the area of 
public health care. Its actions have 
been direct in regard to the military and 
their dependents, veterans’ hospitals and 
care for prisoners in penal institutions. 
Since 1798, the Government has pro- 
vided general medical care for sick and 
disabled seamen. Reservation Indians 
are recipients of publicly supported med- 
ical and hospital care. The Govern- 
ment has taken the lead in providing 
care for those afflicted with leprosy and 
in the treatment of persons addicted to 
narcotics. In 1943, the emergency 
maternity and infant care program was 
enacted by Congress to provide care for 
the wives of servicemen and their chil- 
dren up to the age of 1 year. Before its 
termination in 1949, it had served 1.5 
million mothers and infants. At its 
height, one out of every seven births in 
the Nation fell under this program. The 
EMIC program contributed heavily to 
improving the quality of hospital facili- 
ties by establishing minimum standards. 

The Government has involved itself in 
treatment and research programs for 
specific ailments—venerea! disease, tu- 
berculosis, cancer, industrial diseases, 
heart disease, and psychiatric disorders. 
It maintains facilities such as St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital and the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. This latter hospital and 
research complex—the largest center of 
medical research in the world—had its 
beginning in 1901, when Congress estab- 
lished a hygienic laboratory as part of 
the original Marine Hospital Service. 
It provides research facilities, sponsors 
medical studies, presents grants and 
academic aid to students and techni- 
cians. 

In 1951, 87 percent of hospital care of 
tuberculosis patients in the United 
States was governmental; 97 percent of 
that for the mentally ill. Federal pro- 
grams for the vocational rehabilitation 
of the physically or mentally handi- 
capped have been instituted. Public 
health programs provide immunization 
services as a matter of public welfare. 

It is argued that medical care under 
social security will cause many who do 
not need medical treatment to make use 
of it. One witness before the commit- 
tee testified: 

The skill and efficient work of our physi- 
cians would be curbed to a serious extent 
if they had to give less attention to those 
actually in need while taking care of multi- 
tudes who would come to them without any 
serious ailment. 
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This hypothesis appears ill founded. 
First, H.R. 4222 does not provide cover- 
age for office consultation with a physi- 
cian. In this area, which would be paid 
for privately by the patient, most cases 
of psychosomatic distress could be elim- 
inated. Second, that care which is cov- 
ered by H.R. 4222 is subject to a series 
of deductibles by which the first expense 
is borne by the patient. This is consid- 
ered by the authors of this legislation to 
serve as a deterrent to unnecessary use 
of medical care facilities. Of course, 
should H.R. 4222 be enacted, there would 
be some increase in medical treatment, 
for many disturbances presently left un- 
tended for lack of funds could then re- 
ceive needed care. 

The thesis of the third party is per- 
haps the most obvious case of a bogey- 
man, of a conscious effort to frighten or 
to confuse. The third-party thesis ap- 
pears to be the most dramatic and poten- 
tially the most dangerous argument 
which the opponents of H.R. 4222 can 
use—while at the same time perhaps the 
least valid. 

The third party refers to that which 
stands between the person seeking treat- 
ment and the vendor—doctor, hospital, 
nursing home—that is, the insuring 
agency, here the Government. In spite 
of the very cautious language of H.R. 
4222 and Congressman K1nc’s assurance, 
“the Government would provide no care; 
the Government would offer no services; 
the Government would only establish the 
means for paying for the health care of 
the aged. The medical profession will 
continue to be responsible for the quality 
of the care available to the people of the 
United States.” The opponents’ adver- 
tising has insinuated that the proposal 
would inject the Government into every 
consultation room, would deprive pa- 
tients of their free choice of doctors, 
would undertake to dictate patterns of 
treatment. 

The exaggeration involved here is am- 
ply demonstrated in the statements of 
two witnesses who appeared before the 
House Ways and Means Committee the 
same day. A Protestant minister rose 
to declare: 

Quite aside from the fact that this bill 
seeks, through additional taxation, to regi- 
ment human feelings, it seeks to ultimately 
destroy one of the primary rules of good 
medicine—the relationship which must ex- 
ist between the patient and his doctor. 


The president of the Harvard Student 
Council, appearing before the committee 
rather in his position as a member of 
the board of directors of the rightwing 
organization, Young Americans for 
Freedom, was more specific in voicing 
his fears. “We have confidence,” he de- 
clared, “that our health is much safer 
in the hands of our own physicians than 
it would be if a third person were in the 
doctor’s office with us.” 

What is the “third-party thesis” and 
to what extent is it valid? Generally, 
groups who launch an organized assault 
on third-party interference direct their 
attack against economic or financial in- 
tervention which they regard as unde- 
sirable. This is explained by Herman 
and Anne Somers in their recent book, 
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‘Doctors, Patients, and Health Insur- 
ance.” 


This concern— 


They explain— 

is aggravated as the second party, the pa- 
tient, consumer, becomes increasingly or- 
ganized and sophisticated and better 
equipped to bargain on financial matters 
with the doctors—often through the chan- 
nels of the third party. It is a situation 
analogous, in some ways, to the beginning 
of trade-union organization and the early 
attacks by employers on unions as third 
parties intervening in the traditional indi- 
vidual employer-employee relationship. 


Though this may serve to explain the 
objection of the opposition groups, their 
fears with regard to H.R. 4222 are with- 
out foundation. The King bill does not 
cover physician services except insofar 
as they are hospital or nursing-home 
based—that is, part of the normal care 
provided by such facilities. ‘Thus, no 
third party comes between doctor and 
patient. 

The charge is made that H.R. 4222 de- 
prived citizens of their choice of physi- 
cian and hospital. This is not true. 
There is no provision in H.R. 4222 which 
would in any way limit the patient’s free- 
dom of choice beyond that of the volun- 
tary Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans. 
However, one might here inquire of the 
opponents of H.R. 4222: How free is the 
patient to choose a physician or medical 
facility when he lacks the capacity to 
pay or must rely on public health? How 
many rights and freedoms are guaran- 
teed to a charity case? 

Rather than abridging the rights of 
American citizens, H.R. 4222 further 
guarantees them. It assures the aged 
assistance in meeting costly medical ex- 
pense. It assures treatment to the med- 
ically needy, without the necessity of 
@ means test, without imposing utter 
destitution as a prior requisite. It pro- 
vides all this without robbing the elderly 
of their independence and self-respect; 
rather it confirms them in the aware- 
ness that they are paying their own 
way and are not a burden either to 
their children or to society. 

The opponents of H.R. 4222 charge 
that it is socialistic. What does this 
charge mean in the present context? If 
it means the collective action by the 
citizens of a Nation through legislative 
process to provide for their future needs, 
then H.R. 4222 is properly to be termed 
socialistic. But if this is true, then our 
Nation is traditionally socialistic. Our 
American public school system is social- 
istic, as is the postal system and our 
institutions of national defense, not to 
mention the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. Surely no one would urge the 
abandonment of these programs as 
socialism. 

Many members of the American Med- 
ical Association who now so vigorously 
oppose medical care to the aged under 
social security were themselves educated 
in university medical schools supported 
in part by research grants from public 
moneys or received scholarship assist- 
ance under the GI bill or some other 
Government program. Many of these 
universities are land-grant schools. 
How many hospitals in which AMA 
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doctors practice were built at least in 
part from Government funds made avail- 
able since the Hill-Burton Act of 1946? 

Our national course is guided by faith 
in our collective strength and creativity, 
that we may move forward in an orderly 
and progressive fashion toward the satis- 
faction of human needs. We cannot 
afford the luxury of fears grounded in 
misconception, ill-defined slogans and 
jingoism., 

SUMMARY 

At this point several facts seem clear. 
First, there is the serious problem of 
medical care for the aged which faces 
the elderly individually and the Nation 
at large. It is a serious situation which 
demands action. 

Second, it is clear that the present 
programs, both commercial and non- 
profit, are inadequate to meet the needs 
of the retired aged. Desired coverage 
is not effectively available. 

Third, it is clearly the desire of the 
people of the United States to be self- 
sufficient, to avoid charity, but to enjoy 
freedom from medical want. 

Fourth, the most nearly adequate 
method of meeting the challenge of a 
medically secure retirement, appears to 
be an extension of the social security 
system as proposed by H.R. 4222—a sys- 
tematic approach that grants security 
with dignity, that is financially sound 
and within the capacity of the benefici- 
ary to provide. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Krve]l, 
for sponsoring H.R. 4222. I am thor- 
oughly convinced of the necessity for 
its enactment. It is basically sound, 
conservative legislation. It will assist 
our senior citizens in the achievement of 
a life of independence with dignity, of 
true social security—security of income 
and security of health, insofar as it is 
possible for man to provide. 

I believe this program should have top 
priority at next year’s session of the 
Congress. 





NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MarTIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
to amend the National Labor Relations 
Act so as to provide that the discharge 
of employees who engage in a strike not 
authorized by the collective bargaining 
representative shall not be considered 
an unfair labor practice. 

I conducted an investigation of mal- 
practices at missile sites at Offutt Air 
Force Base, Omaha, Nebr.; Lincoln Air 
Force Base, Lincoln, Nebr.; and Warren 
Air Force Base, Cheyenne, Wyo., the 
latter part of May. I found much evi- 
dence of slowdowns and unauthorized 
work stoppages at these sites, as re- 
ported to the House on June 8, 1961. 
This bill provides that it shall not be 
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an unfair labor practice for an employer 
to discharge any employee who engages 
or participates in a strike, slowdown, or 
other concerted stoppage of work, or in 
concerted absenteeism unless the em- 
ployer has received written notice that 
the union has legally authorized such 
strike or slowdown or absenteeism. 

Most American men and women are 
100 percent patriotic and are willing to 
do defense work, but those who refuse 
to cooperate should be fired. The very 
gravity of present worldwide conditions 
makes it imperative that everyone real- 
ize that the defense and welfare of the 
United States comes first in all matters. 
This bill would only interfere with those 
whose motives are entirely selfish and 
motivated by greed. 

This same bill has been introduced in 
the other body jointly by Senators Cur- 
TIS, MCCLELLAN, and MunptT, whose com- 
mittee has held extensive hearings on 
malpractices at missile sites. 





LOOSE TALK IN JUSTICE DEPART- 
MENT UPSETS STOCK MARKET 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Barry] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
public interest irresponsible action by 
high members of the executive should 
not be allowed. I believe that one par- 
ticularly flagrant instance should be 
brought to the attention of the Congress. 

The specific case I refer to concerns 
a high official of the Justice Department. 
Three times recently the Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the Justice 
Department’s Antitrust Division has 
made utterly irresponsible remarks con- 
cerning plans to split up a large Ameri- 
can corporation before the Department 
has actually come to a definite decision 
on the matter. Each time these re- 
marks caused serious financial disloca- 
tion of that company’s stock prices. 
Losses to the public of literally more 
than a billion dollars resulted. 

The first time this happened it might 
have been excused on the grounds of in- 
experience. But when he repeated the 
offense a second, and then yet a third 
time, the man’s actions might seem to 
border on the intentional—a very serious 
matter indeed. In my opinion thought 
should be given as to whether or not the 
gentleman has disqualified himself from 
public trust. 

In May, the official to whom I refer, 
Mr. Lee Loevinger, informed a union of- 
ficer that his Division was investigating 
various aspects of the telephone in- 
dustry and A.T.&T. In June, he threat- 
ened a divestiture suit against General 
Electric Co., in the course of outlining 
possible Government action if the com- 
pany failed to sign a consent decree in 
an identical-bidding case. Three weeks 
ago he again struck at A.T. & T.—this 
time in the form of a statement to a 
congressional committee that the Gov- 
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ernment was considering antitrust ac- 
tion to force the company to divest it- 
self of its oversea operations. 

The trouble with all of these state- 
ments is that they subsequently had to 
be softened or denied. 

The Justice Department said Loev- 
inger’s May statement about investigat- 
ing A.T. & T. was a routine response to 
a complaint he had received. The June 
statement, he claims, did not constitute 
a threat against GE. Loevinger tried to 
modify his latest statement shortly 
after he made it, by telling reporters cov- 
ering his congressional appearance that 
no decision had been reached to pro- 
ceed against A.T. & T. 

This is irresponsible talk. It will not 
advance the work of the Department nor 
the economic and social welfare of the 
country. It should be reviewed at the 
highest level. 

Each time this man made these state- 
ments the stock market reacted quickly 
and severely. So did the press. Enor- 
mous profits could be made on the stock 
market by anyone who knew what Mr. 
Loevinger was likely to say. This is not 
just idle conjecture. The total value of 
A.T. & T. stock dropped over $1,069 mil- 
lion in 1 day, August 2, the day the 
Government official in question casually 
remarked that his Department was con- 
sidering divestiture action against 
A.T. & T. Causing such a loss to the 2 
million shareholders involved is bad 
enough. Creating a situation where 
large quick profits could be made at the 
public’s expense is even worse. 

Some of the comments that appeared 
in editorials and columns early this 
month are of interest: 

[From the New York Journal-American, 
Aug. 3, 1961] 
ANTITRUST “LOOSE” TALK ON A.T. & T. AGAIN 
UPSETS MARKET 
(By Leslie Gould) 

For the second time in 3 months an off- 
the-cuff remark by the head of Antitrust 
regarding “possible” action against Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph has upset the 
stock market. 

This time it was a statement before a 
Senate subcommittee by Lee Loevinger, head 
of the Antitrust Division of the Justice 
Department. 

Mr. Loevinger casually remarked that 
Antitrust was considering an order to 
A.T. & T. to divest itself of its overseas 
operations. 

When the news came out, the stock, which 
had closed the day before at $125.6214, up 
$1.25, broke sharply. It dropped to $120.50, 
and closed at $121, for a loss on the day of 
$4.621,. 

A BILLION DOLLAR LOSS 

For A.T. & T.’s more than 2 million share- 
owners this was a loss in market value of 
their investment of more than a billion 
dollars—$1,069,975,250 to be exact. A.T. & T. 
has 231,346,000 shares outstanding. 

The general market was upset by the news. 
The Dow-Jones averages, which had been 
up to 719.86, a new alltime high, closed at 
710.46, off 3.48 points on the day. 

This was just a rerun of what happened in 
May, when Mr. Loevinger, in a letter to the 
head of a union in the communication field, 
said Antitrust was investigating American 
Telephone as a result of many complaints, 
including one from the union. 

STOCK TOOK BIG DROP 


The letter was dated May 8, but it was not 
made public—then by the union—until 
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May 23. Publication of the letter May 24 
in the Wall Street Journal—-which had a 
“scoop”—sent A.T. & T. shares tumbling 
and upset the general market. 

Telephone had closed the day before— 
May 23—at $125.1214, unchanged on the day, 
on a volume of 16,500 shares. 

The next day, on publication of the letter, 
it opened at $124, and plummeted to $117.75. 
It closed at $122, off $3.12% on the day. 
Volume was a whopping 112,800 shares, 
making Telephone the second most active 
stock. The next day it closed at $119.75, 
off $2.25 on a volume of 51,400 shares. 

Trading was so heavy on the big day— 
May 24—that the Stock Exchange had sus- 
pended trading just before the close, but 
one final trade was allowed at $122. 

At the low on May 24, the loss amounted 
to $1.7 billion. 

Both are a high price to shareholders for 
another’s loose talk, which both were. In 
fact, after the May 24 news break and market 
drop, Antitrust termed the investigation 
only “a routine check into some complaints 
it has received.” 

{From the New York Journal-American, 
Aug. 8, 1961] 


READERS JOIN IN PROTESTING “LOOSE TALK” 
Attacks on A.T. & T. 


(By Leslie Gould) 


Readers share our views on the “loose 
talking” by the Antitrust Division’s head 
regarding “possible” investigations and “rou- 
tine” inquiries into American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

One statement knocked $1 billion off the 
market value of the company’s shares, An- 
other off-the-cuff remark—the “routine” 
one—dropped values $1.7 billion, as well as 
upsetting the general stock market. 

Here are some of the letters: 

“I have been a reader of your column for 
many, many years and really must congratu- 
late you on your article about American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

“This company (although large) has bene- 
fited the public anc our Government as no 
other company has in the world. They are 
first in the electronic and communication 
field, from which the public and Govern- 
ment have continuously received benefits 
during war and peace. 

“There are so many people who have in- 
vested their life’s savings and depend upon 
the dividends they receive. In view of this 
fact, any Government spokesman should be 
more than careful in making any statement 
that could affect the stock (to the tune of 
$1 billion in 1 day). 

“It is disgraceful to allow this in view of 
the fact that the party involved might be 
seeking a political office or might be a ca- 
reer seeker and uses a company like this 
as a whipping boy to impress the public. 
Why doesn’t the SEC investigate this?” 

An incensed New Jersey stockholder: 

“Seldom have I had the desire to write, 
complimentary or otherwise, to journalists. 
Your article relative to A.T. & T. in the Fri- 
day August 4 issue, however, deserves com- 
mendation from every honest citizen and 
those of us, particularly, who have been 
so ill advised as to invest in an honest, 
progressive company marked by a Depart- 
ment head of the Justice Department to 
be maligned, threatened, and disparaged 
constantly. 

“I’m sure that you know all too painfully 
of the tax-on-tax discrepancy in our in- 
come tax structure. Uncle Sam takes 52 
percent of corporation earnings. The some- 
thing less than 48 percent left, distributed 
to investors, is again taxed as dividend in- 
come for 30 percent and more, Now Uncle 
can’t wait till we, the people, get our earn- 
ings to get paid off. He wants it deducted 
by bankers in advance. It isn’t like that in 
every country. 
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“Our progressive neighbors to the north 
and to the south are a little more honest. 
Canada does not tax capital gains. Mexico 
taxes neither capital gains nor dividend 
earnings. The National Bank of Mexico ad- 
vises on many stock brochures that no fur- 
ther taxes are imposed, that they have al- 
ready been paid by the corporation. 

“Thank you for your outspoken article 
revealing just why our justice is blind. 
Perhaps it’s time to remove the blindfold 
and find out why it’s profitable for our serv- 
ants in the Justice Department to be so 
unjust.” 


[From the Boston Herald, Aug. 4, 1961] 
ANTITRUST ABSURDITY 


You can pick up the phone, call London 
and talk for 3 minutes for $12. Soon you 
will be able to dial a call to London. 

You can do this cheaply, quickly and con- 
veniently because one big company operates 
both domestic and foreign phone service. 
The Federal Communications Commission 
plus State utility commissions work to see 
that charges are reasonable. On foreign 
calls, the FCC does not have to supervise the 
rates of two separate companies; it deals 
with only one. 

The superb span of telephonic communi- 
cation we enjoy today is the result of the 
bigness of the one company that does it. 

But it appears that the Department of 
Justice is going to see to it that this bigness 
is cut down. It is considering an antitrust 
action to force the Bell System to divest 
itself of its foreign service. 

This, too, it proposes to do at the very 
time when the Federal Communications 
Commission is looking to the Bell System to 
take part in the impressive introduction of 
world communication by satellites. This is 
an undertaking that calls for the resources 
of a big company; lacking that only the 
Government can do the job. 

This conflict of purpose in Government is 
nothing new. Back in the early days of the 
atomic bomb, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion asked the Bell System to take over the 
redesigning and mass production of the 
bomb. Simultaneously the FCC moved to 
split off the Western Electric Co. from the 
Bell System and slice it up, thus eliminating 
the capacity for carrying out the bomb 
design. 

What possible need can there be for cut- 
ting up a telephone system the real useful- 
ness of which depends on its breadth of 
coverage? 

Is anyone making undue profits out of 
this monopoly? Of course not. No one 
owns more than a thirtieth of 1 percent of 
A.T. & T. shares. The net return on its in- 
vestment last year was less than the median 
return of the 50 biggest US. utilities—it 
stood 32d among the 50. 

A big operation like world communication 
demands a big company with big resources. 
To weaken it is to weaken the position of 
the United States in this field. 





COMMEMORATION OF THE 41ST 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE RATIFI- 
CATION OF THE 19TH AMEND- 
MENT 
Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the REcorD. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 


‘Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 26, 1920, a great event occurred 
in the history of our Nation. The.19th 
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amendment to the Constitution was rat- 
ified and women received the right to 
vote. Today is the 4lst anniversary of 
that eventful day and it behooves us to 
commemorate the occasion by paying 
tribute to the valiant women, both liv- 
ing and gone, who dedicated their lives 
to the long and arduous struggle to 
achieve their goal. 

How did this movement begin? How 
was the objective attained? What have 
women accomplished by their vote, and 
whai tasks still lie ahead? 

On July 4, 1776, when we were GCe- 
claring that ‘‘all men are created equal,’ 
women had already conceived this same 
idea of equality. In March of that year, 
Abigail Adams, the wife of John Adams, 
had already threatened rebellion unless 
the rights of her sex were secured. “If 
particular care and attention are not 
paid to the ladies,” she wrote to her hus- 
band who was then sitting in the Con- 
tinental Congress, “we are determined 
to foment a rebellion, and will not hold 
ourselves bound to obey any laws in 
which we have no voice or representa- 
tion.” 

On the 19th of July 1848, the first 
Woman’s Rights Convention was held 
at Seneca Falls, N.Y. Among the lead- 
ers of that organized campaign were 
Lucretia Mott, Martha Wright, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, and Mary Ann Mc- 
Clintock. In 1851, the work initiated by 
the 1848 convention was taken up by 
Susan B. Anthony. Meetings were held 
and societies were organized in the vari- 
ous States, and by 1861 there was a well- 
defined movement toward woman suf- 
frage. From a convention held in New 
York City in 1866 came the first organ- 
ized demand for an amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Suffrage proposals began to reach 
Congress as early as 1869; and in 1878, 
only 30 years after the first convention, 
the suffrage amendment in the form 
in which it was finally ratified, was in- 
troduced in the Congress. Not waiting 
for Congress to act, the States began to 
give women the right to vote through 
State action. By 1913, when the Nation- 
al Woman’s Party was formed by Alice 
Paul, six States had already granted suf- 
frage to women. In June of 1919, when 
Congress passed the suffrage amend- 
ment—41 Stat. 362—and referred it to 
the States for ratification, there were 11 
States where women had the right to 
vote. By August 26, 1920, the 36th State 
had ratified the amendment, and in the 
fall of that year women voted throughout 
the Nation. 

Very many of the rights which were 
demanded by the pioneers of the move- 
ment have today been secured. Equal 
access to universities and colleges and to 
the trades and professions, the right to 
vote and to share in political offices, the 
right to hold property, to make con- 
tracts, to sue and be sued, are but a few 
of the gains which women have made. 
Congress has, by other acts throughout 
the years, recognized the equality of 
women in all walks of life. As early as 
1870 Congress authorized the appoint- 
ment of female clerks in the respective 
Government departments “with the 
compensation belonging to the class to 
which they may be appointed * * *” 
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(16 Stat. 250, ch. 251, sec. 2). In 1879 
Congress approved the admission of 
women to practice before the Supreme 
Court of the United States (20 Stat. 292, 
ch. 81). The principle of equal compen- 
sation for equal work is constantly being 
followed in acts passed by Congress. 

When the call to service was issued 
during World War II, women took their 
places in the Armed Forces alongside 
their brothers, and served with honor 
and distinction. We all remember the 
WAC, the WAVES, the SPARS and 
the WASP. In fact the women’s units 
have now become an integral part of our 
armed services. 

In the professions, women are recog- 
nized for their accomplishments in all 
fields. Women lawyers number in the 
thousands. Women serve as judges, and 
as you know many are honored and dis- 
tinguished Members of Congress. 

They have indeed done well in these 
41 years. Let us salute them; but better 
still, let us help them to complete the 
tasks still unfinished, so that when we 
reach the new frontiers toward which 
we are so diligently striving, we will 
reach them in full equality, men and 
women alike. 





THE PEACE CORPS AND ITS 
DIRECTOR 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Ropino] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the Peace 
Corps is at once both inspired and in- 
spirational. Its immediate goals are 
practical assistance, promotion of mu- 
tual understanding, and the cultivation 
of trust on an international basis. Its 
ultimate goal is the achievement of world 
peace. But as President Kennedy has 
said, the American Peace Corps—our 
own effort—will be “only one step in a 
major international effort to increase 
the welfare of all men and improve un- 
derstanding among nations.” 

To what better purpose can man’s en- 
ergies be directed than to a common en- 
deavor with the moral purposes of peace 
and the betterment of humanity? Those 
who plan such goals and those who vol- 
untarily share their intellectual, physi- 
cal, and spiritual gifts with one another 
are truly inspired and inspiring. Those 
who witness the application of such prin- 
ciples to practical endeavor can scarce- 
ly remain unmoved. How can the fruits 
of such effort fail to be good? 

The Peace Corps idea is an ambitious 
one. It appeals to man’s altruism. It 
is based on the principle that the con- 
tributive working of one human being 
with another will foster economic and 
social growth and the promotion of cul- 
tural understanding. The Peace Corps 
presents an opportunity for individual 
citizens to work directly with the people 
of other countries, sharing their knowl- 
edge, their skills, their efforts, and their 
ideals in the ultimate hope of peace. As 
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a Norwegian student put it, in a discus- 
sion of the Peace Corps, “We want to 
fight problems, not people.” 

It is to the young, new countries and 
the underdeveloped areas of the world, 
faced with urgent problems of techni- 
cal know-how, professional and educa- 
tional needs, that the plan will be first 
directed. There is abundant evidence 
that young Americans are eager to par- 
ticipate in the development programs in 
the countries of Africa, Asia, the Middle 
East, and Latin America. Once the 
scheme is in full operation they will serve 
in a myriad of ways—teachers, adminis- 
trators, agricultural extension workers, 
medical assistants, accountants, librari- 
ans, nurses—and so on. 

Though the goals of the Peace Corps 
will not be achieved easily, those who 
participate will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they are actively engaged 
in what President Kennedy has called “a 
struggle against the common enemies of 
man: tyranny, poverty, disease, and war 
itself.” 

Although the Peace Corps is only in its 
infancy, it has already proved its worth. 
Indeed, even in the proposal stage the 
results were gratifying. Men’s thoughts 
were directed to the possibility of har- 
nessing large-scale activity to high pur- 
pose. In the investigative stage individ- 
uals, public and private institutions and 
organizations banded together to study 
ways and means of giving life to an ex- 
alted idea. With the formulation of a 
specific program came a heartening re- 
sponse. Enthusiasm was nationwide. 
There was an interested and grateful 
reaction abroad; at home volunteers ap- 
peared immediately and in impressive 
numbers. 

In each one of the formative stages 
of the Peace Corps, among the names of 
those eminently involved is to be found 
that of Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr. In 
him we find a truly dedicated individual. 
Not only has he shown himself willing to 
devote his time, his energies, and his 
spirit to this project. The sacrifices 
which he has made to do so must have 
been great indeed, for seldom does one 
find a person already so deep in so many 
activities. 

Modest in demeanor, Sargent Shriver 
was already a man of no mean achieve- 
ment even before the Peace Corps pre- 
sented a new challenge to him. Busy is 
an inadequate term for this executive 
in the business world, leader in educa- 
tional fields, and humanitarian engaged 
in innumerable charitable and progres- 
sive activities. In endorsing Mr. Shriver 
for the post of Director of the Peace 
Corps, Senator Dovetas, before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
briefly touched upon a few of the sig- 
nificant facts of his background. These 
facts indicate at once his high aptitude 
for the position and also the sacrifice 
that must have been necessary for him 
to accept it. 

Senator Dovctas said first that: He is 
one of the ablest and most useful citi- 
zens of Chicago.” As a businessman for 
the past 13 years Mr. Shriver has been 
the assistant managing director, and 
actually, the operating head of the Mer- 
chandise Mart. This is the largest office 
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building in the world. At this business 
he was conspicuously successful. 

As an executive of the school board 
and the extensive public school system of 
Chicago, he was also notably good. That 
system has 25,000 employees and an an- 
nual budget of $185 million. Of this 
operation Senator Dovuctas said: He 
has carried out the affairs of the school 
board with complete integrity, with 
great efficiency, and with a fine humane 
and progressive spirit.’ 

In spite of the time and energy in- 
volved in these pursuits, Mr. Shriver 
still somehow found time to be “active 
in virtually every good cause in the city 
of Chicago.”’ 

As a direct background for his work 
with the Peace Corps, Sargent Shriver, 
in earlier years, served on three occasions 
as a group leader for groups going abroad 
under the Experiment for International 
Living. He also had practical experience 
from his travels in southeast Asia and 
on a trip through Africa. 

This is the man who was willing to 
dedicate his efforts toward making the 
Peace Corps program with all its vast po- 
tentialities a practicality. Before he 
became its Director, he had, at the Pres- 
ident’s request, lent his abilities to this 
projéct for peace in its initial stages. 
He was among those who studied the 
possibilities of the idea, and how the 
Peace Corps might be organized. He 
consulted with many experienced people 
in the area of student exchange and 
oversea work. He sought to discover the 
extent of interest in the proposed Peace 
Corps. He instituted operations to try 
to determine the possible requirements or 
demand for Peace Corps volunteers over- 
seas. He assayed the possibilities for 
practical applications of the scheme. 

At the request of President Kennedy, 
Mr. Shriver prepared a comprehensive 
report on his findings. On this report 
the President based his Executive order 
establishing the Peace Corps. He issued 
this order pursuant to authority granted 
him under the Mutual Security Act, and 
it is from mutual security funds that the 
Peace Corps was financed in its initial 
stages. 

Operation of the plan is still on a tem-- 
porary pilot basis. It is anticipated that 
by the end of 1961 some 500 to 1,000 
volunteers will be in training or over- 
seas. The eventual dimensions of the 
Peace Corps will be determined by con- 
gressional and executive action, based 
somewhat upon the extent of requests 
from foreign governments. An impor- 
tant element in determining its magni- 
tude will be the judgment of the pro- 
gram’s effectiveness by the American 
people and the people of other nations. 

Already the American people have 
voiced great enthusiasm for the Peace 
Corps in prospect. Even before it was 
established—when it was only in the 
discussion stages—the Gallup poll re- 
ported that 7 out of 10 Americans fa- 
vored the organization of such a scheme. 

Less than 6 weeks after it was launched 
more than 4,000 applicants had voiced 
their desire to join the Peace Corps. 
There had been ample warning, too, 
that the demands would be great upon 
those who served. The training would 
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be strict. The experience would doubt- 
less be rigorous. Living conditions, as 
well as the wage scale, would depend 
upon the level of the conditions in the 
places to which the volunteers would 
be sent. Their qualifications must meet 
not only the standards set for service 
but the needs of countries where they 
would serve. To be sure there would be 
arrangements for additional compensa- 
tion to be set aside for those who joined 
the program, so that they would not ul- 
timately suffer for their contribution. 
Important, however, is the necessity of 
adjustment to living the life of the peo- 
ple with whom they are to work, play, 
and fraternize. 

The hallmark of the Peace Corps vol- 
unteers will be altruism, idealism, and 
devoted service to their country and the 
cause of peace. Certainly all of these 
will be inspired by the man chosen to 
lead the program. Already Sargent 
Shriver is notably conspicuous for his 
contribution, prominent for his perspec- 
tive, distinguished for his dedication. 
With such character and talents behind 
it, we may look for success from the 
Peace Corps program. 





HON. CLEVELAND BAILEY OF WEST 
VIRGINIA, A FIGHTER FOR HIS 
PEOPLE 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
REcOn?. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
most of the membership of this House 
is aware of the serious problem affecting 
the coal industry of this Nation. This 
problem is particularly aggravated by 
governmental actions which fail to take 
into consideration the effect upon the 
total economy of the country. 

Early this year the Department of the 
Army announced its intention to pur- 
chase approximately 1 million tons of 
coke from sources outside the United 
States. Members of Congress have for 
years been successful in fighting this 
kind of governmental policy. It has al- 
ways been a great mystery to Members 
of Congress from the coal producing 
States that while this Government has 
restrictive conveyances in defense buying 
protecting American producers of cloth- 
ing, certain textiles, food products and 
other basic requirements of the military, 
there has always been a negative atti- 
tude displayed when the interest of the 
coal producing areas was at stake. Iam 
happy to announce that pursuant to the 
attached memorandum there has been a 
reversal by the White House on the posi- 
tion taken by the military and that at 
least 440,000 tons of the contemplated 
purchase from West Germany will 
be made in the United States. It is 
likely that most of the coal and coke 
will come from labor surplus areas such 
as Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Oklahoma, and other coal pro- 
ducers. This change in governmental 
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purchase policy did not come easy. 
Chief among the Members of Congress 
who led the fight against the foreign 
purchase of this coal was the gentleman 
from West Virginia, the Honorable 
CLEVELAND M. Batey. He arranged 
meeting after meeting with the Defense 
Department, State Department, and in 
fact, took the problem directly to the 
White House. No person in this Con- 
gress is more acutely aware of the se- 
rious and dangerous economic condition 
of his district and the whole coal pro- 
ducing area of the United States than 
the gentleman from West Virginia, 
CLEVE BAILEY. 

Marching abreast of the venerable 
legislator from West Virginia were many 
other Members of this Congress, notably 
the Honorable Dan Fioop, TaD WALTERS, 
Dr. Morcan and your humble servant on 
the Democratic side, and the Members 
of the Republican side, VAN ZANDT, 
ScrRANTON, SAYLOR, FENTON and others. 
In fact, the entire delegation from the 
State of Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia were in full accord with the valiant 
fight being waged for domestic-produced 
coal and coke. Time and space do not 
allow the recounting of the many set- 
backs and heartbreaks encountered by 
Congressman Battey and the other 
Members of Congress in their efforts to 
have the administrative agencies 
recognize the full impact of their con- 
templated action upon the economy, not 
alone of the States involved, but of the 
entire Nation. The time is fast ap- 
proaching when Congressman BaILEey 
and others who have been virtually alone 
in their fight for the change in the 
purchasing policies of the past adminis- 
tration must bring to bear in all of our 
governmental operations the simple, 
practical policy of preservation of this 
Nation, its institutions, its industries, and 
its peoples. 

WASHINGTON.—The White House today 
announced a move to help depressed Ameri- 
can coal mines by giving them orders to sup- 
ply U.S. military needs for coal and coke 
in West Germany. 

The Defense Department in the past has 
purchased coal and coke from foreign pro- 
ducers, and generally from sources in West 
Germany. 

Meyer Feldman, special assistant to Presi- 
dent Kennedy, said 440,000 tons of anthra- 
cite coal and coke will be purchased next 
month from American producers. 

He estimated the fuel will cost about $10.8 
million delivered in West Germany and said 
the same amount could have been purchased 
abroad for just over $8 million. 

The White House announcement said: “It 
is likely that. most of the coal and coke re- 
quirements will be filled by mines and firms 
located in labor surplus areas of Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Maryland, Virginia, 
Alabama, Arkansas, and Oklahoma.” 

Next year the Defense Department plans 
to purchase even more coal from American 
sources. This year’s purchases will be on a 
reduced level because the needed coal and 
coke for the year already has been ordered 
abroad. 

Feldman said that perhaps the most im- 
portant reason underlying the policy change 
is the continuing deficit in the U.S. balance 
of international payments. By placing orders 
here, the Pentagon will reduce the fiow of 
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dollars abroad and lessen the deficit, running 
so far this year at an annual rate of about 
$1.5 billion. 

The White House said the Armed Forces in 
Germany will use approximately 305,000 tons 
of bituminous coal, and 720,000 tons of an- 
thracite coal or coke in the current fiscal 
year, which ends next June 30. 

Contracts already have been awarded Amer- 
ican producers to supply the bituminous 
coal. Originally, the 720,000 tons of an- 
thracite was open to international competi- 
tive bidding, and 280,000 tons were ordered 
on this basis from foreign producers. 

The remaining 440,000 tons of anthracite 
will be open to bidding only by American 
sources, with bids to be opened September 
13. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave ef ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (at the request of 
Mr. HALLECK), for Monday, August 28, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Harvey of Michigan (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hatieck), for Monday, 
August 28, on account of official business. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina, for 1 
hour, on Wednesday, August 30, 1961. 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois, for 1 hour, on 
Thursday, August 31, 1961. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
LINDSAY), on Monday, August 28, 1961, 
for 1 hour. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. ASPINALL, his remarks in Commit- 
tee of the Whole today on H.R. 84, and 
to include extraneous matter and tables. 

Mr. WALTER and to include a letter. 

Mr. Hatt and to include extraneous 
matter, following the remarks he made 
in general debate. 

Mr. PHILBIN in two instances. 

Mr. PELLY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Linpsay) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. HOSMER. 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. HALPERN. 

Mr. Berry. 

Mr. MATHIAS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Grarmmo) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. 

Mr. BREEDING. 

Mr. ALForRD. 





SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
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table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 1005. An act to amend section 10 and 
section 3 of the Federal Reserve Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency; and 

8.1991. An act relating to manpower re- 
quirements, resources, development, and 
utilization, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 18 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, August 28, 1961, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1256. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a report cov- 
ering the progress made in liquidating the 
assets of the former Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for the period ending June 30, 
1961, pursuant to 67 Stat. 230, and Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 of 1957 (22 F.R. 4633) ; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1257. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a proposed 
concession contract with Richard G. Voce, 
which will authorize him to establish and 
operate a concession at the Echo Bay site 
within Lake Mead National Recreation Area, 
pursuant to 70 Stat. 543; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1258. A letter from the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, Veterans’ Administration, transmit- 
ting a draft of a proposed bill entitled “A 
bill to amend certain administrative provi- 
sions of title 38, United States Code, relat- 
ing to the Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery in the Veterans’ Administration”; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. H.R. 8556. A bill 
to amend the National Science Foundation 
Act of 1950 to require certain additional in- 
formation to be filed by an applicant for a 
scholarship or fellowship, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1029). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 6729. A bill 
to provide for the disposal of certain lands 
held for inclusion in the Cape Hatteras Na- 
tional Seashore Recreational Area, N.C., and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1030). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R.5831. A bill to 
amend section 11 of the act of April 1, 1942 
(56 Stat. 197, ch. 207; D.C. Code, 1951 edition, 
sec. 11-776), being an act to consolidate the 
police court of the District of Columbia and 
the municipal court of the District of Colum- 
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bia, to create the municipal court for the 
District of Columbia, to create the municipal 
court of appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; in order to 
modify the retirement benefits of the judges 
of the municipal court for the District of 
Columbia, the municipal court of appeals for 
the District of Columbia, and the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1031). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 6967. A bill to pro- 
vide for the incorporation of certain nonprofit 
corporations in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1032). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R.7752. A bill to 
amend the District of Columbia Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1033). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R.8719. A bill to 
amend the act of July 23, 1947, chapter 301, 
as amended, to extend for 2 years the author- 
ity to make temporary appointments and 
promotions in the U.S. Coast Guard; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1034). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 435. Resolution for consideration 
of HR. 7176, a bill to provide for a national 
hog cholera eradication program; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1035). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 436. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 8028, a bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance for projects which will evaluate and 
demonstrate techniques and practices lead- 
ing to a solution of the Nation’s problems 
relating to the prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency and youth offenses and 
to provide training of personnel for work in 
these fields, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1036). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 437. Resolution for consideration 
of H.R. 8773, a bill to amend section 265 of 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. 1016), relating to lump- 
sum readjustment payments for members 
of the Reserve components who are involun- 
tarily released from active duty, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1037). Referred to the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 8889. A bill to create a National 
Peace Agency and to prescribe its functions; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 8890. A bill to amend Public Law 815 
and Public Law 874, 81st Congress, so as to 
extend their expired provisions for an addi- 
tional year and to authorize payments under 
Public Law 815 for school construction in 
school districts with severe classroom short- 
ages, to extend for 1 year the student loan 
program of title II of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska: 

H.R. 8891. A bill to amend the National 

Labor Relations Act so as to provide that 
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the discharge of employees who engage in a 
strike not authorized by the collective bar- 
gaining representative shall not be con- 
sidered an unfair labor practice; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 8892. A bill to amend the Agricul- 

tural Act of 1956, as amended, and the 

tural Act of 1949, as amended, to 
prohibit the subsidized export of any agri- 
cultural commodity to Communist nations 
and to prohibit sales by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of any agricultural com- 
modities for export to such nations; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RYAN. 

H.R. 8893. A bill to eliminate the require- 
ment that poll taxes be paid in order to 
qualify for voting; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

H.R. 8894. A bill to provide protection 
against lynchings; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SELDEN: 

H.R. 8895. A bill to amend the joint reso- 
lution providing for membership and par- 
ticipation by the United States in the 
Inter-American Children’s Institute; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H.R. 8896. A bill to prohibit the shipment 
in interstate or foreign commerce of articles 
imported into the United States from Cuba, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 8897. A bill to make available to chil- 
dren who are handicapped by deafness the 
specially trained teachers of the deaf needed 
to develop their abilities, and to make avail- 
able to individuals suffering speech and 
hearing impairments the specially trained 
speech pathologists and audiologists needed 
to help them overcome their handicaps; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 8898, A bill to prohibit discrimination 
on account of sex in the payment of wages by 
employers engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce and to 
provide for the restitution of wages lost by 
employees by reason of any such discrimina- 
tion; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 8899. A bill to require the expenditure 
of 75 percent of the funds expended for the 
conversion, alteration, and repair of naval 
vessels to be expended with private ship re- 
pair yards; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 8900. A bill to authorize assistance to 
public and other nonprofit institutions of 
higher education in financing the construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, or improvement of 
needed academic and related facilities, and to 
authorize financial assistance for undergrad- 
uate study in such institutions, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 8901. A bill to amend section 2004 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States to 
provide that all citizens of the United States 
may vote at all elections without being re- 
quired to take literacy tests; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

H.R. 8902. A bill to amend the act to pro- 
mote the education of the blind, approved 
March 3, 1879, as amended, so as to authorize 
wider distribution of books and other spe- 
cial instruction materials for the blind, and 
to increase the appropriations authorized for 
this purpose, and to otherwise improve such 
os to the Committee on Education and La- 
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By Mr. HULL: 

H.R. 8903. A bill to prohibit the shipment 
in interstate or foreign commerce of articles 
imported into the United States from Cuba, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

HJ. Res. 543. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of a National Letter 
Carriers Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H. Con. Res. 380. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress regard- 
ing the Mongolian People’s Republic; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. Res. 429. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Armed Services to study use 
of military personnel and facilities to arouse 
the public to the merace of the cold war; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. Res. 430. Resolution requesting the 
President to designate the week of Labor 
Day as a period for concerted action by 
labor, industry, and other groups to con- 
demn the Soviet Communist leaders for their 
open aggression against the people of Berlin; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H. Res. 431. Resolution to express the 
sense of the House on time for holding na- 
tional conventions for nominations of Presi- 
dent and Vice President; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H. Res. 432. Resolution providing for a 
study by the Committee on Government 
Operations of the use or disposal of certain 
excess real property at Corona, Calif.; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. Res. 433. Resolution to provide for the 
further expenses of the investigation and 
study authorized by House Resolution 23; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H. Res. 434. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of tatives regarding 
the Mongolian People’s Republic; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 8904. A bill for the relief of Evangelos 
Tourles; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 8905. A bill for the relief of Athana- 
sias P. Papadakos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGAN of Georgia: 

H.R. 8906. A bill for the relief of Michail 
Petrakis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 8907. A bill for the relief of Lodato 
Giuseppe; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R. 8908. A bill for the relief of Jan Kazi- 
mierz Lewandowski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.R. 8909. A bill for the relief of Stanislaw 
Jozef Scislowski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H.R. 8910. A bill for the relief of Franklin 
Wai Yat Sun; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H.R. 8911. A bill for the relief of Dr. Tao 

Ping Li; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Tuourspay, Aucust 24, 1961 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was valled to order by the Vice President. 

Rev. Theodore Henry Palmquist, D.D., 
minister, Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, mysterious beyond our 
understanding, yet to be found in all 
that is beautiful, excellent, and true, we 
need Thy help. Here in this sacred place 
we would lay aside proud self-sufficiency 
and ask for light in dark days—hope that 
no defeat can overthrow—loyalty that 
distress cannot wear out, and a thank- 
fulness for a great heritage—worth liv- 
ing for—dying for. 

Trusted with great power may we not 
misuse it; called upon to make crucial 
decisions may we rise above self and not 
fail the best within us or the people 
about us. Make us realistic enough to 
be frightened; courageous enough to 
think without confusion, clearly; dedi- 
cated enough to live dangerously, not 
by default, but by design. Above all, 
assure us that in or out of the Promised 
Land we belong to Thee, a power that 
will never fail. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, August 23, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 468. An act to amend section 1073 
of title 18, United States Code, the Fugitive 
Felon Act; 

H.R. 641. An act to provide for the free 
entry of an intermediate lens betaray 
spectrometer for the use of Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, La.; 

H.R. 4380. An act to quiet title and pos- 
session to an unconfirmed and located pri- 
vate land claim in the State of Louisiana; 

H.R. 6371. An act to amend section 37 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to the limitation on retirement in- 
come; and 

H.R. 8662. An act for the relief of Jose 
Fuentes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 311) providing for addi- 
tional copies of House Document No. 336, 
86th Congress, 2d session, entitled 
“Facts on Communism—Volume I, the 
Communist Ideology.” 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED 
ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


H.R. 468. An act to amend section 1073 of 
title 18, United States Code, the Fugitive 
Felon Act; placed on the calendar. 

H.R. 641. An act to provide for the free 
entry of an intermediate lens betaray spec- 
trometer for the use of Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La.; and 

H.R. 6371. An act to amend section 37 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to the limitation on retirement in- 
come; to the Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 4380. An act to quiet title and pos- 
session to an unconfirmed and located pri- 
vate land claim in the State of Louisiana; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 8662. An act for the relief of Jose 
Fuentes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. KucHEL, and by 
unanimous consent, the following sub- 
committees or committees were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today: 

The Special Committee on the Aging. 

The Committee on Finance. 

The Flood Control and Rivers and 
Harbors Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Upon request of Mr. Humpurey, and 
by unanimous consent, the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs was au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar, beginning with the new re- 
ports. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Capt. Levering Smith, U.S. Navy, for tem-: 
porary promotion to the rank of rear admiral 
while serving as Technical Director, Special 
Projects Office, Department of the Navy; and 

Robert B. Brown, Emory D. Stanley, Jr., 
Stephen Sherwood, and Lewis C. Coxe, for 
temporary promotion to the grade of rear 
admiral. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I re- 
port favorably 142 appointments in the 
Regular Air Force, in the grade of cap- 
tain and below, and 689 appointments 
and promotions in the Navy and Marine 
Corps, in the grade of captain and be- 
low. All of these names have already 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
In order to save the expense of printing 
on the Executive Calendar, I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be ordered to lie 
on the Secretary’s desk, for the informa- 
tion of any Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received; and, without objection, 
the nominations will lie on the desk, as 
requested by the Senator from Nevada. 

The nominations are as follows: 

William H. Carnahan, and sundry other 
persons, for appointment in the Regular 
Air Force; 

Arthur W. Ahl, and sundry other dis- 
tinguished military students of the Air Force 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force; 

Newton W. Allenbach, and sundry other 
officers, for temporary promotion in the 
Medical Corps of the U.S. Navy; 

Marvin M. Aldrich, and sundry other of- 
ficers, for temporary promotion in the U.S. 
Navy; 

Edgar C. Church, and sundry other of- 
ficers, for permanent promotion in the line 
and staff corps, U.S. Navy; 

Martin L. Fackler, Jr., and sundry other 
Naval Reserve officers, for permanent and 
temporary appointment in the U.S. Navy; 

Gertrude H. Nelson, U.S. Navy retired of- 
ficer, to be reappointed a permanent com- 
mander in the Nurse Corps of the U.S. Navy; 

Jack Hamer, and Chester A. Murphy, lieu- 
tenants (junior grade), U.S. Navy (tempo- 
rary), to be lieutenants in the Navy, limited 
duty only, for temporary service in the clas- 
sification electronics, in lieu of avionics, as 
previously nominated and confirmed, to cor- 
rect classification; 

Peter M. Bush, and sundry other officers, 
for temporary appointment in the Marine 
Corps; and 

John H. Buchanan, and sundry other of- 
ficers, for permanent appointment in the 
Marine Corps. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar, 
beginning with the new reports, will be 
stated. 





COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations of collectors of customs. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, they 
are confirmed. 





NATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSPORTA- 
TION AGENCY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the National Capital 
Transportation Agency. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Witnout ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, they 
are confirmed. 





U.S. FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Foreign 
Service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, they 
are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
a promise was made yesterday that the 
nomination of the Adjutant General of 
West Virginia for a commission in the 
Army of the United States in the rank 
of brigadier general would be taken up 
at 3 o’clock, I should like to state now 
that it will not be taken up until the 
conclusion of the consideration of the 
Hickenlooper amendment to the Peace 
Corps bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. May I inquire if the 
procedure is satisfactory to the senior 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. Sm1TH]? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have not dis- 
cussed it with her, but I am sure it will 
be, because I understood that she was 
at a policy meeting, and she is always 
gracious and understanding. I ask that 
she be notified. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 


desires to substitute the name of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] for the 
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name of the Senator from Rhode Island 
{[Mr. PasTorE], as a delegate to the Inter- 
parliamentary Union meeting to be held 
in Brussels. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letter, which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE BUDGET, 1962, 

FOR DistRIcT OF COLUMBIA (S. Doc. No. 45) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting amendments 
to the budget for the fiscal year 1962, in- 
volving an increase in the amount of $389,210 
for the District of Columbia (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN ADMINISTRATIVE PRO- 
VISIONS RELATING TO THE DEPARTMENT OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY IN VETERANS’ AD- 
MINISTRATION 


A letter from the Deputy Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend certain administrative provisions 
of title 38, United States Code, relating to 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery in 
the Veterans’ Administration (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 1186. A bill to facilitate the protection 
of consumers of articles of merchandise 
composed in whole or in part of gold or 
silver from fraudulent misrepresentation 
concerning the quality thereof, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 767). 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 44. An act to authorize the appropri- 
ation of $150,000 for use toward the construc- 
tion of a U.S. Pacific War Memorial (Rept. 
No. 770). 

By Mr. SYMINGTON, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 7447. An act to amend the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act to 
provide for the immediate disposition of 
certain waterfowl feathers and down (Rept. 
No. 769). 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 1794. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States situated in Hawaii to the State 
of Hawaii (Rept. No. 768). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 2898. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to sell reserved phos- 
phate interests of the United States in lands 
located in the State of Florida to the record 
owners of the surface thereof (Rept. No. 
772); 

H.R. 3526. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phosphate 
interests of the United States in lands lo- 
cated in the State of Florida to the record 
owners of the surface thereof (Rept. No. 
773); and 

H.R. 6102. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phos- 
phate interests of the United States in lands 
located in Highlands County in the State of 
Florida to the record owners of the surface 
thereof (Rept. No. 774). 
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By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 2272. A bill to disclaim interest in cer- 
tain rights in certain lands in the State of 
Nevada (Rept. No. 777); and 

H.R. 566. An act authorizing the establish- 
ment of a national historic site at Fort Davis, 
Jeff Davis County, Tex. (Rept. No. 1771). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

8.46. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and administration of basic public 
recreation facilities at the Elephant Butte 
and Caballo Reservoir areas, New Mexico, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 775). 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
with amendments: 

S. 2135. A bill to authorize the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to delegate cer- 
tain functions (Rept. No. 776). 





REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers 
in the Executive Departments, to which 
was referred for examination and rec- 
ommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States, dated August 8, 1961, 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted a 
report thereon, pursuant to law. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mr. Kerr) : 

S. 2460. A bill to provide for a study by the 
Secretary of the Interior of the need or 
desirability of developing pumped storage; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COTTON (for himself and Mr. 
AIKEN): 

§. 2461. A bill for the relief of Wahidi 
Romanos Jariash (also known as Waheeda 
Bachus Romanos); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 2462. A bill to defer the collection of 
irrigation maintenance and _ operation 
charges for calendar year 1962 on lands 
within the Angostura unit, Missouri River 
Basin project; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 2463. A bill to amend section 613(b) (2) 
(B) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BENNETT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S. 2464. A bill for the relief of Barbara 
Lechleitner; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 2465. A bill to amend the act of May 25, 
1920, relating to conveyances of certain parts 
of rights-of-way by railroad companies; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 





DEPLETION FOR ALL BERYLLIUM 
MINERALS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
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which would give a 23-percent percent- 
‘age depletion allowance to all beryllium 
minerals, rather than only to beryl as 
under existing law. 

The use of beryllium metal in industry 
is a fairly recent development. How- 
ever, its high strength-to-weight ratio 
and excellent heat capacity have made 
its use of strategic importance in mis- 
siles, aircraft, and electronics, while its 
unusual nuclear properties in the oxide 
state as well as in metal have developed 
keen interest in its use in this new and 
important field. 

Until recently there were only two 
producers of beryllium compounds and 
metal in this country, both of which use 
the mineral beryl as their feed mate- 
rial. This mineral is quite widespread 
in its occurrence both in the United 
States and in foreign countries, but since 
its recovery has always been based on the 
hand cobbing of visible crystals from the 
ore, the mineral requirements for the 
American beryllium industry have come 
from foreign countries where low labor 
rates permit economic hand picking. 
Thus, up until the present time, 90 per- 
cent to over 95 percent of this strategic 
ore consumed in the United States has 
been imported. 

The strategic nature of beryllium was 
first recognized in the late forties or early 
fifties, when the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission undertook an extensive buying 
program for this material. As a large 
percentage of our imports came from 
India and Brazil—both of which coun- 
tries had placed an embargo on mona- 
zite, another imported nuclear mate- 
rial—it appeared advantageous to en- 
courage the mining of domestic beryl to 
help assure our requirements, should the 
foreign supplies of this material be cut 
off as well. As a result, beryl was added 
to the series of domestically produced 
minerals eligible under section 613 of the 
Internal Revenue Code for 23 percent 
depletion allowance. Subsequently the 
General Services Administration offered 
a substantial premium for hand-cobbed 
beryl produced from domestic sources, 
and still later the Defense Minerals Pro- 
duction Administration offered Govern- 
ment loans to companies engaging in 
exploration for domestic beryl deposits. 

When, in 1954, Congress included 
beryl in the list of strategic minerals in- 
cluded in section 613(b)(2)(B), it is 
clear that it did so because beryl was the 
principal ore of beryllium—if not the 
only one then found. ‘That the chief use 
for beryl is to refine it and produce be- 
rylltum metal is shown by a statement 
in the Mineral Yearbook, 1959 edition: 

Domestic consumption of beryl in 1959, 
8,173 tons, was the greatest recorded, and al- 
most all was processed into beryllium metal 
and its alloys. 


Further, beryl is generally bought and 
sold on the basis of its beryllium oxide 
content. For example, the statistics 
given in the Minerals Yearbook for 1959 
refer to beryl with a 10 to 12 percent 
content of beryllium oxide. The year- 
book showed that 328 tens of domestic 
beryl with this beryllium content was 
produced in 1959, whereas 8,038 tons was 
imported. Beryl is priced on the basis of 
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its beryllium content; for 1959 the price 
was $47 per unit of beryllium oxide. 

Early in 1960 extensive deposits were 
discovered of a new beryllium ore in 
the Topaz Mountain area of Utah. This 
ore was substantially different from 
previous beryllium ores found, in that 
it was highly disseminated throughout 
large areas of waste rock and contained 
no beryl whatsoever. Obviously, it 
would not be possible to hand pick the 
values from this ore, but laboratory 
processing studies done with the assist- 
ance and cooperation of the Bureau of 
Mines and the U.S. Geological Survey 
indicated that it could be mined by 
modern bulk handling methods and 
processed by hydrometallurgical tech- 
niques similar to those currently used 
in the production of uranium yellow 
cake. Large tonnages of this ore have 
already been indicated in the Topaz 
Mountain area, and its amenability to 
chemical treatment gives a strong in- 
dication that this new find may be the 
foundation of a new mining and proc- 
essing industry in Utah which could 
readily supply our national requirements 
for beryllium and its products and make 
us independent of foreign imports of 
this strategic material. While the Utah 
deposit has been characterized as per- 
haps the most significant new area of 
beryllium mineralization, many of the 
other Western States have reported re- 
cent finds of beryllium minerals other 
than beryl. 

In mid-1960, the Office of Minerals 
Exploration of the Department of the 
Interior agreed to a change in its execu- 
tive order, substituting the words “‘beryl- 
lium minerals” in place of “beryl,” in 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 

1. All functions of SEC delegable to lower 
levels, subject only to section 7(a) of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, relating to 
adjudication. 

2. Discretionary right of review of dele- 
gated action by full Commission upon vote 
of majority of less than one, ie., two mem- 
bers. 


8. Delegated action becomes final unless 
review by full Commission is sought. 

4. Transfer to chairman of assignment 
powers relating to delegated functions. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT: Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the nomination 
of Lincoln Gordon, of Massachusetts, to 
be Ambassador to Brazil. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, this pending nomination may not 
be considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days of its receipt in the Senate. 
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order to void the limitation imposed by 
the previous wording. In view of this 
action, and in light of recent discover- 
ies, coupled with the great strategic im- 
portance of our beryllium minerals, I 
strongly believe that the use of the term 
“beryl” in section 613 of the Internal 
Revenue Code is no longer appropriate. 
Therefore, my bill makes a simple but 
nonetheless important change in the 
wording of this act, to include in its 
stead the term “beryllium minerals.” 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 
The bill (S. 2463) to amend section 
613(b) (2) (B) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, introduced by Mr. BENNETT, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 





REORGANIZATION OF THE SEC 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise 
only to make the announcement that 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
has reported a bill which will bring about 
a reorganization of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission without all the 
difficulties which caused us to turn down 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 when it was 
submitted. This again is a tribute to 
how to do a right thing right. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
have printed in the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks, an analysis of the material 
differences between the bill reported to- 
day and the reorganization plan, and 
how the bill reported today does the job 
that needs to be done. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


S. 2135 

1. Same, except that no rulemaking is 
delegable other than rules of particular ap- 
plicability and in the special case of section 
19(b) of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 

2. Mandatory right of review in four most 
serious cases: 

(1) denial of a request for acceleration of 
the effective date of a registration statement. 

(2) suspension, denial, or revocation of 
a broker-dealer registration. 

(3) suspension, denial, or withdrawal of a 
registration, or suspension or expulsion of 
a member of a national securities exchange. 

(4) suspension of trading on an exchange. 

In all other cases, discretionary right of 
review upon the vote of one member. 

3. Same. 


4. Same. 


EXPORT AND SALE OF SURPLUS AG- 
RICULTURAL COMMODITIES TO 
COMMUNIST RUSSIA AND SATEL- 
LITE COUNTRIES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, June 22, the Department of 
Commerce issued a bulletin declaring 
there would be a change of policy, in 
that export licenses would be issued to 
American exporting firms, authorizing 
them to sell subsidized surplus foods to 
Communist Russia and to satellite coun- 
tries. 
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My mail has been exceedingly heavy 
on this subject; there have been great 
numbers of protests against the sale to 
Communist nations, at the expense of 
the American people, of subsidized foods. 
The writers of such letters who live in 
Ohio believe it to be unsound that the 
money of the American taxpayers be 
used in connection with the sale of sur- 
plus foods to Communist countries, at 
prices below the cost of purchasing the 
food and putting it in Government bins. 
I am in vigorous agreement with their 
views. 

Mr. President, I am quite sure that 
many Senators do not realize that in the 
Agricultural Act of 1961, Congress clear- 
ly expressed its opposition to the sale 
of surplus subsidized foods to such coun- 
tries. In that connection, I shall read 
from Public Law 87-121, 87th Congress. 
Subsection (c) of section 2 reads as fol- 
lows: 

Expand foreign trade in agricultural com- 
modities with friendly nations, as defined in 
section 107 of Public Law 480, Eighty-third 
Congress, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1707), and in 
no manner either subsidize the export, sell, 
or make available any subsidized agricul- 
tural commodity to any nations other than 
such friendly nations and thus make full 
use of our agricultural abundance; 


The definition of “friendly nation,” as 
set forth in title 7, United States Code, 
section 1707, is as follows: 

1707. Definition of “friendly nation.” 

As used in this chapter and sections 1427 
and 1431 of this title, “friendly nation” 
means any country other than (1) the 
U.S.S.R., or (2) any nation or area dominated 
or controlled by the foreign government or 
foreign organization controlling the world 
Communist movement. (July 10, 1954, ch. 
469, title I, par. 107, 68 Stat. 457.) 


Mr. President, I deprecate the policy, 
which was indicated on June 22, of sell- 
ing subsidized foods to Communist na- 
tions. I would have introduced a bill, 
on my own behalf, to forbid such sales; 
but I am of the opinion that the act of 
1961 specifically spells out the intent of 
Congress to prohibit the sale to Commu- 
nist Russia or to any of its satellites of 
surplus food at subsidized prices. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time 
available to the Senator from Ohio, 
under the 3-minute limitation, has ex- 
pired. Without objection, the Senator 
from Ohio is recognized for an addi- 
tional 3 minutes. 





U.S. AID TO COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, last 
week, in dealing with the foreign-aid 
bill, there arose the question of our 
giving foreign aid to Communist coun- 
tries. The Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp] submitted an amendment 
which would have specifically prohibited 
the granting of aid to Communist na- 
tions. I supported that amendment but 
unsuccessfully. 

I hold in my hand a letter from a 
source in which I have absolute confi- 
dence. The letter quotes a letter from 
Yugoslavia. It was written in Yugo- 
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slavia, by a Yugoslav national; and it 
states, among other things: 

I read in our newspapers how the United 
States has been magnanimous again for 
Yugoslavia. Yet on the other hand there 
are in the same papers frequent if not daily 
derisions, criticisms, expressions of hatred 
against America and Americans. They pic- 
ture your country as if it were on the brink 
of bankruptcy. According to their story, 
your President is a narrowminded unable, 
reactionary individual. 


Then the writer of the letter asks two 
questions: 

Do you really have to support such 
“friends”? According to what kind of moral 
standards do you do that? 


Mr. President, I think those questions 
are replete with sound thinking, and 
typify what the citizens of those Com- 
munist nations think. Let me read the 
questions again: 

Do you really have to support such 
“friends”? According to what kind of moral 
standards do you do that? 


Mr. President, I should like to know 
the answers to those questions—if they 
can be answered. But, Mr. President, 
no answers can be given. 





NEW FRONTIERS AND WIDER 
HORIZONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Monday, August 21, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Orville Freeman, de- 
livered a remarkable address before the 
annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Cooperation at Northrup Audi- 
torium in the University of Minnesota. 
Secretary Freeman discussed in some de- 
tail the agricultural situation in our 
country. 

He also cited considerable optimism 
of some possibilities of better use of agri- 
cultural production for purposes at home 
and abroad. I was particularly pleased 
with the emphasis the Secretary placed 
upon the use of farm cooperatives as a 
means of strengthening our agricul- 
tural economy and also as a means of 
promoting our foreign policy. I com- 
mend the Secretary on his splendid 
address. I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

New FRONTIERS AND WIDER HORIZONS 
(By Orville L. Freeman) 

It is timely and appropriate that the 
theme of the 1961 meeting of the American 
Institute of Cooperation is “New Frontiers 
for Cooperatives.” The American people, 
indeed, the people of the entire world, face 
new frontiers and new challenges today. 

Beyond these new frontiers lie hazards 
greater than those ever confronted in his- 
tory, for the dangers that threaten include 
even the potential destruction of civiliza- 
tion itself. But there also lies, beyond these 
new frontiers, opportunity for progress 
greater than man has ever dared to dream 
of in decades past. The greatest revolution 
in history, the revolution in science and 
technology that is now underway, enables 
us to look forward with confidence toward 
the conquest of those physical frontiers that 
may yet lie in the way of sufficient food, 
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clothing, and shelter for every human be- 
ing on earth. We can confidently foresee 
the harnessing of new sources of power that 
can—literally as well as figuratively—take us 
to the stars. 

Yet we are afraid, today, because we do 
not have that same confidence that we can 
control the power we can harness. Our last 
great frontier—the frontier of human rela- 
tions—remains to be conquered. If we do 
not progress toward the conquest of this 
frontier with sufficient speed, it could in- 
deed be humanity’s last frontier. But if 
we do make sufficient progress in human 
relations—on levels all the way from the 
individual and the family on up to world- 
wide understanding—we can look forward 
to a future with undreamed-of possibilities. 

I have presented this broad framework for 
my discussion of the theme of “New Fron- 
tiers for Cooperatives” because cooperatives 
can make their maximum progress toward 
conquest of their own new frontiers only if 
they proceed in the broad context of our 
world and our times. They can make their 
maximum contribution only if they con- 
sciously seek ever-widening horizons toward 
which to set their goals. I would like to 
suggest to you today three specific direc- 
tions in which a broadening of horizons by 
American farmer cooperatives can contribute 
to their conquest of new frontiers. 

First, there is the horizon that encom- 
passes the entire farm problem in the United 
States. 

The American Institute of Cooperation is 
a broad association of farmer cooperatives. 
You represent many kinds of farmer coop- 
eratives, each with its own special problems 
and goals, all of which are of immediate 
importance. But I know that each one of 
you is concerned with the overall economic 
situation of the American farmer. The co- 
operatives you represent were organized to 
improve that economic situation. And, in 
turn, farm income and farm prospects have 
a determining role in your activities and 
success. 

For many years I have been interested in 
cooperatives, as constructive, democratic en- 
terprises of real service to their members 
and with great potential for making a sig- 
nificant contribution to our free economy. 
For 6 years as Governor of Minnesota I 
saw how much cooperatives contribute to 
the life and economic growth of our State. 
and for the past 6 months as Secretary of 
Agriculture I have become increasingly con- 
cerned with how farmer cooperatives might 
make their greatest contribution to a solu- 
tion of the overall farm problem. 

Permit me to make a few suggestions for 
your consideration. 

First, I believe that farmer cooperatives 
should make their voices heard effectively 
and constructively in the formulation and 
adoption of a national farm policy directed 
toward the achievement of broad goals for 
American agriculture. An effective, long- 
term solution of the farm problem must do 
two things. It must provide, for the pres- 
ent and for the future, the efficient pro- 
duction of food and fiber adequate to meet 
human needs at home, and to serve as an 
instrument to further economic growth, 
peace, and freedom abroad. It must also 
assure the efficient American family farm 
the opportunity to achieve an income com- 
parable to that earned by other segments 
of our economy, and it must do this with 
due regard for the interest of taxpayers 
and consumers. 

We cannot achieve these goals without a 
broad, flexible, sound national farm pro- 
gram. 

I believe that the Agricultural Act of 
1961 just enacted by the Congress and signed 
by the President marks a great step forward 
toward the achievement of these goals. But 
no one claims that it is the final solution. 
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There will be other sessions of Congress, and 
other farm bills up for consideration. 

I am not suggesting that farmer coopera- 
tives should necessarily support the kind of 
farm program that I may recommend, al- 
though such support would be most wel- 
come. But I am asking that they study 
problems involved in overall farm legis- 
lation very carefully, and that they give 
serious consideration to giving effective sup- 
port—not only to legislation directly affecting 

tives as such—but also to legislation 
directed toward improving agriculture as a 
whole. 

The proportion of farmers in our popula- 
tion is declining—and the proportion of peo- 
ple represented by farmer cooperatives is 
affected by that decline even if the coopera- 
tives increase their membership. If dairy 
cooperatives concern themselves only with 
legislation concerning dairying, if cotton 
cooperatives consider only the cotton prob- 
lem, if grain cooperatives devote themselves 
only to grain programs, and electric coopera- 
tives only to legislation affecting the REA— 
then the voices of these cooperatives will be 
small and fragmented and relatively ineffec- 
tive as applied to the overall picture. 

What I am really asking is that farmer 
cooperatives cooperate with each other in the 
interest of a broad legislative program for 
farmers. 

My second suggestion with regard to a 
broad program for agriculture is related to 
the first. I beleive that farmer cooperatives 
could make an invaluable contribution if 
they would channel some of their public re- 
lations efforts in the direction of bringing 
about a greater public understanding of the 
contributions and needs of the farmers of 
this Nation. 

There is no single fact that I have learned 
as Secretary of Agriculture that has sur- 
prised and concerned me more than the vast 
depth of misunderstanding that prevails 
with regard to farm problems. 

It is only very recently that we have seen 
any public recognition of the productive suc- 
cess of American agriculture in providing 
consumers with more and better food at less 
real cost than anywhere else in the world 
or at any other time in history. There is 
need for much greater public awareness of 
how small a portion of the consumer dollar 
reaches the farmer, of how much of the re- 
search in agriculture actually benefits the 
consumer more than it benefits the farmer, 
of the billions charged to agriculture’s budget 
that goes to foreign aid, of the importance 
of farm prosperity to every other segment of 
our economy. Only when the general pub- 
lic realizes these facts and understands the 
nature of the farm problem can we expect 
public support for the kind of agricultural 
program we need. 

A third suggestion with regard to the 
frontier that is involved in the Nation’s 
agricultural policy lies in the field that is 
of special concern to farmer cooperatives— 
that of strengthening the bargaining power 
of the farmers. Government encouragement 
of cooperatives was originally based on the 
need for strengthened bargaining power. 
That need is certainly as great today as it 
ever was. Cooperatives have a tremendous 
challenge and a great opportunity in this 
respect today. They can explore the poten- 
tial benefits from both horizontal and verti- 
cal integration, especially in those fields of 
agriculture where modern science and 
technology provide great advantages in in- 
tegrated operation. They can consider fur- 
ther expansion into the processing of agri- 
cultural commodities as one way of bringing 
to the farmer a fair share of the consumer’s 
dollar. They can and should consider wheth- 
er a more rational organization into fewer 
and stronger units, or a further integration 
of services provided to farmers, would make 
their operations more effective in strength- 
ening farmers’ bargaining power. 
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If we are to proceed in the conquest of this 
new frontier—if we are to widen cooperative 
horizons along the line of strengthening the 
farmer’s bargaining power enough to sub- 
stantially improve his income, if, in other 
words, we seek to build bigger and better 
cooperatives in order to be effective in reach- 
ing that goal, we must overcome the road- 
blocks that lie in the way. 

One roadblock is the lack of adequate, 
scientifically accurate information with 
regard to potential gains, possible difficulties, 
and probable results to expect from expan- 
sion and integration of farmers cooperative 
enterprise. Expansion may be difficult and 
expensive, but it may be well worth the 
labor and expense involved. Surveys and 
studies that could clearly set forth what 
might be accomplished and how it might be 
achieved could establish guidelines for 
progress for farm cooperatives. 

Cooperation among the cooperatives repre- 
sented here could develop such studies and 
surveys. I want to assure you that the USDA 
and its agencies will help in every appro- 
priate way to obtain the essential knowl- 
edge and evaluate its meaning. 

Another roadblock to the expansion and 
consolidation of cooperative enterprise arises 
with regard to legal authority. Most of you 
know that there was some discussion and 
controversy in the present session of the 
Congress with regard to cooperatives and the 
antitrust laws. If you have read the record 
of the discussion that took place in the Sen- 
ate, and the comment in the press, you 
realize how great is the lack of understand- 
ing of the issues involved. It is only when 
you examine the details of the controversy 
that took place that you realize how much 
misunderstanding exists with regard to the 
nature and purpose of cooperatives. 

Cooperatives expect opposition from their 
competitiors, and from those who for their 
own reasons oppose the development of co- 
operative enterprise. But there is something 
wrong with public relations and public un- 
derstanding when those who are genuinely 
concerned with preventing the evils of mo- 
nopoly, those who are sincerely anxious to 
prevent the exploitation of the consumer, 
fear that farmer cooperatives threaten to 
perpetrate the evils of monopoly. 

I suggest that it is imperative to find out 
what is wrong, and seek to correct it, if we 
are to remove this roadblock in the way of a 
sound expansion of cooperative enterprise 
in the interest of both co-op members and 
the general public. 

I suggest that we review American his- 
tory to note that it was American farmers 
who first felt the pressure of monopolistic 
practices so keenly that there arose an agrar- 
ian revolt that produced our first antitrust 
laws. I suggest that we analyze how co- 
operatives have been an effective brake on 
monopoly. 

I suggest that we review the economic 
facts of life today, facts that show clearly 
how weak is the bargaining power of the 
farmer when arrayed against the power of 
the forces with which he must bargain. 

I suggest further that cooperatives con- 

cern themselves, forthrightly and directly, 
with answers to charges of monopoly. I 
know of no cooperative that seeks the right 
to engage in unfair competition and preda- 
tory practices. I also know that genuine 
misunderstanding about such matters can be 
corrected only by a complete and honest ex- 
amination and presentation of the facts, 
and by a positive effort to win a general pub- 
lic recognition of the nature of cooperative 
enterprise. 
To this effort the Department of Agricul- 
ture will offer full cooperation, We seek to 
strengthen the sound growth of farm co- 
operatives, not only in the interest of the 
cooperatives themselves and their members, 
but also for the significant and essential role 
they can play in the development of a na- 
tional farm program. 
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Wherever farm programs can operate most 
effectively in the interest of farmers through 
their cooperatives we seek to further that 
role. Within the last few weeks the Depart- 
ment has affirmed this principle by au- 
thorizing the making of loans to soybean 
producers through their cooperatives, and 
we reviewed and reaffirmed that position in 
response to hostile reactions against our 
decision. 

In another aspect of our farm program— 
that of marketing orders and agreements— 
cooperatives have an essential role that will 
grow in importance. Under these self-help 
programs the producers themselves, under 
the authority of and in partnership with 
Government, seek to achieve better incomes 
through orderly marketing and quality con- 
trol. The recently passed farm bill author- 
ized expansion of the marketing order pro- 
gram. As we progress along these lines the 
role of cooperatives in participating in our 
national farm program will increase. 

I have thus far discussed the widening 
of the horizons for farmer cooperatives in 
the direction of positive concern for overall 
farm policy in the United States. But hori- 
zons have a way of broadening as one pro- 
gresses toward them, and as we give serious 
study to a comprehensive program for agri- 
culture we find that we must be coacerned 
with the entire national economy. And, 
therefore, the second direction in which I 
suggest broader horizons for farmer coopera- 
tives in their conquest of new frontiers is a 
concern for the general welfare of the people 
of this Nation—in the cities and in the vil- 
lages as well as on the farms. I shall take 
time today only to outline the scope of this 
broad horizon. 

Farmers, and therefore farmers’ organiza- 
tions, have a major interest in the conserva- 
tion of our most valuable resources—the soil 
and water on which human life itself 
basically depends. The wisest use of our soil 
and water resources is a significant point of 
contact between the economic well-being of 
farmers today and the welfare of our chil- 
dren and grandchildren in the years to come. 
It is therefore a part of the New Frontier. 

Farmers and their problems—inadequate 
farm incomes, areas of rural poverty—are 
closely interrelated with problems of unem- 
ployment and poverty in the cities. To a 
significant degree unemployment in cities 
and underemployment on farms are alike 
products of automation and technological 
change. The aggravation of one of these 
problems will aggravate the other, and, simi- 
larly, any improvement in one area will help 
the other. We must seek a joint attack on 
the problems that arise when new inventions 
throw people out of work—when automa- 
tion cuts employment in the factory and 
mechanization cuts employment on the 
farm. These are joint problems. It is a 
joint responsibility to discover ways and 
devise methods whereby the technological 
revolution, with its potential for abundance, 
can be made to serve the interest of all the 
people. 

Farmers and their problems are intimately 
related to problems of the consumer. With 
regard to this relationship we find one of the 
greatest areas of public misunderstanding 
toward the farmer today. It seems as though 
a@ deep artificial gulf has been created be- 
tween the farmer and the consumer; and it 
is of vital interest to farmers, and there- 
fore to their cooperatives, to bridge that gulf. 
The public does not realize how much the 
efficiency and productivity of the American 
farmer contributes to the high standard of 
living of the American consumer. It does 
not realize how much of the research and 
experimentation directed toward improved 
production and processing of farm products 
really benefits the consumers more than it 
does the producers. It is even possible that 
the Department I head might more accurate- 
ly be described as the “Department of Food 
and Agriculture.” 
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I could go on much further to indicate 
the breadth of this horizon of interdepend- 
ence with the general welfare, if time al- 
lowed. However, I have said enough to indi- 
cate its scope. I believe that farmers have 
a deep interest in all of these broader areas, 
and that this interest can often be expressed 
through their cooperatives. 

I would especially hope to see a closer re- 
lationship between farmer cooperatives and 
consumer cooperatives. I am fully aware 
that in some circles “cooperative” is re- 
garded almost as a dirty word unless it is 
preceded by the word “farmer.” I assure you 
that this approach does no good—either to 
farmers or to cooperatives. On the other 
hand, positive gain might be achieved by a 
closer working relationship between the two. 

As we seek to bridge the gulf of misunder- 
standing between the farmer and the non- 
farm public, as we seek the better public re- 
lations for farmers that I spoke of earlier, 
no one thing could contribute more than a 
joint concern for problems that affect the 
welfare of all of the people. 

The wider horizons for cooperatives that 
I have described have now broadened to in- 
clude, first, the national farm problem, and 
second, the entire national economy. But 
the process cannot stop there. The horizons 
we must face on the New Frontier today en- 
compass the entire world. 

The greatest threat to American farmers 
today is not too low prices. The greatest 
threat to farmer cooperatives is not too little 
capital or too much opposition from competi- 
tors. The greatest threat to the well-being 
of the American people is not depression or 
unemployment. 

The greatest threat to all of these is the 
threat to freedom and peace in the world. 

The most urgent need is to overcome that 
threat—to mobilize all our resources to the 
end that peace can become permanent—to 
the end that progress and freedom can pre- 
vail all over the world. To this end our 
entire Nation is mobilizing, not only for de- 
fense but also for foreign aid. In this great 
effort I believe that American agriculture and 
the American cooperative movement have 
much to contribute. 

We are now contributing to food for peace 
and freedom. We can and will contribute 
more. We are gearing up to contribute our 
maximum in technical assistance to help the 
underdeveloped areas of the world—areas 
that are primarily agricultural in nature— 
to improve their own conditions, by sharing 
with them our agricultural know-how. 

This know-how is not only technological— 
it applies to social and economic matters as 
well. I believe that cooperatives have a tre- 
mendous contribution to make to social and 
economic progress in underdeveloped areas. 
The cooperative movement has only begun to 
make its contribution to human freedom. 
There lies within the cooperatives of this 
Nation resources of ability, organization, ex- 
perience, and conviction that can make in- 
valuable contributions in helping the people 
of the emerging nations to achieve economic 
growth and higher standards of living within 
the framework of democracy and freedom. 

And therefore I am urging you to expand 
your horizons to encompass the entire world. 

The New Frontier, as I have described it, 
is asking a great deal. But I do not think 
it is asking too much. It can ask no less 
if we are to reach our goals. 

I would conclude by saying that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture will cooperate to 
the utmost of its resources. We want to 
work with you and we seek your suggestions 
and your cooperation. 

To further this end I am reconstituting 
a Cooperative Advisory Committee to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, a Committee that 
has functioned well in the past but has not 
been called on for many years. I am asking 
each of the six nationwide organizations of 
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cooperatives—the American Institute of Co- 
operation, Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
National Federation of Grain Cooperatives, 
National Milk Producers Federation, and Na~ 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion—to send one or two of its executives to 
meet with heads of the appropriate agencies 
within the USDA to discuss problems relating 
to the New Frontier for cooperatives. I hope 
that we can hold the first meeting of this 
committee in the very near future. 


POLICY ON COOPERATIVES 


In 1952 the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
formally expressed its policy on cooperatives 
as a part of its specific responsibility to pro- 
mote the well-being of our rural population 
and its broad public responsibility to promote 
the general welfare. 

It is fitting that we reaffirm that policy 
today. 

The Department of Agriculture has a posi- 
tive responsibility with regard to farmer 
cooperatives. This responsibility arises in 
part out of Federal legislation. It also re- 
sults from the nature of the economic prob- 
lems that confront American agriculture. 

The 1952 statement of policy expressed the 
nature of this responsibility as follows: 

“American family farms fall in the cate- 
gory of small business firms, and face the 
problems of such firms in a national econ- 
omy in which there is a definite trend to- 
ward more and more concentration of eco- 
nomic power. The farmer is in a weak 
competitive position in dealing with eco- 
nomic problems beyond his individual con- 
trol. He has sought and continues to seek 
means of overcoming his isolation and im- 
proving his position by jcining with other 
farmers to gain mutual advantage and pro- 
tection through self-help. From such ef- 
forts have come the many and diverse forms 
of cooperatives found in rural America to- 
day. They represent modernization of the 
tradition of neighbors working together to 
help themselves and each other in purely 
democratic fashion. 

“Based on these truths, Congress and 
State legislatures have both seen fit, over 
several decades, to pass legislation which 
they felt would encourage farmers to attack 
their own problems directly through the 
formation of cooperatives. Numerous acts 
have aimed to encourage the establishment, 
operation, and growth of cooperatives organ- 
ized, owned, and controlled by farmers. It 
is fair to say that these acts have given rec- 
ognition to the following concepts: 

“American agriculture is the most basic 
industry of the Nation, and farmer coopera- 
tives are vital to its continued functioning 
as a strong productive segment of the na- 
tional economy, 

“The American system of family farms is 
a foundation of the Nation’s democratic 
traditions, and farmer cooperatives with 
their highly democratic structure make 
continuation of that foundation possible, 

“The American economy is highly organ- 
ized and it is important that farmers have 
means of acting together for common pur- 
poses and in order to protect their eco- 
nomic position. Farmer cooperatives are a 
means toward these ends.” 

These concepts are as valid today as they 
were in 1952. In accepting these concepts 
and carrying out its responsibility under 
them, the USDA will encourage the growth 
of cooperatives through which farmers can 
work together to produce and market their 
products to greater advantage and supply 
themselves with goods and services more 
economically and effectively than otherwise 
available. 

In giving that encouragement to coopera- 
tives the USDA seeks to provide research, 
educational, and advisory services that will 
help to strengthen cooperatives in all ap- 
propriate activities in the interest of their 
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members and the general welfare. To that 
end the various agencies of the Department 
will give proper recognition to the basic 
nature of cooperative enterprise, and will 
exercise their functions and coordinate their 
activities accordingly. 

The USDA will give especial attention to 
the importance of cooperative enterprise in 
terms of the critical years that lie ahead. 
The President of the United States has 
clearly recognized the place of cooperatives 
when he affirmed his support in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“I believe that cooperative enterprises are 
a valuable part of our American system. 
In addition, they may be a means of raising 
living standards and counteracting the in- 
fluence of communism in other nations. 
Certainly they should be encouraged. 
Greater emphasis on the development of 
and assistance to the cooperatives will be 
among the major objectives of our foreign 
aid programs.” 

Under this inspiring challenge we shall 
seek to expand the horizons of cooperatives 
in America—to explore whether there are 
ways by which cooperatives can contribute 
more to strengthening the bargaining power 
of farmers and thus improve their incomes— 
to consider how cooperatives can so function 
that they contribute to the public interest 
of the entire Nation as well as the interest 
of their members—and to urge that they 
seek to develop ways in which they can con- 
tribute to furthering the cause of freedom 
and democracy in the world. 

This statement of policy I have just read 
gives recognition to the wider horizons that 
are demanded by the new frontiers for co- 
operatives. The frontiers that lie abead, for 
those in cooperatives, for those in Govern- 
ment, and for all of our people, are the most 
serious and critical—and the most exciting 
and challenging—of any in human history. 
If the hazards on these frontiers are greater 
than any of those of the past—and they 
are—so are the potential gains infinitely 
greater than they have ever been before. 

The tremendous power that the human 
mind has learned to harness could destroy 
what civilization has built through the cen- 
turies, but it can also be used to banish from 
the earth the fear of hunger and poverty. 
You can have a significant role in the con- 
quest of this frontier. 

I wish you every success in your meetings 
of the American Institute of Cooperation. 
I trust you will conclude your meetings with 
new hope, with new and stimulating ideas, 
and with an aroused determination to work 
toward wider horizons of human freedom. 





DELAY IN COURT CASES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a major 
feature of our free system is a judicial 
system that aims to provide fair, timely, 
equal justice under the law. 

Unfortunately, this does not always 
happen. The growth, expansion, and in- 
creased complexity of our Nation, for 
example, has not been accompanied by 
proportionate improvements and case- 
handling capacity of the courts. Ac- 
cording to the annual report by the 
Institute of Judicial Administration— 
limited to personal injury cases—it 
takes an average of 13.3 months for a 
case to reach a jury trial. The circuit 
and superior courts regrettably take 
even longer, ranging up to more than 5 
years between filing and adjudication of 
cases. 

Mr. President, this is a sad reflection 
upon our judicial system. 

Earlier this session, Congress enacted 
legislation to provide for additional 
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judges in our Federal courts. Again, I 
stress that it is important that all of these 
judges be appointed as rapidly as pos- 
sible—on judicial qualification, not on 
partisan considerations. At the same 
time, there is need to explore for new 
ways to improve our court system for 
handling of the backlog of cases. 

Recently, the La Crosse Tribune pub- 
lished a thought-provoking editorial re- 
viewing the tragically long time factor in 
consideration of cases, as well as dis- 
cussing some of the possible alternatives 
for improvement of our judicial ma- 
ehinery. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial published at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NaTIONn’s Courts ARE CLOGGED WITH CASES 
To BriInc DISTRESSING DELAYS 


This is a nation of laws, not of men, 
Americans are proud to say. Men, of course, 
make the laws, but no individual may place 
himself above them. 

But men must also administer the laws, 
and it is in this respect that serious short- 
comings are noted, particularly in the field 
of civil suits, which make up the vast bulk of 
court business. 

The annual report by the Institute of 
Judicial Administration (limited to personal 
injury cases) reveals that in 1961 it takes an 
average of 13.3 months for a case to reach 
a jury trial. In counties with over 750,000 
population, the average delay is 22.6 months. 

The circuit and superior courts of Cook 
County (Chicago) take honors as the worst— 
64.9 months’ lag between filing and adjudi- 
cation. Others are Westchester County, 
N.Y., 51 months; New York City, 34 months; 
Pittsburgh, 33 months; Philadelphia, 30 
months; Cleveland, 26 months. 

The result, in many instances, is finan- 
cial loss or outright injustice for litigants, 
although judges do their utmost to alleviate 
what they can by advancing hardship cases 
on the docket. 

Suggestions for a cure of the situation 
are not lacking. Some advocate simply add- 
ing more judges in the congested areas. 
They point out that the judicial system is 
still geared for the number of lawsuits filed 
50 years ago. 

Other jurists disagree. Says Cuyahoga 
County (Cleveland) Common Pleas Judge 
Samuel H. Silbert, “I do not believe we need 
more judges. The average lawyer does not 
want his case tried quickly. But there are 
several ways to handle the problem. In Los 
Angeles, for example, the judges appoint 
commissioners to hear many cases.” 

Another answer may be the attack 
launched this month by the Allegheny 
County Court (Pittsburgh) on a backlog of 
2,000 cases. Between 250 and 400 of them 
are hoped to be settled by an intensified 
pretrial and conciliation program. The re- 
mainder will be submitted to compulsory 
arbitration beginning in October. Cases in- 
volving $1,000 or less may be submitted to 
an arbitration board of three volunteer 
members of the local bar. Litigants have 
the right to appeal their decision to a jury 
trial. 

The problem is one that does not directly 
concern the majority of persons, who only 
pray that they may never be involved in 
court litigation. But as citizens of the Na- 
tion, the problem does ultimately concern 
them. For the quick administration of jus- 
tice, even if it only involves private conflicts, 
is one of the strengths of democracy. 

The case of the clogged courts is under 
attack and there is no reason to doubt that 
it will be solved. 
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THE MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 
AND TRAINING ACT OF 1961 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RecorpD at this point a table show- 
ing the principal features of S. 1991, 
which was passed by the Senate yester- 
day. Copies of the table have been dis- 
tributed to all Senators. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF S. 1991, MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING AcT oF 1961— 
RECOMMENDED BY THE PRESIDENT May 29, 
1961; PassED BY THE SENATE AvuGUST 23, 
1961 
1. The bill provides for a 4-year program 

of training—with priority given to unem- 

ployed persons including those in farm fam- 
ilies which net less than $1,200 per year. 

2. Training allowances, roughly equal to 
unemployment compensation payments, will 
be available to heads of households with 3 
years of working experience. Under some 
circumstances, youth between 16 through 21 
will be eligible for small allowances in case 
of need shown. 

3. The number which will be given train- 
ing is estimated as follows: 


3d and 


2d year 
4th years! 


Ist year 





Full-time vocational... 110,000 | 160,000 430, 000 
On-the-job training -- -- 50,000 | 125,000 200, 000 
wee. 3 eS. 160,000 | 285, 000 630, 000 


150 percent State matching. 


4. The bill provides for a stepped-up pro- 
gram of promoting on-the-job training. Re- 
duced training allowances will be available 
for those undergoing part-time vocational 
training as part of the on-the-job training 
program. 

5. Modest travel and subsistence payments 
can be made to individuals receiving allow- 
ances away from home. 

6. Special programs for employment guid- 
ance and counseling for youth where the 
Secretary finds the school dropout problem 
acute. 

7. The bill contains safeguards to prevent 
its benefits from being used in the “pirating” 
of industry from one location to another; to 
require that States maintain existing levels 
of expenditure for vocational training from 
their own funds; and to encourage prospec- 
tive trainees to accept training opportunities 
rather than remain on unemployment com- 
pensation. 

8. An annual manpower report will be pre- 
pared and submitted to the Congress. 

9. Maximum appropriations authorized: 


SI ce laitdlitet &interieiensmniadiions nceka $90, 000, 000 
Oe tame nehenmavanitend edi 165, 000, 000 
3d and 4th year (50 percent 

State matching) ............. 200, 000, 000 





CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAUSCHE in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 





PEACE CORPS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
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ished business, S. 2000, be laid before 
the Senate for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The CuHrIeF CLERK. A bill (S. 2000) to 
provide for a Peace Corps to help the 
peoples of interested countries and areas 
in meeting their needs for skilled man- 
power. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(S. 2000) to provide for a Peace Corps 
to help the peoples of interested coun- 
tries and areas in meeting their needs 
for skilled manpower. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, from the 
beginning I have found the Kennedy 
administration proposal to establish a 
Peace Corps a particularly satisfying one. 

It embraces a concept that is both ele- 
vating and practical. What could be 
more magnificent than sending well- 
prepared and youthful Americans to 
other lands to help teach and train peo- 
ple there for a better life; than giving a 
natural outlet for the deep current of 
idealism in the American character; 
than providing a much-needed opportu- 
nity for the dedicated to contribute for 
other than personal gain? What could 
be more practical than choosing for the 
task people who are equipped to render 
a service in such basic fields as health, 
education, and agriculture? 

Perhaps one reason why the Peace 
Corps has appealed so strongly to me is 
that I grew up in a State where a good 
many people have lived abroad for 2 
or 3 years as missionaries for the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints— 
or Mormons, as we are more popularly 
known—and there have always been a 
substantial number of citizens among us 
who could talk with understanding and 
depth about the culture and aspirations 
of people in every land around the globe. 

The purpose of the Mormon mission- 
ary has, of course, always been different 
from the stated purpose of the Peace 
Corps. The missionary is dedicated to 
spreading a philosophy of religion, while 
the Peace Corps man must be dedicated, 
among other things, to spreading a phi- 
losophy of government. But the ap- 
proach of both emissaries must be much 
the same. And I doubt that the overall 
impact of the missionary on a country 
has been so greatly different from what 
we hope will be the overall impact of the 
Peace Corps man—and that is acquaint- 
ing the people of other countries, and 
particularly of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries in which freedom is new and raw, 
of the basic concepts of America 
through contact with our most effective 
apostles, our American youth. 

I can best explain why the Latter-day 
Saints’ missionary system has made me 
enthusiastic about the promise of success 
for the Peace Corps, Mr. President, by, 
with your indulgence, telling you some- 
thing about the missionary program. 
Under it approximately 10,000 young 
men and women, mostly between the ages 
of 19 and 25, are now working in all 
corners of the world. They remain in a 
given country for 2 to 3 years. New 
ones are always replacing those who are 
completing their term of service. 

The Mormon missionary could not be 
effective if he did not learn to know well 
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the people among whom he is working. 
They therefore live among the inhabit- 
ants, eating the same food prepared in 
the local way. The missionary speaks 
the native language and participates in 
the local customs and habits. He learns 
to share feelings and anxieties, and to 
converse on their level with the people to 
whom he is sent. 

In following this pattern, the mission- 
ary daily associates with the common 
man of the land and society in which he 
is living. And while he is learning about 
them, they are learning about him. 
These people see America through his 
eyes, and they judge its people and cus- 
toms through him. All around the world 
the Mormon missionary is showing the 
citizen of Europe, of South America, of 
New Zealand, the true spirit of America, 
not the America of the movies or the 
rich tourist. 

This Latter-day Saints’ missionary 
system was begun in 1830, and has been 
a tremendously successful undertaking. 
The young men and women themselves 
testify to its intensely rewarding per- 
sonal benefits, and there can be no ques- 
tion that the missionaries have, by the 
example they have set, shown to many 
foreign peoples America in its true per- 
spective. 

When some question whether the 
Peace Corps can be made to work, when 
they ask whether enough of our people 
are willing to go to the underdeveloped 
countries and live as its citizens do, when 
they raise doubts as to whether enough 
of our well-trained professional people 
will be willing to give up 2 or 3 years of 
their lives to make the world a better 
place in which to live and to spread a 
doctrine in which they believe, I say that 
they will. 

I say that Americans will do this out 
of the deep core of our humanitarianism, 
and with no thought of material gain to 
themselves. 

I say that they will do it because they 
know that we must make friends in the 
underdeveloped countries—we must 
make them understand that the fruits of 
self-government are far superior to those 
of an authoritarian state, and we must 
make them realize that, in choosing the 
direction which they will take, it will be 
wisest and most rewarding to walk in 
the ways of freedom. All of this we can 
do while we teach health, agriculture, 
and the three R’s. 

We know that Communist Russia is 
training young people to work in foreign 
lands. We see every day in various parts 
of the world the effective results of that 
training. We know we must not only 
meet our Communist adversaries in this 
field; we must surpass them. 

In my opinion, the concept of the 
Peace Corps is as sound as Plymouth 
Rock. Its potential for buttressing the 
foundations of freedom and democracy 
are limited only by the extent to which 
the Corps is—or is not—weli adminis- 
tered and the people who go out to teach 
new skills and methods to the world are 
wisely or poorly chosen and trained. If 
we can meet these problems—and with 
care I am confident we can—the job 
will be done. 
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It is my honor to cosponsor the meas- 
ure before the Senate today. I am con- 
fident that the majority of the people 
in my State of Utah also support it, and 
that out of their particular understand- 
ing of it will contribute greatly to it. 





AMENDMENT OF THE ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY ACT AND THE EURATOM 
COOPERATION ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid aside temporarily, 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 722, Senate 
bill 2391. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The Cuier CLERK. A bill (S. 2391) to 
amend various sections of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and the 
Euratom Cooperation Act of 1958, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, with an amend- 
ment, on page 10, line 24, after the 
word “Board”, to strike out “of” and in- 
sert ‘‘to’’, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there is 
hereby retroceded to the State of California 
the exclusive jurisdiction heretofore acquired 
from the State of California by the United 
States of America over the following land of 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission 
located in Alameda County, State of Califor- 
nia, and within the boundaries of the Com- 
mission’s Livermore site: 

Beginning at a post marked L.P. XII, in 
the exterior boundary line of the Rancho Las 
Positas, set at the southeast corner of subdi- 
vision numbered 6 or plot J, of said rancho, 
as said plot is described in the decree of par- 
tition of said rancho rendered June 18, 1873, 
in case 2798, Aurrecoechea against Mahoney, 
certified copy of which decree was recorded 
December 13, 1873, in book 95 of deeds at 
page 206, Alameda County Records, and as 
said subdivision is shown on the map here- 
inafter referred to; and running thence west 
along the southern boundary line of said 
plot J 79.28 chains to a post marked LP. 
XI, set at the southwest corner of subdivision 
numbered 5 of said plot J, as said subdivision 
numbered 5 is shown on said map; and 
thence north along the western boundary 
line of said subdivision numbered 5 and 
along the western boundary line of subdi- 
vision numbered 8, as said subdivision num- 
bered 8 is shown on said map, 79.46 chains 
to a post set at the northwest corner of said 
subdivision numbered 8; thence east along 
the northern boundary line of said subdivi- 
sion numbered 8 and subdivision numbered 
7 as shown on said map, 79 chains to a post 
marked L.P. XIII; and thence south along 
the eastern boundary line of subdivision 
numbered 7, as said subdivision numbered 7 
is shown on said map, and along the eastern 
boundary line of said subdivision numbered 
6 of said plot J to the point of beginning. 

Being a portion of said plot J of said 
rancho, as shown upon a certain map of a 
portion of the Rancho Las Positas surveyed 
for J. Aurrecoechea, August 1876, by Luis 
Castro, county surveyor, and also known as 
subdivisions 5, 6, 7, and 8 in the official map 
of the county of Alameda, State of California, 
made by George L. Nusbaumer and W. F. 
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Boardman, adopted by the supervisors of said 
county, September 24, 1888, and issued May 1, 
1889. 

Beginning at the northeast corner of the 
northwest quarter of section 13, township 3 
south, range 2 east, Mount Diablo base and 
meridian, being also the northeast corner of 
the 160 acre tract owned by Louis Madsen, 
thence south 2,640 feet, more or less, along 
the east line of said quarter section and 
along the east boundary fence of said 160 
acre tract to the southeast corner of said 
northwest quarter of said section 13, being 
the southeast corner of said 160 acre tract 
and the northeast corner of a 30.66 acre tract 
owned by John and Dora Bargman; thence 
south 506 feet, more or less, to the southeast 
corner of said 30.66 acre tract; thence south 
965 feet, more or less, along the east fence of 
@ 129.34 acre tract owned by Charles M. and 
Sue I. G. Nissen to a fence running east and 
west through said 129.34 acre parcel; thence 
west 500 feet along said fence through said 
129.34 acre tract; thence north, parallel to 
the east line of the northwest quarter of said 
section 13, 4,111 feet, more or less, to north 
boundary of said section 13; thence east 500 
feet to the point of beginning, containing 
47.175 acres, more or less. 

Beginning at a point 30 feet. east of the 
northeast corner of the northwest quarter 
of said section 13; thence due south, 4,11i 
feet, more or less, to a point 30 feet due east 
of the end of a fence across the 129.34 acre 
tract owned by Charles M. and Sue I. G. 
Nissen; thence west 30 feet, thence north 
4,111 feet, more or less, to the northeast 
corner of the northwest quarter of said sec- 
tion 13; thence due east 30 feet to the 
point of beginning, containing 2.83 acres, 
more or less. 

This retrocession of jurisdiction shall take 
effect upon acceptance by the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Sec. 2. Subsection 11 b. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“b. The term ‘agreement for cooperation’ 
means any agreement with another nation 
or regional defense organization authorized 
or permitted by section 54, 57, 64, 82, 91 c., 
103, 104, or 144, and made pursuant to 
section 123.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection 11 u. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“u. The term ‘public liability’ means any 
legal liability arising out of or resulting from 
@ nuclear incident, except: (i) claims under 
State or Federal workmen’s compensation 
acts of employees of persons indemnified 
who are employed at the site of and in 
connection with the activity where the nu- 
clear incident occurs; (ii) claims arising 
out of an act of war; and (ili) whenever 
used in subsections 170 a., c., and K., claims 
for loss of, or damage to, or loss of use 
of property which is located at the site of 
and used in connection with the licensed 
activity where the nuclear incident occurs. 
‘Public liability’ also includes damage to 
property of persons indemnified: Provided, 
That such property is covered under the 
terms of the financial protection required, 
except property which is located at the site 
of and used in connection with the activity 
where the nuclear incident occurs.” 

Src. 4. Section 54 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting after the words “five thousand kilo- 
grams of contained uranium 235” the follow- 
ing: “five hundred grams of uranium 233 
and three kilograms of plutonium”. 

Sec. 5. Section 143 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by 
striking out “subsection 145 b.” and adding 
in lieu thereof “subsection 145 b. and 145 c.” 

Src. 6. Section 145 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by 
deleting subsections d., e., and f., redesig- 
nating subsection “c.” as subsection ‘“d.” 
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and subsection “g.” as subsection “h.” and 
adding the following subsections: 

“c. In lieu of the investigation and report 
to be made by the Civil Service Commission 
pursuant to subsection b. of this section, 
the Commission may accept an investigation 
and report on the character, associations, 
and loyalty of an individual made by another 
Government agency which conducts person- 
nel security investigations, provided that a 
security clearance has been granted to such 
individual by another Government agency 
based on such investigation and report. 

“e. If the President deems it to be in the 
national interest, he may from time to time 
determine that investigations of any group 
or class which are required by subsections 
a., b., and c., of this section be made by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

“f. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsections a., b., and c. of this section, a 
majority of the members of the Commission 
shall certify those specific positions which 
are of a high degree of importance or sensi- 
tivity, and upon such certification, the in- 
vestigation, and reports required by such 
provisions shall be made by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

“g. The Commission shall establish stand- 
ards and specifications in writing as to the 
scope and extent of investigations, the re- 
ports of which will be utilized by the Com- 
mission in making the determination, pur- 
suant to subsections a., b., and c. of this 
section, that permitting a person access to 
restricted data will not endanger the com- 
mon defense and security. Such standards 
and specifications shall be based on the lo- 
cation and class or kind of work to be done, 
_and shall, among other considerations, take 
into account the degree of importance to 
the common defense and security of the re- 
stricted data to which access will be per- 
mitted.” 

Sec.' 7. Section 151 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by de- 
leting in the descriptive title the words 
“Muirary UTILIzaTIon,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “INVENTIONS RELATING TO ATOMIC 
WEAPONS, AND FILING OF REPORTS.” 

Sec. 8. Subsection c. of section 151 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“c. Any person who has made or hereafter 
makes any invention or discovery useful in 
the production or utilization of special nu- 
clear material or atomic energy, shall file 
with the Commission a report containing a 
complete description thereof unless such in- 
vention or discovery is described in an appli- 
cation for a patent filed with the Commis- 
sioner of Patents by such person within the 
time required for the filing of such report. 
The report covering any such invention or 
discovery shall be filed on or before the 
one hundred and eightieth day after such 

nm first discovers or first has reason to 
believe that such invention or discovery is 
useful in such production or utilization.” 

Sec. 9. Section 151 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“e. Reports filed pursuant to subsection 
c. of this section, and applications to which 
access is provided under subsection d. of 
this section, shall be kept in confidence by 
the Commission, and no information con- 
cerning the same given without authority of 
the inventor or owner unless necessary to 
carry out the provisions of any Act of Con- 
gress or in such special circumstances as 
may be determined by the Commission.” 

Sec. 10. Section 152 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 152. INVENTIONS MADE oR CONCEIVED 
DurInG COMMISSION CONTRACTS.—Any in- 
vention or discovery, useful in the produc- 
tion or utilization of special nuclear mate- 
rial or atomic energy, made or conceived in 
the course of or under any contract, sub- 
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contract, or arrangement entered into with 
or for the benefit of the Commission, regard- 
less of whether the contract, subcontract, or 
arrangement involved the expenditure of 
funds by the Commission, shall be vested in, 
and be the property of, the Commission, ex- 
cept that the Commission may waive its 
claim to any such invention or discovery 
under such circumstances as the Commission 
may deem appropriate, consistent with the 
policy of this section. No patent for any 
invention or discovery, useful in the produc- 
tion or utilization of special nuclear material 
or atomic energy, shall be issued unless the 
applicant files with the application, or with- 
in thirty days after request therefor by the 
Commissioner of Patents (unless the Com- 
mission advises the Commissioner of Patents 
that its rights have been determined and 
that accordingly no statement is necessary) 
a statement under oath setting forth the 
full facts surrounding the making or con- 
ception of the invention or discovery de- 
scribed in the application and whether the 
invention or discovery was made or conceived 
in the course of or under any contract, sub- 
contract, or arrangement entered into with 
or for the benefit of the Commission, re- 
gardless of whether the contract, subcon- 
tract, or arrangement involved the expendi- 
ture of funds by the Commission. The 
Commissioner of Patents shall, as soon as 
the application is otherwise in condition 
for allowance, forward copies of the appli- 
cation and the statement to the Commis- 
sion. 

“The Commissioner of Patents may pro- 
ceed with the application and issue the 
patent to the applicant (if the invention or 
discovery is otherwise patentable) unless the 
Commission, within 90 days after receipt of 
copies of the application and statement, 
directs the Commissioner of Patents to issue 
the patent to the Commission (if the inven- 
tion or discovery is otherwise patentable) to 
be held by the Commission as the agent of 
and on behalf of the United States. 

“If the Commission files such a direction 
with the Commissioner of Patents, and if 
the applicant’s statement claims, and the 
applicant still believes that the invention or 
discovery was not made or conceived in the 
course of or under any contract, subcontract, 
or arrangement entered into with or for the 
benefit of the Commission entitling the 
Commission to the title to the application 
or the patent, the applicant may, within 30 
days after notification of the filing of such 
a direction, request a hearing before a Board 
of Patent Interferences. The Board shall 
have the power to hear and determine 
whether the Commission was entitled to the 
direction filed with the Commissioner of 
Patents. The Board shall follow the rules 
and procedures established for interference 
cases and an appeal may be taken by either 
the applicant or the Commission from the 
final order of the Board to the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals in accordance 
with the procedures governing the appeals 
from the Board of Patent Interferences. 

“If the statement filed by the applicant 
should thereafter be found to contain false 
material statements any notification by the 
Commission that it has no objections to the 
issuance of a patent to the applicant shall 
not be deemed in any respect to constitute 
a waiver of the provisions of this section or 
of any applicable civil or criminal statute, 
and the Commission may have the title to 
the patent transferred to the Commission on 
the records of the Commissioner of Patents 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
section. A determination of rights by the 
Commission pursuant to a contractual pro- 
vision or other arrangement prior to the re- 
quest of the Commissioner of Patents for the 
statement, shall be final in the absence of 
false material statements or nondisclosure 
of material facts by the applicant.” 

Sec. 11. Section 157 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by add- 
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ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“d. Periop oF LIMITATIONS.—Every appli- 
cation under this section shall be barred 
unless filed within six years after the date on 
which first accrues the right to such reason- 
able royalty fee, just compensation, or award 
for which such application is filed.” 

Sec. 12. The second sentence of section 
158 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: “If 
the court, at its discretion, deems that such 
licensee shall pay a reasonable royalty to 
the owner of the patent, the reasonable 
royalty shall be determined in accordance 
with section 157.” 

Sec. 13. Subsections 161 t., u., and v. of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
are hereby redesignated respectively as sub- 
sections 161 s., t., and u. 

Sec. 14. Section 167 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 167. Ciaims SETTLEMENTS.—The 
Commission acting on behalf of the United 
States, is authorized to consider, ascertain, 
adjust, determine, settle, and pay any claim 
for money damage of $5,000 or less against 
the United States for bodily injury, death, 
or damage to or loss of real or personal prop- 
erty resulting from any detonation, explo- 
sion, or radiation produced in the conduct of 
any program undertaken by the Commission 
involving the detonation of an explosive de- 
vice, where such claim is presented to the 
Commission in writing within one year after 
the accident or incident out of which the 
claim arises: Provided, however, That the 
damage to or loss of property, or bodily in- 
jury or death, shall not have been caused in 
whole or in part by any negligence or wrong- 
ful act on the part of the claimant, his 
agents, or employees. Any such settlement 
under the authority of this section shall be 
final and conclusive for all purposes, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law to 
the contrary. If the Commission considers 
that a claim in excess of $5,000 is meritori- 
ous and would otherwise be covered by this 
section, the Commission may report the facts 
and circumstances thereof to the Congress 
for its consideration.” 

Sec. 15. Subsection d. of section 170 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “A contractor with 
whom an agreement of indemnification has 
been executed and who is engaged in activ- 
ities connected with the underground deto- 
nation of a nuclear explosive device shall be 
liable, to the extent so indemnified under 
this section, for injuries or damage sus- 
tained as a result of such detonation in the 
same manner and to the same extent as 
would a private person acting as principal, 
and no immunity or defense founded in the 
Federal, State, or municipal character of the 
contractor or of the work to be performed 
under the contract shall be effective to bar 
such liability.” 

Sec. 16. The Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended by adding thereto the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 190. LICENSEE INCIDENT REPORTS.— 
No report by any licensee of any incident 
arising out of or in connection with a li- 
censed activity made pursuant to any re- 
quirement of the Commission shall be ad- 
mitted as evidence in any suit or action for 
damages growing out of any matter men- 
tioned in such report.” 

Sec. 17. The second sentence of section 202 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended by striking out the 
word “sixty” and adding in lieu thereof the 
word “ninety”. 

Sec. 18. Section 4(c) of the Euratom Co- 
operation Act of 1958 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 4. (a) The Commission shall estab- 
lish and publish criteria for computing the 
maximum fuel element charge and mini- 
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mum fuel element life to be guaranteed by 
the manufacturer as a basis for inviting and 
evaluating proposals.” 

Src. 19. Section 5 of the Euratom Coopera- 
tion Act of 1958 is amended in the following 
particulars: 

(a) by deleting the words “One kilogram” 
and substituting the words “Nine kilograms” 
immediately following “Thirty thousand 
kilograms of contained uranium 235”, 

(b) by adding the words “Thirty kilo- 
grams of uranium 233” as an additional item 
immediately following “Nine kilograms of 
plutonium”, and 

(c) by adding the words “or agreements” 
immediately following the words “an agree- 
ment”. 

Sec. 20. Section 7 of the Euratom Coopera- 
tion Act of 1958 is amended by deleting the 
period after the word “amended” and insert- 
ing thereafter the following: “: And pro- 
vided further, That nothing in this section 
shall apply to arrangements made by the 
Commission under a research and develop- 
ment program authorized in section 3.” 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (MY. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. What is the pending 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Calen- 
dar No. 722, S. 2391. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
bill before the Senate now, S. 2391, is 
the AEC omnibus bill for 1961. The 
Joint Committee believes that it is a de- 
sirable practice for the AEC to submit, 
and the committee to consider, each 
year any proposed amendments to the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and related 
atomic energy legislation. It is our be- 
lief that this method will provide the 
best possible framework for our atomic 
energy program, and, in addition, will 
help us to keep pace with emerging de- 
velopments in atomic energy. 

I believe that the amendments pro- 
posed in this bill are in keeping with 
these objectives and accordingly I urge 
enactment of this bill, S. 2391, in the 
form reported by the committee without 
dissent. Each provision in the bill has 
been the subject of extensive hearings 
and has received the careful considera- 
tion of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

The bill as recommended by the com- 
mittee makes miscellaneous amendments 
to existing atomic energy legislation. 

Section 1 of the bill retrocedes juris- 
diction on the AEC’s Livermore site to 
the State of California. 

Sections 2 through 17 of the bill amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, in various respects. 

Sections 18 through 20 amend the 
Euratom Cooperation Act of 1958. 

The one amendment adopted by the 
joint committee is a technical amend- 
ment which provides for deleting the 
word “of” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the word “to” on page 10, line 24. 

At this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp a section- 
by-section analysis of this bill. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1 of the bill provides for the retro- 
cession to the State of California of the ex- 
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clusive jurisdiction which the United States 
presently holds over certain portions of the 
AEC’s Livermore site. The amendment 
would place the Livermore site in the iden- 
tical jurisdictional status occupied by the 
majority of the Commission’s other sites, 
including those at, or adjacent to, Los Ala- 
mos, Hanford, Oak Ridge, and Idaho Falls. 
The purpose of this retrocession is to facili- 
tate the handling of local disturbances at 
the Livermore site. At present, contractor 
guards have no authority to make arrests 
except in the status of private citizens. 
After acceptance of the retrocession by the 
State of California, it will be possible for 
appropriate guards to make arrests as peace 
Officers of the State of California. In addi- 
tion, the retrocession of jurisdiction will 
enable the trial of offenders at the Livermore 
site to be held before local justice courts 
rather than U.S. commissioners. This retro- 
cession will become effective upon accept- 
ance in accordance with the laws of the 
State of California. 

Section 2 of the bill eliminates a technical 
inconsistency between section 11 b. and 91 c. 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended. Section 91 c. of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act authorizes ‘the Commission or the 
Department of Defense with the assistance 
of the other” to enter into bilateral agree- 
ments “with another nation.” However, 
section 11 b. defines “agreement for coopera- 
tion” as “any agreement with another nation 
or regional defense organization, authorized 
or permitted by sections 54, 57, 64, 82, 103, 
104, or 144 and made pursuant to section 
123.” This definition does not mention 
section 91 c. although section 123 does 
include cooperative agreements made pur- 
suant to section 91. The proposed amend- 
ment eliminates this technical inconsistency 
by adding section 91 c. to the sections enu- 
merated in section 11 b. 

Section 3 of the bill excludes from Atomic 
Energy Commission indemnity coverage 
under section 170, any liability for damaged 
property which is at the site of and used in 
connection with a licensed activity. Under 
the Commission’s interpretation of section 
11 u., indemnity coverage has been extended 
to onsite property used in connection with 
a licensed activity on the ground that no 
exception for onsite property is contained in 
the first sentence of that section. The lan- 
guage is sufficiently unclear to warrant a 
clarifying amendment. Accordingly, section 
11 u. will now make it clear that indemnity 
coverage under section 170 of the Atomic 
Energy Act will not extend to liability for 
damage to property of a licensee, located at 
the site of and used in connection with the 
licensed activity where the nuclear incident 
occurs. 

Section 4 of the bill amends section 54 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
to authorize the transfer of 3 kilograms of 
plutonium and 500 grams of uranium 233 to 
the IAEA. The plutonium is expected to be 
used primarily in the form of plutonium- 
beryllium neutron sources, while the urani- 
um 233 is expected to be used principally 
for research in basic physics and chemistry. 
Under the terms of section 54 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, uranium 
233 and plutonium, falling within the cate- 
gory of “special nuclear material” can be 
made available to the IAEA only if furnished 
on a matching basis or pursuant to a specific 
authorization by the Congress. Since no 
other nation has contributed uranium 233 or 
plutonium, the AEC cannot furnish such 
material on a matching basis. In order to 
assist IAEA’s development as a distribution 
center for special nuclear material, the AEC 
has sought, and the committee has recom- 
mended, this specific authorization for the 
distribution of the material in question. 

Section 5 of the bill amends section 143 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
to permit individuals who are granted se- 
curity clearance under the provisions of new 
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subsection 145 c. (sec. 6 of this bill) to ex- 
change restricted data with Department of 
Defense personnel under the provisions of 
section 143. 

Section 6 of the bill amends section 145 by 
adding a new subsection c. to permit the 
Commission to grant access to restricted 
data to any individual who possesses or has 
possessed a security clearance granted by an- 
other Government agency provided that— 

1. The security clearance is or was based 
on an investigation and report furnished 
to the Commission on the character, asso- 
ciations, and loyalty of such individual and 
made by a Government agency which con- 
ducts personnel security investigations, and 

2. The Commission shall have determined 
that permitting the individual to have ac- 
cess to restricted data will not endanger the 
common defense and security. 

By the addition of new subsection c., the 
present subsection c. and those that follow 
are redesignated and certain minor amend- 
ments are made in the redesignated sub- 
sections to carry out the purposes of the 
new subsection c. 

Section 7 of the bill amends section 151 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 by chang- 
ing the title of that section from “Mili- 
tary Utilization” to “Inventions Relating to 
Atomic Weapons, and Filing of Reports.” 
The new title is more accurate and descrip- 
tive of the contents of section 151. 

Section 8 of the bill amends section 151 
c. of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, by eliminating certain superfluous 
language and extending the period of filing 
reports. This amendment alters subsection 
c. of section 151 in three respects: 

1. Clauses (2) and (3) are deleted since 
they would appear not to embrace any sub- 
ject not covered by undeleted clause (1). 

2. The period within which to file reports 
of inventions is extended from 90 to 180 
days which the committee believes is a more 
reasonable period. 

3. The existing clause ‘whichever of 
the following is the later either the * * * 
day after completion of such invention or 
discovery, or the ninetieth”’ would be deleted 
since this clause would appear not to embrace 
any circumstances not covered by the unde- 
leted clause which remaias: “after such per- 
son first discovers or has reason to believe 
that such invention or discovery is useful in 
such production or utilization.” 

Section 9 of the bill amends section 151 
of the act by adding a new subsection e. It 
is the purpose of this amendment to give 
express statutory sanction to the Commis- 
sion’s existing practice of treating reports of 
inventions as “business confidential.” Under 
the terms of the amendment, the Commis- 
sion would not release publicly the informa- 
tion contained in the report without the 
consent of the inventor unless such a release 
were necessary to carry out the provisions of 
an act of the Congress or under such special 
circumstances as the Commission might de- 
termine. 

Section 10 amends section 152 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, to 
substitute certain clarifying phrases for 
existing language. The amendment has the 
effect of sharpening the coverage of section 
152 by eliminating certain obscure references 
such as “other relationships” and “in con- 
nection with.” The purpose of the fore- 
going changes is to more clearly define the 
applicability of section 152. 

Section 10 also makes two minor changes 
designed to facilitate the handling of patent 
applications as follows: 

(1) Section 152 now requires a statement 
from the applicant for a patent giving the 
full background of the conception or making 
of the invention or discovery. At the Com- 
mission’s request, the committee has in- 
serted the following parenthetical phrase: 
“(unless the Commission advises the Com- 
missioner of Patents that its rights have 
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been determined and that accordingly no 
statement is necessary).” 
This parenthetical phrase will eliminate 
this requirement where the Commission ad- 
vises the Commissioner of Patents that its 


(2) Section 152 now requires that the 
Commissioner of Patents will “forthwith” 
forward copies of the patent application and 
statement of the Commission. This amend- 
ment will substitute the phrase “as soon as 
the application is otherwise in condition for 
allowance” in lieu of the word “forthwith.” 
The purpose of this change is to eliminate 
the necessity for the AEC to examine patent 
applications prior to an indication by the 
Commissioner of Patents that the applica- 
tion contains allowable subject matter. 

Other minor amendments have been made 
to section 152 in order to + cae or remove 
—— superfiuous 

The provisions of section "152 gives the 
Commission the authority to waive its claim 
to patent rights. In the belief that some 
standard applicable to the exercise of the 
Commission’s authority was required, the 
committee added the words “consistent with 
the policy of this section.” Thus, the lan- 
guage of this bill reads: 

“Except that the Commission may waive 
its claim to any such invention or discovery 
under which circumstances as the Commis- 
sion may deem appropriate, consistent with 
the policy of this section.” 

Section 11 of the bill amends section 157 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed, by adding a new subsection d. The effect 
of this amendment is to place a 6-year 
statute of limitations on suits or applica- 
tions for patent royalties, patent compensa- 
tion, and awards instituted under section 157 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended. 

This amendment codifies the 6-year statute 
of limitations which the Commission has, in 
fact, been following under the authority of 
section 157 c.(1) (B) and section 157 c.(2) of 
the Atomic Energy Act, as amended. 

Section 12 of the bill amends section 158 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed, to make it discretionary rather than 
mandatory for a court to require the pay- 
ment of royalties by a licensee to the owner 
of a patent who is found guilty of using that 
patent in violation of the antitrust laws. 

Section 13 of the bill is a technical amend- 
ment to reletter certain subsections of sec- 
tion 161. 

Section 14 amends section 167 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 
Under the existing terms of section 167, the 
Commission is authorized to settle claims up 
to $5,000 for damages resulting from “any 
detonation explosion or radiation produced 
in the conduct of the Commission’s program 
for testing atomic weapons.” This amend- 
ment will broaden the Commission’s author- 
ity so as to permit the Commission to settle 
claims up to $5,000 arising out of the conduct 
of such programs as the seismic improve- 
ment and plowshare programs, whether the 
resulting damage be caused by a nuclear 
or nonnuclear explosive device. In addition, 
the Commission is given new authority to 
recommend to the Congress meritorious 
claims in excess of $5,000. 

Section 15 of the bill amends subsection d. 
of section 170 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, by adding a new sentence 
which has the effect of removing certain de- 
fenses based upon the rela’ between 
the Commission and the contractor or sov- 
ereign immunity, which may otherwise be 
available to a contractor engaged in activities 
connected with the underground detona- 
tion of a nuclear explosive device. To the 
extent that such a contractor is indemnified 
under the provisions of an agreement of 
indemnification entered into pursuant to the 
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provisions of section 170 d. he will be liable 
in the same manner as a private person act- 
ing as principal. Such a contractor, there- 
fore, to the extent so indemnified will not 
be able to bar liability with defenses 
grounded upon his agency relationship with 
the U.S. Government, his sovereign immuni- 
ty, or the Federal, State, or municipal char- 
acter of the work performed under the con- 
tract. This amendment will not reduce in 
any way the indemnity protection provided 
a contractor by the indemnity provisions in 
his contract whether those provisions are 
based on section 170 d. or other authority. 

Section 16 of the bill adds a new section 
190 to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended. Under the terms of this new 
section, no report by a licensee of any in- 
cident arising out of or in connection with 
a licensed activity, which is made pursuant 
to any Commission requirement, shall be 
admitted as evidence in a suit of action for 
damages growing out of any matter men- 
tioned in such report. The purpose of this 
amendment is to encourage the free and un- 
inhibited disclosure of the facts surround- 
ing accidents at licensed facilities. Such re- 
port may not be used to prove the truth of 
the facts asserted in the report, but may 
be used for other purposes in a civil action. 

Section 17 of the bill amends section 202 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, by extending the period for hold- 
ing annual hearings on the “Development, 
Growth, and State of the Atomic Energy 
Industry” (202 hearings) from 60 days to 90 
days following the beginning of each session 
of Congress. 

Section 18 of the bill amends section 4(c) 
of the Euratom Cooperation Act of 1958 by 
eliminating language relating to the estab- 
lishment of minimum levels of fuel element 
cost and life in order to remove any statu- 
tory implication that the AEC is obliged to 
publish specific numerical values for fuel 
element performance and fabrication costs. 
This amendment is intended to make clear 
that the Commission need only publish 
criteria for indicating maximum fuel ele- 
ment charge and minimum fuel element life 
in connection with the fuel cycle guarantee 
program under the Euratom Act. 

Section 19 of the bill amends section 5 of 
the Euratom Cooperation Act to authorize 
the transfer of 8 additional kilograms of 
plutonium and 30 kilograms of uranium 
233 to Euratom. The amendment would 
further make it clear that this material, as 
well as all other materials furnished to Eura- 
tom, could be supplied under the U.S.-Eur- 
atom additional agreement, as well as the 
joint program. The plutonium in question 
will be used for research purposes, while the 
uranium 233 will be used in connection with 
the startup of an experimental plant for re- 
processing irradiated uranium-thorium fuel 
elements. This experimental plant is a proj- 
ect of the Italian National Committee for 
Nuclear Research. 

Section 20 of the bill amends section 7 of 
the Euratom Cooperation Act to exempt 
U.S. research and development contracts 
from the requirement of disclaimer or in- 
demnity arrangements in favor of the U.S. 
Government. In the domestic research and 
development program, if there are indemnity 
arrangements, they run in favor of the con- 
tractor. No reason is perceived to treat these 
contractors differently on the basis that their 
work product will be used in connection with 
Euratom. This amendment is therefore de- 
signed to bring research and development 
contracts under the Euratom cooperation 
program in line with such contracts in the 
domestic atomic energy program. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, that 
is all I have to say at the moment. I 
shall be happy to answer any questions 
that may be asked on any one of these 
sections. The analysis I have placed in 
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the REcorp covers in detail an explana- 
tion of each section. 

The bill met with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the committee. I understand 
there is no objection on the other side 
of the aisle. Therefore, I move its 
Passage. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I observe, in the re- 
port of the committee on section 1 of 
the bill, the reason given for the retro- 
cession of the jurisdiction to the govern- 
ment of the State of California of the 
Atomic Energy Commission Livermore 
site. The committee report goes on to 
say: 

Contractor guards have no authority to 
make arrests except in the status of private 
citizens. 


The question I wish to ask the Senator 
is, Has there been any trouble there, or 
is this in line with the Atomic Energy 
Commission policy at the moment of 
permitting the State to exercise the same 
police power over the facility in which 
the Atomic Energy facility is located as 
it does in the rest of the State? 

Mr. PASTORE. The primary reason 
is to bring it in line with what is done in 
other places. As it stands now, these 
people can make arrests only as private 
citizens can. We have had only one, or 
perhaps several, pacifist demonstrations 
that were of no consequence. The real 
object is to bring it in line with the ordi- 
nary practice. It is the only place where 
we have that situation prevailing, and 
this is an attempt to bring it in line with 
what is done in the other locations. It 
will give the officers an official status 
that may be necessary, under certain 
circumstances, to avoid frivolous suits 
of false arrest. 

Mr.KUCHEL. Iam inclined to think, 
as I read the report, that the policy rec- 
ommended by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the committee is a wise one. 
It seems to me the police power should 
be exercised by the State government 
over the area in its jurisdiction. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is_ correct. 
Heretofore there was a substantial rea- 
son for this kind of setup, for the simple 
reason that we had security matters 
which had to be protected. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Even under the pro- 
visions of the bill, however, there will be 
adequate security provided by the Fed- 
eral Government with respect to the fa- 
cilities located there. Is that correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; the committee 
has been so assured. As a matter of 
fact, that has beer our experience at 
other plants. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 
Since I am not a member of the com- 
mittee, am I to understand that the leg- 
islation which is before us was unani- 
mously approved by both majority and 
minority members? 

Mr. PASTORE. So far as I know, 
there was no dissent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). It is the un- 
derstanding of the Chair that there is 
on the calendar a House bill, Calendar 
No. 744, H.R. 8599, which is exactly the 
same as the Senate bill with the amend- 
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ment. With that understanding, and 
without objection, the House bill will be 
substituted for the Senate bill, and the 
Senate bill (S. 2391) will be indefinitely 
postponed. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 8599) 
co amend various sections of the Atomic 
Cnergy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
the Euratom Cooperation Act of 1958, 
and for other purposes. 

The bill (H.R. 8599) was ordered to 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Senate bill 2391 was indefinitely post- 
poned. 





TRIBUTE TO GEN. EDWIN A. 
WALKER 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, last 
weekend I was visiting in Cleveland. In 
the newspapers I read a report that the 
First Special Service Force Association, 
which was led by Maj. Gen. Edwin A. 
Walker in World War II, was having a 
reunion in that city. I decided to attend 
the reunion of these veterans of World 
War II. I went to the meeting at the 
Hotel Carter and there saw assembled 
about 125 veterans. They came from 
all over the country, and a number of 
them from Canada. Gen. Edwin A. 
Walker was with them. 

Among the veterans were armless and 
legless men. Others were scarred by 
the injuries received in World War II. 

I sat in the meeting and had the op- 
portunity of beholding the affection and 
admiration which resided in the hearts 
and souls of those men toward their 
leader. 

This unit, with many others, landed at 
Anzio Beach, went north in Italy to 
Rome, and from Rome was moved in 
rubber boats into France. The men 
finally found themselves in the Nor- 
mandy landing. 

I was the mayor of Cleveland during 
World War II. I attended many func- 
tions which were vibrant and replete 
with motivations of deep affection for 
our country. I say to my colleagues that 
at no meeting I ever attended did I wit- 
ness a vibrancy and an affection greater 
than that which I saw exhibited last 
Saturday by those men toward their 
leader. 

When I left the meeting I concluded 
that each one of the men, including the 
injured, the armless and the legless, was 
ready to rise and follow General Walker. 
There was no question in my mind about 
the thinking of those men. 

I know of no source which more elo- 
quently and forcefully speaks than that 
represented by men who served with each 
other in war. General Walker, with 
others, has been muzzled because he be- 
lieved that as a patriot he owed his coun- 
try the duty of pointing out the evils 
of communism and the virtues of our 
system of government. Wrongly and 
unjustly he has been relegated to ob- 
scurity in the military organization. 

A few days ago there was delivered 
to my office a resolution passed by that 
group of veterans. The resolution con- 
tains declarations of their affection, ad- 
miration, and faith in their fellow 
soldier. I ask unanimous consent to 
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have the resolution printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PastorE in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Ohio? 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Whereas the members of this group here 
assembled have known Gen. Edwin A. Walker 
from close association in combat in World 
War II; and 

Whereas we are proud to have been asso- 
ciated with General Walker in the First 
Special Service Force; and 

Whereas we feel General Walker’s record 
as a soldier in the service of his country 
has been outstanding; and 

Whereas we further feel that General 
Walker provided the finest of leadership and 
the highest of military ability in the First 
Special Service Force and in his subsequent 
commands in the U.S. Army; and 

Whereas we members of the First Special 
Service Force Association, here assembled at 
our 15th annual reunion, have an abiding 
affection, deep respect, and continuing ad- 
miration for our comrade at arms Edwin A. 
Walker: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That this association express a 
rising vote of confidence and trust in Gen. 
Edwin A. Walker and express the hope and 
prayer that his outstanding leadership qual- 
ities, his military ability, and his basic hu- 
manitarianism will long continue in the 
service of his country. 

On the motion to adopt this resolution, 
members of the association rose and ap- 
plauded. 





COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJ- 
ECT TRANSMISSION LINE CON- 
TROVERSY 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp two articles which pertain to 
the question of the upper Colorado 
transmission grid, which is generating 
a great deal of discussion on Capitol Hill 
and around the country. One of the 
articles, from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of August 15, 1961, is en- 
titled “Public, Private Power Gird for a 
New Struggle,” and the other article, 
also from the Washington Fost and 
Times Herald of August 23, 1961, is in 
the form of a letter written to that news- 
paper by Mr. Kenneth Holum, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, in which he 
raises the question, “Who should own 
the grid?” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 15, 1961] 
DvuEL OVER TRANSMISSION LINES—PUBLIC, 
PRIVATE POWER GIRD FOR A NEW STRUGGLE 
(By Julius Duscha) 

Public and private lobbyists are getting 
ready for another congressional struggle that 
could make the Hanford atomic power battle 
look like a mere short circuit. 

The second of the two major public power 
fights of 1961 involves the construction of 
more than 2,000 miles of transmission lines 
in five Western States. 

The lines would move 1.3 million kilo- 
watts of power from three large Federal dams 
nearing completion in Colorado, Arizona and 
Utah. 

The dams are a $1 billion undertaking 
comprising the Colorado River storage proj- 
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ect. Its primary purpose is to prevent floods 
and provide water for irrigation, industrial 
and municipal uses. 


POWER A BYPRODUCT 


The power would be a byproduct of the 
dams and would be transmitted in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Arizona, and 
parts of Nevada and California. 

Both Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall and his predecessor, Fred A. Seaton, 
have supported a proposal for construction 
of all the transmission lines by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, which is part of the In- 
terior Department. 

Five private utility companies that serve 
the area want to build about two-thirds of 
the lines themselves. Under the utilities’ 
proposal the other third of the lines, con- 
necting the dams, would be constructed by 
the Federal Government. 

The all-Federal system would cost $189 
million and would comprise nearly 3,000 
miles of lines. Under their plan the private 
utilities would spend $100 million to build 
2,000 miles of the lines, while the Federal 
Government would spend $53 million for 
the rest. 

CONSUMER PAYS IN END 


The users of electricity in the area would 
eventually pay for the cost of either the 
all-Federal or the Federal-private utility 
system. 

There is some dispute over the figures 
used by both sides. The public power pro- 
ponents also argue that Government-owned 
lines could deliver power at less cost to 
users than could the private utilities. 

President Kennedy has asked Congress to 
appropriate $5.8 million to complete plan- 
ning for the lines and begin building them. 

The request is part of the public works 
appropriations, which are expected to be re- 
ported out by the House Appropriations 
Committee within a week. The House prob- 
ably will act on the bill soon after it is 
approved by the committee. 


APPROPRIATION DELAYED 


The appropriations measure has been de- 
layed by the illness of committee chairman 
CLARENCE CANNON, Democrat, of Missouri, 
and by a decision to keep it in committee 
until the Hanford controversy was resolved. 

A $95 million authorization for the con- 
struction of an atomic powerplant at Han- 
ford, Wash., has been the subject of bitter 
congressional debate and intensive maneu- 
vering for several weeks. 

Private power companies, the coal indus- 
try, and the House Republican leadership 
have led an apparently successful fight 
against the Hanford project, which has been 
vigorously supported by the same Western 
leaders in Congrers who are behind the 
plans for the construction of Federal trans- 
mission lines from the Colorado storage 
project. 

The House has twice defeated the Han- 
ford project, but the Senate has approved 
it. Although the legislation containing the 
proposal is still before a Senate-House con- 
ference committee, it is considered highly 
unlikely that Congress will authorize the 
plant this year. 

Although most of the power generated 
at the Colorado storage dams would go to 
rural electrification cooperatives, munici- 
pally owned power companies, and other 
nonprofit distributors of power, the private 
utilities want to own the lines for three 
important reasons: 

1. There is, of course, considerable profit 
to be made in the transmission of power. 

2. By introducing 1.3-million kilowatts of 
additional power into their lines the private 
utilities would probably be able to use it 
to avoid the construction of additional gen- 
erating facilities of their own for peak pe- 
riods while still meeting all the needs of 
the cooperatives and the municipally owned 
companies. 
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3. The private utilities fear that, in the 
words of a recent council of State chambers 
of commerce bulletin, the Federal transmis- 
sion lines would be “a giant step toward 
accomplishment of a nationwide power grid.” 


PUBLIC POWER VIEW 


Public power proponents envision the day 
when the West is tied together by Govern- 
ment-owned transmission lines. An Inte- 
rior Department task force is studying a 
proposal to send power from the Pacific 
Northwest as far south as Los Angeles. 

The three Colorado storage dams that 
would produce power are Glen Canyon (900,- 
000 kilowatts) on the Colorado River in 
northern Arizona; Flaming Gorge (108,000 
kilowatts) on the Green River in northern 
Utah and Curecanti (160,000 kilowatts) on 
the Gunnison River in Colorado. A fourth 
dam, the central Utah project, would pro- 
duce little power. 

The Colorado storage project was author- 
ized by Congress in 1956. The first power 
from the project is expected to be available 
in June 1963. 

The 1.3 million kilowatt capacity of the 
project is about 214 times as large as that 
of the gigantic Grand Coulee Dam. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 23, 1961] 
Wuo SHOULD OWN THE GRID? 


Julius Duscha’s article of August 15 con- 
cerning the Colorado River storage project 
transmission line controversy was most in- 
teresting and very well done. It practically 
pointed up the public versus private power 
elements of the dispute. 

However, there is another major facet of 
the controversy which should also be dis- 
cussed because it is vital to success of the 
Colorado River storage project and is not 
well understood. That is the need of revenue 
from the sale of project power to finance the 
participating water use projects. 

The Colorado River storage project and 
participating units were authorized by the 
Congress to enable the upper basin States 
of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming, to obtain their allocated share of 
Colorado River water. This is the end pur- 
pose of the total authorization. 

The primary purpose of the storage proj- 
ect. itself is control and storage to meet 
downstream commitments and, at the same 
time, to permit the upper basin States to 
put their allotted share of Colorado River 
water to beneficial use for irrigation and 
municipal and industrial water purposes. 

All of these participating projects are ex- 
pensive, so much so that water users cannot 
carry the entire repayment burden even 
though the total advantages to the local and 
national economy clearly show the worth 
of the individual units. 

As elsewhere in the West, revenue from 
federally constructed and operated hydro- 
electric plants, which are a part of multipur- 
pose water projects, is to be used to help in 
the payout of these projects. In our studies 
of the all-Federal backbone transmission 
system, as contrasted with the partial system 
and wheeling offer of the utilities for the 
remainder, we found an overwhelming finan- 
cial advantage in the all-Federal system. 

Since the findings, which were approved 
by the former Secretary of the Interior, Fred 
A. Seaton, and also the present Secretary, 
Stewart L. Udall, there has been a barrage of 
confusing figures and statements laid down 
to confuse the issue. The simple fact re- 
mains, however, that, just like buying a 
home, when the all-Federal transmission grid 
is paid for in 44 years with interest, revenue 
will be available to help pay out the partici- 
pating water use projects whereas the rent 
paid under the proposal of the private util- 
ities, while saving the Government a large 
initial investment, goes on in perpetuity. 

One other point needs clarification—the 
interconnection with other Federal systems. 
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The private utilities seek to obtain an over- 
whelming benefit from the public investment 
in the project by interconnection of their 
own systems with the Colorado River project 
system, but would deny the Federal Govern- 
ment the same advantage. 

Actually the 1.3 million kilowatt capacity 
of the Colorado River storage project hydro- 
power system is small compared to other 
Federal systems. Grand Coulee Dam hy- 
droplant, for example, has a capacity of 
1,974,000 kilowatts and has produced as high 
as 2,200,000 kilowatts in a peaking opera- 
tion. 

By interconnection with the existing Mis- 
souri River Basin project and the Parker- 
Davis-Hoover project power systems, the 
value of the Colorado River storage project 
system to the service area could be enhanced 
tremendously. This will add flexibility 
which will mean much better utilization of 
the public investment in development of our 
water resources. But if we must intercon- 
nect only through private systems which 
collect a transmission toll every time the 
power moves either way from one system to 
another, the public system will carry an im- 
possible burden. 

At the same time, we expect that the pub- 
lic system will help, not hurt public and 
private utilities in the area because the 
total needs are such that both steam and 
hydro generation facilities must be fully 
utilized. The advantages of complete co- 
ordination and integration are so over- 
whelming to all utilities, public and private 
alike, that we anticipate that when the 
fussing and feuding are all over, we will sit 
down with the private utilities and work 
out exchange and integration agreements 
such as now exist between public and pri- 
vate systems and the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration in the famed Pacific Northwest 
power pool. 

A backbone Federal system and intercon- 
nection with other public systems, is essen- 
tial to such an operation. 

KENNETH HO.LvM, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 





PEACE CORPS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2000) to provide for 
a Peace Corps to help the peoples of in- 
terested countries and areas in meet- 
ing their needs for skilled manpower. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LAUSCHE in the chair). The pending 
business is the bill (S. 2000) to provide 
for a Peace Corps. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I should 
like to address myself for a very few 
moments to the bill to provide for a 
Peace Corps. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McGEE. I shall be glad to yield 
to the majority leader. I wish to speak 
briefly on the Peace Corps, if it is in 
order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is in order, but 
I think we ought to have some Senators 
here to listen, in addition to those in 
the half-filled Chamber. Will the Sen- 
ator yield to me so that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum, without the 
Senator losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, ever 
since coming to the Senate, I have heard 
year in and year out the same old cry 
from the same old private-power lobby: 
That the taxpayers in the rest of the 
country subsidize the power program 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. It 
was only a week or so ago, in fact, that 
we heard that false cry raised again in 
this very same body. 

As every Senator knows, or should 
know, there has been no Federal sub- 
sidy in terms of congressional appro- 
priations for the TVA power program 
for several years. Instead, this program 
has been paying its own way, out of 
power revenues and proceeds from the 
sale of bonds. 

Today I would like to suggest that, 
rather than being subsidized by the tax- 
payers outside the Tennessee Valley, the 
shoe is on the other foot: TVA is, if you 
will, subsidizing these taxpayers. How- 
ever, this is a kind of subsidy which I 
am sure no Member of the Senate on 
either side of the aisle will object to; for 
what it means in practical terms is jobs 
for individual taxpayers who may never 
have visited the valley, and money not 
only in their pockets but also in the 
pockets of the industries which employ 
them. 

I refer to a recent report by TVA show- 
ing that during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, the Authority spent $206,154,- 
044 to buy equipment, materials, sup- 
plies, and nonpersonal services. Of this 
amount, $128,869,228 went toward the 
purchase of manufactured articles, most 
of which are used in the TVA power 
program. And the important point is 
that by far the largest portion of these 
expenditures for manufactured goods— 
78 percent—was spent outside the seven 
valley States. 

In New York, for example, TVA during 
fiscal 1961 made purchases worth $39,- 
096,228. That amount, spent in one 
State alone, is almost double the fiscal 
1961 appropriation of $20,520,000 to 
carry on TVA’s very worthwhile non- 
power programs, among them flood con- 
trol, navigation and resource develop- 
ment. 

Here are some other State-by-State 
examples of TVA purchases, largely for 
manufactured goods, during fiscal 1961: 
In Pennsylvania, $17,582,562; in Illinois, 
$12,941,603; in Ohio, $8,530,820; in In- 
diana, $8,170,036; in Massachusetts, 
$3,261,353; in Missouri, $2,028,804; in 
Michigan, $1,660,689; in California, $1,- 
422,961; in Wisconsin, $1,324,348; in 
Florida, $1,255,936; in Oklahoma, $1,- 
229,663; in Louisiana, $1,103,430. And 
these are just the nonvalley States where 
more than $1 million was spent by TVA 
for equipment and supplies last year. 

Over the entire period of TVA’s exist- 
ence, fiscal 1934 through 1961, it has 
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made purchases of one kind or another in 
every State, except Alaska, and in the 
District of Columbia. The total amount 
runs to almost $3 billion. 

While TVA has spent $125 for un- 
identified items in our 50th State, Ha- 
waii, I find no purchases in Alaska. And 
yet my colleague from that State, Sena- 
tor GRUENING, was the first to defend 
TVA when it came under attack again 
recently; obviously because he believes, 
as many of us do, in the wisdom, the 
feasibility, and the tremendous benefit 
to the Nation of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

This recent TVA report on purchases 
makes another point which, in my view, 
is of particular significance to the con- 
sumers of the Nation, and that includes 
all of us. 

The Senate will recall that it was TVA 
which 2 years ago lit the fuse under in- 
flationary prices on electrical equip- 
ment—prices which later turned out to 
have been rigged. TVA did this by 
venting its outrage against the unin- 
terrupted flow of identical bids it had 
received for years on purchases of elec- 
trical and other goods, and by going 
abroad to buy many of these items at 
much lower prices. 

What has been the healthy result? It 
is simply that American manufacturers, 
particularly in the electrical field, have 
sharpened their pencils and lowered 
their bids to the extent that, in power 
transformers at least, they have recap- 
tured the TVA market that they had 
been losing to foreign competition. 

No better evidence of this can be found 
than in the fact that TVA’s purchases of 
equipment and supplies from abroad 
dropped from $12,565,053 in fiscal 1960 
to a comparative trickle of $2,484,252 in 
the fiscal year just ended. And Ameri- 
can taxpayers—all of them—were the 
beneficiaries. 

So, I suggest to my colleagues that 
whenever the charge is made that TVA’s 
power program is subsidized, let the critic 
read the record which refutes this and 
which shows the many benefits accruing 
to virtually every State from this great- 
est resource development project that 
our Nation has ever undertaken. 

Most of its critics will now concede 
at least that TVA is an accomplished 
fact. I suggest that it is also a fact of 
accomplishment of which all Americans 
can be proud. 





ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES BY 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be laid aside temporarily, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 745, Senate 
Resolution 198. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younce of Ohio in the chair). Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 198) authorizing additional ex- 
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penditures by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
excerpt from the report—No. 764—on 
Senate Resolution 198. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


This resolution would authorize the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
expend not to exceed $10,000 from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate during the 87th 
Congress for the routine purposes specified 
in section 134(a) of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, such amount to be 
in addition to the $10,000 authorized by such 
section each Congress for each standing com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Additional information relative to the 
purposes of Senate Resolution 198 is con- 
tained in a letter to Senator Mike MANs- 
FIELD, chairman of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, from Senator CLINTON 
P. Anderson, chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, which letter is 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
August 21, 1961. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MIKE: On August 17 I reported from 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
Senate Resolution 198, authorizing addi- 
tional expenditures by the committee under 
the Legislative Reorganization Act. 

This resolution is pending before the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, and 
it is my understanding that it might be 
considered at your meeting on Wednesday, 
August 23. 

This resolution simply would authorize a 
replenishing of the $10,000 allowed under 
the Legislative Reorganization Act for ex- 
penses incurred by the standing committees 
of the Senate. The Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee has expended a little over 
$9,000 on reporting service fees and trans- 
portation and per diem allowances for mem- 
bers of the committee on legislative business. 
These two items make up the heaviest ex- 
penditure by the committee. As you may be 
aware, the committee has acted on several 
national park bills which required investiga- 
tion and examination by members of the 
Public Lands Subcommittee. We have held 
extensive hearings on a variety of subjects 
before the committee, and I believe we have 
accomplished a great deal. 

It is my hope to obtain favorable action 
on this resolution during this session of 
Congress in order to prevent the necessity 
of burdening you with this resolution at the 
beginning of next year when your committee 
will have many other similar type resolu- 
tions with which to deal. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 198) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs is hereby authorized to 
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expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, during the Eighty-seventh Congress, 
$10,000, in addition to the amount, and for 
the same purposes specified in section 134 
(a) of the Legislative Reorganization Act, 
approved August 2, 1946. 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE DOCUMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 746, Senate 
Resolution 192. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 192) to print as a Senate docu- 
ment with additional copies, a hearing 
before the Judiciary Internal Security 
Subcommittee entitled “Analysis of the 
Khrushchev Speech of January 6, 1961.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion which had been reported from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
with an amendment, at the beginning of 
line 7, to insert “14,000,” so as to make 
the resolution read: 

Resolved, That there shall be printed as a 
Senate document the hearing before the 
Subcommittee To Investigate the Adminis- 
tration of the Internal Security Act and 
Other Internal Security Laws of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, United States Sen- 
ate, entitled “Analysis of the Khrushchev 
Speech of January 6, 1961”. There shall be 
printed fourteen thousand additional copies 
of such Senate document which shall be for 
the use of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the Senate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 192) was 
agreed to. 





PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE DOCUMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 747, Senate 
Resolution 193. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 193) to print as a Senate docu- 
ment with additional copies, the hear- 
ings before the Judiciary Internal Sub- 
committee entitled “Communist and 
Workers’ Parties’ Manifesto, and so 
forth.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, with an amendment, in line 7, after 
the word “printed”, to insert “thirteen 
thousand”, so as to make the resolution 
read: 

Resolved, That there shall be printed as a 
Senate document the hearings before the 
Subcommittee To Investigate the Adminis- 
tration of the Internal Security Act and 
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Other Internal Security Laws of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, United States Sen- 
ate, entitled, “Communist and Workers’ 
Parties’ Manifesto Adopted November-De- 
cember 1960, Interpretation and Analysis”. 
There shall be printed thirteen thousand 
additional copies of such Senate document 
which shall be for the use of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the Senate. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 193) was 
agreed to. 





EVERETT J. COLYAR AND DELLAMAE 
I. COLYAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 748, Senate 
Resolution 199. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 199) to pay a gratuity to Everett 
J. Colyar and Dellamae I. Colyar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 199) was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Everett J. Colyar, brother, and Dellamae I. 
Colyar, sister of Glen W. Colyar, an em- 
ployee of the Senate at the time of his 
death, a sum to each equal to six months’ 
compensation at the rate he was receiving 
by law at the time of his death, said sum to 
be considered inclusive of funeral expenses 
and all other allowances. 





PEACE CORPS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2000) to provide for a 
Peace Corps to help the peoples of inter- 
ested countries and areas in meeting their 
needs for skilled manpower. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I should 
like to address myself for a few moments 
to the question at hand, namely, the 
Peace Corps. I do this, with my col- 
leagues in the Senate, at a time when our 
leadership in the world is being severely 
challenged in a hard, material way and 
in military terms; at a time when we are 
being asked to hold the line in terms of 
material sacrifices as well as the risk of 
lives. We are in a period also in which 
after some 15 years of the tortuous and 
often frustrated crises of the cold war, 
people seem to be growing tired, with 
some assuming the fatalistic attitude, 
“What's the use? It’s going on forever. 
Why should we worry?” 

It is at a time like this when, in my 
judgment, our own country stands in an 
even greater crisis than at times when it 
is driving toward an actually agreed- 
upon exciting national goal. 

We now find ourselves in a situation in 
which, because of our line holding action 
and our so-called containment of Soviet 
materialism, we have assumed the role 
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of policeman, rarely an enviable role in 
any society, no matter how complex or 
how understandable. 

Therefore, I submit it is understand- 
able that a great many of our people 
have become unhappy and critical in 
their desperate effort to seek some easy 
way out of the perpetual and multiannual 
crises which are thrust at them. 

It is at this very moment when some 
of our people believe that if we will but 
sit tight, everything will blow over since 
the rest of the world is on its way. To 
be sure, it is not always certain which 
way. But the desire of the peoples of 
the newly independent entities upon 
the globe is to move forward and to work 
toward what they regard as their legiti- 
mate national aspirations. It is at the 
identical moment when we are tempted 
to take a smug attitude and sit tight 
realizing that three-fourths of the world 
is moving toward that goal. For us to sit 
tight at this time would be to place in 
peril the predominant position our coun- 
try has exercised up to now as the spokes- 
man and defender of what we call the 
free world. 

So this is indeed a time when the idea 
for a Peace Corps has come as a refresh- 
ing new hope, as a point of personal 
dedication for many thousands of indi- 
viduals, and as a guideline for national 
direction and national purpose on our 
own part. 

We are young as nations go, in spite 
of the fact that half the nations now on 
the face of the world are younger by far 
than our own President. Even so, the 
American idea of less than 200 years, in 
its origin, continues to be an exciting, 
thing, if we would but let it be that. 
That is the reason why more and more 
people have asked those of us who have 
had an opportunity to go to the more 
remote corners of the earth, to find out 
about the changes that are taking place. 
They want to know indeed what America 
stands for. We have been asked, 
“Where are you going?” That is the 
question that was put to me on a half 
dozen occasions, both in southeast Asia 
and in Africa. They said to me, “We 
know where you have been.” That was 
said to me by a young university student 
in Saigon. He said, “We know where 
you have been. We know what you have 
done to stop the Russians. But what 
have you done, in our language, to start 
people?” 

In the Peace Corps we have a golden 
opportunity to answer that question, 
which is sincerely and movingly raised 
in almost any quarter of the newly de- 
veloping areas of the world that anyone 
cares to select. 

What, indeed, have we to offer? Mr. 
President, you and I know that we 
Americans for the first time in the his- 
tory of great powers have almost with- 
out objection and with no serious qualms 
until now, poured out our wealth, our 
riches, and our personal endeavors in 
the wake of one of the great wars of 
history. 

As Arnold Toynbee has said, this may 
become one of the emergingly dominant 
facts of history, that a great power 
would in victory share the opportunities 
of that victory with both the vanquished 
and those who were materially affected 
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in economic and social setbacks as vic- 
tims of the war. 

But that is behind us now. The story 
of the Marshall plan, the excitement of 
the rehabilitation of Western Europe, 
and the restoration of those ravaged 
victims of war, is one of the brilliant 
episodes of modern power political his- 
tory. 

We would reach a hiatus in our drive, 
when entirely new sectors of the world— 
Africa, Latin America, Asia—now are 
craving not only attention but also help 
and guidance and, most of all, under- 
standing, were we to fail at this moment, 
to stand at their frontiers with nothing 
more than bayonets, jet planes and the 
military image. 

It is not the military image of America 
that is our historical face, nor is it our 
exciting face. It is the image that we 
have acquired because the current of 
times has thrust it upon us. We have 
not been, in history, a nation of soldiers. 
We have been a nation of men with 
ideas, unfolding exciting new opportu- 
nities and dedicated to the fundamental 
principle that all men are free. 

That is why we should dare not lose 
sight at this moment that the real 
image, the real face of the great Ameri- 
can Republic, more than ever before, 
needs to be turned toward these new 
areas of concern which surrounds us 
and may conceivably engulf us if we 
fail to rise to the opportunity which 
they present to us. 

The idea of a Youth Corps has caught 
the imagination not only of those peo- 
ple to whom I have referred; it has 
caught the imagination of the youth of 
America. 

While I was traveling in Africa last De- 
cember, the idea of the Youth Corps was 
receiving greater and greater currency 
in our own country. News of it spread 
rapidly in every country where we vis- 
ited and in every little group with which 
we talked. It was the central subject of 
conversation. I can report firsthand 
that it was likewise the central theme of 
hope. It provided a common denomina- 
tor of understanding and a common 
language of communication which the 
people in the so-called Dark Continent 
immediately understood and were quick 
to grasp with enthusiasm. I suggest that 
there has been considerable concern 
about projecting our cultural pattern 
in ways which other men may under- 
stand, a concern over closing the gap 
between our way of life and the way of 
life of people who seem not to have been 
so fortunate as we. The closing of the 
gap is made possible, in considerable 
measure, by an idea which serves as a 
bridge from one society to the other. It 
is that contribution, which we now have 
a chance, in the ratification of this bill, 
to endorse and to realize in its fulfillment. 

Here at home, the excitement that the 
Peace Corps has provoked is a reflection, 
it seems to me, on the complacency, the 
lethargy, or the frustration that is un- 
derstandably bound to overtake a peo- 
ple after 15 years of repeated crisis. It 
is, therefore, most important that we 
avoid the temptation of doing nothing, 
of nailing down the hatch, of standing on 
the status quo, when the world around 
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us is sweeping through courses of change 
perhaps far greater than any the world 
has ever known before in such a com- 
pacted interval of time and over so vast 
an area. 

So for our own people to be stirred to 
the realization of the opportunity at 
hand is important, indeed. How much 
they need to be stirred can be testified 
to by anyone who travels within the 
country these days. The tendency on 
the part of people to retreat to the con- 
ception that they can buy their way into 
the solution of the problem, or to believe 
that we can now arm our way into the 
solution of the problem, is an approach 
which indeed poses dangers to our coun- 
try and constitute real roadblocks to the 
final solution of these problems. 

In the past year, I have had occasion 
to speak on the campuses of a good 
many of the colleges and universities of 
the Nation, campuses where the young 
people of America are being accused of 
going to sleep on the affairs of our time, 
where the finger is being pointed to them 
as a generation of coming delinquents. 
I can say that everywhere on those cam- 
puses the mere mention of the Peace 
Corps has triggered an excitment, a 
sparkle in the eye, a vigor in discussion, 
which should remind us all that the real 
spirit of America is very much in our 
youth. 

I should like to echo what the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. Humpurey] said yesterday 
when he remarked that our real concern 
should be with our delinquent adults 
more so than with our juveniles at a 
time like this. That is evident in the 
faces of young America on the campuses 
of our country, faces which display the 
personality, the drive, and the ideas 
which get through. Among the new na- 
tions which aspire to the twin goals of 
independence and individual freedom, 
we have found, in our contacts around 
the world, that the youth of America 
serve perpetually as the finest ambassa- 
dors of the American idea. 

I can remember in one of the newly in- 
dependent countries in the Congo how 
difficult it was at the beginning of our 
stay to talk to anyone except officials, 
the so-called dignitaries in the commu- 
nity. It was through the efforts of an 
18-year-old American youth that we 
broke through the barriers of official- 
dom and reached an opportunity for 
frank and open conversation, discussion, 
and understanding agreements with peo- 
ples who, in some ways, are as far re- 
moved from our habits and experience 
as any people could be. 

Even while traveling in the Soviet 
Union, I remember how, after the diffi- 
culties of many days of trying to break 
down the formalities of the official tour- 
ist service, and the rigidities of the Com- 
munist Party members, and their po- 
liteness but lack of open communication, 
the young university students who were 
traveling with us found the ways 
through and around those curtains of 
communication. Because of them, we 
were able to talk a language that the 
youth, even of that remote area, could 
understand. 

What I am saying is that in the youth 
of America we have an arsenal of free- 
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dom, a weapon of the greatest potency. 
It is that weapon, the spirit of freedom 
and the pursuit of peace, that the pro- 
posed legislation creates for us the op- 
portunity to employ. This is an oppor- 
tunity which we have been too cautious 
in putting to work. It is not as though 
we were going out on untried paths. 
While there have been suggestions made 
that the Peace Corps should have started 
on a more modest basis, that we are 
starting on too great a scale and in too 
hurried a fashion, I think it is well for 
the Recorp to show that there are many 
guidelines and many collective experi- 
ences which can help to shape our ac- 
tivities in this endeavor. The excellent 
endeavors of the missionary groups, par- 
ticularly in Africa, Asia, and a part of 
Latin America, have helped in many 
ways. The activities of private groups, 
such as Crossroads Africa, likewise, have 
accumulated experiences from which we 
are able to profit. The activities of some 
of the great private foundations in the 
United States which have been exploring 
the foreign frontiers for many years help 
still further. Our own immediate ex- 
periences, through the activities of the 
ICA, add to our reservoir of experience. 

In my judgment, out of those accumu- 
lated experiences Mr. Sargent Shriver, 
the Director of the program, has very 
ably, cautiously, and with sensitive 
reasoning, drafted a meaningful and 
useful launching program in order to 
put to work the youth of our land for 
the youth of the world. Overseas, we 
have had requests, for something over 
20,000 Peace Corps men. On the other 
hand, we have, here at home, the filed 
applications of more than 12,000 volun- 
teers. What this says is not only that 
there is a receptivity for the Peace 
Corps overseas, but that there is a read- 
iness to serve, with a sense or spirit of 
austerity here at home far in excess of 
what the initial program makes possi- 
ble. The calculated program which will 
put to work some 2,700 to 3,000 Peace 
Corps men in the first year is a far cry 
from the requests which have been made 
and far from the number of volunteers 
for this service here at home. 

In my judgment, this is, if anything, 
a program which is perhaps too small 
in its very inception. Certainly it is not 
too large. In fact, one of the real cal- 
culated risks we will be taking now is 
that there will be only 3,000 young peo- 
ple—only 3,000 who will be put to work 
with a purpose, a cause, and a goal in 
sight. 

I say that because of the excitabili- 
ties that have emerged from the idea 
for the tens of thousands of young peo- 
ple in our country who have found in 
the Peace Corps a new reason for be- 
lieving in a much larger American cause 
and have found an opportunity to serve 
in the achievement of that cause. 

It is that conviction which leads me 
to hope that in the careful, cautious, 
and dedicated efforts which go into the 
commencement of this program work, 
we shall set the pattern or the stage for 
a very carefully projected expansion of 
it as our experience with it permits us to 
do. It is this area, then, which reflects 
the real opportunity for our country to 
strike a blow, at minimal cost, in a way 
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which will bring in returns immeasur- 
able in terms of dollars or calculated 
material standards, but in a way that 
will last with people. 

Recently, in another forum, I had oc- 
casion to talk about the importance of 
having Americans reach the minds, the 
spirit, and the soul of other peoples. 

Mr. President, I submit that in the long 
run such contacts will mean a great deal 
more to the ultimate balancing of the 
record and to the registering of achieve- 
ments than will the immediate, year-to- 
year, material landmarks which may be 
erected in behalf of countries and 
peoples in other parts of the globe. 

So I lend my wholehearted and dedi- 
cated support, endorsement, and vote to 
the Peace Corps and its full complement, 
as requested. I express the wish that it 
might be more, not less. I think it well 
that we remember that at this time when 
we are increasing our military appropri- 
ations and are intensifying our military 
endeavor, the very worst move we could 
make would be to permit our heavily 
weighted military posture to crowd out 
of the spectrum of human events the 
profile of a peaceful America, the face of 
@ young America, and the goals of an 
ideal America, for it is there that our 
richest harvest indeed lies. 

In time of crisis we have always found 
it possible to rise to military heights. 
But unless we learn that in the crisis of 
peace, equal heights must be mounted, 
equal fervor must be commanded, and 
equal sacrifice must be encouraged, we 
shall not reach those higher goals in a 
less warlike world. 

Surely a country such as ours, which 
during the last great war was willing 
and able, by brilliant dedication, to send 
12 million of its young people around 
the world, with guns on their shoulders, 
can find it possible now to send 3,000 
of its young people around the world 
with their hands ready for toil, with 
their heads ready for ideas, and with 
their hearts ready for the spirit of hu- 
man companionship, individual dignity, 
and the freedom of man. 





CONDITIONS FOR NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH CASTRO 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, there 
is increasing evidence that Castro is try- 
ing to effect a reconciliation with the 
United States. He is trying to secure 
US. recognition of the status quo there, 
with an ultimate renewal of the very 
profitable United States-Cuba trade, now 
greatly reduced. This information, 
which has been hinted at from many di- 
rections, was apparently clearly conveyed 
to U.S. representatives at the Punta del 
Este Conference by Major Che Guevara, 
the real mastermind behind the Commu- 
nist takeover in Cuba. 

Mr. President, I am not surprised by 
this latest move of Che Guevara, who 
apparently accomplished many of his ob- 
jectives at the Conference in winning 
over Latin American diplomats and 
creating new pressures for a Cuban- 
American accommodation. But I be- 
lieve the administration should quickly 
move by a firm declaration of policy to 
counteract these Cuban schemes. It is 
time for the United States to take a clear 
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public position with regard to Cuba. For 
a long time I have advocated that a com- 
plete embargo be instituted, except for 
indispensable food and medicine sup- 
plies. The fact that this has not been 
done to date has certainly strengthened 
Castro’s hand to such a point that now 
he is apparently trying to restore Ameri- 
can-Cuban trade at its high pre-Castro 
level. It is evident that Cuba is suffer- 
ing from economic dislocations which 
are common in all Communist countries 
and which have led to untold hardship in 
Eastern Germany and Communist 
China, for example. It is no wonder 
that Castro is trying to alleviate this 
hardship by restoring some of his profit- 
able trade with the United States. But 
there is no reason why we should help 
him out. 

Before this Government even consid- 
ers such a possibility, there are four con- 
ditions which should be met. First, there 
should be free elections in Cuba, super- 
vised by the Organization of American 
States, in which all Cubans, including 
refugees, are permitted freely and safely 
to cast their ballots. Opposition parties 
must be permitted to present candidates 
and to operate, regardless of the election 
results. Such an election is the best 
long-term method of purging Cuba and 
this hemisphere of the Soviet and Com- 
munist domination which Castro and 
Guevara have brought. 

Second, there must be equitable com- 
pensation from the Cuban Government 
for all American property seized and na- 
tionalized. Unless this is done, we can 
come to no terms with Castro. His ac- 
tion in seizing these goods was the action 
of a bandit, and full restitution must be 
made before we can consider renewing 
contacts with Cuba. 

Third, there must be an end to arma- 
ments and munitions imports from the 
Soviet bloc and strategic shipments to 
the Soviet bloc. Imported weapons will 
be used only as a threat to Cuba’s neigh- 
bors, or as a Means of intimidating the 
Cuban population. In no case should 
these weapons shipments be allowed to 
continue. We should also call for a halt 
on shipments of strategic materials like 
cobalt from Cuba to the Communist bloc. 

Finally, Castro must put an end to his 
efforts at infiltration and subversion in 
the rest of the hemisphere. The distri- 
bution of propaganda pamphlets, the 
training of guerrilla forces, incitement of 
riots and mob demonstrations have all 
been a deliberate part of Castro’s policy 
to undermine the free, elected govern- 
ments of Latin America. Until these 
efforts are brought to a clear and 
definite halt, there should be no 
further US. transactions with the 
Communist government of Fidel Castro. 

The policy of the United States in 
Latin America has too often been 
marked by vacillation and a lack of 
vigor. This is no time to substitute for- 
eign air for foreign policy. It is time 
for the United States to take the in- 
itiative in foreign policy and to offer 
fewer dollars and more sense. 

In Latin America and Cuba, as else- 
where in the world, we must stand by 
our principles. No reconciliation with 
Castro is possible, as the President and 
Secretary of State have indicated, as 
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long as he remains the pawn of an alien 
Communist ideology. The steps and 
conditions I have proposed are the very 
minimum which the United States 
should set for any renewed contacts with 
Cuba. The administration should make 
this clear, not only to Castro, but also 
to all the other nations of this hemi- 
sphere. 

In the long run, the success of the al- 
liance for progress, which was so elo- 
quently initiated by the President, will 
depend not only on increased foreign 
aid to Latin America but also on 
more vigorous hemispheric cooperation 
against the menace of communism, as 
exemplified by Fidel Castro. The prin- 
ciples of self-determination, which the 
Vice President most eloquently reaf- 
firmed in Berlin, must also be reaf- 
firmed in this hemisphere, for Cuba, 
because only by self-determination and 
flexible democratic institutions can the 
nations of Latin America realize the 
long-range high-level social and eco- 
nomic goals set by the alliance for prog- 
ress at the recent meeting. 





WE MUST NOT FORCE BRITISH 
GUIANA INTO SOVIET CAMP 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the people of British Guiana have gone 
to the polls in a free election. With more 
than 80 percent of all eligible voters cast- 
ing ballots. Dr. Cheddi Jagan has been 
elected to lead the Government. His 
People’s Progressive Party apparently 
has won 20 of 35 seats in the legislature. 

This appears to me to be a decisive vic- 
tory in an election which, as far as we 
know, was honestly conducted. The 
election was supervised by British au- 
thorities. There have been no charges 
of fraud or vote buying. 

Some responsible Americans assert the 
United States should have attempted to 
influence the voting in British Guiana 
to try to,prevent the election of Dr. 
Jagan. 

Mr. President, we cannot talk out of 
both sides of our mouth at the same time. 
We cannot risk war in Berlin over the 
right of Germans to self-determination 
while at the same time implying we 
should have prevented it in British 
Guiana. 

Frankly, had I been a voter in British 
Guiana, undoubtedly I would have voted 
for another party and its candidate, and 
regretted Dr. Jagan’s victory. 

But it is one thing, Mr. President, to 
regret the results of a freely held elec- 
tion. It is another thing to denounce 
it and assert the United States should 
have prevented the result. 

Can it be possible that responsible 
Americans take the view that the United 
States has a mandate from Almighty 
God to interfere with elections in a 
country emerging into freedom? 

In cur country we are presently at- 
tempting to revive the good neighbor 
policy of Franklin D. Roosevelt and Cor- 
dell Hull through a new alliance for 
progress with Latin American nations. 
It is a mockery of this concept to con- 
tend we should have intervened in, or 
attempted to influence, free elections in 
a neighboring nation south of the border. 
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Mr. President, the gloomy prediction 
has been made that the election of 
Dr. Jagan establishes a Communist 
beachhead on the South American Conti- 
nent and that Dr. Jagan will go the 
way of Castro. 

I assert this is jumping the gun. 
There is no surer way of pushing British 
Guiana into the Communist orbit than 
to declare it an enemy, and treat it as 
such, at this early date and without any 
proof. 

We should extend the hand of friend- 
ship to the new government and encour- 
age its efforts to improve conditions of 
the people of British Guiana. 

Certainly, we should not turn our 
backs on this emerging nation and thus 
force it into dependence on Moscow. 

Mr. President, in a very perceptive 
editorial, the New York Times of August 
23 states the hope that British Guiana 
can become a constructive member of 
the inter-American alliance. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 23, 1961] 
GUIANA ELECTIONS 

Dr. Cheddi B. Jagan and his leftist People’s 
Progressive Party won their expected victory 
in the British Guiana elections. He will 
form a government that will have internal 
self-rule, and it is indicated that he will 
press immediately for independence for 
British Guiana. 

Dr. Jagan has been labeled by some high 
American officials and some Senators as a 
Communist, or the equivalent of one. If 
this were to prove the official U.S. Govern- 
ment attitude, Dr. Jagan and his govern- 
ment would certainly be in the commu- 
nistic camp alongside of Cuba very soon. 

He has made it clear that he does not 
want this to happen. In letters quoted in 
the Times by our correspondent Tad Szulc 
last week, Dr. Jagan pledged himself and 
his party to adhere to the principles of par- 
liamentary democracy. He also expressed 
his desire and expectation to link Guiana 
economically to the hemispheric system. In 
fact, Guiana will probably try to share in 
President Kennedy’s alliance for progress 
plan. 

This does not mean that British Guiana 
will be politically alined to the United States. 
The People’s Progressive Party professes 
neutrality in foreign affairs. There is no 
doubt that Dr. Jagan and his American-born 
wife are far to the left and very radical in 
their ideas. “The People’s Progressive Party 
has definite objectives,” Dr. Jagan said on 
July 29 in a radio speech. “It is dedicated 
to the goal, to the ideal of socialism.” 

Pending evidence to the contrary, the 
United States has everything to gain by 
taking Dr. Jagan’s pronouncements at their 
face value. If British Guiana is handled 
by the United States with some understand- 
ing, sophistication and sympathy there is 
every reason to hope it will become a de- 
sirable member of the inter-American sys- 
tem. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. I commend the Senator 
for his statement on the election in 
British Guiana and to associate myself 
completely with his statement and the 
point he makes. It seems to me we have 
acquired a severe tendency in this coun- 
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try to assume, that whenever there is 
an election in which a person we do not 
favor has been elected, the Communists 
must have engineered it. By this type 
of reasoning we are giving Mr. Khru- 
shchev and his associates credit for 
events over which they had no control. 
We are employing the very worst psy- 
chology and very poor reasoning in so 
doing. The sooner we in this country 
come to realize that there are great 
movements and great changes, which 
would take place even if there were not 
a Communist nor a Russian on the face 
of the earth, the sooner we will begin 
to acquire a posture in which people will 
be able to understand the kind of move- 
ments that are taking place. 

To assign to the Communists credit 
because somebody we like has not been 
elected is giving to the Communists 
unjust rewards. It is not logical nor 
does it represent sound reasoning to 
give them all of the credit for happen- 
ings over which they had no control 
and over which they could not have 
exercised any influence in the first place. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. May I extend 
my congratulations to the senior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming for his statement in 
connection with the brief remarks I have 
made. He has said so ably what I have 
been trying to say. All of us know that 
the winds of freedom are blowing 
throughout the world in a manner and to 
an extent almost beyond belief. Certain- 
ly, we should do everything within our 
power to encourage the newly emerging 
nations that are seeking freedom. 

It is noteworthy that some responsible 
Americans, who have been saying right 
along what a splendid ally we have in 
Franco Spain, and who have been paying 
deference and devotion to the dictator 
Franco and his dictatorship in Spain, 
where no free elections have been per- 
mitted and where hundreds of people 
who were on the losing side in the 1937 
civil war still languish in Spanish dun- 
geons, are the very people who speak 
about this allegedly Communist beach- 
head in British Guiana and criticize the 
free and democratic election recently 
conducted there. 

I appreciate the remarks by my dis- 
tinguished colleague. I am happy he is 
in agreement with me. 

Mr,CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpicxk in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I am glad to 
yield to the distinguished junior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Cuurcu]. 

Mr. CHURCH. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio for the 
remarks he has made. It seems we have 
come to view the world in two colors— 
red and white. This results, I fear, from 
the extent to which we have become in- 
timidated by communism, and it has led 
us, since we seem to regard all the world 
which is not Communist as white, to 
formulate a foreign policy based upon 
the preservation of the status quo. This, 
as the Senator from Ohio has so well 
pointed out leads us into strange al- 
liances with countries having nothing 
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at all in common with the principles 
of the United States. It also results in 
allowing the Communists to appear to 
be the champions of change, even while 
we appear to be defenders of a status 
quo which cannot last, for history will 
wash over it. 

Such a policy, it seems to me, is fore- 
doomed to failure. It is self-defeating. 
Somehow the United States must break 
out of this vice and undertake to ally 
itself with these forces of change, when- 
ever we can, and thus to make clearer 
that the United States does, in fact, 
stand for progress for people, and for 
reform in many parts of the world which 
are desperately in need of it. 

I think that is the gist of the message 
the Senator from Ohio has given us to- 
day. I commend the Senator for it. It 
was very timely indeed, because he has 
related it to the elections which have 
just taken place in British Guiana, 
where there may yet be an opportunity 
to rescue the reform movement from 
Communist hands. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I thank the 
able and learned Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. This discussion has 
touched off a rather stirring feeling on 
the particular question. It seems to me 
it brings into focus how much we have 
become obsessed with stopping the Com- 
munists, with stopping the Russians, so 
much so that we have lost sight of the 
rest of the world. 

The important thing, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, is to take care of people. The 
real contest is not that of the Ameri- 
cans against the Russians. I think the 
history of the human race some day will 
record, as to this interval in which we 
are living, that the great movement 
afoot was neither communism nor 
Americanism but the drive for inde- 
pendence and human dignity on the 
part of great masses of the world. 

What we are doing is competing with 
the Communists, among others, for a so- 
lution to the plight of individuals who 
have been negelected up to now in the 
story of mankind. If we could view our 
own way of life, the principles to which 
we hold and our general dedication, as a 
fair, reasonable and exciting solution to 
the cause of people, I think we would 
more clearly keep in the proper per- 
spective the role of Russian imperialism 
and Communist conspiracy. We would 
then not be so ready to engulf ourselves 
so completely in the negative posture of 
fighting communism—which we know 
we must do, and dare not relent on— 
and we would more carefully select the 
most effective way to fight. 

If we can remove from around the 
world the beds of disease, starvation, and 
poverty in which communism feeds, and 
if we can supply in the wake a reasonable 
hope for people to raise their standards 
of living and to increase the areas of 
freedom, communism will wither on the 
vine. This is the positive projection, in 
my judgment, to which our own country 
and our own way of life must dedicate 
itself and concentrate its efforts toward 
achieving. 
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The excellent comments made by the 
Senator from Idaho, added to those made 
by the Senator from Ohio, seem to me 
to have brought appropriately into the 
picture the combination of these two 
concepts. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I appreciate very much the erudite state- 
ments of the learned Senator from Wy- 
oming. I am happy indeed to find that 
he and I are in complete agreement in 
our views on this tremendously impor- 
tant subject. 





PEACE CORPS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2000) to provide for a 
Peace Corps to help the peoples of in- 
terested countries and areas in meeting 
their needs for skilled manpower. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
it has been rightfully said many times 
by the distinguished assistant majority 
leader, the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HuMPHREY] that the Peace Corps 
deserves an opportunity to prove itself. 

One of the obligations that a shrinking 
world has thrust upon us is the need to 
learn how other peoples live and to in- 
form them how we live. 

For these purposes, it is proposed to 
make permanent by legislation the Peace 
Corps, which will train American men 
and women to help other nations meet 
urgent needs for skilled manpower. 

Mr. President, I support this program. 
I think we can approve the Peace Corps 
with our eyes wide open. We should 
neither overestimate, nor underestimate, 
its potential value. We should give it a 
fair opportunity to prove itself by voting 
for this authorization for 1 year. 

No doubt it is true there is a need for 
trained groups of American men and 
women to go overseas, either through 
private organizations or as representa- 
tives of the U.S. Government, to help 
people in poverty-stricken nations to 
improve their lot. 

Much more than sending inexperi- 
enced groups of “do-gooders” is essen- 
tial. I am glad to note that Sargent 
Shriver, Director of the Peace Corps, has 
instituted a thorough screening and 
training program for volunteers. We 
shall know that persons who go overseas 
as Peace Corps representatives will have 
been carefully selected and prepared for 
the arduous jobs they must do and the 
hardships they will face. 

At the outset, $40 million, which has 
been requested to operate the Peace 
Corps through June 30, 1962, should be 
considered adequate; probably this en- 
tire amount need not be spent. 

This will enable our Government to 
send approximately 3,000 men and wom- 
en to Latin America, Asia, and Africa. 

It should be understood, Mr. Presi- 
dent—and apparently there is a great 
deal of misinformation about this—that 
Peace Corps groups will not go barging 
into a nation uninvited. 

They will work in a foreign land at the 
express request of the host government 
and on projects which will further the 
development of that country, and raise 
the standard of living of its people. 
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Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator has spoken 
of the signal fact that the Peace Corps 
men are not going in where they are not 
wanted or asked. I think we ought al- 
ways to bear in mind that as of today 
there are more than 20,000 requests for 
Peace Corps men in countries in which 
we believe they would have a contri- 
bution to make. 

In the face of that request, we are 
asking in the pending bill for 2,700 in- 
dividuals to go to work. Therefore, it 
seems to me that, we cannot be accused 
of exaggerating the beginnings of this 
program. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The distin- 
guished senior Senator from Wyoming 
has made an extremely important state- 
ment. 

At the present time there are approx- 
imately 450 Peace Corps volunteers in 
training for 7 projects. All 50 States of 
the Union are represented. 

The contemplated pay of $75 a month 
for volunteers is, in the end, only a frac- 
tion of the cost to our Government. It 
is undoubtedly an inadequate payment 
to the men and women who will be se- 
lected for this important work. 

Director Shriver very frankly esti- 
mates that the cost for each volunteer 
will be $9,000 a year. They will receive 
subsistence, clothing allowances, travel 
expenses, and medical services. 

Some, unfortunately, will be injured 
in the line of duty. It is possible that 
many will be afflicted with malaria or 
other serious ailments Americans acquire 
in some underdeveloped countries. We 
might as well face that fact head on. In 
the’ future, claims for disability pay- 
ments will probably be sought and ob- 
tained 


It is clear that Peace Corps volunteers 
will have to be prepared to sacrifice what 
most of them consider elementary com- 
forts. 

They must be physically fit. They 
must be men and women of good will and 
must have the zeal of hardy missionaries. 
They must not be propagandists. In- 
stead, by example, they must win friends 
for America and our way of life. Sar- 
gent Shriver knows that these attributes 
are necessary, and applicants are thor- 
oughly screened for them. 

In my opinion, the Peace Corps can 
gain friends for the United States and 
greatly assist development of backward 
nations. I assert it deserves the chance 
to succeed. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator makes a 
very important point near the conclusion 
of his remarks when he emphasizes that 
this is no exotic pleasure jaunt on which 
these people are embarking. I know 
that in some conversations many individ- 
uals who have not been well acquainted 
with the functions of the Peace Corps 
program, suggest that it would be an ex- 
citing thing to visit Africa, certain parts 
of southeast Asia or some portions of 
Latin America. What our people must 
understand is that it is one thing to take 
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a Cook’s tour of these areas and to stop 
at air conditioned hotels, to enjoy the 
usual comforts that are available and to 
accept the treatment that is accorded 
tourists, but that it is quite another 
thing to go back into the hinterland, into 
the bush of Africa, or back in the bush 
in southeast Asia to help build a road, 
or to teach in a small village, or to work 
in a rice paddy. That is a far cry from 
the comforts usually associated with 
tourist travel. The sooner that this is 
understood, the better it will be for all 
concerned. We must face the situation 
realistically. The people who will take 
part in this program will make sacrifices. 

Apparently the only reason that these 
people are doing what they are doing is 
that they believe in people and in this 
kind of people-to-people work, and wish 
to contribute to the goal sought to be 
achieved by the program. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The Senator is 
entirely correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I am glad to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say both 
to the Senator from Ohio and tc the 
Senator from Wyoming how much I 
concur in their analysis of this situation 
and in the worthwhileness of the pro- 
gram, as well as their basic analysis of 
the world situation which faces our 
country. I express my commendation 
and appreciation to the Senator from 
Ohio for his support of the Peace Corps, 
and I particularly am pleased by the 
support of the Senator from Wyoming. 

It seems to me what we are doing is 
adding some real spirit and new pur- 
pose to our foreign policy. If ever there 
was a program which exemplified the 
ideals of this country and the genuine 
purposes of the United States, I believe 
it is the Peace Corps, because it empha- 
sizes the contribution which people can 
make. 

This is not a money program. In fact, 
the amount of money involved in the 
program is modest, when one considers 
foreign relations and national security. 
This is a program in which we put the 
talent, the spirit, the body and the mind 
of our people to work helping other peo- 
ple. It is a cooperative endeavor. It 
has reciprocity to it, as I tried to indicate 
yesterday. It is a program not only of 
what we are able to give to others but, 
in a sense, what they are able to give 
to us through a better understanding of 
the world in which we live. 

As the Senator from Wyoming indi- 
cated, we are obsessed these days, and 
have been for a long time, with Soviet 
Russia and the Communist approach. 
We are obsessed to the point that we 
forget one of the ways the Soviet Union 
may conquer the world is for us to forget 
the rest of the world. I have oftentimes 
thought, as we build great military bases 
around the Soviet Union, which put our 
fighting forces in an advance position, 
that we might very well think of how 
we could surround the Soviet Union not 
merely with military bases but, more 
importantly, with viable, progressive, free 
societies. ‘The impact on the Soviet 
Union of that kind of environment would 
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have much more effect even than the 
impact of a military base. 

What we are attempting to do in the 
Peace Corps is to take the long look. 

That is what I like about the Peace 
Corps. It is realistic. We know one 
does not change the patterns of deca- 
dence, frustration, unemployment, hun- 
ger, poverty, misery, and sickness quickly. 
It takes time. We have learned this 
from our experience in our own com- 
munities, when we have sought to clear 
up slum areas, or when we have sought 
to rehabilitate a bit of America. Even 
when there is an area of temporary em- 
ployment, we know how much effort it 
takes, how much time it takes, and how 
difficult it is to change the patterns of 
conduct. 

This is a program designed to bring to 
bear upon a particular set of circum- 
stances not only the money and the 
wealth of the United States, which is a 
very limited part, but also our greatest 
asset—our skill, our capacity, our ability, 
our trained manpower; in this instance 
most of it being young. 

I believe I have heard the Senator 
from Wyoming say how good our young 
people have proved to be as representa- 
tives of our country overseas. Seldom, 
if ever, do we receive a complaint about 
@ young person overseas. Rather some 
old fellow who has decided that he knows 
how to run the whole world will barge 
into a meeting and give those attending 
@ piece of his mind. Such people ought 
to be exceedingly careful about such 
procedure, because they may run short 
of “pieces.” 

The other day a letter came to me from 
an executive of a large company, who 
in complete violation of another coun- 
try’s rules and regulations, and in viola- 
tion of the law, insisted on his rights as 
an American citizen to violate their laws. 
He went to our Ambassador and wanted 
to know why the Ambassador had not 
stood up for him. 

This is the kind of thing that causes 
America to have the image of the “ugly 
American.” The young people who have 
been in the experiment for international 
living, the Friends program overseas, in 
the program of the 4-H Clubs, and in a 
host of other programs have been towers 
of strength for this country. 

What the Peace Corps really does is to 
implement, supplement, and augment 
the work that is already underway by 
many voluntary organizations. It puts 
the Government of the United States in 
step with the people of the United 
States. That is the purpose of the Peace 
Corps. Let the Government catch up 
with what the people are attempting to 
do by fortifying the efforts of our volun- 
tary organizations, and thus putting the 
Government of the United States on 
record as being a part of a great move- 
ment in this Nation of young men and 
women who are determined to devote 
their lives to the purpose of saving life 
rather than losing it. 

I have often wondered how people can 
describe patriotism as being only that 
which requires that we stand firm at 
Berlin. They say, “You must be of stout 
heart.” Sometimes it is good also to be 
of warm heart. Sometimes it is good to 
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have hands that know how to do some- 
thing besides pull a trigger. Sometimes 
it is better to have a kind of know-how 
to create and construct rather than 
merely to destroy. 

What the Peace Corps attempts to do 
is to build the other side, so to speak, 
of our defense structure. 

We all know the need of defense. We 
are now speaking about a $40 million 
bill. We have already spent more time 
in consideration of the bill than we 
spent on the $46 billion defense bill. We 
could hardly get the defense bill to the 
Senate fast enough. Senators were say- 
ing to the President, “Hurry up. Send 
down a bigger request.’’ Not only that, 
but when the President did send down 
a request, we added another $500 mil- 
lion to it, and said, “Mr. President, you 
did not know what you were doing. We 
will give you more money than you 
wanted.” 

Yet here is a program in respect to 
which we ask for an authorization. Our 
citizenry must know the difference be- 
tween an authorization and an appro- 
priation. Sometimes the two never 
meet. The authorization goes far out to 
one side, and the appropriation fre- 
quently stops about two-thirds short of 
the mark, and sometimes less than that. 

But here we have a Peace Corps pro- 
posal to put 2,700 young men and women 
to work in the far-off places of the 
world, teaching people how to read and 
write, helping them with their sanita- 
tion, helping them with their work in 
construction, and with their agriculture. 
There are 2,700 of them. 

That is almost twice the number that 
went into Berlin on the occasion of our 
Vice President’s visit to Berlin. The 
2,700 young men and women who go out 
to do this work will cost the Govern- 
ment of the United States far less for 
1 year on the job than will the 1,500 
men who are on the line in Berlin. Both 
groups are needed. We do not have an 
either/or choice. We need both. I 
compliment Senators for taking up the 
cudgel for the proposed program. 

This morning’s newspaper indicated 
the caliber of people that Mr. Shriver is 
selecting as oversea representatives of 
the Peace Corps. I do not know how 
he gets some of the people he obtains. 
Men and women are leaving jobs that 
pay far more than they will receive un- 
der the Peace Corps. They are being 
asked to leave their universities; they 
are being asked to give up their work. 
Some of them have invested years of 
their lives in their work. They are being 
asked to pick up and move to another 
place under the uncertainties of con- 
gressional legislative policy. 

We are talking about a l-year pro- 
gram, a $40 million authorization. Yet 
this morning’s newspaper revealed that 
top grade administrative and academic 
personnel at top grade universities in 
this country, at which men and women 
have devoted a lifetime to their profes- 
sions, are prepared to help—not to stay 
in the comforts of Washington, but to 
g0, as representatives of the United 
States for the Peace Corps, to countries 
where living conditions are not good, 
where members of the Corps must leave 
their families, and take less income. 
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I believe the program embodies 
real sacrifice. This kind of patriotism 
touches my heart, and the hearts of 
other Senators. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Youne] for what he is 
doing, and other Senators who have 
participated in the discussion during the 
last 2 days. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 166] 
Anderson Hickey McClellan 
Bartlett Hill McGee 
Beall Holland Moss 
Bible Hruska Neuberger 
Boggs Humphrey Pell 
Burdick Jordan Prouty 
Church Keating Proxmire 
Clark Kefauver Randolph 
Dirksen Kerr Scott 
Ervin Kuchel Tower 
Gruening Lausche Wiley 
Hart Long, Hawaii Williams, N.J. 
Hickenlooper Mansfield Young, Ohio 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. Easttanp], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. HartTKE], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. LonG] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. CHaAvEz] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BripcEs] and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. CaRLson] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). A quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms is instructed to exe- 
cute the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
ALLOTT, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BusH, Mr. 
Butter, Mr. Byrp of Virginia, Mr. Byrp 
of West Virginia, Mr. CANNON, Mr. CAPE- 
HART, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. Case of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Case of South Dakota, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Cotton, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
Dovuctas, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. ENGLE, Mr. Fone, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
GoLpwatTeER, Mr. Gore, Mr. HaYpEn, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. JAvITs, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. 
Lone of Louisiana, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. 
McCartHuy, Mr. McNamara, Mr. METCALF, 
Mr. MILLER, Mr. MONRONEY, Mr. MorsE, 
Mr. Morton, Mr. Munpt, Mr. MUSKIE, 
Mr. Pastore, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. Rus- 
SELL, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, 
Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. SmitH of Massachu- 
setts, Mrs. SmiruH of Maine, Mr. SparK- 
MAN, Mr. STENNIs, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. 
TALMADGE, Mr. THuRMOND, Mr. WILLIAMS 
of Delaware, Mr. YARBOROUGH, and Mr. 
Youne of North Dakota entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, af- 
ter consultation with various interested 
Senators I wish to propound a unani- 
mous-consent request. I ask that 1% 
hours be allocated to the Hickenlooper 
amendment, which seeks to reduce the 
amount for the Peace Corps reported by 
the committee with that time to start at 
2 o’clock and to conclude at 3:30, or be- 
fore, if time is yielded back; the time to 
be equally divided between the majority 
leader and the minority leader; and that 
at the conclusion of the allocation of 
time the yeas and nays be taken on the 
question of adoption of its amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to have the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is what I 
meant; the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that in the mean- 
time other amendments will be consid- 
ered. The Hickenlooper amendment 
will be debated starting at 2 o’clock. 
The debate will go to 3:30, or could be 
concluded before that time if there is 
no inclination to use up all the time by 
either side. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if time is yielded back it will be 
understood the vote can be taken imme- 
diately upon the expiration of the time 
for debate, even though it is prior to 
3:30? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator wish to include in the unan- 
imous-consent request amendments to 
the Hickenlooper amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. I ask for the 
regular stipulation, that it cover all 
amendments to the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
inquire whether we shall be permitted 
to offer amendments after the Hicken- 
looper amendment is acted on. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. The Senate 
will not start debate on the Hickenlooper 
amendment until 2 o’clock. Perhaps we 
could in the meantime arrive at accom- 
modations or agreements concerning the 
other amendments which are now at the 
desk. After consideration of the Hicken- 
looper amendment, there will be no pre- 
cluding of other amendments. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have an amendment 
at the desk, but I cannot agree to offer 
it between now and 2 o’clock. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator may 
offer it later, or perhaps we can arrive 
at an accommodation in the meantime. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana. The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have two or 
three amendments, which I am perfectly 
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willing to begin to call up at this time for 
consideration, none of which is the 
amendment referred to in the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. I am per- 
fectly willing to proceed with those 
amendments at this time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think we can 
clarify the parliamentary situation in 
order to enable the Senate to move along 
the lines that the Senator from Iowa has 
suggested. I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc, and that the bill, as 
amended, be considered as original text 
for the purpose of amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
I understand the parliamentary situa- 
tion would permit the offering of the 
amendments of the Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. HicKENLOOPER], the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Keattnc], the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis] and others. 
Those amendments are at the desk. 
Therefore, I would appreciate it if we 
could proceed on the basis of that un- 
derstanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment until 2 o’clock 
p.m., when the Senate will proceed to 
consider the Hickenlooper amendment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Do I correctly 
understand that there is no time limita- 
tion on any amendment except the 
Hickenlooper amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. DolI correctly 
understand the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HumpHREY] to be 
that the only time to offer amendments 
will be from now until 2 o’clock? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. I said be- 
tween now and 2 o’clock the Senate 
could take up such amendments as it 
might be able to consider. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have an in- 
terest in three amendments, and I be- 
lieve the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
CurtTIs] has one, which he cannot bring 
up before 2 o’clock. If at the hour of 
2 action has not been concluded on any 
particular amendment, will considera- 
tion of that amendment carry over until 
after the business that is scheduled for 
3:30 p.m.? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my under- 
standing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to offer in sequence 
two or three amendments, if possible. 
Therefore, if the Senator from New York 
(Mr. KEATING] would like to go ahead 


Presi- 
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with his amendment now, he would not 
have to wait until the other amend- 
ments are out of the way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New York seek recog- 
nition? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
seek recognition. I call up my amend- 
ment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 43, 
between lines 10 and 11, it is proposed 
to insert a new section as follows: 

Sec. 23. Study by Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. (a) Upon the expiration of the 
fiscal year 1963, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate shall undertake or 
cause to be undertaken a full and complete 
study of the operation and activities of the 
Peace Corps during the preceding two years 
with a view to ascertaining (1) whether the 
Peace Corps is accomplishing the purposes 
for which it was established, (2) whether 
the activities of the Peace Corps have been 
effectively coordinated with foreign-aid pro- 
grams, student exchange programs, and 
other programs of the Government involv- 
ing our relations with other countries, and 
(3) whether the Peace Corps should be con- 
tinued in the same or modified form or 
whether it should be discontinued. The 
committee shall report to the Senate the 
results of its study, together with such rec- 
ommendations as it deems desirable. 


Renumber succeeding sections. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Peace Corps proposal is a novel and in- 
teresting one, which has excited much 
discussion throughout the country. The 
purpose of the Peace Corps, as I under- 
stand, is twofold. On the one hand, it 
would help the people of interested coun- 
tries and underdeveloped areas through- 
out the world in meeting their needs for 
skilled manpower. On the other hand, 
it would encourage and promote better 
understanding between the American 
participants and the residents of those 
countries as to the common goal of 
political freedom and economic better- 
ment. These are objectives which I am 
sure most Americans are eager to pro- 
mote and achieve. 

There has been an enthusiastic re- 
sponse to the Peace Corps among stu- 
dents in universities throughout the 
country. The Peace Corps staff has on 
the whole set about the planning and 
organization of Peace Corps projects 
with skill and efficiency. The Peace 
Corps has met several of the most tick- 
lish problems which it must face. One 
of those is by taking a strong stand on 
the matter of discrimination against 
American citizens in foreign countries. 
This is a commendable achievement. I 
wish that other parts of our foreign aid 
program were administered on a similar 
forthright basis. 

Secondly, Mr. Shriver, the Director of 
the Peace Corps, has wisely agreed to 
permit Peace Corps volunteers to work 
in conjunction with volunteer groups 
which are religiously oriented so long as 
Peace Corps volunteers themselves are 
not discriminated against in any way 
in selection and so long as they avoid 
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religious or proselytizing work. This is 
a@ wise decision and is to be commended. 

Mr. President, all this shows com- 
mendable effort on the part of the Peace 
Corps to combine both practical needs 
and fundamental American principles. 
But the real question about the Peace 
Corps, Mr. President, in my mind and 
in the minds of many other people 
throughout the country is simply this: 
Will it work? Will these relatively 
young and inexperienced volunteers be 
able to bring genuine assistance and un- 
derstanding to people of very different 
cultures and backgrounds in remote 
countries and have at the same time the 
deep root dedication to the American 
principles of democracy which will be 
necessary for success on this difficult 
mission? 

Mr. President, another one of the big- 
gest problems which the Peace Corps 
faces is in its selection of personnel. 
Already there has been serious criticism 
of at least two of the prospective volun- 
teers. In the interest of the success of 
this program, I strongly urge the Peace 
Corps staff to pay particular attention 
to the selection, the purposes, the qual- 
ifications, background and loyalty of 
prospective Peace Corps volunteers. 

Finally the question is also raised what 
is there to prevent this program from 
becoming another entrenched Washing- 
ton bureaucracy with high-paid admin- 
istrators in Washington who can show 
little concrete benefit for their labors? 
These are, I submit, Mr, President, the 
real questions which even the strongest 
supporters of the Peace Corps have 
asked. These questions are more im- 
portant than the question of the num- 
ber of administrators or the size and 
scope of the program. 

I think these questions are more im- 
portant than the precise amount of 
money which is to be allotted to different 
aspects of this program. Therefore, I 
have offered this amendment, which 
would provide that at the end of the 
fiscal year 1964—in other words, after 
the program has been in operation about 
3 full years—a full and impartial study 
and investigation be undertaken, either 
by the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations or by a reputable search and 
study group commissioned by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. The pur- 
pose of the study would be to ascertain 
whether the Peace Corps is actually ac- 
complishing the purposes for which it 
was established, and whether the activi- 
ties of the Peace Corps have been effect- 
tively coordinated with foreign aid pro- 
grams, with student exchange programs, 
and with other existing programs of Gov- 
ernment involving our relations with 
other countries, and whether the Peace 
Corps should be continued in the same 
way that it is set up, modified, or dis- 
continued. 

This study and report, with its recom- 
mendations, under the terms of my 
amendment, would have to be reported 
to the Senate for whatever action is may 
deem to be desirable. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
make clear that the Peace Corps as a 
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new and promising idea is still on trial, 
that its future must depend upon its 
actual performance in the field and that 
the Senate intends to undertake a care- 
ful review of Peace Corps operations 
after 3 years. 

The amendment is important. I am 
in favor of the Peace Corps, and I ex- 
pect to vote for the bill on passage. 
However I want to be sure, as I know 
many other Senators and a large number 
of American people also want to be sure, 
that the Peace Corps will accomplish 
what it was set up for. If the report at 
the end of 3 years indicates that it has 
not fulfilled its purposes, that it has 
clashed with other organizations, or that 
there has been an effort to determine or 
affect foreign policy by the people in the 
Peace Corps, we should call the experi- 
ment off at that time. In the meantime 
I believe the program has great poten- 
tiality, and I certainly wish all success 
to our Peace Corps volunteers. 

I commend the amendment to the con- 
sideration of my colleagues. 

(At this point Mrs. NeuBEerGcer took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What date does the 
Senator designate as to when the study 
should be made? 

Mr. KEATING. At the end of fiscal 
year 1964; June 30, 1964. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That would allow the 
organization to function until June 30, 
1964, to see what the experiment has 
demonstrated, would it? 

Mr. KEATING. That is the purpose 
of the amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would the Senator 
give consideration to advancing the date 
to fiscal year 1963? 

Mr. KEATING. I do not feel strongly 
about it. That would give them 2 years 
of operation, instead of 3 years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. They contemplate 
that these workers would be engaged on 
a 2-year basis. I point out how sound 
the proposal of the Senator from New 
York is. Mr. Shriver, in testifying be- 
fore the committee, took the position that 
the experiment has already been made, 
that the pilot study is complete, and that 
the pilot study and experiment have 
demonstrated the feasibility of the 
project. I am unable to find evidence of 
the pilot study and of the experiment. 
Mr. Shriver testified, at page 104 of the 
hearings: 

We have been working on a pilot experi- 
mental basis for 344, almost 4 months. Dur- 
ing that time we have tried to get answers 
to the basic problems—whether there is an 
adequate supply of manpower, the demand. 
That was the experimental phase. 


Of course, I am somewhat perplexed 
to rationalize his presentation in claim- 
ing that an experiment and pilot study 
has been made, when not even one Peace 
Corps worker has been sent into the 
world, so that we can determine what the 
ultimate results will be. 

Mr. KEATING. I share the view of 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio. 
The experiment goes beyond the very 
limited field Mr. Shriver has referred to 
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in his testimony. The experiment is 
whether the actual programs will work. 
We want to determine whether the Peace 
Corps will work, whether the Peace Corps 
personnel will carry on in harmony with 
other Government agencies. Wewant to 
be sure that there is no effort on their 
part to formulate or initiate foreign 
policy. There are a great many things 
which those of us who feel well disposed 
toward the Peace Corps are anxious to 
be convinced of. 

This is being made a permanent 
agency. It is not a temporary agency 
for a short time or for a long time. It 
will be placed on the statute books as a 
permanent agency. Therefore I do be- 
lieve that there should be some check 
on it. It seems to me that the Foreign 
Relations Committee is the appropriate 
body to make that check at the end of 
some period. 

I picked the period of 3 years, because 
that seemed to me to be a reasonable 
time for some of these questions to be 
answered. I will be glad to hear what 
the Senator from Minnesota has to say 
as to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Ohio, who queried me as to whether I 
would be willing to make the study and 
survey at the end of 2 years instead of 3 
years. I do not feel strongly about the 
length of time. I felt they ought to have 
3 years to prove their case, and that less 
than that might be too short a time. 
However, I would be happy to accept 
such a modification, if that is the gen- 
eral feeling. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I made that sugges- 
tion because of the very weak argument 
to the effect that they have already made 
the experiment. The experiment they 
made is to see if there were volunteers 
or whether foreign countries would ac- 
cept the volunteers. That is not an ex- 
periment at all. The only way to find out 
what the results will be is to see the work 
that has been done by these young men 
and young women. That cannot be done 
until they have finished their job in the 
field. 

Mr. KEATING. The _ distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota informs me that 
he feels 2 years is sufficient. I am very 
happy, therefore, to modify my amend- 
ment. I modify my amendment to pro- 
vide for 1963 instead of 1964. I believe 
the date appears in two places in the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has the right to modify his 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to say 
to the Senator from New York and the 
Senator from Ohio that the purpose of 
the amendment is a commendable one. 
It was designed originally for a 3-year 
period. However, I believe that 2 years 
offers a good basis for studying and eval- 
uating the program, to see whether it fits 
into the general context of our foreign 
policy. In other words, we would give 
a full legislative review and report on the 
findings. That is the purpose of the 
amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. That is the purpose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe that in a 
new program like this that sort of over- 
sight on the part of Congress is neces- 
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sary. I have said to the Senator private- 
ly, and now do so for the Recorp, that I 
would be more than happy, as the Sen- 
ator handling the bill on the floor, to 
accept the amendment, and not only to 
accept it but to join in it. I thank the 
Senator from Ohio also, who gave great 
attention to these matters in the com- 
mittee. The point he has raised is a 
valid point. It will be helpful. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We should 
keep in mind that one of the great 
dangers of this program is that we may 
expect too much too soon from the Peace 
Corps proposal. I have talked to some 
persons who have some idea of what it 
is like to live in jungles and under un- 
sanitary conditions. ‘These people indi- 
cate to me that American companies 
which have sent them out to do that 
kind of work really do not expect any 
real return from such a person during 
his first year in the field. They ex- 
pect that it will take a person at least 
a year before he understands enough 
about the language and the people to 
adjust himself to the rigors of unsani- 
tary food and uncomfortable living con- 
ditions and other hardships that a per- 
son experiences in those areas before he 
is capable of making worthwhile contri- 
butions. 

I should imagine that the Government 
would have the same experience in send- 
ing personnel to those areas. In fact, 
the expressions of fear which have con- 
cerned me the most are those which are 
based on the feeling that the program 
may fail because too much will be ex- 
pected of it too soon, rather than to 
realize that a certain period of time must 
elapse before the program can blossom 
into real maturity, so as to enable us to 
see what it can do. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, the junior Senator from South 
Dakota has some commitments which 
he must keep in his State in connection 
with centennial observances. Regretta- 
bly, he will be compelled to leave the Sen- 
ate during the afternoon in order to 
take a plane to keep those commitments. 

Personally, I have some reservations 
as to parts of the mechanics of the oper- 
ation of the Peace Corps program. At 
the same time, I recognize the great po- 
tentialities for service through such an 
organization as the Peace Corps. 

I hope that if the Peace Corps is 
launched at this time, the enabling leg- 
islation will embrace two amendments 
which will be offered by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. HicKEen- 
LOOPER], one which would reduce the 
amount in dollars, and the other which 
would provide that service in the Peace 
Corps as a volunteer shall not in any way 
exempt such a volunteer from the per- 
formance of any obligations or duties 
under the provisions of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act. 

The Universal Military Training and 
Service Act contains a provision for con- 
scientious objectors to be assigned to con- 
structive tasks, but it does not exempt 
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them from liability for national service. 
I hope the Peace Corps will not be handi- 
capped in the minds of many persons by 
the possibility that it might be inter- 
preted as a sort of cyclone cellar for 
escaping the responsibility for military 
service. Therefore, I believe the proposal 
to be offered by the Senator from Iowa 
will contribute to a better public atmos- 
phere and attitude toward the Peace 
Corps. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota 
yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator’s point 
is well made and well taken. It is the 
intention, when the Senator from Iowa 
offers his amendment, to accept the 
amendment, because I believe it is 
needed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
glad to have that statement made by the 
distinguished assistant majority leader. 
It will clear the atmosphere, so far as 
the Peace Corps is concerned, in the 
minds of many persons. I hope the pro- 
gram will be launched under the best 
auspices possible. Its potentials for good 
are great. It ought not to be handi- 
capped by limitations or restrictions 
which will impair its usefulness. 

I feel also that the observations made 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] are to the point. 
Too much should not be expected of the 
Peace Corps in the initial stages. It 
deserves a chance to mature. To begin 
such a program on a modest basis at 
this time will enable us to learn more 
about its possibilities as it goes forward. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. KEaTING]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 





SPACE PLATFORMS 


Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, I 
have been concerned for some time 
about the Soviet ability to launch a 
space vehicle from an already orbiting 
satellite—as in the case of their Venus 
probe earlier this year and more re- 
cently their pinpoint accuracy and suc- 
cess in bringing down to a predeter- 
mined and precise point on earth the 
Titov spacecraft which circled the earth 
17 times in 25 hours. 

The launching achievement by the 
Soviets demonstrates not only a great 
rocket power sufficient to toss a 5-ton 
capsule into space, but equally as im- 
portant, great advancement in guidance 
and control systems of the utmost pre- 
cision to bring about such a spectacular 
experiment. 

Congress, the American people, and 
especially those scientists, engineers, 
and technicians in American industry 
cannot help but be impressed by the re- 
cent Soviet achievement. 

The United States attempted, yester- 
day, to duplicate the great technological 
success of the Russians by launching a 
1,400-pound so-called Agena space plat- 
form from which a 675-pound satellite 
known as Ranger was to have been 
launched farther into space. — 
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Some would call the space shot of 
yesterday a failure; some a partial suc- 
cess, and some a complete success. I 
choose to consider it a great success. 

Reports from NASA indicate a sep- 
aration occurred, but that the nearly 
700-pound vehicle did not move as far 
away from its apparent payload as in- 
tended. 

I am elated, nevertheless, for several 
reasons. First, the Atlas rocket func- 
tioned perfectly as it left its pad at 
Cape Canaveral and pitched the multi- 
pound space platform into orbit. This 
proves great reliability of the rocket un- 
der severe testing conditions. Sec- 
ondly, the launching of Rover I from 
the space platform was in every sense 
of the word a true success, even though 
it was moved only a short distance from 
its orbiting launching pad. 

We have reached another and most 
important plateau in our space tech- 
nology—that of skillful orientation of 
our guidance and control mechanisms 
which were reported only a few weeks 
ago to be inferior to the Russians. 

Further developments along this line 
of technology will enable us to match 
the Soviets and once again close the gap 
in space technology which has_ so 
threatened the free world since the 
launching of sputnik in 1957. 

I am convinced that space technology 
will eventually become a dominant fac- 
tor in determining our national military 
strength. 

Space is the new “high ground” in the 
military sense. I find it difficult to sep- 
arate the civilian and military aspects 
of space exploration. In fact, in times 
to come, whoever controls space controls 
the world. 

To me, the Soviet’s Venus and Titov 
shots have great military implication. 
The feats adequately convey to me the 
eventual ability of the Soviets to launch 
missiles from orbiting platforms to 
destroy earth targets. I prefer to call 
them attack satellites for want of a 
better name. 

Because of their great rocket power, 
the Soviets can pitch 7 tons or more 
into orbit, giving them a space vehicle 
sufficiently large to house an appreciable 
amount of nuclear weapons plus sophisti- 
cated equipments. 

Their space satellites, therefore, can 
be large enough to carry conventional 
instrumentation such as guidance and 
control mechanisms, and other necessary 
electronic parts. 

Because our rocket power is limited, 
we must miniaturize and especially build 
all instruments and rely heavily on ex- 
pensive ground facilities to reach our 
objectives. 

The military implications of the accu- 
racy and payload size of Soviet space 
launches are a serious cause for concern. 
In spite of our space accomplishments 
to date, there is an impending military 
space threat. We are behind the Rus- 
sians in big booster development. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a list of the vehicles pro- 
gramed for long-term utilization by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Ist stage Payload in 
Vehicle thrust pounds in 
(pounds) 300-mile 
orbit 
I ok teste 150, 000 480 
EF ett arena nates 105, 000 150 
Thor-Agena B._.........- 165, 000 1, 600 
Atlas-Agena B__......-..- 360, 000 5, 000 
Atlas-Centaur-............. 360, 000 8, 500 
TTA Set. ces wenmenn 1, 500, 000 19, 000 
ee Se oko ccna 1, 500, 000 45, 000 
Pag a tee 1 12, 000, 000 1 290, 000 


1 Approximately. 


Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, we 
must strengthen our military space pro- 
gram for the decade ahead so that we 
are able to defend ourselves and our 
allies from possible attack from space. 
This means that satellite detection, 
tracking, inspection, neutralization, and 
capture systems and techniques require 
accelerated development. 

We must develop the basic capabilities 
required for future offensive and defen- 
Sive space operations. We must con- 
tinue our development of large boosters 
so that we can place large payloads in 
orbit; transport, support, and utilize 
man in space; and so that we can ren- 
dezvous and construct manned and un- 
manned space stations. 

I have said many times that we should 
not separate the military and civilian 
applications of space quite as arbitrarily 
as we have in the past. I think we have 
hampered the military from adequately 
and properly proceeding along in the 
space field as expeditiously as possible. 

The development of space capabilities 
is one of the greatest challenges facing 
this Nation. 

Recently we voted the largest single 
money bill to face this Congress in 
peacetime—the bill to supply the neces- 
sary funds for the so-called Dyna- 
Soar program. This is an Air Force 
program, and it envisions placing a man 
in a predetermined orbit around the 
earth with maneuverable capabilities far 
exceeding those of the Titov capsule. 
This glide vehicle—now in the research 
and development stage—will have both 
military and pure space application. 

The Ranger shot opens a new era in the 
exploration of the moon by the attempt 
to orbit a launching platform from 
which a deep space probe could be hurled 
more than 500,000 miles into space. The 
Ranger experiment was probably the 
most complex ever attempted by the 
United States. If it did nothing more, 
the experiment demonstrated our con- 
cern regarding the ability of the Soviets 
to launch such a vehicle. 

To me, it will be immaterial whether 
Ranger I ever reaches the moon. The 
important point is that the experiment 
demonstrated unquestionably our capa- 
bility to launch a vehicle from an al- 
ready orbited satellite. This is the heart 
of the matter. 

Military operations in space offer great 
advantages, and it would be fatal com- 
placency to assume that the Soviets will 
fail to recognize and exploit these ad- 
vantages. In my opinion, our Nation 
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has no choice but to develop manned, 
maneuverable space weapon systems, if 
for no other reason than to deny our 
potential enemies any military and po- 
litical advantages that are likely to ac- 
crue to them from superiority in space. 

Therefore, I supported the expanded 
space budget and the acceleration of our 
efforts to put a man on the moon and 
return him safely within this decade. I 
did this, not because I was overly im- 
pressed with the much-publicized pres- 
tige factor attached to the feat, but, 
rather, because of the byproducts to be 
offered by such an accomplishment; for 
if we can succeed in the moon shot, we 
shall then have demonstrated our capa- 
bility to explore far-distant planets, us- 
ing manned vehicles, and we shall have 
developed the skills necessary to keep 
man alive for extended periods of time, 
and we shall have demonstrated our 
ability to develop guidance and control 
instrumentations of extreme accuracy 
and reliability. 

Madam President, I cannot over- 
emphasize the fact that it is a great mis- 
take to refer to this special space 
project as merely a man-on-the-moon 
or shot-at-the-moon operation. Such 
terminology is grossly misleading. 

One byproduct of the moon shot will 
be the mandatory development of a 
large booster to get the vehicle to the 
moon and return it safely to earth. This 
will be accomplished by virtue of clus- 
tering our present basic engines in the 
Atlas and Thor to make a booster con- 
figuration known as the Saturn. It will 
also be accomplished by clustering the 
single-thrust chamber F-1 engine of 114- 
million-pound-thrust capability into a 
booster configuration known as the 
Nova, having many millions of pounds 
of thrust. The development of Saturn 
and Nova will definitely be a step for- 
ward in support of the military missions 
in space. 

Our national space program will open 
many new avenues for strengthening our 
military posture, once large payloads 
and maneuverable orbits can place men 
in a functional role in space. 

I should like to emphasize, again, that 
the accelerated space program recently 
voted by the Congress and signed by the 
President is not merely a matter of go- 
ing to the moon and returning safely. 
It involves the whole concept of devel- 
opment—the machinery for the con- 
quest of space, from both a peaceful 
standpoint and a military standpoint. 

Contrary to the thinking of most per- 
sons, a leap in the dark is the only leap 
we can successfully make at this time. 
We must approach the problem as “all 
or nothing.” There can be no middle 
ground, no sanctuary where men of great 
vision would be allowed to hide from the 
true realities of the day. 

I am sure we are now standing in the 
same period of time in the developments 
in connection with space technology 
that we were in aeronautical develop- 
ments at the beginning of World War I. 
No one could then realize the uses to 
which the airplane would be put, or the 
influence it would have on all persons in 
the world. 

But if at that time we had not fol- 
lowed through with the development of 
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the airplane, from its beginnings shortly 
prior to World War I, down to today, we 
would not now be a first-rate power; in 
fact, today we might not even be an in- 
dependent nation. Instead, we might 
now be a satellite of some world power. 

I am sure the capability to operate 
in space will give us greater methods of 
operating military and deterrent capa- 
bilities. This is one of the byproducts 
of our moon shot. This is one of the 
reasons that we must proceed full speed 
ahead with our lunar probe. 

In recognizing at all times the mili- 
tary value, the military implications, 
and the military needs, I hope our policy 
will never reach the point where the 
military is restricted or curtailed in con- 
nection with any of these ventures. In- 
stead, the military must be given full 
opportunity to follow through with these 
necessary developments. 

It must be clear to all of us that the 
destiny of our Nation and of the world, 
for that matter—is bound up with the 
decisions that are made and the speed 
with which they are made in Congress 
and in the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment. 

We shall continue to make these de- 
cisions together, and to make them as 
Americans moving forward with a com- 
mon purpose. By such decisions we are 
making real contributions to the com- 
mon welfare and to our own survival. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 





BIAS IN THE SOUTH EXAGGERATED 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
there appeared in the August 22 Wash- 
ington Evening Star a very interesting 
article entitled “Bias in South Exagger- 
ated, Africans Say.” 

In the article, which had a Greens- 
boro, N.C., dateline, I found many com- 
ments which gave me heartwarming 
satisfaction. It is certainly worth our 
while to note tha’ the persons who made 
the statements were Africans, members 
of an 18-member group currently study- 
ing agricultural extension work in the 
United States. 

A primary spokesman for this group, 
a Mr. Gared, a young Ethiopian agricul- 
tural official, said he is convinced that 
the South’s racial troubles have been 
exaggerated. Mr. Gared noted that 
when he came to this country, he chose 
to go to the North, because of what he 
had read about the South. He also 
pointed out that the false information 
upon which he based that decision had 
been given to him, not by Russians, but 
mostly by Americans. 

Mr. Gared subsequently was sent to 
work in Texas and in North Carolina— 
over his own objections. But once he 
had had an opportunity to live in our 
area of the country and to meet the peo- 
ple, who traditionally have been noted 
for their hospitality, Mr. Gared made his 
observation that the bias in the South 
had been greatly exaggerated. 

He further noted that much of the 
misinformation had appeared in weekly 
news magazines and Negro newspapers 
published in America. Mr. Gared was 
in Texas and in North Carolina for a 
period of some 5 months. His group has 
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visited State institutions and businesses; 
and for a period of about 2 weeks, vari- 
cus members of the group lived with 
farm families in Wilson, Greene, Wayne, 
Franklin, Vance, Warren, Granville, 
Durham, Rockingham, and Caswell 
Counties, in North Carolina. As a result 
of his extensive visit, Mr. Gared said his 
attitude about race relations in the 
South was entirely changed, and he 
added: “If you don’t look for embarrass- 
ing things, you won’t find them.” 

Members of Mr. Gared’s party were 
interviewed at North Carolina A. & T. 
College, where they spent several days 
evaluating their North Carolina study. 
There was general agreement with Mr. 
Gared’s observation about racial condi- 
tions in Texas and in North Carolina. 

Madam President, this article cer- 
tainly supports the statements made by 
me and by many other southern Sen- 
ators on the floor of this body—namely, 
that racial conditions in the South have 
been grossly exaggerated, and human 
relations between the people of our area 
of the Nation have been used primarily 
as a political football. 

It is certainly worth noting that 
these African visitors have reached a 
conclusion that certain elements of our 
own citizens deliberately fail to recog- 
nize; to wit, wherever in the world you 
go, deliberately looking for trouble, you 
can find it. But if you go seeking har- 
monious relationships and mutual re- 
spect, you also will find them. 

Another member of the group, a Min- 
istry of Agriculture official from Kenya, 
noted, “You see a good deal of what you 
are looking for.” He, too, noted that 
racial problems are worldwide. 

Still another member of the group 
noted that he could get himself into 
trouble any place, whether it was in 
America or in his own country. 

Particularly enlightening was the 
comment of an additional member of 
the party that he remembered reading 
about that “rock place”’—Little Rock— 
but when he got there he found the races 
were getting along in all phases of life. 

At this particular time civil rights 
legislation is receiving much publicity 
and discussion both on the floor of the 
Senate and off, and I think it is very 
appropriate that we note these enlight- 
ening comments of the African officials. 

These comments underscore what I, 
along with the other Senators from the 
South who have lived with the people 
and know them best, have tried to con- 
vey to those people from other sections 
of the country who would like to see 
harmonious racial relations in the South 
changed into distrust, disruption, and 
disharmony. 

Madam President, when we are con- 
sidering bills, such as we have seen in- 
troduced, trying to legislate morals and 
force brotherly love, it well behooves us 
to keep in mind such unprejudiced, en- 
lightening comments as those made by 
these African officials. 

I hope that every Member of this body 
will read the article and give it careful 
consideration before trying to enact ad- 
ditiona] legislation to cause agitation in 
our great Southland. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from the August 22, 1961, issue 
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of the Evening Star of Washington, D.C., 
be printed in the body of the REcorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
I also ask unanimous consent that an 
article from the Washington Post of 
August 23, 1961, entitled “CORE Stages 
Sociodramas To Teach Techniques of 
Sit-Ins,” be printed in the ReEcorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks 
letters received by and which were 
printed in the Washington Evening Star 
of August 20, 1961. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
at this time I would like to note, too, 
that the Congress of Racial Equality, 
better known as CORE, is now conduct- 
ing, practically within the shadow of 
the Capitol, what they call _ socio- 
dramas, which is nothing but a high- 
class name for defiance of the law. 
It shocks me to contrast the actions of 
this group of our own citizens seeking 
agitation and publicity for their defiance 
with those of the visiting Africans who 
felt compelled to report they have found 
racial harmony in our Southland. 

Madam President, I think the contrast 
of these two groups should go a long 
way toward opening the eyes of the vast 
majority of Americans to what CORE 
actually wants from their demonstra- 
tions; that is, racial unrest and large 
headlines. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Aug. 22, 
1961] 
Bras In SouTH EXAGGERATED, AFRICANS Say 

GREENSBORO, N.C., August 22.—Bekele 
Gared, a young Ethiopian agricultural offi- 
cial, says he is convinced the South’s racial 
troubles have been exaggerated. 

Mr. Gared, who has lived in Texas and 
North Carolina for 5 months, says the people 
who exaggerated these troubles to him were 
not Russians, but mostly Americans. 

Mr. Gared is 1 of 18 Africans currently 
studying agricultural extension work in the 
United States. A number of them have 
lived with farm families in central and east- 
ern North Carolina. 

Mr. Gared and others of the group were 
interviewed by a representative of the De- 
partment of Agriculture Information of 
North Carolina State College’s School of 
Agriculture. 

“When I came to the United States, I 
chose to go to the North,” Mr. Gared said, 
“because of what I had read about the 
South.” 

Mr. Gared said most of the things he had 
read about the South had appeared in 
weekly news magazines and Negro newspa- 
pers published in America. 

Officials of the International Cooperation 
Administration granted Mr. Gared his wish. 
They sent him to Michigan State University. 

“Later, when they told me they were 
going to send me to Texas, I protested,” Mr. 
Gared said. “And when I told people at 
Michigan State that I was going to be sent 
te the South, they were most sympathetic.” 
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He said he finally agreed to go to Texas 
“when I found I had no alternative.” 

The headquarters of his Texas visit was 
Prairie View A. & M,. College, a State-sup- 
ported Negro college. In early July, he and 
his group moved on to North Carolina. 


EXPERIENCE OPENS EYES 


Since then, they have visited State insti- 
tutions, businesses, and for about 2 weeks, 
various members of the group lived with 
farm families in Wilson, Greene, Wayne, 
Franklin, Vance, Warren, Granville, Durham, 
Rockingham, and Caswell Counties. 

As a result of his extensive visit, Mr. Gared 
said his attitude about race relations in the 
South was entirely changed. 

“If you don’t look for embarrassing things, 
you won't find them,” he said. 

Members of Mr. Gared’s party were in- 
terviewed at North Carolina A. & T. College 
here, where they spent several days evalu- 
ating their North Carolina study. There 
Was general agreement with Mr. Gared’s ob- 
servation about racial conditions in Texas 
and North Carolina. 


KENYA OFFICIAL AGREES 


“You see a good deal of what you are 
looking for,” said a Ministry of Agriculture 
official from Kenya. 

This official, incidentally, said he tried to 
eat at a white restaurant in Greensboro and 
was refused service. 

“But I didn’t get upset,” he said, “be- 
cause I realized that in my own country a 
white man may have had the same trouble 
in many places.” 

“Racial problems are worldwide,’ he con- 
tinued in a distinct British accent, result of 
3 years of study at Cambridge University. 

“But perhaps you in America have done 
more about these problems than many places 
in the world,” he added. 


INDIANA NOT MUCH DIFFERENT 


A 36-year-old superintendent for the Min- 
istry of Agriculture in Nigeria, Agorinda 
Alawode, felt that he had an objective view 
of America’s race problems before he came 
to this country. 

“The American Ambassador explained the 
situation at a lecture I attended,” he said. 

Mr. Alawode, whose face is marked by 
tribal tattoos, has attended Indiana Uni- 
versity for 9 months. 

“And I don’t see much difference in race 
relations in Indiana and other places I have 
been,” he commented. “I could get myself 
into trouble any place,” he added, ‘whether 
it’s in America or my own country.” 

A Tanganyikan official, Ally Mondoma, 
said he remember reading about that “Rock 
place” (Little Rock). “But when I got here,” 
he added, “I saw the races were getting 
along in all phases of life.” 

One visitor said: “Any time people are 
indifferent to you, you are segregated. And 
here I found people very sympathetic.” 





EXHIBIT 2 
[From the Washington Post, Aug. 23, 1961] 


CORE Sraces Soctopramas To TEACH 
TECHNIQUES OF SIT-INS 


After the two Negro actors were refused 
restaurant service in a sociodrama put on 
yesterday by the Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE), the audience criticized their per- 
formance. 

The mock test of segregation practices was 
conducted by CORE’s “Virginia Action Insti- 
tute” at the 12-acre hilltop estate of the 
Mount Vernon Unitarian Church near the 
Potomac in Fairfax County. 

The 18-day conference is being held for 
40 CORE members to train them in non- 
violent methods of combating segregation 
and to try to end discrimination in places of 
public accommodation in northern Virginia. 

CORE Field Director Gordon R. Carey ex- 
plained that the sociodrama shows CORE 
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members what to expect when they test the 
policy of a cafe, bowling alley or movie or 
when they “negotiate” with owners of such 
places. 

In one sociodrama the waitress served 
two white men but ignored their two Negro 
companions. When one Negro asked for a 
hamburger and milk shake, she said, ‘We 
don’t serve Negroes here.” 

Finally he asked to see the manager, who 
said: 

“It’s the law—we don’t serve Negroes. 
You’d save me a lot of trouble if you’d just 
go.” After disputing the decision, they went. 
The manager was played by Rudolph Lom- 
bard, a Negro who is former CORE chairman 
in New Orleans. 

After the scene, one CORE member in the 
audience said the actors who played the Ne- 
groes should not have argued with the 
manager. 

Carey said the institute, which will end 
August 31, plans “action projects’—sit-ins, 
stand-ins, picketing—if it fails in current 
negotiations with local business operators. 
He said CORE began the first of three nego- 
tiations yesterday. “We may also go to a 
segregated beach,” he said. 

So far, CORE members have visited about 
30 northern Virginia restaurants and have 
been refused service in 19. Sometimes they 
were admitted to bowling alleys and drive-in 
movies which later turned them away. They 
were refused entry into theaters, pools and 
skating rinks. 

Last Sunday CORE representatives, who 
are trying to set up a local chapter in north- 
ern Virginia, spoke at 10 churches in Alex- 
andria and Fairfax. They also are writing 
area political leaders. 


EXHIBIT 3 


[From the Washington Sunday Star, Aug. 
20, 1961] 


TACTICAL ERROR? 


The Sunday Star carried this heading: 
“Tactical School for Law Defiance Set Up 
by CORE.” Since when is it lawful to teach 
defiance of the law? 

Who is providing the money for this de- 
fiance? Is the Attorney General going to sit 
idly by and have a group of people plan to 
defy the law? 

The Senate Internal Subcommittee and 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities should investigate this internal sub- 
version. This should be stopped before it 
begins. The State of Virginia should in- 
vestigate these unlawful people that are 
planning to cause nothing but trouble. 

AGNES ROBINSON. 


Your last Sunday edition carried a news 
item which revealed the proposed activities 
of CORE here in Virginia. Please accept my 
sincere thanks for alerting your readers to 
this organization which appears to be en- 
gaged in a program of flouting law and order 
in this country. 

Rosa M. BARNES. 


You printed a news item headed “Tactical 
School for Law Defiance Set Up by CORE.” 

I haven’t been so shocked since General 
Walker was smashed by the administration 
for the high crime of promoting American- 
ism. 

You, a leading newspaper of the Capital of 
our country, report this outrageous gather- 
ing of people who openly announce that they 
are going into training to defy the law (al- 
though I notice that they are not so open 
and above board as to allow the address of 
this school to be printed), as casually as one 
might expect you to report Carolina’s latest 
antic. 

What we need is a pro-blue newspaper 
in this area instead of a setting Star. 

ELEANOR GIBSON. 
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This note is to express appreciation for the 
factual articles appearing in the Star for 
last Sunday and last Tuesday concerning the 
CORE classes set up in Fairfax County; also 
for the headlines on those articles. 

Loyal Americans need and want to be 
alerted to such things. 

From time to time, as a member of the 
rapidly growing body of conservatives, I 
have protested certain articles appearing in 
the Star, knowing that since the loss of the 
Times-Herald, it was no use to protest else- 
where. 

Now I am glad to express appreciation. 

Dr. MOLLIE RAY CARROLL. 





I’ve never written a protest letter to a 
paper before, because I often wonder how 
much is thus accomplished, but a headline 
in the Sunday Star made me burn for 3 
days, so here goes the steam. 

The CORE organization brazenly admits 
that it is planning classes in law defiance. 

Americanism, as envisioned by the framers 
of our Constitution, is certainly on the ebb, 
when our State and National law enforce- 
ment bodies countenance such efforts. Is 
racial equality achieved if their accom- 
plished objective is still a bitter pill or a 
thorn in the side of the vanquished? Rather 
an empty victory, I’d say because of the in- 
creased and brooding hatred perpetuated. 

C. B. RAINE. 

Last Tuesday’s edition contained an article 
on CORE which is tantamount to free ad- 
vertising for an organization dedicated to 
unlawful and illegal activities. Last Sun- 
day’s article on the same subject should 
have been sufficient to satisfy CORE’s ap- 
petite for publicity. 

CORE officials should be asked where it 
stands in supporting the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. It should also be 
queried very closely about the source of its 
income and about its supporters, moral and 
political. 

Neither the methods nor the aims of CORE 
are in keeping with our concepts of moral- 
ity and obedience to our laws. 

V.F.C. 





ACTION ON PADRE ISLAND AND 
OTHER PUBLIC SITES URGED BY 
WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Pres- 
ident, the people of the State of Texas 
are proud that Padre Island, America’s 
last great undeveloped beach, is being 
considered for preservation for all 
Americans, 

S. 4, the bill which I introduced to es- 
tablish an 88.5-mile park on Padre Is- 
land, offers our Nation an opportunity 
to preserve a magnificent national sea- 
shore recreation area. 

This bill is now before the Senate 
Public Lands Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee. The bill is deserving of passage. 
It is simple prudence for the United 
States to act now to acquire lands for 
preservation. Delay is costly, because 
the price of land advances as our Nation 
progresses. 

The Washington Post, in a timely edi- 
torial in the August 24 edition, today, 
urged that Congress speed consideration 
of acquiring new areas of natural won- 
ders that are worth preserving. Time 
is running out. This Washington Post 
editorial, titled “The Wild Prairie,” is 
worthy of the attention of the Congress. 
It urges committee action on Padre Is- 
land now. 
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I ask the unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the fine editorial 
of the Washington Post, “The Wild 
Prairie,” which points to a present op- 
portunity for Congress to be of service 
to those of our time and those who come 
after us. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE WILD PRAIRIE 


The National Park Service is looking ahead, 
wisely, to acquiring new areas which would 
round out its anthology of natural wonders 
worth preserving. One particularly inter- 
esting proposal is for a Prairie National Park 
which would be located within the Flint Hills 
area of eastern Kansas. Despite the im- 
portance of the prairie in our history, few 
untouched grassland areas are left—for the 
obvious reason that the rolling prairies were 
the wild areas most easily settled. 

The proposed park seems altogether in- 
viting. Visitors would have a chance to see 
a typical prairie in the blue-stem country 
where Indians, pioneers, and cattlemen once 
roamed. The seasonal palette is brilliant, 
varying from the green of early spring to the 
bronze red of the tall grass in autumn. The 
flood plains of the Kansas and Blue Rivers 
lend graceful contours to the 57,000-acre site. 

Plans for the Prairie Park were begun in 
the last administration and ought to be com- 
pleted as a fitting part of the New Frontier 
program. The proposed recreational area is 
one of a number of meritorious projects in 
the formative stage. Meanwhile, Congress 
ought to complete action on other immediate 
measures aimed at conserving natural treas- 
ures while there is still time. 

These include the wilderness bill, the In- 
diana Dunes, Padre Island and Point Reyes. 
The wilderness bill seems to be smoothly in 
process, and the Indiana Dunes project de- 
pends in some measure on compromise ac- 
tion to save parts of this inland beach area 
from industrial use. But the Padre Island 
beach area in Texas and the Point Reyes sea- 
shore in California both deserve a nudge out 
of committee before this session ends. 

No one disputes the need for setting aside 
more recreational areas to keep pace with 
population growth. Each year, land costs 
rise and the threat of commercial develop- 
ment increases. It is simple prudence to 
acquire these areas now. Now that the 
Cape Cod Seashore Area has finally been 
made part of the park system, Congress 
ought to speed consideration of the remain- 
ing items on the agenda. 





PEACE CORPS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2000) to provide for 
a Peace Corps to help the peoples of in- 
terested countries and areas in meeting 
their needs for skilled manpower. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, if the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HuMPHREY] will lend me 
his ear, I should like to have my name 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2000, the 
Peace Corps bill. 

When this bill was first introduced, 
it was circulated. I was not then listed 
as a cosponsor. I declined because I 
had misgivings about it, but I have 
studied the bill and the Peace Corps 
training program in the intervening 
weeks and no longer have the misgiv- 
ings I once had. 

On Saturday, August 12, I visited the 
campus of Texas Western University at 
El Paso, where a group of Peace Corps 
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volunteers are in training for service in 
Tanganyika. I talked to the instructors 
and members of the faculty at Texas 
Western who are in charge of the train- 
ing program for these trainees. They 
told me they had never seen a more in- 
telligent, dedicated group of students 
in any college they had ever taught in, 
than these trainees at Texas Western. 
They arise at 5:30 in the morning and 
worked until 9 in the evening. They are 
men whose age average about 25 years. 
They were primarily civil engineers and 
geologists. They are to go to Tan- 
ganyika to build a system of roads, some- 
what similar in purpose to our farm-to- 
market road system, to tie the remote 
tribes, villages and towns to cities or 
roads or arteries of commerce. 

Their training at Texas Western in- 
cludes study of rock structures that are 
almost identical with the rock structures 
in Tanganyika, and they go hundreds of 
miles from El Paso and camp in areas 
where the geological formations are 
minerally identical with those found in 
Tanganyika. There will be four geol- 
ogists and some other experts to advise 
the Tanganyikans on the resources of 
their country. 

They say in El Paso that trainees 
do not walk up mountains; they run. El 
Paso itself is 3,700 feet above sea level. 
These Peace Corps trainees climb higher 
mountains around El Paso in order to 
toughen themselves to withstand the 
climate and other conditions they will 
have to face in Tanganyika. 

In addition, representatives of the 
Tanganyika Government have been there 
and have interviewed these trainees, and 
they left thrilled with the prospect of 
receiving the advice and help of these 
dedicated Americans. 

In addition to the training at El Paso 
to which I have referred, these trainees 
will go to Puerto Rico for about 3 weeks, 
living in the jungle and becoming accus- 
tomed to living under primitive condi- 
tions. On leaving Puerto Rico, they will 
go to a camp on the slopes of Kiliman- 
jaro, for several weeks of study of the 
Swahili language, which will be useful to 
them in Tanganyika. They have been 
studying the Swahili language at El 
Paso. I doubt if we have ever had a 
group of people who have been more 
highly trained for a special mission than 
this group of people in Texas Western, 
training for service in East Africa. 

I am glad to lend my support to the 
bill. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his statement. I am pleased he 
has joined us as a cosponsor. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Madam Presi- 
dent, I call up my amendment 38—23- 
61—C and ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 42, 
between lines 2 and 3, it is proposed to 
insert a new section as follows: 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT 

Sec. 22. Service in the Peace Corps as a 
volunteer shall not in any way exempt such 
volunteer from the performance of any obli- 
gations or duties under the provisions of 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Madam Presi- 
dent, in view of certain declarations 
made in the last few minutes in connec- 
tion with the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act, I wish to modify 
my amendment. I invite the attention 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey] to the modification, which 
I believe will contribute to the purposes 
of the amendment. 

Madam President, I modify my amend- 
meni as follows: At the beginning of the 
amendment, following the words and 
figures “Sec. 22.” insert, prior to the 
word “Service,” the following: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law or regulation 


I believe a comma should appear after 
the word “regulation”. 

The entire amendment would read as 
follows: 

Sec. 22. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law or regulation, service in the 
Peace Corps as a volunteer shall not in any 
Way exempt such volunteer from the per- 
formance of any obligations or duties under 
the provisions of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act. 


I ask the Senator from Minnesota :f 
that would in any way alter or change 
the discussion we had prior to my offer- 
ing the amendment. I do not mean to 
alter the amendment substantially, but 
I believe the language I am suggesting 
will carry out definitely and succinctly 
the purposes I had in mind. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to make 
sure we have a clear understanding. 
Service in the Peace Corps will not 
exempt anyone from his military obli- 
gations. Is that crystal clear under the 
Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I intend it so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. Service in 
the Peace Corps will not exempt any- 
one from his military obligations. At 
the time the pilot Peace Corps program 
was initiated, the Peace Corps consulted 
with General Hershey, Director of Selec- 
tive Service, and reached complete un- 
derstanding with him on this point. 

The Universal Military Training and 
Service Act gives the President authority 
to defer persons who are engaged in ac- 
tivities in the national health, safety, or 
interest. Under this authority, tempo- 
rary deferments are granted to full-time 
high school or college students, farm- 
workers, teachers, scientists, engineers, 
and others. These deferments are 
granted by the local draft boards 
throughout the country on a case-by- 
case basis based upon the fact the indi- 
dividual involved is engaged in an activ- 
ity in the national health, safety, or in- 
terest. General Hershey has announced 
that Peace Corps volunteers would be 
eligible for deferment as being engaged 
in such an activity, although the initial 
decision is up to the local draft board. 
Upon return from service in the Peace 
Corps, the volunteer would be subject to 
the draft in exactly the same manner as 
anyone else and would be eligible for 
further deferment on the same basis as 
anyone else, depending upon the nature 
ef his activities following completion of 
his Peace Corps service. 

I understand the amendment to in- 
tend that simply because one goes into 
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the Peace Corps it would not mean he 
had fulfilled any military commitment, 
ahy more than a person who went to 
college fulfills any military commitment. 
During the period of enrollment the local 
draft board, if one were taking a certain 
course of study, could give a temporary 
deferment. Once that is completed, the 
person is still eligible for the full pro- 
visions of service under the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is sub- 
stantially correct. I especially wish 
to avoid any regulations to be issued 
pursuant to the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act which would 
exempt members of the Peace Corps per 
se from obligations, present or future, 
under the act. In other words, simply 
because a person is a member of the 
Peace Corps will not automatically, 
either under the law or regulations, ex- 
empt him from military service. I pre- 
sume one would have to say that the 
local draft board would apply the same 
tests individually to an individual mem- 
ber as to other persons. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. But service in 
the Peace Corps would not per se be a 
basis for exempting a person from mili- 
tary service. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. General Hershey 
has announced that the Peace Corps 
volunteers will be eligible for deferment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Under the 
law as it now exists? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. They are 
eligible for deferment, not for exemp- 
tion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Madam President, 
there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween deferment and exemption. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Those are entirely 
different things. Deferment means that 
the time of a man’s military service may 
be postponed for 6 months or 12 months 
or some other period. There has been 
no universal rule, as applied by the vari- 
ous draft boards, for example, with re- 
spect to deferments for college students. 
The regulations have been applied dif- 
ferently. 

As I understand the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Iowa, he 
wishes to avoid any case whereby a man 
may be exempted from his military obli- 
gation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I agree. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think the amend- 
ment would do that. As the Senator 
from Minnesota stated, deferment is a 
matter which would be considered by 
each local draft board. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. By the same 
token, I wish to make it clear it is not 
my intent that service in the Peace 
Corps would produce an automatic de- 
ferment. It would still be left to the 
local draft board to say whether the 
circumstances in a particular case war- 
ranted deferment. Service in the Peace 
Corps would not automatically be the 
basis for such deferment, any more than 
a boy could say, “I am a farm boy. I live 
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on the farm. I help my father with the 
plowing. Therefore, I should have an 
automatic deferment.” 

Draft boards do not follow such a 
procedure. They look at the hardship 
involved and the particular circum- 
stances surrounding the individual case. 
A man may fall into a class as to which 
the circumstances may warrant a defer- 
ment. However, if the circumstances, 
in the judgment of the draft board, do 
not warrant a deferment, the man in 
that class is not entitled to a deferment. 
I wish to have that clear for the REcorp. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand. The 
initial decision will rest with the local 
draft board. We do not seek to change 
that under the law, and the Senator’s 
amendment makes that clear. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I realize that. 
I wish to make it doubly clear in the 
legislative history that no draft board 
should take service in the Peace Corps as 
a basis for automatic deferment. A man 
may be eligible for deferment, under 
various circumstances surrounding his 
draft status. Service in the Peace Corps 
might be one of the elements the draft 
board might take into consideration, of 
course, but that alone should not be the 
basis for an automatic or mandatory or 
even permissive deferment, unless there 
were other elements, the same as is true 
with respect to other categories. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let us make it 
crystal clear. The amendment would 
not in any way exempt anyone from his 
obligation for military service. Second- 
ly, insofar as deferment is concerned, 
the initial decision will rest. with the lo- 
cal draft board. Any man will be con- 
sidered along the lines of consideration 
of a college student, in the areas spelled 
out under regulations already promul- 
gated. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That has to be 
done by the local draft board. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, 
simply because one is in the Peace Corps, 
whatever his job may be, it would not 
automatically grant him a deferment. 
The decision will be made case by case. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It should not 
be considered that the draft board would 
hang its hat on the fact of service in the 
Peace Corps and say, “We will defer for 
that reason.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It surely could be 
a factor as to deferment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. As I said a 
moment ago, that would be one of the 
things which could be a factor, but it 
should not be the sole criterion by any 
means. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Madam Pres- 
ident, I call up my amendment desig- 
nated “8-22-61—F” and ask to have it 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments of the Senator from Iowa 
will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 17, 
it is proposed to strike out section 10 
(a) (2). 

On page 24, lines 22 and 23, it is pro- 
posed to strike out ‘and international 
organizations.” 

On page 25, line 2, it is proposed to 
strike out all after the word “agency” 
up to “to any office” on line 4, page 25. 

On page 26, line 4, it is proposed to 
strike out “international organization 
or”’. 

On page 26, lines 6 and 7, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “international organ- 
ization or’’. 

On page 27, lines 1 and 2, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “or international 
organization”’. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Iowa desire that the 
amendments be considered en bloc? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes, because 
they all go to the same subject. It would 
be ineffective to adopt one of the amend- 
ments and not adopt all. They must 
all stand or fall together. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Madam Presi- 
dent, the amendments would delete ref- 
erence in the bill to “international or- 
ganizations.” ‘The purpose of the bill, 
according to section 2, is: 

To promote world peace and friendship 
through a Peace Corps, and to promote a 
better understanding of other peoples on the 
part of the American people and a better 
understanding of the American people on 
the part of the peoples served. 


It would not serve this purpose of pro- 
moting better understanding between the 
American people and other peoples if the 
Peace Corps projects contemplated under 
this bill were carried out by non-Ameri- 
cans, or even though carried out by 
Americans, were identified as being un- 
der international rather than American 
auspices. 

In the United Nations, the United 
States is the greatest contributor, yet 
the moneys expended by the United Na- 
tions are sometimes—as for example, 
the recent aid to Cuba—expended for 
purposes directly contrary to U.S. in- 
terests and objectives. Control over the 
Peace Corps should remain in the hands 
of our own policymakers, and it should 
not be utilized contrary to our foreign 
policy. Should the United Nations de- 
sire to start its own Peace Corps, then 
there should be a separate decision by 
the United States whether to participate, 
and any appropriation for that purpose 
should be clearly identified. This bill 
should not be used as another means 
of funneling moneys piecemeal to the 
United Nations or to other international 
organizations. 

Over the years I have not opposed 
reasonable cooperation with interna- 
tional organizations. I am not now op- 
posed to reasonable cooperation with in- 
ternational organizations under proper 
auspices and under legislation which 
clearly contemplates such cooperation 
and which clearly sets it out. But, as I 
pointed out a moment ago, the organi- 
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zation is proposed to be set up with an 
objective as a Peace Corps—an Ameri- 
can institution. 

I have heard various reports. I can- 
not verify them at the moment. One 
of the reports which I have heard is that 
some who are enthusiastic about the 
Peace Corps and its administration have 
proposed that as many as a thousand of 
the Peace Corps members be assigned to 
various international organizations. To 
me the suggestion was fantastic. As I 
said, I do now know whether such as- 
signment would be included in the pro- 
gram, with the unlimited assignment 
authority contained in it now, but it 
would be fantastic if it were, because the 
Peace Corps would immediately lose all 
identity with the United States. It 
would no longer be a U.S. Peace Corps. 

I see no reason that is justifiable or 
sustainable as to why we should par- 
ticipate in this Peace Corps operation, 
which is an attempt to carry American 
methods and American zeal, as an Amer- 
ican institution, into the less-developed 
countries. I can see no reason why we 
should turn it over in any substantial 
degree to international organizations to 
operate. 

I hope that at the end of the debate 
on the Peace Corps I can support the 
Peace Corps idea, because I think in the 
program is the germ of a potentially fine 
idea. But to start at the inception of 
the program, when it has not in the 
slightest degree been put into effect, so 
far as foreign fields are concerned and 
is still in the early training period, with 
unlimited authority to assign Peace 
Corps members to international organi- 
zations is certainly repulsive to me, 
compared to the announced purpose of 
the Peace Corps. The amendments 
would merely remove authority to make 
such assignments of members of the 
Peace Corps, which I consider to be 
established to serve American interests, 
ideals, and methods. They would 
merely remove that authority and state, 
“This program will remain a strictly 
American institution.” I submit that is 
all the amendments would do, and what 
I seek to accomplish. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have discussed 
the amendments with the Senator. 
They are very restrictive, as the Senator 
knows, and I can fully appreciate the 
purpose he has in mind. I know the 
purpose of the amendments is to clarify 
the bill with respect to its specific ob- 
jectives. Personally I feel that there 
might well be a justified limitation on 
the assignment of personnel of the Peace 
Corps to international organizations. 

I invite the Senator’s attention to page 
17, section 10, of the bill, wherein rests 
authority for assignment of Peace Corps 
members to international organizations. 
Subsection 2, section 10, is an amend- 
ment placed in the bill by the committee, 
and states as follows: 

(2) assign volunteers in special cases to 
temporary duty with international organ- 
izations and agencies when the Secretary of 
State determines that such assignment 
would serve the purposes of this Act; 
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The section to which the Senator’s 
amendments applies is the operative sec- 
tion relating to this point that spells out 
the detail of how the assignment will 
be made. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The first pro- 
vision of my amendments would strike 
out that section. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to make a 
suggestion of an amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, to the Senator from 
Iowa. I hope he will find it possible to 
concur in the substitute. It would read 
as follows: 

On page 17, line 21, after the word “at” 
add the following: 

“Provided, That not more than one hun- 
dred Peace Corps volunteers or volunteer 
leaders shall be assigned to international 
organizations as described in this section.” 


Such a provision would establish a 
ceiling, and would obviously impose a 
rather strict limitation, but it would per- 
mit what I think the Senator would like 
to have, which is some leeway, flexibility, 
and room for experimentation, and yet 
at the same time it would not go as far 
as the administration has recommended 
relating to activities with international 
organizations. I hope my friend will find 
it possible to accept the amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I appreciate 
the suggestion of the Senator from 
Minnesota. I think we are not far apart. 
In fact, basically, I do not believe we 
are apart on this subject. 

We discussed the subject a little be- 
fore the amendments were called up. 
As I understand, the Senator from Min- 
nesota feels that the institution should 
be basically and fundamentally Amer- 
ican. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. He also feels 
that, at this point—I would not want 
him to commit himself for the indefi- 
nite future—we should not turn the 
general operation of the Peace Corps 
over to an international organization. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor recognizes that the language on page 
17 makes quite clear that there shall be 
temporary duty with the international 
organizations, which was the intent of 
the committee. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. So far as my 
personal feeling about this subject is 
concerned, and starting with the idea 
that we are pioneering and that it is an 
experimental operation, I could see at 
least some exploratory benefit in per- 
haps assigning some specialists to cer- 
tain international organizations under 
special circumstances. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is what I 
hope we can have. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Would the 
Senator mind reading his proposed 
amendment again? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It would read on 
page 17, line 21, after the word “act,” 
which is the conclusion of that subsec- 
tion, with the addition of a proviso: 

Provided, That not more than one hundred 
Peace Corps volunteers or volunteer leaders— 


That means including both in that 
number— 


shall be assigned to international organiza- 
tions as described in this section. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
has modified the suggestion somewhat 
along the line of special cases or special 
qualifications. In other words, what I 
would like to provide is that we do not 
willy-nilly make the assignment of Peace 
Corps members because they are mem- 
bers of the Peace Corps, to an organiza- 
tion, but, rather, that there should be 
some justifiable purpose to be accom- 
plished by assigning an individual to an 
international organization. Otherwise, 
I could not go along with the Senator. 
It must be understood that there is a 
real, special purpose to be accomplished 
by the assignment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would suggest to 
the Senator that the language on line 
18, page 17, meets the same objective. 
It says: 

Assign volunteers in special cases to tem- 
porary duty with international organizations 
and agencies when the Secretary of State de- 
termines that such assignment will serve the 
purposes of this Act. 


That is not a wide open proposition; 
it provides for special cases and tempo- 
rary duty. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. And where 
some special or unusually advantageous 
result might be expected from the as- 
signment of a particular individual or 
individuals. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That would be my 
understanding of it. That is how I would 
interpret the legislative history of the 
words “special cases.” 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am not cer- 
tain about this, but again I understand 
that within the Peace Corps organiza- 
tion there may be some thought that 
only 25 or 30 might be assigned, and 
that they do not envision at the im- 
mediate moment more than 25 or 30 be- 
ing assigned. The Senator proposes 100. 
I do not want to be too touchy, but the 
Senator is a horse trader. Will the Sen- 
ator settle for 60? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If I were a good 
trader, I would start at 150. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Minnesota started high enough. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Iowa is a man of prudent judgment. Not 
only is he a man of prudent judgment, 
but also of great influence in the Senate. 
The figure of 100 is intended to be a 
ceiling. I am of the opinion that the 
Peace Corps agency will recognize that 
this is no mandate to rush out, and that 
the legislative history is quite clear that 
these are special cases and temporary 
assignments. We would like to have 
some pioneering and some experimental 
work with international organizations. 
I know how basically fair the Senator 
from Iowa always is, and I know he 
would not want to make it too restric- 
tive, or to adopt any language which 
might put the organization in a strait- 
jacket. The figure of 100 is such a com- 
monplace figure. It reveals purity of in- 
tent and heart. It is like 100 percent. I 
appeal to the Senator to join with me 
in urging the adoption of that figure. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I appreciate 
the Senator’s compliment as to what he 
thinks about my fairness. I do not 
know whether his opinion is justified. I 
know the Senator from Minnesota is al- 
ways fair. He started with 100. I 
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started with nothing. The Senator from 
Minnesota now wants me to come up 
to 100. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was going to 
modify my figure to provide for 200. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER., I started with 
nothing, and I have suggested that the 
Senator come down to 60. I am asking 
that he drop from 100 to 60. That is 
almost like a 50-50 ratio of one horse 
and one rabbit. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
perhaps a third party could help in the 
situation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We appreciate any 
wisdom we can get at this point. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I would be glad to 
help if I could do so in the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I would be 
glad to have the Senator help me out, 
because I need some help with the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. If he can help me 
out in this matter, I would appreciate it 
very much. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. As my grandfather 
used to say, “You are both right and 
both wrong. The truth lies between 
you.” The Senator from Minnesota has 
suggested 100. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, wait a min- 
ute. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Let the Sena- 
tor continue, please. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The bill contains 
no limit. What poor, conservative Sen- 
ator HumpuHrey is suggesting is a mild 
100. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. My conservative 
friend from Minnesota suggests 100, and 
my conservative friend from Iowa sug- 
gests 100 less 40. I wonder if we might 
agree on the figure of 80, in a serious 
way, so as to resolve the problem between 
60 and 100. I know that both Senators 
are cooperative. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. We are get- 
ting closer to the 50-50 ratio of one horse 
and one rabbit. We are getting closer 
to it allthe time. I started with nothing, 
and the Senator from Minnesota started 
with 100. Now I am supposed to com- 
promise at 80. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Iowa is such a good lawyer, he takes 
what he considers to be the better part 
of his case. The fact is that the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, on behalf of the 
committee, started with no limitation. 
Out of a desire to accommodate what 
I consider to be a reasonable point made 
by the Senator from Iowa, I suggested 
that we agree on a figure of 100. Very 
frankly, I do not believe that there will 
be 100 volunteers so assigned. I am 
being perfectly honest about it. The 
Senator from Iowa feels that way, too, 
I am sure. I do not want to put a fig- 
ure in the bill which might limit the 
operation of this section of the bill. I 
am sure that whatever figure we put 
in the bill we will have to go to confer- 
ence with it with our colleagues from 
the other body. The Senator from Iowa 
will be one of the conferees. He is one 
of the ranking minority members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. He 
will be even more persuasive then than 
he is now, and he has already practically 
pushed me off the steps here in the 
Chamber. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from West Virginia for his help- 
fulness. I have discussed this matter 
with people who are quite familiar with 
the activities of this organization, and 
I got my suggestion from them. They 
could not envision at the moment a real 
necessity for placing more than 25 or 30 
volunteers with international organiza- 
tions. I said, “Well, I will be glad to be 
very generous in my attitude, and I 
might even consent to 50.” Now I am 
being pushed up all the time in respect 
to the figure. 

Mr. President, this is what I will do. 
I will offer the Senator from Minnesota 
the best bargain he could possibly get. 
I will amend my amendment to provide 
for 75. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Sold. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Sold. [Laugh- 
ter.] 
Mr. HUMPHREY. The _ Senator’s 


qualities as a bargainer are exceeded 
only by his persistence and his qualities 
as a Senator. The assignment of a 
hundred is really a great limitation. 
The committee did not want any. We 
went over this matter in committee, and 
we did not want any limitation, as the 
Senator will recall, and that was deter- 
mined by a substantial majority vote in 
committee. I recognize the validity of 
the Senator’s objective. I know he wants 
to make sure that when we work with 
national organizations we work rather 
carefully, at least in the beginning 
stages. 

That is why the Committee on For- 
eign Relations adopted this language. 
This is our language, not the adminis- 
tration’s language. It is proposed to 
assign volunteers, in special cases, to 
temporary duty with international or- 
ganizations. If we establish a ceiling 
of 100 workers, which will include group 
leaders as well as volunteers, it seems 
to me we are being fair and equitable. 
I do not like to higgle and jiggle to de- 
cide whether the number will be 80, 75, 
60, or 100. I think the figure of 100 is 
reasonable; it approaches the problems 
with some flexibility for the adminis- 
trator. I feel certain Mr. Shriver will 
demonstrate to us that he is a respon- 
sible man and understands all the 
ramifications. I hope that we may ob- 
tain a figure of 100. The Senator from 
Iowa will be with us in conference. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I too, think 
Mr. Shriver is a capable man and will be 
dedicated to the administration of the 
program. But we are not writing a pro- 
gram for Mr. Shriver, much as we all 
think of him. We are writing a law and 
a@ program for the United States. The 
figure I have proposed may not be cor- 
rect. I do not say it is. But it is in 
accordance with information I received 
this morning from persons who ought to 
know what the administrative possibili- 
ties of the program are. They told me 
they did not envision at this moment 
utilizing more than 25 or 30, or perhaps 
22; a figure such as that. I replied, 
frankly, that if I were pushed, I would 
probably amend the figure to 50. I have 
already proposed 50; the Senator from 
Minnesota asks for 100. 
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I will propose 75. That is halfway be- 
tween. It is three times as many as I 
understand can possibly be put to work, 
but a ceiling of 75 is established. I think 
the Senator from Minnesota, out of the 
charity of his own heart, ought to reduce 
somewhat the figure he proposes. He has 
not come down a bit from 100. I think he 
ought to settle for 75. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Iowa is generous, because 
he has indicated, first, that 60 would be a 
“giving” from the figure he had earlier 
believe to be acceptable. Now he sug- 
gests, not facetiously, 75. Frankly, I 
hope the Senator from Minnesota will ac- 
cept my proposal of 80. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Minnesota has indeed receded from 
his original position of an unlimited as- 
signment, which he supported in the 
committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
will modify my amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, because if modified it 
might better work, since the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa touched a series 
of provisions in the bill. Or the Senator 
from Iowa might offer this proposal as a 
substitute because of his own keen in- 
terest in the subject. Or I could offer it 
in behalf of both of us. The amendment 
would be on page 17, line 21, after “Act”, 
to insert: 

Provided, That not more than seventy-five 
Peace Corps volunteers or volunteer leaders 
shall be assigned to international organiza- 
tions as described in this section. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
T accept that amendment. 

Mr. Humphrey. How about the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr. RanpDoLpH], the 80 percenter? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The role of peace- 
maker sometimes is not pleasant, but it 
has been pleasant today because I find 
both Senators desirous of selecting a 
figure which is reasonable and also real- 
istic. 

Mr. President, I call for a vote on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota offer as an 
amendment the language he has just 
stated? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I offer it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Or I can 
modify my amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think this lan- 
guage will modify it. I offer it as an 
amendment on behalf of the Senator 
from Iowa and the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I shall ask 
the opinion of the Senator from West 
Virginia and the Senator from Minne- 
sota. In my view, if this amendment 
is adopted, it will not be necessary to 
adopt the rest of the items in the amend- 
ment which is before the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I suggest that the 
Senator from Iowa withdraw his orig- 
inal amendment and then offer the new 
language as an amendment. That 
would solve the parliamentary problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is that 
agreeable to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is agree- 
able. I think it is understood that what 
we seek to do is to limit the overall 
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number to 75, in the assignments of 
members of the Peace Corps to special 
cases in international organizations. I 
withdraw the original amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Iowa. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 17, 
line 21, after “Act,” it is proposed to 
insert: 

Provided, That not more than seventy-five 
Peace Corps volunteers or volunteer leaders 
shall be assigned to international organiza- 
tions as described in this section. 


The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up my amendment desig- 
nated “‘8-22-61—G” and ask that it be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 11, 
line 15, it is proposed to strike out 
“forty” and insert in lieu thereof 
“twenty”. On page 11, line 18, strike 
out “thirty” and insert in lieu thereof 
“twelve”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of the amendment is 
to reduce the number of supergrades 
provided for in the bill. I may be wrong 
in my assumption, but as I view the setup 
of the Peace Corps as proposed in the 
bill, there seems to be a desire to estab- 
lish an elite group of high-salaried em- 
ployees to contrast with the group of 
low-salaried volunteers. If that be so, 
I ask: Where is the original concept of 
self-dedication in the Peace Corps? 

Apparently it is not to apply across 
the board, but is to be sacrifice only on 
the part of the low echelon. Only the 
fieldworkers will sacrifice. The em- 
ployees are to be all out for the al- 
mighty dollar, receiving entertainment 
allowances and other perquisites, as well. 
A number of those positions have been 
set up. 

In the proposed legislation, the Peace 
Corps seeks one supergrade for every 
nine Washington employees in the ad- 
ministration of the Peace Corps. In 
other words, the figures show that 269 
employees are wanted in Washington, 
together with 30 supergrades. Where 
else in Government does this sort of top- 
heavy supergrade situation prevail? 
What makes the Peace Corps so unique? 
Is not foreign aid just as important? Or 
the Department of State or any other 
of the vital departments of Govern- 
ment? Moreover, under the bill, For- 
eign Service reserve officers can be hired 
for Washington work, and their salaries 
can be as high as $19,650, so the ratio 
of 1 to 9 could even be 2 or 3 to 9. 

There are no indications that any of 
the top grade employees intend to take 
any cut in salary to work for the Peace 
Corps. On the contrary, the indications 
are that most of the personnel involved 
will be getting jumps in pay. Many will 
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probably simply transfer from other 
Government agencies. 

Two Peace Corps supergrade positions 
are unallocated on the theory that GS— 
15’s can do the jobs. Should the Con- 
gress require definiteness, or should it 
leave such decisions to the speculative 
whims of remote possibility? Naturally, 
if a supergrade position is open, a job- 
seeker will demand it. 

How does the Peace Corps justify 
supergrade positions for such employees 
as an “executive secretary”? The ICA’s 
executive secretary does not hold a super- 
grade position. How does the Peace Corps 
justify the position of special assistant 
for U.N. programs when no U.N. pro- 
grams are currently in the offing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The hour of 2 o’clock has 
arrived and the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa is called to the fact that 
under the order previously entered, the 
Senate is now to proceed to the consider- 
ation of his amendment lettered “D.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
may now proceed with the further con- 
sideration of the amendment the Sena- 
tor from Iowa has been discussing. From 
the time that has been allotted—45 min- 
utes—I shall be happy to yield to the 
Senator from Iowa such time as he may 
need to complete the presentation of his 
amendment. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate continue with its con- 
sideration at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. President, let me 
ask what the amendment is. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is the amend- 
ment which would reduce the number 
of supergrade positions in the Peace 
Corps establishment from 40 to—I be- 
lieve—20, and in the other category from 
30 to 12. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In other words, 
the amendment would reduce the oppor- 
tunity to obtain skilled personnel to 
handle the program? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That would be my 
interpretation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I have no objec- 
tion to the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
this time I yield to the Senator from 
Iowa 5 minutes—to begin with—in order 
that he may continue with the presenta- 
tion of his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, why should there be a Congres- 
sional and Public Affairs Office, and also 
a Public Information Office? Why 
should there be two supergrade posi- 
tions in the Office of the General Coun- 
sel? The ICA has today but one, and it 
is a GS-16, at that. And why should 
there be a Director of Near East and 
south Asia programs, and when all the 
indications are that no Near Eastern 
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countries are interested in the Peace 
Corps projects? 

And why should there be a Medical 
Director? Cannot this type of activity 
be handled by the Public Health Service 
on a reimbursable basis? 

And why should there be seven super- 
grade positions in the Office of Program 
Development and Operations? Even 
with this amendment, the Peace Corps 
would still have 8 GS-15 positions to 
be filled without regard to civil service 
regulations, and 12 supergrade positions, 
2 of which could be compensated at 
$19,000 a year. 

All I am trying to do, Mr. President, 
is take a realistic look at this matter. 

I wish to point out that 2 months of 
the present fiscal year have not passed, 
and the Peace Corps now has only about 
600 persons in its employ. The Peace 
Corps will have more employees as its 
work expands. But the request for 40 
positions in the administrative setup, to 
be compensated without regard to the 
provisions of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, and the request that 
30 of them may be compensated at rates 
higher than those provided for grade 15 
of the general schedule established by 
the Classification Act of 1949, would re- 
sult, if agreed to, I submit, in a top- 
heavy operation by high-salaried persons 
who, for good organization or good ad- 
ministration, are not needed in the 
numbers requested. That is why I pro- 
pose, by means of my amendment, to 
reduce the number. 

Mr. President, we shall have a chance 
to look further into this matter next 
year. I hope I do not have to oppose 
the Peace Corps, and I hope we can 
consider it next year. The end of the 
present fiscal year is only 10 months 
away, and presumably this matter will 
have to be considered next January and 
February, in order for us to see how the 
program has worked out and what the 
needs may be. 

At this time we could easily load 
down the Peace Corps program to a 
point where it would be laughed out of 
existence; or we can proceed cautiously 
and conservatively in developing it, and 
then see whether it will produce the re- 
sults we seek. 

All I am trying to do is keep the pro- 
gram within the lines of the original 
intent, as proposed last winter. I cer- 
tainly believe that the reduction in the 
requested number of supergrade posi- 
tions, as proposed by my amendment, 
not only will increase the respect for the 
Peace Corps, but also will increase its 
efficiency in administration and will 
avoid the criticism that the Peace Corps 
is an additional haven for high-salaried 
persons who are not needed. I believe 
that the adoption of my amendment 
will contribute to the acceptance of the 
Peace Corps as a body dedicated to doing 
sacrificial jobs in the interest of peace. 

Mr. President, that concludes my 
statement on the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself whatever time may be nec- 
essary in order to respond to the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have discussed the amendment at some 
length with those responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the Peace Corps, as well 
as with my colleagues on the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I believe that the best testimony about 
the amendment was given by the Direc- 
tor of the Peace Corps, Mr. Shriver, 
when he appeared before the Manpower 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. He 
spoke there in behalf of section 7(b) of 
the Peace Corps bill. It is the section 
which the Senator from Iowa seeks to 
amend by means of his amendment. 
This section provides for 40 positions, 
20 of which may be compensated at rates 
between the highest provided for in 
grade 15 of the general schedule, which 
is $15,030, and the GS-18 rate, which is 
$18,050; and 2 would be compensated at 
rates in excess of $18,050, but not in ex- 
cess of $19,000. The additional 10 po- 
sitions could also be compensated with- 
out regard to the Classification Act, but 
not at rates higher than that for GS-15, 
which is $15,030. 

I believe a good case has been made 
for what are called the supergrade po- 
sitions. This part of the bill provides 
for the administration of the act by 
competent persons who will be specialists 
in certain areas. If they are competent, 
it will be necessary to pay them ade- 
quately. For example, Mr. Shriver 
pointed out that one of the positions is 
that of Medical Director. The Peace 
Corps has a Medical Office, which is re- 
sponsible for the health and care of vol- 
unteers in the field. As Mr. Shriver in- 
dicated, it is very difficult to obtain a 
tirst-class physician to discharge this im- 
portant responsibility, unless the pay for 
the position is sufficient to interest a per- 
son of high professional qualifications. 
That is why one of these positions—that 
of Medical Director—will have to carry 
a salary of $15,000. 

For two of these positions it is re- 
quested that the compensation be at a 
rate not to exceed $19,000. These posi- 
tions are very important. The first is 
that of Associate Director for Program 
and Operations. The second is that of 
Director of the Peace Corps Volunteers. 
One is the administrative director; the 
other is the manpower director. Those 
two positions must have salaries of ap- 
proximately $19,000, and some provision 
must be made in the bill in that con- 
nection. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The last two 
positions to which the Senator from 
Minnesota has referred are not dealt 
with by this amendment, and would not 
be eliminated or affected in any way by 
it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I realize that. I 
understand what the Senator from Iowa 
seeks to do. The total number is 40, and 
includes all of the so-called supergrade 
positions. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Iowa wishes to reduce that number to 20, 
and to make a similar reduction in the 
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group of 30. The bill provides that there 
shall be a group of 30 who may be com- 
pensated at rates for grades higher than 
grade 15. In other words, 10 would be 
paid salaries up to a maximum of $15,- 
000, under the bill, and 30 would be paid 
salaries of more than $15,000, but not 
over $19,000 a year. 

I believe the amendment is so re- 
strictive that it would seriously injure 
the management of the Peace Corps 
program, because the Peace Corps deals 
primarily with people, not with goods 
and services. I recall the interest of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SyMINcTON |] 
in this amendment. He was present in 
the Chamber a moment ago. He spoke 
to me and said something during the 
debate about it. These persons relate to 
the management personnel of the Peace 
Corps agency. This group of men and 
women will be specialists, who will be 
recruited from the universities, who will 
take on the job of operating the program. 
This relates to recruitment personnel, 
management and administrative person- 
nel. It means that 30 of them may go 
as high as $19,000. It does not mean 
all of them will go that high. In fact, as 
I understand, there will be only two. It 
means 10 shall go no higher than $15,- 
000. 

I would hope the Senate would view 
the amendment with considerable care, 
because when we are putting this large 
number of people at work and we are 
dealing with people, we had better have 
the kind of administrative management 
that can do the job we want done. 

I think the amendment is far too re- 
strictive. If the Senator wants to make 
a modest adjustment, I think he can 
find a more suitable figure. I ask him 
to reexamine his thinking on the number 
of supergrades. If I were to go along 
with any change, it would be simply for 
the first year. We may not be operat- 
ing at full speed. There may be some 
justification for a mild adjustment on 
that basis. Where the 40 figure is sug- 
gested, he ought to examine his propo- 
sal. I would want to leave it at 40. I 
want to proceed on that basis. I hope, 
if the Senator wants to make a modest 
reduction, he might talk about 35. 

Where he has referred to 30, if it might 
satisfy his desire to place some re- 
straints, even though there are plenty of 
restraints in the bill, he might suggest 
25. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. While the Senator 
from Iowa is considering the proposal 
advanced by the manager of this im- 
portant legislation, may I ask the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota if it would not be 
true that these so-called super or higher 
grades are, in essence, protective of this 
program? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my view. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Because it is a vol- 
unteer program? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is, and requires 
good management. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Several thousand 
persons are in the category of loyal vol- 
unteer people. These men and women, 
well intentionec as they are, and dedi- 
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cated as they will be, certainly need this 
management group from so-called higher 
or supergrades. 

In our Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service we have had this subject 
before us in many ways and in several 
hearings. By and large, it has been our 
thinking—and this is not partisan in 
any degree—that the so-called manage- 
ment group within any agency or de- 
partment of Government really, in a 
sense, is dollar saving, because with 
management practices by trained per- 
sonnel, we can find a better functioning 
of the programs within the structure of 
our Federal system. 

So I would hope that, if the Senator 
from Iowa could not agree fully with 
what the committee has proposed, he 
might think substantially in terms such 
as have been suggested to him by the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I merely want to point out that this is 
a new, experimental agency—that at the 
present time there are in the neighbor- 
hood of 600 persons in the Corps. It 
is contemplated having only about 236, 
or in that order, in Washington, to ad- 
minister the program. To have 40 su- 
pergrades for a total of 236 persons is 
a little topheavy. 

It is proposed to have a public affairs 
office. In the first year of operation and 
experimentation, they do not need a 
public affairs office as such, with some 
high-salaried official. 

It is proposed to establish a public 
information office. I submit they do not 
need a public information office in the 
first year of experiment. It has only 
10 months more to run. 

We can look at it, and must look at 
it, next January or February. This is 
not an organization which has been 
going on. It has no history of operation. 
We do not know what it will do. There- 
fore, I think it is unwarranted to set 
up this many officers. 

Why do they need two supergrades in 
the Office of General Counsel? There is 
plenty of legal talent around Wash- 
ington. I talked to a man a couple of 
days ago—manifestly, I cannot give his 
name, for his own protection—who works 
for the Department of Labor. He said 
that in his office there is legal talent 
going to waste all around. They are 
looking at the shelves. They do not 
have anything to do, they have so many 
people at the legal end of the Depart- 
ment. We are surfeited with legal talent 
in Washington. Yet it is proposed to 
have two new people as general coun- 
sel. The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has only one. If that is 
not a technical operation, I do not know 
what is. Yet they have only one. The 
Peace Corps wants two. So it goes. 

I merely wish to refer to what the 
chairman of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] said 
about the supergrade positions. I am 
quoting from his statement as presented 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

My second comment relates to the number 
of supergrade positions established pursuant 
to section 7(b). It occurs to me that 30 
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such positions as contemplated by the bill 
may be somewhat on the plush side— 


That is a modest statement— 

Without having the benefit of the oral 
justification for such a number, it is diffi- 
cult to properly appraise whether they are 
actually needed, but it does seem a bit out 
of proportion to the number now existing in 
other agencies. 


Mr. President, that is my whole case. 
I think the provision is topheavy. I 
think there are too many supergrades. 
I do not think we can justify 40 super- 
grade positions for 236 people. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is 40 for the 
236 people in the Washington office, but 
this program is to be administered 
throughout the world. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is true, 

but we have been told repeatedly that 
the people who are coming into the 
Peace Corps for training are highly in- 
telligent and capable, with a very high 
IQ, and a high level of intelligence, and 
everything else. It is not proposed to 
set up an agency consisting of a bunch 
of incompetents. Those who enter the 
Peace Corps are going to have intensive 
training during the training period. 
Theoretically, the level of intelligence of 
those persons will demand a lesser num- 
ber of high-paid supervisors than would 
be true if there were brought into the 
Corps people of low intelligence and ca- 
pability, who had to be supervised all 
the time. These people are going to be 
on their own, they tell us. They are 
going into remote places and they will 
be on their own. They will make their 
own programs and have their own assist- 
ants. 
I think that 40 of these people in 
supergrade positions, for an adminis- 
trative staff totaling only about 260, is 
way out of proportion. I think it should 
be cut down. That is why I propose a 
cut to 20. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It seems that is a 
rather large number of supergrade posi- 
tions. I have been attracted to the idea 
and the organization, and I wish to 
support it. I have been told it was to 
be a “Spartan” outfit, and that all those 
who engaged in the Peace Corps would 
do so in a spirit of self-sacrifice, to con- 
tribute to the cause of world peace. 
Apparently that spirit is not supposed 
to extend to the administrative staff in 
Washington, from what the Senator 
from Iowa says. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think a 
strong case could be made for what the 
Senator from Georgia has said. These 
are good positions with good salaries. 
There is nothing sacrificial about 
$15,000 to $19,000 a year. If the posi- 
tions are allowed, they will all be filled, 
and we may have no doubt about that. 

I believe there are too many, from the 
standpoint of balance. I have tried to 
point out several positions I do not 
think are needed at all, at least in the 
formative period. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Some of the fine 
people who are volunteering to go to 
Tanganyika to survey roads will receive 
how much pay? 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Seventy-five 
dollars. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The volunteer will get 
$75 a month, but it is said that to get 
a lawyer to make a sacrifice in Wash- 
ington it is necessary to pay $19,000 a 
year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, all 
these people will not be paid $19,000 a 
year. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In the supergrades 
they can be. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. From $15,000 
up. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Two of them 
could be compensated at a rate in ex- 
cess of $18,500, up to $19,000. Twenty- 
eight could be compensated at rates in 
the highest grade of from $15,000 up to 
$18,500. They could be so compensated. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. Shriver, when 
he testified on the proposal, pointed out 
that when one starts an organization 
one ought to start it with the best per- 
sonnel obtainable. The administrators 
have tried to get competent personnel. 

I do not think Mr. Shriver has demon- 
strated any padding of the payroll. He 
has run a pretty big business, which has 
made more profit than anything in the 
Government, called the Merchandise 
Mart in Chicago. I gather he knows a 
little bit about business management. 
That is one of the most engaging fea- 
tures of the whole program. When Mr. 
Shriver testified before the committee he 
demonstrated a rather intimate knowl- 
edge of management techniques. 

I do not wish to see the program over- 
loaded with management personnel. 
The committee gave this problem con- 
siderable thought. There was testimony 
in the two Houses in regard to the 
problem. The figure of 40 was not put 
in the bill by accident. The Senator 
proposes to cut that in half, by the 
amendment. The Senator is attempting 
to cut it in half by his amendment. I 
think that would be a body blow. 

After all, this relates to all of the 
services the organization will fulfill. If 
we cut the management side, we will not 
save money. Management is not the 
main cost of the program. The worst 
one can do in any program is to trim 
down good management, because good 
management will really determine how 
much one can get from the volunteers. 

Surely, these people will be intelligent 
volunteers. There are intelligent people 
on our staffs, also, yet the Senate pro- 
ee considerable management for its 
staff. 

There are intelligent people in indus- 
try, but they require management 
services. 

The provisions of the bill would pro- 
vide for up to 40 such people. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa would like to cut the 
figure to 20. I think that would be too 
severe a cut. I have said most frankly 
to the Senator, in the light of the late- 
ness of getting the program underway, 
I think some very modest cut might be 
contemplated. I gave him some indica- 
tion of that. 

I make this statement in full knowl- 
edge of the feelings of some of my col- 
leagues. The Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Sym1ncTon] really led the fight on 
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the question of management of the pro- 
gram. He speaks with some authority 
about management relationships. I am 
sure the Senator from Missouri would 
not wish to see the management pro- 
visions in the bill cut in half. If we are 
to have a program, we must have peo- 
ple who can operate it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I do not wish to destroy the management 
provisions of the bill. There is no in- 
tention to do that. My contention is 
that the proposal contained in the bill 
is too large. We voted on this in the 
committee, and my motion was defeated. 
I made the motion to cut down the pro- 
vision. The committee acted, and by a 
majority vote defeated the motion. The 
committee has acted. I am now present- 
ing this to the Senate. 

I make the point that an examination 


,of the jobs proposed to be filled with 


people in supergrade positions reveals a 
topheavy administrative operation. I 
think a better job could be done with 
fewer such positions, so as not to get 


* into so many ramifications. 


I point out that there are not 2,700 
people in the Peace Corps now. I doubt 
that there will be 2,700 people in the 
Peace Corps during this fiscal year. The 
atest figure I could get, as of August 
23, indicates there are 462 people in 
the Peace Corps now; in the process of 
training, and all of that. That is not 

.700, which is the number contemplated 
der the full quota. 

As to the number of permanent em- 
ployees, as of July 31, which is the latest 
figure I could get, there were 121. I 
think probably there are a few more by 
now, but I could not get a figure for later 
than July 31. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What was the 
figure? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. One hundred 
and twenty-one permanent employees in 
Washington, with four hundred and 
sixty-two in the Peace Corps as of 
August 23. 

The organization now has 59 consult- 
ants. I have not submitted an amend- 
ment on the question of consultants, or 
the number of consultants, but, using 
probably a little extravagant compari- 
son, I will say that the bill is as full of 
consultants, if one follows through all 
the rrovisions, as a dog is of fleas. Every 
plac. one turns one finds consultants. 
Panels can be brought in. People can 
be brought in from all over the country. 
These people can be paid from nothing 
up to $100 a day, I suppose—perhaps 
only $60 a day. 

As of July 31 this organization had 59 
consultants. They are getting topheavy 
on management. There is no dearth of 
management personnel. There is no 
dearth of consultative advice. Every- 
thing they wish to have, they have. 

The point I make is that there are only 
462 people in the volunteer group, yet as 
of July 31 in Washington there were 121 
employees. 

I do not think the Peace Corps will fill 
its quota at all during this fiscal year, 
yet the request is for 40 supergrades. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. They are not re- 
questing 40 supergrades. There are to 
be 30 supergrades. Ten of the forty po- 
sitions will be under GS-15, and those 
positions are not supergrades. 

Second, this is not a request to hire the 
personnel tomorrow. This is a recuest 
for a ceiling about which we are talking. 
I think we ought to have the record 
perfectly clear. 

We are not talking about 40 positions 
which will pay above $15,000. We are 
talking about 30 positions as a maximum 
for the entire operation in full bloom. 
The other 10 positions will have salaries 
of under $15,000. Those are not super- 
grades at all. 

As I said to the Senator, I feel the 
management side of the operation is ex- 
tremely important. 

May I ask the Senator from Iowa if 
he will yield 10 minutes from his time? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Certainly. 
The Senator has yielded his time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Iowa knows the great 
respect I generally have for his opinion. 
It is rare I disagree with the able Sena- 
tor, and even more rare that I disagree 
with him to the degree present in this 
particular case. 

Whenever a new project is started, one 
first puts in men well above the caliber 
of the average of those who will work 
on the project later in order to be sure 
to get off to a good start. Now, this 
proposed agency is a new agency. It will 
have troubles, as any agency does, in 
getting off the ground. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota pointed out, we are talking 
about cutting the number of super- 
grades authorized from 30 to 15. There- 
fore, the suggested amendment is really 
a request to reduce the opportunity of 
managing this new agency with maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

If we go to the site of a planned new 
apartment house, we might see a big 
hole in the ground. That hole means 
that ultimately something will be built 
there. But if at the time half the apart- 
ment house is built we discover that the 
other half planned does not fit, then the 
builders would lose almost everything. 

From the standpoint of those who de- 
sire efficiency in Government, it is in- 
credible to me that we would not be will- 
ing and anxious to have the proposed 
plan carried out. The plan has been 
gone over carefully by able people who 
have been a great success in private 
business. It has been checked and dou- 
blechecked, time and time again. We 
warned the people who will be identified 
with the agency that there must be 
proper accounting. We said that we ex- 
pected them to show unusual manage- 
ment ability in carrying out the func- 
tions of the agency. 

At the same time, in effect, we are 
now saying to those who will be respon- 
sible, “ ‘Hang your clothes on a hickory 
limb, but don’t go near the water.’ In 
other words, we want you to give us 
superlative management, but we do not 
want you to have the people necessary 
to provide that management.” 
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I must say I do not understand that 
point of view at all. It is well known 
that long-established agencies in Gov- 
ernment, such as the State Department, 
the Defense Department, Treasury De- 
partment, the Department of Justice, do 
not operate perfectly at all times. But 
they have opportunity to build up their 
staffs over a period of decades so as to 
be in position to do the job of the agency 
with maximum efficiency. 

The people to be employed in the 
Peace Corps agency have had no such 
opportunity. The agency is completely 
new; therefore, it will require extraordi- 
narily able people to handle it right. I 
would urge—if we are to have an agency 
at all, let us provide for the necessary 
people to manage it well. The least we 
can do therefore is provide the relatively 
few supergrades requested. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am about to make a 
request of the distinguished assistant 
majority leader. Before I do so, I should 
like to say that one of the awkward 
aspects of a public official is to have to 
change his mind publicly. As I have 
indicated, I have had misgivings about 
the Peace Corps, and I have indicated 
opposition to it. I still hold some reser- 
vations. I want to be sure that the 
agency is not one which would permit 
evasion of military service. I under- 
stand from the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota that that point has been 
taken care of. 

I have been concerned with the feel- 
ing that perhaps the proposed work 
could have been done by existing agen- 
cies. I have been concerned in my orth- 
odox Republicanism with the aspects of 
economy. But I believe that at a time 
like this, in an emergency such as the 
one which faces us, there is a higher re- 
sponsibility, and that is that measures 
which are adjudged by the President and 
his leadership to be important imple- 
ments in the working out of our efforts 
toward the relaxation of tension, toward 
the expanding of the American ideal oi 
freedom, of self-help and cooperation, 
should be givenachance. I donot know 
that the program will work. I do not 
know that it will not work. But I say 
publicly that I have reversed my posi- 
tion and that I will support the Peace 
Corps. I will wish it well. I will main- 
tain my reservations should future occa- 
sion demonstrate that perhaps the pro- 
gram is not the way to approach what is 
certainly an important objective. 

I should like to make a request of the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
at this time. Will the Senator from 
Minnesota accept an amendment on 
page 11, line 15, to strike out ‘‘40” and 
insert in lieu thereof “35,” and on page 
11, line 18, to strike out “30” and insert 
in lieu thereof “25,” which would be a 
reduction of 5 in the supergrades? The 
amendment would strike out “40” and 
insert in lieu thereof “35’’ on page 11, 
line 15, which are the GS-15 jobs in- 
volved. On page 11, line 18, the pro- 
posed amendment would strike out “30” 
and insert in lieu thereof “25,” which 
would reduce the supergrades by 5. 
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Would the Senator from Minnesota 


accept such an amendment? I have 
made the point that I intend to support 
the program. Therefore, I am not in 
any sense dickering with the Senator 
from Minnesota. I should like to have 
the views of the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On behalf of the 
committee, so far as I am concerned, I 
will accept the amendment. Other 
Senators present may have stronger 
views. But if the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania wishes to offer the amerd- 
ment, I will be willing to take the re- 
sponsibility of accepting the adjustment. 

Mr. SCOTT. Madam President, I ask 
that the amendment be stated. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I believe I 
have an amendment before the Senate. 
At least I ought to participate in the dis- 
cussion of a proposed ‘‘decapitation” of 
my amendment that is apparently tak- 
ing place. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the Senator from 
Iowa permit me to offer an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute for the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania has a right to offer 
such an amendment. I merely wanted 
to know what was going on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 11, 
line 15, it is proposed to strike out 
“forty” and insert in lieu thereof “thirty- 
five’. On page 11, line 18, it is proposed 
to strike out “thirty” and insert in lieu 
thereof “twenty-five”. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. For the rec- 
ord, I wish to say that I do not care for 
the amendment. I do not approve of it. 
So far as I am personally concerned, I 
prefer my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Scott] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], as amended, 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up my amendment “8-22- 
61-D.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 22, it is proposed to strike out the 
figure “$40,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$25,000,000”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
how much time do I have remaining? 


Presi- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa has 35 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield myself 
10 minutes. 

My amendment would permit 2,700 
volunteers to be in training or overseas 
by June 30, 1962. That is precisely the 
number which the Peace Corps contem- 
plates having in training or overseas by 
that date, according to their presenta- 
tion and according to their own state- 
ments. I do not believe that they will 
have that number. However, that is 
the outside limit of their proposal. 

According to that testimony, at $9,000 
per volunteer, the overall cost for 2,700 
volunteers will be $24,300,000. The bill 
provides for an authorization of $40 
million. My amendment proposes to cut 
that figure to $25 million. I do not be- 
lieve they will reach that figure. How- 
ever, my amendment, if adopted, would 
give them all the money they say they 
need for the operation this year for the 
full complement and quota of people. I 
am trying to cut $15 million out of the 
unnecessary fat in the authorization, and 
yet give them what they say they need 
and what they say they want. I would 
hold them to their own figure. 

As I pointed out a while ago, the pres- 
ent estimated administrative program 
support expenses under the bill would 
be excessively high. We determined 
that a moment ago in connection with 
the amendment cutting down the super- 
grades. It amounts to approximately 30 
percent of the total, so far as adminis- 
trative expenses are concerned. The ad- 
ministrative expenses under the foreign 
aid program are nowhere nearly that 
high. Moreover I have seen figures indi- 
cating that the administrative and over- 
head expenses incurred by private agen- 
cies doing similar work abroad run to 
about 20 percent. It seems to me rea- 
sonable that the figure for administrative 
expenses should be reduced to 20 per- 
cent. In that case the net savings would 
bring the program well within the con- 
fines of the $25 million proposal in my 
amendment by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation. 

Moreover, it should be pointed out 
that by the time the legislation is passed, 
at least 2 months and probably 3 months 
of fiscal year 1962 will have passed. 
That in itself should justify the decrease. 

The whole meat of the amendment is 
that if it is adopted, it will not cut out 
so much as $1 that they say they 
need for the administration of the pro- 
gram, according to their own figures. I 
say that because according to their own 
figures the cost will be less than $25 mil- 
lion, if they have their full complement 
and if they operated for 12 months of 
the year, which they cannot do, because 
2 months have already gone by. There 
are only 462 people in the Peace Corps 
now, not 2,700. Two months have al- 
ready gone by, and another month will 
have gone by before the full program 
can go into effect. Three months, in 
other words, will have gone by before it 
goes into full effect. Unless they get a 
hayrack and load it with currency and 
pitch it out with pitchforks, they cannot 
possibly spend $25 milliow by the end of 
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this fiscal year. Yet my amendment pro- 
posed to reduce the $40 million for which 
they are asking to an amount which is 
more than they can possibly spend, ac- 
cording to their own testimony. How- 
ever it would cut $15 million of the excess 
amount. 

I wish to point out a little of the his- 
tory of this matter, to show how it has 
gone up in the estimates. On March 21, 
1961, in testimony on the nomination of 
the Director of the Peace Corps, Mr. 
Shriver, before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, he made this an- 
swer in response to a question by the 
chairman. They were talking about the 
program, the pilot program, for this 
year. The chairman asked: 

Do you have any estimate of what this 
pilot program, we will assume for the first 
year, will cost? 


Mr. Shriver answered: 

It is difficult, Mr. Chairman, to be too 
specific about that, because the cost of the 
program will be determined in large part by 
the demands for the Peace Corps volunteer 
services abroad. We don’t know yet exactly 
what that demand will turn out to be. But 
in any event it will certainly not be any 
larger than a maximum of, let us say, $10 
million, and maybe as little as $3 million 
or $4 million. 


My amendment would cut the figure 
to $25 million, which would take care of 
the full 2,700 volunteers that they now 
propose to have. When they offered the 
bill, they jumped the figure to $40 mil- 
lion. In March it was $10 million, at the 
outside, and probably $3 million as a 
minimum. 

All I am trying to do is to hold this 
program within reasonable bounds, still 
in contemplation of the fact that this is 
a pilot program. Wedo not know wheth- 
er it will work. They will have ample 
money to operate it to the full extent of 
the planning which they have laid down 
and with the personnel that they say 
they will employ. 

It is only a matter of good judgment 
and good conservation of public money 
and of the authorization process not to 
authorize an amount which plainly is 
$15 mitlion more than they can use ac- 
cording to their most recent estimate, 
and which is $15 million more than they 
said they could use, in March, as a maxi- 
mum, which was $10 million. 

My amendment reduces the author- 
ized amount from $40 million to $25 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE rose. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does _ the 
Senator wish me to yield to him? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to have 
some time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Iam perfect- 
ly willing to yield the floor. I make a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mention was 
made at the time the unanimous consent 
was entered into about a yea-and-nay 
vote. Did that go into effect? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; a yea-and- 
nay vote was ordered under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; a 
yea-and-nay vote is provided. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered on the amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield 7 min- 
utes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I rise 
to give support to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Iowa. At the be- 
ginning I should like to point out that 
presently under the technical aid pro- 
gram we will spend $161 million in 1961 
in foreign countries; through the United 
Nations we will spend $30 million in for- 
eign, countries in giving technical aid; 
under the Organization of American 
States, we will spend $1134 million. 

These expenditures are entirely out- 
' gide the category of general foreign aid 
that we are now giving. 

It strikes me rather peculiarly that 
when the Peace Corps was given birth, 
it was argued that we would have young 
Americans, willing to sacrifice for their 
country, enter into dismal living condi- 
tions in foreign lands solely for the 
purpose of raising the esteem in which 
the people of the world in general hold 
the goodness of our Nation. 

We now have a situation where $40 
million will be spent to hire 2,700 people 
in 1 year. We have the spectacle of 
spending $15,000 per person. 

The lowly worker will not be paid 
much but the overal cost especially of 
the administrative and supervisory serv- 
ice will be excessive. 

The argument has further been made 
that those persons will work for $75 a 
month. The fact is it will cost $9,000 a 
year for the one who is paid the lowliest 
salary. What does that portend? It was 
testified that the Peace Corps workers 
will go to foreign countries to work on 
sanitation problems, to teach, or to do 
engineering work. They will not be the 
leaders; they will be the workers, work- 
ing side by side with the native workers. 
The record shows that the average age 
of the enlistee is about 24 years. The 
testimony further shows that most of 
them are enlisting directly from college. 
They have attended college and have 
graduated, and are now enlisting to serve 
throughout the world. 

That brings me to the most critical 
aspect of the whole problem—the 23- 
year-old boy or girl who will be sent to 
a foreign land. What are we to expect? 
Are we to expect as a forerunner of 
everything else that the 23-year-old en- 
listees will have a stable approach? Or 
are we justified in stopping, looking, lis- 
tening, and wondering what the 23 year 
old or 24 year old will do? 

In Florida, last week, one of the en- 
listees, in a sort of mob spirit, entered 
a service club meeting and began to 
challenge the chairman and members 
about the propriety of what they were 
doing, practically indulging in a mob 
demonstration. He is one of the en- 
listees, one of the 457 who are now being 
trained to be sent abroad. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not have much 
time. 

I believe this program should be con- 
ducted on the basis of experiment and 
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test. I should like to know how many 
persons will go into foreign countries 
and attempt to philosophize on econom- 
ics, social problems, or political prob- 
lems. How many have in their minds 
deep-seated convictions about what poli- 
tics or economics ought to be? How 
many of them will go abroad and begin 
to be the preachers? 

Mr. President, this is not a light mat- 
ter. I say we ought to approach the 
problem now on the basis of an experi- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I have 3 more 
minutes? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in the absence of the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HicKENLOoPER], I yield an addition- 
al 3 minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
ridiculous statement was made by the 
Director of the program, “We have com- 
pleted the experiment; we have made 
the test.” 

I asked him, “What has been done?” 

He said, “We found that we have suf- 
ficient enlistees, and we have found the 
countries which will accept them. 
Therefore, the experiment is completed.” 

What type of experiment is that? It 
is a travesty to claim that that is an 
experiment. The experiment will be 
made only when those 2,700 persons are 
sent throughout the world and it is pos- 
sible to appraise their work. 

I respectfully submit that the $40 mil- 
lion which is sought is not justified at 
this time. The $25 million is more in 
order than the amount which has been 
recommended. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the Sena- 
tor from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
simply wish to make an observation con- 
cerning the Florida incident to which 
the Senator from Ohio referred. After 
that incident, the newspapers reported 
that the heads of the Peace Corps had 
investigated the situation. In spite of 
the fact that the man who was involved 
showed obvious emotional instability, 
they decided that his record was good 
enough and that they would keep him 
in the Peace Corps. 

Mr. President, can you imagine doing 
that sort of thing in a foreign country? 
I cannot without becoming apprehensive 
of the impact. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
greatest disservice we can render to the 
people of our country and to the legiti- 
mate members of the Peace Corps, and 
the worst impact that we can make upon 
the people of the world, is to present the 
kind of spectacle which was carried in 
the headlines. Many of our worthy 
young men and women will enlist. We 
can adequately test whether the program 
will work by a $25 million and not a $40 
million trial. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
there has been much talk this afternoon 
against $40 million, and why $25 million 
would be better. 

The Peace Corps program is carefully 
planned. It has been considered exten- 
sively by experienced people from the 
private business community. For the 
first year, the request before us is for $40 
million. This amount is required for 
orderly programing for a Corps of 2,700 
volunteers to be in training or overseas 
on June 30, 1962. 

As we consider the amount of money 
involved, let us remember that most of 
the work must be in foreign countries. 
Specifically, the money will be used, first, 
to pay the cost of building a Corps of 
more than 2,000 volunteers who will be 
in training or overseas on June 30, 1962, 
for programs to be administered directly 
by the Peace Corps; second, to enter into 
contracts with universities and other pri- 
vate organizations which will cover the 
costs of 1,450 volunteers for the 2-year 
period of their service—not for 1 year 
only; and third, to enter into contracts 
for summer training programs for volun- 
teers who will begin training for direct- 
administered programs in the summer of 
1962. 

The first category will cost about $11,- 
400,000. This figure derives from the 
fact the average number of volunteers 
during the year on direct-administered 
programs will be about 1,263. Multiply- 
ing this by the average cost per volun- 
teer of $9,000 gives $11,400,000. 

Category 2 will cost about $26,100,000. 
This is because 1,450 volunteers will be 
supported for 2 years under these con- 
tracts—1,450 volunteers times 2 years 
times $9,000 per year gives a total cost 
of $26,100,000. Of the 1,450 volunteers 
funded in this category, 500 will ac- 
tually be overseas or in training by June 
30, 1962, and the remaining 950 will go 
into training soon after July 1. 

Category 3 covers training contracts 
which must be let in the spring of 1962 
for July and August training programs, 
so as to assure the availability of selected 
university training facilities on an eco- 
nomical basis—$2,500,000 is budgeted 
for these contracts. 

It is important to note that any money 
not obligated on June 30, 1962, will be 
returned to the Treasury. The Peace 
Corps is not asking for authority to carry 
forward unobligated balances. 

Mr. President, not long ago both the 
Senate and the House unanimously 
passed bills providing $47 billion for de- 
fense. What is being asked for today 
is less than one-tenth of 1 percent of 
that amount. 

If there is anything at all in the idea 
of the Peace Corps—the concept of 
young Americans going abroad to serve 
their country—if it is deemed to be im- 
portant, as we face current world ten- 
sions, to have psychological, economic, 
and spiritual strength, as well as phys- 
ical strength, the Peace Corps offers the 
least expensive form of defense the 
United States can obtain. 

There is nothing better than to have 
young Americans spread the doctrine of 
free enterprise, and carry abroad word 
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of what our country stands for; and 
that is what will be done by this bill. 

There has been discussion of the aver- 
age age of the participants. I believe the 
average age of those under the program 
is 28—not 24. Let me say we have had 
major generals at age 25, and lieutenant 
generals at the age of 28. One of the 
greatest of British Prime Ministers held 
office at 23. I do not see why it is felt 
necessary to overemphasize the relative 
youth of those who are in their twenties 
and will serve with this program. Some 
of the finest accomplishments in world 
history have been done by persons in 
their twenties. Everyone cannot be the 
age of the average Senator to perform 
his function properly. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, if we are to do this job, 
planned carefully by experienced per- 
sons, let us go all the way with it. Let 
us not build a ladder that will reach only 
to the fourth floor if what we are after 
is on the sixth floor. We should either 
scrap the program or follow these rec- 
ommendations of those with experience 
who have studied it so carefully, because 
it represents rare value in our search 
for security and world understanding. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Missouri 
yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the able 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is not most 
of the money actually to be used for the 
training of these people, so that when 
they go overseas they will be able to make 
the impression that we want them to 
make on the people of those countries? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Mis- 
souri has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I yield 1 minute to the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, our 
esteemed colleague, Senator SyMINGTON, 
has very effectively set forth the fact 
that notable achievements have been 
given in world history by youth. It is 
my purpose to further focus attention 
on such contributions, 

Mr. President, at 15 years of age 
Victor Hugo presented a poem to the 
Royal Academy in Paris and Leigh 
Hunt was a prolific writer of verses. At 
16, Michelangelo’s ability as a sculptor 
and painter had been discovered and 
Mozart had captivated the courts of 
Germany. At 17, Alexander Hamilton 
commanded the attention of his country 
and Washington Irving delighted the 
readers of the Morning Chronicle. At 
18, Spurgeon was pastor of a congrega- 
tion and Stephenson was carrying with- 
in his brain an improved steam engine. 
At 19, George Washington was a major 
in the army and William Cullen Bryant 
had given “Thanatopsis” to the world. 

At 20, Bach was organist at Armstadt 
and Beethoven had added another great 
name to music. At 21, Galileo was 
awake to the secret of the vibrations of 
the bronze lamp of Pisa Cathedral and 
Wilberforce was a member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament and fearlessly intro- 
duced a bill against slavery in Africa. 
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At 22, Alfred began one of the most 
magnificent reigns which England had 
ever seen and Savonarola was robed 
with a splendid name. At 23, David 
Hume had written his treatise on ‘“Hu- 
man Nature” and Richard Wagner had 
composed “Lohengrin.” At 24, Alexan- 
der the Great had taken Thebes and had 
crossed the Hellespont and John Ruskin 
had written ‘Modern Painters.” 

At 25, Aeschylus was the greatest 
tragic poet of Greece and Coleridge had 
written “The Ancient Mariner” and at 25 
Charles A. Lindbergh, had piloted his 
frail craft, “The Spirit of St. Louis” 
from New York to Paris, was acclaimed 
by millions, and added a second story to 
the world. At 26, Mark Anthony was 
the hero of the Roman Empire and 
Benjamin Franklin had written the wis- 
dom of “Poor Richard.” At 27 Correg- 
gio had the commission to execute the 
frescoes on the cupola of San Giovanni 
in Parma and Francis Bacon was al- 
ready counsel extraordinary for the 
queen. At 28, Hannibal took Sagunto 
while Rome deliberated on its rescue 
and William Wordsworth had written 
some of his greatest poems. At 29, 
Cromwell had begun his work as a 
mighty religious figure and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was the most noted portrait 
painter in England. 

At 30 the finest example of living had 
been given to the world through the 
service of the Man of Galilee, and today 
we do not ask “How long did He live?” 
but we know the fullness of His earthly 
existence. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these remarks be placed im- 
mediately following the speech of the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sy- 
MINGTON], who referred to the accom- 
plishments made by young people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent I yield 4 minutes to the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I wish to support the bill, and I also wish 
to support the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. 

I consider this program an experiment. 
If we move forward with it a little more 
slowly, I believe we shall then know bet- 
ter where we stand, and perhaps we shall 
appropriate more money for the program 
next year, and thus will have it used 
more efficiently, if the program proves 
to be a success. 

I should like to approach this matter 
from a somewhat different point of view. 
I have great confidence in young people 
as good ambassadors. My first experi- 
ence in that connection was when I was 
in college, and went abroad with an 
athletic team. We competed against 
Germans, English, and Canadians; and 
we had an opportunity to meet with 
them and to come to understand their 
point of view. I hope we helped them, 
and I am confident that they helped us. 

It is my understanding that those who 
are to be employed in connection with 
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the Peace Corps program are to work 
in the smaller communities, particularly 
in the underdeveloped countries. Over 
the last 3 or 4 years I have been in cor- 
respondence with a friend who has been 
working in the smaller villages in Thai- 
land. His experience there has been 
most informative, and the reports he has 
sent back to me and to his other friends 
have been extremely illuminating. 

I understand that these young people 
are first to be trained in this country, 
and that their training will include ed- 
ucation in the language of the country 
in which they are to serve. Such edu- 
cation is certainly most important. Cer- 
tainly one must understand the lan- 
guage of the country in which he serves 
if his work there is to be of maximum 
usefulness. 

Young persons have great enthu- 
siasm, energy, confidence in themseives, 
and confidence in their ability to make 
friends with others. 

I hope the Peace Corps program will 
be conducted this year as an experiment. 
Judging from what the Senator from 
Iowa has said, I believe $25 million is all 
that can be spent to advantage this year 
for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has expired. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 more minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 2 more minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Director of the Peace Corps has just 
announced his selection of the first 
seven Peace Corps representatives to 
serve in foreign countries. 

I am delighted to note that four of 
these first seven men were educated in 
Massachusetts, and two of them are 
outstanding leaders in my home State 
at the present time. 

I want to salute these men, and to 
congratulate the Peace Corps for se- 
lecting them for these responsible posi- 
tions of leadership in a sensitive new 
program. 

Prof. Lawrence Howard Fuchs, who 
will head the Peace Corps activities in 
the Philippines, is presently dean of the 
faculty at Brandeis University, and is 
an outstanding political scientist. 

Walter C. Carrington, who will head 
the program in a west African country, 
is presently a commissioner for the 
Massachusetts Commission Against Dis- 
crimination. 

Edwin R. Hellawell, who goes to 
Tanganyika and east Africa, was edu- 
cated at Williams College, and his wife 
was educated at Mount Holyoke. 

Christopher B. Sheldon, who will head 
the program in Colombia, was a crew- 
man on the world tours of the schooner 
Yankee, which sailed from Massachu- 
setts. 

George E. Carter, selected for leader- 
ship of the program in Ghana, did grad- 
uate work at Harvard University. 

All these men have great opportuni- 
ties. They have enrolled as missionar- 
ies for the American way of life. 

All of us who have known them and 
admired them in Massachusetts salute 
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them for their courage and their lead- 
ership, and wish them well in the excit- 
ing and challenging adventures that lie 
before them. 

Mr. President, I know these four men 
both by reputation and personally, and 
I know they are good men. Certainly 
in selecting them, outstanding leaders 
have been chosen. 

This experiment is worth while. It 
will stimulate interest among our young 
people in this work, and will give them 
opportunities to do their part in build- 
ing a peaceful world. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope the 
amendment will be adopted; and I hope 
that the bill as thus amended will then 
be passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, those of 
us who for years have watched and wit- 
nessed the U.S. foreign aid program in 
many countries have seen many things 
with which we disagreed and have 
found many results which we could not 
approve. 

Many of these shortcomings have oc- 
curred because our aid program has 
tended too much toward the large proj- 
ects. 

One of the most successful undertak- 
ings in this field upon which our coun- 
try has ever embarked was the point 4 
program, essentially technical aid. As 
the senior Senator from Ohio has stated, 
it is true that under the programs now 
underway, technical aid is still going 
forward. I would that more of our pro- 
gram fell into this category. 

The Peace Corps is the _ single 
most distinctive new program of this 
administration in the field of foreign 
aid. I believe it is commendable and 
worthy. It has attracted the imagina- 
tion and the attention of people around 
the world. Every foreign dignitary from 
the continent of Africa, for instance, 
with whom I have come in contact, as 
they have visited this Capitol Building, 
appears interested in the Peace Corps. 

This undertaking is supported by the 
idealism of thousands of our young 
people. They regard the Peace Corps, 
for which they are volunteering, as an 
organization which will give them op- 
portunities to render service to the cause 
of peace and understanding. I believe 
that most of them think they will render 
that service at some sacrifice to them- 
selves. 

The distinguished and able senior 
Senator from Ohio has referred to the 
cost of $9,000 per corpsman. I wish to 
point out that the Peace Corps volun- 
teers will not receive this $9,000. It 
costs a considerable sum to send a young 
man to Tanganyika where he may assist 
in the survey of roads. But this trans- 
portation cost is paid to the airlines or 
steamship lines, not to the young man 
who has volunteered 2 years of his life 
for this purpose. To him it represents, 
I respectfully submit, a considerable sac- 
rifice—no salary, and an allowance of 
$75 a month for 2 years. : 
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I hope the distinguished Senator will 
not insist that an able young man, a col- 
lege graduate, who volunteers to serve at 
$75 a month is not making some sacri- 
fice. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I did not mean to 
leave the impression that they were 
getting the $9,000 a year, but it is more 
than $75 a month, because they have an 
allowance that they finally draw when 
they leave. I think those who are qual- 
ified are worthily rendering service, but 
my position is that the expenditure for 
the experiment ought to be smaller than 
$40 million. 

Mr. GORE. I welcome the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio. I 
was sure he did not intend to leave the 
impression that he did not regard the 
service of these young people as a sac- 
rifice; and I appreciate the clarification 
of his views. 

The essence of this program is people 
to people. Many of the difficulties of 
this Nation’s foreign aid program have 
arisen out of the complications of gov- 
ernment-to-government relationships. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield 2 more 
minutes to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The essence of this pro- 
gram is people to people. The young 
man from Ohio, Florida, Maine, or any 
community in our respective States, vol- 
unteers to go to some community—he 
knows not where—for service to the peo- 
ple cf the community to which he is 
sent—not to build a hydroelectric dam, 
not to construct superhighways, but to 
assist, working side by side with the peo- 
ple of the country to which he is sent, 
in the elemental things that these people 
need to better their conditions of life. 

I hope the agency will be able to spend, 
prudently, $40 million in a fiscal year. 
It may be that this is not possible. It 
may be that $40 million will not be ap- 
propriated, although the Congress au- 
thorizes an appropriation of $40 million. 
But that is the request before us. It is 
the amount which the administrators of 
the program think they can spend wise- 
ly, prudently, and fruitfully. If they can 
do so, I shall be pleased, and I want to 
be sure that it is done in an advisable 
manner. 

Therefore, I respectfully suggest that 
it would be arbitrary and unwise to re- 
duce the authorization from $40 million 
to $25 million. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa permit me to 
grant the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] 5 minutes on his time? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from New York 
out of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Iam very 
grateful to the Senator from Iowa for 
yielding to me, especially in view of the 
fact that I shall not support his position. 
Ican only state that I hope to reciprocate 
on another occasion. 

Mr. President, on the proposal before 
us, three questions have been raised: 
First, Sheil we go into the program at 
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all? Second, How much shall we put 
up with respect toit? Third, What about 
the personnel who are going to be in the 
Peace Corps? 

The Senator from Ohio suggested that 
the young man from the South, in doing 
what he did, rightly or wrongly, made a 
fool of himself. But, Mr. President, we 
are behind the Russians in this field. 
For years they have been going out, 
building the toughest kinds of structures, 
in Siberia and other places, out of sheer 
patriotism. They have to do it, but, 
nevertheless, that is the way it comes 
across to the other countries. 

Some of our hardheaded friends—not 
softheaded friends—as Balewa of Ni- 
geria, Ayub of Pakistan, and Garcia of 
the Philippines, say this is a very good 
idea. We are behind in it. 

I have been on this wicket for years. I 
supported an effort, in 1947, to educate 
people to go to work in Latin America. 
I urged it on our candidate for the Presi- 
dency in 1960. I am sorry he did not 
accept it. The fact that this opponent 
did does not mean it is a bad idea. It 
is a very good idea. This is one of the 
original initiatives coming out of the 
campaign which inspired American 
youth and people of other lands. We 
ought to do it. 

The second question is, How much 
shall we put into it? If we were to get 
$50 or $60 million out of it, then I would 
say it is not worth spending more than 
$25 million. But we know that if the 
program works, we can expect it to be 
of great help in our effort to succeed in 
the struggle with the Communists. It 
is nothing that can be valuated in terms 
of money, but it is worth many billions 
of dollars. Therefore, to those who are 
on the taking end, I ask our friends who 
say it is not worth $40 million, but is 
worth only $25 million: Shall we give 
those who oppose us the opportunity to 
say, “You cut it down so we could not 
make it work’’? In short, if the program 
is worth $25 million, it is worth $40 mil- 
lion. I shall vote against the amend- 
ment to cut it, because it either is a 
worthwhile effort or we should not make 
it at all, and the $15 million, consider- 
ing the magnitude of the sums with 
which we deal, does not make much dif- 
ference, and we should not set our judg- 
ment against the judgment of those who 
are directly trying to make a good job 
out of the program. 

This question goes to the inspiration 
of the young volunteers who are con- 
cerned, and to the tens of thousands 
of young people in all our American 
colleges. 

As to the question of the personnel in 
the Corps, this is a matter which is con- 
cerned with the blowing up of the Mi- 
ami incident. I may leave out the words 
“blowing up.” How many of the par- 
ents of men who went into the Army 
used to say, “I cannot wait for the day 
when they take you into the Army and 
finally make a man of you”? What we 
are talking about is training. If the 
young man to whom reference has been 
made made a fool of himself in Flor- 
ida—and he has admitted in the press 
that he did—let us see what would hap- 
pen to him. It is a good experience. It 
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might be that his worst critics might 
think he would be a fine conscript for 
the Peace Corps. 

So I think the effort is worth while. 
I think we ought to do it. I think it is 
an initiative which gives morale to our 
people. 

For years we have been talking about 
what we can do to “spark” our own 
people. This is something to “spark” 
our young people. So, if this program is 
worth $25 million, I think it is certainly 
worth $40 million to do it right. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. I shall need only 30 
seconds. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield 30 sec- 
onds to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
bill establishing the Peace Corps, which 
is now before the Senate, is one which 
can have an effect quite contrary to that 
which is intended, and I believe we 
should consider carefully the pitfalls in 
this program before giving the Peace 
Corps the stamp of congressional ap- 
proval. 

In a newsletter which I sent to some 
of my constituents on April 19, 1961, 
I discussed some of the problems con- 
nected with the Peace Corps. I ask 
unanimous consent that this excerpt 
from my newsletter be placed in the 
REcorD at this point, which includes also 
an editorial from the Richmond News 
Leader. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PEACE CorPS—PRO AND CON 

One of the more dramatic ideas advanced 
by the administration, and one which in my 
opinion has been subjected to too little scru- 
tiny, is the Peace Corps idea. It may be the 
key to development of the backward areas of 
the world, as its backers believe. On the 
other hand, it is easy to foresee many situ- 
ations where it could backfire, where it 
could cause resentment against the United 
States, or where it could provide the spark 
that might explode a delicately balanced po- 
litical situation. 

The Peace Corps will have much in its 
favor. Most of its people will be young, 
and youth is a period of enthusiasm, dedi- 
cation, adaptability, and robust health. 
These are qualities essential to success in 
such an undertaking. 

But there are other essentials. Such 
things as experience, technical knowledge, 
maturity of judgment, and language skill. 
But above all, there must be a situation 
which lends itself to this type of a project, 
and the project must be welcomed by the 
people it is intended to help. 

For example, consider India. There are 
many thousands of well-educated people in 
India who are now unemployed. These na- 
tive Indians are not likely to welcome young 
American Peace Corps volunteers whom they 
see as taking jobs away from them. 

Then there is the delicate problem of na- 
tional pride. How will people of these coun- 
tries feel when we send American youngsters 
to tell them how to handle their local prob- 
lems. And if the Peace Corps identifies it- 
self with a project which later fails, whom 
do you think the local politicians are going 
to blame? 

The Peace Corps will be a prime target for 
local Communist parties, who will try to stir 
up the population against “interference from 
outsiders,” and who will try to sell the idea 
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that this is an instrument of “American im- 
perialism.” In such an atmosphere, one mis- 
take, one failure, by Peace Corps personnel 
could wipe out gains that might have been 
made over a period of many years. 

James Kilpatrick, editor of the Richmond, 
Va., News Leader, summed it up this way: 

“The Peace Corps idea taps latent longings 
in the most hardened heart. It combines 
the ancient ideal of the missionary and edu- 
cator with the innocence, the audacity, that 
opens all doors. The combination of these 
notions was enough to spread a halo of ro- 
mance and legend around that dreadful 
fiasco, the children’s crusade of the 13th 
century. The child buried in us all would 
like to fly off with Peter Pan to conquer the 
pirates, or join a misty quest through the 
wonderful land of Oz. We are certain that, 
armed with innocence, we would find the 
wizard and be happy ever after. 

“But children who go off to find the 
wizard find witches and wolves along the 
way; they are met by the dragon of the 
fairy tales, by the lurking serpent in every 
Garden of Eden. That is how children be- 
come adults. The world, alas, is no Eden; 
and the population of serpents in propor- 
tion to the supply of doves is nowhere so 
unbalanced as in the area of politics. And 
so, sadly, people are beginning to take a 
second look at the great idea that burst on 
Americans like their lost youth. 

“The practical difficulties of a Peace 
Corps are staggering. It will be impossible 
to keep the young idealists out of politics, 
a touchy business even for trained diplo- 
mats. It is hard enough to find the evi- 
dence of responsibility among the young, 
even when these young people are not go- 
ing to be subjected to extraordinary tests 
of their maturity. And the invasion of 
Communists, iaecologues, and doctrinaires is 
as certain as rain in Richmond. Already 
the youth conference in Washington that 
discussed the Corps has gone on record as 
willing to eat rice and sleep with rodents; 
but sign a loyalty pledge to their own Gov- 
ernment? Never.” 

Although the Peace Corps is now a going 
concern, Congress has not yet had a chance 
to study it, or to wrestle with the difficult 
problems it brings up. (The Peace Corps 
was created by the President without con- 
gressional approval, in an action of dubious 
constitutionality.) I hope that when we 
do consider it, we can do so in an atmos- 
phere of calm, reasoned judgment, and that 
our emotions will not cause us to embark 
upon another poorly equipped, visionary 
children’s crusade such as that ill-fated 
“Peace Corps” of the Middle Ages. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. 
what is the time remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has 3 minutes, 
and the Senator from Iowa has 7 
minutes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I thank 
both sides for combining enough time 
for me to make a basic comment, which 
goes to the theory of the amendment. 

The basis for the amendment is that 
the idea proposed is a good one, but 
we ought to take a little longer to get 
the experiment off the ground to make 
sure we Shall be going in the right di- 
rection. As between the amendment 
and the bill itself, there is no basic dis- 
agreement as to principle, but only as 
to approach. 
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On the basis of the record and ex- 
perience, we have guidelines in this 
regard. We know what can be done 
through private organizations, through 
private foundations, through mission- 
ary endeavors and through operations 
such as Crossroads Africa. We have a 
great many indications of the real 
capabilities of youth. 

We know what demands are. We 
know from overseas there are requests 
from these developing nations for 
20,000 members of the Peace Corps. 
The bill envisions only 2,700 members 
at the figure of $40 million. This is 
our response to the oversea request for 
20,000 individuals and the 12,000 vol- 
unteers who have made _ themselves 
available for the service. The demand 
is really not for cutting the appropria- 
tion, but, if anything, for increasing the 
appropriation. 

The real answer, in my judgment, to 
the question of whether to cut the ap- 
propriation to $25 million is the psy- 
chology, both abroad and at home, 
triggered by this idea—the psychology 
of great expectations. 

We have proved that this program 
will work. We have guidelines. We 
have expectations, and we dare not risk 
extra frustrations and new delays. The 
rate of change around the world is 
frightening. The speed at which the 
rest of the world is going ought to give 
us reason for concern as we think of 
cutting the program even to $25 million. 

We have seen the African and Asian 
areas, which have the curious image, 
purveyed in the first place by very 
wealthy and elderly Americans, who 
were the only ones who could afford to 
travel to that part of the world, and, 
secondly, by the image of the American 
soldier who helped to trigger the expec- 
tations now in motion. Because of the 
military image and because of the image 
of age, these new nations need a cor- 
rective image of our great American 
ideals, the image of youth, of the young 
face of America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wyoming has 
expired. 

Mr. McGEE. We have every reason 
to vote “nay.” If we can send 12 million 
young men around the world with guns 
why can we not send around the world 
3,000 young men with hearts and hands 
and ideas in their heads? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. KErr]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I rise to 
oppose the amendment. 

The effort to amend the proposal in 
this situation reminds me of a story my 
father used to tell of the fellow whe 
was trying to get across a creek swim- 
ming. He gave out about 25 feet from 
the shore, and a friend of his threw a 
rope out to him which was 20 feet long, 
and never could understand why the 
fellow did not come on in. 

If we are going to have a bill, Mr. 
President, we should have it on the basis 
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that has been established and in the 
amount which has been justified. 

The amendment, I feel, should be re- 
jected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
believe I have 2 minutes remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate will sustain the major- 
ity of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations in regard to this particular 
proposal. The $40 million is an author- 
ization. Every Member of this body 
knows that we go through the legislative 
process which is entitled a ‘‘conference”’ 
with the other body. Also, we know that 
generally in the conferences there are 
some adjustments made, and in this in- 
stance they will be made, most likely, 
downward. 

Secondly, there is an appropriations 
process. Frequently the appropriation is 
less than the authorization. 

The real argument is the one which 
has been advanced: We have a job to do. 
We know what it is. We ought to pro- 
ceed to get it done. If we are not going 
to do it, then there is no need to have a 
program which will be ineffective by put- 
ting in a little money but not enough to 
do the job. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
join the distinguished senior Senator 
from Minnesota in what he says, because 
I think that he is correct on the subject 
of the Hickenlooper amendment, as are 
the Senator from Oklahcma and other 
Senators who have spoken on this sub- 
ject. 

I point out that in the beginning 
something on the order of $100 million 
was requested for this program. Since 
that time the amount had been reduced 
considerably. 

We know that if we approve a pro- 
gram of this magnitude and nature it 
will run up against difficulties in the 
Appropriations Committee. I hope that 
at least, in getting the program afloat, 
we will on this occasion allow the full 
amount requested by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the major- 
ity leader. 

Mr. President, if the Peace Corps 
budget were reduced from $40 million to 
$25 million this would mean that the 
2,700 Peace Corps volunteers we propose 
to have in training overseas by the end 
of fiscal year 1962 would be reduced by 
over 1,000. In terms of total effective- 
ness, this would mean that what is al- 
ready a modest program would be re- 
duced to such a point that its impact 
would be largely lost. 

The success of the Peace Corps ap- 
proach will depend in large measure on 
person-to-person contact—on reaching 
people hitherto unexposed to American 
ideas. Clearly, we stand to lose much 
with each volunteer we are not able to 
send abroad. We will lose in terms of 
the farmers, the mechanics, the local 
Officials, and the schoolteachers of other 
countries who will not come into inti- 
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mate contact with young American men 
and women, and the ideas and know- 
how they represent. With a reduction 
of over 1,000 in the number we are able 
to send abroad, the number of countries 
in which the Peace Corps can have an 
impact will also be significantly reduced. 

There is certainly much merit in be- 
ginning a new and somewhat experi- 
mental program modestly and cautiously, 
with a keen awareness of both the 
potential opportunities and pitfalls. 
This is what the Peace Corps is doing. 
However, there is also a real danger of 
being so cautious that we sacrifice the 
tremendous benefits to be gained. The 
response to the Peace Corps, both in this 
country and abroad, has been over- 
whelming. With each volunteer who is 
not able, through lack of funds, to par- 
ticipate in the program abroad, we waste 
the support young American men and 
women have shown. Moreover, we would 
have to disappoint the many foreign gov- 
ernments who have reacted so positively 
to the Peace Corps, and who have ex- 
pressed intense interest in having a 
Peace Corps project in their country. 

In short, if the Peace Corps program 
were to be curtailed, much of the mo- 
mentum and idealism generated by this 
unique concept in this country and 
abroad would be lost. Our words of new 
approaches to foreign policy might ac- 
quire a hollow sound. More than 1,000 
qualified Americans anxious to serve 
their country would be denied this privi- 
lege and opportunity. And furthermore, 
the United States as a country will lose 
in large measure this momentous op- 
portunity to give people all over the 
world and in all walks of life, a chance 
to come to know better both America 
and Americans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from 
the Director of the Peace Corps, Robert 
Sargent Shriver, Jr., be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PEACE Corps, 
Washington, D.C., August 23, 1961. 

Dear HusBert: In response to your inquiry 
concerning the amendments to reduce the 
Peace Corps appropriations and the number 
of supergrades requested by the executive 
branch for the Peace Corps, I would like 
to make the following points: 

First, the primary factor in the appro- 
priations is not the reduction of money 
itself but the reduction in the number of 
qualified people we can send abroad to 
serve our country if the appropriations re- 
quest is cut. Every $9,000 eliminated from 
the request eliminates one qualified person 
who otherwise would have been able to serve 
our country through the Peace Corps. I 
believe it is important to remember that 
the loss will not be in terms of dollars but 
in terms of people. 

Second, the demand for Peace Corps vol- 
unteers in underdeveloped countries has 
surpassed our expectations. Nigeria alone 
asks us for 1,300 people. The Philippine 
Government indicated it could use as many 
as 5,000 people. Obviously we cannot meet 
these requests; we are proposing only 2,700 
people for the entire program. But the fact 
is that Americans are wanted and needed 
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in these countries. If we do not help them 
to fill their critical manpower shortages we 
can be certain that these countries will ask 
the Soviet-Sino bloc for people and will prob- 
ably get them. 

Third, we are convinced that 3,000 quali- 
fied, dedicated Americans are available for 
service in the Peace Corps. Four months ago 
this supply was an unknown factor. Since 
then, more than 12,000 persons have actually 
volunteered and we are certain that 3,000 
of them and more are qualified to do this 
work abroad. Applications are still coming 
in at a significant rate. 

The fact is, Senator Humpurey, that we 
did not arbitrarily set a number of 2,700 or 
a figure of $40 million. These figures repre- 
sent a reasonable compromise well below 
both the demand and supply available. 

The amendment to reduce the number of 
supergrades could greatly cripple the Peace 
Corps in these early stages. I am sure you 
believe that good management is the key to 
a good program, and that tlie essential man- 
agement positions must be filled in this early 
period—as the Peace Corps grows, it will 
grow in the number of volunteers in the 
field rather than in the number of top level 
positions. Every job for which we are ask- 
ing a supergrade is a key job which has a 
direct bearing upon the success of the Peace 
Corps mission. I do not believe the Peace 
Corps can afford to fail. As a businessman, 
I think one safeguard against failure is high 
caliber personnel administering the program. 

Thank you for your interest and with 
best regards. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT SARGENT SHRIVER, Jr., 
Director. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa has 4 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will that exhaust the remaining 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in order to keep the lines of dis- 
cussion straight, I point out that my 
amendment in no way will curtail the 
programed activities of the Peace Corps. 
The Senator from Missouri presented 
figures, apparently developed from the 
Corps itself, which I consider to be ac- 
curate, and admitted in his statement 
there would not be more than 2,000 peo- 
ple in the Peace Corps on June 30, 1962, 
the end of the fiscal year. Those people : 
will not be in the Peace Corps all year. 

The program of $25 million would 
cover 2,700 members of the Peace Corps 
for the full fiscal year, though the aver- 
age will be about 1,400 instead of 2,700. 
This agency will not be able to spend, 
under the present program, as it is laid 
out, $25 million, unless a lot of contracts 
are made with some agencies going far 
beyond the fiscal year. 

If we consider the program presented 
on a total number in the Peace Corps of 
2,700 for the fiscal year 1962 multiplied 
by the $9,000 each which it is said will 
be the cost, that is less than $25 million. 
There will be an average of about 1,400 
in the Peace Corps, according to its own 
figures. There are only 600 now, and 
part of the fiscal year is gone. 

I submit that my amendment would 
not curtail the activities, would not cut 
the program down. It is a realistic ap- 
praisal that this is an experimental pro- 
gram and there is no excuse whatsoever, 
in good fiscal and financial management, 
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in my judgment, to authorize $40 million 
when, by the figures presented, the 
agency cannot use even $25 million. 
That is the whole basis for the amend- 
ment. 

I believe there is a lot of emotional 
romanticism in some of the approaches 
to the Peace Corps. I believe the Peace 
Corps can, if it is properly operated, 
contribute something to international 
relations. I am perfectly willing to go 
along reasonably and sensibly with the 
program, but all I am saying by propos: 
ing the amendment is that we should 
cut the authorization from an amount 
of money the Peace Corps cannot pos- 
sibly use, under any figures they have 
presented, to an amount which is, prac- 
tically, more than they can use accord- 
ing to their own figures. We should cut 
the amount from $40 million to $25 mil- 
lion. There will still be a surplus in the 
operation. 

To me this is only a realistic and sound 
financial and fiscal management ap- 
proach. 

I do not know what the other body is 
going to do. The issue is before this 
body today. The issue is before the 
Senate, and is not before the other body. 
We have a responsibility to act in our 
best judgment, in the interests of the 
public and in the interests of the pro- 
gram. That is what I am asking be 
done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Iowa has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. I thank the 
Presiding Officer. I hope the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa, as 
amended. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Hartke], and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAveEz] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz] is paired with the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from South Dakota would vote 
“yea,” 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] is paired with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Maryland would vote 
“‘vea.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE] and the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Lonc] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Car~son] are absent because of 
illness. 
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The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE] is absent on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land {Mr. BEALu] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Maryland would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Connecticut would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] is paired with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 


nays 59, as follows: 


[No. 167] 
YEAS—32 
Allott Pulbright Robertson 
Bennett Goldwater Russell 
Boggs Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bush Holland Schoeppel 
Butler Hruska Smith, Maine 
Byrd, Va. Kuchel Stennis 
Capehart Lausche Thurmond 
Cotton Miller Tower 
Curtis Morton Williams, Del. 
Dirksen Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Dworshak Prouty 
NAYS—59 
Aiken Hayden Monroney 
Anderson Hickey Morse 
Bartlett Hill Moss 
Bible Humphrey Muskie 
Burdick Jackson Neuberger 
Byrd, W. Va Javits Pastore 
Cannon Johnston Pell 
Carroll Jordan Proxmire 
Case, N.J Keating Randolph 
Church Kefauver Scott 
Clark Kerr Smathers 
Cooper Long, Hawaii Smith, Mass. 
Douglas Long, La Sparkman 
Ellender Magnuson Symington 
Engle Mansfield Talmadge 
Ervin McCarthy Wiley 
Fong McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Gore McGee Yarborough 
Gruening McNamara Young, Ohio 
Hart Metcalf 
NOT VOTING—9 
Beall Case, S. Dak. Eastland 
Bridges Chavez Hartke 
Carlson Dodd Long, Mo. 


So Mr. HICKENLOOPER’s amendment, 
as amended, was rejected. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
could support the Peace Corps bill if it 
were written on the basis of hiring ex- 
perienced people like doctors and den- 
tists and engineers, who would be paid 
regular wages to go overseas to do a 
specific kind of work and to spend a 
certain period of time overseas, thereby 
doing a great deal of good. However, 
on the basis on which the bill is presently 
written, with the concept behind it, with 
the philosophy behind it, I cannot sup- 
port it, because in my opinion it will 
do more harm than good. We ought not 
to pass such legislation in Congress. 
Therefore I cannot support it as it is 
written. The idea behind the bill is all 
right, and it would work if we employed 
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experienced men. Otherwise it will not 
work. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The Senator 
from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In view of the fact 
that there are several more amendments 
to be proposed and still to be considered 
on the pending bill, with the permission 
of the Senator from Florida, I should 
like to ask unanimous consent that the 
pending business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate go into execu- 
tive session to consider the nomination 
on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I have no objection. 
I yield the floor at this time. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider executive business. 





ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the nomination on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Maj. Gene Hal Williams to be 
a brigadier general. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
at the outset, I wish to announce that I 
desire to make my statement without 
interruption, so that there may be an 
orderly presentation of the case I am 
about to place before the Senate. 

Mr. President, my opposition to the 
nomination of Maj. Gene Hal Williams 
to be a brigadier genera! in the US. 
Army Reserve is the latest act in a sus- 
tained effort that I have made during the 
past 5 years to clean up the very loose 
and disturbing conditions that have 
existed in the selection of Reserve of- 
ficers for general and admiral rank in 
our armed services. 

HISTORY OF EFFORTS 


My campaign to clean up the Reserve 
general and admiral officer selection sys- 
tems started 444 years ago in February 
1957, when several Air Force Reserve 
leaders, including the then national 
president of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation, a then past national president of 
the Reserve Officers Association, and a 
then past national president of the Air 
Reserve Association, protested to me 
against some of the Air Force Reserve 
general nominations received at that 
time by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

At their request, I investigated the 
record of these nominees and my investi- 
gation established the validity of their 
protests and caused me to respond to 
their request that I oppose certain of 
the nominations. I opposed two of the 
nominations, and the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, agreeing with and 
upholding my opposition, withheld ap- 
proval of the two nominations and so 
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these two nominees were not promoted 
to brigadier general that year. 

The next year, in 1958, I opposed an 
Army Reserve major general nomination 
and the committee withheld approval 
in that case and the nominee was never 
promoted to major general. 

In 1959 I opposed three Air Force Re- 
serve general nominations and the com- 
mittee turned these nominations down. 

In 1960 I opposed two Marine Corps 
Reserve general nominations and the 
committee upheld my opposition. Also 
in that year, when another member of 
the committee opposed a National Guard 
general nomination, I supported that op- 
position and the committee turned down 
that National Guard general nomina- 
tion. 

Early this year I opposed two Naval 
Reserve admiral nominations and the 
committee withheld approval in these 
two cases. 

When some of these nominees in these 
5 years increased their Reserve partici- 
pation and improved their qualifications, 
I removed my opposition to them and 
they were then finally approved. 

In addition to these dozen individual 
cases, the Senate Armed Services Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee 
issued two reports on the conditions ex- 
isting in the Reserve admiral and gen- 
eral officer selection system of the armed 
services. In these reports, the subcom- 
mittee, headed by Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
severely condemned the Air Force and 
the Navy on their Reserve admiral and 
general officer selection policies, prac- 
tices and administration, and called for 
major reforms. 

HISTORY OF RESULTS 


The Air Force was the first to respond 
with specific and affirmative action. The 
Air Force change in attitude and the 
reformation in the Air Force started in 
the late summer of 1959 under the ad- 
ministration of Gen. Truman H. Landon 
as Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel 
and it was completed in 1960, with one of 
the most significant changes in Air Force 
attitude, as well as in practice, coming 
in the change in the law that the Air 
Force asked the Senate Armed Services 
Committee to make through an amend- 
ment to Reserve legislation before the 
committee in 1960. 

The committee and the Congress 
adopted the Air Force-requested amend- 
ment, which incorporated into the Air 
Force Reserve general officer selection 
system a proposal that I had been advo- 
cating for 3 years. 

This year the Navy has responded well 
under the administration of Vice Adm. 
William R. Smedberg III, the Chief of 
Naval Personnel, with sweeping reforma- 
tion of its Reserve admiral selection sys- 
tem—and with the adoption of basic 
changes advocated by the Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee. 

Generally speaking, the Army selection 
system has been commendable. It has 
been vulnerable to severe criticism only 
in its manner of granting of Federal 
recognition to National Guard State ad- 
jutants general, and National Guard 
State assistant adjutants general for 
air and National Guard State chiefs of 
staff for air. : 
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However, the Gene Hal Williams nom- 
ination has served to emphasize and un- 
derscore the looseness of the National 
Guard Federal recognition system so 
much that on July 18, 1961, the Depart- 
ment of Defense notified the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, by a letter of 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense to the 
chairman of the committee, that the 
standards for recognizing National 
Guard State adjutants general would be 
raised considerably. 

Thus, Mr. President, my 4-year 
campaign to clean up the Reserve gen- 
eral and admiral selection systems has 
been almost completed—culminating 
with even reform in the National Guard, 
which has been regarded heretofore as 
being so politically strong that it was be- 
yond criticism or change. 

CHARACTERIZATION OF EFFORTS 


I can assure you, Mr. President, that 
this 444-year campaign of mine to clean 
up this situation has not been easy and 
has not been pleasant. It has brought 
down upon me many unflattering char- 
acterizations of my motives. This time 
I, and the six Senators joining me, have 
been accused of asking “for the pound 
of flesh.” 

Whether I have been right or wrong, 
I will leave to the American people to 
judge. There is certainly no question 
in my mind about the rightness of my 
position. Had I had the slightest doubt, 
I would have long ago let the attacks 
on me force me to give up my fight for 
decency in the Reserve. 

I think perhaps the best qualified per- 
son to judge my efforts and my motives 
in this campaign is the chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee—and I am proud of the characteri- 
zation that he has given my efforts— 
that I have made a contribution which 
he would have been proud to have been 
able to render himself. 

NATIONAL GUARD PRIDE AS FIRST LINE OF 
DEFENSE 

The National Guard has proudly 
called itself the first line of defense after 
the Regular Establishment and ahead 
of the Reserve forces. It has been so 
insistent upon this first line of defense 
role that it got Congress to make it a 
part of the law—a part of the law which 
is found in the 32d volume of the United 
States Code, section 102, which states: 

In accordance with the traditional mili- 
tary policy of the United States, it is es- 
sential that the strength and organization 
of the Army National Guard and the Air 
National Guard as an integral part of the 
first line defenses of the United States be 
maintained and assured at all times. 


I cannot believe that an organization, 
which is so proud of such first line of 
defense designation, can be very happy 
about the Gene Hal Williams nomina- 
tion in view of his very limited mili- 
tary experience and qualifications for 
the rank of brigadier general—the 
rank normally accorded in the field to 
an assistant division commander with 
command from 7,000 to over 10,000 
troops. 

ANALYSIS OF ARGUMENTS FOR NOMINATION 

Several arguments have been ad- 
vanced by Major Williams in his con- 
tention that his nomination should be 
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confirmed. Let us look at these argu- 
ments and examine them. 


PREDECESSOR IN SAME SITUATION 


In reading a letter of Major Williams, 
Senator Byrp of West Virginia stated to 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
that Major Williams’ “predecessor was in 
this same situation” as an argument to 
support confirming the Williams nomi- 
nation. 

This is not an accurate representation 
for there is a vast difference in the situ- 
ation between Major Williams and his 
predecessor as the adjutant general of 
West Virginia. The only fact of sim- 
ilarity was that both Williams and his 
predecessor, William Edwards Blake, 
were majors at the time of their ap- 
pointments as adjutants general. With 
that sole exception, there is no other 
similarity whatsoever—but instead very 
marked contrasts in: first, years of mili- 
tary status; second, years of commis- 
sioned active service; third, years in 
grade; fourth, war service; fifth, combat 
service and experience; sixth, combat 
decorations; and seventh, age. 

The record, as furnished by the Army 
Adjutant General in official documents 
to the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, shows that Blake had a vastly su- 
perior record of training and experience 
as compared to that of Williams at the 
time each was appointed State adjutant 
general. Williams had military officer 
status of less than 9 years while Blake 
had more than 25 years—three times 
as great as that of Williams. 

Williams’ total commissioned active 
service was less than a year and a half 
while Blake’s was over 3 years and 8 
months—nearly 3 times as great as that 
of Williams. 

Senator Byrp has made a point that 
Williams had 1 year and 3 months of en- 
listed service in addition to this. Yet, 
the Army and National Guard appar- 
ently did not feel this was sufficiently 
important for the committee to consider 
on his qualifications for the grade of 
brigadier general—as it did not include 
it in the official document accompany- 
ing his nomination. 

Williams had served only 8 months in 
the grade of major while Blake had 
served over 3 years in the grade of 
major—more than four times as long 
as that of Williams. 

Williams had not served either in com- 
bat or overseas while Blake had exten- 
sive combat and oversea service. 

The only award Williams has is the 
Parachute Badge, while Blake had been 
awarded the Purple Heart for being 
wounded in combat action, the Silver 
Star for heroism in combat, the Air 
Medal, the Soldier’s Medal and the Com- 
bat Infantryman Badge. 

Williams was only 32 years old at the 
time of the appointment while Blake 
was 46 years old. 

Clearly the cases are not similar as the 
record shows the vast superiority in ex- 
perience, training, and military accom- 
plishment and distinction of Blake over 
Williams. 

Inasmuch as Major Williams has 
raised the standard of comparison, I 
think it also pertinent to make a com- 
parison between Major Williams and the 
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case of Col. Homer Reid Flynn, the as- 
sistant State adjutant general for air 
of the Georgia National Guard, whose 
nomination was rejected last year by 
the Committee on Armed Services even 
though it had been approved by the 
Department of Defense. 

I think it pertinent to compare the 
record of Major Williams with that of 
the Georgia National Guard nomination 
so recently rejected by this committee. 
At the time of State appointment Wil- 
liams was a major while Flynn was a 
colonel—Williams had less than 9 years 
military status while Flynn had twice 
as much with almost 18 years—Williams 
had 17 months commissioned active 
service while Flynn had more than twice 
as much with almost 39 months com- 
missioned active service—Williams had 
served only 8 months in the grade of 
major while Flynn had served 150 
months in the grade of major or higher 
or nearly 19 times as great as Williams— 
Williams was a major at the time of 
appointment in 1961 while Flynn was a 
full colonel at the time of appointment 
in 1960—Williams was 32 while Flynn 
was 41. Flynn had twice previously been 
given Federal recognition in the grade 
of brigadier general and confirmed by 
this very committee. 

With the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices having rejected Flynn last year, I 
asked the members how could they 
logically conclude with this comparison 
that Williams is qualified for the rank 
of brigadier general? 

Mr. President, I think that it will come 
as no surprise to the Senate that after 
I had set forth the comparative records 
of Williams and his predecessor as the 
West Virginia adjutant general—and 
with the rejected nomination last year— 
that this argument of comparative 
“same situation” was quickly dropped 
and it was admitted by Senator Byrp 
that the experience and training record 
of Williams’ predecessor was far superior 
to that of Williams. 

REJECTION WOULD RESTRICT GOVERNORS OF 

SMALLER STATES 

A second argument offered by Major 
Williams in support of his nomination 
was that to reject it would result in re- 
strictions on Governors of smaller States. 
Major Williams stated specifically: 

Governors of smaller States are going to 
be extremely limited in choosing an adjutant 
general who would qualify for Federal recog- 
nition. Thus, the Governor of West Vir- 
ginia would be told by the Federal Govern- 
ment that he could only pick an adjutant 
general who would qualify for brigadier gen- 
eral from the small group of officers here 
who now hold the grade of colonel. The 
question then arises as to whether or not 
any Governor’s hands should be tied. 


This argument offered by Major Wil- 
liams does not bear close scrutiny for 
several reasons. In the first place, 
there are 21 States having a smaller 
population than West Virginia and they 
do not seem to have had any difficulty 
in the past of finding qualified colonels 
for appointment as adjutant generals. 
It is difficult to believe that the great 
State of West Virginia has such a dearth 
of qualified colonels. 

In the second place, at the time of the 
letter of Major Williams, the Department 


of Defense had adopted a policy on Fed- 
eral recognition under which no State 
adjutant general who held a rank less 
than that of colonel will be given Fed- 
eral recognition in the rank of brigadier 
general. 

In the third place, a Governor’s hands 
are not tied because he can still make an 
adjutant general a brigadier general in 
the State even though the adjutant gen- 
eral is not given Federal recognition in 
the rank of brigadier general and thus 
not given an Army Reserve Federal com- 
mission in the rank of brigadier general. 

TWENTY-FIVE MEMBERS OF UNITS WOULD 

OUTRANK HIM 


A third argument made by Major Wil- 
liams is, and I quote from his letter 
which was read to the committee by 
Senator Byrp: 

Assuming that I would be given recog- 
nition in the grade of lieutenant colonel, 
I would be placed in a very awkward posi- 
tion. First of all, over 25 members of our 
units would outrank me. 


In this contention, Major Williams is 
guilty of a very glaring inconsistency 
and a contradictory argument, for in the 
paragraph immediately preceding these 
two sentences he argues that the Gover- 
nor of West Virginia would be extremely 
limited in his choice for adjutant gen- 
eral to choose from “the small group of 
officers here who now hold the grade 
of colonel.” 

Major Williams cannot argue both 
ways. I do not think a group of 25 to 
choose from is a small group or greatly 
limits the Governor of West Virginia— 
the group of 25, whom Major Williams 
states would outrank him even if he 
were a lieutenant colonel. 

He would not be outranked in the 
West Virginia National Guard because 
he would be a brigadier general even 
though not federally recognized and not 
given that rank in the Army Reserve— 
and it is his State militia status that 
would govern on his position as the ad- 
jutant general of West Virginia—not his 
Federal status. 

The National Guard Bureau states 
that State rank alone is controlling when 
the National Guard is performing duty 
in its State status, and that neither 
Federal recognition nor Federal Reserve 
status has any bearing on command 
authority when in State status. 

REDUCED TO MERELY WRITING SUGGESTIONS 


A fourth argument made by Major 
Williams is that if Federal recognition 
and the concurrent Army Reserve com- 
mission in the grade of brigadier general 
were withheld from him by the Senate 
refusing to confirm his nomination, he 
would be reduced to a position of no 
real authority or rower but to a position 
of writing suggestions instead of direc- 
tives. Specifically he stated: 

I would be placed in a situation whereby 
in military operations I would be inclined 
to write suggestions instead of directives. 


Mr. President, how could anyone take 
this contention seriously? I asked the 
National Guard Bureau a specific ques- 
iton on this, my question being: 

Does withholding Federal recognition 
prevent the State adjutant general from 
having any power—does it reduce him 
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merely to being able only to write sugges- 
tions instead of directives? 


The answer that the National Guard 
Bureau gave to my question was a clear 
“No,” for it stated: 

The authority of a State adjutant gen- 
eral, a State officer, is derived exclusively 
from State law. He, like all other officers of 
the State militia, is appointed under State 
law * * *. Presence or absence of a feder- 
ally recognized status, or Federal Reserve 
status, neither adds to nor detracts from his 
powers as a State officer. 


Again I ask how could anyone take 
this “suggestion writing” argument of 
Major Williams seriously? It does not 
speak well for him, for it indicates a de- 
ficiency in his knowledge and experience 
for the high rank of brigadier general 
in the revelation that he has so limited 
a knowledge and concept of military 
command. 

To be absolutely sure on this I asked 
a second question: 

If Federal recognition is not granted to a 
State adjutant general, and as a result he 
holds a rank less than that of general officer 
in the Army Reserve but is a general in the 
State National Guard, is his power reduced 
to merely writing suggestions rather than 
directives? 


The answer of the National Guard 
Bureau was an unequivocal “No” as it 
stated: 

No. So long as the National Guard re- 
mains in State service, the adjutant general 
commands, subject only to the laws of his 
State and such limitations as the Governor 
of his State imposes upon him. 


Major Williams would operate and ad- 
minister under the laws of the State of 
West Virginia as the West Virginia Na- 
tional Guard would be administered in 
the State militia status and not Federal 
status. 

In that State militia status, he would 
be a brigadier general even without Fed- 
eral recognition—and as the adjutant 
general and a brigadier general—or a 
major general if the Governor of West 
Virginia so chose to make him—he 
would be issuing directives and not 
merely writing suggestions. 

The weakness of this argument made 
by Major Williams is that there are 11 
State adjutants general doing this now 
as the adjutants general of 11 States 
hold ranks in which they have not been 
extended Federal recognition. If they 
can do it, there is no reason why Major 
Williams cannot do it. 

WOULD HAVE TO RELY ENTIRELY UPON 
POLITICAL POWER 

A fifth argument made by Major Wil- 
liams is that Senate refusal to confirm 
him would force him to rely entirely 
upon political power for control rather 
than military position as he states: 

I would be compelled to rely entirely upon 
political power for control rather than mili- 
tary position. 


This argument is no more tenable than 
the writing “suggestions instead of di- 
rectives” contention made by Major Wil- 
liams—for the simple reason that the 
power of an adjutant general stems not 
from Federal recognition or from the 
concurrent Army Reserve commission 
that Federal recognition gives him, but 
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rather from his State position as the 
head of the West Virginia National 
Guard. 

The power of his position as adjutant 
general is of State derivation—not Fed- 
eral derivation. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not give him the power to 
command and administer the West Vir- 
ginia National Guard—that power comes 
from the State and from the Governor. 
For an adjutant general commands 
from National Guard status, which is ac- 
tually the State militia status—he does 
not exercise any command in the con- 
current Army Reserve status given him 
by Federal recognition. 

In short, the power is derived from 
the position, not the rank. 

And again, Mr. President, I say that 
this young man in his contentions has 
revealed his lack of experience and 
knowledge for the grade of brigadier 
general. 

WOULD HAVE TO LOWER RANK INSIGNIA 


A sixth argument made by Major Wil- 
liams is that he would be placed in the 
embarrassing position of wearing the 
uniform of his lower Army Reserve fed- 
erally recognized grade of major or lieu- 
tenant colonel instead of his State grade 
of brigadier general while participating 
in annual duty for training each year— 
and that his position would thus be fur- 
ther jeopardized. 

Again by making such contentions as 
he does, Major Williams reveals a basic 
lack of knowledge on his part about his 
job and thus raises further questions as 
to his qualifications for the rank of brig- 
adier general. 

The National Guard Bureau has 
stated very clearly on this point that 
annual field training is conducted in 
State National Guard status rather than 
in Federal status. It has stated spe- 
cifically : 

Annual field training is conducted in State 
National Guard status. * * * At such times, 
the National Guard is trained in its State 
status. * * * From the standpoint of com- 
mand, the adjutant general being the rank- 
ing State officer, directly below the Gov- 
ernor as commander in chief, is the superior 
officer of all other officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the militia including the National 
Guard which is the federally recognized por- 
tion of the organized militia. His com- 
mand is independent of a federally recog- 
nized status. 


In all realism, it is a well-known fact 
that State adjutants general, as a mat- 
ter of practice, wear the insignia of their 
higher State militia rank rather than 
their lower federally recognized rank 
insignia. 

That is what 11 State adjutants gen- 
eral, who have not been given Federal 
recognition in the higher State rank, 
do now—and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that Major Williams would depart 
from existing actual practice or do any 
differently from these 11 nonrecognized 
adjutants general or any differently 
from what he has been doing. 

STATE APPOINTMENT SHOULD MAKE SENATE 
CONFIRMATION AUTOMATIC 

A seventh argument made by Major 
Williams is that there is a moral obliga- 
tion for him to be given Federal recog- 
nition and the Senate confirmation 
merely because he was appointed by the 
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Governor of West Virginia. He stated 
specifically: 

Had there been any doubt about my Fed- 
eral recognition last January, I am positive 
that Governor Barron would not have ap- 
pointed me, and I am positive that I would 
not have accepted the appointment had I 
known that I would be promoted only one 
grade. 


This argument made by Major Wil- 
liams makes unwarranted and unreal- 
istic assumptions. It further raises 
questions as to his experience and matu- 
rity qualifications for the rank of 
brigadier general. 

In the first place, it erroneously as- 
sumes that Federal recognition would be 
given automatically just because he was 
appointed by the Governor. The sta- 
tistics on Federal recognition of State 
adjutants general shows that this is an 
unwarranted and unwise assumption— 
for there have been several cases in 
which Federal recognition has been re- 
fused. 

In fact, there are now 11 State adju- 
tants general who are not federally rec- 
ognized in the State ranks that they 
hold. 

In the second place, this argument 
made by Major Williams is erroneous in 
that it assumes that the appointment by 
the Governor made Senate confirma- 
tion automatic. If this were true, then 
the Senate would be relegating itself to 
a legislative rubber stamp—and would 
be abrogating its constitutional “advise 
and consent” authority and responsibil- 
ity. 

During the time that it has been my 
privilege to serve on the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, this committee has 
12 times withheld confirmation of gen- 
eral and admiral nominations—11 times 
on Reserve nominations and once on a 
Regular nomination. 

And even more to the point, one of 
the Reserve instances was last year when 
this committee withheld confirmation of 
a National Guard-Reserve nomination 
from the State of Georgia, the assistant 
adjutant general for air. 

REJECTION WOULD BE RETROACTIVE ACTION 


An eighth argument made by Major 
Williams is that for the Senate to re- 
fuse to confirm him would constitute un- 
fair retroactive action against him. He 
bases that contention upon the fact that 
the regulations are now being changed 
prohibiting promotion from major to 
brigadier general in one step. 

This contention of Major Williams is 
not valid for the simple reason that sev- 
en members of the Committee on Armed 
Services are opposing him not on the 
grounds of the three-grade jump—but 
more specifically on the grounds that 
he does not have the training and ex- 
perience necessary for the qualifications 
for a brigadier general. I call your at- 
tention to the minority views in Execu- 
tive Report No. 8, which was placed on 
your desks. 

But if this is a valid contention now 
by Major Williams—then so surely it 
was a valid contention last year when 
this committee withheld confirmation of 
the Georgia National Guard nomina- 
tion—assistant adjutant general for air. 

The standard is not the regulations 
or the change in regulations—the stand- 
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ard is one of qualification based on 
training and experience in the eyes of 
this committee. 

After all, this committee has a dozen 
times withheld confirmation of general 
and admiral nominations even when the 
regulations had been complied with— 
and even when the Department of De- 
fense and the services requested that the 
committee act favorably on the nomi- 
nations. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE REQUEST 


A ninth argument made in behalf of 
Major Williams is the emphasis placed 
on the fact that the Department of De- 
fense has requested favorable action on 
the entire list in which Williams was on. 

The fact that the Department of De- 
fense has requested favorable action on 
the pending list despite its admission of 
laxity in its regulations in the past and 
its tightening up those regulations be- 
latedly, may be considered by the com- 
mittee—but it is surely no more binding 
on this committee than in those dozen 
cases when the Department of Defense 
urged favorable action but the com- 
mittee rejected the request and withheld 
favorable action—five times with the Air 
Force Reserve, once with the Army Re- 
serve, twice with the Marine Corps Re- 
serve, twice with the Naval Reserve, 
once with the Air Force Regular, and 
once before with the National Guard. 

We know how the Air Force so vigor- 
ously and repeatedly sought to get com- 
mittee approval of a rejected Air Force 
nomination but failed because the com- 
mittee did not feel the nominee to be 
qualified—despite the action of the selec- 
tion board and the President of the 
United States. 

WILLIAMS’ ARGUMENTS EXPOSE HIS LACK OF 
KNOWLEDGE FOR GENERAL RANK 

Mr. President, I believe that the record 
that I have outlined in detail proves be- 
yond any doubt that Major Williams is 
not qualified for the rank of brigadier 
general in the Army Reserve. The facts 
overwhelmingly refute the arguments he 
makes for his confirmation. In fact, 
the very arguments that he does make 
reveal his inexperience and lack of 
knowledge of the true character of the 
high-command rank he seeks in the 
Army Reserve—and thus expose his lack 
of qualifications for the high rank of 
brigadier general in the Army Reserve. 
POLITICAL PREROGATIVE OF GOVERNOR IS A STATE 

PREROGATIVE 

If the Governor of West Virginia de- 
sires to make an inexperienced young 
man a brigadier general in the West Vir- 
ginia National Guard—the West Vir- 
ginia State militia—in State status as 
distinguished from Federal status—then 
that, as a State status, is a State matter 
and clearly the prerogative of the Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia. 

That is his business, and I do not pro- 
pose to take that power away from him. 
As far as I am concerned, the Governor 
of West Virginia can put five stars on 
the shoulders of Major Williams—he can 
put a galaxy of stars on the shoulders 
of Major Williams—as long as they are 
strictly West Virginia State militia stars 

But I am not going to permit such 
action to bind me to approve of putting 
Federal U.S. stars on the shoulders of a 
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major who is clearly not qualified for 
the rank of general—to make Federal 
U.S. stars automatic because of State 
milita stars, regardless of the record. 
Otherwise, we could end up with State 
adjutants general wearing even more 
Federal stars than the Chief of Staff of 
the U.S. Army or even the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


NOT BINDING ON THE SENATE 


But it is clearly not binding upon the 
Senate of the United States—either le- 
gally or morally—and I resent any at- 
tempt to make it so. Otherwise we 
might as well junk and scrap the “‘advise 
and consent” responsibility and author- 
ity placed upon us by the Constitution. 

Only last year the Senate Armed 
Services Committee refused to consider 
the action of the Governor of Georgia 
making a far more experienced, mature, 
and higher ranking officer a brigadier 
general in the Georgia National Guard 
as assistant State adjutant general for 
air as binding—either legally or mor- 
ally—upon it. For the committee de- 
clined to approve such appointee for the 
grade of brigadier general in Federal 
Reserve status. 

ONLY REASON GIVEN FOR SUPPORT: ALLEGED 
RETROACTIVE EFFECT 

The only reason given by those sup- 
porting this nomination is the conten- 
tion that they oppose retroactive or ex 
post facto applications. This is offered 
as the means to resolve their admission 
that this nominee does not possess the 
qualifications of a brigadier general—or 
to resolve their very grave doubts about 
this nominee’s qualifications to be a brig- 
adier general. 

Mr. President, with fullest respect to 
these members, I contend that this is 
not realistic reasoning. It does not re- 
solve the obvious lack of genuine quali- 
fications for brigadier general, Repeat- 
edly before, in at least a dozen cases, 
in the past 5 years, the committee has 
rejected nominees for Reserve general 
and admiral rank because the members 
did not consider them qualified—even if 
the Department of Defense did recom- 
mend their confirmation. 

When qualification comparisons are 
made between the Williams nomination 
with these dozen nominees rejected in 
the past on the basis of lacking quali- 
fications, it is clear that the retroactive 
contention is not a valid one. 

Nor is it a satisfactory answer to ob- 
serve that this is really not important 
because Major Williams is exempt from 
involuntary Federal callup in a war in 
his status as the West Virginia State 
adjutant general, which vests the rank 
of brigadier general in the West Virginia 
State militia. It not only begs the ques- 
tion, but it reveals the real hollow char- 
acter of a concurrent rank of brigadier 
general in the Army Reserve based 
solely on the fact that the nominee as a 
State adjutant general is a brigadier 
general in the West Virginia State 
militia. 

Make no mistake about it, even among 
these members who voted to report the 
nomination out there is grave doubt— 
if not outright expressed opinion—that 
Major Williams has the experience and 
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record to qualify him for the rank of 
brigadier general in the Army Reserve. 
GENERAL REACTION TO WILLIAMS NOMINATION 


Make no mistake about it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no enthusiasm for the 
Gene Hal Williams nomination. Itisa 
source of keen embarrassment to many. 
Because of his obvious lack of qualifica- 
tions, it is a degradation of the rank of 
brigadier general in the Army Reserve 
and the Army. 

In fact, the Gene Hal Williams nomi- 
nation is so bad that the Army, the 
National Guard Bureau and the De- 
partment of Defense have agreed on 
adopting new regulations to prevent a 
repetition of the extremely embarrassing 
Williams nomination. 

The Williams nomination is literally 
the straw that broke the camel’s back. 
It was just too much for the authorities 
to take again in the future—so they 
have now acted to bar anything like it 
happening again in the future. 

In the consideration of this nomina- 
tion, Mr. President, do not forget that if 
the application for Federal recognition 
and an Army Reserve commission in the 
grade of brigadier general for Major 
Williams were submitted anew today to 
the recognition board, it would clearly 
be rejected because he does not possess 
the necessary qualifications. 

In fact, the Williams nomination is so 
bad that the regulation on Federal rec- 
ognition of State adjutants general is be- 
ing changed to remove the favoritism 
exemption treatment for them and in- 
stead to require of them the same basic 
qualifications of all other National 
Guard officers for Federal recognition 
and an Army Reserve commission. 
NEW APPLICATION WOULD TAKE UNTIL 1969, AT 

LEAST, FOR WILLIAMS TO BE A GENERAL 

Under this change prompted by the 
Williams case, were the application of 
Federal recognition for Major Williams 
starting anew, it would take at least 8 
years more of military status in the fu- 
ture from now for him to qualify for 
Federal recognition in the grade of brig- 
adier general. Even if he served faith- 
fully from now on, he could not make 
brigadier general until 8 years from now 
in 1969. 

This is because he would have to serve 
3 more years in his present grade of ma- 
jor in order to be promoted to lieutenant 
colonel, then he would have to serve at 
least 3 years in the grade of lieutenant 
colonel before he could be promoted to 
full colonel, and then he would have to 
serve at least 2 years in the grade of full 
cclonel before he could be promoted to 
the grade of brigadier general. 

Now what is sought in the pressure for 
confirmation of this nomination is to 
telescope his 8 months in the grade of 
major preparatory to becoming a brig- 
adier general instead of requiring 8 more 
years under the revised policy. Tele- 
scoping 8 years into 8 months is just 
about the most intensive shortcutting I 
have ever seen. 

One of the basic trouble in our coun- 
try today during these times of crises is 
the far too prevalent attitude of trying 
to do things the easy way—the shortcut 
way. It is this kind of attitude that 
leads to national softness at a very time 
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when we need desperately to be firm. 
I think this nomination is symptomatic 
of that weakness that is too prevalent in 
our country today. 

WILLIAMS’ NOMINATION IN BACKGROUND OF 

GRAVE WAR THREAT 

And surely there is no mystery about 
those grave doubts on the part of even 
those who voted to report the nomination 
out of committee. All that you have to do 
is to look at the world situation today 
when Khrushchev has ringed West Berlin 
with military divisions on the one hand— 
and on the other hand, at the same time, 
the U.S. Senate is being asked to confirm 
and approve making a brigadier gener- 
al—the rank accorded an assistant di- 
vision commander commanding from 
7,000 to over 10,000 troops—of a 33- 
year-old major, whose total commis- 
sioned officer active service is only a year 
and a half and who has no combat expe- 
rience and has never served overseas. 

The U.S. Senate is being asked to con- 
firm and approve this nominaton at the 
same time of the announcement of the 
Secretary of the Army that he was issu- 
ing orders to alert thousands of Army 
National Guardsmen and Army reservists 
for anticipated Federal callup because 
of the international crisis and the threat 
of war. 

In doing so, he dramatically an- 
nounced a sweeping program for build- 
ing a million-man Army. Mr. President, 
I submit that one way not to build an 
effective million-man Army is to make 
an Army Reserve brigadier general out 
of a 33-year-old major with only a year 
and a half of stateside commissioned ac- 
tive service. 

This is truly frightening. I ask the 
Members of the Senate what are we do- 
ing—where are we going—if we confirm 
such a nomination? What is the true 
status of our Army if brigadier generals 
are made this way? 

Because I am opposing this nomina- 
tion, I have been accused of cruelly ask- 
ing “for the pound of flesh” and em- 
barrassing a young man. Well, Mr. 
President, I am more concerned with the 
military preparedness of our country— 
with a realistic National Guard and Re- 
serve commanded by leaders of proved 
ability and experience—than I am with 
embarrassment of one young man who 
is embarrassed, not by what I have done 
or said, but who is embarrassed by the 
shocking facts in this nomination. 

I am opposing this nomination be- 
cause I have the deepest conviction that 
the security of my country demands that 
I oppose it. In a time of such dire peril 
as our country faces now, there is no 
other choice. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I rise to commend heart- 
ily the Senator from Maine upon her 
devastating argument against the nomi- 
nation. I resent, on my own behalf as 
well as hers, the charge of the “pound of 
flesh.” I am afraid that if the nomina- 
tion is confirmed, the pound of flesh will 
come out of some American soldier or 
soldiers. 

Like many other Senators, I have 
served my country in its uniform. I 
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have sons who have done so. I have one 
in the service now. I deplore the pos- 
sibility that the nomination of a man so 
ill suited to be a general officer in the 
Army of the United States could be con- 
firmed with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. I have followed the case 
very carefully. I have followed minutely 
the argument of the Senator from 
Maine (Mrs. Sm1tH], which is devastat- 
ing. She has demolished the case for 
approving the nomination of this young 
man to be a brigadier general. 

What I have said is no reflection upon 
the young man’s character. We mean 
nothing like that. We are thinking of 
the U.S. Army and the military service 
\of the United States. 

In support of my position, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp a statement by those 
Senators, six in number, who, with the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], 
signed dissenting views on the nomina- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the views 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


Views or SENATORS SMITH OF MAINE, THUR- 
MOND, CANNON, BRIDGES, SALTONSTALL, CASE 
or SovutTH Dakota, AND BusH IN OPPOSI- 
TION TO THE CONFIRMATION OF THE NoMI- 
NATION OF Mas. GENE HAL WILLIAMS TO THE 
GRaDE OF BRIGADIER GENERAL IN THE ARMY 
RESERVE 


The undersigned members of the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services, without re- 
flecting on the character or integrity of the 
nominee, are convinced that Maj. Gene Hal 
Williams does not possess the military quali- 
fications required for the rank of brigadier 
general in the Army Reserve. Accordingly, 
we recommend that the nominee not be con- 
firmed by the Senate to this rank. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

As of January 16, 1961, Major Williams 
was named State adjutant general of the 
State of West Virginia, Army National 
Guard. By virtue of his office of State ad- 
jutant general he holds under State law the 
State rank of brigadier general. His nomina- 
tion was submitted to the Senate because of 
the specific provision of law (sec. 3392, title 
10, United States Code) which provides in 
effect that the adjutant general or assistant 
adjutant general of a State or territory may, 
upon being extended Federal recognition, be 
appointed as a Reserve officer of the Army 
as of the date he is federally recognized. 

The matter of Federal recognition of ad- 
jutants general is controlled by Army regu- 
lations and until July 18, 1961, these rules 
can be characterized by the almost complete 
absence of any qualitative standards for rec- 
ognition. 

Until July 18, 1961, an adjutant general, 
in order to be federally recognized, was re- 
quired to have only three qualifications: 

1. Be under age 64; 

2. Be physically qualified to hold a Re- 
serve commission; and 

3. Have been at some time a member of 
some component of cne of the Armed Forces. 

REASONS FOR OPPOSING THE NOMINATION 

The undersigned have one purpose in op- 
posing this nomination. It is to raise, for 
this category of personnel, the standards for 
promotion in the Army Reserve. Because of 
his very limited background and experience, 
it is our view that under no reasonable 
standard could Major Williams be considered 
qualified for a three-grade promotion to 
the rank of brigadier general in the Army 
Reserve. These are the significant facts as 
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of May 1, 1961, when his nomination was 
received in the Senate: 

(a) He had a military status of only 10 
years, beginning in January 1951. 

(b) His total active military service was 
only 2 years, 8 months, and 21 days. This 
service was performed during 1951-53, all in 
various units located in the United States. 
A little less than one-half of this active 
service was in an enlisted status as distin- 
guished from commissioned officer status. 
At the time of his appointment as State 
adjutant general he had had no command 
experience above the company grade of 
captain. 

(c) He had been promoted to major in 
the Army Reserve in only June of 1960. 

(dad) With respect to his civilian back- 
ground he had completed his education only 
5 years ago in 1956. Since that time it is 
our understanding that his civilian positions 
consisted solely of a clerk to a Federal judge 
and service as an assistant attorney general 
for the State of West Virginia. 

(e) Major Williams was only 32 years of 
age. While age alone should not normally 
be a controlling factor, it is significant in 
the case of Major Williams, because of his 
limited background and experience. 

No significant changes have occurred in 
the record of Major Williams since May 1, 
1961. 

It should be emphasized, that this pro- 
motion would be a three-grade promotion 
from major to brigadier general. 


NO INTERFERENCE WITH STATE RANK 


It should be emphasized that the under- 
signed oppose only Major Williams’ nomina- 
tion in the Army Reserve, which should be 
determined solely by Federal standards. No 
attempt is being made to infringe in any 
way on the prerogatives of the Governors, 
who should continue to have the right to 
accord under State law whatever State rank 
they wish to confer on their adjutants gen- 
eral as officers of the Governor. In most 
States the State rank of major general is 
authorized. In at least one State, however, 
it is understood that upon retirement the 
adjutant general is accorded the honorary 
rank of lieutenant general in a State status. 
The States under their own State laws can 
provide such a State rank as they choose to 
authorize, even to the extent of a 4- or 5-star 
rank for their State adjutants general. 

At the same time, in establishing stand- 
ards for appointment in the Army Reserve, 
which is strictly a Federal component, there 
should be minimum Federal standards con- 
sistent with the requirements which apply 
to other Reserve and National Guard officers. 
It is realized that the adjutant general upon 
leaving office reverts to the rank held imme- 
diately prior to his appointment. At the 
same time, while in office he is eligible for 
Federal training duty pay based upon the 
Federal rank he holds as adjutant general. 
Moreover, if he becomes qualified for retire- 
ment pay, such pay is based upon the Fed- 
eral rank he held as adjutant general. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE POSITION 


On July 18, 1961, the Department of De- 
fense wrote to the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee advising that the 
standards for recognizing adjutants general 
would be raised considerably. In the fu- 
ture, with one exception, an adjutant gen- 
eral, in order to receive a Reserve appoint- 
ment, must meet the same standards as 
other National Guard officers and members 
of the Reserve. They would have to be fully 
qualified to hold the grade in terms of edu- 
cation and background, total service, and 
other requirements applicable to Reserve 
officers. The one exception would be that if 
an officer were in the grade of colonel he 
could be advanced two grades to major gen- 
eral, if he was appointed to major general 
under State law; otherwise, promotions 
could be only one grade at a time. 
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The departmental letter was in response 
to a communication from Senator SmITH re- 
questing Department of Defense comment 
on the nomination of Major Williams and 
the desirability of reexamining the present 
policy of almost automatically appointing 
adjutants general to the same rank in the 
Army Reserve as they hold under State law. 

The departmental letter further recom- 
mends, however, that the new standards not 
be applied to the pending list of National 
Guard nominations. We welcome the new 
rules which the Army and Air Force will 
apply in the future to National Guard nom- 
inees. At the same time we certainly oppose 
the departmental position that the Senate 
is precluded from examining the qualifica- 
tions of any of the nominees on the pending 
list. 

The test should be whether any nominee 
under any reasonable standard possesses the 
qualifications to hold the Reserve rank to 
which he is nominated. The Senate could 
use such a standard whether or not the De- 
partment of Defense changed its rules for 
the future. 

Application of this qualification standard 
to Nominee Williams would not set any new 
precedent, for, as a matter of fact, in recent 
years the Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices has used such a standard in withhold- 
ing approval of 12 nominations, including 
1 in the National Guard. 

For the reasons we have already cited, we 
do not believe that Major Williams by any 
test could be found qualified to hold the 
rank of brigadier general in the Army Re- 
serve. 


Distinction of two other names on the list 


We realize that there are two names on the 
list as reported who under the new rules 
would not be eligible for promotion. Those 
are Lieutenant Colonel Anderson and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Moeglein, both nominated to 
be brigadier general. They would be pre- 
cluded because of the rule against more than 
one-grade promotions except for colonels. 

We would like to point out, however, that 
both of these nominees are in a different 
category from Major Williams in terms of 
background and experience. Lieutenant 
Colonel Moeglein, who is 48 years old, has 
possessed a military status for over 23 years 
and has had extensive active service both 
during World War Il and Korea. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of major in 1942 and to 
lieutenant colonel in 1953. 

Lieutenant Colonel Anderson, who is 41 
years old, has had a military status for 19 
years and had extensive active duty during 
World War II. He became a major in 1943 
and a lieutenant colonel in 1957. 

While we do not like a two-grade promo- 
tion for these officers, their background and 
experience places them in a completely dif- 
ferent category from that of Major Williams. 
We think the Senate would be justified in 
view of these factors to approve of their 
nominations, and at the same time reject 
that of Major Williams. 


Different rule for assistant adjutants 
general 


We would like to observe that for some 
years the Army in its regulations has re- 
quired assistant adjutants general to be 
fully qualified and, therefore, meet the same 
promotion standards for Federal recognition 
that are applied to other guardsmen and 
reservists. This rule existed upon the prem- 
ise that if the adjutant general did not 
have to qualify under the normal rules, the 
assistant adjutant general should at least 
meet all of the Reserve qualifications. We 
might also add that with respect to the new 
rules, it is our understanding that for a 
number of years efforts to upgrade the 
standards for Federal recognition had been 
unsuccessful. Until Senator Smirn’s letter 
raised this issue, there was no success in 
overcoming the general opposition. 
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PREMISE FOR OPPOSITION 


It is our deep conviction that the security 
of our country demands the highest quali- 
fication requirements in the selection of mil- 
itary leaders of all components, particularly 
those chosen for general officer rank. It is 
on this premise that we oppose this 
nomination. 

MARGARET CHASE SMITH. 
PRESCOTT BusH. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
STYLEs BRIDGES. 
Howarp W, CANNON. 
FRANCIS CASE, 

Strom THURMOND. 

Printed below is the personal history state- 
ment submitted by the Department of the 
Army to the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services: 

MakrcuH 1961. 

Military history of Williams, Gene Hal, 
01882263. 

Major, Infantry, USAR. 

Born: June 20, 1928, in Charleston, W. Va. 

Years of service: 8 years, 11 months, 13 
days, as of March 14, 1961. 

Present assignment: State adjutant gen- 
eral, West Virginia Army National Guard. 

Civilian occupation: Adjutant general, 
State of West Virginia. 

Year 

com- 

Military schools attended: pleted 
Infantry school, officers candidate 


i ee ee ee oe 1952 
Infantry school, basic airborne 
Ws cdtleddeses connec einen 1952 


Army area school, unit CBR course... 1952 


Civilian education: Degree received 

4 years, Charleston High Graduated 1946. 
School, West Virginia. 

4 years, political science, A.B. 1950. 
West Virginia Univer- 
sity. 

8 years, law, West Virginia LL.B. 1956. 
University. 

U.S. decorations: Parachute Badge. 














Promotions 
Temporary Permanent 
Mar. 31, 1952 
Sept. 30, 1953 
Sept. 20, 1955 
June 24, 1960 
Duty assignments 
From To 


Student, infantry school..| Mar, 31,1952 | May 13, 1952 


Casual Off, en route to 


CERRO TIE cect nnwses May 14,1952 | June 2, 1952 
— Leader, 95th Infan- 
et tne June 3,1952 | Sept. 30, 1952 
dinies Off, 95th Infantry 
ESSERE PRE ee Oct. 1,1952 | Dee. 20, 1952 
Unit Off, 2118th Army 
Service Un ia a Dee, 21,1952 | Jan, 9, 1953 
Safety Off, 11th ‘Airborne | 
Division. .......-.--.-- Jan, 10,1953 | Sept. 30, 1953 
Relieved a active 
duty Sept. 30, 1953 
Asgd to ‘01st USAR 
Control G ip aa Oct. 1,1953 | Jan. 25,1954 
Exec Off and Co Comdr, 


398th Infantry.......... Jan, 26,1954 | Sept. 19, 1955 
Co Comdr, 398th Infan- 
I fs Sak a eased aocotong Sept. 20,1955 | Aug. 31, 1956 
PCofS, H — USAR 
Special a sinltedinid Sept. 1,1956 | Oct. 15, 1956 
ve. ‘Comat, 308th Infan- 
is eiciduatbinteeccakatalae ated Oct. 16,1956 | Oct. 31,1958 
Asst 8-3, 398th Infantry..| Nov. 1,1958 | Mar. 19, 1959 
Asst S-3, 4th Battle Gp, 
. 20,1959 | May 4, 1959 


19th Infant: dbimbe wuld 
os - BG, 19th Infan- 
leiden iacacaeenaiimae May 5,1959 | Jan. 15, 1961 
Binds AG, West Virginia 
ea ain ttbinwinsntanvedil Jan. 16,1961 | Present 
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By authority of the Secretary of the Army: 
R.V 
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Major General, USA, 
The Adjutant General. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent also that the state- 
ment of the Reserve generals in the 
U.S. Senate, signed by the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. THurmonp], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Keatine], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GoLp- 
WATER], and the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon], be printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF RESERVE GENERALS IN THE 
U.S. SENATE 

The undersigned, who constitute the Re- 
Serve general Officers in the U.S. Senate, 
urge your serious consideration and study 
of the Executive Report No. 8 which ex- 
presses the minority views of seven members 
of the Committee on Armed Services in op- 
position to the nomination of Maj. Gene 
Hal Williams for the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral in the U.S. Army Reserve. 

We do not believe that this young man, a 
33-year-old major with only a year and a 
half of commissioned active duty service, 
with no combat service, no oversea service, 
and no decorations (only the parachute 
badge award), possesses the necessary quali- 
fications for general officer rank in the U.S. 
Army Reserve. 

We fully recognize, and acquiesce in, the 
right of the Governor of West Virginia to 
bestow whatever State rank he wishes to on 
this nominee or any other person. That is 
clearly a State right and his prerogative. 
But we do not recognize that right as being 
binding so as to require that automatically 
the same rank must be given in Federal 
status in the U.S. Army Reserve, particu- 
larly when a nominee such as Major Wil- 
liams is so obviously lacking in qualifica- 
tions for the rank of brigadier general. 

We believe that Major Williams should be 
required to meet the same qualifications as 
other members of the U.S. Army Reserve 
for promotion. 

Under a policy of long standing, in order 
to be eligible for promotion to brigadier 
general, an Army reservist (a) must have 
been a full colonel for at least 2 years (b) 
must have served in a general officer au- 
thorized position for at least a year and 
(c) must have earned credit for completion 
of the Command and General Staff College. 
Major Williams has none of these qualifica- 
tions. 

Under the present policy applied to Re- 
serve Officers in the U.S. Army Reserve, Major 
Williams would not be eligible for consider- 
ation for promotion to brigadier general be- 
fore 1969. We see no reason why he should 
be given special treatment and exemption 
from the requirement of 8 more years’ serv- 
ice before even being eligible to be made a 
brigadier general. 

This, in addition to his other obvious lack 
of qualifications, would make such special 
shortcut treatment for him grossly unfair 
to the thousands of loyally participating re- 
servists and would seriously impair the mo- 
rale of the Reserve Forces generally. 

We hope all Senators will be present for 
the debate on August 24, 1961, to hear the 
pertinent and disturbing facts in this case 
presented before the vote is taken on this 
nomination. 

Strom THURMOND, 
Major General, 
U.S. Army Reserve. 
KENNETH B. KEATING, 
Brigadier General, 
U.S. Army Reserve. 
BarRRY GOLDWATER, 
Brigadier General, 
U.S. Air Force Reserve, 
Howarp W. CANNON, 
Brigadier General, 
U.S. Air Force Reserve. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I believe the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine has per- 
formed a real service in bringing before 
the Senate a situation which can only 
have a very bad effect upon the morale 
of members of the armed services, espe- 
cially upon all the other majors and 
lieutenant commanders in the armed 
services who are striving for promotion 
in the hard way, who are going up slow- 
ly, and who may have had the experience 
which General Eisenhower had. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower served, I believe, 11 
years in the rank of major. There are 
among the armed services men who, with 
their wives and families, have considered 
their chances for promotion and rec- 
ognition. 

I can imagine the hooting in the bar- 
racks from here to Berlin and from Mare 
Island to Tokyo at the idea of promoting 
a major, against whom I offer no per- 
sonal comment or criticism, but who is 
nevertheless a major, to the rank of 
brigadier general. That is a long step 
for a short man to take with the concur- 
rence of the Senate. I would para- 
phrase the point in this way: ‘‘Ask not 
what you can do for your country; ask 
only what the Senate can do for you.” 

The distinguished major has been 
quoted in a statement printed in yester- 
day’s Recorp at the request of the Sen- 
ator from Maine to the effect that he 
does not regard himself as fit for 
command-in-combat status. I will read 
the exact statement: 

I am not capable of leading a division into 
combat. I know that as well as anyone. 


Then he said: 

If today’s international situation had ex- 
isted when I was offered the adjutant 
generalship, I would not have accepted it. 


That statement, of course, offers the 
opportunity to make the obvious com- 
ment that the situation is now grave, 
and the nominee knows it. He is under 
no compulsion to accept the nomination. 
The Berlin situation will not change be- 
cause the particular major wishes to be a 
brigadier general. 

It seems to me that if he is not fit 
to command and wants merely to wear 
the uniform for show, why should he 
wear the rank which indicates otherwise, 
because one must assume that a general 
officer is trained either to command mili- 
tary forces in combat or to exercise ad- 
ministrative responsibility over large 
numbers of personnel. 

Perhaps I make no personal reference, 
because my own position in the Naval 
Reserve is undistinguished. I find by sur- 
prise, however, that I am the senior 
ranking Naval Reserve officer in the 
Senate. The Senator now presiding, the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Petu] 
has a much more distinguished record 
than I, and so do many other Reserve 
officers in Congress. However, I do re- 
call that it took me 8 years to move from 
lieutenant commander to commander, 
and that it took me nearly 11 years to 
move from commander to captain. I 
therefore look with a jaundiced eye on 
spurts of promotion which are due to 
the desire of the Governor of a State to 
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recognize someone who may indeed be 
well qualified to be an adjutant in a non- 
combat status and exempt from combat 
duty in the West Virginia National 
Guard, for which National Guard I have 
very high regard. 

The moral factor concerns me. 

Also, Mr. President. I have no ob- 
jection if the Governor of West Virginia, 
as the Senator from Maine has said, 
wishes to decorate his adjutant general. 
If he wishes to do that, why not let him 
wear the five stars of a general of the 
army of West Virginia or even the in- 
signia of a generalissimo? It has been 
brought out that it would cost $1.25 for 
each star, as against 50 cents for a 
major’s leaf. So the 75-cent expenditure 
for every star would not be an excessive 
burden on the Governor or the gentle- 
man involved. 

The Senate of the United States ought 
not to do what the Armed Forces no 
longer want to do and which the Armed 
Forces have decided they will no longer 
do, namely, to promote and to recognize 
in Federal status a person who is not 
qualified for the promotion but holds a 
designation from the Governor of a 
State and can wear the uniform and 
enjoy the status of an adjutant general 
and brigadier general in his State. 

I assume that many of us will feel sorry 
for the publicity attending this situation. 
Many of us will sympathize with the 
major’s desire. I am only a captain in 
the Navy. However, if the Senate 
wanted to make me an admiral of the 
fieet, I hope I would allow sufficient time 
for compliments and then decline the 
honor. At the same time it does not 
seem fair to me that we should make an 
exception in this case. Therefore, I will 
support the position taken by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I will yield to 
the Senator, provided I do not lose the 
floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I am very sorry to see divisions in the 
Committee on Armed Services. We 
have them very seldom. However, as 
the senior ranking minority member of 
the committee, I voted with the minority 
in this case, because I believe that the 
record, which I have read very carefully, 
and the testimony to which I listened 
indicated that the position of the Sena- 
tor from Maine is the correct position 
and is the position that should be sus- 
tained by the Senate. 

I was Governor of Massachusetts for 6 
years. I know that there is a big dis- 
tinction between an officer who is a State 
officer and one who is also a Reserve 
officer. Officers who are appointed by the 
Governor for State purposes may be very 
helpful to him within his State. He can 
give them whatever rank he wants to 
give them in his State. The officer may 
be a friend of his, someone who may 
be efficient in his knowledge of State 
needs and State uses, and someone whom 
the Governor likes to have with him and 
to travel with. 

In my case I had as aides and adjutant 
generals at one time men who were Re- 
serve officers, and others who were not 
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Reserve officers. I made no distinction 
between them. However, the Reserve 
officers had to be efficient and had to 
know the needs of the service in which 
they were Reserve officers in a national 
capacity, as well as being State officers. 

I believe that there is a great distinc- 
tion, as the Senator from Maine has 
brought out. In this case I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that Major Williams is 
efficient as an aide to the Governor of 
West Virginia. There is a big distinc- 
tion between that service to his Gov- 
ernor and service to the United States 
of America as a Reserve officer in time of 
trouble. 

The record shows clearly that Major 
Williams has had very little experience. 
If a crisis should arise, he could not pos- 
sibly serve efficiently as a brigadier gen- 
eral in the U.S. Army. Therefore I be- 
lieve that the Senator from Maine is 
right in resisting his appointment. 

It is unfortunate that there should 
be a difference in opinion in the com- 
mittee. It is unfortunate that an ap- 
pointment of this character should not 
be confirmed. However, when a man 
has not the experience or the training 
to hold the office in the Reserve forces 
of our Army that his rank would give 
him in this instance, his appointment 
must not be confirmed. We are doing 
this, I am confident, on a perfectly im- 
personal basis. It is based on the quali- 
fications of Major Williams as a gen- 
eral in the U.S. Army in a time of trou- 
ble. I hope the position of the Senator 
from Maine will be sustained and that 
the appointment will not be confirmed 
by the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. 
minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is no easy thing 
to oppose a nomination. It requires a 
sense of dedication and devotion to the 
country to do that. I commend most 
highly the distinguished Senator from 
Maine for bringing before the Senate 
this array of facts as a basis for re- 
questing the Senate to reject the nom- 
ination. 

The distinguished captain from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott] mentioned 
how long it took him to move from lieu- 
tenant commander to commander. I 
can go him one better. It took me a 
long time to move from private to pri- 
vate first class. [Laughter.] That is 
really something. 

If anyone wants a guideline, would 
any Member of the Senate who has a 
son of military age be willing to commit 
him to a unit that is the equivalent of 
that over which the gentleman in ques- 
tion would preside in time of combat? 
The issue becomes very personal. Hav- 
ing been up against it before, I think 
on the basis of that criterion the Senate 
ought to reject the nomination. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator Yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield to the 
distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Can the Senator from 
Illinois cite one case in which an adju- 
tant general, when an adjutant general, 
has led troops in combat? It is not done. 


I yield to the 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not know about 
that, but—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator knows 
what an adjutant general does. He does 
not command troops in action. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. When he accepts 
that rank, it places him in the position 
where he could be called. 

Mr. RUSSELL. When the Senator 
makes the kind of emotional appeal he 
has made, based on something that is 
not a fact, I must challenge it. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I should like 
to reply to what the distinguished chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
has said. Far be it from me to disagree 
with anything the distinguished chair- 
man has said. He is absolutely right in 
what he has said about an adjutant gen- 
eral, so far as State status is concerned. 
However, if that same gentleman is a 
brigadier general in the Army Reserve, 
whether he has ever been called or not, 
he is in a position to be called. Iam sure 
the chairman will agree with me on that. 

That is what I am objecting to; not 
State status. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. 
could be called. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then, of course, we 
would be squarely up against the per- 
sonnel question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. My original question 
has not been answered. I challenge any 
Member of the Senate to point to a case 
in which a man who has been an ad- 
jutant general, and has had only the 
training of an adjutant general, what- 
ever his rank may be in the Reserve 
corps, has been called to the command 
of a division in time of war. ‘There have 
been a great many generals, or so we 
have found recently. I should like to 
have pointed out a case in which a man 
whose only training has been that of an 
adjutant general in the Reserve Corps, 
whether he was a major general or a 
brigadier general, has ever been placed 
in charge of a division. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Georgia will not challenge the fact that 
such a man would be subject to call in 
time of war. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The President of the 
United States could call up the Senator 
from Illinois and put him in charge of a 
division in time of war. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, no, he would not. 
He would have to make me a private, or 
I would not accept the call. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not understand 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia says that an adjutant general, 
if his unit is federalized, could not be 
called into service as an assistant to a 
commander of a division. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not say that. 
I said I did not believe there had been 
an instance, to my knowledge, in World 
War II when an adjutant general took 
a division into combat. 

Mr. KEATING. My belief is subject 
to correction, but as I recall General 
Drum, of New York State, a distin- 
guished combat leader, who was the 


In time of combat, he 
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adjutant general of New York State, is 
a case in point. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That may be, but I do 
not know of one. I have known of Gen- 
eral Drum. I know he had a long record 
of military service, dating back to World 
War I. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes, he did. He had 
other service besides acting merely as 
adjutant general. 

Certainly in West Virginia, as in other 
States, there are qualified military per- 
sonnel whose service has not been limited 
to their service in the State Guard. That 
is one of the great objections to the nom- 
ination now before the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In the case of war or 
other national emergency, if the Presi- 
dent summons all the guardsmen to 
active duty, as he would do, such a man 
could be assigned to command troops. 
But I happened to live through World 
War II here. I know that those men 
were swept out. Stars were flying 
around as if they had been swept out 
with a broom. They were the stars of 
men who had not been adjutants gen- 
eral, but who had held the rank of major 
general and had been in command of 
National Guard divisions. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Stars were being 
swept out, but stars were being swept 
in, at the same time. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I wish to make 
one more observation concerning the 
comment of the chairman. The argu- 
ment now taking place shows how very, 
very hollow it is to nominate as a briga- 
dier general in the Army an adjutant 
general who will never be called to com- 
mand a division in the armed services. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Maine yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. What the distin- 
guished chairman said is, I should say, 
substantially true. The services look 
to the Regular Establishment for their 
top echelons in time of war. However, 
there have been very brilliant leaders 
who came out of the National Guard, not 
necessarily of the rank of adjutant gen- 
eral. I am thinking of the 158th Com- 
bat Division, of my own State, which 
had one of the lowest combat loss ratios 
in the South Pacific. That division was 
led by a classmate of mine. 

If the Senator from Georgia considers 
the Korean war, he will find that a num- 
ber of Air National Guard adjutants 
general participated as leaders during 
that conflict. 

However, I agree in general with the 
statement of the Senator, that during a 
time of war we look for command to 
the Regular Establishment. 

We must be extremely careful in se- 
lecting adjutants general, because they 
can be used in time of war. A situa- 
tion might arise in an emergency when 
there might not be enough members of 
the Regular Establishment to go around. 
A great percentage of officers are Re- 
serve officers. I think 94 percent of the 
officers in World War II were Reserve 
officers, but they were not necessarily in 
the top echelons. 

Mr, RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine further yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I do not say that a 
great many National Guard officers did 
not lead troops in World War IT with 
great distinction and renown. I cannot 
recall all of them now. One of them was 
General Wing, of Connecticut, as I recall. 

Mr. AIKEN. He was from Vermont. 
He succeeded General Hester, of Georgia, 
who retired because of disability. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 
General Wing, when a division went to 
pieces on landing on an island off 
Guadalcanal, took over and led the divi- 
sion with great distinction. 

General Beightler from Ohio, led the 
40th Division. 

General Persons, of Alabama, and 
other National Guard generals led 
troops, and did so with distinction. 

However, all generals, in all wars, do 
not lead troops. Hundreds of them are 
assigned to boards and commissions. I 
doubt very much if half the generals, 
whether in the Regular Army or in the 
Reserve, are actually in command of 
troops in combat divisions in a war of the 
magnitude of World War II, 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina, with the 
understanding that I do not lose the 
floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. I express my sin- 
cere appreciation to the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine for the 
outstanding service she has rendered to 
the Senate and the Nation by bringing to 
our attention the information she has 
brought before the Senate today. 

The Senator from Maine has been a 
most diligent and able member of the 
Committee on Armed Services. No one 
has been more effective in presenting to 
the committee information on personnel 
matters. Again I commend her for the 
great service she has rendered in this 
particular case, as in many other cases 
during the years I have been a member 
of the Committee on Armed Services. 

Does the Senator from Maine know 
of any Reserve officer who was raised to 
the rank of brigadier general with only 
a@ year and half of commissioned active 
duty service? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. In checking 
the records, I could not find any case 
whatever similar to the one now before 
us. 
Mr. THURMOND. Does the Senator 
from Maine know of anyone who be- 
came a brigadier general who had as 
little as 2 years and 9 months of active 
service including both commissioned and 
noncommissioned service? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. 
is the same; no. 

Mr. THURMOND. Does the Senator 
from Maine know of anyone who ever 
reached the rank of brigadier general 
without having at least one or more dec- 
orations? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I could not 
answer that question; I am sorry. 

Mr. THURMOND. In order to be 
eligible for appointment to the rank of 
brigadier general, is it not true that at 
least three requirements, among others, 
must be met: one is that he must have 
held the rank of colonel for at least 2 
years; second, a colonel must have filled 
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a vacancy position of brigadier general 
for at least 1 year before being eligible 
for promotion to the rank of brigadier 
general; and, third, such an officer must 
have completed the course of a General 
oan Command College or its equiva- 
ent? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. That is my 
understanding with respect to the Army 
Reserves; I do not know about the other 
services. 

Mr. THURMOND. The appointment 
in this instance is in the Army Reserve, 
is it not? 

vps SMITH of Maine. That is cor- 
rec 

Mr. THURMOND. Therefore, there 
are three requirements which any other 
officer would have to fulfill, For in- 
stance, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Boccés], who is a colonel in the Army 
Reserve; the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], or the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss], or any other Member of 
the Senate, or any other Reserve officer, 
from any State, would have to meet all 
those requirements; is that not true? 

—_ SMITH of Maine. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. THURMOND. In the Army 
Reserve. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I may observe 
to the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina, in connection with his refer- 
ence to the Senator from Delaware, that 
Colonel Bocecs, as the Senator from 
South Carolina may know, is a brigadier 
general but is not federally recognized 
as such. 

Mr. THURMOND. He is a brigadier 
general in the guard, or the militia, of 
the State of Delaware. 

That is 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. 
correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. But he is a colonel 
in the Army Reserve. 

Mrs. £MITH of Maine. That is 
correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Boccs]—if the Senator from Maine will 
yield for that purpose—how long he 
served in the rank of colonel in the Re- 
serves and how long he has served in 
the rank of brigadier general in the Na- 
tional Guard of Delaware? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. BOGGS. I was commissioned 
second lieutenant in the U.S. Army Re- 
serve in June 1931. I have just com- 
pleted 30 years of commissioned service. 

Before I was commissioned second 
lieutenant, I served 5 years as an en- 
listed man in the Delaware National 
Guard. 

I was very proud to be first sergeant 
in my battery in 1927, the year I gradu- 
ated from high school. 

Mr. THURMOND. How long has the 
Senator from Delaware been a colonel 
in the Army Reserve? 

Mr. BOGGS. Since January 1946. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield, so that I 
may make a correction of the Rrecorp? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I am very 
glad to yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator from 
Delaware referred to himself as a briga- 
dier general of the Delaware State 
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Militia. I wish the Senate to know that 
he was commander in chief of the Dela- 
ware State Militia. He could have put 
as many stars on his shoulders as he 
wished. But he decided not to do so. 
He was a good commander in chief of 
the Delaware State Militia. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Maine will yield again to 
me, inasmuch as my name has been 
mentioned—— 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I have yielded 
to the Senator from South Carolina. 
But, if he is willing, I am glad to yield 
now to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BOGGS. First, I congratulate 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
{Mrs. Smi1TH] on the very fine presenta- 
tion she has made. I know it is in- 
tended to be a strengthening force of our 
Military Establishment, especially of the 
Army Reserves and of the National 
Guard. 

I would not want anyone to think that 
those of us who may oppose the confir- 
mation of this nomination wish in any 
way to cast any reflection upon the Na- 
tional Guard organization or upon any 
of its officers or men, because, as the 
Senator knows, all of the officers and 
men of the National Guard are required 
to meet the same criteria for promotion 
as are those in the Regular service, and 
they are meeting them today; and in 
only the past few months it has been 
testified before congressional committees 
that the Army National Guard and the 
Air National Guard are today at the 
highest levels of mobilization readiness 
ever achieved by a force of citizen 
soldiers. 

That has been testified by represent- 
atives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Chiefs of 
Staff of the Army and the Air Force. 

That high level of. readiness has been 
attained in large measure because our 
National Guard organizations are com- 
manded by experienced, competent, 
qualified officers. 

Certainly those of us who today may 
oppose the confirmation of this nomi- 
nation, on the merits of the case, with- 
out any personal reference, are doing 
so because of our faith and our confi- 
dence in the National Guard organiza- 
tion of our States and our country, and 
because we want to have that force keep 
the high reputation it has. 

I certainly wish to compliment the 
distinguished Senator from Maine. 

Let me say that I am sorry my name 
and my little record were brought into 
the debate, because my record has no 
bearing on this matter. 

I should like to say that during the 
years in which I have had the privilege 
of serving in the National Guard and 
the Army Reserve and as commander in 
chief of the Delaware National Guard 
for 8 years, the association with the of- 
ficers and the men whom it has been 
my privilege to meet are about as great 
treasures as any I have ever had, and 
I value them very highly. All the of- 
ficers and men I know are making great 
citizen ccntributions to the national 
strength of our country and the preser- 
vation of freedom in the world. 
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Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, just to keep the record straight, 
I should like to observe that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Boccs] did not 
make himself a brigadier general. He 
was appointed a brigadier general of the 
State National Guard. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield again to 
me? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I used for purposes 
of illustration the record of the distin- 
guished and «able Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Boces] because I know he is 
both an able Senator and an able officer 
who has had 30 years of service in the 
Reserves, and he has been a colonel for 
14 years. But in this case we are asked 
to confirm the promotion to the rank of 
brigadier general a major who has been 
in the service only 9 or 10 years. 

I point out that the Reserve officers 
spend many years of their lives becom- 
ing colonels or brigadier generals or 
major generals. It is a long, hard row. 
One must attend a great many Army 
schools; one has to go on active duty 
regularly; one has to earn so many 
points a year; and one has to meet other 
requirements, besides the three I men- 
tioned a few moments ago. 

I believe that the able Senator from 
Maine is rendering the country a great 
service by showing the lack of qualifica- 
tions of the particular officer in question. 

If I were to follow my own personal 
feelings, I should like very much to vote 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia, who is a member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, because it 
would certainly be easier for me to do so. 

On the other hand, I think there is 
only one test which we should consider 
when these nominations come before the 
Armed Services Committee and before 
the Senate, and that test is whether the 
officer in question is qualified. If he is 
qualified, then it is our duty to vote for 
confirmation of his nomination. If he is 
not qualified, then it is equally our duty 
not to vote for confirmation of his nomi- 
nation. 

As has been brought out by the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine, this par- 
ticular officer has had only a year and 
one-half of commissioned active-duty 
service; and his total active service, both 
commissioned and noncommissioned, has 
been only 2 years and 9 months. He has 
had no combat service; he has had no 
oversea service; he has no decorations. 

The point has been made that his 
work as adjutant general of West Vir- 
ginia might be affected if his present 
rank there is not federally recognized. 
That is a question which I think the 
Governor of West Virginia had to con- 
sider and resolve when he appointed this 
particular officer, because he had no rea- 
son to believe that if he appointed this 
officer adjutant general, his rank would 
be federally recognized, because each 
case has to stand on its own merits. 

While this officer serves in the rank 
of adjutant general, I am quite sure he 
will not be called to service; that posi- 
tion would exempt him from being 
called. 

On the other hand, when his service 
as adjutant general ended, if in the 
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meantime he had been appointed to fill 
a position vacancy, then he would go 
out as brigadier general, and therefore 
he would have jumped three grades, and 
would have attained a rank which nor- 
mally any other officer in the same posi- 
tion could attain only after waiting 
until 1969. In my judgment, it would 
greatly damage the morale of the offi- 
cers in the National Guard and in the 
Reserves over the country, if persons 
not qualified were to be promoted. 

I do not think the Senator from West 
Virginia would even claim that this 
officer is qualified. I do not believe this 
officer himself said he is qualified. I 
believe he justified the promotion on 
the basis that he would not have the 
prestige he would if he were federally 
recognized. 

The point has been brought out that 
in 11 States, even today, the adjutants 
general hold higher rank than their fed- 
erally recognized rank. I am sure that 
fact will not handicap his work. It is 
possible that all the talk about his qual- 
ifications may have some effect upon his 
effectiveness, but that is something he 
brought upon himself. 

Mr. President, I am a States Righter. 
I believe in States rights, and yield to 
no one in my stand for States rights. 
But this is not exactly a question of 
States rights. The State of West Vir- 
ginia can appoint this man to be a brig- 
adier general, a major general, or, as 
was done in the State of Pennsylvania 
for former Senator Martin, who was a 
major general, I believe, while he was 
a Senator here, can appoint him to the 
rank of lieutenant general. The State 
of West Virginia could appoint him to 
be a lieutenant general or even a full 
general. With that, I would have no 
quarrel. It is up to the sovereign State 
of West Virginia, and to the Governor 
of West Virginia. But when it comes to 
Federal recognition of an officer, I see 
no reason to grant a special dispensa- 
tion or give special favoritism to an offi- 
cer in West Virginia, merely because he 
has been appointed by the Governor as 
adjutant general, when he fails to meet 
the qualifications to be a federally rec- 
ognized brigadier general. 

As I have said, it would certainly be 
much easier for me to vote for the offi- 
cer’s nomination, but since he does not 
meet the qualifications that any other 
officer would have to meet, I shall be 
obliged to vote against the confirmation 
of the nomination. 

Again, I commend the able Senator 
from Maine for bringing these facts to 
the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. CANNON, and 
other Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I promised to yield to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon] first. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator for yielding to 
me. I compliment her on the very fine 
factual presentation insofar as this case 
is concerned. 

I agree with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina that this is an 
extremely difficult position, because it 
would certainly be much easier to vote 
for a nomination such as this rather 
than oppose it. However, as Senators, 
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we have a responsibility fixed upon us 
under the Constitution insofar as the 
military services are concerned. 

As of May 31, 1961, there were 2,473,- 
350 men and women in the Armed Forces 
of this country. We owe to those people 
the obligation to see that they get re- 
sponsible leadership, because the only 
way we can have a strong military or- 
ganization is, first, by having good, 
strong, capable leaders; second, by hav- 
ing good and sufficient material and 
equipment; and, third, by having the 
very best training for our military forces. 
If those three elements are combined, 
we shall have a strong Military Estab- 
lishment. 

In this case the fact that this is a 
“jump” promotion should not enter into 
the discussion. It certainly is not rele- 
vant. I know of many instances in 
which “leapfrog” promotions have been 
made, but I believe I am correct in say- 
ing none have had similarity to this case. 

The Governor of West Virginia cer- 
tainly has the prerogative of promoting 
anyone to whatever rank he sees fit, but 
we are talking about Federal recognition 
of an officer in the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral. It has been stated very well that 
the State rank would control while this 
man was serving in the status of the 
State militia or National Guard. That 
is absolutely correct. It has also been 
stated that he would not be called to 
active duty while in the active position 
of adjutant general of the State, and 
I presume that is correct, though if he 
were called, I am sure he would not wish 
to claim an exemption. 

But the distinguished Senator from 
Maine has made a very good point that, 
if this man does not intend to be called 
to active duty, there is no necessity for 
him to be appointed to the rank of brig- 
adier general in this establishment, be- 
cause he can certainly carry out the 
duties and responsibilities of his job 
insofar as the rank in his State is 
concerned. 

We have a precedent for that in the 
case of adjutants general who do not 
now have Federal recognition in the 
ranks in which they serve their States. 

I rest my most emphatic objection on 
the fact that Federal recognition of this 
promotion would place this applicant on 
a par with seasoned veterans with over- 
sea campaign experience who are years 
this man’s senior. Should he and his 
unit be called to active duty, he could 
be placed in command of junior officers 
who, through study and experience, 
might be better qualified to command 
than would the senior officer. 

Let us take a look at some of the re- 
quirements for promotion in our own 
establishment. Just last year the Senate 
acted upon H.R. 8189, at the request of 
the Air Force. 

This came about by reason of the fact 
that the Air Force needed additional 
spaces to promote some men to the rank 
of major. The Senate and the House 
gave them authority to promote 3,000 
more; the ceiling was lifted by 3,000. 
We have not opposed that. 

A portion of the report stated that 
with the additional 3,000 vacancies 
which would provide a combined total 
of 5,900, there would be 80 percent pro- 
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motion opportunity during the period 
until June 30, 1961, for all Air Force 
captains, Regular and Reserve, to com- 
plete their 14 years of active commis- 
sioned service. 

This authorization gave the Air Force 
an opportunity to consider for promo- 
tion to major, on an 80-percent oppor- 
tunity basis, 3,000 men who had 14 years 
military service. Here we have a man 
who has had 9 years, or somewhat in 
excess of 9 years, but certainly not 10 
years, of military service, and we are re- 
quested to confirm his nomination to the 
position of brigadier general in the Re- 
serves. 

Only today the Armed Services Com- 
mittee acted on H.R. 7809, reporting it 
favorably from committee, to authorize 
in the Air Force 4,000 additional spaces 
for lieutenant colonels, because of the 
stagnation in the promotion cycle. What 
will that bill, which was reported out of 
committee this morning, do? Accord- 
ing to the testimony before our commit- 
tee, it will permit the Air Force to con- 
sider for promotion to lieutenant colonel 
men who have served 18, 19, 20, and 21 
years in our Armed Forces. It does not 
even give them a leeway to consider men 
who have only 17 years of service, as I 
understood the testimony this morning. 
That is for the purpose of promoting men 
to the rank of lieutenant colonel—not 
colonel, not brigadier general. 

A while ago the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania read into the Recorp a certain 
comment. I quote from an article in the 
New York Herald Tribune of August 23, 
1961, which I presume to be factual. 
The comment made by the gentleman 
whose nomination we are asked to con- 
firm was— 

I am not capable of leading a division into 
combat. I know that as well as anyone. If 
today’s international situation had ex- 
isted when I was offered the adjutant gen- 
eralship, I would not have accepted. 


io the international situation does 
exist. 

The Berlin situation exists. We are 
calling up additional men, citizens of this 
country, to serve their Armed Forces be- 
cause we may be confronted with a very 
grave crisis. 

I say again that we owe a responsi- 
bility, as Members of the Congress, to 
provide the best leadership possible. To 
me the action contemplated here today 
would have a devastating effect on the 
morale of the leaders of our military 
services and the morale of the men whom 
they lead. 

Again I compliment the distinguished 
Senator from Maine for the very fine 
presentation she has made in a factual 
manner to show why this nomination 
should not be confirmed. I agree with 
the Senator from. Maine on the points 
she has made. I submit to the Senate 
that, with the limited experience this 
nominee has, he has not yet learned to 
follow, and that is one of the first requi- 
sites of leadership. I hope the Senate 
will not confirm the nomination. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to ask a question? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I shall be glad 
to yield for a question only, but the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Keatinc] 
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has been on his feet for a long time and 
would like to speak. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have only a ques- 
tion. Either Senator may answer. 

I have heard the statement made that 
this nominee has served 9 to 10 years 
and that he has been, in all, a commis- 
sioned and noncommissioned officer for 
a period of 1 year and 9 months. Would 
one of the Senators answer as to what 
the commissions have been in the period 
of 1 year and 9 months? Am I correct 
in my understanding? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I shall be glad 
to get the information for the Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. He was a noncom- 
missioned officer and a commissioned of- 
ficer for a period, in all, of 1 year and 9 
months, I understand. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I wish to read from the military history 
which came to us from the Army. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Please do. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. He became a 
second lieutenant March 31, 1952; a first 
lieutenant September 30, 1953; a captain 
September 20, 1955; and a major June 
24, 1960. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from New York if 
I do not lose the floor by so doing. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, to sup- 
plement the answer given by the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio, I believe 
the record shows the active duty com- 
missioned service of this man was only 
1% years. Actual time as a commis- 
sioned officer was something more than 
that. 

Mr. President, I commend enthusi- 
astically and emphatically the diligence, 
perservance and thoroughness displayed 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Maine. She has done a service for all 
of us in this body, for we obviously do 
not have the opportunity, the facilities, 
or the access to the detailed facts with 
regard to nominations which are sent 
to the Armed Services Committees of the 
Congress by the armed services. She 
has made this a real crusade, and has 
served our country well. 

It is inconceivable to me how the Army 
ever submitted to the Senate the nom- 
ination of a 33-year-old major with 1% 
years of commissioned active duty serv- 
ice, no oversea service, and no combat 
duty service; a man who never served 
in the grades of lieutenant colonel or 
colonel, and who possesses none of the 
qualifications for general rank. 

It is regrettable that we are even con- 
sidering a nomination such as this. 
This is no reflection whatever on the 
character or integrity of the nominee. 
I regret deeply that any young man 
would be subjected to such a situation as 
Major Williams faces. It is, however, 
as the Senator from Maine pointed out, 
not any fault of ours. In my mind it 
was a mistake from the beginning on the 
part of the Army to send the nomination 
to the Senate. 

As the Senator pointed out, now the 
procedures have been revised and, as I 
understand it, nothing like this can come 
to us again under the revised procedures. 
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The qualifications for advancement to 
the rank of brigadier general have been 
set forth by the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina. This question will 
not rise again. Any such special short- 
cut treatment as the nomination repre- 
sents would be grossly unfair to the 
thousands of loyally participating re- 
servists and National Guard officers and 
men serving in our armed services, and 
would seriously impair the morale of 
these forces. 

I speak, if I may, as a GI, and not in 
any other rank. I know what it would 
mean to the morale of the troops who 
may be faced with a crisis at any time 
for the Senate of the United States to 
raise to general rank a man with no 
more qualifications than those possessed 
by this young man, fine as his character 
may be and excellent as he may be in an 
administrative capacity in the State of 
West Virginia. 

I would be the last to try to say to 
the State of West Virginia, or to any 
other State, how the State should run 
the military affairs of the State, for that 
is for the State to say, but we are dealing 
with a Federal question now. No man, 
however gifted or talented, should be 
even considered for a position of briga- 
dier general in the US. Army Reserve 
if he has as little experience and as 
few military qualifications as Major 
Williams. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to delay 
the Senate. I want to add a word to 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware said about the National Guard. 
My understanding is exactly the same as 
his, that the National Guard today is 
at the peak of readiness and efficiency 
and effectiveness. I never served in the 
National Guard, but I consider the guard 
to be one of the foundation stones of 
our defense force. It is a very impor- 
tant adjunct to our military services. 
It does a fine job, and will, I am sure, 
continue to play an even better and 
more indispensable role in our defense 
posture as time goes on. 

From the point of view of the National 
Guard itself, the confirmation of the 
nomination in this case would be a great 
mistake. 

The statement made, or reported to 
have been made, by Major Williams 
when this question was raised has been 
read several times during the debate. I 
shall not read it again. I should like 
to insert it at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, however, because it strikes me 
that it is a devastating and unanswer- 
able argument. This man says if to- 
day’s international situation had ex- 
isted when he was offered the adjutant 
generalship he would never have ac- 
cepted it. On the strength of his own 
words, therefore, the Senate has no 
choice but to reject him. In the first 
place, a man who makes such a state- 
ment as that shows his disqualification 
to serve as a brigadier general, because 
a brigadier general has to have confi- 
dence in his own ability. It is very im- 
portant, when leading troops, that he 
have that confidence. Secondly, Major 
Williams has sealed his own doom by 
that statement, if he is correctly re- 
ported, for by his own confession he 
. does not want the heavy burden of re- 
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sponsibility that falls upon a brigadier 
general in the Army Reserve in these 
perilous times. 

Following is the quote of Williams’ 
own statement: 

I’m not capable of leading a division into 
combat. I know that as well as any one. 
If today’s (international) situation had ex- 
isted when I was offered the adjutant-gen- 
eralship, I would not have accepted it, 


I never felt more exercised over an 
issue than I am over this attempt to 
have the Senate confirm such a nomina- 
tion. I sincerely hope that in its wisdom 
the Senate will decide that the nominee 
should not be confirmed. I thank the 
Senator, and again commend her for her 
wonderful study. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I thank the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona without 
losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Maine for what 
appears to be the culmination of years 
of effort to correct inequities that have 
existed for too long in the Reserve and 
in our National Guard system. I think 
I speak for all of us in the Reserve and 
those of us who served in the guard, 
when I thank the Senator from Maine, 
because we have seen inequities. We 
have seen the damage that can be done. 
For a long time we have wanted to end 
them. So I thank the Senator from 
Maine. I think I speak for most reserv- 
ists and guardsmen in the country 
when I extend thanks for a job wonder- 
fully done and perfectly documented. It 
will serve as an example to all of us in 
the Senate who wish to do our home- 
work correctly in the future. 

I have had the good fortune to serve 
in the regular establishment, the Re- 
serve, and the National Guard. One of 
the faults of the National Guard system, 
although I must say it has been over- 
come pretty much by voluntary action, 
is that prior to World War II, and to 
some extent since World War II, there 
has been political use of the Adjutant 
General’s Office. Men have been pro- 
moted to higher ranks for political pay- 
offs. As the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] observed, when 
World War II came along, it was neces- 
sary to remove many adjutants general 
from command. I think had we had the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. Sm1tTH] in the 
Senate prior to World War Il—although 
she could not possibly have been old 
enough to have served in this body at 
that time—— 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. 
Senator. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I believe we 
would have had more adjutants general 
capable of active service. 

Mr. President, this is not the end of 
the problem. I know that my friend 
from Maine understands this point. We 
still have a very serious problem of pro- 
motion throughout the guard and the 
Reserve. 

Today we are talking about promoting 
a major with 2 years’ service to the rank 
of brigadier general. When I formed 
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the Arizona Air National Guard 16 years 
ago, I took men into that outfit who had 
served in World War II as captains, and 
they are still flying as captains. They 
are still serving as captains and majors. 
It is impossible to get the group com- 
mander promoted from lieutenant 
colonel to full colonel. Yet the job calls 
for a full colonel. So I hope the Sena- 
tor from Maine will continue her efforts 
to see that the whole problem of promo- 
tion is cleared up, so that deserving men 
are promoted and undeserving men are 
not retained in the service, whether it 
to Regular, Reserve, or guard. 

If I were the nominee, frankly, I 
would refuse the promotion to brigadier 
general, even though it had only been 
offered on the basis of a State promo- 
tion. I make that statement because, 
by his own admission, if I remember the 
figures correctly, approximately 11 or 
12 men would outrank the nominee in 
the guard. It is a very difficult thing 
to jump 11 or 12 men in an organiza- 
tion as small as a State guard and main- 
tain and retain the respect and loyalty 
that one must have. Making a jump 
or one or two files is not too difficult 
to overcome, but to go as far as the 
nominee has gone is certainly a difficult 
jump. If I were Major Williams, I 
would ask the Governor to withdraw my 
name. I believe the nominee would 
serve his State better. He certainly 
would serve himself better. He would 
be better equipped in an emergency to 
serve his country. 

I point out also that during World 
War II, as I related earlier, approxi- 
mately 94 percent of our officers were 
Reserve officers. I may be off a point 
or two, but the Reserve officers came 
out of the ROTC’s of the country, the 
National Guard, and Reserve units. We 
depended for our top echelon upon 
graduates from West Point, as we will 
depend in the next war upon the grad- 
uates of West Point and the Air Force 
Academy—dividing now the two—and, 
of course, Annapolis and the Coast 
Guard Academy for their commanders. 
But, to fill in the many-needed ranks 
in between, we must depend on the Re- 
serve. 

If we demoralize the Reserve any- 
where in this country or make promo- 
tions that are not earned or deserved, 
we shall lose Reserve officers who should 
be retained. For that reason alone I 
hope the Senate in its wisdom and judg- 
ment will reject the nomination from 
West Virginia. I do not know the 
nominee. I have no reason to believe 
that he is anything but a very capable 
and fine young man, who has probably 
earned the rank of major. But to be- 
lieve that with 2 years and 9 months of 
experience he can jump to the rank of 
brigadier general is very difficult to ac- 
cept. 

In closing, I should like to reminisce 
back to my first assignment, which was 
with the 25th Infantry. In those days, 
a private first-class had 12 years of serv- 
ice behind him, because he would not 
be considered for promotion to that rank 
until he had that much service. Many 
of our captains had served 35 years. 
They had become first lieutenants, and 
had served at least 16 to 18 years as 
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second and first lieutenants, with the 
earliest opportunity of becoming a cap- 
tain only after 18 to 20 years of service. 

We know that today’s rapidly expand- 
ing ground forces, the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, require more personnel. I re- 
mind the Senator from Maine that at 
the outset of World War II, in 1939, 
the Air Force had 13,000 members, of 
whom some 1,200 were officers, pilots, 
and administrative personnel. 

At the end of World War II that body 
had grown to an organization of approxi- 
mately 2 million. 

I remember that I went overseas as a 
captain and returned as a major. I re- 
ported to a brigadier general whom I had 
taught to fly. The last time I had seen 
him, about 2 years previously, he was a 
second lieutenant. But he had had com- 
bat experience, and he had had experi- 
ence in leading men. At that time we 
had to expand rapidly. Today we can 
take our time and we can be careful about 
our selections. 

Again I express my great admiration 
for the detailed and meticulous work the 
Senator from Maine has done on this 
study, and thank her for a job that is 
long overdue. I suggest that while she 
believes that 4 years of application to this 
study has resulted in some degree of vic- 
tory for her tonight, she is faced with 
more years before this whole problem is 
straightened out. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator for his statement 
and support. I yield the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to make a few brief observations 
with respect to the pending nomination. 
I wish first to express my profound re- 
gret that cleavage has occurred in the 
Committee on Armed Services over any 
issue, and particularly over one which I 
regard as relatively as unimportant as 
the one that is now before the Senate. 

I wish also to associate myself with 
every compliment that has been paid to 
the distinguished Senator from Maine 
for her ceaseless work to improve the 
quality of the Reserve forces of the 
United States, and more particularly 
their commissioned personnel. No per- 
son living in this country today has done 
more to bring about a higher state of 
readiness and a higher degree of training 
in the Reserve forces of the United States 
than has the Senator from Maine. I 
have so stated often in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and I am 
happy to repeat the statement here in 
the Chamber. I regret that we view this 
issue somewhat differently. 

It so happens that for as long a time 
as the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary—at least around these parts— 
it has been customary to confirm nomi- 
nations that are made by the Governors 
of the several States of those whom the 
Governors wish to serve as their adju- 
tants general. Such nominations have 
generally been considered the personal 
prerogative of the Governor. There may 
have been instances to the contrary, but 
certainly none in the last 20 years, in 
which the nomination of an adjutant 
general who had the approval of the Sen- 
ators from the particular State has been 
turned down. 
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When these nominations came to the 
committee—I believe there were three or 
four of them, although I do not recall the 
exact number—the Senator from Maine 
raised the question as to the qualifica- 
tions of one or more of these nominees. 
She requested me, as chairman of the 
committee, to take the matter up with 
the Department of Defense and to ascer- 
tain whether or not the requirements for 
service as adjutants general and as Re- 
serve officers were not somewhat lax. 

It is unnecessary to go through the 
whole routine or history of the cor- 
respondence and the conferences that 
were held with Mr. Gilpatric and 
others. However, it all resulted in a 
tightening and improvement in the re- 
quirements for all Reserve officers, 
whether they were adjutants general or 
not, or whether they served in the Re- 
serve forces, as did distinguished Sen- 
ators who have addressed the Senate 
today, or whether they served in the Na- 
tional Guard forces, which is another 
component of the Reserves. 

I felt, in view of the fact that this 
nomination had come to the Senate un- 
der the old dispensation and under the 
old order, it was not fair to apply to this 
nomination in West Virginia the new 
rules and new requirements that were 
promulgated and issued after this nomi- 
nation had reached the Senate. 

That is why I supported the nomina- 
tion in committee. It is for that reason 
that I shall cast my vote for the nomina- 
tion when it is voted on by the Senate. 

That is just about all I care to say 
about the nomination as such. How- 
ever, I wish to clear away some of the 
misunderstandings that have apparently 
been voiced here today. 

In the first place, some of our friends 
have referred to Major Williams as a 
general getting command of a brigade or 
division and having his command deci- 
mated due to his lack of knowledge in 
being able to lead troops in battle. 

If Senators will read the nomination 
on the Executive Calendar they will note 
that this is a staff appointment. He is 
being nominated to serve in the Adju- 
tant General’s Corps of the Army Na- 
tional Guard. Unless he were trans- 
ferred from that position to another, he 
could not possibly lead any brigade or 
any division in battle. Staff officers 
and adjutants general do not do that. 
That is done by line officers. Unless he 
were changed from that position, he 
could not lead troops in battle. 

Therefore all this great emotion and 
pouring out of tears—“Your son or my 
son could be killed in battle because of 
the inexperience of Williams,” is sheer 
bunk. There is not a word of truth in it. 
The man is a staff officer, not a line 
officer. 

We have heard a great deal, also, about 
leapfrog promotions, and what a devas- 
tating effect such a leapfrog promotion 
in this case would have on the morale 
of military personnel. I suppose the out- 
standing illustration of a leapfrog pro- 
motion in the history of our country is 
that of the past President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower. I do not 
recall the rank he held at the time—per- 
haps he was a lieutenant colonel or a 
colonel—but he was picked up from the 
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rank he held at that time and put in 
command of all the Armed Forces in 
Europe. If that devastated morale and 
if everybody then said they were not 
going to fight, it never came to my at- 
tention. Of course there were some few 
soreheaded generals in between who did 
not like it because they were not pro- 
moted and General Eisenhower was, and 
because he was jumped over a large num- 
ber of generals and promoted to that 
position. He certainly served well and 
nobly as commanding general during the 
war. 

I am not quite as sure of my facts, but 
if I recall correctly, in World War I 
General Pershing was picked up and 
moved over a large number of officers 
who had higher rank and was put in 
command of the expeditionary forces in 
Europe. Did the armies quit? Was 
morale destroyed? Did they all say, 
“No; they put up a man who was a 
captain or a major and made him the 
commanding general; therefore every- 
thing is ruined?” 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Did General 
Pershing have a little over 2 years of 
experience? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am coming to that. 
In fact, I am coming to it right now. 
We have heard it said on the floor that 
because Major Williams has had only a 
year and a half of commissioned ex- 
perience he is not entitled to be pro- 
moted, particularly because he has not 
been on active duty except for that 
length of time. I must say that I was 
rather shocked to hear that argument 
made by some of our distinguished col- 
leagues. There are thousands of men 
serving on active duty as captains who 
have had more active duty than any 
number of major generals in the Reserve 
forces. Does that destroy their morale? 
We have men serving as captains and 
majors today, men to whom we look 
for the defense of this Nation, who have 
accumulated more active service on ac- 
tive duty than any man who has ad- 
dressed the Senate today. It has not 
broken down our Armed Forces. It has 
not destroyed morale. It has not 
at: the military spirit of our peo- 
ple. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. What has that to 
do with this case? 

Mr, RUSSELL. It has a good deal to 
do with it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not under- 
stand what it has to do with it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The argument. was 
made here today that we have just con- 
sidered a bill in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee whereby we would promote about 
4,000 men who have served up to 18 or 
20 years in the grade of lieutenant 
colonel, and because this man has not 
served that long he should not be pro- 
moted. There is a considerable differ- 
ence between Reserve requirements for 
service on active duty and the require- 
ments for those who make the Army 
their career. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. I am glad the 
Senator from Georgia brought that out, 
I do not see any correlation between 
pointing out that a captain or a major 
has served longer on active duty than 
is the case with some of us who have 
spoken today. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We are discussing a 
Reserve commission, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Iam trying to get 
the Senator to point out some relation- 
ship between unrelated arguments. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator heard 
all the arguments today I am sure he 
heard the argument that was made about 
the men who have served for 14 or more 
years, and their relation to the nomina- 
tion the committee reported today, and 
that it would affect their morale to see 
this man promoted when he has not had 
much active duty. I have tried to show 
the fallacy of that argument. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not believe I 
heard that argument made. The argu- 
ment the Senator is referring to is the 
one I made, with respect to a jump like 
this. I have never found anyone in the 
Regular Establishment who felt ill will 
toward any Reserve officer who had been 
promoted in the regular course of events, 
and I never found a Reserve officer who 
felt ill will toward a Regular officer be- 
cause he received his justly deserved pro- 
motion. We are talking about three dif- 
ferent organizations, really. What we 
are objecting to is this type of promo- 
tion. This change in policy has long 
been overdue. I remember that the ad- 
jutant general of my State retired a few 
years ago—he was an elderly man—and 
we gave him a third star, without even 
bothering to come here. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course the Senator 
is correct in saying a State also has 
ranks and grades. The Senator only 
recently promoted legislation to get 
additional rank or a distinguished serv- 
ice medal for a person who was one of 
the first flyers. There is a great differ- 
ence in these matters. I do not believe 
it is a valid argument to say that we de- 
stroy the morale of people on active duty 
because someone is promoted in the Re- 
serve who has not had as much active 
duty as others. I am perfectly willing 
to stand on that point. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I believe the Sen- 
ator would be correct if that argument 
were used. The question I referred to 
was the argument he made that I had 
so argued. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not have the 
Senator’s statement in mind when I 
made my statement and I did not refer 
to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I did not hear 
anyone else use the comparison. I re- 
marked that it is almost impossible to 
have a guard commander promoted to 
the rank he deserves, when men are 
serving in the same rank in which they 
served in World War Il. Those are the 
people who find this procedure a little 
hard to swallow, when they have served 
in the guard for 16 years, after having 
served 4 or 5 years in the Regular service 
during the war, and they look across 
the country and find a man having 2 or 
3 years experience being jumped. It does 
not affect the Regulars, and it does 
not affect the Reserves. It affects the 
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guard, and especially the morale in the 
guard. I think it does have a bearing. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That may be. But 
I can only observe that this is not the 
first time there has been a jump of this 
proportion in the National Guard from 
the Office of Adjutant General. It has 
happened many times. 

I must confess that the system which 
is followed is rather archaic. We have 
approved the nominations of men who 
have had this many more jumps in their 
ranks than is involved in this case. 

Getting down to the question of ex- 
perience, I am not prepared to answer 
the question, because I have not analyzed 
all of the data. I do know that all this 
detailed procedure governing these ap- 
pointments is relatively new in this 
country. It has not been too long since 
men were called to the colors, and they 
had their own officers, including briga- 
dier generals, elected by the men in their 
commands. Some of them have written 
glorious records of valor, heroism, and 
courage in the history of the United 
States. Lawyers, farmers, and even 
medical officers I have in mind were 
elected brigadier generals and led men 
into battle. I do not advocate that as 
a@ policy in modern warfare. I am very 
much pleased that, largely due to the 
efforts of the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITH], the Reserve requirements have 
been tightened up greatly. But I say 
it is not fair to tighten them up on this 
man, who is caught in a squeeze, and 
who had already been named to his 
present position when the requirements 
for approval were strengthened and 
tightened. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am happy to yield. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Would the 
Senator say, if we are so wrong, then, 
why is it that the Department of De- 
fense, the Army and the National Guard 
Bureau are changing the rules so that 
this procedure cannot happen again? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I was 
not undertaking to defend the system 
under which this nomination was sent 
to the Senate. I said I could look with 
compassion on this man as an individ- 
ual, because he had nothing to do with 
getting himself into this squeeze. How 
could he know the rules would be 
changed after his nomination had been 
submitted? I am glad this sort of nomi- 
nation cannot be submitted again. I 
have said so again and again in com- 
mittee to the distinguished Senator from 
Maine. But I will not crush this poor 
fellow beneath my heels when he was 
named to this position before the change 
was made. 

To the best of my knowledge, the Sen- 
ate, over the past 50 years, has confirmed 
the nominations of a large number of 
adjutants general—I say adjutants gen- 
eral because these are staff officers, not 
line officers—who have not had any more 
experience than the man involved in 
this case. 

I do not know the man; I have never 
seen him. He has very little experience 
to be appointed; but he is a human 
being; he is a fellow American; and he 
has feeling and sensitivity. For my 
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part, I think it is changing the rules on 
an individual in the middle of a game, 
when his nomination was submitted 
under the archaic, ineffective, and im- 
proper requirements; when he expected 
his nomination to be considered on the 
basis of those requirements. But after it 
comes here, he finds that the book has 
been rewritten and he is confronted with 
an entirely new set of requirements. 
That is the only reason why I am sup- 
porting the nomination. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, first, I 
wish to pay my deep and great respects 
to the distinguished Senator from Maine 
[Mrs. SMITH], who is and has been for 
many years, a most valuable and effec- 
tive member of the Committee on Armed 
Services. Further, she is one of the 
great Senators with whom I have had 
the honor to serve. I think she will go 
down in history as one of the truly 
great, all time Senators who have served 
the United States. It is a real privilege 
to me, as well as a lasting benefit to 
serve on three major committees with 
Mrs. SmitH: Armed Services, Appro- 
priations, and Space. She has a fine 
mind, a tremendous capacity for work, 
is sincere and effective. 

There has been no attack on the 
integrity of Major Williams whose 
nomination is now before the Senate. 
There has been no attack upon his char- 
acter. He does not lack those essential 
qualities which one would look for in 
a position of this kind or in any other 
important position in the military es- 
tablishment. There is no question of 
his occupying the niche of some other 
Reserve officer, because there are no 
limitations, so far as I know, upon the 
number of Reserve officers. 

I refer again to the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SmiTH]. Her efforts have 
brought forth very fine fruit in other 
cases. They brought forth splendid fruit 
in this case, in that I think, due to her 
insistence and her effectiveness, she has 
forced the military authorities into a 
reconsideration of a matter which has 
been somewhat neglected, and has re- 
sulted in a better rule and a better 
guide for the appointment of adjutants 
general, a highly important position now 
and for the future, too, because I believe 
we shall have to enlarge our Reserves 
and our National Guard. 

I cannot, however, in this case go 
beyond that point with the Senator from 
Maine in this case. Should we attempt 
to apply a new rule to this nomination 
we would be violating well-known funda- 
mental, elemental principles of our sys- 
tem of government, which go to the 
spirit of the very basic framework of 
our constitutional government. 

I turn now to page 510 of the latest 
revised Senate Manual, and read from 
the Constitution of the United States 
itself the limitations placed on Congress: 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law 
shall be passed. 


That is a limitation on Congress. On 
the next page, the same Constitution 
places the same limitation on the States. 
We have always lived up not only to the 
letter but to the spirit of this prohibi- 
tion, because it is a constitutional pro- 
vision, 
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If we do not confirm the nomination of 
this man, whose character, honor, and 
essential qualifications of integrity, and 
certainly a reasonable amount of mili- 
tary background and training are not 
questioned, I think we shall violate not 
the letter, but the whole spirit of the 
fundamental, elemental principle I have 
just read from the Constitution. 

The nominee was appointed adjutant 
general in West Virginia in January of 
this year by the Governor of West Vir- 
ginia, a man whom I do not know. 
Neither do I know the appointee. 

For the Senate to change the rules in 
July and make them retroactive to 
January violates that fundamental prin- 
ciple pertaining to ex post facto actions 
over and over again. It violates it as to 
the State of West Virginia, and a State 
is not something to be brushed aside. 
The State of West Virginia acted in good 
faith in this appointment. 

We shall violate this principle with 
reference to the Governor of West Vir- 
ginia. Everyone says he acted in good 
faith. He acted under the rules that 
the Senate and the military authorities 
had applied heretofore, and have fol- 
lowed with reference to adjutants gen- 
eral. 

Moreover, we shall violate those prin- 
ciples with reference to the Major Wil- 
liams, because he accepted this position 
in good faith last January. Now, even 
though a new rule, which may be better, 
has been formulated in July, we have no 
right under the spirit of the Constitution 
retroactively to apply the rule to his 
nomination, a rule which originated 
some 6 months after the appointment 
was made. 

I think it has been clearly shown that 
this is not a question of confirmation of 
the nomination of one who may lead 
troops in battle. The nominee’s new 
position is an administrative post, or a 
staff post, at least. As I understand, if 
an attempt were made to put him in 
command of troops—for example, a di- 
vision—he would have to be given a dif- 
ferent commission, and his nomination 
to that rank would have to be confirmed 
by this body, or at least would have to 
be approved by the Federal military 
authority. 

So, Mr. President, with the greatest 
deference, I say that I believe the Sen- 
ate would do far more harm than good if 
it rejected the nomination; and I be- 
lieve that rejection of the nomination 
would be basically unfair to the State of 
West Virginia, to its chief executive, and, 
in particular, to this fine young officer, 
who accepted the nomination in good 
faith, and against whom no unfavorable 
facts have been alleged, much less 
proved. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I believe 
that the Senate should confirm this 
nomination. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, as 
a consequence of the interest shown by 
the Senator from Maine [Mrs. SmitH], 
the situation which confronts the Senate 
today cannot arise again. I join my col- 
leagues in congratulating the Senator 
from Maine for this. 

As a member of the committee, I have 
been deeply troubled by the situation. I 
feel, as does the Senator from Missis- 
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sippi [Mr. Stennis], that it would be 
the equivalent, in a way, to a bill of 
attainder if the Senate were to refuse 
to confirm the nomination, because when 
the Governor of West Virginia made 
Major Williams the adjutant general, 
he did so under the rules and regulations 
then in force, and with no knowledge 
that later there would be any question 
about his action; and when Major Wil- 
liams accepted, it was with the same 
understanding. 

I do not know the nominee, Williams. 
I do not know the Governor of West 
Virginia. But, Mr. President, I take it 
the Governor of West Virginia must 
have had faith that Williams would be 
a competent and able adjutant general. 
Certainly the Governor of West Virginia 
would not want to put into that position 
a man in whom he did not have full con- 
fidence. He would want the National 
Guard of his State to be respected and 
to do well. 

When Major Williams was made ad- 
jutant general of West Virginia, several 
senior officers in the West Virginia Na- 
tional Guard were jumped over—which 
fact in itself gives definite proof that 
the Governor of West Virginia thought 
Major Williams had all the qualifications 
he desired in his adjutant general, and 
thought Major Williams had the com- 
petence to do a first-class job. 

I do not believe that at this late hour, 
in dealing with this one case—and only 
this one case, a newly formulated rule 
ought to be applied. So I believe the 
Senate would do well to confirm this 
nomination. 

The prestige of the chief executive of 
West Virginia is at stake to a certain 
degree. So is the personal life of Major 
Williams. As the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has said, we must consider these 
matters. 

I believe that all Senators can vote for 
confirmation of the nomination with the 
sure and certain knowledge that this 
situation will not arise again. 

I hope the nomination will be con- 
firmed. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alaska yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the Senator from 
Alaska believe that the fact that the 
situation may not arise again is justi- 
fication for confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of one who does not have the quali- 
fications for the position? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have no personal 
knowledge—and no information of this 
kind was supplied to the committee, so 
far as I am aware—that this had not 
been done many times in the past. In 
that case, there is no reason why Major 
Williams’ nomination to this new rank 
should not be confirmed. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alaska yield further to 
me? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the Senator from 
Alaska believe the Senate has the re- 
sponsibility of determining whether 
those who are nominated are qualified to 
serve in the positions to which they are 
nominated? 

Mr. BARTLETT. So far as I can 
understand, in the past, to a very great 
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degree, and perhaps altogether, that has 
been left to the judgment of the original 
nominating authority—namely, in such 
cases, the Governor of each State; and 
it is my understanding—although not 
my sure knowledge—that thereafter 
Federal recognition was accordingly 
given. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, both the Senator from Maine 
[Mrs. SMITH] and the Reserve generals 
of the U.S. Senate refer to the nominee 
as Major Williams—that being his grade 
in the Army Reserve. Since he has been 
appointed to the grade of brigadier gen- 
eral, West Virginia Army National 
Guard, and federally recognized in that 
grade by the Secretary of the Army, I 
think it more appropriate to refer to 
him by that title. So, as far as I am 
concerned, he is not Major Williams; he 
is General Williams. 

The question of whether his nomina- 
tion as a Reserve brigadier general of 
the Army shall be confirmed, for service 
in the Army National Guard of the 
United States—not in the Army Reserve, 
as the Senators in opposition to confir- 
mation suggest—is now before the Sen- 
ate. 

I do not suggest that General Wil- 
liams’ record in World War II can begin 
to match that of my colleagues in the 
Senate who are general officers in the 
Army Reserve or the Air Force Reserve. 
The outstanding war records of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. THur- 
monp], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], and the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. Cannon], as set forth in their 
joint statement of August 22, 1961, speak 
for themselves. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia yield for a question and an ob- 
servation? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes, I 
am glad to yield. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I understood 
the Senator from West Virginia to say 
that I was referring erroneously to 
“Major Williams.” I would call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the Executive Calen- 
dar of August 24, which reads as follows: 


Maj. Gene Hal Williams. 


I was following that listing in the 
Executive Calendar of the Senaie. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Maine. 
I do not believe I said anyone was errone- 
ous in making such a reference. I merely 
said that I preferred to refer to him as 
brigadier general, and that is precisely 
what he is. He is a major in the Army 
Reserve; that is true. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from West Virginia yield 
further to me? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I only wanted 
to keep the record straight, on my own 
part. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
record was already straight, permit me 
to say to the distinguished Senator from 
Maine. 
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I can well understand the reaction of 
the signatories to that statement, each 
of whom had completed his military 
service and was a Member of the US. 
Senate or the House of Representatives 
at the time of his appointment to general 
officer grade. 

However, inasmuch as General Wil- 
liams had entered his teens less than 6 
months prior to the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, and was a high school junior 
on V-E Day, his dearth of decorations 
and campaign medals for World War II 
is readily understandable. 

This is not to say however that Gen- 
eral Williams’ service is to be discounted 
altogether. 

I think I should state that General 
Williams was completing his senior year 
at West Virginia University when the 
Korean emergency was declared in 1950. 
The following January he was inducted 
and served in grades from private 
through sergeant in the 10l1st Airborne 
Division, a crack division whose battle 
history needs no recitation here. 

He volunteered for the Army’s Officer 
Candidate School, and was commissioned 
a second lieutenant of Infantry in May 
of 1952. He volunteered for airborne 
training, and after completing that haz- 
ardous jump training, was awarded the 
Parachutists Badge. 

He served in various positions, includ- 
ing that of platoon leader of an infantry 
rifle platoon of the 95th Infantry Bat- 
talion. He later became a special staff 
officer in the 11th Airborne Division. 
That Williams, along with other mem- 
bers of the 11th Airborne Division who 
served during the Korean emergency, 
did not see action on the Korean front, 
was no doubt due to the fact that the 
division itself was in the Strategic Re- 
serve, ready to be committed anywhere 
at any time. If his division had been 
committed, Gen. Hal Williams would 
have gone with that division. 

While the life of a platoon leader in a 
U.S. Army airborne division may not be 
as challenging as that led by the Sena- 
tors in opposition during their wartime 
days, I suggest that it was hazardous as 
well as important. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for an observa- 
tion? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Al- 
though I did not ask other Senators to 
yield when they were making their state- 
ments, I am very happy to yield to the 
Senator from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Only to keep 
the Recorp straight. It was I who put 
out the records of the generals, not them- 
selves. They put out the statements, 
and I put out the records. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. General 
Williams’ continuing military career has 
been exemplary. He was released from 
active duty on September 30, 1953, after 
some two and a half years’ service as an 
enlisted man and officer. 

He voluntarily assumed a further Re- 
serve service obligation. He did not have 
to. He could have dropped out of the 
Army or could have gone into the Stand- 
by Reserves, but he volunteered for duty 
in the Active Reserves. 

He was promoted to first lieutenant 
upon his release from active duty in 
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1953, served 2 years in that grade until 
he was promoted to the grade of captain 
in the Army Reserve, and served over 
4% years as a captain before being 
promoted to Major on June 24, 1960. He 
has served regularly, and without a 
break, ever since he became a member of 
the Army Reserve about 8 years ago. 
He has attended all authorized annual 
active duty for training periods, and his 
efficiency reports have been excellent. 

Any suggestion, expressed or implied, 
that General Williams’ military record 
is deficient is belied by the facts. 

I do not dispute with my colleagues 
that General Williams’ military record to 
date is not convincing proof of his ability 
to discharge the duties of a brigadier 
general of the line on the field of combat. 
Were he being considered for such a 
position, I would be prone to agree with 
the Senator from Maine and the other 
distinguished Senators who have stated 
their opposition in their August 22 re- 
lease. 

This is the crux of the matter. I be- 
lieve an understanding of what it is that 
Brigadier General Williams is being 
nominated for will result in confirmation 
by this body. 

The position of State adjutant general 
was first mandated by the Second Con- 
gress in section 6 of the act of May 8, 
1792—1 Stat. 271—“‘an act more effectu- 
ally to provide for the national defense 
by establishing a uniform militia 
throughout the United States.” The 
provision, in somewhat more modern 
form, is now restated in section 314(a) 
of title 32, United States Code. 

The duties of the adjutant general of 
each State, as prescribed by Federal law 
are expressed in subsection 314(d) of 
title 32, which requires each such adju- 
tant general “make such returns and 
reports as the Secretary of the Army or 
the Secretary of the Air Force may pre- 
scribe, and shall make those returns and 
reports to the Secretary concerned or 
to any officer designated by him.” 

The unique status of State adjutants 
general, and a clear implication that 
they are not expected to serve in a com- 
mand capacity should they ever be or- 
dered to active duty, is reflected in sev- 
eral Federal statutes. Thus, section 594 
of title 10, United States Code, excepts 
State adjutants general from the gen- 
eral prohibition against appointing Re- 
serves above the grade of major or lieu- 
tenant commander. 

I read section 594: 

(a) No person may be appointed as a 
Reserve in a commissioned grade above ma- 
jor or lieutenant commander, unless 

(1) he was formerly a commissioned officer 
of an armed force; or 

(2) such an appointment is recommended 
by a board of officers convened by the Sec- 
retary concerned. 

(b) This section does not apply to adju- 
tants general and assistant adjutants gen- 
eral of the several States and Territories, 
Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, and the District 
of Columbia. 


State adjutants general are excepted 
from the requirements relative to re- 
tention in an active status, by section 
1002 of that title. Section 3218 excepts 
them from the authorized strength of 
the Army in reserve general officers. 
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They are expressly excluded from the 
usual rules requiring elimination from 
an active status by reason of time in 
grade and length of service under sec- 
tions 3851, as amended, and 3852, as 
amended, and are permitted to remain 
in an active status until age 64 by section 
3845. 

These, Mr. President, and the many 
other provisions of Federal law originally 
contained in the Reserve Officers Person- 
nel Act of 1954 plainly contradict the 
view, asserted by Senators who have in- 
dicated their opposition, that a State 
adjutant general is expected to have the 
same qualifications as a candidate for 
confirmation in the Army Reserve or in 
the Air Force Reserve. 

While Executive Report No. 8 of Au- 
gust 11, 1961, setting forth the opposition 
views to the confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of General Williams, duly notes that 
his appointment as a brigadier general 
is for tenure of office only, it fails to 
state, as is the case, that his nomination 
is not being confirmed as a general officer 
of the line, but as a brigadier general, 
Adjutant General’s Corps. 

This is the distinction, and it is a vital 
one. Officers of the Adjutant General's 
Corps are not officers of the line. Gen- 
erals of the Adjutant General’s Corps do 
not command troops of the line any more 
than do general officers of the Medical 
Corps or of the Chaplains’ Corps or of 
the Judge Advocate General’s Corps. 

If the nomination of General Williams 
is confirmed by the Senate, as I earnestly 
hope it will be, and if the entire National 
Guard of the United States is ordered 
to duty, as I devoutly hope it will not be, 
General Williams, as a brigadier general, 
Adjutant General’s Corps, would, like all 
other officers of that corps, perform ad- 
ministrative as distinguished from com- 
mand, functions. The dread and fore- 
boding that an officer without Command 
and General Staff School experience 
may command troops of the line, implicit 
in the Senate Reserve generals’ state- 
ment of August 22, 1961, is illfounded 
and without merit; and, with the explo- 
sion of that myth, the grounds for oppo- 
sition vanish. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. 
glad to yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If we accept the 
fact that this nominee is commissioned 
into the Adjutant General’s Corps and 
would not be called upon to lead troops, 
which is a fact I do not necessarily 
accept, because there are Many excep- 
tions with respect to officers who have 
been relegated to the Reserve and picked 
up by the Regular Forces who have 
found themselves in the position of 
command—assuming that would not 
happen, and that the gentleman in 
question would serve only in an adminis- 
trative capacity, I fail to find anything 
in the military background which would 
give any indication that he has the 
capability of being an administrative 
officer. 

He attended the Infantry School, Of- 
ficers Candidate School and the basic 
airborne course. He has taken the unit 
CBR course. He has not attended Com- 
mand and General Staff School, which 
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is necessary for any administrative 
duties of this rank. In fact, unless a 
general officer has completed Command 
and General Staff School coming up, 
he will never reach the rank of brigadier 
general. Unless he has taken advance 
training in one of the colleges he will 
not serve as a brigadier general, as a 
star officer, on any administrative staff. 

I cannot follow my friend’s argument 
that the nominee could fit into an ad- 
ministrative position. I think he is 
disqualified on both counts. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Now, as 
I have indicated, an Adjutant General’s 
Corps officer commands nothing. I 
know of no basis for an assumption that 
any Secretary of the Army would be 
so lacking in discretion as to transfer 
General Williams to the line and place 
him in command of troops on the basis 
of his present experience alone. If, at 
some indiscernible time in the future, 
General Williams’ services are required, 
and he has manifested the qualities of 
leadership required of a commander of 
troops, I would hope and expect he 
would be given a command. But for 
now, the horror expressed by those op- 
posing his nomination on this score is 
a bugaboo and so patently absurd as to 
be rejected out of hand. 

Mr.GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Let us assume 
that it is a bugaboo and that the gentle- 
man is never to be asked to lead any 
campaign and is never to be asked to 
command any number of troops, re- 
garcless of the size of the organization. 
What will he do? He will be asked to 
be an administrative officer, my friend 
says. I still have not had an answer 
to the question, What is his background 
to be an administrative officer in the 
Armed Forces of the United States? 
He has attended no schools that are 
requisite for that job. As I stated, I 
consider him not fit to lead because of 
a lack of experience, although he might 
well lead a platoon or a company with 
great distinction. 

Let us say that the Senator’s argu- 
ment is completely correct, and assume 
that I accept it. I still am plagued with 
the idea that this man would have no 
place to go, because he has no back- 
ground in the administrative work of 
the armed services. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I say to 
my friend from Arizona that those Sen- 
ators who have been speaking in opposi- 
tion to the confirmation of the nomi- 
nation of Hal Williams today have been 
speaking of apples, while we are speak- 
ing of oranges. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Let us peel one 
and take a look at it. 

ie BYRD of West Virginia. Very 
well. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am trying to 
find out what are this man’s qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. If the 
Senator will suspend, I shall tell him the 
difference between the apples and the 
oranges. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
know, 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
Senator will soon learn. 

The minority views, expressing the 
views of the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SmitTu], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THurRmMonpD], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brinvces], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SaLTon- 
STALL], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. CasE], and the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH] of the Committee 
on Armed Services, in opposition to the 
confirmation of the nomination of Maj. 
Gene Hal Williams, express opposition 
to the confirmation of the nomination 
to the grade of brigadier general in the 
Army Reserve. Gene Hal Williams is not 
being considered for promotion to the 
grade of brigadier general in the Army 
Reserve. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am 
glad to yield. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Will the Sen- 
ator please advise the Senate why the 
Senate is asked to act on the nomination, 
if it is not a nomination as a member of 
the Reserve? Is there any reason why 
the U.S. Senate should be asked to act on 
a State officer, to interfere with States 
rights? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
Senator from West Virginia will repeat 
what he said. 

The minority views, and all of the ar- 
guments which have been presented to- 
day in opposition to Hal Williams, have 
taken the position that the Senate is be- 
ing asked to confirm his nomination for 
promotion to the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral in the Army Reserve, and that is 
not the case. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am not able to 
tell an orange from an apple, but I can 
surely read. The Executive Calendar 
reads: 

The officer named herein for appointment 
as a Reserve commissioned officer of the 
Army, in the Adjutant General’s Corps, 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If that is not a 
Reserve commissioned officer in the 
Army, then the nomination has no busi- 
ness being before this body, because the 
Senate does not confirm State appoint- 
ments. The Senate would have no busi- 
ness doing that. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am 
glad the Senator referred to the Execu- 
tive Calendar. I intended to refer to it. 
The Executive Calendar is precisely cor- 
rect. 

The Senate will soon vote to confirm 
the promotion of Gene Hal Williams to 
the grade of brigadier general, Adjutant 
General’s Corps, in the Army National 
Guard of the United States. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. As a Reserve 
commissioned officer. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Does 
the Senator from Arizona not know the 
difference between the Army Reserve 
and the Army National Guard of the 
United States? 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. I think I do. I 
have been at it for 31 years. I again 
read: 

This is a nomination of the officer named 
herein for appointment as a Reserve com- 
missioned officer of the Army in the Ad- 
jutant General’s Corps. 


It could be in the Air Corps, the Army, 
or the Medical Corps. The Adjutant 
General’s Corps is specified. There are 
two things involved. The State of West 
Virginia, in its sovereign right, has con- 
ferred upon the nominee the rank of 
brigadier general in the West Virginia 
National Guard. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Customarily 
those nominations are referred to this 
body for appointment in the Reserve. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. In the 
Reserve of the Army, not the Army Re- 
serve. There is a difference. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. A great many in- 
dividuals are called up who do not know 
the difference. As I understand, the 
nominee is now a major in the Reserve. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
Senator is correct—in the Army Reserve. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. He has been ap- 
pointed to brigadier general in the West 
Virginia National Guard. He is a major 
in the Reserve. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes, in 
the Army Reserve. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. If tomor- 
row the Governor should decide that he 
did not want the nominee to be an adju- 
tant general any longer, the rank of the 
nominee would revert to major. What 
we are being asked to do today is to pro- 
mote him in the Reserve to a rank that 
corresponds with his rank in the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No. If 
the Senator means the Army Reserve, 
the Senator is in error. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Svch action is 
customary. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It is done in all 
ranks. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No. We 
are being asked today to confirm the 
nomination to the grade of brigadier 
general in the Adjutant General’s Corps, 
the Army National Guard of the United 


States. There is a difference. I shall 
cite my authority. 
Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 


will the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. However the 
question is viewed, the only reason the 
nomination is before the Senate is on 
the question of whether to give him a 
concurrent appointment as a brigadier 
general in the Army Reserve. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virgina. No, in- 
deed. Mr. President, this is a vital point. 
There is a difference between the Army 
Reserve and the Reserve of the Army. 
The Army Reserve is a component of the 
Army. The Army National Guard of the 
United States is a component of the 
Army. But the Reserve of the Army is a 
status, and it embraces both components. 

When one speaks of confirming the 
nomination of Hal Williams to the grade 
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of brigadier general in the Army Re- 
serve, he is entirely in error. Hal Wil- 
liams is the adjutant general of West 
Virginia, and a brigadier general, State- 
recognized, in the Army National Guard. 
Therefore, he could not possibly be a 
member of the Army Reserve. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I agree that he 
cannot be in the Reserve and in the Na- 
tional Guard at the same time. That is 
impossible. But we ere not talking about 
that. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. 
are we talking about? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We are talking 
about a concurrent promotion to briga- 
dier general in the Reserve. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. 
Reserve of the Army? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. A Reserve officer 
in the U.S. Army. That is the way the 
commission will read. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. But 
not in the Army Reserve. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. He will be as- 
signed to the status of a Reserve officer 
of the U.S. Army, or a Reserve officer in 
the U.S. Air Force. I can almost quote 
the commission verbatim: “You are com- 
missioned as a brigadier general in the 
U.S. Army  Reserve’—or—“brigadier 
general in the U.S. Air Force Reserve.” 

What the National Guard can do and 
does is to call on the Reserve pool for 
this man, in the same manner as if he 
were called to active duty. He would re- 
port to Reserve status and be ordered 
from the Reserve status to active duty. 

The request to the National Guard de- 
pends upon the Reserve pools. One 
cannot hold a commission in both at the 
same time. If we confirm the nomina- 
tion this afternoon, the nominee will not 
be looked upon as a Reserve brigadier 
general. He will be looked upon as an 
adjutant general of the State of West 
Virginia, a brigadier general, and when 
the time comes when he no longer serves 
in that capacity-—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. A briga- 
dier general, Adjutant General’s Corps, 
Army National Guard of the United 
States. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. The Sena- 
tor is now returning to the National 
Guard. We do not have to worry about 
that. We are talking about the Reserve 
angle of it. In this body we must advise 
and consent on every nomination to the 
rank of general and above. 

In the Reserve of the Regular Army 
those men form a pool, and out of the 
pool every individual is moved. I have 
gone through the same procedure with 
my own National Guard time and time 
again. It is nothing new. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, as I have said, this is a dis- 
tinction and it is a vital distinction. 
Those who oppose the nomination main- 
tain that Hal Williams is being con- 
firmed in the grade of brigadier general 
in the Army Reserve. That is not the 
case. If he were, the requirement would 
be different and we would then be con- 
cerned lest he be given a command as- 
signment in the event of war. — 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I should 
like to complete my statement before I 
yield further. If Senators would let me 
complete my statement, I might be able 
to clarify some of these points. I do 
not yield further at this time. I shall 
be glad to yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York when I have com- 
pleted my statement. 

The same argument could be made 
concerning general officers of the Medi- 
cal Corps and general officers of the 
Chaplains Corps. The Chief Chaplain 
is a major general, but he does not com- 
mand troops. I believe the Surgeon 
General is a lieutenant general, but he 
does not command troops. I believe the 
Adjutant General of the Army is a major 
general, but he would not be expected to 
command troops. The Judge Advocate 
General is a major general, but he would 
not command troops. Hal Williams as 
brigadier general, Adjutants General 
Corps, the Army National Guard of the 
United States, would not command 
troops. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The 
Senator from West Virginia will not 
yield. After he completes his statement 
he will be delighted to yield to his charm- 
ing friend from Arizona but not now. 

As I have already stated, and, as the 
statutes referred to above indicate, the 
office of State adjutant general is unique. 
These officers have both Federal and 
State functions. They have the military 
grade which the State confers upon them, 
in consonance with authority conferred 
upon them by article I, section 8, clause 
16 of the Constitution and their own 
State statutes. Section 1154 of the West 
Virginia statutes of 1955 provides that 
the Governor shall appoint the adjutant 
general in a grade not below brigadier 
general. This he has done. 

Moreover, and of great significance, is 
the fact that at the time of his appoint- 
ment and now, Gen. Hal Williams pos- 
sesses each and every one of the qualifi- 
cations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Army for the Federal recognition and 
Reserve of the Army appointment of a 
State adjutant general in the grade of 
brigadier general. 

The Governor of the State of West 
Virginia had every reason to assume 
that General Williams would receive 
consideration identical to all of those 
who had gone before him. Williams’ im- 
mediate predecessor had been promoted 
from major to brigadier general, and 
had been confirmed. Like promotions 
and confirmations, involving a like num- 
ber of grade changes, had taken place in 
other States. 

General Williams likewise had no rea- 
son to expect that his appointment 
would encounter resistance in the execu- 
tive or legislative branches of the Fed- 
eral Government. He met, and does now 
meet, all of the qualifications set forth 
in the governing statutes and regula- 
tions. 

Had either the Governor of West Vir- 
ginia or General Williams anticipated a 
sudden reversal of all precedent by the 
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U.S. Senate, I doubt that General Wil- 
liams’ nomination would be before us 
today. Surely neither of them would 
have desired the political and personal 
humiliation that would necessarily fol- 
low rejection by this great body. 

As late as the July 18, 1961, letter from 
the Department of Defense, elicited as 
the result of Senator SmItTH’s request, 
and referred to in the opposition report 
of August 11, the Governor and General 
Williams had no reason to anticipate 
adverse action on the confirmation. 
That letter strongly recommended 
against applying any new rules in the 
consideration of the list of nominees 
theretofore submitted by the Secretary 
of Defense through the President of the 
United States. It is hardly likely that 
the Secretary of Defense would have 
made that recommendation if he had 
shared the misgivings expressed in the 
minority report. 

I must take exception to the state- 
ment contained on page 3 of Executive 
Report No. 8 of the minority, dated 
August 11, 1961. It reads “application 
of this qualification standard to nominee 
Williams would not set any new prece- 
dent, for, as a me*ter of fact, in recent 
years the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services has used such a standard in 
withholding approval of 12 nominations, 
including one in the National Guard.” 

I do not know the names, grades or 
assignments of the 11 who were not 
members of the National Guard. Suffice 
it to say that they could not have been 
State adjutants general. 

The single National Guard officer who 
was not confirmed was not a State ad- 
jutant general. Moreover, his rejection 
could not have been for want of military 
qualifications for the officer had previ- 
ously been federally recognized and con- 
firmed by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee in the grade of brigadier gen- 
eral. The failure to confirm related to a 
reappointment to the same position and 
grade after he had vacated it, and must 
have been for reasons not relating to the 
military qualifications which the same 
committee had on a prior occasion found 
him to possess. 

Hence, I must deny the statement in 
the report, and again state unequivocally 
that the U.S. Senate has never failed 
to confirm the appointment of a State 
adjutant general. The recommenda- 
tion of the minority, if adopted, would be 
unprecedented. It would be an affront 
to a qualified nominee, and to the Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia who appointed 
him. 

It may be asked what mobilization 
assignment General Williams could be 
expected to fill in the event of war or 
national emergency. 

General Williams is, like the adjutants 
general of many other States, also State 
director of selective service. If he still 
holds that position at the time of the 
theoretical mobilization, in all probabil- 
ity he would continue in the position, 
and head the State selective service sys- 
tem. In that position he would have 
under him the selective service section of 
the West Virginia Army National Guard 
State headquarters and headquarters 
detachment, as well as other military and 
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civilian employees who might be as- 
signed. This precedent was established 
in World War II and it is my understand- 
ing that it will be followed in the future, 
should the occasion arise. 

General Williams might be inclined to 
resign his State office and tender his 
services to the Secretary of the Army 
for duty in such branch and grade as 
the Secretary of the Army in his dis- 
cretion believed to be appropriate. Such 
action also has its precedent in World 
War II when a number of adjutants gen- 
eral resigned their State offices and took 
reductions in rank in order to serve in 
the field. 

If such mobilization be partial, it is 
quite probable that General Williams 
would remain in his State adjutant gen- 
eral’s position, there to continue to ad- 
minister the remainder of the West 
Virginia National Guard, such State de- 
fense forces as might be organized, and 
perhaps perform additional duties of 
State civil defense director. It may be 
appropriate to observe that civil defense 
is often a function and agency within 
the State military department which the 
adjutant general heads. 

If General Williams should no longer 
occupy the office of adjutant general, 
his Federal recognition and Reserve of 
the Army appointment would have been 
terminated. His mobilization assign- 
ment would then depend upon such 
military status as he might have. Regu- 
lations provide for his reversion to the 
grade he held prior to his appointment 
as adjutant general of his State. If he 
is not confirmed by the Senate, his Fed- 
eral recognition will be withdrawn. He 
will then revert to his grade of major 
and his position in the Army Reserve, as 
has been the case with his predecessor 
in office. If he is thereafter appointed 
to a position vacancy in a unit of the 
Army National Guard and federally rec- 
ognized, he would be subject to an order 
to active duty in that grade and branch 
assignment. 

However, I must again make the point 
that he will not be called upon to serve 
as a commander of troops so long as he 
continues to hold an appointment of 
brigadier general, Adjutant General’s 
Corps, Army National Guard of the 
United States. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. My esteemed col- 
league from West Virginia is a con- 
scientious member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. I am not, of course, a 
member of that committee. It seemed 
unnecessary for me during this debate 
to attempt to enter into the discussion. 
However, I wish to say for the Recorp, 
that I concur most earnestly in the con- 
vincing arguments made by Senator 
Byrp. It is true that our State is in- 
volved, as is the Governor of West Virgi- 
nia, and Gene Hal Williams, one of our 
respected citizens. We would not desire 
to separate ourselves from these consid- 
erations but I would wish to consider the 
Paramount issue as one calling for ap- 
proval based on fairness and on fact. 

The question to be resolved is a mat- 
ter for determination by each member of 
this body. I accord sincerity to each 
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Senator in the decision to be made. I 
believe that confirmation will be effec- 
tuated by a majority of this membership. 
This is my genuine hope. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if the Senate does not confirm 
the nomination of Gene Hal Williams 
today, it will be taking back something 
that he already has had extended to him. 
Gene Hal Williams was federally recog- 
nized as a brigadier general in the West 
Virginia Army National Guard on March 
16, 1961. He was accorded that Federal 
recognition as of the date when the gen- 
eral officers Federal recognition board 
recommended him for confirmation in 
the grade of brigadier general, Adjutant 
General’s Corps, Army National Guard 
of the United States. So they have al- 
ready given him one paper, so to speak, 
the paper of Federal recognition as of 
the date he was recommended by the 
Federal Recognition Board, recognizing 
him as a brigadier general in the West 
Virginia Army National Guard. 

Today we are being asked to give him 
a second paper, confirming him in the 
rank of brigadier general, Adjutant 
General’s Corps, Army National Guard 
of the United States. So if the Senate 
does not confirm the nomination of 
Gene Hal Williams, it will take back from 
him the additional pay and allowances 
and the right to wear the uniform of 
brigadier general already extended by 
virtue of Federal recognition. I submit 
that this will be doing a disservice to 
an individual who accepted his appoint- 
ment in January of this year, at which 
time the old policy was in effect, but 
who now is being subjected to a change 
of signals after he is already two-thirds 
of the way to the goalposts. I do not 
believe Senators wish to change the rules 
of the game at this point and to apply 
them ex post facto to an individual who 
is fully qualified, under regulations at 
the time of his appointment, for the 
grade to which he has been nominated. 

There has been much talk this after- 
noon about Gene Hal Williams not be- 
ing qualified. The fallacy lies in the 
premise that we are confirming his pro- 
motion in the grade of brigadier general 
in the Army Reserve. Let us see exactly 
what the qualifications are. These are 
the promotion eligibility requirements 
for the Army Reserve. I quote from 
page 4 of the Army Regulations 135- 
156: 

5. Promotion eligibility requirements. To 
be recommended for promotion to or within 
the general officer grades the officer must 
meet the following requirements: 

(a) Be assigned to a general officer posi- 
tion. 

(b) Be in an active status when the board 
meets. 

(c) Have completed 2 years of service for 
promotion purposes in grade of colonel or 
brigadier general, as appropriate, when the 
board meets. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the ReEcorp the 
appropriate paragraphs of Army Regula- 
tions 135-156. 

There being no objection, the para- 
graphs were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

5. Promotion eligibility requirements. To 
be recommended for promotion to or within 
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the general officer grades the officer must 
meet the following requirements: 

(a} Be assigned to a general officer posi- 
tion. 

(b) Be in an active status when the board 
meets. 

(c) Have completed 2 years of service for 
promotion purposes in grade of colonel or 
brigadier general, as appropriate, when the 
board meets. Nonunit officers must have at 
least 19 total years of service. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It is true 
that Gene Hal Williams would not meet 
the requirements prescribed for promo- 
tion to brigadier general in the Army 
Reserve. But that is not the position 
to which he is being confirmed. He is 
being confirmed to the rank of brigadier 
general, Adjutant General’s Corps, Army 
National Guard of the United States 
which is an entirely different matter. 
Let us consider the qualifications re- 
quired for that position. I read from 
page 13 of the National Guard Regula- 
tions 20-2. 

15. Requirements. a. General. To be con- 
sidered for Federal recognition, the appli- 
cant must meet the following requirements: 

(1) + Hold an appointment in (* be nomi- 
nated for) the Army National Guard of a 
State, Puerto Rico, or the District of Co- 
lumbia in the grade for which he is being 
considered. 


Gene Hal Williams meets that quali- 
fication. 

Now let us consider change No. 1, 
National Guard Regulations 20-2. What 
does it indicate that his further quali- 
fications shall be? 

Under the provisions of title 32, United 
States Code, section 307, a board of officers 
will be convened for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether applicants for appointment 
as general officers, except for the position of 
State adjutant general, meet the medical, 
moral, and professional qualifications to per- 
form the duties of the grade and position 
for which examined. 


Mind you, Mr. President, change No. 1 
reads: “except for the position of State 
adjutant general,’ applicants shall “meet 
the medical, moral, and professional 
qualifications to perform the duties of 
the grade and position for which 
examined.” 

The phraseology continues: 

A candidate for Federal recognition as a 
State adjutant general must have had prior 
service in any component of the Armed Forces 
of the United States and meet the medical 
and moral qualifications of the position for 
which examined. 


Note that with reference to Federal 
recognition as a State adjutant general, 
the word “professional” is omitted, thus 
indicating that the candidate for Federal 
recognition as State adjutant general 
does not have to meet the professional 
qualifications required of those who are 
being promoted to the rank of brigadier 
general in the Army Reserve. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorp, change No. 1, National Guard 
Regulations 20-2; and also paragraph 
15, entitled “Requirements,” of section 
IV, which is entitled “Federal Recogni- 
tion Boards for General Officers,” in- 
cluding subparagraphs 1, 2, 3, and 4, and 
the explanatory footnote. 


1 Applicable in the case of applicants being 
considered for a certificate of eligibility. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CHANGES Now In Force: C 1—CoMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS—FEDERAL RECOGNITION 
HEADQUARTERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington 25, D.C.,1 January 1960. 

NGR 20-2, 1 January 1960, is changed as 
follows: 

“14. Federal Recognition Boards for gen- 
eral officers. a. (Superseded) Authority. 
Under the provisions of Title 32, USC, Sec- 
tion 307, a board of officers will be convened 
for the purpose of determining whether ap- 
plicants for appointment as general officers, 
except for the position of State adjutant 
general meet the medical, moral, and pro- 
fessional qualifications to perform the duties 
of the grade and position for which ex- 
amined. A candidate for Federal recognition 
as a State adjutant general must have had 
prior service in any component of the 
Armed Forces of the United States and meet 
the medical and moral qualifications of the 
position for which examined. 

7 > * = * 


[NG-PL 325.1 (NGR 20-2) Gen (28 Dec 
59) ] 
By Order of Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary 
of the Army: 
D. W. McGowan, 
Major General, 
Chief, National Guard Bureau. 


Official: 
JAMES E. BARBER, 
Colonel, NGB, 
Executive. 
Secrion IV 
FEDERAL RECOGNITION BOARDS FOR GENERAL 
OFFICERS 
. + . * = 


15. Requirements. a. General. To be con- 
sidered for Federal recognition, the applicant 
must meet the following requirements: 

(1) +Hold an appointment in (* be nomi- 
nated for) the Army National Guard of a 
State, Puerto Rico, or the District of Colum- 
bia in the grade for which he is being con- 
sidered. 

(2) *? Bein an active status when the board 
meets. 

(3) *Have completed a minimum of 2 
years’ service for promotion purposes in the 
next lower federally recognized grade when 
the board meets. 

(4) ? Have at least 2 years to serve in the 
higher grade for which examined prior to 
mandatory removal from active status. 
Waiver of this requirement may be granted 
by the Secretary of the Army when it is 
clearly proven that an injustice is being 
done an individual under the normal board 
scheduling. 

In connection with the foregoing the board 
is authorized to call upon the Chief, Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, and the appropriate 
Army commander for such records and re- 
ports as may be desired. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, all the talk about Gene Hal 
Williams not meeting the qualifications 
for general officer, Adjutant General’s 
Corps, ANGUS, goes into the trash can 
when we measure this man against the 
qualifications set forth in the regula- 
tions which I have just read. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from West Virginia 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Does the Sena- 


2 Applicable in the case of applicants being 
considered for a certificate of eligibility. 
2 Not applicable to State adjutants general. 
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tor from West Virginia yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I have not finished my state- 
ment. I shall yield when I complete it. 
I do not wish to be discourteous to the 
Senator from Arizona; but I have al- 
ready yielded to him and to others a 
number of times in the midst of my 
statement; and I wish now to com- 
plete it. 

Mr. President, the difference between 
the Army Reserve and the Adjutant 
General’s Corps, Army National Guard 
of the United States, can be determined 
by reading section 3076, title 10, United 
State Code, 1958 edition. ‘The minority 
views, in essence, state that the nomi- 
nation of Maj. Hal Williams is about to 
be voted on for confirmation to the grade 
of brigadier general of the Army Re- 
serve. But now I read from section 3076, 
title 10, United States Code, 1958 edition: 

The Army Reserve includes all reserves 
of the Army who are not members of the 
Army National Guard of the United States. 


So Hal Williams, while he is a major 
in the Army Reserve, is about to be con- 
firmed in the grade of brigadier general, 
Adjutant General’s Corps, Army Na- 
tional Guard of the United States; and 
this section states that “the Army Re- 
serve includes all reserves of the Army 
who are not members of the Army Na- 
tional Guard of the United States.” 

How, then, can the Senate be about 
to vote on the confirmation of Hal Wil- 
liams to the rank of brigadier general 
in the Army Reserve? We are voting 
to confirm him in the grade of brigadier 
general, Adjutant General’s Corps, Army 
National Guard of the United States. 
He cannot be a member of the latter and 
also a general officer in the Army Re- 
serve. The section I have just read ex- 
cludes him from that. The Army Re- 
serve and the Army National Guard of 
the United States are two different com- 
ponents of the Army. So, when Sena- 
tors say the nominee does not have the 
necessary qualifications, they have in 
mind the qualifications for the office of 
brigadier general in the Army Reserve 
but not in the Adjutant General’s Corps, 
Army National Guard of the United 
States. 

I think I have adequately emphasized 
the point that as brigadier general in 
the Adjutant General’s Corps, Army Na- 
tional Guard of the United States, Hal 
Williams would not be given a command 
assignment. If he should leave the Of- 
fice of Adjutant General, he would re- 
vert to his grade of major in the Army 
Reserve. 

A great deal has been said about his 
age. Hal Williams is 33 years of age. 
So what. He was born when he was 
born. Evidently some Senators take the 
position that the main criterion for the 
confirmation is that one must have 
served in World War II. If Hal Wil- 
liams were a little older, perhaps he, 
too, would have served in a foreign the- 
ater. It is not any fault of Hal Wil- 
liams that he did not serve overseas. 
He was in the 11th Airborne Division; 
and if that division had gone overseas 
at that time Hal Williams would have 
gone overseas. 
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It is true that he isa young man. But 
he has not shirked his duty. It may 
very well be that he will be jumping out 
of airplanes when some of us are too 
feeble to lift ourselves out of wheel- 
chairs. This young man may yet have 
to die for his country. 

Mr. President, when the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CuurcH] came to the Sen- 
ate, I suppose he was 32 or 33 years 
of age; but he was not too young to 
serve in the U.S. Senate. 

When the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lonc] was elected to the U.S. Sen- 
ate, he was only 29 or 30 years of age, 
if my information is correct. Perhaps 
he had to wait until he became 30 years 
of age, before he could be sworn in as 
a Member of the Senate. 

My colleague, Senator RANDOLPH, and 
I recall that a former West Virginian 
was in precisely that position. 

Alexander the Great conquered the 
world and died before he was 33 years of 
age. 

George Washington had an Army 
command before he attained that age. 

Jesus Christ taught the doctors in the 
temple when He was only 12 years of age. 
He died at age 33, after a ministry that 
has never been and will never be equaled. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. So let 
us not attempt to apply a rule of thumb 
that the fact that a person is 32 or 33 
years of age should have a bearing on 
the question of confirmation of his nom- 
ination to a general officer rank, Ad- 
jutant General’s Corps, Army National 
Guard of the United States. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from West Virginia 
yield, so that I may clear up a point? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Not 
just yet. 

Mr. President, we may have to depend 
on young men to save this country. 
Senators speak about the Berlin crisis 
and about the ring of steel the Soviets 
are putting around the city. It may very 
well be that, in the final analysis, Hal 
Williams will be one of those who will 
have to help break that ring of steel. 

Some reference was made earlier to a 
pound of flesh. I stand by my statement 
that the attempt here is to extract “the 
pound of flesh.” 

I congratulate the Senator from Maine 
on the excellent work she has done in 
bringing this matter to the attention of 
the Defense Department. I compliment 
her on her campaign to bring about a 
change in the policy. 

But, in the first place, we are not 
promoting Hal Williams to the rank of 
brigadier general in the Army Reserve. 
So the whole argument of the opposi- 
tion falls flat on its face as a result of 
the distinction in terms. 

In the second place, if we are going 
to operate under new rules in the future, 
with regard to Federal recognition of 
adjutants general let us not apply them 
to one who entered the game when the 
old rules were in effect. 

The argument has been made that the 
Governor’s appointment of Mr. Williams 
is not binding on the Senate. Of course 
it is not binding. The argument has 
been made that the Secretary of De- 
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fense’s recommendation is not binding 
on the Senate. Nobody contends that it 
is. But certainly it should be accorded 
some recognition. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the ReEcorp the letter that was 
written to Senator RusseE.x, chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, under 
date of July 18, and which was first 
alluded to by the Senators in loyal op- 
position in which the Department of De- 
fense indicated that in the future more 
rigid qualifications for Federal recogni- 
tion of adjutants general would be estab- 
lished. I read from the last paragraph 
of that letter: 


It is requested that the National Guard 
list, which your committee now has for ac- 
tion, be reported out favorably. All State 
adjutants general now serving in a federally 
recognized status were considered under the 
former Criteria as well as those on this nom- 
ination list. In fairness to the officers on 
the current list and the Governors concerned, 
they should not be required to be reexamined 
under the new policy. 


Of course, the Senate does not have 
to follow the suggestion of the Depart- 
ment of Defense; but I think we can 
assume that the Secretary, the Under 
Secretary, and the Deputy Secretary 
have the interests of our Nation at heart. 
I do not believe that, if the confirmation 
of the nomination of Hal Williams were 
to be detrimental to the best interests, 
security, and welfare of this country, 
Roswell Gilpatric would have signed his 
name to the letter addressed to the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the Senate, asking that the 
nomination be reported favorably. 

The PRESIDING OFFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, July 18, 1961. 
Hon. RicHaRD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in further 
reply to your letters of May 8 and June 12 
which had enclosed letters from Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH to you regarding the 
Federal recognition procedure and system for 
National Guard officers. 

Officers of the National Guard are ap- 
pointed by the several States under section 
8, article I, the Constitution of the United 
States. In order for an officer so appointed 
to be federally recognized, he must meet cer- 
tain standards prescribed by the Secretary 
of the military department concerned under 
the authority of Federal law. Upon being 
federally recognized, an officer may be con- 
sidered for appointment as a reserve of the 
Army or reserve of the Air Force. Federal 
law requires confirmation by the Senate only 
in the case of those officers nominated for 
appointment as a reserve of the Army or Air 
Force in a general officer grade. 

The reexamination of the existing policies 
and regulations relating to Federal recogni- 
tion of State adjutants general referred to in 
my letter to you dated June 1 has been 
completed. 

Notwithstanding the special consideration 
accorded adjutants general by Federal law, 
both Departments of the Army and Air Force 
considered that it would be in the best in- 
terest of their respective services to establish 
more rigid qualifications for Federal recog- 
nition of adjutants general than currently 
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exist. Accordingly, both services will in the 
future require that all officers below the 
grade of colonel who are appointed as ad- 
jutants general be fully qualified, to include 
length of service, time in grade, time to serve 
in the higher grade, and a military educa- 
tional qualification, before they are extended 
Federal recognition and promoted in the Re- 
serve to the next higher grade. The effect 
of this will be to limit promotions to one 
grade at a time up to and including the 
grade of colonel. Officers in the grade of 
colonel and above who are appointed as ad- 
jutants general will be required to be fully 
qualified as indicated above to be eligible 
for Federal recognition but may be extended 
Federal recognition and promoted in the Re- 
serve to the grade of brigadier general or 
major general. This means that the only 
authorization for promotion of over one 
grade at a time will be in the case of colonels 
being promoted to major general. Such a 
policy is considered to be in keeping with 
the provisions of law for the Active Military 
Establishment which provides for the pro- 
motion of colonel to the grade of major 
general in the case of the chiefs of branches 
(secs. 3036 and 8072, title 10, United States 
Code.) 

It is requested that the National Guard 
list, which your committee now has for 
action, be reported out favorably. All State 
adjutants general now serving in a federally 
recognized status were considered under the 
former criteria as well as those on this nomi- 
nation list. In fairness to the officers on the 
current list and the Governors concerned, 
they should not be required to be reexam- 
ined under the new policy. 

The Department of Defense appreciates 
your continuing interest in the Reserve 
components. 

Sincerely, 
ROSWELL GILPATRIC, 
Deputy. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter dated August 22, 
1961, which I received from Maj. Gen. 
Winston P. Wilson, Deputy Chief, Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, I shall not impose 
on the time of the Senate to read all of 
the letter, but I believe it would be well 
if I read a portion of it. General Wilson 
answers a question which I propounded 
to him. I asked the question: 


Have there been any instances in which 
an adjutant general has not been confirmed 
by the Senate? 


General Wilson’s answer was this: 


There has never been an instance in which 
the U.S. Senate has failed to confirm the 
appointment of a State adjutant general. 
In only one instance has there been a failure 
to confirm a State assistant adjutant gen- 
eral, and in that case the individual had 
previously been confirmed by the Senate in 
the grade and assignment which he there- 
after vacated, and for which he. was con- 
sidered after subsequent reappointment. 


I asked General Wilson this question: 


What would be the mobilization assign- 
ment of General Williams? 


This is the answer: 


This office is informed that General Wil- 
liams is the part-time State Selective Serv- 
ice director. It seems likely that he would 
become the full-time director, in either a 
civilian or military capacity. The National 
Director of Selective Service, Lt. Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey is the appropriate officer to fur- 
nish an authoritative answer. If he is not 
required for this purpose, or elects to perform 
other military service, his grade, branch, and 
assignment will be as determined by the 
Secretary of the Army. 
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I ask that the entire letter be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AucusT 22, 1961. 
Hon. Rosert C. Byrp, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Byrrp: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged of your letter of August 17, 1961, in 
which you request answers to several ques- 
tions relating to the military status of Brig. 
Gen. Gene Hal Williams, the adjutant gen- 
eral of West Virginia. 

The questions are answered in the order in 
which they appear in your letter. 

Question 1: What are the peacetime func- 
tions of an adjutant general and what are 
the wartime functions? 

Answer: 

(a) The functions of a State adjutant 
general can be described by quoting perti- 
nent portions of the Federal laws and regu- 
lations on the subject. 

(b) At the outset, it should be noted that 
in the early days of the Nation, when the 
standing Army consisted of a few hundred 
Regulars, the militia of the several States 
was the principal force available to the Fed- 
eral Government “to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrections and repel 
invasions” (art. I, sec. 8, clause 15, U.S. Con- 
stitution). The Congress very quickly exer- 
cised its power “to provide for organizing, 
arming, and disciplining, the militia * * *” 
(art. I, sec. 8, clause 16), and in the act of 
May 8, 1792, provided that there should be in 
each State an adjutant general who had the 
duty of reporting the size, armament, and 
state of training of the militia. 

(c) The act of May 8, 1792, with the most 
minor changes is now the current law, found 
in section 314 of title 32, United States Code. 
There shall be an adjutant general in each 
State and territory, Puerto Rico, the Canal 
Zone, and the District of Columbia. He shall 
perform the duties prescribed by the laws of 
that jurisdiction. 

(d) Subsection 314(d) of title 32 states 
that the State adjutant general “shall make 
such returns and reports as the Secretary of 
the Army or the Secretary of the Air Force 
may prescribe, and shall make those returns 
and reports to the Secretary concerned or 
to an Officer designated by him.” 

(e) The foregoing are the principal direct 
statutory references to the adjutants gen- 
eral. Federal regulations further prescrib- 
ing their duties are in implementation of 
other statutes. For example, “The Secretary 
of the Army has delegated to the adjutants 
general of the several States * * * the au- 
thority to employ, fix rates of pay, establish 
duties and work hours * * * supervise and 
discharge employees within the purview of 
these regulations; subject to the provisions 
of law and such instructions as may from 
time to time be issued by the Chief, Na- 
tional Guard Bureau” (par. 2, National 
Guard Regulations 51, dated July 8, 1951). 
These regulations are founded on the 
Secretary’s authority under section 709 of 
title 32, United States Code, to provide for 
the employment of “caretakers and clerks,” 
more familiarly known as “National Guard 
technicians,’’ to care for the Federal property 
issued to the National Guard. 

(f) He is the chief of the State military 
department ordinarily known as adjutant 
general but the title of the office may vary 
(par. 3, National Guard Regulations 20-1). 
He is, when federally recognized, a member 
of State headquarters and headquarters de- 
tachment (National Guard Regulations 15). 

(g) However “A State adjutant general 
may be appointed and serve in that capacity 
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without Federal recognition” (par. 6, Na- 
tional Guard Regulations 20). 

(h) The adjutant general’s duties are re- 
fiected in the purposes for which his State 
headquarters and headquarters detachment 
is constituted. Those are set forth 
in paragraph 13 of National Guard Regula- 
tions 15: 

“(1) To assist the State authorities in 
the administration, logistics, training, and 
operations of the military forces of the 
State. 

“(2) To train for use during a national 
emergency a nucleus of National Guard of- 
ficers for duties in connection with Selective 
Service, internal security, and civil defense.” 

(i) In this connection, it should be noted 
that a Selective Service section, which may 
range from 9 to 27 commissioned officers (fig. 
1, National Guard Regulations 15) is an in- 
tegral part of each State headquarters and 
headquarters detachment. 

(j) The foregoing are the principal Fed- 
eral statutes and regulations germane to the 
question posed, and relate to each and every 
of the adjutants general. Each State has its 
own statutes relating to the composition of 
its military department and to the appoint- 
ment, powers, duties, and responsibilities of 
its adjutant general. Those of the adjutant 
general of West Virginia are set forth in 
chapter 15, article 1, section 1154 of the West 
Virginia Code of 1955. In time of peace [the 
adjutant general] shall perform the duties 
of chief of the pay, quartermaster, and ord- 
mance departments unless otherwise ordered 
by the Governor. The cited section enu- 
merates the other duties of the adjutant gen- 
eral. He records all State military commis- 
sions, maintains records of the militia, re- 
ports to the Governor as to the expenditure 
of funds of the military department, procures 
and issues books and blank forms for reports 
and general administration, causes military 
laws and regulations to be published and dis- 
tributed. He accounts for all Federal and 
State property issued to the National Guard, 
employs necessary clerical help, and keeps 
ae pertaining to veterans within the 

te. 

(Kk) The wartime functions of an adjutant 
general are difficult to define. As adjutant 
general, he would administer such portion 
of the National Guard as had not been 
ordered into the active Federal service. If 
the State has organized a State defense 
force as authorized by section 109 of title 
32, that force would occupy a position within 
the military department framework simi- 
lar to that of the National Guard, and the 
adjutant general would administer the 
State defense forces. He may also have 
overall responsibility for civil defense if 
that function is granted to the State mili- 
tary department as it frequently is. He may 
perform a similar function with respect to 
the naval militia, if the particular State 
maintains such a force. His duties with 
respect to administering State benefits for 
veterans would continue. 

(1) Whether he might occupy some other 
position either in addition to or independ- 
ent of the office of adjutant general depends 
on his status. In many States, the adju- 
tant general is State Selective Service direc- 
tor. In time of war it is probable he would 
serve in that capacity, either in a military 
or civilian capacity, and head up the Na- 
tional Guard Selective Service section and 
the other officers and employees assigned to 
that duty. 

(m) Often the State adjutant general is 
also the State civil defense director, and it 
is very possible that if he were not given 
some other function, he would serve in that 
capacity. 

(mn) Whether he would serve in a military 
capacity would depend on whether he had 
@ military status and the appropriate serv- 
ice Secretary desired to order him to active 
duty. Some adjutants general (eg. in 
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Ohio) are Army National Guard division 
commanders and occupy both positions. 
Presumably in that case the individual would 
be ordered to duty as a division commander. 
It should be noted that the position of 
division commander is a table-of-organiza- 
tion position, for which the incumbent must 
be fully qualified physically, professionally, 
and in point of age, and for which he has 
been found qualified entirely apart from any 
qualification for the position of adjutant 
general. 

(o) If the adjutant general is federally 
recognized, and holds an appointment as a 
reserve of the Army, he is a member of 
the Army National Guard of the United 
States. He is therefore in the Ready Reserve, 
and subject to being ordered to active duty 
under the same circumstances as is any other 
individual who is not a member of a unit 
organized to serve asa unit. A State head- 
quarters and headquarters detachment is 
not a “T/OE” (table of organization and 
equipment) unit, that is a unit organized 
along the lines of units of the Active Army, 
and it will not be mobilized as a unit. Its 
members, from the adjutant general on 
down, will be ordered to active Federal serv- 
ice, if at all, as individuals, and assigned to 
such positions and given such duties as the 
service Secretary finds appropriate. 

(p) Members of Reserve components must 
be ordered to active duty in the Reserve grade 
which they hold. Accordingly, an adjutant 
general having a Reserve grade of brigadier 
general could not be ordered to active duty, 
involuntarily, in a lower grade. However, an 
adjutant general might, if he desired, follow 
the precedent of the adjutant general of 
Massachusetts in World War II and resign 
his general officer position, Adjutant Gener- 
al’s Corps, to accept appointment in a differ- 
ent grade and branch for the purpose of 
being ordered to duty. This would depend 
on the desire of the individual, and the 
acceptability of his tender to the Secretary of 
the Army. 

(q) Conceivably, a State adjutant general 
could be ordered to duty, or if he had no 
military status, tendered an appointment 
and ordered to duty. He could be given 
such duty assignment as the Secretary should 
conclude he should be given, commensurate 
with his military grade and branch. If he 
were ordered to duty as an officer of the 
Adjutant General’s Corps, in which branch 
all adjutants general (with the exception of 
those who have otherwise been found quali- 
fied, federally recognized, and appointed as 
Officers of the line) are appointed, he would 
not command a tactical organization, since 
members of that corps do not command. 
His branch could be changed by the Secre- 
tary and his duties assigned as appropriate 
to the new branch. This again is a preroga- 
tive of the , not an inherent right 
of an adjutant general. It can only be as- 
sumed that the adjutant general’s wartime 
duties would be those which the 
of the Army believed he was best fitted to 
disc by reason of his previous civilian 
and tary experience, his age, his tem- 
perament, and his demonstrated qualities of 
leadership. Assuming the adjutant general 
was qualified for a military assignment the 
Secretary would no doubt weigh his com- 
parative importance to the military and to 
the position the adjutant general then held 
(e.g., as State director of Selective Service, 
or civil defense director). 

Question 2: What would be the mobiliza- 
tion assignment of General Williams? 

Answer: This office is informed that Gen- 
eral Williams is the part-time State Selec- 
tive Service director. It seems likely that he 
would become the full-time director, in 
either a civilian or military capacity. The 
National Director of Selective Service, Lt. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, is the appropriate 
officer to furnish an authoritative answer. 
If he is not required for this purpose, or 
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elects to perform other military service, his 
grade, branch, and assignment will be as 
determined by the Secretary of the Army. 

Question 3: In the event the Senate fails 
to confirm General Williams, how will this 
affect his status in the federally organized 
National Guard? 

Answer: 

(a) In order to become a member of the 
Army National Guard of the United States, 
a federally recognized officer must be ap- 
pointed as a reserve of the Army in the grade 
he holds as a federally recognized Army Na- 
tional Guard officer. Thus, if a federally 
recognized National Guard general officer 
is not confirmed by the U.S. Senate as re- 
quired by subsection 593(a) of title 10, United 
States Code, he will not become a general 
officer of the Army National Guard of the 
United States. 

(b) Should he fail to be confirmed, and 
thus not become an officer of the Army Na- 
tional Guard of the United States in the 
grade for which he was considered by the 
Senate, the following results will follow: 

(1) Upon qualifying for retired pay under 
chapter 67 of title 10, United States Code, 
one of the factors used in computing the 
rate of retired pay is the “Monthly basic pay 
of highest grade held satisfactorily by person 
at any time in the Armed Forces” (formula 
3, table, sec. 1401 of title 10, United States 
Code.) The Army National Guard, as such, 
is not a part of the Armed Forces except while 
in the service of the United States (subsec. 
$062(c)(1)). Accordingly, save in the un- 
likely circumstance that he was “called” into 
active Federal] service in his Army National 
Guard status (ch. 15 or sec. 3500 of title 10, 
United States Code) he would not have held 
general officer grade in the Armed Forces 
within the meaning of the applicable laws 
relating to retired pay for nonregular service. 
Thus, if General Williams is not confirmed, 
his retired pay will be computed on the basis 
of the highest military grade he may have 
attained, below general officer, at the time he 
qualifies. 

(2) In the event the Army National Guard 
of the United States is ordered to active 
Federal duty, General Williams will be or- 
dered to duty, if at all, in the Reserve of 
the Army grade he then holds, or such 
higher grade in which the Secretary of the 
Army may see fit to appoint him. 

(3) Except as noted in (1) (a call of 
the National Guard) which occurred earlier, 
the failure of Senate confirmation will result 
in the withdrawal of General Williams Fed- 
eral recognition as a brigadier general, since 
paragraph 3n, National Guard Regulations 
No. 20-4, states “Federal recognition of a 
National Guard officer will be withdrawn by 
the Chief, National Guard Bureau: “When 
the Adjutant General of the Army fails to 
appoint an officer as a Reserve commissioned 
officer of the Army within a reasonable time 
after Federal recognition has been grant- 
ed * * *.” In the absence of Senate ap- 
proval, the Secretary of the Army will have 
no authority to make the Reserve of the 
Army appointment, and Federal recognition 
perforce will be withdrawn. General Wil- 
liams will then, if he is assigned to a T/O 
position for which he is qualified (e.g., a posi- 
tion appropriate for a major, infantry) be 
federally recognized. If he already holds 
an appropriate Reserve of the Army appoint- 
ment, he will automatically become an officer 
of the Army National Guard of the United 
States. If he does not hold an appropriate 
appointment he will then be appointed a 
reserve in his federally recognized grade. 
If no action is taken, his only Federal mili- 
tary status will be that of major of infantry, 
U.S. Army Reserve. 

Question 5: Have there been any instances 
in which an adjutant general has not been 
confirmed by the Senate? 

Answer: There has never been an instance 
in which the U.S. Senate has failed to con- 
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firm the appointment of a State adjutant 
general. In only one instance has there been 
a failure to confirm a State assistant adjutant 
general, and in that case the individual had 
previously been confirmed by the Senate 
in the grade and assignment which he 
thereafter vacated, and for which he was 
considered after subsequent reappointment. 

The National Guard Bureau welcomes this 
opportunity to supply you with information 
in this complicated and highly technical 
area of interrelated Federal and State law. 
Your understanding of the problems of the 
National Guard is invaluable in the consid- 
eration of legislation before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of which you are 
a@ member. If the National Guard Bureau 
can be of further assistance to you, it will 
be happy to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
WINSTON P. WILSON, 
Major General, 
Deputy Chief, National Guard Bureau. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter which I have to- 
day received from Lt. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, Director of the Selective Serv- 
ice System. 

I shall not read the entire letter, but 
only one paragraph: 

In each State there is, within the Na- 
tional Guard headquarters, a Selective Serv- 
ice section. Those guardsmen assigned 
to this section are trained for duty with 
the Selective Service System in their State 
as needed. Their actual assignments in 
event of mobilization would be determined 
by the adjutant general. In no State is 
the adjutant general a member of this 
section. Thus, apart from the Governor’s 
authority to recommend the adjutant gen- 
eral to be State director, no adjutant gen- 
eral has a mobilization designation for duty 
with the Selective Service System in any 
position at any time. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D.C., August 24, 1961. 
Hon, RoBErT C. Byrp, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Byrrp: I have your letter of 
August 23, 1961, with respect to the appoint- 
ment of State directors of Selective Service. 

The Governor of the State recommends an 
individual to be State director of Selective 
Service who is then appointed by the Presi- 
dent. At the present time some State di- 
rectors are civilians, others are Reserve offi- 
cers recalled to active duty, or officers in the 
State National Guard on active duty. 

In several States the adjutant general is 
serving as director of Selective Service on the 
recommendation of the Governor. He may 
serve as State director in either a civilian or 
military status. With respect to State direc- 
tors serving in a military status, none is on 
active duty in a rank higher than colonel 
or comparable rank in the Navy, regardless of 
the rank held as adjutant general. 

Under present law, the position of State 
director of Selective Service would be filled in 
the event of mobilization as it is now, by an 
individual recommended by the Governor. 

In each State there is, within the National 
Guard headquarters, a Selective Service sec- 
tion. Those guardsmen assigned to this sec- 
tion are trained for duty with the Selective 
Service System in their State as needed. 
Their actual assignments in event of mobi- 
lization would be determined by the adju- 
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tant general. In no State is the adjutant 
general a member of this section. Thus, 
apart from the Governor’s authority to rec- 
ommend the adjutant general to the State 
director, no adjutant general has a mobiliza- 
tion designation for duty with the Selective 
Service System in any position at any time. 

I trust these comments will answer your 
questions concerning the relationship of the 
State adjutant general to the Selective Serv- 
ice System. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEwis B. HERSHEY, 
Director. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I have very seldom taken the 
time of the Senate to speak on any mat- 
ter. There are Senators who have been 
in this body much longer than I, and I 
do not think that anything I say will 
likely change many minds. 

Today I have gone to some length to 
state my position on this question, and 
I have stated my position with enthu- 
siasm. 

It was indicated earlier by one of the 
previous speakers that those who support 
Hal Williams do not do so with enthu- 
siasm. I support him with enthusiasm. 
I make no apology for my support of 
him. He meets the qualifications for the 
grade of brigadier general in the Ad- 
jutant General’s Corps, Army National 
Guard of the United States. 

Others have been given two-step and 
three-step promotions in the past. 
There are precedents for such promo- 
tions. Then, why do some persons want 
to change the ground rules now, and 
deny this man the same confirmation 
that was accorded his predecessor by 
the Senate? 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I see a state- 
ment indicating that this officer should 
not be promoted because he had no 
decorations. 

Has the Senator from West Virginia 
any idea of the great number of wonder- 
ful fighting men who have not been 
decorated? In my own limited experi- 
ence among fighting people, the great 
majority of the real, firstline fighters 
whom I knew were the Army type who 
did not have decorations. 

It is my impression that some of the 
greatest fighting men I knew never had 
any decorations. As one who had the 
pleasure of fighting for his country, I 
knew what it was to go home and be told 
to write up a citation for a decoration for 
an officer who had never been engaged 
against hostile forces and try to justify 
a high decoration for him. It was my 
duty to do the best I could. 

It is my impression that the idea of 
decorations sets less with privates and 
lower line officers than it may with 
higher ranking officers, and that decora- 
tions are the expected things with the 
latter. They are expected to have a chest 
full of them by those who have similar 
rank. My impression was that among 
privates, sergeants, and lower line offi- 
cers, one might get a decoration if some- 
one had the good fortune to notice him, 
but that great numbers fought bravely, 
were killed, and never did get a citation 
or a decoration. 
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They did the best they could for their 
country at the time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator from Louisiana. He has 
made. a very pertinent observation. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
to my faithful and devoted colleague 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, my 
colleague from West Virginia need not 
be modest in speaking on this subject. 
He has been painstaking and thorough 
in detailing his remarks. His convic- 
tion is shared. I hope we shall soon 
vote, and that the Senate will confirm the 
nomination. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp.section 3218, 
title 10, United States Code, which sets 
forth the authorized strength of the 
Army in Reserve general officers in an 
active status, exclusive of those serving 
as adjutants general, as being 207. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

§ 3218. Reserves: strength in grade; general 
Officers in active status. 

The authorized strength of the Army in 
reserve general officers in an active status, 
exclusive of those serving as adjutants gen- 
eral or assistant adjutants general of a State 
or Territory, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, 
or the District of Columbia, and those serv- 
ing in the National Guard Bureau, is 207. 
(Added Pub. L. 85-861, § 1 (69) (A), Sept. 2, 
1958, 72 Stat. 1463.) 

HISTORICAL AND REVISION NOTES 

Source: United States Code, revised section 
3218, 50: 1227(a) (4th sentence). 

Source: Statutes at Large, September 3, 
1954, chapter 1257, § 307 (a) (4th sentence), 
68 Stat. 1155. 

The words “in the Army Reserve and the 
National Guard of the United States’ are 
omitted as covered by the word “reserve”. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I also 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
to have printed in the Recorp section 
3392 of title 10, United States Code, 1958 
edition. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

§ 3392. Commissioned officers: reserve grade 
of adjutants general and assistant 
adjutants general. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this chapter, the adjutant general or an as- 
sistant adjutant general of a State or Ter- 
ritory, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, or the 
District of Columbia may, upon being ex- 
tended Federal recognition, be appointed as 
a reserve officer of the Army as of the date 
on which he is so recognized. (Added Pub. 
L. 85-861, § 1 (80) (E), Sept. 2, 1958, 72 Stat. 
1479.) 

HISTORICAL AND REVISION NOTES 

Source: United States Code, revised sec- 
tion, 3392, 50: 1255. 

Source: Statutes at Large, September 3, 
1954, chapter 1257, § 323, 68 Stat. 1161. 

The words “upon being extended Federal 
recognition” are substituted for the words 
“effective upon the date of extension of Fed- 
eral recognition”. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I did not ask that General 
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Williams’ name be submitted to the Sen- 
ate for confirmation in the grade speci- 
fied. My colleague [Mr. RANDOLPH] and 
I had nothing to do with that. 

The process is this: The officer is first 
appointed to a grade in the State. His 
papers are then sent to the Department 
of the Army, where the name is submit- 
ted to the General Officer Federal Rec- 
ognition Board, appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Army. That Board consists 
of equal numbers of officers of active 
Army and Army National Guard of the 
United States, senior in grade to the 
applicant being considered. If that 
Board finds the applicant possesses all 
of the military qualifications as pre- 
scribed in the National Guard regula- 
tions, which regulations are promulgated 
by authority of the Secretary of the 
Army, and which meet the criteria the 
Secretary of the Army has set for the 
Board, then the Board recommends that 
officer for Federal recognition. 

That Board recommended Hal Wil- 
liams for Federal recognition as of March 
16, this year. Upon that date he was 
accorded Federal recognition as a brig- 
adier general, West Virginia Army Na- 
tional Guard. 

The Secretary of the Army considers 
the findings and the recommendations of 
the Federal Recognition Board, and, if 
he approves, he then advises the Chief 
of the National Guard Bureau and in- 
structs the Chief to issue Federal rec- 
ognition. 

So all of them get a shot at this. 

General Williams has gone through 
this procedure. 

There is a further step. The Secre- 
tary of the Army places the candidate’s 
name on a nomination list to be submit- 
ted to the President, and by him to be 
submitted to the Senate for confirma- 
tion. So Hal Williams’ name has trav- 
eled the prescribed route, and it is be- 
fore the Senate today. While I had 
nothing to do with its being here, I sup- 
port the nomination with sincere en- 
thusiasm, and I trust my colleagues will 
join me in voting for his confirmation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, no 
Member of this body has more respect 
than I for the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mrs. SmitH] and the 
work which she has done over the years 
as a member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, which has been constructive 
and thoughtful, especially with respect 
to our Reserves. I have listened with 
great respect to her recommendations. 
In many cases, I have followed them. 

Unfortunately I was not at the com- 
mittee hearings when this matter came 
up, but have done my best to understand 
it since that time. 

Likewise, Mr. President, there is no- 
body in this body for whom we have 
greater respect than the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices [Mr. Russett]. We know him to 
be thorough and conscientious. He be- 
lieves that if we fail to confirm this 
nomination we shall be going back many 
months from the time of this nomina- 
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tion and that would be unfair. I agree 
with that conclusion. 

I have also listened to the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia, and 
been impressed by his remarks he has 
made. The age of the nominee should 
not be held against him. General Cus- 
ter was a brigadier general in the Army 
of the United States when he was 25. 
General Joe Wheeler was a lieutenant 
general of the Army of the Confederacy 
when he was 27. General J. E. B. Stuart 
led the Cavalry Corps of the Army of the 
Confederacy before he was 30, and was 
killed when he was 32. 

I hope, and believe, as a result of the 
intelligent and effective work in this 
area by the senior Senator from Maine, 
for whom we all have great respect, in 
the future the regulations will be 
changed. In fact I understand they have 
been changed. But it would be unfair 
to single out this particular man, this 
particular nominee, 6 months after his 
nomination. Am I correct in the under- 
standing that the nomination was made 
back in January? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. 
appointed on January 16. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. January 16. 
Therefore, I intend to vote for confirma- 
tion of the nomination. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the great Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
shall take the floor, if the Senator from 
West Virginia has finished. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
first I-should like to make a few things 
clear. 

I have great respect and admiration 
for both Senators from West Virginia 
and for all their actions, particularly in 
standing up, as they have today, for a 
fellow citizen of their State. I think 
we all have that feeling. 

Second, I wish to make it perfectly 
clear that age has nothing to do with 
the problem, so far as I am concerned. 
One of the finest generals with whom 
I ever served was Casey Vincent. He 
was 28 years old. 

I wish to say to my friend from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lone] that decorations have 
never entered into any of my consider- 
ation of military matters, and will not 
at this time. 

I should like to make a few things 
clear, because I think it is perfectly obvi- 
ous that my friend from West Virginia 
misunderstands the system by which we 
get adjutants general and by which we 
get Reserve generals. I should like to 
read the pertinent paragraphs from 
Army Regulations No. 135-156, of Au- 
gust 29, 1960. I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire regulation printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

Speaking of the Army National Guard 
of the United States, paragraph 10 of 
section ITI, it says: 

The selection and promotion to general 
officer grades of officers of the Army Na- 
tional Guard, not in active military service, 
are functions of the authorities of the sev- 
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eral States, Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia. 


After the Governor has selected the 
man he wants to be adjutant general, 
then comes the operation that we call 
Federal recognition. We find this pro- 
cedure described under paragraph 11 of 
section ITI: 

11. Federal recognition: In order to be 
granted Federal recognition in a general 
officer grade, an officer must be examined by 
a@ Federal Recognition Board as outlined in 
NGR 20-2. Such boards will be convened 
at Headquarters, Department of the Army, 
normally in April and November of each 
year. As an exception, the Board consider- 
ing officers for the position of State adjutant 
general will be convened at such times as ap- 
pointments are made by the Governor of 
the State concerned, and applications re- 
ceived. Only Headquarters, Department of 
the Army, will grant Federal recognition 
for general officer grades. 


I now skip to paragraph 12 of section 
III and get to the meat of what we are 
talking about today. 


Par. 13. Promotion as Reserve officer of 
the Army. 


That is what we are talking about. 
We are not talking about the Governor’s 
action in promoting Mr. Williams to be 
adjutant general of his State. Such 
promotion is recognized, in paragraph 
10, to be the prerogative of the Governor 
of the State. But as to promotion as a 
Reserve officer in the Army: 

13. Promotion as Reserve officer of the 
Army: An officer of the Army National Guard 
of the United States who is promoted to fill 
@ vacancy in a federally recognized unit and 
is extended Federal recognition in the higher 
grade— 


Observe the next word— 
may be promoted as a Reserve officer of the 
Army effective on the date of extension of 
Federal recognition. A State adjutant gen- 
eral or assistant State adjutant general, upon 
being extended Federal recognition in his 
grade, may be appointed as a Reserve officer 
of the Army effective upon the date of ex- 
tension of Federal recognition. 


I call attention again to today’s 
Executive Calendar: 

Nominations passed over. 

Army National Guard. The officer named 
herein for appointment as a Reserve com- 
missioned officer of the Army, in the Adju- 
tant General’s Corps, Army National Guard 
of the United States, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 3392. 


That is the typical language that is 


The language is used in every Execu- 
tive Calendar on which the promotion of 
Reserve officers is listed. 

Let me go back. The date is August 4, 
1961. There appears the nomination of 
a Col. Adams Watts Meetze: 

The U.S. Army Reserve officers named 
herein for promotion as Reserve commis- 
sioned officer of the Army under the pro- 
visions of title 10— 


And so forth. 

So what we are doing this afternoon 
is exercising the right of the Senate to 
advise and consent upon the desire of the 
Governor of West Virginia to exercise 
his prerogative and, I might say, the pre- 
rogative of the Attorney General, not 
that he shall be promoted, but that he 
may be promoted. 
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Once we get to that point, then let us 
take a look at page 4 of the same regula- 
tion, paragraph 5: 

5. Promotion eligibility requirements: To 
be recommended for promotion to or within 
the general officer grades the officer must 
meet the following requirements: 

(a) Be assigned to a general officer po~- 
sition. 


This man is. 


(b) Be in an active status when the board 
meets. 


I presume he was. 

Now we get to the jokers. 

(c) Have completed 2 years of service for 
promotion purposes in grade of colonel or 
brigadier general, as appropriate, when the 
board meets. Nonunit officers must have at 
least 19 total years of service. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
from West Virginia did not yield to me. 
Let me get through and then I shall be 
glad to yield. 

(d) Have at least 2 years to serve in the 
grade recommended— 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. GOLDWATER. No. 


(d) Have at least 2 years to serve in the 
grade recommended prior to mandatory re- 
moval from an active status. 

(e) Have successfully completed, or re- 
ceived constructive credit for the Regular or 
Associate Course of the U.S. Army Command 
and General Staff College, or have success- 
fully completed one of the following: 

1. USAR School Associate Command and 
General Staff Course. 

2. The Special Associate Course CGS (Di- 
vision) and (Advance) (no longer adminis- 
tered). 

3. U.S. Army Command and General Staff 
College extension course supplemented by 2 
weeks resident instruction within 1 year of 
completion of extension course (5th year 
ANACDUTRA USAR School Associate CGS 
Course). 

4. A course of instruction at a service 
schoo! level higher than U.S. Army Command 
and General Staff College. 

(f) Meet standards of medical fitness. See 
AR 40-500. 


We are not asked this afternoon to 
promote the nominee to adjutant gen- 
eral of West Virginia. He is already in 
that status. We are not asked to say 
that he cannot wear the star of brigadier 
general. Hecandoso. He is already a 
brigadier general in the National Guard 
of West Virginia. 

What we are asked, as is always asked, 
is to promote the nominee at the same 
time to the commensurate rank in the 
Reserve, so that when the nominee steps 
out of the guard, for one reason or an- 
other, his Reserve rank will have kept 
up with him. That is the simplest ex- 
planation I can make of this situation. 

I am sure that the Senator from West 
Virginia did not purposely try to mis- 
guide us on this question, but we would 
in effect be naming a Reserve officer of 
the U.S. Army, and there is no other way 
in the world to interpret the proposed 
action. 

The argument actually has reached 
this point. The nominee has come 
along at a time when the rule is being 
changed. The argument is, “Let us not 
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apply the rule to him. Let us start with 

the next fellow.” ‘That is a pretty easy 

argument to make. I presume it is a 

fairly easy argument to accept. Do not 

think for one moment that I am compar. 
ing the case I am about to cite as an ex- 
ample in the same category as the case 
of Major Williams. However, it would 
be like a man who had broken the speed 
law every afternoon for 30 days, and on 
the 31st day he gets caught. He might 

say, “You can’t punish me because I 

have not been caught up to now.” Or, 

“The rules have changed only today.” 
That argument will not hold water. 

What we are faced with is the question 

of when we would make the cutoff on 

proposed promotions from low ranks to 
high ranks. I have heard my friends 
today cite examples of great generals in 
history who were young. I have heard 
the plea made that the young men must 
save the country. I agree with all of 
that argument. Some of the finest men 
with whom I have ever served were much 

younger men than myself, but they did 

not gain a position of command in the 

space of 2 years. They served years and 
years, and went through the necessary 
schools to make themselves ready. 

I have yet to hear an answer to my 
question as to what the nominee would 
do. If we are to make him supervisor 
of the Selective Service Board in West 
Virginia, I do not think that office re- 
quires the rank of general. I think the 
duties of the office could be performed 
by one with a civilian title starting with 
“Mr.” It certainly does not need “Gen- 
eral” tacked onto the name. 

I am convinced that there must be offi- 
cers in the West Virginia National Guard 
who are senior to the nominee, and who 
have the required service, who have been 
through the required schools, and who 
have done the required homework, whose 
nominations the Governor of West Vir- 
ginia could send down. I repeat that if 
I were Major Williams, I think I would 
withdraw my name from the list, be- 
cause it will be more embarrassing to 
him to try to raise himself to higher 
rank than he has ever imagined. 

I have merely attempted to make the 
record straight. I wanted to make cer- 
tain that Army Regulations No. 135-156 
is inserted in the Recorp. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the regulation be 
printed at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the regula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ArMY REGULATIONS No. 135-156, HEapquar- 
TERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, WASHING- 
TON, D.C., AuGusT 29, 1960 

RESERVE COMPONENTS 
General officer assignments and promotions 


Section: 

I. General: Paragraph 
Purpose and scope...-.-..--....... 1 
Definitions. --....-- Sekt ep liinetentiatehin 2 


II. Army Reserve: 
Assignment to general officer posi- 
TE, VOC ecnnng cecwnebnamnel 3 
Evaluation of officers in general of- 
TIGRE... PORTE co entered cnmrnnne 4 
Promotion eligibility requirements. 56 
Recommendations for promotion... 6 
General Officer Selection Board.... 7 
Personal communication__....---- 8 
Promotion upon transfer to Re- 
Sired,  DOROtVG isin icccin a nniktn 9 
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General officer assignments and promo- 
tions—Continued 
Section: Paragraph 
Tit. Army National Guard of the United 
States: 
Promotion authority.............. 10 
Federal recognition............... 11 
Withdrawal of Federal tion. 12 
Promotion as Reserve officer of the 
Si icnenicncvinmadte-inieeeniniei 13 
Promotion upon transfer to Army 
SO i: wincprern non inca vata thes init neta 14 
Assignment after transfer to Army 
ROR. ctichinic mteieninitiiad 15 


Section 1. General 


1. Purpose and scope: These regulations 
provide for assignment and/or permanent 
promotion, pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, chapter 337, to and within the 
grade of general officer, of officers who hold 
appointment as Reserve officers of the Army. 
These regulations are not applicable to Re- 
serve general officers serving on active duty. 

2. Definitions: For the purpose of these 
regulations the following definitions apply, 
in addition to those listed in AR 140-305 
and AR 320-5: 

(a) Promotion service: 

1. A Reserve commissioned officer’s years 
of promotion service are computed by add- 


ing— 

(a) all service that he has, or is credited 
with having, in his current grade in the 
U.S. Army while in an active status or on 
the active list; 

(b) all service an officer has or is credited 
with having, in any other U.S. Armed Force 
while mn an active status or on the active 
list, in his current grade; 

(c) for an officer who was on active duty 
(other than for training) before 3 Septem- 
ber 1945, all service while on active duty 
(other than for training) before 1 January 
1949 in the Army, or in any other US. 
Armed Force, in a temporary grade equal 
to or higher than his current Reserve grade; 
and 

(d) in the case of the first promotion 
of an Officer originally appointed in a grade 
below colonel, all constructive service 
credited that exceeds the minimum years 
of service prescribed for the grade in which 
he is appointed. 

2. No service may be counted more than 
once. For an Officer credited with con- 
structive service, no actual service before 
appointment or transfer may be counted 
under (1) (a), (b), or (c) above. 

(b) Years of service (10 U.S.C, 3360(c)): 

(1) A Reserve commissioned officer's years 
of service are the greater of— 

(a) the sum of— 

1. his years of service as a commissioned 
officer of any component of the U.S. Armed 
Forces or of the U.S. Army without specifi- 
cation of component; 

2. his years of service before 15 June 1933, 
as a commissioned officer in the federally 
recognized National Guard or in a federally 
recognized commissioned status in the Na- 
tional Guard, and in the National Guard 
after 14 June 1933, if his service therein was 
continuous from the date of his Federal rec- 
ognition as an officer therein to the date of 
his appointment in the National Guard of 
the United States; and 

3. the years of constructive service cred- 
ited to him; or 

(b) the number of years by which his age 
exceeds 25 years. 

(2) No service may be counted more than 
once. For an officer credited with construc- 
tive service, no actual service before ap- 
pointment may be counted. 

Section II. Army Reserve 

3. Assignment to general officer position 
vacancy: The best qualified general officer 
will be nominated. If there is no general 
officer of the appropriate grade available, 
three officers from the next lower grade will 
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be nominated. Officers nominated must, 
within 1 year following such assignment to 
a@ general officer position, be able to qualify 
for promotion under paragraph 5. Nomi- 
nees will be listed in order of preference. 
Names of those nominated will be submitted 
to The Adjutant General, Attn: AGPR-—A, 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, 
D.C. Selection of the officer for assignment 
to the general officer vacancy will be made 
at Headquarters, Department of the Army. 
The procedure to submit nominations to 
Headquarters, Department of the Army, and 
effect assignment follows: 

(a) The area commander will submit nom- 
inees’ names and the correspondence will 
be signed by the area commander or his 
deputy. It will be forwarded through the 
Commanding General, U.S. Continental 
Army Command, for comment. 

(b) Nominations for mobilization designa- 
tion TD vacancies will be submitted by the 
TD proponent and the correspondence will 
be signed by the TD proponent or his 
deputy. It will be forwarded through area 
commander and Commanding General, U.S. 
Continental Army Command for comment. 

(c) Upon receipt of nominations in De- 
partment of the Army, selection will be 
made. The Adjutant General will issue in- 
structions to the area commander to issue 
assignment orders. Distribution of assign- 
ment orders will include The Adjutant 
General, ATTN: AGPR-A, Department of 
the Army, Washington 25, D.C., and the TD 
proponent. 

4. Evaluation of officers in general officer 
positions: (a) Within 1 year after an officer 
has been assigned to a general officer pro- 
motion vacancy, his performance will be 
evaluated. This will be done by the area 
commander for a unit officer or by the TD 
proponent for a nonunit officer. If the eval- 
uation discloses the officer— 

(1) Has not demonstrated fitness and 
qualified himself for promotion, he will be 
relieved from the assignment. A successor 
will be nominated. 

(2) Has demonstrated fitness for the po- 
sition and meets the standards in paragraph 
5, he will be recommended for promotion. 

(b) An officer recommended for promo- 
tion in accordance with a(2) above but not 
selected for promotion by the Reserve Gen- 
eral Officer Selection Board will be relieved 
from the assignment unless the Board rec- 
ommends that he be retained in the position 
for further training. If retained in the posi- 
tion he will be considered by the next Selec- 
tion Board and if he is again not selected 
for promotion, he will be removed from the 

nt. 

5. Promotion eligibility requirements: To 
be recommended for promotion to or within 
the general officer grades the officer must 
meet the following requirements: 

(a) Be assigned to a general officer posi- 
tion. 

(b) Be in an active status when the Board 
meets. 

(c) Have completed 2 years of service for 
promotion purposes in grade of colonel or 
brigadier general, as appropriate, when the 
Board meets. Nonunit officers must have at 
least 19 total years of service. 

(d) Have at least 2 years to serve in the 
grade recommended prior to mandatory re- 
moval from an active status. 

(e) Have successfully completed, or re- 
ceived constructive credit for the Regular 
or Associate Course of the U.S. Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College, or have suc- 
cessfully completed one of the following: 

(1) USAR School Associate Command and 
General Staff Course. 

(2) The Special Associate Course CGS 
(Division) and (Advance) (no longer ad- 
ministered) . 

(3) U.S, Army Command and General Staff 
College extension course supplemented by 2 
weeks resident instruction within 1 year of 
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completion of extension course (5th year 
ANACDUTRA USAR School Associate CGS 
Course). 

(4) A course of instruction at a service 
school level higher than U.S. Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College. 

(f) Meet standards of medical fitness. See 
AR 40-500. 

6, Recommendations for promotion: Rec- 
ommendations for promotion will be for- 
warded to The Adjutant General, ATTN: 
AGPR-A, Department of the Army, Washing- 
ton, D.C. The recommendation must reach 
The Adjutant General 30 days prior to the 
first day of the month in which the Selection 
Board is scheduled to meet. The procedure 
to submit recommendations follows: 

(a) Unit vacancy: The recommendations 
for unit promotions will be signed by the 
area commander or his deputy and for- 
warded through the Commanding General, 
U.S. Continental Army Command, for com- 
ment. The recommendation will include— 

(1) Special Army Reserve Officer Evalu- 
ation Report (DA Form 1301) to include an 
evaluation of performance of duties and fit- 
ness for promotion. 

(2) Statement identifying the assignment 
and position occupied. 

(3) A statement outlining the status, 
strength, state of training, training mission 
assignments, attachments, and readiness of 
the unit to which assigned. 

(4) Copy of medical examination report 
on Standard Form 88 (Report of Medical 
Examination) and Standard Form 89 (Re- 
port of Medical History). 

(5) A statement signed by the officer rec- 
ommended that he will continue to perform 
the duties of his assignment if promoted. 

(6) DA Form 201 (Personnel Records Jack- 
et, U.S. Army), or Personnel Field file, in- 
cluding a copy of DD Form 98 (Armed Forces 
Security Questionnaire (edition of 1 Feb- 
ruary 1954 or later). 

(7) A résumé of the officer’s Reserve train- 
ing and participation during the past 7 
years. It will include retirement points ac- 
cumulated during each year, broken down 
into Reserve duty, membership, extension 
course, and active duty points. Nonpartici- 
pation in training, caused by lack of op- 
portunities or overriding civilian occupa- 
tional demands, will be explained. 

(b) Nonunit vacancy: Recommendation 
for nonunit promotion will be signed by the 
TD proponent and forwarded through the 
area commander and Commanding General, 
U.S. Continental Army Command, for com- 
ment. The recommendation will include 
items listed in (a)(1) and (2) above. The 
area commander will forward the recommen- 
dation with comment incorporating the 
items listed in (a) (4), (5), (6), and (7) 
above. 

7. General Officer Selection Board: Reserve 
General Officer Selection Boards will be con- 
vened at Headquarters, Department of the 
Army, normally during May and December 
of each year. 

8. Personal communication: Any officer 
eligible for consideration for promotion by 
any Selection Board will have the right to 
forward a written communication inviting 
attention to any matter of record in the 
Armed Forces concerning himself which he 
deems important to his consideration. The 
communication may not criticize or reflect 
upon the character, conduct, or motive of 
any officer. It may be forwarded either di- 
rect or through military channels to The 
Adjutant General, attn: AGPR-A, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Washington 25, D.C. As 
such communication cannot be considered 
by the Board if received after the date upon 
which the Board convenes, it should arrive 
not later than the first day of the month in 
which the Board is scheduled to convene. 

9. Promotion upon transfer to Retired Re 
serve: (a) Officers recommended by a Board 
for promotion under these regulations, if 
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subsequently electing transfer to the Re- 
tired Reserve, because of physical disability 
or as a result of completing the number of 
years of service or reaching the age at which 
his removal from an active status is re- 
quired by law, will be transferred to the Re- 
tired Reserve in the grade for which rec- 
ommended, unless holding appointment in, 
or is otherwise entitled to, higher grade. 
Such promotion and transfer to the Retired 
Reserve will be accomplished at Headquar- 
ters, Department of the Army. 

b. A Reserve officer will, upon transfer to 
the Retired Reserve, be advanced to the high- 
est grade, permanent or temporary, satis- 
factorily held by him in the Army, unless 
otherwise entitled to a higher grade. Such 
transfer and advancement in grade will be 
accomplished at Headquarters, Department 
of the Army. 


Section III. Army National Guard of the 
United States 


10. Promotion authority: The selection 
and promotion to general officer grades of 
officers of the Army National Guard, not in 
active military service, are functions of the 
authorities of the several States, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia. 

11. Federal recognition: In order to be 
granted Federal recognition in a general 
officer grade, an officer must be examined by 
@ Federal Recognition Board as outlined in 
NGR 20-2. Such Boards will be convened at 
Headquarters, Department of the Army, nor- 
mally in April and November of each year. 
As an exception, the Board considering offi- 
cers for the position of State adjutant gen- 
eral will be convened at such times as ap- 
pointments are made by the Governor of the 
State concerned, and applications received. 
Only Headquarters, Department of the Army, 
will grant Federal recognition for general 
Officer grades. 

12. Withdrawal of Federal recognition: 
Provisions for terminations of appointments 
and withdrawal of Federal recognition of 
general officers of the Army National Guard 
are contained in NGR 20-4. 

13. Promotion as Reserve officer of the 
Army: An officer of the Army National Guard 
of the United States who is promoted to fill a 
vacancy in a federally recognized unit and is 
extended Federal recognition in the higher 
grade may be promoted as a Reserve officer 
of the Army effective on the date of extension 
of Federal recognition. A State adjutant 
general or assistant State adjutant general, 
upon being extended Federal recognition in 
his grade, may be appointed as a Reserve 
Officer of the Army effective upon the date of 
extension of Federal recognition. 

14. Promotion upon transfer to Army Re- 
serve: Notwithstanding any other provision 
in these regulations, a Reserve general officer 
transferred from the Army National Guard 
of the United States to the Army Reserve 
will be advanced as a Reserve officer to the 
highest temporary, regular, or reserve grade 
ever held by him in the Army, provided the 
Secretary of the Army does not determine 
that such advancement is contrary to the 
best interests of the service. Headquarters, 
Department of the Army, will effect advance- 
ments under this paragraph. 

15. Assignment after transfer to Army Re- 
serve: General officers of the Army National 
Guard of the United States transferred to 
the Army Reserve will be governed by section 
II. Officers extended Federal recognition in 
general officer grades as State adjutant gen- 
eral or assistant State adjutant general, upon 
reverting to the Army Reserve will be gov- 
erned by AR 140-160. Such officers are not 
eligible for assignment to a general officer po- 
sition in an active status or transfer to the 
Inactive Status List of the Standby Reserve 
in the general officer grade held at time of 
transfer to the Army Reserve. 

[AG 210.1 (23 Jun 60) AGPR.] 
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By Order of Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary 

of the Army: 
L. L. LEMNITZER, 
General, U.S. Army, 
Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
R. V. LEE, 
Major General, U.S. Army, 
The Adjutant General. 

Distribution: 

Active Army: To be distributed in accord- 
ance with DA Form 12-4 requirements for 
Department of the Army regulations, Reserve 
Components—D plus Corps (CONUS less 
XVIII and XXV) (5). 

NG and USAR: To be distributed in ac- 
cordance with DA Form 12-4 requirements 
for Department of the Army regulations, Re- 
serve Components—C. 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Iam glad to yield 


to the Senator from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
the junior Senator from West Virginia 
said that Gen. Hal Williams might be 
inclined to resign from the position of 
West Virginia adjutant general. I wish 
to set the record straight on that ques- 
tion, and to show clearly that such was 
not the case. Iread from the August 22, 
1961, issue of the Charlestown Gazette. 
As ADJUTANT GENERAL, WILLIAMS WANTS HIs 

Jos WITH oR WITHOUT RANK 
(By John Marsh) 

Gen. Hal Williams said Monday he would 
like to continue as West Virginia adjutant 
general even if the Senate fails to grant him 
the rank that customarily goes with the job. 

“If I fail to get confirmation, I would sub- 
mit my resignation to the Governor, but I 
would hope that he would not accept it,” 
Williams said. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Following the 
statement which I am about to make in 
concluding my discussion of this subject 
I shall move that the nomination be re- 
committed to the committee. I ask now 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion must be presented before the 
yeas and nays are requested. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I withhold 
it until I have made my statement. 

Mr. President, I am about to make a 
very important statement. If Senators 
will remain in the vicinity of the Cham- 
ber and listen to it I am sure that we 
can finish much sooner than we would 
otherwise be able to do. I would ap- 
preciate that courtesy. 

Mr. President, the principal—and 
practically sole—argument made by 
those who urge confirmation of this 
nomination is the contention that there 
is a moral obligation to do so because 
rejection of the nomination would be 
retroactive and ex post facto in effect. 
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RETROACTIVE ARGUMENT 


In making this very argument, the 
proponents of the Williams nomination 
reveal one of the very basic weaknesses 
of the nomination—that the Williams 
case is so bad that the Department of 
Defense, the Army and the National 
Guard Bureau have decided to adopt 
regulations to prevent such a bad case 
from ever occurring again. 

Make no mistake about it—the Wil- 
liams case is that bad—so bad that it 
has forced a change that has heretofore 
been resisted for years. 

But the argument of retroactivity or 
ex post facto is not valid—for the very 
simple reason that those of us who are 
opposing the nomination are doing it 
basically because Major Williams so very 
clearly is not qualified by training and 
experience to be a brigadier general— 
regardless of the very loose and irre- 
sponsible regulations of the past. 

We are applying to Major Williams 
the very same standard of qualification, 
regardless of regulations, that we ap- 
plied to the five Air Force Reserve gen- 
eral nominations that the Committee on 
Armed Services has rejected in the past 
5 years—the one Army Reserve general 
nomination that it rejected—the two 
Marine Corps Reserve general nomina- 
tions that it rejected—the two Naval Re- 
serve admiral nominations that it re- 
jected—and yes, the National Guard 
general nomination in the Air Force 
Reserve that it rejected last year. 

And I say, without the slightest 
equivocation, that in my opinion Major 
Williams possesses even less qualifica- 
tions than any of these 11 Reserve nom- 
inees previously rejected by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

STATES RIGHTS ARGUMENT 


There has been a strong indication— 
even if not openly expressed—that this 
nomination should be supported because 
of States rights. But States rights is 
not an issue here and is not involved for 
the very simple reason that no attempt 
is made to interfere with the Governor 
of West Virginia being able to appoint 
Major Williams to any rank he wants 
to in the West Virginia State Militia and 
National Guard in State status as dis- 
tinguished from Federal status. 

All that we say is that no Governor 
has any right to impose his will upon 
the U.S. Senate to the extent that it 
abrogate its constitutional responsibility 
of “advise and consent” and to force Sen- 
ators to confirm a nominee they know 
in their hearts is not qualified to be a 
brigadier general. 

As the complete refutation to any 
claim that States rights is an issue and 
involved in this nomination, I point to 
the fact that a leader in opposition to 
the Williams nomination is the Senator 
from South Carolina, who was the nomi- 
nee of the States Right Party for Presi- 
dent in 1948. 

UNABLE TO FUNCTION WITHOUT FEDERAL 

RECOGNITION 


Attempts have been made to give the 
impression that Federal recognition and 
a concurrent Army Reserve general com- 
mission in the same rank as the State 
rank are never withheld from State ad- 
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jutants general but instead automatical- 
ly given. An elaboration of this argu- 
ment is that otherwise a State adjutant 
general would not be able to function 
if he were not given such Federal recog- 
nition and a concurrent Army Reserve 
commission in the same rank that he 
holds in the State militia and Guard. 

The fallacy of such a contention that 
a State adjutant general must have Fed- 
eral recognition in order to be able to 
function as a State adjutant general is 
obvious when you examine the record— 
for at the present time there are 12 ad- 
jutants general who are not federally 
recognized in the State rank they hold— 
and they certainly are still able to func- 
tion as State adjutants general. 

In addition to this, there are three 
other States in which the assistant ad- 
jutants general or chiefs of staff are 
not federally recognized in the State 
rank they hold—yet they are certainly 
able to function in those positions. 

In Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, South Dakota, and the 
District of Columbia, the State adjutants 
general do not have Federal recognition 
in the State ranks they hold—-and yet 
they are certainly functioning fully as 
State adjutants general. 

In Georgia, the assistant State ad- 
jutant general does not have Federal 
recognition in the State rank he holds— 
and surely he is functioning fully in his 
position even though he has been denied 
Federal recognition and an Air Force 
Reserve brigadier general commission. 

In Alabama, Michigan, and West Vir- 
ginia, the Chiefs of Staff for Air Na- 
tional Guard are not federally recog- 
nized in their State ranks. The West 
Virginia chief of staff for air case is very 
interesting because he is awaiting con- 
sideration by the General Officer Fed- 
eral Recognition Board. 


WEST VIRGINIA COMPARISON 


I would expect that he would be fed- 
erally recognized and approved by the 
Committee on Armed Services because 
he possesses far superior qualifications 
to his boss, Major Williams. 

He has met the requirements of Air 
National Guard Regulations No. 36-01, 
which require that he be a rated pilot, 
with not less than 12 years commis- 
sioned service, a minimum of 3 years of 
active Federal commissioner service, a 
minimum of 3 years in the Air National 
Guard, and at least 1 year’s service as a 
wing or higher echelon commander. 

I invite your very special attention to 
this West Virginia situation—to a com- 
parison between the West Virginia Na- 
tional Guard chief of staff for air, Col. 
James K. McLaughlin, and his boss, 
Major Williams, the State adjutant gen- 
eral, 

McLaughlin is a colonel—his boss 
Gene Hal Williams is a major. Mc- 
Laughlin has been a full colonel for over 
9 years, while his boss Williams has been 
a major for only a little over a year. 
McLaughlin has 19 years commissioned 
service while his boss Williams has only 
9 years commissioned service—in other 
words McLaughlin has over twice as 
much commissioned service as his boss 
Williams. 
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McLaughlin has over 7 years of active 
Federal commissioned service while his 
boss, Williams, has only a year and a 
half of active Federal commissioned 
service. 

McLaughlin has been a wing com- 
mander for over 10 years while the high- 
est command his boss Williams ever had 
prior to appointment as adjutant general 
was that at company level in the grade 
of captain. g 

McLaughlin at 42 is 9 years older than 
his boss, Williams. 

McLaughlin has been awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross three times, 
the Air Medal six times and the French 
Croix de Guerre while his boss Williams 
has no decorations but does have the 
Parachute Badge Award. 

McLaughlin has had combat service 
while his boss Williams has not had any 
combat service. 

McLaughlin has had oversea service 
while his boss Williams has not had any 
oversea service. 

McLaughlin has served in an author- 
ized General rank for over 9 years while 
his boss Williams has no service in an 
Army Reserve general rank. 

I ask the Members of the Senate, 
“What more ridiculous situation could 
you get than this?” It is almost like 
a piece out of a comic Gilbert and Sulli- 
van opera. 

NO ENTHUSIASM—MUCH EMBARRASSMENT 


Make no mistake about this nomina- 
tion, Mr. President—there is no enthu- 
siasm for it except that on the part of 
Major Williams and the Governor of 
West Virginia. ‘There is no enthusiasm 
for it in the Department of Defense. 
There is no enthusiasm for it in the 
Army. There is no enthusiasm for it 
in the National Guard. There is no en- 
thusiasm for it in the Army Reserve. 
There is no enthusiasm for it among the 
State adjutants general in the other 
States. There is a lack of enthusiasm 
for it back in West Virginia. 

And there has been no enthusiasm 
for it in the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, for while that committee voted the 

‘nomination out 10 to 7, most of the mem- 
bers voting to report it out have ex- 
pressed grave doubts about the qualifi- 
cations of Major Williams. 

Actually of those present for the dis- 

cussion at the meeting on which the vote 
was taken, they were 6 to 5 against the 
nomination. The nomination won only 
with five proxies of Senators who were 
»not present—and of those five proxies 
voted for the nomination, four were from 
members who did not attend either of 
the two committee meetings at which 
this nomination was discussed—and the 
fifth did attend the first meeting at 
which he recorded his opposition to the 
nomination, but changed his position 
later and gave a proxy to vote for the 
‘nomination at the second committee 
meeting, which he did not attend. 

And among the five members who did 
vete in person for the nomination at the 
second meeting, a clear majority of them 
expressed grave doubts as to the quailifi- 
cations of Major Williams to be a briga- 
dier general. 
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And I have noted the lack of enthu- 
siasm for it in the debate on the Senate 
floor as demonstrated by the signifi- 
cantly small number of Senators speak- 
ing in behalf of the nomination—and 
even in those few instances, their 
restraint and reservations were most 
significant. 


EXPRESSIONS FROM WEST VIRGINIA 


Make no mistake about it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this nomination is embarrassing 
to everyone—even to the nominee him- 
self, because of the actual record that 
has been revealed. 

Make no mistake about it, the nomi- 
nation is embarrassing to West Virginia 
where there is expressed opposition to 
it—and where that opposition is defi- 
nitely not politically motivated. 

I call the attention of the Members 
of the Senate to the August 17, 1961, 
editorial of the Weston Democrat, the 
weekly newspaper in Weston, W. Va. I 
now ask the Senate pages to place on 
the desk of every Senator for them to see 
with their own eyes this editorial, which 
is entitled “Pick Away, MARGARET,” and 
which I now read: 

Gov. W. W. Barron, who has shown broad 
vision and political courage in the larger 
matters concerning the State, has let us 
down somewhat on his reaction to the block- 
ing of the promotion of his adjutant general 
from a major to a brigadier general in the 
U.S. Army Reserve. 

He is quoted as saying that he didn’t fol- 
low Senator Marcaret CHAsE SMITH’s objec- 
tion to the promotion and declared the 
Maine Senator was picking on West Virginia. 

Personally, we say, “bully, for MARGARET.” 
We are glad someone is keeping an eye on 
our Army Reserves. 

A group of seven senators has decided to 
make a test issue of the promotion of Gene 
Hal Williams, currently holding the rank of 
brigadier general as adjutant general of West 
Virginia. They say that if a State wants to 

.,promote its brigadier general to a one-star 
or five-star rank it’s all right. But when 
that same man becomes a general in the 
Army of the United States, even if he is not 
on active duty, he should be qualified to dis- 
charge the duties of a general. 

In a minority report of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, they said Williams had 
less than 3 years active service, some of it as 
an enlisted man. 

They stressed they weren’t reflecting on 
“the character or integrity of the nominee” 
but added, “it is our view that under no 
reasonable standard could Major Williams be 
considered for a three-grade promotion to the 
rank of brigadier general in the Army Re- 
serve.” 

In these perilous times when reservists 
face imminent mobilization, all care should 
be taken that its officers are fully qualified 
for the rank that they hold. 

If blocking a three-rank jump from ma- 
jor to brigadier general of a 33-year-old 
Army reservist of 3 years military experi- 
ence is “picking on” us then we say, “Pick 
away, MARGARET.” 


Mr. President, I now turn to another 
very telling expression coming from West 
Virginia. It comes from one of the most 
prominent Democrats in the State of 
West Virginia—from an ardent sup- 
porter of Governor Barron and Senator 
Rosert Byrp—from Mr. Walter L. Hart, 
editor of the daily morning newspaper 
of Morgantown, W. Va., the Dominion 
News. 
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Mr. Hart wrote me and enclosed a expy 
of his letter to Senator Byrp. I first rad 
his letter to me, which states: 


My Dear SENATOR SMITH: Your thouzhts 
on military promotions in the categories ex- 
plained in the enclosed copy of a letter to 
my fine friend and political ally—Senator 
Bos Byrrp of West Virginia—have been chal- 
lenging to say the least. I thought you 
might like a copy of my letter to my friend. 

Bru Harr. 


I now read the copy of his letter to 
Senator Byrp: 

Avucustr 16, 1961. 
Senator Rosert Byrp, of West Virginia, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: I am well aware that you are 
following a time-honored policy in support- 
ing the elevation of a young gentleman from 
our State to the status of general as the 
titular head of our State’s armed forces. 

For a long time, Bos, I have been worry- 
ing about this policy simply because it seems 
to me that it has failed to reconcile itself 
to the present-day situation relating to mili- 
tary affairs, purposes, and efficiencies. 

I hasten to explain, too, as you perhaps 
already know, that I come “to court” preju- 
diced simply because as a father I have seen 
it take nearly 11 years for my son to be 
ready and to have earned the rank of Air 
Force major and as father-in-law have seen 
my son-in-law work nearly 12 years includ- 
ing winning a battlefield promotion and 
decoration (Korea) to achieve his majority. 

Is there not among we West Virginians 
someone who has earned the rank of general 
to whom this honor of heading our State’s 
armed services might be given? Must we 
always elevate someone—regardless of his 
merit tn his present rank—to be our mili- 
tary leader with the subsequent feeling 
among too many of our military career 
people from our State that the “cheap and 
easy way to become a general is to have the 
Governor so nominate you”? 

I am not sure what the answer is but I 
do know in view of the necessity of placing 
@ premium on earned rank our practices of 
the past may be entirely inadequate pres- 
ently and could be harmful since more and 
more of our youth must, of necessity, make 
military a career. 

Of course, I know you will follow the con- 
science of your convictions in this matter, 
but as a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mitte of the Senate it is my understanding 
that you and your associates are charged 
with a part of the responsibility of leading 
our thinking and directing our policy so far 
as it is possible and desirable for the civilian 
component of our Government to be a party 
to purely military affairs. 

I have watched Senator SmrrnH of Maine 
in a number of these cases in the past; 
as well you know, I am a violent Democrat, 
but her challenges have raised some deep 
thoughts on the elevation matter in my 
mind and I direct those thoughts to you 
now hoping that they may be helpful to you 
in your present and future actions in such 
matters. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
BILL. 


Mr. President, I now turn to a third 
very telling expression coming from West 
Virginia. It is an expression from a 
major in the U.S. Army Reserve—Wil- 
liam A. Jameson, Jr., of Bramwell, 
W.Va. His letter to me is dated August 
22, 1961, and states: 

My Dear Senator SmitH: While I do not 
often write letters of this kind I cannot re- 
frain from writing this one to you com- 
mending you most sincerely for your firm 
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stand on the promotion of unqualified of- 
officers to high rank—particularly in the 
case now pending of the adjutant general of 
West Virginia. 

To those of us who serve as Reserve offi- 
cers in a sincere desire to be of service to 
our country and to qualify ourselves to per- 
form those duties to which we may be called 
with reasonable ability and to secure the 
background of training essential to that re- 
sult, it is disturbing to see appointments 
made on political grounds, and to see men 
lacking the standard qualifications for their 
proposed rank pushed ahead on purely polit- 
ical grounds. It decreases the pride with 
which the average Reserve officer must regard 
his status, as well as reducing the public 
confidence in the Reserve and National 
Guard as an important factor in our national 
defense. 

I do not know Major Williams; in fact I 
know only those facts which you have 
brought out in his case, but if these facts 
are correct, and I am sure that they are, 
then he is obviously not qualified to assume 
a rank in the Reserve which other officers 
have worked long and hard to attain. I 
do know from conversations with National 
Guard officers of the West Virginia National 
Guard that they are considerably and un- 
derstandably disturbed at the appointment 
of a commanding officer whose qualifications 
are dubious. Certainly, with political mo- 
tives placed in second place, there are in 
West Virginia qualified officers of whom 
those of us who serve as Reserve officers can 
be proud. I might add at this point that 
I am not voicing opposition on political lines 
in this instance, for I am a registered Demo- 
crat and the administration making this ap- 
pointment is Democratic. 

I know that your stand on this matter 
both in the present case and in others in 
the past has won you the deep admiration 
of Reserve officers everywhere, and that you 
have their support and hope that you will 
continue to oppose such appointments in 
the future. 

This letter does not require any acknowl- 
edgement, and is written only as a means of 
letting you know that you have warm sup- 
port among West Virginia Reserve officers in 
this fight. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM A. JAMESON, Jr., 
Major, U.S. Army Reserve. 


MATTER OF PERSONAL HONOR 


Some Senators have stated to me that 
they were supporting the Gene Hal Wil- 
liams nomination not on its merits but 
rather because they felt that the per- 
sonal honor of Senator RoBert ByrD was 
at stake. 

I submit that such is clearly not the 
case. We are voting on Gene Hal Wil- 
liams not on Senator Rosert Byrp. It 
was not Senator RoBert Byrp who ap- 
pointed Gene Hal Williams adjutant 
general of the State of West Virginia. 

While I can fully appreciate the posi- 
tion of Senator Byrp in defending this 
nomination of his friend from West Vir- 
ginia, I sincerely believe that the Senate 
should vote on the merits in this case 
rather than on the personalities. 

Neither the honor of Senator Byrp nor 
the honor of the State of West Virginia 
is involved in this issue. In fact, the 
honor of Gene Hal Williams is not in- 
volved in this issue. 

What is involved is his qualifications 
to be a brigadier general in the U.S. Army 
Reserve. 

What is involved is the security of our 
Nation—and whether we feel that a 33- 
year-old major with only a year and a 
half commissioned active duty service, 
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none of which is combat or overseas, and 
without any decorations, should be made 
a brigadier general at the very time when 
our Nation is in its most perilous time. 

I think the answer is clear. 

Because I do not believe that all mem- 
bers of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, especially the five members voting 
by proxy for this nomination, were fully 
aware of the facts and aspects of the 
nomination at the time their votes were 
cast, I submit that this nomination 
should be recommitted to the commit- 
tee; and I so move, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recommit the nomination to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. On this ques- 
tion, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
question of agreeing to the motion to 
recommit, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ENGLE (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case]. If the Senator from South Da- 
kota were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER (when her name 
was called). On this vote, I have a pair 
with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lone]. If the Senator from Missouri 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote ‘“‘yea.”” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SYMINGTON (when his name 
was called). On this vote, I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BripGes]. If the Senator from 
New Hampshire were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “yea”; if I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware (when 
his name was called). On this vote, I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. If the senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay”; if I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpick],th Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Easttanp], the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HartTKE], and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAveEz] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHAvEz] and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EastLanpD] would each 
vote ‘“‘nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burpick] is paired with the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Dakota would vote ‘‘nay,” and the 
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Senator from Wisconsin would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HarTKE] is paired with the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. SCHOEPPEL]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Indiana would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Kansas would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripvces] and the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. CarLson] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Kansas I[Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL] and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEy] are detained on offi- 
cial business. 

The respective pairs of the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces] and 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] have previously been announced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] is paired with the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Hartke]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Indiana would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY] is paired with the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Bur- 
pick]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from North Dakota 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 46, as follows: 


[Ex. No. 1] 

YEAS—37 
Aiken Dirksen Moss 
Allott Dworshak Mundt 
Bennett Fong Muskie 
Bible Goldwater Pell 
Boggs Hickenlooper Prouty 
Bush Hruska Saltonstall 
Butler Javits Scott 
Cannon Keating Smith, Maine 
Capehart Kuchel Thurmond 
Case, N.J. Lausche Tower 
Cooper Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Cotton Monroney 
Curtis Morton 

NAYS—46 
Anderson Holland Morse 
Bartlett Humphrey Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Proxmire 
Carroll Johnston Randolph 
Church Jordan Robertson 
Clark Kefauver Russell 
Douglas Kerr Smathers 
Ellender Long, Hawaii Smith, Mass. 
Ervin Long, La Sparkman 
Fulbright Magnuson Stennis 
Gore Mansfield Talmadge 
Gruening McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Hart McClellan Yarborough 
Hayden cGee Young, Ohio 
Hickey McNamara 
Hill Metcalf 

NOT VOTING—17 

Beall Chavez Neuberger 
Bridges Dodd Schoeppel 
Burdick Eastland Symington 
Byrd, Va. Engle Wiley 
Carlson Hartke Williams, Del. 
Case, S. Dak. Long, Mo. 


So the motion of Mrs. Smitru of Maine 
to recommit was rejected. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the nomination. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Maj. Gene 
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Hal Williams to be a brigadier general 
in the Army National Guard? 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER (when her name 
was called). On this vote I h:.ve a pair 
with the junior Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Lone]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SYMINGTON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Bripces]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware (when 
his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrn]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. ENGLE (after having voted in the 
affirmative): Mr. President, I have a 
pair with the Senator from South Da- 
kota {[Mr. Case]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burvdick], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EastLtanp], the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HarTKe], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], and the Sena- 
tor from Massachuetts [Mr. SmiTH] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi (Mr. EAstTLanp], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SMITH], would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Dakota {Mr. Burpicx] is paired with the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEy]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from North Dakota would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Wisconsin would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. HarTKeE] is paired with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Indiana would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Kansas would vote “‘nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BripcEs] and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Car~son] are absent because of 
illness, 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEy] are detained on o*fi- 
cial business. 

The respective pairs of the -Senutor 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces] and 
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the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] have been previously announced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. ScHoepret] is paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HarTKe]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Indiana would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wis- 
consin {[Mr. WiLEy] is paired with the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Bur- 
pick]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from North Dakota 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 37, as follows: 


[Ex. No. 2] 

YEAS—45 
Anderson Hill McNamara 
Bartlett Holland Metcalf 
Byrd, W. Va Humphrey Morse 
Carroll Jackson Pastore 
Church Johnston Proxmire 
Clark Jordan Randolph 
Douglas Kefauver Robertson 
Ellender Kerr Russell 
Ervin Long, Hawaii Smathers 
Fulbright Long, La. Sparkman 
Gore Magnuson Stennis 
Gruening Mansfield Talmadge 

McCarthy Williams, N.J 

Hayden McClellan Yarborough 
Hickey McGee Young, Ohio 

NAYS—37 
Aiken Dirksen Moss 
Allott Dworshak Mundt 
Bennett Fong Muskie 
Bible Goldwater Pell 
Boggs Hickenlooper Prouty 
Bush Hruska Saltonstall 
Butler Javits Scott 
Cannon Keating Smith, Maine 
Capehart Kuchel Thurmond 
Case, N.J. Lausche Tower 
Cooper Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Cotton Monroney 
Curtis Morton 

NOT VOTING—18 

Beall Chavez Neuberger 
Bridges Dodd Schoeppel 
Burdick Eastland Smith, Mass 
Byrd, Va. Engle Symington 
Carison Hartke Wiley 
Case, S. Dak. Long, Mo Williams, Del 


So the nomination of Maj. Gene Hal 
Williams was confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be notified of the confirmation of 
the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM; ORDER 
FOR ADJOURNMENT; AND UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT TO 
LIMIT DEBATE ON THE PEACE 
CORPS BILL 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 

should like to query the majority leader 

concerning the work for the rest of the 
day—whatever is left of it—the sched- 
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ule for tomorrow, and the schedule for 
the rest of the week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there will be no further votes tonight. 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its deliberations 
this evening, it stand in adjournment 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, beginning 
at the conclusion of the morning hour 
tomorrow, 10 minutes be allotted to each 
amendment, to be divided 5 minutes to 
a side, and 1 hour be allotted to con- 
sideration of the bill, S. 2000, to provide 
for a Peace Corps. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
following consideration of the bill to 
provide for a Peace Corps, it is the in- 
tention of the leadership to call up Cal- 
endar No. 475, H.R. 258, to amend the 
District of Columbia Sales Tax Act to 
increase the rate of tax imposed on cer- 
tain gross receipts, and for other pur- 
poses; Calendar No. 671, S. 1130, to 
amend title IZ of the Public Health 
Services Act to authorize grants for im- 
proving domestic agricultural migratory 
workers’ health, service, and conditions; 
Calendar No. 672, S. 1126, to provide 
for the registration of contractors of 
migrant agricultural workers and for 
other purposes; Calendar No. 673, S. 
1123, to amend section 13(c) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 with re- 
spect to the exemption of agricultural 
employees from the child labor provi- 
sions of such act; Calendar No. 674, S. 
1132, to provide for the establishment 
of a council to be known as the National 
Citizens Council on Migratory Labor; 
Calendar No. 675, S. 1124, to provide 
certain payments to assist in providing 
improved educational opportunities for 
children of migrant agricultural employ- 
ees; Calendar No. 665, H.R. 6765, to 
authorize acceptance of an amendment 
to the articles of agreement of the In- 
ternational Finance Corporation per- 
mitting investment in capital stock; 
Calendar No. 685, H.R. 4785, relating 
to withholding for State employee re- 
tirement disability and death benefit 
system purposes, on the compensation 
of certain civilian employees of the Na- 
tional Guard; Calendar No. 269, S. 
1703, to amend the Federal Airport Act 
so as to extend the time for making 
grants under the provisions of such act, 
and for other purposes; Calendar No. 
720, S. 1729, to promote the foreign 
commerce of the United States, and for 
related purposes. 

That ought to take us up to and in- 
cluding Saturday. 

It is anticipated that on Monday the 
Senate will consider Calendar No. 664, 
S. 1969, a bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, to pro- 
vide for a class of supplemental air car- 
riers, and for other purposes. 

On Monday or Tuesday it is tentatively 
believed the Senate may consider Cal- 
endar No. 624, S. 543, to promote the 
preservation, for the public use and bene- 
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fit, of certain portions of the shoreline 
areas of the United States. 

That is where we shall start. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the majority leader, 
while Senators are in the Chamber, 
whether he anticipates a lengthy ses- 
sion on Saturday. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am also inter- 
ested in that question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If our leaders will 
cooperate, we ought to be able to get 
away at a reasonable hour. But we are 
their servants, and what they do, we do. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I assure the majority 
leader of our cooperation to the full. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
the minority leader could certainly co- 
operate with the majority leader by elim- 
inating the Saturday session entirely. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The suggestion is 
a long way out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Montana wish the 
usual provisions in the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Friday, August 
25, 1961, at the conclusion of routine morn- 
ing business, during the further considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2000) to provide for a 
Peace Corps to help the peoples of inter- 
ested countries and areas in meeting their 
needs for skilled manpower, debate on any 
amendment, motion, or appeal, except a 
motion to lay on the table, shall be limited 
to 10 minutes, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the mover of any such amend- 
ment or motion and the majority leader: 
Provided, That in the event the majority 
leader is in favor of any such amendment 
or motion, the time in opposition thereto 
shall be controlled by the minority leader 
or some Senator designated by him: Pro- 
vided further, That no amendment that is 
not germane to the provisions of the said 
bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the 
said leaders, or either of them, may, from 
the time under their control on the passage 
of the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 





PLIGHT OF THE U.S. LEAD AND ZINC 
MINER 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
among the important problems cur- 
rently being considered by the Congress 
is the renewal of the foreign-aid bill. 
AS we all know, it involves huge sums of 
money, and with enactment will affect 
the lives of many people, both domestic 
and foreign. 

In considering our international rela- 
tionships, we unfortunately tend to over- 
look the impact of foreign policy on our 
domestic economy. I call your attention 
once again to the plight of the U.S. lead 
and zinc miner. During the war years, 
the domestic miner was urged to double 
or triple his production, often at the ex- 
pense of exploration and development 
required to find new ore reserves to keep 
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him in business, but under price controls 
that limited his income. At the same 
time, our foreign friends were given 
financial incentives to increase also their 
production, much of which was sold on 
world markets at prices greatly exceed- 
ing the U.S. price. 

Following the Korean emergency, the 
domestic prices dropped under pressure 
of foreign imports that exceeded our 
own production. The industry then 
began a series of appeals to the USS. 
Tariff Commission which resulted in 
findings of import injury to the domestic 
miner in Tariff Commission reports of 
May 1954, April 1958, and March 1960. 
Unfortunately for the domestic lead- 
zine miner, the recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission have not been fol- 
lowed. I am sure we all agree that the 
substitution of stockpile purchases and 
barter of foreign surpluses for Tariff 
Commission recommendations of 1954 
only aggravated the situation by further 
subsidizing the foreign producer. This 
action only prolonged the day of reckon- 
ing. In 1957, the previous administra- 
tion proposed a sliding scale tariff based 
on market price, but the tariff rates sug- 
gested were too low to be effective as a 
permanent solution, and this proposal 
could not get through Congress. The 
1958 Tariff Commission recommenda- 
tions for relief were held in abeyance 
pending congressional action on an ad- 
ministration subsidy proposal, entitled 
the “Domestic Minerals Stabilization 
Plan.” ‘When enactment failed, the 
President did establish quotas, effective 
October 1, 1958, but on a much more gen- 
erous basis to the importer than recom- 
mended by the Commission. 

Quotas have not solved the domestic 
problems, and our Government has 
looked to a solution through voluntary 
agreements on production restraints as 
a part of the negotiations at meetings of 
the international lead-zinc study group. 
The domestic prices have continued 
downward and the industry continues 
to deteriorate. 

Our foreign friends tell us that sur- 
plus zinc stocks are a U.S. problem to 
be solved internally and offer no help. 
They do, however, look to us for help 
in controlling world lead surpluses. Our 
Government is even now negotiating a 
barter transaction to buy over 100,000 
tons of foreign lead, to be placed in our 
national stockpiles. These stockpiles al- 
ready have excessive lead-zinc stocks. 
It seems to me that such action is a 
further subsidy to the foreigner. 

Friends of the industry in Congress 
continue to bring this problem to your 
attention and propose legislation, which 
incidentally is the only immediate effec- 
tive solution to the situation. We know 
this to be true in view of statements made 
recently by administration representa- 
tives before the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. It has been 
my pleasure to sponsor, together with 
other interested mining State Senators, 
a Lead and Zinc Act of 1961—S. 1747— 
and hearings have been held requesting 
opinions from the administration and in- 
dustry. The Department of the Interior 
and other interested Departments have 
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given adverse reports. I quote from In- 
terior’s report: 

The administration is opposed to any in- 
crease in the duties on lead and zinc, 
especially at this time when world conditions 
are such that we dare not weaken the friend- 
ship and support of friendly nations. 


In conferences with State and other 
Departments, we find the administra- 
tion position to be that of expecting our 
domestic mining industry to compete on 
an international basis with miners hav- 
ing entirely different living standards 
with the ultimate objective of reduced 
import protection and a phasing out of 
the declining U.S. mines through use of 
a@ small mine subsidy program. 

A good many of our States, particu- 
larly in the West, were founded and are 
still based on a mining economy. Many 
communities rise or fall with the for- 
tunes of the mining industry. The aver- 
age miner supports three other people in 
his family and creates at least two other 
jobs in service industries. Approxi- 
mately 12 persons are supported directly 
and indirectly by each miner. It has 
been said that metal mine products mul- 
tiply in value 17 times before they reach 
the ultimate consumer. It certainly be- 
hooves this Congress and this country 
to sponsor rather than phase out the 
domestic lead-zinc miners. 

Mr. President, for several years our 
lead-zinc industry has continued to 
suffer from closed mines, loss of employ- 
ment, and lost communities while the 
importer has taken the large percentage 
of our domestic markets. We feel that 
our miners should provide a minimum 
of 50 percent of our lead-zine needs, 
which they can and will do when given 
a reasonable price. The domestic con- 
sumer of lead and zinc should be assured 
of an adequate metal supply at a fair 
price, and we expect the importer to par- 
ticipate in a share of our market at a 
price most beneficial to the foreign min- 
er. This is the basis of legislation pro- 
posed in S. 1747 that is patterned after 
Public Law 690, the National Wool Act. 
My bill, when enacted, will reestablish 
the lead-zinc miner in our economy on 
the basis of principles I have just enum- 
erated. 

My friends in the mining industry 
need help—immediate help. Industry 
studies, redevelopment programs, tax in- 
centives, and so forth, all of which are 
administration suggestions, will not do 
this in time. It takes legislation, and I 
shall continue to work for passage of 
S. 1747 in this Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary of S. 1747, as reported by the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, as revised to incorporate sub- 
sidy provisions of the Edmondson bill, 
H.R. 84, be inserted in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF S. 1747 (Com- 
MITTEE PRINT), REVISED To INCORPORATE 
SuBsIpy PROVISIONS OF THE EDMONDSON 
Brit, H.R. 84 
Title I, declaration of policy: Unchanged. 

(Same as original S. 1747.) 
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Title Il, subsidy features: 

1. Payments shall be made to only small 
producers. 

2. Payments to small producers of lead 
shall be 75 percent of the difference between 
the market price and 1414 cents. 

3. Payments to small producers of zinc 
shall be 55 percent of the difference between 
the market price and 1414 cents. 

4. Maximum annual cost of the bill shall 
be $4.5 million for calendar years 1962 and 
1963; for 1964, $4 million; for 1965, $3.5 
million. 

5. Maximum tonnage on which payments 
to small producers shall be based shall not 
exceed 1,500 tons of zinc and 1,500 tons of 
lead in the 12-month period ending De- 
cember 31, 1962; for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1963, not more than 1,200 tons of 
each metal; in the period ending December 
31, 1964, not more than 900 tons of each 
metal; in the period ending December 31, 
1965, not more than 600 tons of each metal, 
provided that no producer may be paid in 
any calendar year for an amount in excess 
of his maximum production during any year 
between January 1, 1950, and December 31, 
1960. 

6. Payments shall be limited to produc- 
tion from an operating unit which produced 
during all or part of the period January 1, 
1956, to August 1, 1961. 

7. No payments shall be made on produc- 
tion from a property acquired by sale, lease, 
or otherwise (except inheritance) subse- 
quent to August 1, 1961, except that a small 
producer shall be deemed qualified if such 
producer derived production from a mine 
specified in a lease, permit, or contract dur- 
ing all or a part of the period January 1, 
1956, to August 1, 1961. 

8. Minerals which may be sold to the 
United States of America pursuant to DPA 
contract or Stockpile Act contract are not 
eligible. 

9. Prevents a producer from leasing a 
greater portion of his property than that 
which was subject to lease at his highest 
production level since January 1, 1956, to 
the date of the act. 

10. The program is administered by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

11. To be eligible for payment, a pro- 
ducer must have a history of production 
sometime between January 1, 1956, and the 
first day of the period for which he seeks 
payment. 


STABILIZATION PAYMENTS FUND 


1. Subsidy shall be paid from a special 

fund into which are deposited all 

roceipts resulting from the increased tariffs 
provided in title III of the bill. 

2. Funds remaining in the special fund at 
the end of the fiscal year following subsidy 
payments shall be included in the general 
funds of the Treasury. 

3. In the event the fund is insufficient 
to pay the subsidy, appropriations are 
authorized. 

Title III, amendments to Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954: 

1. A basic 2 cents per pound tariff is im- 
posed on lead and zinc metal; 1.4 cents per 
pound on lead and zinc ores and concentrates. 

2. If the market price of lead and zinc is 
below 13% cents per pound, a similar second 
tax is imposed. 

3. When the market price of lead and zinc 
is 14% cents or more per pound, the sec- 
ond tax is suspended. 

4. A minimum 2 cents per pound is im- 
posed on lead and zinc in manufactured 
items; certain zinc manufactured items are 
taxed at more than 2 cents a pound. 

BACKGROUND 

For the past several years various bills 
designed to limit imports of lead and zinc 
into this country have been introduced in 
both Houses of the Congress. Such proposed 
legislation involved both tariff increases and 
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quotas. All failed of passage. Following 
termination of hostilities in Korea, the Tariff 
Commission on three different occasions has 
issued findings that this industry suffers 
from excessive imports. Aside from tem- 
porary measures adopted by the administra- 
tion, such as stockpile and barter, the only 
relief afforded it is that contained in the 
Presidential proclamation of October 1, 1958, 
imposing a quota on imports of unmanu- 
factured items. Contrary to the Tariff Com- 
mission recommendation, the quota was fixed 
at 80 percent of annual imports during the 
period 1953-57. 





PROTECTION OF THE WILDERNESS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
take a great deal of pride and satisfac- 
tion in the bill which I understand is 
soon to be before the Senate, the wilder- 
ness bill. 

The measure is the product of more 
than 10 years of study and refinement. 
Many Members of the Senate heave con- 
tributed to making it a wise and well- 
fashioned piece of legislation which will 
become, in my opinion, a milestone in 
national public lands policy. Hundreds 
of citizens, who have contributed to 
nearly 2,500 pages of hearing record, 
have likewise assisted in shaping an ex- 
cellent bill, and I include among those 
some critics of the measure who have, 
as often as not, pointed up provisions 
which we have reconsidered and revised. 

The senior Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HumpuHrey] is entitled to a great 
deal of credit for his sponsorship of 
early wilderness proposals—the pro- 
genitors of the present bill—and for 
patience and persistence with which he 
and other proponents have modified the 
provisions of the measure to meet the 
legitimate criticisms of agencies and 
citizens involved. 

The late Senator James E. Murray, my 
predecessor as chairman of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, is en- 
titled to a great deal of credit for help- 
ing to keep the measure before us and 
for introducing drafts of the bill as re- 
vision became desirable. Although he 
had then passed his 80th birthday, and 
did not anticipate that he would ever 
again pack into a wilderness area him- 
self, Senator Murray frequently told us 
that he would take real satisfaction “in 
knowing the wilderness areas are there, 
so my children and grandchildren, and 
their progeny, can enjoy them and get 
an idea of what America was like when 
their forefathers arrived.”’ 

The junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH] has also made a real contri- 
bution to the development of the meas- 
ures in the present session by the 
proposal of thoughtful amendments, 
adopted by the committee, to perfect the 
review procedures under which we will 
process the original wilderness areas, 
and to permit limited prospecting com- 
patible with the wilderness environ- 
ment. 

If the service of any Senator is to be 
praised, then I must surely add the 
names of the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Kucuet] and the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MEtTca.LF]. 
When the committee was struggling 
with the question of whether there 
should be a positive determination by 
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the Congress on each piece of primitive 
area, it was the Senator from Califor- 
nia (Mr. KucHEL] who pointed out 
clearly that this would virtually destroy 
the whole bill because such an action 
can be taken by the Congress now any 
day that it wishes to take it. It was 
his clear and convincing argument 
which helped persuade the committee 
to hold to the original text of the bill 
and not adopt an amendment which 
would have required approval of each 
individual tract by affirmative action of 
the Congress. The Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MeEtTcaLF] has long been a 
friend of the wilderness areas and wil- 
derness legislation, and was a tower of 
strength in the deliberations of the 
committee. 

The “loyal opposition” has likewise 
helped improve the measure. Former 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney and the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
LOTT], who cosponsored a substitute bill, 
have brought about amendments which 
facilitate the original establishment of 
the wilderness preservation system by 
allowing 43 wild and wilderness areas to 
be included at the outset, by assuring 
continuation of grazing, and by assuring 
that legal descriptions of wilderness 
areas will be accessible to the public. 

By “loyal opposition” I do not want 
to imply that either of these distin- 
guished gentlemen was opposed to the 
basic idea of preserving wilderness. In 
the 414 years that we have been studying 
and working over the wilderness legisla- 
tion, I do not recall a man or woman 
who was opposed to preserving some of 
our great, natural scenic areas in their 
primitive, wilderness state. The debate 
has been over how it is to be done, how 
much wilderness there should be, and 
what safeguards should be placed around 
the wilderness preservation system once 
it is established. 

The wilderness bill is an effort to 
achieve a highly desirable national ob- 
jective—the preservation of significant 
wilderness tracts still owned by the U.S. 
Government—with as little adverse ef- 
fect as possible on individuals, on private 
institutions, and on the economy of com- 
munities, regions, and the Nation. 

By the enactment of the measure, I 
believe we will bring about the estab- 
lishment of a wilderness preservation 
system of between 35 million and 45 mil- 
lion acres—about 2 percent of our more 
than 2 billion acres of national land 
area—without real injury to anyone, and 
to the perpetual benefit of the Nation 
and its citizens today and for many gen- 
erations to come. 

This is in a very real sense last-chance 
legislation. 

I have been an advocate of the pres- 
ervation of wilderness for more than 30 
years, since a day many years ago when 
I discussed with Aldo Leopold of the 
Forest Service the Gila wilderness area 
in New Mexico and was sold by him on 
the value of setting aside a few such 
areas for preservation, undisturbed. 

In the intervening years, I have 
watched more and more of our remain- 
ing wilderness developed and exploited. 
This has not been by commercial inter- 
ests alone. Great increases in recrea- 
tional visits to the parks and the na- 
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tional forests have put pressure on them 
for more mass recreation facilities in 
whatever areas are available, impinging 
further and further on the primitive 
areas which remain even within the 
parks. 

True wilderness is not a renewable 
resource. Once cut over or otherwise 
exploited, it is no longer an undisturbed 
natural area. Although quasi-wilder- 
ness areas for recreational use can be 
redeveloped over a century in once-ex- 
ploited regions, the chain of natural 
forces responsible for the existence of 
soil, microscopic biological life, for 
plants and wildlife will have been inter- 
rupted and ended, and an entirely new 
ecological cycle—the result of man’s 
influence—will have resulted. 

Unless we reserve true wilderness 
areas now, the influence of man are in- 
evitably going to consume all that we 
have. There will be roads and com- 
mercial operations, campsites, and facil- 
ities which will not only mar scenic 
beauty but destroy the natural values 
found only in undisturbed areas. 

There is no second chance, and we are 
already down to a very limited number 
of remaining true wilderness areas. We 
need very much to act on this matter 
at once. 

Understanding of the measure requires 
a little background concerning the areas 
involved. 

The bill establishes a wilderness pres- 
ervation system by superimposing a di- 
rective to the administering agencies to 
maintain the wilderness character of 
three types of Federal areas already 
committed in some degree to preserva- 
tion in their wilderness state. They are: 

First. National parks and monuments; 

Second. Some of the wildlife ranges 
and refuges, and 

Third. Wilderness-type areas in the 
national forests comprising about 8 per- 
cent of total national forest acreage. 

The first Federal activity leading to- 
ward the preservation of great primitive 
areas occurred in the park field. Nearly 
a century ago, in 1864, President Abra- 
ham Lincoln signed an act which trans- 
ferred to the State of California for 
preservation a tract which included what 
is now Yosemite National Park. It was 
returned to the Federal Government 
later, when the national park concept 
was adopted. 

In 1872 Congress established Yellow- 
stone National Park, and in 1906 Con- 
gress enacted the National Monuments 
and Historic Sites Act which authorized 
the President to set aside landmarks, 
historic and prehistoric structures and 
other objects of historic and scientific 
interest on Federal lands. Individual 
parks acts followed. In 1910 Congress 
ee the Reservations Act, which 

The President may, at any time in his dis- 
cretion, temporarily withdraw from settle- 
ment, location, sale, or entry any of the 
public lands of the United States, including 
Alaska, and reserve the same for water- 
power sites, irrigation, classification of lands, 
or other public purposes to be specified in 
the orders of withdrawal, and such with- 
drawals or reservations shall remain in force 
until revoked by him or by an Act of Con- 
gress. 
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In 1910, Congress established the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

The Park Service has almost contra- 
dictory instructions. It is directed to 
“conserve” the scenery and the natural 
and historic objects and the wildlife in 
the areas under its jurisdiction and also 
“to provide for the enjoyment of the 
same in such manner and by such means 
as wili leave them unimpaired for the 
enjoyment of future generations.” How 
to “conserve” while we “enjoy” has al- 
ways presented a problem for the Park 
Service. 

The Park Service has done a splendid 
job of minimizing the use of park lands 
in its development of mass facilities in 
the primitive, or wilderness areas in its 
jurisdiction. But it has had to carve 
out picnic grounds, camp grounds, hotel 
sites, a ration areas, roads, and 
trails to provide reasonable access for 
the general public. 

There is increasing pressure, as visi- 
tors to the parks increase, to carve out 
more and more areas for mass facilities, 
to build roads through the remaining 
wilderness areas in the parks and 
thereby lose them for all time as true 
wilderness areas. 

The National Forest Service, aware 
that it had great scenic areas of mar- 
ginal or submarginal economic value as 
forest because of their alpine or sub- 
alpine character, or inaccessibility, or 
because of outstanding scenic and wil- 
derness value, began setting aside wilder- 
ness-type areas in 1924. The first was 
the Gila wilderness area in New Mexico 
which my friend Aldo Leopold and his 
associates designated under a regional 
office order, later confirmed as a prim- 
itive area by the Chief of the Forest 
po a and the Secretary of Agricul- 

ure. 

In the twenties and thirties, about 80 
additional primitive areas were desig- 
nated, the last of them in 1939. 

In the 30-odd years since the original 
designations as primitive areas, 43 of 
these Forest Service areas have been 
carefully reviewed, acre by acre, to deter- 
mine if every portion within the original 
boundary was predominantly of wilder- 
ness value. If not, it was taken out. In 
some instances, a little area outside the 
original boundaries has been added. 
Public hearings have been held wher- 
ever there was demand for hearings. 
Following these reviews and hearings, 
the areas have been classified as perma- 
nent “wild” or “wilderness” areas by the 
Chief of the Forest Service and Secretary 
of Agriculture. Twenty-nine of them are 
known as wild areas because they are 
under 100,000 acres in size. Fourteen are 
classified as “wilderness” because they 
are over 100,000 acres in size. One other 
is the so-called boundary waters canoe 
area in Minnesota. The 40 on which re- 
view has not been completed are of vary- 
ing sizes, comprising totally 1,890,000 
acres. All of the areas together, those 
which have been reclassified and those 
which have not, comprise 14,664,000 
acres out of the 186 million acres in the 
national forest system. On an acreage 
basis, this is about 8 percent of national 
forest land, but on a production basis 
it is far less, because the high, alpine 
character of much of the wilderness-type 
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lands makes it an area of slow growth, or 
of no growth, so far as timber is 
concerned. 


The third category of areas involved 
here are wildlife refuges and ranges 
under the jurisdiction of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. There are more than 
275 such areas, comprising totally about 
28 million acres. Most of them are 
small areas. But a minor fraction of 
them are areas where the Fish and 
Wildlife Service regard the maintenance 
of the wilderness character of the land 
an essential to preservation and propa- 
gation of the game they are intended to 
protect. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
would welcome wilderness designation, 
for it would not interfere with the pur- 
pose for which the areas are now being 
admiristered and would give them stat- 
utory protection. 

What S. 174 does is to create a wilder- 
ness system to be composed of these al- 
ready reserved areas—forest, park, and 
wildlife areas, and provide that the areas 
would continue to be administered by 
the agency now in charge. ‘There would 
be no alteration of their present purpose 
as game ranges or refuges, parks, mon- 
uments, or forests. We would simply 
add to existing directives to their ad- 
ministrators instructions to maintain 
the areas in their wilderness condition. 

In the case of the parks, the Interior 
Department would be given 10 years 
to prepare development plans for each 
park and monument over 5,000 acres and 
reserve areas for service facilities— 
roads, picnic grounds, campgrounds, 
and similar installations. Remaining 
park areas of over 5,000 acres without 
roads would be sent up to us, in the 
President’s discretion, under a recom- 
mendation for inclusion in the wilder- 
ness system, or exclusion from it. 

In the case of the Forest Service 
primitive areas, after they had been re- 
viewed and nonwilderness areas ex- 
cluded, the President would send up a 
recommendation as to their continued 
inclusion in the wilderness system, 
which would be subject to disapproval 
by either the House or the Senate within 
the next full and continuous session of 
the Congress. 

Let me direct the Senate’s attention 
again to the fact that all of the areas 
I have been discussing, which are sub- 
ject to inclusion in the wilderness sys- 
tem upon recommendation of the Presi- 
dent to Congress, unless one or another 
body of Congress disapproves of the 
recommendation, are presently re- 
stricted areas. They have already been 
set aside by Congress, the President or 
the Department of Agriculture or In- 
terior, for special purposes, including 
preservation in their natural state. 

The committee has been unanimous 
that the carefully reviewed and classi- 
fied wild and wilderness areas in the 
forests should be placed in the wilder- 
ness system by the enactment of this 
act. There is no debate about them. 
There apparently will be debate about 
whether the so-called primitive areas 
in the forests and the park and wildlife 
areas should be given statutory wilder- 
ness designation except by affirmative 
act of Congress. . 
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The bill itself provides that any new 
area—any area of any kind except the 
three groups I have been discussing— 
which is proposed for inclusion in the 
wilderness system in the future shall be 
included only by affirmative act of 
Congress. 

What we have done, in essence, is to 
say that those areas presently under a 
high degree of wilderness protection may 
be placed in the wilderness system upon 
the recommendation of the President if 
neither body of Congress objects, follow- 
ing the procedures of the Reorganization 
Act of 1949. That act gives any individ- 
ual Member of either the House or the 
Senate the right to have a vote on a mo- 
tion to bring a resolution of disapproval 
to the floor. 

But any further areas—any new areas 
designated in the national forests or out 
of the public domain lands—can only be 
included in the wilderness system by act 
of Congress. 

There is a very sound reason for draw- 
ing a line between handling of areas al- 
ready reserved, and any new areas. 

Inclusion of the wild, wilderness, 
primitive, park, and wildlife areas in the 
wilderness preservation system will cause 
little or no disturbance of individuals, 
communities, or economic patterns. 
The areas have been withdrawn for 
years. There have been no timber sales 
from forest lands involved so there are 
no lumber mills dependent on them 
which will have to close down. Estab- 
lished mining operations and grazing 
will not be disturbed. 

There is thus virtually no change in 
the status quo of the areas to be handled 
under the Presidential recommendations 
procedure in the bill. The bill simply 
makes wilderness preservation a statu- 
tory directive and responsibility of the 
existing land-administering agency in its 
handling of already reserved lands. It 
does not set up any new agency, or en- 
tirely new category of land classification. 

The designation of new areas usually 
does mean disturbance of individuals, 
communities, and economic patterns, 
The Interior Committee has found many 
special problems to consider in the crea- 
tion of seashore areas, such as Cape Cod, 
Point Reyes, and Padre Island. We 
have an almost unsolvable problem at 
the Indiana Dunes on the southern tip 
of Lake Michigan, but we still hope to 
save some of the area. 

Under the provisions of the wilderness 
bill, the committee has provided that 
reservations of such new areas for wil- 
derness which may require adjustments 
from the status quo, even though they 
are public lands, shall occur only after 
affirmative legislative action. 

Only the existing wilderness-type 
areas are to be handled on recommen- 
dations which become effective unless 
vetoed by Congress. Behind the use of 
this procedure is a very practical 
consideration. 

Chairman CLarRENcE Cannon of the 
House Appropriations Committee and 
author of Cannon’s Rules of Procedure 
in the House, tells some of his audiences 
that there are 27 steps involved in pass- 
ing a bill through Congress, including 
introduction in two Houses, subcommit- 
tee hearings, subcommittee considera- 
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tion, full committee consideration, Rules 
Committee consideration, calendaring, 
action on the floor, conferences, ratifica- 
tion of conference reports and, finally, 
approval by the President. 

There are about 100 prospective wil- 
derness tracts to be processed. On the 
basis of Chairman Cannon’s estimate, it 
would involve at least 2,700 separate ac- 
tions here in Congress to pass a bill on 
each and every one of the prospective 
wilderness tracts. There is going to be 
little objection to the inclusion of a great 
majority of these existing wild areas in 
the wilderness preservation system, so 
a vast workload will be avoided, without 
sacrificing any of the power of either 
House of Congress to work its will. 

I have a sheet circulated by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, charging that this bill dilutes the 
constitutional powers of the Congress 
by delegating power over the public lands 
to the executive branch. 

The bill does no such thing. 
captures congressional powers. 

Article IV, section 3, clause 2 of the 
Constitution says: 

The Congress shall have the power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States. 


A half a century ago in 1910, the Con- 
gress saw fit to pass the Reservations Act 
to which I have previously alluded, which 
authorizes the President to reserve lands, 
by proclamation, for waterpower sites, 
irrigation, classification, or other public 
purposes. 

Previously, in 1894, the Congress had 
authorized the Secretary of the Interior, 
under the Carey Act, to issue patents to 
States or their assigns for up to 1 million 
acres of public lands in each State for 
irrigation purposes. 

The National Forest Act of 1891 pro- 
vided that: 

The President of the United States may, 
from time to time, set apart and reserve, 
in any State or Territory having public lands 
bearing forests, in any part of the public 
lands wholly or in part covered with timber 
or undergrowth, whether of commercial value 
or not, as national forests, and the President 
shall, by public proclamation, declare the 
establishment of such forests and the limits 
thereof. 


In the Antiquities Act of 1906, the 
President was authorized to set aside 
historic landmarks, historic and pre- 
historic structures, and other objects of 
historic and scientific interest as national 
monuments. 

In the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934, the 
Congress delegated part of its constitu- 
tional powers over all of the remaining 
public lands to the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

The National Parks Act of 1916 and 
2 whole series of Wildlife Range and 
Reserve Acts delegate rulemaking au- 
thority over areas of public land to exe- 
cutive agencies. 

Under these various laws, which are 
in effect today, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture could declare every one of the 186 
million acres of national forest as a 
wilderness reserve. The President could 
issue a proclamation declaring every 
acre of the public domain a wilderness 
reservation. 


It re- 
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Congress is not giving away an addi- 
tional iota of its constitutional authority 
under S. 174. Instead, it is recapturing 
the right to review administrative action 
under previous delegations of authority 
and saying, insofar as establishment of 
new wilderness system areas is con- 
cerned: “Hereafter, it must be done by 
act of Congress.” 

The widespread effort of some of the 
critics of the wilderness bill to alarm 
the people with charges that it bestows 
new and unusual dictatorial powers on 
the executive branch could not be fur- 
ther from the fact than it is. 

S. 174 does not extend any new powers 
to the executive branch. It recaptures 
for Congress a right to review what has 
been done in the past and full authority 
and initiative over establishment of any 
new wilderness system areas. 

Let me say parenthetically that I am 
not in the least critical of past delega- 
tions of administrative functions in re- 
lation to the public lands to the execu- 
tive branch. 

When we were a new Nation, trying to 
get this great continent settled and a 
sound economy established, we gave 
away homesteads. We gave the railroads 
huge land grants. We subsidized eco- 
nomic development with land under 
various laws entrusting the executive 
branch with the disposal of land. 

The Forest Act, the Antiquities Act, 
the National Park Act, and the Reser- 
vations Act of 1910, while delegating 
some of our constitutional authority to 
the President and executive agencies, 
changed the emphasis from disposal of 
land, as in the case of the Homestead 
Acts and railroad grants, to retention, 
reservation, and preparation of our re- 
maining lands for public purposes. By 
the time the forest, park, and reservation 
laws were enacted, our predecessors in 
Congress had begun to see the need for 
holding onto some of the remaining pub- 
lic lands to serve public purposes. 

We may take a step further away 
from the giveaway era, and away from 
the present system of executive reserva- 
tions, very soon. There are pending be- 
fore our committee bills by Senator Moss 
of Utah and Senator BarTLett of Alaska, 
with a number of cosponsors, which pro- 
vide that there shall be no reservation of 
public lands involving more than 5,000 
acres made by the executive branch for 
any purpose except with the approval of 
Congress. 

We have already passed such a law in 
regard to military reservations. 

S. 174 embodies this very principle of 
affirmative congressional approval in re- 
gard to new reservations for wilderness 
preservation. 

As soon as we can, we are going to hold 
hearings on the Moss and Bartlett bills, 
and they may very well result in a fur- 
ther withdrawal of the basic congres- 
sional authority over the territory be- 
longing to the United States which has 
been delegated to the executive branch 
in the past. 

While I am discussing public lands 
policy, I want to call attention to the 
so-called Alaska amendment in the bill. 

The bill carries a provision that in 
States where more than 90 percent of 
the land is in Federal ownership, there 
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shall be established a Presidential Land 
Use Commission to advise on the best 
utilization, development, protection, and 
preservation of the lands in that State, 
and specifically to advise the Secretary 
of the Interior in relation to his recom- 
mendations to the President on wilder- 
ness areas. I understand that the Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING! is 
going to offer an amendment, which is 
entirely acceptable and proper, to in- 
clude the Secretary of Agriculture as 
well as the Secretary of the Interior, 
since both administer lands in Alaska. 

The 90-percent amendment applies 
only to Alaska. There is not 90 percent 
Federal ownership in any other State. 

This amendment is a recognition that 
Alaska is not so far along in settlement, 
development, and establishment of eco- 
nomic pattern as the contiguous States. 

Alaska is still in the homestead era, 
the period of its development when dis- 
tribution of public lands is desirable to 
encourage development, and a period 
when the resources are largely unknown 
and the pattern of ultimate settlement 
undetermined. 

No other State is comparable to 
Alaska. While there is a high propor- 
tion of Federal ownership in some of our 
Western States, they have been thor- 
oughly explored, prospectors have 
clambered over them, communities have 
been established, and the pattern of 
development and prospective land utili- 
zation is known. 

In view of these circumstances, the 
Alaska provision is not special consid- 
eration, but appropriate and wise con- 
sideration of Alaska’s special character 
and problems. A great deal of good 
can flow, not only in relation to estab- 
lishment of wilderness areas but in re- 
lation to all our special Alaskan de- 
velopment problems, from the Land 
Utilization Commission authorized in 
section 9 of the bill. 

There is one further argument made 
in opposition to the enactment of wild- 
erness legislation now with which I want 
to deal. 

That is the argument that this legis- 
lation should be postponed until the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission reports. 

If anyone believes that the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion is going to report that wilderness 
is not desirable, and that Abraham 
Lincoln, Teddy Roosevelt, and all the 
succeeding Presidents in the present 
century who approved wilderness preser- 
vation in parks and forests were wrong, 
they might as well dispel any such delu- 
sion now. 

The Commission obviously is not go- 
ing to recommend against either con- 
tinuation of the national park system, 
nor against preservation of wilderness. 

Four years ago I sponsored the legis- 
lation which established the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion, and I am an enthusiastic member 
and participant in its deliberations. 

I can assure the Senate that enact- 
ment of the wilderness bill will aid and 
assist the Commission in developing its 
reports. 

We have a National Parks Act. We 
are committed to a national parks sys- 
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tem which includes parks, monuments, 
recreational areas, seashore areas, and 
scenic and scientific areas. 

We have a national forest system, and 
appropriate money every year to provide 
for recreation facilities within the for- 
ests. 

We have recently made provision for 
recreational facilities at more of our 
Federal reservoirs, and have adopted a 
policy of maximizing the development of 
recreational opportunities at all such 
water facilities. 

The existence of each of these pro- 
grams and policies assists and does not 
hinder the Commission in discharging its 
responsibility of determining “the 
amount, kind, quality, and location of 
such outdoor recreation resources and 
facilities as will be required by the year 
1976 and the year 2000” and of recom- 
mending “what policies should best be 
adopted and what programs be initiated, 
at each level of Government and by 
private organizations and other citizen 
groups and interests to meet such future 
requirements.” 

Enactment of S. 174 will indicate to 
the Commission readiness of the Na- 
tional Government to dedicate a small 
fraction of its remaining lands to meet- 
ing wilderness requirements, the condi- 
tions under which the Federal Govern- 
ment is willing to make it available, and 
the geographic location of the areas 
likely to become a part of the Federal 
wilderness preservation system. 

If S. 174 is enacted, the Commission’s 
job will be put a step ahead, and we 
can devote ourselves to the very serious 
problem of how to provide a little more 
wilderness in the Eastern States where, 
unfortunately, the Federal Government 
does not have remaining public lands 
which can be used, without expense, to 
meet wilderness needs. 

The plea to postpone action on wil- 
derness legislation until the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion reports has confronted S. 174 and 
its predecessors every step of the way 
along its legislative course. I fear that 
the plea is not so much in the interests 
of the Commission, as it is in the inter- 
ests of causing delay. Certainly, it is 
not a meritorious plea. 

The U.S. Government is ultimately go- 
ing to have to provide areas affording 
its citizens an opportunity to “get back 
to nature,” and to escape the pressures 
of modern life. 

We can do it now, without expense to 
the National Treasury and with little 
or no disturbance to established private 
rights and community economies, or we 
can wait and spend tens of millions of 
dollars later trying to recapture a few 
tracts to rebuild into second-hand, 
quasi-wilderness areas. 

We are now engaged in acquiring some 
seashore areas. They are going to cost 
us about $15 million each. The Federal 
share of Cape Cod will exceed that. The 
bill for acquisition of Point Reyes in 
California has a $14 million ceiling in 
the bill. 

In 1935 we could have acquired 12 
areas, totaling 400 miles of shore, for 
the cost of either one of these 2 areas. 

The House and the Senate are cur- 
rently debating whether to put $100 mil- 
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lion or $150 million into the acquisition 
of wetlands for wildlife sanctuaries— 
wetlands once a part of the public do- 
main. 

The reservation of a great wilderness 
preservation system, in sharp contrast, 
is not going to cost a single dollar of 
public funds if we do it now, while we 
still have the land. 

And we can do it without serious dis- 
turbance to any segment of our economic 
life, for the lands involved were long 
ago removed from easily exploitable 
classification. It will not interfere with 
the economic activities of anyone. 

About the most drastic thing it will 
do is force a few people who may dream 
of unearthing riches some day from some 
lonely mountain peak, or unexploited 
wilderness valley, to transfer the locale 
of their dream to another spot. 

A year after the bill is passed, this 
will have been accomplished and we will 
be wondering what all the fuss was 
about. 

I hope my colleagues will support this 
bill, 





A PACIFIC BLOCKADE OF CUBA 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, many 
of our colleagues have advocated in 
recent weeks a blockade of Cuba. I fully 
support this objective and believe it 
should be initiated immediately. The 
best logic surely directs us to an act, 
short of war, which can curb the spread 
of communism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

There is no doubt that, in armed con- 
flict, the Communist forces in Cuba could 
be easily liquidated by the United States. 
We must, however, be mindful of the 
friendship we have had from the people 
of Cuba since we gave freedom to that 
nation some 60 years ago. Our conduct 
must be calculated to destroy the threat 
of communistic imperialism in the West- 
ern World with the least possible chaos 
for the homeland of our Cuban friends. 
It is incumbent upon us to attain an ob- 
jective with full regard for humanitarian 
means to our end. 

I advocate the institution of a pacific 
blockade—a term well understood in in- 
ternational law. A succinct definition of 
the term “pacific blockade” is found in 
the work of Charles Cheney Hyde, “In- 
ternational Law Chiefly as Interpreted 
and Applied by the United States,” vol. 
II, pps. 1667 and 1668. I quote: 

The term “pacific blockade” refers to the 
cutting off of access to or egress from a for- 
eign port or coast by naval operation de- 
signed to compel the territorial sovereign to 
yield to demands made of it, such as the 
granting of redress for the consequences of 
its wrongful conduct, and by a process where- 
by the blockading state does not purport to 
bring into being a state of war. Such action 
is deemed to be pacific merely in the sense 
that the blockading state is disposed to re- 
main at peace, while the state whose ter- 
ritory is blockaded does not elect to treat the 
operation as producing war or as compelling 
it to make war upon its adversary. 


The people of the United States are 
both intelligent and patriotic. Often 
they are far in advance of their repre- 
sentatives in Washington. 

I believe it is an understatement to 
say that our citizens are alarmed about 
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the Communist invasion of the Western 
Hemisphere. They are particularly 
alarmed about the Communist conquest 
of Cuba. 

Their concern with communism in 
the Western Hemisphere is accom- 
‘panied with concern about the under- 
standing by their representatives in 
Washington of the real dangers to the 
people of the Americas from this Com- 
munist invasion. They likewise are 
concerned about the resoluteness of 
their representatives in Washington in 
resisting this aggression. Our people 
remember the articles in the press and 
the advice of the advisers which said 
that Castro was the leader in the fight 
to make Cubans free. They also re- 
member that there were informed and 
experienced voices which labeled Castro 
as the agent of communism when the 
bearded dictator was only a guerrilla 
leader in the remote jungle hills, ac- 
cessible only to the correspondents who 
saw him as the apostle of liberty. 

The people of the United States real- 
ize that you cannot do business with 
Communists. They are familiar with 
the broken promises and the violated 
treaties which are the constant patterns 
of Communists. 

Our people know that appeasement is 
the one sure way to war. They know 
also that concession to the Communists 
is only a sign of weakness—it is not re- 
garded as a disposition to find a com- 
mon ground upon which reasonable 
men can get together. 

Our people are also aware of some- 
thing else which Washington does not 
fully recognize. That is that world 
problems are not solved by charm or 
by getting out the checkbook. 

The Castro Cuban situation worsens 
daily. Is it true that Communists are 
the dominant factor in the Castro re- 
gime? Are Communist nations sending 
guns, planes, missiles and other imple- 
ments of war to Cuba? Are Communists 
providing military and civilian leader- 
ship to advance the communization in 
Cuba? Is Cuba today a center for the 
planning and carrying out of the design 
for Communist aggression of other peo- 
ples and nations of Latin America? 

Is the Monroe Doctrine still the doc- 
trine of the United States? Is that 
doctrine still an instrument to keep the 
people of the Western Hemisphere free 
of foreign conquest? 

Mr. President, if the answer to these 
questions are in the affirmative then 
the time has come for us to act because 
of our long-established obligation to pre- 
serve freedom in the nations of our Latin 
American friends. 

Is it true that citizens of the United 
States have been subjected to indigni- 
ties and even terrorism in Cuba? Is it 
true that property in Cuba of USS. citi- 
zens has been taken from them by the 
Castro government without their con- 
sent and without payment of compen- 
sation? 

Whether or not any of the recent 
plane hijacking attempts were inspired 
by the Castro authorities I do not know, 
but I do know that the Castro govern- 
ment did withhold an Eastern Air Lines 
plane from its rightful owners for a 
lengthy period and thus in fact en- 
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dorsed that particular hijacking ven- 
ture. It ratified if it did not inspire this 
act of air piracy. 

The Eastern Air Lines plane incident 
was more startling and certainly more 
publicized but in its economic aspects 
it is insignificant when compared with 
the confiscation of the properties in 
Cuba of U.S. investors who, by their 
investments, provided so much of the 
capital to build the industry and econ- 
omy of Cuba. This, Mr. President, is 
no question of failing to pay for goods 
purchased. This is a matter of having 
invited people to invest in the economy 
of Cuba and then seizing their proper- 
ties after the businesses have been 
established. 

Mr. President, the time has come for 
the United States to act because the 
rights of our citizens have been violated 
by the Castro government which makes 
no serious effort to make amends for 
these violations. 

I do not advocate the invasion or 
bombing of Cuba. The long record of 
demonstrated friendship by the people 
of Cuba can leave no doubt of our last- 
ing and sincere affection for the Cuban 
people and our deep interest in both their 
welfare and their freedom. 

But we are faced with the harsh fact 
that the people of Cuba are now under 
a tyranny more despotic and destructive 
of their freedom than they have ever 
known and the people of Cuba have 
known many. They truly are the vic- 
tims of Communist aggression. 

The Cuban people are experiencing 
every aspect of communism and they, 
like people who love freedom everywhere, 
have had the same reactions. One of 
the inevitable consequences of com- 
munism everywhere is that it produces 
refugees. The Communist claim of pop- 
ularity is defied by the fact that the 
refugees under communism move only 
along a one-way road—a one-way road 
that leads away from communism: The 
flight from East Germany is being 
matched daily by the flight of brave 
Cubans from Havana. 

The harsh fact also is that citizens of 
the United States have been insulted, 
subjected to indignities and terrorism by 
the Castro Cuban Government. They 
have had their property confiscated 
without compensation and without any 
serious or substantial effort to pay for 
what has been forcibly taken from them. 

These are acts of aggression and un- 
fortunately they are only some of the 
acts of aggression of the Castro Cuban 
Government. 

International law recognizes the use 
of nonamicable measures short of war 
to check the commission of such acts of 
aggression. (“Hyde International Law 
Chiefly as Interpreted by the United 
States,” 2d rev. ed., vol. 2, p. 1654.) 

President Roosevelt said in his annual 
message to Congress on January 4, 1939: 

The mere fact that we rightly decline to 
intervene with arms to prevent acts of ag- 
gression does not mean that we must act as if 
there were no aggression at all. Words may 
be futile, but war is not the only means of 
commanding a decent respect for the opin- 
ions of mankind. There are many methods 
short of war, but stronger and more ef- 
fective than mere words, of bringing home 
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to aggressor governments the aggregate sen- 
timents of our own people. (84 CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 74.) 


Words have proven to be futile. 

We do not wish war but we must take 
measures that have more effect than 
words, measures which will bring home 
to the aggressor government of Castro 
the aggregate sentiments of the people of 
the United States. 

There is one measure which is “stronger 
and more effective than mere words” 
which I believe we should seriously con- 
sider at this time. 

It meets the necessity for action but 
the action it involves is action short of 
war. 

As I stated at the outset, the measure 
which I believe we should adopt is a 
pacific blockade of Cuba. Such a block- 
ade should be established under the ex- 
press stipulation by the United States 
that it is engaging in such action not as 
an act of war and it should be accom- 
panied with suitable notification to all 
nations who engage in commerce with 
Cuba. 

There has been some discussion of the 
effect of the United Nations Charter on 
the right of member nations to resort to 
the instrument of pacific blockage. Prof. 
Pitman Potter, one of the most respected 
American writers on international law, 
in an editorial comment (on the pro- 
posal to use pacific blockade against the 
Chinese Communists at the time of the 
Communist intervention in Korea) in 
the American Journal of International 
Law for April 1953, concluded: 

In short, the idea of using the weapon of 
blockade against Communist China, without 
war, is not excluded by international law, 
although that depends largely on the reac- 
tion of Peiping—or of Moscow. It has little 
to do with the Charter of the United Na- 
tions or the Constitution of the United 
States. 


Professor Potter carefully limited his 
comments to the question of the present 
legality of pacific blockade. The ques- 
tion remains as to whether or not this 
instrument should be used even though 
it is legally available under international 
law. 

Pacific blockade, in my opinion, while 
an extreme measure, is yet one short of 
war. It can preserve the lives and homes 
of millions of Cubans friendly to the 
United States, whereas war brings hor- 
rible destruction to persons innocent of 
any part in the conflict. While pacific 
blockade, and its suppression of Cuban 
trade with third-party nations, may be 
viewed by many as an extreme measure, 
it is the most desirable means of securing 
our objective at this time. Unless we 
are ready to scrap the Monroe Doctrine, 
we must subscribe its direction to armed 
conflict, if necessary, to preserve the in- 
tegrity of Western Hemisphere nations. 
If this doctrine sanctions war, it must 
certainly sanction an act short of war 
contemplated to secure the same objec- 
tive. 

Mr. President, we, in the case of Cuba, 
are confronted with hard alternatives 
but the situation which has led to these 
alternatives has been created not by us 
but by the aggressive action of the Castro 
government. 
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No American desires war with Cuba. 
We have been friends of the Cuban peo- 
ple for generations. We aided them in 
their own struggle for independence and 
we have assisted them in the develop- 
ment of their nation. 

Yet the Castro government of Cuba— 

Has established a Communist base in 
the Western Hemisphere assisted by and 
alined with the Communist governments 
of Red China and Russia, which consti- 
tutes a military invasion of the Western 
Hemisphere and in violation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, 

Has, by the establishment of a base for 
the Communist criminal conspiracy in 
the Western Hemisphere, threatened the 
enslavement of all freedom-loving peo- 
ple of this hemisphere, 

Has subjected our citizens to indigni- 
ties and terror, 

Has ratified the unlawful and armed 
seizure of an American plane while in 
flight and not in Cuban territory by with- 
holding the airplane from its rightful 
owners, 

Has seized without consent and with- 
out reasonable compensation the private 
property of U.S. citizens who have in- 
vested in the Cuban economy. 

We have protested and we have been 
patient but we have received in return 
only vilification. 

The Castro Cuban Government has left 
us only with the alternative of action. 

Protests and words have already 
proven futile. Unusual measures to ob- 
tain justice are certainly not to be dis- 
carded because they are unusual, if they 
provide a means of effective action short 
of the extreme measure of war which we 
sincerely wish to avoid. 

Cuba’s economy is dependent upon im- 
ports for its petroleum supplies. Also, 
1958 trade reports—the latest available 
year—indicates a total dependence on 
imports for machinery, appliances, in- 
struments, vehicles, ships, and aircraft. 
The value of these finished goods im- 
ported in 1958, is $204 million, according 
to the 1958 Cuban Trade Annual. It is 
far more desirable to destroy Castro’s 
regime by a curb on these necessities of 
life than to bomb it into oblivion. We 
must eradicate Castro and his Commu- 
nist imperialism. We must preserve and 
protect, insofar as we are able, our multi- 
tude of friends among the Cuban people. 

Mr. President, we cannot avoid or pre- 
vent war by permitting a Communist in- 
vasion of the Western Hemisphere to go 
unchecked. It is because the likelihood 
of war is lessened by freeing Cuba of 
Communist control and domination that 
Ispeak asIdo. A blockade should be ap- 
plied to Cuba cutting off all her imports 
from all countries and all sources other 
than food and medicines until such time 
as the Cuban patriots who love freedom 
control Cuba and Castro and his Com- 
munist associates are ousted. Such a 
course will bring respect for the United 
States from not only the people of the 
Western Hemisphere, but throughout the 
free world. 





FOREIGN AID 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, what the President has asked 
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for, in essence, is an expression from 
the Congress of its trust in him to im- 
prove our foreign aid operation. 

The President has made it clear that 
he feels the borrowing authority form 
of financing is more necessary for the 
new development lending activities than 
it is for the 20-odd established Govern- 
ment programs for which Congress in 
the past granted borrowing authority. 

We must not risk tearing the heart 
out of the President’s proposal. It is 
the President who bears the overriding 
responsibility for leading the United 
States in the struggle against Commu- 
nist tyranny. He must not be deprived 
of any tool which he needs to live up to 
these responsibilities. 

We should all bear in mind that not a 
single country which has received a sub- 
stantial U.S. assistance under the aid 
program as we now know it, has sur- 
rendered to, or has been conquered by 
the Communists. No Member of Con- 
gress can escape or evade his own re- 
sponsibility to create a program that en- 
courages freedom and promotes peace. 

The President wants to work with de- 
veloping nations on long-term planning 
under which they will commit their own 
resources and undertake tax reforms and 
land resettlement programs. In many 
cases these countries cannot hope to 
succeed unless they have our assurances 
of help over a period of several years. 

The authority the President has asked 
is needed to give our Government the 
assurance of future funds to enable it 
to make these long-term commitments. 
I believe Congress should express its 
trust in the President’s leadership by ap- 
proving the essential ingredients of his 
foreign aid proposals. 





CENTENARY OF THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Government Printing Of- 
fice has more demands placed upon it by 
Congress in the daily execution of its 
duties than any other governmental 
agency. In response to these demands, 
the GPO has established for itself a 
reputation of excellence and promptness 
which border on the phenomenal. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the com- 
mendable work of the Government 
Printing Office is frequently taken for 
granted by those of us who are most 
familiar with it until it is brought to 
our attention by someone unconnected 
with the congressional scene. 

Inasmuch as this year marks the cen- 
tennial of the Government Printing Of- 
fice, I think it particularly appropriate 
that its anniversary has been brought 
to our attention in an informative edi- 
torial entitled, “A Century of Printing,” 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on August 16. 

The editorial states: 

In a field mostly reserved to private in- 
itiative, public ownership and operation, it 
has created in Washington perhaps the 
largest and most complex printing establish- 
ment in the world. 


Besides printing material by and for 
the Government, this :mazing agency 
also prints many booklets and studies for 
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public use. A few of its publications 
have received national honors—an ac- 
complishment which in itself is impres- 
sive. 

Because it recognizes the invaluable 
services which the Government Printing 
Office renders to the Government and 
to the public, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 16, 1961] 
A CENTURY OF PRINTING 


This year marks the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Government Printing Office. Ina 
field mostly reserved to private initiative, 
public ownership and operation, it has cre- 
ated in Washington perhaps the largest and 
most complex printing establishment in the 
world. 

In March 1861, GPO began operations un- 
der the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment. A principal motive at the outset was 
economy. An early report, according to rec- 
ords of the Library of Congress, says that 
“since the establishment of the GPO no 
elaborately embellished works * * * have 
been printed.” Eventually this economy 
made for ugly, uninteresting printing. But 
since the 1930’s, after printer-designers were 
added to the staff and other changes made, 
printing steadily improved, with a few pub- 
lications achieving national honors. 

Through the years GPO has had its ups 
and downs. In 1956, after adverse publicity 
resulting from investigations during the Mc- 
Carthy hearings, the GPO consented to re- 
print one of its previously honored works: 
“Documents Illustrative of Formation of 
Union of American States.” This consisted 
of 1,165 pages including records of Congress 
and political conventions, the Declaration 
of Independence, the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, and the Constitution. 

Besides printing everything for and by the 
Government, the GPO has for many years 
printed hundreds of helpful little booklets 
and studies for public consumption—from 
taxation to forest conservation. It is a vast 
operation. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SESSION OF THE SENATE TO- 
MORROW 


On request of Mr. HumpnHrey, and by 
unanimous consent, the following com- 
mittee and subcommittee were author- 
ized to meet tomorrow Friday, August 
25, 1961, during the session of the 
Senate: 

The Committee 
Operations. 

The Subcommittee on Labor of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


on Government 





THE PEACE CORPS—AMENDMENTS 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER _ submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 2000) to provide for 
a Peace Corps to help the peoples of in- 
terested countries and areas in meeting 
their needs for skilled manpower, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

Mr. MILLER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him 
to Senate bill 2000, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
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ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
adjourn, under the order previously en- 
tered, until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o’clock and 42 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Friday, August 
25, 1961, at 10 o’clock a.m. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate, August 24, 1961: 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Louis A. Mezzano, of Michigan, to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 38, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Lincoln Gordon, of Massachusetts, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Brazil. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate, August 24, 1961: 
Army NaTIONAL GUARD 


The officer named herein for appointment 
as a Reserve commissioned officer of the 
Army, in the Adjutant General’s Corps, 
Army National Guard of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 3392: 


To be brigadier general 


Maj. Gene Hal Williams, 01882263. 
Ex. Rept. No. 8.) 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


H. Singleton Garrett, of Virginia, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 14, with headquarters at Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Daniel W. McKinnis, Jr., of Tenessee, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 43, with headquarters at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSPORTATION AGENCY 


Donald C. Hyde, of Ohio, to be a member 
of the Advisory Board of the National Cap- 
ital Transportation Agency. 

Thomas L. Farmer, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a member of the Advisory 
Board of the National Capital Transporta- 
tion Agency. 

G. Franklin Edwards, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a member of the Advisory 
Board of the National Capital Transporta- 
tion Agency. 


(See 
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Frederick Gutheim, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the Advisory Board of the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Agency. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named persons, now For- 
eign Service officers of class 2 and secretaries 
in the diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
general of the United States of America: 

Joseph F. Donelan, Jr., of New York. 

Joseph J. Jova, of New York. 

Alexander Schnee, of New York. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 2, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

Roger C. Dixon, of Virginia. 

Turner B. Shelton, of California. 


The following-named persons, now For- 
eign Service officers of class 3 and secretaries 
in the diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
general of the United States of America: 

Arthur B. Allen, of Virginia. 

John Calvin Hill, Jr., of South Carolina. 

Homer W. Lanford, of Alabama. 

Lawrence Koegel, of Maryland, for appoint- 
ment as a Foreign Service officer of class 3, 
a consul, and a secretary in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America. 

Maurice J. Scanlon, of Wisconsin, for ap- 
pointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
class 4, a consul, and a secretary in the dip- 
lomatic service of the United States of 
America. 

Edward J. Chesky, Jr., of Kansas, for pro- 
motion from Foreign Service officer of class 
6 to class 5 and to be also a consul of the 
United States of America. 

John J. Helble, of Illinois, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 6 and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
of the United States of America. 

Mrs. Winona Eyre Hanlin, of Colorado, for 
appointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
class 7, a vice consul of career, and a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service of the 
United States of America. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 8, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Kenneth E. Block, of Maryland. 

Paul H. Boeker, of Ohio. 

Kenneth L. Brown, of California. 

Balfour B. Cassen, of California. 

Joseph R. Chesen, of Wisconsin. 

James R. Cobbledick, of Connecticut. 

Robert G. Davis, of Nebraska. 

Gerald de Santillana, of California. 

David K. Edminster, of Virginia. 

Frederick D. Elfers, of New York. 

Otho Evans Eskin, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert E. Ezelle, of California. 

David J. Fischer, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Frederick A. Hahn, of New York. 

Robert F. Illing, of California. 

Robert H. Knickmeyer, of Missouri. 

C. William Lafe, of Pennsylvania. 
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Stephen R. Lyne, of Vermont. 

Richard H. Melton, of Maryland, 

Bert C. Moore, of Ohio. 

James H. Moss, of Colorado. 

Ernest C. Ruehle, of Missouri. 

Peter Bird Swiers, of New York. 

Charles T. Sylvester, of Rhode Island. 

Haven N. Webb, of Tennessee. 

Richard L. Wilson, of Iowa. 

Warren Zimmermann, of the District of 
Columbia. 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America: 

William C. Buell, of Washington. 

Milton M. Chase, of Ohio. 

Harold E. Engle, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Thomas J. Flores, Jr., of New York. 

Richard M. Long, of Colorado. 

Paul E. A. Van Marx, of Connecticut. 

Earl J. Wilson, of Maryland. 

John R. Wood, of Georgia, a Foreign Serv- 
ice Reserve officer, to be a consul general of 
the United States of America. 

Albert S. Bonner, Jr., of Maryland, a 
Foreign Service Reserve officer, to be a consul 
and a secretary in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America. 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 

rve officers to be vice consuls of the United 
States of America: 

William D. Carey, of Virginia. 

Peter B. Edmonds, of New York. 

Robert L, Fambrini, of California. 

Stephen R. Gibson, of California. 

Mrs, Lillian L. P. Mullin, of Virginia. 

Patrick H. Ramsey, of Texas. 

James Frederick Smith, of Ohio. 

James K. Welsh, Jr., of New York. 

Stephen Winsky, of Maryland, a Foreign 
Service Reserve officer, to be a vice consul 
and a secretary in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America. 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of America: 

Edwin F. Atkins, of the District of 
Columbia. 

William V. Broe, of Maryland. 

William B. Caldwell, of Texas. 

G. Huntington Damon, of Maryland. 

Ralph J. Katrosh, of Pennsylvania. 

John F. Markham, of the District of 
Columbia, 

Gray M. Randall, of Washington. 

Carl R. Sharek, of New Hampshire. 

Eugene S. Staples, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Ernest G. Weidul, 
Columbia. 


The following-named Foreign Service Staff 
officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America: 

John J. Curtis, of Ohio. 

Samuel P. Dieli, of Michigan. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 8 to class 7: 

James A. Placke, of Nebraska. 

Herbert E. Wilgis, Jr., of Maryland. 


of the District of 
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Women’s Suffrage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1961 
Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, August 


26 is the 4lst anniversary of the 19th 
amendment to the Constitution. I am 


proud to say that in 1920 it was the Re- 
publican Party who gave American 
women the right to vote. Since 1920, 
women voters have strengthened our 
Government and the importance of their 
participation in Government affairs has 
been recognized by appointment to many 
high level Government positions. 
Women’s enhanced position in Govern- 
ment has been paralleled in all phases 
of American life. More women are being 
welcomed in professional, technical, and 
clerical occupations. As every Member 


of this House knows, without women’s 
participation in U.S. politics, our elec- 
toral process could not have kept up with 
the times. Whether it is actually run- 
ning for an office at the Federal, State, 
and local levels, or babysitting while 
others vote, women assume an important 
role. 

In the 1956 election, 57.6 percent of the 
eligible women voted in contrast to 60.91 
percent of men eligible to vote. The per- 
centage is rising fast. Also rising fast is 
the number of women in State govern- 
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ment offices. Seven women are secre- 
taries of state; 34, State senators; and 
294 State representatives. I am pleased 
to say that six women hold important 
offices in the State of Maryland. 

Because today is the 4lst anniversary 
of the Susan B. Anthony amendment, it 
is not only fitting we pause and pay trib- 
ute to her, but also to the millions of 
American women today who play im- 
portant roles as leaders of our United 
States. As we remember them and this 
anniversary, we look ahead to the future 
and recognize the demand for equal 
rights for women in every sense of the 
word. 





End Control of Residual Oil 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, many 
people in the country are greatly dis- 
turbed about the continued Government 
restrictions on the importation of resid- 
ual fuel oil. 

In my section of the country, for ex- 
ample, where we depend upon these oils 
to serve fuel needs of many industries, 
public utilities, and others, the regula- 
tion of the supply of this commodity 
available in the open market is having 
many unhappy repercussions. 

Oil users are being charged more for 
their supplies. Generally speaking, the 
price of the commodity has increased. 
The products are being dispensed under 
a control economy which is the anti- 
thesis of free enterprise operations. 

Current regulations virtually freeze 
the number of supplies and make it im- 
possible for new suppliers to enter the 
business. 

Bureaucratic regulations requiring 
coupons are bearing down upon business- 
men and users alike. Instances of im- 
proper use and misuse of the coupons 
have been reported. 

Users and the people have become 
restive because of the fear of scarcity of 
products that are vital to the continu- 
ance of business and the comfort and 
convenience of the people. 

I believe it is unquestioned that by 
virtue of Government controls on resid- 
ual fuel oil imports, the Government 
has created a regulated economy for 
these items and to that extent, has been 
responsible for higher and greater costs 
in a seller’s market and misuse of cou- 
pons. 

While I deplore the way much of the 
residual fuel oil problem has been han- 
dled, I must wholeheartedly acknowl- 
edge the deep interest and friendly re- 
sponse of my valued former colleague, 
the distinguished Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Honorable Stewart L. Udall, 
who has assured me that he will con- 
tinue to give this important subject his 
most careful consideration. 

I hope that a solution can be reached 
regarding this question in the near fu- 
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ture, that will encourage free private 
enterprise businessmen, eliminate the 
inequities and trafficking in residual oil, 
and, above all, insure adequate supplies 
for my own district, State and area, and 
other sections of the country that need 
and must have residual oil in adequate 
quantities as a matter of prime neces- 
sity to serve the convenience, necessity, 
and welfare of millions of Americans. 





Memorializes Anniversary of Lincoln’s 
Defense of Catholicism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, let us 
today memorialize an important event 
in our national history that took place 
on August 24, 1855. On that date Abra- 
ham Lincoln deplored bigotry then flow- 
ing in rampage against Americans of 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

Following the national election of 
1852 a secret organization, calling itself 
the Grand Council of the United States 
of North America, was formed. Because 
its members refused to divulge informa- 
tion concerning it, always replying they 
knew nothing, the party became known 
as the Know-Nothings. It was, in fact, 
a concealed group that arrayed its 
power against Catholics. 

The Know-Nothings adopted a consti- 
tution requiring that every member had 
to be a native-born citizen, a Protestant, 
born of Protestant parents, and not mar- 
ried to a Catholic. It declared that— 

The object of this organization shall be to 
resist the insidious policy of the Church of 
Rome, and other foreign influence against 
the institutions of our country by placing 
in all offices * * * or by appointment, none 
but native-born Protestant citizens. 


Soon the Know-Nothings exploded in 
rage. The floodgates of the wildest 
bigotry opened when President Frank- 
lin Pierce appointed a citizen of the 
Catholic faith to be U.S. Postmaster 
General. Though slanders were hurled 
at him, President Pierce remained firm. 

In New York, Boston, and other cities 
there were vicious attacks incited by 
“Know-Nothing” agitators against Cath- 
olic churches, schools, homes, and indi- 
viduals, especially persons of Irish back- 
ground. The Pope was burned in effigy, 
along with churches and even dwellings 
containing women and children. Per- 
sons innocent of any offense were beaten 
and murdered merely because they were 
Catholics. 

From Springfield, Ill., Abraham Lin- 
coln dispatched a letter on August 24, 
1855, denouncing “Know-Nothingism.” 
He said: 

As a nation we began by declaring that 
“all men are created equal.” We now prac- 
tically read it, “all men are created equal 
except Negroes.” When the “Know-Noth- 
ings” obtain control, it will read “All men 
are created equal except Negroes, foreigners, 
and Catholics.” 
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Let us today dwell for a moment on 
Mr. Lincoln’s words. America has made 
great strides. But some remain mo- 
tivated by prejudice rather than by rea- 
son. 

Reasonable Americans may entertain 
honest differences over the constitution- 
ality of Federal aid to parochial schools. 
But no measure of prejudice must color 
our decision. Involved in the present 
debate is the interpretation of principles 
contain in the first amendment pertain- 
ing to separation of church and State 
as well as the guarantee of free exercise 
of religion, 

Let the question be settled on its merit. 
We must guard against attacks on the 
patriotism or Americanism of citizens of 
any faith or race. 





Reply to an Unfair Attack Which 
Appeared in the Sons of Italy Times 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 16, 1961. 
EDITOR, 
Sons of Italy Times, 
Philadelphia. 

Dear Sir: I am constrained to take note 
of the unfair personal attack against me by 
Congressman ALFRED E. SANTANGELO and the 
Federation of Italian-American Democratic 
Organizations of the State of New York, 
Inc., which was headlined in your paper, 
Sons of Italy Times, in the July 24 issue. 

The clear import was that I for “obvious 
personal prejudices” opposed the appoint- 
ments of Salvatore Bontempo and Michael 
Cieplinski to the State Department’s Bureau 
of Security and Consular Affairs because of 
their Italian-American and Polish-American 
origins, respectively. 

My “obvious personal prejudices” were not 
specified although the impact of that allega- 
tion was that I am prejudiced against Ital- 
ians and Poles. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

My reasons for opposing the appointments 
of Mr. Bontempo and Mr. Cieplinski were 
strictly impersonal since I have never met 
either gentleman. My reasons, which I 
stated publicly, were and are that Messrs. 
Bontempo and Cieplinski dre utterly un- 
qualified for the position they were respec- 
tively appointed to. 

The position of Director of the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs, established 
and defined by law, is a most important one 
in our Government—one dealing with the 
security of our Nation, The Director has 
charge of issuing passports, visas, and the se- 
curity of all our foreign diplomatic installa- 
tions and personnel. It naturally calls for 
a highly qualified individual with extensive 
experience in security, immigration matters 
and personnel problems. 

Mr. Bontempo, as well as his deputy, Mr. 
Cieplinski, admittedly are lacking in these 
requisites. Neither of them has handled 
security matters, nor had they experience 
in handling immigration, nationality, and 
personnel matters. Both were, admittedly, 
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appointed for 
solely. 

It was for these reasons that I advised 
President Kennedy and the Secretary of 
State of my objections to the appointments. 

Even though Messrs. Bontempo and Cie- 
plinski have assumed the position, I still 
have these objections and no information 
has been supplied to me which would cause 
me to change my thinking in any respect. 

Now, as to the totally false allegation as 
to my “prejudices against Italians and 
Poles.” My record of 29 years in Congress, 
which is a matter of public knowledge for 
all to see, has been to the contrary. 

It is no secret that I have Americans of 
Italian and Polish origin on my personal 
staff and on the staffs of committees under 
my chairmanship. 

Incidentally, I want to also state that 
I recommended an American of Italian ori- 
gin for one of the most important positions 
in another agency in the executive branch. 
I haven’t heard any protests from the Sons 
of Italy or the other Italian organizations 
that my Italo-American candidate failed 
to get the appointment. 

Let me add a more general remark. While 
I have no quarrel with one having pride 
with one’s ancestry, that pride should not 
become a controlling factor on whether or 
not a particular person should be given a 
job to make certain that a particular ethnic 
group is given recognition. 

Such thinking is prejudicial all right. It 
is prejudicial unfortunately to the best in- 
terests of America, since we are and should 
always strive to be Americans, not Italian- 
Americans, Polish-Americans, etc. 

When we seek to fill a responsible position 
in Government, the test should be whether 
a person is qualified by experience and not 
whether he qualifies because he is of a mi- 
nority group. 

I always have said and I say it again, 
nationalities groups are not assets for our 
country. They are a devisive influence. 
They are an indirect, but nevertheless, for- 
mal recognition of an unsupportable the- 
sis—the idea that certain groups in this 
country have a legitimate interest based on 
ties with foreign countries. This thesis I 
reject, as I am sure most Americans with 
Italian heritage must also reject. 

I might add that I know of not one con- 
structive step Representative SANTANGELO 
has taken on behalf of or in the interest of 
the people he attempts to categorize as 
Italian-Americans except to shout vitupera- 
tions against those who have actually helped 
these people. 

Here is my record in that regard: I have 
been brought up and educated in an at- 
mosphere of admiration for the Mediter- 
ranean cultures and civilization, and all my 
life I have been an admirer of Italy and a 
true friend of the Italian people. These are 
not statements made to suit a politician. 

I ask my Italian critic and colleague, Rep- 
resentative ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, to com- 
pare the record with his—my record speaks 
for itself: 

1. In 1947, as a member of the House 
Select Committee on European Aid (Herter 
committee), I insisted on bringing Italy into 
the purview of the Marshall plan. I do not 
have to tell you what the Marshall plan 
did for Italy and its people. 

2. In 1949, after an investigation in Italy 
and upon my return I sponsored legislation 
which has restored U.S. citizenship to 
thousands of Americans of Italian origin 
who voted in political elections in Italy. I 
believe that by this legislation I have helped 
to reunite more than 5,000 families. 

3. In 1950, I sponsored amendments to the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, which in- 
cluded Italian refugees from Venezia Gi- 
ulia. That amendment helped to provide 
American homes for 2,000 Italian refugees 
hopelessly stranded in Trieste. : 
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4. In 1951, I conceived and sponsored the 
creation of the organization now function- 
ing under the name of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migration. 
This 24-nation committee has so far been 
helpful primarily to the people of Italy, 
providing oversea homes for upward of 
80,000 Italians. 

5. In 1958, I sponsored on the floor of the 
House an amendment to the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1958, providing for the admission of 
Italians who have relatives in the United 
States. I believe that I have so far—through 
that amendment—helped more than 20,000 
Italians to join their kin in this country. 

6. In 1954, I worked out another amend- 
ment to the 1953 act, under which all of the 
60,000 additional quota numbers for people 
born in Italy have been made available to 
Italian relatives of American citizens, or to 
Italian refugees. 

7. In April 1961 I introduced H.R. 630u, 
a bill that would revise in some respects 
America’s immigration policies. I quote from 
the ACIM Dispatch, published monthly by 
the American Committee on Italian Migra- 
tion: “In analyzing Mr. Walter’s suggested 
legislation, and using the number of un- 
used quotas from the last fiscal year, 1959- 
60 as a base—the number was 53,514—we 
find that Italy is particularly favored and 
will receive the greatest number as she will 
be entitled to approximately 6,300 additional 
immigration visas yearly, over and above 
its annual quota of 5,666.” 

I feel compelled to protest against this 
vicious campaign and answer it with facts, 
and to ask my critics what they have done 
to compare with this record. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS E. WALTER. 





Judge Learned Hand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the legal 
profession and the Nation were greatly 
saddened to learn of the recent passing 
of the outstanding and most distin- 
guished jurist, Judge Learned Hand of 
New York, one of the great legal minds 
that the free world has known. 

Judge Hand served in the Federal ju- 
diciary since 1909, when he was ap- 
pointed by the late President William 
Howard Taft, a period of service longer 
than that of any other Federal judge in 
the history of the Nation. 

Educated at Harvard and dedicated 
from early youth to the study and ap- 
plication of law in a dynamic, advancing, 
social, and economic system, Judge 
Hand’s career has hardly ever been 
equaled. 

His numerous legal opinions were so 
cogent, incisive, and outstanding for 
their clarity, legal substance, and prac- 
tical commonsense that he was long rec- 
ognized by lawyers and in judicial circles 
as “the 10th member of the Supreme 
Court.” 

Why he was never selected for that 
august and distinguished body is cer- 
tainly a matter of serious speculation, 
because his great ability, legal training, 
and many epochal decisions marked him 
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not only as an untiring student, pene- 
trating mind, and keen, gifted appraiser 
of legal problems but also as a great po- 
litical and social philosopher. 

During his 42 years on the bench he 
wrote 2,000 opinions, many of which 
were literary gems as well as accurate 
legal treatises and decisions. He inter- 
preted the Constitution the way it should 
be interpreted, as an instrument for pro- 
tecting the rights of man and reinforc- 
ing the free system under which America 
progressed. 

This philosophy was based on an abid- 
ing patriotic fervor and a profound reli- 
sious spirit which was typified by un- 
derstanding, tolerance, and fair dealing. 

In one classical opinion he wrote 
some memorable words, which are well 
worth recounting in these days of tur- 
moil, materialism, and challenge to free 
institutions: 

The spirit of liberty is the spirit of Him 
who nearly 2,000 years ago taught mankind 
a lesson that it has never learned, but has 
never quite forgotten; that there may be a 
kingdom where the least shall be heard and 
considered side by side with the greatest. 


Judge Hand was not the only distin- 
guished judge in his family. His first 
cousin, Federal Judge Augustus N. Hand, 
was another celebrated jurist who served 
for many years as a contemporary of 
Judge Learned Hand in the Federal 
Southern District Court of New York; 
also an outstanding judge noted for his 
scholarship, ability, devotion to the rule 
of law, and dedicated to lofty American 
principles. 

The Nation can ill afford to lose such 
great jurists as Learned and Augustus 
Hand, but those charged with the ap- 
pointment of our judges can take inspi- 
ration from their illustrious service and 
the high standards they set by seeking 
for the Federal bench men who meet the 
promise of their high qualifications, 
their selfless zeal, and their patriotism. 
The Nation and the legal world will long 
gratefully remember the outstanding 
service of Learned Hand and his distin- 
guished first cousin, Augustus Hand. 
They will go down in the history of 
American jurisprudence as among our 
very best judges. 

May the good Lord bring them eternal 
peace in their heavenly home. 





The National Lottery of Yugoslavia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to acquaint the Members of this House 
with the national lottery of Yugoslavia. 
Yugoslavia is one of only three Com- 
munist nations utilizing the lottery de- 
vice. It is perhaps noteworthy that the 
three Communist nations using lot- 
teries, Yugoslavia, Poland, and Czech- 
oslovakia, are the three nations in the 
past most heavily subjected to Western 
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influences. The more stringent Com- 
munist nations will have no part of lot- 
teries. 

The gross receipts of the Yugoslav 
national lottery came to $20 million in 
1960. The net income to the state in 
that year was $5 million. The bulk of 
the money is used to assist orphanages, 
hospitals, and other institutions. 

Of the nations of Europe and the 
Americas, only the United States, Can- 
ada, and most Communist countries do 
not operate lotteries. The two great na- 
tions of North America are in rare com- 
pany. 





Should Congressional Committee Hear- 
ings Be Televised? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman EMANUEL CELLER, the dean of 
the New York delegation and one of the 
most experienced and honored Members 
of the House of Representatives, is the 
author of an article which appeared in 
the TV Guide under the title of ‘““What 
Television Would Do to Congress.” This 
article deals with the exposition to tele- 
vision of hearings by the various commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives. 
Whether one agrees or disagrees with 
the position taken by Congressman 
CELLER, a serious question is raised for 
the consideration of the people of this 
country. His, as ever, considered and 
thoughtful views I find are a source of 
enlightenment: 


SHOULD CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Be TELEvIsED?—A VETERAN CONGRESSMAN 
Says “No” anpD TELLS WHY 


(By Representative EMANUEL CELLER, of 
New York, chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee) 


Hearings before congressional committees, 
like regular sessions of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, have traditionally 
been open to members of the public and 
to the press. This enables the people to keep 
posted on the activities of their Government, 
as befits citizens in a democracy. With the 
coming of television the question has arisen 
whether this powerful new mass medium 
should be given the run of congressional 
hearing rooms under the same terms, subject 
only to technical limitations, as are now ac- 
corded members of the working press. The 
Senate has no rule on the subject—each 
committee decides for itself, and Senate 
committee hearings are sometimes televised. 
On the House side, however, Speaker Sam 
Raysurn has, wisely, I believe, refused to 
permit televising of committee hearings. 
The present statement was stimulated by 
Senator JoHN L. McCLELLAN’s interesting 
article in the May 6 issue of TV Guide mag- 
azine, in which he advocates the use of 
television in this area. 

Those who, like Senator McCLELLAN, recom- 
mend that congressional hearings should be 
televised, stress the growing interest of the 
American people in public affairs. To en- 
courage and satisfy this interest, they argue, 
it is well to take the people fully into con- 
fidence by letting them see and hear, as well 
as read about, the legislative process. 
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Procedural fairness will be guaranteed, 
these protagonists of congressional TV con- 
tend, by the fact that possible dictatorial or 
arrogant behavior by Congressmen toward 
witnesses will show up and discredit those 
responsible. On the other hand, they urge, 
defiant, evasive, and untruthful witnesses 
will be deterred from excesses or be publicly 
exposed. 

I am unable to share these optimistic esti- 
mates of the results of televising committee 
hearings. Indeed, I fear that we have much 
more to lose than to gain by turning these 
necessary factfinding proceedings into tele- 
vision spectaculars. 

The heart of the matter is that television, 
for all its unquestioned wonders, is not well- 
adapted for broadcasting the sober, factfind- 
ing inquiries that committee hearings are 
supposed to be. Nor does the undoubted 
success of the medium in broadcasting cere- 
monies, addresses, press conferences, and 
debates afford a basis for contrary view. All 
such events are spectacles; they are intended 
to be spectacles. They edify as spectacles. 
What is more, whether the purpose be to 
dramatize our national traditions, to win or 
hold political support or to inform the audi- 
ence on public issues, the participants in 
these spectacles exhibit themselves volun- 
tarily. 

By contrast, the purpose of committee 
hearings is neither to dramatize, nor to vie 
for political preferment, nor to entertain the 
public. It is to inform the members of the 
committees with respect to the virtues and 
shortcomings of pending measures and with 
respect to the need for legislation not yet 
introduced. Indeed, the sole justification for 
the exercise of the subpena power of Con- 
gress, with its attendant sanction of punish- 
ment for contempt, is the search for truth. 
What is more, in the exercise of that power, 
congressional committees frequently sum- 
mon to their hearings participants who do 
not appear voluntarily, who have not par- 
ticipated in the formulation of the ground 
rules, and whose interest may even be to con- 
ceal or misstate the truth, rather than aid in 
its search. Whether subjecting such people 
to the glare of television cameras is calcu- 
lated to transform their reluctance into co- 
operativeness is open to serious question. 

Insofar as congressional committee hear- 
ings partake of the nature of accusatory 
proceedings, witnesses are neither accorded 
the traditional safeguards of the criminal 
law such as the right to cross-examine, nor 
do they enjoy the privacy imposed upon 
grand-jury proceedings. In consequence, if 
the chairman and committee members be 
unfair, witnesses face the risk of irreparable 
damage to their reputations under extremely 
unequal, not to say prejudicial, circum- 
stances. What valid purpose can be served 
by subjecting them to the further ordeal 
of television lights and national network 
audiences? 

There are other reasons why the medium 
is inappropriate for broadcasting such pro- 
ceedings. I am breaching no confidence 
when I observe that Members of Congress 
are, in the nature of their elective office, 
extremely sensitive to publicity. The tend- 
ency of committee members to “get in the 
act” in the course of hearings is well known. 
This compulsive need to compete for the 
spotlight is immeasurably stimulated when 
the hearings are broadcast live. 

Congressional TV cannot be justified by 
the assertion that the television public has 
a right to see and hear, in its living rooms, 
what goes on at these hearings. Historically, 
the publicity of legal proceedings was and is 
a right of the litigants. 

Nor has it been established that the inter- 
est of the people in receiving telecasts of 
committee hearings arises primarily from a 
desire to observe the Government at work. 
Judging from the type of broadcast the in- 
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dustry has presented, the general public is 
less interested in the serious, detailed con- 
sideration of problems than in the confes- 
sions of a Charles Van Doren, the humilia- 
tion of a Sherman Adams, the discomfiture 
of discredited corporate executives, the sur- 
liness of racketeers at bay, the number of 
times a witness takes the fifth amendment. 
It is the sensational, not the solid, on which 
coverage is focused. 

Finally, it should be noted that although 
committee hearings are an important part of 
the legislative process, they are not the only 
or the most important part. It is the execu- 
tive sessions of the committees in which the 
real give-and-take of the process predomi- 
nantly takes place, and the debates on the 
floor of the House and Senate in which con- 
flicting views and interests are finally re- 
solved. Only the committee hearings, how- 
ever, are proposed to be televised, for only 
they lend themselves to a publicity free-for- 
all for committee members. 

I emphatically agree with the observation 
that Government business is not show busi- 
ness. The work of Congress requires sober 
reflection and quiet deliberation. It cannot 
operate at its best under the scrutiny of 
floodlights, invisible audiences and the con- 
fusion of light and sound equipment. We 
must not permit any practice, however pop- 
ular, that tends to weaken the functioning 
of Government. 





Testimony of Hon. Abraham J. Multer, 
Democrat, of New York, on Behalf of 
H.R. 2783 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following remarks I made in testi- 
mony before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee on H.R. 2783, a bill which would 
increase the membership of the House 
to 450: 


STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, OF 
New York, ON BEHALF OF H.R. 2783, BrE- 
FORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, JupICIARY CoM-~ 
MITTEE, U.S. House OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Chairman, it is always a pleasure to 
come before you to testify on matters pend- 
ing before the committee and I appreciate 
the opportunity to come here today to sup- 
port a proposal which concerns all of us— 
the membership of the House. 

H.R. 2783 would provide that the House 
of Representatives shall be composed of 450 
Members. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that in fairness 
to the several States of the Union and to 
ourselves that we must increase the me:a- 
bership of the House by at least these 15 
seats. The duties we, as Members, carry are 
heavy ones and the doubling of the popula- 
tion in the past 50 years since the last in- 
crease in the number of Members has placed 
an additional burden upon us, especially 
those Members representing the highly 
urbanized areas of this country. 

An increase in the size of the House mem- 
bership to 450 as provided in H.R. 2783 would 
freeze the present number of seats appor- 
tioned to each of the 50 States and designate 
that number as the minimum number that 
that particular State may have. The addi- 
tional seats would be apportioned to those 
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States which have shown an increase in popu- 
lation which would warrant new seats being 
apportioned to them. 

An index to the importance of this mat- 
ter to our colleagues is the fact that no less 
than 20 bills concerning the size of the 
membership of the House have been intro- 
duced since the beginning of the session. I 
feel strongly that we should act on a measure 
this session and urge that this committee 
report out a bill which would increase the 
membership to 450 and which would further 
set up the procedure the States are to follow 
in any reapportionment and provide for court 
review of any action taken by the legislatures 
of the States. 

With regard to reapportionment in the 
States I would urge the committee to con- 
sider the provisions contained in H.R. 841, a 
bill which I introduced on January 3, 1961. 
H.R. 841 would require the establishment of 
contiguous and compact congressional dis- 
tricts containing approximately the same 
number of inhabitants. 

Thank you. 





Who Controls U.S. Export Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
express extreme gratification that the 
House Committee on Rules, following a 
hearing on August 23, 1961, reported fa- 
vorably House Resolution 403, to create 
a select committee to conduct an investi- 
gation of the administration, operation, 
and enforcement of the Export Control 
Act of 1949 and related acts. 

Having joined with the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kitcu1n] and 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Lipscoms] in support of this resolution, 
I think it important that Members of the 
House be informed as to what this meas- 
ure seeks to accomplish. 

Mr. Speaker, in testifying before the 
Rules Committee, I stated that my pref- 
erence was legislation to completely cut 
off all shipments into all Communist 
countries, including Yugoslavia, Poland, 
and Cuba. I have introduced H.R. 8547 
to accomplish that purpose. However, 
as a prelude to the passage of my own 
bill, I am strongly supporting House Res- 
olution 403, because I am at a loss to 
understand why the administration is 
allowing the export from the United 
States of materials that seem to me to be 
of great strategic military value to the 
Sino-Soviet bloc and I believe that it is 
essential that Congress find out more 
with regard to our policy of issuing ex- 
port licenses. 

As I stated to the Rules Committee, a 
group of House Members were recently 
led to believe, by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, that the policy is that we will al- 
low shipment of any materials which the 
Soviet Union can acquire elsewhere in 
the world. For example, the Defense 
Department raised objections to the ex- 
port of a machine to bore V-8 engine 
blocks. This machine would have great- 
ly increased the Soviets’ capacity to pro- 
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duce automotive engines for trucks so 
vital to military transportation. Nine 
days after the Defense Department 
action, however, it reversed itself and a 
permit was issued on the basis that simi- 
lar equipment could be obtained in an- 
other country. 

In connection with export permits, I 
have taken strong exception to the pol- 
icy of the Department of Commerce of 
not making public the names of export- 
ers. I have been told that the reason 
these names are not being furnished is 
that the business firms do not want their 
names given out. To me, it is obvious 
that the reason these firms do not want 
their names publicized is because they 
are embarrassed to have it known that 
they are selling materials that are of 
obvious military significance to the Com- 
munists. Ball bearings, synthetic rub- 
ber, railroad equipment, and all kinds 
of items that are said to be of nonmili- 
tary value are being shipped behind the 
Iron Curtain in increasing quantities. 
The dollar value of U.S. goods licensed 
for shipment to the Soviet bloc increased 
800 percent in the 3 weeks following 
President Kennedy’s frank address to 
the Nation on the Berlin crisis, as com- 
pared to the preceding 3 weeks. 

In June, the Department of Commerce 
lifted the ban and announced that its 
subsidized farm commodities would be 
sold to the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites. Some of us were told by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce that no food was 
being shipped, following which his at- 
tention was called to the fact that he 
was in error. A recent article in the 
newspapers referred to a reduction in 
food shipments, so it causes some of us 
to wonder if the Secretary knows actu- 
ally what is going on. 

I am now seeking information as to 
the licenses issued for technical data 
which is being sent to Communist coun- 
tries almost daily. I feel that it is 
important that the Congress know what 
is going on. I think this should have 
some bearing on our foreign aid pro- 
gram. For example, we helped Poland 
build a new steel plant. I asked the 
Secretary of State recently as to whether 
or not the Soviet Union would get some 
of the product of this steel mill and he 
admitted that it would. He went on to 
say that he had picketed shipments of 
scrap iron going to Japan before World 
War II. I wonder why he now favors 
sending scrap iron to the Communists? 

Mr. Khrushchev has said that he is 
going to bury us. It seems to me, MY. 
Speaker, that we are in the process of 
helping him do just that. I think that 
someone at a lower echelon is making 
policy and that the President and the 
members of the Cabinet are so busy that 
they themselves do not know what is 
going on. I think there should be an im- 
mediate curtailment of shipments to the 
Soviet bloc, until a policy in line with 
the national interest can be worked out 
with the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, Poland is making a loan 
to Cuba and among other things, the 
proceeds will be used to build a shipyard 
and battery repair facilities. Obviously, 
this is designed to provide a base for 
Russian submarines, yet the administra- 
tion goes on the naive basis that by 
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helping Poland we are buying the good 
will of the Polish people. Actually, it 
seems to me we are assisting the Com- 
munist leadership of Poland to hold these 
people under the lash of Godless com- 
munism. As I said earlier, I personally 
believe that we should cut off all trade 
with all Communist countries, but in the 
interval and until Congress meets in 
1962, I would hope that a select com- 
mittee, as provided for in House Resolu- 
tion 403, would look into these things 
and as a result of their investigations 
and study let the Congress and the 
American people know what is going on. 





Farmers Not To Blame for Increased Costs 
of Bread 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, the Congress recently passed a 
new wheat program for the 1962 crop. 
One of its main provisions increased the 
support level for wheat from $1.79 to $2 
a bushel in exchange for a 10-percent 
reduction in wheat acreage. Just this 
week, the president of the American 
Bakers Association said that it would 
be a miracle if the price of bread is not 
increased 1 cent a loaf, and the higher 
support price of wheat was listed as the 
primary reason for the increase. There 
was immediately a hue and cry raised 
about the wheat program. Some people 
cited this prospective increase in bread 
prices as further proof of the failure of 
what they call a multibillion dollar sub- 
sidy program for farmers. Now what 
are the facts? First, increased labor 
costs, increased costs for wax paper, and 
increases in a number of other items are 
listed as the reasons for the increase in 
the cost of bread. The increase in the 
wheat price support represents less than 
one-third cent a loaf, and this increase 
will not be reflected in the market for 
another year. This is just another ex- 
ample of how people from urban areas 
take out their dissatisfaction with higher 
food prices on the farmers. 

From 1950 through 1960 the price of 
bread rose 6 cents a loaf. Yet, the 
farmer’s share of the cost of each loaf 
of bread declined 15 percent. Other fac- 
tors were solely responsible for higher 
bread costs. In recent months the anti- 
farmer propaganda has decreased in 
tone and intensity. 

A major reason for this is the fact 
that the present Secretary of Agriculture 
stands up for the farmers against unfair 
attacks. He does not feed the propa- 
ganda campaign, as did his predecessor, 
by undermining and undercutting the 
programs passed by Congress for the 
benefit of agriculture. But the farm 
programs are still fair game for people 
who like to make political capital out 
of them in the large consuming areas— 
even though the facts prove conclusively 
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that the farmers are not to blame— 
that they are receiving less and less of 
every dollar spent by the consumer on 
food. 





Civilian Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, numerous 
patriotic groups have expressed concern 
over indications that there are those who 
would subjugate the sovereignty of this 
country to the international collectivists. 
Invariably these groups urge a policy of 
firmness, devoid of compromise to the 
international Communist conspiracy. In 
order to provide facts on the recent con- 
troversy involving civilian control of the 
military, I made the following address 
which was broadcast over a number of 
radio stations. I submit the text of this 
address for the study of the readers of 
the REcorpD: 

CIVILIAN CONTROL 

The issue of civilian control of the mili- 
tary has been raised in the Congress. 

The principle of military subordination to 
civilian control has been extended by some 
to include activities which seem to involve 
matters of conscience. 

When one considers that the so-called 
police action in Korea and the use of Fed- 
eral troops in Little Rock are traceable to 
civilian control, it seems to me that a defini- 
tion of the principle is overdue. 

Let us return to the birth pangs of our Re- 
public. Let us review the genesis of the 
military. Let us search for the truth. 

On June 14, 1775, the Second Continental 
Congress authorized the formation of 10 
companies of infantry and directed that these 
companies join with the 16,000 men of the 
New England Army near Boston. It is gen- 
erally accepted that this act created the 
Continental Army and gave to the Army the 
distinction of being the senior service among 
the military components of the Department 
of Defense. Gen. George Washington, as 
“chief general” of the Continental Army, 
maintained a deference to the civil author- 
ity of the Congress and its instrumentalities 
that has served as an unbroken precedent 
for American military leadership. The Con- 
tinental Congress, as executive agent for the 
conduct of the Revolutionary War, developed 
a Board of War to exercise the function. 
When the Articles of Confederation of 1777 
were finally ratified by Maryland in 1781, 
the Board was replaced by a Department of 
War. It is of interest to note that Maryland 
had instructed her delegates in 1778 not to 
agree to the Confederation until matters re- 
specting the western lands were settled. 
However, on January 30, 1781, finding that 
the enemies of the country took advantage 
of the circumstance to disseminate opinions 
of an ultimate dissolution of the Union, the 
Maryland Legislature passed an act to em- 
power their delegates to subscribe and ratify 
the articles forthwith. The waiving of dis- 
agreements, the closing of ranks and the 
presentation of a united American front to 
those who would seek to divide us is tra- 
ditional. 

Article I, section 8, of the Constitution of 
the United States (1787), which superseded 
the Articles of Confederation (1777), pro- 
vided for Congress “to declare War—raise 
and support Armies—make Rules for the 
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Government and Regulation of the land and 
naval forces—calling forth the militia—or- 
ganizing, arming and disciplining the militia, 
and for governing such part of them as may 
be employed in the service of the United 
States, reserving to the States respectively, 
the appointment of the officers, and the 
authority of training the militia according 
to the discipline prescribed by Congress.” 

Article II, section 2, of the Constitution 
further prescribes that “the President shall 
be Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, and of the militia 
of the several States when called into the 
actual service of the United States.” 

Still further, article VI of the Constitu- 
tion prescribes that, “this Constitution, and 
the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof; and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land;” The first act 
of Congress under the Constitution relating 
to the Army was the act of 1789 which con- 
tinued in heing the Army created by the 
earlier Continental Congress. In 1792 the 
Congress passed the Militia Act which re- 
mained law until passage of the National 
Defense Act 124 years later. The US. 
Military Academy was established at 
West Point, N.Y., on March 16, 1802, with a 
class of 10 cadets and a faculty staff of 5 
Officers. Several wars later, in 1857, Secre- 
tary of War John B. Floyd recognized the 
need of an Army General Staff, but neither he 
nor his successors could gain acceptance of 
the idea until Secretary of War Elihu Root 
created the Army War College in 1900 and 
paved the way for the General Staff measures 
of 1903. 

Passage of the National Defense Act of 
1916 reduced the Army General Staff from 
36 officers to 19, leaving only 9 staff officers 
for coordinating work. At the outbreak 
of World War I, the strength of the German 
General Staff was 650; the French staff, 664; 
the English staff, 232. The 1916 act also 
standardized and converted the militia into 
the National Guard and provided for a Re- 
serve Corps. Also about this time another 
important change in national policy began 
to take form. This change, through the 
succeeding decades, affected in major pro- 
portions the Army’s organization structure, 
size, and disposition. On April 2, 1917, 
President Wilson in a World War I message 
to the Congress said in part, “The world 
must be made safe for democracy. * * * ciy- 
ilization itself seeming to be in the balance.” 
This departure in concept from that of 
George Washington who, in his farewell ad- 
dress counseled against involvement in Euro- 
pean affairs and permanent alliances, forced 
a projection of the Army’s organization on 
the continent of Europe and laid the ground- 
work for the next generation of politico- 
military planners. 

Based on World War I experience, a re- 
organization of the War Department and the 
Army was effected by passage of the act of 
June 4, 1920, amending the National De- 
fense Act of 1916. This act divided the ter- 
ritory of the United States into nine corps 
areas and created three oversea departments 
to which were allotted specific troops. The 
staff at all levels was organized on identical 
functional lines. The Air Corps became a 
separate arm, Chemical Warfare a separate 
service, the Tank Corps was absorbed by the 
Infantry. The Army school system was im- 
proved and the Army Industrial College (now 
Armed Forces Industrial College) was estab- 
lished in 1924. The Officer Reserve Corps 
and the Reserve officers training program 
was firmly established. In addition, the act 
provided the General Staff with the planning 
function (to present plans for the mobiliza- 
tion of the Nation and its resources in an 
emergency), and with responsibility for in- 
vestigating and reporting on efficiency of the 
Army of the United States and its state of 
preparation for military operations and the 
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rendering of professional aid and assistance 
to the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Staff. The General Staff was organized in 
five major divisions: personnel, intelligence, 
operations and training, supply (labeled Gl, 
G2, G8, and G4, respectively), and a War 
Plans Division known as WPD, a mobile di- 
vision designed to move into the field as the 
nucleus of a headquarters staff of an expedi- 
tionary force. 

Unfortunately, the act of 1920 was not 
clear on the division of responsibility. The 
control exercised by the General Staff over 
the supply arms and services was shared with 
the Assistant Secretary of War (now Under 
Secretary). The Assistant Secretary was 
held responsible for the development of 
plans for industrial mobilization as well as 
the supervision of the procurement of all 
military supplies. Chiefs of supply branches 
reported to the Assistant Secretary on all 
procurement matters. A tentative distinc- 
tion was drawn between the military and 
civilian aspects of the supply problem, with 
G4 handling the former and the Assistant 
Secretary the latter. However, by 1941 there 
were more than 1,200 people in the office of 
the Assistant Secretary and the ability to 
coordinate successfully was increasingly im- 
paired. 

In addition to the G4 supply problem, an- 
other general difficulty was created by the 
large number of commands reporting to the 
Chief of Staff. The rather extraordinarily 
wide span of control of the Chief of Staff 
was further complicated by congressional 
acts that rapidly increased appropriations 
and the size of the Army. In 1934-35 the 
appropriation for the Army had dropped to 
$277 million and the enlisted strength had 
been reduced to 118,000 men. Seven years 
later it bounced up to where 10% million 
men and women would find service with the 
Army and appropriations of billions of dol- 
lars would be made. 

Except for its civil functions—harbor 
dredging, flood control, Civilian Conserva- 
tion Camps, etc—the Army’s work in the 
mid-thirties was more theoretical than ap- 
plied. At the outbreak of World War II 
the Chief of Staff had to deal personally, 
or through the General Staff, with 40 differ- 
ent major commands and 350 smaller ones. 

These difficulties, coupled with the in- 
adequacy of the WPD which had been 
designed for a “one front” operation and the 
problem of the relation of the Air Force 
to the existing structure which had been 
constant since 1920, led to the reorganization 
of February 28, 1942. By Executive order 
of the President on that date, the Army of 
the United States was divided into three 
great commands under the Chief of Staff: 
Army Ground Forces, Army Air Forces, and 
Army Service of Supply Forces, later desig- 
nated Army Service Forces. 

Thus, after 40 years of wrangling over 
the administrative functions of the General 
Staff, the principle of coordination over a 
large group of subordinate operating agen- 
cies was abandoned in favor of the principle 
of decentralizing to three major commands 
the responsibility for supervision. It is also 
important to note, because of subsequent 
organizational impacts, that President 
Roosevelt, in his 1941 message to Congress, 
spelled out his famous “four freedoms” (of 
speech, of worship, from want, from fear) as 
American ideals in terms of responsibility 
“everywhere in the world.” 

Later in 1945 the President also said, “We 
have learned that we cannot live alone, at 
peace; that our own well-being is dependent 
upon the well-being of other nations far 
away.” 

Thus the rupture, started by Wilson and 
the League of Nations in the 140-year policy 
of no “entangling alliances,” was completed 
on June 26, 1945, with the signing of the 
Charter of the United Nations. Thus, also, 
the signing of the various treaties and agree- 
ments stemming from the covenants of the 
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Charter has created a “supreme law of the 
land,” and the commitments for which 
place their own unique requirements on the 
Army and the way the Army is organized. 
The Army’s proverbial seesawing between the 
extremes of the famines of peace and the 
plenties of war have come to an end, at 
least for the foreseeable future. A more or 
less stable Army organizational require- 
ment has evolved in order that American 
principles may be maintained “everywhere 
in the world” and that “the world may be 
made safe for democracy.” 

Reduction of the Army to peacetime size, 
such as occurred after every war prior to the 
Korean war, is a thing of the past. No longer 
can the risks encouraged by military weak- 
nesses be afforded by the United States, or 
by its allies in the free world. 

A strong active Army constantly reorganiz- 
ing to meet the day-to-day advances of tech- 
nological advancements, is now a permanent 
fixture of our national policy. At the same 
time, neither can an Army of extravagances, 
such as historically evolved out of the emer- 
gency wholesale recruitment, procurement, 
and an unlimited purse, be condoned. In 
its stead every segment and entity of the 
Army’s organization must be constantly 
weighed in light of its continuing contribu- 
tion to combat effectiveness. Effective man- 
agement must go hand in hand with combat 
effectiveness. 

Combat effectiveness must relate to the 
nature of the war being fought. 

Past conflicts have depended on physical 
force to destroy men and render them hors 
de combat. 

Today the war is fought in the minds 
of man, to destroy their wills and reduce 
them to slavery. 
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In such a war the entire population must 
be united in positive thought and action. 

Americans are born or have by their own 
free will become members of one organiza- 
tion—the United States of America. 

Americans affirm but one loyalty above 
all—the sacred contract that made us one, 
under God. 

Americans pledge their loyalty to the flag 
which stands for all that the Constitution 
has brought into being. 

The officials of our Federal Government, 
in their oath of office, swear to support and 
defend this Constitution against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic. 

The Constitution is the contract that 
grants them office and, in the event of in- 
fidelity to its terms, excludes them from 
Official status. 

The Constitution is the essence of the 
principle of civilian control. 


Lc ca 


Vice President Johnson in Berlin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, Vice Presi- 
dent JOHNSON reassured the people in 
Berlin that we are behind them. He 
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went up and down the streets giving 
away fountain pens, apparently to prove 
that even a ballpoint pen is mightier 
than the sword. 





Impacted School Areas: Will Anything 
Be Done? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 24, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, each day 
when the Houses of Congress adjourn, 
the day of adjournment sine die comes 
1 day closer. Estimates are it will 
come in less than 1 month. Yet legis- 
lation to relieve the financial chaos cer- 
tain to occur in the Nation’s impacted 
school districts is still stalled. There is 
a petition at the Clerk’s desk to discharge 
a bill extending these statutes. I call it 
to the attention of the over 300 Members 
of the House in whose constituencies im- 
pacted school districts are located. The 
need to bring this legislation to the floor 
is urgent; it is great. 





SENATE 


Fripay, Aueust 25, 1961 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by Hon. J. J. Hickey, 
a Senator from the State of Wyoming. 

Rev. Charles H. H. Scobie, Ph. D., min- 
ister, Clark Memorial Church, Largs, 
Scotland, offered the following prayer: 


Father of peace and God of love, may 
Thy blessing rest upon this Nation, and 
upon all who lead it in these difficult 
and trying days. 

Help us to seek always to be strong— 
in the strength of the Lord. 

Help us to rely not on rockets, but on 
righteousness, which alone exalteth a 
nation. 

Help us to build our might not on our 
missiles, but on our morals, remembering 
that a country is only as strong as the 
spiritual strength of its people. 

Grant that we may resolve to dedicate 
our lives, our fortunes, everything that 
we are, and everything that we have, 
to the cause of peace with justice 
throughout the world. 

May Thy presence guide and sustain us 
throughout the business of this day, and 
forevermore. 

For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 





DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 

ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 25, 1961. 

To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. J. J. Hickey, a Senator from 


the State of Wyoming, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
CaRL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. HICKEY thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HumpHREy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
August 24, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of his sec- 
retaries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 84. An act to stabilize the mining of 
lead and zinc by small domestic producers 
on public, Indian, and other lands, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 438. Joint resolution to amend 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 so as to 
authorize and direct the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to conduct a study and 
investigation of the adequacy, for the pro- 
tection of investors, of the rules of national 
securities exchanges and national securities 
associations. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H.R. 84) to stabilize the min- 
ing of lead and zinc by small domestic 
producers on public, Indian, and other 
lands, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of rou- 
tine business. I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION TODAY 


On request of Mr. HumpHrEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
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consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of com- 
mittees, the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar will be stated. 





THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed. 





THE AIR FORCE, THE NAVY, AND 
THE MARINE CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Air Force, 
the Navy, and the Marine Corps, which 
had been placed on the Secretary’s desk. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

_ Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be sus- 
pended. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
aoe. Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
Pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
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ing letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


Report ON Tort CLAIMS Pap BY GENERAL 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
tort claims paid by that administration, dur- 
ing fiscal year 1961 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Equa Pay Act or 1961 


A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to prohibit discrimination on account of sex 
in the payment of wages by employers en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce and to provide for the 
restitution of wages lost by employees by 
reason of any such discrimination (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
Archivist of the United States on a list of 
papers and documents on the f /es of several 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment which are not needed in the conduct 
of business and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition (with accom- 
panying papers); to a Joint Select Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed Mr. JOHNSTON and Mr. 
CARLSON Members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the State Council 
of North Carolina, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, at Asheville, N.C., re- 
affirming its pledge for the perpetuation and 
preservation of the constitutional principles 
of this Government, and so forth; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





SURVEY OF IRON ORE SITUATION— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I received 
a resolution from the mayor of the city 
of Hurley, Wis., relating to the iron ore 
situation. I ask that it be printed in the 
RecorD and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the underground iron ore bodies 
represent one of the prime natural resources 
of our Nation and should not be wasted; and 

Whereas such iron ore bodies are vital to 
our national security and should be 
preserved in case of emergency; and 

Whereas the Gogebic iron range of Wis- 
consin is presently a very seriously depressed 
area recognized as such by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and the iron mines represent a large 
proportion of the wealth and income produc- 
ing industry in the area; and 

Whereas the U.S. Government should be 
aware of its responsibility in this respect; 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the U.S. Government be re- 
quested to survey the iron ore mining sit- 
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uation, that the iron mines should not be 
allowed to close down without exhausting 
every possibility to keep them in opera- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved, That the U.S. Government be re- 
quested to investigate the possibility of sub- 
sidizing iron mining in a plan of stockpiling 
iron ore above the ground as a national de- 
fense measure; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Congressman Alvin E. O’Kon- 
ski, Senator Alexander Wiley, Senator Wil- 
liam Proxmire, Gov. Gaylord Nelson and 
President John F. Kennedy. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2325. A bill to amend the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 (Rept. No. 787); 

S. 2454. A bill to amend the housing 
amendments of 1955 to make Indian tribes 
eligible for Federal loans to finance public 
works or facilities, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 788); 

H.R. 7108. An act to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act and title IV of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 778); and 

H.R. 8277. An act to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act to simplify and im- 
prove the election and appointment of di- 
rectors of the Federal home loan banks 
(Rept. No. 779). 

By Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 5235. An act to authorize the Confed- 
erated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reserva- 
tion of Oregon to acquire land within the 
boundaries of their reservation (Rept. No. 
783); and 

H.R. 5964. An act to authorize the use of 
funds arising from a judgment in favor of 
the Potawatomi Nation of Indians, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 782). 

By Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

5S. 923. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to replace lateral pipelines, line 
discharge pipelines, and to do other work he 
determines to be required for the Avondale, 
Dalton Gardens, and Hayden Lake Irrigation 
Districts in the State of Idaho (Rept. No. 
781). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 2156. A bill to expand and extend the 
saline water conversion program being con- 
ducted by the Secretary of the Interior 
(Rept. No. 780); and 

S. Res. 105. Resolution to create a Special 
Committee on National Fuels Study (Rept. 
No. 784); and, under the rule, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

H.R. 29. An act to amend section 216(b) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, to permit the appointment of 
US. nationals to the Merchant Marine 
Academy (Rept. No. 785). 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, with an amendment: 

H.R. 7809. An act to improve the active 
duty promotion opportunity of Air Force of- 
ficers from the grade of major to the grade 
of lieutenant colonel (Rept. No. 786). 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 
Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
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unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS: 

S.2466. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Alessia Murano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2467. A bill to improve commerce and 
industrial development through the estab- 
lishment of a county industrial agent pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HuMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 2468. A bill to increase annuities under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S. 2469. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to utilize 
volunteers for active police duty; and 

S. 2470. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a railroad siding in the vicinity of 
Taylor Street NE., District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

8.2471. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Huszty Boros; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY (for himself and 
Mr. HUMPHREY) : 

8. 2472. A bill to authorize marketing 
agreements and orders under section 8c of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (as re- 
enacted by the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1937), as amended, with respect to honey; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

{See the remarks of Mr. McCartHy when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. 
KEATING, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. ENGLE, 
Mr. CHurcH, Mr. HUMPHREY, and Mr. 
SYMINGTON) : 

S.J. Res. 127. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the issuance of a gold medal to Danny 
Kaye; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT, 
WITH ADDITIONAL COPIES, OF 
THE FORTIETH BIENNIAL MEET- 
ING OF THE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
DEAF 


Mrs. NEUBERGER (for herself and 
Mr. MorsE) submitted the following con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 40); 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring) , That the report 
of the proceedings of the fortieth biennial 
meeting of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, held in Salem, Oreg., 
in June 1961, be printed with illustrations 
as a Senate document; and that four thou- 
sand additional copies be printed for the 
use of the Joint Committee on Printing. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF A COUNTY IN- 
DUSTRIAL AGENT PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
with the passage of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act this year, we have taken the 
first step toward helping underdevel- 
oped communities to share in the fabu- 
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lous wealth of the rest of the United 
States. We have allocated funds to en- 
able communities with a “substantial 
and persistent labor surplus” to build 
new industries and to help themselves 
out of a situation of progressive 
impoverishment. 

This is only the first step. This meas- 
ure was never intended as a total solu- 
tion to the problem of labor surpluses 
in rural areas resulting from automa- 
tion in agriculture and overconcentra- 
tion of industry in the great cities. The 
difficulties are more extensive and of a 
longer range nature. They cannot be 
solved by a policy of waiting until the 
needs of a specific area are great enough 
to warrant Federal aid. They must be 
met by planning and foresight so that 
disasters do not initially occur. Any 
other way is too expensive both in terms 
of human misery and of the Nation’s 
economy. 

Each year new developments in in- 
dustrial technique are changing our 
way of life throughout the country. 
Often, however, small communities do 
not benefit as much as the more flexible 
cities from our advances in knowledge. 
Without expert technical advice they are 
left behind in a backwater of long out- 
moded practices. 

The agricultural extension agents do 
an invaluable service by communicating 
the latest scientific information to farm- 
ing areas. I propose that we borrow 
from their experience to establish a 
county industrial agent program. 

The industrial agents would work in 
cooperation with the agricultural agents 
in counties suffering economic difficulties 
because of— 

First. Excessive concentration on one 
product or one nonbasic industry. 

Second. A changing agricultural tech- 
nology, which produces a need for fewer 
workers, combined with a significant 
drop in farm income. 

Third. A nonintegrated approach to 
the problems of economic development. 

It would be the work of these agents 
to give technical assistance, channeling 
information on opportunities for diversi- 
fication of industries, new legislation, 
new industrial improvements and new 
markets to the local communities. They 
would also have the responsibility of re- 
porting on the local situation to State 
and Federal officials so that policymak- 
ing would be based on the hard facts of 
local conditions, and not solely on sta- 
tistical projections. They would promote 
cooperation and coordination of volun- 
tary groups now at work in local com- 
munities with public governmental agen- 
cies—eliminating costly duplications and 
false starts. Finally, they would create 
opportunities for vocational training of 
the unemployed men and women in each 
locality. 

We must not overlook the fact that by 
the creation in smaller communities and 
rural areas of adequate standards of 
health, education, and economic self- 
sufficiency we will ease the steadily 
growing financial burdens of our larger 
cities faced with sudden influxes of un- 
trained workers. 

Thus, Mr. President, for the present 
and future development of America’s 
small industrial and rural communities, 
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I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to establish the county industrial 
agent program. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S, 2467) to improve com- 
merce and industrial development 
through the establishment of a county 
industrial agent program, introduced by 
Mr. HuMPHREY, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 





MARKETING AGREEMENTS AND OR- 
DERS FOR HONEY—AMENDMENT 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, for 
myself and my colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HumpHreEy], 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to authorize marketing agreements 
and orders under section 8c of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act—as reenacted 
by the Agricultural Marketing Act, of 
1937—as amended, with respect to 
honey. 

The purpose of the bill is to permit 
honey producers, if they choose to do so 
by a two-thirds vote in a referendum 
of honey producers, to authorize a mar- 
keting order for honey. 

Honey was one of the products in- 
cluded among the eligible commodities 
in the omnibus farm bill as reported by 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, but the bill was amended on the 
floor of the Senate to remove it. 

In my judgment, this action was taken 
without sufficient evidence that honey 
producers desired to be excluded. Since 
the passage of the bill, I have received 
reports that members of the Minnesota 
Beekeepers Association at their summer 
meeting, which was held following the 
Senate action, voted heavily in favor of 
having honey included among the com- 
modities eligible for marketing orders. 
I ask unanimous consent to have a letter 
I received from Mr. Glen McCoy, chair- 
man of the Minnesota Committee for 
Honey Market Improvement, printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALEXANDRIA APIARIES, 
Alexandria, Minn., August 11, 1961. 
The Honorable EUGENE J. McCarty, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCartuy: On the 9th of Au- 
gust 1959, I wrote to you urging support of 
legislation which would enable honey pro- 
ducers to set up a marketing order agree- 
ment, if and when a majority of the industry 
should vote for the move. 

The honeypackers of the Nation made a 
loud protest in this matter, and our pro- 
ducers decided to bide a while in the hope 
the industry would support a voluntary plan 
for collection of promotion funds, as an al- 
ternative to the proposed marketing order. 

This hope has proved entirely futile, and 
we producers are now determined to see to 
it that machinery is set up to permit a mar- 
keting order. 

This summer, Senate bill 1643, Report 
No. 566, was up for action, under which 
honey would have been made eligible for 
institution of a marketing order. Again, the 
loud voices of the packers caused deletion of 
honey from coverage in the bill. 

Now, the packers represent a very small 
minority of the whole industry. We should 
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like to remain on friendly terms with them. 
But it seems to us that this is distinctly 
a matter of the tail wagging the whole dog. 
Now we are resolved to push for what the 
main body of the industry really wants. We 
are convinced that only by a systematic 
method can we secure funds for improve- 
ment of our honey market. 

Marketing order legislation from now on 
will seem imperative to us. 

At the summer meeting of our Minnesota 
Beekeepers Association, the issue of pur- 
suing the marketing order legislation was put 
to a vote. Only the packers present (four or 
five in number) were against it. All the pro- 
ducers voted for it. And at once one of the 
packers protested that the vote was “unfair.” 
What is unfair about a majority vote, we 
ask? 

I urge that when any legislation designed 
to enable honey to be covered by a marketing 
order, comes up in your congressional Cham- 
ber, you give it full and active support. 

Very truly yours, 
GLEN McCoy, 
Chairman, Minnesota Committee for 
Honey Market Improvement; Mem- 
ber Marketing Committee, Ameri- 
can Beekeeping Federation. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
have also received a letter from Mr. 
Henry W. Hansen, president of the 
American Beekeeping Federation, asking 
that honey be made eligible for a mar- 
keting order. I ask unanimous consent 
to have his letter printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE AMERICAN BEEKEEPING 
FEDERATION, INC., 
Dakota City, Iowa, August 10, 1961. 
Hon. EuGenge J. McCartHy, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR McCartHy: Due to the in- 
fluence of a small group of honey packers 
led by a large Idaho honey packer, honey 
was deleted from the omnibus farm bill be- 
fore it passed, in spite of the effort of the 
American Beekeeping Federation to have 
honey included. 

Our industry is in dire need of funds for 
promotion and research. We have tried 
voluntary checkoff, and it has failed miser- 
ably due to lack of cooperation between 
packers and producers. 

The only solution to our problem seems 
to be compulsory checkoff as set forth in the 
omnibus farm bill. If honey were included 
in the omnibus farm bill (by amendment), 
it would be possible to reach three goals 
badly needed by our industry: 

1. Make the collection of funds for pro- 
motion and research mandatory; 

2. Set up a quality control program; and 

3. Put us in a favorable position to bring 
about at least some restrictions on excessive 
imports of honey. 

We feel that it is unfair discrimination 
against the honey producers when honey was 
removed from this legislation and an oppor- 
tunity to set up a self-help program bene- 
ficial to honey producers and packers has 
been thwarted by the action of a very small 
group of honey handlers, packers, and 
dealers. 

We therefore urgently request that you 
either introduce or actively support an 
amendment to include honey in the omni- 
bus farm bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
HeEenrY W. HANSEN, 
President. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, 
honey producers should have an oppor- 
tunity to decide whether they wish to 
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develop a marketing order for their 
product. The bill would make it possi- 
ble for them to do so. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2472) to authorize mar- 
keting agreements and orders under sec- 
tion 8c of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act (as reenacted by the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1937), as amended, 
with respect to honey, introduced by Mr. 
McCartuy (for himself and Mr. Hum- 
PHREY), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 





GOLD MEDAL TO DANNY KAYE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
the honor this morning to introduce a 
joint resolution authorizing the issuance 
of a gold medal to a very famous enter- 
tainer, Danny Kaye. I am joined in the 
sponsorship of the joint resolution by my 
colleague from New York [Mr. KrEatTInc], 
the majority whip, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HumMPpHREY], the minor- 
ity whip, the Senator from California 
[Mr. KucHeE.], the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CuHurRcH], and the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SymInctTon]. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I send the joint resolution to 
the desk for appropriate reference, that 
it may remain upon the desk until the 
close of business on Monday next in 
order that other Members of the S_ - 
ate may join as cosponsors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the joint resolution 
will remain on the desk as requested. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 127) 
authorizing the issuance of a gold medal 
to Danny Kaye, introduced by Mr. 
Javits (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I also 
have the honor to announce that a simi- 
lar resolution is being introduced in the 
other body by Representative MULTER, 
of New York, Representative Bert, of 
California, Representative Corman, of 
California, Representative Krocnu, of 
New York, and Representative Lips- 
coms, of California. 

Mr. President, I should like to say a 
word about Danny Kaye, who has given 
his time, talent, and energy unselfishly 
to many humanitarian causes. During 
World War II and the Korean war, he 
entertained millions of servicemen and 
women all over the world. In peacetime, 
he has continued this work for the 
U.S.P. and has scheduled another tour 
of Korea and Japan in December to en- 
tertain U.S. servicemen. 

Closest to Danny’s heart is his work 
for the United Nations Children’s 
Fund—UNICEF. As ambassador at 
large for UNICEF, he has traveled more 
than 125,000 miles in 17 countries in 
Asia, the Middle East, Europe, and 
Africa, to bring cheer to the children of 
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the world and to promote the lifesaving 
and lifegiving objectives of UNICEF. 

His reports on film and television on 
the conditions of children aided by 
UNICEF is estimated to have been seen 
by more than 145 million viewers in 
28 languages and have won many awards 
throughout the world. 

Danny Kaye has truly become an am- 
bassador at large to the world’s children. 
He has proved that language is no bar- 
rier to a better understanding of the 
peoples of the world. And in serving 
UNICEF and the world so devotedly, he 
also has been a tremendous good will 
ambassador for his own country. 

Throughout the world, Danny Kaye 
has been honored for his humanitarian 
work. I believe we should honor him 
here, too. 

Mr. President, we have very few op- 
portunities to honor outstanding citi- 
zens who have served beyond the line 
of duty in our Republic. One of them is 
by the awarding of the gold medal. So 
it is an honor for me to seek this recog- 
nition for so deserving an American, who 
has given so much to our country, and, 
in our country’s name, to the world, as 
has Danny Kaye. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say I am pleased to join 
with the Senator from New York in this 
endeavor. I only hope our colleagues 
will act promptly upon the measure. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
the Senator from Minnesota. It is typi- 
cally generous and understanding of 
him, and I very much appreciate his 
joining in this effort. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
with pleasure that I join with my col- 
league in sponsoring a joint resolution to 
strike a medal for Danny Kaye. Danny 
Kaye has contributed greatly of his time, 
talent, and energy to UNICEF, the USO, 
and to the men who serve America in 
uniform overseas. He radiates a spirit 
of warmth and spunk that has meant 
a great deal to the people in need of a 
lift—who need to laugh and relax. We 
must never forget that a well-aimed quip 
can be a powerful weapon in the war of 
ideas and economic strength that today 
divides the world. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS PRESERVATION 
SYSTEM—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. ALLOTT submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 174) to establish a national wil- 
derness preservation system, and for oth- 
er purposes, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 





AMENDMENT OF TITLE V OF 
AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1949, AS 
AMENDED 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment intended 
to be proposed to the bill (H.R. 2010) to 
amend title V of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other purposes, 
and I ask that it be printed. 

Mr. President, a number of Senators 
have told me that they have had consid- 
erable mail urging support of the Mc- 
Carthy amendments to the Mexican 
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farm labor program—Public Law 78. 
This is the principal amendment which 
I intend to offer, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the REcorp 
at this point so that interested Senators 
may have an opportunity to study it 
before the bill is called up for debate on 
the floor of the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and will lie on the table; and, 
without objection, the amendment will 
be printed in the ReEcorp. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 3, lines 1 through 9, strike out all 
of “Sec. 505” through “Mexican workers.” 
and substitute the following: 

“Sec. 505. (a) No workers recruited under 
this title shall be made available to any 
employer or permitted to remain in the 
employ of any employer unless the employer 
offers and pays to such workers wages at 
least equivalent to ninety percent of the 
average farm wage in the State in which the 
area of employment is located, or ninety 
percent of the national farm wage average, 
whichever is the lesser. 

“(b) The determination of the average 
farm wage in a State and the national farm 
Wage average required in (a) above shall 
be made by the Secretary of Labor, after 
consultation with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. In making these determinations, the 
Secretary of Labor shall consider, among 
other relevant factors, the applicable aver- 
age farm wage rate per hour for workers who 
do not receive board and room, or such other 
appropriate information and data as may be 
available.” 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, Pub- 
lic Law 78 was enacted by the Congress 
in 1951 as a temporary program to meet 
the needs for agricultural workers at 
the time of the Korean conflict. It has 
been extended four times, and during 
this period no substantial change has 
been made in the law. 

The intent of Congress was stated in 
the original act. No Mexican nationals 
were to be brovght into this country 
for agricultural work unless the Secre- 
tary of Labor determined that there a 
shortage of domestic workers existed and 
that the employment of Mexican na- 
tionals would not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of do- 
mestic workers. 

The program is now 10 years old, and 
it is the judgment of the Secretary of 
Labor and of many who have studied 
closely the program that the program 
has adversely affected the wages, work- 
ing conditions and employment oppor- 
tunities of domestic migratory workers. 

In large part the difficulty has arisen 
from the absence of an objective formula 
or of any guideline to determine whether 
there is a genuine shortage of workers— 
or only a shortage at the low wages being 
offered and under the poor working con- 
ditions which exist. 

During the 10 years the program has 
been in effect the average number of 
workers employed on farms has de- 
creased from 9.5 million to 7.1 million, 
but during the same period the number 
of Mexican nationals brought into the 
United States increased from less than 
200,000 annually in 1951 and 1952 to 
over 430,000 annually for the years 1956 
through 1959. It was 315,000 in 1960. 

During the same period the wages paid 
domestic workers for work in which Mex- 
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ican nationals are also employed have 
remained low and in some areas and for 
some crops have not risen at all. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp two tables which 
show the extent of the Mexican farm 
labor program and selected data on em- 
ployment and wages for major Mexican- 
using States in 1960. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TABLE I 
| Average number of workers 
employed on farms, United 


Total num- States, 1951-60 (in thou- 














ber of sands) 2 
Mexican | __ ey 
Year nationals 
> Farm oper- 
by year ators and Hired 
1951-60 ! unpaid workers | Total 
fe family 
workers 
1951_. 192, 000 7, 310 2, 236 9, 546 
1963... ... 197, 100 7, 005 2, 144 9, 149 
a 201, 380 6, 775 2, 089 8, 864 
1954__ 309, 033 6, 579 2, 060 8, 639 
1955__ 398, 650 6, 347 2,017 8, 364 
1956__ 445, 197 5, 899 1,921 7, 820 
1957__ 436, 049 5, 682 1, 895 7, 577 
1958_. 432, 857 5, 570 1, 955 7, 525 
eu 437, 643 5, 459 1, 925 7, 384 
1960__..___- 315, 846 5, 249 1, 869 7, 118 
1 Administrative reports, Bureau of Employment 
Security. 
2 U.S. Department of Agriculture, Statistical Report- 


ing Service, Farm Labor. 


TaBLE II.—Selected employment and wage 
data for major Mexican-using States, by 
State, in 1960 




















Hourly wage 
rates paid 

a of |U.S. workers | Average 

Texican in work in hourly 

Major Mexi-| nationals, 1960 | which Mexi-| farm 

can-using } can nationals} wage 

States ! were em- rate 
ployed without 
ee seal. __| room or 

board, 

Con- Em- | Low-| Most | 19602 

tracted ? ‘| ployed | est | com- 
| | at peak} rate | mon 
s 

Texas__ 122, 755 |103, 680 |$0. 40 | $0. 50 $0. 78 
California_- 112, 995 | 73,430 | .75] 1.00 1.23 
Arkansas_- 27, 413 | 31, 296 . 35 . 50 .73 
Arizona. 19, 324 | 14,312 .70 .70 .97 
New Mexico. 10, 404 | 11, 257 . 60 . 60 . 85 
Michigan....| 4,815 | 11,151] .75 { :88 |) 1.07 
Colorado-.-__- 8, 492 6, 539 . 65 75 1.09 
Montana____- 2, 438 | 2, 563 | (4) (4) 1.13 
Nebraska. . 2, 9 2,310 | .85 . 85 | 1.10 
Georgia ie blibees 1, 264 (4) (4) . 66 
Ww ees t 215 1, 213 4) (4) 1.12 
Wisconsin_- 1,004; .80 1.00 1.09 
Tennessee __.- b 13 659 50 - 50 . 63 
Indiana---.-- Or ere Oa ee qtareg.iey © ae 612 75 - 80 1. 06 





1500 or more Mexican nationals employed at peak. 
Other States with fewer than 500 are: Missouri, Utah, 
Oregon, Illinois, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ken- 
tucky, Iowa, Nevada, Minnesota, Washington, and 
Kansas. 

2 In addition to Mexican workers contracted at recep- 
tion centers, 64,535 were recontracted or reassigned from 
one employer to another, sometimes in another State. 
For example, Michigan contracted 4,815 and recon- 
tracted 6,486 for a total of 11,301. 

?U.S. Department of Agriculture. The U.S. average 
hourly farm wage rate without board and room, 1960, 
was 97 cents per hour. 

4 No hourly rates reported in 1960. 

5 All of the workers employed in Georgia were recon- 
tracted from other States. 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Under the interna- 
tional agreement between our Nation and 
Mexico, the Mexican Government has 
set 50 cents per hour as the minimum at 
which it will permit its nationals to come 
to this country for agricultural work. 
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In effect, this minimum which the 
Mexican Government insists upon has 
become a kind of wage ceiling for thou- 
sands of domestic workers, and in many 
areas the wages for domestic workers 
have not gone above 50 cents an hour for 
10 years. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
establish a moderate and reasonable 
guide as to whether a shortage of do- 
mestic labor exists and as to whether 
importing Mexican nationals would have 
an adverse effect on wages and working 
conditions of domestic migratory 
workers. 

Mr. President, the amendment pro- 
vides that no Mexican nationals would 
be made available to an employer unless 
he offers and pays such workers wages 
at least the equivalent to 90 percent of 
the average farm wage in the State, or 
90 percent of the national farm wage 
average, whichever is the lesser. 

This formula takes into account dif- 
ferences between the States. While the 
national hourly farm wage average in 
1960 was 97 cents per hour, several of the 
States using Mexican nationals had av- 
erages considerably below that, as is 
shown in table II. 

I should like to make clear that this 
amendment applies only to the condi- 
tions under which a grower can make 
use of the service of the U.S. Govern- 
ment to secure Mexican workers. It 
does not impose any requirement on any 
agricultural employer unless he wants to 
get Mexican nationals. It does not im- 
pose an arbitrary or unreasonable de- 
mand for the use of this service. It does 
not require him to pay a premium wage 
to Mexican nationals. It does not even 
require that he pay the average wage, 
but only 90 percent of the average State 
or National farm wage, whichever is the 
lesser. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iryield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota have any idea when the bill 
will be called up? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do not have any 
idea now. I understood yesterday it 
would be brought up today, but I found 
that, evidently, what the leadership had 
in mind was not this bill, but a bill deal- 
ing only with domestic migrants. 

It is my opinion that it will be brought 
up early next week, unless more pressing 
business displaces it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 





NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF WILLIAM H. BECKER, OF 
MISSOURI, TO BE US. DISTRICT 
JUDGE, WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
MISSOURI 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for Tues- 
day, September 5, 1961, at 10 a.m., in 
room 2228 New Senate Office Building, 
on the nomination of William H. Becker, 
of Missouri, to be U.S. district judge, 
western district of Missouri, vice Albert 
A. Ridge, elevated. 
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At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], chair- 
man, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrvuskal, and myself. 





NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF THADDEUS M. MACH- 
ROWICZ TO BE US. DISTRICT 
JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN DIS- 
TRICT OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Friday, Sep- 
tember 1, 1961, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nomination: 

THADDEUS M. MacuHrowricz, of Michi- 
gan, to be US. district judge for the 
eastern district of Michigan, vice Frank 
A. Picard, retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. Carro.u], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
Ton] and myself, as chairman. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

Proposal for an International Institute of 

Science and Technology in Western Europe. 





YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
has become increasingly evident that 
one of the most popular and acceptable 
proposals ever presented in the Congress 
is the establishment of a Youth Con- 
servation Corps, modeled along the lines 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps of 
the 1930’s. 

It is my privilege to be the sponsor 
of such a proposal, S. 404. The Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
has reported favorably S. 404. The 
House Labor and Education Committee 
has taken similar action. It would be 
most unfortunate if this Congress failed 
to act on this constructive program. 

A recent public opinion poll—the Gal- 
lup poll of August 22—shows that 80 
percent of the people believe that a YCC 
camp program would be a good idea. 

It seems to me that overwhelming 
expression of support therefore com- 
mends itself to the passage of such legis- 
lation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the poll 
demonstrating that the Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps is approved by 80 percent of 
the people be printed at this point in 
the REecorp. 
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There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


Youtu Corps APPROVED BY 80 PERCENT IN 
VOTE 


(By George Gallup) 


PRINCETON, N.J., August 22.—The American 
public overwhelmingly supports the idea of 
youth conservation camps modeled along 
the lines of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
of the 1930's. 

Eight out of ten persons interviewed in 
a nationwide Gallup poll say they think such 
youth camps—for young men who want to 
learn a trade and earn a little money— 
would be a good idea. 

President Kennedy has backed the crea- 
tion of a “token”” Youth Conservation Corps 
with a maximum enrollment at any one 
time of 6,000 youths. Alternative plans pro- 
viding for larger Youth Corps have been in- 
troduced in both the House and Senate. 

The current survey indicates that the pub- 
lic is of a mind to go further than any of 
the existing YCC proposals—all of which 
would be based on voluntary enrollment by 
boys between the ages of 16 and 22. 

Six out of ten Americans interviewed be- 
lieve that attendance in these camps should 
be required of young men of this age who 
are not in school and do not have jobs. 

To get the public’s current views on the 
principle of the youth camps, Gallup poll 
reporters first put this question to a repre- 
sentative sample of 1,648 adults from coast 
to coast: 

“It is proposed that the Federal Govern- 
ment set up youth camps—such as the CCC 
camps of the 1930’s—for young men 16 to 
22 years old who want to learn a trade and 
earn a little money by outdoor work. Do 
you think this is a good idea or a poor idea?” 

The results nationwide: 

YCC camps for young men 16 to 22? 


Percent 
CR Sis on chon te pen nanitanetiinanamell 80 
SP lh ss cincreitzetes in igri etna heat 13 
PE I orescence en —-temn te 7 


The issue of requiring idle young men to 
work in these camps was phrased as follows: 

“Do you think young men who are not 
in school, do not have jobs, and are not 
learning a trade should be required to go to 
one of these camps, or not?” 


The vote: 
Require idle young men to go to camp? 
Percent 
Showlé be require@iu wi5. 22-2. ss. 59 
Shiewie Met. 2. Ee. oc 34 
Ne opltiietri ci. ST elie Sus 7 





STATESMANSHIP OF VICE PRESI- 
DENT LYNDON JOHNSON ON RE- 
CENT VISIT TO GERMANY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
have all been deeply impressed by the 
statesmanship of our Vice President, 
LYNDON JOHNSON. On his recent visit to 
the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Berlin, we witnessed those qualities of 
courage, leadership, and political insight 
which are so characteristic of this great 
American. 

Max Freedman, Washington corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Guardian, 
accompanied Vice President JoHNSON on 
his trip to Germany. Mr. Freedman has 
described that trip and his evaluation of 
Vice President Jonnson’s efforts in an 
article which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald. Every American should read this 
article, and, above all, every Member of 
Congress. It not only tells a great deal 
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about our Vice President, but it is a re- 
markable analysis of the situation which 
exists in Berlin. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article by Mr. Freedman be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


How WEstT BERLIN WELCOMED L.B.J. 
(By Max Freedman) 


(Mr. Freedman, Washington correspondent 
of the Guardian, of Manchester, accompanied 
Vice President JoHNSON on his trip to Ger- 
many.) 

Since my return from Berlin, I have read 
the admirable reports in the press on Vice 
President LYNDON JOHNSON’s mission to 
Bonn and Berlin. I am not surprised by 
these sensitive and responsible accounts of 
the Berlin situation. 

Never have I seeen a group of reporters 
more deeply moved by a political crisis that 
contains many elements of human tragedy. 
Perhaps I can add one or two points to their 
description of the journey. As the only 
non-American on the trip, I can say some 
things that cannot be said so easily by my 
American colleagues. 

There is something very inspiring, and 
at the same time almost frightening, in the 
reliance of the German people on American 
policy. It is almost as if all will be lost if 
America falters. 

They believe that neither Britain nor 
France can take up the burden if America 
defaults; and they show their trust in Amer- 
ica not by measured calculations of diplo- 
macy but by an outpouring of friendship 
and hope that can never be forgotten by 
anyone who has felt it in these last few 
days. 

Every mention of President Kennedy's 
name was caught up in the cheers of end- 
less German crowds. To them he is quite 
Plainly the supreme guardian of the endan- 
gered frontier of freedom. But he was not 
the only American who evoked these cheers. 

Few diplomats have been cheered the way 
the citizens of West Berlin cheered Charles 
E. Bohlen. The man who has never lost 
faith in the freedom of Berlin, Gen. Lucius 
Clay, received a stupendous welcome which 
showed this gallant guardian of American 
honor that he is enshrined in the memory of 
a grateful people. 

Everyone expects President Kennedy to 
name General Clay to a position of responsi- 
bility in West Berlin. That appointment 
would be a splendid stroke that would ring 
through West Germany, and its echoes would 
reach beyond East Berlin to Moscow, giving 
new courage to the free and bringing new 
anxieties to the Communists tyrants. 

As for the reverberating ovation for Vice 
President JOHNSON, no words can give the 
full measure of its significance. The most 
famous editor in West Berlin told me there 
has never been such a welcome to an Ameri- 
can in the entire history of Germany. What 
is more amazing, these cheers never seemed 
to slacken during our 2 days in the city. 

I can tell you the one experience which 
moved Vice President JOHNson beyond all 
others. When he visited the refugee center 
an old German lady gave him a shriveled and 
forlorn bouquet of flowers. She had brought 
them with her in her escape from East Ber- 
lin, 

As she presented her bouquet, she leaned 
over and kissed the Vice President’s hand. 
To hide his emotion, the Vice President 
turned his head to look in the distance, and 
there, facing him, was a ruined building, 
wrecked by our bombs in the war, and still a 
gaunt finger against the sky. Have not the 
passing years brought their mercies and even 
stranger reconciliations? 
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One constant hazard faced the Johnson 
mission. It was essential to keep American 
policy from being entangled in the confu- 
sions and prejudices of the German election 
campaign. This problem arose several times 
during the s‘ay in Germany but not once 
did it lead the Vice President or any mem- 
ber of the official party into the smallest 
indiscretion. I can testify that Chancellor 
Adenauer and Mayor Brandt are grateful for 
the skill which enabled the mission to define 
American policy so clearly without at any 
time brushing against the embattled argu- 
ments of German politics. 

The criticism has been heard that the 
declarations made during this mission, often 
in circumstances of emotional intensity, 
have increased America’s commitments to 
Berlin beyond hope of reasonable fulfill- 
ment. It is quite wrong to believe that Vice 
President JoHNsoN, acting for President 
Kennedy, gave West Berlin a blank check 
which the German people can fill to create 
the maximum duties for the United States. 

In the task of safeguarding the peace and 
freedom of West Berlin, there are increased 
duties that will fall on the German people 
themselves, and on the allies, as well as on 
the American Nation. There are risks to be 
shared, and obligations to be fulfilled, and 
burdens to be carried, and duties to be dis- 
charged by everyone in this united defense 
of freedom’s dauntless yet endangered cause. 





FOOD FOR PROPAGANDA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate an article which appeared in the 
London Economist of August 5, 1961, en- 
titled “Food for Propaganda.” 

What this article refers to is our food- 
for-peace program and the splendid 
manner in which the food resources of 
this Nation are being used in order to 
strengthen American foreign policy, help 
underdeveloped countries, and relieve 
human suffering. 

This is one of the most perceptive and 
analytical articles I huve read on the 
matter of the use of food as an instru- 
ment or as a means of foreign policy, 
and particularly foreign economic policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article be printed at this point in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Foop FOR PROPAGANDA 


WaSHINGTON, D.C.—Grudgingly, grumbling 
about waste and ingratitude, Congress every 
year passes a multibillion-dollar program 
of foreign aid—though never as much as the 
President asks, which this year was over $4.8 
billion. At the same time, with the warm 
approval of Congress, the United States 
spends up to $2 billion a year on sending 
food abroad for the needy. The taxpayer 
foots both bills, one glumly, one with relative 
gladness. He believes fervently (or at least 
most Congressmen do) that the two proc- 
esses are as different as chalk from cheese. 
Foreign aid is felt to be a heavy burden (even 
the President called it that) while food for 
peace is just the opposite—the lightening 
of the back-breaking burden of the surplus 
foodstuffs produced by high price supports, 
modern science and capitalist enterprise 
which have piled up in the custody of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to the total 
value of $9 billion. One reason for the dif- 
ference is that although many industries 
have come to have a vested interest in for- 
eign aid (since the machinery and other 
goods sent abroad generate employment and 
incomes in America) no business -pressure 
group fights for it. On the other hand, 
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food for peace is backed vigorously by the 
Farm Bureau, an organization representing 
the large agricultural producers. 

A clear indication that the two types of 
transactions have a totally different political 
impact was found in the administration’s 
attempt to sweeten the pill of the unpopu- 
lar farm bill by tacking on to it provisions 
for funds to extend and increase the pur- 
chase of food for peace after December 
31, when current appropriations will be 
nearly exhausted. It knows that Public Law 
480 (which lays down the food-for-peace 
program) is generally popular, and that 
Congress would be appalled if the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the several other 
agencies involved were to run out of money 
for making agreements with hungry lands to 
reduce the mountain of surpluses. Congress 
is even ready to allow the administration 
some freedom to make flexible forward com- 
mitments to supply food, although when a 
similar freedom is proposed in connection 
with foreign aid it is immediately attacked 
as back-door financing. 

One of the creative ideas of President 
Kennedy’s administration was to switch the 
emphasis of the food-for-peace operations 
from the dumping of agricultural overpro- 
duction to the positive employment of 
American agricultural prowess to speed up 
development as part of the whole foreign 
aid policy, using the agricultural surplus 
overtly as a tool in the war of ideologies in- 
stead of simply as a waste pipe of the Ameri- 
can price support system for maintaining 
farm incomes. As the program stands it 
provides ingenious ways whereby the surplus, 
overwhelmingly grain, can be acquired by 
foreign countries—once they have spent all 
they can afford on normal imports. 

Over three-quarters of the food exported 
under Public Law 480 is sold for blocked 
local currencies under long-term, soft-loan 
agreements. The Treasury issues a purchase 
authorization to an exporter, who buys and 
ships through commercial channels. His 
debit notes are duly redeemed by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and the CCC, as 
the final link in the chain, is reimbursed by 
the Department of Agriculture out of its ap- 
propriations under Public Law 480. Most of 
the remainder of the food is bartered for 
various strategic raw materials; about $1 bil- 
lion worth of these has been obtained. A 
small additional amount is given as an out- 
right gift or grant, mainly through voluntary 
distributing bodies. 

The blocked currencies so acquired amount 
to $4 billion (with billions more resulting 
from foreign aid). Most of them are un- 
spendable and sterilized, but many elaborate 
devices have been thought out to give Con- 
gress the impression that they are used 
and that there are no unduly debilitating 
eleemosynary effects. These funds are spent, 
for example, to pay the salaries of local 
American officials, for educational purposes 
and to develop markets for American ex- 
ports. Most important of all, in countries 
where the monetary and credit system is still 
rudimentary, the counterpart funds are used 
as a source of credit and finance capital—a 
procedure often preferred to burdening local 
budgets. But in general, these vast sums 
cannot be used without causing local infla- 
tion, and most food for peace is a gift from 
the American taxpayer. 

Since 1954 the United States has sent 
abroad food (under Public Law 480 and some 
other minor programs) worth nearly $9 bil- 
lion, representing about a third of its total 
exports of food including 70 percent of its 
exports of wheat. But such figures do not 
bring the realities home. In terms of cal- 
ories, the basic unit which measures the in- 
take of human energy (2,500 a day are nec- 
essary to human efficiency—Americans take 
in 3,200), the wheat, flour, maize, rice, other 
grains, fats, and dairy produce sent abroad 
under Public Law 480 in the financial year 
1960 were enough wholly to feed over 31 mil- 
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lion adult human beings throughout that 
12 months. This food was, of course, spread 
more thinly over many more millions who 
were already being locally but inadequately 
fed: Thus, the food sent to India now repre- 
sents, on the average, 90 to 100 calories a 
day for every Indian, against a deficiency 
estimated at 250 calories in 1958. The diet 
of 54 million children has been eked out by 
food for peace. But it does not constitute 
a balanced diet, which requires proteins and 
vitamins as well as calories. 

The administration plans to increase both 
the quantity of this food and its protein 
content. Unfortunately, in extending Pub- 
lic Law 480 in the new farm bill which was 
passed last week, neither the House nor the 
Senate granted the full 5-year authoriza- 
tion which the administration sought and 
the Senate refused to increase the amount 
of money which may be spent. Whether 
the amount of food sent abroad will rise 
by 15 to 20 percent, as the administration 
hoped, depends on the outcome of the con- 
ference between the Senate and the House. 
But the volume of shipments is in any case 
limited by the severe bottlenecks in trans- 
port, storage, distribution, and administra- 
tive arrangements at the receiving ends. 

It is hoped to tie more and more foreign 
aid projects directly to the food program by 
supplying grain to areas where wages are 
generated by the employment of much local 
labor on construction of, for example, dams 
or irrigation systems. Hitherto such sudden 
increases in incomes have inflated local food 
prices disastrously. Food for peace can op- 
erate as a brake on this inflation, which is 
normal in rapid phases of development. 

To provide more protein for foreign diets 
the administration is raising price supports 
for soya beans, cotton seed and peanuts in 
relation to those for wheat. A more am- 
bitious plan is to work with the foreign aid 
agency to persuade the recipients to convert 
grain into protein by raising hogs and cattle. 
This is still confined to a few pilot projects. 
Yet another idea is to purchase more Amer- 
ican-processed foods with Public Law 480 
funds (baby food is an obvious example). 
This would stimulate the food industry even 
more. But all these plans are, in varying 
degrees, dearer than the simple device of 
shoveling out surplus wheat as the basic 
human fuel. 

Many words have been spun—by the Presi- 
dent, by Mr. McGovern, who directs the pro- 
gram and by Mr. Freeman, the Secretary 
of Agriculture—about making American 
agricultural prowess a great prestige talking- 
point among the underdeveloped countries, 
an argument to which the Communists, 
whose people are hungry, starving, or even 
dying of famine, have no reply. But the 
President did not dare to point up this dev- 
astating contrast by offering famine relief 
to China, which has used up its exchange 
reserves to buy from Canada and Australia; 
American public opinion would not have 
stood for such a move. Popular as Public 
Law 480 is, it is so in a hole-and-corner way. 

The legislators lack any vision about the 
use which might be made of it in a world 
where the food deficit has reached 36 mil- 
lion tons a year for wheat alone. The dol- 
lar sign, the cry of “extravagance” and the 
fears of commercial exporters, both in Amer- 
ica and other countries, that their markets 
will suffer hang sullenly over any such 
initiative, shrilly as the President’s critics 
call for successful anti-Communist propa- 
ganda. The same mental straitjacket stands 
in the way of rationalizing the counterpart 
funds. This means that America fails to 
get full credit for what is in every sense a 
remarkable work of mercy and of gener- 
osity, as well as a demonstration of capitalist 
efficiency. Once again, the President and 
his idea men may have to be satisfied with 
doing just a little more good, still very largely 
by stealth. 


pace a DR 
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THE BERLIN CRISIS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
say only a word about Berlin, because 
so often people in the country wonder 
what we think. I think all of us recognize 
the utmost seriousness of the moment. 
Great powers like the Soviet Union and 
the United States do not bluff. They do 
not dare to. They cannot afford to. Yet 
there is a deep feeling in the hearts of 
all Americans, that much as we know 
we must do what we are doing, and we 
know the risk, there is ground for nego- 
tiation, that negotiations will ensue both 
between the parties among the various 
countries affected—and, we certainly 
have every reason to expect, in the 
United Nations—and that a solution will 
be found. 

But to ask the American people to as- 
sume that there is no risk involved 
would be nonsense. There is great risk. 
What we can do is understand the risk 
and, as has been said at times of great 
crisis, let politics stop at the water’s 
edge. The White House, as one of the 
New York papers has said, does not have 
to press for unity. There is unity, and 
the unity will remain in the face of this 
danger. 

It is the sobriety and the seriousness 
with which we regard this crisis and our 
determination that it shall be met with 
dignity and responsibility which befit 
the leader of the free world, and the 
fact that we are dedicated in backing 
our constituted authority, that I think 
are the best augury to the American 
people that we are neither bellicose nor 
reckless; that we know we must stand 
where we are, but, more than that, that 
we are willing, ready, and able to bring 
about an end to the dangerous tension 
by appropriate negotiations. 

I think it should be very reassuring to 
the people that we, like them—and this 
problem is on everybody’s mind—under- 
stand the risks, the dangers, and our 
responsibilities. 





A WELCOME TO KANSANS AND THE 
SEARCH FOR SERENITY 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
welcome to Kansans by Rev. Canon 
Luther D. Miller, of the Washington 
Cathedral, together with a sermon by 
Rev. Canon Luther D. Miller at the 
Washington Cathedral entitled “The 
Search for Serenity.”” The sermon is 
an appropriate message because of the 
world condition as it exists today. 

There being no objection, the message 
and sermon were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


WELCOME TO KANSANS 


(By the Reverend Canon Luther D. Miller, 
Washington Cathedral, August 20, 1961) 


It is the custom here at Washington 
Cathedral to honor one of the United States 
each Sunday. Today we honor the State 
of Kansas. In recognition of the Kansas 
centennial we had as speciai lesson readers 
Senator ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL and Senator 
FranK Caruson. Also the Governor of 
Kansas issued a proclamation of thanksgiv- 
ing in celebration of 100 years of statehood. 
Also to mark the centennial year the State, 
through voluntary contributions, is present- 
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ing to Washington Cathedral a 590-pound 
bell to be part of a 10-bell peal to be placed 
in the Gloria in Excelsis Tower. The bell 
will be inscribed: “From the people of Kan- 
sas.” Interest in the gift of the bell and 
this service has been possible through the 
efforts of Mrs. Gordon Hurlbut, Jr., and 
Mrs. John A. Shahan, regional chairman of 
the National Cathedral Association. Just 
a personal word—I was stationed at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., for 9 years as chaplain 
of the Army’s Command and General Staff 
College, so we Millers feel that we are part 
Kansans, at least. Those of us associated 
with the cathedral give you people from 
Kansas a special welcome to this service 
and may God bless you all always. 


THE SEARCH FOR SERENITY 


(By the Reverend Canon Luther D. Miller, 
Washington Cathedral, August 20, 1961) 


The nameless, indefinable longing of our 
day is for safety and security. Behind the 
tempo and tension of current unrest—behind 
the turmoil in the world—and we surely do 
have turmoil in Asia, in Tunisia, in South 
America, in Europe, in Africa, and now the 
Berlin crisis. Did you happen to see the 
cartoon in the New Yorker last week? A 
doctor is handing a prescription to his pa- 
tient with these words: “I’m going to give 
you something to take the instant it looks 
as if the Berlin crisis is coming to a head.” 
Perhaps this is the time for the patient to 
take the medicine, for Khrushchev is doing 
a lot of missile rattling and bragging about 
the new Russian bomb with the power of 100 
million tons of TNT. Then the closing of the 
Bradenburg gate and the ringing of Berlin 
with Soviet divisions. Then Khrushchev 
bulled the Italian Premier, saying that Italy 
and Great Britain, as U.S. bases, would be 
Russian hostages should war break out. Then 
the United States has upped the defense ap- 
propriation to over $46 billion. Then 25,000 
men are to be called for Army duty in Sep- 
tember and 113 National Guard and Reserve 
units and Reserve units of the Navy and Air 
Force have been alerted, a 1,500-man battle 
group ordered to Berlin by the President. I 
think the man in the cartoon had better get 
his prescription filled for it looks as if the 
Berlin crisis is coming to a head. Behind all 
this is the feeling among so many of our 
people that we are no longer secure. We are 
finally discovering that the United States and 
the free world is vulnerable, and that the 
world can get at us. 

Almost every day someone will say: “I’m 
scared to death; where is this peace which 
religion promises? Why do we all feel so 
insecure? How can we attain poise and per- 
spective?” It is this sense of something 
impending which makes living so difficult— 
for we do not know what lies ahead. 

What the scared, bewildered people of our 
day want above all things is some secret 
place where tension will be subdued, where 
the streams are never ruffled, where the 
waters are never muddy and where all fear 
vanishes. Millions of people of this country 
are looking for some soundproof chamber 
where the Russians cease from troubling and 
everybody is at rest. They long to put their 
feet upon a rock that cannot be moved and 
to live in a house that will not fall in a 
nuclear blast. What most of us want today 
is a depth so deep and a height so inac- 
cessible and a distance so great than nothing 
can reach it. 

Many people today who are disturbed 
about the world situation and especially the 
Reds’ program to make the world commu- 
nistic, many of those pepole would be the 
last to admit that religion can help them. 
If it were suggested that the church offered 
the way out—they would regard it as an 
empty jest. I was reading recently about 
a clergyman who had been invited to speak 
at a youth conference, on the subject “The 
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Place of the Church in a Challenging World 
Order.” The room was crowded with a se- 
lected group from colleges and universi- 
ties, and as he entered a heated discussion 
was in progress and the chairman said, 
“Well, at least we are agreed that the 
church can do little for us and we will have 
to turn to something else,” and the whole 
conference group heartily applauded. It 
was not a very auspicious setting for the 
speaker and yet strangely enough before the 
hour was over they adopted, on their own 
initiative, a resolution stating that only in 
the return to some fundamental philosophy 
of life which dealt with the supernatural 
could the world ever again have peace of 
mind or heart. They had no sympathy 
with the church; but they could not escape 
the need of God. 

It is security that people want. The world 
right now is in the mood to pay almost 
any price for it. We are perfectly willing 
to toss aside everything no matter how dear 
and vital it may have been in the past, if 
only we can feel secure. That is especially 
so in our national life. Why many people 
today are perfectly willing to change the 
form of government, scrap any theory of 
national life, if only they can have security. 
The watchcry of a former generation was 
political freedom, but that of our genera- 
tion is political security. 

Behind all treaties, international confer- 
ences, undercover arrangements and secret 
alliances is the quest for security. That 
seems to be the goal of the world—security. 
Most nations are attempting to obtain as 
much as possible for themselves by giving as 
little as possible. The great interest in space 
vehicles that has aroused our country and 
the world since Russia has put two men in 
orbit and the United States two men in 
space—since then our people feel unsafe and 
afraid and are determined to have security 
at any cost. 

It is a significant fact that an era in which 
the sense of insecurity is so rife should be 
one which has largely turned its face from 
God. There is a strange interrelation be- 
tween insecurity and irreverence. Our fore- 
fathers. knew little of this sense of human 
helplessness because they lived with an un- 
conquerable faith. They, of course, had 
their shadows, too, but they were always con. 
scious of a presence in the darkness. Sooner 
or later we pay dearly for indifference to 
religion. Whatever else we may say of reli- 
gion this always stands first: it gives men 
reason for living and the power to face 
things as they are. It is only as man lives 
with a sense of eternity in his heart that he 
is able to stand up before life’s tensions. 
Religion offers and guarantees to every man 
an adequate power to cope with life. It 
gives us strength equal to the need. The 
most profound truth of religion is that every 
person has a place in the purpose of God. 
We do not make our way alone through the 
world. Life is not just a commingling of 
atoms. History is not just a muddy stream 
of disconnected and unrelated events. 

The universe is not just a jumble of stars 
and planets, and character is not just a 
tangled mass of twisted strands and threads 
which can never be untangled and untwisted 
to some divine design. 

We shall never live fearlessly and securely 
until we live with a sense of God in our lives. 
A tree can stand against any storm if its 
roots are down deep enough to anchor it. 
It is because we live with inadequate or false 
philosophies that we cannot cope with the 
current world situation. Religion makes the 
profound assurance that life is a venture to 
be made with God. When we cease to be- 
lieve that—something goes out of us. When 
there goes out of life an awareness of God 
and a sensitiveness to invisible things—we 
feel afraid. A sense of security depends upon 
a sense of reverence. What most people need 
who are afraid of this world situation is not 
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a clinic but a church—not a psychiatrist but 
a savior—not a readjustment but redemp- 
tion. 

Unless we keep vivid in our faith the 
spiritual vereties, seeing clearly that God 
is not dead and that Jesus Christ still is 
right and that the Sermon on the Mount is 
unshaken—unless we do that fear and 
anxiety will dominate our lives. 

We must believe that he who molds the 
destiny of nations is with us. Our trust 
must be in God and we must believe that the 
same devine hand which has guided us 
through all the perils of the past still holds 
the helm of our ship of state and guides us 
safely through every storm and every crisis. 





MIGRANT LABOR AND CONGRESS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in the very 
near future, the Congress will have an 
opportunity to remove from the face of 
our Nation a blight which has persevered 
for too long. Five migratory farm- 
worker bills were recently reported by 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. These bills, the first of their kind 
to reach the full Senate, have evolved 
from the work of the Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor under the able leader- 
ship of Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, 
JR., of New Jersey. 

Two of these bills, which I am pleased 
to cosponsor, concern the children of 
migratory farmworkers. One seeks to 
restrict agricultural child labor. The 
other would improve the educational 
opportunities for migratory farm chil- 
dren, and includes as well, a provision 
to establish adult education projects. 
The other three bills would provide for 
Federal registration of crew leaders, im- 
proved health services for migratory 
farm families, and the establishment of 
a National Advisory Council on Migra- 
tory Labor. Congressional action in 
this area will extend to migratory farm- 
workers the benefits and protections of 
social legislation from which they have 
been excluded for nearly 30 years. 

It was, therefore, with great interest 
that I noted the excellent New York 
Times editorial this past Sunday which, 
without reservation, urges enactment of 
these bills. This editorial entitled “Mi- 
grant Labor and Congress,” points out: 

All five bills should be promptly passed by 
the Senate, and their companion bills by 
the House. There is unanimous support in 
the administration for them, led by Sec- 
retary of Labor Goldberg. There can be no 
doubt that President Kennedy would sign 
them. 


Because the New York Times editorial 
is indicative of national concern for 
our migratory farmworkers and their 
families, and because it recognizes the 
urgent need for legislation in this area, 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial appear in the RrEcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 20, 1961] 
MIGRANT LABOR AND CONGRESS 

After far too many years of neglect by 
Congress it looks now as if something were 
going to be done to give migrant farm- 
workers the protection they need—and that 
industrial workers have long since been 
given. This is largely due to the outstand- 
ing efforts of Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, 
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Jr., of New Jersey, and the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Migratory Labor of which he is 
chairman, and also to a small number of 
dedicated social welfare agencies. Migrants 
have not had the facilities for propaganda 
and political pressure which the big unions 
can command. 

Five migratory labor bills—the results of 
many months of study by the Senate sub- 
committee—have been introduced in the 
Senate by Mr. Wr.LiamMs, with bipartisan 
sponsorship, and have been favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. They are due soon for action 
on the floor. 

Most important is one (S. 1126) which re- 
quires annual Federal registration of crew 
leaders—the middlemen who arrange agree- 
ments between workers and growers, and fur- 
nish interstate transportation. This is de- 
signed to establish and enforce adequate 
standards of performance in dealing with 
the migrants. Other measures place limits 
on child labor on farms outside of school 
hours, give Federal financial assistance to 
States and local communities for the educa- 
tion of the migrants and their children, pro- 
vide Federal grants to stimulate and support 
local health programs, and establish a Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Migratory Labor 
to advise the President and Congress and to 
inform the public as to the problems of these 
workers and how to deal with them. 

All five of the bills should be promptly 
passed by the Senate, and their companion 
bills by the House. There is unanimous sup- 
port in the administration for them, led by 
Secretary of Labor Goldberg. There can be 
no doubt that President Kennedy would sign 
them. 





THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to a scholarly 
and sobering article published in Com- 
mentary magazine, issue of August 1961, 
entitled “‘The John Birch Society, Fun- 
damentalism on the Right.” The article 
was prepared by Prof. Alan F. Westin, 
who was associate professor of public 
law and government at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The burden of the article is to analyze 
in historical perspective the operations 
and role of the John Birch Society. In 
it Mr. Westin suggests first, that the 
Birch group poisoned their own image 
of world events and American politics 
by viewing them as a wholly conspira- 
torial operation. Everything is conspir- 
acy and perpetrated by conspirators. 

Second, Mr. Westin suggests that the 
Birchers impugn the integrity and pa- 
triotism of those at the head of every 
major social and economic group in the 
country. That would include the Re- 
publican Party, the Democratic Party, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and other similar organizations. 

Third, Mr. Westin points out that the 
Birchers are convinced that the Com- 
munists have gone so far in penetrating 
American politics that there is little hope 
in the existing political system of Amer- 
ica to resolve our problems. 

Fourth, he points out that most of 
the Birch Society’s positive program con- 
sists of advocating the repeal of things 
or the removal of the Nation from some- 
thing or somewhere—a completely neg- 
ative approach in an attempt to turn 
back the hands of time. 

Finally, Mr. Westin suggests that the 
Birch Society advocates both direct ac- 
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tion and dirty tactics to break the grip 
of the Communist conspiracy in this 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article be printed at this point in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From Commentary magazine, August 1961] 


THE JOHN BircH Socrety: FUNDAMENTALISM 
ON THE RIGHT 


(By Alan F. Westin) 


Last April, the Gallup poll asked a na- 
tionwide sample of Americans whether they 
had heard of the John Birch Society 
and found that 39 million persons—an 
extraordinary number, according to Gal- 
lup—had read or heard of the Birchers. Of 
these, 47 percent had an unfavorable esti- 
mate of the society, 8 percent were favorable, 
and 45 percent had not yet reached a judg- 
ment. In one sense, these figures suggest 
a firm rejection of the Birchers by majority 
sentiment. But the figures also indicate 
that at the moment when the society was 
receiving its most damaging publicity—when 
the mass media were featuring the charge 
by Birch Founder Robert Welch that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was “a dedicated, conscious 
agent of the Communist conspiracy”—3 mil- 
lion persons still concluded that the society 
was a commendable, patriotic, anti-Commu- 
nist organization. If the undecided 45 per- 
cent were to be divided in the same pro- 
portion as those who had reached a judg- 
ment (and this would probably underweigh 
pro-Birch sentiment), another 244 million 
persons would be added to the ranks of the 
approving. By this estimate it can be 
argued, then, that at least 5144 million Amer- 
icans from among the most public-affairs- 
conscious 40 million of our adult population 
were favorably impressed with the John 
Birch Society. 

One reason for this extraordinarily high 
degree of support is that the Birch Society 
has become the most appealing, activist, and 
efficient movement to appear on the extreme 
right since the fertile decade of the 1930's. 
Birch membership at present is probably 
close to 60,000 and is distributed widely 
throughout the Nation, with particular 
strength in traditional centers of fundamen- 
talism like Houston, Los Angeles, Nashville, 
Wichita, and Boston. This membership 
provides an annual dues income of $1,300,- 
000. Life memberships at $1,000, special do- 
nations by wealthy supporters, and sales of 
society literature add perhaps $300,000 more, 
giving the group a present working fund of 
$1,600,000 a year. By its own count, the 
society has 28 staff workers in its home office 
in Belmont, Mass., 30 fully salaried and 
expense-paid traveling coordinators, and 100 
partially paid or volunteer coordinators. 
Its jabbing forefinger has already been felt 
in the midsection of dozens of communities, 
and some commentators not prone to over- 
estimating fringe movements warn that the 
society may become an effective united front 
for the hundreds of rightwing groups cur- 
rently operating on the American scene. 

All this being the case, it is worth asking 
what kind of group the John Birch Society 
is and how it compares with traditional 
rightwing organizations. Why has it sud- 
denly come into prominence at this particu- 
lar moment, and what are its prospects in 
the decade ahead? 

I 


However much factors like urbanization, 
the cold war, and status insecurities may 
have provided a new setting for native 
fundamentalists, a large and irreducible 
corps of such people has always existed in 
the United States. Unlike American lib- 
erals and conservatives—who accept the 
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political system, acknowledge the loyalty of 
their opponents, and employ the ordinary 
political techniques—the fundamentalists 
can be distinguished by five identifying 
characteristics: 

1. They assume that there are always solu- 
tions capable of producing international 
victories and of resolving our social prob- 
lems; when such solutions are not found, 
they attribute the failure to conspiracies 
led by evil men and their dupes. 

2. They refuse to believe in the integrity 
and patriotism of those who lead the domi- 
nant social groups—the churches, the 
unions, the business community, etc.—and 
declare that the American “establishment” 
has become part of the conspiracy. 

8. They reject the political system; they 
lash out at politicians, the major parties, 
and the give-and-take of political compro- 
mise as a betrayal of the fundamental truth 
and as a circus to divert the people. 

4. They reject those programs for dealing 
with social, economic, and international 
problems which liberals and conservatives 
agree upon as minimal foundations. In 
their place, the fundamentalists propose 
drastic panaceas requiring major social 
change. 

5. To break the net of conspiracy they ad- 
vocate direct action, sometimes in the form 
of a new political party, but more often 
through secret organization, push-button 
pressure campaigns, and front groups. Oc- 
casionally direct action will develop into 
hate-propaganda and calculated violence. 

At various periods, the United States has 
experienced both left-fundamentalism (the 
Knights of Labor, the Wobblies, the Popu- 
lists, the Communists, the Trotskyites, and 
the Wallace Progressive) and right-funda- 
mentalism (the Know-Nothings, the Cough- 
linites, the Silver-Shirts, and America First) . 
Today, right-fundamentalism spans a broad 
spectrum. At one pole, with its passionate 
thousands, is the “hate” right, led by the 
Conde McGinleys, Gerald L. K. Smiths, Ad- 
miral Grommelins, Father Terminellos, John 
Kaspers, and George Rockwells, who offer 
various combinations of anti-Semitic, anti- 
Catholic, and anti-Negro sentiment. These 
groups are thoroughly discredited in con- 
temporary America, and the major problem 
they present is a matter of defining the line 
which our law should draw between deviant 
expression and hate-mongering or advocacy 
of violence, At the opposite pole is the 
semirespectable right. Here we encounter 
a variety of different political and educa- 
tional organizations including the Founda- 
tion for Economic Education, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the Committee 
for Constitutional Government, and the 
White Citizens’ Councils of the South. So- 
cially prominent figures belong to such 
groups, which are well-financed, often have 
connections with local and national major 
party factions, and exercise substantial 
lobbying influence. Their supporters and 
leaders may long to break with the two-party 
system and start a rightist party, but they 
are restrained by the knowledge that this 
would isolate them and thus diminish their 
present effectiveness. 

The John Birch Society stands between 
these two poles. In the words of one of its 
chapter leaders in Louisville, Ky., it is a mid- 
dle-of-the-road rightwing organization. In 
order to get a precise picture of its ideology 
and tactics, I have examined every published 
word issued by the society since its forma- 
tion in 1958: in 1961 annotated edition of 
the “Blue Book of the John Birch Society,” 
its operating manual and theological fount; 
the monthly bulletins which are sent to 
members and contain the agenda of activities 
(the 1960 issues of the bulletin are avail- 
able in a bound edition titled “The White 
Book of the John Birch Society”); those 
writings of Robert Welch which have been 
Officially incorporated and reprinted by the 
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society (e.g., “The Life of John Birch,” “May 
God Forgive Us,” “A Letter to the South on 
Segregation”); and every issue of American 
Opinion, the monthly publication edited by 
Robert Welch for the society. (This was 
published by Welch before February 1958 
under the slightly more modest title of “One 
Man’s Opinion.’’) 

Measured by its official materials, the 
authenticated accounts of Welch’s speeches, 
and public comments by members of the 
society’s council, the society emerges as a 
purebred specimen of American right-funda- 
mentalism. 

1. Its image of world events and American 
politics is wholly conspiratorial. In the 
July 1960 bulletin, Welch explains that the 
key to the advance of world communism 
“is treason right within our Government 
and the place to find it is right in Wash- 
ington.” The danger, Welch says in the 
Blue Book, “is almost entirely internal.” 
And it is “a certainty,” he writes in “May 
God Forgive Us,” that there are “more Com- 
munists and Communist sympathizers in our 
Government today than ever before.” As 
recently as January 1961, Welch was inform- 
ing his supporters that “Communist influ- 
ences are now in almost complete control of 
our Federal Government.” 

Each year since 1958, Welch and his board 
of experts have published a scoreboard rat- 
ing all the nations of the world according 
to the “present degree of Communist in- 
fluence and control over the economic and 
political affairs” of the country. In 1958, 
the United States was rated as 20 to 40 per- 
cent under Communist control; in 1959, the 
United States went up to 30 to 50 percent; 
and in 1960, the figure climbed to 40 to 60 
percent. (At that pace, we will reach the 80 
to 100 percent mark in 1964). England’s 
rating went from 20 to 40 percent in 1958 to 
50 to 70 percent in 1960. Israel is presently 
rated as 40 to 60 percent controlled; Egypt 
80 to 100 percent. 

Everywhere, the Birchers advise, Commu- 
nists are at the heart of events, even some 
events that might seem to less skilled ob- 
servers remote from Kremlin direction. In 
an open letter to Khrushchev in 1958, Welch 
said “your hands played the decisive unseen 
part” in the run on American banks and 
their closing in 1933. It was the Commu- 
nist-contrived recognition of the Soviets in 
1933 that “saved them from financial col- 
lapse.” The “very idea of American foreign 
aid was dreamed up by Stalin, or by his 
agents for him.” The “trouble in the South 
over integration is Communist-contrived”; 
the Communists have invented a “phony 
civil rights slogan to stir up bitterness and 
civil disorder, leading gradually to police- 
state rule by Federal troops and armed re- 
sistance to that rule.” The U.S. Supreme 
Court “is one of the most important 
agencies of communism.” The Federal Re- 
serve System is a realization of point 5 of 
the Communist Manifesto, calling for cen- 
tralization of credit in the hands of the 
state. The purpose of proposed legislation 
requiring registration of privately owned 
firearms is to aid the Communists in making 
“ultimate seizure of such by the govern- 
ment easier and more complete.” Every- 
where, Welch concludes, the Communists 
are winning: in “the press, the pulpit, the 
radio and television media, the labor unions, 
the schools, the courts, and the legislative 
halls of America.” 

All the above descriptions of conspira- 
torial trends have been cited from official 
Birch Society literature, what Welch calls 
the society’s steps to the truth. But the 
picture grows darker when one turns to the 
“Black Book,” or, as it is more commonly 
known, “The Politician’—the book length 
letter which Welch circulated privately to 
hundreds of persons but which the society 
has carefully rejected as an official docu- 
ment, “The Politician” is to the society 
what Leninist dogma is to the Communist 
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front groups in Western or neutralist na- 
tions—it is the ultimate truth held by the 
founder and his hard core, but it is too ad- 
vanced and too powerful to present, as yet, 
to the masses being led. In “The Politician,” 
Welch names names. Presidents Roosevelt, 
Truman, and Eisenhower; Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles; CIA Director Allen Dul- 
les; Chief Justice Warren—all of these men 
are called knowing instruments of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

It is worth noting that Eisenhower and 
his administration draw the strongest venom 
in “The Politician,” just as Social Demo- 
crats do in full dose Communist literature. 
For Welch (a Taft supporter and McCarthy 
stalwart), the Eisenhower administration was 
a betrayal which could only have had Com- 
munists at its source, “For many reasons 
and after a lot of study,” Welch writes, “I 
personally believe (John Foster) Dulles to 
be a Communist agent.” ‘Allen Dulles is 
the most protected and untouchable sup- 
porter of communism, next to Eisenhower 
himself, in Washington.” Arthur H. Burns’ 
job as head of the Council of Economic Ada- 
visers “has been merely a coverup for Burns’ 
liaison work between Eisenhower and some 
of his Communist bosses.” “The chances 
are very strong that Milton Eisenhower is 
actually Dwight Eisenhower’s superior and 
boss within the Communist Party.” As for 
Dwight Eisenhower himself, Welch states un- 
equivocally: 

“There is only one possible word to de- 
scribe (Eisenhower’s) purpose and actions. 
That word is treason.” “My firm belief that 
Dwight Eisenhower is a dedicated, conscious 
agent of the Communist conspiracy,” he 
continues, “is based on an accumulation of 
detailed evidence so extensive and so pal- 
pable that it seems to put this conviction 
beyond any reasonable doubt.” Discussing 
what he terms Eisenhower’s “mentality of 
fanaticism,” Welch refuses to accept the idea 
that Ike may just be an “opportunistic poli- 
tician” aiding the Communists. “I person- 
ally think he has been sympathetic to ulti- 
mate Communist aims, realistically willing 
to use Communist means to help them 
achieve their goals, knowingly accepting and 
abiding by Communist orders, and con- 
sciously serving the Communist conspiracy 
for all of his adult life.” 

2. The Birchers impugn the integrity and 
patriotism of those at the head of the major 
social and economic groups of the Nation. 
In a supplement to the February 1961 Bul- 
letin, Welch announced that “Communist 
influences” are “very powerful in the top 
echelons of our educational system, our 
labor union organizations, many of our re- 
ligious organizations, and of almost every 
important segment of our national life. In- 
sidiously but rapidly the Communists are 
now reaching the tentacles of their con- 
spiracy downward throughout the whole 
social, economic, and political pyramid.” 
Thus, the National Council of Churches of 
Christ is Communist minded, and from 3 to 
5 percent of the Protestant clergy have been 
called actual Communists. “Treason,” Welch 
further declares, “is widespread and ram- 
pant in our high Army circles.” 

The American Medical Association has 
been “took” and can no longer be depended 
upon for support in the fight against so- 
cialism. So too with the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, which has been preaching 
dangerously liberal and internationalist doc- 
trines in its courses on practical politics. 
(When chamber leaders protested this slur, 
Welch replied that their outraged reac- 
tion was exactly like that of the State De- 
partment in the 1940’s when charges of 
Communist infiltration were first raised.) 
The leadership of our universities, corpora- 
tions, foundations, communications media— 
all are riddled with Communists, or “Com- 
symps” (a word Welch coined to avoid 
having to say whether a given person was a 
real party member or only a sympathizer). 
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Naturally, Welch and his colleagues are 
certain that these “Comsymp” elites are 
out to destroy him and his movement. 
References to persecution and images of 
martyrdom abound in Birch literature, 
ranging from incessant mention of how the 
patron saint (Senator McCarthy) was driven 
to his death, to suggestions that Welch may 
be murdered one day by the Communists. 

3. The Birchers are convinced that the 
Communists have gone so far in penetrating 
American politics that there is little hope in 
the existing political system. In his letter to 
Khrushchev, Welch wrote that the Commu- 
nists obviously intended to “maintain and 
increase (their) working control over both 
our major political parties.” We cannot 
count on “politicians, political leadership, or 
even political action.” Though he advo- 
cates the nomination, on an American Party 
ticket, of Senator Barry GoLtpwartTer for Pres- 
ident, and J. Strom THurmonp for Vice 
President in 1964, Welch has warned his fol- 
lowers that even GoLpwaTer—the most 
“Americanist” figure around in politics at 
the moment—is “still a politician” and 
therefore not to be relied upon. Welch has 
also had some things to say about “Jumping 
Jack” Kennedy. According to Welch, the 
Nation received “the exact Communist 
line * * * from Jack Kennedy's speeches, as 
quickly and faithfully as from the Worker or 
the National Guardian. * * *” And in 1959, 
Welch denounced the “Kennedy brat” for 
“finding the courage to join the jackals 
picking at the corpse of McCarthy.” 

A particularly revealing sample of Welch’s 
sense of American political realities is found 
in his description of the Eisenhower steal of 
the Republican nomination in 1952, one of 
the “dirtiest deals in American political 
history, participated in if not actually engi- 
neered by Richard Nixon.” If Taft had not 
been cheated of the nomination, Welch 
predicted: 

“It is almost certain that Taft would then 
have been elected President by a far greater 
plurality than was Eisenhower, that a grand 
rout of the Communists in our Government 
and in our midst would have been started, 
that McCarthy would be alive today, and 
that we wouldn’t even be in this mess.” 

4. Most of the Birch Society’s positive pro- 
gram consists of advocating the repeal of 
things or the removal of the Nation from 
something or somewhere. A partial list of 
the things that the society describes as 
wicked, Communist, and dangerous includes: 
U.S. membership in the United Nations, the 
International Labor Organization, the World 
Health Organization, the International Trade 
Organization, and UNICEF; membership in 
GATT (the General Agreement on Trades 
and Tariffs); reciprocal trade agreements; 
the useless and costly NATO; so-called de- 
fense spending; all foreign aid; diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union and all other 
Communist nations; the National Labor Re- 
lations Act; social security; the graduated 
income tax; the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and TVA; Government wage and 
price controls; forced integration; deliberate- 
ly fraudulent U.S. Government bonds; the 
Federal Reserve System; urban renewal; 
fluoridation; metro government; the cor- 
porate dividend tax; the mental health 
racket; Federal aid to housing; and all pro- 
grams regimenting farmers. 

Some items on this list may be opposed 
by conservatives or by liberals. But taken 
together, it adds up to a nihilist’s plea for 
the repeal of industrialism and the aboli- 
tion of international poiitics. Such a pro- 
gram can be called rational or even polit- 
ical only by people who do not know what 
those words mean. 

5. Finally, the Birch Society advocates both 
“direct action” and “dirty tactics” to “break 
the grip of the Communist conspiracy.” Un- 
like those right-fundamentalist groups which 
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have energetic leaders but passive mem- 
berships, the Birchers are decidedly activist, 
“Get to work or learn to talk Russian,” is 
a slogan Welch recommends to his followers, 
and they are certainly hard at work. From 
national headquarters in Belmont, Mass., 
Welch formulates a set of complementary 
national and local action programs, then 
issues them to members through directives 
in the bulletin and contacts with chapter 
leaders. A mixture of traditional and funda- 
mentalist techniques is prescribed. The lo- 
cal programs include infiltration of commu- 
nity organizations such as PTA (“to take 
them away from the Communists”); harass- 
ment of “pro-Communist” speakers at 
church meetings, political gatherings, and 
public forums; creation of local front groups 
(eg., the Committee Against Summit En- 
tanglements, College Graduates Against Ed- 
ucating Traitors at Government Expense, the 
Committee To Impeach Earl Warren, and 
the Committee To Investigate Communist 
Influences at Vassar College); campaigns to 
secure endorsement of Birch positions and 
signatures for Birch petitions in all groups 
that Birch members belong to (eg., vet- 
erans and business organizations); letters 
and telephone calls to local public officials, 
leading citizens, and newspapers who sup- 
port what the society opposes or oppose 
the society directly; monthly telephone calls 
to the local public library to make sure it 
has copies of the five rightwing books rec- 
ommended by Welch every month. 

The national campaigns are carefully pin- 
pointed efforts. They range from letter and 
postcard writing to national advertising 
campaigns. In the past 2 years, Birchers 
have been told to: write the National Boy 
Scouts director and demand to know why 
the president of the National Council of 
Churches addressed their national jamboree; 
insist personally and in writing each time a 
member flies American, United, or Eastern 
Airlines that they stock Human Events and 
National Review on their planes; write to 
Newsweek to protest a “pro-FLN Commu- 
nist” story (the society has a crush on 
Jacques Soustelle), to Life protesting the 
“glorification” of Charles Van Doren, and to 
the NBC network and the Purex Corp. for 
sponsoring a TV drama favorable to Sacco 
and Vanzetti; circulate petitions and write 
letters on the No. 1 project of the moment, to 
impeach Chief Justice Warren and thereby 
“give the Communists a setback.” Welch 
also sends out the copy for punchy post- 
cards to be addressed to national political 
leaders. To cite instances in 1960 alone: to 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., at the 
U.N., “Two questions, Mr. Lodge: Who mur- 
dered Bang-Jensen? And which side are 
you on?”; to Secretary of State Christian 
Herter, “Castro is a Communist. Trujillo is 
an anti-Communist. Whose side are you 
on?”; and to President Eisenhower, on the 
eve of the scheduled summit conference, 
“Dear President Eisenhower: If you go, don’t 
come back.” 

The last postcard stirred some protests 
from society members, who felt that Welch’s 
savage little message to the President was a 
bit too strong. Welch set them straight in 
the Bulletin: “It is one of our many sorrows 
that, in fighting the evil forces which now 
threaten our civilization, for us to be too 
civilized is unquestionably to be defeated.” 
The Communists, he continued, want us to 
be “too gentle, too respectable * * * [but] 
this is not a cream-puff war * * * and we 
do mean business every step of the way.” 
Welch admitted that the technique of 
planted and loaded questions and the dis- 
ruption of meetings was a “dirty trick,” but 
he still defended it as another vital tactic. 

To stimulate compliance by members with 
the local and national efforts prescribed each 
month in the Bulletin, Welch has devised 
the MMM system, or “member’s monthly 
memos.” These forms are filled out by the 
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member detailing what he or she has done 
and including sundry observations on the 
“Americanist fight.” They are then collected 
by the chapter leader and transmitted to 
Belmont. Welch and his staff, according to 
the Bulletin, spend much time going over 
the MMM’s. 

So far, the Birch Society has been success- 
ful in attracting to it some highly substan- 
tial figures in local communities—physicians, 
stockbrokers, retired military officers, lawyers, 
businessmen (particularly small and middle- 
sized manufacturers in the Midwest and 
South), and professionals, many of whom 
have become local chapter leaders and State 
coordinators. The council of the society is 
a veritable board of directors of right-funda- 
mentalism: men like Col. Lawrence Bunker, 
Cola G, Parker, T. Coleman Andrews, Clarence 
Manion, and Spruille Braden. Among the 
contributing editors and editorial advisory 
committee for American Opinion are J. B. 
Matthews, William S. Schlamm, Kenneth 
Colegrove, J. Bracken Lee, Ludwig von Mises, 
Adolph Menjou, J. Howard Pew, and Albert 
C. Wedemeyer. In several communities, ob- 
servers of the society have noted a signifi- 
cant number of 30- to 40-year-olds joining 
the organization. Welch has stated that 
half of the society’s membership is Catholic, 
that there are some Jewish members, and 
that there are Negroes also—two segregated 
locals in the South and integrated chapters 
in the North. 

Press reports suggest that most of the so- 
ciety’s members already had strong affilia- 
tions with other rightwing groups before 
the Birch Society was formed. What Welch 
hopes to do is build a 1 million member 
organization by welding together the masses 
of right-fundamentalist joiners into the 
fighting educational and pressure arm of 
the John Birch Society. In the Bulletin and 
American Opinion, Welch continually offers 
flattering salutes to various rightwing 
groups, publications, and _ personalities, 
stressing that Americanists can work in sev- 
eral forums at once for the cause. In May 
1961, for example, Welch listed two pages of 
other anti-Communist groups which he en- 
dorsed and urged Birchers to support. 
These included the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies, the American Council of 
Christian Laymen, the Cardinal Mindszenty 
Foundation, the Catholic Freedom Founda- 
tion, the Christian Crusade, the Freedom 
Club (of Los Angeles), Freedom in Action 
(Houston), the Intercollegiate Society of In- 
dividualists, the Network of Patriotic Letter 
Writers (Pasadena), and We, the People 
(Chicago). In turn, Welch’s appearances 
are often sponsored by such groups: The 
Freedom Club of Rev. James Fifield arranged 
his Los Angeles rally, and the Sons of the 
American Revolution sponsored his Houston 
appearance. 

To a large extent, Welch’s personal self- 
lessness and his salesmanship have already 
made him a rallying point for the funda- 
mentalist right, and no recent rightwing 
group comes to mind which has achieved so 
large and solid a dues-paying and working 
membership. In a world of Communist ad- 
vances in Asia and Africa, pressures on Ber- 
lin, vast changes in the relation of white to 
colored populations throughout the world, 
the Birch Society has developed a thoroughly 
satisfying way for the thin-lipped little lady 
from Wichita or the self-made manufac- 
turer of plumbing fixtures in North Carolina 
to work in manageable little daily doses 
against “the Communists.” The cancer of 
the unquestioned international Commu- 
nist menace and the surgery of local pres- 
sure on the PTA and public library—here 
is a perfect appeal for right fundamentalism. 
This highlights the fact that the society’s 
most successful efforts to date have not been 
on the national scene but on the soft under- 
belly of American democracy—those places 
where a minimum of pressure can often pro- 
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duce maximum terror and restrictive re- 


sponses. Welch has stressed that. school 
boards, city colleges, local businesses, local 
clergy, and similar targets are the ones to 
concentrate on. Above all, Welch has 
brought coordination to the fundamentalist 
right—coordinated targets, coordinated 
meetings and rallies, and coordinated pres- 
sure tactics. “All of a sudden,” the director 
of a Jewish community council in one city 
reflected, “the rightwingers began to func- 
tion like a disciplined platoon. We have 
had to contend with precision and satura- 
tion ever since.” 


m 


If this is what the society advocates and 
how it functions, what are its immediate 
and long-range prospects? In the short run, 
the society has lost one of its most potent 
weapons—the element of secrecy. Those in 
local communities who felt the sting of 
Birch campaigns during 1959-61 report that 
it was the factor of surprise at these sudden 
fundamentalist pressures and the unaware- 
ness of their organizational source which 
threw them off balance. Now, however, the 
society has been brought into public view. 
Its authoritarian character and extremist 
statements have been attacked in both lib- 
eral and conservative newspapers; by im- 
portant Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
leaders; and by political figures as diverse as 
Richard Nixon, President John Kennedy, 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy, Repre- 
sentative Sam Rayburn, Senator Thomas E. 
Dodd, and even Senator Barry Goldwater 
himself. The fact that a prominent leader 
of the society who had been chosen as 
Washington lobbyist for the American Retail 
Federation was hastily discarded in June by 
the federation because of his Birch affilia- 
tion indicates that recent publicity has dam- 
aged the society’s claim to respectability. 
One midwestern Congressman known for his 
open advocacy of rightwing movements felt 
it wise recently to seek out liberal leaders 
from his community and explain privately 
that he did not support the Birch move- 
ment. Increasingly, those “solid” figures 
who joined the group when it was operating 
privately will have to face public disapproval 
of the society, and this will probably cause 
some falling away among borderline con- 
servatives. 

In the longer perspective, however, there 
are three specific factors which deserve 
mention in assessing the society’s potential 
growth. The first is the authoritarian char- 
acter of the group and the centralized con- 
trol exercised by Robert Welch (a situation 
which has led Senator Gotpwater to criticize 
Welch directly). According to the charter 
of the society, Welch is the absolute leader; 
there is no accounting of dues or contribu- 
tions; there is no representative process or 
democratic system for selecting programs 
or defining positions; and Welch has the 
power (which he has used) to expel any 
member or chapter for reasons sufficient to 
him, without right of hearing or appeal on 
the expulsion. This has produced wide- 
spread criticism of Welch as a “little Hitler’ 
and the society as a group run on Fascist 
lines. However, Welch has stressed again 
and again that members can disagree with 
him; that he doesn’t expect any member to 
carry out a project which violates his con- 
science; and that the society definitely op- 
poses an “enforced conformity” within its 
ranks. The controls, Welch explains, are 
needed to prevent Communist infiltration of 
the society—which he believes has already 
begun or will certainly begin as the society 
becomes more effective—and infiltration by 
hatemongers. This blend of leader prin- 
ciple and group self-protection has great 
appeal to right-fundamentalists and even to 
some rightwing conservatives. The author- 
itarian setup makes fine ammunition for lib- 
eral and mainstream conservative fire, but 
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this is not likely to harm Welch a bit in 
his recruiting among fundamentalists. 

A second factor is Welch himself. The 
fantastic allegations he has made in “The 
Politician”—even though the book has not 
been endorsed by the council and is, in- 
deed, repudiated by some members—have 
branded him as an unbalanced figure and 
convinced many stanch conservatives that 
Welch is a truly dangerous leader. The con- 
servative Los Angeles Times recently did a 
thorough exposé of the society and wrote a 
stinging editorial which read Welch out of 
the conservative camp. Out of self-defense, 
Republicans in California joined in with the 
Times (especially in condemning Welch’s at- 
tacks on Eisenhower), for the Birchers were 
proving so effective in pulling the Repub- 
lican Party to the far right that some coun- 
terattack was felt to be essential. Welch 
himself has been highly equivocal about 
“The Politician.” He insists that it was a 
private letter and never published, though 
he does not deny its authenticity. In the 
May 1961 issue of the Bulletin, he alludes to 
“questions or criticism from some of our 
most loyal members” relating to ‘The Politi- 
cian.” To these, he replies that, “the con- 
siderations involved in connection with many 
such matters are varied, overlapping, in- 
volved, and with too many ramifications to 
be explained in short compass. There are 
even times when, for reasons of strategy, we 
take an oblique approach to a specific ob- 
jective, and fully to explain every step of 
our course would seriously handicap our 
effectiveness.” Having decided not to say 
anything at all, Welch assured members 
that if he, “could give * * * the whole back- 
ground of events” then objections might 
turn into approval, and with this, he dropped 
the subject of his magnum opus. 

Those members and leaders of the society 
who find anything to criticize in “The Poli- 
tician” (and many have fully endorsed the 
charges it featured) have stressed that 
Welch is entitled to his personal views and 
that their disagreement with him on Ike or 
the two Dulles brothers indicates how free 
and diverse the society is. 

In all probability Welch’s talents as an 
organizer, salesman, proselytizer, and uni- 
fier of rightwing ranks overweigh (for the 
rightwing aristocracy) his tactical blun- 
der in “The Politician.” Since he controls 
the society fully, he is not likely to be re- 
placed, and, indeed, there is no indication 
that an acceptable replacement is available 
either in the society or outside it. As long 
as he heads the society, however, ‘The Poli- 
tician” will severely limit his credibility 
outside fundamentalist strongholds. 

A third factor relating to the Birch So- 
ciety’s immediate prospects is the question 
of anti-Semitism. Repeated charges have 
been made that the society is a genteel 
endorser of anti-Semitic persons and lit- 
erature. Welch has recommended to his 
members such anti-Semitic publications as 
Russell Maguire’s American Mercury and 
Merwin K. Hart’s Economic Council News- 
letter. Hart—who often talks about a con- 
spiracy of “Zionists and their confederates” 
controlling America and whose organization 
was described by a congressional commit- 
tee investigating lobbying as one which re- 
lies on “an ill-concealed anti-Semitism”— 
is presently leader of the Birch Society’s 
Manhattan chapter No, 26. In addition, 
such open anti-Semitic spokesmen as 
Conde McGinley have rushed to endorse 
the Birch Society. In the March 15, 1961, 
issue of Common Sense, McGinley wrote: 
“Inasmuch as we have received many in- 
quiries from all over the United States re- 
garding the John Birch Society, we want 
to go on record. We believe this to be an 
effective, patriotic group, in good hands.” 

On the other hand, Welch has always ap- 
pealed to all religions, has urged Jews to 
join the society, and has warned that it is 
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a “Communist tactic to stir up distrust and 
hatred between Jews and Gentiles, Catholics 
and Protestants, Negroes and whites.” Much 
of the April 1961 issue of his Bulletin is de- 
voted to a discussion of the allegation that 
the society is anti-Semitic, and what Welch 
has to say there is well worth close examina- 
tion. 

He opens by noting that “the most vicious” 
charges leveled against him have come from 
“such notorious anti-Semites as Lyr] Clark 
Van Hyning (Women’s Voice), and Elizabeth 
Dilling (the Dilling Bulletin) on the grounds 
that my various committees and supporters 
are nothing but a ‘bunch of Jews and Jew- 
kissers.’ * * *” He then cites the names of 
Jewish members of the society such as Willi 
Schlamm, Julius Epstein, Morrie Ryskind, 
the late Alfred Kohlberg, and Rabbi Max 
Merritt, and indicates that it has been en- 
dorsed by the American Jewish League 
Against Communism (a Jewish right-funda- 
mentalist group). Next, Welch explains that 
he probably has “‘more good friends of the 
Jewish faith than any other Gentile in Amer- 
ica.” When he was in the candy manufac- 
turing business in Massachusetts, he recalls, 
he had many Jewish customers; he drank 
coffee in their kitchens at midnight, bor- 
rowed money from them and lent them 
money in return, and engaged in every kind 
of business and social activity with Jews. 

Turning to some specific accusations, 
Welch admits that he used a pamphlet by 
Joseph Kamp as a source for his book “May 
God Forgive Us,” and also paid Kamp a 
hundred dollars to go through “The Life of 
John Birch” to find errors. This was in 
1954. But later, he says he became “aware 
of both the fact and the weapon of anti- 
Semitism in America, and I wanted no part 
of the whole argument.” He had nothing 
further to do with Kamp after the 1954 
contact, but he adds that he still simply 
doesn’t know enough to say whether Kamp 
is really anti-Semitic. 

Welch goes on to relate that a person who 
had been trying to convert one local chapter 
into “a hotbed of anti-Semitism” was 
dropped from the society, and he pledges 
that the society will never become a haven 
for anti-Semitic feeling “so long as I am 
directing its policies.” After several addi- 
tional paragraphs explaining why no mem- 
ber of the Jewish faith can also be a Com- 
munist (and pointing out that Karl Marx 
was “probably the most vicious anti-Semite 
of all times”), Welch concludes with the 
following warning: 

“There is only one real danger in the 
charge of anti-Semitism today, to the man 
who actually is not anti-Semitic. It is that 
the utter (and in some cases malicious) un- 
fairness of the charge may cause him to 
react with anger against Jews in general, 
and then begin to let some of his feeling 
creep into his writings or his speeches. That 
brings on even more vitriolic attacks, with 
a few more straws to support them. And so 
the development continues until the man in 
question winds up actually becoming vio- 
lently anti-Semitic. And he seldom realizes 
that this was the Communist game and pur- 
pose all along, of which the majority of Jews 
who innocently helped the Reds to imple- 
ment it were as unaware and innocent as the 
ordinary Methodist who supports the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. And many an 
anti-Communist fighter of great promise in 
America has had his career ruined and his 
effectiveness destroyed by letting himself fall 
into that carefully prepared trap.” 

This will never happen to him, Welch 
declares; to his “thousands of Jewish 
friends” he pledges, “I shall remain your 
friend, no matter what happens.” (One 
other bit of information bearing on Welch’s 
attitude is that he has been consistently 
anti-Nasser, viewing the Arab nationalists as 
aiding the Communists in gaining control of 
the Middle East.) 
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All the evidence available at the moment 
suggests the presence of a certain ambiva- 
lence in the Birch Society on the matter of 
anti-Semitism. Welch himself seems to be 
personally without bias toward Jews, and 
he wants the society to refiect this position. 
Yet there is no doubt that some loca! lead- 
ers and members are well-known anti-Sem- 
ites. With one after another of the rabbin- 
ical associations and major Jewish civic 
groups speaking out in complete condemna- 
tion of Welch and his movement, there will 
be rising pressures to respond to the “Jewish 
attacks.” Probably, Welch will continue to 
allow some light flirtation with the more 
sophisticated anti-Semitic spokesmen. But 
it is a testimony to American maturity and 
the activities of Jewish defense agencies 
that open anti-Semitism is seen as a dead 
end today for any “middle-of-the-road right- 
wing organization.” 

One final aspect of the society should be 
noted. Welch's writings have a remarkable 
combination of fantastic allegation and 
sweet reasonableness. Along with his pro- 
posals advocating drastic action against the 
Communist agents all over America will go 
reminders to be polite while making menac- 
ing telephone calls to local officials, to exer- 
cise self-restraint when attacked unfairly, 
and to take no action which violates “moral 
principles.” “It is a major purpose of the 
John Birch Society,” he often explains, “one 
never to be overlooked by its members, to 
help in every way we can—by example as 
well as precept—to restore an abiding sense 
of moral values to greater use as a guide 
of conduct for individuals, for groups, and 
ultimately for nations.” If there are some 
right-fundamentalists to whom this sort of 
passage sounds a bit like the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, the total blend of warm- 
hearted, main-street vigilantism is still ap- 
pealing to the majority of Welch’s followers. 

Whatever the specific prospects for the 
Birch Society—and I consider them unhap- 
pily bright—the 1960's will surely be years 
of expansion for the fundamentalist right 
in this country. Several things point toward 
that conclusion. 

First, this will be a decade of immense 
frustration for American foreign policy. We 
will witness increased neutralism among the 
new nations; increased militancy among the 
nonwhite peoples over questions of color; 
constant military and scientific pressures 
from the Russians and, soon, the Chinese 
Communists; diminished American influ- 
ence in the United Nations; greater conflict 
in Latin America; and continued outlays of 
foreign assistance which do not “buy loyal- 
ties” or “deliver votes” on critical issues. If 
the United States can simply prevent these 
situations from exploding, most informed 
students of diplomacy would think we had 
done well. But cutting losses inflicted by 
the stagnant 1950’s and preparing hopeful 
future positions is not going to appeal to 
the right-fundamentalist masses (or the 
frantic pacifist variety on the left either). 
The right is unshakable in its faith in uni- 
lateral solutions and its belief that each loss 
for America can be traced to a Communist 
agent or “Comsymp” in the CIA, at the New 
York Times, in the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, or at the Yale Law School. And 
the inescapable strategic retreats of the early 
1960’s (Laos is a good example) will lend 
fuel to the fires on the right. 

Second, the domestic racial issue also poses 
a serious threat of a rise in right funda- 
mentalism. In the 1960’s the struggle for 
Negro equality will move increasingly into 
areas outside the South. Lower middle-class 
and middle-class resentments against Negro 
neighbors and Negro competitors are bound 
to increase. The crescendo of Negro mili- 
tancy and the spreading use of Government 
power to enforce civil rights will peel away 
the already thinned layers of toleration in 
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many sectors of the Northern and Western 
population. In this area of public policy, 
groups like the Birch Society—which are 
not explicitly anti-Negro but oppose com- 
pulsory integration—have a promising posi- 
tion, and the reservoirs of white hostility, 
unless carefully and wisely channeled by 
both white and Negro liberal leaders, could 
fill the well of the fundamentalist right to 
overflowing. 

Third, there exists the distinct possibility 
of an unprecedented coalition of Catholic 
and Protestant right fundamentalists in the 
1960’s. Only those who know little about 
the history of American Catholicism would 
assume that this is a monolithic community. 
Yet many factors suggest that the 1960’s 
may see an even deeper division of Ameri- 
can Catholics into warring ideological fac- 
tions than has obtained at any time in the 
past. Already some influential Catholics are 
complaining bitterly that President Kennedy 
has joined the liberalist establishment, 
that he has been selling out Catholic Church 
interests, and that the administration of the 
first Catholic President may go down in his- 
tory as the softest on communism. This 
is far from the dominant view among Amer- 
ican Catholics. Indeed, it may represent the 
last thrashing of the old, superloyalist ele- 
ment in the American Catholic community— 
a group which will be goaded to extremism 
by the sight of an aclerical, literate, sophis- 
ticated Catholic liberal in the White House 
Under these conditions, and with the magic 
memory of Joseph McCarthy to help bridge 
the chasm of the Reformation, the funda- 
mentalist Protestants and the fundamen- 
talist Catholics may enter into an alliance 
(possibly inside the Birch Society). 

But perhaps the central question mark for 
right-fundamentalism in the 1960’s is not 
issues or groups but a man—Senator Barry 
GotpwatTer, of Arizona. At the moment, he 
is the beloved crusader of the right and he 
has given his fundamentalist supporters 
every possible encouragement. Before very 
much longer, however, as the jockeying for 
position in 1964 begins, GoLpwaTeEr will have 
to decide whether he wants to be a Repub- 
lican presidential hopeful and Senate leader 
or the head of an ideological crusade. If 
he chooses two-party politics, GOLDWATER 
will have to undercut the Birch Society, for 
it could embarrass him by its extremism, and 
it is not under his control. (Already, Gotp- 
WATER has called on Welch to resign because 
of his authoritarian controls and his charges 
against Eisenhower.) Many experienced ob- 
servers of Washington politics doubt whether 
Go.pwater has the personality and the para- 
noia to become a fundamentalist ideologue 
and wander in a political wilderness. How- 
ever, if GoLpwATer should lose the Repub- 
lican nomination to someone like Nelson 
Rockefeller and if he were to decide that 
there was no hope for his ambitions within 
the GOP, he could mold the fundamentalist 
right into a cohesive movement which would 
assume immediate political influence. 

These, then, are the factors which point 
to a resurgence of the far rightwing in the 
1960’s. But, it should be said on the other 
side, a rejuvenated and expanded liberal 
movement is also likely to develop in the 
United States during the next few years. 
The signs are already present on American 
college campuses, where a decade of student 
apathy and fatalism is giving way to a 
revival of both liberal and (respectable) con- 
servative political commitment. Whether 
the Kennedy administration will move from 
its first year of dreary if realistic compromise 
to give direction and enthusiasm to the 
liberal cause remains to be seen. At any rate, 
the resources are there to be marshaled, and 
they are potentially our greatest protection 
against the mounting right-fundamentalist 
threat. 


August 25 


CASPER, WYO. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wish to 
call attention to an article published in 
the summer 1961 issue of “Petroleum 
Today.” The article is entitled “Town 
on the Go,” and was written by Peggy 
Simson Curry, who is a personal friend 
of the present occupant of the chair, my 
colleague from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey]. 
The article is the story of Casper, Wyo., 
@ vigorous, restless, and exciting blend of 
frontier heritage and modern industry. 
The article describes the very rapid rise 
of this community out in the prairies, a 
rise that was encouraged largely by the 
discovery of oil in the area. Among the 
interesting attributes of Casper’s rise has 
been the play on names among some of 
the community personalities. For ex- 
ample, one colorful early pioneer was 
called “Give a Damn” Jones, a nickname, 
of course, referring to one of his favorite 
expressions. Another was “Puzzle Face” 
Reed, who earned his title at the poker 
table. Still another was “Hard Winter” 
Davis. Still another, “Sod Corn” Gore. 
The Lucas brothers were referred to as 
“Big Bones” and “Little Bones.” That 
was a reflection on some of their extra- 
curricular activities. 

The citizens of present-day Casper 
have an inherited fondness for nick- 
names. Ben Scherck, a realtor whose 
firm is the oldest in town, is still known 
as “See Ben” Scherck, on the basis of 
his catchy business slogan, “A Look 
Means a Lot.” 

I read from the article: 

In today’s Casper, a town of 40,000 as com- 
pared to the settlement of 100 when the first 
well was drilled, two-thirds of the business 
volume can be traced to petroleum. There 
are 3 refineries in or adjacent to the city, 
3 interstate pipelines, 78 oilfield equipment 
houses, 28 oil-hauling concerns, 84 oilfield 
service houses, 53 oilfield property brokers, 
39 consulting geologists and geophysicists, 
73 oil company exploration and production 
offices, and 41 drilling contractors. 

Wyoming produces about as much oil as 
Brazil and Mexico combined. And of the $22 
million spent annually for petroleum explo- 
ration in Wyoming, it is estimated that 90 
percent is spent in and from Casper. 

This then is Casper—Indian campground, 
frontier fort, cow town, sheep town, oil 
town—imaginative, impulsive, colorful, and, 
as might be expected from its past history, 
always on the go. 


I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TOWN ON THE Go: CASPER, Wyo., Is ViGorous 
AND RESTLESS—AN EXCITING BLEND OF 
FRONTIER HERITAGE AND MODERN INDUSTRY 


(By Peggy Simson Curry) 


This was Indian country before the fur 
trappers arrived. It was Oregon Trail coun- 
try before the cattle came winding in a 
long dust from Texas to the wind-rippled 
grasslands and before the Irish sheepherders 
danced to concertina music on the summer 
ranges of the Big Horn Mountains. 

Casper sprawls along the banks of the 
North Platte River in central Wyoming—a 
town of strong personality, vigorous, restless, 
cosmopolitan; a land of blindingly bright 
summer days and winter blizzards, of raging 
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winds and spectacular thundershowers. Cas- 
per’s history is as violent and full of con- 
trasts as its weather. 

You can see the contrasts today. By the 
river, only 15 minutes by auto from the 
bustling center of town, across earth where 
Indian arrowheads are exposed by the fierce 
brush of wind or the wash of spring rains, 
is the site of the first white man’s cabin in 
the region, built by a band of trappers in 
1812, Almost in the shadows of one of mod- 
ern Casper’s oil refineries stands old Fort 
Caspar, originally known as Platte Bridge 
Station. Caspar and Casper, the fort and 
the town, both were named in honor of Lt. 
Caspar Collins, who lost his life leading an 
attack against superior Indian forces in 1865 
at the battle of Platte Bridge. (A frontier 
Army clerk is said to have given the town its 
incorrect spelling.) The old fort and the 
modern town frame our story. 

When the Oregon Trail migration began in 
1840, the covered wagons gathered where the 
city now stands, and a safe river crossing was 
established through the turbulent North 
Platte. Brigham Young camped here in 1847, 
when a few trappers’ shacks and the rutted 
trail were the only signs of the white man; 
and the river crossing became known as 
Mormon Ferry. By 1852 the number of set- 
tlers bound for Oregon had reached a peak, 
and the Indians were no longer placated by 
presents or platitudes. In 1859 an Army post 
(Platte Bridge Station) was established. 

In 1868 the cattle began to arrive in large 
numbers, and Judge Joseph Maul Carey és- 
tablished the CY Ranch. The ranch’s “poor- 
est pastureland” was to become the site of 
modern Casper. Oldtimers spoke of Casper 
as “a town built on buffalo chips,” for the 
earliest residents were alfalfa growers who 
gathered fertilizer where they could. 

Through the streets of the town rode the 
Hole-in-the-Wall rustling gang, pursued to 
its remote hideout in the Powder River 
country by Bob Divine, foreman of Carey’s 
ranch. Bob vowed he’d “bring back any- 
thing wearing the CY brand.” 

One of the most famous of the many in- 
mates of Casper’s jail was Red Cloud, great 
chief of the Sioux, arrested for hunting ante- 
lope to feed his people. The record reads 
that he was “killing game out of season.” 

The year 1888 was an important one for 
the town. The first band of sheep arrived in 
what is now Natrona County. And the first 
crude buildings, with corrugated iron roofs 
and floors of packed gumbo, appeared that 
summer. 

In the fall of 1888 there occurred an event 
that was to have even more lasting effects 
upon Casper. Some 3 miles from the rough 
new business houses with their flanking 
of tent residences the first oil well was 
drilled, known appropriately as Casper well. 

Thus, 2 years before Wyoming became a 
State, the town built on buffalo chips was 
beginning to have thoughts of another eco- 
nomic base. 

While cowboys and Indians roamed the 
single main street and the canvas walls of 
the first homes shuddered and popped under 
the onslaught of the persistent March wind 
in the spring of 1889, the Casper Mail car- 
ried this item: ‘The reported oil strike at 
Casper well last week is still shrouded in 
Mystery. Work has been stopped * * * 
workmen claiming that the 2-inch cable is 
broken and the drill is at the bottom of the 
well. It is a noticeable fact that the man- 
ager and his men have been locating oil 
claims ever since the ‘break’ occurred.” 

By June, 90 claims had been filed in the 
Casper area, most of them in the Salt Creek 
Field. And while other adjoining oilfields, 
particularly the Big Muddy, have contrib- 
uted to the growth of Casper, none has 
been so significant as the Salt Creek Field, 
approximately 40 direct miles north of town, 
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on the road toward the Big Horn Mountains. 
Here, in a basin of prairie, surrounded by 
wind-carved monuments of rock and lifts of 
broken ridges, was the scene not only of con- 
centrated oil activity but also of violent 
claim struggles, bawdy and vigorous camp 
life. Here was found crude oil that came 
out of the ground so rich that it was said 
to be “like no other oil anywhere on earth.” 

Salt Creek’s first well was brought in by 
the Pennsylvania Oil & Gas Co. in the fall of 
1889. While the cattlemen’s range wars 
were beginning and the sheep business was 
in its infancy, samples of Salt Creek crude 
oil were on their way to Pittsburgh for 
chemical analysis. President Phillip Mark 
Shannon of Pennsylvania Oil, impressed by 
results of the tests, continued drilling with 
great success. 

The Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf Rail- 
way used this “natural” oil for lubri- 
cation for many years. During the first 5 
months of that time, the oil wasn’t even 
treated, there being no refinery in town. 

While growing Casper dealt with murder, 
cattle rustling, problems of education and 
street development, oil was being hauled 
from Salt Creek and other fields by the 
“string team” method. A local newspaper 
described this early stage of transportation: 

“Two string teams were loaded out from 
here with 26,000 pounds of piping. One of 
the teams was made up of 16 head of 
horses and 4 wagons and when the wagons 
were coupled out to receive the piping, the 
entire outfit occupied a space of ground 240 
feet long and was the longest string outfit 
that ever went out of Casper.” 

Early in 1895 Pennsylvania Oil built the 
first small refinery in Casper (it was also 
the first in the State). Politicians, local 
and national, were subjected to the “45- 
minute tour.” And when they emerged, 
their shoes and clothing were smudged with 
oil, but they were smiling. 

While dynamic Mark Shannon was head- 
ing exploration of Salt Creek, English, 
French, Dutch, and Belgian businessmen 
were also becoming interested. Pennsylvania 
Oil was taken over in 1905 by the Société 
Belgo-Américaine des Pétroles du Wyoming. 
This, in turn, was absorbed by a company 
founded by English, French, and Ameri- 
can capital. 

But it was the Midwest Oil Co., formed in 
1911, that began the most intensive explora- 
tion of Salt Creek and built a refinery in 
Casper and a pipeline and telephone line 
connecting the town with the field. 

There came a time of violent claim dis- 
putes; and companies hired line riders, fast 
on the trigger, to protect their claims at any 
cost. Often sheriff or deputies arrived too 
late to prevent bloodshed. 

During the latter part of 1916 and most 
of 1917 Casper became a boomtown. Men 
in all walks of life deserted professions and 
business interests to buy and sell oil stock. 
The Midwest Hotel was a scene of wild 
speculation. Those who couldn’t get ex- 
pensive hotel rooms for “offices” set up busi- 
ness in the lobby without benefit of desk 
or filing cabinets. The town overflowed 
with people, and new companies were 
formed overnight. But by the fall of 1917 
many brokers had gone out of business, 
and the town settled into a steadier econ- 
omy. By 1923 three large refineries were 
running, one of them the largest in the 
world at that time. 

A second oil flourish hit Casper following 
World War II, when intensive exploration 
began not only of new areas but also of old 
ones. The chance of finding uranium pro- 
vided an added inducement for visitors. 
With the upsurge of the oil business Casper 
became known as “Oil Capital of the 
Rockies.” 
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In today’s Casper, a town of 40,000 as com- 
pared to the settlement of 100 when the 
first well was drilled, two-thirds of the busi- 
ness volume can be traced to petroleum. 
There are 3 refineries in or adjacent to 
the city, 3 interstate pipelines, 78 oil- 
field equipment houses, 28 oil hauling con- 
cerns, 84 oilfield service houses, 53 oilfield 
property brokers, 39 consulting geologists 
and geophysicists, 73 oil company explora- 
tion and production offices, and 41 drilling 
contractors. 

Wyoming produces about as much oil 
as Brazil and Mexico combined. And of 
the $22 million spent annually for pe- 
troleum exploration in Wyoming, it is esti- 
mated that 90 percent is spent in and from 
Casper. 

Today’s Casper is as colorful as its vivid 
past. “Nobody ever goes to bed in Casper” 
is an assumption based on visual evidence, 
for there are people moving on Center Street 
any night of the week between dark and 
daylight. And, as in the days of the fron- 
tier, a man’s best passport to recognition 
is the force and individuality of his own 
character, 

It is not considered an anomaly to see 
a cowboy wearing his high-heeled boots at 
a gathering where tuxedoes predominate 
Nor is it considered strange that a wealthy 
man’s friend may be a sheepherder. 

The town is creative. Art classes are 
crowded, night and day, at growing Casper 
College; and art exhibits hang in banks, 
cafes, and hotels. Music is a vital interest 
in the town; and it is often remarked, be- 
tween pride and laughter, that an amazing 
number of people turn out to hear anyone 
play a piano. The community concert se- 
ries is well supported, and the civic sym- 
phony boasts that 15 of its musicians travel 
more than 100 miles to attend weekly re- 
hearsals. Casper College’s theater-in-the- 
round draws packed houses, and anyone in 
town is likely to show up in grease paint at 
the Paradise Valley Play Hause. 

This then is Casper—Indian campground, 
frontier fort, cow town, sheep town, oil 
town—imaginative, impulsive, colorful, and, 
as might be expected from its past history, 
always on the go. 





CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
recent events indicate that the surest 
way to obtain an appropriation, which 
might otherwise encounter difficulty in 
the Congress, is to attach it to the De- 
fense Department appropriation bill. 

When the Office of Civil Defense Mo- 
bilization requested $104 million for 1962, 
extensive hearings were held in com- 
mittees in both Houses of Congress. As 
a result this boondoggling agency re- 
ceived $85 million, which in my estima- 
tion is still too much. 

However, after President Kennedy as- 
signed civil defense functions to the 
Department of Defense, and abolished 
the boondoggling OCDM agency which 
has wasted more than $1 billion of pub- 
lic money in the past 9 years, the De- 
fense Department appropriation bill in- 
cluded a request for over $207 million for 
fallout shelters in Federal buildings. It 
is my belief that these shelters will be 
of little use in event of a nuclear at- 
tack and that this money will have been 
wasted. Therefore, I opposed this item 
and offered an amendment which would 
have deleted this $207 million request. 

This was defeated by a majority vote 
of my colleagues. 
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I seriously question whether this 
money would have been so readily ap- 
propriated had it not been for the fact 
that it was made a part of the total De- 
fense Department appropriation. 

It is my hope that in the future we 
shall give closer scrutiny to civil de- 
fense appropriation requests than we 
have this year. We should not allow the 
fact that these requests are now part of 
the Department of Defense budget to 
cloud our judgment on this vital issue. 

Mr. President, a recent editorial, 
“Hard To Believe In,” was published in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch on August 
12, 1961. It points out the fact that, 
although civil defense appropriations 
have been cut by an average of 74 per- 
cent in the past, this year it passed al- 
most without question. It also offers 
in few words an exceedingly clear com- 
mentary on the hopelessness of a shel- 
ter program in an all-out nuclear war. 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch is one of 
the Nation’s outstanding newspapers 
and in this editorial its editors, once 
again, prove its right to this fine repu- 
tation. 

I commend this editorial to my col- 
leagues and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp at this point 
as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Aug. 12, 
1961] 


Harp To BELiIeve IN 


The House finally went along with the ad- 
ministration’s civil defense program, but in 
attempting to defeat it the House conferees 
on the defense bill were expressing a pro- 
found popular skepticism on the subject. 
The American people find it hard to believe 
in civil defense. That is why the House has 
cut appropriation requests by an average of 
74 percent in the past. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara has told 
Congress the administration plan to iden- 
tify and stock shelters in existing buildings 
would save “at least 10 to 15 million lives.” 
Of course, neither he nor anybody else can 
know this. In the event of a massive nuclear 
attack on our major cities, nobody knows how 
many people would have warning enough to 
get into the shelters. If they did get in, the 
streets and buildings above them might be- 
come a mass of rubble and debris which 
would bury them alive. And, if they sur- 
vived for a few days they might emerge to 
find themselves doomed by disease, lack of 
drinkable water, and safe food. So it is the 
wildest kind of speculation to guess how 
many lives would be saved by shelters. 

But assuming that an unknown number 
would be saved, still what boggles the imagi- 
nation is the number that would not be 
saved. An all-out nuclear attack, Congress 
was told would probably cost 40 million 
casualties. The figure may be conservative. 
Former Civil Defense Administrator Val 
Peterson, who advocated spending billions 
for shelters, conceded that if our entire 
population had shelter, “at least half of them 
would die in a surprise enemy attack.” With 
casualties of that magnitude, how can it be 
supposed that a shelter program would pre- 
vent the utter breakdown of national life? 

Everybody wants national survival, but 
which is the more realistic way of seeking 
it—by trying to make nuclear war tolerable, 
or by realizing that the only real defense 
against it is to see that it does not happen? 
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HONORARY CITIZENS OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in be- 
half of my colleague from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case] who is necessarily absent to- 
day, and myself, it is a pleasure and 
honor today to be able to bestow upon 
our 98 colleagues from the 49 sister 
States of the Union honorary citizen- 
ship of our State. 

I have with me certificates of hon- 
orary citizenship each of which has been 
appropriately inscribed with the name 
of the Senator so designated. At the 
conclusion of my remarks, I shall be 
most appreciative if the pages will place 
these certificates upon the desks of the 
Members. 

I should also point out, Mr. President, 
that honorary citizenship certificates are 
also being presented to two members of 
the press corps who have been assigned 
by their respective wire services to cover 
the four offices of the South Dakota con- 
gressional delegation. They are Mr. 
Robert Hunt, of the Associated Press, 
and Miss Marguerite Davis, of the 
United Press International. Mr. Hunt 
and Miss Davis have been reporting the 
news of South Dakota interest for the 
various newspapers, radio stations, and 
television stations in South Dakota 
which utilize one or the other of the 
wire services. So we of South Dakota 
feel that they should also be declared 
honorary citizens, since by nature of 
their particular assignments they have 
more than a passing interest in the 
affairs of our State. 

Mr. President, the certificates have 
been signed by two of our South Dakota 
officials, the Governor of our State, the 
Honorable Archie Gubbrud; and the 
chairman of the South Dakota Cen- 
tennial Commission, Mr. J. Leonard 
Jennewein. 

The certificates are presented in recog- 
nition of the signing of the act estab- 
lishing the Dakota Territory in 1861. 
This year, in South Dakota we are ob- 
serving the 100th anniversary of this 
act with appropriate ceremonies and 
celebrations. 

One such Dakota Territory Centennial 
event will be held this Sunday, August 
27, at Manchester, S. Dak. It will be 
Gold Rush Day, an event simulating the 
early gold-rush days of the Territory. I 
may point out that one of our more illus- 
trious South Dakotans, Lawrence Welk, 
will be the honorary marshal of the day’s 
events. 

Mr. President, at this time, I think it 
appropriate to place in the Recorp the 
text of the certificate of honorary citi- 
zenship; and for the Recorp I shall read 
the certificate we are presenting to our 
most senior colleague, the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. HaypbEN]. 

It reads as follows: 

DakKorTa TERRITORY CENTENNIAL 1861-1961 

The Dakota Territory Centennial Com- 
mission extends greetings, and hereby de- 
clares that Senator Cart HayDEN is an honor- 
ary citizen of South Dakota and is cordially 
invited to partake of the beauty and pleas- 
ures of the land of infinite variety. 
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Furthermore, said honorary citizen is in- 
vited to visit the land of the Dakotas for 
the statewide festivities of the centennial 
year 1961. 

ARCHIE GUBBRUD, 
Governor, State of South Dakota. 
J. LEONARD JENNEWEIN, 
Chairman, Centennial Commission, 
Senator Kart E. MunprT. 
Senator FRANCIS CASE. 


Mr. President, I suggest that in the 
event Congress adjourns some time this 
year, we would like to have Senators 
spend a happy vacation in the beautiful 
Black Hills of South Dakota. 





DEATH OF PERCY W. BRIDGMAN 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SmiTtH], who is de- 
tained in his State on official business, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorp a statement by him on the 
death of Percy W. Bridgman. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SMITH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


On August 20, 1961, the world of science 
and men lost one of its foremost leaders and 
contributors. I refer to the eminent physi- 
cist and professor emeritus of Harvard, Percy 
Williams Bridgman, who was born in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on April 21, 1882, and who has 
made Cambridge his residence ever since. 
The distinctions and accolades he received 
from his fellow men of science and letters 
are enjoyed by very few other men in the 
world today. 

I submit the following editorial from the 
Boston Herald of August 23, 1961, which 
dutifully recognizes the greatness of this 
Nobel laureate. 


“PROFESSOR BRIDGMAN 


“Nobel Laureate Percy Williams Bridgman, 
who died tragically this week at the age of 
79, brought unusual distinction to the Har- 
vard and Boston community for more than 
half a century. 

“Dr. Bridgman received the Nobel prize in 
1946 for his pioneering work in high pres- 
sures and his contributions to thermody- 
namic theory, but his inquiring mind ranged 
over the whole field of natural science and 
beyond. He did important studies in seman- 
tics, logic, and the philosophy of science, as 
well as in physics. 

“More important, he concerned himself, 
when few of his colleagues bothered to do 
so, with the place of the scientist in the 
larger community. He warned of the gulf 
that was opening up between the scientist 
and the nonscientist a generation before the 
atom bomb brought this problem into glar- 
ing focus. 

“It seems to me,’ he once told a Harvard 
seminar, ‘that scientists are curiously obtuse 
as to the social conditions which make pos- 
sible their existence as a class. It is by no 
means a certainty that society will so evolve 
that the individual will be allowed to engage 
in independent intellectual activity.’ 

“ ‘Tf society is ever going to become a place 
in which intellectual activity is encouraged 
and intellectual ability prized, those of us 
who like to think have got to fight for it.’ 

“Professor Bridgman was one of those who 
‘liked to think.’ He believed that the good 
scientist, like the searcher for truth in every 
field, should ‘give no hostages to the future.’ 
‘He should follow his leads wherever they 
took him and state the results without fear 
or favor.’ 
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“The professor was also astute enough to 
realize that only a few and precious so0- 
cieties permit such a luxury. His warning 
should not be lightly forgotten.” 





COMMENDATION OF SENATOR 
CLARK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to express 
my gratitude to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK] the 
floor manager of the bill having to do 
with retraining the Nation’s workers who 
because of automation have lost their 
jobs. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the ReEcorp an editorial entitled “New 
Skills for the Jobless’, which appears 
today in the Philadelphia Inquirer. The 
editorial gives the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLarK] full credit for the 
great ability and leadership he showed 
in guiding that bill through the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


NEw SKILLS FOR THE JOBLESS 


The Senate’s action in passing a measure 
authorizing $655 million to teach new skills 
to the Nation’s unemployed and underem- 
ployed workers over a 4-year period in- 
dicates an encouraging recognition of the 
fact that automation, as it is being intro- 
duced today, does not automatically solve 
its own unemployment problems. 

This legislation—if it is accepted by the 
House in its present form—will not answer 
all the country’s needs by any means, and 
there is question whether it contains suf- 
ficient safeguards against misuse of funds. 
If the House can improve on the bill in 
these respects it should do so. 

But legislation substantially along the 
lines of this bill, which Senator CLarK has 
guided through the Senate, is urgently 
needed, even if its main function is to 
pioneer the retraining which private as well 
as public agencies should undertake. 

So far attempts at the State and local 
levels—even in Pennsylvania where the 
strongest effort has been made—fall short 
of meeting the needs. Unemployment re- 
mains high in the face of a shortage of 
skilled workers. 

The Senate measure by itself cannot be 
expected to change this but, if it becomes 
law, it should provide the incentive and 
opportunity for a substantial number of in- 
dividuals to set a good example by striking 
out in new fields. With this to build on, 
businesses and industries should find it 
easier to do their part in helping displaced 
workers acquire new skills. 





THE NEED TO EXTEND THE NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 
AT THIS SESSION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, when the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
was holding its hearings in January, 
February, and March of 1958, on the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, a number 
of the leading scientists in the country 
testified to urge upon the committee the 
importance of passing this legislation to 
strengthen our educational system for 
national defense. Among the group of 
eminent scientists who appeared before 
the committee were Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, 
President of the National Academy of 
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Sciences and National Research Council; 
Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, president of the 
California Institute of Technology; Dr. 
I. I. Rabi Higgins, professor of physics 
at Columbia University, and past Chair- 
man of the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee; Dr. Frederick L. Hovde, 
president of Purdue University; and Dr. 
Edward Teller, who is generally consid- 
ered to be the father of the H-bomb. 

Mr. President, there can be no doubt 
that the National Defense Education Act 
has assisted greatly in strengthening our 
educational system. However, the job 
has just started; and it is absolutely nec- 
essary that the act in its entirety be ex- 
tended this year, so that the programs 
which now are in existence can be con- 
tinued without letup or confusion. 

A number of eminent scientists have 
just released a public statement urging 
the Congress to extend the act before the 
adjournment of the first session of the 
87th Congress. As they so aptly point 
out, unless the act is extended now, the 
school year of 1961-62 will inevitably be 
one of confusion, uncertainty, and par- 
tial loss of the gains already made. This 
statement has been signed by: 

Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, presidext, 
Rockefeller Institute, formerly president, 
Johns Hopkins University; Dr. James B. 
Conant, presently engaged in a study of 
the American public schools under a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, president-emeritus, Harvard 
University, formerly U.S. Ambassador to 
the Federal Republic of Germany; Dr. 
Lee A. DuBridge, president, California 
Institute of Technology, formerly mem- 
ber of the President’s Scientific Advisory 
Committee; Dr. Frederick L. Hovde, 
president, Purdue University, Chairman 
of the Task Force Committee on Educa- 
tion for President-Elect Kennedy; Dr. 
James R. Killian, chairman of the Corpo- 
ration of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, formerly Special Assistant 
to the President of the United States for 
Science and Technology, formerly, 
Chairman, President’s Scientific Advi- 
sory Committee; Dr. George B. Kistia- 
kowsky, professor of chemistry, Harvard 
University, formerly Special Assistant to 
the President of the United States for 
Science and Technology, formerly Chair- 
man, President’s Scientific Advisory 
Committee; Dr. W. A. Noyes, chairman, 
department of chemistry and dean of 
the graduate school, University of Roch- 
ester; Dr. Thomas Park, president, 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, professor of zoology, 
University of Chicago; Dr. J. A. Stratton, 
president, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this statement may be printed 
in full at this point in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

CONCERNING THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT 

We, the undersigned, are disturbed by the 
serious damage which will be done to the 
vital program of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act if the Congress fails to extend 
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that act before adjournment of the 1961 ses- 
sion. If action is delayed until 1962, State 
Legislatures which must appropriate match- 
ing funds, school and university officials who 
must now plan for the 1962-63 academic 
year, and students whose educational plans 
are in part dependent on NDEA programs 
will be unable to plan with confidence. Un- 
less the act is extended now, the school year 
of 1961-1962 will inevitably be one of con- 
fusion, uncertainty, and partial loss of the 
gains already made. 

The National Defense Education Act, en- 
acted by Congress in 1958, provided major 
help toward the improvement of science and 
mathematics instruction in the Nation’s 
schools and colleges. Specifically it has: 

1. Enabled thousands of high schools to 
secure laboratory equipment, library books, 
and teaching facilities in science and mathe- 
matics that they would not otherwise have 
obtained. 

2. Enabled many States to engage the 
services of science and mathematics super- 
visors or scientific consultants to help class- 
room teachers improve their teaching of sci- 
ence and mathematics. These supervisors 
and consultants have been particularly help- 
ful in introducing new and improved texts 
and teaching materials in science and math- 
ematics. 

3. Offered financial help to high school 
graduates who have the desire and ability, 
but not the money, to go to college. Among 
these students, preference has been given to 
those who want to specialize in science, 
mathematics, engineering, or foreign ian- 
guages. 

4. Helped universities—widely scattered 
over the United States—to develop new or 
improved programs for graduate students. 

5. Aided graduate students who want to 
become college teachers, and who will be 
needed for the much larger college enroll- 
ment that must be expected in the next few 
years. 

6. Provided similar improvements in the 
teaching of foreign languages. 

These results of the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act have benefited students who 
wish to become scientists, mathematicians, 
or engineers. They have benefited students 
who plan on careers in other fields but to 
whom a knowledge of science is an essential 
part of education for intelligent participa- 
tion in the affairs of a scientific and techni- 
cally oriented world. In benefiting these 
two groups the National Defense Education 
Act has started to make an important con- 
tribution toward strengthening the Nation 
that both groups will serve. 

The job is well started, but far from com- 
plete. The National Defense Education Act 
has been in effect for only 3 years. The first 
year was largely one of tooling up. The 
second and third were years of growth and 
improvement. There is good momentum 
now. However, failure to extend the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act this year will 
bring many of the gains to a halt. Extend- 
ing the act this year will enable the Nation 
to continue to build upon the improvements 
that have already been started. These im- 
provements in science education are too vi- 
tal to the welfare of the Nation to allow the 
act to be weakened. 

(The signers are making their statement 
as individuals and not in affiliation with any 
organization.) 

DETLEV W. BRONK. 

JAMES B,. CONANT. 

LEE A. DuUBRIDGE. 
FREDERICK L. Hovpz. 

JAMES R. KILLIAN. 
GEorGE B. KISTIAKOWSKY. 
W. A. NoYEs. 

THOMAS Park. 

J. A. STRATTON. 
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THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
on August 26, 1920, women in the United 
States, regardless of State laws to the 
contrary, were given the right to vote. 
This struggle for equality was long and 
sometimes bitter. 

There were some who believed that 
women were too high, too pure, to engage 
in the rough and tumble work of poli- 
tics. There were some who believed that 
women had not the education or talent 
for casting a ballot. But there were also 
those men and women who believed that 
woman voting was the necessary respon- 
sibility and privilege of living in a de- 
mocracy and all women, as well as all 
men, should have that right. 

Certain States granted women the 
franchise, but this was usually done only 
after gruelling referenda campaigns to 
change the State constitution. More 
campaigns were lost than were won, but 
they educated the voters by showing that 
women did want to vote. 

The justice of votes for women de- 
manded that it become part of our Con- 
stitution. For such a foundation of dem- 
ocratic society deserves to be proclaimed 
as such in our Constitution. 

Women had worked for a long time for 
a constitutional amendment. While the 
women were working in their States, 
others, like Susan B. Anthony—for whom 
the 19th amendment is named—worked 
a lifetime for amendment to the US. 
Constitution. 

On August 26, we should remember 
all those men and women who believed 
that women must take full responsibility 
for their citizenship. We should re- 
member all those men and women who 
worked so that women might become citi- 
zens in a truly great democracy. 





PEACE CORPS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is closed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move the unfinished business, the Peace 
Corps bill, S. 2000, be laid before the 
Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the order, the unfinished 
business automatically comes before the 
Senate. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2000) to provide for 
a Peace Corps to help the peoples of in- 
terested countries and areas in meeting 
their needs for skilled manpower. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

on Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
—. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
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The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment, “8-22-61—H,” but be- 
fore it is read I ask to modify the amend- 
ment in accord with the substitute 
language, and ask that the amendment, 
as modified, be read. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator has a right to modify 
his amendment. 

The amendment will be stated for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 42, 
between lines 2 and 3, it is proposed to 
insert a new section, as follows: 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY 

Sec. 22. No person shall be assigned to 
duty as a volunteer under this Act in any 
foreign country or area unless at the time 
of such assignment he possessses such pro- 
ficiency as his assignment requires in speak- 
ing the language of the country or area to 
which he is assigned and, in the event such 
language is a written language, in the read- 
ing and writing of such language. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have an explana- 
tion of my amendment printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CuRTIS 


Many complaints are repeatedly leveled at 
several aspects of our diplomatic and foreign 
economic programs. A few days ago, during 
debate on foreign aid, I pointed out that 
15 years’ experience in that program has 
elicited two major criticisms from even its 
stanchest proponents. One is a lack of 
efficiency in foreign aid programs and proj- 
ects—that we may be falling far short of a 
dollar return for a dollar spent. The second 
is that foreign aid, in many instances, sup- 
ports corrupt governments which are un- 
popular. Aid fails to reach the average man, 
and this Nation becomes, in his mind, an 
ally of a disliked or despised local govern- 
ment. 

In the diplomatic area, a widespread com- 
plaint is that foreign service personnel too 
often are not conversant in the language of 
the assigned country. This creates an awk- 
ward barrier which reduces substantially the 
effectiveness of otherwise capable individ- 
uals. The State Department is to be com- 
mended for its diligence in correcting the 
problem. Graduates of the Foreign Service 
Institute receive intensive training in for- 
eign languages, and become competent in 
the tongue of the country where they are 
stationed. This intensive work, on the part 
of the Department of State, will undoubtedly 
pay dividends in the years ahead. 

It is reported that about the first question 
asked of an ambassadorial nominee, by the 
chairman of our Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, is whether that nominee speaks the 
language of his designated country. I am 
gratified to learn that a surprisingly large 
majority of the nominees have been able, in 
recent years, to answer the chairman in the 
affirmative. 

Now we are embarking on a new program 
in foreign affairs. The Peace Corps is a 
unique adventure of this administration 
which proposes a service not now performed 
by foreign assignees—diplomatic or military, 
or by Americans who serve as missionaries or 
as representatives of American business in 
foreign lands. Prudence should compel us 
to demand that Peace Corps personnel speak 
the language of the countries wherein they 
serve. A person-to-person approach, which 
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seems to be the essence of Peace Corps serv- 
ice, would surely be thwarted from the start 
if a language barrier exists. 

For most countries this poses no great 
problem. From our millions of young peo- 
ple, we can surely draw a sufficient number 
expert in the languages of Western Europe 
and Latin America. In areas where strange 
tongues and native dialects are the medium 
of exchange, the specific language must be 
learned with appropriate facility as a pre- 
requisite to assignment. 

I am offering an amendment to accom- 
plish this objective. Without it we stand to 
squander time, talent and funds. Without 
it, we assume the risk of launching a new 
venture in a leaky vessel. Our relations can- 
not be improved, our prestige cannot be ele- 
vated, by promulgating a new program glar- 
ingly deficient in its first instance. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the re- 
vised edition of the amendment, as well 
as the original which was printed, is 
self-explanatory. My object is to re- 
quire that any volunteer serving in any 
area must be able to speak the language 
of that area with reasonable proficiency, 
and, if the particular area has a written 
language, he also must be able to show 
proficiency in reading and writing the 
language. 

Mr. President, the amendment, as orig- 
inally drawn, would have required this 
of all personnel. After I conferred with 
the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota, we agreed that an absolute blan- 
ket requirement might create certain 
difficulties. The revised language, which 
is before the Senate as my modified 
amendment, provides in substance that 
whenever the assignment so requires a 
volunteer serving under the Peace Corps 
must be able to speak the language of 
the place where he is serving and, if 
it is a written language, he must be 
able to read and write it. 

It is conceivable there will be a few 
people sent to areas for short periods of 
time as to whom the requirement per- 
haps would not be necessary, because 
they serve in many places. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota, who assisted in 
the drafting of the revised edition of the 
amendment, a few questions about our 
intent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr.CURTIS. Itis my understanding, 
in which I hope the distinguished Sena- 
tor will concur, that under the amend- 
ment as now drawn, if a volunteer is sent 
to an area to remain there, to live and 
work with the people in the area, the 
intent is that he must be able to speak 
the language. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. I should like to give an example 
or two. 

If a volunteer were sent to Nigeria, 
where, of course, the official language is 
the English language, indeed English 
proficiency would be the only require- 
ment. However, if a volunteer were sent 
to an area such as one of the former 
French colonies, where the official lan- 
guage is French, he would have to be able 
to speak French. 

As I understand the intent of the 
amendment, if a volunteer is to work 
with the people of the area and is to be 
on location for a considerable period of 
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time providing services or instruction, he 
would be required to be proficient in the 
language to meet the requirements of 
his duties. 

If the volunteer were to be in the area 
for a brief period of time, perhaps being 
transferred from one place to another, 
and not assigned to full-time work, we 
might say—being in one area only a 
month or so and then in another area 
only a month or so, in a semisupervisory 
capacity—he would not necessarily have 
to be able to speak the language. 

I wish to make it quite clear that I 
think language proficiency is very help- 
ful, no matter for how long a period of 
time a person may be on location in a 
particular country, and no matter what 
his work may be. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This applies to the 
volunteers. As the Senator understands, 
it does not apply to administrative per- 
sonnel or even to the country represent- 
ative, who is included in administrative 
personnel. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

The program is submitted to the Con- 
gress as a people-to-people program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. These young folks will 
contribute either for good or for evil to 
the image which people around the world 
have of the United States. It is the in- 
tent of the Congress that these young 
people who spend time with and who 
mingle with the people in other lands, in 
order to carry out a project, should be 
able to communicate with them in the 
language of the particular country or of 
the part thereof in which they are 
working. 

As I say, if there is a written language 
the volunteer should be able to read and 
write it. Does the Senator concur? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iconcur. So that 
we will have no misunderstanding, be- 
cause the Senator and I have attempted 
to work this out to mutual satisfaction, 
let us presume that a man is a geologist 
and goes to a country where it is not 
necessary for him to be able to address 
large student groups or civic groups. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nebraska has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
understand there are 5 minutes on each 
side. I yield the time on my side, to 
meet whatever are the needs. 

If the man had what we might call a 
working knowledge of the language and 
could communicate, though he did not 
necessarily have expert knowledge, his 
ability to communicate would be ade- 
quate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. The type of em- 
ployment with which we are primarily 
concerned is that employment in which 
the young person mingles with the local 
people, visits in their homes, and assists 
them in carrying out the program. We 
feel that such people must be proficient 
in the language not only of the country 
but also of the particular part of the 
country in which they serve. 

With that understanding, I am happy 
to accept the revised language of the 
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distinguished Senator from Minnesota, 
and I hope the amendment will be agreed 
to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
amendment is perfectly agreeable. I 
thank the Senator from Nebraska for his 
courtesy and his cooperation in working 
out these arrangements. 

Mr. President, I yield back any re- 
maining time I have. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The remaining time has been 
yielded back. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of my colleague from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER], who is unavoidably 
absent attending a meeting this morning 
which it was necessary for him to at- 
tend, I call up amendment designated 
“8-24-61—C,,” and ask to have it stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 16, 
between lines 4 and 5, it is proposed to 
insert a new subsection as follows: 

(c) Training hereinabove provided for 
shall include instruction in the philosophy, 
strategy, tactics, and menace of communism, 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not think it will be necessary 
for me to use the entire 5 minutes 
allotted. The amendment is completely 
self-explanatory. All one has to do to 
explain the amendment is to read it. 
The amendment provides that ‘“train- 
ing” of these people “shall include in- 
struction in the philosophy, strategy, 
tactics, and menace of communism.” 

That is perfectly clear. The amend- 
ment has been discussed by my colleague 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] and the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HuMpHREy]. 
I understand the Senators are in sub- 
stantial agreement on it. I offer the 
amendment in behalf of my colleague. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

What is proposed in the amendment 
is now being done in the course of study 
in the training centers. I felt that the 
Senator from Iowa had a definitely valid 
point, because we surely wish to have 
these young men and women, when they 
go to these far-off places where they will 
be up against pretty tough competition 
on the part of many Communist agents 
and Communist propagandists, to be 
fully acquainted with what they will 
face. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
complete the instruction of these people 
in what one might call a political 
counteroffensive. 

I accept the amendment. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. MILLER]. 
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COMMENT ON THE NEW SOVIET COMMUNIST 
PARTY PROGRAM 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 1 minute at that point? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield whatever time 
the Senator desires. 

Mr. KEATING. It seems to me that 
this would be an appropriate place in 
the Recorp, in the light of the proposed 
amendment, which is salutary, in my 
judgment, to present a very thoughtful 
analysis of the new Communist Party 
program as outlined by Soviet Prime 
Minister Khrushchev in July. This has 
been prepared by Dr. Laszlo Bartok, a 
former Hungarian career diplomat, for- 
mer permanent delegate to the League 
of Nations in Geneva, and Minister to 
Austria until 1947. He has provided an 
analysis which is very illuminating. It 
is a part of continuing studies on com- 
munism by the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations. Dr. Bartok has good 
reason to know the wiles and perfidies 
of Soviet communism. As Dr. Bartok 
points out: 

The program is full of contradictions, lies 
and distortions, and false professions. 


But as Dr. Bartok also points out, it 
nevertheless represents a “terrific men- 
ace against Western civilization.” 

Mr. President, Dr. Bartok’s analysis is 
rather lengthy for inclusion in the full 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, but I should like 
to ask unanimous consent to include the 
conclusions which he has reached. 

The text is available to any Senators 
who may be interested. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have his conclusions 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the con- 
clusions were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The new party program reiterates the 
declaration of war made by the Communist 
Manifestos of 1957 and 1960 against capital- 
ism and foremost against the capitalist 
central power, the United States, a war to 
be fought with political, economic and mil- 
itary means short of thermonuclear weap- 
ons if possible. 

2. Khrushchev, the presumed author of 
the program seems to be fully aware that a 
nuclear conflict may decisively shatter the 
Soviet Union’s military and economic po- 
tential which is the power basis of the 
world socialist system. Also, he is certainly 
aware of the Soviet people’s extreme reluc- 
tance to go to war especially after the fan- 
tastic prospects in the improvement of 
their life depicted by the party program. 

3. Therefore, when taking a stiff decision 
to conclude a peace treaty with East Ger- 
many by the end of the year, Khrushchev 
is seemingly basing its strategy on his firm 
conviction that the Western public opinion 
could not withstand the Soviet psychological 
and political pressure and it will ultimately 
force the Western governments to make 
concessions rather than to plunge mankind 
in a nuclear catastrophe. The party pro- 
gram expressly reckons with the defeatism 
of a large segment of the Western bour- 
geoisie. 

4. This official order of thought of the 
Soviet leadership corroborates the assump- 
tion that in case of a Western stiffness over 
Berlin, Khrushchev may go to the brink of 
war owing to his belief that he may not risk 
@ nuclear holocaust through this tactic. It 
seems extremely important for the Soviet 
dictator to triumph over Berlin in order to 
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make his leadership even more respected 
within the Communist bloc and abroad es- 
pecially in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 
Moreover a Western retreat over Berlin 
would demonstrate the growing political 
force of communism, and particularly Khru- 
shchev’s personal ability to level with the 
om, i. 
5. The party program is not only a blue- 
print for global Communist subversion, but 
an important piece of propaganda since it 
forcefully attempts to refute by untrue as- 
sertions all Western arguments and evidence 
against the terroristic and tyrannical char- 
acter of the Communist regimes and against 
the global danger of the Communist pro- 
moted “social revolutions” and “liberation 
Wars.” 

6. Part two of the programs which gives 
a fantastic picture of the hitherto un- 
matched well-being and happiness of the 
members of Communist society, a well- 
being to be attained within a relatively 
short period, is apparently aimed primarily 
at impressing the newly emerged nations 
who are on the crossroad to choose the 
form of their regime. These nations do not 
know that the Soviets have been compelled 
to recently introduce the death penalty for 
crimes of slowing down industrial produc- 
tion and that Khrushchev had to attack 
vehemently several of his colleagues at the 
January central committee meeting over the 
deplorable state of Soviet agriculture. 

7. Thus, unfortunately these new nations 
and masses of low standard of living else- 
where on the globe, may give credence to 
these fantastic Communist promises as well 
as the program’s assertion and in case of 
a worldwide Communist victory, there 
would be everlasting peace and thus no 
country would need to maintain armies 
anymore. 

8. These peoples may give credence to 
all these utopian predictions simply on the 
ground of the factual “miraculous” techni- 
cal achievements of the Soviet Union, be- 
lieving in the assertions of the Communist 
propaganda that the Communist system is 
capable to bring about similar incredible 
miracles even in the spheres of social and 
economic life of mankind within a relatively 
short period. 

9. The unceasing assertions of Communist 
propaganda that the final victory of com- 
munism is an unavoidable historical de- 
velopment, coupled with the diminishing 
Western influence in the undeveloped na- 
tions and with the regrettable inability of 
the Western powers to conceive a unified 
Western political strategy against the global 
Communist strategy inside and outside the 
United Nations, certainly are such factors 
which may induce nations (threatened di- 
rectly or indirectly by Communist aggres- 
sion) to revise their foreign policy originally 
based on the assumption that the West will 
be able to counter Communist expansion. 

10. The fact that communism was able to 
build up its image in the eyes of peoples in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America as the great- 
est defender of peace, freedom, and self- 
determination is primarily due to the irre- 
mediable failure of Western policy and 
propaganda to ceaselessly expose both the 
Soviet aggressions in Eastern Europe and the 
institutional violations of the basic human 
rights by the Communist regime. The West- 
ern propaganda has also failed to relentlessly 
and continuously repeat the undeniable facts 
that the nationwide Hungarian Revolution 
of 1956 was carried by the indoctrinated stu- 
dents, workers, and soldiers who were re- 
garded by Moscow as the most reliable ele- 
ments of the Hungarian people. 

11. Thus, it is mainly due to this Western 
failure that the authors of the new party 
program are so confident to be able to con- 
vince peoples that it is the Soviet Union 
and not the West who fights for the genuine 
freedom and happiness of mankind. 
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12. Finally the new party program which 
faithfully mirrors Khrushchev’s philosophy 
based on the recent changes in the world 
and on the obsolescence of the party pro- 
gram of 1917 written by Lenin, is apparently 
aimed at hightening the prestige and stature 
of Khrushchev within the “world socialist 
system” still before the 22d party congress 
which opens on October 17, 1961. Although 
Khrushchev was not yet placed officially on 
the same pedestal as Lenin, one should not 
forget that after the fiasco of the Paris sum- 
mit meeting, Defense Minister Marshall 
Malinovsky already called Khrushchev as 
“our teacher,” in his speech of May 30, 1960. 
No Soviet leader was called “teacher’’ except 
Lenin and Stalin. Therefore it may be ex- 
pected that the 22d Soviet Communist Party 
Congress will equate the personality of Khru- 
shchev with the historical greatness of Lenin. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Do the Senators yield back their 
remaining time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have yielded back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr, MILier}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call up my amendments “8-24- 
61—B” and ask that they be stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendments of the Senator 
from Iowa will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 11, 
line 7, after the comma, it is proposed to 
insert “not to exceed 275 in fiscal year 
1962,”. 

On page 11, line 8, before the comma, 
it is proposed to insert “and Peace Corps 
representatives abroad as provided in 
section 7(e),”’. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments of the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as the bill now stands, there is no 
limit on the number of employees that 
could be hired to administer the opera- 
tion. I think there should be a limit. I 
have discussed this question with the 
Senator from Minnesota. As I under- 
stand—although the Senator, of course, 
will speak for himself—we are agreed 
that a reasonable limitation would be 
a total of 275 administrative officials, 
which would include stenographers, ad- 
ministrative people, and officers who ad- 
minister the program, but would not in- 
clude the country representatives who 
may be sent abroad. They are excluded 
from the proposed limitation. The sec- 
ond part of the amendment attempts to 
take care of that question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. My own feel- 
ing is that 275 people are far too many 
for the proposed assignments. I think 
it is an extravagant limit for an opera- 
tion such as the one proposed. I would 
prefer that the limit be much lower, but 
being a realist in some degree, I believe 
it would be better to have a limit even 
though the limit is much more than I 
think is necessary. The amendment 
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fixes a limit of 275, exclusive of those 
officers who serve as country representa- 
tives, under section 7(e) of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I ypield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The provision 
would not include consultants who may 
be called upon. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No. ‘The 
amendment does not include consult- 
ants. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But it includes the 
full-time employees in the administrative 
division. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The full-time 
employees in the administrative division. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Other than the 
country representatives. The Senator 
has been very considerate on this ques- 
tion. Personally, I believe it is good to 
have a ceiling. I hope that the full 
ceiling will not be utilized. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I certainly 
hope so, because I think it is absolutely 
unnecessary to have available the 
amount of money requested for that 
purpose, but the amendment would fix 
a ceiling. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HIcKENLOOPER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had submitted a proposed amend- 
ment along the lines of the amendment 
which was voted upon yesterday, which 
would reduce the total amount of the 
authorization from $40 million to $30 
million. The amendment that was 
voted upon yesterday would have re- 
duced the authorization from $40 mil- 
lion to $25 million. The proposed 
amendment of which I now speak would 
increase that proposed ceiling from $25 
million to $30 million. 

However, I feel very definitely that the 
issue was substantially met yesterday. 
The Senate has discussed it, and I be- 
lieve everybody understands what it 
provides. Ido not see that going through 
the discussion again would accomplish 
any useful purpose if I did call up the 
amendment. If I did so, I would insist 
upon a yea-and-nay vote. I frankly see 
no particular purpose that would be 
served by doing so. Therefore, for the 
benefit of those who anticipated that 
I would call up the amendment which 
would reduce the authorization from $40 
million to $30 million, I should like to 
say that I believe the issue was sub- 
stantially settled yesterday, and I would 
not care to take the time of the Senate 
today to “plow the same ground,” prac- 
tically. ‘Therefore, I do not intend to 
call up the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. I thank him for his 
soapeepinn also in the discussion of the 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further amend- 
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ment. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill (S. 2000) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading and was 
read the third time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from ‘Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER]. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
authorization of a permanent Peace 
Corps, which we are considering today, 
represents a major step forward in im- 
proving human relations on an interna- 
tional scale. 

It will provide the means for doing 
something which accords with our na- 
tional character, something which we 
have talked about for a long time but 
which, unfortunately, we have hereto- 
fore done too little about: Helping peo- 
ple on a person-to-person basis whatever 
help is needed. 

And the success which I am sure will 
crown this effort will, by contrast, show 
to the world the cynicism of what Mr. 
Khrushchev called ‘‘genuine Communist 
humanism” in his recent speech at a So- 
viet-Rumanian rally. 

The success of a permanent Peace 
Corps, at least operationally, is indicated 
by the fine leadership so far provided by 
the Peace Corps Director, the Honorable 
Sargent Shriver. 

Mr. Shriver has organized the unor- 
ganized; he has tapped the great reser- 
yoir of youth’s idealism and channeled 
it into useful performance. As I have 
said many times, wisdom is not the 
monopoly of those with gray hair. 
Throughout history, it is the youth of 
the world who have carried the banners 
of ideas and progress, who have brought 
civilization a more intelligent view of its 
destiny. 

Too often, I feel, the rest of the world 
gets a misleading picture of America and 
its people. It may be because those who 
represent us abroad, by necessity, are 
not usually the “plain people” of whom 
Lincoln spoke. 

We need more plain people to carry 
our story to the plain people elsewhere 
in the world—people who farm and can 
teach others to farm; carpenters who 
can build and can help others learn the 
art; and teachers and nurses and the 
managers of small industries who can 
likewise encourage others in distant 
lands to make a better life for themselves 
and their neighbors. 

A permanent Peace Corps will help to 
accomplish these things and, in the 
process, provide a new dimension of the 
meaning of freedom in the world. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, now that 
the bill to establish the Peace Corps and 
to authorize funds for its operation has 
had its third reading, I should explain 
why I have not spoken on a subject in 
which I have been very much interested. 
Many of my own personal friends and 
neighbors have participated in setting 
up the Peace Corps, to the point where 
it is today, and I did not want anyone to 
think that I was promoting it or support- 
ing it for purely local or personal rea- 
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sons. The fact is that even before I 
knew that any of my own neighbors were 
to participate in the establishment of 
the organization it seemed to me like a 
worthwhile experiment. I do regard 
it as an experiment, an experiment in 
human nature and for human welfare. 

We have tried many ways to get on 
friendly terms with all the other peo- 
ples of the world. I find people much 
the same the world over, regardless of 
their race or creed or other circum- 
stances. They have the same fears and 
the same desires. We have tried to pro- 
mote our friendly relations with them 
in various ways. We have spent enor- 
mous amounts of money very generous- 
ly—even extravagantly. We have ca- 
joled; we have used strong talk. Re- 
cently the missile has been shaken very 
much. Yet all the methods we have 
used seem to have failed or at least 
partially failed up to this time. 

It seems to me that we should not give 
up in trying to win our objective, which 
is to be on friendly terms with all the 
rest of the world. 

I believe this experiment of people 
getting acquainted with and trying to 
do good and be helpful to other people 
is a program which is certainly worth 
trying. I have the greatest hopes for 
its success, although we must expect that 
there will be some individual failures in 
the program. It cannot be otherwise. 
However, all in all, it gives promise 
through a method we have not really 
tried up to this time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

This is a brandnew governmental ad- 
venture. It articulates what has been 
discussed over a long period of time as 
a kind of people-to-people program with 
governmental sanction. It can be an 
incandescent success or it can be a 
monumental failure. If it is a success, 
I think a large share of the credit can 
be attributed to the devotion and dedi- 
cation of the Director, Mr. Sargent 
Shriver. If the program is a failure, 
it will probably fail because of certain 
intrinsic difficulties that the program 
will encounter abroad. 

It is interesting to note that this pro- 
gram, in the form of the bill now pend- 
ing, is a far cry from the first idea ad- 
vanced a good many years ago by Mr. 
Heinz Rollman, of Waynesville, N.C. I 
gather that he was really the father of 
the so-called Peace Corps idea. His 
background is rather intriguing. His 
own statement, which appears in the 
hearings, indicates that more than two 
decades ago he was a refugee from Hit- 
ler’s Germany. He became eminently 
successful in the business of manufac- 
turing shoes. As I understand from his 
statement, he operates shoe plants in 
many countries in South America and 
in many other countries throughout the 
world. He was a refugee, having that 
sense of humanity and touch of kind- 
ness, and his idea was probably a nat- 
ural reflection of his feeling and the 
difficulties which he encountered in his 
earlier days. However, he had a more 
ambitious plan. His plan was to recruit 
5 million mature people and send them 
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abroad. He was willing, even, to put 
his plan on the basis of conscription. 

Before the committee, Mr. Rollman 
expressed great doubt about the Peace 
Corps ‘plan, largely because he was 
afraid that immature young persons 
would not be able to cope with the con- 
ditions with which they would be con- 
fronted in the countries to which they 
would be assigned. He thought it was 
work for far more mature people. 
However, it is rather interesting to 
think of the transformation of his idea 
of some huge estimate that would put 
a 5-million-person peace army into 
every corner of the earth under the pro- 
gram which is now before the Senate. 

Mr. President, we must accept this 
program on faith. I voted for the cut 
from $40 million to $25 million. I am 
sorry that that amendment did not pre- 
vail. The program ought to be kept on 
a token basis until we can better deter- 
mine what its success will be. I shall 
support the plan, even though I have 
some misgivings about it. But it will 
be our responsibility, after a year or 
two, to make a careful examination and 
to scrutinize thoroughly the results and 
the impact of the program in the coun- 
tries where it has been accepted. If 
the results are unfavorable, then I think 
it will be the obligation and the respon- 
sibility of Congress to liquidate it just 
as quickly as we embraced the idea and 
brought the new agency into being. 

So I accept the program on faith. 
For that reason, I shall vote for the bill. 
If there were behind it that spirit of 
dedication and zeal on the part of all 
field workers which is found in the 
charitable organizations which have 
been conducting this type of work for 
many years, there is no doubt that it 
would be a success. That is one of the 
imponderables in the program. That, 
too, we must accept on faith. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Illinois yield 
time to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Iowa whatever time 
he desires. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, somewhat after the fashion ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Illinois, I 
approach the proposal of the Peace 
Corps with mixed emotions. The basic 
idea of sending Americans, especially 
young persons, to have intimate contact 
with the peoples of other countries, in 
the less-developed areas, has an appeal, 
if it is successful. And, of course, it has 
@ romantic appeal to youth. It offers 
an opportunity to see strange and exotic 
places and to eat strange and exotic 
food. I predict that many of the persons 
chosen will have the opportunity of say- 
ing whether their cooked alligators 
should be fricasseed or fried, or their 
iguana should be hung for a certain 
length of time, so that the meat will 
be tender enough to eat. There will 
probably be various experiences of that 
kind. 

Quite likely these people will experi- 
ence some hardships. I imagine that 
when they understand the purpose of the 
Peace Corps and what they are expected 
to do, they will have a far worse time 
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than they anticipate. It will not be a 
picnic. On the other hand, it may be 
‘less effective. Although I do not have 
accurate figures, not having had a recent 
review of them made, I am told that, 
according to reports, there are some 
435,000 missionaries who are dedicated, 
spiritually and physically, to the assist- 
ance of people in the less-developed areas 
of the world. They are people of all 
denominations and of all groups. They 
are not entirely or strictly devoted to 
spiritual evangelism. Among them are 
doctors and technicians; 135,000 of them 
are in all parts of the world. 

Still, even those dedicated people, of all 
kinds and types of religious or spiritual 
bent, have not been able to move us 
substantially toward peace or toward 
the mutual understanding which is our 
goal. In the light of that experience— 
and it has been going on for a good many 
years in this country ; missionaries have 
been sent from the United States since 
almost the first days of our independ- 
ence—and the fact that they have not 
been able to reorient the less-developed 
countries of the world toward our ideas 
of freedom and the dignity of man, I 
am not quite certain how youths from 
this country will bring that salvation to 
the world in a short period of time. In 
other words, I am merely trying to be 
realistic. 

When the bill comes to a final vote, I 
shall vote for it, because of the principle 
that if we can do anything which will 
substantially contribute to a better un- 
derstanding among peoples, we should do 
so. But I hope we will not delude our- 
selves by thinking that this idea, which 
has been given so much fanfare and ad- 
vertising, is the answer to the question 
of human relationships throughout the 
world in respect of political and social 
thinking. 

As was stated yesterday, the program 
originally was planned to cost from $3 
million to, at the most, $10 million. 
The bill authorizes the appropriation of 
$40 million, which those in charge of the 
program cannot possibly spend this year. 
Yesterday, I tried to have the total 
amount of authorization reduced to $25 
million, which would be more than they 
would be able to spend this year; but 
that amendment was defeated. So those 
in charge of the program will have ac- 
cess to a great amount of money. 

The participants in the operation will 
be very well treated, indeed, for they will 
not now be the sacrificial group origi- 
nally proposed. Sacrifice will not really 
be a part of the so-called Peace Corps, 
because those who participate will be 
provided with everything except fancy 
salaries. The Peace Corps volunteers 
will not be paid fancy salaries; but they 
will receive maintenance, health care, 
retirement, tenure credits—all the things 
that go with Government employment, 
except good salaries; and they will re- 
ceive their keep, their health-care re- 
quirements, their food, their clothing— 
everything. So the operation is no 
longer to be a sacrificial one. It will be 
an interesting and a rather exotic and 
bizarre experience for many of them. 
I hope they will get down to 
work with the people of other countries. 
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Under the program, the plan is now to 
send out geologists, and to send English 
teachers to the Philippines. Of course, 
we have been sending English teachers 
to the Philippines for more than 50 
years; but now the Peace Corps is to 
send English teachers there. I do not 
know how that will help the people there 
to plant palm shoots, and so forth, and 
get their produce to the market; but this 
high-level operation will go on. 

We already have had the ICA and 
the international cooperation program 
and other programs, under which thou- 
sands of our people have been sent all 
over the world. It seems to me that 
as this program becomes more fixed, 
the administrators will become more ex- 
pansive in their ideas in regard to the 
treatment of the program. At first I 
said that if the program was handled 
by dedicated people who would work 
with almost a missionary zeal in help- 
ing the people of other countries, they 
would be able to do some good in some 
of those countries; and I shall be will- 
ing to go along with the program. I 
still am willing to go along with it, be- 
cause I think it may be of some help. 
But I think it has become extravagant 
and is now creating some delusions as 
to what its real purpose eventually will 
be. 

Again I point out that there is 
nothing new about this idea, because 
we have been sending missionaries— 
agricultural missionaries, technicians, 
medical missionaries, and others—from 
the United States to other countries 
for 150 or 160 years. Again I point out 
that the best information I have been 
able to obtain recently indicates that 
we have 135,000 of them over the world 
at the present time. 

All I am saying today is that after 
passing a bill which in my judgment is 
extravagant and calls for the authori- 
zation of more appropriations than can 
possibly be used in the program—ac- 
cording to the figures of its own ad- 
ministrators—a bill which has been 
changed from the original total cost 
of $10 million, to which Mr. Shriver 
testified in March, to $40 million at the 
present time, and I do not know what 
the amount will be next year—we should 
certainly keep watch on the program 
and its development. 

I believe that next year we should 
ascertain what progress, if any, has been 
made. I am perfectly willing to give 
the program sympathetic attention next 
January or February, when it comes be- 
fore us again. 

There will not be 2,700 employees by 
the end of the fiscal year; even the offi- 
cials of the program admit that. Two 
thousand is the most they will have 
then. They now have only 600. The 
average for this fiscal year will be only 
approximately 1,400. But their basis is 
a total of 2,700 employees. It was in 
view of that situation that I attempted 
to have the total authorization set at 
$25 million; but that amendment has 
been rejected. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, so far as 
the bill is concerned, it now appears ob- 
vious that the bill will be passed, with- 
out any question. I support the idea 
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behind it; but I shall continue to oppose 
the extravagance and the change of di- 
rection which has occurred during the 
last several months in connection with 
the program. I hope the program can 
be returned to that of a dedicated or- 
ganization, one of service and of zeal 
and of real dedication and sacrifice, 
which is what it must be if it is to be 
effective and accomplish the purposes 
we all hope it will accomplish. 

The idea behind the program is a very 
high-sounding one, and it has excited 
a number of people. However, not as 
many people are excited about it now 
as there were at first. 

But I am perfectly willing to give the 
program a trial, even though, as I have 
stated, I shall continue to oppose many 
of the extravagant and, as I regard them, 
unwarranted features of the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
received no further requests to yield 
time on the bill. Therefore, I yield back 
the remainder of the time under my 
control. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
urge the passage of the Peace Corps bill. 
I believe the bill will have the over- 
whelming support of Members of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER] certainly has rendered distin- 
guished service, throughout the debate, 
by offering amendments which will 
strengthen the concept, which, as he has 
so aptly stated, will be on trial during 
the next year or so. 

In a sense, this organization is of a 
new type, and it will be on trial. But I 
am confident that under the direction 
of Mr. Shriver, who has tried to make a 
solid concept out of the Peace Corps, it 
will live up to expectations. If it does 
not, of course, means will be found to 
exercise due scrutiny, and corrections 
can be made at the proper time. 

I think great credit should also go to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey], the fioor 
manager of the bill, who has shown per- 
spicacity, understanding, and tolerance, 
and certainly is wholeheartedly in favor 
of the proposal upon which we shall vote 
shortly. He has been his usual good- 
humored self. He knows the bill back- 
ward and forward. He is able to see the 
points of view of others, and to arrive 
at reasonable accommodations. 

Now that the distinguished minority 
leader has spoken in favor of the bill, 
even though he would have preferred 
to have some further amendments adopt- 
ed, I hope the bill will be passed speedily 
by both Houses of Congress, and that 
the program will get underway very 
shortly. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I call atten- 
tion to a misinterpretation which went 
out over the news wires yesterday after- 
noon. I shall read from the news ticker 
item in regard to the adoption of my 
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amendment, or the joint amendment, 
providing that not more than 75 Peace 
Corps men can be assigned to serve 
other international organizations. That 
amendment was adopted yesterday. 

But a misinterpretation was sent out 
over the news wires. It is entirely er- 
roneous; it is not correct in any respect, 
so far as I know. I now read the news 
ticker item: 

The Senate approved a modified amend- 
ment by HICKENLOOPER providing that no 
more than 75 Peace Corps men could be as- 
signed to serve with other international or- 
ganizations, such as the United Nations or 
oversea missionary groups. 


Mr. President, nothing in the amend- 
ment would prevent service with mis- 
sionary groups. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Or with any of the 
voluntary organizations. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. Those 
are not the international organizations 
which are referred to in the amendment. 
The dispatch creates an entirely incor- 
rect impression. We have often stated 
that the work could well be done with 
other such organizations, including our 
missionaries, in areas where they have 
had experience. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Exactly. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. So I hate to 
have such an erroneous interpretation 
issued, when there is nothing to that 
effect in the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Iowa for mak- 
ing this correction. Certainly we had a 
complete understanding about’ the 
amendment. We were referring to the 
agencies of the United Nations—the es- 
tablished, governmental, international 
organizations—and not to voluntary or 
private organizations. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
Sovereign Order of Malta, with which 
the Senator from Minnesota may be 
familiar, has through its nearly 1,000 
years of existence, dedicated itself to 
the care of the sick, the wounded, ref- 
ugees, and needy. It has established and 
operates research centers, missions, 
hospitals, sanitariums, and dispensaries 
throughout the world using modern 
methods to fulfill the age-old precepts of 
Christian charity. 

It has also done magnificent work 
among lepers all over the world. Thou- 
sands of lepers have been cured through 
the direct efforts of this order. Others 
have been benefited, not only through 
medical care, but through the social re- 
habilitation projects of the order. 

It would be entirely appropriate, 
would it not, for the Peace Corps to co- 
operate with the Order of Malta—not 
by giving them money, which they do not 
want, but I have had an indication that 
perhaps they would have a great interest 
in using the services of Peace Corps vol- 
unteers in countries where many lepers 
are located. 

In the judgment of the Senator, would 
it not be entirely in keeping with the 
spirit of this legislation for Peace Corps 
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volunteers to work with the Order of 
Malta in connection with work in those 
countries? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is certainly 
nothing in the legislation that would 
prohibit it. Each of the voluntary or- 
ganizations must be considered on the 
basis of its work and the contractual re- 
lations they will enter into. Let me 
make it clear that there is nothing in the 
legislation to deny that possibility. In 
fact, the legislation is directed toward 
encouraging cooperation with recog- 
nized, reputable voluntary organizations. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator. 
I yield to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuHuRcH]. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest to the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa. We sat long hours in the delib- 
erations on this bill in the Foreign 
Relations Committee. I know of the 
constructive role he played in the leg- 
islation. Many of the amendments 
suggested by him were adopted by the 
committee, and I think they have served 
to strengthen the bill. 

However, I respectfully disagree with 
him when he charges that this is an ex- 
travagant program. I would say it is 
a modest program. Only 2,700 corps- 
men are contemplated. The $40 million 
authorization is less than one one-hun- 
dredth of what we appropriate to sus- 
tain our general foreign aid program all 
over the world. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. It is almost identical with 
the cost of the fertilizer plant in South 
Korea which we have yet found almost 
unusable. Is that correct? 

Mr. CHURCH. I think that is correct, 
and I thank the Senator for his very 
pertinent comment. 

The amount of money we are author- 
izing here is less than one one-thou- 
sandth of what we have authorized this 
year alone for the military forces. So 
I do not think it can be charged that this 
is an extravagant program. 

Indeed, I hope the pilot effort this bill 
embraces will prove so successful that 
we can expand the program in the fu- 
ture. 

Last year I had the opportunity to 
make an extensive trip through Africa, 
which carried me into 16 African coun- 
tries, over a distance of some 22,000 
miles. I discussed the concept of the 
Peace Corps with some of the leading 
African public men. Everywhere the re- 
sponse was affirmative. But I will re- 
member best, I think, the expression of 
one African leader who said, with regard 
to our existing foreign aid program, that 
it was rather like water on a water 
wheel; that money, either in the form 
of grants or loans, may be useful in 
turning the wheel once, but the money is 
then lost in the stream below. When 
we send young Americans who believe 
strongly in free institutions, who are 
trained to do useful and constructive 
work in the newly emerging countries, to 
assist in projects that are helpful to 
them, but who will also, in the process, 
become acquainted with the Africans 
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themselves, we will be sending young 
ambassadors of our own way of life who 
will make a more lasting impression 
upon the people with whom they come 
in contact, and in the long run will be of 
greater benefit to the United States and 
the way we shall come to be regarded 
in remote parts of the world, than money 
alone can ever accomplish. 

I think that is the promise of the 
Peace Corps. It represents the only in- 
novation, the only “new start” we are 
making in our aid program abroad. I 
think we ought. to support it strongly. 

The distinguished Senator from Iowa 
has mentioned the great work that has 
been done by the fine missionaries of the 
United States in many foreign lands. No 
one would gainsay his statement. But 
those missionaries are primarily con- 
cerned with religious and humanitarian 
work. The new African countries have 
other problems to cope with. They do 
not need massive inoculations of money. 
Their economies are not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to make it possible for them to 
absorb large sums of capital. They des- 
perately need trained persons who are 
civil engineers, who can assist them in 
rudimentary reclamation projects, or in 
laying out roads into the hinterland; 
teachers capable of assisting them in the 
primary and secondary levels of educa- 
tion; agricultural extension agents; and 
people who are trained in accounting 
and other specialties that are so badly 
needed in establishing modern societies. 

The Peace Corps offers great promise 
in the very areas that are most impor- 
tant to the newly emerging countries of 
Africa and Asia. 

Therefore, I think it is worthy of our 
support, and that it may do more in the 
long run to build good will toward the 
United States, and all the wholesome 
things we stand for, than any other 
phase of our foreign aid program. 

I commend the administration for of- 
fering it, and our distinguished assist- 
ant majority leader for the fine work he 
has done, both in sponsoring the legis- 
lation, and in managing it on the floor. 

I hope the bill will receive the strong 
endorsement of the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yieid 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper}. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
a cosponsor of the Peace Corps bill and 
I have been glad to support it. 

I shall not repeat the arguments 
which have been so ably advanced by 
other Senators in support of the bill, but 
I should like to state some additional 
reasons which make me believe the bill 
is a very valuable one. 

The young people who will be mem- 
bers of the Peace Corps will be able to 
represent our country in a special and 
valuable way—in a way that those who 
represent us in our foreign aid programs 
and our Foreign Service cannot do. 
These young people will represent our 
programs and the purposes of our coun- 
try in the remote villages and areas of 
foreign countries, and most of them 
will be closely associated with their 
peoples. 

Further, I believe the Peace Corps will 
stimulate the governments and peoples 
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of other countries to undertake larger 
programs for their young people to work 
in the villages and remote places of their 
own countries toward their own devel- 
opment. 

I have found, in some countries I have 
visited, that despite the great need for 
work—in teaching, agriculture, health— 
in the villages, the colleges were pour- 
ing out young people who were unem- 
ployed, who did not know what to do, 
and it seemed the government did not 
know what to do with the college grad- 
uates—even though great need for their 
services existed in the villages and 
crowded cities. Perhaps the example 
of young Americans working in those 
communities on basic needs will stimu- 
late the governments of those countries 
to use their own young people more 
effectively. 

Finally, I point out that the Peace 
Corps has aroused imagination, and en- 
gendered a sense of mission among the 
young people of our country, I would 
not wish to do anything to deny or to 
limit the feeling of responsibility, of 
mission, of value to mankind which the 
measure has inspired among young men 
and women in the United States. This 
program will do much to stimulate and 
inspire in young people of our country, 
the belief that they have a part to play 
in helping to solve the world problems 
facing our country today. 

Mr. President, these are some of the 
reasons which led me, at the outset, to 
support the Peace Corps. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLianp]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Florida is rec- 


ognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to support the proposed legislation 
because I think it will give to young 
people of imagination, fervor, and patri- 
otic enthusiasm an opportunity to enlist 
in their country’s service in performing 
tasks which I think will be most helpful 
in a peaceful way, and which I am sure 
will appeal to many of them even more 
than the opportunity for military serv- 
ice, which they meet willingly if they are 
challenged with it. 

I should have preferred to have the 
program approached a little more slowly. 
For that reason I voted for the amend- 
ment to cut the first year’s appropria- 
tion to $25 million. The program is so 
new, careful selection is so important, 
and careful and cautious planning and 
administration is of such great impor- 
tance to the success of the enterprise, 
that I should have preferred to proceed 
more slowly. 

I have conferred twice with Mr. 
Shriver. I find him to be a highly per- 
sonable, attractive, and dedicated young 
man who I think will be an inspiration 
to all the youngsters in this service. He 
has assured me that in the process of 
selection of personnel great attention 
will be given to getting young people, 
both men and women, who have demon- 
strated maturity and stability. I em- 
phasize the fact that both those quali- 
ties are necessary. I hope they will be 
carefully determined to be present in the 
character and qualities of every indi- 
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vidual who is selected for this important 
work. 

I shall support the proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Illinois is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wish to pay a com- 
Pliment to the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa {Mr. HIcKENLOOPER] for the 
diligence with which he has followed 
this whole proposal, both in the com- 
mittee and on the floor. I believe the 
bill, as it comes before us for enact- 
ment, is a classic example of what can 
be done by a diligent Senator pursuing 
his objective, in season and out, offering 
amendments both in the Senate and in 
the committee, to improve the ultimate 
bill on which we shall vote. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Vermont is 
recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
add to what the minority leader has 
said. I not only compliment the Sena- 
tor from Iowa for his work on the bill, 
which will probably result in a better 
program, but also for the work he has 
been doing day after day, year after 
year, in the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. I do not think people realize the 
extent to which the Senator from Iowa 
has assisted in making loosely drawn 
bills into good bills so that they can ac- 
complish in a sound and efficient man- 
ner the purposes for which they are in- 
tended. 

I am glad at this time to say to the 
whole world that the Senator from Iowa 
has heen a tower of strength in shaping 
our foreign policy and keeping it as 
good as it is. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall take only 1 minute. 

First, I thank the staff members of 
the Peace Corps who worked so closely 
with Senators in the preparation of this 
proposed legislation and in the difficult 
days when we were marking up the bill 
and deciding the adjustments which 
needed to be made in order to perfect 
the legislation. 

Particularly I wish to compliment Mr. 
Shriver and his associates for their 
patience and their helpfulness. 

I also wish to thank Miss Mary Ann 
Sames of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee staff for her work. She has 
been a real guiding force in the prepara- 
tion of the report and in helping us with 
regard to the bill. 

I thank the majority leader for his 
personal references to me and for the 
handling of this proposed legislation, and 
I thank my colleagues for their splendid 
support. 

I understand the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], who 
has given much support to this pro- 
posed legislation, wishes to make a com- 
ment, so I yield to him at this time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 
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Mr. President, I shall be very brief. I 
regret that I have not been able to be in 
the Senate Chamber during much of the 
time while the bill was being considered. 
I suppose it is well known that we have 
been quite busy in the conference com- 
mittee with regard to the foreign aid 
program. 

We have had to divide forces. The 
Senator from Minnesota has remained 
in the Chamber pretty much all the time, 
as has the distinguished majority leader. 
Others of us, who have been greatly in- 
terested not only in the Peace Corps but 
also the foreign aid legislation, have been 
attempting to work out the foreign aid 
program. 

I am pleased that we have reached the 
point of passage of the proposed legisla- 
tion. I am pleased that it has come 
through in the good shape it has. I 
think it is a good measure. The idea it- 
self is challenging. I have heard very 
few say otherwise. 

I think everyone has felt there ought 
to be a great deal of care and caution ex- 
ercised in organizing the program and in 
preparing the proposed legislation. I 
believe that has been done. 

During my service in both Houses of 
the Congress, I can recall very few men 
who have made the fine impression on 
those who listened to them that was 
made by the man who is directing this 
program, Sargent Shriver. I have heard 
nothing except the most favorable com- 
ment regarding the manner in which he 
has presented the program and the man- 
ner in which he has organized it. He has 
shown initiative and imagination. He 
has exercised caution. I believe I have 
never seen a person more dedicated to 
@ program than Sargent Shriver is to 
this program. Those who have accom- 
panied him in the various appearances 
made before the committee have also 
been dedicated. 

The proposed legislation was handled 
sympathetically by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. I believe it was re- 
ported in good and rather conservative 
form. Sargent Shriver told us that he 
did not contemplate making a big show 
immediately; in other words, he will 
calry out the program gradually in ac- 
cordance with the best organization 
which can be built up, under agreements 
which can be made with the various coun- 
tries. 

I think a great many people all over 
the country perhaps got the idea, in the 
beginning, that this was to be a very 
large program, with hundreds of thou- 
sands or millions of people participating. 
I think a great many may have been sur- 
prised when they learned that the most 
optimistic expressions on the part of 
those in charge of the program were, for 
the first year, a maximum number of 
2,700. 

The amount of money provided in the 
bill is all that is necessary to support a 
Corps of modest size, and the Senate saw 
fit to retain the amount that was re- 
quested. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota for the fine leadership 
that he has exercised in steering the 
measure through the Senate. I am glad 
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that we have arrived at this historic 
point in establishing the Peace Corps. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 
I desire to associate myself with the 
excellent statement made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama. Re- 
cently it was my happy privilege to 
participate in a private briefing presided 
over by Mr. Shriver. I was very much 
impressed. No one need fear that the 
program is in any but the most capable 
hands. In Mr. Shriver we have a man 
who knows where he is going and knows 
how to get there. The program has been 
very well designed. It is a magnificent 
program that I think will do much to 
promote our good relations with other 
peoples of the world by the most appro- 
priate means. I desire further to con- 
gratulate my good friend from Minne- 
sota for the distinguished and skillful 
leadership that he gave to the proposed 
legislation. It is a privilege and a pleas- 
ure to endorse it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
understand that my time has expired. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All time has been yielded back. 
The bill having been read the third time, 
the question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 2000) was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill 
was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
action of the Senate today in passing 
the Peace Corps bill (S. 2000) is a most 
significant event. The overwhelming 
support of this measure by the Senate is 
most heartening. This measure repre- 
sents a new, imaginative, and bold ven- 
ture, to help promote a free and more 
prosperous world. It is a new frontier 
of cooperation and assistance in our 
foreign policy. 

I am proud that the Senate has given 
its approval to this program, which was 
set in motion by Executive order of the 
President on March 1. And I am pleased 
indeed that it has won the support of 
Senators on both sides of the aisle. This 
is as it should be for the vast majority 
of Americans—Democrats, Republicans, 
and independents alike—have been fa- 
vorably impressed with this program to 
enlist skilled and dedicated volunteers in 
a Peace Corps to help the underdevel- 
oped countries of the world in their 
struggle to bring a better life to their 
people. 

The bipartisan support for the Peace 
Corps was evidenced in the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee which reported out 
the bill by a vote of 14 to 0. The back- 
ing of S. 2000 by our distinguished com- 
mittee chairman and the ranking Re- 
publican, Senator WILEY, was a major 
factor in the prompt and favorable con- 
sideration of this measure. 
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I also wish to thank the distinguished 
minority leader, Senator Dirksen, and 
the senior senator from Iowa [Mr. Hick- 
ENLOOPER] for their statements today in- 
dicating support of the Peace Corps bill. 

I am confident that this bill will be 
received in the House of Representa- 
tives with the same degree of support 
and enthusiasm as shown here in the 
Senate—transcending political and geo- 
graphical lines. It is my fervent hope 
that before this session adjourns the 
Peace Corps bill will be approved by the 
Congress and signed into law by the 
President. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, in connection with the debate 
on the Peace Corps measure, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
and I addressed a letter to the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury with respect to 
employees volunteering for the Peace 
Corps continuing to draw compensation 
from the companies with which they are 
connected, assuming there is no conflict 
of interest under the law, or as to the 
propriety of such salaries being con- 
sidered as business expenses. 

I am very glad to state that we have 
received a letter from Mr. Stanley S. 
Surrey on behalf of the Treasury De- 
partment stating that such expenses 
would be considered appropriate busi- 
ness expenses. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Surrey may be printed at 
this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, August 11, 1961. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JAviTs: This is in further 
reference to your letter of June 9 to Secre- 
tary Dillon, also signed by Senator Hum- 
PHREY, previously acknowledged by Mr. Barr, 
assistant to the Secretary, in regard to the 
deductibility by business firms for tax pur- 
poses of salaries paid to their employees who 
are on leave of absence in the national in- 
terest, with specific reference to those who 
will be serving with the Peace Corps. I was 
much interested in your colloquy with Sena- 
tor HUMPHREY, reported in the excerpt from 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD of June 8 which 
you enclosed, in regard to the development 
of the Peace Corps program. 

During World War II, when a similar ques- 
tion arose, the Internal Revenue Service is- 
sued income tax ruling 3417 (Internal Reve- 
nue Cumulative Bulletin 1940-42, p. 62). 
This ruling stated that: “Salaries paid by 
employers during the present emergency to 
employees who are absent in the military 
or naval service, or who are serving the 
Government in other ways at a nominal 
compensation, but who intend to return at 
the conclusion of the emergency, are allow- 
able deductions from gross income for 
Federal income tax purposes.” This ruling 
continued to be in effect during the Korean 
defense effort. 

The Internal Revenue Service has informed 
me that the principles outlined in Income 
Tax Ruling 3417 are still applicable in those 
cases where the circumstances are substan- 
tially similar and would be applicable to 
wages and salaries paid to members of the 
Peace Corps. 

If I can be of any further assistance to you 
in this matter, please let me know. 
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A similar letter is being sent to Senator 
HUMPHREY. 
Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY S. SuRREY. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, fol- 
lowing consideration of the bill (H.R. 
258) it is intended to bring up for con- 
sideration a number of migrant bills, 
Calendar Nos. 671 to 675, inclusive. I 
ask unanimous consent on behalf of the 
manager of those bills, the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS], that, during consideration of 
those bills, Mr. Marvin Friedman and 
Mr. Paul Nejelski be allowed the privilege 
of the floor of the Senate during consid- 
eration of those bills. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 





AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA SALES TAX ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 475, H.R. 258. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LecIsLtaTiveE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
258) to amend the District of Columbia 
Sales Tax Act to increase the rate of tax 
imposed on certain gross receipts, and 
for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, with 
an amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA SALES TAX ACT AND THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA USE TAX ACT 
Sec. 101. Section 125 of the District of Co- 

lumbia Sales Tax Act, as amended (63 Stat. 

115, as amended; sec. 47-2602, D.C. Code, 

1951 ed., supp. VIII), is amended to read as 

follows: 

“Sec. 125. For the privilege of selling cer- 
tain tangible personal property at retail sale 
and for the privilege of selling certain se- 
lected services defined as sales at retail in this 
title, a tax is hereby imposed upon all ven- 
dors at the rate of 3 per centum of the gross 
receipts of any vendor from the sale of such 
tangible personal property and services: Pro- 
vided, That the rate of tax with respect to 
sales of food for human consumption off the 
premises where such food is sold shall be 1 
per centum of the gross receipts from such 
sales, and that the rate of tax with respect 
to sales or charges for any room or rooms, 
lodgings, or accommodations, furnished to 
transients by any hotel, inn, tourist camp, 
tourist cabin, or any other place in which 
rooms, lodgings, or accommodations are reg- 
ularly furnished to transients shall be 5 per 
centum of the gross receipts from such sales.” 

Sec. 102. (a) Subsection (a) of section 127 
of such Act (sec. 47-—2604(a), D.C. Code, 
1951 ed., supp. VIII), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) On each sale, other than sales of food 
for human consumption off the premises 
where such food is sold, and other than sales 
or charges for rooms, lodgings, or accom- 
modations furnished to transients, such 
amounts as may be prescribed by the Board 
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of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to carry out the purposes of this section.” 

(b) Subsection (c) of section 127 of such 
Act (sec. 47-2604(c), D.C. Code, 1951 ed., 
supp. VIII), is amended by striking out “3 
per centum” and by inserting in lieu there- 
of “5 per centum”. 

Sec. 103. Section 212 of the District of 
Columbia Use Tax Act, as amended (63 Stat. 
126; sec. 47-2702, D.C. Code, 1951 ed., supp. 
VIII), is amended by striking out the figure 
and words “2 per centum” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the figure and words “3 per 
centum”. 

Sec. 104. The provisions of this title shall 
take effect on the first day of the first month 
which begins on or after the thirtieth day 
after the enactment of this Act. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO DISTRICT OF COLUM-~ 
BIA CIGARETTE TAX ACT 


Sec. 201. (a) Subsection (a) of section 603 
of the District of Columbia Cigarette Tax 
Act (63 Stat. 136, ch. 146, title VI, sec. 47- 
2802(a), D.C. Code, 1951 ed., supp. VIII) is 
amended by striking out the figure and word 
“2 cents” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
figure and word “4 cents”. 

(b) The increase in tax upon cigarettes, as 
provided by subsection (a) of this section, 
shall be applicable to all cigarettes in the 

m on the effective date of this title 
of the holder of a wholesaler’s, retailer's, or 
vending machine operator’s license under 
said District of Columbia Cigarette Tax Act, 
whether or not a stamp or stamps denoting 
payment of tax at the rate of tax in effect 
prior to the effective date of this title shall 
have been affixed to such cigarettes. 

Sec. 202. Within twenty days after the 
effective date of this title, every holder of a 
wholesaler’s, retailer’s or vending machine 
operator’s license under said Act shall file 
with the Commissioners a sworn statement 
in duplicate on a form to be prescribed by 
the Commissioners showing the number of 
each kind of stamps denoting payment of 
cigarette taxes affixed to packages of ciga- 
rettes held or possessed by such licensee or 
anyone for him at the beginning of the day 
on which this title becomes effective, and 
shall, at the time of the filing of said state- 
ment, pay to the Commissioners the differ- 
ence between the amount of tax represented 
by such stamps and the amount of tax im- 
posed by the District of Columbia Cigarette 
Tax Act as amended by section 201 of this 
title. 

Sec. 203. Within twenty days after the ef- 
fective date of this title, every holder of a 
wholesaler’s retailer’s, or vending machine 
operator’s license under said Act shall file 
with the Commissioners a sworn statement 
in duplicate on a form to be prescribed by 
the Commissioners showing the number of 
each kind of stamps held or possessed by 
such licensee or anyone for him which were 
not affixed to packages of cigarettes at the 
beginning of the day on which this title be- 
comes effective, and shall, at the time of the 
filing of said statement, surrender such 
stamps to the Commissioners. The Com- 
missioners shall credit the amount of tax 
represented by the stamps surrendered 
against new stamps purchased by such li- 
censees. In lieu of the credit allowed for 
surrendering stamps as provided in this sec- 
tion, the licensee shall be entitled to a re- 
fund of the amount of tax represented by 
the stamps surrendered as an overpayment 
of tax in the same manner and to the same 
extent as provided in section 4 of the Act 
of July 10, 1952 (66 Stat. 543, 546, ch. 649): 
Provided, That the requirement that the 
amount of refund shall not exceed the por- 
tion of tax paid during the two years im- 
mediately preceding the filing of the claim 
for refund shall not be applicable. 

Sec. 204. Every holder of a wholesaler’s, 
retailer’s, or vending machine operator’s li- 
cense under said District of Columbia Cig- 
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arette Tax Act shall keep and preserve for a 
period of twelve months after the effective 
date of this title, the inventories and other 
records made which form the basis for the 
information furnished on the sworn state- 
ments required to be filed under this title. 

Src. 205. Any violation of the provisions of 
this title shall constitute a violation under 
the District of Columbia Cigarette Tax Act 
and regulations promulgated pursuant 
thereto. 

Sec. 206. The provisions of this title shall 
take effect on the first day of the first month 
which begins on or after the thirtieth day 
after the enactment of this Act. 


TITLE IlII—AMENDMENTS TO THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE CONTROL ACT 


Sec. 301. (a) So much of section 23(a) of 
the District of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Act, as amended (48 Stat. 319; sec. 
25-124, D.C. Code, 1951 ed., supp. VIII), as 
reads: 

(4) a tax of $1.25 on every wine-gallon of 
spirits and a proportionate tax at a like rate 
on all fractional parts of such gallon; (5) 
and a tax of $1.25 on every wine-gallon of 
alcohol and a proportionate tax at a like rate 
on all fractional parts of such gallon.” is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(4) a tax of $1.50 on every wine-gallon 
of spirits and a proportionate tax at a like 
rate on all fractional parts of such gallon; 
(5) and a tax of $1.50 on every wine-gallon 
of alcohol and a proportionate tax at a like 
rate on all fractional parts of such gallon.” 

(b) The increase in tax upon spirits and 
alcohol as provided by subsection (a) of this 
section, shall be applicable to all such bev- 
erages in the possession on the effective date 
of this title of the holder of a manufacturer’s 
license, class A, a wholesaler’s license, class A, 
or a retailer’s license, under said District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act 
whether or not a stamp or stamps denoting 
payment of tax at the rate of tax in effect 
prior to the effective date of this title shall 
have been affixed to the containers of such 
beverages. 

Sec. 302. Within twenty days after the 
effective date of this title, every holder of a 
manufacturer’s license, class A, and every 
holder of a wholesaler’s license, class A, and 
every holder of a retailer’s license under said 
District of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Con- 
trol Act shall file with the Commissioners a 
sworn statement in duplicate on a form to 
be prescribed by the Commissioners showing 
the number of each kind and denomination 
of stamps denoting the payment of beverage 
taxes on spirits and alcohol held or possessed 
by such licensee or anyone for him on the 
date on which this title becomes effective, 
or on the following day if the effective day 
be a Sunday, including stamps affixed to the 
containers of such beverages manufactured 
in or imported into the District prior to or 
on the effective day of this title, and shall, 
at the time of the filing of said statements, 
pay to the Commissioners the difference be- 
tween the amount of tax represented by such 
stamps at the time of purchase and the 
amount of tax imposed by the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act, as 
amended by this title, represented by such 
stamps. 

Sec. 303. Within twenty days after the 
effective date of this title, every holder of a 
manufacturer’s license, class A, and every 
holder of a wholesaler’s license, class A, and 
every holder of a retailer’s license under said 
District of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Act shall file with the Commissioners 
a sworn statement in duplicate on a form 
to be prescribed by the Commissioners 
showing the amount of spirits and alcohol, 
except such spirits and alcohol upon the 
containers of which required stamps have 
been affixed, held, or possessed by such 
licensee in the District of Columbia on the 
date on which this title becomes effective and 
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state the number of each kind and denomi- 
nation of stamps necessary for the stamping 
of such spirits and alcohol so held or pos- 
sessed on and after the effective date of this 
title. All stamps denoting the payment of 
taxes on spirits and alcohol shall be sold 
by the Commissioners at the rate of tax as 
amended by this title. 

Src. 304. Every holder of a manufacturer's 
license, wholesaler’s license, or retailer’s 
license under said District of Columbia 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Act shall keep 
and preserve for a period of twelve months 
after the effective date of this title, the in- 
ventories and other records made which 
form the basis for the information furnished 
on the sworn statements required to be filed 
under this title. 

Sec. 305. Any violation of the provisions 
of this title shall constitute a violation 
under the District of Columbia Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Act and regulations pro- 
mulgated pursuant thereto. 

Sec. 306. The provisions of this title shall 
take effect on the first day of the first month 
which begins on or after the thirtieth day 
after the enactment of this Act. 


TITLE IV—-AMENDMENTS TO THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA INCOME AND FRANCHISE TAX ACT 
OF 1947 


Sec. 401. Paragraph (1) of subsection 
7(a) of title XII of the District of Columbia 
Income and Franchise Tax Act of 1947, as 
amended (61 Stat. 353; sec. 47-1586f(a) (1), 
D.C. Code, 1951 ed., supp. VIII), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(1) Except as provided in paragraph (2) 
of this subsection, the total amount of tax 
due as shown on the taxpayer’s return is 
due and payable in full at the time pre- 
scribed in this article for the filing of such 
return.” 

Sec. 402. The provisions of this title shall 
be applicable to the taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1961. 


TITLE V—REAL ESTATE DEED RECORDATION 
TAX ACT 


Sec. 501. Derrntrions.—When used in this 
title, unless otherwise required by the con- 
text— 

(a) The word “District” means the District 
of Columbia. 

(b) The word “Commissioners” means the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
or their duly authorized agents or repre- 
sentatives. 

(c) The word “deed” means any docu- 
ment, instrument, or writing (other than a 
will and other than a lease), regardless of 
where made, executed, or delivered whereby 
any real property in the District of Columbia, 
or any interest therein, is conveyed, vested, 
granted, bargained, sold, transferred, or 
assigned. 

(d) The words “real property” mean every 
estate or right, legal or equitable, present or 
future, vested or contingent in lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments located in whole 
or in part within the District. 

(e) The word “consideration”, except as 
otherwise provided in section 504 of this title, 
means the price or amount actually paid, or 
required to be paid, for real property includ- 
ing any mortgages, liens, or encumbrances 
thereon. 

(f) The word “person’’ means an individ- 
ual, partnership, society, association, joint 
stock company, corporation, estate, receiver, 
trustee, assignee, any individual acting in a 
fiduciary or representative capacity, whether 
appointed by a court or otherwise, any com- 
bination of individuals, and any other form 
of unincorporated enterprise owned or con- 
ducted by two or more persons. 

(g) The word “deficiency” as used in this 
title means the amount or amounts by which 
the tax imposed by this title as determined 
by the Commissioners exceeds the amount 
shown as the tax upon the return of the 
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person or persons liable for the payment 
thereof. 

(h) The word “taxpayer” means any per- 
son required by this title to pay a tax, or file 
a return. 

Sec. 502. ExemMPTions.—The following 
deeds shall be exempt from the tax imposed 
by this title: 

1. Deeds recorded prior to the effective date 
of the enactment of this title. 

2. Deeds to property acquired by the 
United States of America or the District of 
Columbia. 

3. Deeds to property acquired by an institu- 
tion, organization, corporation, association, 
or government (other than the United States 
of America or the District of Columbia) en- 
titled to exemption from real property taxa- 
tion under the Act of December 24, 1942 
(Public Law 846, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
chapter 826, second session), which property 
was acquired solely for a purpose or purposes 
which would entitle such property to exemp- 
tion under said Act: Provided, That a return, 
under oath, showing the purpose or purposes 
for which such property was acquired, shall 
accompany the deed at the time of its offer 
for recordation. 

4. Deeds to property acquired by an insti- 
tution, organization, corporation, or associ- 
ation entitled to exemption from real prop- 
erty taxation by special Act of Congress, 
which property was acquired solely for a 
purpose or purposes for which such special 
exemption was granted: Provided, That a 
return, under oath, showing the purpose or 
purposes for which such property was ac- 
quired, shall accompany the deed at the 
time of its offer for recordation. 

5. Deeds which secure a debt or other ob- 
ligation. 

6. Deeds which, without additional con- 
sideration, confirm, correct, modify, or sup- 
plement a deed previously recorded. 

7. Deeds between husband and wife, or 
parent and child, without actual considera- 
tion therefor. 

8. Tax deeds. 

9. Deeds of release of property which is 
security for a debt or other obligation. 

Sec. 503. IMPOSITION oF Tax.—(a) There 
is hereby imposed on each deed at the time 
it is submitted to the Commissioners for 
recordation a tax at the rate of one-half of 
1 per centum of the consideration for such 
deed: Provided, That in any case where ap- 
plication of the rate of tax to the considera- 
tion for a deed results in a total tax of less 
than $1 the tax shall be $1. 

(b) Each such deed shall be accompanied 
by a return under oath in such form as the 
Commissioners may prescribe, executed by 
all the parties to the deed, setting forth the 
consideration for the deed, the amount of 
tax payable, and such other information as 
the Commissioners may require. 

(c) The parties to a deed which is sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners for recordation 
shall be jointly and severally liable for pay- 
ment of the taxes imposed by this section: 
Provided, That neither the United States 
nor the District of Columbia shall be sub- 
ject to such liability. 

(d) The Commissioners are authorized— 

(1) to prescribe by regulation for reason- 
able extensions of time for the filing of the 
return required by subsection (b) of this 
section; and 

(2) to waive as to any party to a deed the 
requirement for the filing of a return by such 
party whenever it shall be determined by 
the Commissioners that a return cannot be 
filed: Provided, That any waiver granted by 
the Commissioners to a party shall not, un- 
less specifically authorized, be deemed to be 
& waiver as to any other party. Any waiver 
made pursuant to this subsection shall not 
affect the requirements of subsection (c) of 
this section. 

Sec. 504. ABSENCE OF CONSIDERATION.— 
Where no price or amount is paid or required 
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to be paid for real property or where such 
price or amount is nominal, the considera- 
tion for the deed to such property shall, for 
purposes of the tax imposed by this title, 
be construed to be the fair market value of 
the real property, and the tax shall be based 
upon such fair market value. In any such 
case, the return required to be filed with 
the deed shall contain such information as 
to the fair market value of the real property 
as the Commissioners shall require. When- 
ever, in the opinion of the Commissioners, a 
return does not contain sufficient informa- 
tion as to the fair market value of such 
real property, the Commissioners are au- 
thorized to make a determination thereof 
from the best information available. 

Sec. 505. INVESTIGATION BY COMMISSION- 
ERS.—The Commissioners, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the correctness of any return, 
statement, affidavit, or other document filed 
pursuant to the provisions of this title or 
pursuant to any regulations of the Commis- 
sioners promulgated hereunder, or for the 
purpose of ascertaining the correctness of 
any payment of the tax imposed by this 
title, or the consideration for any deed upon 
which a tax is imposed, are authorized to 
examine any books, papers, records, or 
memorandums of any person bearing upon 
such matters and may summon any person 
to appear and produce books, records, papers, 
or memorandums pertaining thereto and to 
give testimony or answer interrogatories 
under oath respecting the same, and the 
Commissioners shall have power to admin- 
ister oaths to such person or persons. Such 
summons may be served by any member 
of the Metropolitan Police Department. If 
any person having been personally sum- 
moned shall neglect or refuse to obey the 
summons issued as herein provided then, 
and in that event, the Commissioners may 
report that fact to the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, or 
one of the judges thereof, and said court 
or any judge thereof hereby is empowered 
to compel obedience to such summons to 
the same extent as witnesses may be com- 
pelled to obey the subpenas of that court. 
Any person in custody or control of any 
books, papers, records, or memorandums 
bearing upon the matters to which reference 
is herein made who shall refuse to permit 
the examination by the Commissioners or 
any person designated by them of any such 
books, papers, records, or memorandums, 
or who shall obstruct or hinder the Com- 
missioners or any person designated by them 
in the examination of any books, papers, 
records, or memorandums, shall upon con- 
viction thereof be subject to the penalties 
provided in this title. 

Sec. 506. RECORDATION.—Except as other- 
wise provided in this title, no deed shall be 
recorded by the Commissioners until the 
return required by this title shall have been 
filed, and the tax imposed by this title shall 
have been paid. 

Sec. 507. PRESUMPTIONS AND BURDEN OF 
Proor.—For the purpose of proper adminis- 
tration of this title and to prevent evasion 
of the tax hereby imposed, it shall be pre- 
sumed that all deeds are taxable and the bur- 
den shall be upon the taxpayer to show that 
a deed is exempt from tax. 

Sec. 508. DEFICIENCIES IN Tax.—(a) If a de- 
ficiency in tax is determined by the Com- 
missioners, the person liable for the payment 
thereof shall be notified by registered or cer- 
tified mail of said determination, which shall 
include a statement of taxes due, and 
given a period of not less than thirty days 
after such notice is sent in which to file a 
protest with the Commissioners and show 
cause or reason why the deficiency should 
not be paid. If no protest is filed within 
such thirty-day period, the deficiency as de- 
termined by the Commissioners shall be 
final. If a protest is filed within said period 
of thirty days, opportunity for hearing there- 
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on shall be granted by the Comissioners, and 
a final decision thereon shall be made as 
quickly as practicable and notice of such 
decision, together with a statement of taxes 
finally determined to be due, shall be sent 
by registered or certified mail to the person 
liable for the payment of the deficiency. 

(b) Any deficiency in tax which has be- 
come final in accordance with the provisions 
of subsection (a) of this section shall, if no 
protest is filed, be due and payable within 
ten days after the expiration of the thirty- 
day period provided in subsection (a) of this 
section or, if a protest is filed, shall be 
due and payable within ten days after 
notice of the final decision of the Commis- 
sioners upon such protest is sent to the per- 
son liable for payment of the deficiency. 

Sec. 509. PENALTIES AND INTEREST.—(a) In 
case of any failure to make and file a cor- 
rect return as required by this title within 
the time prescribed by this title or pre- 
scribed by the Commissioners in pursuance 
of this title, 5 per centum of the tax im- 
posed by this title shall be added to such 
tax for each month or fraction thereof that 
such failure continues, not to exceed 25 per 
centum in the aggregate, except that when 
a return is filed after such time and it is 
shown that the failure to file was due to 
reasonable cause and not due to neglect the 
Commissioners may in their discretion waive, 
in whole or in part, the addition to the tax 
provided by this subsection. 

(b) The amount added to any tax under 
subsection (a) of this section shall be col- 
lected at the same time and in the same 
manner and as a part of the tax unless the 
tax has been paid before the discovery of 
neglect. 

(c) Interest upon the amount finally de- 
termined as a deficiency shall be assessed at 
the same time as the deficiency, and shall be 
collected as a part of the tax, at the rate of 
one-half of 1 per centum per month or por- 
tion of a month, from the date prescribed 
for the payment of the tax to the date the 
deficiency is assessed. 

(ad) If the time for payment of any part 
of a deficiency is extended, there shall be 
collected, as a part of the tax, interest on the 
part of the deficiency the time for payment 
of which is so extended at the rate of one- 
half of 1 per centum per month or portion 
of a month for the period of the extension. 
If a part of the deficiency the time for pay- 
ment of which is so extended is not paid in 
full, together with all penalties and interest 
due thereon, prior to the expiration of the 
period of the extension, then interest at the 
rate of one-half of 1 per centum per month 
or portion of a month shall be added and 
collected on such unpaid amount from the 
date of the expiration of the period of the 
extension until it is paid. 

(e) If any part of any deficiency is due to 
negligence, or intentional disregard of rules 
and regulations but without intent to de- 
fraud, 5 per centum of the total amount of 
the deficiency (in addition to such defici- 
ency) shall be assessed, collected, and paid 
in the same manner as if it were a deficiency. 

(f) If any part of any deficiency is due to 
fraud with intent to evade tax, then 50 per 
centum of the total amount of the defi- 
ciency (in addition to such deficiency) shall 
be so assessed, collected, and paid. 

(g) Where a deficiency, or any interest or 
additional amounts assessed in connection 
therewith under subsections (c), (e), or (f) 
is not paid in full within the time prescribed 
by this section, there shall be collected as 
part of the tax interest upon the unpaid 
amount at the rate of one-half of 1 per 
centum per month or portion of a month 
from the date when such unpaid amount was 
due until it is paid. 

(h) The Commissioners are authorized at 
the request of the taxpayer to extend the 
time for payment by the taxpayer of the 
amount of the tax imposed by this title, 
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whether determined as a deficiency or other- 
wise, for a period not to exceed six months 
from the date prescribed for the payment of 
such tax. 

Sec.510. CoMPROMISE AND SETTLEMENT.— 
(a) Whenever in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners there shall arise with respect of 
any tax imposed under this title any doubt 
as to the liability of the taxpayer or the 
collectibility of the tax for any reason what- 
soever, the Commissioners may compromise 
such tax. 

(b) The Commissioners are authorized to 
enter into a written agreement with any per- 
son relating to the liability of such person 
for payment of the tax imposed under this 
title. Any such agreement which is approved 
by the Commisisoners and the taxpayer in- 
volved, or his authorized agent or represent- 
ative, shall be final and conclusive and— 
except upon a showing of fraud, malfeasance, 
or misrepresentation of a material fact—the 
case shall not be reopened as to the matters 
agreed upon or the agreement modified; and 
in any suit or proceeding relating to the tax 
liability of the taxpayer such agreement shall 
not be annulled, modified, set aside, or dis- 
regarded. 

(c) Any person who, in connection with 
any compromise under this section or offer 
of such compromise or in connection with 
any written agreement under this section or 
offer to enter into any such agreement, con- 
ceals from any officer or employee of the 
District of Columbia any material fact re- 
lating to the tax imposed by this title; de- 
stroys, mutilates, or falsifies any books, doc- 
uments, or record; or makes under oath any 
false statements relating to the tax imposed 
by this title shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both. All 
prosecutions under this section shall be 
brought in the municipal court of the 
District of Columbia, in the name of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, on information by the 
Corporation Counsel of the District of Co- 
lumbia or any of his assistants. 

Sec. 511. COMPROMISE OF PENALTIES AND 
ADJUSTMENT OF INTEREST.—The Commission- 
ers shall have the power for cause shown to 
compromise any penalty which may be im- 
posed under the provisions of this title. The 
Commissioners may adjust any interest, 
where, in their opinion, the facts in the case 
warrant such action. 

Sec. 512. Limtrations.—(a) Except as 
otherwise provided in this section, the 
amount of any tax imposed by this title shall 
be assessed within three years after the deed 
is recorded by the Commissioners and no 
proceeding in court without assessment for 
the collection of such tax shall be begun after 
the expiration of such period. 

(b) In the case of a false or fraudulent 
return, with the intent to evade tax, the tax 
may be assessed, or a proceeding in court 
for collection of such tax may be begun 
without assessment, at any time. 

(c) In case of a willful attempt in any 
manner to defeat or evade the tax imposed 
by this title, the tax may be assessed, or a 
proceeding in court for the collection of such 
tax may be begun without assessment, at 
any time. 

(d) In the case of failure to file a return, 
the tax may be assessed, or a proceeding in 
court for collection of such tax may be be- 
gun without assessment, at any time. 

(e) Where, before the expiration of the 
time prescibed in this section for the assess- 
ment of the tax imposed by this title, the 
Commissioners and the taxpayer have con- 
sented in writing to its assessment after 
such time, the tax may be assessed at any 
time prior to the expiration of the period 
agreed upon. The period so agreed upon 
may be extended by subsequent agreements 
in writing made before the expiration of the 
period previously agreed upon. 
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(f) The running of the period of limita- 
tions provided in this section on the making 
of assessments, or the collection of the tax 
imposed by this title in any manner au- 
thorized by law, shall be suspended for any 
period during which the Commissioners are 
prohibited from making the assessment or 
from collecting said tax, and for ninety days 
thereafter: Provided, That in any case where 
a@ proceeding is commenced by a taxpayer in 
any court in connection with the tax im- 
posed by this title, the running of the period 
of limitations shall be suspended for the 
period of the pendency of such proceeding 
and for ninety days after the decision of the 
court shall have become final or, if the pro- 
ceeding shall have been dismissed or other- 
wise disposed of, for a period of ninety days 
after such dismissal or other disposition. 

Src. 513. ADMINISTRATION oF OATHS.—The 
Commissioners are authorized to administer 
oaths and affidavits in relation to any mat- 
ter or proceeding conducted by them in the 
exercise of their powers and duties under 
this title. 

Sec. 514. APPEAL—(a) Any person  ag- 
grieved by any assessment of a deficiency in 
tax finally determined by the Commissioners 
under the provisions of section 508 of this 
title may appeal to the District of Colum- 
bia Tax Court in the same manner and to 
the same extent as set forth in sections 3, 4, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 of title IX of the Act 
entitled “An Act to amend the District of 
Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, and for other 
purposes”, approved May 16, 1938, as amend- 
ed and as the same may hereinafter be 
amended. 

(b) The remedy provided in subsection 
(a) of this section shall not be deemed to 
take away from the taxpayer any remedy 
which he might have under any other pro- 
vision of law but no suit by the taxpayer for 
the recovery of any part of the tax imposed 
shall be instituted or maintained in any 
court if the taxpayer has elected to file an 
appeal with respect to such tax, or any part 
thereof, in accordance with the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section. 

Sec. 515. REFUNDS AND COLLECTION.—The 
provisions of section 14 of title IX of the 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, 
as added by the Act of May 16, 1938, and as 
amended by the Act of July 26, 1939, and as 
added by section 4 of the Act of July 10, 
1952, and the provisions of section 1601 and 
section 1602 of title XVI of the District of 
Columbia Public Works Act of 1954 shall 
be applicable to the tax imposed by this title. 

Src. 516. Stamps.—The Commissioners are 
authorized to prescribe by regulation such 
methods or devices, or both, including the 
use of a stamp or stamps, for the evidenc- 
ing of payment, and the collection of the 
taxes imposed by this title, as they may deem 
necessary and proper for the administration 
of this title. 

Sec. 517. PROMULGATION OF RULES AND 
REGULATIONS.—The Commissioners are hereby 
authorized to prescribe such rules and regu- 
lations as they may deem necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this title. 

Sec. 518. ABATEMENT.—The Commissioners 
are authorized to abate the unpaid portion 
of any tax due under the provisions of this 
title, or any liability in respect thereof, 
if the Commissioners determine under rule 
or regulation prescribed by them that the 
administration and collection costs involved 
would not warrant collection of the amount 
due. 

Sec. 519. ELIMINATION OF FRACTIONAL 
Stamps or Devices.—For the purpose of 
avoiding, in the case of any stamps or de- 
vices employed pursuant to authority of this 
title, the issuance of stamps or the employ- 
ment of devices representing fractional parts 
of $1, the Commissioners are authorized, in 
their discretion, to limit the denominations 
of such stamps or devices to amounts repre- 
senting $1 or multiples of $1, and to pre- 
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scribe further that where part of the tax due 
is a fraction of $1, the tax paid shall be paid 
to the nearest dollar. 

Sec. 520. GENERAL CRIMINAL PENALTY.— 
Whoever violates any provision of this title 
for which no specific penalty is provided, or 
any of the rules and regulations promulgated 
under the authority of this title, shall be 
subject to a fine of not more than $1,000, 
or to imprisonment of not more than one 
year, or to both such fine and imprisonment. 
Prosecutions for violations of this title shall 
be on information filed in the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia in the 
name of the District of Columbia by the Cor- 
poration Counsel or any of his assistants, 
except for such violations as are felonies, 
and prosecutions for such violations as are 
felonies shall be by the United States at- 
torney in and for the District of Columbia, 
or any of his assistants. 

Src. 521. CrmmINAL PENALTY AS TO STAMPS.— 
(1) Any person who, with intent to defraud, 
alters, forges, makes, or counterfeits any 
stamp, or other device prescribed under au- 
thority of this title for the collection or pay- 
ment of any tax imposed by this title, or selis, 
lends, or has in his possession any such 
altered, forged, or counterfeited stamp, or 
other device, or makes, uses, sells, or has in 
his possession any material in imitation of 
the material used in the manufacture of 
such stamp, or other device; or 

(2) Fraudulently cuts, tears, or removes 
from any deed, parchment, paper, instru- 
ment, writing, or article, upon which any tax 
is imposed by this title, any adhesive stamp 
or the impression of any stamp, die, plate, or 
other article provided, made, or used in pur- 
suance of this title; or 

(3) Fraudulently uses, joins, fixes, or 
places to, with, or upon any deed, parch- 
ment, paper, instrument, writing, or article 
upon which a tax is imposed by this title, 

(a) any adhesive stamp, or the impression 
of any stamp, die, plate, or other article, 
which has been cut, torn, or removed from 
any other deed, parchment, paper, instru- 
ment, writing, or article upon which any tax 
is imposed by this title; or 

(b) any adhesive stamp or the impression 
of any stamp, die, plate, or other article of 
insufficient value; or 

(c) any forged or counterfeited stamp, or 
the impression of any forged or counterfeited 
stamp, die, plate, or other article; or 

(4)(a) Willfully removes, or alters the 
cancellation or defacing marks of, or other- 
wise prepares, any adhesive stamp, with in- 
tent to use, or cause the same to be used, 
after it has already been used; or 

(b) knowingly or willfully buys, sells, of- 
fers for sale, or gives away, any such washed 
or restored stamp to any person for use, or 
knowingly uses the same; or 

(c) knowingly and without lawful excuse 
(the burden of proof of such excuse being 
on the accused) has in his possession any 
washed, restored, or altered stamp, which 
has been removed from any deed, parchment, 
paper, instrument, writing, package, or 
article; 
shall be guilty of a felony and, upon con- 
viction thereof, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000, or imprisoned not more than three 
years, or both. 

Sec. 522. DISPOSITION OF FuNps.—AIll 
moneys collected under this title shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the general fund of 
the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 523. SEPARABILITY CLAUSE.—If any pro- 
vision of this title, or the application there- 
of to any person or circumstances, is held 
invalid, the remainder of this title, and the 
application of such provision to other per- 
sons or circumstances, shall not be affected 
thereby. 

Sec. 524. APPropriaTIons.—There are here- 
by authorized to be appropriated such 
amounts as may be necessary for the carry- 
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ing out of the provisions of this title, in- 
cluding the use of stamps or other devices 
for evidencing payment of the tax imposed 
by this title. 

Sec. 525. ErrectivE Date.—The provisions 
of this title shall take effect on the first day 
of the first month which begins on or after 
the sixtieth day after the enactment of this 
Act. 


TITLE VI—AMENDMENTS TO WATER RENT RATES 
AND SANITARY SEWER SERVICE CHARGES 


Src. 601. Section 101 of title I of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Works Act of 1954 
(68 Stat. 101; sec, 43-1520c, D.C, Code, 1951 
ed.) is amended by inserting the subsection 
designation “(a)” immediately after “Src. 
101”, and by adding to such section the fol- 
lowing subsection: 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, the Commis- 
sioners are authorized, in their discretion, to 
increase the rates charged by the District 
for water and water services furnished by 
the District water supply system: Provided, 
That no such increase shall exceed 25 per- 
centum of the rate or rates in effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1961.” 

Src, 602. Section 207 of title II of such 
Act (sec. 43-1606, D.C. Code, 1951 ed.) is 
amended by striking “60 per centum” wher- 
ever it cccurs in such section and in each 
such instance inserting in lieu thereof ‘75 
per centum”’. 

Sec. 603. Section 208 of title II of such Act 
(sec. 43-1607, D.C. Code, 1951 ed.) is amended 
by adding thereto the following new sub- 
section: 

“(c) If at any time, or from time to time, 
the Commissioners shall change the estab- 
lished sanitary sewer service charge, the 
sanitary sewer service charge for any period 
beginning prior to any such change and 
ending thereafter shall be prorated on a 
monthly basis, in accordance with the estab- 
lished charges prevailing in the respec- 
tive periods.” 

Src. 604. The provisions of this title shall 
become effective on the first day of the third 
month following the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


TITLE VII—INCREASE IN THE ANNUAL FEDERAL 
PAYMENT 


Sec. 701. Subsection (a) of section 2 of 
article VI of the District of Columbia Reve- 
nue Act 1947 (sec. 47-2501b, D.C. Code, 1951 
ed.) is amended (1) by striking “and the 
sum of $21,000,000 for the fiscal year 1959 
and for each fiscal year thereafter” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the sum of $21,- 
000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1959, 1960, 
and 1961, and the sum of $25,000,000 for 
each fiscal year thereafter”, and (2) by 
striking from the proviso “and $25,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1959” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$25,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961, and 
$29,000,000 for the fiscal year 1962”. 


TITLE VIII—AMENDMENTS TO DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA MOTOR VEHICLE PARKING FACILITY 
ACT OF 1942 


Sec. 801. The first sentence of section 8 
of the District of Columbia Motor Vehicle 
Parking Facility Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 91; 
sec. 40-804, D.C. Code, 1951 ed.) is amended 
to read as follows: “The Commissioners, 
within the limits of appropriations by Con- 
gress therefor, are authorized to exercise all 
powers necessary and convenient to carry 
out the purposes of this Act, the said pur- 
poses being hereby declared to be (a) the 
acquisition, creation, and operation of pub- 
lic off-street parking facilities in the Dis- 
trict, and (b) the maintenance of the 
streets, avenues, roads, highways, and free- 
ways of the District, including the clearing 
of snow and ice therefrom, by the acquisi- 
tion (by purchase, rental, or otherwise) of 
Machinery and equipment and the opera- 
tion and maintenance thereof and the pur- 
Chase of supplies, as necessary incidents to 
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insuring in the public interest the free cir- 
culation of traffic in and through said 
District.” 

Src. 802. Section 7 of the District of Colum- 
bia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility Act of 
1942 (sec. 40-808, D.C. Code, 1951 ed.) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. There is hereby established within 
the highway fund a parking fee account, 
referred to in this Act as the ‘parking fee 
account’, into which there shall be deposited 
(a) all fees and other moneys collected un- 
der this Act, including all fees collected pur- 
suant to section 11 of the Act entitled ‘An 
Act making appropriations to the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other 
activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, and for 
other purposes’, approved April 4, 1938 (sec. 
40-616, D.C. Code, 1951 ed.), (b) all fees 
collected under the Act entitled ‘An Act to 
authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to provide for the parking of 
automobiles in the Municipal Center’, ap- 
proved June 6, 1940 (54 Stat. 241, and (c) 
all moneys derived from the sale of any 
property, real or personal, which was ac- 
quired or may hereafter be acquired with 
funds in the special account created by sec- 
tion 7 of this Act as approved February 16, 
1942, and as amended by the Act of Decem- 
ber 16, 1944 (58 Stat. 809), or with funds in 
the parking fee account. Moneys deposited 
in the parking fee account shall be appro- 
priated and used solely and exclusively for 
the purposes set forth in this Act. As used 
in this Act, the term ‘highway fund’ means 
the special account established in the first 
section of the Act entitled ‘An Act to pro- 
vide for a tax on motor-vehicle fuels sold 
within the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes,’ approved April 23, 1924, 
as amended (sec. 47-1901, D.C. Code, 1951 
ed.).” 

Sec. 803. The first sentence of section 8 of 
the District of Columbia Motor Vehicle 
Parking Facility Act of 1942 (sec. 40-809, 
D.C. Code, 1951 ed.), is amended to read as 
follows: “The Commissioners shall include 
in their annual budget such amounts as may 
be required from the parking fee account for 
carrying out the purposes of this Act.” 

Sec. 804. The unexpended and unobligated 
balance which on the effective date of this 
title is in the special account in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of 
the District of Columbia established by sec- 
tion 7 of the District of Columbia Motor 
Vehicle Parking Facility Act of 1942, as ap- 
proved February 16, 1942, and as amended 
by the Act of December 16, 1944 (58 Stat. 
809), is hereby transferred to the parking 
fee account established within the highway 
fund by the amendment made to such sec- 
tion 7 by this title and such balance shall 
be available for carrying out the purposes 
of such District of Columbia Motor Vehicle 
Parking Facility Act of 1942, as amended. 

Sec. 805. This title shall take effect on the 
first day of the first month following enact- 
ment of this Act. 


TITLE IX—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 901. DEFINITIONS.— 

CoOMMISSIONERS.— Wherever the word 
“Commissioners” appears in this Act it shall 
be deemed to mean the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, or their 
designated agent. 

Sec. 902. Any word or term used in any 
title of this Act, unless the context of this 
Act requires otherwise, shall have the same 
meaning as that applicable to such word 
or term in the Act to which such title 
applies. 

Sec. 903. If any provision of this Act or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstances is held invalid, the remainder 
of the Act, and the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances, 
shall not be affected thereby. 
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Sec. 904. REGULATIONS.—The Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia are au- 
thorized to make rules and regulations to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the debate 
on Calendar No. 475, H.R. 258, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia sales tax bill, and on 
all amendments thereto, be limited to 
1% hours, such time to be equally di- 
vided between the majority and the mi- 
nority leaders. The agreement is to be 
in the usual form with respect to ger- 
maneness. I am making the unanimous- 
consent request after receiving the 
approval of the minority leader, the 
chairman of the District Committee, and 
others who are interested in offering 
amendments. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on the 
pending business which has been laid 
before the Senate I allot myself such 
time as is necessary to make an opening 
statement. 

The bill, the first of its kind to increase 
revenue sources for the District of Co- 
lumbia government since 1956, as 
amended by your Senate District of Co- 
lumbia Committee, is designed to face 
the hard facts of increasing expendi- 
tures in the central city of the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area. 

The purpose of this bill is fourfold. 
First, it will raise $12,575,000 of addi- 
tional revenue for the 1962 fiscal year 
and $14,850,000 in succeeding years by 
increasing the general sales tax on com- 
modities from 2 to 3 percent, transient 
lodging from 3 to 5 percent, cigarettes 
from 2 to 4 cents per package, alcohol 
and spirits from $1.25 to $1.50 per gal- 
lon, eliminate deferred payment of cor- 
porate and unincorporated franchise tax 
and impose a new tax on real estate deed 
recordations of one-half of 1 percent. 

Second, this bill will provide standby 
authority to the District of Columbia to 
increase water rates and sanitary sewer 
service charges to meet increasing main- 
tenance and construction costs, the first 
increase in this area since 1954. 

This is a user’s tax and is paid by the 
user, and because of the improvements, 
renovation and rehabilitation that must 
be made in this particular field, this 
standby authority was sought by those 
charged with the responsibility of run- 
ning the District of Columbia. 

Third, this bill authorizes an increase 
from $32 to $36 million in the authorized 
amount of the Federal payment to the 
general fund of the District of Columbia. 

Fourth, this bill continues the Motor 
Vehicle Parking Agency with full au- 
thority to plan, acquire and construct 
public parking facilities after congres- 
sional approval; provides authority for 
the use of parking meter funds for the 
maintenance of highways and the pur- 
chase or rental of snow removal equip- 
ment; and continues the civilian parking 
meter attendant program. 

The need for snow removal equip- 
ment I think was pointed up as a result 
of the experiences during December of 
last year and January and February of 
this year, and the funds received from 
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the parking meters can be used for this 
particular purpose. 

The committee, in concluding to rec- 
ommend a major revision of the Dis- 
trict’s revenue producing program, both 
in higher taxes and in a greater Fed- 
eral payment, has sought to face real- 
istically this Capital City’s acute fiscal 
problem. The committee has sought to 
recognize, as a guiding principle, that 
the tax burden on District residents and 
businesses should be kept in balance with 
neighboring Maryland and Virginia sub- 
urban communities. 

Congress increased District taxes the 
last time 5 years ago and raised the Fed- 
eral payment 3 years ago. Social and 
economic trends have increased costs of 
local government here year after year, 
not unlike those of the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. If this city of Washington 
is to fulfill its role as the capital of a 
great nation, additional revenues are 
essential. Projections of population 
characteristics and social and economic 
changes point to continuing cost in- 
creases in the years ahead if essential 
services are to be maintained. It was 
the sense of the committee in recom- 
mending this bill that if the Federal 
Government is called upon to appropri- 
ate the $36 million annual Federal pay- 
ment to the District, then the District of 
Columbia’s citizens and businesses alike 
must bear their fair share by providing 
$21,350,000 of higher taxes including 
$444 million as an increase in real estate 
taxes. 

I might say that this increase in real 
estate taxes from $2.30 to $2.50 has al- 
ready been approved and imposed by the 
District Commissioners this year, pur- 
suant to the strong recommendation 
that was made by our full District of 
Columbia Committee. 

These tax increases are designed to 
provide additional revenue urgently 
needed for financing District government 
activities in fiscal year 1962 supported 
from the District of Columbia general 
fund, which represents 81 percent of the 
District’s total budget. Financing from 
the general fund include the cost of po- 
lice protection, fire protection, education, 
health, welfare costs, and other general 
government functions. 

To summarize the District’s financial 
picture for the 1962 fiscal year, the esti- 
mated general fund financing require- 
ment in the District government’s 1962 
budget request is $247 million. General 
revenues are estimated to bring in 
$173,800,000 and the Federal payment, as 
recommended, $36 million. With $16 
million in loan authority, a total of 
$225,800,000 would be made available. 
This would leave a budget deficit of 
$21,300,000 for the year. 

The committee, in giving close exam- 
ination to the District’s revenue require- 
ments for this year and for future years, 
concluded to raise taxes to meet portion 
of this deficit. Tax measures proposed 
in this bill and the approximate annual 
revenue yield include: 

Increasing general sales tax on 
commodities from 2 to 3 per- 


CBMs. oc occ ieeee cca oe $9, 000, 000 
Increasing sales tax on lodging 

furnished to transients from 3 © 
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Increasing cigarette tax from 2 
to 4 cents per package--_-_-__- 
Increasing alcohol and spirits 
tax from $1.25 to $1.50 per 


$2, 600, 000 


De ae ee ee 1, 100, 000 
Eliminating deferred payment 
of District of Columbia incor- 
porated and unincorporated 
income and franchise tax (not 
affecting personal income tax 
POPTIDAG) shied citttcamnacdicn« 2, 000, 000 
Imposing a real estate deed re- 
cordation tax at rate of one- 
haif,of:1:percent...........56= 1, 500, 000 
Whines sbe cuts iesadi 16, 850, 000 


The accumulated total of these tax 
measures, assuming enactment of this 
bill during the month of August, would 
yield the District government $12,570,000 
in new revenue this year. The annual 
yield for each fiscal year thereafter 
would amount to $14,850,000. 

The committee realized fully that 
these yields will not provide the District 
sufficient revenue to meet the entire 
$21.3 million deficit for this fiscal year 
as computed by the District Commission- 
ers. To offset this factor to some degree, 
your committee recommended that the 
real estate tax rate be increased from 
$2.30 to $2.50 per $100 valuation by the 
District Commissioners. The Board of 
Commissioners has acted to increase this 
tax which will yield $4.5 million an- 
nually. 

The expected yield of all tax meas- 
ures will make the total fall short of 
meeting the $21.3 million deficit for fis- 
cal year 1962. However, the revenues 
will provide great improvement in the 
District’s serious financial situation and 
make it possible for the District to more 
adequately meet its budgetary require- 
ments without seriously impairing essen- 
tial police, fire, education, health, and 
other necessary government functions. 

Likewise, we must remember in con- 
sidering the District’s expenditure and 
revenue projections that the 87th Con- 
gress has approved $212 million in money 
authorizations for fiscal year 1962 for 
the District of Columbia in excess of the 
budget request now before the Congress. 

These include bringing the Metropol- 
itan Police force to an authorized 
strength of 3,000 men, something on 
which the legislative committee felt 
very keenly and deeply, in view of the 
increasing crime situation in the District 
of Columbia. This is something we 
cannot brush under the rug. It is here, 
and it is something we must face. 
This will cost something in the neigh- 
borhood of an additional $1,100,000 each 
year. 

There is also provided authority for 
the District to participate with the 50 
States in a program to provide aid to 
dependent children of unemployed but 
employable parents. This alone will 
cost approximately $1,400,000 this year 
in addition to the items I have pre- 
viously recited. 

This week the full committee ordered 
to be reported to the Senate a bill which 
would shorten the workweek of firemen 
from 60 to 56 hours. The cost of that 
program in the present fiscal year of 
operation would be in the neighborhood 
of $350,000. 
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For a full year it would be closer to 
a half million dollars. This additional 
legislative item will come before the 
Senate for consideration in the very 
near future. 

It was the feeling of the committee, 
by a vote of 6 to 1, I believe, that the 
revenue measures set forth in the bill 
are reasonable, consonant to the chang- 
ing conditions of a metropolitan area, 
where the great middle income produc- 
ers live outside the city itself, and not 
adverse to a proper maintenance of a 
tax balance with adjoining jurisdic- 
tions. 

I am very happy to yield at this point 
to the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin, who has some questions. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada explain why 
the committee did not increase, or con- 
sider increasing, the District of Colum- 
bia income tax? 

Mr. BIBLE. This item, as I recall it, 
was not one of the items recommended 
for increase by the Commissioners. It 
was felt that the income tax in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at the present time, as 
is shown by the table on page 21 of the 
report, is in approximate balance with 
the income taxes which are levied in the 
States of Maryland and Virginia. It was 
for that reason, I believe, that the com- 
mittee did not increase the income tax 
above the present rates. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
on page 22 of the hearings a comparison 
is made of the various taxes paid by the 
different income brackets—the $5,000, 
the $7,500, the $10,000, and the $15,000 
brackets? 

Is it not true that in Montgomery 
County, in Prince Georges County, and 
in each of the surrounding counties in 
Virginia, the income tax is greater, par- 
ticularly in the higher income brackets, 
than it is in the District of Columbia? 
For example, in Virginia, in the $15,000 
income bracket, the tax in Arlington, 
Alexandria, Falls Church, and Fairfax 
is $475; in the District of Columbia, it is 
$310. That is a very substantial dif- 
ference. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator is correct as 
to the amounts; I do not know that it is 
considered to be a substantial difference. 

Looking at the $5,000 income bracket, 
the income tax in the District of Colum- 
bia is $38; in the Maryland counties of 
Montgomery and Prince Georges it is 
$39; in the Virginia area it is $47; which 
is, I think, fairly comparable. 

In the $7,500 income bracket, the tax 
in the District of Columbia is $94; in the 
Maryland counties it is $114; and in 
Virginia, it is $112. So I think the taxes 
in those particular brackets are fairly 
comparable. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is precisely 
my point. The District of Columbia in- 
come tax should be made more progres- 
sive as in surrounding States and ac- 
cordingly revenues would be increased. 
The sales tax could stay where it is. 
On the other hand, the sales tax in 
the District of Columbia will be higher 
after the enactment of the bill than it is 
in any of the surrounding counties. In 
Virginia, there is no sales tax. At least, 
that is, according to the information in 
the hearings on page 22. So what the 
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committee decided to do was to leave 
untouched the one tax which is a pro- 
gressive tax, based on ability to pay, and 
increase the real estate tax, which is the 
most regressive tax of all, and increase 
the sales tax, which is also a very re- 
gressive tax. It increased the sales tax 
substantially, although the sales tax now 
is already larger than it is in the sur- 
rounding counties. 

In comparison with the situation in 
my own State, the income tax in Wis- 
consin, which is one of the more progres- 
sive States, on an income of $15,000, for 
a family of four, taking the standard 
deduction, is $800. In the District of 
Columbia, it is $310. 

In my opinion, the committee has con- 
centrated the burden of the increased 
tax on the people who are least able 
to pay, and has not called upon those 
whose incomes are high to pay in pro- 
portion. 

Is it not true that the District of 
Columbia has one of the highest per 
capita incomes of any of the States in 
the country? 

Mr. BIBLE. I believe that is a correct 
statement. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true also 
that the District of Columbia has a large 
number of people whose incomes are 
very low? 

Mr. BIBLE. I cannot answer the sec- 
ond question. I am happy to say that 
the District of Columbia has one of the 
highest per capita incomes in the United 
States, along with the great States of 
Nevada and Delaware. They are the 
three highest per capita income entities 
in the United States. 

Mr. President, I shall make one com- 
ment about the sales tax. It is true that 
there is no sales tax in the Common- 
wealth of Virginia; but it is also true 
that there is a 3 percent sales tax in 
the State of Maryland. The staff of the 
committee tells me that the District of 
Columbia provides more exemptions in 
its Sales Tax Act than do most of the 
35 States which impose a sales tax. 
Twenty-four of the 35 States impose 
a tax on groceries at the basic rate, 
which in every case is higher than l 
percent. Maryland imposes a straight 
3 percent sales tax on all commodities. 
However, it is true that the Common- 
ea of Virginia does not have a sales 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
the table placed in the hearings at page 
22 by Mr. Walter Tobriner, president of 
the Board of Commissioners, shows that 
the impact of the sales tax, as it is pro- 
posed to be changed, will be far greater 
in the District than it will be outside 
the District? 

The sales tax on those with incomes 
of $5,000 will be $62 in the District, as 
compared with a sales tax of $42 in 
Maryland. 

In the $7,500 income group, the sales 
tax in the District of Columbia will be 
$88 as compared with $63 in Maryland. 

On an income of $10,000, the sales 
tax in the District of Columbia will be 
$111, as compared with $81 in Mary- 
land. 

In the $15,000 income group, the sales 
tax in the District of Columbia will be 
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$168 as compared with $126 in Mary- 
land. 

It seems to me that those are all sub- 
stantial and significant differences. 
They are not enormous, but they are sig- 
nificant. In every category, they are 
substantially different. 

Virginia has no sales tax at all. How- 
ever, so far as Maryland is concerned, 
to increase the District of Columbia sales 
tax would put Maryland in the position 
where everyone there who was working 
for a regressive tax would look at the 
District tax and say that Congress—the 
Senate and the House—“have decided 
that it will hike the sales tax in the 
District; why should not the same thing 
be done in Maryland?” Would not that 
be the effect? 

Mr. BIBLE. I do not know that it 
would have that effect. What we are 
trying to do is to keep the taxes in this 
particular area in balance. Every time 
a tax is raised in the District, it is raised 
in Maryland or Virginia. The three 
areas are trying to keep their taxes 
fairly closely balanced. Whether they 
will or will not attempt to follow the 
lead of the District in the sales tax or 
the income tax or the real property tax, 
or any other kind of tax that the mind 
of man can conceive, I do not know. 
It seems to me that every time one area 
imposes a new kind of tax, other areas 
are likely to follow suit and adopt the 
same type of tax. 

Taxation is not a popular area. It is 
not a pleasure to rise in the Senate and 
say that it is necessary to tax this, that, 
or the other. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No; that is an im- 
portant point. The Senator from Ne- 
vada serves as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. His 
is a difficult task. He has rendered out- 
standing service to the community. It 
is never a happy moment when a Sen- 
ator must fight for higher taxes. But 
this is something which the Senator 
from Nevada is doing, and it is a great 
public service. I am conscious of that. 
I hope nothing I say will be interpreted 
as reflecting on the Senator from Ne- 
vada, for whom I have the highest re- 
gard. He is a man having great hu- 
manitarian and liberal instincts. I have 
raised this question simply because I 
wanted to discuss the subject on a com- 
pletely impersonal basis. 

Mr. BIBLE. Oh, certainly. I fully 
recognize the attitude and good inten- 
tions of my close friend, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Wisconsin. 
What we are trying to do is to have a 
full explanation of the problem in an 
attempt to find some revenue to meet the 
difficulties which the District of Colum- 
bia faces. 

Mr. President, I should like to develop 
a few other points. How much time 
have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada has 21 minutes 
remaining. 

TITLE I—GENERAL SALES TAX INCREASE ON 

COMMODITIES 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, title I of 
this bill proposes to amend the District’s 
Sales Tax Act so as to increase from 2 
to 3 percent the rate of sales tax now in 
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force on general commodities. The other 
body has already approved this increase, 
expected to raise $9 million per year in 
additional revenue, and $6.3 million over 
the balance of this fiscal year. 

The District’s sales tax, in effect since 
1949, is below that of most States with 
its present basic 2 percent rate. The tax 
is now levied in three separate cate- 
gories, at different rates of taxation. 

Foods and groceries to be taken from 
a store are taxed at 1 percent; hotel 
room rentals and other accommodations 
furnished to tourists are taxed at 3 per- 
cent; and most other sales of commodi- 
ties are taxed at 2 percent. The latter 
category includes by far the greatest 
number of items taxed and is the source 
of almost 90 percent of the sales tax 
revenues collected in the District. 

The Committee believes that the Dis- 
trict’s pressing financial needs require 
this increase of a tax considered eco- 
nomical of administration, easy to collect 
and one that yields substantial revenue. 
Its application to District residents, 
suburbanites and visitors has a definite 
appeal as a desirable and major revenue 
source. 

Its impact on low-income groups is 
mitigated by the fact that the tax on 
groceries remains at 1 percent, a level 
at which it has been maintained since 
it was imposed in 1954 to help provide 
funds for an urgently needed public 
works program. 

Actually, the District has more exemp- 
tions in its sales tax act than do most 
of the 35 States which impose it. 
Twenty-four of the 35 States impose a 
tax on groceries at their basic rate which 
in every case is higher than the 1-per- 
cent rate in the District on groceries. 
In 1960 in the District the 1-percent tax 
on groceries raised $2,300,000 in revenue. 

The State of Mayland has a straight 
3-percent sales-tax rate on all taxed 
commodities. Last year a sales tax was 
proposed for the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia but failed of enactment. 

Sales tax revenue for the District 
amounted to $22.5 million for fiscal year 
1960, with the 2-percent rate on general 
retail sales producing $19.2 million and 
the 1-percent rate on groceries produc- 
ing $2.3 million. Such represents a ma- 
jor revenue source in supporting the 
District government. 

With the increase in the general sales 
tax, your committee concluded to in- 
crease from 3 to 5 percent the rate of tax 
applicable to sales or charges for rooms, 
lodgings, or accommodations furnished 
to transients. 

In view of the pressing need for addi- 
tional revenue, the committee believes 
that an increase in the rate applicable to 
visitor and tourist accommodations is 
logical and that such an increase will not 
adversely affect hotel and motel business 
within the District of Columbia. 

Such an increase was proposed on the 
Senate floor last year, but such an in- 
crease had not been the subject of exam- 
ination and hearings at that time. ‘This 
year such has been studied and its im- 
position is recommended. 

In 1960, the 3-percent tax on transient 
accommodations raised $1 million. The 
increase is expected to bring in $650,000 
per year additionally in revenue. 
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TITLE II—CIGARETTE SALES TAX INCREASE 


Title II of the bill proposes to increase 
the tax on cigarettes from 2 to 4 cents 
per package in the District. 

The District’s present rate is lower 
than 46 of the 50 States. Most States 
impose a cigarette tax at 5 or 6 cents 
per pack. State cigarette taxes vary 
from a low of 2 cents per pack to a high 
of 8 cents, the latter in Louisiana, Mon- 
tana, and Texas. 

Earlier this year, Maryland increased 
its cigarette tax from 3 to 6 cents per 
pack. The Virginia levy is3 cents. Only 
three States, Colorado, North Carolina, 
and Oregon impose no cigarette tax. 

Additional anticipated revenue from 
a 4-cent rate is estimated at $2.6 million 
per year. Your committee was again 
convinced that this increase is justified 
by revenue requirements in the District. 

TITLE III—ALCOHOL, SPIRITS TAX INCREASE 


Title ITI of the bill proposes to increase 
from $1.25 to $1.50 the tax on every gal- 
lon of spirits and alcohol. 

The tax on alcohol and spirits has 
long been a significant revenue source 
for both Federal and State Governments. 
The present District rate of $1.25 is lower 
than 22 States, including Maryland, 
which taxes its spirits at $1.50 per gal- 
lon and alcohol at $2.50 per gallon. Vir- 
ginia is 1 of 16 States operating a 
monopoly State-operated system of liq- 
uor control. On an equivalent com- 
parative basis of selling prices, the rate 
of tax in Virginia would be aproximately 
$1.60 per gallon, considering selling 
prices there. 

An increase in the District’s spirits 
and alcohol tax rate, expected to raise 
$1.1 million annually, will eliminate part 
of the favorable price differential that 
now exists between the District and sur- 
rounding jurisdictions, although any 
sales decline should be offset since Dis- 
trict liquor stores tend to underprice 
their counterparts in surrounding areas. 

The tax increase, as recommended, is 
not expected to affect adversely the sales 
volume within the District and would 
provide another revenue source easily 
obtainable. 

TITLE IV—CORPORATE AND UNINCORPORATED 
INCOME AND FRANCHISE TAX PAYMENT AC- 
CELERATION 
Title IV of the bill proposes to accel- 

erate the date of payment of taxes of 
corporate and unincorporated business 
income taxes. Actually, this provision 
will make this tax due and payable in 
full at the time prescribed for the filing 
of the taxpayer’s return, rather than de- 
ferring such payment. 

The effect of this change would be to 
eliminate installment payments pres- 
ently allowed. The time of payment for 
individual income taxes is not affected 
by this provision since such taxes are 
payable in the District now in full at the 
time prescribed for filing individual in- 
come tax returns. 

Accelerating payment of corporate 
and unincorporated business income tax 
payments would yield an estimated $2 
million on a one-time basis, without in- 
creasing rates. This procedure is fol- 
lowed with respect to business income tax 
payments in Maryland and 14 other 
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States. Virginia corporate income tax 
payments are likewise required to be 
made in full at the time of billing and 
not in installments. 

TITLE V—REAL ESTATE DEED RECORDATION TAX 


Title V of the bill proposes an entirely 
new tax for the District of Columbia 
but one which is common in most other 
jurisdictions. 

The tax, which is imposed upon deeds 
submitted to the Commissioners for 
recordation, will produce an estimated 
revenue of $1.5 million per year, and is 
a method of raising revenue which in 
various forms is in common usage in the 
States. 

The tax will be based upon the fair 
market value of the property concerned 
in the transaction and all parties to a 
deed are jointly and severally liable for 
its payment. The tax will be imposed 
upon each deed at the time it is sub- 
mitted for recordation at the rate of one- 
half of 1 percent of the consideration 
for the deed. 

The committee believes such a tax is a 
logical revenue source to help meet the 
District’s pressing financia] require- 
ments. 

TITLE VI-—-WATER AND SEWER SERVICE CHARGE 
INCREASES 

Mr. President, title VI of this bill pro- 
poses to provide the District government 
with standby authority to raise water 
rates and sanitary sewer charges for 
District residents. 

This provision would authorize the 
Commissioners to increase water rates 
by as much as 25 percent to meet con- 
tinuing construction and operating costs, 
and assist the pollution abatement pro- 
gram. 

Similarly, the Commissioner, as 
needed, could increase the sanitary sewer 
service charge—which is presently a 
maximum of 60 percent of the water 
rate—to a maximum of 75 percent of the 
water rate. 

Both, if levied at the maximum al- 
lowed, would raise $4,300,000. However, 
the District does not contemplate in- 
creasing the rates until 1963. This 
revenue is not reflected in general fund 
revenues or expenditures since these rep- 
resent earmarked items. 

This rate increase—the first for the 
District in water and sewer service since 
1954—-will bring the District’s charges 
closer to those already imposed in near- 
by Maryland and Virginia communities. 
Maximum effect on the average customer 
would be a total annual increase of $5.93 
for water service and $8.01 for sewer 
service. 

TITLE VII-—-FEDERAL PAYMENT INCREASE 


Mr. BIBLE. Title VII of this bill pro- 
poses to increase from $32 million to $36 
million the authorized amount of the an- 
nual Federal payment to the general 
fund of the District of Columbia. 

The committee feels strongly that at 
the same time that legislation is recom- 
mended increasing the amount of taxes 
required to be paid by District residents 
by $16,850,000, that the Congress should 
not only approve an increase of $4 mil- 
lion in the authorized Federal payment 
but that the Congress should also appro- 
priate the full $36 million. 





August 25 


Washington’s role as the Nation’s 
Capital imposes many special and costly 
requirements, not the least of these 
being that almost 50 percent of the land 
area of the city is nontaxable because 
of Federal ownership or having a tax 
exempt status by virtue of its diplomatic 
status or the headquarters of educationa] 
and patriotic organizations wanting this 
Capital City for their national offices. 

As the central city of one of Ameri- 
ca’s fastest growing metropolitan re- 
gions, the many problems generated by 
the location of this city can no longer 
be considered solely those of the District 
of Columbia alone. 

Personally, I would favor a realistic 
formula for determining each year the 
Federal payment, thereby compensating 
for the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment as the principal employer and land- 
owner, is tax exempt, thus depriving the 
city of major sources of tax revenue 
common to other major cities. I hope 
some headway can be made in this di- 
rection of a yardstick, such as that used 
from 1879 to 1920 when 50 percent of 
the general fund appropriation was des- 
ignated as the Federal contribution. A 
proper formula would provide a busi- 
ness-like approach. 

Extraordinary expenses the District, by 
its Capital City role, must bear include 
public structures, such as bridges, re- 
quiring a one-third greater cost to fit 
into the master Federal plan for the city’s 
beautification; wide, tree-lined streets 
to fit the master Federal plan which 
must be built and maintained by the tax- 
payers of the city while those persons 
living in the suburbs, now having a 
greater population than the city itself, 
ride to and from their suburban homes 
on streets and freeways within the city 
which the local taxes build and main- 
tain. Likewise, the District pays $31, 
million yearly to the Federal Govern- 
ment to maintain the parks which are 
not in size and beauty comparable to 
most other major cities. 

Today, the District has an $18 mil- 
lion liability for hospitals built in the 
District, 40 percent of whose patients 
live in the nearby suburbs and provide 
little or no tax revenue for such facili- 
ties. 

Police and fire protection must be 
carried out. Economic changes in the 
city’s population have generated a need 
for greater expenditures in the areas of 
schools, health services, and public 
welfare. 

Since the Congress controls District 
operations and costs, the committee be- 
lieves the Congress along with local tax- 
payers must share the task of meeting 
the District’s financial problems, created 
principally by its dual capacity as a great 
city and as the Nation’s Capital. 

To point up an awareness of this Fed- 
eral payment to the city of Washington, 
I ask unanimous consent to be inserted 
at this point in my remarks editorials 
from 24 daily newspapers from 15 dif- 
ferent States urging the Congress to pro- 
vide additional Federal funds for the 
support of the Capital City. ‘These edi- 
torials were provided to me by the Fed- 
eral City Council, a local organization 
made up of civic-minded citizens from 
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all over the country interested in build- 

ing up this city. 

TITLE VIII—-MOTOR VEHICLE PARKING FACILITY 
ACT 

Title VIII of the bill proposes to trans- 
fer and establish the motor vehicle park- 
ing fund as a parking fee account 
within the District highway fund. This 
special fund would be used to carry 
out the purposes of the District of Co- 
lumbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility 
Act of 1942, and to help maintain the 
streets and highways of the District. 

This bill would place all parking meter 
revenue in the future in a parking fee 
account together with revenue already 
accumulated in the motor vehicle park- 
ing fund, now totaling approximately 
$4,300,000. 

Features of this bill permit the Dis- 
trict flexibility in using the parking fee 
funds, within limits of appropriation by 
the Congress, for maintenance of roads 
and highways, including the removal of 
ice and snow from the city streets with 
either rented or purchased equipment. 
Equally important, the bill proposes to 
preserve the purposes of the Motor Ve- 
hicle Parking Agency by allowing it, 
within congressional appropriation, to 
continue its function of acquiring and 
constructing public parking facilities. 

Clearly, the authority afforded the 
District under the Motor Vehicle Park- 
ing Facility Act is particularly impor- 
tant at this time when the city is en- 
gaged in efforts to revitalize and rebuild 
the Southwest, the downtown, and other 
areas of Washington. Likewise, the 
District is planning and building mod- 
ern freeways, thereby changing automo- 
bile traffic patterns. The District is also 
participating in the planning and estab- 
lishment of a mass transportation sys- 
tem for the Metropolitan area. 

There is a foreseeable long-range need 
to have an agency of the District gov- 
ernment offering leadership and plan- 
ning assistance for the orderly solution 
of parking problems. Such can be used 
in concert with private enterprise for 
the best interests of the general public. 

Mr. President, I hope that as we move 
forward in this field, the day will come 
when we shall have a realistic formula 
for the Federal Government payment to 
the District of Columbia, to compensate 
the District for the loss of taxes due to 
the removal of taxable property from 
the tax rolls of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
METCALF in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Nevada yield to the Senator 
from Iowa? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa. 
He is a freshman member of our com- 
mittee, but I know of no one who takes 
& more active interest in District of Co- 
lumbia affairs. He has been a most val- 
uable member of the committee. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada. 

I should like to ask whether it is true 
that the amount of payment by the Fed- 
eral Government to the District of Co- 
lumbia, as called for by this bill, is nec- 
essary in order to offset action taken by 
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the Congress itself in connection with 
pay raises which have been forced upon 
the District of Columbia. Is it not true 
that in order to meet those increases in 
salaries, which Congress itself has sup- 
ported, the amount of Federal Govern- 
ment payment to the District of Colum- 
bia called for by this bill is necessary, 
in order to balance those pay increases? 

Mr. BIBLE. In large measure that is 
true. Other items have been added since 
then, but it is true that at the last ses- 
sion the Congress passed pay increase 
measures which, as I recall the figures, 
increased the total cost to the District 
of Columbia in the neighborhood of $9 
million. So the Senator from Iowa is 
correct in his observations. 

The Federal payment to the District of 
Columbia is extremely important. For 
example, the District of Columbia has 
approximately $18 million of liability for 
hospitals built in the District of Colum- 
bia, but 40 percent of the patients live 
in nearby suburbs, and provide the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with little or no tax 
revenue for such facilities. 

In addition, police protection and fire 
protection must be provided. I have al- 
ready commented on the police protec- 
tion. It is necessary because of one of 
the most distressing, alarming, and 
grave situations which has developed in 
the District of Columbia, and which 
must be faced. We have increased the 
appropriation, and have provided for 
police dogs. I am happy to say they have 
worked well. The purpose is to serve as 
a deterrent to the crimewave which 
plagues everyone in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, and likewise plagues people through- 
out the country, for the crimewave is 
not localized. It is nationwide, but cer- 
tainly it is also felt in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. President, in order to demonstrate 
the awareness nationwide of the impor- 
tance of the Federal payment to the city 
of Washington, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp editorials from 23 daily 
newspapers, published in 15 different 
States, urging the Congress to provide 
additional funds for the support of the 
Capital City. The editorials were sent 
to me by the Federal City Council and 
by Mr. George Garrett, past president 
of the council, which is a local organi- 
zation of civic-minded citizens from all 
over the country, who are interested in 
having the District of Columbia built 
up until it is a showcase and a model city 
for the world. Of course we are much 
interested in having that done, whereas, 
believe me, the District of Columbia now 
has its shortcomings. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

[From the Indianapolis Times, Feb. 15, 1961] 
CaPITAL HEADACHE 

While fretting about the tax burden of 
local government, there’s one thing to be 
thankful for: 

Indianapolis isn’t Washington, D.C. 

The citizens of the Nation’s Capital, who 
can’t elect their own officials, pay taxes for 
all the services we get from local, county, and 
State governments. 

More than half the property in Washing- 
ton belongs to the Federal Government, for- 
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eign governments, and tax-exempt outfits— 
so the taxable property has a double job to 
do. 

The huge Washington payroll of the Fed- 
eral Government can’t be touched. 

The Federal Government does kick in a 
subsidy, much less than is commonly 
believed. 

From 1879 to 1921, half the District budget 
was paid for by the Federal Government, but 
this is down to 16 percent in the budget for 
1962. 

This budget includes the cost of Federal 
projects, such as the zoo, Federal Park Po- 
lice, Federal hospital construction. 

Washington, D.C., this year is asking Con- 
gress to kick in $36 million ($32 million was 
authorized for 1961, but only $25 million 
spent). 

Too many Congressmen, charged with re- 
sponsibility for the Capital’s municipal prob- 
lems, don’t really care, no more than some 
State legislators care about the problems of 
Indianapolis. 

But Washington needs this increase, a 
drop in the bucket to the Congressmen, a 
great aid to the city. 


[From the Boston Herald, Feb. 16, 1961] 
Harp-Up CapPiraL 


Citizens of the Nation’s Capital, who have 
long complained about their votelessness, 
now have another gripe. The Federal Gov- 
ernment isn’t paying its fair share of the 
municipal bills. 

The Government occupies about half of 
the Capital City’s total area and its hold- 
ings are tax free. In the past this has been 
made up by substantial Federal contribu- 
tions to the city budget. But the size of 
the contributions has been steadily diminish- 
ing. Since 1921 it has dropped from 50 per- 
cent to less than 15 percent. Most recently 
it has averaged about 12 percent. 

This simply is not enough to meet the 
city’s budgeted expenses, many of which, 
such as park and police costs, are dictated 
by the Federal Government. 

Boston should be particularly sympathetic 
to Washington’s problem. A geographically 
restricted city like the capital, it also has 
an excessive amount of its area (35 to 40 
percent) given over to tax-free uses. But 
Boston now gets more financial help from 
the State (26 percent of total general rev- 
enue) than Washington gets from the Fed- 
eral Government (19 percent of total general 
revenue). 

Washington, to be sure, doesn’t bear down 
nearly as hard on the property tax as Boston 
does. But it raises more money from other 
sources. And the Capital’s higher income 
families and business have been migrating 
to the suburbs, just as Boston’s have, to 
escape the increasing imposts. 

The District Commissioners are asking 
Congress this session to authorize a Federal 
contribution of $36 million. We hope that 
the full amount will be voted and that Con- 
gress will study the city’s financial situation 
to determine whether a more generous sum 
should be allocated in the future. 

Washington is not just another city. It is 
the National Capital, and, as such, it is 
everybody’s responsibility. We cannot afford 
to have it run down because the Federal 
Government doesn’t pay for its accommoda- 
tions. Voting America must see to it that 
the voteless Capital gets its due. 


— 


[From the Commercial Appeal, Feb. 16, 1961} 
CaPITaL SEEKS HELP 


There is a popular idea that the Federal 
Government pays expenses of the city of 
Washington. On the contrary, owners of 
homes and businesses are taxed as much as 
they would be in an ordinary city, county, 
and State of the same size. Their taxes are 
$30 million more than they were 4 years 
ago. 
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But almost 53 percent of the land is tax 
exempt and boundaries of the District of 
Columbia are fixed in a way that blocks an- 
nexation which might enlarge other cities. 

Because of the high proportion of land it 
occupies, the theory is that the Government 
will make up the tax loss by appropriations. 
But since 1956 the Government has been 
paying an average of only 12 percent of the 
city budget. Congress authorizes more gen- 
erous amounts but follows through with 
only part of it in appropriation. For fiscal 
1961 the appropriation is $25 million. 

Now the city’s government is asking the 
Nation’s citizens to help them get both au- 
thorization and appropriation of $36 million 
for the new budget. With a more rapid 
movement to the suburbs than in other 
large cities, the tax ability is declining and 
the city is deteriorating. 

On the point of appearance of the Na- 
tion’s Capital, as well as the justice of re- 
placing taxes on property used for govern- 
mental purposes, the Federal City Council 
is hoping Members of Congress will get mes- 
sages from home in support of more adequate 
Federal money for city government. 


[From the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Feb. 16, 1961] 


Let Arp BEGIN aT HOME 


It is one of the ultimate ironies, we think, 
that Congress should find itself beseiged by 
petitions for financial assistance from—of 
all people—the residents of Washington. 

But the fact is that the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia are asking the cur- 
rent session of Congress to authorize and 
appropriate $36 million as the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s share in defraying the cost of 
municipal government in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal 


Enquirer, 


Many Americans probably have supposed 
that Congress provides Washington with its 
entire financial support. But in actuality, 
the residents of Washington pay property 
and other taxes comparable to those paid 
by the people of other U.S. cities of simi- 
lar size. The Federal Government has con- 
tributed to the city’s budget as recompense 
for the fact that the Federal Government 
occupies roughly half of Washington—all on 
a tax-free basis. 

The obligation of the Federal Government 
to help defray the <osts of local government 
was recognized almost from the moment of 
Washington’s establishment. During the 
city’s early history, Congress made occa- 
sional, though generally hit-and-miss, fi- 
nancial contributions. From 1879 until 
1921, Congress recognized 50 percent as an 
equitable Federal share of Washington's fi- 
nancial load. For the following 3 years, the 
Federal share was at 40 percent of the 
city budget. But in the years since, Con- 
gress has simply appropriated a lump sum. 

One result of Congress’ failure to recog- 
nize its financial responsibilities to the peo- 
ple of Washington has been the growing in- 
ability of Washington's city government to 
keep abreast of the city’s growing popula- 
tion and its demand for the same services 
and facilities that the people of comparable 
cities enjoy. 

These failings are as much a matter of 
concern to the people of Cincinnati and Day- 
ton and Columbus as they are to the people 
of Washington. For Washington, alone 
among the cities of America, belongs to all 
the American people. It is a Federal dis- 
trict. in which the people of Utah and Ver- 
mont, Florida and New Mexico own an equal 
share. 

It certainly behooves a Nation like ours to 
be able to point with pride to its Capital. 
Yet pride demands the kind of orderly, effi- 
cient municipal government that Washing- 
ton can scarcely provide if its principal in- 
dustry—the Federal Government—fails to 
assume its fair share of the cost. 
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[From the Sunday Oregonian, Feb. 19, 1961] 
Tax-PINCHED CAPITAL 


Members of Congress, whose second home 
is in the Nation’s Capital, should not need 
an annual reminder from their home-State 
newspapers that they have been neglecting a 
financial obligation to the city of Washing- 
ton, D.C. But the fact is that the Federal 
appropriation for city government, in lieu of 
taxes on the more than 50 percent of the 
real property area occupied by the Federal 
Government, has been on a declining scale 
since 1921—that is, from 50 percent to 12 
percent. 

At the same time, there has been a flight of 
residents to the suburbs beyond Washing- 
ton’s fixed city limits, requiring annual tax 
increases on those remaining. Municipal 
taxes are comparable to city, State, and 
county taxes in other cities and have in- 
creased more than $30 million in the past 4 
years. District officials are asking for a 
$14.1 million increase in 1962. 

The District Commissioners are asking Con- 
gress to contribute $36 million for fiscal 1962, 
compared with $32 million authorized and 
only $25 million actually delivered in fiscal 
1961. The equity of this Federal support to 
the National Capital is undisputed. We sug- 
gest that our Members of Congress look into 
the matter. 


[From the Hartford Courant, Feb. 20, 1961] 
THE NATION’sS CAPITAL Has FINANCIAL TROUBLE 


The annual Washington report has been 
presented to Congress by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. It 
contains the financial, social, and economic 
facts covered in most city reports. What is 
unusual is that it is given to Congress. In 
Washington the functions of a city council 
are performed by a legislative body that 
ought to concern itself with national and 
world affairs. Washington has become a 
neglected stepchild, whose demands for the 
right to control its own affairs ought to be 
supported by the rest of the country. 

More than pride is involved in the plight 
of the Capital’s voteless citizens. Their fi- 
nancial troubles are different from those of 
other cities. The Federal Government owns 
many buildings and installations there upon 
which it pays no taxes. Foreign government 
properties are also tax exempt. A total of 
52 percent of the city’s area pays no taxes. 
No other city has so high a percentage of tax- 
exempt land. Most of the city’s budget of 
$287 million is raised through local taxes. 
And the higher income families and busi- 
nesses are rapidly moving to the suburbs. 

The payments made by Congress in place 
of taxes have been falling behind the city’s 
needs. The share was 50 percent of the city 
budget up to 1921, then 40 percent up to 
1924, and since then Congress has appro- 
priated a lump sum. In 1958 it was down to 
12.9 percent. Last year the Government 
paid $25 million. 

This year it is being asked to put up $36 
million. In a well-regulated system Con- 
gress would not have to concern itself with 
the internal affairs of a city government. 
The least it can do is to make an adequate 
payment to the District of Columbia for 
services provided. Then it might well give 
attention to the request for home rule. 
[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 22, 

1961] 
Tax PROBLEM IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

As this is Washington’s birthday, we as 
citizens should look into the affairs of the 
city we have named for him. 

Certainly conditions in the Capital are not 
healthy. The problem is financial. Some of 
Washington’s leading, voteless citizens are 
asking for general understanding of it. 

About one-half of Washington's total area 
is occupied by the Government tax free. 
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(Actually, 43 percent is owned by the Federal 
Government and 9.8 percent by foreign goy- 
ernments and other tax-exempt groups.) 
No other major city has so high a percentage 
of tax-exempt land. 

It has been customary for Congress to pro- 
vide money in lieu of taxes to help the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; the latest such payment 
was $25 million, or less than 10 percent of the 
city’s proposed $287 million budget. 

District of Columbia Commissioners are 
asking Congress to authorize a Federal share 
of $36 million this year. We are impressed 
and sympathetic and urge Congress to do so. 
[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Mar. 2, 

1961] 


ATTENTION, CONGRESS 


We have received a letter from John T. 
O’Rourke, editor of the Washington Daily 
News, saying that the Nation’s Capital is 
having budget trouble and asking for our 
assistance. 

Our first thought was to wonder why we 
should worry about the District of Colum- 
bia’s budget when we have other budgets 
to worry about which affect us more di- 
rectly—such as Mayor Celebrezze’s budget, 
Governor Di Salle’s budget, and President 
Kennedy’s budget. 

But then we realized that Washington has 
problems which no other city has, and it has 
these problems precisely because it is the 
Nation’s Capital. Almost half of the total 
area of Washington is Federal property, on 
which no local taxes are paid. To compen- 
sate the city for the resources taken off the 
tax rolls by Government buildings and in- 
stallations, Congress customarily makes a 
contribution to the city’s budget. 

From 1879 to 1921 the Federal contribu- 
tion amounted to approximately 50 percent 
of the budget. Since then it has fluctuated 
from a high of 3914 percent in 1924 to a low 
of 844 percent in 1954. 

Last year the Federal contribution was $25 
million. This year, with a total budget of 
$287 million the city, or District, is asking 
for a Federal contribution of $36 million. 
All the city's expenditures, except the Fed- 
eral contribution, are financed by local taxes. 

This seems to be a reasonable request. 
The $36 million is a paltry sum in compari- 
son with the billions that are spent on for- 
eign aid. If Congress can find justification 
for spending billions around the world in 
projects of dubious value, it surely can afford 
to appropriate enough money to keep the 
Nation’s Capital in good working order. 
[From the Corpus Christi (Tex.) ‘Times, 

Mar. 4, 1961] 


Our CAPITAL 


The physical well-being of this Nation’s 
Capital City should be a matter of concern 
to all prideful Americans. It should be a 
showplace of democratic achievement. Un- 
fortunately it is much less than it should 
be, and could be, largely because of Con- 
gress unfair parsimony in the Federal share 
of the city’s upkeep and improvement. 

The Washington, D.C., city budget is fi- 
nanced from two sources, local taxes on 
residents and business and an in-lieu-of-tax 
payment appropriated by Congress on tax- 
exempt Federal properties and operations. 
During this century, the Federal payment 
has dropped from 50 percent to less than 10 
percent of the city’s budget. 

Meanwhile, local taxes have increased $30 
million in the past 4 years, with a $14.1-mil- 
lion increase anticipated for the coming 
year. District residents and businesses thus 
pay the bulk of the city’s total budget, now 
$287 million. 

Federal cost-causing operations are in- 
creasing, with 52.8 percent of the city’s land 
area now tax exempt. Residents and busi- 
nesses are moving to the suburbs to escape 
the tax burden, and Washington’s bound- 
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aries cannot be extended to include the 
growing suburbs. To continue this financial 
squeeze is bound to cause the Capital City to 
deteriorate. 

Congress since 1958 has authorized a flat 
$32 million Washington payment, about 13 
percent of the current budget, but has 
actually appropriated less—$25 million, for 
example, for the fiscal 1961 budget. Dis- 
trict Commissioners are asking Congress this 
session for a $36 million authorization, ap- 
propriated in full. That appears to be a mod- 
est enough request under the circumstances, 
and one that the rest of the Nation in all 
fairness should favor. 


[From the Bridgeport Post, Mar. 4, 1961] 
MorE WASHINGTON WOES 


No matter where they live, all Americans 
are obliged to take a serious interest in the 
housekeeping problems of Washington, D.C. 
The condition of the Nation’s Capital is 
especially important both for the inspiration 
derived by visiting citizens and the impres- 
sion it gives those from foreign lands. 
Through our Representatives in Congress, we 
all share a great deal of the responsibility 
for keeping Washington up. 

These days, an effort is being made to 
focus attention on Washington’s mounting 
financial problems. An increase is sought 
in the amount appropriated annually by 
Congress to compensate the Federal City for 
resources taken off the tax rolls by Govern- 
ment buildings and parks. About one-half 
of Washington’s total area is occupied by 
the Government and is tax free. The Federal 
share is paid in lieu of taxes on this area. 
In recent years, the share has been cut 
steadily until it now represents only 16 per- 
cent of the budget for 1962. 

The District Commissioners are asking this 
session of Congress to authorize a Federal 
share of $36 million and to follow up by 
appropriating this amount. The Federal 
share has been appropriated in varying 
amounts ever since Washington was estab- 
lished as the Capital City. Until 1879, it was 
voted on an occasional hit-or-miss basis. 
From 1879 to 1921, it was fixed at 50 per- 
cent of the budget. From 1921 to 1924, the 
ratio was set at 60 percent local and 40 per- 
cent Federal. Since 1924, Congress has sim- 
ply appropriated a lump sum. 

The percentage of costs borne by the 
United States, since 1924, has fluctuated 
from a high of 39.5 percent in that year 
to a low of 8.5 percent in 1954. Since 1956, 
the Federal payment has averaged only 
slightly over 12 percent. In fiscal 1961, Con- 
gress approved a Federal payment of $25 
million, This year, a budget of $287 million 
has been proposed for the city. 

Many non-Washington residents mistak- 
enly believe that Congress appropriates 
Washington’s entire budget. The fact is, the 
bulk of the city’s overall budget is raised 
completely through local taxes. An adequate 
Federal payment should be approved by Con- 
gress to prevent deterioration of the Nation’s 
Capital. 

[From the Raleigh (N.C.) News and Ob- 
server, Mar. 4, 1961] 


FENCED IN 


Any spreading city worrying about the 
problems of annexation, services, and so 
forth, should contemplate the situation of 
Washington, D.C. Perhaps such a State cap- 
ital as Raleigh should recognize how much 
luckier it is than the National Capital. 

Washington wants the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay a greater share of the cost of 
its government. Some similar suggestions 
have been heard in Raleigh where, as in 
Washington, much tax-free State property 
exists. But, while in Raleigh, government 
brings people to the town and its suburbs 
who can be taxed, Washington is really 
caught, 
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The borders of the District of Columbia 
were long ago fixed. Indeed, they were re- 
tracted to return some of the area to Vir- 
ginia. Now, however, the Washington Daily 
News reports that there “higher income fam- 
ilies and businesses have been migrating to 
the suburbs.” That, of course, has hap- 
pened everywhere but, in the case of Wash- 
ington, vast suburbs are in Maryland and 
Virginia beyond the firmly fixed District line. 

This puts the National Capital in a box 
which deserves the contemplation of the 
American people. Other cities have the 
same problem. Few are so fenced in from 
possible local solutions. 





{From the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
Mar. 6, 1961] 


FINANCIAL TROUBLES 


Our Nation’s Capital and the city that 
houses it are the pride of every American. 
Washington, D.C., is a beautiful city with 
more than half of its area taken up by Fed- 
eral buildings. Now our Nation’s Capital is 
in stringent financial difficulties. 

Each year Congress appropriates money to 
compensate Washington, D.C., for resources 
taken off the tax rolls by Government build- 
ings and installations. This appropriation is 
paid in lieu of taxes. The sum has steadily 
been trimmed in recent years. It now repre- 
sents only 16 percent of the 1962 budget. 

Washington’s higher income families and 
even businesses have been migrating to the 
suburbs at a much higher rate than in other 
cities. Washington’s taxes are comparable 
to those of surrounding areas. To raise those 
would only quicken the exodus from the 
city to the suburbs. 

The District Commissioners have asked 
Congress to appropriate $36 million this 
session as a fair compensation for the loss 
of taxes on the half of the area that houses 
Government structures. 

Many non-Washington residents erro- 
neously think that Congress appropriates all 
of the District’s budget. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The city’s overall 
budget this year totals a proposed $287 mil- 
lion raised completely through local taxes. 

If the Federal Government were to pay 
the city the amount which a private em- 
ployer of comparable size would pay in taxes 
the annual Federal share to the city would 
be $62.5 million. That is almost double the 
$36 million being asked of Congress by the 
city of Washington, D.C. 

We think that Congress, in all fairness 
to the taxpaying residents, should appro- 
priate the $36 million being asked by the 
District Commissioners. 


[From the Santa Barbara (Calif.) News- 
Press, Mar. 6, 1961] 


CapiTaL Has FINANCIAL WOES 


Most Americans, whether they have been 
there or not, know that the climate of Wash- 
ington, D.C., is generally atrocious. Few 
realize that the tax situation in our Capital 
is just as abominable. 

One of the public misconceptions about 
the city which houses our National Govern- 
ment is that Congress pays all its municipal 
expenses. The truth is that Federal appro- 
priations make up only a low fraction of 
Washington’s budget. The rest is raised 
through local taxes, which have been in- 
creased by more than $30 million in the past 
4 years, to the point where Washington citi- 
zens are paying the equivalent of city, 
county, and State taxes paid by the citizenry 
of other cities of comparable size. 

About one-half of Washington’s total area 
is occupied by the Federal Government and 
is tax free. The Federal appropriation is to 
compensate the city for resources taken off 
the tax rolls by Government buildings and 
installations. In recent years, Con has 
been trimming the amount steadily until it 
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now represents only 16 percent of the 1962 
municipal budget. 

To ward off another tax rise, District of 
Columbia Commissioners are asKing Con- 
gress to authorize a Federal share of $36 mil- 
lion, or $11 million more than was approved 
in fiscal 1961. This amount seems entirely 
reasonable, for the U.S. Government would 
be paying the city more than $60 million if 
the ratio applied whereby private corpora- 
tions pay $1 in State and local taxes for every 
$20 spent for salaries. 

Americans take pride in their Capital City. 
Residence there should not be penalized by 
unfair taxation. The modest Federal share 
needed for its upkeep is insignificant in the 
grand total of national expenditure, and to 
scrimp on it is like pinching from the egg 
money. By all means, Congressmen, pay the 
$36 million. 


[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Evening Journal, 
Mar. 7, 1961] 
AN APPEAL FOR HELP 


Rating with the man bites dog story is 
the appeal from Washington to the States. 

So commonplace has been the appeal by 
the States to Washington for help, it comes 
somewhat as a surprise when the Nation’s 
Capital looks to the States for aid. The 
States are not unsympathetic. Many have 
already ratified the amendment to the 
Constitution which would give Washing- 
tonians the right to vote for President and 
Vice President. 

But now comes a letter from a fellow 
editor, John T. O’Rourke of the Washington 
Daily News, which says, “The Nation’s Cap- 
ital is in trouble. Washington’s problem is 
financial. It arises from the need for a 
more adequate Federal payment to the city’s 
budget. About one-half of Washington’s 
total area is occupied by the Government 
and is tax free. The Federal share is paid 
in lieu of taxes on this area. In recent 
years the share has been cut steadily in 
amount until now it represents only 16 per- 
cent of the budget for 1962.” 

The Federal share has been appropriated 
in varying amounts ever since Washington 
was established as the Capital City. Until 
1879, it was voted on an occasional, hit-or- 
miss basis. From 1879 to 1921, it was fixed 
at 50 percent of the budget. From 1921 to 
1924 the ratio was set as 60 percent local, 
40 percent Federal. Since 1924, Congress 
has simply appropriated a lump sum. 

In 1958, Congress authorized an annual 
payment of $32 million which is 12.9 per- 
cent of the budget for 1962. However, Con- 
gress has never appropriated this full 
amount. In fiscal 1961, for example, Con- 
gress approved a Federal payment of only 
$25 million. 

Washington’s boundaries are fixed and 
cannot be extended to include the growing 
suburbs, where many, who make their live- 
lihood in Washington, live. Increasing the 
tax burden in the Capital City will only 
accelerate the flight to the suburbs. 

Recent studies show that a cross section 
of the Nation’s largest corporation pays $1 
in State and local taxes for every $20 spent 
for salaries. If the same ratio were applied 
to the total estimated Federal payroll of 
over $1,250 million in Washington, and the 
Federal Government were to pay the city 
the amount which a private employer of 
comparable size would pay in State and 
local taxes, the annual Federal share to the 
city would be $62.5 million. District offi- 
cials are asking for $36 million. 

Why is this issue important to people 
living in the hinterlands? Because Washing- 
ton is the Nation’s showcase. Unless the 
Federal Government bears a fair share of 
the operational costs of this city, unique in 
government and problems, the city will de- 
teriorate. 
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Further the city must depend upon the 
charity of the Congressmen, many of whom 
are dedicated to cutting expenses of Govern- 
ment, and it is easier for the Congressmen 
who gets no votes in the District of Colum- 
bia, to trim Washington's budget item than 
items affecting their own State. 

It would, indeed, seem that our fair Cap- 
ital City needs help and Nebraskans should 
encourage their Congressmen to be a bit 
more generous to the end that Washington 
will always be the city beautiful. 


[From the Utica Daily Press, Mar. 7, 1961] 
Funps For U.S. CAPITAL 


In addition to its primary functions of 
legislating for the Nation as a whole, the 
Congress also has the job of providing some 
of the money needed to maintain the city 
and district in which the Government is 
located. 

Fundamentally, every American cannot 
oppose helping defray some of the costs of 
maintaining his Nation’s Capital City, for it 
is a burden to be shared by 180 million 
citizens rather than the 90,000 who live and 
work there. The city’s beauty alone is 
enough repayment for many of us. 

For the past 6 years the United States has 
paid slightly over 12 percent of the cost 
of District operation. However, there have 
been years when the actual appropriation 
failed to catch up with the voted amount. 
In fiscal 1961, Congress approved $25 mil- 
lion, which was less than authorized. 
Washington’s current budget is $287 mil- 
lion. 

Washington, moreover, has unusual prob- 
lems that do not confront other US. cities. 
Last year the Federal Government owned 
43 percent of the land, all tax exempt. 
Foreign governments own considerable land 
for embassies. Its figure of 52.8 percent is 
the highest of any city for tax-exempt land. 

The city has the expense of such things 
as federally owned parks, Federal Park Po- 
lice and a Federal zoo. Nor can the city ex- 
tend its boundaries as so many others have 
done to rope in further taxable units. 

All in all, the District faces an urgent 
need for more funds, which must be ap- 
proved by House and Senate District Com- 
mittees and the money then released by 
the Appropriation Committees of both 
Houses. 

The desire of every citizen to maintain 
a beautiful, modern and efficient Washing- 
ton should be translated into prompt action 
by the proper committees in the form of 
increased funds. 


[From the Visalia (Calif.) Times-Delta, 
Mar. 8, 1961] 
WASHINGTON, D.C., In FINANCIAL DILEMMA 


Residents and taxpayers of Washington, 
D.C., the Federal City, who long have drawn 
sympathy from other U.S. citizens because 
they cannot vote, are in another sort of 
trouble. 

Most persons may not be aware of this, but 
the Washingtonians pay heavy property taxes, 
just like everyone else. Many believe that 
the Federal Government foots the bill for 
operating Washington as a city, but this is 
only partly true, and that’s where the trou- 
ble comes in. 

Actually, the Federal Government pays 
only a share of the Federal City’s budget. 
Through the years it has ranged from 50 
percent of the budget to a low of 814 percent 
The bulk of the city’s overall budget, this 
year amounting to a proposed $287 million, 
is raised completely through local taxes. 

Because of the Government’s tendency to 
grow and grow, the taxable portion of Wash- 
ington, whose boundaries are frozen, is get- 
ting smaller and smaller. The Government 
now owns 43 percent of the land; other na- 
tions which also are tax exempt own an- 
other 10 percent, approximately. 
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This means that the citizens and taxpay- 
ers of Washington are facing additional 
higher taxes, and many of the individuals 
and businesses in the higher income levels 
are escaping that by fleeing to the suburbs, 
out of the city proper. 

For 1961, Congress has approved a Federal 
payment of $25 million to the city’s budget, 
which seems like a minute portion indeed in 
view of the tax-exempt property it holds 
and the many services it expects the city to 
maintain. 

There doesn’t seem to be any doubt that 
the Government is getting quite a bargain 
in its present in-lieu-of-taxes payments to 
the city, but there isn’t any doubt either 
that a more equitable formula for these 
payments should be devised. 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Mar. 
13, 1961] 
WASHINGTON’sS STAR BOARDER 


Residents of Washington, D.C., who are 
having their problems in winning the right 
to vote in presidential elections, are taking 
a beating by having the Government as 
their star boarder. 

About half of the city’s total area is oc- 
cupied by Government facilities which are 
tax-free. In lieu of taxes, the Government 
is supposed to assume its fair share of the 
city’s upkeep. But in recent years the 
amount has been cut steadily until it rep- 
resents only 16 percent of Washington’s 
municipal budget for 1962. 

Congress ought to approve the District 
Commissioners’ request for $36 million of 
Federal funds toward Washington’s $287 
million budget. Our national edifices and 
shrines would lose some of their patriotic 
luster if they stood in surroundings grown 
shabby because Uncle Sam reneged on a 
solemn promise. 


{From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Mar. 17, 
1961] 


A Cry FoR FEDERAL AID 


Few Americans are more frustrated than 
the residents of Washington, D.C. 

They are disfranchised. They also are 
heavily taxed, more so perhaps than those 
of any city of comparable size in the country. 

The city of Washington occupies a Federal 
district in which 43 percent of the land is 
owned by the Federal Government and 
other tax-exempt land (foreign embassies, 
for instance) brings the total nontaxpaying 
area of the city to 52.8 percent. 

The cost of running the city government 
is higher than that of a normal city of 
similar size for a variety of reasons. There 
is no heavy industry. The U.S. Government 
is the principal employer. The city’s 
boundaries are fixed and cannot be extended 
to include the growing suburbs, where resi- 
dents’ income has risen more swiftly than 
that in the city proper. 

The Federal Government realizes it has a 
responsibility to bear a share of the burdens 
of running the city, but its actual contribu- 
tions have fluctuated widely over the years. 

Until 1879, the Federal contribution was 
voted on an occasional, hit-or-miss basis. 
From 1879 to 1921, it was fixed at 50 percent 
of the budget. From 1921 to 1924 the ratio 
was 60 percent local, 40 percent Federal. 
Since 1924, Congress has simply appropriated 
a lump sum, ranging from a high of 39.5 
percent in that year to a low of 8.5 percent 
in 1954. 

In fiscal 1961 Congress appropriated $25 
million. This year’s budget totals $287 
million (more, incidentally, than the total 
budget of the State of Hawaii and all the 
counties combined) . 

Residents and businesses have borne an 
increasing tax burden. Their taxes have 
increased by more than $30 million in the 
past 4 years and District officials are asking 
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Congress to approve a further tax increase 
of $14.1 million for fiscal 1962. 

Recent studies show that on the average, 
the Nation’s largest corporations pay $1 in 
State and local taxes for every $20 spent for 
salaries. If the same ratio were applied to 
total estimated Federal payroll of more than 
$1,250 million in Washington, and the 
Federal Government were to pay the city 
the amount which a private employer of 
comparable size would pay in State and 
local taxes, the annual Federal share to the 
city would be $62.5 million. 

Is it any wonder that Washington resi- 
dents are appealing for additional Federal 
aid to run their municipal government. 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, Mar, 

21, 1961] 


FAIRNESS TO WASHINGTON 


How would you like to be a member of 
the city council of a town where the larg- 
est industry did not have to pay taxes or 
could set its own tax bill? The Capital of 
the United States—Washington, D.C.—is in 
this situation, without even an elected city 
council to speak for its residents and tax- 
payers. 

There is a Federal City Council which has 
taken an interest in the plight of the Capital 
City. Members of its national board live in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, New Orleans, 
Dallas, and elsewhere. This cross section ex- 
presses in a way the responsibility the Nation 
should feel for assuming its share of the 
municipal services for an area which is or 
should be its showplace. 

The Commissioners who administer the 
Washington City government are asking Con- 
gress this year to appropriate $36 million as 
its part of the District of Columbia budget 
to compensate for the resources taken off 
the tax rolls by Federal buildings and instal- 
lations. This would be 12 percent of the 
budget. 

Last year Congress appropriated only $25 
million, or less than 10 percent of the budg- 
et, for this p . That figure was, as 
usual, substantially less than the same Con- 
gress earlier had “authorized.” 

At the same time it voted a $6 million in- 
crease in salaries for District employees 
which the Commissioners had not recom- 
mended, but has failed in its capacity as city 
council to act on a request for supplemental 
funds to cover the increase. 

Tax collections from property owners in 
the District of Columbia have risen $30 mil- 
lion during the last 4 years and are ex- 
pected to rise another $14 million in 1961- 
62. In a city where the Government owns 
43 percent of the land it would certainly 
seem only fair for it to meet more than 12 
Percent of the municipal costs. 





{From the Courier-Journal, Mar. 21, 1961] 
Is THERE No BALM IN WASHINGTON? 


Iowa has ratified the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment permitting residents of 
the District of Columbia to vote in presi- 
dential elections. Only five other State 
ratifications are required. The Washington 
Post expects that these will be forthcom- 
ing in the next week or so. The rapid 
progress of the amendment is gratifying, al- 
though Congress is still left a cruel step- 
mother of Washingtonians. 

The Federal Government owns 43 percent 
of the real estate in Washington. But that 
is not the full total of the city’s tax-exempt 
property. Foreign embassies and tax-exempt 
private organizations at the Capital bring the 
sum of such property to 52.8 percent of the 
urban area. Every major city suffers from 
the financial problem produced by tax- 
exempt property within its borders, but none 
to the extent Washington endures. 

Congress fixes Washington’s local taxes, 
but in recent years has just barely recog- 
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nized the city taxpayer’s plight. Currently 
less than 10 percent of the city’s budget is 
met from Federal funds. Congress is now 
being asked to appropriate a modest increase 
in the Federal share—that is, $36 million, or 
12 percent of the municipal budget. Wash- 
ington’s taxpayers would still groan under a 
heavy load of about $250 million, but they 
deserve at least a drop of painkiller. 

The proposed amendment giving the Dis- 
trict’s residents the right to vote in presi- 
dential elections is itself a grudging thing. 
The District is allotted only three votes— 
the barest minimum—in the electoral col- 
lege. “Is there no balm in Gilead?” Jere- 
miah asked. Is there no political balm for 
the Washington taxpayer? Well, hardly any. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Mar. 31, 1961] 
THE 23D AMENDMENT—AND TAXES 


For the first time since 1800 citizens of the 
Nation’s Capital will have the right to be 
heard in presidential elections. Ratification 
of the 23d amendment to the Constitution 
by three-fourths of the States means that, 
come 1964, three more electoral votes will 
be cast for President and Vice President. 

Approval of the amendment corrects an 
oversight which was written into the Con- 
stitution by its framers. Article II, section 
2 provides that “each State shall ap- 
point * * * a number of [presidential] 
electors, equal to the whole number of Sen- 
ators and Representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the Congress * * *.” 

But the District of Columbia (which, as 
the Nation’s 13th city, is more populous 
than 11 of the States) has neither Senators 
nor Representatives nor statehood. Hence, 
it has had no electors and therefore no right 
to the ballot. The new amendment, it should 
be noted, does not provide for direct popular 
voting. But it does authorize electors for 
the District, and Congress can now, by a 
simple law, establish the terms for voting. 

Washington, however, still has a major 
grievance. To a great extent the Capital is 
an economic ward of the Federal Govern- 
ment, subject to the whims of Congress. The 
cost of running the city, which this year is 
expected to come to $287 million, must be 
raised almost completely through local taxes. 
But local taxes in Washington are hard to 
come by. 

A total of 52.8 percent of the District’s area 
is owned either by the Federal Government 
or by foreign governments (for embassies, 
etc.). None of this property is subject to 
tax. In place of taxes Congress used to au- 
thorize up to 50 percent of the city’s budget. 
Lately it has authorized a lump sum, now 
only $25 million for fiscal 1961. 

Citizens of Washington are already paying 
the equivalent of city, county, and State 
taxes paid by residents of other cities of 
comparable size. They cannot be expected 
to bear a heavier tax burden. Furthermore, 
the city’s boundaries are fixed, and cannot 
be extended to include the growing and eco- 
hnomically prosperous suburbs. 

The Federal Government, which is the 
largest property owner and user of municipal 
services in Washington, now pays less than 
10 percent of the city’s budget. In addition 
Congress continues to authorize pay raises 
for District employees, but neglects to au- 
thorize additional funds to meet these budg- 
etary increases. Washington now needs a 
minimum of $36 million from the Federal 
Government to meet its budget. Congress 
has seldom neglected the obvious economic 
needs of the States. The least it can do 
now is take care of the interests of its own 
home. 

[From the Columbus Citizen-Journal, Apr. 1, 
1961] 


WASHINGTON WINS VOTE 


Only 38 States needed to ratify the 23d 
constitutional amendment granting citizens 
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of the District of Columbia the right to 
vote in presidential elections. Ohio this 
week became the 39th. The legislature, 
typically slow, missed the chance to be the 
decisive State. 

When first adopted, the Constitution pro- 
vided for a Federal City. The site hadn’t 
been chosen, so no provision was made for 
voting rights for people living in it. 

As James Madison suggested, it was an 
oversight rather than any intention to de- 
prive voters of their rights. It took 161 years 
to remedy—only partially at that. They 
can now vote for President, but 763,000 
District of Columbia residents still have no 
Representative in Congress. 


Washington is the only city of the world 
whose citizens are deprived of suffrage sim- 
ply because of their address. A Senate re- 
port commented last year: 

“In a democratic society * * * created to 
rectify the inequity of ‘taxation without 
representation,’ the denial to any group of 
citizens of a voice in the Government which 
taxes them and can send them to their 
deaths in the country’s defense is an in- 
justice.” 

Congress has been niggardly toward vote- 
less Washingtonians who must look to it 
for support. Residents of the District pay 
taxes comparable with other cities. But 43 
percent of its area is Government occupied 
and nontaxable. 

Its people are moving to outside suburbs 
as in other cities. But unlike other cities 
it cannot annex them. Congress contributes 
a share to city expense, but it is erratic, 
fluctuating from a high of 40 percent to 
a low of 8. 

Washington, Capital City of all Americans, 
ts deteriorating. Congress has been just as 
neglectful of Washington’s economic rights 
as it has of its civil rights. 

Washington’s overall budget is $287 mil- 
lion this year. It is asking Congress to pay 
$36 million as the Federal share. 

If Congress can tear its attention away 
from foreign aid long enough, it should 
give heed to the needs and rights of our 
Capital City. All of us, not just the people 
who live there, are proud of it. 


[From the Houston Post, Apr. 16, 1961] 
NATIONAL CAPITAL NEEDS FEDERAL AID 


Washington is not an ordinary city, and no 
one wants it to be. The District of Colum- 
bia, which it occupies, belongs to all the 
people of the United States, not just those 
who live there. The American people expect 
the Capital to be more than a center of 
government. They want it to be a monu- 
ment. They want it to present a face to the 
world that is beautiful, impressive, and sym- 
bolic of the Nation. 

This imposes a special burden of respon- 
sibility upon those charged with administra- 
tion of the local government, who are ap- 
pointed Commissioners since the District is 
not self-governing. They have succeeded to 
a considerable degree in making Washington 
the kind of city the country wants it to be, 
but the ideal is far from realized. 

As a city, the Capital has the same prob- 
lems as other populous urban centers. There 
are unmet needs for municipal services and 
improvements of all kinds, needed to keep 
pace with a growing population and the 
forces which make for blight and decay. 
Most of the civic blemishes, as in other cities, 
result primarily from lack of money. 

Many Americans are under the mistaken 
impression that Congress, because it retains 
control, fully finances the local government. 
The Federal Government has contributed 
varying amounts to the municipal budget in 
the past. From 1879 to 1921, the contribu- 
tion was 50 percent. Since 1921 it has de- 
clined, and in recent years has averaged 
about 12 percent. The rest must be raised 
locally from property taxes and other sources. 
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Yet half the city’s area is occupied by 
Government and is tax free. The city’s finan- 
cial problems have been aggravated by the 
fact that many higher income families and 
businesses have moved to suburbs outside 
the District to escape high property taxes. 

The District’s Commissioners are asking 
Congress to contribute $36 million toward the 
municipal budget this year. The request 
should be granted. More than that, the Fed- 
eral contribution should be maintained at 
an equitable level in the future. The amount 
should be sufficient to permit local officials 
to remove the unsightly features that now 
mar the appearance of the Capital and also 
to develop and maintain the kind of city the 
American people want their National Capital 
to be. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, title VIII 
of the bill deals with the Motor Vehicle 
Parking Facilities Act. As I have pre- 
viously stated, it deals with the use of 
parking meter revenues in the future, 
either for the purpose of acquiring and 
constructing parking lots, at the discre- 
tion of the agency, or the renting and 
purchasing of snow-removal equipment. 
It also provides for continuance of the 
so-called civilian meter attendants, thus 
increasing the potential of the poiice 
force for actual police work. 

Mr. President, how much time remains 
under my control? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thir- 
teen minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. BrsLe] the fact that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon will have six or seven 
amendments to offer to the bill. The 
Senator from Oregon is desirous of hav- 
ing several yea-and-nay votes on these 
amendments, because they are of im- 
portance, and I ask for the cooperation 
of the majority leader and the chairman 
of the committee in helping me get those 
rollcalls. However, I shall discuss all 
the amendments in my first speech. I 
am glad to cooperate with the chairman 
of the committee and the majority 
leader by proceeding in this way, in order 
to save time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself 15 min- 
utes. 

I merely want the majority leader and 
the chairman of the committee to know 
that in the back of my mind is the in- 
tention I have stated. 

Before I proceed to expressing my 
opposition to portions of the bill, I first 
want to say that the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Brsre] is deserving of the 
commendation of the Senate for the 
wonderful leadership he has rendered in 
this field as chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. I have 
served on that committee for many 
years. I have been an alderman for the 
District of Columbia ever since I have 
been in the Senate. I mean no flattery 
when I say to the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Brs.E] that every citizen of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is greatly indebted to 
him for the wonderful leadership he has 
given to the District as chairman of 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

I find it regrettable that I cannot 
agree with him as to some parts of the 
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bill. Iam going to let the Recorp speak 
for itself. I hope, before I finish, I may 
be able to work out some compromises 
in respect to the bill which are, in my 
opinion, sorely needed. 

As the Senator from Nevada knows, 
I cannot in good conscience, acquiesce 
in a proposal to increase a sales tax. 
I would greatly prefer to be in a posi- 
tion to assist the committee in passing 
@ measure designed to repeal existing 
sales taxes. As the Senator is aware. 
I submitted a statement against the 
sales tax feature of the pending bill, be- 
fore the Fiscal Affairs Subcommittee, 
and I voted against it in our full com- 
mittee session. 

I oppose the measure on the following 
grounds. 

First. H.R. 258 increases a tax which 
is regressive, inequitable, and a nuisance 
to the business community, which, per- 
force, must act as tax collectors for the 
District of Columbia. 

Second. The sales tax already adds its 
burden to many items which in this day 
and age are necessities, even though it 
does exempt food from its increase in 
levy. It taxes, I repeat, necessities which 
are already subject, in many instances, 
to Federal excise taxes. 

I am against excise taxes, although 
I am going to propose increases in ex- 
cise taxes, but not on necessities. Such 
excise taxes are going to be based on 
ability to pay, but excises generally are 
not based on that principle. 

Excise taxes, as I am sure the Senator 
is aware, are but disguised sales taxes. 
H.R. 258 thus increases the cost of liv- 
ing to the consumer, which is already 
high. 

Mr. President, I say in all seriousness 
that we can, and should, find alternative 
sources of revenue to operate the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. 

I do not think, simply because the 
Congress has not appropriated sufficient 
money, that we, as Senators, can justify 
imposing upon the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia what I think is a very 
unfair tax. 

My view is that we have to make a 
stronger drive than we have made in 
some years past for a much larger ap- 
propriation from the Congress to pay 
what I think is a greater share of the 
costs of the District—a share which 
Congress owes to the District and owes 
to the country. 

The status of the District as the Fed- 
eral City imposes unique financial bur- 
dens which should be borne by the peo- 
ple of the United States as a whole, 
rather than by residents of the District 
of Columbia alone. As we all know, it 
is expensive to maintain an entire city 
as a national monument. When public 
structures are required to harmonize 
with a master plan, costs go up. This 
factor, for example, will increase the 
cost of the new Theodore Roosevelt 
Bridge by one-third. The National Park 
Service receives more than $314 million 
a year from the District of Columbia 
for the maintenance of federally owned 
and operated parks which are far more 
extensive—and, indeed, more beautiful— 
than those maintained by most other 
major cities. This year the cost to the 
District for the support of the federally 
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operated National Zoological Park alone 
is $1.3 million. Congress has required the 
District to share a substantial part of the 
cost of hospital construction within the 
city; yet 40 percent of the patients 
treated at these hospitals are not resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thought it might be 
well to state this for the Rrecorp. The 
Senator has mentioned that the zoo 
costs the District of Columbia $1.3 mil- 
lion a year. This is a problem that has 
always somewhat troubled me, because 
the zoo is under the control of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Yet the Dis- 
trict of Columbia pays the price tag on 
a zoo which I think may well be of 
national significance. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree. 

Mr. BIBLE. We have received dona- 
tions of tigers and various other animals 
from all over the world. If the point 
that the Senator from Oregon is at- 
tempting to make is that this should be 
a Federal responsibility, rather than a 
city responsibility, I certainly whole- 
heartedly join with him. Perhaps we 
could devise legislation, as long as the 
zoo is controlled by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, whereby the U.S. Government 
would pick up the price tag. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree. What I am 
trying to do in this part of my speech is 
point out to the Congress and the coun- 
try what the fiscal situation is and how 
unfair we are, as a Congress, to the 
District of Columbia; and the responsi- 
bility and fault rest squarely on the 
Congress. 

That is why, for the years I have been 
in the Senate I have been trying to get 
the Congress to give up its control over 
the District of Columbia, and stop pre- 
venting the citizens of the District of 
Columbia from becoming first-class citi- 
zens, and let them run their own city, 
as do the citizens of the capitals of 
States all over this country. Those 
capital cities are run by the citizens of 
those cities, and not by the States. 

I know the Senator from Nevada and 
I agree on this principle. I am not in 
dispute with him. I am in dispute with 
him only over the fact that he is willing 
to increase the sales tax, rather than go 
on with a deficit. Perhaps that is what 
has to be done in order to awaken the 
Congress to its responsibility. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I know the Senator 
from Nevada has many contributions 
that he can make to the debate, but I 
do not wish to yield until I complete 
my statement. I have a lengthy state- 
ment to make. 

Mr. BIBLE. This would not take over 
30 seconds. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield to 
him for that short time. 

Mr. BIBLE. When I find myself in 
agreement with the Senator from Ore- 
gon, I like to rise to state it——— 

Mr. MORSE. We are in agreement 
99 percent of the time. 

Mr. BIBLE. On the question of home 
rule for the District of Columbia, I am 
in 100-percent accord with the Senator 
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from Oregon. He has led the good fight 
year after year. We have a bill before 
the committee on that question. I hope, 
prayerfully, it may be enacted into legis- 
lation. 

Mr. MORSE. Why does the Senator 
want to raise the sales tax? 

Mr. BIBLE. Because some of the 
teachers and policemen may go without 


pay. 

Mr, MORSE. I am for paying them. 
I take care of them in my amendments. 

Mr. President, Congress has required 
the District to share a substantial part 
of the cost of hospital construction with- 
in the city; yet 40 percent of the patients 
treated at these hospitals are not resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia. 

At the present time, the District’s un- 
paid liability in this program alone is 
almost $18 million. 

I think it should be pointed out that 
the District attracts many tax-exempt 
activities; for example, patriotic organi- 
zations, foreign agencies, and others, 
because it is the Nation’s Capital. Ac- 
cording to the District Commissioners, 
property with an assessed value of $275.3 
million is exempt. 

Property with an assessed value of $81 
million has been taken off the tax rolls 
of the District of Columbia in the last 3 
years. We continue to increase the 
amount of property that is tax exempt in 
the District of Columbia. 

It should also be remembered thai 
Federal legislation imposes building 
height limitations to prevent any com- 
mercial structure from overshadowing 
Federal structures, and this holds realty 
values and tax revenues down. 

There are many other similar factors 
which tend to increase the District’s cost, 
and at the same time decrease its reve- 
nues. Most important, however, is the 
fact that the tax-exempt status of the 
Federal Government, which is the city’s 
primary industry, deprives the District 
of major sources of tax revenue such as 
is paid by principal employers and land 
users in other cities. If the Congress 
were contributing to the District what 
the average corporate employer pays in 
State and local taxes—an average of $1 
for every $20 spent in salaries—the an- 
nual Federal payment would be approxi- 
mately $62.5 million. The committee 
recognized some of these factors in rec- 
ommending that the authorized annual 
Federal payment be increased to $36 mil- 
lion, I think $36 million is a minimum 
figure. A very strong case can easily be 
made for a much larger annual Federal 
payment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point two editorials from Oregon 
newspapers bearing upon this subject. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Sunday Oregonian, Feb. 19, 1961] 
Tax-PINCHED CAPITAL 

Members of Congress, whose second home 
is in the Nation’s Capital, should not need 
an annual reminder from their home-State 
newspapers that they have been neglecting 
a financial obligation to the city of Wash- 
ing, D.C. But the fact is that the Federal 
appropriation for city government, in lieu of 
taxes on the more than 50 percent of the real 
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property area occupied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, has been on a declining scale since 
1921—1.e., from 50 percent to 12 percent. 

At the same time, there has been a flight 
of residents to the suburbs beyond Wash- 
ington’s fixed city limits, requiring annual 
tax increases on those remaining. Municipal 
taxes are comparable to city, State, and 
county taxes in other cities and have in- 
creased more than $30 million in the past 
4 years. District officials are asking for 
a $14.1 million increase in 1962. 

The District Commissioners are asking 
Congress to contribute $36 million for fiscal 
1962, compared with $32 million authorized 
and only $25 million actually delivered in 
fiscal 1961. The equity of this Federal sup- 
port to the National Capital is undisputed. 
We suggest that our Members of Congress 
look into the matter. 

[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard, 
Mar. 5, 1961] 
CAPITAL (AND) FUNDS 

It seems strange that there should be any 
public money shortages in Washington, D.C. 
But there are. 

The city of Washington operates on a 
budget in part supported by congressional 
appropriations. These are intended to off- 
set the Federal Government’s occupancy, 
tax free, of about one-half of all the land 
area of the city. 

Sadly, for residents of the National Capi- 
tal, Congress has been getting stingier and 
stingier about these payments in recent 
years. At the same time, most of the city’s 
high-income families have been moving out 
to the suburbs. 

These matters affect not only those re- 
maining to pay taxes in Washington. They 
are matters of national concern, If the city’s 
budget isn’t fattened up, the Capital of this 
most affluent of capitalist nations is headed 
toward serious deterioration. Streets will go 
unswept, perhaps. Pavements will go un- 
mended. And Washington will no longer be 
the showplace city every American—and 
foreigner—expects it to be. 

How much is being asked of Congress by 
the city of Washington this year? Thirty- 
six million dollars. That would be about 
14 percent of the city’s overall budget needs. 

Back in 1921-24 Congress was willing to 
pay 40 percent of Washington’s municipal 
operating expenses. In recent years the per- 
centage of Federal participation has slipped 
as low as 8.5 percent. 

We can’t help wondering if Washington’s 
inability to convince Congress of its critical 
needs has anything to do with the fact that 
residents of the Capital City are voteless. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as I 
stated earlier in my remarks, my prin- 
cipal objection to the pending bill is that 
it would increase the sales tax. I am 
certain that if the people of the District 
of Columbia had any voice in the mat- 
ter—and there is no sound reason in the 
world why they should not—they would 
make the same decision as the people of 
my State have made on at least five 
— occasions in rejecting a sales 


The proponents of this measure as- 
sert that the sales tax is the least felt 
of all forms of taxation. This is not true 
at all. The truth is that the sales tax 
is felt most heavily by low-income fam- 
ilies. The illusion that they do not feel 
& sales tax is fostered by the fact that 
as a group they tend to be less articulate 
than the more moneyed families who 
would be affected by, and complain 
about, an increase, for instance, in the 
income tax. 
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It is true that the income tax in the 
District of Columbia is lower, in many 
brackets, than the income tax in Mary- 
land and in Virginia. What we ought 
to be proposing is an increase in the in- 
come tax, based upon the progressive 
principle of the ability to pay. 

Unlike an income tax, which tends to 
lessen inequalities in income, the sales 
tax tends to defeat this objective. It 
reduces consumption by the poor who 
spend all their income on the necessities 
of life. 

The virtue of the income tax is that 
it allows an exemption of amounts con- 
sidered necessary for subsistence and ex- 
empts that which is saved. 

The proponents of the increase in the 
District sales tax recognize this inher- 
ent evil, and the best they can do is 
make a plea of confession and avoid- 
ance. “Our tax on food is only 1 per- 
cent,” they say, “it is only other pur- 
chases which will be taxed at the rate of 
3 percent.” But man does not live on 
bread alone. What they do not say is 
that those other purchases include soap 
and shoes and all the other things which 
are necessary. The poor must, of neces- 
sity, spend a larger part of their income 
on these things than the wealthy. 
Whether they complain or not, they feel 
it, and it is most unfair to increase this 
burden upon them when there are so 
many ways it can be avoided. 

Mr. President, I am of the opinion 
that other taxes imposed directly upon 
the shoulders of people in accordance 
with their ability to pay ought to be im- 
posed rather than to take these people 
less able to pay and impose what I con- 
sider to be an unconscionable, regres- 
sive tax. I think it is an example of 
people in a strong economic position of 
power taking advantage of taxpayers 
that are not in a strong position of 
power. 

I am rather shocked on moral grounds, 
by the imposing of sales taxes on the 
necessities of life. I believe that people 
who are not able to pay taxes on neces- 
sities should be relieved of them; and 
there are many, many of them here in 
the District of Columbia from whom 
these taxes are being extorted, who, I 
believe, should be relieved of such taxes 
on the basis of moral grounds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
yielded by the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 5 minutes. 

It is estimated that the proposed in- 
crease in the sales tax will bring a cor- 
responding increase of $9 million in the 
District’s revenue. What I recommend, 
however, is a five-point package embrac- 
ing increases in two existing taxes, the 
addition of two new taxes which will fall 
only on those who can afford to pay 
them, and the repeal of the sales tax on 
groceries, to replace the increase in the 
general sales tax and at the same time 
replace the $9 million which the District 
sorely needs. 

I have added to my package, I say for 
the benefit of the press representatives, 
another amendment which would bring 
the District of Columbia under coverage 
of the federally impacted area legisla- 
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tion, Public Law 874. This would entitle 
the District of Columbia to receive ap- 
proximately an additional $5 million an- 
nually. Is there any sound reason why 
Bethesda, Md., and Arlington, Va., should 
be under Public Law 874, and not the 
District of Columbia? 

I shall go into that amendment a lit- 
tle later, but I serve notice now that I 
am ready to debate the federally im- 
pacted areas issue today. Let the minor- 
ity leader take note. I am ready today 
to proceed, on this bill, to pass the fed- 
erally impacted areas legislation by add- 
ing the District of Columbia. This is 
the time to really draw the issue, by ap- 
plying it to the District of Columbia for 
the benefit of the people in the District 
of Columbia, who ought to be eligible 
under the federally impacted areas legis- 
lation. : 

Why in the world should schools in 
Bethesda and Arlington receive the bene- 
fit of Public Law 874, but not those in 
the District of Columbia? Why should 
not the District of Columbia be treated 
as a State with respect to federally im- 
pacted areas legislation, exactly the same 
as Maryland and Virginia and other 
States? 

The committee has recommended an 
increase in the tax on spirits and alcohol 
from $1.25 to $1.50 a gallon. ‘This is ex- 
pected to raise $1,100,000 annually. I 
would raise the tax on spirits and alcohol 
to $2 a gallon. 

If there were ever an excise tax which 
could be considered based upon ability 
to pay, this is it. The District of Co- 
lumbia has a shocking record of con- 
suming more alcoholic beverages per 
capita than any city of its size in the 
country. It is a disgraceful consump- 
tion record for the District of Columbia. 
We ought to increase the tax on hard 
liquor in the District of Columbia. 
Thus I propose to increase it to $2 a 
gallon. I do not know of a more sound 
social recommendation that anyone 
could make. 

After all, let us face up to the fact 
that hard liquor is one of the greatest 
social menaces facing this country. It 
is a shame that we are asked to im- 
pose an increased sales tax on shoes for 
the poor in the District of Columbia and 
not to increase the tax on liquor to at 
least $2 a gallon. That is how we can 
raise additional revenue—a tax on 
“booze” rather than a tax on boots. 
That is the source from which we should 
raise the money. 

The experts tell me that such a tax 
would increase the revenues by an ad- 
ditional $2.5 million above the commit- 
tee recommendation. This figure would 
indicate that the committee’s estimate 
is a little low. The important factor, 
however, is that the tax increase would 
fall not upon those who have a difficult 
enough time buying their foods and their 
clothing, the necessities of life, but 
rather upon those who are well able to 
afford the luxury of a drink now and 
then. Oh, there may be some who point 
out that the District’s poor buy more 
than their share of the spirits sold here. 
Even if this is true, if a choice must be 
made, I would rather make it more dif- 
ficult for the poor man to purchase a 
drink that he does not need than to 
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make it more difficult for him to buy a 
pair of shoes which his little girl does 
need. 

When anyone talks to me about the 
amount of hard liquor the poor buy, I 
say we should take a look at the psycho- 
logical escape mechanism involved. 
Perhaps if we give the people in the 
District of Columbia a little better stand- 
ard of living and make it a bit easier 
to buy shoes for the little children, they 
would not take the psychological escape 
into consuming hard liquor. 

Mr. President, I would make it more 
difficult for the people to buy booze 
but I would make it easier for them to 
buy boots. 

I suggest that if one of the side effects 
of such a tax be the decrease in the con- 
sumption of hard liquor in the District 
of Columbia, that this will be to its credit 
and might, just possibly, cut down on 
some of the social costs which can be 
attributed to the consumption of intoxi- 
cants. 

The amended bill increases the tax on 
cigarettes from 2 to 4 cents a package. 
This will furnish an estimated increase 
of $2.6 million a year. I would increase 
the tax to 5 cents a package and add an 
additional $1.3 million a year to the 
amount the committee has recom- 
mended. This would still leave the Dis- 
trict’s tax lower than Maryland’s 6 cents 
a package. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a table dealing with com- 
parisons on cigarette taxes in this coun- 
try, which points out the differences with 
respect to Maryland and other places. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Cigarette tax rates per pack of 20, District of 
Columbia and States 


Tax rate and number of States: 

None (3 States): 
Colorado 
North Carolina 
Oregon 

2 cents (2 States): 
Arizona ! 
District of Columbia 

2.5 cents (1 State): Kentucky 

3 cents (5 States): 
California 
Delaware 
Indiana 
New Hampshire 
Virginia 

4 cents (8 States): 
Hawaii !? 
Illinois 
Towa 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
Utah 
Wyoming 
Missouri 

5 cents (10 States): 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Georgia ! 
Michigan 
New York 
Ohio 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee ! 
Wisconsin 

6 cents (11 States): 
Alabama ! 
Arkansas 
Idaho 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Mississippi ! 
North Dakota ! 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
West Virginia 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Cigarette tax rates per pack of 20, District of 
Columbia and States—Continued 


Tax rate and number of States—Continued 

7 cents (6 States): 
Minnesota ! 
Nevada 
New Jersey 
Washington ! 
Oklahoma ! 
Vermont ! 

8 cents (5 States): 
Alaska 
Louisiana ! 
Montana 
New Mexico 
Texas ! 

1 These States impose a tax on other tobacco products. 

2 Actual rate is 20 percent of wholesale sales price. 

Source: Commerce Clearing House—State Tax Guide. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, 4 cents 
is not enough. 

In spite of my tobacco friends in the 
Senate I think this would also have a 
great social benefit. They may say, “Oh, 
that would result in a decrease in con- 
sumption of cigarettes.” I would say 
“Good; that will be fine for the health 
of the young people of the country, if 
that is the result.” 

I would rather increase the tax on 
cigarettes than to increase the tax on the 
necessities of life needed for the chil- 
dren of the poor families in the District 
of Columbia. 

I do not wish to get into an argument 
at this point, although I shall be glad to 
on some other occasion, in respect to 
what the scientists tell us. I should like 
to have my colleagues go to the Cancer 
Research Institute at Bethesda, and go 
through the Institute and talk to the 
doctors there about this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
again expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself another 5 minutes. 

I should like to talk with the doctors 
and hear what they have to say about 
the cause-and-effect relationship as be- 
tween cigarettes and cancer. In my 
judgment, enough evidence exists not 
only to establish a prima facie case but 
a strong presumption in regard to the 
cause and effect between cigarette smok- 
ing and certain types of cancer. There- 
fore I offer no apology for suggesting an 
increase in the cigarette tax to 5 cents a 
package. 

The third part of the package I recom- 
mend is a 10-percent tax on parking 
fees. One of the significant costs of the 
District government is highway mainte- 
nance. I see no valid reason why park- 
ing lot owners should not pay a greater 
share of the tax burden. Of course the 
yield on such a tax is somewhat difficult 
to estimate. But I have received one 
estimate that in the central business 
district alone, that is in the area bounded 
by 2d and 23d Streets and Constitution 
and Massachusetts Avenues, a 10-per- 
cent tax on the fees paid for commercial 
spaces would yield about $1.2 million a 
year. 

The final tax I would recommend is 
a tax on commercial rents that would 
be paid by individuals and organizations 
engaged in activities in the District but 
not effectively subject to the District of 
Columbia corporate tax—the tax on un- 
incorporated business or the individual 
income tax. Although it would fall on 
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nonprofit as well as profitmaking or- 
ganizations, it would not be paid by 
any organization or person whose real] 
property would be exempt from taxation 
under existing law if the property rented 
is used for purposes which would qualify 
it for exemption if owned rather than 
rented. 

Among the organizations and indi- 
viduals on whom the tax would fall are 
the following: 

First. Lawyers, doctors, and members 
of other unincorporated trades or pro- 
fessions exempt from the income tax on 
unincorporated businesses who reside 
outside the District but conduct their af- 
fairs here. 

Second. Trade and labor associations. 

Third. Washington offices of business 
enterprises and other groups. 

Fourth. A variety of organizations, 
mostly of a nonprofit character, which 
find it desirable to be located in Wash- 
ington. 

It is estimated that such a tax would 
raise $5 million a year. But in addition 
to raising substantial amounts of reve- 
nue, a tax of this kind will do a great 
deal toward eliminating some of the in- 
equities in existing tax laws. For ex- 
ample, a printing shop, even though its 
operator may reside in the suburbs, pays 
a substantial property and income tax. 
Next door there may be a lawyer, a trade 
association, or the Washington office of 
a defense contractor paying no income 
tax. They make just as much use of the 
city’s services, and a 10-percent tax on 
the amounts they pay as rent would be 
an effective way of requiring them to 
share the cost. 

Summarizing the increases which can 
be expected from the first four points of 
the five-point program, we find that the 
increase to $2 a gallon on spirits and 
alcohol will yield $2.5 million; the in- 
crease to 5 cents a pack on cigarettes will 
yield $1.3 million; the 10-percent tax on 
parking fees, $1.2 million; and the tax 
on commercial rents, $5 million. In all, 
these proposals would yield $10 million a 
year, $1 million more than the proposed 
increase in the general sales tax would 
yield. 

The last point of my five-point pro- 
gram is the repeal of the present 1-per- 
cent sales tax on food purchased for 
home consumption in the District. I 
introduced S. 1744, a bill to repeal the 
sales tax on groceries, in this session of 
Congress. The amendment I propose is 
identical to S. 1744. As much as I am 
opposed to the sales tax principle, I am 
even more opposed to a sales tax on food. 
The price of the tax is too high in terms 
of human values to be tolerated for one 
moment longer than it takes to repeal it. 
The District of Columbia Finance Office 
informs me that it collects approximately 
$2,250,000 annually from the sales tax 
on food. 

The secret of successful taxation is to 
impose taxes on those to whom it will be 
least burdensome. Each of the taxes I 
propose seems to me to meet that test. 
The increased general sales tax they 
would replace most certainly does not. 

I now come to the additional amend- 
ment which I drafted this morning. 
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The District of Columbia differs from 
the surrounding metropolitan area, so 
far as school revenues are concerned, in 
that the Virginia and Maryland coun- 
ties immediately adjacent receive Fed- 
eral funds under Public Law 874. 

These payments are made because of 
the number of children who are federally 
connected, that is to say children whose 
parents either live or work on Federal 
property or both. 

Certainly if there is any geographical 
area in the United States which is im- 
pacted with federally connected chil- 
dren, it is the Capital of our country. 
The Federal Government is by far the 
largest single employer in the District 
of Columbia. If my memory is correct 
over one-third of all gainfully employed 
individuals in the District of Columbia 
are employed by Uncle Sam. 

Equity alone would seem to cry out 
that Washington, D.C., should be given 
the very same Federal benefits as are 
available to every other major or minor 
city or town in the Nation which can 
qualify under the provisions of Public 
Law 874. 

It may be objected that to include 
the District of Columbia under Public 
Law 874 would be a meaningless gesture 
since the Federal payment to the Dis- 
trict now made under existing laws 
would have to be deducted from pay- 
ments made under Public Law 874. This 
would be a very sound argument if its 
premise were true. However, I am ad- 
vised by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare that the opinion of 
the Department is that the Federal pay- 
ment to the District is not of the cate- 
gory which would have to be offset. Let 
me quote a pertinent paragraph from a 
memorandum I received on this point: 

Public Law 874 requires there be deducted 
from gross entitlement computed for a 
school district any Federal payment made 
to the district with respect to Federal prop- 
erty and available for school purposes dur- 
ing that year. The Federal payment made 
to the District of Columbia each year is 
based on a number of considerations, but is 
not allocated to specific functions or pur- 
poses. A review of the legislative history of 
the annual Federal payment to the District 
of Columbia leads to the conclusion that 
any amount of this Federal payment that 
may be allocated to current operating ex- 
penses of schools, on any proportionate basis 
or otherwise, would not be deductible from 
the gross entitlement computed for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under terms of the act as 
currently in effect. Consequently, it appears 
that there would be no deduction from the 
estimated gross entitlement. 


How much would be received by the 
District if my amendment were to be 
adopted? An estimate of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has been prepared and it indicates that 
approximately $5 million annually 
could become available. This amount, 
in my judgment, would go far to offset 
the regressive tax proposals contained 
in the committee-reported bill. I there- 
fore strongly recommend to my good 
friend and chairman of the District 
Committee, that he accept my amend- 
ment in lieu of the sales tax provisions 
of the committee bill. In order to docu- 
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ment further my case, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed at this 
point in my remarks materials which are 
to be found on pages 1318 through 1320 
of part 2 of the hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Education of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare entitled 
“Public School Assistance Act of 1961.” 
The material consists of a statement re- 
garding financing of school programs in 
Arlington County, Va., and includes a 
table entitled “Information Regarding 
Number of Federally Connected Children 
in and Federal Payments Under Public 
Law 874 to Arlington County, Va.” 

Mr. President, I further request unan- 
imous consent to insert other testimony 
excerpted from the same hearings record 
given by witnesses testifying on behalf 
of an extension of Public Law 874. 

There being no objection, the materials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT RE TESTIMONY OF RoBERT B. 
WALKER AND DorotrHy S. McDIARMID, OF 
FarrFax County, VA. 


The facts presented in the testimony of 
Robert B. Walker, assistant superintendent 
of schools and Dorothy S. McDiarmid, mem- 
ber of the General Assembly of Virginia, re- 
garding the expansion of school population 
in Fairfax County since 1950 and concerning 
the crucial importance of the Federal finan- 
cial assistance provided under Public Law 
874 and Public Law 815 in meeting the edu- 
cational problems in the county occasioned 
by this expansion are not challenged. Fair- 
fax County, Va., has been one of the fastest 
growing counties in the United States. 
Much of this growth may be attributed to its 
location adjacent to the Nation’s Capital. 

It can hardly be said, however, that Fair- 
fax County is typical of the 3,861 school 
districts which received assistance under 
Public Law 874 in 1959-60. Fairfax County 
has, according to the testimony, some 51 
percent of its school attendance federally 
connected and 14 percent of its current op- 
erating expense budget from Federal pay- 
ments. This compares with the average for 
all applicant school districts in the Nation 
of 15 percent of their children federally 
connected and 5 percent of their current 
operating expenditures derived from Fed- 
eral payments. Attached hereto is a study 
of the distribution of applicant school dis- 
tricts in 1959 by percentage of their current 
expenditures derived from Public Law 874 
payments. This study indicates that for 
2,365, or 62.9 percent of the 3,761 school dis- 
tricts eligible in that year, the Federal pay- 
ment under Public Law 874 was less than 
5 percent of their current operating expense 
budgets. In only 383, or 10.2 percent of the 
school districts, did the Federal payments 
constitute as large a proportion of the cur- 
rent operating expenditures as in the case 
of Fairfax County, Va. 

The 1960 application of Fairfax County 
under Public Law 874 shows the following 
data: 

Two hundred and sixty-two children in 
average daily attendance in the “A” category; 
4,720 children in the “B” category; total fed- 
erally connected 25,500 or 50.3 percent of the 
total average daily attendance in a county of 
50,751. The payments to the county were 
based on $246.94 as the local contribution 
rate times the “A” category children plus 
one-half of the “B” category children or 
$3,187,008. The school district revenues of 
$16,592,728 consisted of $4,208,199 or 25.4 
percent from State sources, $9,197,521 or 
55.4 percent from local sources, and $3,187,- 
008 or 19.2 percent from Federal sources. 
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The expenditure per pupil in average daily 
attendance from State sources was $82.92 
and from local sources was $181.22. 

These data would indicate that payment 
at the rate of 50 percent of the local con- 
tribution rate for the “B” category children 
resulted in an amount per pupil of $123.47 
which is 68 percent of the county expendi- 
ture per pupil from local revenue sources. 
Had the rate been that proposed in S. 1021, 
title II, in that year, or $61.73 per pupil for 
“B” category pupils, it would have consti- 
tuted 34 percent of the county’s expenditure 
per pupil from local revenue sources. 

We note in the testimony an estimate 
made by the county department of assess- 
ments that Federal property within the 
county would yield $5,872,500 per year at 
current assessed valuations and at current 
county tax rates. We understand that this 
estimate is as of January 1, 1960. Since 64 
percent of the county budget is devoted to 
support of public schools, the school portion 
of the $5,872,500 estimated yield would be 
$3,758,400. It may be noted that in 1960 the 
county’s entitlement under Public Law 874 
was $3,187,008, and under Public Law 815 
was $2,319,456, or a total of $5,506,464. 


TaBLE 125.—Number and percent of eligible 
applicants in fiscal year 1959 by proportion 
of Federal payments (Public Law 874) to 
total current expenditures of the applicant 
district 





Percent Federal payments | Number of} Percent of 
(Public Law 874) of total | districts districts 
current expenditures 








3, 761 100 
2, 365 62.9 
734 19.5 
279 7.4 
140 3.7 
58 1.5 
55 ee) 
58 1.5 
28 75 
19 5 
13 4 

6 -2 
2 05 

4 - 
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STATEMENT REGARDING FINANCING OF SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS IN ARLINGTON COUNTY, VA. 


The purpose of this statement is to pre- 
sent factual information regarding the por- 
tion of the Arlington County operating 
budget each year that comes from Public Law 
874. This information in the attached table 
presents actual data by year from the 1956 
through the 1960 fiscal years and estimated 
data for the 1961 fiscal year. It will be seen 
from this table that more than half of all 
schoolchildren attending Arlington County 
public schools each year are federally con- 
nected for the purposes of Public Law 874. 
This proportion ranges from a low of 53 per- 
cent to a high of 57 percent federally con- 
nected during the 5 years. This table also 
shows that the per pupil cost in Arlington 
County public schools has risen gradually 
from $389 per child in 1956 to an estimated 
$506 in 1961. State funds have provided from 
16 to 18 percent of the total operating costs 
each year, and local funds have provided 
between 67 and 68 percent. Federal funds 
have provided between 14 and 16 percent of 
the budget each year ranging from a high of 
16.1 percent in 1958 down to 14.4 percent in 
1961. 

The table shows one other significant fact. 
The local contribution rate paid under Pub- 
lic Law 874 for “A” category children has 
increased from $207 in 1956 to $265 in 1961. 
During the same period, local funds have 
provided $265 per child in 1956 increasing up 
to $340 per child in 1961. 
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TABLE 126.—Information regarding number of federally connected children in and Federal 


payments 


under Public Law 874 to Arlington County, Va. 































Item 
Avemene’ daily attendance: 
le i ER Bi iG bibs Sheed 21, 330 21, 646 624 
Federally connected children t.-...............- 12, 103 me 049 = 596 
Percent Federal ADA of total...............-.- 56.7 55.7 
Current operating expenses: 
dds eeetcinicntihb-ntigebincaocnnses~ nod $8, 699, 781 | $9, 520, 685 $11, 956, 521 
CT ee aes 1, 332,762 | 1,432,281 | 1,702,874 209, 335 
EE cane a eo oe oe eben neeicwe , 250, 298 1, 400, 257 1, 432, 115 1 500 a0 
RE I SE SE ee Ee eee 5, 554, 119 5, 867, 243 394, 696 8, 047, 186 
Percent of total expenses----..........-----.-- 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ND aise he Sod ca nk cc wetm unio 16.5 18.5 
Net liebe skbaneniie it 2 
NR ich d hibition cciiabendwdieeiened 67.4 \ 
Cost per child 
eet ag ee ak 
SRN ANNIE Se esi se 
I NN hited ate wigntiidinmalbdbhnn sctieln dadna 


Rate per child paid under Public Law 874 for 
ee atioat be onedntentomes bce 
44 paid for 3(b) category..................-....- 





115. 70 









1 Less than 2 percent of these are “‘A”’ category children in any year. 


2 Paid under Public Law 874. 


3 Local contribution rate paid per child in average daily attendance for children residing on Federal property with 


a parent employed on Federal property (sec. 3(a) category). 


¥ this local contribution rate paid per child in aver- 


age daily attendance for those either residing on, or residing with, parent employed on Federal property (sec. 3(b) 


category). 


I point out that 900,000 children in 
New York City are receiving the benefit 
of payments under the Federal program 
of aid to impacted areas. Under Public 
Law 874, the Federal aid to impacted 
areas for a part of the cost of operation 
and maintenance of public schools in 
one school district of New York City 
covers 900,000 children in average daily 
attendance. Yet we are not willing to 
grant similar assistance to the children 
in the Capital City of the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
testimony on pages 717-720 of the hear- 
ings alluded to earlier, which bear out 


my amendment, be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK SHORE, ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE ASSISTANT, East MEADOW PUBLIC 
ScHOOLs, Nassau County, LONG ISLAND, 
TF. 

Mr. SHORE. May I read it, please? 

Senator GoLpwatTer. Certainly. 

Mr. SHore. Senator, I am Frederick Shore, 
administrative assistant to the superintend- 
ent of schools of the East Meadow School 
District, Nassau County, Long Island, N.Y. I 
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am also representing the federally impacted 
school districts of New York State. 

I greatly appreciate this opportunity to 
present our views to this committee and to 
urge the extension of the present provisions 
of Public Law 874, 81st Congress. 

There are many of my colleagues here, as 
you heard, who will be presenting other as- 
pects of this matter tomorrow. 

Last year, 161 New York school districts 
had an aggregate entitlement under Public 
Law 874 of approximately $4,800,000. Most 
of the payments were for the education of 
25,242 children who were federally connected 
by reason of employment of parents on Fed- 
eral tax-exempt properties—the section 3(b) 
children. The entitlement for such purposes 
was $3,781,000. New York school districts 
also provided publicly supported education 
for 2,809 section 3(a) children, those with 
residence and parental employment on Fed- 
eral tax-exempt property. 

The following is a summary of the effect of 
Public Law 874 provisions in New York State 
for fiscal 1960. 

This summary shows there are 161 districts 
eligible for Public Law 874 entitlements out 
of 24 districts in the State that operate 
schools, including the city of New York. 
That is about 17 percent. 

The Federal impact ADA under section 3 
is 28,000-plus, and that represents approxi- 
mately 1.1 percent of the 2.5 million children 
in ADA. However, it is interesting to note 
that almost 900,000 of that ADA is in New 
York City alone in one school district. 

Therefore, it is a shade under 2 percent 
when we take into account that 1,600,000 are 
in the so-called upstate districts of our 
State. 

The total entitlement was a little under 
$4,800,000, and that represented in those dis- 
tricts that are federally affected 2 percent 
of their current expenses of $230 million, 
and that is 17 percent of the total current 
expenses in the State of $1,349 million, in- 
cluding almost $14 billion for the city of 
New York. 

Senator GotpwarTer. So that this can be 
kept in proper order, we will print your table 
at this point in the remarks. 

Mr. SHore. Thank you, Senator. 

(The table referred to follows: ) 


TABLE 66.—Summary of effects of Public Law 874, New York State, 1961 





Federally impacted school districts 








enemas re 
eI tii tib tied merhietptininmeneaiabapitinn 


Tota! 
Add additional We ida kh AS Ail stint 
ee 
Total current expenses $230,031,060 (net tae represents 2.1 percent of 


aggregate current expenses in these 


New York City): 





Total New York State school districts Percent 
sapitiadheAclihiseden thiishes 924 districts operat eas, , including New York City........-..-.-.......- 17.4 
A: 5 cn I 0k EP I ered bo onnnnandoomaunewaunanderentmaiinate se 
25, 242 (Including almost 900, 000 ADA for New York City) (about 1,600,000 (1. 8) 
excluding New York City). 
28, 051 
oaamnhpibenbon $752, 807 
manip libsbiesidiale 4, 533, 640 
stngeipidiiebaiacilivens 1 256, 339 
wSebignbeieoten 4, 789, 979 
Total current expenses approximate $1,349,000,000_ ...........--.-------.---.-- 17.1 
(Including $446,000,000 for New York City) (about $903,000,000 excluding 25. 5) 





1 Consists of entitlement of $301,432 for 874 “sec. 4(a)”’ pupils, $2,496 for sec. 2 net entitlement, less deductible funds under sec. 3. 


Mr. SHorE. When one looks at these ag- 
gregate figures, it is noted that the overall 
impact is not too large. However, the pic- 
ture changes when individual districts are 
examined. In some districts, the federally 
connected children represent a little more 
than 3 percent of the total. 

In many, the percentage is much more 
substantial. 

In some districts the Public Law 874 pay- 
payments represent a small tax rate equiva- 
lent, while in others the receipt of these 
moneys prevented a considerable tax rate 
increase. 


My school district, East Meadow, is one of 
the latter. It is a residential community 
of 60,000 persons situated on Long Island, 
adjacent to the Mitchel Airbase and about 12 
miles from the New York City line. 

East Meadow is one of the rapid-growth 
districts that appeared on Long Island in 
the post-World War II period and which 
faced a tremendous increase during the 
Korean war with the consequent expansion 
of Federal defense activities in the 1950's. 

We grew from a 2-school system educat- 
ing about 1,000 elementary pupils to the 
largest district on Long Island and the eighth 


largest in New York State with a pupil en- 
rollment of over 18,000 in 12 elementary and 
secondary schools. 

For fiscal 1960, East Meadow’s entitlement 
under Public Law 874 was $186,687, consist- 
ing of $119,591 for attendance of 475 section 
8(a) children and $67,096 for 533 section 3(b) 


yo > 
Our 8(a) children resided on 3 Federal 
housing projects containing 909 dwelling 
units: 
Mitchel Manor, a 628-unit Wherry hous- 
ing garden apartment project for Armed 
Forces personnel; Santini housing, consist- 
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ing of 203 units, including a guesthouse and 
transient quarters on the Mitchel Airbase; 
a trailer village with 78 trailer sites on base 
property. 

Their parents were stationed at 17 military 
installations in the general metropolitan area 
as well as being on active duty at a number 
of oversea bases or on board naval vessels. 

The 3(b) youngsters had parents employed 
on 38 federally owned, tax-exempt properties 
in New York. In the past 10 years we have 
noted employment or military assignment 
on 83 different Federal properties or in- 
stallations, all tax exempt. 

This Public Law 874 entitlement represents 
a tax-rate equivalent of almost 23 cents per 
$100 of assessed valuation and was equivalent 
to 2.5 percent of our current expenditures of 
$7,480,000, for the last school year. 

Our tax rate is presently 4.07 per $100 for 
school purposes alone on an assessed valua- 
tion of $82.3 million. Last year, real prop- 
erty was determined to be assessed at 38 
percent of true value in our town. 

As previously indicated, the major portion 
of Federal payment was for the attendance 
of residents on Federal tax-exempt property 
in our district. Thus, the United States 
made direct payments for the education of 
these children which were, in effect, pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes. 

The remaining moneys were for the edu- 
cation of children who were federally con- 
nected by reasons of parental employment. 
These payments recognized the Federal re- 
sponsibility involved in the education of 
children whose parents are employed on Fed- 
eral tax-exempt property. 

While it is true that in the latter case 
property taxes are derived from the resi- 
dences of these families, the valuation per 
child is insufficient to meet their proper 
share of educational costs. Thus there must 
be an increase in the local tax rate to pro- 
duce more dollars on a shrinking base. 

Furthermore, as additional siblings in 
these residences reach school age, no addi- 
tional taxable valuation can be anticipated 
which leads to a further tax rate increase. 

What has occurred in our school district 
and many others is that we are bedroom 
communities for large numbers of federally 
connected personnel. 

The Federal Government has affected or 
impacted these school districts and should 
continue to bear its share of the financing 
costs of maintenance and operation of schools 
when this occurs. 

The Congress, for the past decade, has 
declared it to be the policy of the United 
States to recognize its responsibility “to 
provide financial assistance for those local 
educational agencies upon which the United 
States has placed financial burdens by 
reason of the fact that * * * that such 
agencies provide education for children re- 
siding on Federal property; or such agencies 
provide education for children whose parents 
are employed on Federal property; or there 

been a sudden and substantial increase 
in school attendance as the result of Federal 
activities.” 

We respectfully urge this committee to 
continue this policy and to provide the same 
provisions of law as now exist for these pur- 
poses. 

We also request that sufficient appropria- 
tions be made available to meet the full 
entitlements of the federally affected school 
districts. 

Without these Federal payments, con- 
stantly rising school taxes would have risen 
even higher and the real estate tax burden 
on the small homeowner, which is very great 
now, would have been even heavier. 

This is no time to reduce the funds avail- 
able to these school districts. Proposals for 
changes in the provisions of Public Law 874 
payments for section 3(b) children would 
result in a decrease of about $2 million for 
New York State school districts. East 
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Meadow’s loss would be about $35,000; some- 
thing we cannot afford to lose. 

Neither is this a time to make eligibility 
requirements more stringent. For many 
years now, the determination of eligibility 
has provided for an equitable level of initial 
eligibility. 

Congress has also given recognition to the 
problems brought about by changes in the 
impact problem and has provided for a 
taper in the payments when changes took 
place and eligibility could no longer be 
established at the 3-percent level. Proposed 
changes would eliminate a great many dis- 
tricts from eligibility. Yet, the children are 
still federally connected and they are still 
in school. 

Your support and favorable action is 
sought in order that we may continue to 
provide the proper educational program 
which our children need and deserve, and 
without having our local property taxpayers 
assume the additional costs which are a Fed- 
eral responsibility. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Go.tpwarer. Thank you’ very 
much, Mr. Shore, and I want to add my 
apologies to those of the chairman for hav- 
ing kept you here so long. 

Mr. SHoreE. That is all right. 

Senator Go.tpwaTer. But you find, when 
Senators testify, they utilize the privilege 
of speech just as they do on the floor. 

Mr. SHoreE. I appreciate this a great deal. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
read from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare memorandum I 
quoted earlier, the basis used to deter- 
mine the estimated amount of Federal 
entitlement for the District of Columbia 
in the 1962 fiscal year if brought under 
the provisions of Public Laws 815 and 
874. 

Public Law 874 authorizes any appli- 
cant school district to count for Federal 
entitlement those children who live on 
Federal property with a parent employed 
on Federal property, and those children 
who either live on Federal property or 
live with a parent employed on Federal 
property, but not both. Since the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has not been included 
in the provisions of Public Laws 874 or 
815, there is no recent data available to 
the Office to indicate the percentage of 
children in the District’s public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools who meet 
either of the two conditions described in 
the previous sentence. In the six juris- 
dictions in the Washington, D.C., metro- 
politan area, 42 percent of all public 
school children were classed as federally 
connected children in 1960. In the four 
northern Virginia school districts, 50 
percent were federally connected, and 
the proportion in Prince Georges and 
Montgomery Counties was 37 percent. 
It is believed that the same ratio would 
hold true for the District of Columbia 
as for the entire metropolitan area. 

Subsection (d) of section 3, Public 
Law 874, specifies the method for com- 
puting the “local contribution rate” for 
applicant school districts in each State, 
which is the amount paid per child for 
“A” category children. One-half the 
local contribution rate is paid for “B’”’ 
category children. The basic method of 
computing the local contribution rate is 
the expenditure per child from local 
revenue sources in comparable commu- 
nities in the same State in the second 
preceding year. However, no school dis- 
trict has to take a lower contribution 
rate than one-half of the State average 
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cost per child, or one-half of the na- 
tional average cost per child, both in the 
second preceding year. 

This subsection further specifies that 
the Commissioner determine the local 
contribution rate in any State in which 
there is one local educational agency, 
which is the case in the District of Co- 
lumbia, in accordance with policies and 
principles which will, in his judgment, 
best effectuate the purposes of this act 
and most nearly approximate the poli- 
cies and principies provided herein for 
determining local contribution rates in 
other States. 

In view of the circumstances in the 
District of Columbia and the fact that 
there are no comparable local educa- 
tional agencies to the District, it is ex- 
tremely difficult in the time available to 
determine the basis on which the Com- 
missioner would determine the rate of 
payment per child in the district. How- 
ever, it appears that in view of all the 
circumstances, the rate that would be 
established for the District of Columbia 
to best effectuate the policies and princi- 
ple of the statute would be one-half of 
the State cost per child in the second 
preceding year. This alternative mini- 
mum is higher than one-half the na- 
tional average cost per child, which is 
the other alternative minimum. 


DETAILS OF THE ESTIMATE 


In fiscal year 1960, the year on which 
the local contribution rate is determined 
for payments for the 1962 fiscal year, 
there were 105,801 children in average 
daily attendance in the District of Co- 
lumbia public schools, and the total 
current operating expense budget was 
$44,102,211. This gives a per capita cost 
of $416.84. One-half of this per capita 
cost is $208.42, which would be the rate 
of payment for “A” category children 
if one-half the State average were used 
as the local contribution rate. Although 
there are a small number of “A” cate- 
gory children in the District of Columbia, 
for the purpose of this estimate, entitle- 
ment has been computed at the “B” cate- 
gory rate for all eligible children, which 
would be one-half of the local contribu- 
tion rate, or $104.21 per child. 

The estimated average daily attend- 
ance for the 1962 fiscal year in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia public schools, as re- 
ported to the Office of Education, is 
estimated to be 113,500. This number, 
multiplied by the estimate of 42 percent 
federally connected children, gives an 
estimate of 47,670 federally connected 
children for the purpose of computing 
Federal entitlement. The estimated 
number of federally connected children 
multiplied by the rate of $104.21 per 
child equals $4,967,690 entitlement 
rounded to $5 million for the purpose of 
this estimate. 

Public Law 874 requires there be de- 
ducted from gross entitlement computed 
for a school district any Federal pay- 
ment made to the district with respect to 
Federal property and available for school 
purposes during that year. The Federal 
payment made to the District of Colum- 
bia each year is based on a number of 
considerations, but is not allocated to 
specific functions or purposes. A review 
of the legislative history of the annual 
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Federal payment to the District of Co- 
lumbia leads to the conclusion that any 
amount of this Federal payment that 
may be allocated to current operating 
expenses of schools, on any proportionate 
basis or otherwise, would not be deducti- 
ble from the gross entitlement computed 
for the District of Columbia under terms 
of the act as currently in effect. Con- 
sequently, it appears that there would be 
no deduction from the estimated gross 
entitlement: 


Estimated entitlement for the District of 
Columbia for the 1962 fiscal year if brought 
under the provisions of Public Law 874: 
$5 million. 

PUBLIC LAW 815 


It appears that the District of Colum- 
bia could not qualify for assistance un- 
der Public Law 815 in fiscal year 1962 
because there would not be sufficient in- 
crease in the number of federally con- 
nected children to equal the required 
percentages. 

Mr. President, to document further the 
basis of the payment of benefits under 
Public Law 874, I turn to pages 565 
through 569, of the Public School Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 to a letter and attach- 
ments I received under date of March 
20, 1961, from that great and dedicated 
friend of education legislation, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. 
METCALF]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the cor- 
respondence be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
March 20, 1961. 

Senator WAYNE MorsE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, Sen- 
ate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
New Senate Office Building, Washington, 
DL. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Following is the state- 
ment I promised to furnish following Sena- 
tor DIRKSEN’s and my colloquy before the 
subcommittee on Monday, March 16. 

In support of my contention that Federal 
impact funds are not in lieu of taxes but are 
based on the needs of students in affected 
school districts, I cite first this statement 
which appears in the introduction (p.1) to 
the Sixth Annual Report of the Commission- 
er of Education on Administration of Public 
Laws 874 and 815: 

“Instead of a straight payment in lieu of 
taxes on the property itself in the jurisdic- 
tion where it is situated, the payment under 
Public Law 874 is calculated on the basis of 
that part of the local share of the cost of 
educational services normally borne by a 
property tax on places of residence or places 
of employment. Under Public Law 815, the 
payment is in terms of a grant to the school 
district of the Federal share of the cost of 
providing school facilities for children resid- 
ing on or with parents employed on tax-ex- 
empt Federal property. This Federal share 
is computed in relation to the State aver- 
age per pupil cost of constructing school fa- 
cilities.” 

I promised to cite specific examples, in 
connection with the Glasgow Air Force Base 
and Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation 
in Montana, which show the relationship of 
the payment to educational needs rather 
than taxes replaced. 

The Glasgow Airbase in Valley County 
contains 4,520 acres. Of these 3,917 acres 
were obtained from State lands and 603 acres 
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were purchased from private owners. These 
603 acres paid $87.85 taxes in the year 1957- 
58. Valley County school officials advise me 
the payment would be at the same rate were 
the lands still privately owned. 

These formerly private lands are compara- 
ble in value to the former State lands which 
form the remainder of the airbase. Had the 
entire 4,520 acres been taxed at the rate 
which applied and still applies for the 603 
acres, the taxes received annually would be 
$658.87. 

Total school enrollment in Valley County 
in May of 1957 was 1,333 students. There 
were 54 teachers. As of March 14, 1961, 
there were 2,676 students, 120 teachers, plus 
an enlarged administrative staff. Thus the 
school operations (and costs) have more 
than doubled. The county superintendent 
of schools, Mrs. Ruth Putz, says “with very 
little exception the airbase has caused this 
change.” 

Mr. William C. Greer, superintendent of 
schools, district No. 1, Glasgow, reports that 
percentagewise, in the period from the 1957 
school year to the 1960—61 school year, pupil 
increase has been 200 percent, operational 
increase 202.7 percent, operational increase 
as represented in teacher salary 56 percent. 

However, he states the loss in taxable 
value represented by those 603 acres has 
been 0.01 percent. 

A total of $1,553,643 under Public Law 815 
and $720,808 under Public Law 874 has gone 
into Valley County. Most of this Federal 
payment stems from the Glasgow Airbase, 
whose lands when taxed, I repeat, brought 
the county $87.85 a year. 

In fiscal 1959, Valley County schools in- 
cluded 85 children whose parents or parent 
lived and worked on the base and 294 chil- 
dren of airbase personnel who lived off base. 

In fiscal 1960 the number of children rose 
respectively to 281 children in category “A” 
and 370 children in category “B.” 

In fiscal 1960 more than $250,000 went 
into Valley County schools under Public Law 
874. Well over half that amount relates to 
the Glasgow Airbase. But if only half the 
annual payment were related to the airbase, 
that $125,000 would be more than 1,400 times 
greater than the taxes previously paid on 
lands now part of the base. 

Or, to put it another way, each year the 
Federal Government grants that $87.85, 
formerly raised by taxes, several times over, 
for each of several hundred children. 

I hope the details I have cited on this par- 
ticular question make clear to all that Public 
Laws 815 and 874 relate to the cost of edu- 
cating children, that they are not in lieu 
payments. 

On the Northern Cheyenne Reservation, 89 
percent of the land is in trust status, and 
subsequently no taxes are paid on it. Much 
of the land in this area, as on many Indian 
reservations, is poor and unproductive, worth 
less than that in Valley County. Under 
Public Law 815, $629,178 in Federal money 
has been spent in the Lame Deer and Ash- 
land School Districts in this area. Under 
Public Law 874, the Federal Government 
contributed $36,446 to these two school dis- 
tricts in 1959, and $50,709 in 1960. 

On March 17, 1961, Valley County Super- 
intendent of Schools Ruth Putz wrote me a 
letter describing the history and criteria of 
Federal impact appropriations in that area. 
I ask that it be printed as part of my presen- 
tation, and I commend to all this en- 
lightening letter from a fine teacher and 
administrator. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEE METCALF. 





VALLEY COUNTY, 
Glasgow, Mont., March 17, 1961. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 
Old Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR METCALF: A day message 
sent you on Tuesday, March 14, 1961, gave 
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you statistical information regarding school 
district No. 1, Valley County, Glasgow, 
Mont. 

Are these payments under Public Law 
874 “in lieu of taxes?” Does “in lieu of” 
mean that certain lands were once privately 
owned and taxed, and then taken by the 
Federal Government to public use, and now 
the Federal Government under Public Law 
874 is compensating for this loss? Or does 
“in lieu of taxes” mean that there was, nor 
is, any existing tax base to lose and because 
public education depends upon such a base 
for taxes, Public Law 874 is given to the 
district “in lieu of” any property upon 
which to base a tax to support education 
for children, in other words “impact.” 

Five of Valley County’s thirteen operating 
school districts receive Federal aid for main- 
tenance and operation of public schools 
under the provisions of Public Law 874, and 
likewise all five have or are now receiving 
construction aid under Public Law 815. Let 
me sketch for you a brief narrative of three 
of these districts which will review the his- 
tory and philosophy of Federal Government 
in giving aid for public education. 

(a) Frazer—Fort Peck Indian Reserva- 
tion. 

(b) Fort Peck—Project Missouri River at 
Fort Peck (Fort Peck Dam). 

(c) Glasgow—Glasgow Air Force Base. 


FRAZER—-FORT PECK INDIAN RESERVATION 


Frazer School District No. 2 is presently 
receiving aid under Public Law 874 after 
transferring from Johnson-O’Malley 3 years 
ago. 

History shows us that the first President 
of the United States recognized the need 
for education of the Indian children and 
made this an obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment by treaties. Such treaties were 
made with all Indian tribes and when Mon- 
tana became a State, we accepted this ob- 
ligation for education of native Americans 
in our enabling act. From 1934 until 1958, 
Indian education was financed under the 
provisions of the Johnson-O’Malley Act. 
We are now under Public Law 874 in dis- 
trict No. 2, Frazer. 

Was this “money in lieu of taxes’? under 
definition 1 or 2? 

“Lands which are occupied by a tribe or 
tribes of Indians have always been regarded 
as not within the jurisdiction of the State 
for purposes of State property taxation.” 
The tribes have been regarded as distinct 
political communities. Therefore we never 
lost any land from taxation (definition 1 
cannot apply), but we need funds for edu- 
cation of children for which according to 
our philosophy, we have a civil, as well as 
a moral obligation. 


FORT PECK DISTRICT NO. 21, VALLEY COUNTY— 
MISSOURI RIVER AT FORT PECK 

The Fort Peck Dam started construction 
in 1933. The townsite of Fort Peck lies in 
school district No. 21, Valley County, but the 
powerhouse lies across the Missouri River 
and in fact in another county (McCone). 

The project‘ consists of 610,036 acres as- 
sociated with it. Of this 422,069 acres were 
public domain, and 20,263 acres in river bed 
and flow, and only 167,704 acres were pur- 
chased. Of the lands purchased only 
36,217.26 acres lay in Valley County, the re- 
mainder in Garfield, McCone, Phillips, Petro- 
leum, and Fergus Counties. Specifically, 
school district No. 21 lost 8,880 acres or 86 
percent of its land. It was operating a 1- 
room rural school with an enrollment in 
1932 of 12, 1933 of 7, 1934 of 30, 1935 of 332 
aside from a Federal Government school 
which had an enrollment of 258. (See ex- 
hibit A, col. A.) Likewise, the impact of 
elementary school children had overflowed 
into the adjoining districts Nos. 6 and 20. 


1Information courtesy of Don Beckman, 
Corps of Engineers, Fort Peck. 
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(See cols. B and C of exhibit A and for loca- 


tion of same see map exhibit B.) Remem- 
ber this was 1932-37 and while everyone 
was happy to have a job, the schools had a 
terrific pupil-teacher load and no means of 
finance. (I was a “dam” teacher, you know.) 
There was no Federal aid and no taxable 
property to support education. 

Finally in 1946, Wesley D’Ewart, Republi- 
can, introduced a bill in the House which 
became Public Law 586 which made an ap- 
propriation to the Corps of Engineers at 
Fort Peck to be used for education of the 
public school children whose parents were 
employed on the Fort Peck project and who 
resided at Fort Peck. No mention was made 
to “in lieu of.” It was a recognition of a 
responsibility for education due to a Gov- 
ernment-directed order. 

Then in about 1952, after the Federal 
Government had built more dams, projects, 
etc., a general policy for any school district 
federally impacted was adopted and Federal 
funds for impacted areas was established 
and administered through the Office of Ed- 
ucation under provisions of Public Law 874. 
Today, Fort Peck School District No, 21 re- 
ceives financial aid under Public Law 874. 

If this was money in lieu of tax prop- 
erty lost, then the other counties of McCone, 
Garfield, etc., should likewise be compensated 
by the Federal Government. 


GLASGOW SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 1, VALLEY 
COUNTY, MONT. 


As stated in our other correspondence the 
present Glasgow Air Force Base contains 
4,520 acres. Three thousand nine hundred 
and seventeen acres was State land (not 
subject to tax). The loss in acres to school 
district No. 1, is 603 acres or 0.019095 percent. 
However, the impact of students is immense: 


1957 1961 Percent 

(May) increase 
Enrollment_...........- 1, 333 2, 626 200 
0 Ee 54 1120 56 
eee eee eae 202 


1 Plus administrative staff. 
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Payment in lieu of taxes on property lost 
(0.019095 percent) could never compensate 
for the impact of enrollment of 200 gain. 

Do we need Federal aid to replace money 
lost by seizure of property by Federal Gov- 
ernment, or do we need Federal aid to com- 
pensate for the increased burden of educa- 
tion placed upon a district by reason of a 
Federal installation? 

The criteria set forth for entitlement under 
Public Law 874 takes into account (a) local 
effort and (b) eligible pupils in terms of 
residence and employment. 

If Federal reimbursement is to be made 
on “in lieu of” the basis of actual acres 
lost to taxation because of a Federal instal- 
lation— 

(1) Frazer School District No. 2 would 
have no entitlement since no acres were 
lost. 

(2) Fort Peck School District No. 21 
should receive 86 percent of what the land 
would earn in taxation to support a school 
population of 99.4-percent 3(a) pupils. 

(3) Glasgow School District No. 1 should 
receive 0.019095 percent. 

The loss of acreage is not the important 
aspect. The increase in school population 
with its allied increase in maintenance, op- 
erational, and construction costs is of prime 
importance. 

Respectfully submitted. 

RvuTH PuTz 
Mrs. Wayne Putz, Sr., 
County Superintendent, Valley County 
Schools. 


US. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
March 24, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MorsE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Please make the 
attached March 19 letter and enclosures 
from Harry H. Cloke part of my response to 
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your and Senator DirKsEn’s request, when 
I testified on Monday, March 13, for docu- 
mentation of the statement that Public 
Laws 815 and 874 are directly related to the 
costs of education, rather than local taxes. 

I previously sent you my letter and a 
supporting letter from Superintendent Ruth 
Putz. 

Sincerely, 
LEE METCALF. 


LAME DEER PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Lame Deer, Mont., March 19, 1961. 
Senator LEE METCALF, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR METCALF: As a school ad- 
ministrator for many years in federally af- 
fected areas I can most emphatically assure 
you that Public Law 815 and Public Law 
874 funds are most directly related to the 
cost of education and not a mere means of 
payment in lieu of taxes. It is most im- 
perative to state that these funds are honor- 
ably intended to educate children not to 
reduce taxes. 

It is lamentably shortsighted for anyone 
to consider the vital funds of Public Law 815 
and Public Law 874 as a mere meeting of 
@ moral obligation by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The enclosures give most irrefutable 
proof of my thesis that Federal funds are 
solely directed to the educating of children 
and not to the mere reduction of taxes. (It 
seems essential to emphasize this.) 

Columns 7 and 8 of exhibits A and B show 
the local contribution rate and the per 
capita cost of five school districts compa- 
rable in this instance to Lame Deer. It is 
noted that our local contribution rate is 
$216.61 while our per capita cost is $473.05. 
Our Public Law 874 money is used in its 
entirety for a percentage portion of the cost 
of operating and maintaining our public 
school whose students are 95-percent North- 
ern Cheyenne Indians. 

Sincerely, 
Harry H. CLoxeg, 
Principal, Lame Deer Public Schools. 


TABLE 42.— Tables relating to local contribution rate under Public Law 815 and Public Law 874, Montana school districts 


Exuisit A 


TaBLE 6.—Comparable district data for school districts individually selected as comparable to applicant district 


(To be completed in full by sec. 3 and sec. 4 applicants unless: (1) State has group rates or (2) application is made under subsec. 3(c)(1) only and applicant elects to have 
local contribution rate based on minimum rate, requested in table 4, item 1) en 7 7 


Montana-60-E-506 


Names of 5 comparable ae districts and county in which 
cal 


ted 


(1) 


1, Total for all districts in State. ............--...-- 
2. Names of comparable schoo] districts (data for 1956-57): 


Roosevelt County, Bainville, No. 64. 
Swan Valley, No. 33, Missoula 


cols. 7 and 8, L 


CVII——1079 


Bonner, No. 14, Missoula omer escmmnigond 
| 

Froid, No. 65, Roosevelt County............----... 
Greenfield, No. 75, Teton County.......-.....-.... 

3. Comparable districts: Aggregate for cols. 2 to 6; quotient for 
Wn thi toe ta occasion ncdainylaceunh 

4. Applicant district (1956-57), Lame Deer, No. 6...--...-. 


LAME DEER NO. 6, ROSEBUD COUNTY 


Current 
Revenue receipts for current 
expense purposes a pad ~—_ current 
Se Seed = Local contri-| Per capita 
ADA bt service | and capital | Dution rate | cost (col: 6 
From local and capital | outlay expendi-|‘*- v 
sources rm outlay expendi- cares and uded | Py col. 2) col. 2) 
only tures excluded by Public 
by Public Law 874) 
Law 874) 
(2) (3) (4) (6) (6) 2) (8) 
aunane 124, 051 $33, 803, 202 $49, 861, 901 $33, 801, 383 $49, 861, 901 $272. 48 $401. 95 
anenn 148, 2 52, 582 72, 180 48, 014 65, 908 323. 98 444. 72 
wana 225. 0 , 658 99, 641 75, 658 105, 198 336. 26 467. 55 
eatin 34.7 12, 918 044 13, 154 22, 447 ‘379. 08 646. 89 
semeatiag 135. 7 55, 795 70, 439 54, 945 69, 367 404. 70 611.18 
aithnata 109. 0 31, 350 47, 899 33, 134 50, 625 303. 98 464. 45 
pela 652. 6 224, 303 312, 203 224, 905 313, 545 344. 63 480. 50 
jicuiiee 180. 4 30, 65, 39, 077 85, 339 216. 61 473. 50 


Harry H. CLoxez, 
Principal, Authorized Representative. 


K. F. BERGAN, 
State Director of Public Law 874. 


NS peta, 


oa seer WL ope 


Sh tn ot os a 
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TaBLe 7.—Information relating to school districts entered in table 6 for fiscal year 1957-58 


(To be completed in full by sec. 3 and sec. 4 applicants unless: (1) State has group rates or (2) application is made under subsec. 3(c)(1) only and applicant elects to have local 
contribution rate based on minimum rate, requested in table 4, item 1) 


LAME DEER NO. 6, ROSEBUD COUNTY ELEMENTARY 
Montana-60-E-506 


























Type of Assessed taxable valuation | School tax Total tax 
community Percent of Pupil- ll aE a a) rate for rate for 
School districts Legal clas- (urban, Grade levels | pupils trans- teacher current all school 
sification suburban, | maintained ported ratio Total for Percent of expenses purposes 
or rural) school true value only (mills (mills 
purposes per $1) per $1) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 7) (8) (9) (10) 
1. Bainville, No. 64, Roosevelt County....) 3d.........-- ae WUE on nue 49.38 | 23 to 1......- 1, 177, 556 30.7 38. 82 38. 82 
2. Bonner, No. 14, Missoula County-._--- ititiedcnadicaad le cchledl cael None | 20 to 1...-__- 1, 445, 020 30. 2 53. 44 66. 82 
3. Swan Valley, No. 33, Missoula__..----- iia weal Widest esa 100.00 | 13 to 1__.-_-- 163, 396 27.9 63. 22 65. 85 
4. Froid, No. 65, Roosevelt__............-- bitccithesnne! itpilcantel PPicinaes 46. 58 | 19 to 1......- 775, 640 26.5 53. 35 53. 35 
5. Ss No. 75, Teton County. -...- Ri sil ened Sm kwaecd Wiecosns 91.73 | 22 to 1......- 312, 423 24.6 45. 76 50. 04 
6. A cant: 
" Lame Deer a. 1957-68..............-]--..- ciated mahdabel hentia! er 11. 16 | 20 to 1_...--- 77, 444 24.6 26. 57 26. 57 
Lame Deer b. 1959-60_...........---]----- i iiigectosd oneal i inenlnadsre iicniniiciesl ih } ae ORES 98, 014 28.3 30. 00 30. 00 





Exursit B 
Tas_e 6.—Comparable district data for school districts individually selected as comparable to applicant district 


(To be completed in full by sec. 3 and sec. 4 applicants unless: (1) State has group rates or (2) application is made under subsec. 3(c)(1) only and applicant elects to have local 
contribution rate based on minimum rate, requested in table 4, item 1) 


BABB NO. 8 ELEMENTARY, GLACIER COUNTY 
No. 102-874 (1960-61) 














Revenue receipts for curreut Current 
expense purposes expenses paid | Total current 
adap ‘om local expenses 
sources only (exclusive of | Local contri-| Per capita 
Names of 5 comparable school districts and county in which (exclusive of debt service | bution rate | cost (col. 6 
located ADA debt service and capital |(col.5 divided} divided by 
From local From all and capital | outlay expendi-| by col. 2) col. 2) 
sources sources outlay expendi-| tures excluded 
only tures excluded by Public 
by Public Law 874) 
Law 874) 
@ (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
1. Total for all districts in the State. ..........................- 128, 785 $35, 530, 164 $53, 287, 708 $34, 116, 039 $51, 148, 485 $264. 91 $397. 16 
2. Names of comparable school districts (data for 1958-59): 
I feta es lenwdeonansnadisane 35.7 11, 708 16, 870 10, 415 15, 007 201. 74 420. 36 
CN SSE eee 27.8 16, 580 21, 610 15, 070 19, 643 542. 09 706. 58 
EEN SS SEE Se 63. 5 17, 463 26, 123 15, 432 23, 085 243. 02 363. 54 
Heron No. 3, Si ihiiaishelinciihindkachatienaheninisthibinsiaitliiiedeatemineneniees 45.7 16, 261 22, 930 16, 909 23, 846 370. 00 521.79 
I sis nadia namnnsonsnanimberapeiel 42.9 11, 972 18, 467 10, 807 16, 679 251. 91 388. 79 
3. Comparable districts: Aggregate, cols. 2 to 6; quotient, cols. 
a i eS a elise esiemmemeitel 215. 6 73, 984 106, 000 68, 633 98, 260 318. 33 456. 75 
4, Applicant district (1958-50): Babb No. 8, Glacier..........-- 47.7 14, 934 26, 552 16, 970 30, 174 355. 77 632. 57 





TaBLeE 7.—Information relating to school districts entered in table 6 for fiscal year 1958-59 


(To be completed in full by sec. 3 and sec. 4 applicants unless: (1) State has pepe or (2) application is made under subsec. 3(c)(1) only and applicant elects to have local 
contribution rate based on minimum rate, requested in table 4, item 1) 


BABB NO. 8 ELEMENTARY, GLACIER COUNTY 
No. 102-874 (1960-61) 
























Type of Assessed taxable valuation | School tax Total tax 
community Percent of Pupil- rate for rate for 
School districts leg clas- (urban, Grade levels | pupils trans- teacher current all school 
sification suburban, maintained ported ratio Total for Percent of expenses purposes 
or rural) school true value only (mills (mills 
purposes per $1) per $1) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
NRE AS ence dint trance scsenminns et sk Sor Oe Bt a t.....<-. $230, 861 28. 82 33. 00 33. 00 
ped ad pbubibansucansestecascceccoulsdaee ae eS PR Re RES ee EO Eee 709, 194 46. 06 20. 20 33. 52 
i teikdpthedisapesguiabscbacocaseledacd TR ikanivecthe dina its Ets eel amsauudhede ee i) 1, 353, 174 29. 32 21. 87 25. 40 
Sl iitttnadsatuwitGhbnassncsetokdtinectbecl aeons! RR cnuadomanas Oc Rens Ke ND a etal ecm Bee Abateces 258, 457 31. 06 44. 59 52. 81 
x oe pbititibtecasancqubatdbe naeonnahudetie a Bis tet Ba oho aie tasemwabihmsinare yb See. 727, 095 36. 41 23. 06 23. 05 
icant: 
ne ee alee eee Kael ee ie anche icin ecto hopes Tei... 338, 969 27. 55 31. 22 35. 78 
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TaBLE 6.—Comparable district data for school districts individually selected as comparable to applicant district 


To be completed in full by sec. 3 and sec. 4 cants unless: (1) State has rates is made und 3) d 
( by appli mv repr ehlp boy tee bps 2 ea Tr (c)(1) only and applicant elects to have local 





Names of 5 comparable school districts and courty in which 
located 


q) 





1. Total for all districts in State...........-...-..-.-.---. 
2. Names of comparable school districts (data for 1958-59): 


Logan No. 1, Gallatin County 


Frazer No. 2, Valley County 


3. and Bo districts: Aggregate cols. 2-6; quotient, cols. 7 


Swan Valley No. 33, Missoula County.........-... 
Herris No. 3, Sanders SO EET, 
Lonepine No. 12, Sanders County_........--.----- 






















Revenue receipts for current urrent 
expense purposes er paid | Total current 
m local expenses 
sources only Guero of | Local contri-; Per capita 
exclusive of t service | bution rate | cost (col. 6 
ADA jebt service (ool. 5 — a by 
From local From all and capital |outlay by col. 2) - 2) 
sources sources outlay expendi-| tures ex 
only tures excluded by Public 
by Public Law 874) 
Law 874) 









(5) 





TaBLE 7.—Information relating to school districts entered in table 6 for fiscal years 1958-59 
(To be completed in full by sec. 3 and sec, 4 applicants unless: (1) State has group rates or (2) application is made 


under subsec. 3(c) (1) only and applicant elects to have local contribution rate based on 


in table 4, item 1) 


um rate, requested 











Type Assessed valuation io Total 
of com- tax rate | tax rate 
Legal munity | Grade for cur- for all 
School districts classifi- | (urban, levels rent ex- | school 
cation subur n ratio Total for | Percent purpo: 
ban, or tained school of true only (mills 
purposes} value Qnills per $1) 
per $1) 
(1) (2) @) (4) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
1, Logan No. 1, Gallatin...... 3 | Rural L-1-8 16-1 | $727, 095 36. 41 23.05 23.05 
2. Swan Valley, Missoula. --. 9 hi OO n-sss 1-8 20-1 | 169, 881 25. 03 52.31 62. 94 
8, Heron, Sanders ee —-- Shes inccrel 1-8 17-1 258, 457 31.06 44. 52. 81 
4. Lonepine No, 2, Sanders. a, 1-8 6-1 | 207, 625 27. 34 53. 16 53. 16 
5, Frazer No. 2, Valley Baten 9.8e BO sok 1-8 21-1 | 483,908 25. 29 46. 37 46. 37 
6, East Glacier No, 50 !-.-._-- |, a ee 1-8 21-1 656, 538 33.16 37. 88 37. 88 
East Glacier No. 50 3.-.-..- Olea Silcnmen 1-8 Shy 1. aaptunt aatnanesheeea 27. 60 27. 60 
1 1958-59, 
2 1960-61. 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, how I wish to discuss the sales tax in- 


much time have I left? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator has not 
any. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is speaking on time 
yielded by the minority leader. 

Mr. MORSE. We have an hour and 
a half available. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But I have control 
of the time. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask the Senator from 
Illinois how much time he has remaining. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will ask the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada has 11 minutes 
remaining. The Senator from Illinois 
has 18 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MORSE. I beg the Senator from 
Illinois to yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. ProxmirE]. I should like to 
reserve some time to explain my amend- 
ments. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. 
charitable. 

I yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
enthusiastically support the statement 
of the Senator from Oregon. I support 
his amendments. I hope the Senate will 
agree to them. 


I shall be most 


crease which has been recommended by 
the District Committee. I recognize that 
substantial additional revenues are 
needed in the District of Columbia. 

I think the Senator from Oregon has 
offered alternative methods of securing 
the revenues. In fact, his amendments 
would raise more revenue than the sales 
tax would raise. 

As I believe was brought out in my 
colloquy with the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. BriBLE] who is chair- 
man of the committee, the present taxes 
in the District of Columbia, including 
all taxes, income, real property, per- 
sonal property, sales, auto tax, and so 
forth, are roughly proportionate to in- 
come in middle income brackets. If in- 
come ranges between $5,000 and $15,000, 
according to a table introduced by Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commissioner Tobriner 
in the record on page 22 of the hear- 
ings, District of Columbia taxes are 5.8 
percent of income for a man making 
$5,000 a year and about 5.8 percent for 
a man making $15,000 a year. However, 
it seems to me that the concept that 
should be grasped in imposing taxation 
is that people with a small income use 
a very large proportion of that income 
to buy the bare necessities of life. 


A man with a $5,000 income must 
spend perhaps $4,000 to provide a bare 
minimum of food, shelter, clothing, and 
all the other essentials for his family 
and himself in the District. This means 
that he has only about $1,000 left for 
recreation and everything else that he 
wants to spend money on. I believe that 
this is a fair and proper and realistic 
concept. If the proposed tax measure 
is adopted it will mean that a man with 
a $5,000 income must pay 23 percent 
of the money he has available above the 
bare essentials of life; with a $7,500, it 
would be 12 percent; with a $10,000 
income, about 9 percent; with a 
$15,000 income, about 8 percent. In 
other words, applying this concept the 
District of Columbia tax is highly re- 
gressive. 

Of course, a man with an income of 
less than $5,000 is hit cruelly by this 
kind of tax system, because it means 
that if he has an income of $2,500 or 
$3,000—and many families in the Dis- 
trict have that low an income—he will 
simply not be able to buy the bare neces- 
sities of life, and will very possibly be 
pushed over the edge onto relief. 

The fact is that virtually all taxes are 
taxes on income. However, a sales tax 
is a tax on income which is spent. It 
is not a tax on income which is saved. 
It is a tax on income which is spent 
within the taxing area. 

I submit that a man with a small in- 
come who cannot travel and certainly 
cannot save much will have to pay a 
far higher proportion of his income in 
sales taxes than a man who can save 
a part of his income. That is why a 
sales tax is regressive. 

The District of Columbia, by increas- 
ing its sales tax, encourages Maryland 
and Virginia to increase their sales 
taxes. As the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia has 
admitted in the colloquy with me, the 
fact is Virginia has no sales tax. Mary- 
land has a 3-percent sales tax. How- 
ever, that Maryland sales tax exempts 
food. The District of Columbia puts a 
1-percent tax on food. ‘This will mean 
that the sales tax in the District will 
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be more burdensome and more regres- 
sive than the sales tax in the surround- 
ing areas. 

It seems to me that the real argument 
here should be that the alternative ob- 
viously beckoning to the District Com- 
mittee is to increase the income tax. 
The income tax in the District of Co- 
lumbia is a maximum of 5 percent. But 
that rate is not reached until income 
goes up to $25,000, so that the over- 
whelming majority of high income 
people pay a lower rate tax. It does 
not go higher. In Virginia the income 
tax is 5 percent on all income over 
$5,000. In Wisconsin it goes up to 10 
percent. In Oregon it is about 10 per- 
cent. Many other States are trying to 
have a progressive tax system. Yet in 
the Capital of the Nation we find a re- 
gressive tax system, with a maximum 
income tax at $25,000 of 5 percent. It 
puts the surrounding States in the posi- 
tion where they are forced to adopt the 
same kind of regressivity because of the 
competition of business and so forth. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have only a few 
minutes, but I will yield quickly to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Sena- 
tor think that the imposition of a sales 
tax will allow the millions of people 
who visit here each year as tourists from 
other parts of the country to make a 
contribution to the expense of the gov- 
ernment in the District of Columbia 
which they could not do in any other 
way? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am delighted that 
the Senator has asked me that question. 
The people who visit the District of Co- 
lumbia are taxpayers who contribute to 
the District of Columbia in the Federal 
payment that is made to the District. 
It seems to me that to impose addi- 
tional taxes upon these people, who 
bring their children to visit the District 
of Columbia—and they should be en- 
couraged to do so—is a very serious mis- 
take. I oppose it on that ground, too. 

I wish to conclude by saying that the 
disparity in income in the District of 
Columbia is obvious to anyone with eyes 
to see. One cannot drive around the 
city without finding area after area in 
which people have to live in the most 
dilapidated and dirty conditions. Slums 
here are among the worst anywhere. 

Housing is very poor. Obviously the 
income of a very high proportion of 
the residents of the District of Colum- 
bia who are colored is very low. These 
are the people who will have to pay more 
in taxes because of the sales tax. On 
the other hand, statistics show that the 
per capita income in the District of Co- 
lumbia is higher than in any other State 
except Delaware. This means that we 
should certainly, if we have any regard 
for progressivity, insist on an income 
tax which is at least comparable to that 
in most of the other States. 

The President of the United States 
has called for an alliance of progress, 
which is a fine name for our South Amer- 
ican aid program. The great weakness 
in many South American countries is 
that they do in those countries what is 
being done in the District of Columbia, 
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namely, that the burden of the taxes is 
imposed upon those who are least able 
to pay. If any area of the country should 
set an example for these countries, it is 
the District of Columbia, the Capital of 
the Nation. 

The money is needed. The District 
should have it. I feel very strongly that 
Washington, D.C., should be the model 
for the country and the model for the 
world. 

When the District of Columbia rec- 
ommends a series of tax increases, ev- 
ery one of which is regressive, and does 
not touch the District income tax, which 
is far lower than in other areas of the 
country, being only 5 percent, it seems 
to me that the District is not living up 
to the ideals of the administration or 
the progressive ideals of our Nation. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 36, 
between lines 20 and 21, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE IX—AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC LAW 874, 
EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS, TO INCLUDE THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Sec. 901. Section 9(8) of the Act of Sep- 

tember 30, 1950 (20 U.S.C. 244(8)) is amend- 

ed by inserting “the District of Columbia,” 
after “Guam,”. 

On page 36, line 21 and following, redesig- 
nate title IX as title X and redesignate the 
sections in such title accordingly. 

On page 37, line 14, before the period in- 
sert a comma and “other than title IX’”’. 


Mr. MORSE. The amendment pro- 
vides that the District of Columbia shall 
come under Public Law 874. The De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has assured us that the law can 
apply to the District of Columbia if we 
adopt an amendment. 

The amendment contains technical 
provisions however to make certain that 
the District authorities will not deter- 
mine what is covered. I ask the chair- 
man if he will agree to take the amend- 
ment to conference. It is a sound 
amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. What the Senator from 
Oregon has said during his very able 
discussion of the revenue problem of the 
District of Columbia is very impressive, 
and has impressed me a great deal 
today. 

There is a question here about the 
impacted areas bill not having included 
the District of Columbia. I am frank 
to say that this was not completely dis- 
cussed by our committee. It seems to 
me, however, if it is good for Bethesda, 
as the Senator has pointed out, and good 
for New York City—and I know it is 
good for the State of Nevada—perhaps 
it is good also for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

I do not know all the ramifications. 
The only thing that concerned me was 
that it might possibly mean that this 
amount will be taken off the Federal 
payment. The Senator from Oregon 
seems to think and made the statement 
in his preliminary remarks that this 
would not happen. 
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Mr. MORSE. I have read into the 
RECORD & Memorandum which indicates 
that that would not happen. 

Mr. BIBLE. I am perfectly willing to 
take the amendment to conference. It 
has considerable merit. I am happy to 
accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send 
the next amendment to the desk. It is 
an amendment to increase the tax on 
hard liquor from $1.50 to $2 a gallon. 
As the chairman knows, the committee 
felt there was a great deal of merit to 
the amendment. There is a chance here 
to impose a tax on the basis of ability 
to pay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, 
line 14, strike out “$1.50’’ and insert 
“$2.00”. On page 10, line 16, strike out 
“$1.50” and insert “$2.00”. 

Mr. MORSE. It would be better to 
have a tax on booze than on boots. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, in this 
area the Senator from Oregon makes a 
rather impressive case. By way of com- 
parison, the State of Maryland imposes 
a tax of $2.50 per gallon on alcohol and 
$1.50 per gallon on spirits. The figure 
proposed by the committee was the best 
judgment of the committee. We arrived 
at a figure of $1.50 per gallon for both 
alcohol and spirits. However, I am not 
adverse to accepting the figure of $2 a 
gallon on spirits and alcohol. Iam per- 
fectly willing to take the amendment to 
conference and attempt to hold it in con- 
ference. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s statement. I am ready to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to increase the tax on 
each package of cigarettes to 5 cents. I 
think it would be in the public interest 
as well as in the interest of increasing 
the tax revenues of the District of Co- 
lumbia on the basis of ability to pay 
rather than to tax the necessities of life. 

As the Senator from Nevada knows, 
the State of Maryland imposes a higher 
tax on cigarettes. I think a tax of 5 
cents a package is a reasonable compro- 
mise. I beseech and urge the chair- 
man of my committee to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If we keep increas- 
ing these taxes, will we not ultimately 
be producing an amount far more than 
is requested? Does the Senator from 
Oregon propose a reduction of the tax 
on some items? 

Mr. MORSE. My last amendment 
will propose some reduction in the 
amount of revenue to be raised. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon 
will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, line 
13, it is proposed to strike out ‘‘4 cents” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘5 cents.” 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, this ques- 
tion was discussed at length in the full 
committee. There was some feeling that 
the tax should be 4 cents, some feeling 
that it should be 5 cents, and some feel- 
ing that it should be 6 cents a package. 
The tax in Maryland is 6 cents a pack- 
age; in the Commonwealth of Virginia 
it is 3 cents a package. This proposal, 
again, involves a question of judgment. 
The committee was fairly well divided as 
to whether the tax should be 4 cents or 5 
cents. I am willing to accept the 
amendment and take it to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I offer 
the next amendment which I send to the 
desk, I have not been so persuasive with 
the chairman with respect to increasing 
the tax on parking facilities. I think the 
operators of such facilities are getting 
away with a tax that is too low. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon desire to have 
his amendment read? 

Mr. MORSE. Not in its entirety; just 
the title. I ask that the amendment be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be printed. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 36, after line 20, insert the fol- 
lowing new title: 


“TITLE [X—Tax ON AMOUNTS PAID FOR PARK- 
ING OF MoToR VEHICLES 
“Sec. 901. TAX ON PARKING FEEs. 

“(a) IMPOSITION OF Tax.—There is hereby 
imposed on amounts paid for parking any 
motor vehicle in any commercial parking 
facility in the District of Columbia a tax 
equal to 10 percent of the amounts so paid. 

“(b) FRACTIONAL PARTS OF CENTS.—If the 
amount of tax imposed under subsection (a) 
includes a fractional part of a cent— 

“(1) such fractional part shall be dis- 
regarded if it is less than 4 cent, and 

“(2) the tax imposed shall be increased to 
the next higher whole cent if such frac- 
tional part is 4% cent or more. 

“(c) By WHom Paip.—The tax imposed by 
subsection (a) shali be returned and paid by 
the person receiving the amount paid for 
parking. 

“Sec. 902. DEFINITIONS. 

“For purposes of this title— 

“(1) COMMERCIAL PARKING FACILITY.—The 
term ‘commercial parking facility’ means 
any premises used for the parking of motor 
vehicles if a charge is made, directly or in- 
directly, for the parking of any motor ve- 
hicle thereon, except that such term does 
not include— 

“(A) any such facility which has a maxi- 
mum capacity for parking less than five 
motor vehicles of average size, or 

“(B) any such facility if the maximum 
charge for parking a motor vehicle thereon 
does not exceed a rate of 25 cents per day. 

“(2) COMMISSIONERS.—The term ‘Com- 
missioners’ means the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. 


“SEc. 903. EXCEPTIONS. 

“(a) Trucks AND BusEes.—The tax imposed 
by section 901 shall not apply to amounts 
paid for parking— 

“(1) any truck or truck trailer or semi- 
trailer, or 

“(2) any motor vehicle which has a pas- 
senger seating capacity of ten or more adult 
Passengers, including the driver. 
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“(b) GOVERNMENT-OWNED Motor VEHI- 
CLES.—The tax imposed by section 901 shall 
not apply to amounts paid for parking any 
motor vehicle owned by the United States, 
the District of Columbia, or any State, or any 
agency or instrumentality of any of the fore- 
going, if— 

**(1) such motor vehicle may be used only 
in the official business of the Government 
which owns such motor vehicle, or 

(2) an occupant of such motor vehicle is 
engaged in official business during the time 
that such motor vehicle is parked. 

“(c) PARKING METERS.—The tax imposed 
by section 901 shall not apply to any amount 
paid for parking if the amount paid is de- 
posited in a parking meter maintained by 
the District of Columbia. 


“Sec. 904. AMOUNTS PAID WHICH INCLUDE 
AMOUNTS PAID FOR PARKING. 

“(a) PARKING PRIVILEGES INCLUDED AT No 
ADDITIONAL CHARGE.—In any case in which a 
lease of property (other than property used 
by the lessee as his personal residence) con- 
fers on the lessee a privilege to park one or 
more motor vehicles in a commercial parking 
facility without additional charge, the 
amounts paid under such leases shall be con- 
sidered to include an amount paid for park- 
ing such motor vehicle or vehicles within the 
meaning of section 901. The amount so 
considered to be paid shall be an amount, 
determined under regulations prescribed by 
the Commissioners, equal to the amount by 
which the payments for the property leased 
exceed payments for the lease of comparable 
property which does not confer any parking 
privileges on the lessee. 

“(b) PARKING PRIVILEGES INCLUDED UPON 
PAYMENT OF HIGHER RENTAL.—In any case in 
which a lease of property (other than prop- 
erty used by the lessee as his personal resi- 
dence) confers on the lessee a privilege to 
park one or more motor vehicles in a com- 
mercial parking facility for a stipulated addi- 
tional rental, the amount so stipulated shall 
be considered an amount paid for parking 
such motor vehicle or vehicles within the 
meaning of section 901. 

“SEc. 905. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

“The provisions of section 126 and of sec- 
tions 129 through 152 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Sales Tax Act, as amended (63 Stat. 
115, 117-124; D.C. Code § 47-2603 and § 47-— 
2606-—§ 47-2629) , shall, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commissioners, apply with 
respect to the tax imposed by section 901. 
“Sec. 906. SHORT TITLE. 

“This title may be cited as the ‘District 
of Columbia Parking Tax Act’. 

“Sec. 907. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

“The tax imposed by section 901 shall 
apply only with respect to amounts paid on 
or after the first day of the first month 
which begins more than 60 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act for the 
parking of motor vehicles on or after such 
first day. 

“Renumber title IX, and sections 901, 902, 
903, and 904, to be title X, and sections 1001, 
1002, 1003, and 1004, respectively.” 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I must re- 
sist this amendment. It has not had 
the full consideration of the committee. 
It concerns a new area of taxation and 
requires further study. It may have 
merit, but I hope the Senator from Ore- 
gon will not press the amendment, but 
will give the Subcommittees on Fiscal 
Affairs of both the Senate and the House 
an opportunity to explore it further. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it is a fair tax. 
The need for it is so obvious that hear- 
ings are not needed. The operators of 
parking facilities are not paying enough 
taxes. They have the ability to pay. 

Mr. President, I ask for a voice vote. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I offer 
the next amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, how much 
time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada has 10 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield 3 minutes to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon. 
Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ne- 
vada is gracious. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 36, 
after line 20, insert a new title 9, as 
follows: 

TITLE IX—TAX ON AMOUNTS PAID AS RENTS FOR 
NONRESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


Src. 901. Tax ON RENTS FOR REAL PROPERTY. 


(a) ImposIrIon Or Tax.—There is hereby 
imposed on amounts paid as rent for any 
real property situated in the District of Co- 
lumbia a tax equal to 10 percent of the 
amounts so paid. 

(b) Tax APPLICABLE ONLY TO AMOUNTS PAID 
FOR RIGHT OF OccuPANCY.—If any lease of 
real property confers on the lessee any rights 
or privileges in addition to the right to oc- 
cupy the real property leased and to serv- 
ices or facilities furnished in connection 
therewith, the tax imposed by subsection 
(a) shall apply only to that portion of the 
amounts paid as rent under such lease as 
is attributable to the right to occupy the 
real property leased and to such services or 
facilities. The portion of the amounts paid 
so attributable shall be determined under 
regulations prescribed by the Commissioners. 

(c) SuBLEASES.—If the amount paid as rent 
is paid by a lessee who has subleased the 
rented property to a sublessee, or is paid by 
any subsequent sublessor of such property, 
the tax imposed by subsection (a) shall ap- 
ply only to that portion (if any) of the 
amount paid as exceeds the amount paid as 
rent for such property by his sublessee. 

(ad) By WHom Paip.—The tax imposed by 
subsection (a) shall be returned and paid 
by the person paying the rent. 

(e) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this 
title, the term “Commissioners” means the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
Src. 902. EXCEPTIONS. 

(a) PERSONAL RESIDENCES.—The tax im- 
posed by section 901 shall not apply to 
amounts paid as rent for any real property 
used solely as a personal residence. In any 
case in which real property is used both as 
@ personal residence and for any other pur- 
pose or purposes, the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 901 shall apply only to that portion of 
the amounts paid as rent as is attributable 
to such other purpose or purposes. The 
amount so attributable shall be determined 
under regulations prescribed by the Com- 
missioners. 

(b) UNIMPROVED PROPERTY.—The tax im- 
posed by section 901 shall not apply to 
amounts paid as rent for unimproved real 
property. 

(c) RENTS PAID BY THE UNITED STATES, 
THE DIstTRICT OF COLUMBIA, ET CETERA.— 
The tax imposed by section 901 shall not 
apply to amounts paid as rent by the United 
States or the District of Columbia, or by any 
government, organization, or person speci- 
fied in section 1 of the Act entitled “An Act 


The 
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to define real property exempt from taxa- 
tion in the District of Columbia”, approved 
December 24, 1942, as amended (56 Stat. 
1089; D.C. Code § 47-801la), if the property 
rented is used for purposes which would 
entitle such y to be exempt from 
taxation under such section if it were owned 
by such government, organization, or person. 
Sec. 903. Creprrs FoR Tax PaID. 

(a) CorporaTions.—Title VII of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax 
Act of 1947, as amended (61 Stat. 345; D.C. 
Code § 47-1571—§ 47-1571a), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 3. CrepIT FoR Tax PaID ON RENT.— 
"here shall be allowed as a credit against 
che tax imposed by section 2 of this title for 
any taxable year an amount equal to the 
amount of tax paid or accrued by the tax- 
payer during such taxable year under sec- 
tion 901 of the District of Columbia Rent 
Tax Act. The amount of tax paid or ac- 
crued under such section shall not be taken 
into account in computing the taxable in- 
come (as defined in section 1 of this title) 
of the taxpayer.” 

(b) UNINCORPORATED BUSINESSES—Title 
VIII of the District of Columbia Income and 
Franchise Tax Act of 1947, as amended (D.C. 
Code § 47-1574—§ 47-1574e), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section. 

“Sec. 7. Creprr ror Tax Pam oN RENT.— 
There shall be allowed as a credit against the 
tax imposed by section 3 of this title for any 
taxable year an amount equal to the amount 
of tax paid or accrued by the taxpayer dur- 
ing such taxable year under section 901 of 
the District of Columbia Rent Tax Act. The 
amount of tax paid or accrued under such 
section shall not be taken into account in 
computing the taxable income (as defined in 
section 2 of this title) of the taxpayer.” 


Sec. 904. CoLLEcTION; ADMINISTRATIVE PRo- 
VISIONS. 

(a) REeTvuRNS AND PAYMENTS.—Returns of 
the tax imposed by section 901 shall be made 
at such times, but not more often than once 
during each calendar quarter, as may be re- 
quired by regulations prescribed by the Com- 
missioners. The tax shall be paid at the 
time of making the return. 

(b) InFormaTION BY LEssoRS.—Every per- 
son owning real property situated in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which is leased to any other 
person, and every person leasing or subleas- 
ing real property situated in the District of 
Columbia who subleases such property to 
any other person, shall furnish at such times 
and in such manner as may be required by 
regulations prescribed by the Commission- 
ers— 

(1) the name of the person or persons to 
whom such property is leased or subleased; 

(2) the amount of rents payable under the 
lease or sublease; and 

(3) such other relevant information as 

may be required by regulations prescribed 
by the Commissioners. 
The provisions of this subsection shall not 
apply with respect to property used solely 
as a personal residence or to unimproved 
property. 

(c) ADMINISTRATION PrRoOvISIONS.—Except 
to the extent inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this title, the provisions of sections 
217, 220, 221, and 223 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Use Tax Act, as amended (63 Stat. 
127-128; D.C. Code § 47-2707, 47-2710, 47- 
2711, and 47-2713), including the provisions 
of the District of Columbia Sales Tax Act 
made applicable by such sections, shall, 
under regulations prescribed by the Com- 
missioners, apply with respect to the tax 
imposed by section 901. 

Sec. 905. SHort TirLe.—This title may be 
cited as the “District of Columbia Rent Tax 
Act”. 
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Sec. 906. Errecrive Date.—The tax im- 
posed by section 901 shall apply only with 
respect to amounts paid on or after the date 
of the enactment of this Act for rents be- 
coming due and payable on or after the first 
day of the first month which begins more 
than 60 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

Renumber title IX, and sections 901, 902, 
903, and 904, to be title X, and sections 
1001, 1002, 1003, and 1004, respectively. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the only 
purpose of the amendment is to tax 
the fellow who makes his money in the 
District of Columbia but lives outside 
the District. It imposes a tax on com- 
mercial rents that would be paid by 
individuals and organizations engaged 
in activities in the District but not effec- 
tively subject to the District of Columbia 
corporate tax—the tax on unincorpo- 
rated businesses, or, the individual in- 
come tax. He ought to be required to 
pay such a tax. If he makes his living 
here, he ought to be required to pay a 
tax. I urge that the amendment be 
agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the 
amendment was considered by the com- 
mittee. It has some appeal, but it raises 
some problems. I hope it will be possible 
for the committee to consider it in an- 
other year. I am opposed to this par- 
ticular amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
@ voice vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senator from New York 
to my next proposal, to my plea for the 
elimination of the sales tax on groceries. 
It is offered as an amendment to the bill. 
I simply do not think a 1-percent tax can 
be justified on the food which poor peo- 
ple have to take into their mouths in 
order to live in the District of Colum- 
bia. I think the tax ought to be re- 
pealed. My amendment proposes to re- 
peal it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the ap- 
propriate place in the bill it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
114(a) (1) of the District of Columbia Sales 
Tax Act (D.C. Code, sec. 47-2601) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(1) The sale for consumption of any 
meals, food, drink, or other tangible personal 
property for a consideration at any restau- 
rant, hotel, drugstore, club, resort, or other 
place at which meals, food, drink, or other 
tangible personal property are sold.” 

Sec. 2. The proviso in section 125 of the 
District of Columbia Sales Tax Act (D.C. 
Code, sec. 47-2602) is amended by striking 
out “the rate of tax with respect to sales of 
food for human consumption off the prem- 
ises where such food is sold shall be 1 per 
centum of the gross receipts from such sales, 
and that”. 

Sec. 3. Section 127 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Sales Tax Act (D.C. Code, sec. 47-— 
2604) is amended— 

(a) by striking out, in subsection (a), the 
following: “other than sales of food for 
human consumption off the premises where 
such food is sold, and”; 
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(b) by striking out subsection (b); and 

(c) by redesignating subsection (c) as 

(b). 
Sec. 4. Section 128(d) of the District of 
Columbia Sales Tax Act (D.C. Code, sec. 47-— 
2605) is amended by inserting before para- 
graph (2) thereof a new paragraph as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Sales of food for human consumption 
off the premises where such food is sold.” 

Sec. 5. Paragraph (5) of section 201(a) of 
the District of Columbia Use Tax Act (D.C. 
Code, sec. 47-2701) is repealed. 

Sec. 6. Section 212 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Use Tax Act (D.C. Code, sec. 47-2702) 
is amended by striking out “, except that the 
rate of tax with respect to sales of food for 
human consumption off the premises where 
such food is sold shall be 1 per centum of the 
sales price of such sales”. 

a 7. This Act shall take effect on July 1, 
a 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. When I was a member 
of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I espoused this amendment. 
I am glad the Senator from Oregon has 
offered it. It is the general practice in 
communities which impose a sales tax to 
exempt food because a tax on food is 
regressive. I sincerely hope the chair- 
man of the committee may see fit to ac- 
cept the amendment and take it to con- 
ference, as he has done with respect to 
a number of other amendments which, 
with his usual distinction and force, the 
Senator from Oregon has offered. 

Mr. MORSE. This was the bill of the 
Senator from New York in the 86th Con- 
gress. I cosponsored it with him then. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the tax still be 
applicable on food which is consumed 
in a public merchandising place—that 
is, restaurants? 

Mr. MORSE. Unfortunately, yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I enthusiastically 
support the amendment. While it will 
cause the loss of $2.4 million of revenue, 
more than twice as much will be gained 
by the impacted areas amendment, ac- 
cepted by the chairman of the commit- 
tee. If this amendment is adopted, there 
will still be more revenue than was pro- 
vided in the bill to begin with. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Wis- 
consin is correct. 

Mr. President, I am ready to vote. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to the amendment. It is a difficult 
amendment to resist. Twenty-four of 
the 35 States impose a tax higher than 
is imposed in the District of Columbia. 
Thirty-five States of the Union have this 
type of tax. 

Believe me, the District of Columbia 
needs revenue, even if the impacted areas 
amendment is successful, because we are 
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premising the total amount of revenue 
on a $36 million Federal payment. The 
House has allowed, to date, $30 million. 
There is a $6 million differential. I 
hope the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on this 
amendment I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I offer 
my last amendment, which simply strikes 
out the sales tax provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Beginning on 
page 5, line 12, it is proposed to strike 
out all matter through line 5 of page 7. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this 
amendment strikes out the increase in 
the sales tax. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, again, re- 
grettably, I must oppose this amend- 
ment. The amendment simply brings 
the District of Columbia tax into accord 
with that of the State of Maryland. I 
oppose the amendment and ask that the 
question be put. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on this 
amendment, I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How much time have 
I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has 3 minutes re- 
maining; the Senator from Nevada has 
4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on 
page 48 of the hearings it is shown that 
the problem of the District of Columbia 
is mainly the result of the action of 
Congress in granting salary increases 
last year. I look back with a bit of com- 
fort in remembering that I opposed a 
part of those salary increases. I think 
if we had been called upon to impose 
new taxes a year ago, when the salary 
increase bill was passed, we would not 
have been so liberal. 

I should like to point out that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has 34 employees for 
every thousand population; Pittsburgh 
has 10 per thousand; Cincinnati has 12 
per thousand; Cleveland has 12 per thou- 
sand. 

It is quite bewildering, even recogniz- 
ing that there are so many public serv- 
ices, to find that the District of Columbia 
has 34 employees per thousand. I ven- 
ture to say—without having made a 
study of the matter—that that number 
is in excess of the needs. 

Moreover, I should like to point out 
that the expenditure for personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia is $127 
million; in Cleveland, $71 million; in 
Cincinnati, $44 million; in Buffalo, $49 
million. Cities with larger populations 
have service expenditures 50 percent 
less than those in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Ohio 
has expired. 


The 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the engrossment of 
the amendment and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I am hap- 
py to yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. First, Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Brs.e] for his cooperation 
in connection with this measure. It is 
typical of his leadership of the com- 
mittee. 

I hope the amendments which have 
been agreed to will be approved in the 
conference. 

I cannot vote for the bill, because by 
the levying of a sales tax it imposes on 
the poor people of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Nevertheless, I appreciate the 
help of the chairman of the committee 
in connection with the adoption of my 
amendments. 

I wish to say that, in my judgment, 
the salary increase last year in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should have been 
larger. The trouble lies with Congress. 
Congress has not done its job; the Mem- 
bers of Congress have not served as good 
aldermen for the city of Washington. 

What Congress should do is transfer 
to the free citizens of the District of 
Columbia their citizenship rights, and 
let them run the District of Columbia. 
Then Congress would not have to spend 
its time in dealing with what amount to 
city-council matters for the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. President, I shall not vote for the 
bill, because it is not good enough. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the first remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon—who is a most helpful member of 
our committee—in reciting again that 
there should be self-government in the 
District of Columbia. 

If the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE] will examine the record of the 
Appropriations Committee in connection 
with this matter, I believe he will find 
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that very little waste or extravagance 
exists in the various District of Columbia 
departments, in connection with the 
performance of the various responsibili- 
ties with which the District of Columbia 
is charged. This is not an ordinary 
American city; it is more in the nature 
of a combination city and State—the 
Nation’s Capital. Certainly it has un- 
usual problems. Under the able leader- 
ship, on this side of the Hill, of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], I believe every 
effort is being made to remove the waste 
and the fat from the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill. 

Of course, it costs money to run the 
government of the Nation’s great Capital 
City, and it will continue to cost money. 
Those who provide the necessary serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia—for 
instance, the services provided by the 
Police Department—are repeatedly lost 
to Federal agencies which are able to 
pay higher salaries. One of the very 
large problems in connection with the 
District of Columbia is in connection 
with recruiting sufficient personnel for 
an adequate police force. That is most 
difficult, because it is impossible for the 
District of Columbia to pay high enough 
salaries to command the best possible 
police force members, whereas the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should have the best 
police force both in the Nation and in 
the entire world. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I believe the Sena- 
tor from Nevada and I are talking along 
the same line. The Federal Govern- 
ment has established the salary sched- 
ule; and the District of Columbia loses 
its employees to the Federal Govern- 
ment agencies, because of the higher 
salaries paid by those agencies. The 
Federal Congress has fixed the salary 
schedule, and that is the source of the 
problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the schedules appearing in the 
hearings on page 11, under exhibits 1 
and 2, and on page 12, under exhibit 3, 
showing the number of employees and 
the expenditures for personal services, 
as compared with those for other cities. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
oRD, as follows: 


Exursit No. 1 


Popula- Popula- 

City tion, 1950 | tion, 1960 
I no siden canoe Venema 637, 392 734, 788 
RI ION Os oo cawacktpVackawauace 949, 708 921, 363 
Ei iden 655 Lennteteied- see 676, 806 600, 327 
iin ntpnatibeneceieniie 801, 344 677, 626 
ows cokunenoatnesnenenn 503, 998 505, 
CVO Sonos cic hewn oda 914, 808 869, 867 
iin ins occ atnnenes 580, 132 528, 387 
saith 775, 357 715, 609 
POR fat soon cchocaneoneceseas 596, 163 932, 680 
RN Or 5. iz CAR CSRS 856, 796 754, 134 
DER 6 666510 becom atenisboss 521, 718 482, 872 
New Orleans_.....- SE aan a! 570, 445 627, 525 
Weepeeis 2245 5. ccocc soaks 802, 178 746, 958 


Number of | Numbér of 
city govern- | city govern- 
Percent ment em- ment em- Number 
change in Ployees per | ployees per change 
population thousand thousand 
population, | population, 
1950 1960 
+15.3 10.3 12.4 +2.1 
—2.9 27.0 SEE Den cin ncld ibis 
—11.3 9.6 10.9 -1.3 
—15.4 17.4 30.9 +2.5 
+.19 11, 25 13. 56 +2. 31 
—4.9 12. 59 12. 39 —.2 
—8.9 15. 56 17. 34 +1. 78 
—7.7 25. 54 29. 93 +4. 39 
+56. 4 6.3 9.1 +2.8 
—11.9 9.3 12.5 +3. 2 
—8.0 16.7 19.1 +2.4 
+10. 0 11.3 11.7 +.4 
—6.9 24.9 34.5 +9.6 
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Exuisir No. 2 


Changes in District of Columbia government 
personnel, by grade classifications, June 
30, 1952, through June 30, 1960 


Number of | Number of 


Grade employees, | employees, | Percent of 
June 30, June 30, change 
1952 1960 
421 44 —89.5 
365 755 +106. 8 
982 1,312 +33. 5 
7 1, 448 +97. 5 
1, 092 1, 122 +2.7 
270 1, 086 +302. 2 
522 1, 207 +131. 2 
68 270 +297.0 
268 622 +132.1 
39 102 +179. 4 
161 351 +118. 0 
107 280 +161.7 
70 188 +168. 5 
29 101 +248. 2 
19 54 +184. 2 
4 19 +375.0 
3 6 +100. 0 
0 eM Ee 





Source: District of Columbia personne! office. 


Exursir No. 3 
[In thousands of dollars] 








Expendi- | Expendi- 
ture for ture for In- 
City personal personal | crease 
services, services, 
fiscal 1951 | fiscal 1959 
28, 097 49,964 | 21,867 
322 113, 759 437 
23, 758 35,131 | 11,373 
75, 131 106, 787 | 31,656 
22, 44,1 21, 283 
55, 012 71, 740 16, 728 
31, 649 49,821 | 18,172 
61, 811 85,818 | 34,007 
13, 531 33, 537 | 20, 
33, 968 54,717 | 20,749 
21, 048 , 204 8, 156 
18, 997 34,671 | 15, 674 
District of Columbia_-_ 65, 387 725 | 62,338 


Source: “Compendium of City Government Fi- 
nances” (1951 and 1959 eds.), Bureau of Census, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. I recognize the prob- 
lem, Mr. President; and 2 years ago I 
opposed the salary increase at that time, 
in part because I knew it would result 
in this burden. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
has been read the third time. 

The question now is, Shall the bill 
pass? 

The bill (H.R. 258) was passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Sales Tax Act to increase the 
rate of tax imposed on certain gross re- 
ceipts, to amend the District of Columbia 
Motor Vehicle Parking Facility Act of 
1942 to transfer certain parking fees and 
other moneys to the highway fund, to 
increase the annual Federal payment to 
the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to extend my thanks to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the District of 
Columbia Committee, the Senator from 
Nevada [{Mr. Brste], who has had an 
onerous job to perform. As always, he 
has done well. 

My thanks go also to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmrre], both 
of whom offered amendments and sug- 
gestions which in part made the bill 
better. 
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MIGRATORY WORKERS’ HEALTH 
SERVICES AND CONDITIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 671, Senate 
bill 1130. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 1130) to amend title ITI of the Pub- 
lic Health Services Act to authorize 
grants for improving domestic agricul- 
tural migratory workers’ health services 
and conditions, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, with an amendment, at the 
top of page 2, to strike out: 

GRANTS FOR IMPROVING DOMESTIC AGRICUL- 
TURAL MIGRATORY WORKERS’ HEALTH SERV- 
ICES AND CONDITIONS 
Sec. 310. (a) There are hereby authorized 

to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for each fiscal year there- 
after, such sums, not to exceed $3,000,000 for 
any year, as may be necessary to enable the 
Surgeon General (1) to make grants to pub- 
lic or other nonprofit agencies, institutions, 
and organizations for paying part of the cost 
of special projects to improve health services 
for and the health conditions of domestic 
agricultural migratory workers and their 
families, including training persons to pro- 
vide health services for or otherwise improve 
the health conditions of such migratory 
workers and their families, and (2) to con- 
duct studies, investigations, and demonstra- 
tions, to train Federal or other personnel for 
providing such services or otherwise improv- 
ing such conditions, and to encourage and 
cooperate in intrastate or interstate pro- 
grams, for the purpose of improving health 
services for or otherwise improving the 
health conditions of domestic agricultural 
migratory workers and their families. 

(b) The Surgeon General is authorized to 
appoint an expert advisory committee to ad- 
vise him in connection with the administra- 
tion of this section, including the develop- 
ment of program policies and the review of 
grant applications. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


GRANTS FOR FAMILY HEALTH SERVICE CLINICS 
FOR DOMESTIC AGRICULTURAL MIGRATORY 
WorKERS 
Sec. 310. (a) There are hereby authorized 

to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for each fiscal year there- 
after, such sums, not to exceed $3,000,000 
for any year, as may be necessary to enable 
the Surgeon General (1) to make grants to 
public or other nonprofit agenices, insti- 
tutions, and organizations for paying part 
of the cost of (i) establishing and operat- 
ing family health service clinics for domes- 
tic agricultural migratory workers and their 
families, including training persons to pro- 
vide services in the establishing and opera- 
tion of such clinics, and (ii) special projects 
to improve health services for and the health 
conditions of domestic agricultural migra- 
tory workers and their families, including 
training persons to provide health services 
for or otherwise improve the health condi- 
tions of such migratory workers and their 
families, and (2) to encourage and cooperate 
in intrastate or interstate programs, for the 
purpose of improving health services for or 
otherwise improving the health conditions of 
domestic agricultural migratory workers and 
their families. 

(b) The Surgeon General is authorized 
to appoint an expert advisory committee to 
advise him in connection with the admin- 
istration of this section, including the devel- 
opment of program policies and the review 
of grant applications. 
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So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
Ill of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C., chapter 6A, subchapter II) is amend- 
ed by inserting at the end of part A thereof 
the following new section: 

“GRANTS FOR FAMILY HEALTH SERVICE CLINICS 
FOR DOMESTIC AGRICULTURAL MIGRATORY 
WORKERS 
“Sec, 310.(a) There are hereby authorized 

to be appropriated for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1962, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter, such sums, not to exceed $3,000,- 
000 for any year, as may be necessary to en- 
able the Surgeon General (1) to make grants 
to public or other nonprofit agencies, insti- 
tutions, and organizations for paying part 
of the cost of (i) establishing and operating 
family health service clinics for domestic 
agricultural migratory workers and their 
families, including training persons to pro- 
vide services in the establishing and op- 
eration of such clinics, and (ii) special proj- 
ects to improve health services for and the 
health conditions of domestic agricultural 
migratory workers and their families, in- 
cluding training persons to provide health 
services for or otherwise improve the health 
conditions of such migratory workers and 
their families, and (2) to encourage and co- 
operate in intrastate or interstate programs, 
for the purpose of improving health serv- 
ices for or otherwise improving the health 
conditions of domestic agricultural migra- 
tory workers and their families. 

“(b) The Surgeon General is authorized 
to appoint an expert advisory committee to 
advise him in connection with the adminis- 
tration of this section, including the devel- 
opment of program policies and the review 
of grant applications.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey ob- 
tained the floor. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is the intention 
of the leadership to take up this after- 
noon the pending business, Calendar No. 
671, Senate bill 1130; and also Calendar 
No. 672, S. 1126; Calendar No. 673, S. 
1123; Calendar No. 674, S. 1132; and 
Calendar No. 675, S. 1124. 

It is my understanding that there is 
little in the way of opposition, if any, 
to Calendar No. 671, S. 1130, and Calen- 
dar No. 672, S. 1126. 

Some Senators will want to comment 
on Calendar No. 673, S. 1123, and there 
will be some opposition to Calendar No. 
674, S. 1132, and Calendar No. 675, S. 
1124. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that when we come to consider Calendar 
No. 674, S. 1132, and Calendar No. 675, 
S. 1124, an hour be allotted to each pro- 
posal, that hour to be equally divided 
between the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. WiLLIAMs] and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the bill, S. 1130, deals with 
the health problems of our migratory 
farm families. Studies of the Subcom- 
mittee on Migratory Labor have shown 
this to be one of the most acute parts 
of the migratory labor problem existing 
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today. It is also one of the most un- 
necessary parts of the problem, for the 
machinery and medical techniques 
needed to eliminate it exist in abun- 
dance. 

Mr. President, in practical terms, the 
migrant families’ health problem can be 
stated this way: 

First, migrant families have less ac- 
cess to health care than other members 
of our population, although they gen- 
erally have a greater need for health 
care; second, present efforts to meet 
their needs are inadequate; and third, in 
spite of several commendable starts and 
efforts, the States and local communi- 
ties have not been able to cope with this 
severe problem alone. 

Most of the preventive health meas- 
ures in use throughout the Nation fail 
to reach migrant families. Serious 
health problems result, affecting both 
migrants and local residents alike. 
Such a problem occurred last winter in 
Hale County, Tex. In November, an 
epidemic of diphtheria started with seven 
cases in two migrant families. By mid- 
February, the disease had spread to 
more than 70 persons—43 of them local 
residents. Immunization—an inexpen- 
sive measure—could have prevented 
this epidemic. But because the migrant 
families had not been immunized, Hale 
County residents were exposed to a 
disease that is almost unknown in the 
United States today. 

These health problems involve more, 
though, than just the personal pain and 
misery of the workers. They also pro- 
duce serious fiscal pain for the public 
and private facilities that serve them. 
Unpaid hospital bills of migrant workers 
are a matter of growing concern for hos- 
pitals in farm areas. Year after year, 
these hospitals are faced with the neces- 
sity of providing emergency medical 
care for migrant patients. In the vast 
majority of cases the migrant has no 
means of paying his bill. In 1955, for 
example, the State of New York paid 
about $80,000 to its local communities 
for public assistance to migratory work- 
ers. Of this sum, more than $60,000 
went for hospitalization. 

The New York hospitals were extreme- 
ly fortunate, though, in that they were 
partially reimbursed for this outlay. 
Many hospitals providing medical care 
for migrant workers have no way to re- 
cover these costs, and therefore must 
bear them alone. 

This legislation would not, of course, 
provide payment for these hospital bills. 
Nonetheless, its provisions would have 
an indirect curtailing effect on such 
costs. By providing migratory farm 
families with simple preventive health 
care, the necessity for hospitalization 
could be significantly reduced. 

The preventive health care to which 
I have referred, Mr. President, will be 
put into effect, at the local level, through 
the existing State-Federal public health 
facilities. The bill, S. 1130, which we 
have developed to deal with this prob- 
lem, would support local efforts through 
Federal grants. 

Specifically, the bill authorizes up to 
$3 million annually in Federal grants to 
stimulate State and local health pro- 
grams in areas seriously affected by the 
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seasonal impact of migratory farmwork- 
ers. The grants would be made by the 
Surgeon General of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. Local public or non- 
profit organizations would use the 
grants for paying part of the cost of es- 
tablishing and operating family health 
clinics and for special health projects 
to improve health services for the mi- 
gratory farm family. 

Mr. President, the legislation also au- 
thorizes the Surgeon General to encour- 
age interstate and intrastate programs to 
improve the health conditions of migra- 
tory farmworkers and their families. 
An expert advisory committee could be 
appointed by the Surgeon General to as- 
sist him in the administration of the 
program. The programs under this bill 
would operate through local, State, and 
Federal health agencies in accordance 
with their existing successful pattern of 
relationships. 

Primary responsibility for the plan- 
ning and conduct of health projects 
would be at the local level. Federal 
project grants and technical assistance 
would be employed in conjunction with 
established community health services. 
The programs which could be provided 
under this bill are not limited to family 
clinics. Public health nurses could also 
be provided in those areas where there 
are not enough workers to justify a 
clinic. The public nurse being in the 
right place, at the right time, can be just 
as important as the family clinic. By 
treating illness in its early stage, it will 
frequently be possible to prevent it from 
becoming a serious hospital case. Where 
the illness does become serious, despite 
early treatment, the public nurse will 
be invaluable in referring the patient to 
an appropriate health organization with 
minimum effort and expense. 

The Belle Glade project in Florida has 
proved that effective health care can be 
made available to migratory families and 
also that local communities find this 
both acceptable and desirable. The 
Belle Glade type project should be made 
available to migratory families through- 
out the Nation. Some States already 
recognize the need for these health proj- 
ects, and are making new efforts to im- 
prove the health services for migratory 
families. California has recently made 
$75,000 available to counties and com- 
munities for implementing health pro- 
grams for farmworkers. Full utiliza- 
tion of this program will, however, 
depend upon Federal assistance such as 
that provided under this bill. 

Mr. President, the pending bill pro- 
vides a practical, tried, and proved pro- 
gram for a problem that can no longer 
be ignored. 

I therefore urge the Senate to adopt 
this program by the passage of S. 1130, 
the pending business. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the fine explanation made of the 
bill by the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, upon which I have had the honor 
to serve with the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMs]. 

I think, as we take up this series of 
bills, it may be well for us to understand 
the comprehensive character and the 
milestone which this measure repre- 
sents in our discussion of the whole prob- 
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lem. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] has made this subject a very 
important element of his congressional 
career. He has been widely hailed for 
his services in the migratory labor field, 
and I think very deservingly. 

I think, as we are human first, it 
should first be noted that a very extraor- 
dinary job in a field which needed it to 
be done has been accomplished in re- 
spect of the investigations of the Sub- 
committee on Migratory Labor of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
which subcommittee is headed by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WI1L- 
L1aMs], and of which I am the senior 
Republican member. Hearings have 
been held throughout the country. There 
has been an opportunity to air the con- 
ditions as a result of personal inspec- 
tions on the ground which the Senator 
from New Jersey has made, with staff 
members of the committee. In all, I 
should say a more solid body of evidence 
to support the minimal body of legisla- 
tion which is before us today has been 
made than I have seen made in any other 
province. 

Mr. President, what is proposed to us 
today is elementary in its character. 
As the bills will develop, it will be seen 
the first involves the public health pro- 
gram. That is the bill before the Senate. 
Of course, this bill is not something we 
are doing for the migrant laborer. As 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] has so properly explained, 
the migrant laborer can be a health 
problem in an entire community. 

The second bill relates to the registra- 
tion of migrant labor contractors, or 
crew leaders, and will be a means of 
regulation of some of the worst excesses 
in this field. This concept was developed 
in the preceding administration under 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell. I intro- 
duced a bill at that time. The bill was 
reported but never received action by 
the Senate. 

This bill, happily, will be before the 
Senate, following the train of events 
set in action by Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell, now sponsored by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] with 
the concurrence of the present Secre- 
tary of Labor. ; 

Then there will be an effort to deal 
with the child-labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1961, to 
limit the area which was left wide open 
in that regard, which has been utilized 
in a way not consistent with the public 
interest. 

Then will follow 2 bills which will be 
contested, as to which there are minority 
views. One is for a National Advisory 
Council, and one is for improving the 
pretty miserable educational opportuni- 
ties of migratory farmworkers, adults, 
and their children. These people have 
been kept in something of a benighted 
state, as a result of which many have 
been victimized. This has been attrib- 
utable to the fact that these people 
lacked education, and at times even 
literacy. 

Mr. President, one should not discuss 
this subject without at the same time 
making it clear that no one is entitled 
to make a diatribe against those who 
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employ farm labor in any across-the- 
board way. Surely, many cases were 
found by the committee of victimization 
of these very unfortunate people, but at 
the same time many cases were found 
of enlightened farmers, of enlightened 
employers, of decent circumstances and 
surroundings for the farmworkers. The 
pattern is by no means all black and all 
against the migratory workers. 

Certainly we discovered enough very 
seriously wrong in the situation—con- 
ditions in housing, education, and 
health, as well as compensation, which 
were completely intolerable to the Amer- 
ican concept of fairness and decency— 
so as to demand at the very minimum 
this body of proposed legislation. 

We are talking about a half million 
American workers who normally leave 
their homes to fill temporary farm labor 
needs in distant areas. In 1959 at the 
peak about 313,000 of such migratory 
farmworkers were employed by the end 
of August. In 1960 the number was 
some 293,000. These figures exclude the 
workers who come by contract with gov- 
ernments, like the Mexican Government, 
with respect to whom there are sepa- 
rately applicable laws. 

A number of States have made very 
intelligent efforts to deal with this prob- 
lem, but, of course, since it involves an 
interstate problem, their dealings with 
it must be confined to their own bor- 
ders; hence, there is a need for Federal 
regulation. 

I am glad that my own State of New 
York has a whole body of laws with re- 
gard to this problem. I inserted in the 
Recorp an article describing those laws 
carefully. There are broad aspects af- 
fecting child labor, registration of mi- 
grant workers, registration of contrac- 
tors, payroll records, wage payments, 
and licensing of commissaries for mi- 
grant labor. 

The laborers coming from out of State 
to New York average some 22,500 work- 
ers for every agricultural season. 

Mr. President, this is a very long over- 
due reform in an area which has filled 
America’s heart with concern for many 
years. 

It will be remembered that the gieat 
Steinbeck book, “Grapes of Wrath,” first 
brought our attention to the serious so- 
cial problem and the grave amount of 
social injustice existing in this field. 
Since then may efforts have been made 
to do something about it. National citi- 
zens’ committees and many welfare or- 
ganizations testified before the subcom- 
mittee and have taken an interest. 

It is a matter of tremendous personal 
gratification to me that at last we are 
before the Senate with bills which I 
hope very much will be passed today, 
making some elementary effort to bring 
relief in this very material and important 
field of working people at one of the 
lowest economic levels of which we know 
in this country, as it affects those who 
work hard. 

Finally, this is work which is construc- 
tive and essential in the national in- 
terest. Farm productivity is vital to us, 
and many areas are heavily dependent 
upon the availability of this type of 
labor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey rose. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Finally, before I yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey, I wish 
to express personal gratification for be- 
ing able to work with the Senator in so 
constructive an endeavor, in which I 
feel he has made a truly historic contri- 
bution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. We 
know that migratory farm families live 
with many problems. We have known 
this for years, if not decades. Sporadic 
efforts have been made over the years 
in the Congress in an attempt to under- 
stand the problems. A committee was 
formed in 1949 to look into the problem. 
However, nothing has been done. No 
legislation has been passed to improve 
the conditions of American farm fam- 
ilies who travel and harvest our crops. 

I wish to have the Recorp reflect that 
approximately 2 years ago a Subcom- 
mittee on Migratory Labor was created. 
At that time the senior Senator from 
New York joined the subcommittee. It 
has been my pleasure, indeed, to work 
persistently with the Senator through 
the 2-year period, in our efforts to un- 
derstand the problem and to formulate 
some solutions, and now to come before 
the Senate with a program dealing with 
health, education, and the welfare of 
that segment of America which is truly 
the most depressed segment of our coun- 
try. I express my gratitude, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee, to the senior 
Senator from New York for his signif- 
icant contribution over these years. 

Mr, JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
my colleague, whom I respect and ad- 
mire. 

Mr. President, I wish to conclude on 
this note: It is rarely possible in this 
Chamber that we can do something 
which we can actually see, and feel, and 
grasp and comprehend will have such 
constructive results in human terms as 
the body of legislation now before the 
Senate. 

I hazard the feeling that every Sena- 
tor who participates in the enactment of 
this proposed legislation today will, in 
the years ahead, have a sense of per- 
sonal gratification in seeing the improve- 
ments of fundamental consequence 
which will take place in the lives of fel- 
low Americans whose lives and fortunes 
have so long been neglected by our Na- 
tional Government. 

I am grateful to my colleague. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I wish to say, finally, that 
within the last few months those of us 
who worked on the subcommittee have 
had the benefit of the counsel, expe- 
rience, and knowledge of two of our sen- 
ior colleagues who come from States very 
much involved in agriculture, States 
which are heavy users of migratory 
farmworkers. 

With respect to this health measure 
particularly, the senior Senator from 
Florida and the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia have been significantly important 
in the evolution and development of the 
program designed to take our traditional 
health services to the community level 
and to be of assistance to the migratory 
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farm families who have been, until now, 
left out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1130) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, and was 
read the third time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr, COOPER. Which one of the bills 
concerning migratory workers is now 
before the Senate? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
bill, S. 1130, which deals with health 
problems. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Jersey, who has con- 
tinuously done fine work in this field, has 
mentioned the fact already that he, 
along with the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] and the Senator from 
Florida, had two conferences, and a third 
conference was held, which was at- 
tended by my legislative assistant—I per- 
sonally was not able to attend—in at- 
tempting to reach a solution on some of 
these bills. I had previously joined the 
Senator from New Jersey in connection 
with two of the bills, the day nursery 
bill and the housing bill. 

For the REcorp I wish to say now that 
we came to agreement on certain of the 
bills. One of them is the bill now pend- 
ing, concerning health. The Senator 
from New Jersey, who had introduced 
this measure, was most reasonable and 
practical. Certain amendments were 
agreed to, and they were written into the 
bill as reported from the committee. 
Since it has been thus perfected, I hope 
that it may be passed. It gives preemi- 
nence to the local effort. But it likewise 
calls for some Federal financial support 
of the effort. I shall not go into details, 
because they have been adequately de- 
scribed in the able remarks of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. 

I think we must all admit that the 
health problem affects much more than 
the families of the migrants themselves. 
It affects other workers who are with 
them, It affects their employers and 
their employers’ families. It affects the 
whole community. It not only affects 
the community in which the migrants 
may be working today, but it may equally 
or even more affect the community in 
which they may be working next week. 

It seemed to all of us that this par- 
ticular measure was sound and salutary. 
I commend it. I shall support it, and I 
am sure that if the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] were present, he would 
make the same announcement for him- 
self. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 1130) was passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend title III of. the Public 
Health Service Act to authorize grants 
for family clinics for domestic agricul- 
tural migratory workers, and for other 
purposes.” 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





REGISTRATION OF CONTRACTORS 
OF MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con. 
sideration of Calendar No. 672, Senate 
pill 1126. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1126) to provide for the registration of 
contractors of migrant agricultural 
workers, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 3, after the 
word “the”, to strike out “Migrant Agri- 
cultural” and insert “Farm”; on page 2, 
line 9, after the word “of”, where it ap- 
pears the second time, to strike out “mi- 
grant agricultural laborers” and insert 
“workers for interstate agricultural em- 
ployment”; in line 15, after “(a)”, to 
strike out “ “Person” ” and insert “The 
term “person” ”; in line 18, after “(b)”, 
to trike out “ “Migrant agricultural” and 
insert “The term “farm”; in line 22, after 
word “family’’, to insert “at any one time 
in any calendar year”; in line 23, after 
the word “employment”, to strike out the 
semicolon and “but such term shall not 
be held to include any employment 
agency duly licensed to operate under 
the laws of any State, any State em- 
ployment service affiliated with the 
United States Employment Service, or 
any other State or Federal agency en- 
gaged in the recruiting or referring of 
migrant workers for interstate agricul- 
tural employment” and insert “Such 
term shall not include (1) any nonprofit 
charitable organization, public or non- 
profit private educational institution, or 
Similar organization; (2) any farmer, 
processor, canner, ginner, packing shed 
operator, or nurseyman who engages in 
any such activity for the purpose of sup- 
plying migrant workers solely for his 
own operation; (3) any full-time or reg- 
ular employee of any entity referred to 
in (1) or (2) above; or (4) any person 
who engages in any such activity for the 
purpose of obtaining migrant workers 
of any foreign nation for employment 
in the United States, if the employment 
of such workers is subject to (A) an 
agreement between the United States and 
such foreign nation, or (B) an arrange- 
ment with the government of any for- 
eign nation under which written con- 
tracts for the employment of such 
workers are provided for and the en- 
forcement thereof is provided for in the 
United States by an instrumentality of 
such foreign nation.”; on page 3, line 
22, after “(c)”, to strike out ““Fee”” 
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and insert ‘‘The term “fee” ’’; in line 24, 
after the word “a”, to strike out “mi- 
grant agricultural” and insert “farm’’; 
on page 4, line 1, after “(d)”, to strike 
out “ “Interstate” and insert “The term 
“interstate” ”; in line 7, after the word 
“by”, to strike out “‘a migrant agricul- 
tural” and insert “an individual”; in 
line 11, after “‘(e)”’, to insert “the term”; 
in line 14, after “(f)”, to insert “the 
term”; in line 17, after the word “mi- 
grant”, to strike out “agricultural”; in 
line 18, after the word “individual”, to 
strike out “(A)”; in line 20, after the 
word “or”, to strike out “performing” 
and insert “who performs”; on page 5, 
line 2, after “Src. 4.’’, to insert “(a)”; 
at the beginning of line 3, to strike out 
“migrant agricultural” and _ insert 
“farm”; at the beginning of line 6, to 
strike out “his” and insert “such per- 
son’s immediate”; after line 6, to insert: 


(b) A full-time or regular employee of any 
person holding a valid certificate of regis- 
tration under the provisions of this Act 
shall not, for the purpose of engaging in ac- 
tivities as a farm labor contractor solely on 
behalf of such person, be required to obtain 
a certificate of registration hereunder in his 
own name. Any such employee shall be re- 
quired to have in his immediate personal 
possession when engaging in such activities 
such identification as the Secretary may re- 
quire showing him to be an employee of, and 
duly authorized to engage in activities as a 
farm labor contractor for, a person holding 
a valid certificate of registration under the 
provisions of this Act, Except as provided 
in the foregoing provisions of this subsec- 
tion, any such employee shall be subject 
to the provisions of this Act and regulations 
prescribed hereunder to the same extent as 
if he were required to obtain a certificate of 
registration in his own name. 


On page 6, line 3, after the word “reg- 
istration”, to strike out “as a migrant 
agricultural labor contractor” and insert 
“under this Act”; after line 5, to strike 
out: 


(1) has executed and filed with the Sec- 
retary, in such form and manner as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary, a written appli- 
cation subscribed and sworn to by the ap- 
plicant, and containing such information 
(as the Secretary may by regulation require) 
concerning his conduct and method of oper- 
ation as a migrant agricultural labor con- 
tractor, his financial responsibility, and in- 
formation with respect to transportation, 
wage arrangements, housing, and other 
working conditions to be afforded migrant 
agricultural workers; and 

(2) has filed proof satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the existence of a policy of in- 
surance, with any insurance carrier author- 
ized to do business in the State wherein the 
applicant resides and in an amount satis- 
factory to the Secretary, which insures said 
applicant against liability for damage to per- 
sons or property arising out of the appli- 
cant’s operation of, or ownership of, any 
vehicle or vehicles for the transportation of 
individuals in connection with his business, 
activities, or operations as a migrant agri- 
cultural labor contractor. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(1) has executed and filed with the Sec- 
retary a written application subscribed and 
sworn to by the applicant containing such 
information (to the best of his knowledge 
and belief) concerning his conduct and 
method of operation as a farm labor con- 
tractor as the Secretary may require in order 
effectively to carry out the provisions of 
this Act; and 
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(2) has filed, within such time as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe, proof satisfactory to 
the Secretary of the financial responsibility 
of the applicant or proof satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the existence of a policy of 
insurance which insures such applicant 
against liability for damages to persons or 
property arising out of the applicant’s own- 
ership of, operation of, or his causing to 
be operated any vehicle for the transporta- 
tion of migrant workers in connection with 
his business, activities, or operations as a 
farm labor contractor. The amount of any 
such policy of insurance shall be not less 
than the amount required under the law or 
regulation of any State in which such appli- 
cant operates a vehicle in connection with 
his business, activities, or operations as a 
farm labor contractor; but in no event shall 
the amount of such insurance be less than 
$5,000 for bodily injuries to or death of 
one person; $20,000 for bodily injuries to or 
death of all persons injured or killed in 
any one accident; $5,000 for the loss or dam- 
age in any one accident to property of others. 


On page 8, line 6, after the word “any”, 
to strike out “migrant agricultural” and 
insert “farm”; in line 7, after the word 
“that”, to insert “such contractor”; in 
line 8, after “(1)”, to strike out “the 
migrant agricultural labor contractor’; 
in line 12, after “(2)”, to strike out “that 
the migrant agricultural labor contrac- 
tor has”; in line 13, after the word 
“knowingly”, to insert “has”; in line 14, 
after the word “migrant”, to strike out 
“agricultural”; in line 16, after “(3)”, to 
strike out “the migrant agricultural labor 
contractor, without justification,”’; in 
line 17, after the word “failed”, to insert 
“without justification”; in line 20, after 
“(4)”, to strike out “the migrant agri- 
cultural labor contractor”; at the be- 
ginning of line 23, to strike out “agricul- 
tural”; after line 23, to strike out: 

(5) the migrant agricultural labor con- 
tractor’s policy of insurance required by sub- 
section (a)(2) has lapsed or has been 
canceled; 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

(5) has failed to show financial respon- 
sibility satisfactory to the Secretary required 
by subsection (a)(2) of this section or has 
failed to keep in effect a policy of insurance 
required by subsection (a) (2) of this section; 


On page 9, line 7, after “(6)”, to strike 
out “the migrant agricultural labor con- 
tractor”; after line 11, to strike out: 

(7) the migrant agricultural labor con- 
tractor (A) has himself, or through business 
arrangements with another person or per- 
sons, engaged in, or (B) has permitted, 
authorized, or directed any person in his 
employ to engage in, any illegal activities on 
or near the vicinity of any premises being 
utilized for housing purposes by migrant 
agricultural workers; 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(7) has been convicted of any crime under 
State or Federal law relating to gambling 
or prostitution, or to the sale, distribution, 
or possession of alcoholic liquors or nar- 
cotics in connection with or incident to his 
activities as a farm labor contractor; 


In line 24, after “(8)”, to strike out 
“that the migrant agricultural labor 
contractor”; on page 10, line 5, after 
“(9)”, to strike out “that the migrant 
agricultural labor contractor”; in line 
19, after the word “times”, insert “while 
engaging in activities as a farm labor 
contractor”; in line 21, after the word 
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“a” to strike out “migrant agricultural” 
and insert “farm”; after line 22, to strike 
out: 


(b) ascertain in preseason contracting and 
disclose to each worker he recruits such in- 
formation as the Secretary may by regula- 
tion require. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(b) ascertain and disclose to each worker 
at the time the worker is recruited, the fol- 
lowing information to the best of his knowl- 

‘ edge and belief: (1) the area of employment, 
(2) the crops and operations on which he 
may be employed, (3) the transportation, 
housing, and insurance to be provided him, 
and (4) the wage rates to be paid him; 


On page 11, line 13, after the word 
“occupancy;” to insert “and”; after line 
13, to strike out: 


(c) in the event he supervises the field 
work or pays those engaged in agricultural 
employment, keep payroll records for each 
worker of wage rates, wages earned, num- 
ber of hours worked, and all withholdings 
from wages on a form and in the manner 
prescribed by the Secretary. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(e) in the event he pays migrant workers 
r in interstate agricultural employ- 
tnent, either on his own behalf or on behalf 
of another person, keep payroll records 
which shall show for each worker total earn- 
ings in each payroll period, all withholdings 
from wages, and net earnings. In addition, 
for workers employed on a time basis, the 
number of units of time employed and the 
rate per unit of time shall be recorded on 
the payroll records, and for workers em- 
ployed on a piece rate basis, the number of 
units of work performed and the rate per 
unit shall be recorded on such records. The 
Secretary may prescribe an appropriate form 
for recording such information. 


On page 12, after line 7, to strike out: 
REPORT OF VIOLATIONS 

Sec. 7. Upon receipt from any person of a 
statement alleging a violation of this Act 
or any regulation promulgated hereunder, 
the Secretary shall cause such alleged viola- 
tion to be investigated and shall determine 
whether the circumstances warrant a hear- 
ing pursuant to section 5(b) of this Act. 
Such statements may be directed to the 
Secretary or to such other person or per- 
sons as the Secretary may designate. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 
AUTHORITY TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 


Sec. 7. The Secretary or his designated 
representative may investigate and gather 
data with respect to matters which may aid 
in carrying out the provisions of this Act. 
In any case in which a complaint has been 
filed with the Secretary regarding a viola- 
tion of this Act or with respect to which the 
Secretary has reasonable grounds to believe 
that a farm labor contractor has violated any 
provisions of this Act, the Secretary or his 
designated representative may investigate 
and gather data respecting such case, and 
may, in connection therewith, enter and in- 
spect such places and such records (and 
make such transcriptions thereof), question 
such persons, and investigate such facts, 
conditions, practices, or matters as may be 
necessary or appropriate to determine 
whether a violation of this Act has been 
committed. 


On page 13, line 15, after the word 
“this”, to strike out “Act’.and insert 
“Act, and to allocate or transfer funds 
or otherwise to pay or to reimburse such 
agencies for expenses in connection 
therewith”; in line 19, after the word 
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“Any”, to strike out “migrant agricul- 
tural” and insert “farm”; at the begin- 
ning of line 20, to insert “or employee 
thereof’; in line 22, after ‘$500’, to 
strike out the comma and “or imprisoned 
not more than six months, or both”; on 
page 14, after line 5, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 
JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 11. Any person aggrieved by any or- 
der of the Secretary in refusing to issue or 
renew, or in suspending or revoking, a cer- 
tificate of registration may obtain a re- 
view of any such order by filing in the district 
court of the United States for the district 
wherein such person resides or has his prin- 
cipal place of business, or in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and serving upon the Secretary, 
within thirty days after the entry of such 
order, a written petition praying that the 
order of the Secretary be modified or set aside 
in whole or in part. Upon receipt of any 
such petition, the Secretary shall file in such 
court a full, true, and correct copy of the 
transcript of the proceedings upon which the 
order complained of was entered. Upon the 
filing of such petition and receipt of such 
transcript, such court shall have jurisdic- 
tion to affirm, set aside, modify, or enforce 
such order, in whole or in part. In any 
such review, the findings of fact of the Sec- 
retary shall not be set aside if supported 
by substantial evidence. The judgment and 
decree of the court shall be final, subject 
to review as provided in sections 1254 and 
1291 of title 28, United States Code. 


On page 15, line 4, to change the sec- 
tion number from “11” to “12”; in line 
9, to change the section number from 
12” to “13”; after line 13, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 14. The Secretary is authorized to 
issue such rules and regulations as he de- 
termines necessary for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of sections 4, 5, 6, 
and 8 of this Act. 


And, after line 18, to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 
EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 15. The provisions of this Act shall 
become effective on January 1, 1962. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Farm Labor Con- 
tractor Registration Act of 1961”. 


CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF 
POLICY 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that 
the channels and instrumentalities of inter- 
state commerce are being used by certain ir- 
responsible contractors for the services of the 
migrant agricultural laborers who exploit 
producers of agricultural products, migrant 
agricultural laborers, and the public gen- 
erally, and that, as a result of the use of the 
channels and instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce by such irresponsible contractors, 
the flow of interstate commerce has been 
impeded, obstructed, and restrained. 

(b) It is therefore the policy of this Act 
to remove the impediments, obstructions, 
and restraints occasioned to the flow of inter- 
state commerce by the activities of such 
irresponsible contractors by requiring that 
all persons engaged in the activity of con- 
tracting for the services of workers for in- 
terstate agricultural employment comply 
with the provisions of this Act and all regu- 
lations prescribed hereunder by the Secre- 
tary of Labor 
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DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “person” includes any in- 
dividual, partnership, association, joint stock 
company, trust, or corporation. 

(b) The term “farm labor contractor” 
means any person who, for a fee, either for 
himself or on behalf of another person, re- 
cruits, solicits, hires, furnishes, or trans- 
ports ten or more migrant workers (exclud- 
ing members of his immediate family) at any 
one time in any calendar year for interstate 
agricultural employment. Such term shall 
not include (1) any nonprofit charitable or- 
ganization, public or nonprofit private edu- 
cational institution, or similar organization; 
(2) any farmer, processor, canner, ginner, 
packing shed operator, or nurseryman who 
engages in any such activity for the purpose 
of supplying migrant workers solely for his 
own operation; (3) any full-time or regular 
employee of any entity referred to in (1) 
or (2) above; or (4) any person who engages 
in any such activity for the purpose of ok- 
taining migrant workers of any foreign na- 
tion for employment in the United States, 
if the employment of such workers is sub- 
ject to (A) an agreement between the United 
States and such foreign nation, or (B) an 
arrangement with the government of any 
foreign nation under which written contracts 
for the employment of such workers are pro- 
vided for and the enforcement thereof is 
provided for in the United States by an in- 
strumentality of such foreign nation. 

(c) The term “fee’’ includes any money 
or other valuable consideration paid or 
promised to be paid to a person for services 
as a farm labor contractor. 

(ad) The term “interstate agricultural em- 
ployment” means employment in any service 
or activity included within the provisions of 
section 3(f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, as amended (29 U.S.C. 203(f)), or 
section 3121(g) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 3121(g)), when such 
service or activity is performed by an indi- 
vidual worker who has been transported from 
one State to another or from any place out- 
side of a State to any place within a State. 

(e) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the United States Department of 
Labor or his duly authorized representative. 

(f) The term “State” means any of the 
States of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, 
and Guam. 

(g) The term “migrant worker” means an 
individual whose primary employment is in 
agriculture, as defined in section 3(f) of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 (29 U.S.C. 
203(f)), or who performs agricultural labor, 
as defined in section 3121(g) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 3121(f)), 
on a seasonal or other temporary basis. 


CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRATION REQUIRED 


Sec. 4. (a) No person shall engage in ac- 
tivities as a farm labor contractor unless he 
first obtains a certificate of registration from 
the Secretary, and unless such certificate is 
in full force and effect and is in such per- 
son’s immediate possession. 

(b) A full-time or regular employee of 
any person holding a valid certificate of reg- 
istration under the provisions of this Act 
shall not, for the purpose of engaging in 
activities as a farm labor contractor solely 
on behalf of such person, be required to ob- 
tain a certificate of registration hereunder 
in his own name. Any such employee shall 
be required to have in his immediate per- 
sonal possession when engaging in such ac- 
tivities such identification as the Secretary 
may require showing him to be an employee 
of, and duly authorized to engage in activi- 
ties as a farm labor contractor for, a person 
holding a valid certificate of. registration 
under the provisions of this Act. Except as 
provided in the foregoing provisions of this 
subsection, any such employee shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act and regula- 
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tions prescribed hereunder to the same ex- 
tent as if he were required to obtain a cer- 
tificate of registration in his own name. 


ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall, after ap- 
propriate investigation, issue a certificate of 
registration under this Act to any person 
who— 

(1) has executed and filed with the Secre- 
tary a written application subscribed and 
sworn to by the applicant containing such 
information (to the best of his knowledge 
and belief) concerning his conduct and 
method of operation as a farm labor con- 
tractor as the Secretary may require in 
order effectively to carry out the provisions 
of this Act; and 

(2) has filed, within such time as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe, proof satisfactory to 
the Secretary of the financial responsibility 
of the applicant or proof satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the existence of a policy of 
insurance which insures such applicant 
against liability for damages to persons or 
property arising out of the applicant’s own- 
ership of, operation of, or his causing to be 
operated any vehicle for the transportation 
of migrant workers in connection with his 
business, activities, or operations as a farm 
labor contractor. The amount of any such 
policy of insurance shall be not less than the 
amount required under the law or regulation 
of any State in which such applicant operates 
a vehicle in connection with his business, 
activities, or operations as a farm labor con- 
tractor; but in no event shall the amount 
of such insurance be less than $5,000 for 
bodily injuries to or death of one person; 
$20,000 for bodily injuries to or death of all 
persons injured or killed in any one accident; 
$5,000 for the loss or damage in any one 
accident to property of others. 

(b) Upon notice and hearing in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by him, the 
Secretary may refuse to issue, and may sus- 
pend, revoke, or refuse to renew a certificate 
of registration to any farm labor contractor 
if he finds that such contractor— 

(1) knowingly has made any misrepre- 
sentations or false statements in his appli- 
cation for a certificate of registration or any 
renewal thereof; 

(2) knowingly has given false or mislead- 
ing information to migrant workers con- 
cerning the terms, conditions, or existence 
of agricultural employment; 

(3) has failed, without justification, to 
perform agreements entered into or arrange- 
ments with farm operators; 

(4) has failed, without justification, to 
comply with the terms of any working 
arrangements he has made with migrant 
workers; 

(5) has failed to show financial responsi- 
bility satisfactory to the Secretary required 
by subsection (a) (2) of this section or has 
failed to keep in effect a policy of insurance 
required by subsection (a)(2) of this sec- 
tion; 

(6) has recruited, employed, or utilized 
the services of a person with knowledge that 
such person is violating the provisions of 
the immigration and nationality laws of the 
United States; 

(7) has been convicted of any crime 
under State or Federal law relating to gam- 
bling or prostitution, or to the sale, distri- 
bution, or possession of alcoholic liquors or 
narcotics in connection with or incident to 
his activities as a farm labor contractor; 

(8) has failed to comply with rules and 
regulations promulgated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that are applicable 
to his activities and operations in interstate 
commerce; or 

(9) has failed to comply with any of the 
provisions of this Act or any regulations 
issued hereunder. 

(c) A certificate of registration, once is- 
sued, may not be transferred or assigned and 
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shall be effective for the remainder of the 
calendar year during which it is issued, 
unless suspended or revoked by the Secre- 
tary as provided in this Act. A certificate 
of registration may be renewed each calendar 
year upon approval by the Secretary of an 
application for its renewal. 


OBLIGATIONS AND PROHIBITIONS 


Sec. 6. Every migrant agricultural labor 
contractor shall— 

(a) carry his certificate of registration 
with him at all times while engaging in ac- 
tivities as a farm labor contractor and ex- 
hibit the same to all persons with whom 
he intends to deal in his capacity as a farm 
labor contractor prior to so dealing; 

(b) ascertain and disclose to each worker 
at the time the worker is recruited, the fol- 
lowing information to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief: (1) the area of employ- 
ment, (2) the crops and operations on which 
he may be employed, (3) the transportation, 
housing, and insurance to be provided him, 
and (4) the wage rates to be paid him; 

(c) upon arrival at a given place of em- 
ployment, post in a conspicuous place a 
written statement of the terms and condi- 
tions of that employment. 

(d) in the event he manages, supervises, 
of otherwise controls the housing facilities, 
post in a conspicuous place the terms and 
conditions of occupancy; and 

(e) in the event he pays migrant workers 
engaged in interstate agricultural employ- 
ment, either on his own behalf or on behalf 
of another person, keep payroll records 
which shall show for each worker total earn- 
ings in each payroll period, all withholdings 
from wages, and net earnings. In addition, 
for workers employed on a time basis, the 
number of units of time employed and the 
rate per unit of time shall be recorded on 
the payroll records, and for workers em- 
ployed on a piece rate basis, the number of 
units of work performed and the rate per 
unit shall be recorded on such records. The 
Secretary may prescribe an appropriate form 
for recording such information. 


AUTHORITY TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 


Sec. 7. The Secretary or his designated 
representative may investigate and gather 
data with respect to matters which may aid 
in carrying out the provisions of this Act. 
In any case in which a complaint has been 
filed with the Secretary regarding a viola- 
tion of this Act or with respect to which 
the Secretary has reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that a farm labor contractor has vio- 
lated any provisions of this Act, the Secre- 
tary or his designated representative may 
investigate and gather data respecting such 
case, and may, in connection therewith, enter 
and inspect such places and such records 
(and make such transcriptions thereof), 
question such persons, and investigate such 
facts, conditions, practices, or matters as may 
be necessary or appropriate to determine 
whether a violation of this Act has been 
committed. 


AGREEMENTS WITH FEDERAL AND STATE AGENCIES 

Sec. 8. The Secretary is authorized to en- 
ter into agreements with Federal and State 
agencies, to utilize (pursuant to such agree- 
ments) the facilities and services of the 
agencies, and to delegate to the agencies 
such authority, other than rulemaking, as 
he deems necessary in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act, and to allocate or trans- 
fer funds or otherwise to pay or to reimburse 
such agencies for expenses in connection 
therewith. 


PENALTY PROVISIONS 

Sec. 9. Any farm labor contractor or em- 
ployee thereof who willfully and knowingly 
violates any provision of this Act or any 
regulation prescribed hereunder shall be 
fined not more than $500. 
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APPLICABILITY OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 
ACT 


Sec. 10. The provisions of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 1001 and the 
following) shall apply to all administrative 
proceedings conducted pursuant to the au- 
thority contained in this Act. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Src. 11. Any person aggrieved by any order 
of the Secretary in refusing to issue or re- 
new, or in suspending or revoking, a certifi- 
cate of registration may obtain a review of 
any such order by filing in the district court 
of the United States for the district wherein 
such person resides or has his principal place 
of business, or in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia, and 
serving upon the Secretary, within thirty 
days after the entry of such order, a written 
petition praying that the order of the Sec- 
retary be modified or set aside in whole or 
in part. Upon receipt of any such petition, 
the Secretary shall file in such court a full, 
true, and correct copy of the transcript of 
the proceedings upon which the order com- 
plained of was entered. Upon the filing of 
such petition and receipt of such transcript, 
such court shall have jurisdiction to affirm, 
set aside, modify, or enforce such order, in 
whole or in part. In any such review, the 
findings of fact of the Secretary shall not 
be set aside if supported by substantial evi- 
dence. The judgment and decree of the 
court shall be final, subject to review as 
provided in sections 1254 and 1291 of title 
28, United States Code. 


STATE LAWS AND REGULATIONS 
Sec. 12. This Act and the provisions con- 
tained herein are intended to supplement 
State action and compliance with this Act 
shall not excuse anyone from compliance 
with appropriate State law and regulation. 
SEVERABILITY 


Sec. 13. If any provision of this Act, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance, shall be held invalid, the re- 
mainder of the Act and the application of 
such provision to other persons or circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 14. The Secretary is authorized to 
issue such rules and regulations as he deter- 
mines necessary for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of sections 4, 5, 6, and 8 
of this Act. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 15. The provisions of this Act shall 

become effective on January 1, 1962. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the five migratory labor bills 
which are being presented to the Senate 
today offer sound and practical solutions 
to some of the most serious problems 
facing the migratory farmworkers of 
America. 

This five-point legislative program is 
the result of a long period of intensive 
study of these problems. In the 86th 
Congress and in the present Congress, 
the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor 
held extensive hearings on these bills, 
both here in Washington and in com- 
munities throughout the Nation. The 
subcommittee has visted farm commu- 
nities in Florida, California, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey. In these 
hearings we have heard the opinions of 
farmers, workers, and numerous other 
parties concerned with migratory labor. 

More recently, in the development of 
the specific legislative proposals now be- 
fore the Senate, I have received invalu- 
able aid and advice from two of the most 
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outstanding and respected Members of 
this body. 

I have already referred to the signifi- 
cant help and contribution of the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOoLianp] 
and the senior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp]. 

The pending bill (S. 1126) establishes 
a system of Federal registration for in- 
terstate farm labor contractors, or—as 
they are often called—crew leaders. 
These labor contractors are the middle- 
men in making work arrangements be- 
tween growers and migratory farm- 
workers. 

The legislation defines a crew leader 
as any person who for a fee, for himself 
or on behalf of another person, recruits 
or transports 10 or more migrant farm- 
workers for interstate agricultural em- 
ployment. The minimum of 10 workers 
is determined by reference to the num- 
ber of workers transported at any one 
time, exclusive of members of the crew 
leader’s immediate family. Persons and 
entities engaged in certain kinds of 
recruitment activities would not be re- 
quired to register under the provisions of 
the bill. Those exempted from the regis- 
tration requirements are: First, charita- 
ble, educational, or similar nonprofit 
organizations and their full-time or reg- 
ular employees; second, farmers or proc- 
essors—and their full-time or regular 
employees—hiring for their own opera- 
tions; or third, persons engaged in ob- 
taining foreign workers whose employ- 
ment is already subject to an interna- 
tional agreement. 

There are certain other excepted cate- 
gories within the provisions of the bill. 

Under the registration procedures of 
this legislation, a crew leader must ob- 
tain a certificate of registration each 
year from the Secretary of Labor. This 
certificate or license must be kept in the 
crew leader’s immediate possession and 
shown to growers and workers as proof 
that the crew leader has complied with 
obligations specified by the legislation. 

The Labor Department estimates that 
about 8,000 crew leaders are presently 
engaged in interstate recruitment of 
farmworkers. Each year approximately 
200,000 workers, with 50,000 nonworking 
family members, depend upon these crew 
leaders for food, shelter, and protection 
as they move about looking for harvest 
jobs. 

A system of Federal registration is 
made necessary by the unique role of the 
crew leader in the farm labor market. 
The employer’s contact with migratory 
farmworkers is often temporary and im- 
personal. But the crew leader has a 
continuing, close relationship with the 
workers, the nature of which makes the 
worker almost totally dependent upon 
the crew leader’s honesty and sense of 
fairplay. Here are some of the major 
functions of the crew leader: 

He generally recruits the workers at 
the beginning of the season. 

He negotiates the working contract, 
and supplies transportation to the work. 

He lends money to the workers. 

He handles the payment of wages and 
frequently acts as foreman on the har- 
vest. job. 

Many crew leaders perform their func- 
tions in a satisfactory manner yet there 
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is increasing evidence that a large num- 
ber of crew leaders take advantage of 
the worker’s dependency upon them. 
A special survey conducted by the De- 
partment of Labor in January 1960, has 
revealed numerous crew leader abuses. 
Among these were: Overcharging for 
transportation, unauthorized withhold- 
ing from wages, misrepresentation of 
working conditions, abandoning a crew 
without means of transportation and 
failure to return workers to their homes. 
Opportunities for these kind of abuses 
are particularly prevalent in those many 
instances where workers are illiterate or 
speak little English. 

From the growers have come repeated 
stories of breach of contract and failure 
to report with a crew after accepting a 
transportation advance. 

The pending legislation deals with 
this problem by providing specific obli- 
gations which the crew leader must meet 
to continue in this business. This legis- 
lation would also assure safer transpor- 
tation for migratory farmworkers. This 
will result from a requirement that the 
erew leader have a public liability insur- 
ance policy on his vehicles, or show 
financial responsibility under a State 
Iaw in lieu thereof. In addition, a crew 
leader would be required to post for his 
workers, written statements of the terms 
of employment and housing and, when 
he pays workers, to keep proper payroll 
records. 

Ten States have recognized the crew- 
leader problem by enacting registration 
laws or issuing regulations on the sub- 
ject. The commissioners of labor of at 
least six of these States have said that 
State action is not enough and that Fed- 
eral registration of farm-labor contrac- 
tors is also needed. Since State laws are 
applicable only within the State’s juris- 
diction and since most crews operate 
across State lines, effective action on 
these problems cannot be achieved with- 
out Federal legislation. 

The administration has recommended 
enactment of this proposed legislation. 
Its favorable views on the bill have been 
presented to the Subcommittee on Mi- 
gratory Labor by the Department of 
Labor, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. President, we must drive the dis- 
honest, irresponsible crew leader out of 
our farm labor market. This bill will do 
that—without imposing impractical bur- 
dens on the reliable crew leader—and 
I urge that the Senate approve it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have just walked 
into the Chamber, and I have not had 
occasion to study the migratory labor 
bills. Does the pending bill or any other 
bill which the Senator hopes to present 
this afternoon have to do with fixing of 
wages to be paid to these migratory 
laborers? I understand there are four 
which the Senator intends to bring up. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Five. 

The bill we have now presented to the 
Senate today, and which we have already 
considered and passed, dealt with health. 

Mr.ELLENDER. Health? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Health 
services, which are modeled in part on 
the Belle Glade, Fla., health clinics. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is that to be carried 
on by the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. It is 
in the tradition of the public health pat- 
tern, with a great deal of reliance on 
the local health services. 

The bill which is now before us deals 
with the crew leader, the liaison between 
the workers, who recruits the workers, 
and the growers. It would put the crew 
leaders under registration and would 
withhold from them registration if they 
do not honor their contracts with the 
worker and the grower. 

There are also three other bills that 
we wish to take up. They deal with a 
program of assistance to education of 
the youngsers who travel with their fam- 
ilies, both in regular school sessions and 
in summer schools. There is also in- 
cluded in the bill a pilot program of 
adult education. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator has not 
reached that bill yet. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Not 
yet. Following that there will be a bill 
under consideration which will deal with 
child labor. Finally there will be a bill 
to create a National Advisory Committee 
to study the problems of migratory farm 
workers. No wage bill will come before 
us today. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
expect to take up the bill creating the 
commission this afternoon? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Yes, 
we do. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I express 
support for the so-called crew leader 
bill. This bill developed in the ad- 
ministration of Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell during the last administration, 
and has now happily come to action in 
the administration of Secretary of Labor 
Goldberg. 

The best evidence of the need for this 
bill is experience. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks a letter addressed to the coun- 
sel of our Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor by M. P. Gatherwood, industrial 
commissioner of the Department of 
Labor of the State of New York. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE OF NEw York, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Albany, N.Y. May 23, 1961. 

Mr. FREDERICK R. BLACKWELL, 

Counsel, Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BLACKWELL: Thank you for your 
letter of May 15, 1961, concerning the New 
York State registration law for farm labor 
contractors and crew leaders. 

The registration law became effective on 
May 1, 1954. It provides that the commis- 
sioner may revoke, suspend, or refuse to 
renew the registration of a farm labor con- 
tractor or crew leader when he finds that 
the registrant has violated the labor or 
penal laws, has been convicted of any crime 
or offense except traffic violations, has made 
misrepresentations or false statements in his 
application or has given false or misleading 
information to his workers. Before taking 
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such action, however, the applicant is 
furnished with the opportunity to be heard. 

Since the date that the law became ef- 
fective, 132 hearings were held concerning 
the registration provisions relating to farm 
labor contractors or crew leaders. Twelve 
registrations were revoked. Sixty-two ap- 
plications for a certificate of registration 
were denied. The reasons for such actions 
included the convictions of the registrants 
for: carrying loaded and concealed weapons, 
assault, gambling, selling alcoholic beverages 
without a license, larceny, robbery, illegal 
employment of children, false statements 
concerning convictions, etc. 

When the application for a certificate of 
registration is received, we transmit the ap- 
plicant’s identification to the department of 
correction and the division of State police 
to ascertain whether there is a criminal 
record. The information that is received is 
posted on the applicant’s card and the ap- 
propriate action is taken. 

The applicant’s registration is sent to our 
field staff for the purpose of visiting the 
farms and farm labor camps to interview 
the agricultural workers and to determine 
compliance with the conditions of employ- 
ment as shown in the registration. 

I hope that this information will be help- 
ful and if I can be of further assistance, 
please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
M. P. CATHERWOOD, 
Industrial Commissioner. 


Mr. JAVITS. As will be seen, the let- 
ter details the experience in the last 7 
years of the State of New York, which 
has had a crew registration law in effect 
since May 1, 1954. Dr. Catherwood in 
pointing out the need for this law, states 
that since our law in New York became 
effective, 132 hearings have been held 
concerning registration provisions relat- 
ing to crew leaders. Twelve registra- 
tions were revoked. Sixty-two appli- 
cations were denied. Here is the im- 
portant thing: Dr. Catherwood points 
out the reason for the denial to be con- 
victions of registrants or applicants for 
carrying concealed weapons, assault, 
gambling, sale of alcoholir beverages 
without a license, larceny, robbery, il- 
legal employment of children, false 
statements concerning convictions of 
crime, and so forth. 

It seems to me that this very clearly 
indicates the dangers which the crew 
leader registration bill seeks to guard 
against, based upon actual experience 
with men who engage in this line of busi- 
ness in New York. 

This is not true of all crew leaders, 
because there are many decent people 
trying to do an honorable job in this 
as in every other field, but it is enough 
true, as shown by actual experience in 
New York and by our own hearings, to 
require regulation on the Federal level, 
because it cannot be effectively reached 
by State laws, and very few States have 
such regulations. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, this is 
the second of a series of bills which were 
discussed in the conference I mentioned 
afew moments ago as having taken place 
between the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey, the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and myself. We 
not only had conferences with the staff 
Members of our own committees, but 
also staff members of the committees in- 
volved and also representatives of the 
outstanding agricultural organizations, 
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such as, in my own State, the Florida 
Fruit & Vegetable Association, and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. I 
am not pretending to express the posi- 
tion of any of these organizations. All 
I can say is that with reference to the 
one in Florida, the Florida Fruit & 
Vegetable Association, that they inter- 
pose no objection to the first bill that 
was on the calendar and which we have 
already passed. I believe the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey has 
already stated that that bill seeks to 
make general the application of a series 
of experiments in health installations 
which have taken place at Belle Glade, 
Fla., for the last 2 or 3 years. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. With respect to the 
crew leader bill, that is another of the 
bills on which agreement was reached. 

Senators will note from looking at the 
bill that rather sizable amendments have 
been made to the original text of the bill. 
Some of those were suggested by the 
Senator from New Jersey. Some of them 
were suggested either by the Senator 
from Virginia or myself, or by some farm 
organizations, or by our staff members. 

I merely wish to say with respect to 
the present bill that it represents a fair 
effort to deal with the problems which 
have arisen out of the fact that some 
crew leaders have imposed upon their 
rather uneducated charges who were 
committed to their hands. I support the 
bill, and I hope it will be passed. 

While I am on my feet, I should like 
to say that I also support several of the 
other bills in the series. I understand 
that some will not be taken up today. 
I joined the Senator from New Jersey 
in the introduction of the bill to provide 
day nurseries for migrant children, 
which again follows the pattern we have 
developed in Florida. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. An- 
other measure which the senior Senator 
from Florida and I both sponsored re- 
lates to the program of insurance guar- 
antees for better housing. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. I am glad the 
Senator mentioned that. I do not be- 
lieve that that bill has been reported as 
yet, has it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. 
not been reported from committee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I was glad to join 
with the Senator from New Jersey, be- 
cause he is decidedly a leader in this 
field of legislation. As stated, I have 
joined with him in two bills, one to pro- 
vide day nurseries for the children of 
migrant families, and one under which 
the Federal Government would provide 
some help in the construction of migra- 
tory labor housing. That bill, as I under- 
stand, has not yet been reported, but 
will come up later. 

The State of Florida and the farm 
groups in Florida, which were pretty 
badly mistreated by the so-called docu- 
mentary film entitled “Harvest of 
Shame,” about which we have had dis- 
cussions on the floor heretofore, should 
take considerable comfort and satisfac- 
tion from the fact that several of these 
bills are based upon experiments suc- 
cessfully made on the Florida scene, 
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which have produced the pattern on 
which the bills are modeled. One of 
them, the health bill, will come up today. 
Another, to come up at a later time, 
refers to day nurseries. 

I think the two committees were sur- 
prised, although the Senator from Flori- 
da was not, when it was discovered, after 
figures had been made available by the 
Department of Labor, that the average 
hourly rate paid to migrant labor in 
Florida was as high as it was. My rec- 
ollection is that the average hourly wage 
rate in the citrus industry was $1.29, 
which was above the minimum rate im- 
posed by Federal law for industrial 
workers. The average rate for workers 
in the vegetable fields was only a little 
less than that. I do not recall the exact 
figure, but if the Senator from New 
Jersey can supply it, I shall be glad to 
have him place it in the REcorp. 

The point I make now is that the 
documentary film was literally a diatribe 
upon the State of Florida, which I be- 
lieve had made more progress in this 
field than any other State. We had not 
only the day nursery program and the 
health program, which have now be- 
come models for all, but we had high 
average rates of pay. In other respects, 
also, we had written a good record with 
respect to the treatment of migratory 
farmworkers. 

Some years ago the Florida Legislature 
passed a bill which gave the State con- 
trol of the housing of migratory workers 
on a salutary basis. I think if nothing 
else good comes from this discussion, 
other than the passage of the bills— 
which I hope will be good also—there 
will be an opportunity for the public to 
examine the record. Instead of having 
a bad record, such as was depicted by 
the rather atrocious so-called documen- 
tary film I have mentioned, the State of 
Florida and its people, especially its 
vegetable and fruit producers, have made 
a good record, a record in which they 
have never claimed to have attained per- 
fection, a record such that their leading 
organizations have appeared before the 
Senate in connection with this effort, 
trying to be helpful in promoting gen- 
eral progress in some of these fields. 

Before I take my seat, I wish to make 
it clear that I am not supporting all the 
measures relating to this subject. They 
will probably come up later in the day, or 
perhaps on another day. For reasons 
which I shall advance at that time, I do 
not support at least two of the meas- 
ures. However, in general, our group 
of producers is supporting most of these 
measures and has been helpful in fram- 
ing them. We are glad to have this op- 
portunity to have the facts concerning 
our operations appear in the record of 
this debate, because there is nothing 
whatever about it of which we should 
be ashamed. 

Again, I thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, who has assidu- 
ously and in a dedicated way addressed 
himself to bringing about better condi- 
tions in this field. So far as I am con- 
cerned, and so far as the people of my 
State are concerned, we wish to have our 
expression of satisfaction and gratitude 
toward the Senator from New Jersey 
spread upon the Recorp at this time. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield? 

Mr.HOLLAND. fIyield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I feel 
certain the senior Senator from Florida 
will recall that the motion picture en- 
titled “Harvest of Shame” was shown 
on the day before Thanksgiving, last 
year. It was shown in Washington a day 
or two later. The Senator from Florida 
and I had discussions on the floor about 
the film, but even more about the prob- 
lems. The Senator from Florida will re- 
call that at that time he made a pledge 
and I made a pledge that we would per- 
sist in our efforts to develop a legislative 
program which would improve the con- 
ditions of migratory farmworkers and 
their families. That pledge is being hon- 
ored in the Senate today with the out- 
standing cooperation of the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The pledge, of course, 
was made by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey. I said on the floor at that time— 
and I certainly have lived up to it—that 
I would be glad to join in sponsoring cer- 
tain of these measures to help perfect the 
efforts. That I have done. There are 
one or two measures that I cannot sup- 
port, but which may be amended to meet 
my views and the views of the people of 
my State. But I wish to be fully expres- 
sive of the feeling that the Senator from 
New Jersey has rendered outstanding 
service in this field, which has been en- 
trusted to his chairmanship. So far as 
we in Florida are concerned, we have 
nothing but a feeling of gratitude to- 
ward him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Florida 
further yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I have 
had an opportunity to travel with our 
subcommittee to Florida. Many of the 
ideas we are now expressing affirmatively 
in the proposed legislation were devel- 
oped from the very enlightened and 
humane programs which we have seen, 
oo which were first developed in Flor- 

a. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey. This 
is a demonstration of his generous and 
completely fair-minded treatment of the 
whole question. I only wish that the 
persons who composed the so-called doc- 
umentary film “Harvest of Shame,” who, 
it seems to me, deliberately picked out 
those things which represented the un- 
characteristic features in the field of mi- 
grant workers, had shown a small sample 
of the fairness which has been shown in 
such high degree by the junior Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the committee amendments be agreed 
to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the committee amend- 
ments are agreed to en bloc. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is on 
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the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill (S. 1126) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
during the consideration of the three 
migratory labor bills which remain, the 
limitation on staff be removed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR CHILDREN OF MIGRANT 
AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 675 (S. 1124). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1124) to provide certain payments to 
assist in providing improved educational 
opportunities for children of migrant 
agricultural employees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
with amendments, on page 1, at the be- 
ginning of line 5, to insert “Agricultural 
Employees and”; on page 2, line 9, after 
the word “of’’, to insert “and in providing 
adult education for”; in line 13, after 
the word “employees’’, to strike out 
“and”; in line 15, after the word “edu- 
cation”, to insert a comma and “and 
to provide financial assistance for pilot 
projects for adult education for such 
employees”; on page 3, line 5, after the 
word “public”, to strike out “elemen- 
tary and secondary schools,” and insert 
“elementary, secondary, and adult edu- 
cation”; on page 6, line 16, after the 
word “to”, where it appears the first 
time, to strike out ‘‘75’’ and insert “100”; 
on page 8, line 12, after the word “em- 
ployee”, to insert “except that allotments 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1963, 
and each fiscal year thereafter shall be 
available for paying not more than 50 
per centum of any such costs’’; in line 20, 
after “Sec. 203.”, to insert “(a) ”; on 
page 9, at the beginning of line 11, to 
insert “(b)”; on page 10, line 16, after 
the word “children”, to insert “except 
that allotments for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1963, and each fiscal year 
thereafter shall be available for paying 
not more than 50 per centum of the 
costs of any activities for which pay- 
ments are made under the provisions of 
this title’; on page 11, in line 2, after 
“Sec. 303.’’, to insert “(a)”; at the begin- 
ning of line 15, to insert “(b)”, and at 
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the top of page 12, to insert a new title, 
as follows: 
TITLE IV—ADULT EDUCATION 
Appropriations 

Sec. 401. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated $200,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1961, and for each of the four suc- 
ceeding years, for grants under the provi- 
sions of this title. 

Pilot project grants 

Sec. 402. Amounts appropriated pursuant 
to section 401 for any fiscal year shall be 
used by the Commissioner for paying the 
operating costs of pilot projects for adult 
education for migrant agricultural employees 
and their spouses in such migrant agricul- 
tural employee States as he deems appro- 
priate. As used in this section the term 
“operating costs” includes all ordinary costs 
of operating other than any costs for the 
acquisition of facilities or costs related to 
any such acquisition. 

Application and payments 

Sec. 403. (a) The Commissioner may ap- 
prove an application for funds provided 
under this title if such application— 

(1) is from a State educational agency; 

(2) sets out a program of adult education 
classes for migrant agricultural employees 
and their spouses which is to be conducted 
in such State on a pilot project basis by a 
local educational agency or an institution 
of higher education, or both, to provide 
fundamental education and training for 
healthful modern living, including the op- 
erating costs of such classes, and the amount 
needed under the provisions of this title 
to defray such costs; and 

(3) provides that such State agency will 
make such reports, in such form, and con- 
taining such information as the Commis- 
sioner may from time to time reasonably 
require, and, to assure verification of such 
reports, give the Commissioner upon request 
access to the records upon which the in- 
formation is based. 

(b) Upon approval of any such applica- 
tion the Commissioner shall pay, in such in- 
stallments as he may deem appropriate, to 
such State agency the amount requested. 
Such payments shall be made through the 
disbursing facilities of the Department of 
the Treasury and prior to audit or settle- 
ment by the General Accounting Office. 


Cooperation with Department of Agriculture 

Sec. 404. In carrying out the provisions of 
this title, the Commissioner shall consult 
and cooperate with officials of the Federal 
Extension Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SEcTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Migrant Agricultural Employees and Chil- 
dren Educational Assistance Act of 1961”. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby reaffirms the 
principle and declares that the States and 
local communities have and must retain 
control over and primary responsibility for 
public education. The Congress recognizes, 
however, that the interstate and large sea- 
sonal movement of migrant agricultural 
employees imposes severe burdens on local 
educational agencies in discharging their 
responsibilities with respect to the education 
of the children of, and in providing adult 
education for, such employees who temporar- 
ily live within their school districts. It is 
therefore the purpose of this Act to provide 
financial assistance for the education of chil- 
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dren of migrant agricultural employees, to 
provide for certain planning grants to the 
States to improve such education, and to 

wide financial assistance for pilot proj- 
ects for adult education for such employees, 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION PROHIBITED 


Sc. 3. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to authorize any department, 
agency, Officer, or employee of the United 
States to exercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over the curriculum, program of 
instruction, administration, or personnel of 
any educational institution or school system. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 4. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “State educational agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or Officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public elementary, 
secondary, and adult education, or, if there 
is mo such officer or agency, an officer or 
agency designated by the Governor or by 
State law; 

(2) The term “local educational agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having ad- 
ministrative control and direction of free 
public education in a county, township, in- 
dependent, or other school district located 
within a State, and includes any State agen- 
cy which directly operates and maintains fa- 
cilities for providing free public education; 

(3) The term “child” means any child who 
is within the age limits for which the appli- 
cable local educational agency provides free 
public education; 

(4) The term “parent” includes a legal 
guardian or other person in loco parentis; 

(5) The term “migrant agricultural em- 
ployee” means an individual (a) whose 
primary employment is in agriculture, as 
defined in section 3(f) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 (29 U.S.C. 203(f)), or 
performing agricultural labor, as defined in 
section 3121(g) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 3121(f)), on a seasonal or 
other temporary basis, and (b) who estab- 
lishes with his family for the purpose of such 
employment a temporary residence; 

(6) The term “Commissioner” means the 
United States Commissioner of Education; 

(7) The term “average daily current ex- 
penditures per public school child” means 
the total current expenditures for a State’s 
public elementary and secondary schools 
during a particular year divided by the 
product of the average daily attendance in 
such schools during such year times the 
number of schooldays in such year; the term 
“current expenditures” means expenditures 
for free public education in such schools 
to the extent that such expenditures 
are made from current revenues, except 
that such term does not include any 
such expenditure for the acquisition of land, 
the erection of facilities, interest, or debt 
service; and for the purposes of payments 
under title I for attendance during any aca- 
demic year the Commissioner shall deter- 
mine and use the average daily current ex- 
penditures per public school child for the 
year preceding such academic year; 

(8) The term “institution of higher edu- 
cation” means any such institution which 
is accredited as such by a nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agency; and 

(9) The term “migrant agricultural em- 
ployee State’’ means any State which has 
five hundred or more such employees in 
any five or less counties each of which has 
at least one hundred such employees, and 
determinations for the purpose of this defi- 
nition shall be made for the most recent 
year that satisfactory population figures are 
available from reliable sources. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner shall ad- 
minister this Act, and he may make such 
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regulations and perform such other func- 
tions as he finds necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Commissioner shall include in his 
annual report to the Congress a full report 
of the administration of his functions under 
this Act, including a detailed statement of 
disbursements. 


TITLE I-—PAYMENTS TO CERTAIN STATE EDUCA- 
TIONAL AGENCIES FOR ASSISTANCE IN EDUCAT- 
ING CHILDREN OF MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYEE PARENTS 


Appropriations authorized 


Sec. 101. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1961, and for the four succeeding fiscal 
years, such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this title. 

Payments 

Sec. 102. (a) Upon application in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section for 
the school year beginning in 1961, or for 
any of the four succeeding school years, by 
the State educational agency of any migrant 
agricultural employee State, the Commis- 
sioner shall pay to such agency an amount 
equal to 100 per centum with respect to the 
school years beginning in 1961 and 1962 and 
50 per centum with respect to the school years 
beginning in 1963, 1964, and 1965, of the av- 
erage daily current expenditures per public 
school child, for such State, for each day’s 
attendance during such school year in a 
free public elementary or secondary school 
of a local educational agency in such State, 
by a child who attends any such schools in 
such State for at least five days during such 
year and whose parent is a migrant agricul- 
tural employee. The amount paid under 
this section to a State educational agency 
for each day’s attendance in a school of a 
local educational agency shall be paid by 
such State agency, in accordance with regu- 
lations established by the Commissioner, to 
such local educational agency. 

(b) Payments by the Commissioner un- 
der this section shall be made for attendance 
during the regular school year beginning in 
1961, and the four succeeding school years, 
and may be made at such intervals as the 
Commissioner deems appropriate. Such 
payments shall be made through the dis- 
bursing facilities of the Department of the 
Treasury and prior to audit or settlement 
by the General Accounting Office. 

(c) An application under the provisions 
of this section shall be in such form and 
contain such information as may be required 
by the Commissioner to carry out the provi- 
sions of this section, and the Commissioner 
may require such additional information and 
reports at such intervals during the school 
year as he deems necessary. 


TITLE II—GRANTS FOR SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 
CHILDREN OF MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EM- 
PLOYEE PARENTS 

Appropriations 
Sec. 201. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated $300,000 for the fiscal year beginning 

July 1, 1961, and for each of the four suc- 

ceeding fiscal years, for grants under the 

provisions of this title. 


Allotments and grants 

Sec. 202. Amounts appropriated pursuant 
to section 201 for any fiscal year shall be 
allotted among the migrant agricultural em- 
ployee States on the basis of their relative 
populations of migrant agricultural em- 
ployees for the most recent year that such 
populations are available from _ reliable 
sources. A State’s allotment under this sec- 
tion shall be available during the year for 
which made and the succeeding fiscal year 
for payments in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this title for the operating costs of 
conducting necessary summer school sessions 
for children who have a parent who is a mi- 
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grant agricultural employee, except that al- 
lotments for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1963, and each fiscal year thereafter shall be 
available for paying not more than 50 per 
centum of any such costs. As used in this 
section the term “operating costs” includes 
all ordinary costs of operation other than 
any costs for the acquisition of facilities or 
costs related to any such acquisition. 
Application and payments 

Sec. 203. (a) The Commissioner shall ap- 
prove any application for funds provided 
under this title if such application— 

(1) is from a State educational agency; 

(2) sets out the State program for sum- 
mer schools to be conducted in such State 
by local educational agencies or institutions 
of higher education, or both, the necessity 
therefor, the operating costs of such sum- 
mer schools, and the amount needed under 
the provisions of this title to defray such 
costs; and 

(3) provides that such State agency will 
make such reports, in such form, and con- 
taining such information as the Commis- 
sioner may from time to time reasonably re- 
quire, and, to assure verification of such 
reports, give the Commissioner upon request, 
access to the records upon which the infor- 
mation is based. 

(b) Upon approval of any such applica- 
tion the Commissioner shall pay, in such 
installments as he may deem appropriate, 
to such State agency out of the allotment 
to such State, the amount requested. Such 
payments shall be made through the dis- 
bursing facilities of the Department of the 
Treasury and prior to audit or settlement by 
the General Accounting Office. 


TITLE II-—PLANNING GRANTS 


Sec. 301. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated $250,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1961, and for each of the four suc- 
ceeding fiscal years for grants under the 
provisions of this title. 


Allotments and grants 


Sec. 302. Amounts appropriated pursuant 
to section 301 for any fiscal year shall be 
allotted among the migrant agricultural em- 
ployee States on the basis of their relative 
populations of migrant agricultural employ- 
ees for the most recent year that such pop- 
ulations are available from reliable sources. 
A State’s allotment under this section shall 
be available during the year for which made 
for payments in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this title (1) to survey the need 
for summer school sessions for children who 
have a parent who is a migrant agricultural 
employee; (2) to develop plans for such ses- 
sions where needed; (3) to develop and 
carry out programs to encourage such chil- 
dren to attend school during the regular 
academic year and such summer sessions, 
and to improve the quality of education 
offered such children; and (4) to coordinate 
programs provided for in this Act with sim- 
ilar programs in other States, including the 
transmittal of pertinent information with 
respect to school records of such children, 
except that allotments for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1963, and each fiscal year 
thereafter shall be available for paying not 
more than 50 per centum of the costs of any 
activities for which payments are made un- 
der the provisions of this title. Grants 
under the provisions of this title shall not 
be available for the cost of acquisition of 
any facilities. 


Application and payments 

Sec. 303. (a) The Commissioner shall ap- 
prove any application for funds provided 
under this title if such application— 

(1) is from a State educational agency; 

(2) sets out such program in sufficient 
detail to satisfy the Commissioner that it 
carries out the purposes of this title; and 
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(3) provides that such agency will make 
such reports, in such form, and containing 
such information as the Commissioner may 
from time to time reasonably require, and 
to assure verification of such reports, give 
the Commissioner, upon request, access to 
the records upon which the information is 
based, 

(b) Upon approval of any such applica- 
tion the Commissioner shall pay, in such 
installments as he may deem appropriate, 
to such agency out of its State allotment 
the amount requested. Such payments shall 
be made through the disbursing facilities of 
the Department of the Treasury and prior 
to audit or settlement by the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

TITLE IV—ADULT EDUCATION 
Appropriations 

Sec. 401. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated $200,000 for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1961, and for each of the four 
succeeding fiscal years, for grants under the 
provisions of this title. 

Pilot project grants 

Sec. 402. Amounts appropriated pursuant 
to section 401 for any fiscal year shall be 
used by the Commissioner for paying the 
operating costs of pilot projects for adult 
education for migrant agricultural em- 
ployees and their spouses in such migrant 
agricultural employee States as he deems 
appropriate. As used in this section the 
term “operating costs” includes all ordinary 
costs of operating other than any costs for 
the acquisition of facilities or costs related 
te any such acquisition. 


Application and payments 


Srec. 403. (a) The Commissioner may ap- 
prove an application for funds provided un- 
der this title if such application— 

(1) is from a State educational agency; 

(2) sets out a program of adult education 
classes for migrant agricultural employees 
and their spouses which is to be conducted 
in such State on a pilot project basis by a 
local educational agency or an institution 
of higher education, or both, to provide 
fundamental education and training for 
healthful modern living, including the op- 
erating costs of such classes, and the amount 
needed under the provisions of this title 
to defray such costs; and 

(3) provides that such State agency will 
make such reports, in such form, and con- 
taining such information as the Commis- 
sioner may from time to time reasonably 
require, and, to assure verification of such 
reports, give the Commissioner upon request 
access to the records upon which the in- 
formation is based. 

(b) Upon approval of any such applica- 
tion the Commissioner shall pay, in such 
installments as he may deem appropriate, 
to such State agency the amount requested. 
Such payments shall be made through the 
disbursing facilities of the Department of 
the Treasury and prior to audit or settle- 
ment by the General Accounting Office. 


Cooperation with Department of Agriculture 

Sec. 404. In carrying out the provisions of 
this title, the Commissioner shall consult 
and cooperate with officials of the Federal 


Extension Service of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the debate on the 
bill will be limited to 1 hour, the time 
to be equally divided between the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower] and 
[Mr. 


the Senator from New Jersey 
WILLIAMs]. 

Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield himself time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 
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Mr. President, Senate bill 1124 pro- 
vides a 5-year program of annual Federal 
financial assistance to the States to im- 
prove educational opportunities for mi- 
gratory farmworkers and their children. 

The legislation provides the assistance 
to States for these purposes: First, edu- 
cating migratory children during the 
regular school term; second, establish- 
ing summer school sessions for migra- 
tory children; third, coordinating and 
planning educational programs for mi- 
gratory children on a State and inter- 
state basis; and fourth, establishing pilot 
projects for adult education for migra- 
tory workers. 

For the first three of these purposes, 
pertaining to child education, the States 
would not be required to add to the Fed- 
eral assistance during the first 2 years 
that such assistance is given. During the 
next and last 3 years of the programs, 
the States would match Federal money 
on a 50-50 sharing basis. Adult educa- 
tion for migratory workers would be 
financed on a pilot project basis through 
Federal grants. The States would not 
be required to add to the Federal grants 
during the operation of this program. 

The bill expressly prohibits any Fed- 
eral control of education and guarantees 
that State and local agencies shall have 
sole responsibility for their own educa- 
tional programs. 

This legislation follows very closely 
the proven administrative principles of 
educational assistance to federally im- 
pacted areas. By granting aid on the 
basis of the number of migrants in an 
affected locality, this program provides 
help where it is most seriously needed. 

NEED 


Mr. President, there is serious and 
widespread need for this program. 
Migratory children and adults have the 
lowest educational attainment, and the 
most restricted educational opportunity, 
of any group in the Nation. 

In the words of Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Abraham Ribi- 
coff: 

The children of migrant agricultural 
workers constitute the most educationally 
deprived group in our Nation. Despite in- 
creasing efforts by State and local school 
Officials, and others, to remedy the situation, 
the vast majority of these children never 
attain the bare minimum of education re- 
quired to participate effectively in our so- 
ciety. 


Each year some 150,000 of these chil- 
dren accompany their parents in search 
of agricultural employment. A great 
number of migratory children are en- 
rolled in grades below normal for their 
age. Often, they are from 2 to 5 years 
behind their proper grade. As they grow 
older, they fall farther and farther be- 
hind. Many migratory children never 
achieve the equivalent of a fourth grade 
education, the established dividing line 
between literacy and illiteracy. 


REGULAR SCHOOL NOT AVAILABLE 


A primary reason for such low educa- 
tional attainment is that regular school 
classes are available to migratory chil- 
dren on an irregular basis. They enroll 
in several different schools during the 
school year, often for very brief periods 
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of time. As a consequence, their educa- 
tion is severely disrupted. 

Local school districts want to help 
migratory children overcome the prob- 
lems arising from irregular school at- 
tendance. Unfortunately, however, the 
cost of educating these children consti- 
tutes a burden which most local com- 
munities are unable to bear. 

The fact of the matter is that this 
fiscal problem, caused by the seasonal 
impact of migratory children, occurs in 
rural school districts, which, in compari- 
son to urban school districts, already 
have the most serious financial handi- 
caps in our entire educational system. 
We cannot reasonably expect these rural 
communities to shoulder the added bur- 
den of educating migratory children. 
These children are from transient, low- 
income families who do not contribute 
to the local tax system or otherwise 
help to defray the cost of educating 
their children. 

If funds were available to affected lo- 
cal school districts, migratory children 
could be offered adequate educational 
opportunities. A number of pilot proj- 
ects have demonstrated the feasibility 
of educating the migratory child. But 
because needed financing is not now 
available, such projects cannot be ex- 
panded into continuing programs for all 
migratory children. The Federal assist- 
ance provided by S. 1124 would make it 
possible to achieve the results of such 
pilot projects on a national scale. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Jersey 
has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 5 minutes more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized 
for 5 minutes more. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS AND PLANNING GRANTS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the program of grants for 
summer schools would allow communi- 
ties to use otherwise idle facilities to 
offer more education to the children. 
This would markedly reduce the disrup- 
tive effects caused by their transient life. 
Planning grants would make it possible 
for local school districts and State edu- 
cational agencies to work together, on a 
State and interstate basis. In this way, 
continuity in educational programs for 
migratory children could be developed. 


ADULT WORKERS 


Like their children, adult migratory 
farmworkers are in serious need of edu- 
cational programs. They have received 
little formal education. In fact, many 
have never attended school at all. This, 
of course, has ramifications in almost 
every aspect of their lives. 

Our migratory workers often do not 
know how to operate complex agricul- 
tural machinery. As a result, agricul- 
tural mechanization is restricting their 
job opportunities. Moreover, programs 
now available to migratory workers— 
such as safe transportation regulations, 
job placement services, and agricultural 
housing codes—are limited in their ef- 
fectiveness. The migratory worker all 
to often does not understand how to 
participate in these programs. In 
many instances migratory workers do 
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not know how to use ordinary living fa- 

cilities, such as toilets, showers, bedding, 

kitchen appliances, and garbage cans. 

The result has frequently been unneces- 

sary damage to employers’ property, as 

well as needless expense for repairs. 
PILOT PROJECTS 


The pilot projects for adult education 
provided by this bill are a fundamental 
and necessary first step in dealing with 
these problems. Although experimental 
programs have demonstrated that the 
migratory worker is able to respond to 
education and, consequently, to make 
substantial improvements in his way of 
life, these efforts have been too limited. 

Federal assistance would enable local 
communities to take the initiative in 
providing fundamental, practical train- 
ing for migratory workers. These pilot 
projects would, in my judgment, prove 
conclusively that feasible techniques for 
educating the adult migratory worker 
can be developed, and, once developed, 
would benefit the worker, his employer, 
and the community. 

Mr. President, this legislation is 
strongly supported by both Government 
and private groups. The administra- 
tion has recommended enactment of the 
bill. Across the Nation, interested or- 
ganizations and individuals have urged 
that this legislation be adopted. 

Mr. President, there is a serious need 
to improve educational opportunities for 
our migratory farm families. This leg- 
islation provides a sound, practical pro- 
gram, responsive to this need. There- 
fore, I urge the Senate to pass this bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield for 
a@ question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I am 
happy to yield to the senior Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Has the committee 
obtained information in regard to the 
number of migratory children who 
would be involved in such a program? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Yes. 
If the Senator will consult the report 
on the bill, I believe he will find the 
data there. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish I had time 
to do so, but I have not been able to. 
Until a few minutes ago I did not know 
that these bills were coming up today. 
That is why I have asked the question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
estimate appears on page 11 of the re- 
port; it is shown State by State. 

It is difficult to answer specifically the 
Senator’s question, because children 
listed under the State of Florida may 
also be listed under Delaware, under 
New Jersey, and other States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was the next 
question I was about to ask the Senator. 
Would it be possible, under this bill to 
deal with migratory children, who, let 
us say, start in Alabama, and then go 
to New Jersey, and then go to four or five 
States within a period of 4 or 5 months? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. That 
is the stream, that is the flow, we have, 
on the eastern seaboard—Florida, Ala- 
bama, up the eastern coast, as far as 
Maine, as a matter of fact. There are 
an average of four or five stops on the 
way. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Has the committee 
obtained any advice as to how such a 
problem can be met when there may be 
four or five children in a school for per- 
haps 2 weeks, who then go to another 
State for perhaps 3 weeks, and then go to 
another State and remain for perhaps a 
month? I can foresee many difficulties 
that might arise, and I am wondering 
if the Senator is able to state to us how 
such a problem can be dealt with effec- 
tively, in order to give the children the 
proper amount of education, so they may 
have an education comparable to that 
which is made available to people who 
live in only one community. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. First 
of all, the bill deals with areas having 
heavy concentrations of migratory farm 
families. There is a requirement that 
before the community receives any as- 
sistance, the youngster must be in school 
at least 5 days. The assistance that 
would be granted for the first 2 years 
would be 100 percent of the operating 
costs, dealing with books and teachers’ 
salaries, but not with new buildings or 
capital construction or expansion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I yield 
myself 5 more minutes. 

We have been all over the country, 
and have seen the results when com- 
munities in different farm areas have 
reached out and stimulated adults to 
bring their youngsters into the regular 
schools. The problem here is that where 
there are areas of heavy concentration, 
it will be found that school populations 
are doubled for perhaps 5 weeks, and 
it is an almost impossible financial bur- 
den for local communities to care for the 
additional school population by way of 
providing temporary teachers, textbooks, 
and other items. We know the com- 
munity can give a youngster who is there 
for 5 weeks, or perhaps 2 months, a de- 
cent education. What we are trying to 
do is stimulate the communities in their 
efforts to give attention to the needs of 
the youngsters who are transients and 
visitors in the community for a brief 
period of time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I can well under- 
stand that if migrant children lived in 
a community for as long as 2 or 3 
months, they probably could be fitted 
into the program, and it would probably 
work very well; but, as the Senator 
knows, migrant workers are on the move 
practically all the time. They may live 
in a particular area 2 or 3 weeks, to save 
a crop, and then move onto another area, 
even in the same State. 

I am wondering if the committee has 
studied the problem to the point where it 
will be possible for the migrant to re- 
ceive the kind of education the Senator 
is talking about. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Cer- 
tain crops are harvested within a period 
of 2 or 3 weeks. Others take a longer 
period. The average stop would be 5 to 
6 weeks. There is a problem when the 
interval is shorter. In the bill we pro- 
vide for a program of interstate plan- 
ning, in an effort to develop means of 
relating education in one State to the 
opportunities in another State. 
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For example, a report card or a pro- 
file of a youngster could be carried with 
him, and a youngster coming to a new 
school for 3 or 4 weeks would not lose a 
week while the teacher found out just 
what the youngster’s capabilities were. 
The youngster would bring his profile 
with him, which would describe his 
achievements to date, and he would then 
be placed at the level of education where 
he belonged. 

In addition, we have a summer school 
program which, in my judgment, is prob- 
ably the most notable of all. It embraces 
the idea of using idle school facilities 
where the youngsters arc located for a 
period of time and would enable them to 
catch up with the education they lost in 
their travels. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would that be dur- 
ing the summer, while the school was 
closed, and would the teachers give them 
special courses? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. That 
is exactly what we hope to achieve 
through a program of utilizing unused 
and idle school facilities. Operating 
money would be granted for hiring 
teachers for that period. 

Mr. ELLENDER. AsI understand, the 
bill provides that for the first 2 years 
the Federal Government will be con- 
tributing 100 percent of the cost of the 
program. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Yes; 
and after that 50 percent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. On the 50-50 basis, 
can the Senator tell us how the program 
is to operate? It is entirely possible 
that some States will have many more 
children than will other States? I am 
wondering how the 50-50 funds will be 
apportioned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Where 
a State qualifies because of the concen- 
tration of migrant youngsters, the 50-50 
arrangement would be based on the 
State’s findings of per-pupil cost per 
day. ‘Those figures have been furnished 
our committee. We know what the 
State’s estimates of the cost per pupil per 
day are, and that information would be 
used as the basis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It would be possi- 
ble, then, for a State to be notified in 
advance as to the approximate number 
of migrant children that would be taught 
during a particular year, and, on the 
basis of the average cost in that State, 
a State would be able to contribute so 
much and the Federal Government so 
much, Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
information would come from the State. 
The State would advise the Commis- 
sioner of Education of the number of 
school youngsters to whom it hoped to 
furnish education or opportunities for 
education, and break down its costs. The 
estimates would then come from that 
information. The initial impulse to get 
into this program would come from the 
community, at the local level. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I express the hope 
that the program will work, but I can 
see many pitfalls in it. My fear is that 
much of this money may be used in order 
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to pay schools for doing what they ordi- 
narily should do, anyway. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Of 
course, if the bill is enacted and becomes 
@ program, I am sure the senior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana and the junior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey will be alert to make 
sure the program works. If it does not 
work, we shall try to improve it. If we 
cannot improve it, of course, it should 
not be continued. But we have seen in 
many States pilot projects—not full 
State-wide programs for the education 
of the children, but pilot projects—which 
work magnificently. We would like to 
see this fine experience spread through- 
out the States. There are 30 or more 
States in which the migrant workers are 
a part of the State economy. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Who operates the 
pilot programs? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. 
local education groups. 

Mr. ELLENDER. At whose expense? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
operation is a combination. In the 
State of Michigan—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Federal 
Government contribute anything? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. On 
the pilot project? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Not 
that we have seen. 

There is not a present program. That 
is why the bill is before us. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will any effort be 
made to have contributions paid by the 
parents of the children to the States, in 
order to give the children an education? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
parents will have to make a contribu- 
tion. Believe it or not, many of the 
migratory youngsters do not go to school 
because they do not have shoes or cloth- 
ing, and do not have enough money to 
buy the books. I have seen this situa- 
tion in many States. 

The bill will provide for the books. It 
will provide the money for the teachers. 
We found that when the adults are 
stimulated to bring their youngsters to 
schovul, their contribution will be forth- 
coming. They will take the last dollar 
to get the shoes, and the next to the last 
dollar to get decent clothing for the 
children. They will make their con- 
tribution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has again expired. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. A 
parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. How 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey has 10 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. CARROLL. I do not wish to take 
ali the Senator’s time. I have a short 


The 


statement to present. The Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] and I wish 
to address ourselves to a subject we 
think is important, but we do not wish 
to use the Senator’s 10 minutes if he 
needs this valuable time. 
time on the bill itself? 


Is there more 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. We 
are limited to an hour. I understand 
there is some opposition to the proposed 
legislation. I should like to reserve a 
little time to reply. 

Mr. McGEE. Would it not be possi- 
ble to yield time under a unanimous- 
consent request not to charge the time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado for 5 minutes without the time be- 
ing charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey to yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Colorado without the 
time being charged? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 





TRIBUTE TO PROF. CLAY MALICK 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, in the 
colleges and universities of our Nation, 
thousands of professors are given an op- 
portunity to enrich the minds and lives 
of their students. In each college, in 
each generation, there are a few profes- 
sors who stand out in their students’ 
memories long after graduation because 
these outstanding men had such a pro- 
found influence upon those whom they 
taught. 

Clay Malick, professor of political 
science at the University of Colorado, is 
one of those men. Twenty-five classes 
have graduated from the _ university 
since Professor Malick began teaching 
there, and today there are thousands of 
men and women who remember him with 
respect and love. 

I am very happy to pay tribute to Clay 
on the 25th anniversary of his teaching 
career at the University of Colorado. I 
have known him and appreciated his 
friendship for many years. I have 
known many people who have had the 
benefit of his instruction and inspira- 
tion. And I have had the pleasure of 
having his son, Larry, on my staff this 
summer. 

Mr. President, I have received a letter 
from two of Professor Malick’s former 
students which I believe well sums up 
what many others feel about this dis- 
tinguished man. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be placed in the ReEcorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
AvucustT 24, 1961. 
The Honorable JoHN A. CARROLL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR CARROLL: The purpose of 
this letter is to pay tribute to Prof. Clay 
P. Malick, who is now rounding out his 
25th year on the political science faculty 
at the University of Colorado. We had the 
good fortune to be students of his during 
a part of this time and to learn from him, 
as thousands have before and since, the 
dynamics and the glory of the American 
political system. On this 25th anniversary, 
on behalf of the many whose imaginations 
have been fired by Clay Malick’s great teach- 
ing gift, we wish to voice our indebtedness 
to one of Colorado’s most distinguished 
citizens. 

Clay Malick came to the University of 
Colorado in 1936 with a B.A. from Duke, 
an M.A. from Columbia, and a Ph. D. from 
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Harvard. Since that time, he has held in 
succession all of the professorial ranks, 
Thousands of young people from all over 
Colorado and much of the Nation have 
learned from him considerably more than 
just the rudiments of political science, 
Ever ready with a flash of humor or an 
anecdote to brighten a musty text, Profes- 
sor Malick has that all-too-rare ability to 
breathe life into old issues, giving them 
current application. Students take with 
them from Clay Malick’s classroom the deep 
commitment to and comprehension of our 
system of government which are the dis- 
tinguishing features of his own thinking 
and teaching. 

Of at least equal significance is the con- 
tribution which Dr. Malick has made to the 
development of a challenging and fruitful 
graduate program at the university. Hun- 
dreds of graduate students over the years 
have had their wits sharpened and their 
horizons broadened by the intimate contact 
with Dr. Malick which is so valued a part 
of graduate experience in the social sciences 
at the university. 

One of the first to see the possibilities in 
a@ general social science program, he pio- 
neered in the development of courses in the 
college of liberal arts which cut across nar- 
row compartments of learning and, while 
describing the diversity of social knowledge, 
allowed students to see, in a broad sweep, 
the unity which lies at its foundation. 
Those who have shared this revelation can 
never don the blinders of pedantic speciali- 
zation. 

Yet, though he has a breadth of vision de- 
nied to many scholars, Clay Malick knows 
also the worth of solid research and meticu- 
lous analysis. Attached is a list of research 
articles spanning 30 years which have con- 
tributed significantly to the store of knowl- 
edge in the various fields of political science, 
assuring Dr. Malick’s standing as a respected 
specialist in his profession. Early publica- 
tion of his latest work, “Cosmology and 
Political Theory,” is expected. Dr. Malick 
performed valuable public service with the 
War Labor Board during World War II. He 
has since 1954 been a member of the edi- 
torial board of the Colorado Quarterly. Also, 
he is a member of the American Political 
Science Association and of the Western Po- 
litical Science Association and has contrib- 
uted many papers to the annual meetings of 
both groups. 

The real impact of Clay Malick’s career at 
the university cannot even be suggested by 
any mere list of achievements. He has 
brought to the campus community, to the 
city of Boulder, and to the State of Colorado 
a special kind of intellectual courage which 
has more than once led him to defend un- 
popular causes at some personal risk. Yet 
his political and professional judgment has 
always been tempered by awareness that re- 
sponsibility no less than freedom is indis- 
pensable to the sustenance of a democratic 
society. Balanced, moderate, and mature, 
he has at all times been a spokesman for 
sanity, a rock on whom others could safely 
lean for counsel. His long professional con- 
cern with the public interest and the methods 
of those who pursue it has uniquely equipped 
him for this role of opinion-leader in the 
community. 

But for us, as for many others who were 
his students and remain his friends, Clay 
Malick is first of all a great teacher, one of 
those rare human beings who has the ca- 
pacity to light up hidden corners in a stu- 
dent’s mind. His courses in political theory, 
in constitutional law, and his seminars in 
government were mind-stretching voyages 
of discovery for all who took them. The 
ancient teachings of Plato, Aquinas, and 
Augustine, the dry dicta of the High Court 
shake off the dust at his touch and become 
as when they were written. For Clay Malick 
and for those fortunate enough to study 
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with him, the past is alive in the present; 
and we are as a nation what our heritage 
has made us. 

For this lesson, for his friendship through 
the years, for the hospitality of his home, 
and for the artistry of his conversation, we 
will always be grateful. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. WHITTEMORE, 
NorMAN I. GELMAN. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a list of publications by 
Professor Malick. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PUBLICATIONS: 1931-60 
MONOGRAPH 


“Labor Policy Under Democracy.” Colo- 
rado Studies, series C. No. 1, July 1939. 


ARTICLES 


“Toward Unemployment Insurance.” Cur- 
rent history, May 1931. 

“Syllabus for General Social Science.” 
1949. Pages 1-113. 

“Toward a New Constitutional Status for 
Labor Unions.” 21 Rocky Mountain Law 
Review 260-276. April 1949. 

“The Case for General Education in the 
Social Sciences” (with Morris E. Garnsey). 
American Economic Review, supplemental. 
December 1950. 

“The Confusion in Union Status: A Pro- 
posal.” Labor Law Journal, November 1951, 
pages 830-845. 

“Let’s Join a Lobby.” The Colorado Quar- 
terly, winter 1953. 

“Some Thoughts on the Public Interest.” 
Colorado Studies, political science series, 
July 1954, pages 1-31. 

“Some Reflections on Labor, the Economy, 
and the Public Interest.” Labor Law Jour- 
nal, February 1954. 

“Terry v. Adams—The Supreme Court 
Looks at Power-bearing Groups.” The West- 
ern Political Quarterly, March 1954. 


“These New Citizen Lobbies.” Western 
Humanities Review, autumn 1959. 
“The Moral State of the Nation.” Mid- 


west Review, March 1959. 
“Is the Supreme Court Too Liberal.” 
Midwest Quarterly, April 1960. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Fador, M. W., “The Revolution Is On.” 
Boston, Houghton-Mifflin, 1940, pages xv+- 
239; introduction by Dorothy Thompson. 
et of Central European Affairs, April 

Benes, Eduard, “Democracy Today and To- 
morrow.” New York, Macmillan, 1939, pages 
XIV+244, April 1941. Journal of Central 
European Affairs. 

Van der Slice, Austin, ‘International La- 
bor, Diplomacy and Peace.” Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941, pages 
408. Journal of Central European Affairs, 
January 1943. 

N. Arnold-Forster, ‘“‘The New Freedom of 
the Seas.” Methnur, London, 1942, pages 
za 208. Journal of Central European Af- 
airs. 

Allen, Carleton Kemp, “Democracy and the 
Individual.” Oxford University Press, pages 
1943. Journal of Central European Af- 
airs. 

Cobban, Alfred, “National Self-Determina- 
tion.” Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, Oxford, 1945, page 182. Journal of 
Central European Affairs. 

Von Misis, Ludwig, “Omnipotent Govern- 
ment.” Yale University Press, 1944, pages 
291. Journal of Central European Affairs. 

Juan de Mariana, “The King and the Edu- 
cation of the King.” Translation with intro- 
duction by George Albert Moore, the Country 
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Dollar Press, 1948, pages XXIII+440. The 
Western Political Quarterly, October 1948. 

Corwin, E. S., “Court Over Constitution: 
A Study of Judicial Review as an Instru- 
ment of Popular Government.” New York, 
Peter Smith, 1950, pages IX+262. Rocky 
Mountain Law Review. 

Commager, H. S., “Majority Rule and 
Minority Rights.” New York, Peter Smith, 
1950, pages 92. Rocky Mountain Law Re- 
view. 

Ernst Frienkel, “The Dual State.” Ox- 
ford, 1941, pages XVI+-244. Journal of Cen- 
tral European Affairs, April 1942. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. I wish to associate my- 
self with the acknowledgement and 
praise the Senator from Colorado is ac- 
cording to Prof. Clay Malick, of the 
University of Colorado. I do this for 
several reasons. 

Professor Malick went to the Univer- 
sity of Colorado as a professor in 1936. 
I arrived at the University of Colorado 
in the next year, 1937, as a graduate stu- 
dent in history and political science. I 
came to know Dr. Malick well as a stu- 
dent, and later as a colleague in the 
academic world. On both counts I have 
always regarded him as one of the truly 
shining lights, a great teacher as well 
as a great student of the problems of his 
time. As one of his colleagues, I can 
say he is one of the leaders of his aca- 
demic generation, always in the fore- 
front with new ideas and courageous 
ideas, at times when it takes real cour- 
age in a professorial role to hold to what 
he regards as both the truth and the 
central thrust of the events of our time. 

I think it is a great credit to Profes- 
sor Malick to invite attention to the two 
students mentioned by the Senator from 
Colorado, whose letter has been put into 
the Recorp. Dr. Malick’s influence has 
stretched into this body. One of his 
distinguished students, my assistant, 
Charles F. Whittemore, has carried on 
the high principles and dedication which 
Clay Malick has inspired. The other 
student, whom I know well, Norman Gel- 
man, worked for the Committee on Com- 
merce as a staff member, and is also 
carrying on in the Malick tradition. 

As a developer of a deep study of so- 
called “public interest pressure groups.” 
Clay Malick in particular is far out in 
front of his time. This was true 25 
years ago. It is true today. It is a 
source of great satisfaction not only to 
him but also to those of us who have 
sat at his feet to witness the coming to 
fruition of ideas and programs he 
espoused a quarter century ago. 

I am delighted to associate myself 
with the accolades of the Senator from 
Colorado to Dr. Clay Malick of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I am 
happy to associate myself with the bril- 
liant remarks of the able Senator from 
Wyoming. 

I thank the majority leader, as well as 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. W1L- 
L1aMs] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] for giving us this opportunity 
to pay tribute to a great professor. 
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EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
CHILDREN OF MIGRANT AGRICUL- 
TURAL EMPLOYEES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1124) to provide certain 
payments to assist in providing improved 
educational opportunities for children of 
migrant agricultural employees. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

I certainly support the objectives of 
the proposed legislation now under con- 
sideration. As an educator, I am bound 
to support those objectives. 

I recall that Mirabeau Lamar, the sec- 
ond President of the Republic of Texas, 
said that “a cultivated mind is the guard- 
ian genius of democracy.” I believe that. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey for his efforts in this 
field, and I add my commendation to 
the many others he has received, but I 
believe the bill should be opposed on the 
ground that it is simply another intru- 
sion on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the educational responsibilities 
of the States. 

I do not believe that the demands 
made upon the educational system as a 
result of migratory workers living in an 
area should be met by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. That is not a function of the 
Federal Government. 

When we give aid to areas impacted 
as a result of Federal defense installa- 
tions or other Federal activities, that 
aid is justified. That is a legitimate 
function of the Federal Government. It 
is indeed a Federal responsibility, be- 
cause by virtue of the Federal activity 
additional demands have been made on 
the school system. In the case of the 
federally impacted areas, as we know, 
Federal property and Federal activities 
are not taxable by State and local gov- 
ernments. Therefore, something must 
be given in lieu of taxes. 

This situation with respect to migra- 
tory workers is not the result of any 
Federal activity. In this situation the 
property on which the migratory work- 
ers labor is taxable. The fruits of their 
labor are taxable. Except where the 
Federal Government has preempted the 
sources of taxation from the States, the 
sources are available to the States to 
do the job for themselves. 

Very often the migratory laborers 
never go outside one State. They may 
move within one State. When we look 
at the figures as to migratory labor to 
be found on page 11 of the committee 
report, to show the total number of mi- 
grants and the total number of migrant 
children, and so forth, these figures may 
contain duplications; that is to say, one 
laborer may be counted in figures for 
more than one State, or may be counted 
several times in the figures for one State. 

I do not think the Federal Government 
should further intrude into the affairs 
of the States insofar as educational re- 
sponsibilities are concerned by support- 
ing the proposed legislation. 

I further point out that it is not al- 
ways a problem of making facilities 
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available for educating these people. 
Some migratory workers prohibit their 
children from going to school. To make 
the law fully comprehensive and effec- 
tive it might be necessary to include a 
compulsory attendance provision in the 
bill, such as many States have. The 
children are not compelled to go to 
school, and very often do not take ad- 
vantage of the facilities offered them. 

I urge the defeat of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I heard with great in- 
terest the argument of the Senator from 
Texas, and I should like to state to Sen- 
ators why I think in this particular case, 
without any regard to the principle of 
Federal aid to education, the bill is de- 
serving of support. There are two big 
reasons. One is that the children who 
would be covered need schooling outside 
the normal school year. They come into 
work areas in the summer months when 
the schools are not open. Hence it is an 
extremely expensive operation for school 
systems. The situation is analogous to 
the impacted area idea in the sense that 
it requires special handling because of 
the incidence of time when the children 
need the schooling. 

Second, an odd situation exists, which 
hangs in the air. People move inter- 
state for the purpose of doing a job, 
which, because it adds to the sum total 
of the national life, contributes to the 
national interest. It is quite difficult for 
States to meet the problem, unless they 
can really afford it. The record shows 
that there is some schooling in States 
that can afford it, such as New York, 
which has made efforts in that direction, 
Colorado, and a number of other States. 

The important point is that these peo- 
ple have no real situs in the State. 
They are not large earners, and hence 
their tax-supporting capability, in the 
absence of a situs or home, is not pro- 
portionate to the drain upon the State 
represented by the cost of education for 
them. They fall between two stools. 
They are not solid and fixed residents in 
a taxpaying capacity of a State in which 
the State school system is located. On 
the other hand, they are in a State at 
a time when their children ought to have 
schooling, and when it is in the national 
interest that they should. 

For that reason I felt that the pro- 
gram was not analogous to the normal 
Federal aid to education, which is an- 
other battle on another question. I 
think the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] is quite correct on that point. 
We should not intrude in that field. 
But I think there exists a special set of 
circumstances of the nature which I 
have described, which dictates the need 
for special legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Senator will agree, I believe, that we 
have been working persistently for a 
general Federal aid to education pro- 
gram. Does not the Senator agree that 
the group of people that we are now 
talking about are those who most need 
@ program of education for their young- 
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sters, including regular school, summer 
school, and education for adults, because 
those people are the lowest paid group 
of people in the whole country? They 
have no money. They cannot contrib- 
ute. They have no property for taxa- 
tion where they go. They are the lowest 
income people. They do not contribute, 
and therefore we have the proposed 
program. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not gather that the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] has 
challenged the need. I think the need 
is very clear. We do need adult and 
child education. I think the Senator 
from Texas made the point that this 
problem is essentially a State respon- 
sibility. Therefore, I should like to show 
why this is a rather special situation 
which deserves the intercession of the 
Federal Government, even without re- 
gard to the general ideas which are in- 
corporated in the Federal aid to educa- 
tion bill. Certainly the need in terms 
of the group of citizens, coupled with 
the fact that we really cannot assess the 
aid on the States fairly—though one of 
the major provisions of the bill is match- 
ing funds—dictates special legislation of 
this character. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, in Texas 
we have a saying that goes something 
like this: ‘““You can lead a horse to wa- 
ter but you can’t make him drink.” 

I think one of the principal problems, 
so far as the people who would be cov- 
ered by the bill are concerned, is that in 
many instances they resist any attempts 
to educate them. I wonder how effec- 
tive the proposed program could be 
made. I remember that at one time the 
distinguished junior Senator from the 
State of New York [Mr. Kearinc] said 
that every time we are confronted by a 
problem, we throw some money at it and 
hope it will go away. I do not think we 
can eradicate the problem with money— 
with additional aid—because I do not 
think the people whom the program 
would cover are prepared to accept the 
benefits that we propose to confer upon 
them under the terms of the bill. I 
think the State and local authorities are 
far more perceptive on these problems 
and know better how to deal with them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the committee amendments be consid- 
ered and agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield me an 
additional minute so that I may submit 
certain information? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have before me a re- 
port of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
James P. Mitchell, Secretary, issued in 
June 1960, in which it is shown that 
there are a good many education projects 
in this general area in quite a few States. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks that part of the report 
entitled “Migrant Children Need School- 
ing.” 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MIGRANT CHILDREN NEED SCHOOLING 

Migrant children generally enter home- 
base schools late and leave early. They get 
no schooling while traveling from place to 
place. When they arrive at their destination 
they may find schools closed for crop vaca- 
tions. Where schools are open, migrant chil- 
dren often find they are not welcome. Soon 
they are behind other children in school 
achievement—increasingly so as they get 
older. Studies show most are retarded from 
1 to 5 years. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT AMENDED TO PRO- 
HIBIT EMPLOYMENT DURING SCHOOL HOURS 


When the Fair Labor Standards Act was 
amended in 1950, it became illegal for chil- 
dren under 16 to be employed in agriculture 
while schools were in session. This provided 
an added reason for admitting them to 
school—but still comparatively few commu- 
nities sought out the children or welcomed 
them if they appeared. As the new amend- 
ment began to be enforced there were many 
complaints that children who were not al- 
lowed to work were being refused admit- 
tance at school. 


SERIES OF CONFERENCES CALL ATTENTION OF 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS TO THE LAW AND THE NEED 
FOR COMMUNITIES TO OPEN SCHOOL DOORS 
TO MIGRANT CHILDREN 


In 1952 the U.S. Office of Education held 
regional conferences with the chief State 
school officers to stimulate nationwide inter- 
est of school officials in the education of the 
children of migrants. Since then education 
of migrant children has been discussed at 
many community, State, regional, and na- 
tional conferences and congressional hear- 
ings. These conferences have brought out 
the obstacles and made many recommenda- 
tions for ways in which communities and 
States could overcome them. 


SOME COMMUNITIES OVERCAME OBSTACLES AND 
PROVIDED SCHOOLING FOR THE CHILDREN OF 
MIGRANTS WITHOUT HELP FROM THE STATE 


In the early 1950’s a small proportion of 
the communities that had migrants man- 
aged to solve the problem for themselves. 
Under the leadership of a few interested 
people in a community, resistance of local 
parents to having their children associate 
with migrant children was overcome. The 
resistance of school officials to having the 
school program disrupted by children who 
attend for a few days, weeks, or months was 
superseded by a sense of responsibility for 
these children who so much needed school- 
ing. The children were sought out, given 
the necessary immunizations, and somehow 
the space, teachers, and other facilities were 
found and financed. Teachers adapted cur- 
ricula as best they could. Examples of such 
communities are Hollandale, Minn.; Morgan 
County, Colo.; Hoopeston, Ill.; King Ferry, 
N.Y., and many communities in California 
where the migrants were often California’s 
own children. In the midfifties, however, a 
large proportion of communities in many 
States still failed to seek out the migrant 
children. Some admitted those who came to 
school; others rejected them. 


EDUCATION PROJECTS OF STATEWIDE 
SIGNIFICANCE IN RECENT YEARS 


In the last few years there has been & 
trend for more broadly based efforts. Many 
State education departments have advised 
local school officials of their responsibility 
for providing schooling for migrants. For 
example, in North Carolina all elementary 
school principals in the State have been 
briefed on the necessity for providing ade- 
quate school facilities and teachers for mi- 
grant children of school age. During the 
fall school term migrant children are ex~- 
pected to attend the schools in the areas 
where their parents work even though the 
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time is short. For the past 3 years in Sep- 
tember additional teachers and buildings 
have been obtained for the increased num- 
per of school-age children in the Henderson- 
ville area. Four additional teachers were ob- 
tained in 1958 for a period of 4 months. 
The North Carolina schools use the school 
transfer record for migrant children which 
has proved to be helpful. 

Of course, the fact that a State education 
department advises local school officials of 
their responsibilities for the education of 
migrant children does not necessarily mean 
that they get into school in all communities. 
Citizen interest and support and continuing 
effort on the part of school officials in seek- 
ing out the children is required. 

Trend: In the last few years there has been 
a growing interest on the part of school 
officials and others to provide schooling for 
migrants and to see that the children get 
into school. 

Questions: What is your community doing 
to get migrant children into school? Does 
your State school attendance law clearly re- 
quire children of migrants to attend school? 

How is the school attendance law being 
enforced in your area? Do you have a com- 
mittee for migrants that finds out when 
the migrants are coming, where they will be 
located, and how many school-age children 
there will be in your area? Is your commit- 
tee working with local school and health offi- 
cials and private agencies on such problems 
as community acceptance of the children; 
providing school clothes and necessary im- 
munizations; preparing local children to 
welcome the migrants; providing necessary 
school facilities? 


PROGRESS IN 1959 IN TWO STATES 


Oregon makes a study of seasonal workers’ 
children in Oregon schools and gets an 
appropriation to do a more adequate job 
for them 


The purpose of the Oregon study was to 
find out how many children of seasonal work- 
ers actually were in school and how ade- 
quately they were being educated. 

The State department of education made 
the study in cooperation with the Governor’s 
interagency committee on migratory labor 
and an interim committee of the legislature 
concerned with migrant problems. The 
school records of 1,287 children enrolled in 
9 counties in the 1957-58 school year 
were studied. County and district superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, school nurses, 
welfare workers, attendance officers, summer 
school camp directors, members of school 
boards, farmers, orchardists and growers were 
interviewed. 

The usual problems of overcrowding were 
reported. In some schools gymnasiums and 
basements had been converted into class- 
rooms. Six districts employed nine extra 
teachers for 2 to 24%, months. Usually the 
children were assimilated in regular classes. 

The study included information on the 
number of years the children were retarded. 
It showed that 26 percent were at grade 
level; 38 percent were retarded 1 year; the 
rest were retarded 2 to 6 years; only 27 chil- 
dren who were 6 years retarded stayed in 
school. The largest percentage of children 
attending were in the 6- to 8-year group. At- 
tendance dropped off rather sharply after 
11 years of age. 

In 64 percent of the school districts, at- 
tendance officers or principals made a special 
effort to get the children into school; in 
other districts they did not “beat the 
bushes” but all pupils who voluntarily at- 
tended were accepted in school. The report 
showed an estimated 2,450 children of school 
age in the State during the harvest season 
and concluded that only slightly more than 
half were in school. 





“Study of Seasonal Workers’ Children in 
Oregon Schools,” done in cooperation with 
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That the people of Oregon were not satis- 
fied with what was being done for the edu- 
cation of children of seasonal workers is at- 
tested to by action of the 1959 legislature; 
$50,000 was appropriated for this purpose 
for the biennium beginning July 1, 1959. 
Part of the money was for a pilot summer 
school program. The State board of educa- 
tion was authorized to contract with school 
districts and State institutions of higher 
learning for this purpose. Also the board was 
authorized to employ a “migrant children 
education administrator” to evaluate the 
pilot program and to make a census of the 
total number of migrant children in the 
State, the number attending regular schools, 
and the number in the pilot program. It 
provided that the administrator should make 
a@ report to the board before November 1, 
1960, that would include recommendations 
as to the establishment of a permanent pro- 
gram for the education of migrant children. 
It created an “advisory committee on 
migrant children education” to advise the 
board and the migrant children education 
administrator on the pilot program and the 
permanent program. 

In July 1959, Oregon began to operate pilot 
summer schools in two areas with its new 
appropriation. 


Ohio solves the school tax problem and 
expands summer school program 

In Ohio the school census on which school 
taxes were based was taken in mid-October 
after most of the migrants had left. This 
created serious problems for some school 
officials who had been enrolling the children 
of migrants in the spring and fall. Most of 
the children were retarded and needed spe- 
cial attention. 

Ohio made a two-pronged attack on the 
problem: (1) a survey in the nine counties 
where migrant labor was employed and (2) a 
demonstration summer school in Ottawa 
County. 

The survey had been proposed by the 
subcommittee on education of the Gover- 
nor’s Committee on Migrant Labor. The 
State department of education, with the co- 
operation of administrators and teachers in 
nine counties, obtained information on 580 
children enrolled in 56 schools—the enroll- 
ment per school, days in attendance, their 
age and grade placement, and extent of re- 
tardation, and language handicap. After the 
survey the subcommittee on education held 
meetings in northwestern Ohio to which they 
invited employers, church workers, and 
school people to discuss what should be done. 

Meanwhile the Consumers’ League of Ohio 
had been exploring the possibility of a sum- 
mer school. The league found that the 
Ottawa County Board of Education would 
conduct such a school if a way could be 
found to finance it. The league referred the 
request for funds to the Elizabeth S. Magee 
Foundation, which, with the assistance of 
the Ohio Council of Church Women, financed 
the school for 2 years. Reports of the 
project show that the children had the 
same range of learning ability as a compara- 
ble group in an average public school, that 
they were retarded from 1 to 6 years be- 
cause of irregularity in school attendance 
and language difficulty, that they gained edu- 
cationally, socially, and physically while at 
summer school. The report pointed out the 
need for more summer schools.” 


the Governor’s Interagency Committee on 
Migratory Labor, Oregon State Department 
of Education, Salem, January 1959. 

2“Meeting the Educational Needs of the 
School-Age Children of Migrant Farm Work- 
ers in Ohio,” Ohio Governor’s Committee on 
Migrant Labor, Education Subcommittee, 
Columbus, January 1958. Also “Report on 
the Ottawa County Summer School for Mi- 
grant Children,” by Betty C. Fall, Curtice, 
Ohio, Allen Township School, 1958. 
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The next step was to use the survey on 
enrollment in regular schools and the report 
showing the need for more summer schools 
to get support for legislation to do two 
things: (1) to reimburse local boards of edu- 
cation for extra expenses incurred for mi- 
grants during spring and fall; and (2) to 
allow for use of State funds for summer 
schools. The Governor supported this leg- 
islative proposal and the inclusion in the 
budget of $175,000 for the biennium. No op- 
position was encountered either from the leg- 
islators or the finance chairman in the house 
and senate. The law was amended and the 
appropriation was obtained in 1959. 

Trend: State education departments are 
helping communities provide education for 
children of migrants. 

Questions: Do you have a State committee 
for migrants that supports your State edu- 
cation department in overcoming obstacles 
to the education of migrant children? In 
many States the Governor of the State has 
appointed such a committee. Have you tried 
to organize a group to discuss such a com- 
mittee with the Governor of your State? 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN OF MIGRANTS 


There has apparently been a growing 
awareness that, even if migrant children at- 
tend regular schools in most places where 
their parents work, there will be gaps in 
their schooling because of time lost while 
traveling, and because some communities 
still reject them or close schools for crop 
vacations while the migrants are there. An 
increasing number of summer schools are 
being set up to help close those gaps. 

In addition to the summer schools in Ohio 
and Oregon there are also summer schools 
for migrant children in Colorado, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and perhaps other States. 


The Colorado pilot schools 


The first pilot school in Colorado was a 
local project in Wiggins in 1955. Then in 
1957 a 3-year research in action program was 
started by the Colorado Department of Edu- 
cation and the U.S. Office of Education. The 
U.S. Office of Education financed the research 
and the State department of education the 
pilot schools. These are summer schools op- 
erated by local school districts. There were 
four in 1958 and five in 1959. Before the 
schools open each year, workshops for the 
teachers are held at the Adams State College 
of Colorado. The pilot schools aim to offer 
school opportunity to a maximum number 
of migrant children; to provide suitable cur- 
riculums; to contribute to the health, health 
habits, and character growth of the chil- 
dren; to interest them in attending school, 
and encourage their parents to enroll them. 

There were 358 children enrolled in the 
pilot schools in 1958. The reports indicate 
that the children who attended made good 
progress in the use of the English language, 
in reading, arithmetic, music and arts. They 
gained in self-discipline and in ability to get 
along with others. Growth-weight charts 
showed above-normal gains. The individual 
reports reflect happy children.’ 

This pilot program is not yet completed. 
The Colorado Department of Education has 
issued interesting reports of the project with 
valuable statistical information and human 
interest stories. 


New York State expands summer school 
program 

In 1956 and 1957 the New York State De- 

partment of Education financed, and local 

school officials operated, pilot summer 

schools in two communities with a special 

appropriation of $10,000 a year. New York 





3“Now We Go—Too!” A Summary Report 
of the 1958 Colorado Pilot Schools for Chil- 
dren of Migratory Farm Labor Families, 
Colorado State Department of Education, 
Denver, 1958. 
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has 35,000 migrants with 4,000 to 5,000 
children. 

The report of the State Education Depart- 
ment in describing the purposes and objec- 
tives says: 

“In visualizing the entire program, it may 
be said that the purpose of the pilot sum- 
mer schools for the children of migrant 
workers is to change what many consider 
to be a liability into an asset; to use our 
zeal for a better Nation by investing in its 
future through better educational oppor- 
tunities for our migrant population; to un- 
selfishly build for our migrant workers and 
their children the opportunities, rewards, 
and respect that they and their services 
deserve; to better understand these children 
and secure information useful to local 
schools in providing more appropriate edu- 
cation for these and similarly underpriv- 
ileged children during the regular school 
year.” 

The New York State child labor law pro- 
hibited employment in agriculture of mi- 
nors under 14 years of age outside school 
hours and during school vacations. The re- 
port states: 

“The statistics in the tables at the end 
of the report indicate that attendance was 
only a few percentage points below a normal 
expectancy for a regular school year, even 
though attendance was voluntary.” 

The program was adapted to the needs 
of the group and of individuals in the group. 
The children and parents were reported to 
be well satisfied with the program. Teach- 
ers in the regular schools who had some of 
the children before and again after they had 
attended summer school were most enthu- 
siastic about the results.‘ 

In 1958, the New York State education 
law was amended to provide for reimburse- 
ment of local school districts that operated 
summer schools under specified conditions. 
The 1958 appropriation was for $10,000 which 
still provided for only two schools. 

In 1959, an appropriation of $40,000 was 
made for the summer school program, and 
summer schools for migrants were operated 
in five communities. All the money was not 
used and education department officials in 
New York State hope to expand the program 
in 1960. 

The 1959 report says the purpose of the 
summer school program for the younger mi- 
grant children was to provide a general edu- 
cation program specifically designed to bring 
them nearer to actual age-grade level in 
basic subjects and also to facilitate the proc- 
ess of integration with the regular school 
classes in the fall term.® 

In New York State a census of migrant 
children is taken each year and all children 
from 7 to 16 years of age are required to 
attend school. Local school districts receive 
State aid for migrants, on the same basis 
as for other children. 


Pennsylvania has demonstration summer 
school 


Since 1955, Pennsylvania has had a sum- 
mer school for migrants in Potter County 
operated by Pennsylvania State University. 
Sponsored by the Governor’s Committee on 
Migratory Labor, the school has been fi- 
nanced by private funds, mainly through 
the National Child Labor Committee, private 
foundations, and the committee on civil 


*“A Report on the State Education De- 
partment Pilot Project Summer School Edu- 
cation of Migrant Children,” The University 
of the State of New York, State Education 
Department, Albany, September 1957, 

5“Report of the 1958 Summer School Pro- 
gram for Children of Migrant Parents,” the 
University of the State of New York, State 
Education Department, Albany, January 
1959. 
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rights of the United Steelworkers of America. 
Seventy-one children attended in 1958.° 

Efforts have been made in Pennsylvania 
to have this summer school and others that 
are needed financed by the State, but the 
legislature in 1959 turned down a bill to 
provide State funds for summer schools. 
However, in 1959, a State law was passed 
in Pennsylvania providing for reimburse- 
ment to local school districts of an extra $1 
per migrant child per day, not exceeding 40 
days for each such child in attendance dur- 
ing the regular school term. 


New Jersey has summer schools for migrants 


Three summer schools were supported by 
a legislative appropriation in the budget of 
the bureau of migrant labor in the depart- 
ment of labor and industry in 1959. They 
were financed and sponsored by the bureau 
with the State department of education 
assisting in the operation of the school pro- 
gram. At a hearing held before the Special 
Subcommittee on Migratory Labor of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare in Trenton, N.J., on November 30, 1959, 
the Governor and representatives of several 
government agencies and private groups ex- 
pressed approval. The vice president of the 
New Jersey Farm Bureau said: 

“We commend the New Jersey Migrant 
Labor Board for its pioneering efforts in 
establishing three summer schools for mi- 
grant children.” 

In New Jersey for several years there 
has been a law prohibiting employment in 
agriculture for children under 12 years of 
age outside school hours and during school 
vacation. 

In the past year special emphasis has been 
given to vocational training. Two experi- 
mental projects have been developed with 
foundation funds, one in Florida with a 
group of teenage boys where they are learn- 
ing skills in motor mechanics. The other 
experiment is in New Jersey, where 80 mi- 
grant boys and girls for the third summer 
have been building two model cabins, re- 
pairing an old car, planning meals, making 
skirts and dresses, cooking and serving sup- 
per for the whole group, and repairing screen 
doors on the cabins where they live for the 
summer. Last year many of the parents 
asked to be included, and it became an 
educational project in homemaking and 
family living. Two exceptionally skillful 
teachers, one in industrial arts and the 
other in home economics, directed the proj- 
ect. The head of the division of vocational 
education of the State department of ed- 
ucation served as consultant, and under his 
direction a guide for schoolteachers is be- 
ing prepared, thereby extending the influ- 
ence of the project far beyond the 80 
children immediately involved.’ 


Michigan experiments with summer schools 


The Detroit Council of Catholic Women is 
sponsoring summer schools for migrant chil- 
dren in southern Michigan. Six of the 
schools are staffed by Marygrove College, De- 
troit, and the seventh by Siena Heights Col- 
lege, Adrian, Mich. These schools have been 
operating for several years. In the summer 
of 1959 there were 440 children enrolled® 

A demonstration school in Bay County, 
Mich., financed mainly by the National Child 
Labor Committee in 1956 and 1957, was not 


*“School for Migrant Children,” Depart- 
ment of Education, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pa., 1958. 

7“An Experiment in Homemaking With the 
Children of Migrant Farm Workers,” Migrant 
Ministry, National Council of Churches, New 
York, 1957. 

8 “Regional Reports to the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women,” National Council of 
Catholic Women, Washington, D.C., 1959. 
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continued in 1958.2 Requests for funds to 
carry on the program were made to the State 
legislature but money was not granted. 


Minnesota has summer boarding schools for 
migrant children 


For many years the Crookston Diocese of 
the Catholic Church has provided boarding 
schools for the children of migrants in Moor- 
head and Crookston, Minn. In these paro- 
chial schools, rooms and gymnasiums are 
transformed into dormitories and the chil- 
dren live at the schools from Monday through 
Friday.” 

Trend: Summer schools for migrants are 
increasing. 

Questions: Is there any interest in summer 
schools for children of migrants in your 
State? Have you explored the possibilities 
with your State education departments, uni- 
versities, the U.S. Office of Education, and 
private foundations? 


University cooperation in education of mi- 
grant children 


The preceding pages mention the coopera- 
tion of universities in summer school pro- 
grams in Colorado, Michigan, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In at least two State universities, in co- 
operation with State education departments, 
school administrators and classroom teachers 
have also developed materials to help teach- 
ers who have migrant children in their class- 
rooms during the regular school year. 

“Working with Migrant Children in Our 
Schools” issued by Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla., says in the foreword: 

“This booklet is both a report of work 
accomplished by a group of teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors, in an extension class 
situation and a handbook for other teachers 
engaged in teaching children enrolled in 
schools serving both resident and migrant 
populations. 

“We brought to this work a wealth of ex- 
perience, most of us having taught in this 
area a number of years. If the reader is in- 
clined to place a high trust in experience, he 
may be assured that our cumulated experi- 
ence exceeds 300 years. 

“In addition to the contributions made by 
each of us, we drew freely upon the work 
of our fellow teachers in the Glades area and 
enlisted their aid in testing new ideas as 
they were developed.” 

“Nomads of the Classroom—Special Helps 
for Migrant Children in Arizona Classrooms” 
is a report of a workshop at Arizona State 
College, Tempe, Ariz. In addition to chapters 
on curriculums it has a section on “Hi-lights 
in Teaching the Bi-lingual Child,” a bibli- 
ography and a listing of films used in teach- 
ing. 

Since many migrant children who are in 
Florida and Arizona during the winter move 
to other States the following months, these 
materials should be especially useful to the 
teachers of these children. 

Trend: Some State universities have de- 
veloped material to help teachers of migrant 
children. 

Question: Have teachers of migrant chil- 
dren in your area seen these studies? 


Research projects of universities on educa- 
tion of migrant children 

Research projects in three universities 

concerned with the education of migrant 


® “Will You Make a School?” by Lazelle D. 
Alway, Pub. No. 421, National Child Labor 
Committee, New York City, May 1957, p. 17. 
See also “Bay County School for Migrant 
Children,” Bay County Board of Education, 
Bay City, Mich., 1956. 

20 “Farm Placement 1957,” Employment Se- 
curity Exchange No. 7, Section II Migrant 
Workers 6d, Minnesota, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C., p. 85. 
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children are supported by funds provided 
through the Office of Education, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Southern Illinois University is studying 
the effect of farm labor performed by non- 
residents on the education of their children 
and how this interference could be les- 
sened. 

The University of Wisconsin is studying 
how to design and test a feasible system of 
providing education for the children of mi- 
grants outside of their home communities. 
On January 20, 1960, the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture passed a joint resolution which affirmed 
that the State of Wisconsin intended to meet 
its responsibilities for helping to create, de- 
velop, and maintain an effective educational 
program during regular school periods and 
during the summer for the children of mi- 
grant workers in the State. 

Western Michigan University has com- 
pleted a study to clarify the educational pat- 
terns of migrant children in two localities 
in Van Buren County. The final report en- 
titled “A Study of Migrant Education—Sur- 
vey Findings in Van Bureau County, Michi- 
gan, 1957” can be purchased from Western 
Michigan University Press, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
60 cents a copy. 

Trend: Some universities are working on 
educational problems of the children of 
migrants. 

Question: What are universities in your 
area doing to find ways of improving educa- 
tion programs for migrants? 


Mr. JAVITS. The article relates to 
the efforts of Oregon, Ohio, Colorado, 
New York, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and 
other States, to develop projects in this 
field. It refers to the work of the South- 
ern Illinois University and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

It seems to me that all these efforts, 
including those in my own State of New 
York, reveal that children do attend 
summer school, and it seems to me they 
indicate that there is a market for what 
we are talking about. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, many 
needs exist throughout the United 
States, but merely because there is need 
does not necessarily mean that it is the 
Federal Government’s responsibility to 
fulfill that need. I think we have 
reached the point where our people have 
been actually reduced, over a period of 
years, to a state of dependency on the 
National Government, and we have come 
to think that it is the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility to afford a mini- 
mum standard of living for us all. I 
reject this notion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The bill is open 
to further amendment. If there be no 
further amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1124) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
Was passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I move to lay that motion on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to, 
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NATIONAL CITIZENS COUNCIL ON 
MIGRATORY LABOR 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 674, Senate bill 1132. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1132) to provide for the establishment 
of a council to be known as the National 
Citizens Council on Migratory Labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
indicated earlier, I was not aware until 
about an hour ago that all the bills per- 
taining to this subject were to be taken 
up today. There is no objection to the 
two other bills that have been passed so 
far. But the one that has been called 
up now is a very far-reaching bill. I do 
not know what the cost of the bill to the 
taxpayers would be. As I see it, it pro- 
vides for a council of 15 members. It 
provides for a director to be paid up to 
$18,000 a year. There seems to be no 
limitation as to the number of personnel 
that could be hired by the Council. Con- 
sultants could be hired. There is no 
limitation on such hiring. The fee fixed 
for consultants is up to $50 a day. As I 
read section 3 of the bill, the Council 
shall hold national and regional confer- 
ences throughout the country at inter- 
vals. There is no limitation as to that 
point. 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry is, of course, very much inter- 
ested in labor matters pertaining to the 
farm. 

I am wondering if my good friend 
from New Jersey would consent to per- 
mit the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry to take a look at S. 1132. Ican 
promise him that we will look into the 
matter at an early date and report back. 
I know that our committee has studied 
some of these problems in the past, and 
it is my judgment that the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry should have 
a look at the bill. I would suggest to 
my friend that that be done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Department of Agriculture has been 
heard from. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. They 
do not oppose the bill. It creates a Na- 
tional Advisory Council to advise us on 
the problems of migratory workers. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare has made a 
study of it, has it not? As a result of 
that study the committee is presenting 
several bills today. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. That 
is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why create a 
Council which will delve into the mat- 
ter further and which will issue, as I 
understand, under section 5 of the bill, 
reports in the nature of propaganda. 
At least, that is the way I look at it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. 
There will not be any propaganda in- 
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volved. There would be findings of fact 
and statements of honest opinion. Rep- 
resentation on the Council would be 
broad and comprehensive and would be 
complete. It would not be stacked or 
loaded in any direction. I am sure that 
the people comprising the Council, 
gathered from various groups with deep 
interest in the matter, would not be 
propagandizing the situation, but would 
be helping us to understand the prob- 
lems, so that we could more effectively 
deal with them. 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
tion 5: 

From time to time the Council shall issue 
information relating to migratory agricul- 
tural labor, in the form of publications or 
otherwise, for the use of the public gen- 
erally, and for the use of persons and insti- 
tutions engaged in work relating primarily 
to migratory agricultural labor. 


That gives power to the Council which 
is not usually given. It may be all 
right for a council to hold hearings here 
and there and report to the President. 
However, here we would be creating 
machinery by which hearings could be 
held in various parts of the country. I 
can visualize some more news films being 
put out because of the certain findings 
that the Council might make. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I point out that there 
was created by Executive Order 1089 of 
November 1960, a Presidential Interde- 
partmental Committee on Migratory 
Labor, which has, in essence, the same 
functions as those which would be given 
to the Council to be created by the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was Executive 
Order 1089. That is a further reason 
that I advance to my good friend for 
having the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry take a look at the bill. We 
would be creating a more or less perma- 
nent commission or committee here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. It is 
not more or less permanent. It is 
limited. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Five years is quite 
a long time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. It is 
less time than the Senator’s term. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand. What 
does the Senator expect the Council to 
do that cannot be done or has not been 
done by the committee appointed by 
the President? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
committee appointed by the President, 
as the junior Senator from Texas has 
said, is an interdepartmental committee 
for advising the President. It is in the 
executive department. The adminis- 
tration approves of the establishment of 
the Council that is provided in the bill. 
The proposed National Advisory Council 
would not be in the executive machinery. 
Its membership would be drawn from 
private life. It would allow us to get 
people at the grassroots who know the 
problems—farmers, workers, health offi- 
cials, educators, who live day in and day 
out with migratory workers and their 
problems—to get together and exchange 
information and to advise us. This is a 
very modest program, involving only one 


I read from sec- 
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staff director at a salary of up to $18,000 
@ year. 

I would find it much more effective 
and more efficient to stay here in Wash- 
ington and have these people, drawn 
from all over the country, to advise us 
here. It would save money, too. Our 
committee budget would be saved a very 
substantial increment from engaging in 
further study across the country, be- 
cause we have not, with these bills, un- 
locked all the problems. We still know 
that this is the most depressed economic 
group in the Nation. We are not today 
dealing with wages. We are not dealing 
with many things today. Much will re- 
main to be done even if all the bills are 
passed today. I do not see why we 
should not have the opportunity to ad- 
vice from the workers and the growers 
and other people who are knowledgeable 
in this field. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator well 
knows that once these commissions or 
committees are formed there is hardly 
any end to them. It is true that this 
Council will be limited to 5 years. How- 
ever, I can see at the end of 5 years the 
Senator saying. ““There is much more to 
be done. We ought to further extend 
it.” It strikes me that the executive 
branch has this committee already ap- 
pointed, which can be of service. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Not 
this committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; I am speaking 
about the one created by Executive 
Order 1089. I am sure that the sub- 
committee headed by my distinguished 
friend from New Jersey will be before 
the Senate next year for some more 
money to continue its studies of migra- 
tory labor. Here we would establish a 
council composed of 15 people, who 
would be forced by the act, as I under- 
stand, to hold conferences. There would 
be a number of consultants engaged also, 
and the number of these consultants is 
unlimited. The number of people the 
Council can employ is unlimited. The 
amount to be paid the consultants is $50 
a day. ‘fhis Council could grow into 
quite a large bureau, maybe even a little 
bureaucracy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Could 
the Senator from Louisiana suggest an 
amount of money that he might consid- 
er ample to meet the expenses of such 
a commission? 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator will 
permit us to take a look at this matter, 
I would appreciate it. We are inter- 
ested as well as the Senator is in these 
problems. It affects the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. The commit- 
tee has had a great deal of experience 
in this field. I would certainly like to 
have the committee take a look at the 
matter, to see what can be done about it. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Does it also occur to 
the Senator from Louisiana that the 
makeup of the committee seems to be 
weighted very much against the farmer? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, 
only three members represent farmers. 
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That would leave 12 who are nonfarm- 
ers. I can well see that if a Council 
is to be created, various segments of the 
problem ought to be represented. I can 
see that. 

I ask the Senator from New Jersey to 
let the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry consider this bill. I do not 
wish to argue or offer amendments which 
would minimize the work of the Council. 
If the Senator will agree to let the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry con- 
sider the matter for a stated period of 
time, we shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana further yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I support the sugges- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. Certainly the poor farmer, 
who is not in such good financial con- 
dition these days, has a vital stake in 
the outcome of the proposed legislation. 
I think the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry should have the privilege 
of considering the proposal and consid- 
ering it from the standpoint of how it 
will affect the farmer. So I lend my 
support to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. This is one of the 
measures to which I referred earlier this 
afternoon, when I said there were some 
bills in the whole group to which I did 
not agree. This is one that was not even 
discussed at any meeting which I per- 
sonally attended. It seems to me the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
should consider it under a time limita- 
tion which would be reasonable, because 
it appears to me that a tremendous or- 
ganization is contemplated. The bill 
provides that each member of the 
Council shall be entitled to receive $50 
a day for his attendance at a meeting, 
including travel time, and including at- 
tending at least one national meeting 
a year, and as many regional meetings 
as they may wish to attend. 

Among other items is a provision for 
an $18,000 salary for a staff director. 

It seems to me that this is a proposal 
which the people who are most affected 
ought to have a chance to examine. I 
hope the bill may be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

I remind the Senate that, as a member 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, although not serving as such, I 
attended two conferences with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], who was there as chairman of 
the Committee on Finance. Some of the 
bills were before the Committee on Fi- 
nance. I recall also that another meet- 
ing was attended by my legislative assist- 
ant when I could not attend. Perhaps 
there was more than one. 

We who are interested in this problem 
have tried to be cooperative. This is one 
of the bills with which, as written, I am 
not in accord. There is another bill, on 
child labor, with which, as written, I am 
not in accord. I have tried to be com- 
pletely cooperative. I have not opposed 
the three bills which have been passed. 
I supported two of them actively on the 
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floor. In the effort to be cooperative, I 
joined in the introduction of a bill relat- 
ing to the nursery program and also one 
with respect to the housing program. I 
think it is time for some cooperation 
from the other end of the street. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Senator from Louisiana has described 
an understandable and legitimate inter- 
est in studying more thoroughly, within 
a period of time, the proposal to which I 
have moved to proceed. I am willing to 
withdraw my motion to proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 674, S. 
1132, and to suggest that for a week the 
Senate not proceed to its consideration. 
That would give the Senator from Louisi- 
ana time to look into and think further 
about the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the Senator 
from New Jersey agree to have the bill 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, conditioned on the 
committee reporting the bill back, say, a 
week from today? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I hope the Sena- 
tor in charge of the bill will give the 
proposal the consideration which it 
merits. After all, he and his committee 
have spent much time on the bill. I 
think he is being quite generous in 
agreeing to postpone the consideration 
of the bill after it had been announced, 
not only on yesterday, but also several 
days previously, that it would be brought 
up today. I should think that a week’s 
time would be more than fair. It would 
mean a delay in the consideration of 
the bill which was slated for action to- 
day. That would provide the chairman 
and the other members of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry all the 
time they need to consider the proposal. 

I hope that just as the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HoLLanp] has 
shown cooperation, in spite of his op- 
position to certain proposals, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana, with 
his usual courtesy and graciousness, will 
do the same thing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. As I 
understand the suggestion of the ma- 
jority leader, it is that the bill be held 
on the calendar, but not be taken up for 
a week, so as to give the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana, the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, a chance to consider it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I had hoped that 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry might perhaps call in some wit- 
nesses to testify. We have a special sub- 
committee which would consider this 
proposal. However, we should like to 
have the bill before our committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Louisiana could, of course, call in wit- 
nesses on this subject. He could have 
the bill, a copy of which is on the desk 
of every Senator, before his committee 
for consideration. However, I hope he 
will not push his point too far. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I suggested to 
the Senator from New Jersey, I would 
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agree to report the bill back next Fri- 
day. I do not wish to hold hearings, 
which might result in the chairman hav- 
ing to pay for the hearings. The bill 
will have to be before us, as I under- 
stand, before hearings can be held. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am certain that 
neither the chairman, nor, for that mat- 
ter, any member of the committee, would 
have to pay for any hearings which 
would be conducted; but I hope that a 
degree of consideration will be shown. 
I fear that if what is being asked with 
respect to Calendar No. 674, S. 1132, 
were to be allowed, the first thing we 
know, Calendar No. 673, S. 1123, to 
amend section 13(c) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 with respect to 
the exemption of agricultural employees 
from the child labor provisions of such 
act, and other measures, would be re- 
ferred to the Senator’s committee, and 
that bills of other kinds would be re- 
ferred to other committees. In that way, 
the due procedures which are proper in 
the Senate would, I think, be carried 
to extreme lengths. I hope that the 
proper procedure will prevail. 

Even though this particular proposal 
has not yet been laid before the Senate, 
because Senators decided to do some 
talking about it before that act was per- 
formed, it was agreed earlier this after- 
noon, by those who are interested in 
this proposal, that there would be an 
hour’s limitation, one-half hour to be 
allocated to each side. 

I hope it will be possible to proceed to 
the consideration of the bill; or if that 
is not possible, that the Senator from 
Louisiana, the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, will 
agree to the proposal for a postpone- 
ment on the basis of the suggestion made 
by the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WILLiamMs]. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
certainly am not qualified at the moment 
to discuss the bill as it ought to be dis- 
cussed. I should certainly like to have 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry consider it, because that commit- 
tee has studied problems of this kind be- 
fore. It strikes me that we ought to 
have such an opportunity at least. 
Since the Senator from New Jersey will 
not agree to have the bill committed to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, I will accept the proposal to post- 
pone action until at least a week from 
today, in order to afford the committee 
an opportunity to study the bill. 

Mr. S of New Jersey. I 
wonder if the Senator from Louisiana 
will not agree that we are, as the ma- 
jority leader has suggested, simply fol- 
lowing the orderly procedures of the 
Senate. Many bills are referred to com- 
mittees when other committees have an 
interest in them. Many bills which 
come under the jurisdiction of one com- 
mittee are of considerable interest to 
other committees, of course. 

I hope the Senator understands that, 
by postponing for a week the further 
consideration of the bill, pursuant to the 
request, he will have full and adequate 
Opportunity for the purposes of the 
Study he has in mind. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield? 
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Mr, WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
believe that both the Senator from New 
Jersey, the Senator in charge of the bill, 
and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, are 
willing to act in accord with the sugges- 
tion which has been made, namely, that 
consideration of Calendar No. 674, Senate 
bill 1132, to provide for the establish- 
ment of a council to be known as the 
“National Citizens Council on Migratory 
Labor,” be postponed for no longer than 
1 week, with the proviso, as I under- 
stand, that it can be brought up again 
by next Friday. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. That 
is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Jersey withdraw 
his motion to have the Senate consider 
the bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion has been withdrawn. 





EXEMPTION OF AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYEES FROM CHILD LABOR 
PROVISIONS 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I re- 
alize that the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. WILLIAMS] probably is preparing in 
due course to move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 673, Senate bill 1123, to amend sec- 
tion 13(c) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 with respect to the exemp- 
tion of agricultural employees from the 
child labor provisions of such Act. I 
think the bill comes exclusively within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, because it 
proposes an amendment of the Wage and 
Hour Act. So there cannot be any dis- 
agreement on that score. 

However, I am greatly concerned with 
a completely novel provision of the bill; 
namely, the one to make the employers 
of children in agricultural labor abso- 
lutely liable, regardless of any defense— 
there could be none—for any injury or 
for death “arising out of or in the course 
of such employment.” 

It seems to me that to visit so drastic 
a penalty upon the employers of child 
agricultural labor—a more drastic pen- 
alty than that visited by any other Fed- 
eral law upon any other employer of 
children—would be manifestly wrong 
and indefensible. 

I am sure this situation has come in- 
to being without a realization of the very 
great and prejudicial departure proposed 
by means of this amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Florida directing his remarks to Calen- 
dar No. 675, Senate bill 1124? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; I am addressing 
my remarks to Calendar No. 673, Senate 
bill 1123. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has Calendar No. 673 
been passed? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No, it has not been 
passed. Of the five bills which were 
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scheduled to be brought up at this time, 
it is the only one which has not yet been 
considered by the Senate. Three of the 
bills listed have been passed. Two were 
passed with my active support; the other 
was passed without active objection from 
me. 

But in Senate bill 1123, on page 2, 
beginning in line 14, will be found a 
completely novel proposal to visit liabil- 
ity upon an employer of agricultural 
labor. Let me say this bill permits the 
employment of minors under certain 
conditions, and at certain distances 
from their homes, and would give them 
certain advantages. 

But I now wish to read the provision 
which would visit upon farmers more 
drastic liability than that visited upon 
any other employer group in the Nation. 
This provision appears on page 2, be- 
ginning in line 14: 

(d)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the employer of any employee under 
the age of eighteen who is (A) employed in 
agriculture, and (B) engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce, 
shall (unless such employee is his own chiid 
or a child with respect to whom he stands 
in the place of a parent) be liable, regard- 
less of fault, in money damages for disabil- 
ity or death of the child arising out of or 
in the course of such employment. 


The amount of damages to be re- 
covered is then stated to be that set 
forth under State law, and the like. 

The Wages and Hours Act does not 
contain a similar provision; neither does 
any other act, so far as we can ascertain. 

I have asked the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress to at- 
tempt to ascertain whether any provi- 
sion so drastic already has been enacted 
into any Federal law, but it could not 
find any applicable to any other em- 
ployer or any other group of employers 
in the Nation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In view of what the 
Senator from Florida has said, is he 
aware of any statue—and I state 
frankly that I have never been aware 
of any such statute—which would make 
a person liable for a tort, without re- 
gard to whose fault the accident was? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not immediately 
recall any such statute. There may be 
such; but I addressed such an inquiry 
to the Library of Congress, and asked 
them to check on this matter; and they 
reported to me that they could not find 
any such provision in any Federal law. 
Similarily, my legal staff was not able to 
find any such provision of law. Cer- 
tainly the Wage and Hour Act does not 
contain any provision visiting any such 
heavy degree of liability upon any other 
group of employers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
in the main the workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws are State laws? As I under- 
stand those laws, the great change 
which they introduced, as compared 
with the common law, was that whereas 
the common law imposed liability only 
if the employer was at fault and was 
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not excused by the various common- 
law defenses, the essence of the work- 
men’s compensation law is that if the 
accident occurs in the course of em- 
ployment, then, regardless of actual re- 
sponsibility, the legal responsibility is 
lodged upon the employer where the 
accident occurred. This is justified for 
three reasons: First, it avoids suits as to 
the comparative responsibility; second, it 
is the best point at which to lodge the 
responsibility with a view to reviewing 
accidents; and, third, because the re- 
sponsibility thus is placed on the person 
who is best able to provide compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois is correct in some 
of his statements, but not in all of 
them. There are at least two Federal 
workmen’s compensation laws. One 
deals with Federal employees generally. 
The other deals with maritime employ- 
ees like longshoremen and _ harbor 
workers. 

My point is that after permitting the 
employment of children in agriculture 
under certain conditions, this measure 
would impose on the farmer much 
greater responsibility, and would assess 
it against him regardless of fault—for 
instance, if a child died from a bee sting 
received while he was hoeing, or received 
a self-imposed injury, due to his own 
carelessness, while hoeing. I do not 
believe that was the intention of the 
committee, because this provision would 
impose a heavier degree of liability than 
that imposed upon any other employers 
of children, in an occupation which is 
exempt from almost all provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not think we 
have yet reached a stage of disagree- 
ment or difference; I believe we are now 
attempting to ascertain the facts. 
Does the Senator find the formula set 
forth on page 2, in line 1, in regard to 
the responsibility arising from the 
course of such employment, different 
from that the normal standards im- 
posed by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have not had an 
opportunity to compare the two; but I 
suspect that this formula is quite like 
that to be found in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts; and I notice later 
in the bill a provision authorizing ap- 
plication of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. But that is no remedy at all 
for a small farmer remote from knowl- 
edge of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act provisions or from persons selling 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 

To impose this kind of requirement 
upon small farmers all over the Nation 
I think is something the Senate would 
not want to consider doing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Iam 
sure the Senator is aware that in his 
State of Florida the representative of 
the Fruit & Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion advised us that over 75 percent of 
the farmers and growers now have 
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workmen’s compensation insurance. All 
we do here is create a liability, which 
can be discharged through the work- 
men’s compensation statutes of the var- 
ious States and the insurance programs 
that most people avail themselves of 
under those statutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is no doubt 
that would be an adequate handling for 
the employer of a large amount of labor, 
or the large farmer who thinks about 
the matter of getting workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance and can afford to 
pay it; and there is likewise no doubt 
that the very association which the Sen- 
ator mentioned, the Florida Fruit & Veg- 
etable Association, has complained bit- 
terly against this provision of this bill 
to me. They say the average small 
farmer would be left without a remedy, 
and generally he would be without 
knowledge of the fact that he was sub- 
ject to some liability until some child 
stubbed his toe, or got stung by a bee, 
or got hurt as a result of a fall out of 
a truck which was carrying him to a 
field where he was going to pick beans, 
or another accident occurring in the 
course of his employment. 

The Senator from Florida may be the 
only Senator who feels that way, but I 
could not possibly give my consent to 
passing a bill of this kind which would 
visit such a penalty upon small farmers 
all over this Nation, when I know per- 
fectly well that most of them will not 
know how to protect themselves, and 
even if they know how, many will not 
be able to protect themselves financially. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I want to say to the 
Senator from Florida that he is not the 
only Senator on the floor who feels that 
way. We have spent years and years 
talking about the plight of the farmer. 
I have lived in a farming community for 
the last 30 years of my life. I think I 
know a little of the farmer’s problems 
and the tough time he has facing up to 
increasing costs of his equipment and 
everything else he buys. 

In my own State, for many years the 
workmen’s compensation law required 
that an employer must have eight or 
more employees to come under the law. 
I believe the number required has been 
lowered somewhat, but I am not in a 
position to say offhand what the num- 
ber is. But in a case like this, the family 
farmer, who works his own land, with 
perhaps the aid of a neighbor who helps 
him and who trades work with him, and 
with the help of their half grown boys, 
in putting in or getting out his his crop, 
would be absolutely at the mercy of al- 
most anyone, under the provisions of this 
bill. If, for example, his neighbor hap- 
pened to be a person who was wholly 
unscrupulous, and his child was injured 
while helping, he could absolutely wipe 
the farmer out of his land and every- 
thing else. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield so I 
may reply to that point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator from 
Colorado has concluded, I shall be glad 
to yield. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I wish 
to make a comment at that point. What 
we are trying to do is cover a liability 
with workmen’s compensation. Work- 
men’s compensation programs provide 
schedules for disabilities which limit 
liability—far from wiping the farmer 
out. If the farmer does not have work- 
men’s compensation, and if a youngster 
who is an employee gets hurt, the em- 
ployee can bring a suit under the com- 
mon law. The case goes before a jury. 
If the boy had lost an arm and I were 
in the employer’s position, I would much 
rather be subject to a workmen’s com- 
pensation schedule limited by the law 
than be liable for an unlimited jury find- 
ing. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I know exactly what 
the Senator is trying to do. I am under 
no disillusionment as to what the Sen- 
ator is trying to do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Then 
the Senator should be in favor of this 
bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iam opposed to it. In 
the first place, I do not believe in bring- 
ing every farmer of the United States 
under the Federal laws and having him 
irked and whipped, as he will be, by in- 
spections and by the payment of fees to 
a Federal workmen’s compensation sys- 
tem. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. This 
bill relies completely on the State work- 
men’s compensation systems. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The farmer would not 
pay under the State system unless the 
State law so provided. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. All 
States except Alabama provide for it, 
and I have an amendment prepared to 
cover this exception. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, my 
understanding—and I have had no 
chance to make a survey of it—is that 
some States do not provide for work- 
men’s compensation insurance for agri- 
cultural workers. I do not make any 
statement as to how many States do or 
do not have such laws, but I understand 
there are some that do not. But quite 
entirely aside from that question, work- 
men’s compensation insurance is de- 
signed to take care of industrial risks 
and risks of large operations where there 
are sizable numbers of people employed 
and where employers have means to pro- 
tect themselves, as well as knowledge of 
and contact with insurance firms from 
whom they can purchase workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 

I have not heard anybody even sug- 
gest heretofore, and I am surprised to 
find anyone suggesting, that workmen’s 
compensation be adopted as a method 
to be followed in protecting the small 
farmers throughout this Nation in the 
employment of child workers that would 
be permitted by this bill. 

Let me for a moment read from this 
bill. The exemption from the ordinary 
provisions of the bill will be found be- 
ginning at the bottom of page 3 of this 
bill, at line 22, and going over onto page 
4. I simply read the classifications of 
the children working in agriculture out- 
side school hours who are covered by 
the exemption: 

(A) Employed by his parent, or by a per- 
son standing in the place of his parent, on 
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a farm owned or operated by such parent 
or person— 


That particular class, and only that 
class, is exempted from this absolute 
liability provision— 

(B) Is 14 years of age or over— 


So this permits the employment of 
children 14 years or over in agriculture 
outside school hours— 

(C) Is 12 years of age or over and is 
employed on a farm within the county of 
the employee’s permanent residence or within 
an adjoining county, but not more than 
25 miles from the employee’s permanent 
residence. 


It is quite obvious that most child 
labor in agriculture outside school hours 
is permitted by the bill, but the pos- 
sibility of using such labor will be cut 
off by this provision which, when it be- 
comes generally known and understood 
by farmers, will cause many farmers, the 
very farmers who need and have cus- 
tomarily hired the children of their 
neighbors in making a crop to avoid giv- 
ing those children this means of earn- 
ing money. This is because they will 
not know how to purchase workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 

They do not have the means to do it. 
They do not have the contacts to do it. 
I have never before heard the suggestion 
that small employers of that kind should 
be required to secure workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mad- 
am President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to make one 
additional statement. 

The reason I bring this up at this 
time, prior to the making of a motion to 
consider the bill, is that it is apparent 
we are to be delayed a week while the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
considers the other bill. I do not know 
what we can suggest by way of amend- 
ments. I have not come up with any 
suggestion which I think would be ap- 
propriate or adequate to deal with the 
situation. To work out a solution, I sug- 
gest that the Senator agree to have the 
bill come up a week from today. I will 
agree, so far as I am concerned, to have 
no objection to its being considered at 
that time. That will give us an oppor- 
tunity to study the problem. It will give 
us an opportunity to advise with counsel 
for the various farm organizations, and 
perhaps get somebody to work out a tol- 
erable amendment. 

I think I understand what the Senator 
seeks to do. If the Senator would prop- 
erly limit the application of the work- 
men’s compensation laws to employers 
of a certain size, to those employing a 
certain number of employees, I might be 
willing to accept it. There is no such 
limitation provided. 

It seems to me we could not properly 
proceed in this way. I do not believe one 
Senator, realizing the effect, including 
the Senator from New Jersey would wish 
to impose such a penalty upon every 
small farmer in the Nation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mad- 
am President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. What 
the Senator suggests is a delay so that 
we may talk to farmers and growers and 
work out the problem. I must say, that 
has been done. That is what we have 
done in the Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor and in the full committee. That 
is what we have done in informal meet- 
ings with the Senator and his staff. Per- 
haps the Senator was not present. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not for this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. This 
bill was considered when we gathered 
around the table with the senior Sena- 
tor from Virginia. The Senator’s assist- 
ant was present. Mr. Triggs of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation was 
present. Other representatives of other 
growers were present. Some gentlemen 
from Virginia were present. We labored 
and labored and labored, and this was 
the final conclusion. 

I will say that in the original form the 
bill I introduced in February, and the 
bill introduced by the senior Senator 
from New York, did not have this type 
of a provision providing for liability and 
the discharge of liability under the 
workmen’s compensation statutes of the 
various States. In the original bill we 
gave the Secretary of Labor the author- 
ity to define those areas which were par- 
ticularly hazardous, which would be un- 
der the reach of the child labor laws. 
This appeared to involve a cumbersome 
national program of having inspectors 
going to the farms all over the country. 

With the help of the committee of the 
other body, we evolved this provision as 
the best and most efficient means of 
meeting the problem of the injured 
youngster and getting him covered by 
workmen’s compensation insurance in 
the same manner that other employees 
outside of agriculture are covered. 

I am appalled by the thought that we 
should not insure our risks and cover 
with workmen’s compensation the 
youngsters employed in agriculture be- 
tween 12 and 18, when everybody else 
in industry is covered. Agriculture is 
the third most hazardous industry, by 
all statistics, in our country. Behind 
mining and construction comes agri- 
culture—not manufacturing. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I know the Senator 
wishes to have the Recorp clear. This 
bill was not discussed at any meeting at- 
tended by the Senator from Florida. 
This bill, as I understand from my legis- 
lative assistant, was discussed at a later 
meeting attended by the Senator from 
New Jersey, the Senator from Virginia, 
and others. Our adviser from the 
Florida group, Mr. Morefield, was not 
present and did not attend that meeting. 
Apparently he did not know of this 
change in the provision, which appar- 
ently took place after that meeting. Am 
I correct in that understanding? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Senator’s very able assistant was pres- 
ent when this matter was discussed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My own feeling is 
that to be given a week is a small request 
to be made by a Senator who feels deeply 
affected by the proposal, and who has 
been very cooperative in the considera- 
tion of most of the program, since it will 
be necessary to consider one of these 
measures a week from now anyway. 
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That would give us an opportunity to 
work out a more satisfactory approach to 
the problem. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
do not yield for that purpose. I have 
the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. I did not realize that. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I understood the 
Senator from New Jersey was conferring 
with the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
do I correctly understand that the Sen- 
ate is still considering Calendar No. 673? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No mo- 
tion is pending. The Senator from 
Florida has the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
made these remarks, which I thought 
would be shorter than this, prior to the 
making of a motion to consider the 
measure. Frankly, I was surprised to 
learn of the severity proposed in the bill. 
I have moved as fast as I could to have 
the statutes searched, both in my own 
office and in the Library of Congress. I 
find no precedent like this applicable to 
children engaged in labor. Certainly 
there is none under the Wage and Hour 
Act, which has other provisions appli- 
cable to the employment of children. 

For instance, the next subsection has 
to do with employment of children for 
the delivery of newspapers, and there is 
no such language as is proposed, visiting 
absolute liability upon the employers in 
that case. Ido not think the Senate will 
wish to single out the farming popula- 
tion and to say that they alone should 
be under such a provision. If that is the 
judgment of the Senate, after we have 
had an opportunity to study the problem 
and after we have had an opportunity 
to make such suggestions for amend- 
ment as we deem appropriate, of course 
I shall bow to the Senate’s judgment. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I discussed this prob- 
lem a few minutes ago with the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida and also 
briefly with the Senator from New 
Jersey. I believe and hope that this 
may be given further consideration, so 
that the Senate and Senators will have 
time to study the provision. 

I think all of us are moved by human- 
itarian motives and instincts to protect 
minors, and certainly to protect the 
young men and women of the ages men- 
tioned in the bill. 

I think that protection might be ob- 
tained in many ways. It could be ob- 
tained by setting up certain require- 
ments for safety and so forth upon the 
farm, to which the farmer would have 
to adhere. It might be that the Senate, 
after consideration, will say, ‘““You shall 
apply a law of total responsibility to the 
farmers.” 

I must say I do not know of any other 
situation in our law which applies that 
rule. Even under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, I do. not not know that 
that rule is applied to an employer if 
he does not come under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 
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Even if we accept the idea of total 
liability without regard to negligence 
on the part of the farmer, there is a 
further defect in the bill. The only way 
a farmer could protect himself would be 
to put himself under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, yet it is provided that 
he must do it within 60 days. 

Whatever point of view one takes, we 
all have great regard for the work which 
has been done, and we are in sympathy 
with the purposes of the measure. 

I believe, as to the broad step, we 
should have some time to consider its 
effect and to study it. 

I make this suggestion merely to meet 
what the Senator is trying to do, and 
also with recognition that there are 
greater duties upon farmers and other 
persons with respect to minors and with 
respect to those who have low wage 
practices. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
thank the Senator from Kentucky. I 
confirm the fact that we did confer on 
the subject the Senator from Kentucky 
mentions a few minutes before this col- 
loquy started, which is insufficient time 
to advise the agricultural community 
throughout this Nation of such a drastic 
proposed change in law. I thoroughly 
concur with him that more time should 
be given. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, 
the Recorp shows that last week it was 
announced that S. 1124 and S. 1130 
would be taken up, but as to the bill 
that we are now discussing and the other 
bill that was postponed, announcement 
was made as to them only yesterday. 
The bills to which I have referred were 
reported from committee on August 9. 
I believe the request made by the Sen- 
ator from Florida is a legitimate one, 
and the Senator from New Jersey ought 
to be in accord with it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. 
Madam President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. We 
know that we are dealing with a difficult 
area. When we started with the sub- 
committee 2 years ago, I had the atti- 
tude—and I know my good friend the 
senior Senator from New York did also, 
as did other members of the commit- 
tee—that we would go about our work 
quietly and, we hoped, effectively. 

We were not going to move with emo- 
tion and sensation. We never have. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
the Senator is certainly correct. As I 
have said repeatedly, and I do so again, 
I pay tribute to the kindly and consider- 
ate way in which the Senator from New 
Jersey has handled matters. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. In 
our efforts during the last months, par- 
ticularly, we have had the benefit of the 
counsel of the senior Senator from Flor- 
ida hour after hour. I could not ex- 
press adequately the contribution which 
he has made to our deliberations. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. At 
this time, if the senior Senator from 
Florida wants us to postpone further 
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consideration of this measure in order to 
give more study which will allow us to 
deal more effectively with the problem 
of youngsters injured in agriculture, I 
would be the first to feel that he has 
every legitimate right to ask for it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey most gratefully. Does 
the majority leader wish to be recog- 
nized? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
have the floor when the Senator finishes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield the floor, aft- 
er thanking the Senators involved in 
the handling of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
agree with the Senator from New Jersey 
that one would not wish to precipitate 
action in view of the deep feeling of the 
Senator from Florida. We are making 
no grandstand play about the humani- 
tarian aspects involved. We all under- 
stand that aspect. It is basic to our 
discussion. Would it not be useful, how- 
ever, if the Senator from New Jersey 
should make a part of the Recorp an 
analysis of the workmen’s compensation 
statutes of the various States which 
have been researched in order to demon- 
strate whether such compensation is or 
is not available. The question also has 
a bearing—and this worries me, too— 
upon the effective date. We have had 
some views from the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, for example, ex- 
pressing great concern about the date of 
applicability. I suggest that, in view of 
all those considerations, we would all 
be helped by having made a part of the 
Recorp a careful analysis of the existing 
state of the workmen’s compensation 
laws in all 50 States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
approve the suggestion. I hope that 
course will be followed by the Senator 
from New Jersey and his staff. I also 
request the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMs], as able lawyers, 
much more closely in touch with this 
whole field of operations than I am, to 
cudgel their brains a bit to see how we 
can get out of this situation, because 
neither of them would want to have 
imposed this particular condition upon a 
small farmer employing two or three 
children. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think we must give 
priority to protection of children. I am 
sure everyone would agree with that 
statement. In my own State it happens 
that anyone who employes more than 
two people, even domestic help, is re- 
quired to obtain workmen’s compensa- 
tion. That may not be the universal 
rule. 

Also in my own State workmen’s com- 
pensation is easily available. They even 
have a State agency to insure risks that 
find it difficult to get insurance other- 
wise. 

Again that may not be true elsewhere. 
But one thing is sure. Recognizing the 
need and the fact that we must take 
some real action with respect to child 
labor in order to protect children, we 
shall also have to architect the practical 
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provisions, and so I hope we shall use 
the time effectively. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank both Sena- 
tors. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. W1tt1aMs] for the cour- 
tesy and graciousness which he has 
shown. They are his hallmark and al- 
ways have been. 

I also thank the Senator from Florida 
for making it very clear that the pro- 
posal which we were almost on the point 
of considering was not something which 
he, under any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, thinks should have been referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry as was proposed for the pre- 
vious matter. 

I also thank the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER] for agreeing to 
accept a week’s delay in the considera- 
tion of the measure so that, if possible, it 
can be considered next Friday. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would not want the 
Recorp to be clouded on this subject. 
I thought the previous measure was of 
such a nature that it could with all pro- 
priety be referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. But 
I do not think that is the case with refer- 
ence to the measure which we are now 
talking about, the child labor amend- 
ment to the wage and hour law. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is what I was 
trying to say. I am glad that the Sena- 
tor from Florida has reinforced my 
statement. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
for the information of the Senate, and 
after discussion with the distinguished 
minority leader, I make the following 
announcement: If action can be com- 
pleted upon the pending business, and 
if consideration of Calendar No. 685, 
H.R. 4785, relating to withholding for 
State employee retirement disability, 
and death benefit system purposes, on 
the compensation of certain civilian 
employees of the National Guard; can 
be completed. Calendar No. 665, H.R. 
6765, to authorize acceptance of an 
amendment to the articles of agree- 
ment of the International Finance Cor- 
poration permitting investment in cap- 
ital stock; Calendar No. 1712, H.R. 
2883, an act to amend title 28 entitled 
“Judiciary and Judicial Procedure” of 
the United States Code to provide for 
the defense of suits against Federal em- 
ployees arising out of their operation of 
motor vehicles in the scope of their em- 
ployment and for other purposes; Cal- 
endar No. 730, S. Res. 141, a resolution 
to express the sense of the Senate on 
time for holding national conventions 
for nominations of President and Vice 
President; and Calendar No. 743, H.R. 
3596, an act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands to 
Purvis C. Vickers, Robert I. Vickers, and 
Joseph M. Vickers, a copartnership do- 
ing business as Vickers Bros., can be 
completed, it is anticipated that the 
Senate will adjourn until Monday. 
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This is not a carrot, or a series of car- 
rots, being held out. We have made 
fairly good progress. Most of the pro- 
posed legislation remaining is not con- 
troversial, and if we can complete the 
work within a reasonable period—say 
between 6 and 7 o’clock tonight—it is 
the intention to go over until Monday. 


CENSORSHIP, FRUSTRATED NA- 
TIONAL POLICIES, AND GAGGING 
OF MILITARY ANTI-COMMUNIST 
STATEMENTS AND SEMINARS 


Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
since the mid-1940’s it has been the 
policy, aim, and goal of international 
communism to weaken by any method, 
ruse, or device the economic, political, 
and moral structure of the United States 
of America. 

Since 1951 the Soviets have stream- 
lined their contacts with foreign agents 
and sympathizers. This new system 
makes the detection of Communist 
agents extremely difficult. The primary 
interest of the Soviets is information to 
be forwarded to the Soviet policymakers. 
Military and technical intelligence are 
secondary. A Communist Party member 
or sympathizer in a policy control posi- 
tion will be contacted only occasionally 
by MVD experts. His job is to hold his 
sensitive position in order to influence 
policy in favor of the Communists. He 
will assist another Communist or sym- 
pathizers to retain their positions or to 
be shifted or elevated to other sensitive 
spots. These methods, combined with 
techniques of psychological warfare, are 
the principal Communist weapons of at- 
tack against us internally. 

The expertise of the Communists is 
attested to by our experience with years 
of frustrated policies. 

Many of our policy decisions when ex- 
amined must be attributed to our con- 
ditioned reaction to stimuli administered 
as portions of the Communist attacks of 
psychological war’ In order to recognize 
the ideas still being fostered upon us, we 
must examine those concepts which the 
Communists are still feeding us as a 
part of their total war upon our exist- 
ence. These ideas are systematically and 
invariably fed by international Com- 
munist psychological warfare organiza- 
tions into our official estimates and policy 
statements by innumerable means. 
These ideas have been, and are, respon- 
sible for the frustration of our attempts 
to combat the Communist menace. 
Every blow conceived to strike at the 
heart of communism, if not thereby com- 
pletely precluded, has been deflected. 

Typical of such ideas were those which 
halted our drive toward victory in the 
Korean war. Official estimates and 
policy statements contained the sugges- 
tion that “Korea is an inconclusive 
operation” and that “an aggresive pur- 
suit of our military mission in Korea 
could lead to general war.” 

Madam President, it was not inevita- 
ble that the Korean war had to be in- 
conclusive; rather it was inconclusive 
because the information given to us 
Psychologically conditioned us to the as- 
sumption that it was inevitably incon- 
Clusive. Similarly, we were during the 
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Korean conflict, and for that matter 
are today, being conditioned to an over- 
powering fear of general war. Madam 
President, it should be obvious to us all, 
as it certainly is to in-depth students of 
communism, that positive action, even 
positive military action when the chips 
are down, by the United States will not 
precipitate a nuclear holocaust. As 
Lenin himself expressed it, communism 
advances “two steps forward, one step 
backward.” The fallacious idea that 
“Korea is an inconclusive operation” in 
which “an aggressive pursuit of our mili- 
tary mission in Korea could lead to gen- 
eral war,” completely pounded into us 
by psychological attack, resulted in our 
frustration in Korea. 

Other examples of ideas pounded into 
us by the Communist brainwashing ef- 
fort are as follows: 

First. The United States should bring 
about changes in the Sino-Soviet empire 
by evolution instead of revolution. Such 
an assumption left, and leaves, the heart 
of Communist power unmolested, and 
the Communists free to concentrate on 
the offensive while we settle for a defen- 
sive position. 

Second. Soviet vulnerabilities are of 
such a nature that under present con- 
ditions efforts to exploit them vigorously 
will not contribute to the realization of 
U.S. objectives. Again, this gives the 
Soviets a clear field in which to operate 
without guarding their own backyards. 

Third. Ideological motivations are rel- 
atively unimportant. This little gem of 
deception has resulted in halting any 
concentrated drive against the Marxist- 
Socialist-Communist conspiracy. 

Fourth. The United States must not 
appear intransigent or too anti-Com- 
munist since this might convey the atti- 
tude that we are not interested in peace. 
This concept is designed to insure that 
we remain forever on the defensive. In 
it lies the seed of unilateral disarma- 
ment, and the scrapping of the B~-70 
program to give the appearance of peace 
seeking. 

Fifth. There is no reliable intelligence 
available that an international Commu- 
nist conspiracy exists. This is patently 
absurd, for such evidence is available to 
convince us beyond any shadow of a 
doubt, if we will but open our minds 
and examine the evidence. The Com- 
munists, as did the Nazis, brag continu- 
ously about their conspiracy. 

Sixth. The time for a rollback of 
Soviet power is not in the foreseeable 
future. It would be hard to conceive 
a more defeatist attitude or one which 
would more tightly circumscribe any 
positive action against the heart of the 
Communist conspiracy in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Seventh. A present revolt or detach- 
ment of a satellite must be ruled out. 
The acceptance of such fallacious pre- 
cepts condemns all hope of oppressed 
people and necessarily embodies com- 
plete acceptance of Soviet expansion. 

Eighth. The United States should sup- 
port any established independent Com- 
munist regime which appears to defy 
Moscow. This not only results in our 
material and moral support of our god- 
less enemy, communism, but ignores the 
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irrefutable efforts of the singleness of 
purpose of the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

Ninth. The United States should as- 
sist any nationalistic Communist lead- 
ers to assert their independence of the 
Kremlin. This idea condemns millions of 
Yugoslavs and Poles to subjugation at 
the hands of Communist dictators, and 
provides the rationale by which we are 
pressured to grant diplomatic recogni- 
tion and United Nations membership for 
Red China. 

These are but a few of the policies re- 
sulting from Communist psychological 
warfare directed against us. The effect 
of these few is devastating. There are 
many more. I could name 10 more or 
10 times 10 more. All are as insidious 
as the ones I have named, and their 
cumulative effect can be well titled “Long 
Years of Frustrated Policy.” 

Madam President, the psychological 
warfare of international communism 
against the United States can only be 
effective so long as the American people 
are either apathetic or without complete 
understanding of the total nature of 
communism and its methods of opera- 
tion. It is no surprise, therefore, that 
when anti-Communist educational ac- 
tivities began to flourish and show signs 
of catching on around the country, the 
Communists would commence an all-out 
counterattack. That counterattack be- 
gan this year and has now reached a 
full crescendo. The counterattack takes 
the form of anti-anti-communism, and 
is designed to stamp out each and every 
effort to alert the American people to 
the Communist menace. 

The foremost target of this attack is 
our Military Establishment. There are 
two principal reasons why the Commu- 
nist-originated campaign has been lev- 
eled at the military. First, and most ob- 
vious, it is in the military officers that 
the knowledge, which has resulted from 
intensive study and training as to the 
nature of the enemy, resides which is 
available to alert the American public, 
in and out of uniform, to the total men- 
ace of communism. Secondly, and of 
equal importance, the attack on the mili- 
tary could be camouflaged behind a 
smokescreen of civilian versus military 
control. In conjunction with all their 
other facilities, the Communists have 
launched the attack with a barrage of 
psychological warfare. ‘Their successes 
are a sad commentary on our under- 
standing of our enemy. 

As I have previously mentioned on the 
floor, one effect of this campaign is cen- 
sorship of the statements of military 
leaders, which goes far beyond any re- 
quirement of security classifications or 
the insurance of compliance with ci- 
vilian-made policy, unless we admit in 
the latter instance that we have adopted 
the very policies impressed upon us 
by Communist psychological warfare 
attacks. What other explanation could 
there be for censoring the expressions 
“Communist conspiracy directed toward 
domination of the world” or “Soviet in- 
filtration menacing this Nation and ex- 
tending throughout far corners of the 
globe” or “insidious ideology of world 
communism”? ‘These expressions, Mad- 
am President, are too aptly conceived 
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to stimulate in an audience a desire for 
further information and study concern- 
ing the particulars of the Communist 
conspiracy and the methods by which 
it works. Such a desire for knowledge, 
if fulfilled, could only spell defeat for 
Communist psychological warfare, and 
recognition and rejection of the falla- 
cious concepts by which the Communists 
have so long managed to frustrate our 
fight against them. 

The success of the Communist cam- 
paign is apparent elsewhere, particularly 
in the cancellations and postponements 
of anti-Communist seminars in which 
the cooperation of military personnel, or 
use of military facilities, has been 
scheduled. 

In the last few days there have been 
numerous press reports of postpone- 
ments or cancellations of such seminars. 
Among them are ones scheduled for 
Fredericksburg, Va.; Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, Ind.; Glenview Naval Air Station, 
Ill.; Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, 
Tex.; and Shreveport, La. Madam Pres- 
ident, I ask that articles which report 
such actions and published in the Wash- 
ington Post of August 24, the Richmond, 
Va., News-Leader of August 22; the Chi- 
cago Daily News of August 4; La Prensa 
of San Antonio, Tex., of August 3; the 
Indianapolis News of August 18; the 
Shreveport Journal of August 14; and 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch of August 
24, be printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
how much longer will we, or, for that 
matter, how much longer can we, sub- 
mit docilely to Communist psychologi- 
cal warfare? How much more will we 
limit the use of our sole weapon against 
such psychological war—the understand- 
ing by Americans of communism and its 
methods? We are busy sowing the seeds 
of our own defeat, and the harvest will 
soon be at hand. It will be a Commu- 
nist harvest of our lives and liberty. 
Who will rise now to stay the hand with 
the hammer and sickle? 


EXHIsIrT 1 
[From the Washington Post, Aug. 24, 1961] 
FULBRIGHT TreED TO Row Over CAMP SEMINAR 


FREDERICKSBURG, August 23.—Postpone- 
ment of a seminar for Maryland and Vir- 
ginia National Guardsmen was attributed 
yesterday to a too-heavy training schedule 
amid protests that Senator J. W. Fut- 
BRIGHT, Democrat of Arkansas, had helped 
sabotage the anti-Communist indoctrina- 
tion session scheduled here for Friday. 

Maj. Gen. William C. Purnell, command- 
ing the 29th National Guard Division cur- 
rently in training at nearby Camp A. P. 
Hill, said the proposed seminar “will be held 
later in the fall, when summer training prob- 
lems are out of the way.” 

General Purnell said it was his decision 
not to hold the seminar at this time “when 
it became apparent that the subject had be- 
come a controversial one in the interval 
since the division’s training program was 
published a number of weeks ago.” 

Earlier in the day, W. C. Daniel, president 
of the National Security Councii of Virginia, 
one of the seminar’s sponsors, charged in 
Danville that a Fulbright memorandum to 
President Kennedy and the Pentagon was re- 
sponsible for the Fredericksburg program be- 
ing called off. The memorandum urged mil- 
itary officers not to attend such seminars. 
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[From the Richmond (Va.) News Leader, 
Aug. 22, 1961] 


SENATOR FULBRIGHT AT FREDERICKSBURG 


A Richmonder much interested in public 
affairs returned from vacation on Monday 
to find on his desk a letter from Brig. Gen. 
Arch A. Sproul of Staunton, assistant com- 
mander of the 29th Division. The letter, 
dated August 10, extended an invitation to 
attend a seminar on national security af- 
fairs to be held in Fredericksburg on Au- 
gust 25. 

An accompanying program gave the de- 
tails. At 9 o’clock, Dr. Paul W. Blackstock 
was to speak on “The Sino-Soviet Threat.” 
At 10:10 o’clock, Charles T. Vetter was to dis- 
cuss “International Communications and 
Communism.” Just before lunch, the guests 
were to see a motion picture, ‘““‘The Challenge 
of Ideas,” described as a film “pointing out 
underlying differences between Western in- 
stitutions of freedom and the totalitarian, 
monolithic state.” Following lunch, Dr. 
Frank R. Barnett was to speak on “The Pro- 
tracted Conflict.” Later in the afternoon, 
Delegate W. C. “Dan” Daniels was to lead a 
panel discussion of “America’s Task.” 

Dr. Blackstock was identified on the pro- 
gram as an associate professor of interna- 
tional relations at the University of South 
Carolina, a former intelligence officer, and 
the editor of The Russian Menace to Europe. 
Mr. Vetter was identified as an instructor in 
communications and communism for the 
U.S. Information Agency. Dr. Barnett was 
identified as a former Rhodes scholar who 
now is director of research for the Richard- 
son Foundation, Inc., a leading anti-Com- 
munist organization. Mr. Daniels, of 
course, is a member of the Virginia House 
of Delegates, a member of the Virginia Com- 
mission on Constitutional Government, and 
a former national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Much interested in this stimulating pro- 
gram, the Richmonder had just begun to 
write his acceptance when a second letter 
appeared on his desk. This letter, dated 
August 17, read as follows: 

“Because of the impact of training re- 
quirements on the annual active duty en- 
campment of the division which has been 
accentuated by recent world events, Gen. 
William C. Purnell, the division commander, 
felt it desirable to postpone the seminar 
originally scheduled for Friday, August 25, 
1961. 

“General Purnell joins me in expressing 
regret that the seminar had to be post- 
poned; however, he has asked me to tell you 
that plans are being made to present it 
shortly after camp in both Maryland and 
Virginia, and you will receive an invitation.” 

What really happened between August 10 
and August 17? Plainly, General Purnell and 
General Sproul got the word. As a con- 
sequence of the now famed “Fulbright 
Memorandum,” drafted by the Senator from 
Arkansas, all such anti-Communist seminars 
have been called off. Professors of interna- 
tional relations, experienced intelligence of- 
ficers, and serious students of the Soviet 
conspiracy no longer may be asked by mili- 
tary leaders to educate both National Guard 
personnel and leading civilians in the nature 
of the enemy. 

“General Purnell joins me in expressing 
regret that the seminar had to be post- 
poned.” For “postponed,” write “canceled.” 
Or does anyone really wish to hold his 
breath until the program, as originally 
scheduled, is finally staged? 





[From the Chicago Daily News, Aug. 4, 1961] 
New GLENVIEW COMMANDER Bars ANTI-RED 
SEMINARS—CAPTAIN BOowMAN REJECTS 
MEETINGS THAT SMACK OF “POLITICS” 
(By Joseph Haas) 
The new commander of Glenview Naval 
Air Station said Friday he will not permit 
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the base to be the scene of any ultracon- 
servative, anti-Communist seminars. 

Capt. D. W. Bowman also said that he 
will not allow any of his men on active 
duty to take part in any off-duty activities 
such as arch-conservative meetings which 
might smack of “political activity.” 

“Service personnel cannot take part in po- 
litical activity,” said the commander terselv. 

The House Government Operations Com- 
mittee in Washington Thursday disclosed 
it has canceled an investigation into possible 
cooperation between military personnel and 
civilian conservatives in anti-Communist 
indoctrination activities. 

Last month, the committee told of plans 
to hold hearings at Glenview and other mili- 
tary bases to check reports of such activity. 

But staff investigators blamed the can- 
cellation of the inquiry on pressures brought 
to bear by Senators Barry GOLDWATER, Re- 
publican, of Arizona, Kart E. Munoprt, Re- 
publican, of South Dakota, and Srrom 
THURMOND, Democrat, of South Carolina. 

The Glenview base held a big 4-day anti- 
Communist rally last August with the per- 
mission of Capt. Isaiah M. Hampton, then 
the commander there. 

Hampton was transferred last month to 
Upper Darby, Pa., to become supervising 
inspector of Navy materials in that district. 

Hampton told the Daily News before he 
left he cooperated in setting up the meeting 
to follow a secret 1958 directive by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff calling on military com- 
manders to help alert the public to the 
dangers of communism. 

Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara 
recently revoked the directive because it 
violated the principle that military men 
should keep out of politics. 

Captain Bowman said he will continue to 
hold training sessions for base personnel on 
the dangers of communism, in line with 
Navy Department orders and using official 
pamphlets on the subject. 

He said also that reservists not on active 
duty will be permitted to engage in what- 
ever political activity they desire when 
“off duty and as civilians.” 

Lt. Comdr. Charles Bigler, Glenview 
training officer who helped plan the rally 
last year, said he will curb his off-base 
speechmaking on communism if he is or- 
dered to do so. 

“My speeches are not political, merely 
comparing the ideologies of communism and 
democracy,” he said, “but I will submit them 
to my commander before delivering any 
more and if he gives the order, I will stop 
making them.” 

Bigler said he has been speaking before 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and similar groups. 

[From the San Antonio (Tex.) La Prensa, 
Aug. 3, 1961] 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT EDICT COULD CURB 
SEMINAR 
(By Nancy Phillips) 

The Jaycee’s Americanism seminar, that 
started as a local controversy, has set off 
reverberations from here to Washington, and 
high ranking G-2 officers in the 4th Army, 
stationed at Fort Sam Houston, may have 
some tall explaining to do if the Defense 
Department decides to take a hand. 

Last week the junior chamber of com- 
merce held a press conference on the prem- 
ises of Fort Sam Houston. The Jaycees is- 
sued a release that listed three military 
establishments in San Antonio as cosponsors 
of the September 2-day seminar: 4th Army, 
Lackland Military Training Center, and the 
U.S. Navy training center. 

Both the Navy and Lackland issued official 
statements to La Prensa that they are not 
cosponsoring the seminar. Fourth Army 
spokesmen stated, however, that they are 
sponsoring the seminar and moreover, have 
called a civilian (reservist-captain) into ac- 
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tive duty and placed him on Army payroll 
for 2 months at the recommendation of the 
Jaycees. 

Capt. Jim Lunz, who earlier this year had 
completed his required tour of duty, was 
ordered back into service to coordinate the 
whole project for the Jaycees and the 4th 
Army. 

A G-2 officer disclosed that after confer- 
ring with Jaycee members at Fort Sam, he 
requested that Lunz’s orders be cut. The 
officer also said the Jaycees came to the 4th 
Army early this summer, with the proposed 
seminar, and the 4th Army gladly agreed 
to promote the seminar, since it had the 
blessing of the mayor and the chamber of 
commerce. 

He further stated that the Army has pro- 
moted many such seminars in Texas, acting 
under a directive issued by the Defense De- 
partment in 1958. This directive gives local 
military authorities the freedom to partici- 
pate in such civilian activities, he said. 

La Prensa has learned however, from reli- 
able sources, that a G-2 officer called on 
officials of the Southwest Research Institute 
more than a year ago. The officer suggested 
to officials of the institute, that San Antonio 
needed a cold war strategy seminar similar 
to those held in other Texas towns. At that 
time nothing was said about the Jaycees 
sponsoring the seminar, in fact the G-2 of- 
ficer stated that he was going from there 
to call on the chamber of commerce. 

One year later, the G-2 officer returned 
to the institute with Jaycee representatives, 
and from then on the cold war strategy 
seminar became an Americanism seminar 
sponsored by the Jaycees, who listed cospon- 
sors as 4th Army and the Southwest Re- 
search Institute. The Southwest Research 
Institute has from the beginning stated that 
it is not cosponsoring the seminar. 

The question now, becomes: Who hatched 
the idea for the seminar in the first place, 
and why is the 4th Army so committed to 
the project—since the other San Antonio 
military installations are not? 

The Defense Department, under Secretary 
Robert McNamara, has good reasons to be 
concerned, for as a result of a blistering 22- 
page memorandum from Senator J. W. Fut- 
BRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, a new di- 
rective has been issued, dated July 10. 

Senator FULBRIGHT’S Memorandum was 
sent to the White House and to Secretary Mc- 
Namara over a month ago, according to a re- 
port in the New York Times (dated July 
21). The memorandum cited a growing 
pattern of high military officers, engaging in 
or sponsoring a variety of educational pro- 
grams, seminars, and forums designed to 
familiarize the civilian community with 
problems of cold war. Such programs often 
veered into rightwing radicalism. 

In its press release, the Jaycees stated that 
Communist determination to take America 
from within is not controversial, and a list of 
nonpartisan experts to speak on the subject 
had been invited. 

The speakers who have accepted, however, 
have a background of extreme rightwing 
views and some belong to or participate in 
activities of rightwing organizations such 
as Life Line, John Birch Society, and the 
Anti-Communist Christian Crusade. Frank 
Barnett, connected with the Richardson 
Foundation, has not accepted but his office 
says that he might. The Richardson Foun- 
dation was specifically cited in the Fulbright 
memorandum. 

The Jaycees say that general subjects to 
be covered at the seminar are “The Threat 
We Face”; “American Communist Activity”; 
“Collectivism in Education”; “National Sov- 
ereignty versus International Socialism,” and 
“What Can I Do?” Dates for the meetings 
are September 22-24. 
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The Army spokesman said that it was per- 
fectly all right for the 4th Army to par- 
ticipate in this program, because, after all, 
it wasn’t political. Someone in Washington 
may take a different view. 


[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, Aug. 18, 
1961] 


CoLp War TALKS HERE CALLED OFF 


After working for a month on preparations 
for a cold war seminar at Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce was abruptly notified yesterday of its 
cancellation. 

Plans for the seminar were undertaken 
originally at the request of the Army, William 
H. Book, executive vice president of the 
chamber, said. 

The request was the result of a seminar 
held last year in Chicago which was pro- 
nounced such a success that the Army asked 
that it be held this year in all military dis- 
tricts, Book said. 

The purpose of the program was to show 
the Communists’ techniques in the cold war, 
their methods of penetration and subversion, 
and how to combat them. 

Industrial, business, labor union, veteran, 
and educational leaders from throughout the 
State were to have been invited. 

“It appears that the criticism from Senator 
J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, has re- 
sulted in this cancellation,” Book said. “The 
Army was forced to knuckle down to FuL- 
BRIGHT who opposed the program because it 
offered an opportunity for conservatives to 
express their viewpoint.” 

The seminar was scheduled for October 
and a cross section of organizations had been 
invited to participate, ranging from the 
AFL-CIO to the Indiana Bankers Association, 
Book declared. 

Among the speakers sought were Edwin 
Martin, Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs; Dr. Gearhart Niemeyer of the 
University of Notre Dame; William C. Sulli- 
van, assistant to FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover; Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon, former 
United Nations General Assembly President 
and now a lecturer at George Washington 
University; and Gen. Thomas D. White, 
former Air Force Chief of Staff. 

“With men of that caliber, I cannot under- 
stand how there could be any fears of the 
consequences of the seminar,” Book com- 
mented. 

[From the Shreveport (La.) Journal, Aug. 
14, 1961] 
ANOTHER Is SCHEDULED—PENTAGON CLOBBERS 
LocaL ANTI-COMMUNIST SEMINAR 


A chamber-of-commerce-sponsored anti- 
Communist seminar which had been set for 
September 7-8 in Shreveport has been post- 
poned indefinitely after a Government di- 
rective forbidding military men from par- 
ticipating, but the Ark-La-Tex Anti-Com- 
munist School planned for October 3-7 will 
open as scheduled, spokesmen announced. 

The chamber event had counted on the 
military for some of its speakers. The Octo- 
ber school is not involved with the military. 


HAD LEGION SUPPORT 


The 2-day seminar, Project Alert, proposed 
by the chamber’s armed services committee 
with backing by Lowe-McFarlane Post of 
the American Legion and other groups, was 
postponed after R. G. Singleton, committee 
chairman, was notified by Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Arthur Sylvester that mili- 
tary personnel cannot partitcipate “in your 
seminar in any manner.” 

Sylvester quoted a directive stemming 
from a controversial memorandum by US. 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, urging the 
Pentagon to stop military officers from speak- 
ing on nondefense issues. The local com- 
mittee had also wanted the Armed Forces as 
a cosponsor of the seminar. 
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Mayor Clyde Fant, who had been invited 
to serve as chairman for the seminar, said 
that in view of the Washington directive 
and the seminar’s proximity and similarity 
in purpose to the 4-day school the project 
has been postponed for the time being. 


CHURCH INVITED 


Meanwhile, the dozens of business, pro- 
fessional, and civic leaders sponsoring the 
Ark-La-Tex Anti-Communist School are 
completing their arrangements and Chair- 
man Addison O. Wood had invited churches, 
civic groups, and other organizations to add 
their support. 

The school will be conducted at Municipal 
Auditorium, with a total of 30 lectures 
planned, Additionally, the Caddo School 
Board has approved the group’s plans for a 
Youth Rally Day October 3. 

Among top speakers at the 4-day school 
will be Herbert Philbrick, former counter- 
spy for the FBI who recorded his experiences 
in the book “I Led Three Lives,” and Dr. 
Fred Schwartz, president of the Christian 
Anti-Communism Crusade. 

Fant said the chamber program, that car- 
ried the full title of “Cold War Seminar of 
the Ark-La-Tex—Project Alert,” is expected 
to be conducted at a later date. He said, 
however, that just how soon that might 
be is undetermined. 


DIRECTIVE QUOTED 


The directive to which Sylvester referred 
states: 

“In public discussions, all officials of the 
Department should confine themselves to de- 
fense matters. They should particularly 
avoid discussion of foreign policy matters, 
a field which is reserved for the President 
and Department of State. This long-estab- 
lished principle recognizes the danger that 
when defense officials express opinions on 
foreign policy, their words can be taken as 
the policy of the Government.” The direc- 
tive was issued by Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara. 

[From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
Aug. 24, 1961] 


FULBRIGHT MEMORANDUM HIT 


Danvitte, August 23.—Cancellation of an 
anti-Communist seminar for Virginia and 
Maryland National Guardsmen brought an 
angry protest Wednesday from W. C, Daniel, 
president of the National Security Council 
of Virginia, a sponsor of the seminar. 

Daniel, a member of the Virginia House 
of Delegates and past national commander 
of the American Legion, said blame for can- 
cellation of the program—scheduled for Fri- 
day at Fredericksburg—apparently could be 
laid to a recent memorandum sent by Sena- 
tor FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas, to 
President Kennedy. 

The controversial memorandum, which 
also went to the Pentagon, advised against 
attendance at such seminars by military 
officers. 

Daniel was to have moderated a panel at 
the Fredericksburg seminar, plans for which 
were announced by the National Security 
Council of Virginia shortly after it was or- 
ganized July 28. He also had helped ar- 
range the speaking program. 

The Danville State legislator said the Ful- 
bright memorandum was intended to muz- 
zle the military “and cannot help but serve 
the cause of the Soviet Union. * * * Our 
military leaders as a group are the most 
realistic and objective people on the Wash- 
ington scene today and understand Commu- 
nist intent, which Mr. Futsricnt does not.” 

The National Security Council of Virginia, 
which Daniel heads, was formed to increase 
public awareness of the Communist threat 
and the need for national security. It has 
announced plans for an autumn seminar 
in Richmond of the type originally sched- 
uled for Fredericksburg this Friday. 
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Daniel said he hadn't been notified for- 
mally of the cancellation of the Fredericks- 
burg seminar and could not state categor- 
ically that the action resulted from the 
Fulbright memorandum. 

He said, however, the cancellation “bears 
a sharp resemblance to the intent of the 
memorandum and it is my judgment that 
it was.” 


NO MILITARY MEN SPEAKING 


No military leaders were to have been 
among the speakers at the seminar. Ad- 
dresses were scheduled by Dr. Paul W. Black- 
stock of the University of South Carolina 
on “The Sino-Soviet Threat”; Charles T. Vet- 
ter, Jr., of the U.S. Information Agency on 
“International Communications and Com- 
munism,” and Frank Barnett, director of re- 
search for the Richardson Foundation, Inc., 
on “The Protracted Conflict.” 

Virginia and Maryland guardsmen at the 
seminar were to have come from the ranks 
of the 29th Division of the National Guard. 

“Our military leaders recognize their re- 
sponsibility to acquaint the men under their 
command with the enemy,” Daniel said in 
his Wednesday statement. “They would be 
derelict in their duty if they failed to do so. 
To discredit all anti-Communists with par- 
ticular emphasis on our military leaders is 
a prime objective of the Kremlin.” 





THE DECLINE OF CONGRESS— 
BACK-DOOR FINANCING 


Mr. BENNETT. Madam President, 
since the Kennedy administration took 
office in January, we have witnessed an 
acceleration in the cecline of the power 
of Congress. Executive agreements, 
pressures from the White House, and 
proposals for legislation which bypass 
Congress, such as the foreign aid bill 
and the farm bill, are all examples of 
this trend. One of the most serious ex- 
pressions of this alarming process is the 
gradual willing abdication by Congress 
of its constitutional responsibility and 
control over the purse strings of the Fed- 
eral Government. What is particularly 
shocking is the utter lack of concern 
shown by most Members of the Senate 
and the House. A Senator would prob- 
ably call out the guard if a purse snatch- 
er were to steal his wife’s purse. But we 
turn our heads when the President gently 
— the public purse from our finger- 

ps. 

Typical of this dangerous trend to- 
ward congressional impotence is the 
eagerness displayed by a majority of the 
House and Senate to forfeit fiscal con- 
trol to the executive branch by giving 
the President the key to the back door 
of the Treasury. In just 7 months this 
year, the Senate has approved bills 
which call for $27 billion in back-door 
spending. The House has approved $20 
billion, but when the foreign aid bill 
conference is completed, its back-door 
record will be just about as bad as the 
Senate’s. 

Back-door spending takes various 
forms. The most common is for an 
agency or department of the Govern- 
ment to make use of public debt receipts 
and go directly to the Federal Treasury 
for its funds. Another approach is for 
an agency to contract to obligate funds 
in advanced of appropriations for the 
various “contract” programs. This does 
not do away with the appropriations 
process, but it reduces the function of 
the Committee on Appropriations to one 
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of honoring a commitment already 
made. No matter what the fiscal situa- 
tion, the Government’s contract liabili- 
ties must be honored. Annual review 
of the program is thereby made mean- 
ingless. 

Proponents of such spending are re- 
lying on the old adage that “what you 
don’t know won’t hurt you.” However, 
in Government spending, hidden spend- 
ing does hurt. It hurts our pocket- 
books, both through tax drains and 
through decreased purchasing power 
through inflation. It completely violates 
the constitutional requirement that no 
spending of public funds shall occur 
without annual review by Congress. 

Referring to just the type of financ- 
ing handled with public debt receipts, 
the Senate may be surprised to know 
that to date the Treasury has put $140 
billion of such back-door spending au- 
thorizations on the books. Of that 
amount, $114.5 billion has been loaned 
or advanced; and $25.7 billion remains 
to be withdrawn at the will of the agen- 
cies involved, without congressional ap- 
proval. 

I ask consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a table which summarizes these 
public debt transactions since they were 
first inaugurated in 1932. Incidentally, 
it was the now defunct RFC that was 
first given a key to the Treasury’s back 
door. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Record of public debt transactions from June 
30, 1932, to June 30, 1960 
[In millions of dollars] 


Borrowings Unused 
Fiscal year and other balance of 
advances | authority at 
from end of 
Treasury year 

SE wether cise cscanice etn elie 350. 0 1, 150.0 
Seek cbt nckawenucew 1, 235. 0 2, 537.4 
PE iidibetdnctndicadmwacce 1, 670. 0 7, 570.7 
NR i tiihaccattiniadubiaasleunii 825.0 5, 590. 4 
Nicci iebabililic 865. 0 4, 586.9 
DE bib edanciddhtcsoabiskes 227.0 4,997.8 
tbh nndidcenacc binned 345.0 5, 783. 8 
i ininctnlginbtiandanes 426. 3 6, 235. 2 
in eee saben tion 641.8 6, 874.3 
Wininastnlidedentbnnadssbume 798. 2 9, 374. 4 
ee rs 4,178.3 18, 868. 4 
Meh dittieadtitaaandhanagea 6, 969.6 15, 774.7 
EE a eee 7, 615.0 15, 156.8 
Mah bisiicila en diidctinimaitbcbiciney al 4,149.0 16, 810.0 
eS 3, 553.1 24, 527.1 
sacar 7, 346. 6 21, 206.2 
ST sateccasmongwdiicgan 5, 505.0 15, 166.8 
iat stctbnndodducxasss 5, 851.0 13, 473.8 
Nad ctiemadiibnetninanne 4, 031.7 16, 991. 4 
SE dutintiadenacednnedaniwe 3, 780. 6 17, 604.9 
didi chiti tet tec be ouibie 2, 739. 2 21, 326.7 
Sida ase pdeceskseccunt 4, 420. 4 20, 006. 2 
das Si sesninite Bale ication 5, 398. 4 20, 738. 4 
eR kanipbithcitibbbadinkbdioeics 6, 224.0 19, 245.2 
lacs sat cnek nc camancteceecrpanioacaes 5, 273.1 17, 979.9 
ES NEES 6,077.7 19, 834. 4 
a net techs lichcidaia 7, 301.7 25, 197.4 
PE Ri cinst dig tenciacimeseeion 9, 958. 7 25, 185. 7 
BOR ntiddisedasecdsaanesod 6, 733. 6 25, 734.0 

ia an niipiiiewnde SRGAOE 6 bincntinwsdnack 


Mr. BENNETT. Madam President, 
the tempo of this spending is picking 
up rapidly, as shown by the $20 billion 
and $27 billion of such spending meas- 
ures already passed by the House and 
Senate thus far this year. 

Original presidential requests for 
back-door spending authority for legisla- 
tion proposed this year totaled $29 bil- 
lion. The major programs involved were 
housing with $8 billion in back-door 
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authorizations, a 5-year foreign aid bill 
with $9 billion in back-door spending, 
and agricultural programs totaling $9 
billion over a 5-year period. 

Madam President, for a complete and 
detailed list of all the authorizations 
which make up this total, I refer Sena- 
tors to page 16583 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for August 22, 1961. Congress 
has not been giving the President exactly 
what he wants, but in my opinion we 
have already given him too much. 

On June 1, I introduced Senate Reso- 
lution 155, which would provide that all 
spending authorizations must be ap- 
proved by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. A similar measure, House 
Resolution 115, has been submitted in 
the House by Representative PELLY. 
It provides that all spending authoriza- 
tions on the House side must be cleared 
by the House Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. PELLY’s resolution was blocked in 
the revamped House Rules Committee 
by a vote of 8 to 6. It never reached 
a test in the House itself. Because of 
that action, I submitted my resolution 
on the Senate side, in an attempt to close 
this back-door to the Treasury by Sen- 
ate action. My resolution would not 
require House approval, but would 
achieve the desired end by requiring at 
least the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee to give its approval to any spend- 
ing proposals. 

I urge the Senate to take action on 
this resolution, so as to restore its right- 
ful controls over Government spending. 
These controls have been continually 
eroded in recent years, particularly this 
past year, by opening up new doors to 
the rear of the Treasury. One open 
door is bad enough. However, so many 
doors are now being opened that we 
stand in danger of permitting an infla- 
tionary gale to blow through our fiscal 
house. If the trend continues, we might 
as well give a blank checkbook to the 
President and his departments and agen- 
cies, abolish the House and Senate Ap- 
propriations Committees, and give a sou- 
venir rubberstamp to each Representa- 
tive and Senator. 





FOREIGN COMMERCE ACT OF 1961 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 720, Sen- 
ate bill 1729. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1729) to promote the foreign commerce 
of the United States, and for related 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce with amendments, 
on page 3, line 4, after the word “Act”, 
to insert “and in addition to his author- 
ity under any other Act”; in line 11, 
after the word “in”, to strike out “con- 
sultation and”; after line 15, to strike 
out: 

(3) to cause such notices or advertise- 
ments to be placed in the informational 
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media of this country as he determines will 
be most helpful to domestic manufacturers 
and businessmen in maximizing their for- 
eign trade opportunities and in utilizing the 
commercial services available to them 
through the various departments and agen- 
cies of the Government; 


On page 4, at the beginning of line 1, 
to strike out ‘“(4)” and insert “(3)”; 
at the beginning of line 2, to strike out 
“consultation and”; at the beginning of 
line 7, to strike out “(5)” and insert 
“(4)”, and in the same line, after the 
word “to”, to strike out “establish in 
Washington, District of Columbia, and” 
and insert “encourage and facilitate the 
establishment by private organizations 
and/or local government groups”; in 
line 10, after the word ‘‘United”’, to strike 
out “States,” and insert “States of”; in 
line 12, after the word “United”, to 
strike out “States, and for this purpose 
to acquire land, construct suitable build- 
ings, and arrange with American indus- 
tries for the exhibition of their goods” 
and insert “States”; after line 14, to 
strike out: 

(6) to establish, in consultation and co- 
operation with the Secretary of State, a 
limited number of pilot projects in foreign 
market areas to provide warehousing and 
other permanent basic support facilities to 
aid the export operations of the United 
States businessmen and manufacturers, aid 
to provide for the eventual sale of such fa- 
cilities to United States business concerns, 
or to associations of such concerns as au- 
thorized by the Act of April 10, 1918 (the 
“Webb Pomerene Act” (40 Stat. 516)), for 
private operation; 


At the beginning of line 25, to strike 
out “(7)” and insert “(5)”, and in the 
same line, after the word “to”, to strike 
out “expand the trade mission program” 
and insert “organize”; on page 5, line 1, 
after the word “in”, to strike out “‘con- 
sultations and”; in line 2, after the word 
“abroad”, to strike out “joint govern- 
mental and private enterprise groups” 
and insert “specially qualified trade de- 
velopment and promotion missions from 
government and private enterprise’; at 
the beginning of line 7, to strike out 
“(8)” and insert “(6)”, and in the same 
line, after the word “to”, to strike out 
“establish, in consultation and” and in- 
sert “establish and operate, in”; in line 
8, after the word “of”, to strike out 
“State,” and insert “State”; in line 10, 
after the word “Agency,”, to strike out 
“United States” and insert “temporary 
or continuing”; in line 11, after the 
word “centers”, to insert “and merchan- 
dise exhibit centers”; after line 14, to 
Strike out: 

(9) in consultation and cooperation with 
the Secretary of State (A) to undertake such 
market surveys and other commercial re- 
search in foreign market areas as he deter- 
mines to be most useful for the expansion 
of United States export trade, and for such 
purpose to contract with such private firms 
or organizations, either domestic or foreign, 
as he may determine without regard to sec- 
tion 3709 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States or any other provision of law 
requiring competitive bidding; (B) to dis- 
seminate the results of such surveys and re- 
search in such form as may be most useful; 
and (C) to cause such notices or advertise- 
ments to be placed in the informational 
media of other countries as he determines 
will be most helpful in making known to 
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manufacturers and businessmen the facili- 
ties available to them through the Foreign 
Commerce Corps and the Department of 
Commerce for the purchase of American 
products or the sale of their own products to 
American importers; 


On page 6, after line 8, to strike out: 


(10) to compile, edit, and publish in En- 
glish and such other languages as deemed 
necessary, a suitable periodic journal or 
magazine containing developments in Amer- 
ican industry and advertisements of estab- 
lished American individuals, firms, or busi- 
ness organizations on a paid basis and to 
make such journal or magazine available 
without charge to foreign firms, individuals, 
and business organizations as a means of 
publicizing business opportunities and to at- 
tract foreign nationals to the services and 
facilities available through the Foreign Com- 
merce Corps and the Department of Com- 
merce; 


After line 19, to insert: 


(7) to collect, survey, analyze, and dis- 
seminate by all practical means information 
as to export trade opportunities, by com- 
modity or industry and potential market 
areas; 


At the beginning of line 24, to strike 
out “(11)” and insert “(8)”, and in the 
same line, after the word “to”, to strike 
out “expand, as he may determine,” and 
insert “develop and organize’; on page 
7, after line 5, to strike out: 


(12) to make such organizational changes 
within the Department of Commerce and to 
effect such communications and operational 
liaison between the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, other divisions of the De- 
partment of Commerce, the field offices of 
the Department of Commerce in the United 
States, and the Foreign Commerce Corps, 
as the Secretary considers necessary to di- 
rectly link domestic producers with markets 
abroad and to expedite the flow of informa- 
tion between exporters or potential exporters 
in the United States and buyers abroad; 
and 


At the beginning of line 18, to strike 
out “(13)” and insert “(9)”; on page 8, 
after line 2, to strike out: 

Sec. 201. (a) In furtherance of the policy 
and purpose of this Act, there is hereby 
established in the Small Business Adminis- 
tration an Office of Liaison with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Liaison Office shall 
be headed by a Liaison Officer to be appoint- 
ed by the Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. The Liaison Officer 
shall have the rank of, and receive compen- 
sation at the rate provided by law for, Dep- 
uty Administrators of the Smal] Business 
Administration. In close cooperation with 
the Secretary of Commerce, such Adminis- 
trator is authorized, through such Liaison 
Office— 

(1) to assign personnel to the Department 
of Commerce field offices in the United 
States for duties directly related to expand- 
ing the opportunities and facilities for the 
participation of small businesses in foreign 
commerce; 

(2) when requested by the Secretary of 
Commerce, to undertake a program for the 
expansion of the number and the variety of 
export services provided by regional and 
branch offices of the Small Business Admin- 
istration; 

(3) to cause such notices or advertise- 
ments to be placed in the informational 
media of this country as he determines will 
be most helpful to small business in max- 
imizing its foreign trade opportunities and 
in utilizing the commercial services avail- 
able to it through the Department of Com- 
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merce and other departments and agencies 
of the Government; 

(4) to represent, when requested by the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of 
State, the interests of the small businesses 
of the United States at international com- 
mercial treaty and other trade negotiations 
in which the United States Government par- 
ticipates, and on interagency committees, 
boards, or other organizations established 
within the executive branch to deal with 
foreign trade matters; 

(5) in close coordination with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to disseminate trade in- 
formation, for the Purpose of aiding small 
businesses in developing and expanding their 
exports; and 

(6) to encourage and assist small busi- 
nesses in forming associations as authorized 
under the Webb-Pomerene Act (40 Stat. 516). 

(b) Section 4(b) of the Small Business 
Act, as amended (15 U.S.C. 633(b)), is 
amended by striking the word “three” in the 
final sentence of such subsection and insert- 
ing in l‘eu thereof the word “five”. 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

Sec. 201. In furtherance of the policy and 
purpose of this Act, the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration, in coopera- 
tion with the Secretary of Commerce and 
the heads of other departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government having responsi- 
bilities in the fleld of foreign trade, is au- 
thorized to foster and stimulate the interest 
of domestic small business concerns in for- 
eign trade opportunities through its pro- 
grams of advice and assistance to such con- 
cerns. 

On page 10, line 13, after the word 
“the”, to strike out “Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce” and insert “Department of 
Commerce”; in line 21, after the word 
“the”, to strike out “Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce” and insert “Department of 
Commerce”; on page 11, at the begin- 
ning of line 5, to insert “Commercial”; 
in line 20, after the word “universities”, 
to insert “or other public or private 
nonprofit institutions or associations’; 
in line 23, after the word “Corps”, to 
insert a comma and “and with the con- 
currence of the Secretary of State, to 
assign or detail members of the Corps 
for special instruction or training at the 
Foreign Service Institute”; on page 13, 
line 5, after the word “insure’’, to insert 
“coinsure”; in line 6, after the word 
“against”, to insert “political and com- 
mercial”; in line 13, after the word “in- 
surance”, to insert “coinsurance”; at 
the beginning of line 14, to strike out 
“and/or” and insert “and”; in line 17, 
after the word “such”, to insert “guar- 
antees and’; in line 18, after the word 
“such”, to insert “guarantees and”; in 
line 22, after the word “Bank’’, to strike 
out “shall” and insert “is authorized 
and empowered to”; in line 23, after the 
word “such”, to strike out “guarantees, 
insurance, or reinsurance” and insert 
“guarantees and insurance”; on page 14, 
line 6, after the word “make”, to insert 
“such”, and in the same line, after the 
word “guarantees”, to strike out 
“against both political and commercial 
risks” and insert “and insurance’; in 
line 12, after the word “make’’, to insert 
“such”, and in the same line, after the 
word “guarantees”, to insert “and in- 
surance”; in line 14, after the word 
“other”, to strike out “currency,” and 
insert “currency”; in line 23, after the 
word “determine”, to insert “all the 
terms and conditions of the guarantee 
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program including, but not limited to,”; 
on page 15, line 1, after the word “be”, 
to insert “guaranteed and”; in line 2, 
after the word ‘insured’, to strike out 
“to determine”, and in the same line, 
after the word “charges”, to strike out 
“to determine”; in line 3, after the word 
“policies”, to strike out “to determine”; 
in line 5, after the word “guarantees”, 
to insert “and insurance’; in line 10, 
after the word “guarantees”, to insert 
“and insurance fully”; in line 11, after 
the word “competitive’’, to strike out “in 
all respects”; in line 14, after the word 
“section”, to strike out “307 of this Act” 
and insert “309 of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 (59 Stat. 529)”; in line 
21, after the word “of”, to insert “such 
guarantees and’; in line 23, after the 
word “risk”, to insert “guarantees and’; 
at the top of page 16, to strike out: 


“(6) When any payment is made to any 
person or corporation pursuant to a guaranty 
as hereinbefore described, the currency, 
credits, or other assets on account of which 
such payment is made shall become the 
property of the United States Government, 
and the United States Government shall be 
subrogated to any right, title, claim, or cause 
of action existing in connection therewith. 


After line 7, to strike out: 


“(7) As used in this Act— 

“(a) the word ‘goods’ shall mean any raw 
materials or manufactured goods exported 
from the United States; 

“(b) the word ‘services’ shall mean all 
services by exporters ordinarily resident in 
the United States rendered in foreign coun- 
tries, and shall include (A) the rendering of 
engineering, architectural, other technical 
services, the rental of leasehold property, and 
the licensing of intangible property rights, 
including patents, trademarks, and copy- 
rights, and (B) the dollar and other currency 
cests of equipment, materials and total in- 
stalled costs of a complete project, facility, 
or installation; 

“(c) the words ‘political risk’ shall mean 
the risk of loss caused, in whole or part, by 
the occurrence of any action by a foreign 
government interfering with the completion 
of and/or the payment for the export of 
goods or services as defined herein in accord- 
ance with the lawful terms agreed upon by 
the parties thereto, within a period of time 
stipulated in the guaranty contract; 

(d) the words ‘commercial risk’ shall mean 
the risk of loss within the period of time 
stipulated, caused by the occurrence of the 
insolvency or protracted default of the buyer; 
failure or refusal to accept and pay for goods 
or services which have been exported or con- 
tracted for export, or any other cause of loss 
not being within the control of the exporter 
or the buyer which arises for events occurring 
outside the United States and which is not 
normally insurable with insurers covering 
other than export credit risks and which was 
not caused by a political risk.”; and 


On page 17, line 17, after the word 
“from”, to strike out “section 306” and 
insert “section 8”; after line 19, to 
strike out: 

TITLE V—USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 

Sec. 501. Section 104 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1705), is amended 
(1) by striking out the colon at the end of 
paragraph (r) and inserting in lieu thereof 
a semicolon, and (2) by adding after para- 
graph (r) a new paragraph as follows: 

“(s) For financing in such amounts as 
may be specified from time to time in appro- 
priation Acts, programs and projects to be 
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undertaken in foreign countries in accord- 
ance with the Foreign Commerce Act of 
1961:”". 


And, on page 18, in the heading, in line 
7, after the word “Title”, to strike out 
“VI” and insert “V”; so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Foreign Commerce 
Act of 1961”. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is the sense of the Congress that 
the peace and economic well-being of the 
peoples of the world increasingly depends on 
wider recognition, both in principle and 
practice, of the interdependence of men 
upon an expanding exchange of goods and 
services. The Congress finds and declares 
that foreign trade represents a strong and 
vital element in the economic leadership of 
the United States among free nations. It is 
the purpose of this Act— 

(a) to provide a coordinated and aug- 
mented program of Government action to 
improve and expand the services necessary 
to assist United States manufacturers and 
businessmen in developing export markets; 

(b) to establish, within the Department 
of Commerce, a professional career service 
to promote foreign commerce and to assist 
United States businessmen, both in the 
United States and abroad, in finding export 
opportunities and in expediting sales trans- 
actions; 

(c) to authorize such reorganization with- 
in the Department of Commerce as is neces- 
sary to facilitate the flow of trade informa- 
tion betwen exporters in the United States 
and importers abroad; 

(ad) to improve the competitive position 
of United States exporters through the es- 
tablishment of comprehensive program for 
the insurance of export credits against politi- 
cal and commercial risks. 


I—EXPANSION OF SERVICES FOR EXPORT 
PROMOTION 


Sec. 101. In furtherance of the policy and 
purpose of this Act, and in addition to his 
authority under any other Act, the Secretary 
of Commerce is authorized and directed— 

(1) to undertake a program for the ex- 
pansion of the number, and the variety of 
export services provided by the Department 
of Commerce and the field offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce in the commercial 
centers of the United States; 

(2) to undertake, in cooperation with the 
Secretary of State, a program for the ex- 
pansion of the number and variety of serv- 
ices provided to American and foreign ex- 
porters and importers by commercial at- 
tachés abroad; 

(3) to establish, or make arrangements 
for, in cooperation with the Secretary of 
State, exhibits of goods produced in the 
United States, in major foreign trade areas, 
when he determines this to be advisable in 
the furtherance of the policy and purposes of 
this Act; 

(4) to encourage and facilitate the estab- 
lishment by private organizations and/or 
local government groups in selected cities of 
the United States of permanent centers for 
the exhibition of goods produced in the 
United States; 

(5) to organize and, in cooperation with 
the Secretary of State, to send abroad spe- 
cially qualified trade development and pro- 
motion missions from government and 
private enterprise, for the purpose of pro- 
moting trade; 

(6) to establish and operate, in coopera- 
tion with the Secretary of State and the 
Director of the United States Information 
Agency, temporary or continuing trade in- 
formation centers and merchandise exhibit 
centers in the principal commercial centers 
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and trade fairs of the world, whenever he 
determines this to be advisable in the fur- 
therance of the policy and purpose of this 
Act; 

(7) to collect, survey, analyze, and dis- 
seminate by all practical means information 
as to export trade opportunities, by com- 
modity or industry and potential market 
areas; 

(8) to develop and organize the facilities 
of the Department of Commerce for the 
promotion of trade fairs (including float- 
ing exhibits of United States export com- 
modities) and for increasing the participa- 
tion of United States business concerns in 
international trade fairs; 

(9) to organize and conduct, as deter- 
mined appropriate, export promotion con- 
ferences or seminars in the major commer- 
cial centers of the United States, and 
through use of speakers, films, and other 
media, to advise businessmen of trade op- 
portunities and of conditions in foreign 
countries relevant to trade promotion. 


TITLE II-—-EXPANSION OF SERVICES BY SMALL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 201. In furtherance of the policy and 
purpose of this Act, the Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration, in co- 
operation with the Secretary of Commerce 
and the heads of other departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government having 
responsibilities in the field of foreign trade, 
is authorized to foster and stimulate the 
interest of domestic small business concerns 
in foreign trade opportunities through its 
programs of advice and assistance to such 
concerns. 


TITLE II-—-FOREIGN COMMERCE CORPS 


Sec. 301. To effectuate the carrying out 
of the purposes of this Act, the Secretary 
of Commerce is authorized and directed to 
establish within the Department of Com- 
merce a career service to be known as the 
“Foreign Commerce Corps of the United 
States” (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Corps’’). 

Sec. 302. The Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized to prescribe regulations govern- 
ing the Corps; to appoint personnel, and, 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of 
State, to assign such personnel to service 
abroad, and to rotate such personnel be- 
tween duty abroad and duty in the De- 
partment of Commerce or duty directly re- 
lated to export promotion in the field offices 
of the Department of Commerce in the 
United States. 

Sec. 308. Professional staff members of 
the Corps shall have the designation of For- 
eign Commerce Officer. Officers or em- 
ployees assigned or appointed to a post 
abroad pursuant to this title shall have the 
designation of Commercial Attaché, Com- 
mercial Officer, Commercial Counselor, or 
Commercial Minister, or such other titles or 
designations as are jointly agreed to by the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Sec. 304. Upon the request of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Secretary of State 
shall regularly and officially attach the offi- 
cers or employees of the Corps to the diplo- 
matic mission or other Foreign Service 
posts of the United States in the country 
in which such officers or employees are as- 
signed by the Secretary of Commerce, and 
shall obtain for them diplomatic privileges 
and immunities and afford diplomatic status 
equivalent to those enjoyed by Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel of comparable rank and salary. 

Sec. 305. The Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized to prescribe training programs, 
to establish a Foreign Commerce Institute 
or other training facilities within the De- 
patment of Commerce, and to contract with 
universities or other public or private non- 
profit institutions or associations in the 
United States or abroad, for training mem- 
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bers of the Corps, and with the concurrence 
of the Secretary of State, to assign or detail 
members of the Corps for special instruc- 
tion or training at the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

Sec. 306. The provisions of sections 602(d), 
603, 604, 605, and 606 of the Act of August 
28, 1954 (the Agricultural Act of 1954) (68 
Stat. 908), shall apply to the members of 
the Corps and their functions in the same 
manner such provisions apply to agricultural 
attachés, and their functions, except that 
in applying such provisions to the Corps (1) 
the Secretary of Commerce shall have the 
authority given to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with respect to agricultural attachés, 
and (2) wherever such provisions refer to 
agriculture they shall be deemed to refer 
to commerce, 

Sec. 307. For the current fiscal year so 
much of the unexpended balances of appro- 
priations, allocations, and other funds em- 
ployed by the Department of State in con- 
nection with the same functions authorized 
in this title, as are determined by the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget or by appro- 
priation or other law, shall be available to 
the Secretary of Commerce for the purposes 
of this title, and there are authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Commerce 
such additional amounts as may be neces- 
sary for the purposes of this title. 


TITLE IV—-EXPORT CREDIT GUARANTEES 


Sec. 401. The Export-Import Bank Act of 
1945, as amended (12 U.S.C. 635), is amended 
by: 
(1) striking out subsection (c) of section 
2 and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) (1) The Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, in furtherance of its objects 
and purposes under this Act, is authorized 
and empowered to guarantee, insure, co- 
insure, and reinsure against political and 
commercial risk of loss arising in connection 
with export transactions. 

(2) The Bank shall, to the fullest extent 
possible, utilize the services of insurance 
companies, financial institutions, or other 
private enterprises, or groups thereof in the 
issuance and operations of such guarantees 
and for this purpose the Bank may make 
contracts or agreements for the issuance of 
such guarantees, insurance, coinsurance and 
reinsurance with insurance companies, 
financial institutions, or others, or groups 
thereof, and may employ or contract with 
any of the same: to act as its agent for the 
issuance of such guarantees and insurance; 
to provide specialized technical services of 
underwriting such guarantees and insur- 
ance; to collect and disseminate credit risk 
information; and, to adjust any claims aris- 
ing thereunder, subject to the further pro- 
visions of this section. 

“(3) The Bank is authorized and empow- 
ered to— 

“(a) make such guarantees and insurance 
available on a nonpreferential basis assuring 
participating membership and free access of 
all qualified insurance companies, financial 
institutions, or groups thereof to any cen- 
tral credit clearinghouse or coordinating 
agency which the Bank may engage as its 
agent; 

“(b) make such guarantees and insurance 
available to exporters or financial institu- 
tions in their own communities, at one place, 
without requiring in each instance direct 
correspondence or communication between 
exporters or financial institutions and the 
Bank; 

“(c) make such guarantees and insurance 
applicable to the export of goods and related 
services, including the dollar and other cur- 
rency costs of a complete installation, facil- 
ity, or project, when such installation, facil- 
ity, or project is an integral part of a con- 
tract which includes the export of goods; 

“(d) establish procedures designed in all 
respects to assist American exporters and 
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contractors in effective competitive bidding; 
and 

“(e) publish and make public the current 
policy and procedures applicable to export 
credit insurance. 

“(4) The Bank is authorized to determine 
all the terms and conditions of the guarantee 
program including, but not limited to, the 
maximum amount of the total contract price 
for goods and related services which may be 
guaranteed and insured; premium fees or 
charges; the effective duration of insurance 
policies; the aggregate amount of political 
and/or commercial risk guarantees and in- 
surance which may be outstanding at any 
one time; and to establish such operating 
and reserve funds, within the limits of the 
existing capital and reserves of the Bank, as 
may be necessary: Provided, That the Bank 
shall endeavor to make the program as self- 
supporting as may be possible; to make the 
guarantees and insurance fully competitive 
with the credit guarantee or insurance fa- 
cilities offered by foreign governments or 
their agencies, and to include in any report 
submitted to the Congress under section 309 
of the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 (59 
Stat. 529) a complete and separate summary 
of operations under this subsection includ- 
ing, whenever practicable, an evaluation of 
such operations in terms of programs of a 
similar nature which are being carried out 
by other countries doing major export busi- 
ness. 

“(5) The Bank is authorized to modify 
from time to time the terms and conditions 
of such guarantees and insurance against 
political and commercial risks: Provided, 
That the terms of political risk guarantees 
and insurance shall be on a country basis 
and shall be uniformly applicable to all 
exports to that foreign country. 

(2) Striking from section 8 thereof the 
date “June 30, 1963” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “June 30, 1968.” 


TITLE V—AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 501. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. ENGLE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments to S. 1729 be agreed to en 
bloc, and that the bill as amended be 
considered as original text for the pur- 
pose of further amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from California 
yield before that consent is granted? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Do the com- 
mittee amendments include an amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] and me from the 
Committee on Small Business? I un- 
derstood that the amendment was agree- 
able to the Senator from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. The amendment is not 
included in the committee amendments; 
but, speaking as the author of the bill, I 
have no objection to the amendment, 
and when it is offered, I will agree to 
accept it. 

My request was simply to provide a 
clean bill, and have it in a position for 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The bill is open to 
further amendment. 

Mr. ENGLE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the figure 309” 
on line 14, page 15, be corrected to read 
“9”. This is a correction of a clerical or 
printing error. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. ENGLE. Madam President, S. 
1729—tthe Foreign Commerce Act of 
1961—is designed to promote the for- 
eign commerce of the United States by 
increasing the flow of our exports to 
the various markets of the world. This 
would be accomplished by providing a 
number of new services, and expanding 
certain existing services, which the Fed- 
eral Government provides to U.S. busi- 
nessmen who are interested in exporting 
their products and services. The present 
Government machinery does not enable 
our exporters to compete effectively with 
their counterparts in the major trading 
nations, and it is my belief that this bill 
would provide incentives and opportu- 
nities to American business to increase 
our exports. 

Before explaining the means and 
methods proposed in this bill to insti- 
tute an export promotion program, I 
want to make it absolutely clear that 
there is not going to be any subsidiza- 
tion of our exporters. While there have 
been some scattered requests for sub- 
sidy, our business community has by and 
large opposed the use of export subsi- 
dies, requesting only that they be given 
Government support comparable to that 
supplied by other nations to their ex- 
porters. The American businessman 
just wants an opportunity to enter the 
competitive fray on an equal basis with 
his opponents, believing—and I most 
assuredly agree—that our know-how, in- 
ventiveness, and technical competence 
will enable us to recapture lost markets 
and open vast new markets for American 
goods and services. 

Madam President, I do not for one 
minute believe that the decline in USS. 
exports is due to any deficiency in the 
structure for our free enterprise system. 
I feel that given a chance, our exporters 
can return this Nation to its preeminent 
position as the world’s greatest trading 
Nation. 

Today, however, we do not occupy 
such a lofty peak. Just last week— 
Thursday, August 17—the Department of 
Commerce announced that our non- 
military merchandise exports declined 
from an annual rate of about $20.2 bil- 
lion in the first quarter of 1961 to about 
$19.1 billion in the second quarter. 
While the United States maintains a fa- 
vorable trade balance, that is we export 
more than we import, the decline in the 
export surplus was from an annual rate 
of $6.7 billion in the first quarter of 
1961 to about $5.4 billion in the second 
quarter. 

Needless to say, this does not bode well 
for our balance-of-payments position. 
Based on figures for the first quarter of 
1961, we would have had a deficit in gold 
or dollar assets of $1.15 billion in 1961, 
but our second-quarter figures show a 
deficit at an annual rate of $1.8 billion, 
when excluding the extraordinary re- 
payments of loans, amount to $650 mil- 
lion, by Germany, the Netherlands, and 
the Philippines. 

Madam President, the United States 
cannot afford to continue to have defi- 
cits in our balance of payments—as we 
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have had in every year of the last dec- 
ade, except that of the Suez crisis in 
1957—-when such deficits cannot only 
be erased but turned into profitable bal- 
ances by proper exploitation of the op- 
portunities for increasing our exports. A 
witness who is well acquainted with the 
foreign market appeared before the 
Committee on Commerce to testify in 
support of S. 1729, and told us that by 
1970 it is quite likely that the oversea 
markets will be two to three times as 
large as those in the United States, and 
by 1980 possibly three to four times as 
large. This should be compared to the 
situation which existed a few scant years 
ago, when approximately 50 percent of 
the total market for many manufac- 
tured goods was located in the United 
States. In other words, right now we 
here in the United States purchase and 
consume about half of all the world’s 
manufactured goods in many catego- 
ries, but in 10 and 20 years, the foreign 
markets will be purchasing two, three, 
and. even four times as much as we do. 

Madam President, the question is, How 
are we going to take advantage of and 
become a part of this tremendous world 
economic expansion? It is essential that 
we make this determination here and 
now, since we are today losing existing 
markets and watching new markets go 
to our competitors, and it is basic busi- 
ness knowledge that it is going to be 
much harder to capture markets from 
well-entrenched competitors than it 
would be to gain the initial footholds 
ourselves. 

We asked the business witnesses who 
testified on S. 1729 to tell us what the 
problem is, and what we can do about it. 
I want to mention that the Committee 
on Commerce, during its study of for- 
eign trade during the last Congress, had 
an opportunity to put such questions to 
a great number of witnesses, both here 
and overseas. We also sent question- 
naires to members of the business com- 
munity, to Government officials, to econ- 
omists and trade specialists—in every 
instance asking what could be done to 
improve our trade program. I myself 
traveled overseas, as did other commit- 
tee members, and in Asia, Africa, Latin 
America, and Europe, we asked foreign 
officials, our own Government people and 
members of the business community, 
both American and foreign, what ails 
our export business that we not only are 
unable to hold our own in foreign mar- 
kets, but are in fact falling behind. 

Madam President, their answers were 
at first surprising, but after a time we 
realized that from all over the United 
States, as well as from all over the world, 
the answers and replies were more than 
a little redundant. The complaints were 
basically the same, and the advice and 
suggestions became more and more fa- 
miliar. 

The two most prevalent complaints 
concerned the lack of a comprehensive 
export guarantee program and the in- 
efficiency of our oversea commercial 
services. Other areas for improvement, 
often raised by such witnesses, con- 
cerned our oversea trade fair program 
and the lack of interest in the United 
States in export opportunities. - 
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Madam President, I sincerely believe 
that S. 1729 provides answers to the 
major problems presently facing our ex- 
porters. I would like to discuss briefly 
the various sections of the bill, explain- 
ing the defects each is expected to cor- 
rect and the benefits which will flow 
from such changes. 

Title I of S. 1729 proposes an expan- 
sion of the export promotion services of 
the Department of Commerce, both here 
and abroad. This means increasing the 
scope of information and services avail- 
able at field offices of the Department 
of Commerce in the United States— 
thereby meeting the complaint that ade- 
quate aid and information concerning 
export opportunities is not available ex- 
cept at the Department headquarters in 
Washington. By adding to the number 
and variety of services provided overseas, 
we would provide help and information 
where it is most needed, where purchases 
would be made by the foreign importer. 

Authority is given to the Secretary of 
Commerce to increase the scope of our 
trade fair program, and to improve the 
operations now being provided. The 
complaint has been made that our trade 
fairs too often are limited to exhibits of 
extremely technical machinery and serv- 
ices which are far beyond the reach or 
needs of many of the newly developing 
nations. Such exhibits are fine as ex- 
amples of the scientific advancements of 
the United States, and undoubtedly have 
commercial sales value in such nations 
as Japan, Germany, and England. But 
when we have trade fairs or exhibits in 
those nations which are only today 
moving toward mechanization, we 
should show items which have imme- 
diate sales appeal, such as shovels and 
hoes, simple tractors, and the like. 
There is room for both types of exhibits, 
but when we are interested in making 
sales to increase our exports, then we 
should concentrate on items that the 
purchaser needs and wants. 

There is also authorization for the 
Secretary of Commerce to expand the 
very concept of trade fairs—to promote 
the establishment of permanent centers 
in the United States for exhibition of do- 
mestically produced goods; to send 
abroad trade development and promo- 
tion missions; and to establish and op- 
erate overseas both temporary and con- 
tinuing trade information centers and 
merchandise exhibit centers. 

Madam President, in title II of this bill 
there is authorization given to the Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, acting in cooperation with 
other departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government, to foster and 
stimulate the interest of small business 
voncerns in foreign trade opportunities. 
Recent statistics show that less than 5 
percent of our businesses have taken part 
in foreign trade, and that among these 
the participation by small businesses is 
extremely limited. Through its pro- 
grams of advice and assistance to these 
small businesses, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration with its many field offices is 
in an ideal position to carry out a pro- 
gram of trade promotion. 

I may add that a series of hearings of 
the Small Business Committee last year, 
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held throughout the Nation, demon- 
strated a need for such aid and services 
by the Small Business Administration. 
The Committee on Commerce has at- 
tempted to coordinate its efforts in this 
area with the Small Business Committee, 
and I believe this bill is acceptable to 
that committee. 

Title III of S. 1729 provides for the 
establishment within the Department of 
Commerce of a professional career serv- 
ice to be known as the Foreign Commerce 
Corps. Members of this group would 
serve as our commercial attachés and in 
other related offices overseas. In this 
way the Department of Commerce, which 
has the responsibility for trade promo- 
tion, would be accessible to the foreign 
purchaser as well as to the American 
exporter. 

Madam President, I want it clearly 
understood that this transfer of the 
commercial attachés from State to Com- 
merce would not alter or change the role 
of the Department of State in formu- 
lating the broad lines of foreign trade 
policy. Moreover, the commercial at- 
tachés would continue to operate over- 
seas under the immediate jurisdiction of 
our ambassadors. The basic purpose of 
the transfer would be to place in com- 
mercial activities persons with commer- 
cial training and an interest in such 
work. 

The comments the committee received 
concerning our present commercial offi- 
cers overseas were particularly critical 
of the procedure whereby a young For- 
eign Service officer was assigned for a 
2-year period to act as commercial at- 
taché. He is generally unhappy about 
the prospect of spending this time out- 
side of what he considers to be the main 
line of his endeavors—the political work. 
Moreover, he is not trained for commer- 
cial work, and by the time he acquires 
any competency from his experience, he 
usually has completed his 2-year tour 
and returns to political work. In addi- 
tion, the fledgling commercial attaché 
has a multitude of other tasks—such as 
the preparation of economic reports— 
which prohibit any valuable work in 
selling our products. Mind you, there 
are undoubtedly exceptions to the rule, 
but this is, by and large, the role of our 
commercial attachés. 

There were also complaints concerning 
the timelag in obtaining commercial in- 
formation through our embassies, and 
the fact that sales are all too often lost 
because of the delay in being able to 
transmit to a prospective purchaser the 
information he requires. It was made 
clear that such services prior to 1939, 
when commercial attachés were still in 
the Department of Commerce, were su- 
perior to those achieved under the pres- 
ent system. 

It was pointed out that there are a 
number of Federal agencies and depart- 
ments which still have their own per- 
sonnel serving overseas, including Agri- 
culture, Treasury, Labor, and ICA, and 
that such a system is not only feasible 
for the Department of Commerce, but is 
even more desirable. 

In short, we were told that other na- 
tions with a professional commercial 
service overseas give their exporters and 
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businessmen a distinct advantage over 
our people, and that this advantage was 
often translated into lost sales for us, 
and additional sales for other nations. 

Madam President, S. 1729 is designed 
to provide our businessmen with com- 
mercial attachés who have professional 
training and a true interest in commer- 
cial work. Our attachés would no longer 
be sidetracked on odd jobs around the 
embassy, but could devote their full time 
to trade promotion and development. 
Under such a system, there would be a 
more orderly channeling of informa- 
tion, since there would be direct opera- 
tional lines between the attaché and the 
Department of Commerce, and thus we 
would eliminate unnecessary delays in 
forwarding information to interested 
persons overseas. 

This part of the bill would eliminate 
one of the major stumbling blocks to 
effective trade promotion, by providing 
an oversea commercial service equal to 
that of our competitors for foreign mar- 
kets. 

The other major inhibition to increas- 
ing exports, the lack of an adequate 
credit-guarantee program comparable to 
that of other major training nations, 
would be corrected by title IV of this 
bill. 

Madam President, when an importer 
in Latin America or Africa is contem- 
plating a purchase, he is as much in- 
terested in the credit terms available 
as he is in the price or quality of the 
goods or products involved. No matter 
how superior an American item may be 
to that produced in another country, if 
the buyer cannot get acceptable terms 
from the American, the sale will go to 
the other country. And this is what 
has been happening repeatedly all over 
the world. The reason for our failure 
can most often be found in the well-es- 
tablished export guarantee programs 
provided to their businessmen by the 
German, English, French, and other 
Governments. Our present limited pro- 
gram is just not competitive. 

We provide, in this bill, additional au- 
thority to the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington to establish a comprehen- 
sive program of export credit guaran- 
tees and insurance against both political 
and economic risks. The Bank is au- 
thorized to make arrangements with pri- 
vate insurance companies and financial 
institutions which will enable the Bank 
to free itself from the technical details 
of actually issuing policies, but allow it 
to maintain control over the policy and 
operations. 

Madam President, the Export-Import 
Bank needs this authority and needs it 
right now to enable it to establish this 
program. Every day of delay means 
that many more sales lost because of the 
lack of credit terms our competitors can 
and do offer. On August 18, former Gov. 
George Docking, now a Director of the 
Export-Import Bank, wrote to the chair- 
man of the Commerce Committee urging 
passage of legislation giving the Bank 
the needed authority. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the letter printed at this 
point in the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: — 

ExPorT-IMPorRT BANK OF WASHINGTON, 
Washington, August 18, 1961. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: In February of 
this year the President directed the Export- 
Import Bank to develop a new program to 
place U.S. exporters on a basis of full equality 
with their competitors in other countries. 
In compliance therewith the Bank has been 
conducting negotiations which look toward 
the creation of an association of insurance 
companies which will issue comprehensive 
export credit insurance. 

To assist in bringing these negotiations to 
an early and successful conclusion, the Bank 
considers it necessary to have legislation en- 
acted in this session of Congress which will 
clarify the Bank’s authority to guarantee, 
insure, coinsure, and reinsure against risks 
of loss arising in connection with export 
transactions; and to extend the life of the 
Bank from June 30, 1963, to June 30, 1968. 
As you know, title IV of S. 1729, introduced 
by Senator ENGLE and reported favorably by 
the Committee on Commerce, would accom- 
plish these purposes. 

We want to take this opportunity to ex- 
press our hope that Congress will pass such 
legislation in this session, as it would be of 
assistance to the Bank in its efforts to place 
U.S. exporters on a basis of full equality with 
their competitors. 

The Bank also needs legislation authoriz- 
ing it to establish a reserve equal to 25 per- 
cent of the Bank’s contractual liability in 
connection with such export guarantees and 
insurance. It would be of considerable aid 
to the Bank in developing its export credit 
guarantee program if such a provision could 
be added as an amendment to S. 1729. 

We want to take this opportunity to thank 
you and the Committee on Commerce for 
your efforts on behalf of this program. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE DOCKING, 
Director. 


Mr. ENGLE. Madam President, that, 
in summary, is the content of S. 1729. 
There can be no doubt that there is a 
need for legislation to improve and im- 
plement our export program. The bene- 
fit of increased exports to our economy 
is understood by all. This bill proposes 
no radical changes, or the institution of 
subsidies or vast spending programs. 

The Foreign Commerce Act of 1961 
will provide inestimable aid to our busi- 
nessmen and exporters by allowing them 
to compete effectively with other nations. 
Should we delay in taking such action, 
we risk the permanent loss of additional 
foreign markets. 

Our domestic economy would benefit 
immensely from the “shot in the arm” 
that increased exports would bring about. 
There would be greater employment and 
increased earnings, which in turn would 
produce more tax revenue. 

Madam President, I can conceive of 
no reason why this bill should not re- 
ceive favorable action, while realizing 
full well how expensive further delay 
would be. I urge the Senate to quickly 
come to grips with this problem by pass- 
ing S. 1729. 

I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Madam President, 
the pending measure of which I am a 
cosponsor is, in my opinion, one of the 
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most important pieces of legislation to 
come before the Congress. 

We have long recognized the impor- 
tance of a favorable balance of trade to 
the Nation’s economy. We all realize 
that in the past few years the United 
States has suffered from a continuing 
loss of gold and dollar reserves. We are 
also conscious of the fact that this loss 
is not yet appreciably halted. The latest 
estimate for 1961 is that there will be 
a deficit of about $1 billion. 

While this represents a considerable 
improvement over the $3.5 to $4 billion 
losses incurred during the years 1958, 
1959, and 1960, we are by no means “out 
of the woods.” 

Because of the continuance of our 
massive economic and military aid pro- 
grams, there must be a substantial in- 
crease in U.S. exports—which presents 
the only feasible means of recouping 
these dollars and achieving a favorable 
balance of trade. 

I joined in sponsoring S. 1729 since 
this measure provides for a well-con- 
sidered program for increasing our ex- 
ports. When I say “well considered,” I 
refer to the fact that during the 86th 
Congress, the Committee on Commerce 
conducted an extensive study into all 
aspects of foreign trade. As chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Latin American 
Trade, I made a trip to 10 countries in 
Central and South America to assess the 
trade situation and submitted a report 
to the chairman of the committee mak- 
ing a number of suggestions for im- 
proving our trade relationship with our 
Latin American neighbors. Many of 
these were endorsed by other committee 
members who had made similar field 
trips to other parts of the world. 

To make our exporters competitive 
with their counterparts in other trading 
nations, it is essential that Congress act 
immediately to establish a credit in- 
surance or reinsurance program com- 
parable to those now in existence in 
Western Europe and elsewhere. These 
guarantees would enable American 
firms to meet the credit competition of 
Western European, Japanese, and Cana- 
dian exporters who are now making sig- 
nificant inroads in world markets, not 
because they offer better quality goods 
or lower prices but simply because they 
can grant more favorable terms than 
those which U.S. firms can reasonably 
extend. 

In addition, a system of full-time com- 
mercial attachés, adequately trained in 
the intricacies of the governmental 
labyrinth capable of giving knowledge- 
able advice when it is solicited on where 
and how things are done, is of equal im- 
portance. These men should have suf- 
ficient help so that they are able to 
investigate trade conditions in the field 
instead of being chairbound by the de- 
mands of their job. The great need is 
for a catalyst to bring together existing 
opportunities and the businessmen who 
can make the most of them. To date, 
this country has been too little inter- 
ested in this kind of trade promotion. 
Trade fairs are fine and we should have 
more of them. They do much good. 
But they are only part of the job which 
must be done. 
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Legislative action instituting a com- 
prehensive credit guarantee program and 
establishing a professional career serv- 
ice of commercial officers is before us 
today in the pending bill. 

Our trade position presently is not 
improving. In fact it is deteriorating. 
In Latin America, our percentage of the 
market has been going down every year, 
while our competitors in Western Europe 
and Japan have been rapidly increasing 
their proportionate shares. I doubt that 
I have to remind the Senate of the in- 
roads now being made by the Sino-Soviet 
bloc in their efforts to attain economic 
domination of the underdeveloped na- 
tions to the south. 

Khrushchev and Mao export hard 
goods as well as political propaganda. 
Their commercial officers are both en- 
thusiastic and well-trained trade tech- 
nicians. They have made astonishing 
inroads into the economic patterns of 
Latin America. Our newspapers carry 
new articles every day of the Russian 
and Chinese trade missions visiting Cen- 
tral and South America, and of the 
reciprocal missions sent to Moscow and 
Peiping. 

I was told time and time again by 
Latin American statesmen, officials, and 
businessmen that they prefer our goods, 
products, and services—but that they all 
too often cannot obtain the favorable 
credit terms offered by foreign exporters. 
In some instances they were unable to 
get sufficient technical information from 
our embassies concerning our exports. 

I will tell the Senate that our business- 
men and exporters are doing an A-OK 
job in their efforts to increase foreign 
sales, but are shackled by a lack of Gov- 
ernment support which their competitors 
have long since enjoyed. 

The provisions of S. 1729 will break 
those shackles and free U.S. exporters to 
effectively compete in every foreign mar- 
ket. Ido not believe I am too optimistic 
when I state that I sincerely believe 
American business with its ingenuity 
and a little old-fashioned “go get them” 
salesmanship—will soon be able to turn 
the tides and rapidly increase our ex- 
ports to every corner of the world. 

I would like to also point out that 
substantial domestic benefits flow from 
increased exports. In addition to cor- 
recting our balance of payments, new 
markets and a new demand for goods 
and services require increased produc- 
tivity—which in turn means more jobs. 

Transporting our exports to such mar- 
kets would give a well-needed boost to 
our transportation system—trains and 
trucks could bring goods to embarkation 
points. Ships and planes could carry 
these goods to foreign shores. The 
economy of every State would benefit 
from an export promotion program 
which the pending bill contemplates. 

Needless to say, my own State of 
Florida would reap part of this harvest. 
Providing the gateway to Latin America, 
I would expect that the economy of Flor- 
ida would benefit considerably from any 
increase in exports to that area. First 
of all, products and goods manufactured 
or grown in my State would have an 
advantage over those from other areas, 
because of proximity and the corre- 
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sponding decrease in transportation 
costs. Moreover, our ports and airports 
would logically serve as embarkation 
points for much of the increased traffic. 
There would be new money in circula- 
tion and new employment opportu- 
nities in providing the necessary goods 
and services. 

I want to stress the point that the 
entire Nation will benefit from the ex- 
port promotion program envisaged by 
S. 1729—the Foreign Commerce Act of 
1961. I hasten to add that we cannot 
delay, lest other nations capture markets 
which would otherwise be ours. We 
must act now, and act decisively to get 
this program underway. Our exporters 
are not requesting a subsidy—but an 
opportunity to effectively compete in the 
foreign markets, free of the restrictive 
chains now hobbling their efforts. I 
urge that the Senate give its support to 
this program by acting favorably on S. 
1729. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. ENGLE. Iyield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I offer an 
amendment which I understand is ac- 
ceptable to the Senator from California, 
who is in charge of the bill. The amend- 
ment is offered by me, on behalf of the 
Senator from Alabama iMr. SPARKMAN] 
and myself, the two senior members of 
the Select Committee on Small Business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed to strike out subsection (8) of sec- 
tion 101, title I, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(8) to develop, organize, promote, and 
conduct a program of trade fairs and float- 
ing trade fairs, designed to show and sell 
the products of United States business, and 
agriculture, large and small, in the com- 
mercial centers and ports of the world, said 
program to include the acquisition, conver- 
sion, construction or lease of a suitable ves- 
sel or vessels, and the operation thereof by 
the Government or private enterprise in 
such manner as the Secretary may deem 
most economical and effective in carrying 
out the purposes of this Act; 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, I understand this amendment is 
acceptable. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the ReEcorp a 
brief statement on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama (Mr. SPpARKMAN] and 
myself. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATORS SALTONSTALL AND 
SPARKMAN 

Iam happy to join with my distinguished 
colleague from Alabama, the chairman of 
our Small Business Committee, in offering 
this important amendment to S. 1729. And 
I am grateful to the Senator from California, 
Mr. Encte, for accepting it. 

This new legislation mentions trade fairs 
in passing, but we feel that a subject of such 
great importance to our foreign commerce 
deserves more attention, deserves clearer 
authority. 

Senator SPARKMAN and I joined in the fil- 
ing of S.J. Res. 73, and the adoption of our 
amendment will accomplish the same pur- 
pose. We also joined in sponsoring 8S. 1379, 
@ major provision of which called for an 
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Office of Foreign Trade in the Small Business 
Administration. I am delighted to report to 
the Senate that this idea has been approved 
already by that agency, and is in operation 
without further statutory direction. This 
Office can greatly expand the usefulness of 
this agency, particularly in encouraging 
small business participation in world trade. 

We feel that floating trade ships can be 
of great value also to U.S. businesses, large 
and small. 

Iam delighted that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia agrees that this amendment is a help- 
ful addition to his bill. I wish to thank him 
for his cooperation in this matter. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
I submit amendments which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. The 
amendments follow the text of Senate 
bill 2325, which was introduced by me on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. CapenartT], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Busu], the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania {Mr. CLarK] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Jav- 
Its]. They would write into S. 1729 the 
25-percent-reserve provisions in S. 2325, 
thereby making title IV of S. 1729 the 
same in substance as S. 2325. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a letter I have received from 
the Chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, indicating why he 
favors the additional provisions of Sen- 
ate bill 2325, which I am now offering as 
amendments to the pending bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

Export-IMPorT 
BaNkK OF WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D.C., August 21, 1961. 

Dear SENATOR ROBERTSON: In compliance 
with the President’s directive to the Bank to 
place the US. exporters on a basis of full 
equality with their competitors abroad, the 
Bank has been conducting negotiations 
which look toward the creation of an asso- 
ciation of insurance companies which will 
issue to exporters comprehensive export 
credit insurance. We anticipate that the 
private insurance companies soon will agree 
on the formation of such an association. In 
order to assist in bringing these urrange- 
ments to a successful conclusion, the Bank 
considers it necessary to have legislation en- 
acted in this cession of Congress which will 
(a) clarify the Bank’s authority to guaran- 
tee, insure, coinsure, and reinsure against 
risks of loss arising in connection with ex- 
port transactions, (b) authorize the Bank to 
establish a reserve equal to 25 percent of the 
Bank’s contractual liability in connection 
with such guarantees and insurance, and (c) 
extend the life of the Bank from June 30, 
1963, to June 30, 1968. 

8. 2325 which you introduced, and H.R. 
8381 introduced by Congressman SPENcE, 
cover all of these three points. 8S. 1729, as 
reported by whe Committee on Commerce, 
covers points (a) and (c). 

We wish to take this means of expressing 
our hope that Congress will pass legislation 
in this session which will accomplish the 
three purposes described above. The enact- 
ment of such legislation will evidence con- 
gressional support of the Bank’s efforts to 
provide expanded export credit guarantees 
in cooperation with private insurance com- 
panies, and will thus be of considerable as- 
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sistance in placing U.S. exporters on a basis 
of full equality with the competitors abroad. 
Sincerely yours, 
Harowp F. LInveEr. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 13, it 
is proposed to strike out line 7, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “aris- 
ing in connection with export transac- 
tions: and to establish and maintain 
fractional reserves in connection there- 
with. The reserves maintained by the 
Bank for the guarantees, insurance, co- 
insurance or reinsurance issued pursu- 
ant to this section shall be not less than 
25 per centum of the related contractual 
liability of the Bank. Insofar as con- 
tracts of guarantee, insurance, coinsur- 
ance, and reinsurance are concerned, 
only that part of the Bank’s liabilities 
represented by reserves provided for 
above shall be taken into account for 
the purposes of applying the limitations 
imposed by section 7 of this Act.” 

On page 15, lines 6 through 8, strike 
out “; and to establish such operating 
and reserve funds, within the limits of 
the existing capital and reserves of the 
Bank, as may be necessary”’. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the two amendments sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Virgina will 
be considered en bloc. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
hope the Senate will understand the real 
importance of what is being done here 
today, both by means of the splendid 
initiative undertaken by the Senator 
from California [Mr. ENncLe] in accept- 
ing the provisions of Senate bill 1729, 
and by means of the equally critical 
change being made by means of the 
amendments submitted by the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. RoBertTson]. 

When we rush through legislation— 
and I do not say that invidiously—we 
have a tendency to fail to recognize its 
purpose and its critical importance. 

Madam President, the bill the Senator 
from California is presenting to the 
Senate today relates in a most important 
way to the export trade of the United 
States, which amounts to almost $20 bil- 
lion a year, and determines the employ- 
ment in the United States of between 4 
million and 5 million persons. The 
amendments which the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Rosertson] has sub- 
mitted—and I understand that the Sen- 
ator from California will accept them— 
put the Export-Import Bank for the first 
time in an effective position to enable 
our export trade to compete with the ex- 
port trade of the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Japan, and the other industrialized na- 
tions of the world, by enabling the Ex- 
port-Import Bank effectively—and I 
think the Recorp should show precisely 
what that means—to guarantee and in- 
sure export credits, both short term and 
long term, with a heavy emphasis upon 
insuring against political risks, but also 
taking some of the commercial risks, and 
permitting the Export-Import Bank to 
back up such guarantees and insurance 
with a 25-percent capital reserve, thereby 
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giving the Bank increased ability to 
make such guarantees. 

This is to be done in cooperation with 
a large number of U.S. banks and 
insurance companies which, in coop- 
eration with the Export-Import Bank, 
will handle these credits. In addition, 
the life of the Export-Import Bank will 
be extended 5 years, from 1963 to 1968— 
which is necessary in order to enable 
the Bank to undertake so momentous 
and sizable a program. 

Of course all of us want the bill to be 
enacted. There is some dispute as to 
the utilization of diplomatic officials who 
are particularly concerned with com- 
merce. The Senator from California 
would prefer to have them treated in one 
way; others prefer another way. But in 
my opinion that point is not critical to 
the bill. 

What is critical is the enactment of 
the bill. We want it enacted. But if 
it is not enacted, at least let the Recorp 
show clearly that at the very least the 
substance of the amendments of the 
Senator from Virginia must become law, 
because they are indispensable to the ex- 
pansion of our trade and, indeed, to en- 
abling the export trade of the United 
States to compete with the export trade 
of the other industrialized nations of the 
free world. 

Mr. ENGLE. Madam President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. I agree completely with 
the statement the Senator from New 
York has made. 

I should like to add that the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia make the bill we have brought 
forward conform, insofar as the Export- 
Import Bank provisions are concerned, 
with the bill which his committee sep- 
arately and individually reported. 

I recognize that there are some prob- 
lems in regard to other aspects of this 
legislation. 

I hope that when the bill is passed, the 
Senate thereafter will pass the more 
limited bill of the Senator from Virginia, 
so that both bills will be before the 
House of Representatives. Then, if there 
is difficulty in proceeding with the over- 
all legislation, at least the parts relating 
to the Export-Import Bank—regarding 
which the bills will conform when these 
amendments are adopted—at least a bill 
can be acted on, because of the emer- 
gency nature of those requirements. 

I appreciate very much the contribu- 
tion made by the Senator from New 
York and the cooperation and contribu- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to compli- 
ment the Members of the Senate who 
are engaging in this task, particularly 
the Senator from California and the 
other Members who have been most ac- 
tive in this work. 

The Commerce Committee made a 
long and exhaustive study of the entire 
matter of foreign commerce, during the 
last 2 years. That work was well done. 
Many suggestions were made by the staff 
to the committee members; and this bill 
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carries out some of the more important 
recommendations. 

While we were making the study in 
the field of foreign commerce, we kept 
running into the situation caused by the 
balance-of-trade deficit. This measure 
is one of the positive approaches to that 
problem, as the Senator from New York 
has pointed out. 

Another major problem we encoun- 
tered in connection with our foreign 
trade study was the matter of export 
credit guarantees and insurance. In 
that connection, American exporters 
have had no chance to compete with 
other exporters whose governments pro- 
vided such guarantees. 

After our study was completed, the 
Export-Import Bank proceeded, by 
means of executive action, to ease the 
restrictions on export guarantees and to 
lessen the difficulties involved. It did 
what it could in that connection, but 
those steps did not result in what was 
needed or desired. The desired result 
can be obtained only by following the 
proposals these Senators have made. 

The study by the Committee on Com- 
merce has already resulted in the ap- 
proval of the travel bill, in which the 
Senator from New York and I have been 
interested; and the bill now before the 
Senate is the outcome of another of the 
recommendations. 

I wish this to be shown in the REcorp, 
because sometimes Congress is criticized 
for making studies, holding inquiries into 
various problems, hearing witnesses, ar- 
riving at conclusions, drawing up reports 
based on that long, detailed process, and 
then permitting the reports to lie in 
pigeonholes. Here is one case in which 
the Commerce Committee started a study 
a long time ago, even before we had this 
serious problem of balance of payments. 
The bill of the Senator from California is 
very positive evidence of doing some- 
thing about this problem in the United 
States. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
wish to yield to the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
[Mr. Rosertson], so he may put some 
necessary papers into the Recorp, and I 
ask unanimous consent that I may then 
regain the floor, as I have some other 
remarks to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
when we complete action on the pending 
bill, I am going to ask that we call up 
S. 2325, which is in substance the same 
as title IV of S. 1729, as revised by the 
amendment we have just adopted to the 
pending bill, and which has been ex- 
plained by the distinguished Senator 
from New York. 

In the pending bill, as revised by my 
amendment, and S. 2325, the essential 
part is to guarantee exporters’ accounts 
in other countries against special risks. 
There are insurance companies ready 
and willing to guarantee an exporter’s 
account against ordinary commercial 
risks, but they want the Government 
to back them up, particularly in the case 
of political risks, such as expropriation 
and currency revaluation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp reports of agencies, 
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which were unanimous in their action, 
and a statement indicating the purpose 
and meaning of the bill. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PuRPOSE OF THE BILL 


S. 2325 would amend the provisions of the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 which re- 
late to export credit guarantees, by clarify- 
ing the provisions relating to insurance of 
exports so as to make it clear that the Ex- 
port-Import Bank is authorized to insure, 
coinsure, and reinsure against risks of loss 
arising in connection with export transac- 
tions, and by authorizing the Bank to estab- 
lish fractional reserves in connection with 
such export guarantees in the amount of at 
least 25 percent of the related contractual 
liability of the Bank. In addition, S. 2325 
would extend the expiration date of the act 
from June 30, 1963, to June 30, 1968. 

These amendments would make it possible 
for the Export-Import Bank to provide 
greater assistance to U.S. exports through 
an expanded program for insuring or guaran- 
teeing such exports. Under the provisions 
of S. 2325, the Bank would be in a position to 
provide assistance to American exporters 
fully equivalent to those provided to ex- 
porters of other nations. The assistance so 
provided would help to solve the balance-of- 
payments problem of the United States by 
increasing exports. These added exports 
would be of benefit to the domestic econ- 
omy and to our international interests. 


HISTORY OF THE LEGISLATION 


The Export-Import Bank was originally 
established in 1934. Its charter has been 
amended from time to time, and its powers 
and financing increased by legislation re- 
ported from the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. The Export-Import Bank was com- 
pletely revised by the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945, following hearings before this 
committee. In 1953, the committee made a 
thorough study of the Bank’s operations in 
Latin American countries and filed an ex- 
tensive report (S. Rept. 1082, 83d Cong.). 
This study, together with other hearings be- 
fore this committee in connection with 
S. 3589, 83d Congress, resulted in the Export- 
Import Bank Act Amendments of 1954, which 
reorganized the Bank. And most recently, 
its lending authority was increased from $5 
billion to $7 billion, and its authority to 
borrow from the Treasury was increased from 
$4 billion to $6 billion by Public Law 85-424, 
approved May 22, 1958. The previous year, 
the Export-Import Bank’s duration was ex- 
tended from June 30, 1958, to June 30, 1963, 
by Public Law 85-55, 86th Congress. 

Subsection (c) of paragraph 2 of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank Act authorizes the Bank 
to provide insurance for U.S. exports against 
certain political kinds of risks. This sec- 
tion was added to the act by Public Law 
30, 83d Congress, approved May 21, 1953. 
This bill originated in S. 1413, introduced 
by Senator Maybank, for himself and Sen- 
ator CAPEHART, and reported to the Senate 
by Senator Busy (S. Rept. 169, 83d Cong.) 
after hearings had been held by this com- 
mittee. Export insurance was again under 
consideration by the committee in 1956, 
when hearings were held on S. 2256, 84th 
Congress, introduced in 1955 by Senator 
FULBRIGHT, then chairman of the committee. 

Recently several studies have been made 
which have indicated the need for increased 
programs to assist U.S. exports. The Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business held 
hearings in New York, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco in November and December 
1960, on the subject of small business ex- 
ports and the world market. A report was 
filed by Senator Sparkman for the select 
committee on March 27, 1961 (S. Rept. 89, 
87th Cong.). This report recommended that 
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additional export credit insurance should be 
provided by the Bank. The Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce made an 
extensive study of foreign commerce and 
held hearings on export credit guarantees in 
April of 1960. This study also disclosed the 
importance of export credit guarantees to 
U.S. exports and the need for increasing this 
program. 

In his message on the U.S. balance of 
payments (H. Doc. No. 84, 87th Cong.), the 
President listed among the necessary meas- 
ures, to correct the basic payments deficit 
and achieve longer term equilibrium, export 
guarantees and financing. He stated: 

“4, Export guarantees and financing: 
Our Export-Import Bank must play an in- 
creasingly important role in our export pro- 
moton efforts. Last year the Export-Import 
Bank announced a widening of the facili- 
ties which it offers for extending credit to 
American exporters. Despite the improve- 
ments made, these facilities are not yet 
adequate, nor are they comparable to those 
offered by foreign countries, especially those 
offered to small- and medium-sized export- 
ing concerns and those offered for the financ- 
ing of consumer goods. I am directing the 
President of the Export-Import Bank, by 
April 1, to prepare and submit to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, as Chairman of the 
National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems, a new 
program under the Export-Import Bank to 
place our exporters on a basis of full equal- 
ity with their competitors in other coun- 
tries. Also, I have asked the Secretary of 
the Treasury to initiate and submit by the 
same date a study of methods through which 
private financial institutions can participate 
more broadly in providing export credit fa- 
cilities.” 

In accordance with the President’s recom- 
mendations and following up on the recom- 
mendations of congressional groups, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank has been working to de- 
velop programs for export credit insurance. 
The Bank has been holding meetings with 
insurance companies and others in the field 
in order to institute such a program. The 
Bank has reported that legislation along the 
lines of S. 2325 would be of great assistance 
in establishing such an insurance program. 

Several bills have been introduced in the 
87th Congress which would strengthen the 
Bank’s authority in this field. Two of 
these bills, S. 852 and S. 1729, which con- 
tain numerous provisions other than those 
relating to credit insurance, were referred 
to the Commerce Committee which has now 
reported out S. 1729, as amended (S. Rept. 
744, 87th Cong.). As reported, title IV of 
S. 1729 would clarify the authority of the 
Export-Import Bank in the field and extend 
its existence. Title IV of S. 1729 does not 
contain the provision for a 25-percent re- 
serve for the credit insurance program. An 
amendment to S. 1729 has been introduced 
which would accomplish this. 

Other bills in this field have been referred 
to the Banking and Currency Committee 
because of its jurisdiction over the Export- 
Import Bank—S. 1379, S. 2264, and S. 2325. 

The committee has received from the 
President of the Export-Import Bank a 
letter, dated August 21, 1961, strongly urg- 
ing legislation along the lines of S. 2325 at 
this session of Congress. Upon receipt of 
this letter, S. 2325 was considered by the 
committee and ordered reported. 

The above letter from the Export-Import 
Bank and other favorable reports on the 
bill are printed below as part of this re- 


port. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 25, 1961. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 
Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Department of 
State appreciates the opportunity to provide 
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you with its comments on S. 2325 now pend- 
ing before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

While recognizing that the bill is of pri- 
mary concern to the Export-Import Bank, 
the Department is pleased to state that it 
fully concurs in the amendment which 
would: (1) Authorize and empower the Ex- 
port-Import Bank to (a) guarantee, insure, 
coinsure, and reinsure against risks arising 
in connection with export transactions; and 
(b) establish and maintain fractional 
reserves, not less than 25 percent of the re- 
lated contractual liability of the Bank, in 
connection therewith; (2) permit the Bank 
to issue such guarantees, insurance, coinsur- 
ance, and reinsurance to or with exporters, 
insurance companies, financial institutions, 
or others, and where appropriate employ any 
of the same to act as its agent in the issuance 
and servicing of such guarantees, insurance, 
and reinsurance, and the adjustment of 
claims thereunder; and (3) provide for the 
continuation of the Export-Import Bank 
for an additional 5 years, that is, until June 
30, 1968. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, 
from the standpoint of the administration's 
program, there is no objection to the presen- 
tation of this report for the consideration of 
the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Brooks Hays, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., August 25, 1961. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHatnMAN: This is in reply to 
your request of July 28, 1961, for the views 
of this Department on S. 2325, to amend 
the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945. 

The first section of the proposed legisla- 
tion would amend section 2(c) of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank Act of 1945 to specifically 
authorize the Export-Import Bank to estab- 
lish a guarantee and insurance program to 
assist the expansion of U.S. exports. It 
would also authorize the bank to partici- 
pate with private institutions in the ex- 
tension of such insurance and guarantee 
facilities and would provide for the establish- 
ment by the Bank of fractional reserves 
of not less than 25 percent of the bank’s 
contractual liabilities on account of any 
guarantees, insurance, etc., issued pursuant 
to the section. For the purposes of apply- 
ing the limitations on the lending authority 
of the Bank imposed by section 7 of the 
Export-Import Bank Act, only that part of 
the bank’s liabilities on such contracts of 
guarantee, insurance, etc., which is repre- 
sented by such reserves, would be taken 
into account. The second section of the 
proposed legislation would provide for the 
extension of the termination date of the 
Export-Import Bank from June 30, 1963, to 
June 30, 1968. 

The first section of the proposed legis- 
lation would carry out a recommendation 
made by the President in his balance-of- 
payments message to Congress of Febru- 
ary 6, 1961, that as part of our program 
for achieving equilibrium in our basic bal- 
ance of payments through the promotion of 
exports, the facilities of the Export-Import 
Bank for extending credit to American ex- 
porters should be widened with a view to 
placing our exporters on a basis of full 
equality with their competitors in other 
countries. 

With regard to the second section of the 
bill, which extends the termination date of 
the Export-Import Bank, the Treasury De- 
partment is of the opinion that the financial 
facilities afforded by the Bank have played 
an important role in promoting the foreign 
trade of the United States and in the de- 
velopment of our foreign economic policy, 
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The Department further believes that the 
facilities of the Bank will be needed for these 
purposes during the period indicated in the 
legislative proposal. 

Accordingly, it is recommended that this 
proposal be given favorable consideration. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection from the standpoint of the admin- 
istration’s program to the submission of this 
report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT H. KNIGHT, 
General Counsel. 
Export-Import BANK 
or WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D.C., August 21, 1961. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ROBERTSON: In compliance 
with the President’s directive to the Bank to 
place U.S. exporters on a basis of full equal- 
ity with their competitors abroad, the Bank 
has been conducting negotiations which look 
toward the creation of an association of in- 
surance companies which will issue to ex- 
porters comprehensive export credit insur- 
ance. We anticipate that the private 
insurance companies soon will agree on 
the formation of such an association. In 
order to assist in bringing these arrange- 
ments to a successful conclusion, the Bank 
considers it necessary to have legislation 
enacted in this session of Congress which 
will (a) clarify the Bank’s authority to 
guarantee, insure, coinsure, and reinsure 
against risks of loss arising in connection 
with export transactions, (b) authorize the 
Bank to establish a reserve equal to 25 per- 
cent of the Bank’s contractual liability in 
connection with such guarantees and in- 
surance, and (c) extend the life of the Bank 
from June 30, 1963, to June 30, 1968. 

S. 2325, which you introduced, and H.R. 
8381, introduced by Congressman SPENCE, 
cover all of these three points. S. 1729, as 
reported by the Committee on Commerce, 
covers points (a) and (c). 

We wish to take this means of expressing 
our hope that Congress will pass legislation 
in this session which will accomplish the 
three purposes described above. The en- 
actment of such legislation will evidence 
congressional support of the Bank’s efforts 
to provide expanded export credit guarantees 
in cooperation with private insurance com- 
panies, and will thus be of considerable as- 
sistance in placing U.S. exporters on a basis 
of full equality with their competitors 
abroad. 

Sincerely yours, 
Haro_p F. LINDER. 





THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., August 25, 1961. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in further 
reply to your request for the views of this 
Department with respect to S. 2325, a bill to 
amend the Export-Import Bank Act of 
1945; and S. 2264, a bill to provide for the 
continuation of the Export-Import Bank 
for an additional 5 years. 

8. 2325 would authorize the Export-Import 
Bank to guarantee, insure and reinsure di- 
rectly, by coinsurance or through insurance 
companies or financial institutions against 
risks of loss from export transactions. It 
would also authorize the Export-Import 
Bank to establish and maintain fractional 
reserves in connection with such guarantees 
or insurance. Finally, it would extend the 
Bank’s authority from June 30, 1963, to June 
80, 1968. S. 2264 would accomplish only the 
last purpose. 

The Export-Import Bank has, over the 
years, performed an extremely useful func- 
tion in financing the export of American 
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products. With the institution of the export 
expansion program in the spring of 1960, it 
broadened the scope of its activities, devel- 
oped procedures for closer relations with 
commercial banks, and put into operation a 
system of political risk guarantees of short- 
term export transactions. These changes in 
policy greatly increased the usefulness of the 
Bank to the export community and con- 
tributed to the initial successes of the ex- 
port expansion drive. 

In the light of the experience of the last 
half of 1960, the President directed the Ex- 
port-Import Bank to institute policies and 
procedures which would make the credit and 
credit guarantee facilities offered our ex- 
porters second to none. In fulfillment of 
this directive, the Export-Import Bank an- 
nounced on March 24 a series of changes in 
policy which would serve to make its financ- 
ing activities available to more exporters 
and at the same time eliminate a good many 
of the delays which had detracted from the 
usefulness of these facilities. Simultane- 
ously, it announced that it was working on 
plans for comprehensive guarantees of export 
transactions in collaboration with insurance 
companies and other private institutions. 

S. 2325 would be very helpful to the Bank 
in concluding and administering the kind 
of arrangements with insurance companies, 
banks, and other financial institutions which 
are necessary if its announced policies are 
to be fully effective. 

While the authority to guarantee, insure, 
coinsure, and reinsure, either directly or 
through agents, would seem to be implicit 
in the broad grant of authority which the 
Congress has already made to the Bank, it 
is desirable that these powers be made ex- 
plicit. The explicit statement of powers 
would contribute to the success of the ar- 
rangements which the Bank is undertaking, 
and would represent an express congres- 
sional approval of the course of action which 
the Bank is pursuing. The authority to 
maintain fractional rather than full re- 
serves would be consistent with usual busi- 
ness practice and the practice which the 
Congress has authorized in the case of the 
Development Loan Fund and International 
Cooperation Administration guarantee sys- 
tems. Finally, the early extension of the 
Bank’s life would place it in a better posi- 
tion to develop the kind of long-range pro- 
gram for assisting American exporters with 
their financial problems which is so neces- 
sary under our present circumstances. 

In the event that the Congress passes S. 
2325, S. 2264—which is identical with section 
2 of S. 2325—would be unnecessary. 

In view of the considerations briefly out- 
lined above, this Department, which is 
charged with the major responsibility for 
expanding our exports, strongly endorses 
S. 2325. 

The Bureau of the Budget advised there 
would be no objection to the submission of 
this report from the standpoint of the 
administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD GUDEMAN, 
Under Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
after we finish acting on the pending 
bill, I shall ask unanimous consent to 
bring up S. 2325. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Virginia. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, first 
let me express my gratification at the 
way in which two committees can get 
along. I wish to congratulate both my 
colleagues from Virginia and Washing- 
ton, as well as the floor manager of 
the bill. There could have been a real 
collision between these two very impor- 
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tant Senate committees, but through the 
intelligent way in which it has been 
handled not only has that been avoided, 
but the cause, which is the important 
thing, has been forwarded. 

I think I would be remiss in my duty, 
because of my deep concern in this ques- 
tion, if I did not call attention to the 
fact that this is a bill for export promo- 
tion. Also, I bring attention to the fact 
that nobody can buy from us unless they 
sell to us. So let those who have stood 
on the floor here inveighing against the 
competition of imports bear in mind that 
when we pass a bill like this, which is 
vital to the economy of our country, also 
undertake to understand the importance 
of the export situation which affects our 
country. 

I have a bill pending with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Case], which 
relates to the problems of imports into 
the United States and endeavors to find 
some way of dealing with the problem 
where the concentration of imports has 
materially harmed American business. I 
know we shall be into the subject up to 
our ears in connection with the exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, and I shall not detain my colleagues 
with a statement on it this afternoon, 
except to point out, and it is inherent in 
this debate, that as we strive to move 
toward the step which is embodied in the 
bill from the Banking and Currency 
Committee, and the bill of the Senator 
from California, we are taking a big step 
forward in relation to expanding Amer- 
ican exports, with the enormous impli- 
cation of range that it has in domestic 
employment, aid to underdeveloped 
areas, in terms of good will to the whole 
world, and in the facilitation of our own 
place in the world in terms of our own 
prestige. But this involves our having 
imports, and let us not forget it. 

Madam President, in that connection, 
it not only involves the import problem, 
as to which the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. CasE] and I recommend the idea of 
adjustment assistance—as I say, we will 
come to that in another debate—but it 
also involves the opportunity for im- 
ports. Included in that opportunity is 
the opportunity for foreigners to show 
their wares in our own country. 

S. 1729 has a fine provision with re- 
spect to encouraging our participation 
in trade fairs abroad as a part of our 
export expansion. I had hoped to go 
further and to have the proposal for an 
export commission adopted, but that can 
be done by Executive action, so I am not 
too despondent by its omission. 

As the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE] has said, there are enough prob- 
lems involved without taking on another 
one. 

I am sorry title 5 was stricken out, the 
intention having been to utilize counter- 
part funds piled up under Public Law 480, 
the Agricultural Trade Act under which 
we sell so much of our produce abroad in 
return for counterpart currencies, and 
also to expand our exports. 

A correlative aspect of it would be an 
opportunity for foreigners also, utilizing 
these piled up currencies, which now run 
into billions of dollars in face amount, 
to send trade exhibitions and trade fairs 
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to our country, thus stimulating the two- 
way intercourse which is the very essence 
of the life of trade. 

The committee did not see fit to in- 
clude that title. I can understand why. 
I utilize this time merely to express the 
hope that the committee will not relin- 
quish its study of the problems of coun- 
terpart currencies, so that they may be 
used going both ways, to develop our ex- 
ports as well as the opportunity for for- 
eigners to show their wares in this coun- 
try, so that those currencies may not go 
down the drain. 

That provision is not included in the 
bill. I understand why, but I call atten- 
tion to that fact. 

The bill has one other purpose. Again 
I hope the people of our country will pay 
strict attention to this situation. We are 
about to have, because diplomatically it 
seemed wise to encourage it, far greater 
competition in respect of export trade 
than we have ever had before in terms 
of the European Economic Community, 
otherwise known as the Common Mar- 
ket, which is going to be expanded by the 
inclusion of Great Britain. It is esti- 
mated that 25 percent of our total ex- 
ports will now be moving into the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. That is an 
enormous proportion. Obviously, if the 
Economic Community were to use even 
a fraction of the devices which are avail- 
able to them, we could be very materially 
harmed. That is all the more reason 
why we should show the enterprise 
which is shown in this bill. 

I hope very much that when we get 
to the issue next year we will show enter- 
prise again in the consideration of the 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. I have the honor to be 
chairman of the NATO interparliamen- 
tary committee, which is made up of 
representatives of 16 parliaments. 
Hence my acquaintance with the situ- 
ation. 

I hope we will all understand that sit- 
uation, though we may lose more exports 
to the new European Economic Commu- 
nity with its tremendous bloc of power, 
which is likely to reach a population of 
300 million, with a gross national prod- 
uct equaling our own, somewhere in the 
area of $500 billion a year. So we are 
dealing with a vital part of our whole 
society. 

We may lose some exports, but we will 
more than gain what we lose by utilizing 
the increased standard of living that the 
people in the Common Market itself, 
which has now materially increased its 
own economic well-being by nearly 40 
percent, and can meet this potential by 
adapting ourselves to meet the new op- 
portunity which the world affords us, as 
well as the new challenge. 

It is in that spirit that I think we 
ought to understand the bill which the 
Senator from California has brought up, 
as well as the one from the Banking and 
Currency Committee, S. 2325, to which 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rosert- 
son] has referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
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The bill (S. 1729) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, and was 
read the third time. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
this is an extremely important measure. 
The State of New York has a great many 
firms engaged in the export trade, or 
which could and would seek foreign 
markets, given the incentives provided in 
S. 1729. To improve and facilitate our 
export trade is the best and most direct 
way to deal with our balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. There is wide agree- 
ment on this point. 

There are many exporters in the State 
of New York, particularly New York 
City. This bill goes beyond our borders 
and includes not only many areas but 
many types of products. For example, 
the American Farm Bureau has done a 
great deal to assist in the export of ag- 
ricultural products. This is a new and 
important field, as I pointed out earlier 
this week in a statement delivered on the 
floor of the Senate. 

This measure would permit a very 
substantial expansion of export credit 
guarantees, principally from the Export- 
Import Bank. Without these guaran- 
tees we cannot expect American busi- 
ness firms to indulge in the expansion of 
their operations which is necessary in 
connection with meeting our overall bal- 
ance-of-payments situation. 

Almost all of the major trading na- 
tions of the world have established or 
encouraged the establishment of com- 
prehensive export credit guarantee pro- 
grams. These guarantees, which are ac- 
tually a form of insurance, enable an 
exporter to obtain the necessary advance 
credit he will need in order to sell his 
goods overseas. In most cases, export 
credit guarantee programs are financed 
by the government, thus putting export- 
ers in the countries involved in a much 
better competitive position, vis-a-vis 
their American counterparts. 

Export credit guarantees are especial- 
ly beneficial to American small busi- 
nesses, who for obvious reasons often do 
not have the necessary cash available 
to plan and finance long-range oversea 
transactions. 

This is, of course, not the entire story. 
We must also come to grips with the 
problems relating to certain types of im- 
ports. There are communities through- 
out our country—several in the State 
of New York—which have been serious- 
ly affected by imports from low-wage 
countries. These countries have a wage 
rate not more than a small fraction of 
the wage rate in the United States. 

As I said, this bill represents the most 
direct and logical way—and, if we had 
an ideal world situation, it would be de- 
sirable to have it the only way—to meet 
our balance of payments. But it is not 
that simple. 

I have proposed a partial solution on 
this side of it, which I think is realistic 
and responsible. My bill is S. 675. I 
hope the Senate will review and consider 
this measure in the near future. I note 
that the administration has shown some 
interest in this area, as regards imports. 
I hope this will prove to be an encourag- 
ing sign for the future. 
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I commend the distinguished Senator 
from California for bringing the meas- 
ure before the Senate. I hope that in 
the legislative process we shall work out 
and formulate a bill which, after con- 
ference, will become law. It will cer- 
tainly mean the dawning of a new day 
for export commerce from this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 1729) was passed. 





PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ADVER- 
TISING OVER BROADCAST FA- 
CILITIES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
on August 23, 1961, the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore] and I dis- 
patched a letter to the Honorable LeRoy 
Collins, president of the National Associ- 
ation of Broadcasters. I wish to read the 
letter, which I think should be brought 
to the attention of the Senate: 


Dear Mr. Cotiins: Recently our attention 
has been drawn to the recurrent rumors as 
well as stories in trade publications con- 
cerning the plans of certain large distilling 
companies to use broadcast facilities to ad- 
vertise liquor. 

As chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, and chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Communications, we think this 
is of grave importance to the American pub- 
lic. You will recall that the Committee on 
Commerce has held numerous hearings with 
regard to this issue, specifically the bills 
that would prohibit the advertising of liquor 
on radio and television. 

When the broadcasting industry spokes- 
men appeared before this committee they 
urged that no action be taken with regard 
to the legislation because the industry was 
capable of handling the situation itself. It 
was generally agreed that this type of adver- 
tising should not be permitted and as an 
indication of its good faith adopted provi- 
sions in its code to the effect that stated 
“the advertising of hard liquor should not be 
accepted.” 

We applauded the industry for this ap- 
proach because it was consistent with our 
view that self-regulation is more desirable 
than legislation. 

We were, therefore, surprised and amazed 
with the current flock of stories about the 
attempts to break down this hard liquor 
barrier by certain broadcasters. In these 
trying times, with criticism of the broadcast 
industry mounting—particularly in the pro- 
graming field—it would be foolhardy to per- 
mit the provision of the broadcasting code 
regarding hard liquor advertising to become 
meaningless. 

We would appreciate a reply from you 
as to what steps the industry has taken to 
live up to the code and to indicate whether 
there is any substance to the stories on this 
issue. 

We think we should point out at this 
time that we stand ready to move ahead with 
appropriate legislation in the event self- 
regulation proves to be ineffective. Also, 
that we propose to call upon the Federal 
Communications Commission to take into 
consideration the type and kind of advertis- 
ing broadcast by a licensee when it con- 
siders that license for renewal. 

No one, we are sure, will disagree that 
the public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity is not being served by the broadcasting 
and televising of liquor advertising into the 
American home. While we are aware that 
broadcast licensees are all anxiously looking 
for new sources of revenue, we never believed 
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that they would be so lacking in their sense 
of public responsibility as to even consider 
the broadcast of liquor advertising. 


Madam President, the reply by Gov- 
ernor Collins is as follows: 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged of your letter of August 23. 

The advertising of hard liquor is banned 
in unequivocal terms in both the radio and 
television codes of the National Association 
of Broadcasters. To our knowledge, adher- 
ence by code subscribers is complete. This 
is true despite considerable pressure by some 
distillers and their agents to breach the line. 

You may be assured that every effort will 
be made to continue this fine record. If a 
breach should occur, our NAB code enforce- 
ment will be prompt and decisive. 

Unfortunately, all broadcasters do not now 
subscribe to our codes. Subscription is vol- 
untary, and nonsubscribers are not obligated 
to conform to code standards. It is also true 
that all code subscribers are not members of 
the NAB. All broadcasters, however, regard- 
less of membership in the NAB, are urged 
to subscribe. This is so because of the strong 
desire of the NAB to have its code standards 
as universal and all embracing as possible. 

We deeply appreciate your writing. You 
are correct in your assumption that in our 
view self-regulation in the tradition of free 
enterprise is much to be preferred over legis- 
lative stricture. 

If you have any specific information of any 
violation of our codes in this or any other 
respect, we urgently request that you advise 
us thereon for our prompt investigation and 
any needed disciplinary measures. 

With the total industry behind our efforts 
in these delicate areas, such problems would 
not arise. Iam hopeful that the strengthen- 
ing of our code operations and its greatly 
stepped-up activity in the coming weeks will 
enable us to impress more clearly on broad- 
casters the folly of carrying this advertising. 


I also am pleased to say that today I 
received a letter from the Distilled 
Spirits Institute, the office of the presi- 
dent. I wish to read this letter into the 
REcorp in full. 

DeaR SENATOR MAGNuSON: Your letter of 
August 23 to Governor Collins of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, regarding 
airwaves advertising of distilled spirits, is 
certainly a vindication of the attitude of this 
institute whose members have been opposed 
to such advertising and have voluntarily re- 
frained from its use for more than 25 years— 


Which is correct— 


No legislation, nor ban, for that matter, 
should be necessary. Far more appropriate 
is the Distilled Spirits Institute code which 
has never been breached by any member. 

Your moral support is of value beyond 
estimate to persuade nonmembers of the 
institute that its rules of self-conduct are 
based on commonsense that should be re- 
spected by all. 


The issue is not settled, Madam Presi- 
dent, but I desire to have the Senate 
know that the committee, the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and I 
have been very conscious of this situa- 
tion. I hope there will not be any break- 
through or letting down of the voluntary 
code under which the broadcasters have 
lived for 25 years. I think it would be 
more than serious at this time, with the 
programing problem over the networks, 
to inject into the argument hard liquor 
advertising over that great medium 
known as television. 
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AMENDMENT OF EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK ACT OF 1945 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
earlier today there was reported the bill, 
S. 2325, to amend the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 2325) 
to amend the Export-Import Bank Act 
of 1945. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
as I previously indicated, the substance 
of this bill has already been included in 
S. 1729, as amended, on which the 
Senate has completed action. 

As pointed out by the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York, there 
never was a time when it was more im- 
portant for us to put the full weight of 
our Government behind our exporters. 
The fact that Great Britain will become 
a member of the Common Market in 
Europe indicates that competition in for- 
eign markets will be intensified. 

The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion is to do for our exporters what the 
governments of the Common Market 
countries are doing for the exporters of 
Western Europe; that is, to stand behind 
them and to guarantee or insure their 
accounts when they go into countries in 
which there might be some upheaval of 
some kind. 

The explanation of the bill, excerpts 
from the committee report, and the de- 
partmental reports have already been 
printed in the Recorp. Helpful state- 
ments have been made by both Senators 
from New York. I merely add that 
great help on this proposed legislation 
was furnished by the _ distinguished 
Senator from Indiana [{Mr. CaPrenHarr]. 
He was a copatron of a bill in the 83d 
Congress with the chairman of the com- 
mittee at that time, the late Senator 
Maybank. The bill, S. 1413, inserted 
into the Export-Import Act the section 
which S. 2325 would clarify and expand. 
This bill became Public Law 30, approved 
May 21, 1953. The Senator from Indi- 
ana has also been a copatron on many 
other bills to strengthen the law in aid 
of exporters. 

The members of the committee unani- 
mously support this proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2325) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (c) of section 2 of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 is amended to read as 
follows: 

*“(c) (1) The Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, in furtherance of its objects and 
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purposes under this Act, is authorized and 
empowered to guarantee, insure, coinsure, 
and reinsure against risks of loss arising in 
connection with export transactions; and to 
establish and maintain fractional reserves in 
connection therewith. The reserves main- 
tained by the Bank for the guarantees, in- 
surance, coinsurance, or reinsurance issued 
pursuant to this section shall be not less 
than 25 per centum of the related con- 
tractual liability of the Bank. Insofar as 
contracts of guarantee, insurance, coinsur- 
ance, and reinsurance are concerned, only 
that part of the Bank’s liabilities represented 
by reserves provided for above shall be taken 
into account for the purposes of applying the 
limitations imposed by section 7 of this Act. 

“(2) The Bank may issue such guaran- 
tees, insurance, coinsurance, and reinsurance 
to or with exporters, insurance companies, 
financial institutions, or others, or groups 
thereof, and where appropriate may employ 
any of the same to act as its agent in the 
issuance and servicing of such guarantees, 
insurance, coinsurance, and reinsurance, and 
the adjustment of claims arising there- 
under.”’ 

Sec. 2. Section 8 of the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945 is amended by striking 
out “June 30, 1963” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “June 30, 1968’’. 





TRANSFER OF CERTAIN LANDS TO 
VICKERS BROS. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 743, H.R. 
3596. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
3596) to direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior to convey certain lands to Purvis 
C. Vickers, Robert I. Vickers, and Joseph 
M. Vickers, a copartnership doing busi- 
ness as Vickers Bros. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 3596) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection the companion bill, Calen- 
dar No. 740, S. 724, will be indefinitely 
postponed. 





INVESTMENT IN CAPITAL STOCK BY 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCE COR- 
PORATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 665, H.R. 
6765. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
6765) to authorize acceptance of an 
amendment to the articles of agreement 
of the International Finance Corpora- 
tion permitting investment in capital 
stock. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 


Mr. rs 
H.R. 6765 would permit a change to be 
made in the charter of the International 
Finance Corporation which would enable 
the IFC to do more to fulfill its goal of 
promoting private enterprise in the free 
world. The IFC is an international or- 
ganization created to stimulate private 
investment in its member underde- 
veloped countries, which are also mem- 
bers of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. In 
association with foreign and American 
private capital, the IFC invests in 
promising private enterprises in under- 
developed countries for a limited period 
in order to get them started; it then 
seeks to sell its interests to replenish its 
revolving fund and permit further 
investments. 

I yield to the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
' Jations. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
the bill would authorize our representa- 
tive on the Board of the International 
Finance Corporation to agree to an 
amendment of the articles of that or- 
ganization. The effect of accepting this 
amendment will be to permit the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation, in addi- 
tion to its normal financing operations, 
to purchase common stocks in certain 
enterprises when that appears to be the 
best way to provide assistance. 

Members of the Senate will recall that 
the International Finance Corporation 
was established in 1956. Its authorized 
capital was fixed at $100 million, of 
which the United States subscribed $35.2 
million. 

The basic purpose of the IFC is to 
encourage the development of private 
business enterprises in less developed 
countries which in many instances have 
virtually no capital available for invest- 
ment. At the time the International 
Finance Corporation was created it was 
anticipated that its investments in pri- 
vate business enterprises abroad would 
consist almost exclusively of loans. Al- 
though some individuals felt that the 
International Finance Corporation 
should have been permitted to purchase 
common stocks as a method of aiding 
private enterprise in less developed coun- 
tries, it was decided to limit investments 
to those of a nonequity nature. 

During the past 4 years of operating 
experience, the International Finance 
Corporation has been only modestly suc- 
cessful. It has made some 40 invest- 
ments, totaling $44 million, in 18 coun- 
tries, mostly in medium-size and small 
manufacturing industries. IFC invest- 
ments have served to induce private 
investors to supply over $125 million into 
the same enterprises that the IFC has 
supported. 

One of the reasons why the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation has not been 
more active is because of the existing 
prohibition against investment in capital 
stock. The President has recommended, 
therefore, that the IFC be authorized to 
make such equity investments. 
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The Board of Governors of the IFC 
supports this recommendation and the 
House of Representatives, on June 19, 
approved the pending bill by a vote of 
328 to 18. 

It should be made clear that the basic 
purpose of the International Finance 
Corporation is to promote private en- 
terprises in underdeveloped countries. 
It does this by encouraging the creation 
of private businesses with the idea that 
once the business is on its feet, so to 
speak, the IFC would then divest itself of 
its interest in the business, selling its de- 
bentures to private enterprise, or private 
purchasers. 

Forty-seven of the fifty-nine states 
members of the IFC have already ap- 
proved the proposal embodied in this bill. 
I hope very much, therefore, that the 
Senate will approve it. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has 
strongly recommended the measure. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the let- 
ter of Secretary of the Treasury Dillon, 
under date of August 24, 1961, printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Tue SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, August 24, 1961. 
Hon. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate. 

Deak SenaTor: Under the _ provisions 
adopted by the IFC Directors in submitting 
the current charter amendment to govern- 
ments for approval, votes were to be re- 
ceived from governments on or before Sep- 
tember 1, 1961. Should the United States 
be in a position to record its favorable vote 
by this date the charter amendment would 
be effective, as enough other governments 
have ratified to provide the necessary 80 
percent when added to the U.S. vote. There- 
fore, I hope very much it may prove possible 
for the Senate to act favorably early next 
week. 

The alternative would be a request by the 
U.S. Government to the IFC to extend the 
time limit for receiving votes, a request 
which I would prefer not to make unless it 
proves absolutely necessary. 

Sincerely, 
Dovuctas DILLON. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Garner, who 
has been the president of this organiza- 
tion, appeared before the committee at 
a long session, in which he explained in 
great detail the necessity for this 
change. I hope that the Senate will 
accept it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
support the bill. I will not, of course, 
repeat the words already stated so very 
well by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The need for greatly increased private 
capital investment in enterprises in de- 
veloping areas is urgent. The debt- 
equity ratio in the financing of private 
enterprise in the less developed areas is 
much too high for sound economic 
growth. While, in the United States, 
manufacturing enterprises have ap- 
proximately $2 of equity investment to 
each dollar of debt, the ratio in even 
the most stable manufacturing enter- 
prises located in the less developed areas 
is about $1 of equity to $1 of debt. The 
fixed and often high interest rates that 
have to be paid on this large proportion 
of debt severely hamper the growth of 
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these enterprises, especially during their 

formative years when large reinvest- 

ments should be plowed back into the 
Ss. 

Equity investment by IFC can help to 
improve this situation and will serve to 
encourage private enterprise efforts in 
the developing nations. Madam Presi- 
dent, I believe that these results are very 
much in line with the foreign policy 
objectives of the United States and with 
our desire to strengthen freedom of 
choice and initiative in the emerging 
free world nations. I therefore favor 
this bill, and hope it will pass. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In looking back over 
the record on this bill, I noted in the 
hearings that, when the original act was 
passed, Secretary Humphrey testified 
before the committee and indicated 
that the Treasury had deleted the idea 
of acquiring equities for fear that under 
certain circumstances we might have a 
situation in which Government would 
have to step in to protect its interest 
and then become the operator of any 
kind of enterprise in which equities 
were involved. It may be that the situa- 
tion has changed since that time. I do 
not know. The point was not too 
sharply pressed then. 

Of course, I can see the wisdom of 
the caution that was uttered by Secre- 
tary Humphrey at that time, but not 
having heard the testimony on the in- 
stant bill, I am sure that members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations are 
in a better position to comment. Other 
than that I have no objection if the 
measure is regarded as necessary. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I believe that 
the Senator from Arkansas, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Poreign Rela- 
tions, has probably stated the case for 
the adoption of the bill. I happen to be 
opposed to it for certain reasons. 

Basically, I oppose it because I believe 
the opening up of the charter of the 
International Finance Corporation to 
authorize the Corporation to buy com- 
mon stocks in foreign corporations is an 
unwarranted and improper invasion of 
the governmental function into private 
enterprise. 

There is no one in the Chamber who 
is more in favor of encouraging private 
enterprise than I am, but I believe it 
should be encouraged by private enter- 
prise and private activity. 

The charter of the International Fi- 
nance Corporation authorized the Corpo- 
ration to make loans to private business 
and private activities, such as small or 
large manufacturing plants, small or 
large businesses, in which, because of 
the prospects of the business, there was 
@ reasonable assurance of repayment of 
the loan. 

The agency has operated along that 
line in the loans it has made. In that 
activity it has done a very good job. 

Now, however, the International Fi- 
nance Corporation has said, “We want 
the authority under our charter en- 
larged. Whereas now under the charter 
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we are prohibited from buying common 
stocks of corporations, we will enlarge 
the charter so that we can buy common 
stocks in corporations.” 

As I see it, the International Finance 
Corporation wants to move from a posi- 
tion in which it loans money on security, 
that is, whatever security there may be 
to assure repayment of the loan, into a 
position in which the Corporation will 
buy common stocks of corporations with- 
out losing their continuing right to make 
loans, in addition, if they want to do so. 

But it is proposed that the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation will buy com- 
mon stocks of corporations, with no 
security whatsoever, no due date, and 
only the possibility that at some future 
time the IFC can either divest itself by 
sale of the common stock and get its 
money back, or perhaps make a profit on 
the speculative increase in value of the 
stocks. 

I think it is the wrong way for the 
Government to operate. I think the In- 
ternational Finance Corporation should 
remain in the lending business and not 
go into the speculative investment busi- 
ness in stocks. 

I am frank to say that there is some 
very formidable financial opinion that 
supports the proposed change in the 
charter. The State Department wants 
the charter changed. I understand that 
the Treasury Department has now OK’d 
the change. Many of the people in those 
Departments are able financial people. 
I find myself in disagreement with them. 
Therefore, I feel rather humble in my 
opposition. But, by the same token, 
there is some pretty respectable opinion 
against it. A moment ago the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DirKSEN] pointed out 
the strong objection of former Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey. He was 
strongly opposed to an international or 
governmental agency entering into the 
business of investing in common stocks, 
which is a speculative activity, rather 
than remaining a loaning activity. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wondered whether 
there was any really persuasive testi- 
mony to indicate that the measure would 
actually energize the investment of pri- 
vate funds in addition to governmental 
funds, and so spur activity in the under- 
developed countries. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes, the ar- 
guments of the proponents of the meas- 
ure are that in many countries local in- 
vestors who will buy the capital stock 
and invest in equity capital in those 
countries cannot be found, and proper 
capitalization of a corporation is sought, 
so that a company’s capital structure, as 
compared with the money that it wants 
tc operate, will be more in balance. 

Therefore, the Finance Corporation 
desires to buy capital stock to strengthen 
its capital structure, on the theory, I 
presume, that the capital structure will 
then be of such size or proportion that 
the Corporation can borrow money on 
some kind of business ratio relation- 


I feel that if there is not enough con- 
fidence in the potential of a particular 
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business in the area or locality where it 
is situated to attract a reasonable 
amount of equity capital into that busi- 
ness, knowing that it can get a loan from 
the International Finance Corporation, 
it is a pretty risky business, indeed, and 
the governmental body should stay out 
of that speculative area of buying capi- 
tal stock or common stock in the cor- 
poration. 

It is very true that under the present 
situation the Corporation can lend 
money; and under certain circumstances 
it can, along with the loan, get certain 
favorable stock options in the company 
which they have not exercised, or of 
which they may have none, but which 
could put them into the stock invest- 
ment business. However, it is specifi- 
cally provided in the change which is 
asked for that the Corporation will not 
exercise any of the prerogatives or 
rights of privilege of stock ownership. 
They will not vote the stock once they 
buy it. They will not participate in the 
management of the corporation. All 
they will do is to buy common stock, 
which has no due date, which, for the 
recovery of the amount they put in, is 
dependent on the future soundness of 
the company and the possibility that the 
stock may appreciate so that it may be 
sold on the market someday when the 
Corporation can get its money out, or 
make a profit, or perhaps be forced to 
lend some money. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I overlooked stat- 
ing, a moment ago, that I have a letter 
from the previous Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Robert B. Anderson, 
dated August 24, 1961. I should like to 
read the letter into the Recorp. 

New York, N.Y., August 24, 1961. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: My atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that you 
have under consideration H.R. 6765 by Mr. 
SPENCE which would authorize the American 
Governor of the International Finance Cor- 
poration to agree to an amendment to article 
3 that would permit the Corporation to make 
investments of its funds in capital stock and 
to limit the voting rights by the Corporation 
unless the exercise of such rights was 
deemed by the Corporation as necessary to 
protect its interests. 

During the meeting of the Corporation in 
September of 1960, Mr. Graydon Upton, 
speaking in my behalf as the U.S. Governor, 
agreed to thoroughly examine the merits of 
the proposed amendment. We did so care- 
fully and exhaustively and reached the con- 
clusion that the amendment as now proposed 
was necessary to the full development of the 
Corporation’s utility. 

We concluded that the experience of re- 
cent years has proven that without this 
power, the International Finance Corporation 
could not do an effective job in at least 
some of the less developed countries. Today 
this Corporation is the international agency 
most directly dedicated to promote private 
enterprise in these countries and it would be 
particularly important that it should have 
the opportunity of achieving maximum ef- 
fectiveness. 

Without entering into a prolonged tech- 
nical discussion, I simply point out that 
experience has shown quite clearly that long- 
term stock purchase options and convert- 
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ible debentures are largely unknown in the 
less developed countries. If we are to as- 
sure the availability to multilateral sources 
of capital in order to enhance the growth 
and participation of private enterprise in 
these less developed countries of the free 
world, it is my judgment that we should 
give a wide range of flexibility to the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation. 

Upon the retirement of the able Mr. 
Robert Garner, it is important to note that 
Mr. Eugene Black has agreed to take on the 
added duty of the presidency of the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation and Mr. Black’s 
competent management of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
is sufficiently well known to inspire con- 
fidence both here and abroad. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely, your friend, 
ROBERT B. ANDERSON. 


Madam President, I emphasize that 
here is one agency, especially devoted to 
the creation of private enterprise in for- 
eign countries. It is amazing to me that 
sO Many persons who have complained 
about our fostering socialism of Govern- 
ment enterprise are opposing this par- 
ticular agency. All it is trying to do is 
to promote the creation in those coun- 
tries of privately owned small businesses. 
Only a small amount of money is in- 
volved compared with the amount which 
is used in our big aid programs. Our 
part is $35 million of a total of $100 
million. In 4 or 5 years, the United 
States has committed only about $44 
million. Not all of that amount has been 
used. The Corporation has found by ex- 
perience that it is not doing much of a 
job; and the people who borrow are cer- 
tainly conservative businessmen. 

Mr. Robert Garner is an experienced 
businessman with the Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York. He is not of a 
socialistic nature by any stretch of the 
imagination. 

I do not understand why there is such 
strong objection to enabling the Corpora- 
tion to do its work. In effect, it is said— 
not only in this letter, but, I should 
judge, in the testimony plus the letter— 
that if the Corporation is not given this 
kind of freedom and not allowed to move 
forward, and its money is frozen, we 
might as well liquidate it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Madam Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Arkansas says 
that those who advocate private enter- 
prise may object to this proposal. I do 
not know of anyone who is objecting to 
the present activities of the Bank, which 
is supporting private enterprise by way 
of loans. But when we talk about social- 
ism, socialism is government getting into 
the ownership and operation of business. 
That is what the Corporation seeks to do. 
I know the Corporation is not socialistic, 
of course; but it wishes to buy capital 
stock in a corporation. That is owner- 
ship. I contend that that is one step 
further toward the Government getting 
into the ownership of what ought to be 
private business. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is clear that the 
Corporation does not make investments 
to keep. Its clear intention is to start 
companies and then get out of the pic- 
ture. The fund is a revolving fund. It 
has sold some $6 million of the loans it 
has made, which have been converted 
into stock options. That is the purpose. 
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It is not intended that the Government 
should own these investments perma- 
nently. The purpose is purely to provide 
some assistance in the creation of small 
private business. 

Furthermore, this is a multilateral 
agency of 69 members. The United 
States is not committing its funds to the 
ownership of private industries on a per- 
manent basis. It is an operation to try 
to start, in this case, privately owned and 
privately operated companies. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
I wish I could agree with all that the able 
Senator from Arkansas has said. I 
think it will be found that what the Cor- 
poration is doing and what it pronoses to 
do is to buy stocks from existing com- 
panies, and not necessarily start new 
ones. Instead of being a finance com- 
pany, lending money to countries, the 
Corporation is buying equities and buy- 
ing ownership. This will further involve 
the Government in private business. 

The same purpose can be accomplished 
by lending money or taking debentures. 
When the original plan was presented a 
couple of years or more ago, it was in- 
tended that the International Finance 
Corporation should lend money; and 
then, when it was suggested that they 
might participate in the ownership of 
those businesses, it was recommended 
that they do so by the purchase of de- 
bentures, thereby giving the Corporation 
a first lien on the assets. 

The Corporation would have nothing 
to do with the management, but merely 
would lend money through debentures 
rather than by direct loans. 

This is only another wedge being driv- 
en into the private enterprise system of 
America, because the greater part of this 
money is not needed. The able Senator 
from Arkansas himself said so. The 
Corporation has committed only about 
$44 million over a period of several 
months, even in loans, let alone buying 
equities. 

This is simply another method of 
pushing governments into the private 
enterprise system. I should much pre- 
fer to see the efforts confined entirely to 
loans, the purchase of debentures, and 
purchase of preferred stock, or even the 
purchase of bonds, which carry with 
them no equity or ownership in the busi- 
ness. Now it is proposed to start buying 
equities in private enterprise. The plan 
would not be limited to new industries. 
The Corporation could help to refinance 
or could buy stock in existing companies. 

I think this is bad practice. For the 
reasons I have stated, I have never fa- 
vored it. I realize that others have, but 
I believe they are wrong. I think the 
tendency of too many businessmen and 
bankers to invite the Government into 
private industry is wrong. I believe that 
if we keep up the pace at which we are 
traveling now—I have reference to the 
foreign aid bill, to this situation, and to 
many others—we shall only be hurrying 
toward the day when private industry 
will be eliminated, not only in this coun- 
try, but throughout the world, and there 
will be socialistic or communistic kinds 
of government. 

I do not like to see the U.S. Govern- 
ment misguide businessmen, who feel 
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they can trifle with this situation— 
that they can go into it a little and then 
pull back. They cannot. The Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation will get deep- 
er and deeper into the ownership of 
private industry throughout the world. 
In my opinion, this program should be 
handled on the basis that the Govern- 
ment will set up private enterprise sys- 
tems by lending money, but not by pur- 
chasing equities, not by accepting any 
share of management, and keeping itself 
free, so that it will not interfere with or 
participate in the ownership of private 
industry. 

Socialism and communism mean gov- 
ernment ownership. The free private 
enterprise means exactly what the term 
implies. How far can we go? How far 
should we go? When should we stop? 
Who knows when to stop? 

In my opinion it is a bad practice, and 
I believe we should frown on all such 
endeavors as this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 6765) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
I move that the vote by which the bill 
was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





HOLDING OF NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TIONS FOR NOMINATION OF 
PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 730, Sen- 
ate Resolution 141; and I ask that the 
attachés of the Senate notify the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] so 
that he will have an opportunity to come 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion to express the sense of the Senate 
on the time for holding national con- 
ventions for nominations of President 
and Vice President. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
this resolution simply expresses the 
sense of the Senate that the nominating 
conventions for President and Vice 
President be held after the first Monday 
in September, rather than in July or 
August, as has been the practice. 

Of course that decision is under the 
control of the political parties; but it is 
generally agreed that real dangers re- 
sult from having the campaigns con- 
tinue for so long that the campaign 
speeches become repetitious and voters 
lose interest. 
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One solution would be to hold the 
nominating conventions somewhat later 
in the year. Another proposal, of 
course, would be to make the campaign 
speeches more interesting. 

This matter has been discussed in the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. The resolution was unanimously 
reported. 

The extent to which the political 
parties will pay attention to this ex- 
pression of the sense of the Senate re- 
mains to be seen; but the resolution is a 
constructive one, and has unanimous 
support. 

I hope the resolution will be agreed to. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
I wish I could agree with the Senator 
from New York. But in my opinion 
there should be more time, rather than 
less time, to inform the people. So I 
think the nominating conventions 
should be held in June. Why not allow 
more time—rather than less time—for 
the American people to think about the 
candidates for whom they wish to vote? 

I have no particular objection to the 
resolution, because it means nothing; I 
am sure neither party will pay any at- 
tention to it. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
realize that the Senator from Indiana 
may feel that way. This resolution 
however reflects the feeling of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, who believe that it is 
most difficult to arouse and maintain 
voter interest during campaigns which 
last longer than 2 months. 

I thank the Senator. No doubt the 
Senator from Indiana is able to en- 
gender greater interest. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I think the resolution is an excellent 
one, and I commend the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Keatrne] for his initia- 
tive. 

I point out that the resolution was re- 
ported unanimously from the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

I believe it would be better to have 
shorter campaigns, rather than longer 
ones. 

I recall that in the last campaign the 
Vice President of the United States one 
day made a speech, before lunch, in 
New York City; then he took a plane 
to Anchorage, Alaska, made a speech 
there, had lunch, and then took a plane 
to Detroit. In Detroit he had dinner, 
and then made a speech there. That 
was traveling entirely too fast, but it 
indicates the pace maintained during 
the campaigns. Both candidates were 
brutally treated as the result of the pace 
which was maintained in that campaign. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Let me say that the 
majority leader has submitted a more 
comprehensive measure, which has many 
features with which I find myself in 
agreement. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Madam President, I 
should like to inquire of the Senator 
from New York—whom I know to be a 
very successful campaigner of long years 
standing—whether any consideration 
was given by the Rules and Administra- 
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tion Committee to matters such as the 
chartering of the plane to take the can- 
didate from New York to Anchorage and 
then to Detroit. That took some ar- 
ranging, and there are also the arrange- 
ments for television programs, adver- 
tising space in newspapers, and so forth. 

I wonder whether consideration was 
given to the necessary advance arrange- 
ments in connection with campaigns, as 
that matter may relate to this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes, the whole area 
was well canvassed. 

Of course we recognize that what the 
Senate has to say in regard to this mat- 
ter will not be the last word. But, as 
a matter of fact, both the chairman of 
the Republican National Committee and 
the chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, who appeared before our 
committee, also urge shortening of the 
campaigns for President and Vice Pres- 
ident. 

It is true that in the case referred to 
there might have been a slight, the 
emphasis on slight, financial problem 
which both of them had in mind. But 
both of them testified in conformity, in 
general, with this resolution which ex- 
presses the sense of the Senate. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am grateful to the 
Senator from New York for his very 
fine explanation. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Madam President, 
will the Senator from New York yield? 
Mr. KEATING. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to ask 
whether in the deliberations in the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration any 
thought was given to making a recom- 
mendation in regard to presidential pri- 
maries and whether they should be held 
at all? 

Mr. KEATING. That was discussed, 
but we have not come to any conclusion 
thereon. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I register a protest. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 141) was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the conventions held by the politi- 
cal parties for the purpose of nominating 
candidates for President and Vice President 
shall not be commenced prior to the first 
Monday in September of the year in which 
the election is to be held. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
syention, the preamble will be agreed 





DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS OR 
BACK-DOOR FINANCING—TELE- 
GRAM FROM GOVERNOR ROCKE- 
PELLER 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
when the foreign aid bill was before the 
Senate and when it was before the House 
of Representatives, considerable capital 
was made of a telegram sent by Gover- 
hor Rockefeller of New York to a great 
many Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Since that time the matter has been 
rather widely discussed; and it was dis- 
cussed in the minority leadership con- 
ference on Thursday morning, at which 
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time both Representative Hatieck, the 
minority leader of the House, and I had 
occasion to allude to the matter. 

It then came to the attention of Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller, who sent a telegram 
stating very clearly what his position 
really was with respect to direct appro- 
priations for foreign aid, as opposed to 
back-door financing. 

In order to make sure that the en- 
tire context would be before the Senate, 
I had reproduced the entire text of the 
news conference we held on Thursday 
morning. The minority leader of the 
House and myself were among those 
who participated. 

So, in connection with these remarks, 
I ask unanimous consent, Madam Presi- 
dent, that the text of the entire press 
conference and the telegram from Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
let me say the telegrams will prove to 
be very interesting reading, for perhaps 
then we shall know where Governor 
Rockefeller stands on this particular 
recommendation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
shall be glad to read both of them now. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh, no. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. HRUSKA. Madam President, 
perhaps it would be of benefit to have 
the telegram read at this time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First, I request that 
the news conference text be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the news conference was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. HaLLeckK. In response to your question 
of course I shall refer to Governor Rocke- 
feller’s appeal recently to Republicans for 
long-range planning on the mutual security 
program and then I would like to make just 
some general observations about the situa- 
tion as I see it. 

As the so-called foreign aid bill—I’ve al- 
ways preferred to call it the mutual assist- 
ance bill—was coming onto the floor of the 
House, while it was being considered in the 
Senate * * * we had considerable discus- 
sions among ourselves and with some people 
on the other side of the aisle about the 5-year 
blank check arrangements to take the money 
out of the Treasury, $8.8 billion for 5 years, 
with what, to us, seemed an absolute abdica- 
tion of congressional responsibility for ap- 
propriating the taxpayers’ money. And we 
came up with a proposition for a 4-year 
authorization. 

The reason we wanted 4 years instead 
of 5 years was because that would cover 
the term of the present administration. We, 
standing for the authorization, wanted the 
full amount for the first year and then for 
each of the succeeding 3 years, $1 billion a 
year. 

Now, that figure was adopted because we 
felt that for amounts above that, as Repre- 
sentative Jupp, who certainly is no enemy of 
this program said, “It would be the frosting 
on the cake”—would give the Foreign Affairs 
Committee an area of responsibility in re- 
spect to the program. 

Also, the authorization voted by the Con- 
gress of the United States carried with it, it 
seems implicitly, an assumption of respon- 
sibility on the part of the Congress to provide 
for the carrying on of the program. - 

We Republicans announced that we were 
for long-range planning, but we’ve insisted 
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On annual congressional control. Now, the 
billion dollars per year would certainly pro- 
vide a wide area for long-range planning. 

Now I've said, and I say it again, that the 
Congress of the United States in respect to 
this program going clear back to the 80th 
Congress when I was the majority leader and 
we enacted the program the first time, has 
met, I think reasonably well, the commit- 
ments that have been made. I say the Con- 
gress would continue to do that. I say it is 
a false assumption to go on the proposition 
that the Congress will not meet its commit- 
ments. 

Now then, there have been a lot of 
things said about how the Republican votes 
for the amendment that was adopted had 
represented a complete breakdown of bi- 
partisanship. First of all, that is not true. 
We Republicans were not responsible for the 
arrangement by which the Saund amend- 
ment for 1-year authorization came on first, 
ahead of what would have been the Vaughan 
Gary amendment or the Dr. Judd amend- 
ment, which were for a 4-year authorization. 

I’ve said before and I say again that this 
proposition was submitted to responsible 
leaders in the administration and responsi- 
ble Democratic leaders in the Congress of 
the United States. 

Now there have been things said about 
what President Eisenhower wanted and what 
Dick Nixon wanted and what Governor 
Rockefeller wanted. Now, I have every rea- 
son to believe that President Eisenhower is 
not for the blank check arrangement that 
has been insisted upon. The newspaper 
article that was written by Richard Nixon 
clearly advocated long-range planning—no 
one disagrees with that—but continuing 
congressional control. 

Now to get down to Governor Rockefel- 

ler’s recent telegram. Except that he asked 
us to vote against the Saund amendment 
in the last line, in my opinion the telegram 
from him would not put him in opposition 
to the arrangement for authorization that 
I have talked about with continuing annual 
appropriations. I haven’t communicated 
with him; I have answered his telegram and 
have pointed out what our position is. I 
have had no response from him, probably 
haven’t had time to have a response from 
hin. 
Now there is one other thing I’d like to 
point out. This business of foreign aid or 
mutual assistance has never been a partisan 
program and it is not now. It carried 
better than $4 billion when if passed the 
House of Representatives; more Republicans 
voted for it than against it. The number of 
Democrats voting against it was just about 
the same as the number of Republicans 
voting against it. 

In other words, it follows that pattern, 
and I just think it’s unfair to say that in 
this area there has been some breaking in 
what otherwise should be a bipartisan or 
nonpartisan approach. As I pointed out on 
the floor, President Eisenhower asked for 
something like this once. It was certainly 
a@ much lesser program, lesser in dollars and 
lesser in time and lesser in other details 
and features, but at that time I didn’t vote 
for it; I supported the Selden amendment 
as did the overwhelming majority of the 
House, Democrats and Republicans, and 
there was no great outcry then about throw- 
ing this whole matter into the fleld of 
partisan operation. 

Mr. Dirksen. One other observation. You 
may recall that on the floor I asked Senator 
FULBRIGHT whether he would swap what he 
had in the bill pending before the Senate 
at that time for what he had worked out 
on a 2-year basis before under the Eisen- 
hower administration, and obviously the 
answer was “No” because it involved only 
$1.5 billion for a 2-year period. But I em- 
phasize also the letter that President Eisen- 
hower sent to Senator Putpricnt in 1959 
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where President Eisenhower made emphat- 
ically known his views with respect to 
back-door financing as against careful con- 
gressional scrutiny and annual appropria- 
tions. 

Question: Mr. HaLteck, you mentioned 
that the Republicans had worked out a re- 
sponsible alternative to the administration’s 
plan, a 4-year authorization. 

Mr. Hatiteck. That’s right. 

Question. You had taken this up with the 
Democratic leadership. In that event, why 
didn’t the Republicans vote against the 
Saund amendment? 

Mr. HA.LiLEecK. Well, that question has 
been raised. Actually, at that point it be- 
came apparent that the matter was going 
to conference. Now, we could have voted 
down the Saund amendment, I suppose. 
I say we could have; maybe we could have, 
but the way the matter came up, the better 
plan seemed to be to let this thing go to 
conference and I said as much in the speech 
that I made. 

Now then, you understand that if the 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Dr. Morcan, of Pennsylvania, for whom I 
have the highest regard, had not offered 
his so-called compromise, then if the Saund 
amendment had been offered, it was our 
plan to have VaucHAN Gary of Virginia 
offer the substitute that I have just talked 
about. But we were precluded from doing 
that. 

Mav I say with respect to this bipartisan- 
ship, I was not consulted before this 5-year 
blank check proposition was sent to the 
Congress, and so far as I know, no leader 
on the Republican side was consulted. The 
first I knew about it was when it was made 
known that that recommendation was com- 
ing from the administration. 

And I wasn’t consulted about the so-called 
Morgan compromise. We didn’t find out 
about that until just a few minutes before 
it was offered. In other words, this bi- 
partisanship should be a two-way street. 

I don’t want to be supercritical and I 
don’t think I am, but it’s my recollection 
and I’m sure Senator DIRKSEN will bear me 
out, that on occasions like this there were 
consultations—bipartisan—at the White 
House under President Eisenhower. 

Question. Is it correct to say that you 
know President Eisenhower is against this 
5-year proposal? 

Mr. Hatieck. Well, I stand on what I said. 
I said I have every reason to believe that 
he would not be too unhappy with those of 
us who sought some further congressional 
arrangement in respect to the 5-year pro- 
gram. 

Mr. DmkseENn. Well, let’s make it a little 
more affirmative. I think it can be said that 
President Eisenhower was definitely for the 
appropriation procedure as the regular, nor- 
mal procedure for dealing with matters of 
this kind. 

I am speaking now about what I think his 
stand would be on the basis of the letter 
that he sent to Senator FuLsricnt in 1959, 
and I have no reason to believe that he has 
changed his mind because I know of his 
great respect for the procedures that we fol- 
low here and for that constitutional provi- 
sion with respect to taking money out of the 
Federal Treasury only in pursuance of an 
appropriation done by law. 

Question. Mr. HALLEcK, you said that bi- 
partisanship was very much more effective in 
the Eisenhower administration. 

Mr. HALLEcK. Well, if I used the word “ef- 
fective,” I think probably I shouldn’t use 
the word “effective.” Let me just say that 
in matters in this sort of an area I’m quite 
sure that there were more occasions when 
the Democratic leaders were called to the 
White House to be consulted before the pro- 
gram was recommended. . 

Question. Do you think the Democratic 
Members of Congress contributed more to 
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bipartisanship than Republicans are con- 
tributing now? 

Mr. HALLEcK. No. 

Question. In other words, the White 
House. 

Mr. HatiEck. On the passage of the bill 
we had, I think it was, 92 Republicans vot- 
ing for it and 77 against it, and that’s just 
about the way it has been running. But 
there have been times when amounts were 
involved or other features were involved that 
Republicans have been in opposition. We 
were under President Eisenhower; we were 
under President Truman. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Well, to nail it down, I went 
down to examine the record votes on this 
matter in 1959 and 1960. Percentagewise 
there were a greater number of Republicans 
who supported the program than there were 
Members on the Democrat majority side. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Before the Senator 
from Illinois reads the telegram, can he 
inform us whether it states the final po- 
sition; or is this just being presented in 
serial form, with the result that later we 
shall be informed of a new position? I 
wish to be sure that our good friend, the 
Senator from New York, knows what is 
the final position of the Governor of 
New York. My interest in this matter 
is taken only because of my affection for 
him, I may say. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, let 
me say that the Governor had no diffi- 
culty making his position clear. 

I shall read the telegram, as follows: 


New York, N.Y. 
Representative CHARLES HALLECK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I learned from the press today that at a 
press conference after the joint Senate- 
House Republican leaders meeting you ex- 
pressed the view that while I strongly sup- 
port long-range planning in foreign aid, I 
am at the same time opposed to doing it 
through so-called back-door financing of 
mutual security and favor instead multiyear 
authorization on a basis which would keep 
the program under the constant review of 
the Executive and the Congress. This is 
exactly my position and I greatly appreciate 
your expression of it. It is my clear im- 
pression that I share this view with General 
Eisenhower and Richard Nixon. In 1942, 
as Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
working with the Congress and through the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, I de- 
veloped this exact procedure of long-term 
authorizations and annual cash appropria- 
tions. This procedure proved to be emi- 
nently satisfactory. I was then and I am 
now inalterably opposed to the handling of 
these programs in any manner that impairs 
the constitutional prerogative of the Con- 
gress. If you wish to make this communi- 
cation available to the press, I would have 
no objection. 

With best wishes. 

NELSON (ROCKEFELLER). 


Mr. JAVITS _ subsequently _ said: 
Madam President, will the Senator 
yield? 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask the Senator from 
New York if he would have any objec- 
tion to my asking unanimous consent 
that there appear in the Recorp imme- 
diately following the telegram to which 
the Senator has referred the original 
telegram from Governor Rockefeller to 
Members of the House, because I think, 
as a matter of evidence, they ought to 
be read together. I think Governor 
Rockefeller’s purpose is certainly sincere, 
and is certainly in aid of the foreign aid 
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program of the United States, in which, 
for many years back, as he mentioned 
in his own telegram, he has been a great 
servant. So I think if the whole body of 
evidence of both telegrams might appear 
in the Recorp together, it would be help- 
ful. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iam delighted to en- 
tertain that request, because no ade- 
quate judgment can ever be rendered 
until all the evidence is before the jury. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent, therefore, that I 
may insert in the ReEcorp, to appear im- 
mediately following the remarks of the 
Senator from Illinois, the original tele- 
gram of Governor Rockefeller. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

NEw YorK, N.Y., August 17, 1961. 

I am taking the liberty of sending you this 
wire because I deeply believe that this Na- 
tion’s program of assistance in strengthening 
the forces of democracy is vital to the sur- 
vival of freedom. I consider it is essential, 
in terms of our own interests that our aid 
program be placed on a basis permitting 
long-range planning, which has had biparti- 
san endorsement. This will not only enable 
us to assist more effectively in orderly eco- 
nomic growth of developing nations to the 
end that they may remain free, but will also 
assure maximum usefulness of the U.S. con- 
tribution to the developing multilateral aid 
program of the free world. We must face the 
reality of our responsibilities as leader of the 
free world. The long and relentless struggle 
with communism must be sustained if free- 
dom is to live. In light of the above, I urge 
you to vote to reverse yesterday’s adoption of 
the crippling Saund amendment. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Receiving the his- 
torical document which the Senator from 
Illinois has read, and which comments 
on ancient history, reminds me of a great 
occasion in the history of the world 
called the Battle of Waterloo, when Mar- 
shal Ney arrived too late to defend 
against the ranks of Blucher. He was 
coming in on the right flank—and I use 
that term not only in the geographic 
sense, but in the political sense. Mar- 
shal Ney was to have been there to stem 
the tide of the battle, but he arrived 
several hours too late, and the victory 
was taken from the hands of the great 
Napoleon, and went to the Duke of 
Wellington. 

I am sure this telegram would have 
been most effective at the appropriate 
time, but it reveals to me the powers of 
the “Ev and Charlie” performance, and 
it reveals to me the sterling qualities of 
the joint committee of the House and 
Senate Republican leadership. It also 
shows that the factions in the Republi- 
can Party apparently are united. 

I see now that Governor Rockefeller 
and Senator GoLpwarTER have joined to- 
gether in support of this type of financ- 
ing—of course, after the Senate and 
House have acted. I thank them for 
that consideration. At least the sym- 
bolism was there, if not the persuasive 
qualities that could have been mani- 
fested at the time we were casting our 
votes. For this I thank the Governor 
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of New York. He is a fine gentleman. 
I admire him very much, particularly 
when his messages come as late as this 


one. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, so 
long as the Little Corporal has gotten 
into the act, first let me strike the ap- 
propriate pose. [Laughter.] 

I differ with the Senator on his allu- 
sion to Marshal Ney. There will be a 
time when we will vote on the conference 
report, and it will be rather interesting 
to see what is in the conference report. 
I am already beginning to have ideas 
about it, and I have noticed the stand 
taken by the conferees of the House of 
Representatives. It may well be some- 
what in the language of Napoleon, when 
the Little Corporal sent the marshal to 
the snows of Russia. He called him into 
his military office and said, “Marshal, I 
shall have plenty of time to hear you tell 
me how you succeeded. I shall have no 
time to hear you tell how you failed.” 

The last word, Madam President, may 
well be that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That was Mar- 
shal Murat. That was not Ney. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It was Ney. I would 
have to look it up. I am not sure I 
could run it down between now and 
adjournment tonight. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator, in his 
usually courteous and charming man- 
ner, has referred to the presence of the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He is my friend. 

Mr. KEATING. I realize that. 

It seems to me that the telegram of 
the distinguished Governor of New York 
is consistent with the action taken. 
The Dirksen amendment was arrived at 
after a long series of conferences, in 
an attempt to have congressional over- 
sight. The Governor says he recognizes 
the constitutional prerogatives of Con- 
gress, which is entirely appropriate, and 
we have made provision for that. The 
House has seen fit to do it in a different 
manner, but in both bills there is pro- 
vision for congressional oversight, which 
I am sure is in accord with the views 
of the Governor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Napoleon was a great 
hand at oversight. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In the event 
the Governor of Iowa desires to express 
himself on this subject at some length, 
in a telegram or otherwise, would the 
Senator have any objection, if the Gov- 
ernor cares to submit such a communi- 
cation, to my including it with the other 
distinguished expressions? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If it arrives in time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not know 
that the Governor cares to express him- 
self, but if he does, I would like to have 
the Senator’s consent. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. In addition to the 
Governor’s telegram, I think it would be 
in order to suggest that we keep the 
record open for the Governor, in case 
he wishes to change his mind or in case 
he wishes to reinterpret his mind—this 
would also honor the request of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa—until after the sense of 
the resolution which we adopted a few 
minutes ago has been manifested in the 
two national conventions which will be 
held after Labor Day, 1964. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am glad to keep it 
open. It may change the mind and 
heart of the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think the 
request of the Senator from Minnesota 
is very appropriate and proper. So far 
as I am concerned, I have been trying to 
find out what the exact position of the 
administration is, as between the dis- 
cussions of last fall and this spring and 
summer. If we can keep the record 
open so we can find out what the pres- 
ent administration intends to do, based 
on what it said last fall and the different 
statements it is making now, it will be 
illuminating to the country and inform- 
ative to the people, and will be a political 
document of great value. I hope the 
administration will get down to some 
kind of program we can tie onto. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Winter is for discon- 
tent, spring and summer for change, so 
I yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CaPrHarT]. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am only suggest- 
ing that we quit. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


Mr. ERVIN. Madam President, as 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights, I 
wish to announce forthcoming hearings 
on the “Constitutional Rights of the 
American Indian.” These hearings are 
scheduled to begin in room 357 of the 
Senate Office Building at 10 a.m. on Aug- 
ust 29, and will continue through Sep- 
tember 1. 

The initial hearings will be concerned 
with the constitutional protections af- 
forded reservation Indians as compared 
to those of other American citizens. 
With this view in mind, the subcommit- 
tee will receive testimony from various 
individuals in the Department of In- 
terior, members of the Secretary of In- 
terior’s Task Force on Indian Affairs, 
and private individuals and organiza- 
tions active in Indian affairs. 

The subcommittee, in a preliminary 
study, has ascertained that even though 
Indians are full citizens of the United 
States, there are areas in which they 
may be deprived of property and liberty 
without due process of law; further, they 
are denied the benefit of the same con- 
stitutional limitations as guaranteed in 
the Bill of Rights. 

Two important studies recently have 
pointed up the need for clarification of 
the American Indian’s constitutional 
rights. The Fund for the Republic’s re- 
port, “A Program for Indian Citizens,” 
states: 

No government of whatever kind should 
have the authority to infringe upon funda- 
mental civil liberties; government itself must 
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ever be subject to law. Freedom of re- 
ligion, utterance, and assembly, the right to 
be protected in one’s life, liberty, and prop- 
erty against arbitrary government action, 
and to be immune from double jeopardy 
and bills of attainder, and the guarantee of 
a fair trial are not privileges; they are min- 
imum conditions which every American 
should enjoy. For any tribe to override any 
of them violates the very assumptions on 
which our free society was established. The 
absence of these saf S will, moreover, 
retard the economic development of reserva- 
tions, for business concerns are not likely 
to risk their capital when confronted with 
the possibility of arbitrary taxation and sim- 
ilar oppressive measures.* * * 

Neither Congress or the States may in- 
fringe upon the basic constitutional rights 
of Indians, for they enjoy the same protec- 
tion in respect to these governments as all 
other American citizens. But the Federal 
judiciary has determined that the guaran- 
tees of freedom of worship, speech, and the 
press, the right to assemble and petition 
the Government, and due process do not 
restrict tribal action. Thus, a US. court 
has held that the Navajo could enforce tribal 
legislation prohibiting the possession or use 
of peyote on the reservation, even though 
the ban interfered with the observation of 
a religion. Nor can the deprivation of re- 
ligious liberty be redressed under the Civil 
Rights Act. Similarly, the amendments 
which forbid the United States and the 
States to deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law do 
not apply to a tribe’s conduct of criminal 
trials. A tribe can also impose a tax without 
due process requirements. 


The Task Force on Indian Affairs, in 
its report to the Secretary of Interior, 
states: 

In short, except as Congress has trans- 
ferred its authority to the States, the States 
have no jurisdiction over Indian reserva- 
tions or Indians on reservations. Indians 
away from reservation, on the contrary, are 
subject to State law. 

A specific complaint against tribal govern- 
ments (on the reservations) which the task 
force heard from both Indians and non- 
Indians is that many tribes either have no 
constitutional directives to extend the guar- 
antees of the Bill of Rights and the 14th 
amendment to those within their juris- 
diction, or, if they have them, they ignore 
them. 

The task force strongly recommends that 
the responsible unit of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs begin an immediate review of 
the constitutions of Indian tribes to deter- 
mine the most significant deficiencies in 
these documents, and make recommenda- 
tions to the tribes for overcoming them. 
Such matters as civil rights * * * should 
be given special attention. 


As a part of its study, the subcommit- 
tee plans comprehensive surveys among 
the following groups: reservation, non- 
reservation, and off-reservation Indians, 
general counsels for Indian tribes, In- 
dian centers in cities where Indians have 
been relocated, area directors and super- 
intendents of Indian reservations, Indian 
committee of the bar associations, 
private organizations, specialists, State 
attorneys general and State and Federal 
agencies dealing with American Indians. 

The subcommittee will study also the 
rights enjoyed by Indians living off the 
reservation who have either been relo- 
cated by the Federal Government or have 
always lived in Indian communities. 

The hearings next week are the first 
of a series which the subcommittee ex- 
pects to conduct on this subject. During 
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the congressional] recess, the subcommit- 
tee will hold field hearings in various 
parts of the country to hear from Indian 
citizens as to their evaluation of Indian 
constitutional rights and the extent to 
which the exercise of these rights are 
restricted under present law. 





JUDGE LEARNED HAND 


Mr. ERVIN. Madam President, last 
week America lost one of the greatest 
judges of all times. I allude to the death 
of a truly great and fine gentleman, the 
highly esteemed and brilliant jurist, 
Learned Hand. I say without fear of 
contradiction that Judge Hand had no 
peer in the American judiciary. A 
humble man, with a rare intellect and a 
probing mind, he was dedicated to truth. 
He was a great liberal in the truest sense 
of the word. His 52-year tenure on the 
Federal bench produced numerous opin- 
ions, always eloquently written and 
founded on the firmest principles of 
American jurisprudence. 

The admiration, respect, and, indeed, 
the devotion, which the members of the 
judiciary and bar had for him are evi- 
denced by the accolades which continual- 
ly were bestowed upon him throughout 
the years. In spite of lionization, this 
great man remained ever unassuming 
and perhaps it was only in discussing 
himself that his dispassionate objectivity 
was overcome by his modesty. 

Judge Hand bequeathed to the Ameri- 
can people a superb legacy of ‘egal 
philosophy. He admonished us that the 
path to truth is cleared by “skepticism, 
tolerance, discrimination, urbanity, 
some—but not too much—reserve to- 
ward change, insistence upon propor- 
tion and, above all, humility before the 
vast unknown.” In pursuing the truth, 
Judge Hand was a strong advocate of 
dissent; he said: 

It is only in a society that has learned to 
tolerate dissent that human rights and civil 
liberties can be safe. 


Judge Hand epitomized that spirit of 
liberty which he so aptly described: 

As the spirit which is not too sure that it 
is right * * * which seeks to understand 
the minds of other men and women * * * 
which weighs their own interest alongside 
its own, without bias * * * remembers that 
not even a sparrow falls to earth unheeded 
* * * and is the spirit of Him who, nearly 
2,000 years ago, taught mankind that lesson 
that it has never learned, but has never quite 
forgotten; that there may be a kingdom 
where the least shall be heard and con- 
sidered side by side with the greatest. 


Today that same spirit of liberty lives 
on rekindled with new vigor by the deeds 
of Learned Hand. 

It has been said that a man deserving 
a eulogy does not require one. This 
is eminently true of Learned Hand. I 
have not attempted to eulogize him, but 
rather to pay a final tribute to a great 
American. 





GAMBLING 


Mr. ERVIN. Madam President, this 
morning’s New York Times, in an edi- 
torial entitled “Gambling as an In- 
dustry,” discussed the hearings held this 
week by the Permanent Subcommittee 
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on Investigations of the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

Since these hearings began on Tues- 
day, I have spent a considerable amount 
of time participating in them, and I 
should like to associate myself with the 
conclusion of the New York Times that 
it may be impossible to suppress the 
gambling instinct, but that it is possible 
to enact more effective laws regulating 
this mammoth, illicit industry. It is 
my hope that these hearings will result 
in legislation which not only will plug 
the tax-evading tactics of gamblers, but, 
more importantly, will provide sufficient 
safeguards for the protection of society 
in general. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
New York Times editorial of this date 
placed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


GAMBLING AS AN INDUSTRY 


The Senate subcommittee currently in- 
vestigating gambling in the United States 
has produced some majestic arithmetic and 
some startling assertions. One witness said 
the total of betting in the United States 
amounted to $50 billion annually. This is 
about one-third of the value added by manu- 
facture in all industries in the United States. 

Gambling is in fact an industry. To some 
extent it is a legal industry. It is lawful 
to bet on the horses in the State of New 
York and 2 dozen other States, provided 
one goes to the track and uses the pari- 
mutuel system. It is, as a rule, not legal 
to bet on a horse race when one is not where 
one can see the horse. 

It is also legal to manufacture and sell 
playing cards and other equipment that 
give professional gamblers an advantage 
over the amateurs. One witness, a detec- 
tive who specializes in detecting gamblers, 
believes that 1 out of every 10 card games for 
high stakes is played with a marked deck. 
This is, of course a warning to the unwary— 
they should limit themselves to the other 
nine games. 

Where gambling is illegal it goes on just 
the same. One well-informed witness said 
gamblers could rarely operate 48 hours 
without the policeman on the beat knowing 
about it. Another witness said he believed 
that police chiefs knew the whereabouts of 
virtually every professional gambler who is 
now operating in the United States. 

It was hardly necessary for any witness 
to add that there was a great deal of cor- 
ruption. When professional gamblers do 
not buy the $50 tax stamp that the Federal 
Government requires of them annually, there 
is suspicion of corruption. The subcommit- 
tee chairman, Senator MCCLELLAN, of Ar- 
kansas, said that the data on hand indicated 
that professional gamblers were evading as 
much as $5 billion in Federal taxes every 
year. An ominous suggestion was made that 
the capital accumulated in corrupt gambling 
was invested in worse forms of crime. 

As some wise man doubtless said when 
Babylon was merely a country town, it is 
impossible to suppress the gambling in- 
stinct. It is not impossible, however, to 
put more sense into the laws affecting gam- 
bling and then to enforce those laws with 
more regularity. 





RADIATION HAZARDS FROM X-RAY 
FACILITIES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. 
Madam President, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to an important 
article from the forthcoming September 
issue of Consumer Reports on the radia- 
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tion hazards involved in medical and 

dental X-rays. 

Consumer Reports has on a number 
of occasions directed attention to the 
serious public health problems arising 
from exposure to radiation. This ar- 
ticle deals with the problem of medical 
and dental X-rays, and points out that 
we receive on an average an estimated 
20 times as much radiation from these 
sources as from radioactive fallout. 

Having received an advance copy of 
this magazine, I have read the article 
with a great deal of interest. I found 
it a sober and responsible treatment of 
the issue, recognizing that X-rays have 
been an invaluable tool to the medical 
and dental professions in improving the 
health of all of us. 

Yet the article reminds us that the 
only “acceptable” amount of radiation 
from X-rays is the least amount that 
will do the job well. It points out nu- 
merous illustrations of actual and pos- 
sible “overdoses” received by individuals 
through inferior design, manufacture, 
installation, and use of X-ray facilities. 
And it is clear that there is much that 
could be done to lessen the radiation 
hazards of X-rays without impeding 
their usefulness. 

As a member of the Senate Health 
Subcommittee, I commend this article 
to my colleagues, and I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that it be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ENORMOUS BENEFITS WE OWE TO X-RAYS 
SHOULD Not BLIND Us To THE Two SERIOUS 
ABUSES WHICH ARE FREQUENTLY MET WITH 
TODAY—THE IMPROPER USE OF X-RAYS AND 
THE USE OF UNNECESSARILY LARGE DOSES 
This review of the medical and dental 

X-ray situation is accordingly focused on 

these problems. CU’s conclusions can be 

summed up in this series of questions and 
answers. 

Question. Are American patients receiving 
larger-than-necessary doses of radiation from 
medical and dental X-rays? 

Answer. Yes, in a distressingly high pro- 
portion of cases. 

Question. Could these unnecessarily high 
doses of radiation be curtailed without im- 
pairing the medical and dental usefulness of 
X-rays? 

Answer. Yes, in many instances by taking 
a few simple, inexpensive precautions which 
are widely known but much less widely uti- 
lized. 

Question. Where should the responsibility 
lie for enforcing these minimum safeguards? 

Answer. Primarily on State and local 
health departments, with help and guid- 
ance from the U.S. Public Health Service. 

Question. Is this responsibility being met? 

Answer. Some States are making progress. 
Some States have not yet taken even the 
first effective steps toward controlling X-ray 
abuses. (For CU’s own State-by-State sur- 
vey, see table at end of speech.) 

Question. Can patients themselves recog- 
nize improper X-ray techniques likely to 
produce unnecessarily large doses? 

Answer. To a certain extent; certainly the 
presence or absence of some of the protective 
devices described further on is observable by 
patients. Inspection by trained fieldwork- 
ers and actual radiation measurements are 
needed, however, to spot fully shortcomings 
of X-ray installations and practices; and 
some kinds of misuse can be avoided only 
by the physician, dentist, or technician using 
the machine. 
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Medical and dental X-rays, of course, are 
essential both in the diagnosis of a wide 
range of conditions and in the treatment of 
serious disorders. Without X-rays, the medi- 
cal and dental professions would be severely 
handicapped indeed; and a patient who re- 
fused to be X-rayed because of fear of radi- 
ation would not be protecting his health but 
jeopardizing it. In a series of earlier reports, 
we reviewed in some detail the hazard pre- 
sented by radioactive substances found in 
milk and other foods as an aftermath of 
nuclear weapons tests (Consumer Reports, 
March 1959, January, February, March, and 
June 1960). This month CU reports on a 
related topic: the radiation which tens of 
millions of us receive each year from medi- 
cal and dental X-ray examinations. Meas- 
ured in overall terms, we receive on the aver- 
age an estimated 20 times as much radia- 
tion from these sources as from radioactive 
fallout. 

Another comparative measurement is the 
genetic dose—that is, the dose received by 
the gonads, the male and female sex glands, 
during the first 30 years of life. This meas- 
urement is significant because it is presumed 
to govern the number of genetic defects 
which may show up in future generations 
as a result of exposure to radiation today. 
On this scale, medical and dental X-rays 
are somewhat less important—in part be- 
cause the gonads can be kept out of the di- 
rect X-ray beam during most X-ray proce- 
dures, and in part because a number of those 
procedures are performed mostly on older 
men and women past childbearing age. Even 
so, the dose to the gonads from medical and 
dental X-rays is estimated at 5 to 10 times 
the dose attributable to fallout for men and 
women under 30. 

Two central assumptions underlie CU’s 
study, and these should be clearly stated at 
once. 

First, the only acceptable amount of 
radiation is the least amount that will do 
the job well; and this is doubly true at a 
time when the atmosphere and our foods 
have been, and may again be, contaminated 
by radioactivity from nuclear tests and when 
medical and industrial uses of radioactive 
materials are increasing. Some of the dos- 
ages cited in this report are quite small and 
would not be, in themselves, a cause for 
alarm. But the effects of radiation, what- 
ever the source, are cumulative; even a minor 
saving in dosage each time you have an X- 
ray taken may add up to a significant saving 
through the years. 

Second, the dosage to the sex glands is of 
particular importance in people of child- 
bearing age. If any reasonable step can be 
taken to reduce the gonadal dose signifi- 
cantly, failure to take it constitutes a serious 
lapse in good medical or dental practice. 
Viewed in the light of its overall effect on 
future generations, even a minor reduction 
in X-ray dosages may mean a major genetic 


Following these two central assumptions, 
CU’s concern has been to identify those pro- 
cedures which produce good results with a 
minimum of radiation and to warn against 
those procedures which result in unneces- 
Sarily high dosages. 


THE ADRIAN REPORT 


A little less than a year ago, a committee 
of outstanding British experts under the 
chairmanship of Lord Adrian published 
an epoch-making report on “Radiological 
Hazards to Patients.” 

Typical of the committee’s work was a 
series of actual measurements made in Eng- 
lish and Scottish hospitals to determine 
just how much radiation patients were act- 
ually receiving. One series of 503 measure- 
ments made in 104 hospitals, for example, 
gaged the dose to the adult male gonads 
oo an X-ray picture was taken of the 
chest. 
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In one group of eight hospitals, the adult 
male gonadal dose was estimated at an aver- 
age of 15 milliroentgens’ per chest X-ray. 
This is certainly not a dangerous amount of 
radiation. But the average dose in the 104 
hospitals taken as a whole was only 1.34 
milliroentgens. These 8 hospitals, in short, 
were delivering more than 10 times as much 
radiation to the male gonads per chest 
X-ray picture as the average hospital. 

Nor was this all. The 34 hospitals which 
used the most effective dose-reducing tech- 
niques were delivering on the average only 
0.03 milliroentgens to the male gonads per 
chest X-ray. Gaged by this standard, the 
average hospital was delivering on the aver- 
age 44 times as much radiation as necessary 
to the male gonads each time it took a chest 
X-ray; and the 8 worst hospitals were de- 
livering 500 times as large a gonadal dose 
as necessary. 

From these and many other findings, the 
British experts concluded that the genetic 
dose from medical and dental radiation to 
inhabitants of Great Britain averaged 19.3 
milliroentgens per year at the time the study 
was made (1957-58). This, the Adrian report 
rightly notes, is not an alarming amount in 
itself. But it is an unnecessarily large 
amount. “We are convinced,” the Adrian 
report concludes, “that in many instances 
of diagnostic and therapeutic procedures this 
does could be substantially reduced without 
any detriment to the efficiency of the ex- 
amination or treatment. If the recommen- 
dations which we have set out below are 
carried out we are satisfied that the total 
annual genetic dose to the population from 
all forms of medical radiology can be reduced 
(from 19.3 milliroentgens per person per 
year) to a figure of 6 milliroentgens or less.” 
This, the report notes, is not the ideal but 
the readily attainable goal. 


CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


No nationwide study comparable to Brit- 
ain’s Adrian report has been made in the 
United States. Limited local surveys have 
been made in various parts of the country— 
notably in Oregon, Philadelphia, New York 
City, and Dade County (Miami), Fla. These 
studies, reported in several professional jour- 
nals over the past 2 years, covered a total of 
6,857 X-ray installations, medical and den- 
tal. They very likely represent average con- 
ditions existing throughout the United 
States; and they reveal conditions which in 
some respects are considerably worse than 
those turned up in Great Britain. 

In New York City, for example, inspectors 
from the city’s office of radiation control 
checked a number of medical X-ray in- 
stallations. They discovered, says Prof. 
Hanson Blatz, director of the control pro- 
gram, that with about 50 percent of the 
machines “every time that a chest X-ray 
was taken, the patient’s reproductive organs 
would be exposed to the [direct] beam of 
X-rays, thereby exposing the gonads to 
hundreds of times the radiation dose that 
would be necessary if the proper beam- 
limiting diaphragm had been used.” It was 
even found that in the simple X-raying of 
a wrist, the equipment was sometimes used 
in a way which would also expose the genital 
region to the direct beam. 

If medical and dental X-ray exposure 
could be cut by even a few percent, Profes- 
sor Blatz adds, the effect would be “more 
than equivalent to eliminating all other 
sources of manmade radiation exposure.” 

One simple way to cut down unnecessary 
exposure is through the use of metal de- 


1A milliroentgen is one one-thousandth of 
a roentgen (the basic unit of radiation meas- 
urement). The limit suggested by the U.S. 
National Academy of Science for gonadal 
radiation for all sources for the first 30 years 
of life for the population as a whole is 10 
roentgens. 
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vices which limit the beam of X-rays to the 
“area of medical interest.” Devices for this 
use are illustrated above. The commonest 
of them is a set of cones of various sizes. 
The physician or technician taking the pic- 
ture can use the smallest available cone 
which will encompass the relevant area. 

But the surveys disclosed that many 
physicians do not have any beam-limiting 
device to use. For example, in the Dade 
County survey, of 183 physicians with X-ray 
machines, 44 did not have on hand even one 
cone or other device for limiting their 
beams. An even larger number (84) had 
on hand one and only one cone, A simple 
cone-centering device is also needed to di- 
rect the cone at the area of medical inter- 
est; only 16 of 183 X-ray machines were 
equipped with such a device. 

Note that these figures refer only to the 
availability of cones and cone-centering de- 
vices. But physicians who do have a set of 
cones do not always take the trouble to se- 
lect the right size for each exposure. For 
example, the Oregon survey showed that the 
beam-limiting methods used were “satisfac- 
tory” in less than half the cases. Radiolo- 
gists and hospitals using radiologists (that 
is, physicians trained and specializing in 
radiology and certified by the American 
Board of Radiology) were better in this re- 
spect than other physicians using X-rays; 
about 84 percent of them used satisfactory 
beam-limiting methods—as compared with 
39 percent of the physicians who were not 
radiologists. 

Limiting the area of the radiation field 
during routine dental X-rays is simpler. 
Only one size of beam-limiting device is 
generally needed. The National Committee 
on Radiation Protection and Measurement 
(NCRP) recommends a 3-inch maximum 
field diameter at the tip of the cone, the 
American College of Oral Roentgenology, 
2%4 inches. 

But in Oregon, a survey of 170 dental X- 
ray machines revealed that only 22 percent 
of them met the 2%-inch standards. In 
New York and Philadelphia, the record was 
better. About 53 percent of 1,200 Philadel- 
phia dentists were using radiation fields no 
larger than 2% inches in diameter. But 
other Philadelphia dentists were found to be 
using 4-, 5- and even 55-inch beam diame- 
ters. A beam 3 inches in diameter has a 
cross-section area of 7 square inches; a 
beam 5 inches in diameter has an area of 
almost 20 square inches—almost three times 
as large. Even a modest reduction in the 
beam diameter achieves a substantial reduc- 
tion in the area radiated. 


GONADAL SHIELDING 


By far the simplest method of cutting 
down the gonadal dose in many kinds of 
X-ray exposure is to cover the genital area 
with a rubber apron or sheet containing 
lead, or other form of shielding. The lead 
blocks the direct X-rays, and may also block 
most of the scattered or reflected rays which 
would otherwise reach the sex glands. 

Gonadal shielding is especially important 
when babies are X-rayed, in part because 
their gonads may be especially sensitive to 
X-rays and in part because the baby’s small 
size makes it more likely that his gonads 
will be struck by the direct beam. Yet, in 
Dade County, only 15 percent of 133 units 
used to X-ray infants employed gonadal 
shielding. 

In the course of the Oregon survey, a 
number of physicians and technicians stated 
that they rarely used gonadal shielding. One 
reason given: it might alarm patients. 

CU, accordingly, offers this obvious bit of 
advice: 

Don’t be alarmed if a physician places a 
lead-rubber sheet or apron or other type of 
shielding over your genital area before turn- 
ing on the X-ray beam. On the contrary, 
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accept this as a welcome sign that he is con- 
cerned about your gonadal dosage. If he 
does not do it, ask him to do it. 


FILTRATION 


Not all of the X-rays emitted by an X-ray 
tube are useful in taking pictures. Some 
are “hard” and some are “soft.” The hard 
rays have great penetrating power and ac- 
tually reach the X-ray film, producing the 
image on it. The soft rays are generally 
absorbed by the body. 

A simple way to reduce the patient’s X-ray 
exposure is to place a sheet of aluminum, 
about one-twelfth of an inch thick, directly 
in the X-ray beam. Such a filter blocks the 
soft X-rays while letting the hard rays 
through unimpeded. Far from degrading the 
resulting picture, filtration may improve its 
quality. And it protects the patient. The 
dose to female ovaries, for example, some- 
times is cut in half. 

Knowing this, you would expect all X-ray 
machines to be equipped with adequate 
filters—but such is not the case. 

In Oregon, for example, where 368 medical 
and dental X-ray machines were checked, 
only 182 had adequate filters in their beams. 
The remaining 186 machines had less filtra- 
tion than the minimum permissible under 
NCRP standards—and some had no filters in 
the beam at all. Radiologists were, in this as 
in other respects, better than physicians who 
were not radiologists; nine-tenths of the 
former met NCRP filtration standards as 
compared with only one-fifth of the latter. 
Similar conditions were found in Dade Coun- 
ty, Philadelphia, and New York City. 


FLUOROSCOPY 


Fluoroscopic examinations are not as com- 
mon as medical and dental X-ray pictures 
but because of the heavy dosages involved 
their radiation can be even more significant 
to individual patients. The fluoroscope 
presents a continuously moving though 
fuzzy image rather than a stationary and 
clear picture taken at a particular moment. 
The difference between the fluoroscope image 
and the X-ray picture is much like the dif- 
ference between television and a snapshot. 
In some cases, the moving image is important 
to diagnosis. It enables the physician to see 
your internal organs in operation and to ob- 
serve the relationships between them. By 
having you turn in front of the fluoroscope 
he can get a perspective view of the heart, 
for example, and all its surrounding organs 
which would require a whole series of X-ray 
pictures. 

The trouble is that fluoroscopy is not being 
confined to these special applications. In 
the Oregon survey, for example, some 
pediatricians were found who routinely 
fluoroscoped all babies. Elsewhere it has 
been reported that physicians use fluoro- 
scopes in routine adult examinations and 
checkups. The routine use of the fluoro- 
scope for checkup purposes, however, is now 
universally condemned, for babies and for 
adults. The dosage is much too high even 
with impeccable technique and a good ma- 
chine. A fluoroscope examination of the 
chest, for example, may subject the patient 
to 200 times the X-ray dosage required for 
a good X-ray film. In place of routine 
fluoroscopy, conscientious physicians now 
use a fluoroscope only when there is a specific 
medical need not met by other diagnostic 
means, and use very special care with in- 
fants, children, pregnant women, and young 
adults. 

All the surveys point up the dangers in- 
herent in misused fluoroscopy. One such 
danger lies in the amount of radiation per 
minute which is beamed at you. Some 
radiologists manage to get along with the 
X-ray beam set for only two or three roent- 
gens per minute. The NCRP recommenda- 
tions specify that exposure should be as low 
as possible, and shall not exceed 10 roentgens 
per minute. 
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In Dade County, 113 of 189 fluoroscopes in 
private offices were delivering more than 10 
roentgens per minute, and of these, 25 were 
delivering radiation at a rate in excess of 20 
roentgens per minute. 

The Oregon survey showed what is prob- 
ably the typical situation: many physicians 
did not know and could not even guess how 
much radiation their fluoroscopes were 
emitting. More than a third of the Oregon 
machines outside hospitals and radiologists’ 
Offices failed to meet the generous NCRP 
standard; one beam was measured at 65 
roentgens per minute. Exposure to such a 
machine for a minute would give the patient 
a@ larger X-ray dose than several hundred 
ordinary X-ray pictures. 

The foregoing dangers involve excessive 
fluoroscopic dosage per minute of exposure. 
But there is a second way in which you can 
receive an excessive fluoroscope dose—by 
being exposed to the beam for too long a 
period. Sitting there in the dark, a physi- 
cian may find it difficult to judge the pas- 
sage of time. The possibility of a fluoro- 
scopic exposure which goes on and on at the 
rate of 10 roentgens or more per minute is 
thus a very real hazard. 

To avoid excessive length of exposure, the 
conscientious radiologist uses such precau- 
tions as a foot switch of the “deadman” type 
and a timer which automatically turns off 
the beam when a fixed time (5 minutes or 
less) has elapsed. Once he has checked the 
points which can be checked only with the 
fluoroscope, he turns the machine off alto- 
gether and takes ordinary X-ray pictures to 
record the rest of the details. Some fiuoro- 
scopes, the surveys revealed, lack timers al- 
together; some have timers which are out of 
order; some have timers which do not turn 
off the beam when the maximum time has 
elapsed; some have timers which run for an 
hour instead of for the recommended 5-min- 
ute maximum. In the Dade County survey 
only 30 of 204 fluoroscopes were equipped 
with suitable timing devices. 

When using the fluoroscope, the physican 
himself is exposed to radiation, some of it 
coming directly from the tube and some of 
it scattered toward him by X-ray-refiecting 
objects. Good practice therefore requires 
that he wear a lead apron and lead gloves 
when using the machine. The surveys 
showed that some physicians don’t even own 
these items for their own protection. 

Shoe-fitting fluoroscopes, which were com- 
mon in shoestores years ago, have been 
recognized as a source of severe gonadal 
dosage of an utterly unnecessary kind. 
Many States prohibit their use entirely, but 
they are still in use in many places (see 
table). 

X-RAY THERAPY 


Like the use of X-rays for fluoroscopy, the 
use of X-rays for the actual treatment of 
disease often requires dosages far in excess 
of those used for taking X-ray pictures. 

The use of X-rays to treat cancer is an 
example. Massive dosages are generally ad- 
ministered to the tumor; but the hoped-for 
benefit greatly outweighs the hazard to ad- 
joining areas. For the patient facing cancer 
radiation, there is only one sensible rule: 
Make sure you are in the hands of a com- 
petent radiation therapist. 

The use of X-rays to treat nonmalignant 
conditions—X-rays are frequently so used— 
raises a number of additional questions. 
Among the many ailments for which a phy- 
sician may (or may not) prescribe X-rays 
are such common afflictions as acne, arthri- 
tis of the spine, bursitis, eczema, fungus 
infections, and warts. Should you accept 
X-ray treatment for mild, non-life-threaten- 
ing conditions such as these? 

CU’s medical consultants hesitate to ad- 
vise a fixed rule against all such use of 
X-rays. Most medical authorities now con- 
demn their use in any ailment for which 
there is another treatment that works as 
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well. In bursitis severe enough to be dis- 
abling, for example, some physicians might 
prescribe X-ray treatments when other 
measures fail, but there is no evidence that 
X-ray is better than other treatments such 
as steroid hormone injections, for this 
painful condition. The truth of the matter 
is that properly controlled tests comparing 
the treatments have never been made. 
CU’s advice to patients can best be summed 
up in two simples rules. 

1. If a physician recommends a course of 
X-ray treatments for any nonmalignant con- 
dition without first trying other kinds of 
treatment, get a second medical opinion be- 
fore going ahead. 

2. Do not accept a series of X-ray treat- 
ments from a practitioner not specifically 
qualified in the use of X-rays. Consult a 
radiologist or, next best, a specialist in the 
particular field of your illness—such as a 
dermatologist for skin treatment. 


BABIES AND PREGNANT WOMEN 


The available evidence suggests that un- 
born babies may be particularly susceptible 
to radiation damage, especially during the 
first few weeks of intrauterine life. Ra- 
diologists therefore recommend that for all 
pregnant women X-ray procedures which are 
not urgent be postponed until after the baby 
is born. 

Not so many years ago, physicians often X- 
rayed pregnant women to measure the pelvis 
and determine the position of the baby. 
Routine X-ray pelvimetry is no longer con- 
sidered to be good medical practice. In 
selected cases, however, obstetricians still feel 
the need for pelvic X-rays late in pregnancy. 
If a woman knows she is pregnant, she is 
well advised to avoid any X-rays merely for 
checkup purposes. If there is a sound med- 
ical reason for an X-ray, and the area in- 
volved is not the pelvic area, she should 
request that a lead sheet be placed over her 
abdomen and pelvic area before the X-ray is 
taken. 

What about the woman who has been preg- 
nant for a week or two but who doesn’t yet 
know it? Her unborn baby is presumably at 
the stage of greatest susceptibility to X-rays. 
Her solution is obvious. During her child- 
bearing years, a sexually active woman 
should whenever possible have her X-ray 
examinations scheduled during the 2 weeks 
immediately following a menstrual period. 
By avoiding X-rays during the 2 weeks pre- 
ceding a menstrual period, she can reduce 
the chance of exposure while she is unwit- 
tingly pregnant. (When an X-ray is urgent- 
ly needed, it should of course be promptly 
performed whether or not there is a preg- 
nancy or possible pregnancy.) 


ROUTINE CHEST AND DENTAL X-RAYS 


Annual chest X-ray examinations for 
tuberculosis are no longer considered neces- 
sary, except for segments of the population 
whose rate of exposure and susceptibility are 
high. For most people, a tuberculin skin 
test is adequate for screening, with an X-ray 
only if the skin test is positive. Annual or 
even semiannual X-ray examinations for 
lung cancer in persons over 40 may be 
advisable. 

Nowadays, according to the American 
Dental Association, dentists generally take 
one full set of X-rays of new patients, and 
of any other patients when conditions indi- 
cate the need. X-rays are taken more fre- 
quently, for example, of the caries-prone 
patient or the patient with periodontal 
(gum) disease. For other patients, most 
dentists now use X-rays at less frequent but 
regular intervals. The dentist may also use 
a “bite wing” X-ray for such patients. The 
bite wing X-rays show both the upper and 
lower teeth on one film; fewer exposures are 
thus required. 

If your dentist’s X-ray machine has 4 
filter and a cone, and he uses fast film, you 
need not hesitate to let him take X-rays 
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when he indicates they are necessary. The 
exposure involved in dental X-rays is not 
large, and the dosage to the gonads from a 
good machine is very slight. He should also 
use a protective apron on you, of course. 


WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE 


CU’s consultants agree that, in the final 
analysis, the protection of the patient from 
unnecessary X-ray dosage is a responsibility 
of the medical profession. Laws and regu- 
lations cannot assure sound procedures. 
The individual practitioner must be edu- 
cated; he must carefully apply what he has 
learned. 

A patient’s best protection is thus a com- 
petent, conscientious physician—one who 
will not use X-rays unnecessarily or use 
more than the necessary amount, and who 
will refer his patients to a radiologist or 
other specialist if an X-ray procedure is 
needed which taxes his own capacities or 
that of his machine. 

But there still remains a wide area of 
protection within which laws and regula- 
tions can work and should be adopted and 
enforced. While regulations cannot guar- 
antee sound procedures, they can eliminate 
the worst abuses. 

A physician who takes longer than neces- 
sary to fluoroscope a patient, for example, 
cannot readily be curbed by State regula- 
tion. But the State can at least require 
that every physician have a timer on his 
fluoroscope, properly designed and in good 
condition, so that he will not by accident 
keep the patient in the beam too long. 

Here, in rough outline, are the legal 
measures which, in CU’s opinion, are likely 
to accomplish the most. 


Type approval 


A well-designed X-ray machine has a 
number of built-in safeguards. The tube 
housing, for example, is so constructed that 
no more than a specified amount of radia- 
tion leaks out in unwanted directions, and 
there are safeguards to prevent the beam 
from being turned on accidentally. 

Specifications covering such design points 
as these have been published by the NCRP 
and have been adopted as standards by some 
States; and there are more detailed Federal 
specifications which must be met by X-ray 
equipment purchased for use by the Federal 
Government. CU believes that all new 
equipment should be required by law to 
meet such standards and specifications be- 
fore it is sold in interstate commerce. 
Manufacturers of X-ray equipment might 
be required to submit a sample or prototype 
of each model for governmental testing. If 
the sample met standards and specifications, 
type approval could then be granted for all 
machines identical with the sample. A type 
approval insignia permanently affixed to the 
machine would assure purchasers, State and 
local inspectors, and patients that the ma- 
chine had been properly designed in the first 


Thought also should be given to the regu- 
lation of “X-ray jalopies”—secondhand ma- 
chines. “Obsolete equipment is being traded 
in,” the Dade County survey notes, “only 
to be resold by some distributors without 
regard to the radiation hazards inherent in 
the design.” 

Registration 

State laws should require the registration 
of all medical and dental X-ray machines. 
This is a minimum requirement without 
which other regulations are impossible. If 
inspectors don’t know where X-ray machines 
are located, they cannot, for example, check 
them to make sure they are equipped with 
adequate filters. As noted below only about 
half the States now require registration of 
medical and dental X-ray machines. Sev- 
eral other States (Connecticut, for example) 
require the registration of sources of radia- 
tion generally—but specifically exempt from 
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registration the medical and dental ma- 
chines which are responsible for the bulk 
of all man-made radiation received by the 
public. 

Legal standards 

Even though an X-ray machine meets 
Federal standards and specifications initially, 
it should continue to be subject thereafter 
to compliance with State regulation or codes. 
This is necessary for two reasons. 

For one thing, a machine may be modi- 
fled after manufacture. The filter with 
which it was initially equipped may be re- 
moved, for example, or other changes may 
be made. Protective accessories may be 
omitted to cut the cost. “Some means must 
be found,” says the Dade County survey, 
“to prevent s*les personnel from cutting 
corners which nullify good original design.” 

For another thing, the way in which the 
machine is installed may present a hazard. 
An X-ray machine aimed at a wall may 
constitute a hazard to occupants of the next 
office if the wall is not shielded; in the case 
of fluoroscopes, shielding may be required 
to protect the neighbors upstairs. During 
the New York City survey, two cases turned 
up of X-rays passing through walls into 
neighboring apartments occupied by fami- 
lies. Standards governing such matters may 
be based on NCRP recommendations—but 
they should be enacted and enforced by the 
States, and the States should be free to en- 
act stricter requirements than the mini- 
mums set by the NCRP. 


Inspection and certification 


State and city health departments should 
be adequately staffed to inspect all medical 
and dental X-ray installations periodically, 
in part to assure compliance with State 
regulations, and in part to suggest improve- 
ments in technique over and above the 
regulations. 

An X-ray installation which meets stand- 
ards, CU believes, should receive a certificate, 
showing the date of inspection, to be posted 
conspicuously in the X-ray room—just as 
restaurants and elevators are now required 
to post inspection certificates, Patients 
could then refuse to be X-rayed by any ma- 
chine which lacked a properly dated certifi- 
cate. 

Certification would not, of course, assure 
the patient that he would receive only the 
necessary dosage. Even though a fluoro- 
scope were carefully inspected yesterday, a 
physician today could keep the beam turned 
on longer than necessary. But a patient 
would at least be assured that the machine 
was capable of being operated safely, that 
all necessary safeguards were available—and 
that the operator’s methods had been 
checked by an inspector capable of recom- 
mending improvements. 

The need for periodic inspection, reinspec- 
tion, and recertification after each inspec- 
tion is abundantly shown by the experience 
in Dade County. 

Following the original Dade County sur- 
vey of 204 X-ray machines and 204 fluoro- 
scopes, health officials checked again. They 
had left written recommendations for elim- 
inating potential hazards with physicians 
whose installations or methods had been 
found to be substandard. And about a year 
after the original survey, 50 of these phy- 
sicilans were selected at random for a re- 
survey. Their offices had contained 32 X-ray 
machines and 37 fluoroscopes. Seven physi- 
cians, the re-survey showed, had discon- 
tinued use of their fluoroscopes; and two had 
purchased new X-ray machines. But the 
rest of the compliance picture was hardly 
satisfactory: Out of 118 recommendations 
made, only 41 had been complied with. 

In New York City, where inspectors not 
only recommend improvements but point out 
that failure to comply is a violation of the 
law, results were somewhat better—but 
hardly a cause for congratulation. Profes- 
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sor Blatz estimates on the basis of spot 
checks and other data that the New York 
City physicians’ compliance with required 
improvements has been about 60 percent. He 
adds, however, that among physicians re- 
quired to install structural shielding to pro- 
tect neighbors within a 5-year grace period, 
the city’s inspectors were not able to turn up 
even one physician during the first 4 years 
who had actually installed such shielding. 


A NOTE TO PHYSICIANS AND DENTISTS 


When a physician or dentist buys a new 
machine, he should get a written guarantee 
that it meets Federal purchasing specifica- 
tions as well as NCRP recommendations, 
and he should make sure that all recom- 
mended safety and protective devices are 
included. Whether his machine is new or 
old, he should have his X-ray area and ma- 
chine inspected to make sure there is ade- 
quate shielding in proper places, that the 
machine is not leaking, and that the pro- 
tective devices and techniques give opti- 
mum results with maximum protection for 
himself and his patients. City or State 
health departments may perform such in- 
spections; otherwise a radiologist or health 
physicist can be called in. 

The U.S. Public Health Service maintains 
a mail-order service for checking on dental 
X-ray exposures, made available to dentists 
through State health departments. The 
service utilizes an equipment packet known 
as a Sur-Pak, which contains an 8- by 10-inch 
X-ray film, The dentist exposes this film in 
his own X-ray machine in accordance with 
instructions. The film is then checked by 
the Public Health Service, and recommenda- 
tions for improvement are returned to the 
dentist. The Sur-Pak checks only the size 
of the irradiated area and adequacy of fil- 
tration; a complete inspection of the X-ray 
and techniques is still advisable. 

If this service is not available in your 
State, ask your State health department to 
make the necessary arrangements with the 
U.S, Public Health Service. 

Two booklets which contain the basic 
fundamentals of good X-ray machine design 
and techniques are available: 

“A Practical Manual on the Medical and 
Dental Use of X-rays With Control of Ra- 
diation Hazards,” available from the Amer- 
ican College of Radiology, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill., at 30 cents per copy. 

This is a clear, simple exposition of the 
basic principles of radiation biology and ra- 
diation physics. Its excellent text and illus- 
trations cover the subjects of radiation haz- 
ards and radiation dose and control, in- 
cluding practical procedures. 

“Medical X-ray Protection up to 3 Million 
Volts,” National Bureau of Standards Hand- 
book 76; available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., at 25 cents per copy. 

A more technical manual, covering proper 
methods of construction (i.e., shielding) of 
the X-ray area, inspection for radiation haz- 
ards of the installed machines, rules for op- 
erating conditions, and specific recommenda- 
tions for radiation protection measures 
(beam-limiting devices, filters, switch and 
timer on fluoroscopes, protective aprons, 
etc.). This handbook contains the recom- 
mendations of the NCRP. 


HOW MUCH CAN X-RAY EXPOSURE BE 
REDUCED? 

Many physicians and dentists make use of 

a few simple techniques to reduce the pa- 
tient’s X-ray exposure without impairing 
the quality of the pictures. One is the use 
of a filter (see discussion above and draw- 
ing). Another involves varying the kilo- 
voltage and milliamperage to achieve proper 
density of the picture: old instruction charts 
call for relatively low kilovoltage for the 
X-rays of thin parts of the body. The pre- 
ferred procedure today is to use higher kilo- 
voltages than were formerly recommended 
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for all exposures; a larger proportion of the 
X-rays then reaches the film and the dose to 
the patient is thereby reduced. Still a third 
useful approach is to use fast film and a 
fast intensifying screen to get pictures of 
good quality (except where exceedingly fine 
detail is needed) with minimum exposure 
to the patient. With regard to film devel- 
opment, the doctor can (and apparently 
often does) save a little time by giving a 
longer exposure and using a shorter develop- 
ment, but this is poor practice. Careful 
development, using the full time and tem- 
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perature recommended, improves the picture 
and cuts down radiation to the patient. 
The Oregon State Health Department has 
shown just how much can be accomplished 
toward safeguarding patients from radiation 
with such techniuges in a more or less typi- 
cal situation. An ordinary X-ray machine 
without a filter, operated at 60 kilovolts, 
with standard-speed film developed for 3 
minutes, used to take a picture of a wom- 
an’s pelvis, will deliver a dose to the ovaries 
which, for comparison purposes, we can 
arbitrarily set at 100 units. By developing 


State-control programs for X-ray machines 
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the film for 5 minutes instead of 3, or by 
adding an adequate filter, or by increasing 
the kilovoltage from 60 to 85, the physician 
can reduce the dosage to the ovaries from 
100 units to about 60. If all three measures 
are taken, the dosage will fall to less than 
30 units. In addition, the use of fast film 
and a fast screen will further reduce the 
dosage to 14 units, one-seventh the original 
level. Moreover, the area receiving this re- 
duced dosage can be reduced by proper 
beam-limiting devices. 
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1 Inspection planned for Jefferson County. 

2 Inspection on request basis. 

3? X-ray machines in Los Angeles are being inspected. 
4 Dental machines in Hartford are being inspected. 

§ Standards for protection of operator only. 


6 In process. 


7 Sur-Pak not necessary; complete inspection available. 
§ Inspections are being made on a limited survey basis. 


® Not stated, 
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EXPLANATION OF SUBSTITUTE FOR 
H.R. 10 AS APPROVED BY SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
planation of the substitute for H.R. 10 
as approved by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and ordered favorably reported 
to the Senate be incorporated in the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF SUBSTITUTE FoR H.R. 10 as 
APPROVED BY THE SENATE FINANCE CoMmM- 
MITTEE AND ORDERED FAVORABLY REPORTED 
TO SENATE 
1. Basic concept: Self-employed persons 

generally would be treated as employees for 


pension plan purposes and would become 
eligible for coverage in qualified plans. All 
separate businesses of self-employed persons 
would be considered as one business for 
their retirement plan purposes. 

2. Coverage for employees of self-employed 
individuals: Self-employed persons estab- 
lishing retirement plans for themselves 
would be required to cover all full-time em- 
ployees with more than 3 years of service. 
Seasonal, part-time and temporary em- 
Pployees could be excluded. 

3. Amount deductible annually by self- 
employed individuals: A self-employed per- 
son would be permitted to contribute to a 
retirement plan 10 percent of his earned 
income or $2,500, whichever is the lesser. 
He would be permitted to deduct 100 per- 
cent of the first $1,000 contributed and 50 
percent of the remaining $1,500 which may 
be contributed. Maximum deductible 
amount would be $1,750. 


4. Base for deduction: “Earned income.” 
This term means professional fees and 
other compensation for personal services. 
Where both capital and personal services are 
material income-producing factors, the 
term means not more than 380 percent of 
income from the business, but not less than 
$2,500 where self-employed person renders 
full-time personal services. 

5. Vesting: In plans covering self-em- 
ployed persons immediate vesting would be 
required with respect to amounts contrib- 
uted for employees. 

6. Coordination with social security: Co- 
ordination would be permitted for plans 
covering self-employed persons if contri- 
butions for such self-employed persons do 
not exceed one-third of the total deductible 
contributions. Plan is given credit only 
for actual social security contributions made 
by the employer. 
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7. No capital gains treatment: Special 
averaging provided instead of capital gains 
treatment with respect to lump-sum dis- 
tributions received by self-employed persons. 

8. Estate and gift tax exclusions: Self- 
employed individuals not eligible for estate 
and gift tax exclusions. 

9. Limitation on time of payment of bene- 
fits: Benefits could not be payable to more 
than 10 percent owners before age 5914 

(except in the case of permanent disability 
or death) but must begin before age 7014. 

10. Face amount certificates: Investment 
in nontransferable face amount certificates 
permitted. 

11. Custodial account: Custodial account 
in a bank is permitted in lieu of trust if in- 
vestments are solely in regulated investment 
company stock or life insurance policies. In 
this connection the committee included in 
the term “bank” various institutions regu- 
lated by State banking authorities. 

12. Bond purchase plan: Direct deductible 
investment in special issue of nontransfer- 
able retirement bonds permitted. 

The Finance Committee substitute did not 
include provisions which would restrict con- 
tributions or benefits under corporate own- 
er manager type pension plans. 

The committee approved several miscel- 
laneous amendments to the bill. One of 
these amendments would enable the self- 
employed person to use a level premium an- 
nuity or life insurance policy under his 
retirement plan, the premium to be limited 
in accordance with his average earned in- 
come for a 3-year period, the deduction (if 
any) being based on his earned income for 
the taxable year. Another would require 
that annuity contracts under all pension 
plans must be nontransferable. A third 
amendment would permit annuities which 
have commenced to pay out to a self-em- 
ployed person or to his surviving spouse to 
continue to be paid out to a surviving bene- 
ficiary of the self-employed person or his 
spouse. 

As approved by the committee, H.R. 10 
would become effective for taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1961. 

The bill will not be reported to the Sen- 
ate before Tuesday, September 5, 1961. 





WITHHOLDING OF PAY OF CERTAIN 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF THE 
NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 685, 
House bill 4785. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 4785) relating to withholding for 
State employee retirement disability, 
and death benefit system purposes, on 
the compensation of certain civilian em- 
ployees of the National Guard, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, I 
do not think there is any disagreement, 
so far as the Senator from Mississippi 
knows, as to the principal part of the 
bill, but merely in connection with the 
amendment that has been added by the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Quite briefly, an explanation of the 
bill is that there is now a law which 
permits the Federal Government to 
withhold, and to pay over to the State 
retirement systems, employees’ contribu- 
tions for civilian employees of the Na- 
tional Guard. The House bill would 
merely extend that law and permit it to 
apply not only to retirement plans, but 
also to death and disability benefits. 
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The Senate Committee on Armed 
Services recommends the passage of the 
bill; and, in addition, suggests an 
amendment to cover something which 
has been before the Senate and the 
House and before the Appropriations 
Committees several times. 

Technicians are employed by the Na- 
tional Guards of the various States. 
Technically these people are State em- 
ployees, but actually their salaries are 
paid by the Federal Government. They 
are selected solely through the agents 
of the Federal Government. To all in- 
tents and purposes, except for the tech- 
nical situation, they are Federal 
employees. Therefore, based on merit 
and on right, the Federal Government 
should pay at least the employer’s share 
of the retirement benefits for these par- 
ticular employees. 

This suggestion has already been in- 
cluded in an appropriation bill and ap- 
proved by the Senate. It went to con- 
ference. The Senator from Mississippi 
was a member of the conference com- 
mittee. I understand there was no ob- 
jection to the payments on the merits of 
the question, but a serious question was 
raised by the House conferees that really 
there was no statutory authority for the 
payments yet, and even if there might 
be, by implication, it was still a legis- 
lative problem which should be passed 
upon. 

The Senate yielded that money in the 
conference with the idea of seeking legis- 
lative authority, which the amendment 
offered by the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services would provide. 

I repeat that for clarity. The Com- 
mittee on Armed Services proposes an 
amendment to permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay into the State retire- 
ment systems, for the benefit of the 
employees, the employer’s share up to a 
certain level, for the technicians who 
work for the National Guard. 

A question arose as to what percent 
the Federal Government should pay. 
Some States have retirement benefits 
under which employers pay up to 9.6 per- 
cent. It was agreed, under the amend- 
ment, that payments would be author- 
ized up to only 64% percent. That per- 
centage was selected because it is the 
amount paid for regular Federal em- 
ployees. The Senate Armed Services 
Committee recommends a payment up to 
614 percent, but not beyond. If the pay- 
ment should happen to be lower in any 
State, only the amount normally paid in 
that State would be allowed. Six and 
a half percent would be the maximum. 

I do not wish to anticipate what the 
Senator from New York will say in his 
arguments, but to cover the point I must 
refer to the amendment to be offered by 
the Senator from New York. The 
amendment to be offered by the Senator 
from New York would strike out the 614 
percent and permit the maximum to be 
whatever the State law provided. The 
proposal was considered in the commit- 
tee. For what seems to me to be almost 
obvious reasons it was rejected. With 
logic and consistency we could hardly al- 
low more than we allow for the regular 
Federal employees. 

The Bureau of the Budget also consid- 
ered the problem during the course of 
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the year, and agreed on the figure of up 
to 6% percent. 

With deference to my friend from New 
York, perhaps at this time he may wish 
to present his amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KEATING. Is the Senate con- 
sidering the bill as an original bill, or has 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi offered the amendment known as 
section 2? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment has not been 
stated. 

The committee amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
after line 3, it is proposed to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. Section 709(f) of title 32, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “Compensation au- 
thorized under this section may include the 
amounts of the employer’s contributions to 
retirement systems. Such contributions 
shall not exceed 64% per centum of the com- 
pensation on which such contributions are 
based.”’ 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. The amendment is printed 
and designated “8—-16-61—A.” I offer it 
on behalf of myself, my colleague [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Case], and the Senator from Ha- 
waii [Mr. Fone]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 3, line 8, 
beginning with “Such”, it is proposed to 
strike out all down through the period 
in line 9. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
the amendment, offered by my distin- 
guished colleagues and myself, would 
strike out the words: 

Such contributions shall not exceed 614 
per centum of the compensation on which 
such contributions are based. 


The purpose of the amendment is to 
retain what seems to me to be the ele- 
mental principle of fairness, so far as 
retirement benefits for the civilian em- 
ployees of the National Guard are con- 
cerned. These employees work side by 
side with State employees in the super- 
vision and handling of National Guard 
equipment. Their salaries have been 
paid by the Federal Government, but no 
contribution has been made for their 
retirement benefits. 

The proposed legislation would au- 
thorize the Federal Government to pay 
the employer’s contribution for retire- 
ment costs but, as presently written, 
would set the limit, as the distinguished 
Senator has pointed out, at 64% percent. 

It is true that 64% percent is the per- 
centage paid for other Federal employ- 
ees. I point out that it is not the per- 
centage which is contributed for retire- 
ment benefits for Members of Congress, 
which is 74% percent. 

At first glance there appears to be 
good reason for placing a statutory limi- 
tation of 644 percent on the amount the 
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Federal Government should pay for Na- 
tional Guard technicians’ retirement, but 
in fact this limitation is completely arbi- 
trary and unfair, because the 612-per- 
cent contribution which the Federal 
Government makes for Federal employ- 
ees is not adequate to cover the retire- 
ment benefits which are already author- 
ized by law. In a few years it will be 
absolutely necessary, I am informed by 
actuaries at the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, to provide additional appropria- 
tions or set a higher contribution rate in 
order to meet the needs under the pres- 
ent Federal employee benefit schedules. 
In short, today, because of salary in- 
creases and other benefits, the Federal 
retirement fund is actuarially unsound. 

To illustrate exactly how unfair the 
limitation would be, I wish to place into 
the Recorp the figures from the latest 
annual report of the Board of Actuaries 
of the civil service retirement system. 
The standard figuring for normal cost of 
the system as of June 30, 1959, is 13.83 
percent. Of this 6.5 percent is contrib- 
uted by the employer and 6.5 percent is 
contributed by the employee. If one 
adds 6.5 percent to 6.5 percent, one can- 
not reach 13.83 percent. There is a 
deficit of .83 percent, which can be met 
only by further Government appropria- 
tions. 

To translate this relatively small per- 
centage figure into dollars, we apply an 
0.83-percent deficiency to the estimated 
payroll as of June 30, 1959, the last I 
could obtain, though I assume the situa- 
tion would be worse now. The result is 
an amount equivalent to over $92 million. 
In other words, the 6.5-percent limita- 
tion on the Federal contribution written 
into the bill is roughly inadequate for 
present Federal employee benefits in the 
amount of more than $92 million a year. 
The very size of this deficiency, it seems 
to me, reinforces the argument that the 
6.5-percent limit is completely arbitrary 
and unrealistic. 

On the other hand, many States are 
required by law to maintain actuarially 
sound and fully funded retirement funds. 
That applies to the State of New York, 
for instance. The State cannot pay out 
anything without first insuring that the 
integrity of the fund will not be im- 
paired. 

Many States pay a total contribution 
to employment retirement benefits great- 
er than 6.5 percent. New York State 
pays nearly 13 percent, including social 
security, and nearly 10 percent without 
social security. 

I have some figures on that subject 
which are very interesting. 

California pays 9.16 percent; Hawaii 
Pays 7.29 percent; New Jersey pays 7 
percent; New York pays 9.619 percent; 
and Ohio pays 7.41 percent. 

If we add the 3 percent for social secu- 
rity, the following States also would be 
prejudiced by the amendment: Delaware, 
Florida, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia, and Washington. 

I recognize that this is a complex sub- 
ject. For that reason I invite attention 
to the fact that there are many National 
Guard units and others trying to protect 
the technicians who would like: to have 
@ mandatory provision that the Federal 
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Government contribute what the States 
contribute to the systems. The amend- 
ment is not mandatory. It would merely 
eliminate the 6.5-percent ceiling on Fed- 
eral contributions from the authorizing 
legislation. That would merely mean 
that payments would be discretionary. 

It would permit the Department of 
Defense to study this question further 
rather than to be limited to the 6% 
percent. The record shows that the De- 
partment of Defense takes exactly the 
position that I take on this question. It 
is true, as the distinguished Senator has 
pointed out, that the Bureau of the 
Budget wishes to have a percentage limit, 
but the Department of Defense makes 
precisely the point which is made in the 
amendment. 

I strongly suspect that even if the 
amendment were agreed to and permis- 
sion were given to go beyond 614 percent, 
the actual amount of retirement benefits 
paid by the Federal Government would 
in fact be limited to 612 percent for sev- 
eral years. But I am confident that as 
it becomes progressively clearer that the 
614-percent limitation on the contribu- 
tions for Federal civil servants is in- 
adequate, it will also be possible to in- 
crease the percentage paid to the Na- 
tional Guard technicians without re- 
quiring the repeal of the authorizing 
legislation. 

What we seek to accomplish by the 
amendment is that the standard in the 
law should remain flexible enough to 
meet the circumstances that unquestion- 
ably will change from year to year. 

As I have said, there are only 5 States 
in which 612 percent is clearly below the 
level of the State contributions. There 
will be 23 other States involved alto- 
gether. Undoubtedly State increases in 
retirement pensions will bring other 
States in addition to these 23 over the 
644-percent limit as time goes on, To 
maintain a purely fictional limit on the 
Federal contribution to retirement funds 
of civilian employees of the National 
Guard seems to me to be manifestly un- 
fair, particularly because so many of the 
States now provide equitable and actu- 
arily sound retirement pensions for their 
employees. 

So that even though the amendment 
may not mean much in dollars and cents, 
I feel strongly that it would be a mis- 
take to place such an arbitrary top 
limit on the amount which may be con- 
tributed by the Federal Government to 
this retirement system. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Are the States now re- 
ceiving the 6% percent, or is payment 
made by the Federal Government of 614 
percent toward these payrolls? 

Mr. KEATING. AsI understand, they 
receive nothing now for retirement con- 
tributions. 

Mr. HRUSKA. If that is true, it is 
difficult to understand the statement of 
the Senator from New York that the 
States are being penalized by reason of 
receiving 6% percent from the Federal 
Government toward these systems, when 
they are not receiving anything now. 
As I understand the position of the com- 
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mittee, they will be treated as well as 
the other Federal employees are treated 
in respect to funds from the public 
treasury, namely, 64% percent. If there 
is any State system of retirement whose 
percentage exceeds that percentage, it 
will be up to the employee or the State 
to pay the difference in order to have 
whatever they want. 

But it is very doubtful reasoning, it 
seems to me, to say that the State or 
the employee receiving the benefit of 
6% percent of his pay now, which he is 
not now receiving, would suffer a pen- 
alty and there would be a prejudice to 
the State or to the employee. 

Mr. KEATING. In answer to my 
friend from Nebraska, we are establishing 
the principle that the Federal Govern- 
ment should pay the employer’s con- 
tributions to retirement systems. That 
is a sound principle, in my judgment, 
and if we set it up as a principle, I do 
not see what basis there would be for 
placing an arbitrary top limit on the 
contribution when there is such a vari- 
ance between the various States as to 
the amount which they contribute to 
the employer’s system. 

Mr. HRUSKA,. The alternative would 
be to inflict an even greater inequity. 
The employees in reality are State em- 
ployees, although they are paid from the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr. KEATING. In some respects, 
they are considered State employees, 
but in other respects they are Federal. 

Mr. HRUSKA. In effect, until they 
are federalized, they are State employees. 
I do not think there is any question about 
that point. However, if the contention 
of the Senator from New York should 
prevail, a greater inequity would be 
created, because then all the rest of the 
employees under the civil service, as I 
understand, would be limited to 6% per- 
cent, and favored persons would receive 
from the Federal Treasury more than 
6% percent toward retirement. 

That alternative has been canvassed 
by the Committee on Armed Services. 
The question has been adjudicated as be- 
tween those two inequities, and the com- 
mittee has chosen the lesser of the two 
for many millions of employees. 

Mr. KEATING. These particular em- 
ployees are paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and are working in the States 
side by side with State employees all 
over the Nation. For example, employed 
by the State of New York a technician 
sits beside a National Guard technician. 
They are doing exactly the same work. 
The State is contributing a very much 
larger percentage to the State employee 
who is seated in one chair than the Fed- 
eral Government would, under this leg- 
islation, contribute to the one next to 
him. 

I have pointed out that example. I 
do not think for 1 minute that the 
Federal Government under its present 
system can afford to pay more than 614 
percent at the moment. If the amend- 
ment is adopted, they will not pay more 
than 614 percent, because the fund can- 
not go any further in the red than it 
has gone already, or is going every year. 
But the amendment would operate un- 
der the doctrine of States rights, in 
which I am a firm believer. Yet the 
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amendment is being opposed by some 
who seriously contend for States rights 
day after day. This is a good States 
rights amendment. Those who believe 
in each State having the privilege of 
handling this question under its own 
State laws ought to support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I could not disagree 
with the Senator more politely but more 
forcefully than when he tries to con- 
tend for States rights on this question. 

The rejection of the amendment is 
called for by those who firmly and con- 
scientiously believe in States rights, be- 
cause by the defeat of the amendment, 
there will be preserved to the States the 
right to have a State retirement fund for 
all their employees at any rate they want 
to set. 

I suggest, in regard to the example 
stated by the Senator from New York, 
with respect to having one chair filled 
by a State employee and another by a 
State employee paid under the proposed 
Federal 612-percent payment, that there 
be a third chair, and that that chair be 
occupied by a regular full-time em- 
ployee, in a technical sense, who would 
be receiving 614 percent while the others 
would be receiving more than 6% 
percent. 

Mr. KEATING. But the fallacy in the 
argument of the Senator from Nebraska 
is that there is no third chair. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Why not? 

Mr. KEATING. The __ technicians 
work along with the State employees. I 
am told that is the manner in which 
they operate. There are no Federal 
employees involved in this particular 
operation. 

It is a little hard for me to vote, as we 
do year after year, a 742-percent con- 
tribution to Members of Congress, and 
to put an arbitrary ceiling on the con- 
tribution of National Guard technicians 
of 6% percent. I must stress the fact 
that all the amendment would do would 
be to strike out the ceiling. I do not see 
why any ceiling is placed on the pro- 
posal. Probably the Federal Govern- 
ment will operate the system so that the 
same amount will be given to all Federal 
employees. But why should we place a 
ceiling on the percentage? I do not 
understand the reasoning. 

Mr. HRUSKA. As I understand, the 
bulk of civil service employees now re- 
ceive 612 percent. Roughly 2% million 
are on the basis of 6% percent. The 
Senator calls attention to a segment of 
legislative officials who are receiving 742 
percent. We would eliminate that in- 
equity and create a much larger one. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska for his very fine state- 
ment of the committee’s position, and 
the very clear-cut manner in which he 
explained the full problem. 

As I understand, the Senator from 
New York now has a retirement percent- 
age contribution by employers of 9.6 
Percent. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator is cor- 
rect, 
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Mr. STENNIS. Of course, that per- 
centage might be changed to an even 
higher percentage in the future. That is 
a possibility. If the amendment of the 
Senator from New York should be agreed 
to and this bill should pass, I do not 
think it would have a chance to pass, 
with all deference, if the amendment of 
the Senator from New York were agreed 
to—any State could increase the amount 
of contribution, and the entire burden of 
the increase would fall on the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. KEATING. Is the Senator ask- 
ing me a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. That would be true 
if the amendment were worded so as to 
make its provisions mandatory. All the 
amendment would do would be to leave 
the question discretionary. ‘The Federal 
Government, as a practical matter, would 
probably not pay to National Guard 
technicians a larger percentage than is 
paid to other Federal employees. But 
the amendment would not in any way 
force the Federal Government to pay 
more, and if the States kept boosting 
their contribution to the employees, the 
Federal Government would not be re- 
quired to pay the larger amount. 

Mr. STENNIS. Nevertheless, the 
States would be permitted to increase 
their percentage, and therefore the Fed- 
eral Government would either have to 
pay it or establish a cutoff level, or a 
maximum would be set somewhere. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. KEATING. The Federal Govern- 
ment probably would pay the same per- 
centage to National Guard technicians as 
it would pay to other Federal employees. 
There is nothing in the amendment 
which would force the Government to 
do anything different. 

Mr.STENNIS. We are trying to reach 
the point where those men will get some- 
thing, and a legislative determination on 
this subject matter is what is required. 
The maximum amount to be paid is cer- 
tainly a part of the problem. It is, 
therefore, a question for Congress to de- 
termine what the maximum should be. 

In that connection, there is no doubt 
that the only way to have the proposed 
legislation passed is to place a limitation 
on it at exactly the same level as that 
at which Federal employees are paid. If 
it is not done at that level, I do not be- 
lieve the bill should pass. If it should 
pass with the amendment of the Senator 
from New York included, we would right- 
fully be surrounded immediately by the 
regular Federal employees, who would be 
asking for an increase, because they 
would then be a nonfavored group. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, I express appre- 
ciation to my colleague, the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Keatine], for carrying the ball on this 
amendment. So many problems arise 
in such a great State that if we did not 
divide the work and do our homework, 
we would be sunk in this Chamber. So 
it is gratifying to me that my colleague 
from New York has made a special study 
of the subject. 
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There is one thing which I believe 
has not been pointed out with respect 
to the Federal Government. I agree 
with the Senator from Mississippi when 
he says the Federal Government wishes 
to do something now in a situation 
which it has not done before. The Fed- 
eral Government wishes to do justice; 
I am sure the Senator will agree with 
that statement. Therefore, it is not a 
matter of looking a gift horse in the 
mouth. We are dealing with our own 
Government and our own taxpayers, 
with a very large part of the money 
which would be used coming from our 
own State of New York. It is estimated 
that more than 19 percent of all Fed- 
eral tax money comes from the State of 
New York, without going into the fact 
that tax money comes also from the 
other States. Of course it does. I 
think that is a point which must be 
made, and the Senator from Mississippi 
certainly has made it eloquently. How- 
ever, I think we are entitled to plead for 
justice, even though the Federal Gov- 
ernment is, as it were, “bountiful.” 

I believe the point which needs to be 
made is made in a letter from the steer- 
ing committee of the New York congres- 
sional delegation, which I shall place in 
the REcorp. It lends some equity to our 
position. 

The soundness of the fund will depend 
on Congress. Congress will make it 
good. I have heard the argument made 
many times that the fund is actuarily 
sound, based on the contributions from 
hard-money people like the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HrusKa], who has 
been one of the first to argue that point. 
However, in the State of New York, just 
as in the other so-called high payment 
States, the funds are actuarily sound. 

When I was the attorney general of 

the State of New York, one of the mem- 
bers of my staff was an outstanding ex- 
pert on retirement systems. He said the 
best thing I could do was to fund my 
Federal retirement, which was far great- 
er in terms of service than State retire- 
ment. I was in the State government 
for only 2 years, but I have been a Fed- 
eral official for 14 years. He advised me 
to take the State system. Under the 
Federal system, Congress may make good 
the commitment, because there is not 
enough money in the fund to make it 
good. 
So from that point of view there is 
equity, in that the State employees af- 
fected do not have anything to look to 
but the fund. Fortunately, our State is 
trying to keep its fund actuarily sound, 
whereas under the Federal system the 
argument we accept as implicit is that 
the fund is dependent, to a substantial 
extent—the promise of retirement being 
kept—on the fact that Congress will 
back up the fund. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is the present New 
York rate 9% percent? 

Mr. JAVITS. It is something like 
that. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Who pays the 9.6 per- 
cent now? 

Mr. KEATING. The State of New 
York pays that amount for State em- 
ployees. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. That makes it sim- 
ple. The bill which is advanced here, 
which the Senator from Mississippi is 
advocating, merely provides that out of 
the 9.6 percent, instead of the State or 
the employee paying 9.6, they will pay 
9.6 less 64%. No one is hurt; everyone 
is helped, it seems tome. I cannot quite 
see the argument or the logic of the po- 
sition of the Senators from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The logic of our posi- 
tion is that the Federal Government has 
taken the position, in principle, in this 
bill—tthis is the position the committee 
took—that it will follow this course in 
order to equalize the situation among 
the employees who are dedicated to the 
Federal service. That is what it really 
means. What we are pleading for is 
that the Government implement its 
principle. Senators are saying they are 
willing to implement this principle if we 
put something toward it. That is what 
the argument is. 

Mr. KEATING. It is about two-thirds 
of the principle. We will pay two-thirds 
of the principle and the rest we will let 
go for the time being. That is the posi- 
tion of our opponents. 

Mr. HRUSKA. This is interesting, 
because the principle which is involvec 
in the amendment is that the bill seeks 
to invoke the principle of making whom 
equal? Not the State employees who 
are paid by the Federal Government, but 
employees paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment for this purpose, along with two 
and a half million other Federal em- 
ployees. Certainly it is necessary to bal- 
ance that equity, or inequity, which may 
arise and the fulfillment of that prin- 
ciple with the relatively limited principle 
of trying to equalize State employees 
with the employees who are on the Fed- 
eral payroll. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is necessary to look 
at the end of the process. The retire- 
ment benefit which the State employee 
will get is not very much different from 
the retirement benefit which the Fed- 
eral employee will get, except that in 
the Federal Government the retirement 
is bought with less money, because if 
Congress decides there is not enough 
money, Congress will make good the 
deficit. 

Under the State plan, the retirement 
is bought with the money which is 
required. That is really the point which 
my colleague from New York (Mr. KeEat- 
Inc] and I are making. We are asking 
for a Federal congressional promise to 
make up the difference with a percentage 
payment. So we argue that is the prin- 
ciple involved in the payment for the 
Federal employees. In order to equalize 
the payments for the State employees, 
it is necessary to pay the full amount 
which they require. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield for one 
factual question? I do not have exact 
information. What does the employee in 
New York pay? What is the rate of his 
contribution? 

Mr. KEATING. I believe that he pays 
the same amount. This is a cooperative 
retirement plan between the employer 
and the employee. He pays some 9.619 
percent. 
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Mr. STENNIS. He pays 9.6 percent? 

Mr. KEATING. I believe so. 

Mr. STENNIS. I did not have that 
information before me. Madam Presi- 
dent, Iam ready to vote. 

Mr. KEATING. The same is true in 
other States, including New Jersey, 
Hawaii, California, and Ohio. They are 
affected just as New York is affected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, I 
am willing to vote. I think the Senate 
understands the facts. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the letter of the 
New York Congressional Delegation 
Steering Committee, addressed to Hon- 
orable David E. Bell, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, dated June 2, 
1961, concerning the bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


NEw YORK CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 2, 1961. 

Hon. Davin E. BELL, 

Director, Bureau of the Budget, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BELL: The New York congres- 
sional delegation has unanimously approved 
the proposal that necessary action should 
be taken and funds should be appropriated 
to permit full inclusion of Army National 
Guard and Air National Guard technicians 
in the State retirement systems of all States 
which authorize and desire such employees 
to be brought into their system. 

In 1960 the Department of Defense rec- 
ommended to the Bureau of the Budget 
the inclusion of sufficient funds for this pur- 
pose to cover all States concerned, including 
New York, but the Bureau of the Budget im- 
posed a ceiling on the employer’s contribu- 
tion of 6.5 percent of the payrolls. The 
Bureau gave the following reason for its ac- 
tion, as stated on page 511 of the President’s 
Budget: 

“Since the pay rates of such employees 
are equated to those of comparable Federal 
employees, the total employer’s contribution 
to Federal funds is limited to the rate au- 
thorized for Federal employees participating 
in the civil service retirement system.” 

It has been understood throughout the 
negotiations on this subject between the 
States and the National Guard Bureau dur- 
ing the past several years, that the Federal 
Government would take the State retire- 
ment systems as they found them and 
would make appropriations for the employ- 
er’s contributions based on the amount that 
each State concerned is required to con- 
tribute for this purpose, according to its 
laws and regulations. The limitation im- 
posed by the Bureau of the Budget is artificial 
and arbitrary and will, in many States, de- 
feat the purpose of the negotiations, which 
is to provide retirement benefits for these 
technicians whose skills are vital to the suc- 
cessful operation of the Army National 
Guard and Air National Guard. 

Special skills are vital in the administra- 
tion and maintenance of the millions of 
dollars worth of airplanes, tanks, artillery, 
communications, and other essential equip- 
ment in the hands of the National Guard. 
If the National Guard is to bring its hard- 
ware and equipment readiness to the highest 
attainable standards and keep it there, it 
must be able to attract and keep the best 
technicians. This cannot be done without 
adequate retirement protection. 

The days when the National Guard went 
into action a year or a year and a half be- 
hind the Active Forces are long gone. We 
might easily see a situation in which the 
first available reinforcements for a NATO 
emergency would be Army National Guard 
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divisions and Air National Guard units. The 
National Guard needs to retain skilled tech- 
nicians in order to meet any such emergency. 

Efforts to secure retirement benefits for 
these technicians have been carried on for 
many years. Failure to obtain these benefits 
to date has made it difficult to secure and 
even more difficult to retain these tech- 
nicians. If this trend is not reversed, the 
efficiency of the National Guard is bound to 
suffer. 

To use the 6%4-percent Federal contribu- 
tion to the Federal retirement system as the 
ceiling for contributions to the State retire- 
ment systems is not a fair or accurate yard- 
stick. Most States compute their rates for 
contributions to the State retirement sys- 
tems on an annual basis, based on current 
experience. On the other hand, the Federal 
rate of 614 percent was established by the 
act of July 31, 1956. Although the compen- 
sation of Federal employees has since been 
increased, no revision of cost factors and 
rates of contributions to the Federal retire- 
ment system has been made. 

The 6% percent does not take into con- 
sideration the costs of administration of the 
Federal retirement system. The appropriate 
yardstick is the current actual cost to the 
Federal Government rather than the out- 
dated, arbitrary, and inadequate figure estab- 
lished by the 1956 act. 

The reason given by the Bureau of the 
Budget, as quoted above, for fixing the 6%- 
percent limitation is fallacious on another 
ground. There is no legal requirement that 
technicians’ pay be equated to the pay of 
Federal employees. Under title 32, United 
States Code, section 709, the service Secre- 
taries can fix the salaries of the technicians 
at, below, or above Federal salaries. Since 
1951 the Secretaries have fixed the ceiling 
on salaries that could be paid, at the going 
Federal rate in the geographical area con- 
cerned, leaving to the State authorities, the 
fixing of the actual rates. 

For the reasons stated above, reconsider- 
ation is requested of your prior action in 
this matter and it is requested that you 
advise the Appropriations Committees of 
Congress that you are amenable to: 

(a) Removal of the limitation imposed by 
the Bureau of the Budget on the employer's 
contribution, to 6% percent of the payroll 
in each State concerned. 

(b) Increase the appropriations requested 
in the President’s Budget fur this purpose by 
an additional $1.5 million of which $1 mil- 
lion is required for additional contributions 
in behalf of the Army National Guard tech- 
nicians and $500,000 is required for addi- 
tional contributions in behalf of Air Na- 
tional Guard technicians. 

Yours very truly, 
Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman. 
Senator Jacos K. Javits. 
Representative JOHN TABER. 
Representative JAMEs J. DELANEY. 
Representative WILLIAM E. MILLER. 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
shall summarize the letter by pointing 
out the patriotic interest which is in- 
volved; the special skills of the National 
Guard employees who would be affected 
and who maintain many millions of dol- 
lars worth of equipment; and the fact 
that, whereas in former days if trouble 
should break out, the guard would be 
called, perhaps, a year or a year after 
the active force, now we know the guard 
will be called practically immediately. 

The very same retirement benefits for 
these valuable technicians have been in 
effect for years. These are the equities 
which my colleague from New York [Mr. 
KEaTING] has so very eloquently de- 
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cribed, and whose argument I have done 
my best to buttress. 

We believe that equity and the ful- 
fillment of the Government’s desire to do 
the right thing in the proposed legisla- 
tion requires the adoption of the amend- 


ment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
which has been prepared on the bill and 
also a statement which has been pre- 
pared concerning the amendment of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEaTInc] 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR STENNIS 


The basic purpose of this bill is to amend 
an existing provision of law under which 
the Federal Government may withhold and 
pay over to State retirement systems the 
employees’ contributions of civilians em- 
ployees of the National Guard. This au- 
thority now is limited to State retirement 
systems only. Since some of the States have 
their retirement plans or death or disability 
plans administered by insurance companies 
or comparable private institutions, the bill 
proposes to authorize withholding and pay- 
ing over of the employees’ contributions not 
only to State systems but also to State- 
sponsored systems involving retirement, dis- 
ability, and death coverage. This basic pur- 
pose is simple and noncontroversial. 

The Senate Committee on Armed Services 
amended the bill to authorize specifically 
a Federal contribution of not more than 
6% percent of the compensation on which 
the contribution is based to retirement sys- 
tems for civilian employees of the National 
Guard, such as National Guard technicians. 

Members of the Senate will recall that sec- 
tion 638 of the Department of Defense ap- 
propriations bill for fiscal year 1962 con- 
tained a provision having a purpose similar 
to the committe amendment to H.R. 4785. 
The House version of the Department of 
Defense appropriations bill contained no 
comparable provision. Section 638 was 
eliminated in conference not because of any 
disagreement with its provisions but be- 
cause of the view that its subject matter 
is one properly for consideration by legisla- 
tive committees rather than in an appro- 
priations bill. 

Under the amendment the contribution by 
the Federal Government to retirement sys- 
tems for this group of employees would be 
limited to 6144 percent of the compensation 
on which the contribution is based. Any 
amounts now paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment as employer contributions to social 
security would be included within the 6%4- 
percent limitation. The committee adopted 
the 644-percent limitation in the realization 
that 614 percent is the current rate of em- 
ployer contribution to the civil service re- 
tirement system for regular Federal employ- 
ees. There is no apparent justification for 
authorizing a contribution for the National 
Guard civilian personnel in excess of the 
rate authorized for regular Federal employ- 
ees. It was the committee’s view that any 
difference between the 614-percent contri- 
bution and the cost of funding separate 
State systems should be provided by the 
States or by the employees themselves. 

The amendment adopted by the commit- 
tee is one that was supported by the De- 
partment of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget for inclusion in the defense appro- 
priations bill. I believe it represents a sound 
approach in an attempt to provide an equi- 
table retirement program for these National 
Guard employees who are not considered 
Classified employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment and who, in some States at least, are 
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not considered State employees. The Fed- 
eral Government pays their salaries, and it 
seems entirely reasonable to make the same 
contributions for their retirement systems 
as are made for the regular Federal em- 
ployees. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR STENNIS 


I regret that I must oppose the amend- 
ment suggested by the Senator from New 
York, Mr. KEatTIne. 

It is true that there are varying rates of 
employer contributions among the several 
States now having retirement systems. 
Some of these rates range as high as 9.6 per- 
cent. If the amount of the Federal con- 
tribution to these systems is to be measured 
by the State rate, however, inequities could 
be created, not only between different States 
but also between this group of National 
Guard technicians and regular Federal em- 
ployees. 

I am informed that the New York system 
involves an employer contribution rate of 
approximately 9.6 percent. If the social se- 
curity contribution of 3144 percent on the 
first $4,800 of annual compensation is added 
to the State rate of 9.6 percent, it is clear 
that the total Federal contribution would 
be about 13 percent. In addition, approxi- 
mately 95 percent of these employees also 
have membership in a Reserve component. 
As a result of this status, it is possible that 
they will qualify for Reserve retirement pay. 
This is entirely proper, but it also has a 
bearing on the amount of Federal con- 
tribution to other retirement systems. 

The argument may be made that the cur- 
rent rate of contribution, 644 percent, to 
the civil service retirement fund for regular 
Federal employees is inadequate to keep 
that system on a sound financial basis. If 
this is true, I think it does not necessarily 
follow that the Federal Government alone 
should provide for this specialized group of 
employees a contribution that conforms to 
the State rates. 

If we are going above the 612-percent rate 
for this group, it seems that it would be 
preferable from the viewpoint of the Federal 
Government to make these employees regu- 
lar Federal employees for all purposes. 
These employees now are hired by the 
States, discharged by the States, and their 
rates of compensation are determined lo- 
cally in accordance with standards and cri- 
teria set by the Secretaries of the Army and 
the Air Force. 

I think it would be unwise to adopt the 
principle that the Federal contribution in 
this area is to be determined by the States. 
In my opinion the 64%4-percent contribution 
is a fair one. I think it is not unreasonable 
to expect that any difference between this 
contribution and the rate required to con- 
form to that of the several different State 
systems be made up by the employees them- 
selves or the States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
[Mr, KEATING] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, on 
this amendment, I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment to the 
amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 
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The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 4785) was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to provide specific authority for 
Federal payments of the employer’s 
share of the cost of retirement systems 
for civilian employees of the National 
Guard and to extend the authority for 
withholding employee contributions to 
State retirement systems by permitting 
deductions of employees’ contributions 
to State-sponsored plans providing re- 
tirement disability or death benefits.” 

Mr. STENNIS. Madam President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





FOREIGN AID FALLACIES AND 
FACTS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
much confusion has arisen concerning 
the amount of foreign aid which has 
been extended from time to time. We 
see all kinds of figures and tables about 
the amount of such aid which has been 
extended over the years. 

Mr. John Nuveen, chairman of the 
Foreign Policy Clearing House, has pre- 
pared one of the best statements on this 
subject that I have seen. It clarifies 
the situation with a series of tables and 
statements. I think it would be well 
for everyone to read it, particularly in 
view of the foreign aid program on which 
we are now working in conference com- 
mittee. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

FOREIGN AID FALLACIES AND FACTS 
(By John Nuveen) 

The principal debate on foreign aid for 
1961-62 revolves around President Kennedy’s 
request for $7.3 billion in long-term bor- 
rowing authority for “development assist- 
ance * * * to promote the economic devel- 
opment of less-developed countries and 
areas.” Here is a sample of what the critics 
are saying: 

Henry Hazlitt, Newsweek, June 26, 1961: 
“Since the end of World War II our foreign 
aid of all sorts has reached the fantastic 
total of $90 billion. Yet the Kennedy ad- 
ministration not only wishes to increase for- 
eign aid substantially but to avoid the ne- 
cessity for annual congressional approval by 
authority to borrow $7.3 billion for it over 
the next 5 years.” 

The Chicago Daily News lead editorial, 
July 13, 1961, entitled, “$100 Billion Later’: 
“* * * after nearly $100 billion in foreign aid 
expenditures, there is slight evidence that 
we have brought the benefits of democracy, 
freedom, and a better life to any except 
those who either already had them or at 
least had the basic know-how to get them.” 

John C. Sparks, a Canton, Ohio, business- 
man, in the July 1961 issue of the Freeman, 
published by the Foundation for Economic 
Education, Inc.: “Shortly after World War 
II the Government of the United States im- 
posed upon itself the task of saving the world 
from poverty and illiteracy—thus, proposing 
to stop the progression of communism over 
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the globe. But 16 years and expenditures of 
$100 billion have not accomplished that goal.” 

Two questions are raised by such state- 
ments. First, exactly how much have we 
spent on foreign aid, and second, how much 
of this is pertinent to the present debate 
which is on promoting the economic develop- 
ment of less developed countries. 

The Office of Business Economics, US. 
Department of Commerce, has been keeping 
records of “Foreign grants and credits” since 
July 1, 1940, and then publishing them quar- 
terly. In the March 1961 report, “Table IA— 
Summary of major U.S. foreign assistance, 
postwar period July 1, 1945, through March 
31, 1961,” reveals a total of $83,943 million. 
This figure, which is pertinent to our bal- 
ance of payments, has very little relevance 
to the present foreign-aid bill, and there is 
certainly no basis for casually adding an- 
other $6 to $16 billion. 

There is, however, some justification for 
the confusion. While the name of the above 


Period 


The war years QGuly 1, 1940, to 
June 30, 1945). 

Post-war relief (July 1, 1945, to 
Mar. 30, 1948). 
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report, which was originally called “For- 
eign Transactions of the U.S. Government,” 
has only been changed once, the title of the 

table has been changed succes- 
sively as follows: 

In 1940: “Summary of Foreign Grants and 
Credits.” 

In 1952: “Summary of Foreign Aid (Grants 
and Credits) War and Postwar.” 

In 1954: “Summary of Foreign Aid (Grants 
and Credits) Postwar.” 

In 1960: “Summary of Major U.S. For- 
eign Assistance—Postwar.” 

While the title of the table has changed, 
the items which make up the balance-of-pay- 
ments summary have not, and an examina- 
tion of them shows that only a very small 
fraction of the $84 billion of what is now 
called foreign assistance has any relation 
to the present strategic concept of foreign 
aid to promote the economic development 
of less developed areas. This can be revealed 
by a breakdown by periods. 


Purp ose Amount 


“—— exclusively lend-lease (not included in total since | $48, 546, 000, 000 


To “ths relief and rehabilitation of countries devastated by 
war and to the reestablishment of international economic 





16, 300, 000, 000 


relationships. Credits constituted slightly more than half 
oe this ee assistance 
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438), to amend the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 so as to authorize and direct 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
to conduct a study and investigation of 
the adequacy, for the protection of in- 
vestors, of the rules of national securi- 
ties exchanges and national securities 
associations which was read twice by 
its title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
ae to consider the joint resolu- 

on. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mad- 
am President, the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency authorized the chair- 
man, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], by unanimous vote to waive 
the referral of House Joint Resolution 
438 to this committee and to request that 
it be given immediate consideration on 
the floor. 

House Joint Resolution 438 would au- 
thorize $750,000 for the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to make a study 
and investigation of the adequacy, for 
the protection of investors, of the rules 


mppepeee eee Pio: (Apr. —— he ng capital and anes om sak, on 11, 390, 000, 000 ? ti 1 iti h d 

1, 1948, ec. 31, 1 . ‘0 economy rants, or national securities exchanges and na- 
ced, #118300, Carryovers brought the final total tional securities associations. 
Mutual security rograins since The he mame of the of the cy administering | foreten a eid was changed 39, 778, 000, 000 Few things are more important to the 
an. 1, ’ report o nomic peration on 
obligations and commitments.) Mutual Someta Agency, reflecting a change in direction growth of American industry than the 
from the developed European nations to the less-developed flow of capital through its markets. At 
nations and a change in emphasis from economic to military all costs, investor confidence in these 
aid. * c 

Balance miscellaneous..........- Lend-lease carryover, International Monetary Fund, Export- | 16, 475,000,000 Markets must be maintained. With this 
Import loans, civilian relief in Korea, Public Law 480, etc. in mind, I have expressed my support 
ee nea ach poem bnmmpanbawbosuun wine 83, 943, 000,000 On several occasions of a broad study 





It is obvious that the first three items con- 
cern almost exclusively expenditures related 
to World War II and European recovery and 
reconstruction and can be checked off as 
having been eminently successful in accom- 
Pplishing their purpose. 

Mutual security aid is broken down as be- 
tween “military” and “economic” but eco- 
nomic aid is not separated to distinguish 
between economic development and support 
of military programs. To get a breakdown 
and be able to determine how much has been 
devoted to economic development of the less 
developed countries, it is necessary to ex- 
amine the annual appropriations by Con- 
gress. This causes some discrepancy in 
figures. 

Mutual security appropriations 
[In millions of dollars] 






Adminis- 
Military | Total tration, 
—_—" develop-| inter- 





Fiscal year ment | national jpro- 
defense j assistance} agencies ions 
support and and mis- 

loans cellane- 
ous 

5, 880 522 44 6, 447 
4,123 329 79 4, 531 
2, 789 332 123 3, 252 
2, 472 354 3, 285 
3, 178 402 185 3, 766 
2, 029 638 101 2, 768 
2, 265 750 283 3, 298 
1,995 976 254 3, 225 
2, 410 350 3, 722 

5, 265 1,878 34, 204 





economic development of the less-developed 
countries in the 9 years since the start of 
the program have amounted to only $5,265 
million, not $100 billion. To this can be 


added a small fraction that cannot be readily 
determined of the $6.1 of Public Law 480 
farm products disposal other than that used 
for alleviation of famine, emergency relief, 
and defense support. 

By comparison: During the last 9 years for 
which figures are currently available (1951- 
59 inclusive) from the Office of Business 
Economics, Department of Commerce, the 
gross private domestic investment in the 
United States was $522,004 million, which 
comprises new construction and producers’ 
durable equipment. What we have given or 
loaned to the less-developed countries, there- 
fore, to help raise their economic level in 
9 years is only 1 percent of what we spent 
to maintain ours. 

Considering that the United States has 
only 6 percent of the world’s population and 
that the less-developed nations have 50 
percent of the world’s population, the 
amount we have given or invested to raise 
the economic level of the people in the less- 
developed nations on a per capita basis is 
one-eighth of 1 percent of what we have 
spent to maintain our own. 

It would not appear, therefore, that the 
underprivileged masses in the underdevel- 
oped world are going to experience any spec- 
tacular increase in their economic well-being 
as a result of the munificence of the U.S. 


foreign aid program at its present level. 





INVESTIGATION OF RULES OF NA- 
TIONAL SECURITIES EXCHANGES 
AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mad- 
am President, I ask that the Chair lay 
before the Senate House Joint Resolu- 
tion 438. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the joint resolution (HJ. Res. 


and investigation of the securities in- 
dustry. 

The words “study and investigation” 
as they are expressed in the resolution— 
and the order in which they appear—are 
very significant. Their usage indicates 
that the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission would be authorized not only to 
search for abuses in present laws and 
regulations but also, through a compre- 
hensive study to accumulate the facts 
and professional opinions which would 
serve as a firm basis for future legislation 
designed to offer the investor more sub- 
stantial protection. 

Mr. William F. Cary, Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
ra expressed a need for a study of this 

d. 


In testifying this year before the House 
Subcommittee on Commerce and Fi- 
nance, Mr. Cary noted the following 
developments: 


The average daily volume of stocks traded 
on the New York Stock Exchange thus far 
in 1961 more than doubles the volume traded 
on that exchange in 1950. The number of 
salesmen registered at present with the Na- 
tional Association of Security Dealers more 
than triples the number of salesmen regis- 
tered in 1950. Public participation in the 
market doubled between 1952 and 1959. 
Such growth factors, coupled with the many 
changes in the methods of distributing and 
selling securities, indicate that the stock 
market of 1961 is not the same market which 
the Securities Act of 1933 and the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 were designed to regu- 
late. A comprehensive study is, therefore, 
necessary to determine what laws and regu- 
lations would be required to give today’s 
market adequate supervision. 


Areas which Mr. Cary has indicated 
that the Commission would explore in- 
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clude not only the rules of national se- 
curities exchanges and associations but 
also the mutual fund industry, the over- 
the-counter market, and margin require- 
ment provisions. It is intended that this 
study and investigation be wide in scope; 
otherwise the resulting information will 
not enable Congress to examine the 
broad spectrum of the securities indus- 
try. 
I want to emphasize that the Banking 
and Currency Committee and the Secu- 
rities Subcommittee, of which I am 
chairman, fully intend to meet our re- 
sponsibilities under the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 by exercising 
“continuous watchfulness’” over the 
course of this study and investigation. 
On behalf of the Commission, Mr. Cary 
has indicated not only a willingness but 
a desire to work closely with the Banking 
and Currency Committee and its staff. 

In closing, I would like to say that 
House Joint Resolution 438 has received 
the unanimous approval of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee and the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. At no time during 
the hearings before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Commerce and Finance did 
witnesses from any source indicate dis- 
approval of the aims of the resolution or 
an unwillingness to cooperate. 

Therefore, I hope the Senate will give 
House Joint Resolution 438 favorable 
consideration at this time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, to- 
day the Senate has been legislating at a 
rapid pace—perhaps an indication that 
there is a possibility that the date of 
sine die adjournment is not too far in 
the offing. However, we have been deal- 
ing with many very important matters, 
and certainly this one is in that cate- 
gory. 

When this matter came before the 
committee and it was decided that it 
could be acted upon without being re- 
ferred to the Banking and Currency 
Committee, it was clear that the taking 
of great care in the handling of this 
matter is of the utmost importance. 

The chairman of the committee was 
kind enough to ask that I make this 
statement here on the Senate floor, in a 
sense speaking for the minority, and per- 
haps thus give the statement more force 
than if I were on the majority side. He 
asked that I state that the committee 
recognizes the grave dangers involved in 
an investigation of this character. This 
matter deals with the money, the credit, 
and the basic economic structure of the 
Nation, in terms of the ownership of se- 
curities which represent the major part 
of our wealth and our productive pow- 
er. Great confidence in the securities 
system and in the companies which are 
So essential to our production could be 
destroyed and billions of dollars of se- 
curity values, which depend upon the 
maintenance of that confidence, could be 
lost if improper procedures were fol- 
lowed. 

The great progress which has been 
made in the ownership of securities in 
our country—it is estimated that there 
are now somewhere between 12 million 
and 15 million security owners in the 
United States—could be jeopardized by 
an improvident investigation. I believe 
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it is generally hoped that there will be 
even more widespread security owner- 
ship; and it is the purpose to have the 
investigation handled in such a way that 
even greater confidence will be inspired, 
so as to help broaden the ownership base 
of such securities. So the chairman of 
the committee wished emphasis to be 
placed on our desire to make sure that 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
investigation will not result in a situ- 
ation destructive of those values or that 
confidence. Of course, we desire to have 
anything that is wrong unearthed; but 
it is our fervent and definite desire that 
no harm be done to the fundamental, 
most important values at stake. Fur- 
thermore, the committee intends to as- 
sign one of its staff members to be con- 
stantly in touch with the investigation, 
so that at all times we shall be advised 
of the character and the progress of the 
investigation, and also so that the com- 
mittee members may determine whether 
in their opinion the investigation is be- 
ing conducted wisely and properly or un- 
wisely or improperly, and so that at least 
the committee members may have an 
opportunity to have knowledge of that 
matter, and, through the exercise of leg- 
islative oversight, may make sure that 
the investigation is a constructive one. 

Of course, any wrongdoers or rascals 
must be found, and all necessary cor- 
rections must be made. I may say that 
as a result of my experience during the 
period of time when I served as attor- 
ney general of New York, I came to 
know the importance of finding any 
wrongdoers; but I also came to realize 
the importance of treating such investi- 
gations with both judiciousness and 
vigor. 

That duty and that responsibility are 
being presented to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission; and the chair- 
man of our committee was so gracious 
as to ask me to make this statement at 
this time, and also to state that the 
committee intends to do its duty in order 
to make sure that no injustice or im- 
providence results from the way in 
which the investigation is handled, and 
to make sure that it is handled con- 
structively. 

Knowing Professor Cary as I do—he 
is now Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission; and I had op- 
portunity to learn much about him be- 
fore his nomination was confirmed; he 
is a fellow New Yorker—I have every 
confidence that he will see to it that 
precisely what we desire does occur. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. 
Madam President, will the Senator from 
New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I am 
glad the last point has been made. I 
agree with the Senator from New York 
that we have every confidence that the 
new Chairman of the Commission is of 
judicious temperament and will under- 
take both a study and an investigation 
that will be fair and will not be de- 
structive of the values which are of such 
great importance. I would like to em- 
phasize our confidence in Senator Frear, 
our former colleague, and other Com- 
missioners. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I, too, am certain of 
that; I am sure that will be the case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 438) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 





PROVISION FOR SUPPLEMENTAL 
ATR CARRIERS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 664, Sen- 
ate bill 1969. I desire to have the bill 
made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
1969) to amend the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958, as amended, to provide for a 
class of supplemental air carriers, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Com- 
merce, with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert: 


That (a) section 101 of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of August 23, 1958, as amended, is 
amended by redesignating paragraphs (13) 
through (31) as (14) through (32) and in- 
serting therein a new paragraph to read as 
follows: 

“(18) ‘Charter service’ means air trans- 
portation performed by an air carrier holding 
a certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity where the entire capacity of one or more 
aircraft has been engaged for the movement 
of persons and their baggage or for the 
movement of property on a time, mileage, or 
trip basis, but shall not include transporta- 
tion services offered by an air carrier to 
individual members of the general public or 
performed by an air carrier under an ar- 
rangement with any person who provides or 
offers to provide transportation services to 
individual members of the general public, 
other than as a member of a group on an 
all-expense-paid tour.” 

(b) Section 101 of the Federal Aviation 
Act, as amended, is further amended by re- 
designating paragraphs (32) and (33) as 
(35) and (36), respectively, and inserting 
therein two new paragraphs to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(33) ‘Supplemental air carrier’ means an 
air carrier holding a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity authorizing it tc 
engage in supplemental air transportation. 

“(34) ‘Supplemental air transportation’ 
means charter service and other air trans- 
portation rendered pursuant to a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity issued 
pursuant to section 401(d)(3) of this Act 
to supplement the service authorized by cer- 
tificates of public convenience and necessity 
issued pursuant to sections 401(d) (1) and 
(2) of this Act.” 

Src. 2. Section 401 of the Federal Aviation 
Act is amended by adding to subsection (d) 
thereof a new paragraph (3) to read as 
follows: 

(3) (1) Im the case of an application for 
a certificate to engage in air transportation 
as a supplemental air carrier, the Board may 
issue a certificate, to any applicant not hold- 
ing a certificate under paragraphs (1) or (2) 
of this subsection, authorizing the whole 
or any part of the transportation covered by 
the application, and for such period, as may 
be required by the public convenience and 
necessity, if it finds that the applicant is 
fit, willing, and able properly to perform 
such transportation and to conform to the 
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provisions of this Act and the rules, regu- 
lations, and requirements of the Board here- 
under. In determining whether an appli- 
cant for such a certificate is fit, willing, and 
able within the meaning of this paragraph 
the Board shall give consideration to the 
conditions peculiar to the type of supple- 
mental air transportation for which author- 
ity is sought, including the nature of the 
public need therefor and the extent to which 
the applicant will be required to provide 
such air transportation. 

“(ii) Any certificate issued pursuant to 
this paragraph authorizing individually 
ticketed or waybilled service shall contain 
such limitations, including the term thereof, 
as the Board finds are required to insure that 
such service will not result in significant 
diversion of traffic from any air carrier au- 
thorized to render service between the same 
points by a certificate or certificates of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity issued pur- 
suant to paragraphs (1) and (2) of this sub- 
section.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (e) of section 401 of 
the Federal Aviation Act is amended to read 
as follows: 


“TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF CERTIFICATE 


“(e)(1) Each certificate issued under this 
section shall specify the terminal points and 
intermediate points, if any, between which 
the air carrier is authorized to engage in air 
transportation and the service to be ren- 
dered; and there shall be attached to the 
exercise of the privileges granted by the cer- 
tificate, or amendment thereto, such reason- 
able terms, conditions, and limitations as the 
public interest may require. 

“(2) A-certificate issued under this section 
to engage in foreign air transportation shall, 
insofar as the operation is to take place with- 
out the United States, designate the ter- 
minal and intermediate points only insofar 
as the Board shall deem practicable, and 
otherwise shall designate only the general 
route or routes to be followed. Any air carrier 
holding a certificate for foreign air trans- 
portation shall be authorized to handle and 
transport mail of countries other than the 
United States. 

“(3) Acertificate issued under this section 
to engage in supplemental air transportation 
shall, with respect to charter service, desig- 
nate the terminal and intermediate points 
only insofar as the Board shall deem prac- 
ticable and may designate only the geograph- 
ical area or areas within or between which 
service may be rendered. 

(4) No term, condition, or limitation of a 
certificate shall restrict the right of an air 
carrier to add to or change schedules, equip- 
ment, accommodations, and facilities for per- 
forming the authorized transportation and 
service as the development of the business 
and the demands of the public shall require; 
except that the Board may impose such 
terms, conditions, or limitations in a certifi- 
cate for supplemental air transportation 
when required by subsection (d) (3) (ii) of 
this section. 

“(5) No air carrier shall be deemed to have 
violated any term, condition, or limitation of 
its certificate by landing or taking off during 
an emergency at a point not named in its 
certificate or by operating in an emergency, 
under regulations which may be prescribed 
by the Board, between terminal and inter- 
mediate points other than those specified in 
its certificate. 

“(6) Any air carrier, other than a supple- 
mental air carrier, may perform charter serv- 
ice or any other special service, without 
regard to the points named in its certificate, 
under regulations prescribed by the Board.” 

Sec. 4. Clause (3) of section 406(b) of the 
Federal Aviation Act is amended by inserting 
after “each such air carrier” the words 
“(other than a supplemental air carrier)”. 
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Sec. 5. Title IV of the Federal Aviation Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new section to read as follows: 


“SPECIAL OPERATING AUTHORIZATIONS 
“Authority of Board to issue 


“Sec. 417. (a) If the Board finds upon an 
investigation conducted on its own initiative 
or upon request of an air carrier— 

“(1) that the capacity for air transporta- 
tion being offered by the holder of a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity be- 
tween particular points in the United States 
is, or will be, temporarily insufficient to meet 
the requirements of the public or the postal 
service; or 

“(2) that there is a temporary require- 
ment for air transportation between two 
points one or both of which is not regularly 
served by any air carrier; and 

“(3) that any supplemental air carrier 
can provide the additional service tempo- 
rarily required in the public interest; 
the Board may issue to such supplemental 
carrier a special operating authorization to 
engage in air transportation between such 
points. 

“Terms of authorization 

“(b) A special operating authorization is- 
sued hereunder shall— 

(1) contain such limitations or require- 
ments as to frequency of service, size or type 
of equipment, or otherwise, as will assure 
that the service so authorized will alleviate 
the insufficiency which would otherwise exist, 
without significant diversion of traffic from 
the holders of certificates for the route; 

“(2) be valid for not more than thirty 
days and extended not more than twice; and 

(3) not be deemed a license within the 
meaning of the Administrative Procedure 
Act (5 U.S.C. 1001, et seq., as amended). 


“Procedure 


“(c) The Board shall by regulation estab- 
lish procedures for the expeditious investiga- 
tion and determination of requests for such 
special operating authorizations. Such pro- 
cedures shall include written notice to air 
carriers certificated to provide service be- 
tween the points involved, and shall provide 
for such opportunity to protest the applica- 
tion in writing, and at the Board’s discretion 
to be heard orally in support of such protest, 
as will not unduly delay issuance of such 
special operating authorization, taking into 
account the degree of emergency involved.” 

Sec. 6. Section 901(a) of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“CIVIL PENALTIES 


“Safety, economic, and postal offenses 


“Sec. 901. (a) (1) Any person who violates 
(A) any provision of title III, IV, V, VI, VII, 
or XII of this Act, or any rule, regulation, 
or order issued thereunder or under section 
1002(i), or any term, condition, or limita- 
tion of any permit or certificate issued un- 
der title IV, or (B) any rule or regulation 
issued by the Postmaster General under this 
Act, shall be subject to a civil penalty of 
not to exceed $1,000 for each such violation. 
In the case of a violation of a provision of 
title IV or VII or any rule, regulation, or 
order issued thereunder, or under section 
1002(i), or any term, condition, or limita- 
tion of any permit or certificate issued un- 
der title IV, if such violation is a continuing 
one, each day of such violation shall con- 
stitute a separate offense: Provided, That 
this subsection shall not apply to members 
of the Armed Forces of the United States, or 
those civilian employees of the Department 
of Defense who are subject to the provisions 
of the Uniform Code of Military Justice, 
while engaged in the performance of their 
Official duties; and the appropriate military 
authorities shall be responsible for taking 
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any necessary disciplinary action with re- 
spect thereto and for making to the Admin- 
istrator or Board, as appropriate, a timely 
report of any such action taken. 

“(2) Any such civil penalty may be com- 
promised by the Administrator in the case 
of violations of title III, V, VI, or XII, 
or any rule, regulation, or order issued 
thereunder, and by the Board in the case 
of violations of titles IV and VII, or any 
rule, regulation, or order issued thereunder, 
or under section 1002(i), or any term, con- 
dition, or limitation of any permit or certif- 
icate issued under title IV, or the Post- 
master General in the case of regulations 
issued by him. The amount of such pen- 
alty, when finally determined, or the 
amount agreed upon in compromise, may 
be deducted from any sums owing by the 
United States to the person charged.” 

Sec. 7. (a) If any applicant who makes 
application under section 401(d)(3) of the 
Federal Aviation Act for a certificate for 
supplemental air transportation within 
thirty days after the date of enactment of 
this Act shall show— 

(1) that it, or its predecessor in interest, 
was an air carrier authorized to furnish 
service between places within the United 
States either by a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board pursuant to order E- 
13436, adopted January 28, 1959, or order E- 
14196, adopted July 8, 1959, or that it was 
given interim authority to operate in inter- 
state air transportation as a supplemental 
air carrier under Board order E-9744 of 
November 15, 1955, and has pending before 
the Board an application for certification as 
@ supplemental air carrier which was filed 
prior to July 14, 1960; 

(2) that between January 1, 1960, and 
May 25, 1961, the applicant or his predeces- 
sor in interest lawfully performed either (A) 
any portion of the service authorized by the 
certificate or interim operating authority, or 
(B) any operations for the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States; 

(3) that such certificate or interim oper- 
ating authority had not been revoked or 
otherwise terminated by the Board or had 
not otherwise expired prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act: Provided, That for the 
purposes of this section such certificate or 
operating authority shall be considered to 
have been revoked or terminated if the Board 
has issued a final order to that effect, not- 
withstanding a pending judicial review of 
such order; and 

(4) that such certificate or interim oper- 
ating authority is held by the original 
grantee or has been transferred with Board 
approval pursuant to section 401(h) of the 
Federal Aviation Act: Provided, That appli- 
cation under this paragraph may also be 
made by a person who on the date of enact- 
ment hereof had on file an application to 
the Board for the approval of transfer to 
him of a certificate for supplemental air 
transportation or interim operating author- 
ity, in which case the Board shall extend 
the authority hereunder if it approves the 
transfer pursuant to section 401(h) of such 
Act; 
the Board, upon proof of such facts, shall 
issue new interim authority to such appli- 
cant to engage in supplemental air trans- 
portation to the same extent authorized in 
the applicant’s certificate or interim au- 
thority and subject to the terms, conditions, 
and limitations attached thereto pending is- 
suance or denial of a certificate pursuant to 
section 401(d)(3) of such Act authorizing 
the whole or any part of the transportation 
covered by the application. 

(b) If any applicant who makes applica- 
tion under section 401(d) (3) of the Federal 
Aviation Act for a certificate for supple- 
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mental air transportation within 30 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act shall 
show that it or its predecessor has received 
interim operating authority from the Board 
pursuant to section 1(2) of Public Law 86— 
661 of July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 527), the 
Board, upon proof of such facts, shall issue 
new interim authority to such applicant to 
engage in supplemental air transportation to 
the same extent authorized in the appli- 
cant’s interim authority and subject to the 
terms, conditions, and limitations attached 
thereto pending issuance or denial of a cer- 
tificate pursuant to section 401(d)(3) of 
such Act authorizing the whole or any part 
of the transportation covered by the applica- 
tion. 

Sec. 8. (a) If any air carrier, or its pred- 
ecessor in interest, was an air carrier au- 
thorized to furnish service between places 
within the United States either by a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity is- 
sued by the Civil Aeronautics Board pursu- 
ant to order E-13436, adopted January 28, 
1959, or order E-14196, adopted July 8, 1959, 
or it or its predecessor received interim oper- 
ating authority from the Board pursuant to 
section 1(2) of Public Law 86-661 of July 
14, 1960 (74 Stat. 527), it may perform oper- 
ations under its existing authority for 
thirty days from the date of enactment of 
this Act, and if it has filed application pur- 
suant to section 401(d)(3) of the Federal 
Aviation Act within said thirty days, until 
the Board has granted or denied interim au- 
thority under section 7 of this Act. Any 
air carrier whose application for certifica- 
tion as a supplemental air carrier is pend- 
ing before the Board and which (A) has 
operated in interstate air transportation as 
a@ supplemental air carrier pursuant to au- 
thority granted under Board order E-9744 
of November 15, 1955, and (B) had such 
application for a certificate as a supple- 
mental air carrier pending before the Board 
on July 14, 1960, may continue to operate in 
interstate air transportation under its exist- 
ing authority for thirty days from the date 
of enactment of the Act, and if it has filed 
application pursuant to section 401(d) (3) 
of the Federal Aviation Act within said thirty 
days, until the Board has granted or denied 
interim authority under section 7 of this 
Act. The certificates of public convenience 
and necessity issued by the Board pursuant 
to order E-13436 adopted January 28, 1959, 
and order E-14196, adopted July 8, 1959, and 
the interim operating authority issued by 
the Board pursuant to section 1(2) of Pub- 
lic Law 86-661 of July 14, 1960 (‘74 Stat. 527), 
and the exemption authority issued by the 
Board under order E-9744 of November 15, 
1955, and prior authority under individual 
exemptions or Letters of Registration re- 
instated by the Board under order E-10161 
of April 3, 1956, shall terminate on the date 
of an order of the Board granting or denying 
interim authority under section 7 of this 
Act, or if the carrier files no application 
under section 401(d) (3) within 30 days from 
the date of enactment of this Act, at the 
end of said 30-day period. Any carrier 
whose operating authority in interstate air 
transportation under Board order E-9744 is 
continuing solely by virtue of a judicial stay 
of a Board order which would otherwise 
terminate such operating authority, is here- 
by authorized to continue to operate, sub- 
ject to all conditions and limitations con- 
tained in order E-9744 or imposed by the 
court, until the court shall lift such stay or 
until the final disposition of judicial review 
proceeding, whichever shall first occur, 

(b) The provisions of this Act shall in no 
Way affect any enforcement or compliance 
proceeding or action against the holder of a 
certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity issued pursuant to order E-13436 or or- 
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der E-14196 or against the holder of interim 
authority issued under section 1(1) of Pub- 
lic Law 86-661 pending before the Board on 
the date of enactment of Public Law 86-661 
or this Act, or the power of the Board to 
institute any enforcement or compliance ac- 
tion against such holder subsequent to the 
date of enactment of this Act with respect to 
violations of the Federal Aviation Act or 
provisions of the certificate or interim au- 
thority or the Board’s regulations which may 
have occurred prior to such date. Any sanc- 
tion which the Board might lawfully have 
imposed on the operating authority of an 
air carrier for violations occurring prior to 
the extension of its authority under section 7 
or the issuance to such carrier of a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity for sup- 
plemental air transportation under section 
401(d)(3) of the Federal Aviation Act may 
be imposed upon such extension of authority 
or certificate issued to such air carrier. 

(c) Any application of an air carrier here- 
tofore consolidated into the Board proceed- 
ing known as the Large Irregular Air Car- 
rier Investigation, Docket Numbered 5132 
et al., shall be deemed to have been finally 
disposed of upon the date of enactment of 
this Act. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
for the information of the Senate, I wish 
to state the very tentative schedule of 
measures to be considered by the Sen- 
ate following its consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 664, Senate bill 1969, which has 
now been laid before the Senate. 

The schedule is as follows: Following 
Calendar No. 664, Senate bill 1969, the 
next measure will be Calendar No. 681, 
House bill 7391, to promote the conserva- 
tion of migratory waterfowl; Calendar 
No. 610, Senate bill 174, the wilderness 
bill; Calendar No. 629, Senate bill 1703, 
amending the Federal Airport Act; Cal- 
endar No. 624, Senate bill 543, preserving 
the U.S. shorelines; Calendar No. 
557, House bill 2244, relating to the 
deduction for income tax purposes of 
contributions to certain charitable or- 
ganizations; and Calendar No. 727, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 51, relating to the 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial. 

Following that, I assume that the mer- 
chant marine bills, which have been held 
up because of requests on both sides, will 
be taken up. 

The Mexican labor bill may come up 
early next week. It is Calendar No. 592, 
House bill 2010. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not expect to be 
present on Monday. Does the Sen- 
ator from Montana believe that Calen- 
dar No. 592, House bill 2010, the Mexican 
labor bill, so-called, will come before the 
Senate on Monday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I cannot give the 
Senator from New York any assurance 
in that respect. I have given him as- 
surance in regard to the airport bill; 
but he will have to take his chances in 
regard to the Mexican labor bill. I can- 
not give him any assurance regarding 
it. I am sure he understands the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand. 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock noon Mon- 
day next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





ORDER FOR CALL OF CALENDAR ON 
TUESDAY NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of morning business on Tuesday 
next, it will be in order to call up items 
on the calendar to which there is no ob- 
jection, starting with Order No. 740, Sen- 
ate bill 724. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





THE AMERICAN PATENT SYSTEM 


Mr. HRUSKA. Madam President, as 
a member of the Senate Antitrust Sub- 
committee, I was particularly interested 
in an editorial which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal, August 23, 1961, and 
which has previously been inserted in the 
RecorpD. The subject matter dealt with 
concerns the patent provisions contained 
in the drug bill now before our commit- 
tee, which would cut down the historic 
patent period of 17 years to a maximum 
of 3 years, with compulsory licensing to 
competing pharmaceutical firms for 
manufacture of the product. The bill 
would also require the holder of the pat- 
ent to reveal all the know-how and 
technical information gathered in the 
course of their research. 

The editorial, from which I quote, com- 
mented on the recent indictment of three 
pharmaceutical firms which alleged con- 
spiracy among them to eliminate com- 
petition in the selling of certain anti- 
biotics. Whether or not the allegation 
is true is a matter that must await court 
action and the evidence presented 
therein: 

But a good part of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s statement is devoted to a broader 
question. The charge is that up to 1955, 
when tetracycline was patented, Cyanamid’s 
Aureomycin and Pfizer’s Terramycin domi- 
nated broad-spectrum antibiotic sales, ac- 
counting for 92 percent of all sales in 1953. 
In short, the charge here is not of conspiracy 
but of the monopoly situation. 

That there was for a time a monopoly sit- 
uation seems rather indisputable; indeed for 
1 year (1949-50) Cyanamid held an absolute 
monopoly since it briefly had the only patent 
on a broad-spectrum antibiotic. But this 
was a monopoly created by the patent system 
itself. 

The patent system, which is imbedded in 
the Constitution, provides that the holder of 
a patent on a new thing shall have the exclu- 
sive rights to that invention for a period of 
years. It was adopted not to give privileges 
of profit to a few but for the very practical 
reason that it thus encouraged men to spend 
much time, money, and effort in inventing 
new things, and it prevented others from 
getting a free ride on the successful efforts 
of the inventors. 
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A patent is a monopoly—a beneficial 
monopoly. It stimulates the desire, the 
quest for knowledge, by guaranteeing to 
the inventor an exclusive right for a 
limited time to the fruits of his labor. 
Would our pharmaceutical companies 
expend the millions of dollars they do 
each year on research and development 
if they had to share their discoveries 
with competing firms? What would 
happen to the medium- and small-sized 
companies who are in existence solely 
because they hold one or two patents if 
they had to give their valuable property 
to competition? Quoting from the ar- 
ticle: 

In the case of the drug industry the attack 
on the patent system has a particularly 
emotion-packed argument. Why, so we are 
told, should a company discovering a new 
miracle drug be allowed to profit from a 
monopoly? Once an Aureomycin or a Terra- 
mycin is discovered, would it not be better 
public policy to let all the drug companies 
make it, increasing competition and lower- 
ing the price faster? Why should one or two 
companies get rich on human misery? 

This is an argument not without its appeal. 
But before either the courts or the public 
accepts it, we think a little reflection is in 
order. 

We don’t know how much money Cyana- 
mid spent to develop Aureomycin, or how 
much Pfizer spent to develop Terramycin to 
compete with it. But would Cyanamid have 
spent any, if it knew in advance that it 
would have to let every other company, which 
spent nothing, get a free ride on Cyanamid’s 
research efforts? Or if Pfizer from the be- 

could have made and sold Aureomy- 
cin would it have spent time and money to 
develop a different broad-spectrum antibiotic 
to compete with Aureomycin? 


Madam President, the basis for our 
patent system is found in article I of 
the Constitution and was initiated with 
the passage of the first patent law in 
1790. On September 12, the U.S. Patent 
Office expects to issue its 3 millionth 
patent. Almost every 10 minutes some- 
one in this country develops an idea that 
is patentable. Some of them are put- 
terers in the basement; some are nuclear 
physicists or missile experts in elabo- 
rate laboratories. Without question, 
the search for knowledge and the drive 
for financial success is a most powerful 
partnership in creating for everyone 
better means of living and bringing 
about a greater enjoyment of life. 

Now we are confronted with legisla- 
tion which in the judgment of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska would do irreparable 
harm to ourselves and to the American 
system of free enterprise. 

The bill pending before us is not de- 
signed to correct or improve the patent 
system; as designed it would destroy 
that system. 

Abraham Lincoln, who himself held a 
patent issued in 1849, said “the patent 
system added the fuel of interest to the 
spark of genius.” Thomas Jefferson, as 
Secretary of State, said the patent law 
had “given a spring to invention beyond 
my conception.” These two observations 
by two of our great Americans have 
withstood the test of time. Their truth 
has been proved. 
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Some of the dangers of this legislation 
has also been analyzed in an editorial 
appearing in the Saturday Evening Post 
of August 26. I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be placed in the Rec- 
orp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


THE AMERICAN PATENT SYSTEM Is THE Basis 
FoR Our INDUSTRIAL GROWTH AND PROG- 
RESS 


If Abraham Lincoln was right in believing 
that “the patent system added the fuel of 
interest to the spark of genius,” it is difficult 
to understand why so many politicians want 
to tamper with it. Senator EsTEs KEFauveER, 
for example, is sponsoring a bill which would 
cut down the exclusive use of a drug patent 
by its owner from the 17 years in the present 
law to a maximum of 3. When the 3 years 
are up, the Senator’s bill would compel a 
company with a new prescription drug to 
license its manufacture by any competitor 
who applied. 

Actually licenses to manufacture prescrip- 
tion drugs are commonplace under the pres- 
ent law, but the owner of the patent is free 
to choose the licensee and stipulate the con- 
ditions under which the privilege to make 
the product is granted. Moreover, the courts 
have compelled holders of patents in other 
industries to license others to use them 
when it appeared that the owner of the 
patent was abusing his privilege. 

As to competition, the industry asks with 
considerable plausibility what would happen 
to the effort to produce more effective medi- 
cines and drugs if a drug manufacturer need 
only copy a successful drug invented by a 
competitor, instead of spending his own 
money on research in the hope of making 
a better product? Another question is: How 
much money would a drug manufacturer 
spend on research if he knew in advance 
that his exclusive right to the product of 
his investment had been cut so drastically 
that he would have no chance to “get his 
nut back”? 

The attack on risk takers is by no means 
confined to the Kefauver bill or the drug 
industry. Our defense industries are in a 
perpetual state of revolt against Government 
departments which insist that a contract 
to deliver, say, valves for use in airplane en- 
gines must be accompanied by drawings and 
other data which indicate how the gadget 
was made. Such information is described 
in patent law as a “proprietary right” be- 
cause it is an essential protection against 
patent infringement. Anybody who buys 
a valve and takes it apart can learn a lot 
about it—but not necessarily how to make 
it under conditions assuring a profit. Ac- 
cording to one patent expert, the Depart- 
ment of Defense obtains from all contractors 
“complete and detailed information on the 
manufacturing process of everything it buys 
and then redistributes these valuable data 
to those who do not have it under the guise 
of competitive bidding.” 

This is obviously an ex parte charge; and 
the Defense Department's reply to it would 
be that it needs the drawings for use in re- 
pairing the equipment purchased, that in 
some cases the product could be made with- 
out this “proprietary” information anyway, 
and that information on products which 
were developed at public expense should be 
available to everybody. Industry takes no 
serious exception to handing over its secrets 
for such reasons, but it does object when its 
information is passed along indiscriminately 
to competitors under the guise of aid to small 
business. It is a complicated subject, but 
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it would not be complicated if the depart- 
ments actually stuck by the principles laid 
down in a Defense Department directive that 
“it is the policy of the Department of Defense 
to encourage inventiveness and to provide in- 
centive therefore by honoring ‘proprietary 
data’ resulting from private developments 
and hence to limit demands for data to that 
which is essential for Government purposes.” 

Representative EmILio Q. Dappario, of Con- 
necticut, in a recent address reported that 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, whose requirements in this field 
are onerous, had difficulty in obtaining the 
best research for lowest cost and in the 
shortest time. Mr. Dappario, a member of 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
added, “We actually found some instances 
in which the contractors refused to take 
NASA contracts, but far more important was 
the obvious fact that contractors who are 
required to surrender commercial rights to 
their inventions just do not give NASA their 
best efforts.” 

The committee declared that industrialists 
are “responsible under the private enterprise 
system for operating a profitable business, 
yet if they decline Government business be- 
cause it is unprofitable, they become vulner- 
able to charges of lack of patriotism. 
American industry should not be placed in 
this awkward, often injurious, position.” 

That seems to us pretty close to an im- 
portant general truth, whether the product 
is a tranquilizer or a carburetor. 





ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. HRUSKA. Madam President, 
pursuant to the order previously entered, 
I move that the Senate stand in ad- 
journment until noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 14 minutes p.m.), under 
the previous order, the Senate ad- 
journed until Monday, August 28, 1961, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 25, 1961: 


U.S. Districr JupGcE 


THappEUs M. MacHrowicz, of Michigan, to 
be US. district Judge for the eastern district 
of Michigan, vice Frank A. Picard, retired. 


District OF COLUMBIA MUNICIPAL CouRT 


Mary C. Barlow, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be associate judge of the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia for a term 
of 10 years. She is now serving in this office 
2 an appointment which expired March 

» 1960. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate August 25, 1961: 
US. Navy 

The following-named officer for temporary 
promotion to the rank indicated while serv- 
ing as Technical Director, Special Projects 
Office, Department of the Navy: 

To be rear admiral 

Capt. Levering Smith O71497/1450, U.S. 
Navy. 

The following-named officers of the staff 
corps of the Navy, as indicated, for tempo- 
rary promotion to the grade indicated, sub- 
ject to qualifications therefor as provided by 
law. 
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MEDICAL CORPS 
To be rear admiral 
Robert B. Brown 
SUPPLY CORPS 
To be rear admirals 


Emory D. Stanley, Jr. 
Stephen Sherwood 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
To be rear admiral 
Lewis C. Coxe 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


InN tHE Am FoRcE 


The nominations beginning William H. 
Carnahan, to be captain, and ending James 
H. Woodward, Jr., to be second Meutenant, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on August 8, 1961. 


In THE Navy AND MARINE Corps 


The nominations beginning Marvin M. 
Aldrich, to be chief warrant officer, W-2, in 
the Navy, and ending David V. Wood, to be 
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first lieutenant in. the Marine Corps, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
August 10, 1961. 


In THE Navy 


The nominations beginning Newton W. 
Aliebach, to be captain, and ending Wil- 
liam L. McMichael, to be lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
August 10, 1961. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


International Institute of Science and 
Technology in Western Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


QF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 25, 1961 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I had 
the honor to submit to the NATO Par- 
liamentarians Conference in Paris last 
fall a proposal for an International In- 
stitute of Science and Technology in 
Western Europe—an “MIT of Western 
Europe” to help assure the continuing 
scientific preeminence of the NATO 
community. 

Supported by the Parliamentarians 
Conference, and subsequently considered 
by the NATO Council, the proposal is 
now being studied in detail by a NATO 
committee under the chairmanship of 
James R. Killian, president of MIT. 

In view of the serious study being 
given to the possible establishment of 
an International Institute of Science and 
Technology I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of last fall’s reeommen- 
dation. 

There being no objection, the pro- 
posal was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

NATO Scrence PRoGRAM: FORWARD PLANNING 
(Report by Senator Henry M. JACKSON, 

United States of America, Chairman to 

the Scientific and Technical Committee of 

the NATO Parliamentarians Conference, 
6th annual conference, NATO headquar- 

ters, Paris, Nov. 21-26, 1960) 

The Atlantic world is the birthplace of 
modern science, and most of the great ad- 
vances in the forward march of science have 
Occurred in the Atlantic world, either in 
Europe or North America. 

It is the scientific leadership of our At- 
lantic community which has enabled it to 
achieve the world’s highest standard of liv- 
ing. It is the same leadership which has 
enabled us to build the armaments needed 
to deter those who would destroy our way 
of life. 

A continued flourishing of science and 
technology in our community is needed to 
maintain our dynamic economic growth. It 
is needed equally if we are successfully to 
withstand the across-the-board Soviet chal- 
lenge to our community, a challenge which 
may persist for 25 or 50 years in the future. 


And today, we find yet another reason why 
we must not surrender the scientific pre- 
eminence of our community. One-third 
of the world—populated by the billion peo- 
ple who live in the underdeveloped na- 
tions—is now in ferment and turmoil. These 
peoples are bent upon reaping the harvest 
of scientific advance, in the form of indus- 
trial progress, greater agricultural produc- 
tivity, lower mortality rates, and longer and 
richer lives. They are not content with the 
timetables of gradualism. They urgently 
need scientific and technical help, and they 
need it now. If they cannot secure it from 
our community, they will turn for assist- 
ance to Moscow or Peiping. 

A full year before the first sputnik, this 
Conference warned the member states of 
NATO that our continued scientific suprem- 
acy was not preordained. It established a 
Science and Technical Committee charged 
with the task of seeking ways and means to 
invigorate the study and practice of science 
within our community. 

Subsequent reports of the Science and 
Technical Committee, all of which were 
unanimously adopted by the Parliamen- 
tarians Conference, made detailed and wide- 
ranging recommendations for improving the 
state of science within the Atiantic com- 
munity, both through national programs and 
through cooperative international action. 
During this period, the member states of 
NATO have with few exceptions undertaken 
vigorous programs to accelerate the train- 
ing and education of scientists and engineers 
and to put scientific and technical talent 
to better use. 

Initiatives taken by this Conference, upon 
the recommendation of its Science and 
Technical Committee, have been directly re- 
sponsible for NATO-wide efforts to rein- 
force and supplement national scientific 
Pp ‘ 
Specifically, this Conference took the lead 
in establishing the NATO science fellowship 
program, the NATO advanced study insti- 
tute program, and a NATO research program. 

The NATO Science Adviser and the NATO 
Science Advisory Committee are now assist- 
ing the NATO Council in developing com- 
munitywide programs for the improvement 
of science. 

In short, the NATO science program is 
now a going concern. It works; it is produc- 
ing results; it is engaged in imaginative for- 
ward planning across a broad front. 

Late last year the NATO Science Advisory 
Committee suggested that outstanding 
scientists from our community undertake a 
study in depth of the ways whereby science 
in the Western World could be strength- 
ened. The members of this study group, 
which was headed by M. Louis Armand, 
worked at this task long and hard and well. 
A few weeks ago their findings and rec- 
ommendations were incorporated in a re- 
port entitled “Increasing the Effectiveness 
of Western Science.” This report makes 


numerous eminently practical and desirable 
suggestions for invigorating science within 
the Western World. It merits the careful 
study of every member of this Conference. 

One suggestion in the study deserves par- 
ticularly close attention. This concerns the 
possibility of esta in Western Eu- 
rope an International Institute of Science 
and Technology. 

In the New World, educational institutes 
like the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and the California Institute of Tech- 
nology have played a central role in pro- 
moting scientific and technical development. 
They bridge the crucial gap between pure 
science and applied technology. They bring 
large aggregations of scholarly talent to 
bear upon. cross-disciplinary problems. 
They do outstanding work in training grad- 
uate students. 

Western Europe now has no comparable 
institutions. Nor is it clear whether any 
one European country, acting by itself, could 
mobilize the financial and manpower re- 
sources needed to establish institutions of 
equal scope and vigor. 

The study points out, however, that the 
Western European nations, acting in con- 
cert, could easily assemble the skills and 
facilities required to establish and operate 
a Western European equivalent of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Such an international institute might 
grant its own degrees and concentrate on 
graduate work. It would, of course, in no 
sense, be a substitute for existing national 
universities. It would supplement, and not 
replace, their activities. 

There is every reason to think that such 
an international institute would do as 
much for science and technology in Western 

as MIT and its sister institutes have 
done for North America. The prospective 
dividends of money invested in such an in- 
stitute appear great. What is needed at this 
time is a thorough and detailed study of 
the practical problems involved in establish- 
ing such an institute, together with practical 
suggestions for solving them. 

How would such an institute be financed, 
both in terms of capital and operating 
costs? 

Where might it be located? 

What would be its initial areas of con- 
centration? 

How would its first faculty members be 
chosen? 

What would be the yardsticks in selecting 
students? 

What kind of basic laboratory facilities 
would be needed? 

How would the institute relate itself to 
universities and industrial research centers? 

We therefore recommend that the NATO 


_ 
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SENATE 


Monpay, August 28, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, and was called to order by Hon. J. J. 
Hickey, a Senator from the State of 
Wyoming. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of all wisdom, away from the con- 
fusion of tongues, at the week’s begin- 
ning, we turn to this quiet pavilion of 
prayer where the bewildering voices of 
the busy world, and the clamor of wordy 
arguments, are hushed. 

When the reality behind all shadows— 
Thy presence in all things and behind 
all things—captures our awareness, then 
our arrogance is rebuked, our pride is 
mocked, and we confess that our knowl- 
edge is only partial and our judgment 
fallible. 

May all narrow barriers be burned 
away that shut us out from fellowship 
and understanding with any of Thy 
other children. And may the decisions 
made here in this forum of the Republic 
conform to Thy will, as to those who 
look and listen for Thy guidance are re- 
vealed the things which belong to our 
peace and to the peace of the whole 
world. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 





DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 28, 1961. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. J. J. Hickey, a Senator from 
the State of Wyoming, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
CarRL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. HICKEY thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
August 25, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of his 
secretaries. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 544) making continuing ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1962, 
and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 





CALL OF THE CALENDAR DIS- 
PENSED WITH 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the legislative calendar be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of rou- 
tine business. I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On the request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the Committee 
on Government Operations and the Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee on the Committee 
on the District of Columbia were au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Health, Education, 
Welfare, and Safety of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia be 
permitted to meet this afternoon. I 
have cleared the request with the Re- 
publican member of my committee, the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] 
and the minority leader. All we seek to 
do is to get a bill out of the subcom- 
mittee to the full committee. The 
meeting will require only a few min- 
utes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 





COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 
On request of Mr. Macnuson, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Commerce was authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate tomorrow. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

AMENDMENT OF ACT OF JULY 21, 1961 


A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting a draft of 
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proposed legislation to amend the act of 
July 21, 1961, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying bill); to the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 


REPORT ON PROPERTY ACQUISITIONS BY OFFICE 
OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


A letter from the Director, Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, Executive Office 
of the President, reporting, pursuant to law, 
on property acquisitions by that Office, for 
the quarter ended June 30, 1961; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS, OFFICE 
OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


A letter from the Director, Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, Executive Office 
of the President, reporting, pursuant to law, 
on Federal contributions, for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1961; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 





PETITION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the 30th Infantry Division 
Association, at Charleston, S.C., relat- 
ing to the preservation of the prestige 
of the United States, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

8.557. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to remove danger- 
ous or unsafe buildings and parts thereof, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 1, 
1899, as amended (Rept. No. 792); 

S. 560. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for compulsory school 
attendance, for the taking of a school cen- 
sus in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes,” approved February 4, 1925 
(Rept. No. 790) ; 

8.563. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to create a Board for the condem- 
nation of insanitary buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 1, 1906, as amended (Rept. 
No. 791) ; 

S. 1328. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of a junior college division within the 
District of Columbia Teachers College, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 793); and 

H.R. 7154. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
regulate the keeping and running at large 
of dogs (Rept. 789). 

By Mr. BEALL, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1529. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the height of buildings 
in the District of Columbia,” approved June 
1, 1910, as amended (Rept. No. 796); 

H.R. 6495. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia 
(Rept. No. 799) ; 

H.R. 7044. An act to amend section 35 of 
chapter III of the Life Insurance Act for 
the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 798); 
and 

H.R. 8032. An act to amend the Healing 
Arts Practice Act, District of Columbia, 1938, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 797). 

By Mr. BEALL, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. 2356. A bill to amend the act known as 
the Life Insurance Act of the District of 
Columbia, approved June 19, 1934, and the 
act known as the Fire and Casualty Act of 
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the District of Columbia, approved October 
3, 1940 (Rept. No. 800). 

By Mr. HARTKE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 3222. An act to amend section 4(a) of 
the act of April 1, 1942, so as to confer juris- 
diction on the municipal court fr the Dis- 
trict of Columbia over certain counterclaims 
and crossclaims in any action in which such 
court has initial jurisdiction (Rept. No. 795); 
and 

H.R. 6798. An act to amend the act of in- 
corporating the Washington Home for 
Foundlings and to define the powers of said 
corporation (Rept. No. 794). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with an amendment: 

H.R. 256. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act 
(Rept. No. 806). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with amendments: 

H.R. 5486. An act to prohibit the examina- 
tion in District of Columbia courts of any 
minister of religion in connection with any 
communication made to him in his profes- 
sional capacity, without the consent of the 
party to such communication (Rept. No. 
805). 

By Mr. PROXMIRE, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 902. A bill to amend the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 801). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 32. An act authorizing the establish- 
ment of the Fort Smith National Historic 
Site, in the State of Arkansas, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 803). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 1098. An act to amend section 901 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
that a flag shall be furnished to drape the 
casket of each deceased veteran of Mexican 
border service (Rept. No. 804). 





AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE— 
INDIVIDUAL VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 
802) 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, I report favorably, with 
amendments, the bill (S. 836) to amend 
the Small Business Act, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report thereon. 
I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port, together with the individual views 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. BennETT] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower], be printed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received, and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar; 
and, without objection, the report will 
be printed, as requested by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 


The following favorable reports were 
submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Executive J, 87th Congress, Ist session, a 
Treaty of Friendship, Establishment, and 
Navigation Between the United States of 
America and the Kingdom of Belgium, to- 
gether with a related protocol, signed at 
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Brussels on February 21, 1961 (Executive 
Rept. No. 9); and 

Executive L, 87th Congress, 1st session, A 
Treaty of Amity and Economic Relations 
Between the United States of America and 
the Republic of Vietnam, signed at Saigon 
on April 3, 1961 (Executive Rept. No. 9). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

David H. Douglas, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the U.S. Coast 
Guard. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. LONG of Hawaii: 

S. 2473. A bill for the relief of Jen Cheng 

Shao; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COOPER: 

S. 2474. A bill to provide for an appro- 
priation of a sum not exceeding $175,000 
with which to make a survey of proposed 
national parkway extensions or connections 
to Blue Ridge Parkway, Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park, Foothills Parkway, 
Mammoth Cave National Park, and Natchez 
Trace Parkway, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MONRONEY (for himself and 
Mr. KERR): 

8S. 2475. A bill to remove the present $5,000 
limitation which prevents the Secretary of 
the Air Force from settling certain claims 
arising out of the crash of a U.S. Air Force 
aircraft at Midwest City, Okla; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MonRoNEY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mrs. 
NEUBERGER) : 

S. 2476. A bill to amend section 207 of the 
Military Construction Act of 1960 in order 
to clarify the authority granted under such 
section to the Secretary of the Navy to ex- 
change certain lands owned by the United 
States for lands owned by the State of 
Oregon; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

8S. 2477. A bill to provide that the Secre- 
tary of Defense shall furnish assistance in 
connection with the 1962 world aviation 
championships and the General Conference 
of the Federation Aeronautique Interna- 
tionale, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MacNuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

S. 2478. A bill to amend section 144 of title 
28 of the United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING (for himself and Mr. 
KEFAUVER) : 

S.J. Res. 128. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to residence require- 
ments for voting in presidential elections; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KEaTING when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


ENDORSEMENT OF WORLD ECO- 
NOMIC PROGRESS EXPOSITION 


Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself and Mr. 
DIRKSEN) submitted the following con- 
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current resolution (S. Con. Res. 41), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


Whereas the encouragement of private and 
public participation in international econom- 
ic development is vital to the achievement 
of a free and democratic economic growth 
process, and the responsibility for stimulat- 
ing international economic growth, and es- 
pecially the growth of those nations in the 
less developed areas, must be shared and 
supported, in accordance with their capacity, 
by the peoples of the world, whether as in- 
dividuals or through their private organiza- 
tions and their government ; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States and its people have consistently en- 
dorsed the aspirations of all peoples and 
nations to realize a free and prosperous so- 
ciety and have, towards these ends, actively 
supported and participated in programs for 
free economic development whether designed 
to meet the needs of groups, cities, states, 
nations, or global areas, and whether carried 
forth by private individuals, institutions, pri- 
vate business and industry, or by national, 
regional, or supranational government agen- 
cies or organizations; and 

Whereas the success or failure of these ob- 
jectives and the freedom of the individual, 
his nation, and the world, depends upon the 
scope and quality of public understanding 
and the ability of the individual to focus on 
this historic movement of our century, and 
is dependent upon the ability of the leaders 
in the great endeavor to understand each 
other and each other’s efforts and thus find 
ways by which mutual efforts can be joined 
for the good of all mankind; and 

Whereas in order to assist in bringing 
about a greater understanding and acceler- 
ation of this effort, a World Economic Prog- 
ress Assembly and Exposition, privately or- 
ganized, financed, and sponsored, will be 
presented in November 1962 in Chicago, Illi- 
nois, at the new exposition center known as 
McCormick Place; and 

Whereas the purpose of this Assembly and 
Exposition is to bring together for the first 
time a world assembly to examine and ex- 
plore the many diverse elements of man- 
kind’s struggle to assure to itself adequate 
food, clothing, shelter, health, education, 
and other elements of its well-being and to 
provide the means through exhibits, meet- 
ings, and special events to translate what is 
now a vague topic to many into an under- 
standable reality; and 

Whereas further purposes of this assembly 
and exposition are to provide the opportu- 
nity to bring to the United States, which 
has spearheaded the effort for the better- 
ment of mankind, representatives of national 
governments and international and national 
government and private agencies, including 
foundations and educational, religious, la- 
bor, banking, and business organizations and 
institutions and the general public, to en- 
able them, and their American counterparts, 
to come together to report, explain, and 
evaluate their progress, roles, and operations, 
catalog needs as yet unmet, exchange views 
and plan within a coherent framework the 
new opportunities for private and govern- 
ment cooperation, chart new and mutually 
productive and advantageous paths into the 
future, and achieve a closer understanding 
and collaboration in this great and essential 
endeavor; and 

Whereas it is the declared policy of the 
United States to encourage the contribu- 
tion of United States enterprise toward eco- 
nomic strength of less-developed countries, 
through private trade and investment abroad 
and exchange of ideas and technical informa- 
tion, and to increase mutual understanding 
between the people of the United States and 
the people of other countries, using to the 
maximum extent practicable the facilities 
of private agencies, and the World Economic 
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Progress Assembly and Exposition will pro- 
vide a unique and effective means of carry- 
ing out these objectives; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
recognizing that the Assembly and Exposi- 
tion provide a response to the urgent need 
te broaden understanding, at home and 
abroad, of the progress and challenge of 
international economic development and 
that the participation of the American peo- 
ple through various United States Govern- 
ment programs in the development of the 
economies of other nations and in the evo- 
lution of international economic growth is 
an integral part of the story to be projected 
at the proposed assembly and exposition has 
therefore instructed the various agencies and 
departments of the Government concerned 
to assist in every way possible in contribut- 
ing to the success of the event: Now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the World Eco- 
nomic Assembly and Exposition is 
consistent with the objectives of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and repre- 
sents a significant contribution to the objec- 
tives of the United States and to all who 
seek to realize a society in which man and 
nations can realize his potential in freedom 
and peace. 

Sxc. 2. The President of the United States 
and the departments and agencies of the 
United States Government with an interest 
in activities included within the subject 
matter of the World Economic Progress 
Assembly and Exposition are requested to de- 
vote such resources and personnel as may be 
necessary to assure that the United States 
Government's participation will adequately 
refiect the important role of our Nation in 
contributing to the economic growth of 
other nations. 

Sec. 3. The President of the United States 
is requested to issue a proclamation reciting 
the purposes of the World Economic Progress 
Assembly and Exposition and inviting par- 
ticipation by all concerned with interna- 
tional economic development. 





REMOVAL OF $5,000 LIMITATION 
IN SETTLEMENT OF CERTAIN 
CLAIMS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma {Mr 
Kerri, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to remove the present 
$5,000 limitation which would prevent 
the Secretary of the Air Force from set- 
tling certain claims arising out of a very 
tragic accident which occurred in Mid- 
west City, Okla., last Friday. Last Fri- 
day afternoon an Air Force fighter air- 
craft on a training mission refueled at 
Tinker Air Force Base. Immediately 
after takeoff the airplane caught fire. 

The pilot, very bravely, and, I think, 
using great presence of mind, jettisoned 
his fuel tank over an uninhabited part 
of the area surrounding the field, and, 
according to regular procedures, at- 
tempted to return to the field. As the 
fire grew worse and broke out in another 
place, the pilot stayed with the plane 
and endeavored to bring it in for a land- 
ing. While he was only seconds away 
from reaching the field, the fire burned 
out the controls of the aircraft and he 
was forced to eject himself with his 
parachute, and did succeed in landing 
safely. The airplane, being slightly off 
course because it was without controls 
either when the pilot was in it or later, 
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crashed in a densely populated area of 
Midwest City and created a large fire. 
Regrettably, two children were killed and 
another child and the mother of the 
three children were seriously injured. 
She was flown to the Air Force hospital 
at San Antonio, where she could receive 
specialized treatment for the extent of 
the burns she and the surviving child had 
suffered. A number of houses and auto- 
mobiles were completely destroyed by the 
fire, and others seriously damaged. 

The bill which I have introduced is 
a duplicate of the bill, S. 3338, of the 86th 
Congress which was favorably reported 
by the Judiciary Committee after the 
equally tragic crash of an Air Force air- 
craft at Little Rock, Ark. As in the 
case of the Little Rock accident, there 
will be a number of claims arising out of 
this accident in excess of the $5,000 
limit. Enactment of this bill is neces- 
sary to permit the Air Force to adjudi- 
cate this latter class of claims on a 
prompt basis. 

If it were not for this bill, all those 
who suffered serious and tragic dam- 
ages would have to go to the Court of 
Claims, and perhaps wait 3 to 5 years for 
the adjudication of their proper claims, 
when, with the authority contained in 
this bill, the Secretary of the Air Force 
would be able to settle the just claims, 
within the limitation of what he judged 
the damage to be, and offer immediate 
settlement, if the claimants were willing 
to accept it. 

Of course, there is no way to com- 
pensate or repay the families who have 
suffered these tragic losses. However, 
the least we can do is settle the claims 
as fairly and as quickly as possible. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2475) to remove the pres- 
ent $5,000 limitation which prevents the 
Secretary of the Air Force from settling 
certain claims arising out of the crash of 
a US. Air Force aircraft at Midwest City, 
Okla., introduced by Mr. Monroney (for 
himself and Mr. Kerr), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





ASSISTANCE IN CONNECTION WITH 
1962 WORLD AVIATION CHAMPI- 
ONSHIPS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to authorize the appropria- 
tion to the Secretary of Defense of not 
more than $450,000 to provide assistance 
to the National Aeronautic Association in 
connection with the world aviation 
championships and the general confer- 
ence of the Federation Aeronautique In- 
ternationale to be held in the United 
States in 1962. 

The National Aeronautic Association is 
the oldest independent, nonprofit avia- 
tion organization in the United States. 
It was chartered on Otcober 13, 1922, as 
the successor to the Aero Club of Amer- 
ica, which was founded in 1905. The 
purpose of National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion is primarily the advancement of the 
art and science of aviation and space 
flight. 
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When the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation assumed the role of the Aero 
Club of America, it became the sole 
United States representative for the Fed- 
eration on Aeronautique Internationale. 
As such, it is the only organization in 
this country that can sanction, certify, 
and register national and world record 
attempts in aviation by the United 
States—both military and _ civilian, 
Among its many other activities for the 
past year, National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion sent a large U.S. delegation to the 
1960 Federation Aeronautique Interna- 
tionale general conference in Barcelona, 
as well as parachute, soaring, and bal- 
loon teams to the world competitions in 
Europe. It issued over 200 Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale sporting li- 
censes to pilots, sanctioned 40 national 
and world record attempts, and regis- 
tered 28 national and world records. 

I believe the Senate may be interested 
in a brief summary of the total flying 
records held by countries throughout the 
world, and the comparison of records 
held by the United States and other 
countries: 

First. Of the 403 aviation records, of 
all types, held by all countries, the 
United States holds 98, and the U.S.S.R. 
holds 108. 

Second. Of the 103 speed records for 
noncommercial aircraft between capi- 
tals of countries and cities of interna- 
tional importance, the United States 
holds only 9, Great Britain holds 78, 
and the U.S.S.R. holds none. 

Third. Only 10 speed records have 
been established by commercial aircraft, 
over international scheduled air routes. 
Of these, Great Britain holds five, 
Canada two, Spain two, Greece one, and 
the United States none. 

Every 2 years the international avia- 
tion sporting events are hosted by one 
of the 53 member nations of Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale. The Fed- 
eration Aeronautique Internationale 
general conference is hosted by one of 
the member nations annually. The 
United States has been the host to the 
Federation Aeronautique Internationale 
general conference only twice in the 56- 
year history of Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale, and it has never been 
the host to the international sporting 
aviation championships. . 

NAA is very anxious to have the next 
sporting aviation championships, and 
the Federation Aeronautique Interna- 
nationale general conference held in the 
United States in 1962. The five cham- 
pionships are in parachuting, ballooning, 
aeromodeling, aerobatics, and soaring. 
The first of the four championships 
would be held at Orange, Mass., in Au- 
gust of 1962. The soaring champion- 
ship is being planned for 1963, probably 
in August or September, and would be 
held either in Texas or California. Both 
of these States have areas where geo- 
graphic and weather conditions are ideal 
for such a contest. 

It will cost $450,000 to host properly 
the five championships and the Federa- 
tion Aeronautique Internationale gen- 
eral conference. National Aeronautic 
Association does not have the means to 
provide a sum of this amount. Because 
of the international significance, and the 
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national benefits which the United States 
would receive from being host to these 
very important events, it seems alto- 
gether proper that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should help substantially in 
providing the necessary funds. I under- 
stand that the State of Massachusetts 
will also provide assistance if we are able 
to bring the championships to the United 
States. 

If we are going to do this, however, the 
invitation must be extended at a meeting 
sponsored by the Federation Aeronau- 
tique Internationale in Monaco, October 
13-20 of this year. 

A bill identical to the one I now intro- 
duce was introduced in the House of 
Representatives earlier in the year by 
Representative TEacuE of Texas. That 
bill is H.R. 6068. It is now before the 
House Armed Services Committee. I be- 
lieve this proposed legislation deserves 
prompt and careful attention by both 
Houses of Congress. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2477) to provide that the 
Secretary of Defense shall furnish as- 
sistance in connection with the 1962 
world aviation championships and the 
general conference of the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Mac- 
NUSON, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 





CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT ON 
RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
VOTING IN PRESIDENTIAL ELEC- 
TIONS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] and 
myself, I introduce a joint resolution, 
and ask that it be appropriately 
referred. 

Our joint resolution liberalizes resi- 
dence requirements for voting in presi- 
dential elections. It is a modification of 
previous resolutions introduced by the 
Senator from Tennessee and myself. We 
believe that it incorporates the best fea- 
tures of both, and represents a particu- 
larly effective approach to the problem 
of residency disqualification in presi- 
dential elections. 

Let me briefly describe our proposal. 
It sets a maximum residence require- 
ment of 90 days for presidential elec- 
tions only. It further requires that any 
voter, who was otherwise qualified to vote 
in the State or election district from 
which he moved, shall be permitted to 
vote, even if he has resided at his new 
residence for less than 90 days. This, 
of course, is providing he meets all of 
the other qualifications to vote in his 
new election jurisdiction. For example, 
he would be required to register prior to 
the close of the legal period of registra- 
tion and to file an appropriate affidavit 
that he is qualified, on all other counts 
but residence, at both his new and old 
residences. 

Our amendment will permit almost 
every citizen to vote in presidential elec- 
tions, regardless of where he lives. I 
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want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend and thank my colleague, Senator 
KeEravver, for his fine cooperation and 
assistance in preparing this proposal. 
As the chairman of the subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary, he has shown a real and 
serious interest in the need for this and 
other electoral reforms. He has gen- 
erously given of his time and effort to 
permit experts in this field to appear 
before his subcommittee and place their 
views in the record. I am pleased to be 
working with him on this amendment. 

Mr. President, one out of every five 
Americans move every year. Many find 
themselves voteless in their new homes. 
It is estimated that between 5 and 
8 million Americans could not vote 
in 1960 for this reason. They are every 
inch as much Americans as the next fel- 
low, but because they moved from New 
York to Chattanooga or from Tulsa to 
Walla Walla, they cannot vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

Five States have already taken steps to 
lower residence requirements for voting 
for President and Vice President below 90 
days. They are: Wisconsin, Missouri, 
California, Ohio, and Oregon. Wiscon- 
sin, in fact, has adopted language very 
similar to that of our amendment. Six 
States, including New York, have legis- 
lation pending to liberalize residence re- 
quirements for presidential elections. 
This progress is encouraging, but there is 
much that remains to be done. 

It is our deep conviction that the role 
of the Federal Government should be 
limited to Federal elections. The 
amendment which we submit today 
would not affect State and local elec- 
tions in any way. However, in presi- 
dential elections, there is no justification 
for disenfranchising otherwise qualified 
citizens just because they move from 
one place to another shortly prior to the 
election. 

Senator KEFAUVER and I sincerely be- 
lieve that this amendment represents a 
long step forward in liberalizing our 
Nation’s election laws. It is our hope 
that we can bring about favorable con- 
gressional action on this amendment in 
the 87th Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of our joint resolution 
be printed at this point in the ReEcorp. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the joint resolution 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 128) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative to 
residence requirements for voting in 
presidential elections, introduced by Mr. 
Keatinec (for himself and Mr. KEFAvveER), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Con- 
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stitution if ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years of the date of its submission by 
the Congress: 

“ARTICLE — 


“SECTION 1. No citizen of the United 
States who is otherwise qualified to vote in 
any election held in any State or in the 
District constituting the seat of Government 
of the United States for the purpose, in 
whole or in part, of choosing electors of 
President and Vice President shall be denied 
the right to vote for such electors in such 
election because of any residence require- 
ment of such State or such District, as the 
case may be, if such citizen has resided in 
such State (or the political subdivision 
thereof with respect to which the require- 
ment applies), or in such District, as the 
case may be, for a period of at least ninety 
days preceding such election. 

“Src. 2. Any citizen of the United States 
who has been a resident of a State, or any 
political subdivision thereof, or the District 
constituting the seat of the Government of 
the United States for a lesser period than 
that required for voting in an election for 
electors of President and Vice President, 
and who is otherwise qualified to vote in 
such election, shall nevertheless be entitled 
to vote in such election, if he was either 
eligible to so vote in another political sub- 
division of the same State, or in another 
State, or in such District, immediately prior 
to his change of residence, or if he would 
have been eligible to so vote if he had con- 
tinued to reside in such place until such 
election.” 





THE WILDERNESS PRESERVATION 
SYSTEM—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, a num- 
ber of amendments have been filed to 
S. 174, the wilderness bill, which is 
shortly to come before the Senate for 
consideration. Among them is an 
amendment by my colleague the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] intended 
to put the High Uintas Primitive Area 
into the wilderness preservation system 
without further review by the National 
Forest Service. 

I shall put in the Recorp a letter I 
have received from the Forest Service, 
confirming my understanding that some 
alteration of the boundaries of the High 
Uintas area, a wonderful 240,000-acre 
tract of great scenic beauty, is desirable. 

The letter from the Forest Service, 
and an accompanying map, indicate 
that the forest supervisor in charge of 
the High Uintas. area favors the removal 
of about 40,000 acres of the present 
primitive area from the reservation, be- 
cause it contains certain reservoirs and 
structures which impinge on the wilder- 
ness character and can best be main- 
tained if outside of wilderness. He has 
also recommended inclusion in the final 
wilderness area of tracts which would 
include the crest of Uintas lying just 
north and east of the present area. 

Mr. President, this situation illustrates 
the wisdom of proposed wilderness leg- 
islation, and gives the Senate an ex- 
ample of the care with which it has 
been drafted. 

There were created in the twenties and 
thirties about 80 so-called primitive 
areas. They were not carefully sur- 
veyed. As the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] told the Senate 
last Thursday, 43 of the primitive areas, 
since their original establishment, have 
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been carefully reviewed by the Forest 
Service. Acreage not of preponderant 
wilderness value has been taken out of 
them. Some contiguous area of great- 
est value for wilderness has been added. 
When finally carefuliy reviewed, the 43 
areas have been reclassified as “wild” if 
under 100,000 acres, and “wilderness” if 
more than 100,000 acres. 

There remain in the national forests 
about 40 primitive areas on which review 
has not been completed, including the 
High Uintas. It had been my under- 
standing that some adjustment of 
boundaries was contemplated before it 
was reclassified as a permanent wilder- 
ness area, which the Forest Service letter 
verifies. 

The High Uintas are an outstanding 
scenic area. But, in my judgment, their 
final inclusion in the wilderness system 
should await the Forest Service review, 
and adjustment of boundaries, contem- 
plated in the wilderness bill. 

Se eee ee not call 
up his amendment, which would freeze 
the boundaries of the area and preclude 
review. It will be necessary for me to 
oppose it. 

I have on my desk a map of the area. 
It cannot be put in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for Members’ inspection. I shall 
be pleased, however, to show it to any 
of the Senators who want more in- 
formation on this matter and want to 
see the nature of the changes in bound- 
aries which are under consideration. It 
is my understanding that there is no 
agreement yet even among Forest Serv- 
ice people on the precise changes which 
should be made. In my judgment, it is 
an excellent example of the need for re- 
view which the bill has wisely provided. 

The situation illustrates a second fea- 
ture of the proposed legislation. The 
changes in the boundaries tentatively 
suggested would make a net increase in 
the High Uintas area of about 24,000 
acres. §S. 174 provides that when primi- 
tive areas are finally recommended to 
Congress, after review, they should not 
exceed their original size. 

It may be possible for the Forest Serv- 
ice to include sufficient of the crest of 
the Uintas in a final wilderness area 
without exceeding the original size. If 
not, any addition will have to be author- 
ized by an affirmative act of Congress. 

Under the provisions and procedure of 
S. 174, the establishment of wilderness 
is going to be carefully done, with Con- 
gress, right to pass on expansion of the 
total areas carefully guarded. 

In my opinion, the existence of wil- 
derness areas, as the splendid commit- 
tee report on S. 174 stated, is going to 
act as a magnet for tourists in the years 
ahead. 

The High Uintas will be but one area 
of great natural grandeur available to 
the people of the Nation within the 
boundaries of my State. There will be 
other great scenic areas, unduplicated 
anywhere in the world—in Bryce Can- 
yon National Park, Zion National Park 
and the Arches, Capitol Reef and Dino- 
saur National Monuments, and, I hope 
soon, a Canyonlands National Park. 

I want the citizens of the United States 
to know about these areas so even more 
of our citizens will come out and visit 
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Utah. Consequently, I am filing and in- 
tend to offer an amendment to the bill 
to provide that the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture and Interior shall annually re- 
port to Congress on the status of the 
wilderness system, including a list and 
general description of the areas included 
in it so folks back East will know the 
attractions we have to offer in the West— 
especially Utah. 

In providing for the maintenance of 
detailed descriptions of wilderness areas 
to be available to citizens, the commit- 
tee, I believe unintentionally, struck out 
a sentence calling for such annual re- 
ports, which my amendment will restore. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and will lie on the desk. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in +48 

e 


Recorp the letter I received from 
Forest Service. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., August 28, 1961. 
Hon. Frank E. Moss, 
U.S. Senate. 

Deak SENATOR Moss: This is in response to 
your telephone request of August 26 for a 
letter on the status of the High Uintas Primi- 
tive Area. 

This area in due course will be proposed 
for reclassification by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as a wilderness area under the pro- 
cedures prescribed by secretarial regulation. 

Preliminary studies toward such reclassi- 
fication have been made to the local forest 
supervisor and recommendations submitted 
by him to the regional forester in Ogden. 
The regional forester has not completed his 
consideration of the forest supervisor's rec- 
ommendations. When this has been done, 
public notice will be given and a hearing 
held if there is a demand. 

When the regional forester reaches a con- 
clusion as to what boundary changes, if 
any, should be made in the primitive area 
when reclassified as a wilderness area, his 
recommendations will be made to the Chief 
of the Forest Service who in turn may ac- 
cept or modify them and he in due course 
will recommend a course of action to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Thus there are sev- 
eral major steps still pending before re- 
classification will be completed under normal 
procedures. These can be expected to take 
considerable time. 

You inquire specifically as to the nature of 
the forest supervisor's recommendations 
regarding boundary adjustments. These in- 
clude two major additions along the high 
mountain crest of the Uintas which, if ac- 
tivated, would mean the area would en- 
compass five of the six highest mountain 
peaks in the State. Also proposed by the 
forest supervisor is one major elimination 
along the southern boundary of the present 
primitive area. This recommendation is 
made in part, at least, because of heavy in- 
sect infestation of lodgepole pine timber 
in the area. These three proposals by the 
forest supervisor would result in additions 
of about 70,000 acres and an elimination of 
about 45,000 acres or a net increase of about 
25,000 acres. 

I wish to again emphasize that these pro- 
posals have been neither accepted nor re- 
jected by the regional forester; and the 
Chief's Office has given no consideration to 
them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. Crarts, 
Assistant Chief. 
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PRESERVATION OF INDIANA DUNES 
AND RELATED AREAS, INDIANA— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself, Mr. Gru- 
ENING, Mr. McCartuy, Mrs. NEUBERGER, 
Mr. MetcaLtF, Mr. HUMPHREY, and Mr. 
Moss) submitted amendments, intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to the 
bill (S. 1797) to provide for the preser- 
vation of the Indiana Dunes and related 
areas in the State of Indiana, and for 
other purposes, which were referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 





DEFENSE OF CERTAIN’ SUITS 
AGAINST FEDERAL EMPLOYEES— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. KEATING submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 2883) to amend title 28, 
entitled “Judiciary and Judicial Proce- 
dure,” of the United States Code to pro- 
vide for the defense of suits against 
Federal employees arising out of their 
operation of motor vehicles in the scope 
of their employment, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 





ISSUANCE OF GOLD MEDAL TO 
DANNY KAYE—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSOR OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of August 25, 1961, the name of 
Mr. Lone of Missouri was added as an 
additional cosponsor of the joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 127) authorizing the is- 
suance of a gold medal to Danny Kaye, 
introduced by Mr. Javits (for himself 
and other Senators) on August 25, 1961. 





NOTICE OF CHANGE OF HEARINGS 
ON CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on Friday 
I announced that the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
would begin holding hearings tomorrow 
on the constitutional rights of the Amer- 
ican Indian. At that time, I stated that 
the hearings would begin at 10 a.m. 
Since making this announcement, it has 
come to my attention that the Judiciary 
Committee has scheduled an executive 
session for 10:30 tomorrow. In view of 
this development, I am rescheduling the 
subcommittee hearings to begin at 2 p.m. 
on August 29, in room 357 of the Senate 
Office Building. ‘The hearings will con- 
tinue through September 1. The witness 
list for this series of hearings is as 
follows: 

August 29, 1961, 2 p.m.: Stewart Udall, 
Secretary of the Interior, accompanied 
by Philleo Nash, member of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior’s Task Force on In- 
dian Affairs. 

August 30, 1961, 10 a.m.: William Zim- 
merman, Jr., member of the Secretary 
of the Interior’s Task Force on Indian 
Affairs; Henry E. Hyden, Associate So- 
licitor in the Division of Indian Affairs, 
Office of the Solicitor, Department of the 
Interior; Selene Gifford, Assistant Com- 
missioner, Community Service Division, 
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Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of 
the Interior. 

August 31, 1961, 10 a.m.: Homer B. 
Jenkins, Chief, Branch of Tribal Pro- 
grams, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Depart- 
ment of the Interior; Delbert H. Bruce, 
Chief, Branch of Realty, Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, Department of the Interior; 
William B. Benge, Chief, Branch of Law 
and Order, Bureau of Indian Affairs, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

September 1, 1961, 10 a.m.: John W. 
Cragun, general counsel for the National 
Congress of American Indians; Arthur 
Lazarus, Jr., general counsel for the As- 
sociation of American Indian Affairs. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

Address by Hon. BEN REIFEL, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of South 
Dakota, before the South Dakota Young Re- 
publican Convention delegation luncheon, at 
Brookings, S. Dak., on August 26, 1961. 





“CAPITOL CLOAKROOM” 
BROADCAST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
last Thursday, August 24, I engaged in a 
broadcast known as “Capitol Cloak- 
room” with three correspondents of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System—Bill 
Downs, Neil Strawser, and Wells Church. 
I ask unanimous consent that the broad- 
cast be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

“CAPITOL CLOAKROOM” 


(As broadcast over the CBS Radio Network, 
August 24, 1961) 


Guest: The Honorable Mrke MANSFIELD, 
Senate majority leader, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana. 

Correspondents: Bill Downs, Neil Straw- 
ser, Wells Church. 

Producer: Ellen Wadley. 

Mr. Downs. Senator MANSFIELD, will the 
United States fight to preserve our rights 
in Berlin? 

Mr. STRawsER. Will the Senate pass legis- 
lation to limit debate this year? 

Mr. CHurcH. How do you assess the legis- 
lative record of this Congress to date, Senator 
MANSFIELD? 

Mr. Downs. Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, wel- 
come to “Capitol Cloakroom.” We feel for- 
tunate indeed to get the Democratic leader 
of the Senate at this crucial period in inter- 
national diplomacy, and when the Congress 
is now driving for adjournment, while you 
are pressing for passage of important sec- 
tions of the Kennedy administration pro- 
gram. 

Senator, the Russians have made new 
charges that the West is misusing its air 
corridors into Berlin, by flying in saboteurs 
and espionage agents, heading at a new 
blockade. Will the United States use mili- 
tary force if necessary to preserve our rights 
and communications with West Berlin? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I would assume 
that we would use whatever means would be 
necessary to preserve our rights in Berlin, 
and also to preserve our rights of access 
into West Berlin and out of West Berlin into 
West Germany. 
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Mr. STRAWSER. Well, there comes a ques- 
tion, Senator MANSFIELD, just where do we 
draw the line? The things that have been 
going on in the past several days have all 
been piecemeai and chipping away at our 
rights as we define them. Where do we 
draw the line? 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is something 
which the President would have to decide, 
because he is in charge of the foreign policy 
of this country. I don’t think, though, that 
we should be surprised at the fact that this 
chipping away has taken place. The sur- 
prising factor to me is that it has not 
occurred sooner than it did. And as long as 
they are just chipping away as they are, I 
would say that while tension would mount, 
that the immediate difficulty would not be- 
come too apparent. 

Mr. Strawser. What is your personal feel- 
ing about where we should draw the line? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, the line has al- 
ready been drawn, and that is the border 
between East and West Berlin, and the 
routes of access into and out of Berlin. 

Mr. CHurRcH. Senator MANSFIELD, how do 
you assess the value of the Vice President’s 
trip over there? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I was one of those who 
was somewhat perturbed at the fact that 
the Vice President was going over to Berlin 
and Bonn, evidently in response to allega- 
tions made by the Germans, both in West 
Berlin and in West Germany itself. I for 
one did not like the statement made by 
Mayor Willy Brandt about politics, and that 
actions were needed and not words. I did 
not like the idea of these German students 
in West Germany sending an umbrella to 
the President of the United States. I was 
a@ little apprehensive even of the convoy of 
1,500 combat troops from Helmstedt to West 
Berlin. But my worries were needless, be- 
cause the Vice President was tremendously 
successful in what he was able to accom- 
plish, along with Ambassador Bohlen and 
General Clay in West Berlin, and I think that 
by and large it was a successful venture in 
diplomacy, and had the affect of creating 
psychologically, at least, a good feeling and 
a feeling of security. 

Mr. CHurRCH. I take it you don’t think that 
he went too far in promising all the way up 
to our sacred honor in defense of West 
Berlin? 

Senator MANSFIELD. The Vice President did 
not go too far, because, despite the stories 
carried in the newspapers, he did not carry 
to the Germans any commitment which had 
not already been made to them. 

Mr. Downs. Well, he is alleged to have rec- 
ommended to President Kennedy that we 
should send more troops into the West Berlin 
garrison. Would you go along with that? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No, I don’t think that 
that allegation is correct, because, as I un- 
derstand it, the total which we are allowed 
under the agreement in West Berlin is 6,000. 
We had 4,500 prior to the bringing up of the 
1,500 over the Autobahn. So now we have 
our full total of 6,000. I dare say that the 
French and the British are perhaps a little 
understrength at the present time, and that 
may be where the reference is. 

Mr. CHurcH. There has been some water 
over the dam, Senator MANSFIELD, since you 
first made your suggestion for a free city of 
Berlin. How do you feel about it now? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I don’t feel as 
good about it now as I did then, because 
since that time the East Germans have 
taken over control of East Berlin, erected a 
wall of sorts, and created certain points of 
entrance and egress. Up to that time, and 
for the 2 years previous, I think that the 
idea had much in the way of merit. It may 
not have been the answer, but certainly 
somebody has got to get off dead center. 
If we keep on going as we are now, it is like 
two trains coming together from opposite 
directions on the same track. And if a third 
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way, or a way out is not found, those two 
trains are going to collide and the whole 
world is going to pay part of the price. 

Mr. Downs. Well, Senator, you mentioned 
the fact that the French and the British 
seem to be understrength in their garrisons 
in Berlin. There have also been suggestions 
they are dragging their feet on this entire 
crisis situation, President de Gaulle particu- 
larly. 

Senator MANSFIELD. I understand that the 
British are fairly anxious along with the 
Americans to undertake negotiations, but 
that President de Gaulle seems to think that 
all we have to do is to remain firm and that 
conditions will work out. I do not think 
that we should be guided in our policy by 
President de Gaulle, any more than I think 
we should be guided in our policy by Mayor 
Willy Brandt or Chancellor Adenauer. We 
have to do what we think is best, pick out 
a time which is propitious, and then get to 
work. 

Mr. CHurRCH. Do you feel that same way 
about resumption of nuclear testing—do it 
when we think it is right? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes, I think we have 
to chart our own destiny. We have to figure 
out just what course we should pursue. We 
have to recognize the fact that we have car- 
ried on negotiations, that we are trying to 
do the best we can to arrive at an accom- 
modation. When you reach a point where 
that is no longer possible, then I think a de- 
cision must be made, and if one is to be 
made, it should be made by us. 

Mr. Downs. You are not saying, sir, that 
our destiny is not tied up with the destinies 
of the entire free world. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Not at all. But I do 
not think that we ought to hold back always 
and make sure that our allies will come 
around to our way of thinking, because we 
have something to perform in the function 
of leadership, and I think that we ought to 
assume that responsibility. 

Mr. Downs. Well, I would like to get back 
to this question of what they call the un- 
declared policy of Britain and France. It 
was mentioned by Walter Lippmann. It has 
been mentioned in the European press—that 
the division, permanent division of Germany 
is not entirely a bad thing. And as one 
London newspaper put it, after fighting a 
bloody war to remove the Germans as a 
threat to the peace, we are not going to fight 
another war to unify them. And this seemed 
to be a very popular concept among the peo- 
ple at least of Western Europe. We call for 
reunification. Aren’t we out in left field 
alone on this? 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is right. And 
I daresay that the French and the British 
are not too dissatisfied with the present di- 
vision of Germany. Maybe they have got 
something from their point of view. Our 
policy has been, under both Democratic and 
Republican administrations, to at least pay 
lip service to the idea of a reunified Ger- 
many. But I would point out that when 
we speak of a reunified Germany, we speak 
of East and West Germany primarily. The 
West Germans themselves refer to East Ger- 
many as Mittel Deutschland or Middle Ger- 
many, meaning, of course, that beyond the 
Oder-Neisse there is another Germany which 
has been occupied by the Poles and which 
in time may well have to be faced up to, 
because of the influence it may have on the 
history of Europe and the world. 

Mr. Downs. You don’t think we are going 
to come out, though, for a readjustment of 
that line at this particular time. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Not at all. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I think that insofar as the unifi- 
cation of Germany is concerned, which we 
have advocated consistently, that it is not 
in the immediate offing. 

Mr. StrawsEer. Senator MANSFIELD, in ex- 
erting this Western leadership goal that 
you think we have, where do you think we 
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should go in this question of Berlin? What 
steps should we take now? 

Senator MaNnsFIe.tp. Well, I think that 
what we ought to do now is to call Mr. 
Khrushchev to task on the basis of some of 
the statements and assertions he has made 
in his various speeches in recent weeks. He 
has said that he would—that he was going 
to negotiate a treaty with East Germany. 
Well, he can do that. There isn’t a thing 
we can do to stop him. He has said that he 
would guarantee our access in and out of 
Berlin. How? Under what means? What 
guarantees will we have and how good will 
those guarantees be? What I think we 
ought to do is return to old-fashioned di- 
Plomacy and put our Ambassadors to work 
in a private way, away from the glare of 
publicity, give them authority and respon- 
sibility, and see if some way could not be 
found whereby we could both get off the 
main track on which we are coming together 
at the present time, some way in which 
an honorable, negotiable solution could be 
found which would protect the people of 
West Berlin, which would protect our right 
of access in and out of the city, and give 
some hope to the people of Middle Europe 
and the world of a peaceful future. 

Mr. CHurcH. Senator MANSFIELD, why 
aren’t we doing these things? What are we 
waiting for? What is the roadblock? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I don’t know. We 
may be doing them. But if we are, I have 
no knowledge of it. But it appears to me 
that the Soviet Ambassador, for example, is 
still in Moscow. We have a good Ambassa- 
dor over there in the person of Ambassador 
Thompson. I see no reason why he couldn’t 
carry on conversations with the Soviet For- 
eign Office, and Mr. Menshikov or his suc- 
cessor here carry on conversations with the 
State Department. 

Mr. Downs. You seem to be dissatisfied 
with the recent course of American foreign 
policy. You feel that it has been too passive 
and not positive enough? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I think we have been 
reacting for the past 10 or 12 years. 

Mr. Strawser. Senator MANSFIELD, part of 
the fencing that is going on in this Berlin 
situation now is done with the uncommitted 
watching world in mind. And we have been 
quite shocked here in the West, I think, 
recently, by this statement by Nehru that 
our rights in Berlin are a concession from 
the Soviets. What suddenly happened in 
this fight for Nehru’s mind? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, this appears to 
be opposite to what Nehru said last week, 
so I would expect him to reverse himself 
again next week. Those are things you have 
to expect. He has no immediate interest, 
though he does have, as all neutrals have, 
an indirect interest in what happens in 
Berlin. 

Mr. Downs. There has been one sugges- 
tion that followed up your original one of 
several months ago, to make Berlin a free 
city, that perhaps they move the United 
Nations there as the capital of the divided 
world, perhaps as a third way of preserving 
the integrity of Berlin. 

Senator MANsFIELD. That wouldn’t be a 
bad idea—anything which would bring about 
the unification of Berlin, both East and West. 
And what a lot of people don’t seem to real- 
ize is that the capital of East Germany is in 
Pankow, which is a part of East Berlin. 
It is an idea which I am sure that Mr. 
Ulbricht will never accept, which Mr. Khru- 
shchev will never allow. But we have got 
to throw the ball back to them some way 
or other, and this is one way to put them, 
perhaps, on the defensive for a change. 

Mr. CHurcH. I asked you about nuclear 
testing a moment ago, Senator MANSFIELD. 
What about disarmament? I suppose it 
seems to a good many of the people listen- 
ing to you today that talking about dis- 
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armament under these Berlin conditions is 
kind of silly. How does it strike you? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I think there is 
a reason for the administration, and some 
of our best minds, thinking that the prop- 
osition of a disarmament agency ought to 
be given consideration at this time. Whether 
or not that is true, I am not prepared to 
say. But I do know this—that the executive 
branch does have a disarmament agency of 
sorts in operation under Mr. McCloy, and 
that if there is any need in the minds of 
the executive for a continuation of this 
kind of an agency, that can be done very 
well in the foreseeable future at least in 
the executive branch of the Government 
under Presidential order. 

Mr. Downs. We seem to be having, or you 
do, at least, seem to be having a little trou- 
ble with the President’s foreign aid program. 
What is going to come out of this House- 
Senate conference? 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is hard to say. 
They tell me they have come to an agree- 
ment on 16 points of difference, and that 
116 points of difference still remain. But 
I would hope that out of it would come a 
8-year Treasury financing plan, and that 
the difference in the first year in funds be- 
tween those allowed by the House and Sen- 
ate would be split, so that the President 
would have something on the order of a 
little over $4 billion to inaugurate his pro- 
gram. 

Mr. CHurcH. As I understand Mr. HALLECK 
of the House Republican leadership, he 
won’t stand still for that. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Mr. HALLECK is only 
one House Member, though he does control 
a lot of Republicans and controls them 
quite well, on the basis of his record to 
date. But we will see what the conferees 
do, and then what the House will do if it 
has a chance to vote on a different proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Srrawser. Senator MANSFIELD, as the 
Democratic leader in the Senate, you prom- 
ised to see that there is a chance to vote on 
further limiting debate in the Senate before 
this year is up. What do you think will be 
the chances for passage uf such legislation? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I couldn’t say. We 
have reported out the change in rule XXII, 
out of the Rules Committee. It will be on 
the calendar shortly. It will be brought up 
before the Senate to work its will on as the 
last measure this session. Now, what the 
outcome will be, I cannot say. But I intend 
to do my best in line with the pledge made 
last January to bring about a change which 
would call for three-fifths of those present 
and voting instead of the two-thirds of those 
present and vot:.ng as is the case at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. CHurcH. Has there been any pressure 
that you could relate or speak of in any 
way whatsoever put on you to back away 
from your cold promise? 

Senator MANSFIELD. There have been some 
members who have come to me with the 
proposal that this matter could be put over 
until next January. I have stated that I 
have given my word, I intended to keep it, 
and unless they can unanimously agree to 
do so, the change in rule XXII will come up 
this session. 

Mr. CuurcH. Would you be inclined, Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD, to call a halt to the whole 
session if you should run into a bona fide 
long discussion of this matter on the floor— 
on the Senate floor—what is the word I am 
trying to ind—— 

Mr, Strawser. Filibuster. 

Mr. CuHurcH. Filibuster. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, yes, indeed. I 
think we ought to try and invoke cloture, 
and if cloture wins or fails, then I think we 
ought to, after a reasonable time, quit and 
go home and be ready for next year. 

Mr. Downs. Well, how do you regard the 
Senate’s failure to renew the flat for the 
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President’s special Commission on Civil 
Rights? Is that a defeat for the Democrats, 
or did he want this Commission particularly? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, yes. The Presi- 
dent wants the Civil Rights Commission ex- 
tended. We have suffered a temporary set- 
back, not a defeat. And I anticipate that 
before we close up shop for this session, that 
we will have extended it—that Commission. 

Mr. Strawser. How will you arrange this? 

Senator MANSFIELD. We will probably tie it 
to the State, Justice, and judiciary appro- 
priation bill again, and ask permission to 
suspend the rules. 

Mr. STRAWSER. What makes you feel this 
time you will be able to pass it? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I think in time 
we will win. 

Mr. CHurRcH. Senator MANSFIELD, we have 
been talking about a lot of individual pieces 
of legislation here, or possible legislation. 
Take a good, long breath and assess the leg- 
islative successes of the Congress from the 
Democratic standpoint. 

Senator MANSFIELD. I can only speak for 
the Senate, Ted, and I think that on the 
whole we have had a fairly successful record, 
We have had a lot of cooperation, a lot of 
luck, and we have had a President of our own 
party in the White House, and all those 
amalgamated together spell a degree of suc- 
cess. But I think that one of the real rea- 
sons why we have been able to achieve a 
creditable record is because of the ground- 
work laid by LYNDON JOHNSON as majority 
leader over the past 3 or 4 years. He laid this 
groundwork, or he laid these foundations— 
what we have done is to build on them. And 
we get the credit but he has really done the 
work. 

Mr. CHurcH. I can’t help but inject a little 
bit of political thinking into this. Do you 
suppose the rank-and-file voter would agree 
with you? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes, if they knew the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Downs. But the President still—for 
example, the medical aid to the aged, which 
was one of his big campaigr issues and prom- 
ises—that is dead for this session, isn’t it? 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is true. We can 
do nothing in the Senate, because of the 
appropriation responsibility of the House. 
So we have to wait for the House to take ac- 
tion. And that will be next year. 

Mr. Downs. What kind of a school bill is 
going to come out? I mean what are you 
going to end up with? 

Senator MANsFIELD. I wish I knew. We 
passed four school bills out of committees, 
passed one of them through the Senate. But 
we are just marking time to see what the 
House will do, and that will determine in 
large part what we will do. 

Mr. StTrawser. Senator MANSFIELD, what 
are you and the other Senators hearing from 
back home? 

How is this getting across to the voters? 
We hear that the Republicans think they 
are going to make big gains in 1962. 

Senator MansFietp, I think the Repub- 
licans have been strengthened since the 
November election. The proposal that this 
is a spending Congress and a spending ad- 
ministration is achieving some headway. 
The Republicans are saying it is all right to 
spend as much as you want on defense, but 
go slow on the domestic spending. They 
are operating in a way which I think will 
be politically advantageous to them. I don’t 
blame them. It is a good tactic. But I think 
we have to take care of both the domestic 
and the foreign fronts at the same time if 
we can, and it is going to take money to 
take care of both. 

Mr. CHurcH. Were you saying then, sir, 
that the Republicans are right when they 
say they will pick up some seats in 1962? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I would say that 
things look a little more encouraging for 
them now than they did last November. 
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Mr. Downs. Well, you seem to have gotten 
over the economic hump, and the recession 
that we heard so much about at the begin- 
ning of the year is rapidly disappearing. 
How much can this be claimed as the 
achievement of the Kennedy administration, 
or how much is this just a momentum of 
our own economy coming back? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I think that some of 
the measures taken by President Kennedy 
in his position as the Chief Executive did 
help to slow the downturn in the economy. 
However, I do not think that we have recov- 
ered purely because of Democratic policies. 
It is the way the economic cycle works. I 
think there is credit enough to go all the 
way around. I think that the President, 
though, made a significant contribution. 

. ~~ * * a 


Mr. Downs. Well, there was some talk 
that when LyNDON JOHNSON stepped upstairs 
to the Vice-Presidency, that he was going 
to continue to operate the Senate. This 
has not been true. You have been the op- 
erating man on the floor. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, LyNDON JOHN- 
son, in my opinion, was the greatest majority 
leader the Senate has ever had. I don’t 
operate the Senate. I try to do what I can 
on behalf of my colleagues, both Democratic 
and Republican, in accord and cooperation 
with Huspert HuMPHREY, who is the majority 
whip and GreorGe SmaTHERS, who is the sec- 
retary of the conference. And then, of 
course, we have a very good sidekick on the 
other side in Everett DIRKSEN who, in my 
opinion, is one of the outstanding leaders 
the Senate has ever had, too. 

. o . * * 

Mr. Downs. Well, to get back to this cam- 
paign, the 1962 campaign, which is going to 
be an interesting one, because the policies 
of the New Frontier administration are going 
to be tested, what do you foresee as the 
major issues? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, next year it will be 
foreign policy. For the next decade it will 
be foreign policy and I think we might as 
well recognize that, and prepare ourselves 
accordingly. If some accommodation is not 
reached, we are going to have to continue to 
spend tens of billions of dollars in our de- 
fense, and in the promulgation of our foreign 
policy. Of course, you cannot disassociate 
domestic policy from that. But the prime 
factor is going to be our relations with other 
countries overseas and most importantly 
with the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Downs. Have you been satisfied with 
the cooperation and contacts with the White 
House? For example, under the Eisenhower 
administration the Republicans were scream- 
ing that they often felt cut off and isolated. 
Are you advised in advance of policy? Are 
you called in and asked for your advice? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Oh, sometimes; very 
rarely. 

I think that is the way it should be, be- 
cause under the Constitution the responsi- 
bility is the President’s or through his agent, 
the Secretary of State. As far as the Con- 
gress is concerned, both Republicans and 
Democrats, I think, have had a good deal 
cf easier access to the White House under 
President Kennedy than they ever did under 
President Eisenhower. 

Mr. Srrawser. You are an independent 
thinker in many ways, Senator MANSFIELD, 
and so is Chairman FULBRIGHT, of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. Do you think 
your independent and sometimes differing 
views are appreciated by the White House? 

Senator MansFIELp. I think so. 

Mr. CuurcH. That is quite a spread some- 
times there between you and Mr. FULBRIGHT. 
How could they be happy about two such 
important Members of the U.S. Senate, the 
majority leader and the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, I think that 
President Kennedy has served long enough 
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in the House and Senate, 14 years, to under- 
stand the practical situation as it applies to 
the Congress, and he doesn’t expect to have 
things all his own way. He recognizes points 
of differences. But he realizes, and so do 
we, that he and he alone makes the ultimate 
decisions. 
* * cs * * 


Mr. Downs. Thank you very much for ap- 
pearing on “Capital Cloakroom.” 





BERLIN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be inserted at this point in the Recorp a 
statement I made to the press on August 
26 relative to the Berlin situation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD 


The situation in Berlin seems to be edg- 
ing toward the point where either a colli- 
sion or an explosion can take place. The 
collision could be brought about by the 
Soviet Union and the Western powers keep- 
ing on the same track until they come 
together, and the explosion could be gen- 
erated through an incident, an accident, or 
& provocation. 

As I have indicated previously, a possi- 
bility for a “third way” must be found; a 
possibility which does not endanger our 
rights in West Berlin on our rights of ac- 
cess to and exit from West Berlin to West 
Germany. Beyond the defense of those 
rights against unilateral change by others, 
as I have said many times, I am not wedded 
to any particular situation at Berlin. 

I am of the belief that other situations, 
other ways can be found which are better 
than those which have now existed for so 
many years despite the changes which have 
occurred since the end of World War II. 

Mr. Khrushchev, in his public statements, 
has insisted that the situation in Berlin 
must be changed. He has also stated that 
the changes will not infringe upon our 
rights in that city, including the rights of 
access to West Berlin. While he has indi- 
cated the changes which he desires, he has 
not set forth in specifics how Western rights 
would be protected. 

What we need, if there is to be peace as 
well as change at Berlin, is an elaboration 
of what the changes which EKEhrushchev 
proposes may mean. For example: 

1. Mr. Khrushchev has contended that 
the East Germans can succeed to Soviet 
occupation rights in East Berlin by unilat- 
eral action. Does he recognize equally, 
then, that West Germans can succeed to 
Western rights of occupation in and access 
to West Berlin by unilateral action of the 
Western Powers? 

2. Mr. Khrushchev insists that the routes 
of access to Berlin will remain open after 
he signs a peace treaty with East Germany. 
He says that there will be “any” guarantees 
necessary to achieve this end. But what 
kind of guarantees? Will East Germany 
have control of the routes of access after a 
peace treaty is signed? Will Russian forces 
remain in control of them? Will they be 
transferred to the Western Powers whose 
forces remain in West Berlin, which would 
be most logical inasmuch as the Soviet 
Union is the nation which desires to with- 
draw from its occupational responsibility? 
Or, if control is transferred to the East 
Germans, will the Soviet Union recognize 
and support the right of the Western na- 
tions to use whatever means may be neces- 
sary to guarantee access to Berlin if it 
should subsequently be impeded? 

These are some of the questions which 
must be faced and answered soon. These 
are questions which can be discussed 
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through negotiations at the ambassadorial 
level or, if need be, at a foreign ministers 
conference, Mr. Khrushchev has stated that 
we should sit down at a table and nego- 
tiate. These questions can form the sub- 
stance of negotiations. They should be 
considered in private, without benefit of 
publicity and with a desire to avert a col- 
lision or an explosion. It is not so impor- 
tant who many initiate negotiations or in 
what circumstances they may be initiated. 
The people of the world would be grateful to 
whoever had the courage to initiate nego- 
tiations. It is not a question of negotiat- 
ing through fear. It is not a question of 
giving up our rights in West Berlin and 
the routes thereto, It is a question of the 
substance of the negotiations and the sin- 
cerity of the desire to find mutually satis- 
factory answers to the kind of questions 
which I have enumerated and the skill of 
the diplomacy by which these answers are 
sought. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
previous comments on the Berlin situa- 
tion, going back to early 1959, I have 
emphasized time and again that we 
needed to stand firm on our rights and 
the rights of freedom in Berlin. At the 
same time, I have suggested that changes 
in the situation in that city were likely 
whether we pursued them or not, but 
with an effective diplomatic initiative 
the changes might be turned to the ad- 
vantage of all the parties concerned, to- 
ward peace rather than war. 

As the Senate knows, Mr. President, 
one suggestion for a diplomatic initia- 
tive, for negotiations, was built on the 
concept of the international control of 
all Berlin—free West Berlin and Com- 
munist East Berlin—under effective 
guarantees, as an interim measure until 
such time as all of Germany might be 
unified. 

For a complex of reasons, Mr. Presi- 
dent—perhaps very valid and unavoid- 
able reasons—a change of that kind was 
never pursued by a vigorous Western 
diplomacy. We are now confronted with 
the actuality of change at Berlin, a uni- 
lateral change on the part of the Soviet 
Union within their zone of occupation. 
This change, Mr. President, creates a 
situation of far greater tension than that 
which previously existed and very dan- 
gerous to the interests of all concerned— 
including the Soviet Union, whether Mr. 
Khrushchev realizes it or not. For it has 
brought closer than ever before, not a 
durable peace, but rather the danger of 
nuclear war by collision or explosion. 

The recent closing of the Berlin bor- 
der, Mr. President, would seem to make 
improbable the effective pursuit of a 
policy of internationalizing all of Ber- 
lin—Communist East and free West Ber- 
lin—such as was proposed more than 2 
years ago and reiterated in June this 
year. 

The question remains: Are any nego- 
tiations, now that this possibility has re- 
ceded, compatible with the concept of 
standing firm on Western rights and the 
rights of freedom in what has become, 
by unilateral Communist action, a deeper 
truncation of Berlin? I still believe that 
any lasting progress toward a solution 
of the problem of peaceful unification of 
Germany must encompass the peaceful 
unification of Berlin, all Berlin. But 
what of the interim? What, if anything, 
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is there to negotiate now that the wedge 
of division has been driven deeper into 
Berlin? If Western rights to be in and 
to have access to that city, if the right of 
freedo1a to be present in Berlin, are not 
negotiable—and they are not—what, 
then, is there to negotiate? 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the 
only point on which negotiations are ad- 
missible is the “how” of these rights. 
How is the position of freedom to be pro- 
tected? How are Western rights of ac- 
cess and presence to be safeguarded if 
the Soviet Union withdraws from its 
occupational responsibilities as it insists 
that it will do in the near future? 

The important point is not who may 
initiate negotiations in a search for an- 
swers to these questions. What is im- 
portant is the substance of negotiations. 
The Soviet Union has undertaken uni- 
laterally to revise the situation at Berlin 
and contemplates revising it throughout 
East Germany, along the routes of ac- 
cess, by signing a peace treaty with the 
East German Government. So far the 
changes have affected only the zone of 
its own occupational responsibilities. 
But if the Soviet Union means to have 
peace, the responsibility rests with that 
nation to spell out in particulars how 
it means to safeguard the rights of the 
Western Powers of presence and access 
and the rights of freedom in Berlin be- 
fore it proceeds with further changes in 
this situation. If the Soviet Union is 
prepared to do that then there is a func- 
tion for negotiation. If they are not, 
there is a place only for propaganda and 
posing in any meetings which may take 
place at whatever level. 

The point of no return is very close at 
Berlin and along the routes of access. 
The danger of the explosion or collision 
is real. It may still be possible to check 
or reverse the trend which has now be- 
gun but time is running out. There is 
no room left for bluff; there is only room 
for blunder. The responsibility of every 
responsible leader is to seek through 
sober negotiations to forestall a world- 
wide catastrophe. 





TRIBUTES TO SENATOR BUSH 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Farm- 
ington Valley Herald, of Farmington, 
Conn., which appeared in its August 10 
issue. The editorial is a very fine 
analysis of the services in the Senate of 
our colleague, the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH], and is also a 
tribute to his qualities asa man. I know 
it will be read with great interest by 
many people throughout the country 
who know Senator BusxH personally or 
who know of his distinguished career, 
and the editorial will be read with par- 
ticular interest by the Members of the 
Senate, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, because they will know it reflects 
accurately their judgment of his service 
in the Senate and his character. 

We know that Senator Prescott BusH 
is one of the ablest and most effective 
Members of the U.S. Senate. He is 
respected in the Senate for his ability 
and his leadership and for the qualities 
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of integrity and courage which are mani- 
fest in everything he says and does. 

We have no doubt that he will con- 
tinue to serve his State and country in 
the Senate. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. The qualities which 
have made Senator Prescott BUSH sO 
able and so valued a Member of the Sen- 
ate are those which have earned for him 
the respect of all his colleagues, on both 
sides of the aisle. He has been an able, 
thoughtful, earnest, and well-informed 
Senator; his services are of great value 
to this body; and his interest in his home 
State of Connecticut and its welfare and 
its problems has been demonstrated 
throughout his term here, and will con- 
tinue to be of value to Connecticut and 
to the Nation. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Kentucky yield to 
me? 

Mr.COOPER. Iyield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky. It has been my pleasure 
to have served with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH] during the en- 
tire time of my tenure as a Member of 
the Senate; and I have found him to be 
not only a faithful and valuable friend, 
but, more important, a valuable Member 
of this body. 

Through my friends in Connecticut, 
I know that they realize his great worth, 
and I am certain that Senator Busx will 
be returned by the people of Connecticut 
at the next election. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
very glad the able Senator from Arizona 
has spoken in regard to this matter. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am honored to asso- 
ciate myself with the coments made by 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky and the other Senators who just 
now have spoken. 

It was not very many days ago that 
the Senate engaged in a debate in regard 
to the level of expenditures recom- 
mended by the administration in the 
field of housing; and it was the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusH] who stood 
on this floor and led the fight in favor of 
holding the line. The House conferees 
had demanded that the Senate bill be 
increased by $1,200 million, above what 
the administration itself had asked for. 
The distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH], with courage and 
clarity, led the fight against such fiscal 
irresponsibility. The Senator from Con- 
necticut performed a brave, valiant, and 
patriotic service on that occasion, and on 
many others. I hope the people of Con- 
necticut and the people of the United 
States may enjoy his honorable and con- 
structive services to this Government for 
many years to come. 

I. thank the Senator from Kentucky 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to me? 

Mr. COOPER. — I yield. 
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Mr. WILEY. I wish to join with all 
the other Senators who have spoken in 
regard to the character, the ability, and 
the fine service Senator Prescott BusuH 
has rendered to the State of Connecti- 
cut and to the Nation. I could speak at 
length and in detail in regard to his out- 
standing service, altough I am sure it 
is not necessary that I do so at this 
time. I hope the people of his State will 
realize that his service here has been 
most constructive and has been the kind 
that makes a real statesman. 

So I am very glad to join with all the 
other Senators who have spoken in say- 
ing thanks for a good man. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THEN WE’RE IN TROUBLE, Too 

The weekend news from Washington car- 
ried a statement by Senator VANCE HARTKE, 
of Indiana, chairman of the Democratic 
senatorial campaign committee, to the ef- 
fect that Senator Prescotr BusH had been 
warned that he was in trouble with his bid 
for reelection to the U.S. Senate. While 
such statements, and many more besides, 
will be made to generate interest in the 1962 
elections, it seems to us that such a state- 
ment carries a disturbing element. 

At the present time, Senator BusH has 
no opponent, either in the Republican 
Party or the Democratic Party. After the 
political conventions have been held, there 
will be a Democratic nominee to oppose him, 
chosen possibly from the field of hopefuls 
that includes Lee, Kowalski, and Ribicoff. 

But much more important than the cali- 
ber of the opposition is the character, the 
service, and ability of Prescotr Busu during 
his tenure in the U.S. Senate. Most of us 
in the valley got to know him shortly after 
the floods of 1955, when we found him to be 
a man of deep compassion, boundless energy, 
and an unquenchable thirst for service to 
his State and constitutents. 

In the 6 years that have intervened, 
Senator BusH has demonstrated many times 
over that he possesses ability, understand- 
ing, integrity, dedication, and energy to a 
remarkable degree. No person is too small 
for his attention, nor too big for his sta- 
ture. On top of everything else, he’s got 
guts, too. 

HARTKE has to be talking through his hat, 
for if the man who is one of the most able 
men in the entire Congress of the United 
States is in trouble, then the United States 
itself must be in dire straits, indeed. Since 
Oliver Elisworth first represented Connecti- 
cut in the U.S. Senate in 1789, few of the 
49 men have served her as well as PRESCOTT 
BusH. We're not in trouble so long as men 
of Busn’s caliber represent us, and he won't 
be in trouble so long as we can see the dif- 
ference between night and day. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise to 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
Senator Busu, of Connecticut. I believe 
he represents a very effective point of 
view in the Senate, aside from his in- 
dividual effectiveness as a Senator, to 
which reference has been made today. 

I find that his views on money and 
credit, with which I sometimes do not 
agree, are nonetheless so informed as to 
make me feel that the mosaic of in- 
formation and expert advice available to 
us in the Senate is, because of men like 
Prescott Busu, one of the best in exist- 
ence in any legislative body in the world. 
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I think the State of Connecticut has 
done us all a service in sending him to 
the Senate. He has as fine a body of 
information, as interesting and provoca- 
tive an outlook on the way in which the 
economy of our country and of the world 
should be organized, as any Senator. As 
for me, I think to lose Senator BusH 
would be an absolutely irreplaceable loss 
to the Senate. I hope very much the 
people of Connecticut will send him back 
to us. I am proud to be a witness to 
his capacity, his skill, and his real con- 
tribution to the Senate. 





NEEDED: NEW DYNAMIC-PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL OFFENSIVE AGAINST 
COMMUNISTS 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 

morning newspapers state that Premier 

Khrushchev says he is ready for talks 

on Berlin. As I read the articles, I re- 

membered there was a man named 

Chamberlain, the head of the British 

Government, who had a talk with Hitler, 

and Hitler sold him a “bill of goods.” 

Then Hitler broke his word. So, in- 

stead of “peace in our time,” there was 

“war in our time.” 

In our negotiations with Khrushchev, 
we must bear in mind that Chamberlain- 
Hitler incident. 

Shortly we shall have a report from 
the conference committee in relation to 
the funds that are being made available 
for Latin America. The conference at 
Punta del Este resulted in noble ideas 
and far-reaching promises. It was an 
attempt to achieve an orderly revolution 
in Latin America. Now, in spite of the 
terms of the foreign-aid bill, we know 
that the real responsibility for making 
progress will be that of the people of 
South America and their leaders. Right 
now, Brazil is having her troubles. The 
trouble with South America, of course, 
has been between the “haves” and “have- 
nots.” The Latin Americans themselves 
will have to take hold of their economic 
and social problems. Upon their shoul- 
ders rests the responsibility to marshal 
their resources, bring about equitable tax 
laws, and see that there is expansion, 
agriculturally and industrially. 

Unless this is done, our aid will be of 
no avail. If we shove this economic aid 
into South America without there being 
cooperation in the direction that I have 
suggested—I mean fundamental reforms 
as indicated—then our aid may aggra- 
vate social and political tensions. We 
seem to have little choice, however, but 
to go ahead. Unless you are able to 
guide the forces toward the values that 
we have suggested, Moscow will take a 
hand and channel the political and so- 
cial structure into its way of thinking 
and living. 

The world situation is such that, while 
we cannot intervene in South America, 
we do owe an obligation to ourselves and 
the South Americans to see that our 
resources that we pour in there are being 
well used, and not wasted on unsound 
projects, or shipped off, by the “haves,” 
to bank accounts in other lands. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time available to the Senator 
from Wisconsin in the morning hour has 
expired. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Wisconsin may proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senator 
from Wisconsin may proceed for 3 more 
minutes. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the free 
world—indeed all the people of the 
globe—have a great stake in peaceful set- 
tlement of the Berlin crisis. 

To successfully meet and triumph over 
the challenge laid down by the Reds, the 
Western alliance, serving as the stand- 
ard bearer of freedom, must maintain, 
ef course, a maximum degree of unity. 
However, I believe this must be active, 
not inactive, unity. In Berlin, for exam- 
ple, Khrushchev is running with the ball, 
militarily, psychologically, economically, 
politically. 

Meanwhile, the West appears to be too 
greatly preoccupied with just keeping its 
team organized. 

In my judgment, however, we must 
get up off our sedentary solidarity and, 
shoulder to shoulder, march forward to 
undertake a dynamic diplomatic-psy- 
chological counteroffensive; continue to 
maintain, of course, a strong military 
deterrent against massive attack; and 
flexibly parry the jabbing harassments 
of the Reds. 

Within the past days, Mr. Khrushchev 
has violated standards of international 
conduct in the following ways: 

Broken postwar agreements by slam- 
ming shut the Iron Curtain. 

Engaged in provocative acts on the 
border between the East and West Zones 
of Berlin. 

Committed economic 
against West Berlin. 

Denied the rights of self-determina- 
tion to the people of East Berlin and 
East Germany. 

Challenged legitimate rights of the 
West to free access to the city, and other 
misdeeds. 

Meanwhile, he has falsely accused the 
West of a wide range of provocative acts. 
And he gets away with it. 

Is the West tonguetied? Must we 
stand idly and silently by while the Reds 
themselves commit dangerous threats to 
peace—brand us as black provocateurs 
threatening peace? 

Now, it is true that from time to time 
the West “talks back.” All too often, 
however, these are indistinct, weak- 
voiced rebuttals to Red charges, often 
cloaked, or lost in hypercomplex diplo- 
matic language. 

Strangely, the Western nations, many 
priding themselves on long traditions 
of high standards of diplomacy, find 
themselves handicapped in this crisis 
by loss of voice, by lack of ingenuity in 
proposing counterattacks, by ineffective 
counterpunching, by general inability to 
meet the Red tactics and maneuvers, 
particularly in propaganda. 

The United States, for example—in its 
free enterprise system—has reflected a 
genius for salesmanship for such things 
as: soap, cigarettes, automobiles, cos- 
metics—you name it. 

Paradoxically, however, we have not 
created successful enough techniques 
for selling: principles, ideals, legal facts, 
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or truth—certainly not to the degree 
necessary to cope with the distortions 
created by the Red propaganda machine. 

If we are not to be made the silent 
villian of the Soviet-staged power play 
in Berlin, then we need a stronger, 
clearer voice for Western policy. Among 
other things, this necessarily includes: 

First. Presenting our case—right and 
just—to the court of world opinion. 

Second. Baring flagrant violations of 
international good conduct by the Com- 
munists. 

Third. Reemphasizing—harping upon, 
if necessary—the need for self-determi- 
nation by the Berliners and all Germans 
on, for example, such questions as: The 
status of the city of Berlin; and unifica- 
tion or nonunification of Germany. 

Day by day, there is a dangerous 
heightening of tensions—a pillbox hard- 
ening of East-West positions—advance- 
ment toward a military showdown— 
with all its dreadful implications for 
peace and the survival of humanity. 

Between now and such a military 
showdown, however, there is time— 
precious time—which can, and should, 
be utilized by the West: First, to under- 
take a more dynamic, psychological, 
diplomatic, political counteroffensive; 
second, refute Red propaganda; third, 
muster support for the Western posi- 
tion among the nondirectly involved 
nations of the world; and fourth, create 
constructive alternatives for solution of 
the crisis. 

The time to act is now—not after the 
nuclear-warheaded rockets are firing. 

Yesterday, I was privileged to discuss 
other aspects of this challenge is a 
broadcast over radio station WGN, Chi- 
cago. I request unanimous consent to 
have excerpts from this address printed 
at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS OF HON. ALEXANDER 
WILEY 

Day by day, the Communists attempt to 

carry out new types of harassment to the 
West. The first steps in the Kremlin’s dan- 
gerous campaign included: slamming shut 
the Iron Curtain between East and West 
Berlin; challenges to utilization of the air 
corridors by the West; and other provocative 
acts. 
Now, let’s face it: Mr. Khrushchev is dead 
set on attempting to choke off West Berlin. 
From all evidence, he is willing to push the 
world to the brink of a third world war. 

In the harrowing days ahead, then, we 
can expect more border incidents; deliberate 
attempts to delay, or obstruct, access to the 
city by the West; interference with the in- 
ternal life of the West Berliners; and other 
efforts to snuff out the light of this beacon 
of freedom within the Red orbit. 

The Red campaign, too, includes threats 
of signing a separate peace treaty between 
the Soviet Union and East Germany. Real- 
istically, this would—if it occurs at all—only 
be a deceptive ritual. For Khrushchev will 
still be pulling the strings; and the East 
German puppet government will be dancing 
to the tune played in Moscow. 

To withstand such a barrage of provoca- 
tion, however, we will need to be alert, 
strong, but not trigger happy. Khrushchev 
would probably like nothing better than to 
have us take countermeasures that would 
provide justification—in the eyes of the 
world—for further Communist aggression. 
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In attempting to cope with such threats 
te peace, the West, unfortunately, finds it- 
self in an extremely difficult position. Why? 
Because our now that East-West 
positions are relatively hardened and dead- 
locked—is essentially defensive, rather than 
offensive. 

To protect Western rights, obligations, and 
interests, however, we will need to: stand 
firm to repel and broadscale attacks by the 
Communists; utilize flexible diplomatic and 
military footwork in parrying provocations; 
and undertake a more dynamic psychologi- 
cal-diplomatic offensive to brand the Krem- 
lin’s deliberately created crises in Berlin as 
a threat and danger to world peace. 

Particularly, I believe, we need renewed, 
more expansive efforts to educate world 
opinion on the issues at stake in Berlin. 
Why? Because the weight of global 
opinion—bearing on an East-West dead- 
lock—may well be a strongly influencing 
factor in determining the outcome. 

On global broadcasting systems—as well 
as behind the scenes—the Communists are 
busy telling their story—and distorting the 
Western position. 

What are we doing? Is the West being 
left at the post? 

For our own security, this had better not 
happen. Why? Because in the event of a 
showdown, this could do immeasurable 
damage to our cause. It could affect not 
only the outcome of the Berlin crisis, but, if 
war is averted now, future contests between 
freedom and communism. 

Fundamentally, the Western position is 
morally and legally right. But we must not 
hide our light under a bushel. We cannot, 
for example, take it for granted that less 
directly involved nations will automatically 
know, and understand, the true facts in- 
volved in the crisis. Rather, we must clearly 
present the picture for comprehension by 
the global mind. 

To succeed in Berlin, then, our actions 
must equal—and surpass—the ingenuity of 
the many-pronged political, psychological, 
military, economic Red offensive. 





REMOVING THE SAPEGUARD 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, recently 
the Senate had before it the question of 
mutual security legislation. The Presi- 
dent of the United States requested that 
the program for the Development Loan 
Fund be authorized for 5 years, and 
that Congress write into the proposed 
legislation authorization for Treasury 
borrowing, or what is more popularly 
known as back-door spending. Some of 
us in the Senate contended that Con- 
gress ought not to abdicate its constitu- 
tional responsibility. We opposed what 
the administration requested. Some of 
us who have favored mutual security in 
the past, and who do so today, urged 
that the administration be given long- 
term authorization, but that Congress 
continue to discharge its constitutional 
obligations of determining each year the 
amount of money to be expended by the 
administration in the entire mutual se- 
curity program, precisely as is the rule 
generally with respect to the laws which 
govern this country. 

On August 18, the Los Angeles Herald 
Express published an excellent editorial 
on this subject entitled “Removing the 
Safegard.” The editorial indicates that 
Congress ought not to abandon what the 
Founding Fathers gave to this legisla- 
tive branch with respect to authority 
over the purse strings. I agree. 
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This is not the first time that this 
problem has been before us. In 1959, 
under the administration of President 
Eisenhower, certain Senators wanted 
Congress to abandon its control over the 
purse strings in a fashion somewhat 
similar to that recommended this year 
by the Kennedy administration. Some 
of us objected to it in 1959. We object 
to it again in 1961. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial be printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

REMOVING THE SAFEGUARD 


President Kennedy asked authority from 
Congress to be allowed to borrow $8.8 billion 
over the next 5 years to finance long-range 
development loans as a part of the foreign- 
aid bill. 

But why for 5 years or even 4 years? 
There is no assurance that Mr. Kennedy 
even will be President then. Someone else 
might be elected; someone else will have 
hold of the purse strings. 

The President’s argument is that he wants 
the 5-year term authority, because it would 
enable the administration to undertake 
long-range projects on a businesslike basis 
without the danger of interference by Con- 
gress, which might decide not to advance 
the money. 

But that is what we would not like to see, 
the abandonment by Congress of its power 
to carefully oversee, and to deny, the squan- 
dering of billions of dollars if it feels such 
expenditures are not in the people’s in- 
terest. 

It would be a complete surrender of Con- 
gress power to check extravagances. It 
would be a givein to dictatorship at the top. 

Senator THomas J. Dopp, Democrat, of 
Connecticut, proposed an amendment to the 
aid bill which would flatly prohibit any as- 
sistance to Communist regimes behind the 
Iron. Curtain. 

In this connection, 
clared: 

“Aid to the Communists, in whatever 
guise, strengthens their war machines, rein- 
forces their reign of terror against their 
own people, helps them to hide their fail- 
ures, lends them respectability, breaks the 
spirit of underground resistance, and weak- 
ens the free world by diverting our re- 
sources from our own vital needs.” 

Our principal fear is that if the long-range 
bill should be there might be 
wrongful diversion of the taxpayers’ billions, 
without the safeguard of congressional ap- 
proval. 

No matter how much the committees or 
Congress might oppose any of these loan 
proposals, they would have no power to 
stop the spend boys, even when the spenders 
are dead wrong. 

Although we know this is a period of 
emergency, there is no good reason for Con- 
gress to abandon its power to hold the Na- 
tion’s purse strings. 


Senator Dopp de- 





CONCERN FOR THE CONSUMER 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
was interesting to me to note in this 
morning’s issue of the Washington Post 
that the National Association of Manu- 
facturers is now coming over to a point 
of view that many Senators have long 
espoused, and that is concern for the 
consumer. However, the editorial to 
which I have referred indicates that the 
NAM is taking a positive tack. They 
now fear the consumer may suffer from 
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a labeling provision that is suggested 
regarding some of the plastic and ply- 
wood uses of wood. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SIMULATED PERIL 

A new threat to the spirit of free enter- 
prise has been lately discerned by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. Sey- 
eral Congressmen are attempting to require 
labeling of products that may be painted 
to look like wood but, like the wolf in 
grandmother's bed, are not quite what they 
seem. If a table is made of plastic or tin 
printed to resemble mahogany, it would have 
to be marked “simulated.” This, according 
to the NAM, would lead to widespread de- 
ception of the public. 

The very word “simulated” carries a con- 
notation of trashiness, the NAM fears, cal- 
culated to blight the sale of goods that, in 
the larger design of things, are perhaps better 
made of hardboard and sheet steel than 
oak. The public would be misled into think- 
ing there was something the matter with 
these articles. A warning of this sort would 
only create more problems for the consumer 
than it solves, according to the association, 
For one thing, it would make him wonder 
what he was getting for his money. That 
thought always creates problems among con- 
sumers, as the NAM knows. 

On the other hand, behind these bills one 
can perceive the same generous and com- 
petitive spirit that for years lobbied diligently 
to prevent manufacturers from coloring mar- 
garine yellow. This is one of the rare in- 
stances in which one is quite justified in 

tting himself the luxury of opposing 
both sides of the question. 





AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION BY 
JUDICIAL FIAT 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point, an interest- 
ing discussion of the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the school desegregation cases 
of 1954, commonly referred to as Brown 
against Board of Education, by a very 
distinguished constitutional lawyer of 
Seattle, Wash., the Honorable Alfred J. 
Schweppe. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

SEPARATE STATEMENT OF ALFRED J. SCHWEPPE, 
OF SEATTLE, WASH. 


(Partial dissent from report of the stand- 
ing committee on the bill of rights of the 
American Bar Association presented at the 
annual convention at St. Louis, Mo., August 
1961.) 

While I agree with the committee’s state- 
ment that during the past year “the most 
conspicuous constitutional problem has in- 
volved the 14th amendment and race rela- 
tions,” I cannot subscribe to the statement 
“that the outcome of the public school cases 
of 1954 was by no means surprising to one 
who evaluated the preceding series of adjudi- 
cations.” 

Being on the public record with the oppo- 
site opinion (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 104, 
pt. 11, p. 14380), I am unable to endorse that 
statement. To one who, both academically 
and professionally, has closely followed the 
course of the Supreme Court for many years, 
the Brown and Bolling cases and the ra- 
tionale of those decisions as judicial rulings 
under the Constitution came as a tremen- 
dous shock, 
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I disagree strongly with those who claim 
that the Brown and Bolling cases were fore- 
shadowed in such cases as Sipuel v. Board of 
Regents of the Univ. of Okla., 332 U.S. 631 
(1948); Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U.S. 629 
(1950); and McLaurin v. Okla. State Regents, 
339 U.S. 637 (1950). The cases just cited 
were based squarely upon the separate and 
equal doctrine under the equal protection 
clause, in that in those cases equal facilities 
in certain institutions of higher education 
had not been provided at the time the Negro 
students applied for entrance to exclusively 
white State-supported universities. 

Those decisions, dealing with equal facil- 
ities at the college level, can hardly be said 
to be a precedent for the radical change in 
constitutional doctrine contained in the 
Brown and Bolling cases in 1954, dealing 
with elementary and secondary educational 
systems which had been set up at great cost 
over many decades in reliance upon what 
appeared to be a constitutional pattern that 
was thoroughly and unanimously settled at 
the Federal level as late as the Gong Lum 
case in 1927 and fully recognized in later 
cases, unless Congress, exercising its legisla- 
tive grant of power under the 14th amend- 
ment, should otherwise declare. 

Congress under section 5 of the 14th 
amendment had “power to enforce, by appro- 
priate legislation,” the equal protection 
clause contained therein. That body had 
the primary constitutional duty to carry out 
the intent of the amendment. The very 
Congress that proposed the 14th amendment, 
from the beginning, and all subsequent Con- 
gresses down to the date of the school deci- 
sions in 1954, had expressed their intent as 
to equal protection by providing for separate 
but equal schools in the District of Columbia 
and for equal treatment in the States. 

The 14th amendment, adopted July 28, 
1868, was proposed by the 39th Congress on 
June 16, 1866 (14 Stat. 358). On July 23, 
1866, the same 39th Congress passed a bill 
requiring school moneys in the cities of 
Washington and Georgetown to be divided 
proportionately between white and colored 
schools (14 Stat. 216), and on July 28, 1866, 
it passed a bill setting aside certain lands 
in Washington, D.C., for colored schools. 
Separate schools for colored children in the 
District of Columbia were provided by the 
act of July 11, 1862. In the tough Civil 
Rights Act of 1870 imposed by a punitively 
minded North-dominated Congress and sub- 
sequent statutes enacted in the seventies to 
enforce the 14th amendment, no provision 
was made for integrated schools. On March 
3, 1873, Congress reenacted an act governing 
colored schools in the District of Columbia 
(17 Stat. 619). As late as 1946 in the school 
lunch legislation (42 U.S.C, 1760) Congress 
provided that if a State maintained sepa- 
rate schools for minority and majority races 
the money should not be available “unless 
a just and equitable distribution is made 
within the State.”” Without cataloging all 
of the enactments, it is utterly unthinkable 
historically that the framers of the 14th 
amendment intended white and colored 
schools to be integrated, and that the identi- 
cal Congress and subsequent Congresses 
completely misinterpreted that intent by 
passing unconstitutional legislation for al- 
most a hundred years. Yet the intent of the 
framers of the amendment was the only 
question before the Court in 1954. 

My views on the Court’s conduct in these 
1954 public school cases are set forth in U.S. 
News & World Report, October 24, 1958, 
pages 110-112, in part, as follows: 

“When the Court, in the first Brown v. 
Board of Education school-segregation case, 
in 1954, found the history of the 14th 
amendment to be inconclusive—which was, 
I believe, an understatement—one would 
think a court, acting judicially, would have 
said that, ‘there being no persuasive evi- 
dence of intent of the framers of the amend- 
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ment that the prior decisions of the Court 
are wrong, those decisions must stand, with 
the subject matter left to Congress or the 
amendatory process, as the Court has so 
often heretofore said about policy matter.’ 

“Just a few words about the prior de- 
cisions to illustrate my point. There were 
a number of applicable earlier precedents, 
the first in 1896, the last in 1950. 

“By way of concrete example, in the Gong 
Lum case of 1927—a school case from the 
State of Mississippi, in which both the ques- 
tion of equal protection of the laws per se 
and the separate-but-equal question under 
the 14th amendment were directly raised— 
the Supreme Court, then composed of Chief 
Justice Taft and Justices Holmes, Brandeis, 
Stone, Van Devanter, McReynolds, Suther- 
land, Butler, and Sanford, unanimously de- 
cided both questions in favor of the segre- 
gated schools provided for by the constitu- 
tion of the State of Mississippi (see detailed 
comments, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 104, 
pt. 11, p. 14380). 

“Indeed, Chief Justice Taft, writing the 
opinion of the unanimous Court, said: “Were 
this a new question it would call for very 
full argument and consideration, but we 
think that it is the same question which 
has been many times decided to be within 
the constitutional power of the State legis- 
lature to settle without intervention of the 
Federal courts under the Federal Consti- 
tution.’ 

“Thus in 1954 the present Supreme Court 
reversed precedents upholding segregated- 
school legislation not written alone in 1896, 
although the Court in Plessy v. Ferguson 
was much closer in time to the intent of the 
14th amendment than it was 60 years later, 
but a decision rendered unanimously in 
1927 by a great Court headed by Chief Jus- 
tice Taft, and including among its mem- 
bership Justices Holmes, Brandeis, and 
Stone, whose names are commonly asso- 
ciated with a liberal view of the Constitu- 
tion in the field of individual rights. 

“It will be especially noted that the dis- 
tinguished 1927 Court considered itself 
bound by the long-established precedents, 
and that it was not within judicial compe- 
tence to upset a constitutional interpreta- 
tion so long settled. 

“There is no question that the decisions 
in the Brown and Bolling cases in May of 
1954, giving a completely new meaning to 
the Constitution, were a violent shock to 
those who believe in constitutional stability 
and constitutional precedent, and who look 
upon the judges of the Supreme Court as 
declarers of law rather than as social en- 
gineers, since changes in the social order, 
insofar as they fall within the Federal do- 
main, seem clearly to have been left to Con- 
gress or the amendment process by those 
who wrote the Constitution and its various 
added provisions. 

“Chief Justice John Marshall said in the 
great case of Marbury v. Madison: ‘It is em- 
phatically the province and duty of the ju- 
dicial department to say what the law is.’ 

“There is no doubt what the law was at 
11:59 a.m. on May 17, 1954. It had been 
definitely settled in Gong Lum in 1927, and 
in other cases. In 1938, Chief Justice 
Hughes, speaking for a majority of himself 
and Justices Brandeis, Stone, Black, Reed, 
and Roberts, had said in Missouri ez rel 
Gaines v. Canada (305 U.S. 337): “The State 
has sought to fulfill that obligation by fur- 
nishing equal facilities in separate schools, 
a method the validity of which has been 
sustained by our decisions. Plessy v. Fer- 
guson (163 U.S. 587, 544); McCabe v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co. (235 
U.S. 151, 160); Gong Lum v. Rice (275 U.S. 
78, 85, 86). Compare Cumming v. Board of 
Education (175 U.S. 528, 544, 545).’ 

“In fact, in Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U.S. 629 
(1950) the identical Court that decided the 
Brown case in 1954—substituting only Chief 
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Justice Vinson for Chief Justice Warren— 
namely, Justices Black, Reed, Frankfurter, 
Douglas, Jackson, Burton, Clark, and Min- 
ton, rested the decision squarely on the sep- 
arate-but-equal doctrine. 

“But on May 17, 1954, at 1 p.m., all this 
was changed—changed by a judicial amend- 
ment of the Constitution—by a court that, 
instead of declaring ‘what the law is,’ de- 
clared what, in the personal opinion of the 
then-incumbent judges, the law ought to be, 
in spite of a hundred years of Federal and 
State legislation to the contrary, and con- 
trary to judicial decisions long accepted by 
the Court itself as conclusive. 

“How far the Court went overboard in 
1954 is most luridly demonstrated in the 
companion case—Bolling v. Sharpe, a case 
amazingly overlooked most of the time by 
Court critics—in which the Court flagrantly 
amended the due-process clause of the fifth 
amendment by converting it into an equal- 
protection clause. 

“If the Brown v. Board of Education case 
was startling, the companion Bolling case, 
invalidating the segregated-school statutes 
of Congress in the District of Columbia al- 
most 100 years old, was even more startling. 

“The Court decided the Brown case under 
the equal-protection clause of the 14th 
amendment, saying: ‘We hold that the plain- 
tiffs and others similarly situated, for whom 
the actions have been brought, are, by rea- 
son of the segregation complained of, de- 
prived of the equal protection of the laws 
guaranteed by the 14th amendment. This 
disposition makes unnecessary any discus- 
sion, whether such segregation also violates 
the due-process clause of the 14th amend- 
ment.’ 

“But in the companion case of Bolling v. 
Sharpe, decided the same day with reference 
to the District of Columbia’s segregated- 
school statutes enacted by Congress,. the 
Court faced the dilemma that the Federal 
Constitution contains no equal-protection 
clause as a limitation on the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The 14th amendment contains 
both a due-process and an equal-protection 
clause, the due-process clause having been 
taken over verbatim from the fifth amend- 
ment, and adds purposefully an equal-pro- 
tection clause, because that concept was 
deemed and construed not to be embraced 
in due process (see Hurtado v. California). 
But the fifth amendment, applicable to the 
Federal Government, contains only a due- 
process clause. 

“However, the Court that had made the 
psychological ruling in the Brown case was 
equal to the dilemma that it faced in the 
Bolling case. It held that the due-process 
clause of the fifth amendment should be 
deemed also an equal-protection clause as 
respects the Federal Government—a clear 
case of judicial amendment of the Constitu- 
tion 

“When the fifth amendment was adopted 
in 1791, at the instance of the very first 
Congress, importation of slaves was express- 
ly protected in the Federal Constitution un- 
til 1808—article I, section 9—and slaves 
were then considered property protected by 
the due-process clause of the fifth amend- 
ment. 

“Thus a provision of the Federal Consti- 
tution which when adopted in 1791 did not 
prohibit but protected slavery, is now con- 
strued in 1954 to prohibit segregation in 
the public schools of the District of Colum- 
bia. The present Court no longer concerns 
itself with the intent of the Founding 
Fathers or the framers of the 14th 
amendment, but substitutes its own (see 
Ralph T. Catterall, ‘Judicial Self-Restraint,’ 
American Bar Association Journal, Septem- 
ber 1956, p. 829). 

“While I can agree with Bancroft that a 
court decision that violates the Constitution 
is just as void as an act of Congress that 
violates the Constitution who will settle the 
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question? The Bolling case, for example, in 
my opinion, flagrantly and by illogical and 
ludicrous re violates the Constitu- 
tion and indelibly highlights how far the 
Court was making policy in the Brown case 
and changing the 5th amendment to con- 
form to the 14th in the Bolling case (see 
comments printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 104, pt. 11, p. 14380, especially 
p. 14381). 

“Obviously the Court, having made up its 
collective mind to outlaw State statutes and 
constitutional provisions, did not face up to 
the completely different constitutional situ- 
ation in the District; so the judges closed 
their eyes to the text and history of the due- 
process clause of the 5th amendment—and 
as interpreted in the 14th—and completely 
rewrote it, I think, inexcusably.” 

The Court, apparently without realizing it 
(it had expressly decided the Brown case 
under the equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment) actually rendered the equal 
protection clause of that amendment pure 
surplusage, because, notwithstanding the 
contrary history, it found that the equal 
protection concept is embodied in the due 
process clause of the 5th amendment; and 
as everybody knows, the due process concept 
of the 14th was bodily adopted from the 5th. 
As now construed by the present Court, we 
have never needed an equal protection clause 
in the 14th amendment, although hundreds 
of decisions are based on it. This is the 
sort of thing that happens when a court 
abnegates the judicial function and under- 
takes to legislate. 

Having been born and reared in Minne- 
sota, I grew up in an atmosphere free of 
legal restrictions on race, and am in accord 
with the State policies of nonsegregation 
which prevailed in the schools and colleges 
I attended in the Middle West, though I have 
never felt that I should force my opinions 
on southerners who have a different view- 
point and possibly a different experience. 
However, as a lawyer I have been deeply 
concerned over the legal processes by which 
desegregation has been arrived at by the 
Supreme Court in the State and Federal 
segregation cases decided in May 1954 and 
1955. 

I had thought long prior to the school 
cases of 1954, that the continued pressure 


* of the separate and equal doctrine as de- 


clared by Congress and by the Supreme 
Court, the high cost of maintaining segre- 
gated schools of equal stature, the more rapid 
emergence of the colored race under better 
schooling, and the cooperation of the intel- 
ligent persons of both races might in fore- 
seeable time bring about substantial prog- 
ress in this sensitive area, without the 
violent reactions that have since ensued. To 
me it was a problem to be solved by orderly 
evolution, not by a judicial explosion. 
« AS @ matter of principle, I believe that 
nonsegregation is sound and a proper goal 
,to be effected by appropriate constitutional 
means—by the Congress or by constitutional 
amendment at the appropriate time when 
‘the requisite majorities approve; but I deny 
that the Court had the constitutional com- 
petence to effect the change. 

I do not subscribe to the theory that the 
end juistifies the means, however desirable 
the end. 

The committee report mentions President 
Jackson's attitude toward nullification. In 
an earlier period we might have seen a 
demonstration of the attitude toward un- 
palatable Supreme Court decisions ascribed 
to President Jackson, who was both a lawyer 
and an ex-judge of the Tennessee Supreme 
Court. He said: “John Marshall wrote it; 
let him enforce it.” 

But then is not now. 

The course pursued by the Supreme Court 
in the school cases may properly be de- 
scribed as unconstitutional. Mr. Justice 
Brandeis in Erie Railroad v. Tompkins 
304 U.S. 64, 77-78, so described a long series 
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of decisions beginning with Swift v. Tyson, 
16 Pet. 1, written by Justice Story and fol- 
lowed in dozens of later cases. Mr. Justice 
Holmes spoke of “an unconstitutional as- 
sumption of powers by the courts of the 
United States.” (Ibid, p. 79.) 

While the foregoing is a tenable viewpoint 
with respect to the school decisions, the 
acceptance by the Congress, the Executive, 
and the majority of the people and their 
enforcement by the lower Federal courts at 
least in the Federal system have the prac- 
tical effect of making it the law of the land, 
and lawyers in any event, as officers of the 
court, must accept the result, though re- 
serving the right to criticize the Court’s ad- 
judicatory processes. 

Moreover, while deprecating any resort to 
violence, lawyers must recognize that a Su- 
preme Court decision may be opposed “by 
all lawful means,” as resolved by a group of 
Senators and Congressmen some years ago. 
Every person in these United States, includ- 
ing any Communist, has the right to seek 
change “through peaceful and constitution- 
al means.” Schneiderman v. United States, 
320 U.S. 118, 143. That is a civil right fully 
protected by the Constitution. 

A legal and social revolution effected by 
Court decision without legislative concur- 
rence and against legislative precedent of a 
hundred years is necessarily a different phe- 
nomenon from a major social change effected 
by legislation with Court approval. Espe- 
cially is this so when the Court reverses its 
own almost century-old position which was 
formerly consistent with the viewpoint of 
both Congress and of the States. 

In appraising the public reaction, es- 
pecially in the South, to those decisions it 
must be borne in mind that the people are 
accustomed to important legal changes ar- 
rived at by Congress after long open debate 
and full notice to the public and an oppor- 
tunity to every citizen to be heard. A social 
revolution, on the other hand, effected by a 
Supreme Court decision evolved privately in 
chambers obviously caught many people with 
indescribable surprise and unbelief. 

With reference to change “by all lawful 
means,” two Supreme Court decisions were 
upset by constitutional amendment. (Chis- 
holm vy. Georgia and the 11th amendment; 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co., case and the 16th 
amendment). Congress has reversed many a 
Supreme Court interpretation, although in 
the school cases Congress is apparently 
stripped of power because its several segrega- 
tion statutes were held unconstitutional by 
the nonsequitur reasoning and fifth amend- 
ment misinterpretation described above. And 
there may be areas for State legislation, how- 
ever narrow, in view of the Court’s present 
position, that will withstand assault under 
the Constitution. The proponents of such 
measures are entitled to press them to final 
Court test. 

Resistance to unpalatable law is not an 
isolated phenomenon of the Deep South. 
Leaving aside the prohibition experiment and 
the deep scars left by it on our social 
order, witness the thunderous reaction to the 
validity of the Dred Scott decision. Again, 
witness the history of the fugitive slave law 
sustained by the Supreme Court and designed 
by Congress to reduce tension in the days 
prior to the Civil War by facilitating the re- 
turn of slaves who had escaped northward. 
Many Northern States resorted to interposi- 
tion by enacting State “personal liberty 
laws,” which forbade State courts to take 
jurisdiction of cases under the fugitive slave 
law. 

In my lexicon there is, of course, no room 
for violent conduct on the part of the propo- 
nents of segregation, just as there is no room 
for the illegal conduct of the sit-in pro- 
testants or freedom riders, who seem to win 
approval in unexpected places. 

My objection to the school cases, as out- 
lined above, is based on principle—namely, 
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that the Court had no constitutional right to 
decide these cases as it did, after the Court 
had said in 1927 unanimously (Holmes, 
Brandeis, and Stone concurring) that the 
question had been so often decided under 
the 14th amendment as not to leave any sub- 
stantial Federal question. 

A word about Mapp v. Ohio, decided 5 to 4 
on June 19, 1961, overruling Wolfe v. Colo- 
rado, 338 U.S. 25 (1949) and holding that a 
conviction obtained in a State court on an il- 
legal search and seizure by State officers 
violates the 14th amendment. 

While again I am in sympathy with the 
end, I am opposed to this new and unwar- 
ranted extension of Federal power by further 
stretching the 14th amendment. I support 
the minority. 

It has long been the rule of the English 
courts and of many American courts that 
the admissibility of evidence is not effected 
by the manner in which, or the source from 
which, it is obtained. There is logic in this 
view. But to paraphrase Mr. Justice Holmes, 
law is not primarily a creature of logic but 
of human experience. Our greatest scholar 
in the field of evidence, Dean Wigmore, a 
fine logician, characterizes the exclusion by 
@& number of State courts to the “heretical 
influence of Weeks v. United States” and 
as a “contagion of sentimentality in some of 
the State courts, inducing them to break 
loose from long-settled fundamentals.” (See 
Wigmore on Evidence (3d ed.) sec. 2184.) 

However, I do not agree with Wigmore’s 
view because of the historical background 
of our constitutional search and seizure pro- 
visions, and because of the restraint the 
exclusionary rule puts on overzealous police 
activity. Experience, in my view, shows the 
latter reason at least to be sound. (For- 
tunately, my own State has long excluded 
such evidence. State v. Rousseau, 40 
Wn. (2d) 92, 241, P. 2d 447.) 

But, as should be apparent by now, I am 
opposed to the increase of the restraints on 
the several States by the legislative processes 
of the present Supreme Court which seems 
to consider itself a constitutional conven- 
tion with plenary powers entitling it to re- 
write the Constitution in its own image, or 
“as a third legislative chamber,” if I may use 
the apt phrase of Judge Learned Hand in 
his brilliant little book “The Bill of Rights.” 

The conduct of the court makes a travesty 
of the statement of the majority in Ullman 
v. United States, 359 U.S. 422, 428: 

“Nothing new can be put into the Consti- 
tution except through the amendatory proc- 
ess. Nothing old can be taken out without 
the same process.” 

Except as above noted I concur in the 
report of the committee. 





ABSTENTION OF UNITED STATES IN 
VOTE IN UNITED NATIONS ON 
TUNISIAN RESOLUTION 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I am 
obliged to express my profound disap- 
pointment over the abstention of the 
United States in the vote taken last Fri- 
day at the United Nations on the resolu- 
tion relating to the crisis in Tunisia. 

By a vote of 66 to 0, the General As- 
sembly approved the resolution, urging 
immediate negotiations over the Bizerte 
dispute, and recognizing Tunisia’s right 
to call for a withdrawal of French troops 
from her soil. Although 30 countries 
abstained, among them the United 
States, not a single vote was cast against 
the resolution. Even France chose to 
absent herself, rather than debate the 
issue before the bar of world opinion. 

The failure of the United States to cast 
its vote in support of the best friend we 
have in Africa is indefensible. If the 
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principle of self-determination is right 
for Germany, it is also right for Tunisia. 
We cannot have it one way in Europe, 
and another way in Africa, without being 
guilty of hypocrisy. 

I regret, Mr. President, that I must 
criticize a decision made by a Demo- 
cratic administration. Having a high 
regard for our President, I took the floor 
only last month to commend him for the 
promising new Afriean policy he initi- 
ated in the opening days of his tenure. 
I applauded the wisdom of the vote we 
cast in support of the U.N. resolution on 
Angola, even though we were obligated 
to part company with Portugal, one of 
our NATO allies. Differing with France 
may be harder, but the issue presented 
py the resolution on Tunisia was not so 
removed from that on Angola as to jus- 
tify our abstention. Each time we per- 
mit expediency to override the funda- 
mental principles we proclaim to the 
world, our cause is weakened everywhere. 

So, Mr. President, I protest our absten- 
tion. I trust it is only one faltering step 
back from the hopeful start we have 
made in the development of an inde- 
pendent policy toward Africa, based upon 
those just principles we have tradition- 
nv believed to be the inalienable rights 

man. 





POULTRY PRICES 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
earlier this month the junior Senator 
from Georgia called the attention of the 
Senate to the dire economic circum- 
stances in which the American poultry 
industry finds itself as the result of over- 
production. In those remarks, I out- 
lined my recommendation that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture act to afford im- 
mediate relief to the industry through 
the purchase of 6 to 8 million laying 
hens for consumption in the school lunch 
program. 

The underlying reason for the over- 
production which has depressed the 
poultry industry is a practice known in 
the trade as “vertical integration”—an 
arrangement through which large feed 
manufacturers subsidize increased poul- 
try production without regard to the 
relationship between supply and de- 
mand. It is the opinion of the junior 
Senator from Georgia, Mr. President, 
that Congress sooner or later is going 
to have to look into this practice and 
the effect it is having upon the agricul- 
tural economy of the Nation, 

The problem was placed in perspective 
ky Parm Editor Harold Joiner, of the 
Atlanta, Ga., Journal in his column ap- 
pearing in the Sunday, August 27, issue 
of that paper. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that the text of it be 
printed herewith in the body of the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Pouttry Prices ConTINvE To FALL, Some 
LOOKING FOR U.S. CONTROLS 
(By Harold Joiner) 

There have been some serious charges 
made before a congressional committee re- 
cently concerning the important poultry in- 
dustry of this Nation and the Southeast has 
looked on with watchful eyes. 
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For this is bread and butter to hundreds 
of thousands of persons in Georgia and the 
surrounding States. The Georgia Crop Re- 
porting Service has just issued its annual 
survey of 1960 cash income from the farm. 

And as could be expected, commercial 
broilers contributed the largest percentage 
of the total cash income. The 21.6 percent 
of the income is nearly twice the share of 
the next commodity. 

So it stands to reason the poultrymen, the 
processors, and everyone else connected with 
the industry is concerned with the charges, 
brought on by the record low prices. 

It stems from this business of integra- 
tion of the industry, something that has 
concerned many agricultural leaders for some 
years now. Farmers in the beginning sur- 
rendered part of their initiative and say-so 
by allowing the processor or the feed dealer 
or some other representative share in the 
production management because they were 
going to handle the marketing end. 

We have so often said, in this corner that 
marketing of Georgia farm products is one 
of the most vital concerns today. But, this 
is a place to use caution. The marketing 
should come through the farmers them- 
selves. 

To surrender the marketing at this time 
could lead to something similar to that 
which has plagued the chicken farmers in 
the State and around the Nation. 

It has been generally conceded for many 
months now that the feed dealers who have 
furnished contracts to the broiler grower has 
been only breaking even or has been losing 
money on the broilers. 

Now anyone knows that a businessman 
does not lose money on some deal—not more 
than once. But these same dealers have 
been continually placing the chickens on the 
farm. 

So they have been making money on the 
feed then. This is their only chance at a 
profit and few people can believe they are in 
the business only to give the man a chance 
to grow chickens. 

But the price of chickens continues to 
suffer, going down to lower records. The 
grower cannot survive in a squeeze that has 
threatened him for many months, but now 
threatens his dealer who is also feeling the 
squeeze. 

Once again it is the giant in the industry 
who is feeling the least pinch. Maybe it is 
because they have guarded against such a 
moment by building toward it. Then maybe 
it is an attempt to drive the little man out, 
some of the poultry people have said. 

Georgians are anxiously awaiting the out- 
come. Many people see a control of some 
kind in the next few months as the Govern- 
ment begins to police the industry during a 
time when trouble abounds. 

It is another example of what can happen 
if the farmers themselves do not keep at 
least a sharing hand in the selling of their 
own “stuff.” 

If there is evidence of any attempt to drive 
the little feed dealer from the scene then 
every Georgian should be concerned for it 
could be an indication of things to come in 
other agricultural pursuits. Let the authori- 
ties deal with the responsible persons or clear 
their name once and for all. 

Georgia and the Southeast have a great 
stake in the broiler problem and the quicker 
the solution the better it will be for all her 
citizens. 





COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJ- 
ECT TRANSMISSION SYSTEM 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in the 
month of June a letter which was pre- 
pared and sent to me by the director 
of the Arizona Public Service Co. was 
never delivered. A copy of that letter 
was printed in the Recorp by the junior 
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Senator from Arizona, who understood 
the letter had been delivered. 

Since that time I have received the 
letter from the Arizona Public Service 
Co., and I have prepared a reply to that 
letter. Since the incoming letter is in 
the Recorp, I ask unanimous consent 
that my reply be printed in the Recorp, 
and I also ask unanimous consent. that 
an article published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of August 16, 
1961, entitled “Public, Private Power 
Gird for a New Struggle,” be printed in 
the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the Ietter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


AvuGusT 21, 1961. 
Myr. JOHN M. Jacoss, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Arizona Public Service Co., 
Phoeniz, Ariz. 

Dear Mr. Jacoxgs: I have now received and 
read the copy of your letter dated June 22, 
1961, which was sent me under date of July 
27,1961. 

In your June letter you demand that I 
apologize for a statement I submitted June 
7 to the Public Works Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee in support 
of an all-Pederal transmission system for 
the Colorado River storage project. While 
I can understand that the financial and pub- 
lic relations interests of your company re- 
quire the submission and exploitation of the 
communication which you sent me, I can 
see no reason to apologize for stating facts 
that are a matter of public record. 

First of all, may I say that I did not any- 
where imply—or intend to imply—that there 
is anything “illegal” in the relations between 
the Arizona Public Service Co. and Ebasco 
Services, or that the directors of the Arizona 
Public Service Co. “have acted or will act 
illegally in collusion with Ebasco Services.” 
If the directors of the Arizona Public Serv- 
ice Co. choose to read this implication into 
my statement—it can only be because what 
I said put them on the defensive. 

Second, I did not argue that purchasing 
technical or specialized services from Ebasco 
Services was not in the best interest of your 
company. I have no doubt that you are 
guided by one rule—that your policies must 
be in the best interests of the Arizona Public 
Service Co.—as you see those interests. 

But I do say that the record makes it 
abundantly clear that there are close con- 
nections between your company and Ebasco, 
which appear to go beyond the purely tech- 
nical in scope. For example, in 1960, your 
company was billed by Ebasco for nearly $1 
million in charges. In addition to fees and 
expemses assessed by Ebasco for work in 
connection with steamplants, the charges 
included bills for preparation of Federal in- 
come tax returns, rate structure and loan 
growth studies, sales and marketing anal- 
yses, insurance, rate case preparation, fi- 
nancing work, distribution facilities meth- 
ods assistance, and other services. 

Also, the Senate Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly has found that by means 
of contracts made at less than arms length, 
Ebasco has been able on occasion to domi- 
nate the management and policies of its 
clients and dictate policies and decisions. 
I do not say there have ever been such con- 
tracts between Ebasco and your company— 
I only point out what is a matter of public 
record in other instances to illustrate why 
there is so much concern in this area. 

However, I have no desire—nor do I have 
the time—to engage in a prolonged argu- 
ment with the directors of the Arizona Pub- 
lic Service Co. over the extent to which the 
company is—or is not—controlled or influ- 
enced by Ebasco. 
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The existence of electric power monopolies 
in many parts of the United States over the 
past years has been well documented by in- 
vestigations of the U.S. Congress. I am 
properly comcerned, I believe, lest such 
monopolies should become active in the dis- 
tribution of the electrical energy derived 
from the Colorado River storage project. It 
is my further concern lest such a monopoly 
distribute the power in a way which would 
not be in the best interests of my State of 
Utah. 

At the very beginning of the transmission 
lines controversy, I committed myself to 
support the course which would develop the 
power in a manner which would preserve 
the largest possible amount in the upper 
basin fund for the development of future 
Utah water projects. In my opinion, the 
all-Federal transmission system offers the 
best assurance that the necessary funds will 
be available at the proper times to pay out 
these projects. 

Most sincerely, 
FRANK E. Moss, 
U.S. Senator. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 16, 1961] 


Pusiic, PrivaATE Power GIRD FOR A NEW 
STRUGGLE 


Public and private lobbyists are getting 
ready for another congressional struggle 
that could make the Hanford atomic power 
battle look like a mere short circuit. 

The second of the two major public power 
fights of 1961 involves the construction of 
more than 2,000 miles of transmission lines 
in five Western States. 

The lines would move 1.3 million kilo- 
watts of power from three large Federal dams 
nearing completion in Colorado, Arizona, and 
Utah. 

The dams are a $1-billion undertaking 
comprising the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect. Its primary p is to prevent floods 
and provide water for irrigation, industrial, 
and municipal uses. 


POWER A BYPRODUCT 


The power would be a byproduct of the 
dams and would be transmitted in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Arizona, and 
parts of Nevada and California. 

Both Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall and his predecessor, Fred A. Seaton, 
have supported a proposal for construction of 
all the transmission lines by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, which is part of the Interior 
Department. 

Five private utility companies that serve 
the area want to build about two-thirds of 
the lines themselves. Under the utilities’ 
proposal the other third of the lines, con- 
necting the dams, would be constructed by 
the Federal Government. 

The all-Federal system would cost $189 
million and would comprise nearly 3,000 
miles of lines. Under their plan the private 
utilities would spend $100 million to build 
2,000 miles of the lines, while the Federal 
Government would spend $53 million for the 
rest. 

CONSUMER PAYS IN END 


The users of electricity in the area would 
eventually pay for the cost of either the all- 
Federal or the Federal-private utility system. 

There is some dispute over the figures used 
by both sides. The public power proponents 
also argue that Government-owned lines 
could deliver power at less cost to users than 
could the private utilities. 

President Kennedy has asked Congress to 
appropriate $5.8 million to complete plan- 
ning for the lines and begin building them. 

The request is part of the public works 
appropriations, which are expected to be re- 
ported out by the House Appropriations 
Committee within a week. The House prob- 
ably will act on the bill soon after it is ap- 
proved by the committee. ; 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


APPROPRIATION DELAYED 


The appropriations measure has been de- 
layed by the illness of Committee Chairman 
CLARENCE CANNON, Democrat, of Missouri, 
and by a decision to keep it in committee 
until the Hanford controversy was resolved. 

A $95-million authorization for the con- 
struction of an atomic powerplant at Han- 
ford, Wash., has been the subject of bitter 
congressional debate and intensive maneu- 
vering for several weeks. 

Private power companies, the coal industry, 
and the House Republican leadership have 
led an apparently successful fight against the 
Hanford project, which has been vigorously 
supported by the same western leaders in 
Congress who are behind the plans for the 
construction of Federal transmission lines 
from the Colorado storage project. 

The House has twice defeated the Hanford 
project, but the Senate has approved it. Al- 
though the legislation containing the pro- 
posal is still before a Senate-House confer- 
ence committee, it is considered highly un- 
likely that Congress will authorize the plant 
this year. 

Although most of the power generated at 
the Colorado storage dams would go to rural 
electrification cooperatives, municipally 
owned power companies and other nonprofit 
distributors of power, the private utilities 
want to own the lines for three important 
reasons: 

1. There is, of course, considerable profit 
to be made in the transmission of power. 

2. By introducing the 1.3 million kilowatts 
of additional power into their lines the pri- 
vate utilities would probably be able to use 
it to avoid the construction of additional 
generating facilities of their own for peak 
periods while still meeting all the needs of 
the cooperatives and the municipally owned 
companies. 

3. The private utilities fear that, in the 
words of a recent Council of State Chambers 
of Commerce bulletin, the Federal transmis- 
sion lines would be “a giant step toward ac- 
complishment of a nationwide power grid.” 


PUBLIC POWER VIEW 


Public power proponents envision the day 
when the West is tied together by Govern- 
ment-owned transmission lines. An Interior 
Department task force is studying a proposal 
to send power from the Pacific Northwest as 
far south as Los Angeles. 

The three Colorado storage dams that 
would produce power are Glen Canyon (900,-. 
000 kilowatts) on the Colorado River in 
northern Arizona; Flaming Gorge (108,000 
kilowatts) on the Green River in northern 
Utah, and Curecanti (160,000 kilowatts) on 
the Gunnison River in Colorado. A fourth 
dam, the central Utah project, would produce 
little power. 

The Colorado storage project was author- 
ized by Congress in 1956. The first power 
from the project is expected to be available 
in June 1963. 

The 1.3-million-kilowatt capacity of the 
project is about 2%4 times as large as that 
of the gigantic Grand Coulee Dam. 





FATHER EUSEBIO FRANCISCO KINO 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
on April 10 of this year I placed in the 
ReEcorp an article by one of our Arizona 
writers dealing with the history of 
Father Eusebio Francisco Kino. As I 
mentioned at the time that the year 
1962 will be a special one for Arizona, 
for Arizona shall have been a State for 
50 years and at the same time shall have 
been a member of the Union for 100 
years. In addition to this, 1962 will be 
celebrated as the 250th anniversary of 
the passing of Father Kino, one of the 
most illustrious of the Catholic priests, 
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who dedicated his life to bringing re- 
ligion into the West. Although 1962 wil] 
have in store many events commeno- 
rating the State of Arizona and Father 
Kino, I should like to have the Recorp 
show that proper recognition was given 
this man during 1961. 

At the Second Annual Arizona Histor- 
ical Society Convention at Tucson on 
March 16 through 18 the Arizona Pio- 
neers Society displayed an exhibit of 
paintings depicting Father Kino’s work 
by Arizona artist, Ted DeGrazia. Also 
on display was a statue of Father Kino 
on loan from the US. National Park 
Service, Tumacacori National Monu- 
ment. On Wednesday, March 15, 1961, 
a pontifical Mass was celebrated in 
Father Kino’s memory at St. Augustine 
Cathedral by the Most Reverend Francis 
J. Green, D.D., bishop of Tucson. 

In conjunction with this, the Arizona 
Pioneers Historical Society published a 
booklet entitled “Kino—A Commemora- 
tion.” I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks the 
article, ‘‘A Short Assessment,” by Patri- 
cia P. Paylore, which was written espe- 
cially for this commemorative booklet, 
and I also ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the remarks 
of Father Burrus during this Mass, and 
a paper he prepared and read before the 
historical society. 

There being no objection, the article, 
remarks, and paper were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Kino—A COMMEMORATION—A SHORT 
ASSESSMENT 


(By Patricia P. Paylore) 


(His name is legendary. His work is his- 
tory. He is Kino, padre on horseback, apos- 
tle to the Pimas.) 

He died 250 years ago this month of March 
after 24 years in Pimeria Alta. We honor 
him now throughout the Spanish southwest, 
remembering belatedly the heroic propor- 
tions of his frontier life, recognizing at last 
the historic character of his pioneer career. 
One has only to turn to the bibliography 
which follows to become aware of the extent 
to which new archival discoveries have stim- 
ulated research into his life and writings. 
Translations of documentary material hith- 
erto available only in its original Spanish 
or German have broadened the general in- 
terest in this remarkable man and the geog- 
raphy of his activities. 

Although the chronology of Kino’s life is 
now fairly fixed, there is still conflicting evi- 
dence concerning the date of his birth. And 
though his writings are for the most part 
well placed in time, there are still uncertain- 
ties about the details of some of the printed 
works. While his journey to what is now 
Baja California in 1683 is documented with 
official records and Kino’s own map, there 
are still doubts in the minds of some exact- 
ing scholars concerning places, distances, 
nomenclature. In short, there is opportu- 
nity yet to do original research into his life, 
work, travels, writings; and the observance 
of the 250th anniversary of his death will 
surely stimulate such investigations. 

Many regions, perhaps all, have their 
heroes. Marquette and LaSalle, both con- 
temporaries of Kino’s, are honored in the 
areas of their activities. Salvatierra and Serra 
have a secure place in California. Pike and 
Frémont, Kearny and Carleton and Garcés 
and Ofiate and a thousand others are figures 
of historical importance and significance 
for all time to come, and the continuing 
interpretations of their deeds and influence 
show no sign of diminishing. 
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But there are fewer whose imprint was 
achieved creatively and positively, over a 
jong period of time, in the same place, and 
of whom little but good can be said, no 
matter how scientific or factual the literary 
and historical approach. All men have their 

ings, most heroes their weaknesses. 
It is only with a figure like Kino that we 
begin to approach the dedicated and single- 
minded giant whose beliefs and their trans- 
lation into realities have changed the course 
of history and the face of the land. Kino 
was such a figure. To live in Pimeria Alta 
two and a half centuries later is to prosper 
in a civilization which rests upon founda- 
tions he laid in the wilderness. Who else 
but a man of such intellectual and spiritual 
proportions and physical stamina could have 
created so much from so little? 

While Kino came to Mexico to begin what 
was to be his true lifework at a time when 
the Spanish Southwest was still shaken by 
the terrors of the Pueblo Rebellion of 1680 
and the martyrdom of 21 Franciscans in New 
Mexico, we may be sure that due account had 
been taken of the causes of that revolt by 
the Jesuits in Mexico City. There in the 
Colegio Maximo de San Pedro y San Pablo, 
the order’s headquarters, where the 36-year- 
old Kino, then just arrived from Europe, 
was housed, he could observe the Jesuits’ 
power and influence in the affairs of govern- 
ment. Certainly it is likely that a worldly 
and realistic view of matters which might 
have parallel effects on their own missionary 
efforts would prevail. So that when Kino 
went north in 1687, he undoubtedly had 
studied this event and was determined that 
no deed of his should provoke a like occur- 
rence. 

He went about his work, albeit zealously, 
in a spirit of optimism and Christian humil- 
ity that never wavered or faltered for the 
next 24 years. While Spanish colonization 
had failed repeatedly because of the charac- 
ter and conduct of many of the military and 
the colonists, Kino profited from observation 
and experience. In Baja California, for in- 
stance, where in 1683 he had accompanied 
the Atondo y Artillon expedition as superior 
of the missionaries and royal cosmographer, 
he was on more than one occasion dismayed 
by severe military measures taken against 
the Indians; for their behavior, based on a 
primitive code, could not and should not be 
judged wholly nor dealt with wholly on 
European concepts. 

Furthermore, he had taken the precaution 
before leaving for his new mission to obtain 
Royal provision that such converts as he 
should make in Pimeria Alta be not forced 
by the Spaniards “to give tribute or to serve 
on estates or in mines” for a period of 20 


His personal conduct during the ensuing 
quarter of a century was perhaps his great- 
est asset in the success of his missions, for 
he labored prodigiously to provide for the 
temporal needs of his charges at the same 
time that he was concerned with their 
Spiritual welfare. His daily life, as we know 
from his associates, was exemplary, nay, 
Saintly. But his belief in the importance of 
a base of material prosperity for his children 
indicates that he had noted the causes of 
Spanish failures elsewhere in the New World. 

We know some of this from Manje, the 
commander of Kino’s military escort on sev- 
eral expeditions, who wrote in his “Luz de 
Tierra Incégnita,” concerning the events of 
1695 when the Pimas revolted, “From the 
conspiracy and the burning only the pueblos 
of Dolores were exempt. This I attribute to 
the virtue and the continuous and fervent 
Prayers of Father Eusebio Kino, first mis- 
sionary of that revolted nation, for, since he 
has been their spiritual father and had wiped 
their tears in their times of need, affliction 
and trouble, defending them always, grati- 
tude perhaps kept them from burning and 
destroying his mission.” 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Throughout his 24 years in Pimeria Alta, 
especially from 1699 on, Kino found time to 
continue his interest in Baja California, and 
it is through his efforts during this period, 
when he was largely landlocked, that it was 
proved a peninsula—as he had been taught 
to believe in Europe—rather than an island 
—which he himself had come around to ac- 
cepting after his arrival in America. 

The touching story of the blue abalone 
shells which Kino first found in 1685 on his 
expedition across Baja California to the 
shores of the Pacific is resumed in 1699 and 
thereafter when identical specimens were 
brought to him from the vicinity of Yuma. 
In the fall of 1700 Kino made a journey to 
the juncture of the Gila and the Colorado, 
and beyond, to see for himself that the head 
of the Gulf was far to the south and that 
only land lay to the west, a land over which 
had come the blue shells. 

In his serious preoccupation with the sav- 
ing of souls, it is doubtful that Kimo ever 
recognized the irony of his final work and 
its particular location. Since the rediscov- 
ery by Bolten early in the century of Kino’s 
“Pavores Celestiales,” we have known in- 
creasingly that this history of Pimerfa Alta, 
written at the command of the father gen- 
eral of the Jesuit order by the principal per- 
sonage in the region during the years be- 
tween 1687 and 1710, would establish its au- 
thor as the leading historical character of 
the area for recorded times. Kino emerges 
from this work as one who literally created 
Pimeria Alta as a Spanish Province, and who, 
though six decades were to elapse before this 
particular dream was realized (and then by 
the Franciscans after his own order had been 
expelled from Spanish America), had in- 
spired the occupation of Baja California. It 
was he who first made known the geography 
of Pimerfa Alta, who drew the earliest map 
extant showing the Gila and Colorado Rivers 
and southern Arizona on the basis of actual 
personal exploration, and whose letters and 
diaries have added to the knowledge of the 
region’s prehistory, ethnohistory, and his- 
tory 


And yet, we know that Kino wished des- 
perately to go elsewhere than here, when 
he was finishing the preparation for his mis- 
sionary career at the Jesuit University of 
Ingolstadt during the years 1665-78. He had 
taken San Francisco Xavier as his patron 
saint following the intercession of the Apos- 
tle of the Indies during a near fatal illness 
im 1663. He thereafter determined to enter 
the Society of Jesus and become a missionary 
to the heathen. His letters to the father 
general during the latter part of this period 
are filled with importunings, however re- 
spectful and pious, to be allowed to under- 
take a mission “to the Indies, or to China.” 
His reading of the martyrdom of Spinola 
In the Par East, of the work of his patron 
San Xavier there, his knowledge of his own 
relative, Father Martin Martini whose name 
in China is tmmortal, all conspired to create 
in him a really burning desire to go east. 
In his “Favores Celestiales’” he writes: “I 
have always had an especially strong lean- 
ing toward the conversions of Great China. 
In the beginning I asked to go to the mis- 
sions there.” He applied himself to the 
mathematical sciences at the university be- 
cause of the usefulness, already of record, 
of Jesuit mathematicians at the Chinese 
court. He speaks of his pleasure in living 
“in the rooms of our college whose windows 
looked toward the east, so that I might be 
comforted by the mere sight of the east.” 

His anxtety over his final assignment, when 
orders finally came in 1678, persisted until 
his destination was settled by lot between 
himself and another father, Kino losing the 
Philippines and drawing Mexico instead. 
Even then he took advantage of various cir- 
cumstances which prevented his immediate 
departure for Mexico, to make further at- 
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tempts to get the assignment altered. While 
he never once allows himself to be put in a 
position of rebellion, he nevertheless reiter- 
ates his personal desire to be sent east, in 
the long correspondence which we now have 
available for study between himself and the 
Duchess of Aveiro y Arcos, a patroness of 
Jesuit missions in the Orient. 

Even after the long delayed voyage to 
America finally deposited him on Mexican 
soil, he persisted in his efforts to change his 
destiny, trying to get permission to attach 
himself to an Orient-bound party of mis- 
sionaries then being made up in Mexico, 
meanwhile hoping that the serious dis- 
position to mal de mer by one of the chosen 
would allow himself to be substituted. 

To no avail. 

Kino was destined for Pimeria Alta, and to 
it he came, and stayed. And for which we 
give thanks today. 

Pimeria Alta was a hostile land. Even 
today it is still so, with its vast waterless 
distances, its thorny visage, its silent air 
of eternity. The Papagueria, the Camino del 
Diablo, even the modern bombing and mis- 
sile ranges are mostly empty, quiet, time- 
less. This is how Kino first saw it. 

But there are also evidences of his so- 
journ here, not alone in the ruins, alas, of 
the many beautiful missions which he es- 
tablished on the Rio Altar, the Rio Magda- 
lena, the Rio San Miguel—churches whose 
mames are like the music of their bells: 
Nuestra Sefiora de los Dolores, Santa Ger- 
trudis de Saric, San José de Imuris, Nuestra 
Sefiora de los Remedios, San Cayetana de 
Tumacacori, and the Dove of the Desert— 
but evidences also of his industry as a 
farmer and stockman and trailblazer as well. 

For Kino was a doer, and the history of 
his accomplishments staggers the inquiring 
mind. Let those today who live lazily in 
the land of mafiana take heed of his extraor- 
dinary energy which permitted him not 
only feats of endurance on horseback that 
are not likely to be duplicated, but labors 
of building and preaching and organizing 
and counseling and traveling that would 
kill an ordinary man. 

But he was no ordinary man. And so his 
work prevails. 

Today we live here in Pimeria Alta under 
the same bright sun and we sleep under the 
same blazing stars and we see the same 
mountains ringing our sights wherever we 
look. And we live in peace with the Pimas. 

On March 15, 1961, the 250th anniversary 
of the death of Fray Eusebio Francisco Kino, 
& solemn pontifical Mass was held at St. 
Augustine’s Cathedral in Tucson, Ariz. Er- 
nest J. Burrus, 8.J., of the Jesuit Historical 
Institute in Rome, eulogized Father Kino in 
the sermon. The Most Reverend Francis Jo- 
seph Green, bishop of Tucson, was celebrant. 
of the Mass which brought together all of 
the clergy of the diocese, as well as some 
500 invited guests. 

Father Burrus described Father Kino as an 
Italian priest who had introduced Chris- 
tianity—and cattle—into what is now 
Arizona. Padre Kino, 70 years old when he 
died, had spent two dozen years mapping 
the border country, converting and better- 
ing the lot of its heathen populace. Father 
Burrus hailed the padre on horseback as 
“the builder of missions which became the 
nuclei of future towns and flourishing cities” 
covering the ground no white man had ever 
trod, “he was an accurate recorder bringing 
with him in his saddlebags, a guarantee 
from Spain that the Indians he was able to 
convert would not be enslaved. He relied on 
God as though he had no human means to 
employ—and he relied on human means as 
though God had abandoned him.” 

On March 17, 1961, during the Second 
Annual Arizona Historical Convention, spon- 
sored by the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical So- 
ciety and the University of Arizona, Father 
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Burrus delivered a paper entitled: “Kino: 
the Historian’s Historian,” in the session: 

“Eusebio Francisco Kino was born on 
August 15, 1645, in Segno, northern Italy. 
He entered the Jesuit Order in Bavaria, Ger- 
many, on November 20, 1665. Until early 
1686 Kino [was] very much taken up with 
California enterprise from early 1687 until 
his death the night of March 15, 1711 in the 
Sonoran pueblo of Santa Maria Magdalena 
[his] activity was intense in Pimeria Alta.” 

The paper delivered by Father Burrus dis- 
cussed the various writings of Kino and his- 
torical interpretations derived therefrom. 
Father Burrus concludes that Kino was ac- 
curate because of “his careful and painstak- 
ing observation: [he] sifted and weighed 
in the light of evidence and reason.” Kino, 
by virtue of “the considerable amount of 
historical information he has transmitted 
to us, gathered and composed from his own 
observation and writings of others, expressed 
in a medium that on the whole enables us 
to readily grasp his thought. And if Kino 
deserves this title by reason of the manu- 
scripts still extant, how much more so, if 
additional ones come to light.” 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT SEIZURE 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA POWER 
CORPORATION 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am disturbed at the apparent indiffer- 
ence with which some of my colleagues 
seem to view the question of Government 
electric power. Some seem to think 
Government power offers no real danger 
to our free enterprise system—that there 
is room for both Government and electric 
company power operations in this coun- 
try. Some show no alarm at the rapid 
increase in Government power during 
the last 25 years. 

When I criticize Government power 
and warn our citizens against further 
expansion, I am often referred to as a 
reactionary trying to stop the wheels of 
progress. I am trying to stop progress 
all right, if one calls stopping our fur- 
ther progression down the primrose path 
of socialization of a basic industry 
stopping progress. 

Mr. President, if any one thinks I am 
crying wolf, he should read what is go- 
ing on just north of our border in Can- 
ada. In British Columbia the Govern- 
ment has just taken over the British 
Columbia Electric Co., Ltd. In one quick 
act, and without consulting either the 
company or its citizens, the Government 
socialized one of the largest utilities in 
that country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the REcorp 
an article from the August 21, 1961, issue 
of Barron’s entitled “Lust for Power: A 
Note on the Seizure of British Columbia 
Electric.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Lust FoR Power: A NOTE ON THE SEIZURE 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA ELECTRIC 

In its annual report for 1960, the British 
Columbia Power Corp., Ltd., a huge utility 
combine which supplies most of the western 
Canadian province with transportation, heat 
and light, made a modest effort to describe 
the sweep of its achievements. In order to 
harness the turbulent waters of the Bridge 
River, 130 miles north of Vancouver, the 
company built two of the largest dams in 
Canada, at which it installed high-pressure 
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turbines of unprecedented size. To bring 
their output to market, British Columbia 
Power (and its principal subsidiary, British 
Columbia Electric) thrust two high-voltage 
transmission lines over some of the toughest 
terrain in the world. As the report quietly 
notes: “For some towers, anchor bolts were 
jackhammered 9 feet into solid rock. 
For others, the foundation grillwork was 
buried 9 feet in muskeg.” Thus, the com- 
pany sought to carry out its corporate credo, 
which runs in part: “Our aim is to serve our 
customers well, and at the lowest rates con. 
sistent with high standards; to conduct our 
business with courtesy and efficiency; to be 
good citizens and assist in the development 
of the communities we serve.” 

Three weeks ago British Columbia Power, 
after more than a century of service, reaped 
its reward. With a unanimity and speed of 
which a so-called people’s republic might 
be proud, the lawmakers of British Colum- 
bia, at the behest of the Premier, voted to 
expropriate British Columbia Electric. What 
prompted the seizure was not discontent 
with the company’s management of its 
affairs—‘I just hope we can run it as well,” 
remarked one bureaucrat with incredible 
candor. Instead, the move was made pri- 
marily to further the grandiose economic 
schemes of the provincial government, which 
envisions a huge hydroelectric development 
on the Peace River. Whether its sweet 
dream of peace will come true remains to be 
seen. What is plain is that the politicos 
have ridden roughshod over Canadian treaty 
commitments, as well as over the rights of 
private property. They also have committed 
the public purse to a speculative venture, 
which, far from advancing the interests of 
the province, well may wind up costing it 
dear. British Columbia is rich in natural 
resources. However, its statesmen evidently 
have not been endowed with a wealth of 
either sound judgment or proper regard for 
due process of law. 

Whatever their failings may be, they surely 
do not lack for boldness. For years they 
cherished the notion of a vast hydro project 
on the Peace, which flows through north- 
central British Columbia. In this grand de- 
sign, however, they were encouraged neither 
by the British Columbia Power Corp., which 
took a dim view of its economics, nor by 
the Dominion government which preferred 
joint United States-Canadian development 
of the Columbia. Last January, Ottawa and 
Washington signed a treaty pledging a mu- 
tual effort toward this end. While Van- 
couver presumably concurred, it secretly 
continued to explore its own approach. A 
few weeks ago its experts produced a sur- 
vey purporting to show that a Peace River 
project, under public auspices, would be 
competitive with Columbia power. Van- 
couver acted promptly. A bill to expropri- 
ate British Columbia Electric was introduced 
and passed in record time. Literally over- 
night, a century-old private concern became 
an agency of the Crown. 

The speed of the move was matched by 
its highhandedness. In a previous case of 
the kind, an impartial tribunal, after weigh- 
ing such factors as future earning prospects 
and replacement costs, fixed the compensa- 
tion. Here, in contrast, the price of $38 
per common share (and a dollar-for-dollar 
exchange of senior securities for provincial 
obligations) was decreed, solely on the basis 
of paid-in capital, by the government itself, 
with no provision for appeal. In recent 
weeks British Columbia Power common, de- 
pressed by recurrent rumors of seizure, has 
been selling below the takeover price; hence 
a few speculators profited. However, the 
terms are patently unfair to most stock- 
holders, some of whom may have paid as 
high as $53 per share, as well as to owners 
of British Columbia Electric preferred and 
convertible bonds, who have been stripped 
of valuable conversion privileges and divi- 
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dend tax credits. In the view of the Domin- 
ion’s financial community, which has de- 
nounced them as “arbitrary, unfair, and in- 
consistent with the Canadian tradition of 
equity and legal recourse,” such terms smack 
less of expropriation than of confiscation. 

Bad for investors, the sorry affair may turn 
out no better for British Columbia. To fi- 
nance its ambitious program, Vancouver 
must raise a lot of money; indeed, the gov- 
ernment already has borrowed a record- 
breaking $75 million from a bank, and floated 
$100 million of so-called parity bonds (i.c,, 
redeemable at par on demand) at an in- 
terest cost which far exceeds the going rate. 
These commitments, moreover, are merely 
a downpayment. For the seizure of British 
Columbia Power, which boasts total assets 
of $680 million, will roughly double the out- 
standing provincial indebtedness, while the 
Peace River project, cost of which has been 
put at $630 million, would boost the total 
half as much again. 

Finally, despite the huge sums at stake, 
there apparently is serious doubt about 
whether the province, vis-a-vis Peace River, 
will get its money’s worth. Official fore- 
casts of revenues and costs, which proved so 
useful politically, may or may not make sense 
financially (at least one member of the 
British Columbia Energy Board has refused 
to subscribe to its findings). Not a single 
contract has been signed for Peace River 
power, most of which must be sold, despite an 
express prohibition by Ottawa against the 
export of electricity, to users in the United 
States. Hence, whether or not the project 
will ever pay off, no man can predict. What 
can be safely said is that, without the ex- 
penditure of a penny, the venture has proved 
costly. As one Canadian lawmaker has ob- 
served: “This action will undoubtedly af- 
fect the confidence of investors to any na- 
tural resource industry in British Columbia 
and have serious consequences upon the fu- 
ture development of the Province.” 

In contrast to a bargain struck between 
a willing buyer and seller, both parties to the 
seizure of British Columbia Electric are 
likely to lose thereby. The transaction, 
however, cannot be counted a total loss. For 
on both sides of the border it should serve 
as a timely reminder of the excesses to which 
public power, lacking the stern discipline of 
the marketplace, inevitably is prone. It also 
suggests that in North America, as on less 
enlightened continents, eternal vigilance 
still is the price of liberty. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to insert an 
article by Foster Associates, Inc., Cal- 
gary, Alberta, entitled “British Colum- 
bia Electric Co., Ltd., Becomes Crown 
Corp.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

British COLUMBIA ELECTRIC Co., LTD., 

BECOMES CROWN CORP. 


INTRODUCTION 


By the simple expedient of introducing 
on August 1, 1961, bill 5 of the special ses- 
sion of the British Columbia Legislative As- 
sembly, officially known as the Power De- 
velopment Act, 1961, and upon its unani- 
mous passage 3 days later, the Provincial 
government converted Canada’s largest, 
heretofore privately owned gas, electric, and 
transit utility from a private enterprise to 4 
provincially owned crown corporation. Iron- 
ically, the initial reading coincided virtually 
to the minute with the funeral services of 
the company’s board chairman and chief 
executive officer, A. E. (Dal) Grauer, who had 
died the previous Friday. 

There appears to be no question as to the 
legality and finality of the acquisition of the 
British Columbia Electric Co., Ltd., the prin- 
cipal operating subsidiary of the British Co- 
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jumbia Power Corp., Ltd. By section 3(b) 
of the act, the term of office of the prior 

of directors of the electric company 
was terminated as of 3 p.m. August 1, 1961, 
the effective time (coinciding with the first 
reading of the bill). By August 4 the new 
poard had been designated and was meeting. 
Retired University of British Columbia 
Prof. Gordon Shrum—also chairman of the 
government’s British Columbia Energy Board 
to investigate the relative costs of Peace 
River versus Columbia River power develop- 
ment—is the new chairman of the new 
crown corporation. 

By August 4, also, the crown corporation 
had paid a cheque for $110,985,045 to the 
parent British Columbia Power Corp., Ltd., 
to cover acquisition of the common shares 
of the British Columbia Electric Co., Ltd. 
This was the amount established by the gov- 
ernment in section 7 of the act and repre- 
sents the paid-in value of the common 
shares issued as of December 31, 1961, all 
of which were owned by the parent holding 
company. No consideration was given to the 
$28,878,795 earned surplus shown as of that 
date. 

Further, by August 4, the Government had 
announced that it would put on sale on 
August 9 at $100 million issue of 5 percent 
parity bonds of the new crown corporation— 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
the provincial government—to cover the pay- 
ment for the British Columbia Electric com- 
mon shares. This type of financing has 
been used successfully by several of the 
Government’s other crown corporations and 
agencies, most recently a $50 million issue 
by the British Columbia Toll Highways and 
Bridges Authority. In effect these are the 
equivalent of government guaranteed de- 
mand notes, for they may be cashed on de- 
mand at par by the holder. It is expected 
that the new issue—like its predecessors— 
will find a ready market. 

Also, the Government's goal of prompt de- 
velopment of Peace River power, a contri- 
buting factor in this week’s actions, has al- 
ready been made clear. The new corpora- 
tion has announced its intention to apply 
immediately for a water development license. 

The takeover of the privately owned Brit- 
ish Columbia Electric Co., beset for years 
with recurring public ownership threats, 
came as no great surprise at this time. It 
was widely rumored that the special session 
called by Premier Bennett for August 1 was 
for this purpose. He had intimated in March 
that such action might become necessary if 
his government could not obtain a better 
income tax-sharing agreement with the Ot- 
tawa Federal Government. He has cited 
this—and thereby tried to put the onus on 
Ottawa—as his reason for his action. Cyn- 
ics—or realists—doubt whether this was the 
sole or even key reason. It was not the ac- 
tion of acquisition as such but the method 
and precipitousness which had at least 
momentarily, stunned and shocked even some 
of those who were indifferent or even favor- 
able to the eventual takeover of the British 
Columbia Electric Co. by the Government. 

U.S. readers, in particular, may be puzzled 
by the speed and manner of this conversion 
of a large corporate organization to a crown 
corporation. The Canadian form of govern- 
ment makes possible such action without 
hearings or long legislative debate, as was 
amply demonstrated in Victoria this week. 
Also the opportunities for judicial review are 
much more limited than in the United 
States, and there are not the same constitu- 
tional guarantees against deprivation of 
property without due process of law. To 
forestall hostile legal action against the 
new crown corporation without its consent, 
section 19 of the new act states that, not- 
withstanding any rule of the law to the con- 
trary, an action in tort may be commenced 
against the reorganized company only with 
the written consent of the Attorney General. 
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Intended to prevent suits by shareholders 
of the predecessor company, the provision 
also prevents anyone from bringing an ac- 
cident claim against the company without 
the Attorney General’s consent. 

The takeover is essentially a personal de- 
cision of Premier Bennett rather than of 
his sacred party. It has been generally 
rumored that very few party members were 
advised or consulted. The Premier did not 
even hold a party caucus before opening the 
special session. It has likewise been reported 
in the press and on television, that several 
of his party members had expressed pri- 
vately opposition to the move. The op- 
position parties had long favored the action. 
The final vote on the issue was unanimous 
for adoption of the act. 

The Government appears to have made an 
effort to treat security reasonably well. Out- 
standing loans, bonds, debentures, or other 
securities of the company will be guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by the new 
crown corporation. In turn the Govern- 
ment may guarantee the principal and in- 
terest of the company. This it is expected 
to do, as it has done in the case of the other 
crown corporation, the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway. Inadvertently or intentionally, the 
holders of the preferred shares have been 
treated relatively poorly. They are to re- 
ceive perpetual securities identical as to 
principal, interest, call features, etc., of the 
shares which they replace. However, these 
bonds will not enjoy the 20-percent indi- 
vidual income tax credit available on divi- 
dends of Canadian corporations. 

Significantly also, the Government does 
not propose to pay any call premium on 
the preferred shares, although the several 
issues do have such provisions varying be- 
tween 3-5 percent. It has been rumored 
that a preferred shareholders’ protective 
committee may be organized, but it would 
seem that its effectiveness can be only 
through persuasion and not through legal 
redress. 

There still remain many unanswered ques- 
tions, much mystery and confusion about 
recent events, and all the factors that led 
to this climax. Some tentative conclusions 
and surmises as to the reason for the Pre- 
mier’s action and—more importantly—as to 
possible future implications, can be made. 
Before offering these, it is necessary to pro- 
vide a background of the economic and polit- 
ical climate in the province and of British 
Columbia Electric’s specific role in this en- 
vironment as it developed in recent years. 


BACKGROUND 


1. British Columbia experienced one of the 
fastest rates of growth in Canada or the 
United States during the postwar years and 
until about 2 years ago. Even so it has a 
population of under 2 million in an area 
larger than California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington combined, but much of this is moun- 
tainous. 

2. The industrial complex of the province 
is very heavily oriented toward the lumber- 
ing, paper, and pulp industries. The latter 
two are prospering reasonably well, and un- 
dergoing current expansion, but other indus- 
trial growth is lagging with little prospect 
of prompt recovery. 

3. Despite its ability to grow from a 400,- 
000-kilowatt capacity system in 1951 to a mil- 
lion-kilowatt capacity system in 1960, and 
to meet the growing power requirements of 
its customers, the British Columbia Electric 
Co, had been under recurring public owner- 
ship threats. Aside from the strong, doc- 
trinaire-socialistic CCF Party—the official 
“opposition” to the incumbent Social Credit 
Party of Premier Bennett—the lukewarm 
popular support for the British Columbia 
Electric, even among some business leaders, 
is partially attributable to the preponderance 
of public power elsewhere in Canada and the 
closer historic and ethnic ties between many 
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British Columbians and Europe, where pub- 
lic power is accepted as commonplace, even 
in essentially private-enterprise countries. 

On the other hand, public ownership of 
gas distribution is not commonplace in Ca- 
nada. The British Columbia Electric Co., in 
addition to serving 341,000 electric consum- 
ers, supplied gas service to 119,000 customers. 
The gas service, while still small relative to 
electric, had nevertheless experienced the 
greatest growth since natural gas became 
available in greater Vancouver late in 1956. 
The company also provided urban and inter- 
urban transit in metropolitan Vancouver and 
Victoria, the provincial capital on Vancouver 
Island. The latter operation has been un- 
profitable and consciously subsidized by the 
electric operations. Government indications 
to date are that it will continue to operate 
these other services. 

4. The British Columbia Electric Co. oper- 
ated in the scuthwesternmost heavily popu- 
lated and industrialized part of the Province, 
commonly known as the Lower Main- 
land, and centered around Metropolitan 
Vancouver with about 800,000 residents; and 
on the southern part of Vancouver Island 
centered about Metropolitan Victoria with 
about 150,000 residents. It served therefore 
over half of the Province’s population and 
well over half of its industry, but only a 
small part of the area. 

There are several other small, localized 
privately owned utilities. It is likely that 
they too will shortly be converted to crown 
corporations, although no definite Govern- 
ment statement has yet been made. Also 
there are several small municipally owned 
electric distribution systems. Areawise, the 
great expanse of the Province has been sup- 
plied electricity by the Government-owned 
British Columbia Power Commission, al- 
though its total load and customers served 
have been much smaller than those of the 
British Columbia Electric Co. Partially 
because of this low customer density, its 
rates—even without any income tax obliga- 
tions—have been generally higher than those 
of the British Columbia Electric Co., another 
fact which had been used at times by pub- 
lic power advocates to argue for a merger 
of the two organizations. It appears to be 
the Government’s immediate policy to main- 
tain the separate identity of the two or- 
ganizations, 

5. The British Columbia Electric Co., 
Ltd., operated the electric, gas, and transit 
facilities. It was thus the utility operating 
subsidiary and largest single subsidiary of 
the parent holding company, British 
Columbia Power Corp., Ltd. This is indicated 
by the fact that the parent reported total net 
assets at the end of 1960 of $731,400,000, com- 
pared with $727,400,000 for the British 
Columbia Electric Co. The parent company 
had made other investments, the principal 
ones of which were Van Tor Oils & Ex- 
ploration (engaged in underground gas 
storage explorations), Western Copper Mills, 
Ltd. (a new but as yet unprofitable copper 
mill), and Peace River Power Development 
Co., Ltd. 

6. The Peace River Power Development Co., 
Ltd., has also been expropriated as part of the 
act which has converted the British Colum- 
bia Electric Co. to a crown corporation. All 
of its property—primarily in the form of 
studies, plans, proposals, water rights—have 
been vested in the reorganized British Co- 
lumbia Electric Co. 

The Peace River Power Development Co., 
Ltd., was one of the firms organized by the 
Swedish financier, Axel Wenner-Gren, with 
the enthusiastic acclaim of Premier Bennett, 
to develop the potential resources of the 
Rocky Mountain Trench of northern British 
Columbia. The purpose of this particular 
company, with principal additional finan- 
cial support from English financial and en- 
gineering groups, was to exploit the tremen- 
dous power potential by damming the Peace 
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River in central British Columbia, some 500 
miles from Vancouver. W. C. Mainwaring, 
retired vice president of the British Colum- 
bia Electric Co., Ltd., became president of 
this group several years ago. 

The prospective development of the Peace 
River power potential—and the delivered 
cost of energy from it to prospective load 
centers versus the cost of other potential 
power sources, principally that of Columbia 
River—became another subject of contro- 
versy and an important factor in this week’s 
events. 

The British Columbia government had 
claimed credit that the possibility of Peace 
River development softened the intractable 
attitude of U.S. negotiators on the Columbia 
River negotiations with Canada and had has- 
tened the agreement between the two Federal 
Governments. Interestingly in view of Mr. 
Bennett’s present disagreement with Ottawa, 
his government was represented throughout 
the negotiations and was ostensibly in accord 
with the agreement reached between the two 
Federal Governments. 

While no precise figures have been re- 
leased, it has frequently been quoted that 
the first stage of the Peace River develop- 
ment would cost between $650 million and a 
billion dollars. Obviously large assured mar- 
kets would have to be found to interest pri- 
vate capital in such an undertaking. Never- 
theless, the promoters and developers for a 
long time indicated confidence and optimism 
that this would constitute no serious difficul- 
ty. Cynics—or realists, as the case may be— 
felt that the only adequate market to absorb 
such a large initial capacity would be south 
of the border. Here the Canadian Federal 
Government’s traditional objection to power 
export and the questionable economics of 
remote Peace River power, as long as cheaper 
local sources were available in the United 
States, become additional pawns in the power 
chess game. 

During this period, Premier Bennett gave 
public indication on several occasions of the 
need for Peace River power development, 
either ahead of, or simultaneous with the 
Columbia River development, claiming both 
would be necessary to meet growing future 
power requirements of British Columbia and 
the rest of the Northwest. 

7. More recently the British Columbia Elec- 
tric Co. completed negotiations, initiated by 
Mr. Mainwaring while still vice president of 
British Columbia Electric, for very large, low- 
grade coal deposits near Lillooet, British Co- 
lumbia, some 200 miles from Vancouver. It 
was understood that an on-site steam power- 
plant might produce electricity reasonably 
competitive with more remote hydrogener- 
ated power. 

Because of the slower pace of British Co- 
lumbia’s industrial growth, it now appears 
that the British Columbia Electric’s recent- 
ly completed Bridge River expansion and its 
new Burrard steam generating plant—with 
at least 600,000 kilowatts of contracted ca- 
pacity—will provide it with considerable 
spare generating capacity for at least the 
next 5 to 7 years. 

It was the British Columbia Electric’s an- 
nounced policy that it would be willing to 
purchase or generate power from whatever 
source seemed most economical at the time 
such additional capacity was needed. 

8. Seven months ago, Premier Bennett ap- 
pointed the British Columbia Energy Board 
with then Prof. Gordon Shrum as chairman, 
to study and report by August 15 on the 
respective costs of Peace River power and 
Columbia River power, as developed either 
as public or private undertakings. In turn, 
consulting firms were retained to review prior 
cost studies or to make their own. This 
report was completed recently, and its pub- 
lished findings were used by the govern- 
ment as part of its justification for acquiring 
the British Columbia Electric Co. Many of 
its basic underlying assumptions have not 
yet been revealed. Its conclusions—however 
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reached—are that Peace River power and 
Columbia River power, developed under pub- 
lic ownership, are comparable in delivered 
price, and considerably cheaper than if de- 
veloped as private undertakings. The salient 
comparisons are: 

Optimistic growth: Columbia (public proj- 
ect), 4.03 mills per kilowatt-hour; Peace 
(private project), 6.42 mills per kilowatt- 
hour; Peace (public project), 4.20 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Basic growth: Columbia (public project), 
44 mills; Peace (private project), 6.59 mills; 
Peace (public project) , 4.37 mills. 

The difference in costs is attributed largely 
to the lower financing costs for a public un- 
dertaking, and the saving in tax payments. 
The report of the energy board was tabled in 
the legislature a few minutes after bill No. 5, 
instead of ahead of it, thereby eliminating 
possible study and debate of the report itself. 

9. The energy board report did say that the 
board is satisfied that the Columbia River 
development offers great potential benefits to 
Canada, but only if (a) the initial develop- 
ment of storage dams to cost about $450 mil- 
lion is subsequently supplemented by power 
generation facilities to cost an additional 
$750 million; (b) in recognition of the in- 
adequate immediate markets for such large 
blocks of power as represented by these two 
undertakings within British Columbia, the 
control over the disposition of downstream 
benefits must be vested in the Province be- 
fore ratification of the treaty. “Downstream 
benefits” are basically the firming of capacity 
and consequent greater annual generation by 
plants on the Columbia River in the United 
States, resulting from the improved river- 
flow made possible by the projected storage 
dams in Canada. The treaty proposed that 
these be shared in kind, basically on a 50-50 
basis between the two countries, with de- 
livery made back to Canada of its share of 
such generation. The British Columbia 
government would prefer to sell the Cana- 
dian allocation to possible U.S. customers; 
it is rumored that it would want such cash 
receipts to help pay for the development of 
the Peace. As recently as last week, the 
Federal Government refused to alter the 
treaty provision. 

The energy board has as yet made no 
study of the potential surplus power market 
in the United States, but it refers to the pos- 
sibility of sales as far distant as California 
through the proposed Northwest-California 
transmission tie. 

10. Another unresolved contention be- 
tween the Provincial and Ottawa govern- 
ments has been the proposed financing of 
the Columbia development. It had been 
agreed that the Provincially owned British 
Columbia Power Commission would be re- 
sponsible for the development and construc- 
tion of proposed dams. Ottawa had offered 
@ loan to cover part of the costs, but the 
British Columbia government was insisting 
on a grant for part of the cost, as the Fed- 
eral Government had ostensibly made for 
another power project in Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker’s home Province of Saskatche- 
wan. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The full significance of the government’s 
action has yet to be determined; the full 
impact can only be measured as the Gov- 
ernment unfolds and implements its poli- 
cies. There is no doubt, however, that the 
effects go far beyond the demise of one pri- 
vately owned utility with net book assets 
(after deduction of $102,500,000 accumu- 
lated depreciation) of $727,400,000. There 
can be no doubt that Premier Bennett is 
gambling for tremendous stakes by any 
standards. 

Nor can it be questioned that he has, for 
the moment at least, scored a simultaneous 
tactical victory over his Provincial political 
opponents and over the Federal Government. 
He has proved himself a keen, cold realist. 
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A lesson for other privately owned utilities, 
as well as for business in general, is that 
he was able to act so quickly and arbitrarily, 
only because he knew this to be a politically 
popular move with the electorate. 

No one knows what really prompted Pre- 
mier Bennett’s final decision. It is doubt- 
ful whether any single fact was determina- 
tive, but it may be surmised that some or 
all of the following factors contributed: 

1. His tax-sharing dispute with Ottawa 
is a partial explanation, although it is 
doubtful whether this was the crucial con- 
sideration. The British Columbia Electric 
Co. made provisions of approximately $12 
million for income taxes in 1960, but actual 
payments were less than $4 million, because 
the company was taking advantage of ac- 
celerated depreciation for income tax pur- 
poses. By the end of 1960, the parent com- 
pany had an accumulated deferred credit of 
$4414 million for such estimated deferred 
income taxes. While there has been no 
statement from the Provincial government, 
it is doubtful whether the new crown cor- 
poration will ever pay these taxes. 

2. By this move, the political champion of 
private enterprise eliminated the potentially 
major campaign issue of his opponents in 
the next election. Even his political oppon- 
ents approved of the action—at least pub- 
licly—by the unanimous passage of the act. 

8. There had been some recent indications 
that the private backers of the Peace River 
power development were experiencing diffi- 
culty in lining up adequate assured markets 
to make possible financing of the project. 
These would undoubtedly have to be largely 
in the United States, and at 6% mills per 
kw.-hr. at or near the border (per British Co- 
lumbia Energy Board figures), this energy 
was very likely unattractive to potential 
U.S. purchasers. The Premier may have 
felt that he had been committed too far in 
public on the Peace—or preferably the Peace 
and Columbia simultaneously—to be able 
to retract. Also, he may have felt that, con- 
sidering the general doldrums of the British 
Columbia economy, he needed a grand-scale 
public works development such as the Peace 
represents, before the next election. 

One local newspaper surmise—which may 
not be far off the mark—is that the British 
Columbia Electric management was offered 
the choice of developing the presently un- 
economic (from a private investment stand- 
point) Peace River power project as the price 
of being permitted to remain a privately 
owned company. When it refused, it was 
doomed. If this surmise is correct or could 
ever be substantiated, it might become a 
potent deterrent for further private invest- 
ments in the Province, particularly by firms 
whose corporate policies as profit-oriented 
organizations might come into conflict with 
the government’s aims or might become po- 
litical liabilities to the government in power. 
Already there have been newspaper rumors 
of the possibilities of converting pipelines 
within the Province to crown corporations. 
Such rumors might be dismissed immedi- 
ately, except for the history of the last few 
months, which led to this week’s action. 

The government plans to have the Peace 
River development undertaken by the reor- 
ganized British Columbia Electric Co., while 
the separate British Columbia Power Com- 
mission will continue to have responsibility 
for any development of the Columbia. The 
Provincial government can’t afford to treat 
present investors unreasonably, lest it 
jeopardize the possibilities of financing either 
or both of these major river developments. 
The permanent effects of this week’s actions 
on investor confidence in future investments 
in British Columbia—public and private— 
remain to be seen. 

There can be no doubt of the demise of the 
British Columbia Electric Co., Ltd., as a pri- 
vately owned utility. The parent company, 
British Columbia Power Corp., can continue 
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to exist, but it may request or demand under 
the act that the new crown company pur- 
chase all the assets of the parent company 
at such a price that the total compensation, 
including that for the common shares of the 
British Columbia Electric Co., will be equiva- 
lent to $38 per common share of the parent 
company. This price was arrived at by the 
government, not by any valuation of the 
corporate assets, but as being the market 
price in March before the first intimation 
by the Premier that the government might 

uire the company. That announcement 
had the effect of depressing the market price 
by about $4. It would appear beneficial that 
the power corporation exercise this option for 
its liquidation, rather than merely to receive 
cash for the electric company common 
shares. 

This is above all a sad object lesson of 
what can occur when a large private enter- 
prise becomes the unwilling or unwitting 
pawn of ambitious and powerful contend- 
ing political groups. The demise of the 
largest privately owned utility in Canada and 
in the Pacific Northwest may provide added 
enthusiasm for public ownership enthusiasts. 
This may become particularly apparent when 
and if the new crown corporation starts to 
look for urgently needed export markets for 
its Peace River power potential. 

Producers of natural gas and petroleum 
products may likewise feel the impact of 
greater emphasis by the crown corporation 
on electric load development for competitive 
application in order to create markets for 
the power surplus. This is very conjectural 
at the moment, for availability of Peace or 
Columbia power is still a few years away, 
and the Provincial government has up to 
now been anxious to develop its gas and oil 
resources as well. Nevertheless it is a possi- 
bility which should be watched. 

Ratification of the United States-Canadi- 
an Treaty on the Columbia River may also 
be affected. At present Premier Bennett’s 
bargaining position with Ottawa appears to 
have been strengthened, but the final out- 
come is not yet certain. Ottawa may or may 
not capitulate on some or all of its points 
of disagreement with Victoria. On the other 
hand, Premier Bennett would not appear to 
hold all the aces, for he will need export 
permits for power from the Federal Govern- 
ment without which the Peace River power 
cannot be a financial success, even if it is 
otherwise attractively priced. Then, too, the 
US. Government, although it has already 
ratified the treaty, may become tired of the 
deadlock between Ottawa and Victoria and 
pursue some alternative course which does 
not require any Canadian cooperation. 

Finally, the Premier has taken a bold 
action, not only in the acquisition of the 
British Columbia Electric Co., but even more 
in his determination to proceed promptly 
on the Peace River development. It is at 
the same time a big gamble, particularly 
for a province with less than 2 million 
population and no immediate prospects for 
requiring the output of this undertaking. 
Finding adequate markets—somewhere— 
will be the crux of success or failure. It is 
doubtful whether many British Columbians 
understand the magnitude of the gamble in 
which they are now participants. If it suc- 
ceeds, it may do so by affecting the require- 
ments for natural gas and fuel oil through- 
out the Northwest. To that extent, future 
developments may have a direct effect on 

jan and west coast gas and oil pro- 
ducers and distributors. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, it 
would be well worth while for my col- 
leagues to read these two articles and 
note the highhanded way in which a 
bureaucratic government seized a pri- 
vately owned and operated utility com- 
Pany. One may say it could not be done 
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here, but not long ago one would have 
said it could not be done in Canada. 





CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, people 
like myself and others of our colleagues 
have been under some attack because we 
are trying to get the Senate to express 
itself as to whether there ought to be 
substantive civil rights legislation passed 
at this session of the Congress. 

Mr. President, the reason for that is 
shown by a little opening of the curtain, 
as it were, in the administration’s policy, 
which we have from a press release on a 
speech by the Honorable Carl T. Rowan, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs, at the golden anniversary 
conclave of Omega Psi Phi fraternity, 
delivered in Washington, D.C., Thursday, 
August 15. What he says, in practical 
effect—and I take this pretty much as 
the way the administration has been act- 
ing, even if it is not an official state- 
ment of its position—is about Negroes, 
who he said are “so busy crying that 
the President should have submitted 
new legislation to Congress that their 
tears hide the really fantastic progress 
that is possible because of appointments 
and executive decrees.” 

Mr. President, I think those who feel 
as I do look on appointments and execu- 
tive decrees as very important, of course. 
We feel that in the previous administra- 
tion and in this administration great 
progress has been made in that regard. 

But, I feel that the vertebral column 
of progress, the real basis upon which 
these very executive decrees are built, 
is the fact that Congress has passed 
legislation in this field. The legislation 
enacted in 1957 and in 1960 gave the ad- 
ministration the platform from which to 
move. We feel that, in view of the 
crisis which is now being faced in re- 
spect to the freedom riders and sit-ins— 
and we read in this morning’s news- 
papers of riots in one of the cities of 
North Carolina in this field—again Con- 
gress must be called upon to intercede 
with its plea in behalf of the country, 
providing a basis in law, giving men 
both a standard to which to repair, and 
at the same time pledging the people, 
through their legislators, to support the 
executive department in an affirmative 
way. It is for that reason that I and 
others—and the excerpt to which I have 
referred I think demonstrates the 
point—deeply feel that we would be 
derelict in our duty if we did not make 
our contribution in terms of affirmative 
legislation in the civil rights situation 
at this session of the Congress. At 
least, the Senate should have an oppor- 
tunity to express its views and desires 
upon that subject. We expect to give 
that opportunity to the Senate quite 
promptly. 





BELGRADE CONFERENCE 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
last week a distinguished visitor to the 
Halls of Congress was Dr. Hans Morgen- 
thau, former Assistant Secretary of 
State and now professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of Chicago. A 
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group met with him for dinner, and he 
discussed his viewpoint with respect to 
one of the world crises; namely, the Ber- 
lin situation. 

Yesterday’s issue of the New York 
Times magazine carried an article by 
Dr. Morgenthau which I think is worthy 
of perusal by Senators as well as many 
others in this country who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, but who do not 
have an opportunity to read the fine 
magazine of the New York Times. The 
article pertained to the Belgrade Con- 
ference. 

On Friday, September 1, representa- 
tives of 24 uncommitted governments 
will meet at Belgrade, Yugoslavia. This 
is as significant a meeting as has taken 
place this year. We are, however, in 
danger of ignoring it and misunder- 
standing it because of the failure to ap- 
preciate the role of the neutral nations 
in the world today. 

There is pertinent history behind the 
meeting at Belgrade. In 1955, at Ban- 
dung, there was a meeting of Asian na- 
tions. The response of the United States 
to this meeting has been stated too often 
to bear repetition. 

In December 1958, in Accra, a meeting 
of representatives of African nations was 
held. Just as the Bandung Conference 
was limited to Asians, so was the Accra 
Conference limited to Africans. Once 
again there was an opportunity for the 
development of informal political under- 
standings and approaches to world prob- 
lems. 

Now, in 1961, the neutrals meet again 
at Belgrade. This is not a meeting mere- 
ly for Africans or for Asians. It is a 
meeting of most of the neutral nations 
and is an important event. 

Over the course of the last several 
years Russia and the Western nations 
and countries polarized around them 
have been dealing with each other in 
stultified terms. Suspicion and distrust 
have been the keystones of conversation. 
For every action, the reaction has been 
threats of war or a deeper freeze in the 
cold war. 

But the neutral nations are not caught 
in this bind. Not being able to respond 
in terms of war, the neutral nations are 
perhaps better able to come up with 
creative ideas for the preservation of 
peace. This is what the Belgrade Con- 
ference can produce. If there are a 
series of resolutions to come from Bel- 
grade, let them be constructive and posi- 
tive rather than complaining and nega- 
tive. The neutral nations can discover 
that the balance of moral power which 
is held in their hands is a source of in- 
ternational leverage that they can apply 
against a fulcrum of distrust to move a 
burden of peace. 

In April 1961 Premier Khrushchev told 
Walter Lippmann that “while there are 
neutral countries, there are no neutral 
men.” But the neutral countries have 
the responsibilities for using their per- 
spective in a positive manner. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article “Critical Look at 
the New Neutralism” by Dr. Hans Mor- 
genthau and an editorial from the 
Washington Post of this morning appear 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 27, 1961] 
Critica LooK AT THE NEw NEUTRALISM 


Time was when a permanently neutral 
nation was rare; Switzerland and, up to the 
First World War, Belgium were the prime 
examples. Most small nations wanted to 
aline themselves with one or the other of 
the great powers, and the great powers them- 
selves eagerly sought such alinements. To- 
day, on the other hand, all the great na- 
tions are meeting in conference in Geneva 
for the ostensible purpose of devising a neu- 
tral status for Laos. And this week a num- 
ber of uncommitted nations will meet in 
Belgrade for the purpose of devising a com- 
mon neutralist policy. One of their main 
concerns will be the Berlin issue, since both 
the United States and the Soviet Union are 
seeking the moral support of the neutralist 
nations. 

Neutralism, the desire not to be alined 
with either side in the cold war, is a most 
pervasive trend in world politics. Virtually 
all the new nations of Africa and Asia have 
openly espoused it and made it their official 
policy. Moreover, as a popular movement, 
more or less articulate, the trend is strong 
even in the nations which belong to one or 
the other of the two blocs. 

Nations such as England, France, West 
Germany, and Japan, who were masters of 
their own fate only yesterday, resent being 
wedded for better or for worse to the United 
Western bloc of which their former colonial 
committed to the alliance with the United 
States, large masses of their peoples wish 
they were not so committed. 

That such tendencies are not limited to 
this side of the Iron Curtain was clearly re- 
vealed by the Polish revolt of 1956, which at 
least temporarily increased the freedom of 
maneuver of the Polish Government on the 
international scene, and by the Hungarian 
revolution of the same year, which pro- 
duced the Nagy government’s declaration of 
neutrality between East and West. 

This worldwide trend toward neutralism 
has baffied the United States. On the one 
hand, challenged by a communism which 
seeks the domination of the world and is 
convinced that it will attain it, the United 
States has a vital interest in seeing as many 
nations as possible share its way of life and 
support its point of view. On the other hand, 
it is not lost upon the United States that 
many nations refuse to do either, and prefer 
to steer an independent course between East 
and West. 

The United States has thus far not been 
able to reconcile these contradictory atti- 
tudes in a consistent foreign policy and has 
moved from the extreme of blanket disap- 
proval of neutralism to the other extreme of 
blanket approval. 

John Foster Dulles expressed the then pre- 
vailing mood when, in a speech on June 9, 
1956, he defined neutrality as the pretense 
“that a nation can best gain safety for itself 
by being indifferent to the fate of others.” 
This has increasingly become an obsolete 
conception and, except under very excep- 
tional circumstances, it is an immoral and 
shortsighted conception. 

More recently, American opinion has tend- 
ed to go to the other pole of finding virtue 
in neutralism because it avoids at least the 
vice of alinement with the Soviet bloc. “We 
do not urge,” said President Eisenhower to 
15 African leaders on October 14, 1960—‘“in- 
deed, we do not desire—that you should 
belong to one camp or the other. You cannot 
afford to waste your money which is needed 
to build the hospitals, the schools, the roads 
that your people need—you cannot afford to 
put that money into costly armaments.” 
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The foreign policy of the United States, 
as it is now being fashioned by the Kennedy 
administration, should first of all recognize 
that the term “neutralism” covers four dif- 
ferent situations which require different 
American responses. Neutralism may mean 
escapism pure and simple; it may mean po- 
litical noncommitment; it may mean moral 
indifference. And it may mean surreptitious 
alinement with the Soviet bloc. 

The escapist variety of neutralism is popu- 
lar in the formerly great powers of Western 
Europe and in Japan. Large masses within 
these nations long for a detached position 
which would restore to their nations the 
ability to pursue an independent foreign pol- 
icy and minimize their exposure to atomic 
destruction. This type of neutralism ex- 
presses a popular mood that is repelled by 
the awful risks the atomic age imposes upon 
nations of the second rank, and by such 
nations’ impotence in the face of these risks. 

But could those nations not escape these 
risks and at the same time restore their 
freedom of action if they were to loosen their 
ties with the United States? A majority of 
delegates to last year’s conference of the 
British Labor Party thought so. They went 
on record in favor of the unilateral nuclear 
disarmament of Great Britain. And many 
outside the Labor Party share their desire 
to be done wtih American bases on British 
soil. 

The second form of neutralism, political 
noncommitment, is the official policy of 
most of the new nations of Asia and Africa. 
As such, it is a matter of self-interest based 
upon three facts of the new nations’ exist- 
ence. First, most of these countries owe 
their independence to national revolutions. 
Second, they are unstable. Third, they 
need a maximum of foreign aid with a min- 
imum of political strings. 

A political commitment of the new na- 
tions to one or the other bloc would run 
counter to the interests derived from these 
facts. They feel they could not join the 
Western bloc of which their former colonial 
overlord is a member without endangering 
their national revolutions, and they could 
not join the Communist bloc without run- 
ning the risk of their national revolutions 
being taken over by communism. In view 
of their weakness, most of them could not 
join either bloc without being reduced to 
satellites—that is, colonies by a different 
name. And by remaining uncommitted and 
threatening to commit themselves to the 
other side (or to collapse), they play upon 
the fears of both sides in order to gain max- 
imum advantages. 

This type of neutralism has at times tried 
to go beyond mere political noncommitment 
and create a positive political force—a neu- 
tralist “third force” pursuing a common pol- 
icy. The Declaration of Bandung of April 
1955, the meeting of Nasser, Nehru, and Tito 
of July 1956, and the recent attempt of a 
number of African nations to pursue a com- 
mon policy in the Congo are cases in point. 

Yet while some of these nations have been 
able to act in unison with regard to certain 
specific problems, all attempts to commit 
them to common policies on the basis of 
their neutralism have failed. For what 
unites them is but one—negative—fact: the 
desire not to commit themselves to either 
bloc. Beyond that, their foreign policies are 
determined by the same conflicting ambi- 
tions and interests as are those of older 
nations. 

It is indicative of this essentially negative 
character of neutralism that in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations the neutral- 
ist nations, in spite of commanding a major- 
ity of the votes, have been unable to sub- 
stitute for the policies of the two blocs a 
common policy of their own, but have gen- 
erally split three ways: a minority voting 
with either bloc and the majority abstaining. 
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Neutralism as political noncommitment, 
joined to the attempt to pursue an independ- 
ent foreign policy, is most typically repre- 
sented by Nasser’s United Arab Republic. 

While leaning on the Soviet bloc without 
definitely committing himself to it, Nasser 
has been trying to establish under Egyptian 
leadership a three-circle empire composed of 
the Arab world, all Islamic nations, and the 
new nations of Africa. Yet, while at times 
the Arab League and more recently the so- 
called Casablanca nations—Ghana, Guinea, 
Mali, and Morocco—have followed Nasser’s 
lead in their verbal declarations, Nasser has 
been much less successful in committing his 
neutralist associates to common policies un- 
der Egypt’s leadership. 

The third type of neutralism, moral indif- 
ference, refuses to take sides in the ideologi- 
cal struggle between East and West. More 
particularly, it refuses to pass moral judg- 
ment upon the policies of either side. It 
sees that struggle as a contest for power 
between two blocs and social systems which 
are both morally defective in different ways. 
“A plague on both your houses” is about as 
far as it is willing to go by way of moral 
commitment. 

The neutralism of moral indifference has 
found its most eminent champion in Nehru 
of India. (However, it is worthy of note that 
Nehru’s moral indifference has had a way of 
decreasing as the political interests of India 
are directly affected, as in the case of Tibet 
and China.) The neutralism of moral indif- 
ference is not uncommon in England and 
France, in Poland and Hungary. 

Finally, the pseudo-neutralism marking 
alinement with the Soviet bloc is a byproduct 
of drastic changes in the world balance of 
power favoring that bloc. These changes are 
forcing the United States to retreat from 
certain exposed positions. The agreement to 
neutralize such a position of which of course 
Laos is the prime contemporary example, has 
nothing to do with genuine neutralization. 
It amounts to nothing more than a facade 
behind which Soviet influence prevails. It 
performs no genuine function in terms of 
neutralism. Its only function is to spare 
the sensibilities of the West in the face of 
a defeat. 

Neutralism has been growing in recent 
years due to four factors which have trans- 
formed the international scene. First, many 
of the nations which 15 years ago had to 
ally themselves with the United States for 
the sake of survival have regained their eco- 
nomic strength and political stability. For 
them to remain within the American orbit 
can at least appear to be again a matter of 
choice rather than of necessity. 

Second, in view of the emergence of the 
Soviet Union as a nuclear power of the first 
rank, alliance with the United States ap- 
pears to some as no longer an asset, but 4 
liability. While in case of a nuclear war 
no nation is safe from nuclear destruction, 
the risk is increased almost to the point of 
certainty for the allies of the nuclear powers. 
Or, to put it the other way around, there 
may be a slightly better chance for a nation 
not so allied to escape nuclear destruction. 

Third, the new look of Soviet foreign 
policy seeks to strengthen neutralist tenden- 
cies throughout the world by proclaiming 
“peaceful coexistence” for all nations as an 
alternative to the cold war. It threatens the 
allies of the United States with atomic 
destruction and holds out the promise of 
disarmament, foreign trade, and foreign aid 
to those who keep at least a neutralist course 
between the two blocs. 

Finally, the acceptability of this alternative 
is considerably enhanced by the competition 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union for the privilege of supplying aid to 
the uncommitted nations. This competition 
offers the uncommitted nations the advan- 
tages, and exempts them from the liabilities, 
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of belonging to either bloc. What more can 
such a nation hope for than to have the best 
of both worlds without belonging to either? 

This is obviously not a reroic attitude. 
But in our disparagement of neutralism we 
nave refrained from asking: Does it make 
sense from the point of view of the neu- 
tralists? This is the only politically relevant 
question, because nations aline themselves 
with other nations or refuse to do so in view 
of their interests rather than on the basis 
of some abstract moral standard. And in 
view of their interests, the answer is bound 
to be yes. 

A nation such as the United Arab Repub- 
lic, which pursues a neutralist policy by 
playing the United States against the Soviet 
Union or vice versa, obviously is better off 
politically, militarily, and economically than 
if it were to commit itself fully to one or the 
other side. For thus it is able to use the 
support it receives from both sides rather 
than being used for the purposes of one side. 

Similarly, a nation such as India, consid- 
ering its unsolved ethnic, culturai, and eco- 
nomic problems, might fear for its very 
existence if it were to join one or the other 
bloc. Most of the new, weak nations of 
Africa, if they were to exchange their neu- 
tralist position for one of alinement, would 
risk being reduced to a new colonial status. 

As for Japan and the nations of Western 
Europe, why should they not search for an 
escape from the liabilities of the nuclear age, 
since we are searching for such an escape 
ourselves? In truth, we are all—Americans, 
Englishmen, Japanese—neutralists in the es- 
capist sense; for we all seek and hope for a 
way out of the awful dilemma of the nuclear 
age. The difference is only that we Ameri- 
cans, by virtue of our deeper involvement 
and paramount responsibility, know better 
than some of our friends how futile it is to 
try to opt out of a commitment to which 
there is no viable alternative. 

The three genuine types of neutralism 
call for varied American reactions. To the 
escapist variety we ought to bring human 
sympathy and understanding. Yet we shall 
respond to it most effectively when we pur- 
sue policies clearly calculated to minimize, 
if not eliminate, the risk of atomic destruc- 
tion. 

To the neutralism of moral indifference, 
our most effective answer similarly lies in 
our deeds. We shall deprive this type of 
neutralism of its plausibility if our policies 
at home and abroad clearly establish a moral 
posture not only different from but also su- 
perior to that of the Communist world. 

However, it is neutralism as political non- 
commitment which presents our foreign pol- 
icy with its really creative opportunity. 
President Kennedy recognized this when, in 
his interview with John Fischer on Decem- 
ber 9, 1959, he called neutralism inevitable 
and the great trend. He continued: 

“During the immediate years ahead this 
is likely to be an increasing trend in Africa 
and probably also in Latin America. In 
Asia, however, there may be some movement 
away from a wholly uncommitted neutral- 
ism as a result of the growing awareness of 
the Chinese threat. The desire to be inde- 
pendent and free carries with it the desire 
not to become engaged as a satellite of the 
Soviet Union or too closely allied to the 
United States. 

“We have to live with that, and if neu- 
trality is the result of a concentration on 
internal problems, raising the standard of 
living of the people and so on, particularly 
in the underdeveloped countries, I would ac- 
cept that. It’s been part of our own history 
for over a hundred years. We should look 
with friendship upon those people who want 
to beat the problems that almost overwhelm 
them, and wish to concentrate their ener- 
gies on doing that, and do not want to be- 
come associated as the tail of our kite.’’ 
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However, it is not enough that we have 
left behind unqualified opposition to neu- 
tralism, of which the indiscriminate search 
for allies—the collectors’ approach to al- 
liances—was a logical consequence. Hav- 
ing recognized that political noncommit- 
ment is the only policy many of the new 
nations can afford to pursue, we must find a 
positive relationship to them. 

A number of uncommitted nations are 
weak, and their weakness together with the 
Balkanization of vast areas of the globe, es- 
pecially of Africa, has greatly increased the 
sources of disorder. That Balkanization runs 
counter to the technological requirements 
of the age, which call for political units 
larger than even the traditional nation-states 
of Europe. 

What is required is a new order to replace 
the defunct order of empire. Communism 
offers such a “new order,” adapted to the 
wants of neutralism, for it appears to seek 
only an implicit kind of alinement without 
formal commitment. 

We have tended to counter this Commu- 
nist attempt at establishing a “new order” 
among the uncommitted nations by offer- 
ing them protection against communism. 
Yet while these nations need such protec- 
tion, they refuse to recognize that need; for 
they fear that if they did they would be 
drawn into the cold war on the side of the 
West. For them the paramount issue is not 
communism, but colonialism. The invoca- 
tion of anticommunism pure and simple, 
then, is self-defeating as an American policy 
toward the uncommitted nations. 

What we need is a positive alternative to, 
rather than a negative polemic against, the 
Communist new order. It goes without say- 
ing that the new order to be promoted and 
supported by the United States must be un- 
equivocally anticolonialist and meet the 
material aspirations and requirements of the 
uncommitted nations. Yet that new order 
must also be a political order which has 
room for all kinds and degrees of political 
noncommitment. 

The uncommitted nations may well in- 
cline toward one or the other side in their 
moral preferences, political sympathies, eco- 
nomic interests, and even limited military 
support. The reconciliation of these differ- 
ent shades of neutralism with the interests 
of the United States, without compelling the 
neutralists to enter into an explicit com- 
mitment, will put the statesmanship of the 
Kennedy administration to its supreme test. 

Even so, resentment against Western power 
is likely to persist among neutralist nations, 
and with it the tendency to play off the East 
against the West. To counteract this, it 
will avail the United States little to try to 
curry favor with the neutralists by trimming 
its policies to their preferences; neutralism 
feeds on this kind of weakness. Rather, we 
must pursue clearly defined, strongly exe- 
cuted, and ably presented policies to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, thereby demonstrating to 
all concerned that we know what we are 
about and that it does not pay to cross us. 
Only so will we gain the respect of the neu- 
tralists and have a chance to win their sup- 
port as well. 

And we might well remind the neutralist 
nations—at appropriate occasions, and tact- 
fully but firmly—that their neutralism is but 
a function of the power of the United States. 

Neutralism, like peaceful coexistence, is for 
the Soviet Union but a steppingstone to- 
ward communization. A nation can afford 
to be neutralist, not because this is what the 
Soviet Union wants it to be, but because the 
power of the Soviet Union is not sufficient 
to absorb it into the Soviet bloc. 

Were the United States not committed to 
containing the Communist bloc, neutralism 
could not exist as a policy and would at best 
survive as an impotent desire and a vain 
hope. For neutralism in the cold war, like 
neutrality in a shooting war, depends upon 
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the balance of power. It is a luxury which 
certain nations can afford because the power 
of one antagonist cancels out the power of 
the other. 


—— 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 28, 1961] 
THe Neutral SumMItT 


Mr. Nehru’s blooper about Berlin may have 
had the effect of increasing apprehensions 
about the 25-nation neutral summit meeting 
opening Friday in Belgrade. The somewhat 
reluctant presence of the Indian Prime Min- 
ister had been looked upon in the West as a 
moderating influence against any tendency 
toward extremism in conference resolu- 
tions—though perhaps some of the other 
nonalined nations attending would not wel- 
come it in quite this fashion. 

Certainly no “plague on both houses” 
statement from Belgrade would be very help- 
ful in the tense test of rights and determi- 
nation at Berlin. Still, the neutral nations 
can hardly be ex ed to remain uncon- 
cerned about a situation that could plunge 
the world into war. What one must hope, 
therefore, is that there will be at least some 
appreciation of the human values at stake. 

On questions involving colonialism, the 
West is altogether likely to come in for criti- 
cism, with greater or lesser applicability. 
It would not be at all surprising to have pro- 
tests about the French role in Tunisia. 
There is a very great difference, however, be- 
tween the policy heretofore followed by, say, 
Portugal in the case of Angola and that fol- 
lowed by Britain in the case of British 
Guiana. Mr. Khritshchev views every West- 
ern policy as imperia'ist. Will the neutrals 
be objective enough in their own remarks to 
recognize the very substantic! imperialism of 
Mr. Khrushchev in Eastern Eurcye? 

In point of fact the colonialist line ts get- 
ting a bit thin. President Nasser of ‘“e 
United Arab Republic, one of the sponsors 
of the Belgrade meeting, has implicitly rec- 

this in his own recent policies. 
Preoccupation with the sins of others is not 
a@ very constructive substitute for attention 
to real internal problems. To his credit, the 
United Arab Republic President has been 
showing increased concern with practical 
measures to help the standard of living at 
home. 

It also is likely that the neutral summit 
meeting will have something to say about 
disarmament and about the situation of the 
United Nations. The realities of disarma- 
ment make it peculiarly an affair between 
the Soviet Union and the United States; and 
@ mere denunciation of nuclear weapons or 
testing would not be much contribution to 
agreement. Here again, though, an expres- 
sion of concern would be understandable and 
perhaps helpful. 

With respect to the U.N., the neutrals have 
a case for more adequate representation on, 
say, the Security Council. But the Soviet 
troika concept for the Secretariat would be 
quite as dangerous for the neutrals as for the 
West. Indeed, the neutrals have an especial 
dependence upon the executive authority 
and initiative of the Secretary General. 

Whatever may be the expectations of the 
State Department from the Belgrade assem- 
bly, happily there have been no advance 
panics and alarms here like those before 
the Bandung Conference of 1955. It would 
be difficult to find a strong common denomi- 
nator among the rather disparate nations 
represented at Belgrade except, perhaps, the 
quest for status. It would be even more 
difficult to arrive at a definition of neutral- 
ism or nonalinement acceptable to all the 
participants. These factors militate against 
the formation of a neutral bloc as such. 

In any simplistic view of world affairs, 
it is more gratifying to have another coun- 
try stand positively with you than to remain 
aloof. Still, the United States fortunately 
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has moved away from the for-me-or-against- 
me formula and the “neutralism is immoral” 
view of Mr. Dulles toward a better under- 
standing of the motivations of new coun- 
tries and their rather specialized way of ex- 
pressing their independence. The proper 
criterion for judgment of the results of the 
Belgrade Conference will be in how neutral 
the neutrals really are. 





ANNIVERSARY OF THE 19TH 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Sat- 
urday was the anniversary of the enact- 
ment of the 19th amendment. This 
amendment, which extended the right of 
voting to women, is one of the many 
markers along our path of effective 
democracy, standing alongside the 15th 
amendment and the 17th amendment. 
The former guaranteed the right of the 
people to vote regardless of “race, color, 
or previous conditions of servitude.” 
The latter guaranteed the right of the 
people to elect Senators of their choice. 
Each amendment in its own way was an 
expression of the belief that the people 
can govern themselves. Universal suf- 
frage is at once the cornerstone and key- 
stone of a genuinely human way of 
living. ; 

It is entirely appropriate today, as a 
tribute to those who are working and 
sacrificing so much for true universal 
suffrage, that we pay our respect to the 
ladies who also made sacrifices for uni- 
versal suffrage. 

The struggle for woman suffrage in 
this country was long. It took seven de- 
cades. Suffragettes were at first armed 
only with their ingenuity, imagination, 
courage, and remarkable perseverance. 
Few elected officials were responsive to 
the pleas of these voteless citizens. 
However, those who firmly believed in 
self-determination befriended them, and 
soon women could cast their ballots in 
selected States and elections. In Illi- 
nois, by legislative action, they were able 
to vote for President and certain State 
Officials. Despite efforts of some to over- 
come this advancement by challenge in 
the courts, Illinois women retained their 
precious victory. 

The basis of a lasting and responsible 
democracy is one where the government 
is responsive to the needs and wishes of 
its people. The achievement of woman 
suffrage and the history of efforts to at- 
tain it stand as an encouraging example 
for all those who truly want to achieve a 
representative form of government. 





THE INDOMITABLE SPIRIT OF CAP- 
TIVE PEOPLES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, let us 
never forget that to the captive nations 
of Europe we owe an invaluable debt of 
gratitude for their courage and indomi- 
table spirit, which has been and shall 
continue to be, the rallying point for 
freedom behind the Iron Curtain. This 
passion for liberation from the tyranny 
of communism inspired the Hungarian 
revolt of 1956. This hatred of dictator- 
ship led to the Berlin revolt of June 
1953. This refusal to be chained to a life 
of regimentation and misery guided 
thousands of East Germans across the 
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boundary in the city of Berlin to the free 
society of the West. And now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Communists have barricaded 
that boundary in Berlin and shoot to kill 
any man who dares to defy the will of the 
puppet government. 

But we should not think that this wall 
will halt the desire of the East Germans 
for freedom. Wherever there are people 
under the yoke of tyranny these people 
have the hope for freedom. 

Mr. President, I would like to offer as 
an example of the spirit of a captive peo- 
ple a speech delivered by Hon. Joseph 
Kajekas, the chargé d’affaires ad in- 
terim of Lithuania, before the Second 
Festival of Songs of Canadian and Amer- 
ican Lithuanians in Chicago last month. 
I ask unanimous consent that this speech 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a particularly great pleasure to be 
the honorary chairman of this Festival of 
Songs, and to address you today. The cir- 
cumstances of our gathering are especially 
meaningful for me, because it was in this 
country that I spoke my first Lithuanian 
word, and learned my first Lithuanian song. 
And I know that the honor which you show 
me today in having invited me to address 
you in our mother tongue is honor which 
you show to our dear homeland. 

At first glance, it might be hard to under- 
stand how it is that songs and a diplomat 
could go together on an occasion such as 
this. But I remind you that many are the 
roads that lead to Lithuania. There are the 
ways, for example, of politics, nationality, and 
culture. But today, the Lithuanian songs 
and dances stand in the forefront of our 
minds; this is especially so for me, as I re- 
call that just several weeks ago, Lithuanian 
folk dances were performed in the U.S. De- 
partment of State, in the world’s greatest 
diplomatic center. 

At any rate, we certainly know that 
Lithuanian songs are much older than 
Lithuanian diplomacy. Thousands of years 
before Christ, we may think, our earliest 
ancestors found themselves at the ambered 
shores of the Baltic Sea, and surrounded 
their arrival with song. It was with a song 
that Lithuanians drew water from the 
Danube. And at the height of our national 
existence, Lithuanian soldiers often raised 
their native songs even at the very gates of 
the Kremlin. And these songs resounded as 
well on the fields of Zalgiris [Tannenberg] in 
1410. 

When, at the end of the 18th century 
Lithuania was covered with the darkness 
of czarist rule and a ban on all Lithua- 
nian printing, there were only two ambas- 
sadorial tasks left for our homeland—and 
these were Lithuanian prayers and Lithua- 
nian songs. Today, we are again in a position 
of adherence to work, prayer, and song as our 
leaders in hope for a brighter future for 
Lithuania. 

The power of songs is remarkable. A song 
will outlive the most moving speech or ser- 
mon; it is the first thing which moves a 
child to wonder and to imitate. And it is in 
song that great love is always expressed, for 
words are not enough to bespeak the deepest 
things that fill a man’s heart. Is it any 
wonder that Beethoven’s immortal “Ninth 
Symphony” breakse into song in the final 
chorale movement, the “Hymn to Joy’’? 

It is in song that the history and the heart 
of a nation are revealed. Lithuanian songs 
encompass, throughout the many centuries, 
all the powers of God and man, all sadness 
and all joy, beauty and fear, nature and love. 
They have been admired by many writers, 
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among them Lessing, Herder, Goethe and 
Schiller. Both Schumann and Chopin used 
them for themes in their own compositions, 
And when Lithuania as a nation embraced 
Christianity in the Middle Ages, the power 
of song was led to express a powerful faith, 
and the beautiful simplicity of a people’s 
luminous quest for the numinous, the 
sacred. It is in this tradition that the 
aspirations of a nation developed, with re- 
spect for freedom and human dignity. And 
today, when one hears a Lithuanian congre- 
gation intone Strazdelis’ hymn, “Fall On 
Your Knees,” one never forgets the experi- 
ence: it is impossible to forget the moment 
at which song becomes prayer. And when 
this prayer is fashioned from a whole history 
of trials and sufferings in the life of a na- 
tion, it is even more unforgettable. As Joyce 
Kilmer once said: “The very best songs that 
ever are sung are sung while the heart is 
bleeding.” 

The treasury of Lithuanian song is a vast 
one. I can recall having witnessed a group 
of London Lithuanians singing all night 
which journeying from Manchester to Lon- 
don. Several weeks ago, I know that a group 
of Lithuanian dancers sang almost without 
ceasing from Boston to Washington. And 
here, on the banks of Lake Michigan, any 
Lithuanian who hears again the language 
and song of Birute, may well know that, 
someday, his country will again be free. 

It is because Lithuania is a land of song 
that we have set aside this festival in honor 
of our country. We have gathered here freely 
and of our own will. But in the present cir- 
cumstances, we also gather in remembrance 
of the fact that it is a far different tune that 
the Kremlin sings. 

For it was the tyrants of the Kremlin who, 
in July of 1940, falsified the will of the 
Lithuanian nation, just as they falsified her 
history and her aspirations. Every one of 
our meetings, and this significant occasion 
in particular, serves as an opportunity for 
us to make clear to the whole world that 
the will of the Kremlin is not the free will 
of the Lithuanian nation and its people. 
As the world hears our songs today, it may 
know that Lithuania cries out for justice, 
for the harmony of a free and independent 
national life to which she has a God-given 
right. 

This month marks the passage of 21 years 
since the U.S. Department of State refused 
to recognize the illegal absorption of Lith- 
uania by the Soviet Union. The remem- 
brance of this act and its continued validity 
is an occasion of rejoicing and hope for all 
Lithuanians, both in the free world and 
under Soviet enslavement. This month is 
also the 39th anniversary of the recognition 
of the Baltic States de jure by the United 
States. 

As a commemoration of these two anni- 
versaries, let our songs rise as a sign of 
thanks to the American people and their 
Government. May they also rise as a token 
of gratitude to the Honorable Richard J. 
Daley, mayor of Chicago, for his sympathetic 
and impressive proclamation of Lithuanian 
Day here in Chicago. In these expressions 
of gratitude, all the participants in this 
festival join wholeheartedly. 

Finally, we take note of the fact that, in 
2 days, all Americans celebrate the 185th an- 
niversary of their Declaration of Independ- 
ence. This declaration acknowledged God- 
given, inalienable rights for all men; 
Abraham Lincoln pointed out that, as such, 
the declaration gave lasting hope not only to 
the people of America, but to all freedom- 
loving peoples for all time. In this hope, let 
us raise our voices in song, and proclaim 
throughout all lands our aspirations to lib- 
erty: until the day when we shall surely 
hold a festival of songs on the day of 
Lithuania’s triumph, in the very city of 
Gediminas, in our beloved Lithuania. 
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PROGRESS IN SAMOA 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
July 26 of this year I rose in the Senate 
to describe for my colleagues the appall- 
ing state of affairs in American Samoa. 
The title in the ConcRESSIONAL RECORD 
for my remarks that day, “South Sea 
Slum,” was unfortunately an all too ac- 
curate description of conditions on those 
islands. Today, in the Washington Post, 
there appears an editorial concerning 
American Samoa, which suggests that 
progress is now, if somewhat belatedly, 
being made to institute a comprehensive 
development program. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SOMETHING FOR SAMOA 


It finally appears as if American Samoa 
will cease to be a forlorn ward of the De- 
partment of the Interior. A new Governor is 
on the island, and the administration is 
working out a development program for this 
tiny outpost in the South Pacific. The fact 
that New Zealand is due to grant independ- 
ence to nearby western Samoa next year has 
helped to wake up the administration to the 
backward colonial policy heretofore prac- 
ticed for the 20,000 Polynesians who live on 
an island about the size of the District of 
Columbia. 

Thanks to the initiative of Senator OREN 
E. Lonc of Hawaii, Samoa has been included 
in the recently enacted area redevelopment 
bill and would also benefit from the aid-to- 
education measures still before Congress. 
Industries are being sought for the island, 
and hotel and recreational facilities planned 
to help the Samoans to help themselves. 

H. Rex Lee, the new Governor, is an expe- 
rienced Interior official who will have his 
hands full, among other things, in preparing 
for a South Pacific conference to be held in 
Samoa next year. The conference will bring 
together indigenous leaders from various cor- 
ners of the Pacific and it will be important 
that U.S. territorial policy show to good ad- 
vantage. About $500,000 is due to be spent 
on conference facilities which can subse- 
quently be used as classrooms and other 
permanent structures. A new $2.3 million 
jet runway will also be constructed as part 
of the plan. 

Taken together, these steps can help the 
Samoans prepare themselves for a mean- 
ingful choice when the ultimate status of 
the island is decided. However regrettable 
the delay, it is good that something is being 
done to make up for lost time. 





PROVISION FOR SUPPLEMENTAL 
AIR CARRIERS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is closed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Chair lay before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1969) to amend the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958, as amended, to provide for a 
Class of supplemental air carriers, and 
for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. The committee amendment, 
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being in the nature of a substitute is 
open to amendment and, for the purpose 
of amendment, will be considered, under 
the precedents, as original text. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 





SENATOR HAYDEN AND THE 19TH 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
earlier this month the League of Women 
Voters honored our wonderful colleague, 
the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN] at a surprise party because he 
is the only Member of the 87th Congress 
who voted for passage of the amend- 
ment which gave women the right to vote. 

Senator HAYDEN was a Representative 
from Arizona at the time. His vote 
helped open wide a world of new experi- 
ences for women in our country. Per- 
haps there have been times when Senator 
HaypEen wondered if he had cast a wise 
vote. 

I hope that we women will never 
disillusion him and make him sorry for 
that historic vote. I first heard about 
Senator HaypEN when my husband be- 
came a Member of the Senate, and I 
remember his telling of the fact that 
here was a Senator who had been in Con- 
gress ever since his State had been a 
member of the Union. 

I would ask Senator Haypen to be 
patient with us. After all, the women 
have only had the privilege of helping 
select their national officeholders for 41 
years. In the life of a woman that is a 
short time. We hear often that phrase 
of “life begins at 40.” Perhaps 1960 was 
the golden year when women joined with 
men to usher in the New Frontier. 

I am delighted that men have helped 
women to become participating citizens 
in our Government. We have buried the 
idea that the wife is a legal slave. True, 
she cooks and washes and darns, as in 
olden days, but she also votes, speaks, 
and has a more important place as a 
policymaker. 

Women today owe an everlasting debt 
to the work of dedicated persons such as 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucretia Mott, 
Susan B. Anthony, Lucy Stone, and Julia 
Ward Howe. 

Suffrage organizations such as the Na- 
tional Women’s Suffrage Association and 
the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion pioneered bravely and absorbed 
many thoughtless words and deeds. So 
did members of the Congresional Union, 
which we know now as the National 
Woman’s Party. So did the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 

Today such outstanding groups as the 
League of Women Voters, American 
Association of University Women, and 
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the Business and Professional Women 
work to make this a better land. 

In this age we do hear a great deal 
about the women’s vote. How big is it? 
Can it swing elections? How? 

I tend to agree with Columnist Sylvia 
Porter who wrote on October 31, 1960: 

Women are individual voters with indi- 
vidual views, demands, and hopes. The 
candidates are catering to a bloc which 
doesn’t exist. 


We celebrate the 41st anniversary of 
the ratifying of the suffrage amendment. 
I am proud to be here as the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon because men and 
women worked to make the 19th amend- 
ment possible. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I wish to join in 
the statement of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oregon relative to the 
honors accorded to the President pro 
tempore of this body, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN]. I recall the Senator from Oregon 
stating on that occasion that if it had not 
been for the activities and the foresight 
shown by the President pro tempore, she 
and her colleague, the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Maine [Mrs. MARGARET 
Cuase SMITH] would not be Members of 
this body today. 

We are indebted to Senator Haypren 
for his activities in those early days in 
behalf of votes for women, and in seeing 
to it that women, at long last, achieved 
the right of suffrage, a right which they 
should have had from time immemorial, 
along with men. 

I say in all humility, but I must say in 
all candor and honesty, that the Senate 
is a far better body because of the pres- 
ence, the activity, the integrity, the 
knowledge, and the contributions made 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Oregon {Mrs. NEUBERGER] and the 
equally distinguished senior Senator 
from Maine (Mrs. SmitH]. We are de- 
lighted that they are with us. We are 
grateful to Senator Haypren that he 
helped to make it possible. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I had the pleasure of 
attending the celebration in honor of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HaypEen], under the sponsor- 
ship of the League of Women Voters. I 
should like to have the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon know, as obviously 
she does know, that all of us in the 
Chamber, on her side of the aisle and 
on my own, unite in saluting the dis- 
tinguished American who has served 
so long, so faithfully, so creditably, and 
so well in the Senate as Cart HAYDEN, 
of Arizona, has served. 

The Senator from Oregon lists one of 
the great votes which the able Senator 
from Arizona cast as a Member of Con- 
gress long ago, a vote which brought to 
the women of America their right of 
franchise. 

I certainly concur in the statement of 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
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(Mr. MANSFIELD] that had Cart Hay- 
DEN’s side lost in those days, the post- 
ponement of the membership in this 
body of two distinguished Americans, 
Mrs. SmitH and Mrs. NEUBERGER would 
have been inevitable. We acknowledge 
his foresight and wisdom in casting that 
vote—indeed, his long lifetime of hon- 
orable public service. All of us in the 
Senate, perhaps I may say all in the 
Nation, are grateful for the type of 
U.S. Senator we know in the person of 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HAyYpDEN]. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I appreciate the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from California. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH RUSSIA ON 
BERLIN 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I was 
deeply disturbed by reading the morn- 
ing newspaper articles to the effect that 
the Governments of the United States 
and the United Kingdom were seeking 
to negotiate with the Soviet Union over 
Berlin, although, so the articles indicated, 
there was no agreement by the Govern- 
ment of France to participate. I was 
delighted to read on the news wire just a 
few minutes ago the following article 
from Washington: 

WASHINGTON.—Secretary Rusk today dis- 
counted reports that the United States and 
Britain would act without France in seeking 
negotiations with the Russians over Berlin. 

“I would treat those stories with great 
skepticism,” Rusk said. 

Dean Rusk made the comment as he left 
here for New York to discuss with U.N. Am- 
bassador Adlai Stevenson a number of world 
tension spots ranging from Berlin to Bizerte. 

There have been published reports that 
the United States and Britain would try to 
launch negotiations over Berlin with Russia, 
despite French resistance to a proposed 
meeting at this time. 

While in New York, Rusk also will confer 
with U.N. Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold. 

Rusk indicated that the meeting would 
touch on a number of topics. “The forth- 
coming General Assembly (next month) will 
have almost all major questions before it,” 
he said. 


Mr. President, I, for one, applaud the 
statement by the Secretary of State. 

The American people are devoted to 
the cause of peace with honor in the 
world. The Government of the United 
States is always amenable to honorable 
invitations to negotiate international 
problems in the cause of a just peace. 
But, Mr. President, your Government 
and mine ought not to be bullied nor 
threatened nor cajoled into running to- 
ward a Communist bargaining table. 

I read with dismay the recent Soviet 
note to the United States, in which the 
Soviet Union heaped imprecations upon 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France, and alleged, without any 
warrant whatsoever, that we were vio- 
lating the airlanes which we are using 
under an agreement in which the Soviet 
Union itself participated and in which it 
concurred. It could well be that that 
kind of note is the basis, in the strange 
way that the Soviets think and reason, 
of their starting to interfere with or to 
harass our access to Berlin through the 
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air. Ido notknow. But Ido know there 
is no greater patriot, no greater friend 
of the West, no more implacable foe of 
communism than President de Gaulle. 
I trust full consideration will be given 
to the thoughts alleged to have been 
uttered by him when the question of 
negotiation first became public knowl- 
edge during the last 2 weeks. 

Mr. President, the American people 
applaud what President Kennedy said 
to the world, that this country will treat 
any attempt to interfere with our legal 
rights of access to Berlin as an act of 
aggression. And in those sentiments the 
Government of the United Kingdom and 
the Government of France concur. 

We are always ready, I take it, to talk, 
on an honorable basis. We are always 
amenable to honorable requests to sit 
down and reason together, to try to find 
an honorable basis upon which peace 
might be established in this melancholy 
world. But, Mr. President, I repeat, let 
all understand that we cannot, we must 
not, and we will not be intimidated into 
negotiation. Courage and forthright- 
ness, strength and honor by the Allies 
will best serve the cause of a just peace. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR 1962 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there a joint resolution at the desk? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. There is. Does the Senator from 
Montana wish to have it laid before the 
Senate? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I so request at this time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 544) making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1962, and for other purposes, which was 
read twice by its title. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the third read- 
ing of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the joint resolution be passed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the joint resolution which 
our able majority leader and the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee are asking the Senate 
to pass, simply provides that for the 
next calendar morth—September—the 
prior appropriations will continue, so 
that the Government may conduct its 
operations in the absence of our complet- 
ing our work on the new appropriation 
bills. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from 
California has correctly stated the ob- 
ject of the joint resolution. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona. I have no objection to 
passage of the joint resolution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is, Shall the joint 
resolution pass? 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 544) 
was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
9 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its deliberations today, 
it stand in adjournment to meet at 9 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PROVISION FOR SUPPLEMENTAL 
AIR CARRIERS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1969) to amend the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as 
amended, to provide for a class of sup- 
plemental air carriers, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the bill (S. 1969) 
to amend the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, as amended, to provide for a class 
of supplemental air carriers, and for 
other purposes, is the business now be- 
fore the Senate. Is that correct? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. That is correct. The bill is open 
to amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I should like to ex- 
plain the bill. 

If my memory serves me correctly, and 
the ranking Republican member of the 
committee, the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. ScHoEpPEL], I think 
will agree with me, the bill was ordered 
reported unanimously by the Aviation 
Subcommittee. I am sure the action of 
the Commerce Committee was unani- 
mous. 

Mr. President, this is a very compli- 
cated and difficult piece of legislation, to 
which the Aviation Subcommittee and 
the Senate Commerce Committee have 
devoted untold hours of hearings, con- 
sultation, and discussion in executive 
session. It seeks to provide a permanent 
place in the aviation industry for supple- 
mental air carriers without adverse effect 
upon scheduled carriers. The bill before 
the Senate represents the best which 
the committee can do in the solution of 
this problem. 

To give a brief summary of the bill, 
it would make it clear that a carrier may 
request and be authorized to perform 
limited services supplemental to those 
furnished by the regular air carriers, and 
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would authorize the Board to issue cer- 
tificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity for supplemental service containing 
limitations on the type and extent of 
service authorized. This authority was 
requested by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
as a result of the decision of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia in United Air Lines et al. 
against Civil Aeronautics Board, which 
determined that the Board lacked au- 
thority under existing law to issue lim- 
ited certificates. 

The bill would— 

First, grant statutory interim operat- 
ing rights, in the nature of temporary 
“grandfather” rights, to existing holders 
of supplemental air carrier certificates 
who have performed a portion of the 
service authorized by their present 
certificates. 

Second, make clear that a supple- 
mental certificate is primarily a certifi- 
cate for charter service and provide that 
the Board may, when the public con- 
venience and necessity require, also au- 
thorize individually ticketed service. 

Third, make clear that supplemental 
air carriers are not eligible for subsidy 
payments. 

Fourth, permit the Board to issue a 
special operating authorization for tem- 
porary service between particular points 
during periods when regular service is 
inadequate. 

Fifth, permit the Board to impose 
civil penalties for violations of title IV 
of the act relating to economic regula- 
tions. 

Sixth, amend the act to provide for 
a statutory definition of charter service. 

Seventh, make clear that a regularly 
certificated carrier cannot also be cer- 
tificated as a supplemental carrier; and 

Eighth, enable the Board to make a 
determination of fitness based upon con- 
siderations peculiar to the type of sup- 
plemental transportation for which au- 
thority is sought. 

I refer Senators to the committee re- 
port, a copy of which is on each Sena- 
tor’s desk, and will not attempt to fur- 
ther discuss at this time the detailed 
provisions of the bill. I would, however, 
like to make this further comment. 

The bill provides that carriers desir- 
ing a certificate on a supplemental car- 
rier under the new provisions which I 
have discussed briefly must file a new 
application for a certificate. It pro- 
vides for extension of the authority of 
presently certificated carriers until the 
Board has passed on the new applica- 
tion. Some fear has been expressed by 
certificated supplemental carriers that 
the absence of any statutory guarantee 
that the new application will be granted 
May make it difficult for them to ac- 
quire necessary financing in the interim 
because of the possibility that they will 
not be given a permanent certificate 
under the Board’s new authority. 

I wish to point out to Senators that all 
the supplemental air carriers, now oper- 
ating on an extension of their authority 
given by the Congress, even before the 
court decision had only certificates of a 
limited duration. Some had 2-year cer- 
tificates and some 5-year certificates. 
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The carriers would have been forced, 
even without a change in the law, to 
come before the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for a renewal or for an extension of 
their existing certificates. I see no way 
in which the carriers would be jeopard- 
ized in any right they have held, and they 
would be guaranteed a continuation of 
their authority until the Board has de- 
termined the type of certificate they shall 
receive. 

The committee felt that it was not 
desirable to require the CAB to issue a 
new certificate to every carrier now cer- 
tificated because circumstances might 
arise which would make this undesirable 
with respect to a particular carrier. For 
example, one certificated supplemental 
carrier which is otherwise eligible for 
a new certificate is now in bankruptcy 
and no one can now anticipate whether 
its financial problems can be solved so 
that the Board would be justified in 
granting a new certificate. Certainly, 
we do not wish the new certificate to be 
peddled around. We do not wish to 
have a certificate of a bankrupt company 
bought by another, simply because a law 
had been passed which would guarantee 
a permanent right for someone to fly as 
an air carrier. Other similar situations 
might arise. 

However, the committee has worked on 
the assumption and with the intention 
that presently certificated carriers be 
given permanent certificates unless there 
are such special circumstances with ref- 
erence to the particular carrier as to 
make it undesirable. The committee be- 
lieves that this is a reasonable assump- 
tion. 

The CAB has already certificated these 
carriers, and the proposed legislation is 
made necessary not by lack of action 
on the part of the Board, but by a court 
decision that the Board’s action in pro- 
viding for limited certificates exceeded 
its authority under the Federal Aviation 
Act. 

The Board thereupon applied to Con- 
gress for the necessary authority to 
validate its action in certificating these 
carriers. The Board has been unani- 
mous in its view that the supplemental 
carriers serve a public need, and has rep- 
resented to the committee that the sup- 
plemental industry has had no adverse 
effect upon scheduled carriers. The 
committee therefore believes that the 
supplemental industry needs no protec- 
tion against the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and confidently expects and intends that 
new certificates will be issued providing 
all or such part of the authority re- 
quested in the application as the Board 
determines is in the public interest. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I shall be glad to 
yield the floor, if the Senator wishes 
to speak. The Senator from Kansas has 
been very active in trying to reach a solu- 
tion to this very difficult problem, by 
providing for the small business ele- 
ment of aviation without damaging our 
fine regularly scheduled airlines. The 
effort that he and other Senators, as 
well as the able staff of the Aviation 
Subcommittee, have made is outstanding. 
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They have worked longer on the pro- 
posed legislation before us than on any 
other piece of proposed aviation legisla- 
tion in recent years. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
take this opportunity to thank the jun- 
ior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] and also the staff of the entire 
committee. 

Mr. President, I know of no other 
piece of proposed legislation which has 
received as much detailed attention this 
year as this particular piece of proposed 
legislation the Senate is considering this 
afternoon. 

It should be said, to the credit of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] that he kept after the problem, 
and his staff kept up with all the vari- 
ous and sundry phases of the problem. 
Comprehensive hearings and a series of 
conferences were held, as a result of 
which many of the discordant notes 
which might have developed were pretty 
well quieted. 

Mr. President, the pending bill is a 
comprehensive one which will establish 
@ permanent and constructive role in 
aviation for the supplemental airlines. 
It represents a tremendous amount of 
effort on the part of the Aviation Sub- 
committee which is so ably headed by 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY]. 

At this time I wish to pay tribute to 
my colleague, the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. CotT- 
TON]. He is not able to be present to- 
day, being necessarily detained from the 
Senate because of official business. The 
Senator from New Hampshire has con- 
tributed significantly to the bill. One 
of the most important features of the 
bill was inserted at his suggestion, and 
I believe it materially contributed to the 
unanimous backing the bill won both in 
the subcommittee and the full commit- 
tee. The Cotton amendment requires 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to impose 
limitations on the individually ticketed 
operations of the supplemental air car- 
riers to assure that their flights will not 
significantly divert traffic from the reg- 
ular airlines which form the backbone 
of our air transportation system. 

This protection for the regular air- 
lines is essential in my view and in the 
view of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Cotton] for these are the air 
carriers which fly on the lean days as 
well as on the rush days. They serve 
the smaller cities as well as the big ones, 
and they can only provide that service 
if they have reasonable protection 
against operators who can pick and 
choose, operators who can fly the high 
profit coast-to-coast runs and ignore the 
cities in between. The need for rea- 
sonable and effective safeguards for the 
protection of the regularly scheduled 
airlines is further demonstrated by their 
present financial picture. The domes- 
tic trunk airlines of the Nation re- 
ported a net loss of over $13 million 
for the first 6 months of this year, ac- 
cording to a recent statement of the Air 
Transportation Association of America. 
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I ask unanimous consent that this state- 
ment be printed in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in th 
Recorp, as follows: - 

Wasuincton, D.C—The U.S. domestic 
trunk airlines reported a net loss of $13,586,- 
000 for the first 6 months of this year, the 
Air Transport Association of America an- 
nounced today. 

The loss is the greatest for any first-half 
period since 1947, when, with a $16,467,000 
first-half loss, the trunklines had a full-year 
loss of $20 million. It compares with a first- 
6-month loss of $5,339,000 in 1960, a year 
in which the carriers had a full-year profit 
of only $1,188,000. In 1959 the trunklines 
had a first-half net profit of almost $30 
million. 

Operating revenues were $979,005,000 dur- 
ing the January-June period of this year, 
compared with operating revenues of $937,- 
770,000 during the comparable 1960 period. 
Operating expenses were $975,983,000 this 
year, compared with $941,719,000 during the 
first half of 1960. 

During the month of June 1961, the trunk 
airlines had a net profit of $6,069,000, with 
operating revenues of $190,051,000 and oper- 
ating expenses of $173,638,000. In June of 
last year their net profit was $8,292,000, with 
operating revenues of $171,596,000 and oper- 
ating expenses of $158,155,000. 

Stuart G. Tipton, ATA president and 
spokesman for the airline industry, called 
this year’s first-half loss “clear evidence of 
the severity of the depression our Nation's 
airlines are experiencing.” He pointed out 
that traffic had decreased this year, down 
1.9 percent below that of the first 6 months 
of 1960, and called for repeal of the 10 per- 
cent World War II tax on passenger travel, 
which he described as “one of the major 
obstacles to a much needed increase in 
traffic.” 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
the light of this situation, the Cotton 
amendment is crucial to the bill. 

Let me make one other point. This is 
not a bill which makes everybody happy. 
Neither the regular airline carriers nor 
the supplemental airlines are completely 
happy with it. I am sure that each of 
these groups would like a number of 
things changed. But I believe the bill 
represents an honest, fair, and forthright 
effort to resolve the difference on the 
basis of the public interest. 

Again I pay special tribute to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, as well as to all 
members of the staff, who did a mag- 
nificent job in closing the gaps and pre- 
senting all the issues, giving everyone 
a fair opportunity to be heard and to 
analyze the problems, something which 
was invaluable to the subcommittee as 
well as to the full committee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish to express 
my appreciation for the kind words the 
Senator said about the junior Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

The senior Senator from Kansas has 
been active for many years in working 
for the same solution, and has been most 
helpful and constructive. 

Another member of the minority who 
has been equally helpful and tireless in 
his efforts to find an adequate and fair 
solution to the problem has been the 
distinguished junior Senator from New 
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Hampshire [Mr. Corton], a member of 
our subcommittee who unfortunately is 
unable to be present for consideration 
of the bill today. The Senator from New 
Hampshire would have taken a leading 
part in advocating its passage and ex- 
Pplaining its provisions. 

We owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New Hampshire for his very great con- 
tribution, and we owe a debt of gratitude 
to the entire staff on the minority side 
of the committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment and ask to have it 
stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated 
for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 13, 
line 3, after the word “that”, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: “any local 
service carrier or’; and on page 13, line 
6, after the word “such”, it is proposed 
to insert the following: “local service 
carrier or’’. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, section 
417 of S. 1969 would grant authority to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to issue spe- 
cial operating authorizations to supple- 
mental air carriers when the capacity 
of the certificated route carriers is in- 
sufficient to meet the requirements of 
the public or postal service. Certificated 
trunk and local service carriers would 
not be eligible for these special author- 
izations which under the terms of sec- 
tion 417 would be limited to 30 days and, 
in addition, the authorizations must 
contain limitations as to the fre- 
quency and types of equipment to be 
utilized. Such limitations would assure 
that the service utilized would alleviate 
insufficiencies that otherwise would exist 
without a significant diversion of traffic 
from certificated carriers. A written 
notice to the air carriers certificated to 
provide service between the points in- 
volved is required also, thereby giving 
such carriers the opportunity to protest 
the application in writing. 

Prior to the issuance of a special op- 
erating authorization, the Board must 
first make findings that first, the service 
of a certificated route carrier is tem- 
porarily insufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the public or the postal service; 
second, there is a temporary requirement 
for transportation between two points, 
one or both of which is not regularly 
served by any air carrier; and third, any 
supplemental air carrier can supply the 
additional service temporarily required 
in the public interest. 

This section, 417, is undoubtedly meri- 
torious and will give the Board authority 
to fill a gap which would otherwise exist 
without it. 

An important omission from the sec- 
tion, however, is another very signifi- 
cant group of air carriers, the local serv- 
ice carrier, or feeder line, as they are 
sometimes called. 

These lines also have the means and 
equipment to fill the gap in these peak 
traffic periods and should also be per- 
mitted to assist at such times. 

My amendment would therefore sim- 
ply insert at the appropriate places in 
section 417 the words “local service car- 
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rier”. The effect of the amendment 
would be to include those carriers with- 
in the group to which the Board can 
issue “special operating authorizations” 
pursuant to its new authority. 

I hope the Senator from Oklahoma 
will consider the amendment favorably 
and accept it, because it seems to me 
that it would fill an urgent need in the 
transportation system. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the fact that the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland con- 
ferred with me with respect to his 
amendment before the Senate started 
consideration of the bill. I wish it were 
possible for me to agree to accept the 
amendment. After such study as has 
been possible, in the brief period of 
time I have had to examine the amend- 
ment, I am very fearful that it would 
harm the very delicate balance that we 
have tried to achieve by not interfering 
unduly with the scheduled airlines, and 
still carving out an area of truly sup- 
plemental service for the supplemental 
carriers. 

I should like to give two or three rea- 
sons. To begin with, on every piece of 
legislation that has been enacted to bene- 
fit the feeder lines, I have been a spon- 
sor and floor manager of the bill. Not 
one single representative of a feeder car- 
rier has appeared before the committee, 
written to the committee, or consulted 
me as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Aviation. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. 
yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. It was my understand- 
ing that a representative of the feeder 
lines had appeared before the commit- 
tee, and that the subcommittee had giv- 
en the problem some real study. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If such a repre- 
sentative appeared, his appearance es- 
caped my attention. A representative 
could have been present with a state- 
ment that was printed in the record. As 
I recall, no objection to the bill was in- 
terposed by the local service carriers. 
Of course, during its long consideration 
by the committee, the original bill was 
greatly changed. 

I am informed by the staff that such 
a representative did not appear. 

It seems to me that at this late date, 
no representative having appeared or 
evidenced an interest, and with a deli- 
cately balanced bill such as the one we 
have before us, we would be subject to 
criticism if we added the feeder lines as 
potential competitors of the trunk lines. 

I think that in the new section 417 
we have made an important addition 
for this little business sector of aviation. 
When people are backed up for several 
days or a week waiting for space on the 
high-density traffic runs—for example, 
between New York and Miami around 
Christmas; or between a city, such as 
Chicago, where the National Republican 
Convention might be held, and New 
York; or in any case in which the reg- 
ular trunk service might not be ade- 
quate—the provisions of this section 
would take hold. The measure has for 
its purpose permitting such carriers to 
provide a suitable supplemental service. 


I am happy to 
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To fill this need, the supplemental 


carriers are ideally suited. By joint 
agreement approved by the CAB they 
maintain a central office located in 
Washington. The representatives at the 
office know at all times where all avail- 
able aircraft of member carriers are lo- 
cated. Therefore, under this provision 
of the bill, when the high density of 
traffic swamps the regular trunk carrier, 
their association can insure that aircraft 
needed are ready and available. 

We have carved out adequate terri- 
tory, and have been instrumental in try- 
ing to expand the territory of the feeder 
lines. Everything humanly possible has 
been done by the Subcommittee on Avia- 
tion to assist them. Such legislation in- 
cludes the guaranteed-loan bill, in which 
the Senator from Maryland participated, 
and other measures. 

I greatly fear that accepting an 
amendment that has not been carefully 
studied, and with respect to which we 
have not had the reaction of the regu- 
lar scheduled airlines, which have al- 
ways been fearful of the feeders moving 
into their bailiwicks, might be disas- 
trous. 

I respectfully suggest that the Sena- 
tor consider withdrawing the amend- 
ment and not let it be put to a vote 
at this time. The bill will be pending in 
the House of Representatives, which has 
not yet reported a bill. The subject is 
still open there. If the substance of the 
amendment of the Senator from Mary- 
land is included in the measure by the 
House, if testimony is developed as to 
its effect, and the attitude of other seg- 
ments of the aviation industry is known, 
the conferees will be most happy to se- 
riously consider it. 

If it is voted down in the Senate, there 
will be a history of rejection of the 
amendment. I do not feel so strongly 
against the Senator’s amendment that 
I would like to prevent consideration of 
the amendment in conference, if after 
serious consideration the House of Rep- 
resentatives should put the amendment 
in the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Oklahoma. I join 
other Senators, especially those on the 
Committee on Commerce, who have 
worked with the Senator on this bill. 
The Senator from Oklahoma has assid- 
uously worked at this task. It is a good 
bill. It is certainly not my intention 
to add an amendment to the bill that 
would hurt it. 

I offer the amendment for a specific 
purpose. The feeder carriers are small 
operators in the airline business. They 
are small businesses. Before they could 
get special authorization, there would 
have to be a hearing before the Board, 
and the Board would have every oppor- 
tunity to pass on their ability and their 
right to carry some of the traffic. 
Therefore, in my opinion, the addition 
of the local feeder lines would not add 
any burden or complicate the bill in any 
way. 

The Senator has referred to the inven- 
tory of equipment. There certainly 
could never be any call on the so-called 
aircraft pool, because, before any serv- 
ices could be given or any authorization 
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could be issued, there would have to be 
an application and a hearing before the 
Board. 

Therefore, the fact that I propose this 
amendment does not seem to me to add 
or detract anything. 

I appreciate very much the Senator’s 
attitude. I know that he is sincere in 
not wanting a record vote on the amend- 
ment if it would hurt the bill. I would 
not like that either, because I think the 
amendment is worthy. I do not think 
it could hurt the bill. If the Senator 
can give me his word that this subject 
will be taken up and given some consid- 
eration, I am inclined to withhold the 
amendment at this time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Oklahoma would be happy to consider 
the amendment if the House in its wis- 
dom, based on evidence of interest in 
and need for such a change, should in- 
sert it in the bill. 

We would be glad to consider it and 
discuss it in conference. However, the 
other Senators not having been advised 
of the need or having received any re- 
quest with respect to it, if as a result the 
amendment should be voted down, it 
would somewhat prejudice the conferees 
on the part of the Senate by reason of 
the fact that the amendment had been 
defeated. 

I would wish particularly to examine 
the effect on the subsidy to the feeder 
carriers, whose subsidy runs in excess 
of $70 million a year. The privilege 
of fiying only two or three trips from 
New York to Miami, for example, may 
not be worth raising the many ques- 
tions as to their subsidy which might 
be involved—for example, the problem 
of trying to separate depreciation and 
maintenance and service and overhead 
and pilots’ salaries and all these other 
matters, from the standpoint of book- 
keeping. I would be inclined to doubt 
the wisdom of such an undertaking, and 
as a friend of the feeder lines, I would 
certainly not like to expose them to re- 
sponsibilities which would complicate 
their situation. Of course, I do not know 
whether it would. However, I go back 
to the original reason for not desiring 
to accommodate the Senator, and that 
is that we have not had any testimony 
before the subcommittee and no staff 
study to find out what might be in- 
volved. 

Mr. BUTLER. It was my under- 
standing that the presentation had been 
made before the subcommittee and that 
a study had been made and that it had 
been considered by the full committee. 
If that is not the case, I am perfectly 
willing to take the Senator’s word for it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished ranking Republican 
member of the subcommittee about this 
matter, because he was present, I be- 
lieve, at most of the hearings. There 
might have been some mention made of 
it and that reference may have been 
buried in the record. I cannot recall it, 
though. The staff members I have 
talked to cannot recall it either. We 
have the printed hearings available. 
Perhaps the Senator could find some 
reference in the hearings. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I might say to the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
that the Senator from Kansas has no 
definite recollection of this matter hav- 
ing been presented to the subcommittee 
or to the full committee. 

Of course, the temporary peak-period 
service authorized in the bill, with which 
the Senator’s amendment deals is break- 
ing some ground in a new field. Itisa 
new category of air service, and is a mat- 
ter which must be watched carefully by 
the Aviation Subcommittee as it is put 
into effect. In that review of the special 
authorization we will have adequate op- 
portunity to consider the inclusion of 
local service or other air carriers in the 
program. 

I am inclined to agree with the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma that if the matter 
comes before the House and is pre- 
sented there, with the House and the 
Senate being given an opportunity to 
see the extent to which they have gone 
into this matter, it would be given full 
and sympathetic consideration. How- 
ever, to inject it here I believe would 
cloud this matter to the extent that it 
might be detrimental to the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would certainly not 
want in any way to hurt the bill, because 
I know the subcommittee and the full 
committee have worked very long and 
very hard on the bill. In addition to 
that, I would not desire in any way to 
injure the feeder lines. With those two 
considerations in mind and because of 
the assurances that the committee will 
give further consideration to my amend- 
ment at the appropriate time, I with- 
draw the amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to ask 
the Senator a question, if he will yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have a question 
with regard to section 401, and I pose 
this question to the Senator from Okla- 
homa. If that section is retained, could 
the Civil Aeronautics Board certificate a 
supplemental airline to provide sched- 
uled service between New York and Los 
Angeles, or between any other pair of 
cities? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Subject to such 
limitations as were required to protect 
the scheduled certificated carriers, it 
could. Furthermore under section 417, 
if number of planes available were in- 
adequate, it might be necessary to au- 
thorize daily service for a temporary 
period by supplemental carriers to sup- 
plement the regular service. The word 
“supplemental” means that the service 
would be supplemental to the service of 
the certificated carriers, instead of being 
in competition with them on the fran- 
chised routes. 

Ron McCARTHY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his clarifying question. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, in the nature of 
a substitute. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. On behalf of the 
committee I offer some perfecting 
amendments, which are at the desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 8, line 
17, strike “with any person who” and 
insert “by which any person”. 

On page 16, line 16, after “or (B)” 
insert “any operations in overseas or 
foreign air transportation, as a supple- 
mental or large irregular air carrier, 
otherwise authorized by the Board, or 
(G>”. 

On page 17, line 13, after “shall issue” 
insert “a new interim certificate or’’. 

On page 17, line 16, strike “or interim” 
and insert “and/or other operating’’. 

On page 19, line 16, strike “the” and 
insert “any’’. 

On page 20, lines 23 and 24, strike “ex- 
tension of its” and insert “issuance of an 
interim certificate or other interim”. 

On page 21, lines 2 and 3, strike “ex- 
tension of” and insert “interim certifi- 
cate, interim”. 

On page 21, after line 8, add a new 
section to read as follows: 


Sec. 9. (a) That portion of the table of 
contents contained in the first section of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 which ap- 
pears under the heading “Title IV—Air 
Carrier Economic tion” is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“Sec. 417. SPECIAL OPERATING AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS.— 

“(a) Authority of Board to issue. 

“(b) Terms of authorization. 

“(c) Procedure.” 

(b) That portion of the table of contents 
contained in the first section of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 which appears under 
the heading “Sec. 901. Civil Penalties.” is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Safety, economic and postal offenses. 

“(b) Liens.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have a brief 
explanation of the perfecting amend- 
ments printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF PERFECTING COMMITTEE 
AMENDMENTS TO S. 1969 


Section i(a). The bill as reported pro- 
vides that the term “charter service” “shall 
not include transportation services offered 
by an air carrier under an arrangement with 
any person who provides or offers to provide 
transportation services to individual mem- 
bers of the general public.” 

The purpose of this restrictive language is 
explained in the committee report as fol- 
lows: 

“However, it is not the intention of the 
committee to permit individually ticketed 
service to be offered to the general public 
under the guise of charter. The proposed 
statutory definition, therefore, provides that 
charter shall not include such individually 
ticketed service whether offered by an air 
carrier directly or by a travel agent.” 

It was not the committee’s intention to 
prevent a club or organization from arrang- 
ing charter through a travel agent as they 
are permitted to do under existing Board 
regulations, but the present language of the 
bill is susceptible to this unintended con- 
struction. 

It is therefore proposed to amend the 
definition so as to provide “ ‘charter service’ 
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shall not include transportation services of- 
fered by an air carrier under an arrange- 
ment by which any person provides or offers 
to provide transportation services to individ- 
ual members of the general public.” 

Section 7(a)—Amendment 1: As reported 
by the committee, clause 2 of section 7(a) 
would require that in order to be qualified 
for interim operating authority pending 
Board action on its application for a certifi- 
cate a carrier must show— 

“(2) that between January 1, 1960, and 
May 25, 1961, the applicant or his predeces- 
sor in interest lawfully performed either (A) 
any portion of the service authorized by the 
certificate or interim operating authority, or 
(B) any operations for the Military Estab- 
lishment of the United States;” 

Further analysis of this provision shows 
that it works a hardship on one carrier, 
Quaker City Airways, Inc., whose operations 
have been performed exclusively in oversea 
and foreign air transportation under an 
earlier exemption order of the Board, rather 
than in interstate air transportation under 
the carrier’s certificate. No other supple- 
mental carrier which meets the remaining 
standards of this section is in this circum- 
stance. 

Because the intention of the provision 
is to permit carriers which have operated 
to continue to operate pending a Board de- 
cision on a new certificate application, it 
is proposed to amend this clause to permit 
the Board to count as qualifying operations 
those such as Quaker City Airways has per- 
formed. As proposed to be amended the 
clause would read as follows: 

“(2) that between January 1, 1960, and 
May 25, 1961, the applicant or his predeces- 
sor in interest lawfully performed either (A) 
any portion of the service authorized by 
the certificate or interim operating author- 
ity, or (B) any operations in overseas or 
foreign air transportation, as a supplemental 
or large irregular air carrier, otherwise au- 
thorized by the Board, or (C) any operations 
for the Military Establishment of the United 
States;” 

Section 7(a)—Amendment 2: If a carrier 
satisfies the requirements of section 7(a), 
the Board is directed to issue “new interim 
authority”, and a provision of section 8(a) 
terminates existing certificates and other 
operating authority. This would mean that 
for a period of time certificated supple- 
mental carriers would lose their certificates 
and operate on interim authority. 

Because current regulations governing pro- 
curement of air transportation from civil 
carriers by the Department of Defense limit 
those eligible to certificated air carriers, it 
is necessary that the interim authority of 
presently certificated carriers be denominat- 
ed a certificate to insure their continued 
eligibility to participate in military contracts. 

It is therefore proposed to change section 
7(a) to provide that the Board “shall issue 
new interim certificates or interim authority 
to such applicant.” This is intended to 
make clear that supplemental carriers now 
holding certificates should be given new in- 
terim certificates while those carriers operat- 
ing under other authority shall be given new 
interim operating authority by Board order 
but not by certificate. Conforming amend- 
ments are made in section 8(b). 

Section 7(a)—Amendment 3: The com- 
mittee intends that a supplemental carrier 
receive interim authority to engage in sup- 
plemental air transportation to the same 
extent that it is now authorized to do so, 
whether by certificate, interim operating 
authority, or exemption. The language used 
in the bill as reported “to the same extent 
authorized in the applicant’s certificates or 
interim authority,” is subject to the con- 
struction that a certificated carrier should 
receive new authority equivalent to that con- 
tained in its certificate (i.e., authority to 
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engage in interstate air transportation), but 
should not receive interim authority equiva- 
lent to that now held by exemption or other 
noncertificate authority (i.e., authority to 
engage in oversea and foreign transporta- 
tion). To avoid this unintended interpreta- 
tion it is proposed to change this language 
to read “‘to the same extent authorized in the 
applicant’s certificate and/or other operating 
authority.” 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendments en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to 
en bloc. 

Mr. ENGLE obtained the floor. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH], without my losing my right 
to the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
colloquy between the chairman of the 
Aviation Subcommittee, the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], and 
the able Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Butter], the eminent Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], the ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee, 
was clarifying in the degree that clari- 
fication should be had in reference to 
local service carriers. I am delighted 
that an agreement was reached, and that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Maryland was not pressed for deter- 
mination at this time. 

In the State of West Virginia we are 
served by three of these splendid local 
service carriers, Allegheny, Lake Cen- 
tral,and Piedmont. We value these air- 
lines for their intrastate and interstate 
operations. Today is not the time, 
when subsidy is considered in one cate- 
gory and not in the other, to bring the 
amendment into focus or even carry it to 
conference with the House. This is a 
subject unto itself. 

Mr. President, I compliment the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma. I feel that the 
very patient and most painstaking work 
which is done on the kind of legislation 
we are considering now is not fully ap- 
preciated, even in the Senate. 

So I commend the knowledgeable Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma and also the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. ‘Those two men, with 
other members on the Subcommittee on 
Aviation have carried forward most 
comprehensive consideration. 

On August 1, 1961, I wrote a letter to 
the chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, the distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. I set 
forth that I believed “Senator MonRONEY 
has been most thorough and objective 
in handling the Aviation Subcommittee 
consideration of this subject and related 
problems.” I could have said, and I 
now say, “Senator MonrRoNEyY and Sen- 
ator SCHOEPPEL.” 

Mr. President, I brought to the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
Nnuson], certain points which should be 
weighed in connection with the pending 
legislation. I ask unanimous consent 
that this letter of August 1, written to 
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Senator Macnvuson, and his reply, dated 
August 21, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Avucusr 1, 1961. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Commerce Committee, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DearR WARREN: Though I am not a mem- 
ber of the Senate Commerce Committee, I 
do have a sincere interest in matters affect- 
ing the common carriers, including legis- 
lative developments which affect the air- 
lines. 

In this connection, I have noted with 
some concern the extremely poor earnings 
picture of the scheduled airlines, and the 
high degree of competition and excess 
capacity which exists, particularly among 
the trunk carriers. While much of our air- 
line service throughout West Virginia is per- 
formed by local service carriers, we also 
have a number of trunkline operations in 
the State. ‘The pressure on the airlines 
earnings picture causes me to consider the 
continued ability of some of the trunk car- 
riers to serve the intermediate size cities, 
such as we have in West Virginia. 

I realize, of course, that in air transpor- 
tation, as in every other field, we must con- 
tinue to move ahead, and the committee 
has had a problem in trying to find a place 
for the supplemental airlines. In meeting 
this problem, I am sure committee members 
had in mind the effect such legislation will 
have on the regular air carriers and in the 
needs of the public for supplemental air 
service. Two particular issues in the leg- 
islation now under consideration are perti- 
nent, and I feel the committee will care- 
fully weigh the consequences of these two 
points. 

First, I consider the new definition of 
charter service which the committee pro- 
poses to add to the Federal Aviation Act. 
The committee has reversed the CAB’s long- 
standing policy against the chartering of 
aircraft by travel agents and others who 
solicit transportation from members of 
the general public. While the concept of 
chartering aircraft for the movement of all- 
expense paid tours may open new oppor- 
tunities in aviation, it is sufficiently com- 
plicated and fraught with diversionary 
dangers that some restrictive regulation 
should be lodged in the Board to control its 
development. Without this, I feel Congress 
could be opening a Pandora’s box without 
any opportunity to place the lid on or even 
partially close it. 

The second point I bring to your attention 
is the fact that the bill retains authority in 
the CAB to award supplemental air carrier 
certificates for individually ticketed route 
operations. Although the committee has 
added a standard of “no significant diver- 
sion” from the regular carriers, any new au- 
thority in this area stands to divert from the 
regular carriers. If additional service is 
needed, it would seem it could and should 
be provided under the regular certificate 
procedures or under the new procedure 
which the committee expects to establish 
under the new section 417. 

Your committee will, I feel certain, weigh 
carefully the effect of these two provisions, 
both of which seem likely to weaken the 
scheduled carriers. Our esteemed colleague, 
Senator Monroney, has been most thorough 
and objective in handling the Aviation Sub- 
committee consideration of this subject and 
related problems. 

Very truly, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 
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U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, 
August 21,1961. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Many thanks for your 
recent letter with reference to S. 1969, a bill 
to authorize certificates of supplemental air 
carriers. 

As you can well imagine, the problems in- 
volved in drafting a bill acceptable to both 
the supplemental carriers and the regularly 
certificated route carriers have been sub- 
stantial. I am frank to say, however, that 
I think the bill which the committee re- 
ported, I might mention unanimously, meets 
every reasonable objection. I think you 
will find that this same sentiment would be 
expressed by every member of the committee. 

The original bill proposed by the Board 
was substantially amended in an effort to 
insure that the operations of the supple- 
mental carriers would in fact remain sup- 
plemental and not result in diversion of 
traffic from the certificated route carriers. 

I can assure you that the points which 
you raise were thoroughly considered by the 
committee and I do not believe that they 
posed the threat which some spokesmen 
within the route carrier industry alleged. 
If I thought this bill would jeopardize the 
economic stability of the certificated route 
carrier industry, I would not have supported 
it. 

I certainly appreciate your kindness in 
making your views available to me. In this 
connection I am enclosing a copy of the re- 
ported bill and the committee report. If 
after having read the report, you or mem- 
bers of your staff have any questions, I would 
be happy to answer them. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
also wish to thank the Senator from 
Oklahoma for his thoughtful letter of 
August 16, in which he acknowledged the 
copy of the communication I sent to the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son]. He stated that many of the 
matters which I had brought to the 
attention of the subcommittee and the 
committee were discussed and evaluated 
in the report on S. 1969. To be sure, 
many of those points have been covered. 
Although I am not personally 100 per- 
cent satisfied with the proposed bill, I 
believe the purposes are well founded, 
and I shall support the measure. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I deeply appre- 
ciate, as I know the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL] also 
does, the high praise which the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia 
has given us. It is praise indeed when 
it comes from a man who has had a 
practical working knowledge of the vast 
field of aviation for many years during 
the regrettable, although, I am happy to 
say, brief interval between his member- 
ship in the House and his membership 
in the Senate. His interest in avia- 
tion in the House has continued to be 
one of his prime interests in this body, 
and his worthwhile suggestions and 
willing cooperation have always been 
most valuable. 
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The bill does not satisfy me 100 per- 
cent. Neither does it completely satisfy 
the junior Senator from California [Mr. 
ENGLE], the senior Senator from Alaska 
{Mr..BarT.LetT], or the senior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL]. How- 
ever, as to all such matters which deal 
with business rights and franchises un- 
der very delicate circumstances, there 
had to be a “giving” on all sides. No 
one got all he wanted in the bill. Still, 
as I view the bill, for the first time since 
I began my membership in this body— 
and that goes back 11 years— it offers 
hope for peace among all the branches 
of our great air transportation system; 
hope that there will be a live and let-live 
policy, by which there will be an oppor- 
tunity for small business to serve as 
supplemental carriers. “Supplemental” 
means to give the necessary added serv- 
ice at the times and places, on the 
routes, and at the rates which will sup- 
plement our basic scheduled carrier 
service. 

I believe that in all respects the bill 
will prove to be one which goes down the 
middle of the road, and that experi- 
ence will demonstrate that neither the 
subcommittee nor the full committee 
has favored one branch as against the 
others. We have tried to provide for a 
type of service which will grow and 
which will be supplemental to that pro- 
vided by other carriers. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California for 
his courtesy in allowing me to make this 
comment. I am grateful also to the 
Senator from Oklahoma for his state- 
ment. 

Mr. ENGLE. It was a pleasure for 
me to yield to the Senator from West 
Virginia; and I concur in the high com- 
pliment he has paid to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, I call up my amend- 
ment which is at the desk and ask that 
it be read. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12, 
line 8, it is proposed to insert immedi- 
ately preceding the word “under”, the 
following: “or the type of service pro- 
vided therein,”. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, this is a 
clarifying amendment to make it plain 
that the certificate of a “cargo carrier” 
does not exclude such carriers from pas- 
senger charter service. I have dis- 
cussed the amendment with the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma. He has agreed 
to accept the amendment as a clarify- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
RecorpD a statement of the purpose of 
the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ENGLE 


I propose an amendment to 8S. 1969, to 
provide that on page 12, line 8, immediately 
preceding the word “under” the following 
o ae “or the type of service provided 

erein,”, 
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This amendment was prompted in the 
light of the following considerations: 

Section 40le of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 provides that “any air carrier may 
make charter trips or perform any other 
special service, without regard to the points 
named in the certificate, under regulations 
prescribed by the Board.” ‘The authority of 
all certificated carriers to engage in charter 
operations is derived from this provision. 
However, in construing this provision, the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lambia, in 1953, ruled that it merely lifted 
the limitation with respect to points desig- 
nated in the certificate and did not affect 
the type of service to be rendered. Con- 
sequently, cargo carriers would be precluded 
from engaging in passenger charter opera- 
tions. 

S. 1969 provides a statutory definition of 
charter. One of the primary reasons for 
providing a statutory definition was to dis- 
courage the Board’s broad use of its exemp- 
tion authority under section 416. In this 
connection the committee, in its report, 
stated on page 13: 

“The committee is also strongly of the 
opinion that the Board’s practice of rou- 
tinely permitting continual large-scale 
charter operations by exemption is not only 
unwise, but illegal, because not within the 
‘unusual circumstances’ contemplated by 
section 416.” 

I believe the committee’s position in this 
matter is a wise and constructive one. 

The cargo carriers presently carry pas- 
sengers for MATS as well as passengers in 
transoceanic charter group by virtue of the 
exemption authority. Consequently in the 
light of the court of appeals’ decision, cou- 
pled with the statutory definition of charter 
together with the committee’s report lan- 
guage, there is serious question as to whether 
or not the cargo carriers could continue to 
engage in passenger charter operations. 
This, certainly was not the intent of the 
committee. In fact, it was the committee’s 
position that the language in section 40le 
included all certificated air carriers and 
there was no intent to exclude cargo carriers. 
The committee, however, was not aware of 
the court of appeals decision, which put a 
different construction on this provision. 

It could be argued that the cargo carriers 
should apply to the Board for an amend- 
ment to their certificate to permit passenger 
charter service. However, section 401 pro- 
vides that “no term, condition, or limitation 
of a certificate shall restrict the right of an 
air carrier to add to or change schedules, 
equipment, accommodations, and facilities 
for performing the authorized transporta- 
tion and service as the development of the 
business and the demands of the public 
shall require.” Consequently, if passenger 
charter rights were given the cargo carriers 
in their certificates, they would be placed in 
the unique position of being the only class 
of future carriers that the Board would be 
without power to impose limitations as to 
frequency of service. 

The language which I propose merely 
clarifies the intent of the committee to pro- 
vide that the phrase “any air carrier” in- 
cludes cargo carriers. It gives the Board the 
necessary flexibility to impose all necessary 
regulations as to frequency of service and 
otherwise in the performance of charter op- 
erations, and avoids the disadvantages in- 
herent in giving the cargo carriers such 
authority in their certificates or by means 
of exemptions. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia and his staff have been most co- 
operative in helping to draft and perfect 
the bill. The committee has studied the 
amendment. In order to make doubly 
certain that the all-cargo carriers af- 
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fected by the charter provisions of the 
bill do not lose that which they have al- 
ways had, namely, the right to a certain 
amount of passenger charter, we believe 
the amendment will not only be of bene- 
fit to the aviation industry but will clar- 
ify the intent of Congress. 

The distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia, as he frequently does, has come 
to our rescue with a needed clarifica- 
tion. We are happy to accept the 
amendment as a part of the bill. 

Mr. ENGLE. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The committee amendment is 
open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1969) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, as amended, to provide for 
supplemental air carriers, and for other 
purposes.” 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
observe the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, so that I may move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill, 
S. 1969, was passed? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which Senate bill 1969 was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





CONSERVATION OF MIGRATORY 
WATERFOWL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 681, H.R. 
7391. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
7391) to promote the conservation of 
migratory waterfowl by the acquisition 
of wet lands and other essential water- 
fowl habitat, and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce with amendments. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Will the Senator from Nebraska 
withhold his suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum so that the first committee 
amendment may be stated? 

Mr. CURTIS. I withhold my sugges- 
tion of the absence of a quorum. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page l, 
line 7, after the word “the”, it is pro- 
posed to strike out ‘10-year period” and 
insert “5-year period’’. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the role. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the quorum call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





AMENDMENT OF SECTION 216 OF 
THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 
1936 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
I ask the Chair to lay before the Sen- 
ate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to Senate bill 880, which 
amends section 216 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended, to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
accept gifts and bequests of personal 
property for the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
880) to amend section 216 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to accept gifts and bequests of personal 
property for the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy, which were, on page 1, line 
5, strike out “(e)” and insert “(g)”, and 
on page 1, line 6, strike out “(e)” and in- 
sert “(g)”’. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. They are 
merely technical amendments, reletter- 
ing subsections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington. 

The amendments were agreed to. 





AMENDMENT OF SECTION 607(b) OF 
MERCHANT MARINE ACT—BILL 
PLACED ON CALENDAR 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
I also ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Commerce be discharged 
from further consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 6974), which amends section 
607(b) of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, and that the bill be placed on the 
calendar. 
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I make the request for the reason that 
there was reported from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce some time ago an 
identical bill, S. 1185, which is order No. 
176, now on the calendar. There is no 
need to have the House bill in committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the request of 
the Senator from Washington to dis- 
charge the Committee on Commerce 
from further consideration of H.R. 6974. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the committee is discharged 
from the further consideration of the 
bill, and the bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 





AMENDMENT OF COAST AND GEO- 
DETIC SURVEY COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS ACT OF 1948 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the amendment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to Senate bill 685, which 
amends the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Commissioned Officers Act of 1948, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 685) to amend the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey Commissioned Officers Act 
of 1948, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, which was, on page 4, lines 18 and 
19, strike out “, after June 30, 1961,”. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate disagree with the 
amendment of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
for the purpose of the Rrecorp I desire to 
state that this bill was introduced at the 
request of the Secretary of Commerce. I 
understand that the House amendment, 
which deletes the cutoff date in the bill’s 
retirement provision, is unacceptable to 
the administration. In addition, I have 
received a letter from the distinguished 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], chairman of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, urging that 
the House amendment be deleted. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE 
AND CrIvit SERVICE, 
August 23, 1961. 
Hon. WaRREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: It has been brought 
to my attention that S. 685 passed the House 
of Representatievs on August 21, 1961, with 
an amendment to section 2. 

Section 2 of the bill as reported to and 
passed by the Senate amended section 1(r) 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act to con- 
stitute commissioned Survey officer service 
performed after June 30, 1961, as military 
Service for all civil service retirement pur- 
poses. Such service performed before July 1, 
1961, was still to be treated as civilian under 
the Retirement Act, as had consistently been 
the case in the past. The Retirement Act 
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difference is that military service is credited 
without deposit, whereas civilian service is 
contributory and if current contributions 
have not been made there must be a de- 
posit to secure full credit. 

S. 685 was sent up by the administration 
and was introduced by you on that basis. 
The section 2 provision represented apparent 
administration adoption of a policy favoring 
the prospective transition of commissioned 
Survey officers from their hitherto civilian 
status to the category of military personnel. 
This move paralleled the legislation in the 
last Congress, Public Law 86-415, approved 
April 8, 1960, which had the general effect 
of placing Public Health Service commis- 
sioned officers in the category of military 
personnel for service performed from and 
after July 1, 1960—in other words, prospec- 
tively only. 

Section 2 as amended in the House com- 
pletely departs from the change advocated 
by the administration and would constitute 
commissioned Survey officer service as mili- 
tary (creditable free) for civil service retire- 
ment purposes, regardless of when in the 
past it may have been performed. 

The House amendment not only departs 
from the principle sought by the adminis- 
tration, it proposes an action which I un- 
derstand is wholly unprecedented. At no 
time in the 4l-year existence of the civil 
service retirement system has there been 
legislation which would credit, as military, 
service which was considered civilian at the 
time it was performed. 

For the reasons set forth above, it is my 
opinion that the Senate should not accept 
the House change in section 2 of S. 685. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ourn D. JOHNSTON. 





APPLICATION OF FEDERAL CRIMI- 
NAL LAW TO CERTAIN EVENTS 
OCCURRING ON BOARD AIRCRAFT 
IN AIR COMMERCE 


Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 2268) to amend 
the Federal Aviation Act to provide for 
the application of Federal criminal law 
to crimes aboard aircraft. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 2268) 
to amend the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 to provide for the application of 
Federal criminal law to certain events 
occuring on board aircraft in air com- 
merce which was to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That section 902 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 (49 US.C. 1472) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“AIRCRAFT PIRACY 

“(i)(1) Whoever commits or attempts to 
commit aircraft piracy, as herein defined, 
shall be punished— 

“(A) by death if the verdict of the jury 
shall so recommend, or, in the case of a plea 
of guilty, or a plea of not guilty where the 
defendant has waived a trial by jury, if the 
court in its discretion shall so order; or 

“(B) by imprisonment for not less than 
twenty years, if the death penalty is not 
imposed, 

(2) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘aircraft piracy’ means any seizure or exer- 
cise of control, by force or violence or threat 
of force or violence and with wrongful 
intent, of an aircraft in flight in air com- 
merce. 
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“INTERFERENCE WITH FLIGHT CREW MEMBERS OR 
FLIGHT ATTENDANTS 


“(j) Whoever, while aboard an aircraft in 
flight in air commerce, assaults, intimidates, 
or threatens any flight crew member or flight 
attendant (including any steward or stew- 
ardess) of such aircraft, so as to interfere 
with the performance by such member or 
attendant of his duties or lessen the ability 
of such member or attendant to perform his 
duties, shall be fined not more than $10,000, 
or imprisoned not more than twenty years, 
or both. Whoever in the commission of any 
such act uses a deadly or dangerous weapon 
shall be imprisoned for any term of years or 
for life. 


“CERTAIN CRIMES ABOARD AIRCRAFT IN FLIGHT 


“(k) (1) Whoever, while aboard an air- 
craft in flight in air commerce, commits an 
act which, if committed within the special 
maritime and territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States, as defined in section 7 of title 
18, United States Code, would be in violation 
of section 113, 114, 661, 662, 1111, 1112, 1113, 
2031, 2032, or 2111 of such title 18 shall be 
punished as provided therein. 

“(2) Whoever, while aboard an aircraft in 
flight in air commerce, commits an act, 
which, if conimitted in the District of Colum- 
bia would be in violation of section 9 of the 
Act entitled ‘An Act for the preservation of 
the public peace and the protection of prop- 
erty within the District of Columbia’, ap- 
proved July 29, 1892, as amended (D.C. Code, 
sec. 22-1112), shall be punished as provided 
therein. 


“CARRYING WEAPONS ABOARD AIRCRAFT 


“(1) Except for law enforcement officers of 
any municipal or State government, or the 
Federal Government, who are authorized or 
required to carry arms, and except for such 
other persons as may be so authorized under 
regulations issued by the Administrator, who- 
ever, while aboard an aircraft being operated 
by an air carrier in air transportation, has on 
or about his person a concealed deadly or 
dangerous weapon, or whoever attempts to 
board such an aircraft while having on or 
about his person a concealed deadly or dan- 
gerous weapon, shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both. 

“FALSE INFORMATION 


“(m)(1) Whoever imparts or conveys or 
causes to be imparted or conveyed false in- 
formation, knowing the information to be 
false, concerning an attempt or alleged at- 
tempt being made or to be made, to do any 
act which would be a crime prohibited by 
subsection (i), (j), (K), or (1) of this sec- 
tion, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

(2) Whoever willfully and maliciously, or 
with reckless disregard for the safety of 
human life, imparts or conveys or causes to 
be imparted or conveyed false information, 
knowing the information to be false, con- 
cerning an attempt or alleged attempt being 
made or to be made, to do any act which 
would be a crime prohibited by subsection 
(i), (j), (kK), or (1) of this section, shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. 


“INVESTIGATION BY FEDERAL BUREAU OF 
INVESTIGATION 


“(n) Violations of subsections (i) through 
(m), inclusive, of this section shall be inves- 
tigated by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the Department of Justice.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 903 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1473 
(a)) is amended to read as follows: 

“VENUE 

“Sec. 903. (a) The trial of any offense un- 
der this Act shall be in“the district in which 
such offense is committed; or, if the offense 
is committed out of the jurisdiction of any 
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State or district, the trial shall be 
in the district where the offender, or any 
one of two or more joint offenders, is arrested 
or is first brought. If such offender or of- 
fenders are not so arrested or brought into 
any district, an indictment or information 
may be filed in the district of the last known 
residence of the offender or of any one of 
two or more joint offenders, or if no such 
residence is known the indictment or infor- 
mation may be filed in the District of Co- 
lumbia, Whenever the offense is begun in 
one jurisdiction and completed in another, 
or committed in more than one jurisdiction, 
it may be dealt with, inquired of, tried, 
determined, and punished in any jurisdiction 
in which such offense was begun, continued, 
or completed, in the same manner as if the 
offense had been actually and wholly com- 
mitted therein.” 

Sec. 3. Paragraph (4) of section 101 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1301 
(4)) is amended by striking out “operation 
or navigation or aircraft within” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “operation 
or navigation of aircraft within”. 

Sec 4. Title XI of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“AUTHORITY TO REFUSE TRANSPORTATION 

“Sec. 1111. Subject to reasonable rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Administrator, 
any air carrier is authorized to refuse trans- 
portation to a passenger or to refuse to trans- 
port property when, in the opinion of the air 
carrier, such transportation would or might 
be inimical to safety of flight.” 

Sec. 5. (a) That portion of the table of 
contents contained in the first section of the 
Federa Aviation Act of 1958 which appears 
under : he heading “Sec. 902. Criminal penal- 
ties.” _; amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(i) Aircraft piracy. 

“(j) Interference with flight crew mem- 
bers or flight attendants. 

“(k) Certain crimes abroad aircraft in 
flight. 

“(1) Carrying weapons aboard aircraft. 

“(m) False information. 

“(n) Investigations by Federal Bureau of 
Investigation.” 

(b) That portion of such table of contents 
which appears under the heading “TITLE 
XI—MISCELLANEOUS” is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 


“Sec. 1111. Authority to refuse transporta- 
tion.” 


Mr. CURTIS. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield for a 
question or two for the REcorp? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. This is the so-called hi- 
jacking bill which the Senate debated 
for a period of 2 days, some time ago. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. This is the House-passed version 
of the bill which the Senate had previ- 
ously passed by unanimous vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. Are there major dif- 
ferences? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would like to ex- 
plain the differences when I make my 
statement. Following my statement I 
shall move that the Senate accept the 
amendment of the House. 

Madam President, this is the bill 
which was passed by the Senate on Au- 
gust 10, 1961, and which was passed by 
the House with amendments on August 
23, 1961. 

I have discussed the House amend- 
ments with the Senator from California 
(Mr. Encte] and the chairman of the 
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committee [Mr. Macnvuson], and it is our 
considered opinion that the Senate 
should concur in the House amendments 
without a conference or further amend- 
ment. 

The substance and effect of the bill as 
passed by the Senate and as amended by 
the House are practically identical. We 
believe, however, that the bill has been 
substantially improved technically by the 
House amendments. The House amend- 
ment adds a new subsection to the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act defining and specify- 
ing the punishment for aircraft piracy, 
rather than making the maritime stat- 
ute applicable, as did the Senate bill. 
The House amendment also adds a 
needed provision with reference to the 
venue for trial of these offenses. Both 
of these changes, in our opinion, repre- 
sent an improvement in the bill as passed 
by the Senate. 

There is one problem with reference 
to the section prohibiting the carrying 
of concealed weapons aboard aircraft in 
that the Senate bill exempted law en- 
forcement officers of any municipal, 
county, or State government from this 
prohibition, whereas the House bill uses 
the term “any municipal or State gov- 
ernment”, as did the bill as reported by 
the Senate committee, and makes no 
specific reference to county law enforce- 
ment officers. However, it is the view of 
the House committee, and was the view 
of the Senate committee, that county 
law enforcement officers are clearly in- 
cluded within the phrase “municipal or 
State government”, so that no specific 
amendment to the House bill in this re- 
gard is necessary. 

Madam President, it is important that 
the effective date of this statute not be 
unnecessarily postponed. 

Mr. CURTIS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. In other words, the 
congressional intent is to include county 
law enforcement officers. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MONRONEY. We wish to make 
it clear that in the acceptance of the 
House amendment we intend that county 
officers be included. The separate ref- 
erence to municipal officers is necessary, 
because they operate under municipal 
ordinances; but county officers enforce 
State law, and therefore are an arm of 
the State, whether they be employed by 
the county, or a parish, if the State 
happens to be Louisiana, or other 
divisions of State government. 

Mr. CURTIS. The deletion of the 
words do not exclude county officers, but 
the contrary is true. Is that correct? 

Mr. MONRONEY. County officers are 
not excluded from the exception. The 
only reason we are taking this matter 
up and urging that the House version 
be adopted, so we will not have to go to 
conference, is that we do not know when 
another airplane hijacking may occur. 
I think this is the best means for us 
to proceed, in order to take advantage of 
the work done by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Encie] in having the bill 
ready so we were able to move with great 
rapidity. 
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I do not find anything substantially 
wrong with the version of the bill before 
the Senate, although it changes the pro- 
vision to a minor degree, and makes the 
maximum punishment of imprisonment 
for 20 years for interfering with flight 
crews apply to cabin attendants. The 
Senate bill did not so apply. 

In order not to delay passage of this 
vital bill, which is one of the ways we 
intend to discourage the commission of 
this heinous crime, which could cause 
the loss of as many as 100 lives, I think 
we should take the bill as passed by the 
House. 

Mr. ENGLE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. I agree with the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Okla- 
homa. I believe we were right in the 
first instance in not applying to stew- 
ardesses the provision which applied 
to flight crew members who were ac- 
tually employed in duties directly in- 
volving the safety of the aircraft. But 
the crime having to do with interference 
with stewardesses may be prosecuted, 
either under section 1 or the other sec- 
tion. We assume that, if it was a minor 
crime, like that of a drunk quarreling 
with a stewardess over whether or not 
he could keep his bottle, he would not be 
charged under the major punishment 
portion of the bill, but under the minor 
provision, which would not carry the 
heavy penalty. 

In other respects, it seems the House 
has not significantly changed the bill. 
We put the word “county” in to be sure 
that county law enforcement officers re- 
quired to carry arms were included 
under the law; but I think we should 
make it plain, as a part of the legisla- 
tive history, that county officers acting 
as State officers in that respect are in- 
tended to be included, although not spe- 
cifically mentioned. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I agree, and I am 
sure the chairman of the full committee, 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MacGnvuson], who exerted great effort to 
expedite the bill and have it ready almost 
immediately, would also agree. It per- 
haps would help in making the legislative 
history if he would state that county 
officers, in enforcing State law, are cov- 
ered under the language of the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished ranking Re- 
publican member of the committee. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks made with 
reference to the proposal. Senators 
probably know, as they should know, 
that the bill originally started with the 
proposal of the distinguished Senator 
from California (Mr. Enoie]. Our 
Aviation Subcommittee and full com- 
mittee acted on the bill expeditiously, 
and certainly with the promptness and 
dispatch which should have governed 
our actions. 

I regret that the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
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ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton] 


is not present today. He is unavoidably 
detained on Official business in New 
Hampshire. 

We think the proposal is an excellent 
one, and it is a mark of wisdom and 
judgment to take the House version. 
We are heartily in favor of it. I com- 
mend the Senator for calling it up. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much for his valuable partici- 
pation as well as that of the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Cotton] and 
the members of the committee on the 
minority side. They always cooperate 
for the greater safety of aviation. 

Madam President, I move that the 
Senate concur in the House amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
I move to reconsider the action by which 
the Senate concurred in the House 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





CONSERVATION OF MIGRATORY 
WATER FOWL 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 7391) to promote 
the conservation of migratory waterfowl 
by the acquisition of wet lands and other 
essential waterfowl habitat, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
for some years the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the Department of the Interior 
has been engaged in a program for the 
acquisition of the so-called wet lands in 
the United States for the purpose of pre- 
serving and conserving those lands for 
use by wild birds and particularly water- 
fowl. The program was initiated some 
years ago and agreed upon, so far as 
the nature of the lands and the places 
in the various States are concerned. 
Those places include most of the States 
of the Union. There was agreement be- 
tween the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the States involved, whether with the 
Governor of the State or the regulatory 
agency, such as the State game com- 
mission in my State. 

We learned that the annual appro- 
priations, from the beginning, were in- 
sufficient for a seemingly modest pro- 
gram. About 4 years ago we checked 
with the Department of the Interior on 
the program and learned that if the pro- 
gram continued at the same slow rate it 
would be sometime after the year 2000 
when we would acquire the minimum 
acreage of wet lands needed. We also 
learned that the duck stamps, which are 
purchased by many Members of the 
Senate, including the Senator from 
Washington, cost $2. The bill in this re- 
gard was originally reported by my com- 
mittee on the basis that the money would 
be used for the acquisition of wet lands; 
in other words, the hunters, the Audu- 
bon Society people, the conservationists, 
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and the wildlife people who bought 
stamps would pay for the acquisition of 
wet lands. 

After we reviewed the program some 4 
years ago we learned it would be some- 
thing like a fantastic figure of 69 years 
before the minimum amount of wet lands 
would be acquired. Of course, in the 
meantime the value of lands has gone 
up, though not as much in the case of 
these particular lands as is true with 
regard to other lands. 

We also learned that a great portion 
of the duck stamp money was being 
spent for administration. 

We passed a law, with the support of 
all the people interested in the prob- 
lem and the administration and the 
States involved, to increase the price of 
the duck stamp from $2 to $3, and also 
provided that all the money collected 
would be used directly for the acquisi- 
tion of wet lands and that, when the 
lands were administered, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior should come to the 
Congress for a direct appropriation for 
the administration of the lands. 

I think last year was the first year 
the $3 charge for the duck stamp was in 
effect. 

The $3 charge for the duck stamp will 
bring in between $4% and $6 million, 
to be put into the fund. 

We learned further, in reviewing the 
program, that the acquisition of wet 
lands was not proceeding as fast as 
deemed desirable, even with the $3 
charge for the duck stamp. 

This year there will be a great short- 
age of ducks, I am told by the experts 
on wildfowl and waterfowl, because of 
the drought situation. 

Many of us belong to an organization 
called Ducks Unlimited, for which we 
pay $2 or $3 a year. 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
just handed me a duck stamp. It may 
not be good for this year, but perhaps 
it will be good for next year. 

We have been trying to conserve the 
great natural resources for the water- 
fowl. We have had excellent coopera- 
tion with the Canadian Government as 
to the breeding grounds north of the 
United States. Only recently we have 
had better cooperation with the coun- 
tries of Latin and South America, where 
some of the ducks go. The enforcement 
there has been a very difficult problem. 
The Mexican Government has been very 
considerate in regard to the problem. 
We never did get a treaty signed with 
Cuba, where the ducks are slaughtered in 
the winter season. I do not expect we 
will get a treaty now. 

The program was proceeding slowly, 
but fairly well. The $3 duck stamp will 
bring in between $44 and $6 million. 

A shortage of ducks and waterfowl 
has a direct effect on the amount of 
proceeds from the sale of stamps. If 
duck hunting is not very good, the duck 
hunters do not buy many stamps. We 
hope to increase the sale of duck stamps 
by doing the job of acquiring and pre- 
serving the wet lands. That is the reason 
for the bill being before the Senate. 

The bill is a House-passed bill. The 
House passed it on July 10, 1961. There 
was little or no opposition to the objec- 
tives of the bill. 
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The House passed a bill to authorize 
appropriations of $150 million over the 
next 10 years—that is, $15 million a 
year—and provided that at least 75 per- 
cent of the proceeds from the sale of 
duck stamps would be returned to the 
Treasury, until the amount was repaid. 
The House-passed bill also provided that, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior, at the end of 5 years, if the 
program was working out well, the price 
for the duck stamp could be raised from 
$3 to $4, and at the end of 10 years it 
could be raised to $5. 

The Senate committee decided we 
could meet that problem about the duck 
stamps when we got to it, and we al- 
lowed the $3 charge for the duck stamps 
to remain, but we recommended author- 
izing appropriations of only $50 million 
for the next 5 years; that is, $10 million 
a year. This, would add to the moneys 
obtained from the sale of duck stamps, 
would bring in $50 million for the pur- 
chase of wet lands to speed up the pro-~ 
gram. 

We changed the provision with regard 
to 75 percent of the proceeds by making 
it mandatory that 90 percent of the pro- 
ceeds of all duck stamp sales would be 
returned to the Treasury. 

In effect, this is a program of borrow- 
ing a little from the Treasury. 

We added an amendment to the bill— 
we do this, anyway, but thought we 
would make it more safe—to provide 
that no lands should be purchased under 
the plan unless the Federal Government 
and the State involved had a complete 
agreement, either with the Governor or 
the State agency, such as the State game 
commission in my State. It is provided 
that they must be in complete agreement 
as to the nature of the lands and the 
acreage involved. 

I should like to point out certain sig- 
nificant figures. The Senate committee 
held hearings for two sessions. The 
House committee held quite lengthy 
hearings. Originally, when the program 
was started, 127 million acres of wet 
lands were available in the United 
States. Now only 22% million such acres 
are available which are of any signi- 
ficant value. We have cut the number 
in half, and said that 12% million acres 
would be a safe minimum to acquire. 
The Federal Government would hold 
only 41%4 million of those acres, and the 
remainder would be held by the States. 
In some cases there might be a coordi- 
nated program. Since July 1, 1960, all 
proceeds of the sale of duck stamps have 
been going for the acquisition of land 
and the enforcement of regulations, and 
that is the way we want the program to 
continue. 

Most of the wildlife groups, such as 
the Audubon Club, Ducks Unlimited, 
and others which are interested in State 
game commissions, were in favor of an 
acceleration of the program by the pro- 
posed method. If we were to operate the 
program as we should and acquire the 
small minimum acreage suggested, we 
might increase the waterfowl population 
of the North American Hemisphere to 
the extent that the amount of money 
received from the sale of the $3 duck 
stamps might increase beyond the 
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amount now received, which is between 
$4% million and $5 million. If that were 
the case, and if an increase of 15, 20, or 
25 percent took place, then, of course, the 
amount would come in every year, and 
would go back to the Treasury to repay 
the amount expended. There would be 
no cost except to those who purchase 
the stamps. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. First, I 
believe that a measure of the kind before 
the Senate is eminently justified. A 
unique plan has been devised whereby 
money could be made available at an 
earlier date than it would be if an ac- 
cumulation of the fund were left to the 
proceeds of duck stamps. 

There are two reasons for urgency. 
One is that some of the lands that should 
be acquired are going out of the market, 
so to speak. The second reason is that 
the price of the lands to be acquired is 
rising. For those reasons an accelera- 
tion of the program is greatly to be 
desired. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
chairman one question. It has refer- 
ence to the proviso that is proposed to 
be added at the end of the bill. 

The committee amendment reads: 

Provided further, That no land shall be ac- 
quired with moneys from the bird migratory 
conservation fund unless the acquisition 
thereof has been approved by the appropri- 
ate State or State agency. 


In presenting the bill the Senator from 
Washington referred to the Governor. 
Does the chairman consider the proviso 
to refer to approval by the Governor, or 
approval by the appropriate State, or 
does he have in mind an act of the State 
legislature? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe it is in- 
tended that the Governor or the appro- 
priate State agency would give approval. 
In some States game commissions are 
established by State law. The members 
of the commission are appointed by the 
Governor and they have the control, re- 
sponsibility, and authority on questions 
dealing with game laws. 

In some cases there is a State game 
commissioner, who is merely a member 
of the executive branch of the State gov- 
ernment. We wanted to provide for both 
types of State organization. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What I 
seek to do is to bring out the question 
of whether the language used would do 
exactly what the chairman has sug- 
gested. Would it not be better to have 
the proposed legislation read “has been 
approved by the Governor of the State 
or the appropriate State agency?” 

The bill states “by the appropriate 
State.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe that was 
an error. Does the Senator have the 
Senate bill? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have a 
copy of the pending bill, H.R. 7391. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In other words, the 
Senator from South Dakota would sug- 
a that, on page 2, line 20, the language 


Provided further, that no land shall be 
acquired with moneys from the migratory 
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bird conservation fund unless the acqui- 
sition thereof has been approved by the 
Governor of the State or the appropriate 
State agency. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
what I am suggesting. Iam a little un- 
certain as to what is meant by the lan- 
guage “appropriate State or State 
agency.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I see what the Sen- 
ator means. I think his suggestion 
would clarify the language. I am glad 
to accept the amendment. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the committee amend- 
ments be considered en bloc, and that 
the bill as thus amended be considered 
as new text for the purpose of amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none, and the committee amend- 
ments are considered and agreed to en 
bloc. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
are as follows: 

On page 1, line 7, after the word “the”, 
to strike out “ten-year period” and insert 
“five-year period’; in line 8, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$150,000,000” and 
insert “$50,000,000”; on page 2, line 9, after 
the word “year’’, to strike out “1972” and in- 
sert “1967”; in line 11, after the word “com- 
prising”, to strike out “75 per centum” and 
insert “90 per centum”; in line 15, after the 
word “aforesaid”, to strike out “ten-year 
period” and insert “five-year period”, and in 
line 17, after the word “‘fiscal’’, to strike out 
“year.” and insert “year: Provided further, 
That no land shall be acquired with moneys 
from the migratory bird conservation fund 
unless the acquisition thereof has been ap- 
proved by the appropriate State or State 
agency.”. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, I offer my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 20, it is proposed to strike out the 
word “appropriate” and insert the words 
“Governor of the’, and on the same line, 
following the word “or ”, insert the word 
“appropriate’’. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, the language would then read, 
“been approved by the Governor of the 
State or appropriate State agency.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, the Senator from Washington 
has referred to cooperation with Canada 
with respect to the area where ducks are 
produced. It is true that there is a 
drought in a portion of the great prairie 
country. It extends into Canada and the 
great natural breeding grounds there. 
For that reason steps in this direction 
are most important so that we can bring 
about the necessary conservation at the 
earliest possible date in order to conserve 
the natural breeding grounds of the 
migratory waterfowl. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I cannot conceive 
of any acreage of wetlands that it is in- 
tended to purchase in the next 3 or 4 
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years that has not already had the joint 
approval of all the States and everyone 
else involved. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Madam President, wil] 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. As a member of the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Commis- 
sion, I have observed such procedure to 
be the practice in the 4 years in which 
I have been a member thereof. In spite 
of the absence of the type of amendment 
contained in the committee amendment, 
that always is the practice of the Com- 
mission. Normally at meetings of the 
Commission at which land is acquired, 
and approval of such acquisition is had, 
there are present representatives of the 
official appropriate agency of the State 
in which the land is located. There has 
already been processed before that time 
the area of agreement between the Fed- 
eral agencies and the State agencies 
which makes the approval possible. So 
on that score I reassure the Senator 
from South Dakota, as well as the Sen- 
ator from Washington, that the practice 
is already invoked. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The matter was 
explained to some Members of the Sen- 
ate, and some witnesses testified to it 
also, but it was felt that it might repre- 
sent a little safeguard in case we were 
to run into it in one place or another. 

Incidentally, I wish to return to the 
Senator from South Dakota his license. 
I would say to him that he will soon 
have to get a new one, because this is 
a 1960 license. It is a small game li- 
cense, and the fee is $2. Then there is 
a duck stamp here, $3; also a wild tur- 
key license in South Dakota, $2. He will 
have to get a new one. {Laughter.] 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I note 
that the duck stamp is good until the 
30th of June, 1961. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, but the Sen- 
ator will have to get a new stamp. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I will get 
@ New one as soon as a new duck season 
comes around again. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. A great deal of 
work and planning has been done to 
encourage the sale of more of these duck 
stamps. It is very significant to note 
that a great number of people who buy 
the duck stamp do not hunt ducks. 
They want to preserve wildlife and wet 
lands. The purchase of these stamps is 
encouraged by many organizations, no- 
tably the Wildlife Federation, Field and 
Stream Magazine, by hunting and bird 
magazines, and many other organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Some of those who 
purchase the stamps do not use them at 
all. For example, Members of Congress 
whose sport used to be to go duck and 
geese shooting now just hope to go 
duck and geese shooting 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 
The Senator is looking at one of those 
Members of Congress right now. 

Madam President, this is a good bill. 
It is a good program. I believe that in 
a@ year or two it will be a self-revolving 
fund. Perhaps 5 years from now we 
may need authority to raise the price 
to $4. If so, I think we can do that, and 
find some justification for it. However, 
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I believe we should go the way we are 


going. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. As the Senator from 
Nebraska understands, the jurisdiction 
and the processes of the Migratory 
Waterfowl Conservation Commission 
would not be in any way changed or 
altered by the bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 
The purpose of all this is really to enact 
a finance bill to raise the wherewithal 
to do something that the Senator and 
his associates have recommended. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is not a finance bill, 
inasmuch as it is an authorization bill 
subject to the regular appropriation 
process. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. What that amounts 
to is that it is subject to appropriations 
each year, and it amounts to a prespend- 
ing arrangement for the revenues de- 
rived from the sale of the duck stamps. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct; 
this coming year it will be, but I believe 
the revenues will catch up. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The revenues which 
the sale of the duck stamp will produce 
can be spent in each of the next 5 years, 
in addition to the appropriated funds 
under the bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; but later we 
are taking 90 percent of the proceeds of 
the duck stamp sales and putting them 
back into the Treasury. 

Mr. HRUSKA. But not until 1967. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 
It does not start until 1967. 

Mr. HRUSKA. So until that time the 
Conservation Commission will be en- 
titled to spend not only the proceeds 
from the sale of the stamp but also any 
moneys appropriated pursuant to the 
authority contained in the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Whatever Con- 
gress would regularly appropriate. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is for the purpose 
of accelerating the acquisition process 
of the wet lands, which are fast dis- 
appearing. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Knowing the Ap- 
propriations Committee as I do, I would 
think that there would not be a great 
deal more over and above the proceeds 
from the sale of the duck stamp that 
would be appropriated in the next 5 
years. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The proceeds from the 
sale of the duck stamp need not be 
appropriated. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes; I said over 
and above that. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over and above that? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Then what is the pur- 
pose of the bill? Starting with the fact 
that the duck stamp now produces about 
$5 million in revenue, how much will be 
available in fiscal year 1963 with this 
bill ripening into law? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If we authorize the 
Senate version of it, $10 million a year 
plus proceeds from the sale of duck 
stamps. The Department of the In- 
terior would have authorization to come 
before the Appropriations Committee, in 
order to keep the program going, and ask 
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for an extra $10 million for that particu- 


lar year. 

Mr. HRUSKA. So that it would fill 
it out to the $10 million. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. That was the 
understanding. 


Mr. HRUSKA. The statement of the 
Senator from Washington was that $55 
million would be available if this law be- 
came effective. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Fifty million dol- 
lars for 5 years. That is $10 million a 
year. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Ten million dollars a 
year? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is by way of 
authorization? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. By way of author- 
ization, yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 





VISIT TO UNITED STATES BY 
EXCHANGE BROADCASTERS 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
call attention to the present visit in the 
United States of 21 radio and television 
broadcasters representing stations in 
Africa, Europe, the Far East, the Near 
East, south Asia, and South America. 
These visitors, all of whom hold impor- 
tant positions in the radio and television 
industries of their own countries, have 
come to America for the eighth consecu- 
tive year to study the advanced tech- 
niques of American radio and television 
broadcasting. 

Under State Department sponsorship, 
the program is administered by the Tele- 
vision and Radio Center of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, where the broadcasters will at- 
tend a special 4-week seminar. ‘They 
will also spend considerable time in New 
York City to observe the operations of the 
major networks. 

The last few weeks of their program 
will give each visitor an opportunity ac- 
tually to observe and work in two differ- 
ent radio or television stations. 

Madam President, the United States, 
and in particular New York State, has 
been in the vanguard of radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting since the origin of 
broadcasting. This exchange program 
can be of tremendous benefit to these 
visitors in showing them the operational 
techniques of American broadcasting. 
They will also have ample opportunity 
to see our economic, social, and political 
systems at work throughout the coun- 
try, to observe the advantages of a free 
and responsible broadcasting industry, 
and to achieve a better understanding 
of American life. 

I extend to these broadcasters a hearty 
welcome to the United States, and par- 
ticularly to New York State, where they 
will be spending much of their time. I 
hope the trip will be beneficial and en- 
joyable for all. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to include after my remarks a 
cepy of the Department of State press 
release describing the program in more 
detail and listing the names, national- 
ities, and positions of these exchange vis- 
itors. 
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There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RaDIo AND TELEVISION BROADCASTERS FROM 
18 Countries To OBSERVE U.S. BROADCAST- 
Inc INDUSTRY UNDER STATE DEPARTMENT 
PROGRAM 


A group of 21 radio and television broad- 
casters representing stations in Africa, Eu- 
rope, the Far East, the Near East, South 
Asia, and South America, will arrive in 
Washington today to participate in a spe- 
cial exchange program sponsored by the De- 
partment of State. The 4-month program 
is designed to better acquaint the partici- 
pants with the American people and the 
operations of the American radio and tele- 
vision industry. 

The visitors, all of whom hold program 
or administrative positions with radio and 
television organizations in their own coun- 
tries, will have the opportunity to exchange 
ideas with American radio and television ex- 
perts and to view American broadcasting 
in action in many different communities 
throughout the Nation. 

This is the eighth consecutive year that 
the State Department has sponsored such a 
program. It will be administered by the 
Television and Radio Center of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Dr. Eugene 8S. Foster and Mr. 
Richard M. Cobb of the university are now 
in Washington to meet with the group and 
assist the Department of State in launching 
the program. The group will spend 2 weeks 
in Washington for orientation at the Wash- 
ington International Center. While here 
the broadcasters also will visit various Gov- 
ernment agencies, and observe the opera- 
tions of the Voice of America. 

The group will then go to Syracuse Uni- 
versity for a special 4-week seminar which 
will include comparison of American broad- 
casting practices with broadcasting in other 
parts of the world, and prepare the visitors 
for their assignments to American broad- 
casting stations later in the program. 

Early in October the broadcasters will 
visit Boston for a week and will then spend 
2 weeks in New York City, where they will 
observe the operations of the major net- 
works. They will then attend the annual 
conference of the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters in Washington. 

From late October through early December 
each visitor will be placed in two different 
radio or television stations for periods of 3 
weeks each. The visitors will observe the 
day-to-day broadcasting operations as well 
as the relationships of the stations to the 
communities they serve. 

The broadcasters will assemble in Wash- 
ington for a week of discussion on their 
experience before returning home on De- 
cember 21. 

The visiting broadcasters are: 

AFRICA 

Republic of Congo: Felix Lambert Tathy, 
press attaché, Congolese Ministry of Informa- 
tion, Brazzaville. 

Nigeria (2): Emanuel Belo Fadaka, serv- 
ice manager, NBC, Lagos. Christian O. 
Scott-Emuakpor, program assistant, Ni- 
gerian Broadcasting Corp., Lagos. 

Republic of Somali: Mohammed Hascl, 
management of Somali Radio, Mogadiscio 
and Hargeisa. 

EUROPE 

Greece: Dimitrios Constantinidis, director, 
drama department, Greek National Broad- 
casting Institute, Athens. 

Italy: Adolfo Pitti, staff member, RAI~TV 
program, Rome. 

Norway: Steinar Bjarne Brauteset, pro- 
gram editor, Norwegian Broadcasting System, 
Oslo. 

Poland: Ignacy Waniewicz, chief editor, 
scientific and educational programs, Polish 
TV, Warsaw. 
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Sweden: Ivar Gustav Ivre, assistant direc- 
tor, Swedish TV, culture and lecturers de- 
partment, Stockholm. 

FAR EAST 

Malaya: Abdul Aziz bin Abu Hassan, 
broadcast assistant, department of broad- 
casting, Penang. 

Philippines: Renerio Corcino Tan, assist- 
ant station manager and production man- 
ager, DYRL, Bacolod. 

Singapore (2): Ismail bin Hassan, senior 
Malay program producer, Radio Sarawak. 
Claude Doral, acting head of program sec- 
tion, broadcasting division, Radio Singapore. 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


India: Nand Lal Chowla, station director, 
All-Indian Radio, New Delhi. 

Pakistan: Sajjad Haider, regional director, 
Radio Pakistan, Hyderabad (Sind). 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Argentina: Eduardo Jorge Celasco, pro- 
ducing and directing programs, channel 13, 
Buenos Aires. 

Brazil (2): Ronald Sanson Stresser, owner 
and general manager, Radio Colombo do 
Pasona Ltda., Rio de Janeiro. Jose Gerardo 
Barbosa Lima, program director, Ceara Radio 
Club, Rio de Janeiro. 


Ecuador: Hugo Delgado a, an- 
nouncer, Guayaquil television station, 
Guayaquil. 


El Salvador: Victor Cincinato Barriere, 
general manager, Television Salvadorena, SA, 
San Salvador. 

Mexico: Luis A. Rivas Aguilar, manager, 
XEFC, Mexico City. 





ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HON. 
HARRY F. BYRD AT BERRYVILLE, 
VA. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Madam Presi- 
dent, on Saturday, August 26, 1961, I 
made a speech at Berryville, Va. I ask 
unanimous consent that the address be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


After 50 years of public service in Vir- 
ginia—and I am profoundly grateful for the 
honor of having been allowed to serve—I 
shall attempt today, as best I can, to define 
Virginia conservatism. 

Before attempting this definition, I want 

first to pinpoint the differences between 
the views of a leading liberal of today and 
what I regard as my constitutional duty as a 
Member of the U.S. Senate, representing 
Virginia. 
Senator JosEPH CLaRK, of Pennsylvania, is 
recognized as such a liberal. Last Novem- 
ber he said I should be purged as chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee if I would 
not support the proposals of the socialistic 
platform written by Chester Bowles and 
adopted by the National Democratic Conven- 
tion last summer. 

He made no charges against me. He did 
not allege that I had abused the position of 
committee chairman. He professed personal 
friendship. But he announced he would at- 
tempt to defeat my continuation as chair- 
man if I would not blindly support a polit- 
ical party platform. 

In reply I stated publicly that I was un- 
alterably opposed to nearly everything in the 
platform; that I intended to fight every- 
thing inimical to the best interest of this 
country, in or out of the platform; and then 
I challenged him to take his fight to the 
Senate floor. 

I said, as a Member of the Senate, my first 
allegiance was to the people of Virginia, and 
I no outside control over my vote. 
The Virginia delegation to the convention 
opposed the platform, and the Honorable 
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Lewis McMurran, a member of the Virginia 
House of Delegates, denounced it from the 
convention floor. 

In my letter to Senator CuarK, dated De- 
cember 2, 1960, I said in part: 

“My allegiance is to Virginia, where the 
people have elected me six times to the 
US. Senate. I have what is to me the su- 
preme honor of having served in the Senate 
longer than any other Virginian in history. 
I recognize no control over my votes in the 
Senate from any outside influence including 
the national Democratic convention and a 
caucus of my Democratic colleagues in the 
Senate. 

“In my votes in the Senate I will follow 
the basic principle of our representative 
democracy, that a public official owes his al- 
legiance primarily to those who elected him. 
I will submit to no coercion such as you 
propose, in performing my duties as a Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

“Am I to be purged as chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee because I refused to sup- 
port measures which I believe to be dan- 
gerous to the Republic I pledged myself to 
serve faithfully and to the best of my 
ability?” 

Thus, there was presented a clear issue 
between present-day liberalism and con- 
servatism. It was fundamental. Senator 
CuiakK took his fight to the floor. He got 
one vote—his own. The Senate of the 
United States upheld the fundamental con- 
cept that a U.S. Senator owes his first al- 
legiance to the people of his State, except 
in extreme national emergency. 

I think fundamentals are at the base of 
Virginia’s conservatism, whatever the defi- 
nition may be. Generation after genera- 
tion, we have consistently followed the 
principles established by those immortal 
Virginians who laid out the province of our 
constitutional and representative democracy. 

Virginians of today still believe in the 
Jeffersonian doctrine that the least gov- 
erned people are the best governed. We 
oppose the vast and increasing concentra- 
tion of power in the Federal Government at 
Washington, and we are alarmed by it. 

We firmly adhere to the fundamental 
principles that this Nation is a confedera- 
tion of States, and the Federal Government 
is confined to the powers given it by the 
original Constitution and amendments 
legally adopted by not less than three- 
fourths of the States. 

In simple language, Virginia wants to pre- 
serve the fundamental principles under 
which, in the brief span of 160 years, with 
only 6 percent of the world’s population, 
we became the most powerful Nation in 
history. 

We had already known the tyranny of a 
remote monarch when George Washington 
led us in the Revolution; and more than 
once we have known the oppression of un- 
restrained central government at home. 

We have recently witnessed the unconsti- 
tutional usurpation of power by the Warren 
Court. Its integration decision at the same 
time struck down previous Supreme Court 
decisions on the subject, and struck at the 
heart of the rights of States. 

Virginia was the cradle of the Republic. 
We devised the first representative govern- 
ment in the New World at Jamestown. Our 
forefathers led the fight for liberty; they 
conceived the principles on which the Nation 
was founded; and they put them into effect. 

We felt the iron hand of military rule in 
the terrible Reconstruction days. In the 
War Between the States we suffered devasta- 
tion seldom equalled in all history. We en- 
dured the tortures of rising from its ashes. 
We asked for no outside aid; and we received 
nothing but the suppression of carpetbag 
rule. 

We have experienced the cruel hazards of 
public debt and the long and costly burden 
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of paying it off. We contracted a $35 million 
debt 126 years ago, in 1835, for public works, 
That was a lot of money in those days. At 
that time we could not foresee that war was 
coming, or that West Virginia would secede. 

But war did come; and West Virginia did 
secede, and for 40 years she refused to pay 
her share of that debt. The interest quad- 
rupled the principal. To the great credit of 
Virginia let it be said that, despite war de- 
vastation and loss of territory, she paid off 
and funded every dollar of that debt and the 
interest. 

Virginia has never issued a State bond 
since we learned that lesson, and today we 
are one of three States in the Union free of 
State indebtedness. 

The word “conservation” has great ana 
constructive meaning however it is used; the 
variations of it are especially meaningful in 
analyzing the Virginia attitude. The word 
comes from “conserve” which, according to 
Webster, means “to keep in a safe and sound 
state.” 

This is a high and worthy purpose, 
whether applied to natural resources or po- 
litical principles and institutions. The po- 
litical definition of a “conservative”—again 
according to Webster—is one who “favors 
conservation of existing institutions and 
forms of government.” 

Conservatism, as we understand it in Vir- 
ginia, means to accept responsibility for pre- 
serving and protecting our basic principles 
and institutions while exercising the privi- 
lege of using and developing them. 

What are these basic principles? There 
are others, but foremost I list States rights, 
and the independence of the three separate 
but coordinate branches of government. 
This combination provides the check and the 
balance to insure against concentration of 
power which, by experience, we have learned 
to fear. 

These, and others, are the principles on 
which we achieved our liberty and our free- 
dom for the pursuit of happiness. They are 
the base of our greatness. 

Virginia is known as conservative because 
we adhere to the fundamentals of our form 
of government and we will fight to protect 
them. In this I think we can take great 
pride. 

No nation ever had higher purposes; a 
better system of government has never been 
devised. It is not a pure democracy; but it 
is a brilliant and practical approach to it. 
The contributions of great Virginians to its 
formation are unparalleled. 

In Virginia we know the blessings of our 
form of government, and experience has 
taught us its dangers. We know the need 
for checks and balances. We know that, 
under the Bill of Rights, powers not speci- 
fied as Federal are retained by the States and 
the people. 

We do not forget that Jefferson warned us 
against usurpation of power by the Federal 
Supreme Court; and we recognize this usur- 
pation in Warren Court decisions which have 
been chipping away at the fundamentals of 
our representative democracy. 

Andrew Jackson, a great liberal of his 
day, took pride in paying off the Federal 
debt, and he had the Jefferson warning in 
mind when the Federal Supreme Court of 
his time rendered its decision in the Chero- 
kee case. He said, “Now that Marshall has 
made his decision, let him enforce it.” 

Virginia resisted the Warren Court inte- 
gration decision in defense of the principles 
on which it believes this Nation was founded. 
We shall always defend these principles to 
the extent of our strength, and regardless of 
how ruthlessly we are crushed. 

Washington warned us against “change by 
usurpation,” because “it is the customary 
weapon by which free nations are destroyed.” 
If we have a deeply rooted mistrust of un- 
restrained rule by central government, there 
are reasons for it. 
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Along with the fundamentals I have men- 
tioned, there are more. They may be sum- 
marized as self-reliance, thrift, and the op- 
portunity for every American to start at the 
bottom and go to the top—if he has the 
energy and capacity to do so. 

We believe in these fundamentals as we 
believe in the system of free enterprise and 
free competition. This is the system that 
makes possible the independence, liberty, and 
freedoms we enjoy. How else could we 
achieve material prosperity and cultural 
accomplishment? Virginia’s conservatism 
takes these beliefs seriously, and we fight 
to preserve them. 

There are still more reasons why Virginia 
is called conservative. Another is best per- 
sonified by Jefferson, himself. No Ameri- 
can has been more constructively liberal 
than Jefferson. He stands second to none 
in his eagerness for sound progress in fur- 
thering the general welfare of people and the 
Nation. 

His liberalism is our conservatism of today. 
The people of Virginia learned from Jeffer- 
son. They stand with him now because his 
was a sound liberalism developed from the 
conservative base of strong Federal, State, 
and local governments in their respective 
areas, sound financing, informed electorate, 
etc. 

These are not deterrents to progress. They 
are the basis for it. They contemplate 
growth in the Nation’s size, resources, and 
population. They provide the freedom 
necessary for varied approach to worthy 
objectives. 

The distorted connotations of the words 
“conservative” and ‘‘conservatism’’ promoted 
by the self-styled liberals of today are in 
sharp contrast to those of Webster which 
I have cited. As usual, Webster is right. 

Virginians are not reactionaries. We do 
not turn back the hands of the clock. We 
do not necessarily defend the status quo. 
But neither do we assume that change is 
necessarily progress. We want progress, but 
we want sound progress. 

Basically, we wish to solve our problems 
within the framework of fundamental prin- 
ciples. We have proved to ourselves that this 
can be done. We know their violation leads 
to a chain of troubles. 

We reject the prevalent idea that progress 
is measured by the size of public debt and 
expenditures. Virginia is free of State debt 
for all intents and purposes. But the Fed- 
eral Government goes deeper and deeper 
into debt, and we are assessed for its princi- 
pal and interest. 

The number of people in Virginia is about 
average for the 50 States. Therefore, on a 
per capita basis, our share of the $300 billion 
Federal debt is about $6 billion. This is 
more than $1,500 for each man, woman and 
child in the State. Interest on the Federal 
debt runs to more than $9 billion a year. 
This averages $45 a year in interest for every 
man, woman, and child in Virginia. 

In Virginia we believe sound progress is 
built on fiscal conservatism, and we have 
the record to prove it. Since the end of 
World War II, Virginia’s progress has ex- 
ceeded the national average in population— 
both urban and rural; and in personal in- 
come—both total and per capita. 

This is the case also with respect to manu- 
facturing plants, their employment, and their 
payrolls. It is true also with respect to the 
capacity to generate electric power, and the 
power generated. 

Since World War II, Virginia has exceeded 
the national average with respect to increase 
in the number of retail establishments and 
their sales; life insurance purchased; bank 
assets and deposits; number of telephones; 
automobile registrations, etc. 

Thirty-five States have more land area 
than Virginia, but only 19 States have more 
surfaced highway mileage, and only 8 States 
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exceed Virginia’s 4-lane highway mileage. 
Ninety-six percent of Virginia’s 54,000 miles 
of roads is surfaced. 

Virginia is the only State to construct and 
maintain a statewide highway system with- 
out bonded indebtedness, financed on a pay- 
as-you-go basis from gasoline and automo- 
bile taxation. 

People from the world over are attracted 
to Virginia. Automobile tourists in the State 
number 35 to 40 million a year. The motor 
tourist business alone in the State amounts 
to some $775 million annually, and Virginia 
ranks near the top among the States which 
people like to visit. 

Virginia ranks 14th among the 50 States 
in population; it ranks 15th in personal in- 
come; it ranks 16th in total expenditure for 
Purposes of education; and it ranks 17th in 
capital outlays for education. 

Not only has Virginia exceeded the na- 
tional average in population increase since 
World War II; its population increase in the 
past 10 years exceeds that of all but two 
Southern States—Florida and Texas. The 
increase in Virginia was 19.5 percent as com- 
pared with 12.2 percent in North Carolina. 

Commerce Department figures show the 
increase in Virginia’s personal income be- 
tween 1950 and 1960 exceeded the rise in 
every Southern State except Florida. Dur- 
ing the decade Virginia’s personal income 
rose 82.7 percent as compared with an in- 
crease of 74.9 percent in North Carolina. 

In State and local taxes, per $1,000 of per- 
sonal income, Virginia takes less from its 
citizens than any other Southern State, and 
in the whole Nation only three States take 
Iess—Missouri, Delaware, and Alaska. 

State and local taxes, per $1,000 of per- 
sonal income, in Virginia average $69.69, as 
compared with the high of $122.84 in South 
Dakota, and $81.55 in our neighboring State 
of North Carolina. 

These are some of the facts which may be 
cited to document the record of sound 
progress in Virginia during recent years. 
There are many more. The story they tell 
is another part of the answer to the ques- 
tion, “Why is Virginia conservative?” 

Virginia’s policy should always be one of 
sound progress. This is our nature. We look 
forward to programs of even more solid 
achievement in education, health, highways, 
industry, agriculture, and, im fact, in all areas 
of State responsibility; and I think we have 
every reason to expect them. 

The reasons for Virginia’s conservatism 
may be summarized in four parts: Deep 
background in the development of the 
American system; great ordeals under op- 
pression of centralized power; unwavering 
adherence to principles; and belief in sound 
progress. 

Our attitude generally has never been 
expressed better than Thomas Jefferson put 
it in an 1816 letter to Samuel Kerchival. He 
said: “A departure from principle in one 
instance becomes a precedent for a second; 
the second for a third; and so on until the 
bulk of society is reduced to misery without 
sensibilities, except for sin and suffering. 
The forehorse of this frightful situation is 
public debt. Taxation follows that, and in 
its train there is wretchedness and oppres- 
sion.” 

In contrast with conservatism and no debt 
in Virginia, let us in conclusion examine 
the attitude and the situation in the Fed- 
eral Government. 

For more than 15 years the United States 
has been acting as the policeman for the 
free world, the banker for the free world, 
and the Santa Claus of the free world. 

The Federal debt is increasing every day. 
The Federal deficit im the past year was $4 
billion. The Federal deficit im the present 
fiscal year may reach $10 billion. 
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We continue to spend and spend, and tax 
and tax, and borrow and borrow, without 
regard for the consequences. Our dollar in 
the past 20 years has lost more than half of 
its purchasing power. 

We have balanced the Federal budget 
only 6 times in 30 years. It ts possible that 
the Federal budget may not be balanced for 
many years to come. On the basis of pres- 
ent proposals and current trends, the Fed- 
eral Government may be spending more 
than $100 billion a year within 3 to 5 years. 

Recent Congresses appear to have totally 
disregarded the fact that the most sacred 
duty of the legislature is to act as trustees 
for the soundness of the Nation’s future. 

Congress today, and for the past 30 years, 
has looked only to the present, not to the 
future. It has allowed Federal debt to be 
piled on top of Federal debt, to be paid off 
by generations to come. 

I have the positive conviction that no 
Member of Congress today will live to see 
the Federal Government pay off any part 
of the debt now being created every day. 
It will be passed on to our children and 
grandchildren. This is as wrong as it is 
unnecessary. 

Every day new programs are presented to 
Congress for nonmilitary expenditures. It 
is proposed that we spend $40 billion to go 
to the moon. If we go to the moon at all, 
we should go on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

We were asked to spend $20 billion in Latin 
America, and give a blank check to the Presi- 
dent for the purpose of making foreign loans 
in so-called less developed areas. 

I offered an amendment in the Senate to 
provide for these expenditures, if at all, only 
to the extent of annual appropriations by 
Congress. When Congress, most closely 
representing the people of this country, 
loses the power over the purse to the execu- 
tive branch, we shall have lost one of the 
vital instruments of check and balance in 
our system of government. 

In all of this we are playing into the hands 
of Khrushchev. The Russian dictator is do- 
ing all in his power to destroy us from with- 
in. Our form of government and our free 
enterprise system are high on his list of 
prime targets. 

This is the time for all of us to ask our- 
selves these searching questions: 

How long can we continue to spend, tax, 
and borrow at the present rate? 

Are we on a permanent deficit basis? 

When will the breaking point come? 

Profligate spending has gone hand in hand 
with concentration of power in the Fed- 
eral Government. Can democracy survive 
if we impair our solvency? 

Can we continue to move into a socialistic 
welfare state and preserve the freedoms that 
have made us great? 

Should we not take warning from the fact 
that. the purchasing power of the American 
dollar has declined sharply and is still going 
down? 

We must reduce all nondefense expendi- 
tures which may be desirable, but not nec- 


essary. 

It is imperative that we keep up our mili- 
tary strength, but this is not possible without 
fiscal preparedness as well. 

In Virginia we understand that first 
things come first. The Virginia I know so 
well and love so much is not living in the 
past. We are vitally aware of the require- 
ments. of the: present. 

The trials Virginia has suffered, and her 
long experience, serve her well in reckoning 
with existing conditions and preparing for 
the future. Her progress is dependable, 
based on the principles she knows to be 
sound. 

Por all of these reasons, and probably 
more, Virginia’s conservatism is a symbol 
throughout the Nation, and basically it 
follows the philosophy of Thomas Jefferson 
and George Washington. 
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CONSERVATION OF MIGRATORY 
WATERFOWL 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7391) to promote the 
conservation of migratory waterfowl by 
the acquisition of wetlands and other 
essential waterfowl habitat, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Madam President, 
first, I wish to commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] for having had considered 
in the Committee on Commerce, of 
which he is the chairman, the bill H.R. 
7391 and also for his presentation of the 
bill before the Senate. 

Madam President, I am a member of 
the Waterfowl Conservation Commis- 
sion, on which serve not only two Mem- 
bers of the Senate, but also two Members 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Speaking from the experience I have 
had as a member of the Commission, I 
share the firm finding of the committee 
and its conclusions that there is a need 
for the accelerated spending of addi- 
tional moneys from the public Treasury 
for the acquisition of the wetlands for 
waterfowl, for their increase and, in fact, 
in some cases, their preservation. It is 
only through that method that there 
will be precluded the possibility of those 
lands being used in the meantime for 
other purposes or reclaimed, as it were, 
and made unavailable for these uses in 
the years which lie ahead. Once they 
are gone, they will never again be avail- 
able for these purposes. 

There is one feature of the bill for 
which I am particularly pleased; namely, 
that it is an authorization bill rather 
than a bill which would permit the draw- 
ing on the Treasury for the next 5 years 
of $50 million without further reference 
to Congress and its regular appropria- 
tions processes. 

The bill is an authorization bill. It 
authorizes the expenditure of $50 million 
over a period of the next 5 years. AslI 
understand, any amount which is ap- 
propriated by the Committees on Appro- 
priations in the succeeding 5 fiscal years 
will be available for expenditure through 
the regular processes of the Migratory 
Waterfowl Conservation Commission, in 
addition to the funds which will be pro- 
duced by the sale of duck stamps, to 
which reference has been made. I pre- 
sume it will be up to the Department of 
the Interior and other interested agen- 
cies to appear before the Committees 
on Appropriations each year and present 
their justification for such amount over 
and above the amount required as the 
proceeds from the sale of duck stamps, 
but not to exceed $10 million a year, and 
certainly not more than $50 million in 
the 5 years, for the purposes which are 
outlined in the bill and also in the Mi- 
gratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act of 1934, 
as amended. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 
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Mr. KEATING. Am I not correct in 
understanding that the bill provides for 
a backdoor spending method of raising 
these funds? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I had not so under- 
stood. It is an authorization bill. It 
authorizes annual appropriations to be 
made in the regular course of business. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate that ex- 
planation. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I refer to section 2, 
beginning at the bottom of page 1, which 
reads: 

Sec. 2. Funds appropriated each fiscal year 
pursuant to this Act shall be accounted for, 
added to, and used for purposes of the mi- 
gratory bird conservation fund established 
pursuant to section 4 of the Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934, as 
amended. 


There is also a statement in the first 
section of the bill, following the enact- 
ment clause, which reads: 

There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for the five-year period beginning 
with fiscal year 1962 not to exceed $50 
million. 


Does that answer the question of the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. KEATING. I am not certain that 
it does. Section 3 provides: 

Funds appropriated pursuant to this Act 
shall be treated as an advance, without in- 
terest, to the migratory bird conservation 
fund. 


Mr. HRUSKA. That is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. The language con- 
tinues: 

Such appropriated funds, beginning with 
fiscal year 1967, shall be repaid to the Treas- 
ury out of the migratory bird conservation 
fund. 


I do not know whether the bird con- 
servation fund has anything to do with 
the Byrd amendment, but that language 
sounds to me very much like backdoor 
spending. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Section 3 relates to the 
repayment to the Treasury from the 
migratory bird conservation fund. To 
that extent it is a “bird” amendment— 
spelled with a small “b” and with an “i” 
instead of a “y.”’ 

This language has nothing to do with 
circumventing the regular appropria- 
tion process, which is so dear to the 
hearts of the advocates of the Byrd 
amendments. 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to have 
that explanation from the Senator from 
Nebraska. I am certain it will serve its 
purpose in making the legislative intent 
clear. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am certain that the 
legislative history will be well estab- 
lished. 

Madam President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum Call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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EXCHANGE OF LANDS AT BOARD- 
MAN, OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, on 
behalf of myself and my distinguished 
colleague [Mrs. NEUBERGER], I introduce 
for appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
Public Law 86-500 of the 86th Congress, 

Companion bills are being introduced 
today in the House of Representatives by 
members of Oregon’s congressional dele- 
gation. 

This measure is designed to clarify cer- 
tain points raised by the Navy in connec- 
tion with an exchange of lands involving 
a naval installation at Boardman, Oreg., 
authorized by the basic statute. 

This matter is one which has been dis- 
cussed with the Navy, the Governor of 
Oregon, and with Representative AL 
Utuiman, of the Second Congressional 
District of Oregon, in whose district the 
lands are situated. It is my hope that 
the Armed Services Committee will give 
early and favorable consideration to this 
amendatory legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of a letter dated August 25, 1961, to Sen- 
ator RUSSELL, signed by the Governor of 
Oregon, be printed at this point in the 
REcorD, in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AvucusT 25, 1961. 

Re Boardman exchange legislation. 

Hon. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, Senate Office Building, Washington, 
DC. 

Dear SENATOR RUSSELL: During last year's 
session of Congress, your committee approved 
an amendment to the military construction 
authorization bill, which authorized the 
State of Oregon to acquire the Boardman 
Bombing Range, Morrow County, Oreg. 
This authorization contemplated an ex- 
change of State-owned lands for the Board- 
man site with the State to provide the Navy 
with a complete substitute bombing range 
facility. Your action in this matter was sin- 
cerely appreciated by the people of the State 
of Oregon. Subsequently considerable prog- 
ress has been made in carrying out the 
exchange plan. 

In pursuing the plan as originally con- 
templated, a serious problem has developed. 
The site originally selected by the Navy was 
found to be limited in its usefulness as a 
training facility. As an alternative, the 
Navy has submitted a proposal which is ac- 
ceptable to the State of Oregon and to its 
prospective lessee. This proposal calls for 
the Navy to retain a portion of the existing 
bombing range and to transfer a portion of 
the range to the State of Oregon in exchange 
for lands the State will transfer to the Navy. 
This arrangement will actually expand the 
Navy’s present training potential at Board- 
man. 

The language in the existing act, section 
207, Public Law 86-500, is considered by the 
Navy as too restrictive to permit accomplish- 
ment of its alternate or modified proposal. 
Amendatory language has been prepared by 
the Navy, which provides the Secretary of 
the Navy with greater flexibility in carrying 
out the exchange. It retains the protective 
features incorporated in the original act. A 
copy of this amendatory language is attached 
and is satisfactory to the State of Oregon. 
The approval of the amendatory language at 
this time is a matter of great urgency, and 
it is our hope it can be passed during the 
current session. The Navy, the State of 
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Oregon, and its prospective lessee are most 
anxious to consummate the transaction. 

With your favorable consideration at this 
time, the transfer which you have previously 
approved will be greatly facilitated. This 
transfer will aid our national defense effort, 
expand our space program, and advance the 
economic development of the State of 
Oregon. 

May I again express my appreciation to you 
for further considering this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Marx O. HATFIELD, 
Governor. 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, let 
me state to the Senate that Public Law 
86-500 provided for a land exchange in 
Oregon, involving the so-called Board- 
man site, which is owned by the Navy, 
and the so-called Wagontire site, which 
is owned by the State of Oregon. At 
that time it was felt that the exchange 
would involve the Boardman site and 
the Wagontire site, and Public Law 86— 
500 was drafted in order to bring about 
that exchange. Thereafter it developed 
that the Wagontire tract would not be 
serviceable to the Navy in carrying out 
the Navy program. So it is neecesary to 
evolve another land exchange. The 
Navy takes the position that, in order 
to cover the new arrangement, it will 
be necessary to have Public Law 86-500 
amended. 

I wish to assure the Senate that there 
is nothing substantial in these amend- 
ments, and no change in the original 
public policy is involved. Yet we are 
faced with a time limit. All of us recog- 
nize that it will be difficult to get the 
Senate Armed Services Committee and 
the House Armed Services Committee to 
take the necessary committee action on 
this measure before adjournment, un- 
less there is clearance by both the Sen- 
ate leadership and the House leader- 
ship. Since time is of the essence— 
because the Boeing Co. is anxious to 
begin its operations on the site; but until 
the land exchange can be legally com- 
pleted, the Boeing Co. will not proceed 
to invest. its funds in developing these 
operations on land over which it does 
not have legal control—we urge very, 
very prompt action. 

All we can say publicly at this time 
about the matter—as the present. Pre- 
siding Officer of the Senate, my dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mrs. NeuBeErceEr], 
who joins me in submitting this measure 
this afternoon, well knows—is that. the 
exchange is of importance to the security 
of the country. 

It would be most unfortunate if action 
on the exchange were delayed simply 
because of the necessity to add some 
minor amendments to the existing law, 
in order to put. the Navy in a position 
in which there will be no question of 
its legal authorization to complete the 
exchange. It would be extremely un- 
fortunate if we had to wait until Janu- 
ary to accomplish this objective. 

Therefore, Madam President, in intro- 
ducing the bill today, all I can say is 
that the members of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee will be visited by 
the two Senators from Oregon person- 
ally, undoubtedly, in the next few days, 
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with a plea for quick clearance on this 
matter, so we can get the measure to 
the floor of the Senate by the end of 
this week, I hope. 

Let me say to the majority leader that 
I am referring to an amendment which 
my colleague [Mrs. NEUBERGER] and I 
are introducing this afternoon to Public 
Law 86-500, the land exchange law 
passed at the last session. Our amend- 
ment provides for an exchange of land 
in Oregon, so that the Boeing Aircraft 
Co. can proceed with a testing program 
which is of importance to the security 
of the country. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Oregon state the 
calendar number of the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. It does not yet have a 
calendar number; I introduced the bill 
only a moment ago, on behalf of myself 
and my colleague. I am explaining why 
time is so important in connection with 
the bill. It involves only a technical 
matter. At the last session the Senate 
passed Public Law 86-500, which at that 
time involved an exchange of land be- 
tween the Navy and the State of Oregon, 
involving the Boardman site, owned by 
the Navy, and the so-called Wagontire 
site, owned by the State of Oregon. 
After the Navy sought to carry out the 
arrangement, it found that the Wagon- 
tire site would not meet its needs. So 
the Navy has worked out another 
arrangement with the State of Oregon; 
and the new arrangement calls for only 
minor amendments to the existing law, 
so there can be an exchange of Navy 
land and Oregon State land. The 
Boardman site is to be divided, and some 
State land is to be added to it. But the 
Navy legal staff says it. will be necessary 
to add some minor amendments to Pub- 
lic Law 86-500. 

However, the difficulty is that the 
Senate Armed Services Committee is not 
holding frequent meetings; neither is 
the House Armed Services Committee. 

So the two Oregon Senators will do 
their very best. to get. the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and the House 
Armed Services Committee to take their 
word for this matter, so to speak, be- 
cause we have worked out this matter 
with the Navy, and we are proposing 
only what the Navy wants—namely, to 
have the law amended so that the State 
of Oregon and the Navy and the Boeing 
Aircraft Co. can make the necessary ar- 
rangements, in order to permit the Boe- 
ing Co. to make the necessary installa- 
tions for the vitally important. testing 
arrangements. 

Since time is of the essence, I want the 
majority leader to know that I shall urge 
on the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee—just as our colleagues of the Oregon 
delegation in the House of Representa- 
tives will urge on the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee—that immediate clear- 
ance be given. But, lacking that, I am 
prepared to offer this measure as an 
amendment to any measure which comes 
before the Senate. However, I hope 
that course will not be necessary. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me say that I 
shall be prepared to discuss the matter 
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with the chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and we shall do our best. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the majority 
leader. There is no dispute about this 
matter. I know that the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russe] will, as always, 
give us complete cooperation, but time 
is running against. him, too. 

Because this is only a technical mat- 
ter, and because the Navy and Boeing 
Co. need to have these amendments 
made almost immediately, in order to 
patch up Public Law 86—500 so as to give 
the Navy the necessary technical legal 
authorization, I sincerely hope we can 
succeed in having this matter handled 
almost pro forma by the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, by having it take 
the word of the two Senators from Ore- 
gon as their bond, because we are not re- 
questing anything that is not completely 
in line with existing law. However, the 
legal technicalities require that the Navy 
request. that these minor amendments 
be made to the existing law. 

Today, I have introduced the amend- 
ments, in the form of a bill, on behalf of 
my colleague [Mrs. Neusrexcer] and my- 
self, and I have had printed in the 
Recorp a letter from the Governor of 
Oregon to the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. I shall 
supply all the necessary supporting data. 

My plea is that very, very prompt ac- 
tion be taken, so that these amendments 
ean be enacted into law before the ad- 
journment comes. 

The major reason for these amend- 
ments is that the Boeing Co. believes this 
action must be taken before it proceeds 
with its testing arrangements, which I 
assure my colleagues are most important 
im connection with certain testing opera- 
tions which the Boeing Co. is doing for 
the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2476) to amend section 
207 of the Military Construction Act 
of 1960 in order to clarify the authority 
granted under such section to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to exchange certain 
lands owned by the United States for 
lands owned by the State of Oregon, 
introduced by Mr. Morse (for himself 
and Mrs. NEUBERGER) was received, read 
twice by its titie, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. RUSSELL. F am not familiar 
with the details of this matter and 
whether or not the Defense Department 
has made a report on it, but I can as- 
sure the Senator I will have the staff 
of the committee examine into it and 
see if it is possible to take the matter 
up at our next meeting. 

Mr. MORSE. I assure the Senator 
the Defense Department wants such 
amendments. That is where we got 
them. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, 
turning to another matter, I wish to 
place in the Recorp and make brief 
comment on an editorial from the St. 
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Louis Post-Dispatch of August 23, en- 
titled “Liberty, Not Tax Aid.” 

This editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, in eloquent and con- 
densed form, presents my whole case on 
the school issue as between public and 
private school legislation. I respect- 
fully recommend to the advocates of aid 
to private schools—and I yield to none 
of them in my determination to seek to 
get legislation to aid private schools 
within the framework of the Constitu- 
tion and subject to the restrictions of 
the first amendment of the Constitu- 
tion—this St. Louis Post-Dispatch edi- 
torial. They are going to have to face 
up to a bombardment of such editorials 
and public comments, in my judgment, 
if the advocates of aid to private schools 
persist in taking the position that they 
will use their power in this country to 
prevent the passage of public school leg- 
islation unless we capitulate to the pri- 
vate school forces in this country and 
either pass private school aid legisla- 
tion first or concurrently with public 
school aid legislation. 

If the advocates of private school Fed- 
eral aid want that fight, then we had 
better get it behind us. But it is not in 
the interest of the private schools and 
it is not in the interest of American 
schoolchildren to get involved in that 
kind of controversy. It is unnecessary, 
and it is particularly unnecessary when 
among us here in the Senate are men 
who have been fighting for the legitimate 
interests of private school education in 
this country. 

I said the other night, when I an- 
swered Cardinal Spellman, that I was 
well aware of the fact it is not politic to 
take that stand. But that is no new 
position for me to be in. I need only 
satisfy myself that I am right, and when 
I am right, there is no force in this 
country—even the powerful private 
school advocates—that will deter me in 
my course of action. 

As I said to the educational director 
of the archdiocese of my State, who 
wrote me a letter in protest of the posi- 
tion I had taken on this issue, in which 
he stated he would like to take me before 
groups of Catholic parents in Oregon so 
I could see the temper of those parents, 
I would welcome that opportunity. But 
I respectfully suggest that he familiar- 
ize himself with the temper of the Con- 
gress, because here is where I have to 
do my legislative work. I have not 
changed my position in the slightest in 
support of the Clark-Morse bill for aid 
to private schools; and I ask the Catholic 
leaders of the country, “What is wrong 
with that bill? Why do you not start 
giving us support for that bill, rather 
than take the position that we have to 
follow your legislative procedure or be 
confronted with your political opposi- 
tion?” 

We will take that, too, if that is the 
way it has to be; and, in this free society 
let a free people decide the result. But, 
as I said to the director of education 
for the Catholic archdiocese in my 
State, I want him to understand it makes 
not one whit of difference to me what 
political opposition I get in my State 
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from his group or any other group; it 
will not change the stand of the Senator 
from Oregon on the merits of any issue. 
In the face of that kind of opposition, 
the Senator from Oregon will continue, 
so long as he is in the Senate, to press 
for a constitutional bill that provides aid 
to private schools within the framework 
and limits of the first amendment. 

But again I say it is my hope that the 
advocates of private school legislation 
will cooperate with those of us who have 
the responsibility of seeking to take 
through the Senate of the United States 
sound and fair legislation both for public 
and private schools. 

Madam President, I think the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch put this case in an un- 
answerable and clear statement when it 
said in its editorial: 


Lrserty, Not Tax Arp 


Cardinal Spellman no doubt reflects the 
views of many persons of his faith when he 
argues that it is anti-Catholic discrimina- 
tion to deny public tax support for parochial 
schools. But the argument will not stand 
up. What he is saying, in effect, is that 
schools which teach a particular religion 
have the same right to tax support as schools 
which teach no religion. They do not. 

The sponsors of public aid for parochial 
schools have tried to convince the country 
that all they are asking for is educational 
freedom, the civil rights of parents to de- 
termine what kind of education their chil- 
dren shall have, the right of parochial 
school pupils to equality. 

Able proponents of this viewpoint have 
presented the issue as one of doing justice 
to minorities. The United States is a plural- 
istic society, they say, and the followers of 
all religious faiths are entitled to full re- 
ligious liberty. They argue that if public 
school aid is withheld from parochial schools, 
then the Government will be penalizing 
those families which as a matter of con- 
science insist on a religion-oriented educa- 
tion for their children; and the penalty will 
impair that family’s religious liberty. 

With all due respect to the many Roman 
Catholics who sincerely hold such views, we 
believe this line of reasoning overlooks sev- 
eral elements of the problem. 

The followers of every religious faith (and 
the followers of none) do indeed have a 
right to full religious liberty. But this does 
not mean they have a right to obtain fi- 
nancial support for indoctrination in their 
particular faith from the followers of other 
faiths, and the followers of none. It would 
be just as logical to say that unless the Gov- 
ernment builds all the churches, religious 
liberty is being impaired. 

The basic characteristic of the public 
school is that it is open to all children and 
does not impose upon any the tenets of a 
particular religious faith. The public school 
is founded on the principle that its business 
is nonreligious education, and that religious 
training can properly be provided somewhere 
else. 

Many families, no less devout than others, 
accept this functional division by sending 
their children to public school and relying 
upon home or church for religious training. 
Others who feel this arrangement to be in- 
adequate are at liberty to insist upon com- 
bining religious training with general edu- 
cation in one school. But they cannot fairly 
demand the right to do so at public expense. 

The reason is that it is fundamentally 
wrong to tax one family to pay for the propa- 
gation of another family’s faith. This is the 
underlying and profoundly wise principle 
upon which the constitutional doctrine of 
church-state separation rests. American so- 
ciety is indeed a pluralistic one, but to re- 
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main so it must insist that public schools 
remain public, which means that they shall 
not meddle in religious training; and that 
taxes derived from all the people shall be re- 
served to schools that serve all the people. 

The Roman Catholic hierarchy’s opposition 
to Federal aid for education unless it in- 
cludes aid for parochial schools has already, 
we think, sharpened religious divisions. 
They would be sharpened still more, and 
would affect our political life in an un- 
healthy way, if tax funds became the object 
of a political scramble among the various 
creeds. The best, the socially most cohe- 
sive, and the constitutional way to deal with 
this matter is to tax nobody for the support 
of any particular creed, and to tax every- 
body for the support of nonreligious public 
schools. 


Madam President, this outlines pretty 
clearly the point of view—and it is a 
widespread point of view in this coun- 
try—of those who do not agree with the 
Catholic leaders that the legislative pro- 
cedure must take up concurrently public 
school and private school aid legislation 
or even, more preferably, take it up in 
the same bill. 

I say from the Senate Chamber again 
today, in my judgment, the clear duty 
owed by the elected representatives in 
the Congress is to take to the people of 
this country a public school aid bill and 
then also, in a separate bill, to take to 
them a private school loan bill. The 
loan bill should provide for an interest 
rate to cover the cost of the use of the 
money; in other words, the taxpayers 
should give to the private school people 
no concealed subsidy. 

Madam President, we have proposed 
legislation before the Senate to accom- 
plish that purpose. I say now, most 
respectfully, I think all we need for the 
ultimate passage of the legislation 
either before we adjourn this fall or 
early in the next session is the under- 
standing cooperation of the advocates of 
the private school legislation, not the 
kind of attack and opposition and criti- 
cism some of us have been getting be- 
cause we have simply taken the position, 
“We do not care from where the opposi- 
tion comes; we are interested only in the 
merits of the issue.” 

As the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Education, I repeat that I shall con- 
tinue to stand for Federal aid to public 
schools in a ceparate bill and Federal aid 
to private schools in a separate bill, 
within the limitations of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. If the spokes- 
man for private schools are really inter- 
ested in loans for their own schools and 
not just in blocking improvements in 
the public school system, I invite them 
to join with me in trying to obtain enact- 
ment of both these bills. In any case, I 
shall not be deterred from my legislative 
course of action by their opposition any 
more than I am deterred from seeking 
loans for private schools by Protestant 
objections, which certainly are far more 
potent in my State of Oregon. 

No Catholic child in America, in either 
public or private school, will profit from 
the obstruction of the public school bill. 
Second-rate public schools will mean a 
second-rate America, and what Catholic, 
Protestant, or Jewish child is going to be 
better off then? 


a 
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CONSERVATION OF MIGRATORY 
WATERFOWL 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7391) to promote the 
conservation of migratory waterfowl by 
the acquisition of wet lands and other 
essential waterfowl habitat, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
this is certainly not a difficult bill, in 
the sense that it is short in text and 
states very plainly what it proposes to 
undertake. As a part of my remarks 
I think I ought to read the text of the 
bill into the RrEcorp. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to promote the conservation of migra- 
tory waterfowl and to offset or prevent the 
serious loss of important wetlands and other 
waterfowl habitat essential to the preserva- 
tion of such waterfowl, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for the five- 
year period beginning with fiscal year 1962, 
not to exceed $50,000,000. 


When the bill passed the House of 
Representatives on July 10, 1961, the 
text was substantially the same, except 
that it provided a 10-year program and 
encompassed not to exceed $150 million. 

I gather, according to those who have 
a way of calculating interest on items of 
this kind for a long repayment period, 
that the charge under the House bill 
would probably aggregate $120 million 
before the program was consummated, 
and under the Senate bill the interest 
would probably aggregate some $13 mil- 
lion, to be reimbursed over a period of 
11 years. 

Madam President, there are a number 
of reasons why I feel that some legisla- 
tive history ought to be made and why 
I ought to interpose an objection to the 
bill. 

First, it uses the old technique of ear- 
marking funds, if that is what is sought 
to be done, to ultimately take the money 
out of the duck stamp fund, even though 
the bill itself makes no affirmative pro- 
vision on that score. 

I understand the Bureau of the Budg- 
et had an objection on the ground that 
there was no hint of an increase in the 
duck stamp price to $4, and then sub- 
sequently to $5, depending upon how 
long it would take to defray the amount 
involved. 

This is a technique we are slipping 
into gradually: of finding an easy source 
of revenue somewhere and then ear- 
marking it, diverting it for specific pur- 
poses, always, of course, at the expense 
of the general funds flowing into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

This is to be regarded as an advance, 
and it is to be noninterest bearing. It 
would appear to me to have a little of 
the flavor of back-door spending, about 
which we have heard so much recently. 

I understand this is at variance with 
the program of the Presidert of the 
United States. If the President has 
asked for this, I have not seen it in print. 
The President rather emphasized the 
fact that something ought to be done 
about wet lands in the Midwest and 
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Northwest sections, on the grounds that 
those where important, but I do not be- 
lieve the President indicated we ought to 
set up a fund, which could easily be in- 
creased over a period of years, under 
which the program would simply move 
all over the United States of America 
where there are migratory waterfowl. 
After a little while, States and groups 
and individuals would come to the Con- 
gress to ask to be included in the pro- 
gram, to ask to build up the funds, with 
increasing demands year after year, 
until the program became one of those 
amazing commitments in the fiscal 
structure. Then we would wonder how 
it got there. 

This is another -xcess over the Presi- 
dent’s program. It is interesting with 
what impunity the Congress undertakes 
to go beyond the confines of the good 
fiscal policy laid out by the President. 

With that blithe spirit, when the hous- 
ing bill was before the Senate, we ap- 
proved, if we total up all the housing 
provisions, $1.4 billion above the Presi- 
dent’s program. We approved the mili- 
tary procurement program. No one 
quarreled about the President’s request 
with respect to defense and the survival 
of the country. But a spirit of benevo- 
lence and generosity pervades Congress. 
We thought we would du the President 
one better, so we gave him $596 million 
more than he requested. 

When the space program was finally 
approved we were openhanded. Evi- 
dently there is money lying around loose 
everywhere. In effect we said to the 
Prusident, “We will do better by you. 
Instead of giving you what you asked, 
we will give you $227 million more.” 

A Youth Conservation Corps is pro- 
posed. I do not know who is asking for 
it, but if my figures are correct, and 
such a Corps is established and extends 
over a period of time, the ultimate com- 
mitment will amount to $1,400 million. 

Recently the distinguished Senator 
from Washington, the chairman of the 
committee, presented an interesting bill 
to pursue the science of oceanography. 
I know that the deep sea divers want the 
measure. I know that the people who 
like to walk around on the bottom of 
the ocean want it. I know it is fun to 
look through a test tube at marine or- 
ganisims that are brought out of the 
briny deep. Perhaps in due course such 
studies will have some value. I feel that 
if the program were continued year after 
year in a modest fashion, we could con- 
summate some of the objectives in that 
field. But when the Senate finished 
consideration of that bill—and I raised 
my voice against it—we had committed 
the Treasury, so to speak, for $603 
million. 

A GI bill will be coming along from 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

What will be the ultimate commit- 
ment under that bill? There will be a 
fine built-in sum of $2 billion. When 
the measure is enacted, we shall have to 
pay the bill at some time, because it 
will create a built-in commitment in the 
Federal structure. 

It seems to me that Members of the 
House and the Senate ought to take 
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time off and read the statement pre- 
pared by the former Budget Director, 
Maurice H. Stans. Incidentally, he was 
one of the ablest men who ever graced 
that office. In his statement he called 
to account all the built-in commitments 
made and what they add up to. They 
run into the hundreds of millions, in- 
cluding officers’ retirement, GI benefits, 
subsidies for the maritime program, and 
that sort of thing. 

The cost will have to be paid by those 
who come after. I have often said, 
capriciously and sarcastically, “What 
fun it would be if my great-great-grand- 
children could only be around to see 
what fun their great-great-granddaddy 
might be having in spending what they 
will be required to pay back.” That is 
what it amounts to. 

I have tried to resist a great many 
bills, and I resist the one now before 
the Senate. I would like to make pro- 
vision for ducks and give the sportsmen 
of the country a chance. 

Nothing brightens a day so much as to 
see a mallard with its wings out- 
stretched, a body containing a perfect 
aeronautical structure, sailing out and 
moving down. We see him get the little 
feathers at the edge of his wings prop- 
erly placed. He brings his feet up and 
makes a landing that would put any 
airplane and any pilot to shame. Nature 
has provided this ability for the mallard. 
The gray goose from Canada will do the 
same thing. 

I am not a real outdoorsman, but I 
love nature. I love best to watch birds. 
No one can say that I have no interest 
in them. Only yesterday, when I should 
have been at a desk thinking up points 
on the steel issue for discussion some- 
time later this week, I sat for nearly an 
hour, on the bank of the stream where I 
live and watched a white heron. What 
a beautiful sight to see that long-legged 
fowl finally pull in his neck, extend his 
feet behind him, streamlining first his 
legs and then his feet. It was a sight to 
behold that revitalizes one’s faith in the 
Almighty. Waterfowl have an amaz- 
ing natural structure that we call life, 
and all the beauties that are in it. So 
no one can say that I have no interest in 
wildlife. 

But I never get away from the fact 
that from day to day we are living with 
a structure of government that must be 
made to function properly. 

It must be kept within fiscal bounds in 
the hope that not only our own genera- 
tion but the taxpayers who come after— 
the children, the grandchildren, the 
great-grandchildren—will not regard 
what we did in this time and generation 
with a baleful and cynical eye and say, 
“What a tragic and dismal inheritance 
we got from our great grandpappies back 
in the decade of development—the 
1960’s.” 

So I want to keep the program in 
proper form. 

We have done better than the budget 
request in the so-called oceanography 
program, the GI bill, and also the 
Health, Education, and Welfare pro- 
gram. We included $156 million more 
than the budget requested. 
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It is an amazing sequence. The agen- 
cy says, “We need so much.” Instead 
of giving the agency what it requests, 
we say, “We will give you more.” 

Representatives of the agency say, 
“We cannot find the talent to use the 
funds you propose to give us.” 

We say, “We will try to find the talent 
for you.” 

If we go out and raid the communities 
of the land for research personnel and 
doctors, and bring them down to the 
great citadel of Washington for the pur- 
pose of spending the appropriated 
money, then, of course, we shall hurt 
the professions back home. 

In the Defense appropriation fund we 
added $750 million to the amount re- 
quested. 

How openhanded can this body be? 
How careless can we be? How can we 
ignore the fiscal problems that are pres- 
ently before us and ignore also the 
warnings of the President and the re- 
quests of the President from time to 
time? 

I heard a portion of the steel discus- 
sion the other day. The danger of infla- 
tion was mentioned. The possibility 
that a price increase in the steel indus- 
try would rock the boat and fan the 
fevers of inflation all over again was dis- 
cussed. The distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee {[Mr. Gore] talked about the 
deficit in the previous fiscal year, which 
ended on June 30, and the deficit that 
we could foresee in the next fiscal year. 
It is wonderful. Perhaps we shall have 
a $6 billion, a $7 billion, or $8 billion 
deficit in the following fiscal year. Yet 
the Director of the Budget will blithely 
talk about a balanced budget. I would 
like to see it balanced as we go. I would 
like to see the money rather than spec- 
ulate as to whether or not there will be 
sources that can be tapped in order to 
make up the deficit and keep us in a 
state of balance. 

We have a structural unemployment 
problem. “Structural unemployment” is 
a great disarming and euphemistic term. 
A newspaperman asked me about it the 
other day. I said, “Oh, that is merely a 
term which means ‘built-in unemploy- 
ment,’ and if it were so called instead of 
‘structural unemployment,’ I _ think 
everyone could understand what was 
meant.” 

However, I like euphemistic terms. I 
am reminded of the lady who was hav- 
ing her family tree examined. Un- 
fortunately they found one brother who 
had occupied the electric chair in Sing 
Sing. The genealogist who was doing 
the work did not particularly want to 
state that fact. 

He hunted for something which would 
get around that fact and still tell the 
truth. At long last, at that part in the 
genealogical treatise he wrote: “There 
was one brother who occupied the chair 
of applied electricity in a large public 
institution.” [Laughter.] That is a 
wonderful way to say it. I like the 
euphemism about structural unemploy- 
ment. It is here. It is builtin. Every- 
one wants to do something about it. It 
will command a little more attention 
than the acquisition of wet lands at a 
time like this, when we are dealing with 
money that we do not have. 
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Madam President, there is not a line 
in the whole legislative lexicon that 
intrigues me so much as the first line 
in every appropriation bill which comes 
to the floor of the Senate. Everyone 
knows what it is. It says: “There is ap- 
propriated out of funds in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated.” There are 
no funds in the Treasury when we are 
in a deficit position. The necessity for 
this has not been shown. Who knows 
what the commitments on the Federal 
budget will be? In proportion as 
the fiscal affairs of the country are 
lightly dealt with, the impact will not 
be only on the duck hunters, but it will 
also be on every man, woman and child 
in the country if the inflationary fevers 
beset us again. It is because of that 
larger interest that I resist the bill. 

That is all I need to say about it. I 
hope it will not prevail. I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. METCALF. Madam President, I 
remind the Senator from Illinois that 
a few years ago a group of sportsmen 
and conservationists who were just as 
much interested in ducks as he is, and 
who wanted to have a place for ducks 
to land, when they spread their pin 
feathers and bend their feet forward, 
instead of having to land on concrete 
pavements or dry farms, so they would 
have wet lands on which to nest and fly 
from and grow up on, came to Congress, 
the Senator from Illinois will remember, 
and said, “Put a tax on us. Sell a duck 
stamp that every duck hunter in America 
must buy. Make it a dollar. We will 
use the money to buy the wet lands nec- 
essary, SO we can preserve the ducks and 
the waterfowl population of America.” 

They asked for the tax. Congress 
acquiesced. We put that tax on them 
and we made the amount of the tax $1. 
We required every duck hunter to buy 
a duck stamp for $1. We said that the 
money would be used to purchase wet 
lands. Then they returned to Congress 
and they said that they wanted us to 
make it a $2 tax, because we were not 
acquiring the wet lands fast enough. 
Congress again acquiesced with the de- 
sires of the people who wanted this tax 
imposed on them. 

In the last administration, in order to 
balance the budget, someone down at 
the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue 
got the bright idea that we did not need 
to use the money for the purchase of 
wet lands; that it would be a good idea 
to take the money and use it for the ad- 
ministration of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Accordingly, we have been us- 
ing the money for that purpose, instead 
of using it to buy wet lands. So since 
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the last administration we have been 
using it to pay salaries and expenses. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I can agree pretty 
well with what the distinguished Sen- 
ator says. I defy him to find a line in 
the bill which will have any impact on 
the conservation programs of the De- 
partment of Agriculture under which 
they dry up lands. Now we will acquire 
wet lands. Is it not about time, before 
we come in with a bill like this, for some 
of these agencies to get their ducks in 
@ row and reconcile these programs be- 
fore we get to this kind of proposal? 

Mr. METCALF. I welcome the sup- 
port of the Senator from Illinois for a 
bill which I have introduced. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Why does not the 
Senator get his provision written into 
the bill which we are considering today 
before we come to a vote on it? 

Mr. METCALF. I want to get one 
thing done at a time. The only thing 
we want done now is the job that we 
promised these people we would do when 
we established the duck stamp fund, and 
when we said we would use that money 
for the purchase of wet lands. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has been talking about 
how much interest would accrue on this 
interest-free money. How much interest 
would accrue on all the money that was 
diverted for administrative expenses in 
the last administration? How much in- 
terest would accrue on the money that 
was used illegally? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have not the slight- 
est idea. 

Mr. METCALF. How much is it go- 
ing to cost us to acquire the lands to- 
day that could have been acquired about 
2 or 3 or 5 years ago out of this fund 
that was diverted? It seems to me a 
matter of common equity to do this for 
the duck hunters, which is the thing 
that they asked us to do and that we 


promised to do. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 


Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator would support a motion to recom- 
mit the bill to committee, and then to 
have the agricultural conservation spe- 
cialists come to Congress and help us 
write into it all the necessary provisions, 
so that at long last we will have a bill in 
which we are not going in opposite di- 
rection, buying wet lands on the one 
hand, and the Department of Agriculture 
doing its level, vehement best to dry up 
lands. 

Mr. METCALF. I would not support 
such a motion, because the Senator 
from Illinois will recall that such a pro- 
vision was added to the bill previously, 
and in conference somehow or other it 
was dropped out of the bill. These are 
not soil conservation lands. These are 
all sorts of lands that are on the market 
and open for purchase. 

The senior Senator from Nebraska 
and I were on the commission in charge 
of passing upon such land as will be 
purchased. He knows as well as I do 
that many of these lands have never 
been used in soil conservation. Some- 
times we are acquiring hunting lodges 
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and hunting rights which are going to 
be used for other purposes, and some of 
them will be drained and used for air- 
ports or something like that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am going to ask 
the distinguished Senator, when the 
public works bill comes to the floor, to 
look at all the projects and note how 
many drainage and levee districts are 
going to get money out of the Federal 
Government to build levees higher, to 
make levees wider, to keep out river 
water so it will make it possible to pro- 
duce rice and corn and just about every- 
thing else. For years I have fussed 
against it, when they first trotted out 
what was called the Jadwin plan, to 
move the water away, to get it into the 
river course, and to get it to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

We got into it, and we have been into 
it ever since that time. What does that 
amount to? With money taken from 
the Federal Treasury, the river bottoms 
are being taken away, bottoms which the 
Almighty meant for the waterfowl. If 
that is not at cross-purposes with what 
is provided in the bill, then I have never 
seen it. 

Mr. METCALF. It may be at cvross- 
purposes, but if we are to keep faith 
with those who have come to us and said, 
“Tax us so that we can acquire, out of 
the money we have contributed to the 
Federal Government, some wet lands in 
order to breed and perpetuate the water- 
fowl of America,” we will have to pass 
such a bill as this. Those funds have 
been diverted for several years. They 
have been used for purposes other than 
those which were provided in the bill. 

Yes, some soil conservation districts 
are being drained. Levees are being 
built. But let us buy some land for 
waterfowl breeding purposes. Let the 
Federal Government purchase such land 
and let it be administered under the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Instead, the money which has been 
contributed by duck hunters through the 
purchase of stamps has been used for 
other purposes, including administrative 
expenses. 

In order to keep faith with the duck 
hunters, it is time for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to buy land, while such land is 
still available, and to advance the money 
from the Treasury, so that the 1244 mil- 
lion acres of wet land can be acquired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Let the Members of 
the Senate decide whether to spend $50 
million to buy wet lands while the Army 
Engineers are building levees to take 
away the wet lands, and the Department 
of Agriculture introduces a soil conser- 
vation program to drain those lands so 
as to get the water more quickly into the 
water courses. That does not make a 
logical, sensible pattern. 

Before this kind of bill, which author- 
izes the expenditure of $50 million, is 
Passed by the Senate, we ought to come 
back and make certain that all these 
Provisions are harmonized. Then the 
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chances are that the minority leader 
would give his vote for the bill. 

Mr. METCALF. It is necessary to 
have both kinds of projects. It is neces- 
sary to drain lands. It is necessary to 
drain them for soil conservation pur- 
poses. It is necessary to have levees to 
protect agricultural lands along the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi Rivers. At the 
same time, it is necessary to save some 
wet lands for breeding grounds for 
waterfowl. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Madam Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Montana 
yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Actually, as 
the Senator from Montana knows, even 
though he does not come from a State 
which has the flood control problems of 
States like Louisiana—for the most part, 
his State is a high, arid State, while 
Louisiana is one of the low, coastal plain 
States—we have the problem in the 
spring of getting the floodwater off the 
land, and in the summertime and fall 
the problem of finding water to put on 
the crops. There is nothing new about 
that situation in Louisiana. We know 
what it means to have floods and 
droughts in the same year. Floods usu- 
ally come at one time, and droughts at 
another time. At one stage of the pro- 
ceeding, the problem is to keep the flood- 
waters from destroying homes or wash- 
ing them away and destroying crops. 
Later in the year the problem is to get 
enough water on the land before a 
drought strikes. So we have two prob- 
lems, not only in one section of the State, 
but in many parts. In one part of the 
year we have too much water; in another 
part of the year we do not have enough. 
The way to handle the situation is to 
solve both problems. 

The results of the latest studies which 
have been made show, to my knowledge, 
that all the money which has been spent 
on flood control in the whole Mississippi 
River Valley, the entire investment, 
would not equal the cost of 1 year’s dam- 
age from the type of flood we had in 1927. 

Mr. METCALF. The Senator from 
Louisiana is correct. He has also stated 
another fact. In my part of the country, 
where the nesting grounds of the north- 
ern birds are located, it is necessary to 
have some swampy wet lands. They are 
not a part of flood control projects at 
all. In the early spring, when the snow 
melts in the mountains, it is necessary 
to conserve the water, so that floods 
would not occur in the lower reaches of 
the great rivers, and as far down as 
Louisiana, It is not agricultural land 
that is to be acquired in this program. 
The land which will be acquired is the 
land which is not useful for agricultural 
purposes or any other purposes except as 
nesting and breeding grounds for the 
propagation of waterfowl. 

It is necessary to have flood control 
projects. We must develop all of them 
that we can. Water must be impounded 
for irrigation purposes and to enable 
navigation all the way down the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi Rivers. Facilities 
must be provided to prevent floods in 
Louisiana. That is why the water in the 
upper reaches must be impounded in the 
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spring. But all that has nothing to do 
with the problem which confronts us 
concerning the kind of land which is 
sought to be acquired by the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a portion of 
the committee report on page 2, begin- 
ning with the title “Wet Lands,” and a 
letter from the Department of the Inte- 
rior addressed to the chairman of the 
House committee on May 10, on the bill, 
which ends with the statement: 


We have been advised by the Bureau of 
the Budget that if this proposed legislation 
is revised in accordance with the enclosed 
draft, enactment thereof would be in accord 
with the program of the President. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Wer Lanps 

The Nation, to be successful in its objec- 
tive of preserving sufficient habitat to sus- 
tain our migratory waterfowl must step up 
its wetlands acquisition program. With only 
present duck stamp revenues available, we 
cannot hope to achieve our goal of acquiring 
the additional lands in less than 40 years. 

We need to have not less than 1214 million 
acres of wet lands under public control in 
the 48 contiguous States. These lands must 
be properly distributed throughout nesting, 
migration, and wintering areas used by 
ducks and geese. At this time a total of 
54 million acres is already in public owner- 
ship, 344 million acres under control of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and 2 million acres 
controlled by the States. The four flyway 
councils have determined which areas should 
be given priority attention and which new 
projects should be acquired and whether 
with State or Federal funds. Under this 
agreement, subject to annual revision, it is 
planned that of the 7 million acres to be 
acquired, the Federal Government will ac- 
quire 444 million acres and the States the 
remaining 2%4 million acres. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service advised 
your committee that of the 127 million acres 
of wet lands once available, over 80 percent 
have been either destroyed completely or 
their wildlife value seriously reduced by 
man’s activities. Each year since 1949 over 
1 million nonfarm dwelling units have been 
built in suburban areas. Many real estate 
developments involve the filling in of coastal 
marshes and estuaries. New industries are 
located on reclaimed land along our rivers. 
Marshes and swamps are being annihilated 
in the construction of highways and air- 
ports. Millions of acres of wet lands have 
been drained to provide additional agricul- 
tural land. In the northern prairie States 
about one-half of the important waterfowl 
production habitat has been destroyed 
through drainage. 

Of those 127 million acres of wet lands in 
the United States, now less than 23 million 
acres are of significant value for migratory 
waterfowl. 

Your committee held public hearings on 
H.R. 7391 and a companion Senate measure 
(S. 2175) introduced by Senator HumpnHrey. 
The legislation was vigorously supported by 
all witnesses; no one appeared in opposition. 

This bill, according to its proponents 
would provide funds for wetlands purchases 
while that land is still available and enable 
the acquisition to be made during a period 
when the cost is estimated to be less than 
in later years. 

The preservation of these wet lands will 
provide a substantial contribution to the 
national water conservation program. They 
will also preserve and create a much needed 
recreational potential, need for which will 
continue as our population increases. Then, 
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too, these wet lands are essential to many 
forms of wildlife and will provide habitat 
for many birds and animals. 

Your committee is of the opinion that a 
large share of this appropriation will be used 
to purchase lands in areas where recreational 
opportunities are becoming more and more 
important to our citizens. 


Costs 


The bill would authorize an 5 ag 
of $50 million over a 5-year This 
sum, with the anticipated revenue ‘of $25 
million from the sale of duck stamps over 
the same period, would make available $75 
million. After 5 years the bill would provide 
that 90 percent of the duck stamp funds 
would be returned to the Treasury until the 
$50 million loan is repaid and the lands 
would then be held for migratory waterfowl 
refuges debt free. 

The bill would provide that funds appro- 
priated pursuant to this act shall be treated 
as an advance, without interest to the mi- 
gratory game fund. Your committee is of 
the opinion that the public benefits from 
this program justify placing the interest 
burden on the public. The entire cost of 
the program is to be paid by the duck 
hunters from their $3 duck stamp, but all 
of the lands purchased with this money 
would be owned by the United States. 


On line 7, page 1, strike “ten-year period” 
and insert “five-year 

On line 8, page 1, strike “$150,000,000” and 
insert “$50,000,000”. 

On page 2, line 8, strike “1972” and insert 
“1967”. 

On page 2, line 10, strike “75 per centum” 
and insert “90 per centum”. 

On page 2, lines 13 and 14, strike “ten- 
year period” and insert “five-year period”. 

On page 2, at the end of line 15, change 
the period to a colon and add the following: 
“Provided further, That no land shall be 
acquired with moneys from the migratory 
bird conservation fund unless the acquisition 
thereof has been approved by the appro- 
priate State or State agency.” 


AGENCY REPORTS 


Reports from the Department of the In- 
terior and the Tr Department on 
similar legislation, submitted to the Hon- 
orable Hrerpert C. Bonner, follow: 


Washington, D.C., May 10, 1961. 

Hon. Herserr C. Bonner, 

Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: Your committee has re- 
quested a report on H.R. 4603, a bill to pro- 
vide for the acceleration of the land acquisi- 
tion program for the migratory bird refuges 
and waterfowl production areas, and for 
other purposes. This report is applicable 
also to the identical bills, H.R. 4624 and H.R. 
6133. 

We urge that this proposed legislation be 
revised and enacted in accordance with the 
attached redraft thereof. Such draft in- 
corporates certain changes that are self- 
explanatory and which we feel are desirable 
in carrying out the object of this proposal. 

This proposal will authorize a significant 
and highly desirable program of land acqui- 
sition for the benefit of the Nation’s migra- 
tory waterfowl. We believe that it will pro- 
vide a practicable means of stepping up such 
land acquisition activities, with the ultimate 
costs thereof being financed with duck 
stamp revenues. This is generally consist- 
ent with the policy already established by 
the Congress for the use of such revenues. 

Such a program is desirable, we believe, 
a@ue to the fact that various factors—our 
rapidly increasing human population, con- 
tinuing urban and industrial expansion, as 
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well as various agricultural and other land 
drainage programs and activities—are hav- 
ing a very adverse effect upon our migratory 
waterfowl, i.e., principally ducks and geese. 
Marshes and swamps have been ditched, 
dredged, drained, burned, filled, paved, and 
polluted to meet the demands of modern 
civilization for more agricultural lands, more 
industrial sites, more urban housing devel- 
opments, more roads, and more airports, etc. 

It is significant to note that there were 
originally in the 48 contiguous States some 
127 million acres of wet lands; however, by 
1955 this total acreage was reduced to ap- 
proximately 74 million acres. Of this 
amount only 22.5 million are now of signifi- 
cant value for migratory waterfowl use. 
Each year this acreage shrinks considerably. 
Time is running out in the race to preserve 
our migratory waterfowl. These factors are 
reducing the natural habitat available to our 
migratory waterfowl and are creating an ur- 
gent need for well-considered countermeas- 
ures. The only solution, we believe, is an 
expansion in the Federal land acquisition 
program for the benefit of our migratory 
waterfowl resource. Unless appropriate ac- 
tion is taken soon, very serious losses to this 
resource will result. 

Although considerable areas of wet lands 
and other suitable waterfowl habitat are 
still available in certain places, opportu- 
nities for acquisition thereof are disappear- 
ing rapidly. Pressures for other use and 
development of these areas are increasing. 
Land costs have continued torise. In carry- 
ing forward our refuge acquisition program, 
we are handicapped frequently by a lack of 
sufficient funds with which to acquire, when 
they become available, many of the excellent 
properties that are needed for these pur- 

es. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing considera- 
tions, it should be noted that an important 
step has been made toward accomplishment 
of the goal that we are convinced is desirable 
in providing adequately for our migratory 
waterfowl population. The Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp Act, as amended by the act 
of August 1, 1958 (72 Stat. 486; 16 U.S.C. 
718d), requires that beginning on July 1, 
1960, all net revenues from duck stamp sales 
be used for the purchase or lease of lands 
for these purposes. We expect future reve- 
nues from this source to range from $5 to $6 
million each year; however, because of the 
adverse factors previously indicated, we must 
emphasize that these duck stamp revenues 
will be grossly inadequate. They will per- 
mit only very gradual acquisition of the 
needed properties. Consequently, an accel- 
erated land acquisition program is urgently 
needed in order that we may obtain, while 
they are still available, those important wet 
lands and other wildlife habitat areas that 
are essential for our migratory waterfowl. 

This proposed legislation would authorize 
the appropriation of not to exceed $20 mil- 
lion a year over a 10-year period; however, 
it should be noted that under the terms of 
this bill, these funds would be paid back 
out of duck stamp revenues, beginning in 
1972. Our proposed revision would eliminate 
the annual limitation which we believe is 
unnecessary. Appropriations made during 
the 10-year period, when merged with the 
duck stamp revenues may be expected to 
provide a total of some $200 million during 
the 10-year period. In order to carry out 
this program in the manner and scale that 
we believe it should be carried out, we esti- 
mated that $10 million could be obligated 
for land acquisition in fiscal year 1962; $12 
millicn in 1963; $19 million in 1964; $23 mil- 
lion in 1965; $25 million in 1966-67; $23 mil- 
lion in 1968, and $21 million in 1969-71, 
We anticipate that such expenditures would 
be sufficient to acquire title or lease approxi- 
mately 3,960,000 acres of waterfowl lands. 
We would expect to acquire title to approxi- 
mately 2,810,000 acres and to lease or acquire 
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easements to approximately 1,150,000 acres, 
This amount of acquisition and control of 
land for waterfowl conservation purposes 
would comprise 88 percent of the total of 
4.5 million acres that we consider to be qa 
desirable ultimate goal for such acquisition 
by the Federal Government. At the end of 
the 10-year period we would expect to con- 
tinue land acquisition with 25 percent of the 
duck stamp revenues, as indicated under the 
terms of our suggested revision, until the re. 
maining acreage is obtained. The remain. 
ing portion of the duck stamp revenues, 75 
percent under the terms of our redraft, would 
be used for repayment of the funds advanced 
for land acquisition. 

The need for Federal and State coopera. 
tion and progressive action in perpetuating 
the Nation’s waterfowl resources has become 
generally recognized. Public ownership or 
control of 12.5 million acres of key wet lands 
in the 48 contiguous States is highly desir- 
able. It is essential that these lands be 
properly distributed throughout the nesting, 
migration, and wintering areas used by 
ducks and geese. This Department now 
manages some 3.5 million acres for this pur- 
pose and the States manage some 2 million 
acres of suitable waterfowl land. Under the 
Federal-State program that we envision, the 
Federal Government would acquire the addi- 
tional lands to which we have referred pre- 
viously in the amount of 4.5 million acres, 
and the States would acquire the remaining 
additional 2.5 million acres, thereby bring- 
ing the total acreage under public manage- 
ment of waterfowl resource conservation up 
to 12.5 million acres. 

So far as Federal expenditures are con- 
cerned, the income from the $3 duck stamp, 
which is earmarked for this land acquisition 
program, will repay the cost of the Federal 
portion of such program, as indicated by the 
terms of this proposed legislation. In this 
connection, you will note that our suggested 
revision contains a provision that will per- 
mit an increase in the cost of the duck 
stamp to $4 after the first $50 million has 
been advanced, unless the Secretary of the 
Interior, on the basis of pertinent factors, 
determines that such an increase is unwar- 
ranted and contrary to the public interest. 
A similar $1 increase in the price of the duck 
stamp would be made after the advance- 
ment of the second $50 million unless the 
Secretary finds that such an increase is not 
in the public interest. 

We anticipate full cooperation by the 
States in carrying forward this program. 
We believe this proposal is in the public in- 
terest because it will permit Federal acquisi- 
tion of these important waterfowl lands 
while they are still available and at less cost 
than would be the case if such acquisition is 
carried out over a long period of time. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that if this proposed legislation is 
revised in accordance with the enclosed 
draft, enactment thereof would be in accord 
with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank P. Briccs, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, I recognize the fact that a 
considerable argument could be made in 
favor of the bill. That is true of many 
bills. However I also think the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DirKsEN] made an 
excellent argument from the standpoint 
that we should wait until we have the 
money. We should postpone some of 
these projects until the Federa] budget is 
balanced. 

The Senator from Montana points out 
that this program was started years ago 
by charging duck hunters a dollar apiece 
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for stamps, the money to be used for 
the acquisition of wet lands. The fee for 
the stamp was subsequently raised to $2 
and later to $3. As he stated, since that 
time some of the money received has 
been diverted to pay administrative costs. 
The bill, however, does not correct that 
situation. 

Mr. METCALF. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. Ido not have the re- 
port before me, but the report shows 
that in July 1960, amendments to the 
act provided that none of the money 
could be diverted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
in the report. I am speaking of the bill. 

Madam President, even though this 
program may be meritorious if our fiscal 
policies are to be kept on a sound basis 
it will be necessary at some point to cur- 
tail some of these spending proposals 
until such time as there is enough money. 
With that in mind, I offer an amendment 
which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page I, 
line 8, it is proposed to strike out “‘fis- 
cal year 1962” and insert in lieu thereof 
“the first fiscal year following the close 
of a fiscal year with a balanced budget.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, the amendment would enable 
Congress to put its stamp of approval 
on the program, but the financing of the 
program would begin when money was 
available to pay for it. After all, Con- 
gress should do either one of two things: 
either the program should be postponed 
until such time as the money is actually 
available to pay for it, or the bill should 
be accompanied with a provision for an 
additional tax increase which would pay 
for the cost of the program. The bill 
as it is presently written does not do 
either of those things. Let those who 
like these spending programs vote also 
for the necessary taxes at the same time. 

I wonder if the chairman of the com- 
mittee would not be willing to recommit 
the bill, as the Senator from Illinois sug- 
gested, or to postpone its effective date 
until such time as the budget is bal- 
anced and we have sufficient money 
available to pay for it. 

Let it not be said that the duck hunt- 
ers shot a hole in our Federal budget. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
I could not accept the amendment be- 
cause this is a House-passed bill. It was 
reported unanimously by the House com- 
mittee and unanimously by the members 
of the Senate committee who considered 
it. We are not dealing with the tax- 
Payers’ money as such; we are dealing 
with the money which the duck stamp 
buyers put into the Treasury under a 
pledge which was made at the time the 
first act was passed. 

I was the author of the $2 duck stamp 
bill several years ago. At that time the 
duck hunters were told that the revenue 
derived from the sale of duck stamps 
would be used to acquire wet lands. 

We have learned that for the past 9 
years about 50 percent of that revenue 
was going into the Treasury and was 
not being used for the acquisition of 
wet lands. 
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Two or three years ago, I introduced a 
bill which provided that all the money 
acquired from the sale of duck stamps, 
with the exception of a minor amount 
to defray the cost of printing the stamps, 
should be spent directly for the acquisi- 
tion of wet lands. In the meantime, the 
program bogged down. 

Now all that the people who are inter- 
ested in the program are asking is that 
the money which they paid to the Gov- 
ernment through the purchase of the 
$3 duck stamps be used for the acquisi- 
tion of wet lands. At least 90 percent of 
it should be used for such purchase; the 
rest is to be used for the enforcement of 
some minor regulations. Ninety or 
ninety-five percent of the equity paid in 
should be used. In the meantime, in 
order to get the program underway, the 
Treasury is being asked for a certain 
amount as an advance. 

In any case it must be approved every 
year by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the Senate Appropriations 
Committee; they must even approve the 
amount to be put into the trust fund. So 
this amendment is entirely different. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
no objection whatever to having the full 
$3 collected by the sale of these stamps 
used for the acquisition of wet lands but 
that is not what this bill provides. I 
have just as much interest in the pro- 
gram as does the Senator from Washing- 
ton or anyone else. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam sure of that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
never missed a year buying duck stamps. 
I enjoy duck hunting as much as anyone 
else does, although I may say that if the 
other duck hunters have no better luck 
than I do, there will always be many 
ducks in the air. 

I would agree to a further increase in 
the cost of the stamp if that is necessary, 
but it must be used in a proper manner. 
However, this measure does not provide 
for that. This is just a flat $50 million 
appropriation at a time when we already 
have an unbalanced budget. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The point is that 
once the program of acquiring 24% mil- 
lion acres is finished, every dime received 
by means of the sale of duck stamps can 
be used to repay any amount that is 
owed, or anything else, or for the en- 
forcement of regulations to improve the 
lands. Once the lands are acquired, the 
program will be through. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Washington has been here 
longer than most of us have, and he 
knows very well that there is no such 
thing as getting through with a program 
once a Government agency gets it 
started. Government agencies have 
more lives than the proverbial cat. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I suggest that if 
something is not done, we shall soon 
be through with the ducks, the geese, 
and the other waterfowl. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, I think we should either re- 
commit the bill or else postpone its 
effective date until the Government has 
the necessary funds. 

In this case, the bill does not provide 
for additional revenue, and the Senator 
from Washington does not suggest any 
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other means of obtaining the necessary 
funds than to borrow. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
I think the Senate did pretty well with 
the bill. The House version of the bill, 
which was passed unanimously by the 
House, called for a program which in- 
volved three times the modest amount 
the Senate voted for. Furthermore, some 
of the land is rising in value every year. 
Whatever the Government pays for 
these wet lands is a good investment, 
and is gocd for the country in many 
respects. 

No additional appropriations will be 
necessary. The committee must merely 
reappropriate the money which goes 
into the Treasury as a result of the sale 
of the duck stamps. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, it is true that the House 
unanimously passed the bill. But that 
was long before the Berlin crises had de- 
veloped. It was before the President said 
that all of us have to sacrifice on our pet 
projects. It was before the increased 
arms program was put into effect; when 
the House acted the Secretary of the 
Treasury was making representations 
that we would have a balanced budget 
and perhaps would soon be able to re- 
duce taxes. 

However, today we are confronted with 
an unbalanced budget, as a certainty; 
and the only question is how much the 
budget will be unbalanced. 

Therefore, present circumstances are 
far different from those which existed 
at the time when the House acted on this 
bill. 

I repeat that if we do not stop spend- 
ing on some of these programs, where 
will this end? 

Does anyone think we can provide all 
the funds that are requested for all such 
programs and all the necessary funds for 
the military programs, and at the same 
time keep taxes where they are now? 
I am sure the Senator from Washington 
will not advocate higher taxes. But if 
we keep on spending and do not have 
higher taxes there will be inflation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
the Senator from Delaware refers to this 
measure as if it were my personal bill. 
But I merely represent the committee. 
The committee, after due deliberation, 
decided that the program is in the in- 
terest of the welfare of the country. 

I am sure the President did not sug- 
gest at any time that we close up shop 
and not do some of the things which 
should be done to strengthen the coun- 
try. We could appropriate an infinite 
amount of money for the building of air- 
planes and the construction of tanks, 
and we could draft an innumerable num- 
ber of men, and could do everything 
which one might want for the defense 
of the country—and of course the Sena- 
tor from Delaware and I support the 
necessary defense measures—but all that 
will not be worth very much unless some 
of the things needed to keep America 
strong are also done. Certainly the 
defense program does not require Con- 
gress to close shop on all the other neces- 
sary programs. The President never sug- 
gested that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Did the 
President suggest this program? 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course I have 
heard the President speak about the 
crises and about how we have to tighten 
our belts. But that is like ringing a din- 
ner bell, for those who are not in favor 
of many of the necessary programs. It 
happens many times. 

The letter was sent to the committee, 
and the Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior testified. I now read from the let- 
ter again: 

We have been advised by the Bureau of 
the Budget that if this proposed legisla- 
tion is revised in accordance with the en- 
closed draft, enactment thereof would be 
in accord with the program of the Presi- 
dent. 


The enclosed draft called for some 
technical amendments. 

There was no contrary testimony be- 
fore the Senate committee, and we held 
hearings and invited all interested per- 
sons to attend. 

The funds involved are not tax funds. 
In a sense the funds belong to those who 
purchased the duck stamps and are in- 
terested in the development of the pro- 
gram, which calls for the purchase of 
these lands. 

I, too, buy duck stamps. I do not know 
whether the hunting in my State is as 
good as is the hunting on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. But I shall try the 
hunting there, too, someday. 

All who have studied this matter—in- 
cluding the Migratory Bird Commission, 
of which the Senator from Montana and 
the Senator from Nebraska are mem- 
bers—have agreed that this should be 
done; and that is why the bill is now be- 
fore the Senate. 

Of course, we could act to stop many 
bills. I think there are many things we 
do not need to proceed with; I agree with 
the Senator from Delaware about that. 
But I think this is a good bill; and, in 
my opinion, if we do not start this job 
now, we shall be very sorry in the fu- 
ture. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, the Senator from Washing- 
ton has read from a letter in which it was 
stated that the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget had no objection to the 
bill. Is the Senator from Washington 
aware of the fact that the letter is dated 
May 10, 1961, long before the recent Ber- 
lin crisis? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. I said the 
letter was sent to the House committee, 
and I said that in testimony received no 
later than last week he repeated the 
statement he had made in the letter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But the 
letter from which the Senator quoted is 
dated May 10, 1961. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course it is. 
That letter was sent to the House com- 
mittee. Then he testified before our 
committee not more than 2 weeks ago, 
and said that he took the same stand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do 

“not question the Senator’s statement, but 
I have not seen any other letter. I do 
not doubt that he has stated the matter 

‘ gorrectly. 

‘Mr. MAGNUSON. I have said that 
after he sent that letter, he appeared— 
not more than 2 weeks ago—before our 
committee and reiterated the stand he 
took in the letter. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If there 
is a subsequent letter, where is it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill was ordered to a 
third reading and was read the third 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
has been read a third time. The ques- 
tion now is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the quorum call be 
suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may place in the Recorp at this point 
the testimony of the Department of the 
Interior before the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, as presented by Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, July 31, 1961. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF FRANK P. BRIGGS, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR FISH AND WILDLIFE, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Briccs. Mr. Chairman, I have a very, 
very short statement, because I realize how 
busy all of you are over here. 

I am here this morning to support the 
views of our Department. I take it that you 
have the Department’s report. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. We will put that in 
the record in full. 

Mr. Briccs. President Kennedy, in his nat- 
ural resources message to the Congress early 
this year urged an immediate acceleration of 
the wetlands acquisition program. 

Secretary of the Interior Udall has stressed 
the critical need to bring 4 or 5 million addi- 
tional acres of wet lands into our national 
wildlife refuge system before these lands are 
lost by drainage or filling—or priced beyond 
the reach of the public purse. 

In the past year, many leading conserva- 
tion agencies have campaigned vigorously for 
a crash program to save the Nation’s water- 
fowl habitat and we are most gratified to 
have their support in this field. May I add 
that several of them are here to add their 
endorsement to this bill. 

It is obvious that the annual revenue 
our Department receives from duck-stamp 
sales—about $5 million—is not enough to 
get duck habitat restored in the short time 
we have to restore it. 

As Secretary Udall has said: “What we 
save now (today) may be all we'll save. In 
this case, time is our enemy.” 

Our goal is the acquisition by the Federal 
Government of an additional 41% million 
acres for refuge and waterfowl production 
purposes. 

We hope to get control of about 4 mil- 
lion of these acres within the next 10 years. 
This should put us over the hump. 

We estimate that this will cost $200 mil- 
lion and require an advance of $150 million 
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to be merged with the $50 million expected 
to be available from duck-stamp revenues in 
the next 10 years. This proposed advance 
will be repaid to the Treasury from duck- 
stamp revenue accruing after fiscal year 1971. 

We urge your favorable consideration of 
this proposal. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall the bill pass? On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpick], the Senator from Virginia 
{[Mr. Byrp], the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. CARROLL], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EAsTLANpD], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HarTKE], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from . Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
MuskIE], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Smitu], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Wr.- 
LIAMS] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CuHavez], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
SON] are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Burpick], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. CarRoLL], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CuHavez], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HarTKE], the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. HumpHREY], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHue], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. Situ], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SparK- 
MAN], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GorE] would each vote “‘yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. CaRLsOon] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH], the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Corton], and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. SHOEP- 
PEL] and the Senator from Maryland 
{[Mr. Butter] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Carson], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javrrs], and the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. ScHoEpPrEL] would 
vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 65, 


nays 8, as follows: 
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[No. 168] 
YEAS—65 
Aiken Hickenlooper Morse 
Allott Hickey Morton 
Bartlet Hill Moss 
Beall Holland Mundt 
Bible Hruska Neuberger 
Boggs Jackson Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Johnston Proxmire 
Capehart Jordan Randolph 
Case, N.J Keating Robertson 
Case, S. Dak Kuchel Russell 
Church Long, Mo. Scott 
Clark Long, Hawaii Smathers 
Cooper Long, La. Smith, Maine 
is Magnuson Stennis 
Dworshak Mansfield Symington 
Ellender McCarthy Talmadge 
Engle McClellan Thurmond 
Ervin McGee Wiley 
Fong McNamara Yarborough 
Fulbright Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Miller Young, Ohio 
Hayden Monroney 
NAYS—8 
Bennett Goldwater Tower 
Dirksen Prouty Williams, Del. 
Douglas Saltonstall 
NOT VOTING—27 
Anderson Chavez Kefauver 
Bridges Cotton Kerr 
Burdick Dodd Lausche 
Bush Eastland Muskie 
Butler Gore Pastore 
Byrd, Va. Hart Schoeppel 
Cannon Hartke Smith, Mass. 
Carlson Humphrey Sparkman 
Carroll Javits Williams, N.J. 


So the bill (H.R. 7391) was passed. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 1908) to provide for a na- 
tional hog cholera eradication program. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H.R. 6453. An act for the relief of Earl 
Cupton; and 

H.R. 5179. An act for the relief of the U.S. 
Display Corp. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 


H.R. 1022. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to provide for 
lease and transfer of tobacco acreage allot- 
ments; and 

HR. 6244. An act for the relief of certain 
members of the uniformed services errone- 
ously in receipt of family separation allow- 
ances, 





ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were signed by the 
Acting President pro tempore: 

H.R. 3596. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands to 
Purvis C. Vickers, Robert I. Vickers, and 
Joseph M. Vickers, a copartnership doing 
business as Vickers Bros.; 

E.R. 6765. An act to authorize acceptance 
of an amendment to the articles of agree- 
ment of the International Finance Corpora- 
tion permitting investment in capital stock; 


H.R. 8599. An act to amend various sec- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and the Euratom Cooperation Act 
of 1958, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 438. Joint resolution to amend 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 so as to 
authorize and direct the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to conduct a study and 
investigation of the adequacy, for the pro- 
tection of investors, of the rules of national 
securities exchanges and national securities 
associations; and 

H.J. Res. 544. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1962, and for other purposes. 





THE PRESERVATION OF CERTAIN 
SHORELINE AREAS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 624, S. 543. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 543) 
to promote the preservation, for the pub- 
lic use and benefit, of certain portions 
of the shoreline areas of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with amendments, on page 3, line 1, after 
the word “Minnesota,” to strike out “De- 
bidue Island, South Carolina; Kiawah 
Island, South Carolina;’’; in line 3, after 
the word “Virginia’’, to strike out ‘‘and” 
and insert “Great Salt Lake, Utah; 
Lake Tahoe, Nevada-California;”; in 
line 4, after the words “North Caro- 
lina’”’, to insert a semicolon and “and the 
shores of Hawaii”; on page 5, line 3, after 
the word “adopted”’, to insert “under ap- 
propriate laws and regulations”; in line 
6, after the word “to”, insert “adminis- 
ter, operate, and”; in line 13, after the 
word “section”, to strike out “if such 
conversion, use, or disposal is continued 
for more than one year within the 
twenty-five year period immediately fol- 
lowing the acquisition of such property 
by such State,”; in line 17, after the word 
“therefor”, to insert “from such”, and 
in line 22, after the word “of,” to strike 
out $10,000,000” and insert “‘$25,000,000”; 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purpose of promoting the preservation, 
development, and accessibility to all Ameri- 
can people of present and future genera- 
tions of such quantity and quality of coastal 
and inland shoreline areas as will be neces- 
sary for individual enjoyment and assuring 
the cultural, recreational, physical, and 
scientific benefits that shoreline resources 
provide, and promoting the retention for 
the public of adequate and representative 
portions of the shoreline areas which remain 
relatively unspoiled along the Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, and gulf coasts and along the Great 
Lakes and inland river systems, and which 
possess particularly valuable recreational op- 
portunities for the public, the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture 
are authorized to take certain action in the 
public interest toward the establishment of 
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national shoreline recreational areas, and 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to render assistance to the States in the 
establishment of State-administered shore- 
line recreational areas, in accordance with 
the following provisions of this Act. 


INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN AREAS BY SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERIOR 


Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized and directed to make a study 
and investigation to determine what further 
action should be taken to save and pre- 
serve, in the interest of, and for the benefit 
of, the public, the following-described 
shoreline areas of the United States: Cum- 
berland Island, Georgia; Huron Mountains, 
Michigan; Channel Islands, California; Pic- 
tured Rocks and Grand Sable Dunes, Michi- 
gan; Sleeping Bear Dunes, Michigan; Fire 
Island, New York; Cape Flattery, Washing- 
ton; Leadbetter Point, Washington; Mos- 
quito Lagoon, Florida; Pigeon Point, Min- 
nesota; Popham-Saint John, Maine; 
ramoure Island, Virginia; Great Salt Lake, 
Utah; Lake Tahoe, Nevada-California; Smith 
Island, North Carolina; and the shores of 
Hawaii. As part of such investigation and 
study, the Secretary shall obtain the advice, 
with respect to each such areas, of the Ad- 
visory Board on National Parks, Historic 
Sites, Buildings, and Monuments, and the 
Governor of the State in which such area 
is located, and shall hold public hearings 
with respect to each such area to explain 
the proposal and provide opportunity for 
public expression of views relating thereto. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
submit to Congress, within two years after 
funds are made available to conduct such 
study and investigation, a report of the find- 
ings of such study and investigation, to- 
gether with his recommendations, including 
recommendations for such legislation as 
may be needed. Such report shall contain, 
but shall not be limited to, specific findings 
with respect to— 

(1) what action the United States should 
take in order to save and preserve, for the 
public use and benefit, each such area; 

(2) the estimated total cost to the United 
States of acquiring and developing such 
areas; 

(3) the estimated total amount of land, 
including submerged land, in such areas, 
which may be procured by donations or 
purchased with donated funds; 

(4) the suitability of each such area for 
the establishment of a recreational area; 
and 

(5) the scenic, scientific, historic, 
recreation value of each such area. 

(c) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums, not to exceed 
$400,000, as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this section. 


ASSISTANCE IN ESTABLISHMENT OF STATE AREAS 


Src. 3. (a) In order to assist the States in 
the acquisition and preservation of suitable 
relatively unspoiled shoreline areas along the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and gulf coasts, and along 
the Great Lakes and inland river systems, in 
furtherance of the purposes of this Act, and 
the Act of June 23, 1936 (49 Stat. 1894; 16 
U.S.C. secs. 17-k—l17-n), relating to the 
park, parkway, and recreational area pro- 
grams of the United States, the Secretary 
may pay, at such time as he may deem ad- 
visable in carrying out such purposes, to 
any State an amount equal to one-half of 
the purchase price of any land or water area, 
or interest therein, to be acquired by such 
State in accordance with this section. Pur- 
suant to such regulations as the Secretary 
may deem advisable and in the public in- 
terest, any such payment shall be made 
only with respect to a State project area 
with respect to which such State (1) has 
authorized and financed a suitable land ac- 
quisition program, (2) has adopted under 
appropriate laws and regulations plans for 
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land use and development that are accepta- 
ble to the Secretary for the purposes of this 
Act, (3) agrees to continue to administer, 
operate, and use as a public recreational 
area. In addition, any such payment shall 
be made subject to the understanding and 
agreement by such State that the con- 
version, use, or disposal, for purposes con- 
trary to the purposes of this Act, as de- 
termined by the Secretary, of any property 
acquired by such State with funds supplied 
in part by the United States pursuant to 
this section, shall result in a right of the 
United States to compensation therefor from 
such State in the amount of one-half of the 
fair market value of such property, as de- 
termined at the time of such conversion, 
use, or disposal. 

(b) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated, for the purpose of making pay- 
ments authorized under the provisions of 
this section, not in excess of $25,000,000. 

INVESTIGATION OF NATIONAL FOREST AREAS 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized and directed to make a study and 
investigation of areas within the national 
forest system bordering upon oceans, lakes, 
or rivers, which are appropriate to preserve 
and develop in such system as shoreline 
recreational areas, for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, for their recreational, cultural, physical, 
and scientific values. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture shall sub- 
mit to Congress, within two years after funds 
are made available to conduct such study 
and investigation, a report of the findings 
of such study and investigation, together 
with his recommendations, including recom- 
mendations for such legislation as may be 
needed. Such report shall contain, but shall 
not be limited to, specific findings with re- 
spect to— 

(1) appropriate areas, including descrip- 
tion, acreage, adjacent water areas, cultural, 
recreational, scientific, and other values, and 
accessibility to the public; and 

(2) cost of the establishment, development 
and administration as shoreline recreational 
areas, including estimated cost of acquir- 
ing any private inholdings or rights, or ad- 
jacent private lands essential to a contigu- 
ous, administrable area. 

(c) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not to exceed 
$400,000, as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this section. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
we are all aware of the attempt to hijack 
the Continental Airlines jetliner at El 
Paso on August 3. We are all the more 
aware of it because of the action taken 
jointly by the House and Senate today 
in agreeing to the so-called hijack bill 
and sending it to the White House. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the fact that under date of August 4, 
1961, President Robert Six of the Con- 
tinental Airlines, who is largely respon- 
sible for the act of courage shown by the 
plane crew and the prompt way in which 
the situation was handled, was sent a 
telegram by the President of the United 
States. I believe that previously the 
Vice President had also congratulated 
President Six of the Continental Air- 
lines. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
telegram sent by President John F. Ken- 
nedy to Robert Six, president, Conti- 
nental Airlines, expressing the appreci- 
ation of the Federal Government, and 
an article published in the Denver Post, 
issue of Wednesday, August 9, entitled 
“J.F.K. Thanks Six for Role in Capture.” 
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There being no objection, the telegram 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


AvucustT 4, 1961. 
Mr. ROBERT Srx, 
President, Continental Airlines, 
Denver, Colo.: 

I want to express the appreciation of the 
Federal Government for your cooperation 
and skill in helping to cope with the hijack- 
ing of the jet plane, August 3. The courage 
of the plane’s crew and your own prompt ar- 
rival to assist in meeting the situation con- 
tributed greatly to the successful conclusion 
of a potentially dangerous situation. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 





[From the Denver Post, Aug. 9, 1961] 
J.F.K. THANKs Six ror ROLE IN CAPTURE 
WaSHINGTON.—President Kennedy thanked 

Robert Six of Denver, president of Conti- 
nental Airlines, Wednesday, for his “‘cooper- 
ation and skill” in coping with the attempted 
hijacking August 3 of a Continental jetliner 
at El Paso, Tex. 

In a brief letter to Six, Kennedy said: “The 
courage of the plane crew and your own 
prompt arrival to assist in meeting the sit- 
uation contributed greatly to the successful 
conclusion of a potentially dangerous situa- 
tion.” 

The two hijackers, a father and son from 
Coolidge, Ariz., were captured on the plane 
as it sat on the runway at El Paso. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I commend the major- 
ity leader for bringing this subject to the 
attention of the Senate. I think a very 
unusual set of circumstances was in- 
volved when an airline, which had been 
running through all of its lifetime in a 
civilian area and not in a war area, was 
suddenly confronted with a situation 
such as the crew of Continental were 
confronted with when the hijacker 
jumped the pilot. I have previously 
made some remarks in the Chamber on 
this subject. But it seems to me that the 
celerity with which Mr. Six and his as- 
sociates came through from a manage- 
ment standpoint, keeping in constant 
contact with the White House all the 
time they were on their way from Denver 
to where the plane landed, and also what 
the crew did on that occasion, merit the 
highest praise that we in Congress can 
give them. Since, of course, Continental 
Airlines’ main office is in Colorado, I am 
particularly proud of the performance 
of the personnel. 

(At this point Mr. Metcatr took the 
chair as Presiding Officer). 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am well aware of the great interest 
shown by the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. ALLotT] in this particular 
matter because, as he has pointed out, 
the headquarters of Continental is at 
Denver. It is a Colorado concern. It 
has a distinguished record, and I know 
that both he and his colleague [Mr. Car- 
ROLL] are very thankful for the prompt 
action shown by President Robert Six 
and the courageous action taken by the 
crew at the time of the attempted sky- 
jacking. I commend him for the inter- 
est he has consistently shown on this 
question. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. BIBLE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
has been my privilege to know Robert 
Six, the president of Continental Air- 
lines, for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. I pay tribute to him, as other 
Senators have done today, but more im- 
portantly, I point out the fact that the 
scheduled airlines of the United States 
are on standby for defense purposes for 
this country. Its fleet of excellent air- 
craft, fine pilots, and well-trained per- 
sonnel in all departments is certainly a 
bulwark to our Nation. 





THE PLIGHT OF THE LEAD AND 
ZINC MINER 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
last Thursday the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee, the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] made a thoughtful and sober- 
ing presentation of the plight of the 
domestic lead and zinc miners. 

As the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] pointed out, these miners 
have seen, in recent years, a steady 
dwindling of their income and their 
market due to a great increase in imports 
of these products and a failure on the 
part of the Federal Government to take 
note of the real need for action. 

As I presented in testimony to the 
committee considering the Lead and 
Zinc Act of 1961, the time has come for 
the Federal Government to take action 
that will bring long-range improvement 
in this very important industry. We 
cannot afford a piecemeal approach, nor 
one that will only lead to a continuation 
of the decline in the share of the lead 
and zinc market going to our domestic 
producers. 

The recent action of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs in order- 
ing S. 1747 to be reported is an encourag- 
ing sign, for action at the national level 
is needed. 

It is my hope that the Senate will soon 
have an opportunity to take favorable 
action on this measure and that this 
will be the beginning of a recognition 
that the Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility with regard to the lead and 
zinc problem. 

I congratulate the able Senator from 
New Mexico for his excellent presenta- 
tion of this problem and for his leader- 
ship in alleviating the plight of the min- 
ers who have contributed so much to 
our security and prosperity in past years, 
and who must play a vital role in the 
economy of our Nation. 





A WORD FOR FRANCE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, all 
of us have heard or read the cynical 
yarn that Americans are soft and more 
concerned with their comforts than with 
the stark realities of this Communist- 
threatened world. 

In World War I the Kaiser and his 
advisers said that of us; Hitler’s Nazis 
and Japan’s fire-eaters said it and began 
testing the thresholds of our tolerance 
long before we entered World War II, 
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py abusing our hospitalities, our citizens, 
and our national dignity, until our en- 
trance into these two wars became 
inevitable. 

The Soviet Union, it appears, has 
learned nothing from history, neither 
do its masters in the Kremlin, know 
the courage of the American people. 

As an example of our courageous de- 
votion to freedom, I call attention to an 
American citizen and the company he 
has founded, Mr. A. N. Spanel and the 
International Latex Corp. They have 
carried on a worldwide campaign on be- 
half of free-world unity for over 20 years. 
In these years Mr. Spanel and his com- 
pany have pleaded for an aggregate free- 
world strength born of genuine unity. 
This effort became an almost endless 
flow of editorial advertisements pre- 
sented as a public service, in paid news- 
paper space. Additionally, they have, 
in this manner, undoubtedly done more 
than any person or company in Ameri- 
ean history to enhance Franco-American 
relations by informing the free world 
and the American people in particular of 
the importance of France to it and to 
the United States. 

I heartily endorse this effort to 
strengthen and perpetuate the historic 
ties which since our War of Independ- 
ence and during our Nation’s earliest 
struggles have linked us with France. 

Apart from these ties, it is well for us 
to remember that almost uniquely among 
the major nations on the continent of 
Europe, France has carried the torch of 
civilization and freedom in modern 
times. Alone among the continental 
powers it has never succumbed to the 
totalitarianisms of the right or left. It 
has never yielded to either fascism or 
communism. 

The most recent of these articles ap- 
peared in the Paris edition of the New 
York Times, August 21, 1961, entitled 
“On Yielding to Pressure.” It is as in- 
formative as it is provocative and merits 
the widest possible readership. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Spanel’s article be printed in the body 
of the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


ON YIELDING TO PRESSURE 
(By A. N. Spanel) 

The issue posed by the dispute over Bizerte 
is difficult and dangerous. That it has arisen 
in this time of nerve-racking tension and 
menace in Berlin is especially unfortunate. 
Indeed, the timing of the violence unleashed 
by President Habib Bourguiba in Bizerte, 
precisely when the Communist challenge to 
the West in central Europe was reaching a 
climax, may not have been accidental. 

Nations under major threat in one place, 
he may have calculated, might be more 
amenable to yielding under lesser pressures 
in another place. It is a tactic all too famil- 
lar in the annals of political extortion. 

But whether the eruption of the Bizerte 
crisis while the Berlin crisis was underway 
had been planned or was an unhappy co- 
incidence, it is a misfortune that tests Amer- 
ican commonsense. The hour is far too 
stave for the counsels of panic, or for grand- 
Stand plays reckless of larger consequences. 

The great free-world powers, of course, 
must use their good offices to promote an 
equitable and peaceful solution of the prob- 
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lem in Tunisia. But the attainment of that 
objective would be seriously hampered, per- 
haps precluded, if the American Government 
again allows itself to be intimidated by 
dogmatic, know-nothing “anticolonial” 
slogans. 

Too often in the past Washington has 
sided too easily with the small country 
against the great power, regardless of the 
facts and the justice of the situation, re- 
gardless of the heavy price in free-world 
disunity. 

The temptation nowadays is to aline with 
the emerging nations, to bid for their ap- 
plause, in defiance of larger and more press- 
ing interests. Like Pavlov’s experimental 
dogs, we are being conditioned to react to 
the ringing of Afro-Asian and Red bloc bells. 
It is high time that we broke the spell of 
that conditioning. 

Both prudence and past experience de- 
mand that we do not lose sight of the facts 
in the Franco-Tunisian affair. The record 
must be kept straight. And the central fact 
in that record is that Mr. Bourguiba—by his 
ultimatum and by initiating the violence— 
deliberately provoked the hostilities. The 
noise of artificially staged anti-French dem- 
onstrations in Tunisia should not be allowed 
to drown out that reality. 

It was alarming, therefore, to read the 
Washington dispatch by Lloyd Garrison in 
the New York Times of August 19. If his 
forecast of U.S. conduct in the U.N. General 
Assembly on Bizerte is correct, then America 
is about to perpetrate another policy blunder, 
with the Communists reaping another easy 
victory. 

“Earlier this week,” Mr. Garrison reports, 
“it was presumed that the United States 
would abstain on any resolution considered 
even mildly offensive to France, as it did 
when the Security Council voted on the issue 
last month.” 

But now, he says on the authority of “a 
highly qualified State Department official,’ 
that presumption has been canceled out. 
The American position on Bizerte has “not 
been decided,” he attests: “The United States 
has not ruled out the possibility of voting 
a mild African-Asian bloc resolution backing 
Tunisia.” 

This advance notice of possible American 
submission to Afro-Asian pressures is par- 
ticularly shocking in the context of events 
in Berlin, which make maximum unity of 
the major NATO nations imperative. 

Can we afford to affront and outrage 
France, a steadfast ally in the central Euro- 
pean situation? What are we trying to re- 
peat—another Suez? 

In 1953 Washington pressure virtually 
forced the British to leave the Suez area 
which in the end served to turn over Suez 
to anti-Western politicos in Egypt. Then it 
nudged Britain into withdrawing its garrison 
from the canal. Finally, in late 1956, the 
United States intervened in concert with 
Russia against France, Britain, and Israel, 
thereby giving Nasser a standing and stature 
that put the free world at a cruel disad- 
vantage in meeting Soviet intrusions in the 
Middle East. 

Have we learned nothing from that dis- 
astrous chapter of recent history? Are we 
hellbent for destruction of another key 
Western position, this time in the vital Med- 
iterranean, to appease Afro-Asians many of 
whom are openly manipulated by our com- 
mon enemy? 

What, after all, is our country’s priority 
interest—to please the newly arrived “neu- 
tral” nations heavily subsidized by the 
United States and her allies, or to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with our principal 
allies for all that is right, and to weld an 
effective coalition of the great democracies 
against the crowding Communist threat? 

These are crucial questions that must be 
asked insistently by the American people 
in the days of test in the U.N. Assembly. 
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We dare not delude ourselves once more 
that we can continue to play the ambivalent 
role of mobilizing NATO strength and at 
the same time cutting it down in U.N. votes, 





THE PRESERVATION OF CERTAIN 
SHORELINE AREAS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 543) to promote the pres- 
ervation, for the public use and benefit, 
of certain portions of the shoreline areas 
of the United States. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing proposed legislation is designed to 
promote the preservation for the public 
use and benefit of certain portions of the 
shorelines of the United States. The bill 
was reported from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs by almost a 
unanimous vote, and the distinguished 
chairman of the full committee, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
before he left last weekend to undergo 
surgery, asked me to present the bill to 
the Senate. I have just been advised 
that he has undergone surgery and he 
has withstood the operation very suc- 
cessfully. I am sure he will be back in 
his seat within the very near future. 

The bill, known as the shorelines bill, 
is one on which the committee has spent 
considerable time and devoted a great 
deal of attention in attempting to work 
out many different viewpoints in this 
particular field. I think we are all aware 
that the country is in a population ex- 
plosion, which is going on at an unprece- 
dented rate. For example, the chairman 
of the committee made us very well 
aware that there is an even greater ex- 
plosion in the demand for recreational 
facilities and for the opportunity to get 
out of doors. 

Since World War II, park and forest 
visitors, the number of hunters and fish- 
ers—and particularly the number of 
people who seek recreation on a beach of 
one sort or another—has mounted far 
faster than population itself. At least 
three multipliers are at work: popula- 
tion growth, increasing individual in- 
comes which make it possible for more 
people to afford outdoor recreational ac- 
tivity, and increased leisure time—longer 
vacations—which afford greater oppor- 
tunity to get out of doors. 

The growth in numbers of visitors at 
all types of outdoor recreation facilities 
since World War II has been phenom- 
enal—and the greatest of all has been at 
beaches, reservoirs, and facilities which 
offer water sports. You will find in the 
report on this bill a table showing the 
average annual percentage increase in 
use of various types of facilities. At- 
tendance at national parks has been 
going up 8 percent a year. It has gone 
up 10 percent at national forests and 
State parks, and 12 percent at our wild- 
life refuges and ranges. Topping them 
all, however, is a 28 percent annual aver- 
age increase in use of Corps of Engineers 
reservoirs. 

A recent Gallup study indicated that 
about twice as many residents of the 
Delaware River Basin want to go to the 
beaches as go to the mountains for a 
weekend outdoors. 
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There has been a tremendous growth 
in outboard motors in use in the Nation— 
from 2.8 million in 1950 to more than 
6 million in 1960. 

This increase in use of water-based 
recreational facilities has been reflected 
in increased demand at all levels of gov- 
ernment for more public beaches. 

In 1935, the Park Service suggested 
the acquisition of 12 national seashore 
recreation areas with 600,000 acres and 
more than 400 miles of ocean and gulf 
shore on the Atlantic and the Gulf of 
Mexico. It would then have cost less 
than $15 million total. One of the areas 
was partly acquired—Cape Hatteras. We 
are looking at another now, Padre Is- 
land. ‘The estimated cost of acquiring 
about two-thirds of the island is now 12 
times the estimated cost of the whole is- 
land back in 1935. A bill to acquire Padre 
Island is pending before the Interior 
Committee, and we hope to consider it 
tomorrow in a markup session. The 
other 10 areas proposed in 1935 are gone. 
They have become real estate develop- 
ments and industrial sites and it is un- 
thinkable to take them over now. One 
area, available to the Government at $26 
an acre in 1935, is now being sold in lots 
valued at $65 per front foot. 

Many examples can be given of the in- 
crease in costs. The bill is intended to 
move the Nation along in an orderly, 
economical way toward the establish- 
ment of both Federal and State shore- 
line recreation areas which will meet the 
growing demand, and will develop some 
of these shoreline facilities in inland 
States. 

The bill does three things: 

First, it directs the National Park 
Service to make detailed studies of 12 
areas which might be considered for na- 
tional shoreline recreational facilities. 
Most of these areas were spotted in the 
Park Service’s reconnaissance survey of 
our shorelines. They are in the group 
which the Park Service considered most 
outstanding and worthy of Federal 
consideration. 

In processing the Cape Cod bill, which 
we recently enacted, and the Point Reyes 
bill, which is now on the calendar and 
will be brought up by motion momen- 
tarily, the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has found that much de- 
tailed information is needed than the 
generalized study which the Park Serv- 
ice was able to do on its reconnaissance 
study with private funds. 

The first major objective of S. 543 is 
to have the Park Service make the neces- 
sary detailed studies of the 12 areas 
enumerated in the bill. Of the 16 areas 
originally in the bill, 2 have been re- 
moved by direction of the committee. 
I believe an amendment will be offered 
to take out two areas in the State of 
Michigan, which are now being made the 
subject of individual park bills. Shortly 
I will yield to the senior Senator from 
Michigan for the purpose of considering 
the first amendment along that line. 

The amount of money estimated which 
will be necessary to make these detailed 
studies is approximately $400,000. 

The second major objective of the bill 
is te stimulate the various States to 
cooperate in meeting the public’s de- 
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mand for shoreline recreation facilities. 
Appropriation from time to time of a 
grand total of $25 million of matching 
funds is authorized, to assist the States 
in acquiring State shoreline areas. The 
proposal of such a matching fund pro- 
gram has itself dome a great deal of 
good in activating the States to meet 
their share of responsibility in this field. 
The chairman has corresponded with 
the Governors of the States. A great 
majority of them have looked over the 
problem as it affects their State and 
responded enthusiastically to the State 
aid provision in the bill. Their letters 
will be found in the printed hearings. 

Without question, this $25 million of 
matching funds will get us not just twice 
its total in State recreational facilities, 
but several times its total by stimulat- 
ing the States to move ahead on their 
own. The sum is a very modest one 
compared to the job to be done. If it 
were equally divided among the States— 
and that is not required to be done—it 
would amount to $500,000 for each of 
the 50 States. This is not a tremendous 
amount in view of costs, which are run- 
ning up to $3 million per mile of water- 
front in more densely populated areas 
where the demand and the need for 
shoreline recreation facilities is the 
greatest. 

The third objective of this bill is to 
have the National Forest Service take a 
look at lands the Federal Government 
already owns—the 186 million acres in 
the national forests in 44 States—and 
see if we cannot establish some water- 
based recreation areas without paying 
millions of dollars acquisition costs. 

The Forest Service has 54 miles of 
shoreline on the Great Lakes, 42 miles 
on the Oregon and California coasts 
and about 11,000 miles of ocean front 
in Alaska. The national forests con- 
tain 1,000 reservoirs and over 12,000 
lakes of more than 10 acres in size, total- 
ing 2.7 million acres. They have 81,000 
miles of rivers and streams. 

The national forests now include 
some well-known water-based recrea- 
tion areas such as Pend Oreille, Pali- 
sades, Flaming Gorge, Chelan, and Shas- 
ta in the West; Ouachita, Cumberland, 
Fontana, and Watauga in the South- 
east, and the great Boundary Waters 
canoe area in Minnesota. It has fine 
recreation areas on Lake Tahoe, which 
lies across the California-Nevada bor- 
der. It is my hope that they will survey 
their holdings in that area for possible 
expansion of the facilities already there 
and that the Park Service will look into 
the possibility of some development on 
the eastern Nevada shore, where it may 
be possible to acquire some lake front- 
age very reasonably. 

The bill before us authorizes the ap- 
propriation of $400,000 for these Forest 
Service studies—an authorization that 
can save us tens of millions of dollars by 
assuring optimum use of lands we al- 
ready own—to meet the demand for 
shoreline recreation facilities. 

The appropriations authorized in the 
bill are $400,000 for Park Service stud- 
ies, $400,000 for the Forest Service 
survey, and $25 million to be appropri- 
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ated over a period of years for aid to 
the States. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
after many years of careful consideration 
by both Houses of the Congress, the 
wilderness bill is now before the Senate 
for action. 

The members of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs are to be 
congratulated for their careful study and 
review of this very important measure 
and for the thoroughness with which 
they considered the views of all those 
who are concerned with the plan under 
which the wilderness system is to be 
established. It is my belief that the In- 
terior Committee has reported a good 
bill, and I would urge favorable con- 
sideration of S. 174 by the Senate. 

On July 29 an outstanding newspaper 
in my State editorially supported the bill 
as reported to the Senate. This paper, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, has been a 
leader in efforts to preserve and develop 
the natural resources of both the State 
of Missouri and our Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial, entitled “Out of 
the Wilderness?” in the July 29, 1961, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, be inserted at 
this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OUT OF THE WILDERNESS? 

For 5 years the so-called wilderness bill 
has been pending in Congress. At last, bya 
solid 11-4 vote, it has been recommended for 
passage by the Senate Interior Committee, 
Chairman CLINTON ANDERSON’s enthusiasm 
and the support of western Senators giving it 
a good chance on the floor. And the 2,400 
pages of Senate testimony in its favor ought 
to impress the House. 

Under this measure, portions of national 
parks, national forests, and wildlife reserves 
would be set aside in perpetuity so that 
future generations might have at least a 
glimpse here and there of their land in its 
virginal state. No new agency would be set 
up, and Congress could review the provisions, 
from time to time, in the light of experience. 

Perhaps few of us have a taste for the 
rugged pleasure of wild beauty. Nevertheless 
the logic of preserving at least a small por- 
tion of our natural scenery must be per- 
suasive to all except those devotees of the 
bulldozer who would exploit anything. It 
is a minor mystery why this bill was not 
passed long ago. Let us hope that it will 
be listed among the accomplishments of this 
Congress. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am happy to yield to 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the Senator if the pending bill fol- 
lows up on more reservations similar to 
the Cape Cod reservation which the 
committee reported earlier and which 
has been enacted into law. It involves 
the same principle, does it not? 

Mr. BIBLE. It is the same principle. 
I would say to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, the coauthor of the Cape Cod 
National Seashore bill, that it follows 
exactly the same pattern. At one time 
the Cape Cod bill was before us for study. 
The studies went forward, as the Sena- 
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tor knows, and as a result of the studies 
and the fine work that went into the 
proposals that came before the commit- 
tee, we were able to move the Cape Cod 
pill forward. The pending bill follows 
the same principle. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The question 
will then arise as to the peak or top 
priority areas which should be the next 
priority areas to be considered, because 
they might be lost if we did not acquire 
them now. 

Mr. BIBLE. That is true. Without 
doubt the costs willincrease. What these 
studies will show, I do not know. How- 
ever, we cannot move forward intelli- 
gently without the detailed studies that 
the bill envisions. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. And the studies 
are to be made within 2 years, or so, 
so that we can get some action. 

Mr. BIBLE. The report must be made 
within 2 years from the enactment of 
the bill. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, which is in charge of the National 
Forest lands, will be required to report 
back in a period of 2 years. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I congratulate 
the Senator and his committee. I know 
the feeling in my State in the Cape Cod 
area, what it means to many people. As 
one Member of the Senate and as one 
who knows the advantages of such action 
as is contemplated, I hope the bill will 
be passed. 

Mr. BIBLE. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the Senator from Massachusetts 
and I hope the bill will be enacted. If 
we had not had studies made on the 
Cape Cod area we would never have been 
able to work out a bill generally as satis- 
factory as this one. 

So the very purpose of this action is 
to move in the direction suggested by 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. [I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I am pleased that the 
committee has reported the shoreline 
bill. It is much needed. I hope the 
work will be speedily conducted. I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Nevada 
upon his work. 

However, may I inquire as to the status 
of projects which are not included under 
section 2. Do I understand correctly 
that if they are not included, they are 
put at the bottom of the totem pole, so 
to speak? 

Mr. BIBLE. No, no; far from it. I 
hiked over the Indiana Dunes with the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois. I 
know of his interest in the Indiana 
Dunes. This is a matter of special legis- 
lation which is now pending before the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. It so happens that it is before 
the subcommittee of which I am the 
chairman. I have said to the Senator 
from Illinois, as I have said to many of 
his constituents, and to many of the resi- 
dents of Indiana who have written me 
about the Indiana Dunes, that I plan to 
hold full dress hearings on the Indiana 
Dunes in either January or February. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the decision is fa- 
vorable, the Indiana Dunes could move up 
toward the top of the list, instead of 
being put in the basement? 
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Mr. BIBLE. I do not think the Indi- 
ana Dunes are in the basement. I would 
rank the bills which we are looking at 
at the present time as something in this 
order: 

First, the Cape Cod bill, which has 
become a law. Next, the bill which is 
now on the calendar as the Point Reyes 
bill, which has been studied in detail. 
There are some details concerning the 
Indiana Dunes which need to be studied. 

The third bill which is coming along 
in the national seashore group relates to 
Padre Island, Tex. 

Then, I should say, quite possibly, if 
the hearings vindicate the proposal and 
justify moving it, the Indiana Dunes bill 
would probably be the fourth in line. 

I should say that the Oregon Dunes 
bill would be the fifth in this particular 
chain of national seashore proposals. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am happy to yield. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I wish it were 
possible for the people of the United 
States to see the expression on the face 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, be- 
cause he has his bill safely behind him. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. When the Sena- 
tor from Masaschusetts looks at the lady 
Senator from Oregon, what can he do 
but smile? 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Nevada a question. He said he trudged 
along the Indiana Dunes. But did he run 
as fast as the picture of the Senator 
from Illinois which was published in the 
press seemed to indicate he covered the 
span? 

Mr. BIBLE. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois easily outdistanced the 
Senator from Nevada. I now yield again 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand the 
studies were being made without preju- 
dice to the other projects. If, in the 
opinion of the administration and Con- 
gress, it is desirable to push the Oregon 
Dunes, Point Reyes, Padre Island, and 
the Indiana Dunes, they will not be held 
back because of the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. No. To the contrary, 
the Indiana Dunes project has moved 
along a little further than have the pro- 
posals for some of the other areas which 
are designated in the bill—some 16 in 
all. As a matter of fact, by way of illus- 
tration, the bill provides for a study of 
two fine areas in the great State of 
Michigan. The studies have been made 
by independent people. The project has 
moved foward even faster than we 
thought it would. We have made it the 
subject of a special bill introduced by the 
two Senators from Michigan. Because 
of that work, the Senator from Michi- 
gan will offer an amendment to remove 
two projects from the bill and move for- 
ward with it independently. The com- 
mittee would certainly do the same thing 
with respect to the Indiana Dunes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada for his graciousness and 
cooperation, and I express the hope that 
this beneficence will continue to increase. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the Senator from Michigan, be- 
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cause I have alluded to the problem of 
Michigan several times. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment and ask that it be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s amendment will not be in or- 
der until the committee amendments 
have been adopted. 

Mr. McNAMARA. 
amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, so as to 
accommodate the Senator from Michi- 
gan, I move that the committee amend- 
ments be adopted en bloc. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
committee amendment on page 5, line 22, 
involves an increase from $10 million to 
$25 million. 

Mr. BIBLE. That is the amendment 
relating to the payments authorized to 
be appropriated. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator’s re- 
quest means that if the amendments are 
adopted en bloc it will be impossible to 
cut that amount back. 

Mr. BIBLE. That would not be my 
intention. I would ask that the bill as 
amended be subject to further amend- 
ment. I have no disposition to try to 
preclude the Senator from Wisconsin 
from offering amendments at any time, 
if he wished to do so. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Wisconsin has no such intention, but he 
would like to ask some questions about 
which he feels certain the Senator from 
Nevada might be able to satisfy him. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I do not 
suggest, by asking that the committee 
amendments be adopted en bloc, that 
any Senator be precluded from offering 
an amendment to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada may request that 
the bill as amended be treated as origi- 
nal text for the purpose of amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BIBLE. That would be my sec- 
ond request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from 
Michigan to enable him to offer his 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
lines 21 and 22, it is proposed to strike 
out “Pictured Rocks and Grand Sable 
Dunes, Michigan; Sleeping Bear Dunes, 
Michigan;”. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Michigan and I 
agree in principle with S. 543, a bill to 
promote the preservation, for the public 
use and benefit, of certain portions of 
the shoreline areas of the United States. 

We agree also with the need to study 
and investigate certain areas to deter- 
mine what future action should be taken 
to save and preserve certain well-known 
and outstanding shoreline areas of the 
Atlantic, Pacific, gulf, and the Great 
Lakes. 

However, of the several areas listed in 
section 2 for study and investigation, 
both the Pictured Rocks-Grand Sable 
Dunes and Sleeping Bear Dunes in 


I withhold my 
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Michigan have already been investigated 
thoroughly by the Department of the 
Interior. 

In 1959, the National Park Service 
with donated funds initiatec detailed 
studies of both the Pictured Rocks and 
Sleeping Bear Dunes areas. These 
studies that recommended both areas for 
addition to the national park system 
have been completed and the final re- 
ports are now being processed for publi- 
cation. The three reports on the Sleep- 
ing Bear area have already gone to the 
printer and distribution is scheduled for 
the middle of September. These three 
reports will include: 

First. A summary report including a 
proposed plan for public use develop- 
ment. 

Second. A comprehensive treatise of 
the natural history and other values of 
the area. 

Third. A report on economic feasibil- 
ity of establishing the area as a unit of 
the national park system. 

The latter report was prepared by the 
Institute of Community Development 
and Service of the Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

The final report on the Pictured Rocks 
area—which encompasses the Grand 
Sable Dunes—is receiving final edit prior 
to submission to a printer. Distribution 
of this comprehensive report is expected 
later this fall and will include chap- 
ters on natural history, proposed devel- 
opment of public benefit, and economic 
feasibility. 

At our request, the National Park 
Service furnished advance information 
on the findings and recommendations of 
the detailed studies of both the Pictured 
Rocks and Sleeping Bear areas. Based 
on this information, we introduced on 
June 27 bills to establish national recrea- 
tion areas at both locations. We hope, 
with the cooperation of the Interior 
Committee chairman and the chairman 
of the Public Lands Subcommittee, to 
move forward without delay to public 
hearings and consideration of the vary- 
ing points of view on these two proposals. 

Therefore, because both areas have 
already been studied thoroughly, have 
been determined to be of national sig- 
nificance, and legislation reflecting the 
current judgment of the Department of 
the Interior as to these areas is before 
the Senate, I propose that section 2 of 
S. 543 be amended to exclude both the 
Pictured Rocks-Grand Sable Dues and 
the Sleeping Bear areas, both in Michi- 
gan, as areas for investigation. 

Mr. President, I ask the chairman if 
he will accept the amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I have 
discussed the proposal with the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan. The 
amendment he offers is acceptable to 
the committee. Enough studies have 
been made by outside groups, and we 
have moved area studies forward in such 
manner, that we now have information 
to go forward with the necessary hear- 
ings. This we will do either this fall 
or early next year with respect to inde- 
pendent bills to create national seashore 
areas in those two parts of Michigan. 
They will be considered independently, 
because it has now been determined 
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that there is no need for further study. 
I am happy, for that reason, to accept 
the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada for his 
cooperation. I assure him we will pur- 
sue the project in any manner he deems 
advisable to reach the ultimate objec- 
tives of his committee. 

Mr. BIBLE. We hope to take a look 
at the Michigan area later this fall or 
early next year. It has great problems, 
just as all the seashore areas have prob- 
lems. They include the problems of 
people who have lived in the areas for 
Many years. 

This point was raised in connection 
with the seashore bills. The dairy 
people have some vital interests which 
need protection and will be protected, 
and there are similar problems. But as 
a result of the hearings, I believe it will 
be possible to move the bills forward in 
a satisfactory way. 

In any event, the necessary studies 
have been made, and there is no need 
to have them covered by this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, a num- 
ber of Senators have asked that I yield 
to them. I promised to yield first to 
the Senator from Iowa, a distinguished 
member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. I now yield to him. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. President, section 3 of the bill 
provides the Secretary with authority to 
pay up to one-half of the purchasing 
price of any land or water area to be 
acquired by a State in accordance with 
this section. I call attention to the fact 
that the areas to be acquired may in- 
clude inland river systems. I wish to 
point out that during the consideration 
of the bill both the distinguished occu- 
pant of the chair, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Metcatr], and I made 
quite a point of the fact that in the 
surveys to be conducted under the bill 
and also in the acquisitions, attention 
should be given to our inland water sys- 
tems and shoreline areas within the 
interior of the United States, as well as 
to those around the Great Lakes and 
on the seacoasts. 

I ask unanimous consent that a por- 
tion of the report by the committee, be- 
ginning on page 5, with the heading “In- 
land River Shores,” and continuing to 
near the bottom of page 6, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, so as to 
make clear that the future planning 
with respect to shoreline acquisition 
and development will include inland 
river shores. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 649) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

INLAND RIVER SHORES 

During the committee’s consideration of 
S. 543 amendments were proposed to include 
studies of the Mississippi River and its major 
tributaries, the upper Missouri River between 
Fort Peck Dam and Fort Benton, Mont., the 
Columbia, and other rivers. 

The committee believes that a survey of 
shoreline recreational opportunities on major 
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rivers and other inland lakes should be un- 
dertaken. The rising demand for such rec. 
reational facilities will ultimately require 
that it be done and, as in the case of sea- 
shores, the increasing speed of development 
of desirable sites by commercial interests 
will greatly increase values and Government 
cost of acquisition as time elapses. S. 543 
includes the preservation and development 
of shoreline areas on inland river systems as 
one of the objectives of the Congress. The 
amendment to include studies of specified 
stretches of inland rivers was set aside only 
upon the understanding that the National 
Park Service will be requested to undertake q 
broad reconnaissance study of major inland 
river and lake areas, in the pattern of the 
seashore studies previously conducted, to 
identify specific areas of present or potential 
benefit to the general public warranting leg- 
islation authorizing more intensive studies 
of the desirability of Federal acquisition of 
a reasonable number of specific inland river 
sites. The committee’s action in setting aside 
the proposed river amendments was in no 
way a disapproval of the proposal. On the 
contrary, it was done to permit a more com- 
prehensive approach to the problem. It is 
not sufficient to establish recreation areas on 
shores at the perimeter of the 48 contiguous 
States. There is equivalent need for similar 
facilities in the inland States. 

The 16 seashore areas which the National 
Park Service is directed to study by S. 543 
do not include any of the 5 areas which Con- 
gress is currently considering for acquisition. 
Additional studies are not required in these 
five instances. The list does include areas 
on the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, the Pacific, 
and Great Lakes shores which were found 
to be outstanding and worthy of considera- 
tion for national acquisition in the 1955-59 
reconnaissance studies. 

Since the introduction of S. 543 the Na- 
tional Park Service has done more extensive 
study of two of the named areas in Michigan 
(Pictured Rocks and Sleeping Bear Dunes) 
and appropriations for a study of the shores 
of Hawaii have been proposed and are under 
consideration. The areas were retained in 
S. 548 to assure completion of the studies 
and reports. Because of its knowledge of the 
status of these reports, the committee added 
Great Salt Lake in Utah and Lake Tahoe in 
Nevada-California without increasing the 
$400,000 authorization of funds for the Na- 
tional Park Service to finance the total proj- 
ect. It is believed the work of studying the 
additional areas can be funded from the total 
because of the work completed on the two 
areas designed in the original bill. 


Mr. BIBLE. I think the report makes 
abundantly clear that nothing in the bill 
would in any way run counter to the 
expressions by the Senator from Iowa or 
the expressions by the distinguished oc- 
cupant of the chair, the Senator from 
Montana. This measure merely calls for 
a@ more comprehensive approach. 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I think 
two or three things should be taken into 
consideration in connection with this 
measure. 

Like the Senator from Nevada, I am 
from an inland State which has no sea- 
shore. Nevertheless, I have supported 
the bill. But I join other Senators in 
believing that in dealing with this mat- 
ter, we should provide for orderly pro- 
cedure and development. This year we 
have committed ourselves to the eX- 
penditure of quite a few million dollars 
for the Cape Cod Seashore. The Point 
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Reyes Seashore bill is now on the cal- 
endar. The Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs is now acting on the 
Padre Island bill, and I am informed it 
will complete its action in the next day 
or two. 

So, all in all, I believe that in the next 
few years, in connection with these three 
areas alone, by means of the authoriza- 
tions contained in the bills, we shall 
have committed ourselves to the expend- 
iture of probably close to $75 million 
to $100 million. I support this develop- 
ment; I believe it is a wise investment 
in the future of the country. On the 
other hand, we cannot help but be some- 
what concerned about the amount of 
funds required for this work, which we 
believe desirable. 

In particular, in connection with this 
bill, I believe that part of the letter from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, as set forth 
in the report, should be read into the 
ReEcorpD, because it is very significant. It 
reads as follows: 

At this time, there is no way to appraise 
the extent of land devoted to commercial 
timber production or other resource uses that 
might be affected by shoreline areas to be 
studied by the Secretaries of Interior and 
Agriculture. In connection with the studies 
that will be directed by the bill, it is be- 
lieved that the concerned Departments 
should, in making their recommendations 
to the Congress, evaluate the impact of 
these recommendations on other land re- 
sources. The future needs of the Nation for 
the products and services provided by forest 
lands is expected to be so great that Con- 
gress should have the benefit of such evalu- 
ation in considering the recommendations 
to be submitted to it by the executive de- 
partments. 


So I believe this will lead us down a 
more orderly path toward the develop- 
ment of our seashores, which will be 
necessary if we are to make proper pro- 
vision for the recreational facilities of 
our population. I only hope that the 
last sentence of the Secretary’s letter 
will be well remembered when we come 
to consider the wilderness bill. The fu- 
ture needs of the Nation in connection 
with the products of our forest lands 
are expected to be so great that Congress 
should have the benefit of the evalua- 
tion which is to be provided; and I hope 
that will be carefully considered when 
we take up the wilderness bill, which 
interlocks with the seashore area de- 
velopment bills. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator from 
Colorado. He has been a most helpful 
member of our committee, and has taken 
a very definite interest in this impor- 
tant area of conservation, and has made 
very definite contributions. 

Mr, ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, as a 
cosponsor and an enthusiastic support- 
er of the bill to set aside national shore- 
lines, and having followed the efforts of 
the Senator from Nevada in the subcom- 
mittee, of which he is chairman, I wish 
highly to.commend him for his most 
effective handling of the bill. When the 
history of this Congress is written, I be- 
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lieve one of the things longest remem- 
bered about it will be its achievement of 
establishing these shoreline areas. This 
is resource development in the finest 
sense. It will make life richer and bet- 
ter for all the American people. 

I hope the same efficiency which has 
characterized the handling of the bill 
by the senior Senator from Nevada will 
continue. Cape Cod National Seashore 
is established. Last week the Interior 
Committee reported favorably on Point 
Reyes in California. Padre Island, Tex., 
will, I am confident, be reported shortly. 

As for the Indiana Dunes, to which I 
was happily introduced by my friend, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], 
I hope we get speedy action. I went 
there a little more than a year ago with 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss]—and 
was deeply impressed by its beauty and 
deeply depressed by the rapidity with 
which it was being destroyed by the 
plague of pollution and other forces of 
annihilation. I wish to say that time is 
awasting and that every week that passes 
until we act, we are in danger of losing 
still more of this priceless heritage sit- 
uated in an area which, perhaps beyond 
any other in the Nation, because of its 
nearness to the second greatest popula- 
tion concentration in the United States, 
needs to be preserved in the interest 
of this rapidly increasing citizenry. 
Much of this area has already been de- 
stroyed. When Senator Moss and I were 
there a year ago last spring, we traveled 
through a smog which would make the 
Los Angeles smog seem pale and harm- 
less by comparison. Our eyes and nos- 
trils were assailed by acrid fumes from 
steel mills. We saw the foul pollution 
of the once beautiful Indiana shore of 
Lake Michigan. We were deeply dis- 
tressed to think that there was not unan- 
imous support for a move to put an end 
to that, pollution and destruction, and to 
preserve the priceless and unique heri- 
tage that the Nation had in the Indiana 
Dunes. Their preservation—at least 
what is left of them—is called for im- 
peratively; and I hope we shall move as 
rapidly as possible to save what little 
is left of Indiana’s shoreline. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have sevecal 
questions concerning the sharp increase 
in appropriations in this bill from $10 
million up to $25 million. I note that 
the bill was introduced on January 23, 
and that the bill as originally introduced 
appears to have provided for the au- 
thorization of an appropriation of $10 
million. In the bill on page 5, in line 
20, we find an indication that that was 
the authorization originally contem- 
plated. 

In the committee report I notice there 
are letters which were received from the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of the 
Interior, and the Department of Com- 
merce. In each case, as I review the 
committee report, it seems that the let- 
ters were written on the basis of the 
original bill. As a matter of fact, the 
letter from the Department of Agricul- 
ture refers to the $10 million authoriza- 
tion. 
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I have several questions to ask in re- 
gard to this matter: 

First, was the Bureau of the Budget 
and were the other Departments ap- 
prised of the increase to $25 million, and 
did they approve of that much of an 
increase? 

Mr. BIBLE. I would say that the in- 
crease was made only after rather ex- 
haustive hearings, as reflected in the 
written report on the hearings which is 
before the Senate. They indicated that 
$10 million would be most inadequate in 
order to do the job of matching the 
funds provided by the States. For ex- 
ample—and I happened to conduct the 
hearings—the head of the Park and 
Recreation Board—I believe that is his 
official title—of the State of California 
appeared before the committee and 
made a rather strong presentation to 
the effect that $10 million would be 
inadequate. 

He pointed out, for example, that in 
the State of California the $10 million 
provided in the bill, on a matching 
basis, would buy only 4 miles of coast- 
line. We found this to be pretty sound 
based upon the costs we have developed 
in our other national seashore bills to 
date. For example, the Cape Cod bill 
has a total price acquisition cost of $16 
million. The Point Reyes bill, which 
is another seashore bill, on the opposite 
Side of the continent, on the Pacific 
Ocean just north of San Francisco, has 
a price tag of $14 million for the ac- 
quisition of the seashore park areas 
there. 

It was apparent to the committee that 
the $10 million figure was not a realistic 
one; that if we were to make available 
an amount which would do any good, 
the figure should be higher. This 
amount would allow something in the 
neighborhood of $500,000 per State if 
it were parceled out to the 50 States. 
It was for this reason that the commit- 
tee went to the higher figure. 

There is no magic in the figure. Per- 
haps it should be $30, $40, or $50 mil- 
lion. In any event, it would depend on 
the final action of the Appropriations 
Committee. It was not checked back 
with the Budget Bureau as to whether 
it would agree with that figure. The 
figure was arrived at by the committee. 
The Bureau of the Budget made one 
suggestion about reversion, which we 
incorporated. We did not solicit their 
additional view as to whether $25 mil- 
lion was a correct figure, or whether it 
should be $10 million or some other 
figure. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator has al- 
ready answered my second, unasked 
question. I see that there is a great deal 
of justification, as he pointed out in the 
hearings, for increasing this amount 
from $10 to $25 million. 

I am somewhat discouraged with the 
notion that $25 million will buy such a 
small proportion of California coastline, 
as the Senator from Nevada so well 
pointed out. The cost of the Cape Cod 
project was $16 million. It seems we 
may be getting into another multibillion- 
dollar program before we are through 
with this kind of legislation. 
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At any rate, I am frankly shocked and 
disappointed that the Bureau of the 
Budget was not solicited for its opinion 
on the increased authorization, which is 
150 percent higher than the figure on 
which it passed favorably. Without 
such an opinion this Senator would re- 
gard the approval of the Budget Bureau 
and the departments as meaningless. 

When was this decision made by the 
committee? When the bill was marked 
up? 

Mr. BIBLE. When the bill was 
marked up, which was on the 26th day 
of July. This decision was made in that 
area of time—the latter part of July. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Wisconsin stands 
to gain very greatly by this kind of legis- 
lation. We have a long and beautiful 
shoreline. The Governor of Wisconsin is 
interested in it and has expressed his 
enthusiastic support for the measure. 
He has expressed his support of this 
kind of State-Federal partnership ap- 
proach as realistic. 

There is great merit in the bill, but I 
have reservations. I question the cost 
of the measure, particularly the poten- 
tial cost involved. I dread the prospect 
of a multibillion-dollar future involv- 
ment if the Congress adopts an acquisi- 
tion-type approach. It could be fan- 
tastically expensive. Recreaction and 
conservation are splendid objectives. 
But the cost to the taxpayer could be 
far too great if “Uncle Sugar” gets into 
the acquisition business 50-50 with the 
temptation to buy and profiteer on 
available shoreline. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator for 
his useful observations. The question 
of price tag bothers us all. In the Point 
Reyes bill we were able to reduce the 
amount from $20 to $14 million. So we 
saved $6 million by getting the dairy- 
men, recreationists, conservationists, and 
lovers of parks to live together. As a 
result of the decision that the dairymen 
can live side by side with the recreation- 
ists and conservationists, we were able to 
save some $6 million. I hope we can 
continue to do that as we go into this 
subject project by project. 

I promised to yield first to the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. HoLianp]. Then I 
will yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I congratulate the 
Senator and his committee for this very 
forward-looking measure, of which I 
heartily approve. 

I have two or three questions to ask 
the Senator. I note on page 4 of the bill, 
in section 3, that the bill relates to as- 
sistance in the establishment of State 
areas. The shoreline areas referred to 
are along the Atlantic, Pacific, and gulf 
coasts, and along the Great Lakes and 
inland river systems. 

In our own State there are several 
large bays, almost the size of gulfs. This 
is true of many other States. The bays 
reach well back into the land, and some 
of them are almost closed, having very 
narrow entrances into the Atlantic and 
the gulf. Are we to understand that 
where the words “Atlantic, Pacific, and 
gulf coasts” are used, they would be ap- 
plicable to bays and indentures in the 
mainland of the type I have referred to? 
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Mr. BIBLE. That question did not 
specifically come before the committee, 
nor was it covered by the testimony of 
any of the witnesses who appeared be- 
fore the committee. In making the leg- 
islative history, it is my thought that the 
bays referred to by the Senator from 
Florida would be included in the descrip- 
tion of Atlantic, Pacific, and gulf coasts, 
and would be subject to assistance on a 
50-50 matching basis. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada. That is my own feeling. 
At the same time, I think the legislative 
history should appear in this Recorp, 
showing that Congress had in mind not 
only the beaches of the Atlantic, Gulf, 
and Pacific, but also units thereof which 
reach well back into the mainland. 

Mr. BIBLE. I think that is true. 
There is one further factor which nails 
down the definition, and that is that the 
Interior Department studies themselves 
take cognizance of and cover surveys of 
the bay areas referred to. So Iam sure 
they are embraced within this language. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I notice reference to 
inland river systems. We have in our 
own State—and this is the case along 
a large part of the South Atlantic coast— 
areas of salt water which are not gulfs, 
bays, or anything of the kind, but really 
are long stretches which are called riv- 
ers, but which are salt water in which 
there is no flowing of water except as a 
result of tide. I refer to the St. Lucie 
River, the Banana River, and the Indian 
River. I suspect that perhaps some of 
my colleagues have fished or hunted 
along those areas, and if not, I hope 
they will have an opportunity to do so. 

Am I to understand, from the use of 
the words “inland river systems,” that 
that wording in the bill of the commit- 
tee goes so far as to reach these long in- 
land reaches of salt water which are 
referred to as rivers in many parts of 
our coastal areas? 

Mr. BIBLE. I think they would be 
embraced within the terminology of ‘‘in- 
land river systems.” I am informed by 
the staff that the Department of the 
Interior considers them either in the in- 
land river systems or bay systems. So 
they are taken care of in both areas. 

Mr. HOLLAND. We may assume safe- 
ly, then, that the committee considers 
them as water frontage? 

Mr. BIBLE. That is correct. 
may be better terminology. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Water frontage that 
may lend itself to the purpose of preserv- 
ing recreational areas to be covered by 
this act, whether they be on either of 
the oceans. the gulfs, bays, or flowing riv- 
ers, or salt waters which are colloquially 
called rivers, or sounds. As the Senator 
well knows, in the case of North Caro- 
lina there are many of what are referred 
to as sounds. 

Almost all along the South Atlantic 
coast are inland waters which are gen- 
erally the areas through which the In- 
land Waterway passes, but which are 
connected with the ocean only at very 
long intervals, as a rule, through tiny 
inlets. 

I think we may safely leave the record 
now with the understanding that what 
we are talking about is water frontages 
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of such impressive nature that they af- 
ford real opportunities for recreation and 
real invitation to be saved for their rec- 
reational values for our people, whether 
as national institutions or as State parks 
or State recreational areas. 

Mr. BIBLE. I concur in the Senator’s 
statement. I am sure that is the think- 
ing of the committee. It is certainly 
my thinking as chairman of the Public 
Lands Subcommittee, which has charge 
of park and seashore problems. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

In my home State of Florida there are 
some 12,000 miles of outside coastline 
and from 4,000 to 7,000 miles of inside 
shore water lines, including all of the 
lake frontages. I believe there are great 
opportunities, particularly, for the State 
to work with the Federal Government, 
We already have a number of State rec- 
reational areas and State parks which 
preserve minor portions of the shore 
areas. We badly need to preserve more. 

I thank the distinguished Senator and 
his distinguished committee for present- 
ing the bill, which I think will bring to 
pass many things which are worth while 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. I know of no member of 
our committee who has been more faith- 
ful in his duties in looking at the sea- 
shore and park problems. The Senator 
has visited many of them with me. He 
visited many of them before I visited 
them. He has made a real contribution 
in this area, and I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Utah at this time. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the senior Sena- 
tor from Nevada, my distinguished col- 
league on the committee and the chair- 
man of the subcommittee considering 
seashore, park, and public land needs. 
Since the Senator has assumed the lead- 
ership of the subcommittee we have been 
moving forward at a very good rate in 
accomplishing some of the things which 
need to be done with respect to our pub- 
lic lands, particularly in the area of the 
shorelines. 

Since I became a Member of the Sen- 
ate and began service on the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs I have 
had an opportunity to visit a number of 
the places to which reference has been 
made heretofore—Cape Cod, Padre Is- 
land, Point Reyes, the Indiana Dunes, 
and other points —and to study each in- 
dividually. We have passed the bill with 
respect to Cape Cod, and it is a law. 

Certainly it is time to move into the 
area of preserving our shorelines. 

When the Congress first became con- 
cerned about shorelines in the 1930’s we 
could have acquired vast stretches of 
shoreline for a relatively small amount 
of money. For one reason or another, 
that was not done. The only area which 
was acquired at that time was the Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore, which has 
proved to be such a great benefit to the 
whole Nation that it would appear, from 
hindsight, that we made a great error 
in not moving sooner. 
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This is particularly brought home to 
me in my State of Utah, because in Utah 
we have the Great Salt Lake, a body of 
water unique in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere and, in fact, in some ways unique 
in all the world. For some time I have 
been trying to find some way to preserve 
a part of that shoreline for its scenic 
and geologic wonder, to be presented to 
the people of Utah and to the people 
of the United States. We encountered 
the problem of an inadequate study of 
the shoreline. Hearings were held in 
Utah a year ago. The Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Grueninc! attended those 
hearings, at which a great deal of tes- 
timony was assembled. Finally we 
reached the point where we needed a 
full-scale study and evaluation made by 
experts in the field. 

I am pleased that the committee has 
accepted the Great Salt Lake shoreline as 
one of the areas tc be subject to study 
under the terms of the bill. This will en- 
able us to have a final evaluation to de- 
termine the merits of preserving that 
unique shoreline, which I believe should 
be preserved and should be available to 
our people, 

Our population continues to grow. 
Our people have more time for leisure 
and for vacation travel. More and more 
people accumulate in our cities and 
populated areas. There is a greater 
need for outdoor recreation. The recrea- 
tion needs continue to grow, and this is 
the time to face the problem. 

The expense is, of course, of concern. 
We have discussed the amount of money 
involved. This is an investment in 
America. It is an investment in lands 
which will be ours, which will be owned 
by all the people of the United States. 
Certainly the time will never come when 
the land can be acquired at a lesser fig- 
ure than that for which it can be ac- 
quired now, because the trend of land 
values has been upward. 

I associate myself with the remarks of 
Senators who have commended the 
senior Senator from Nevada and the 
committee members, who have worked so 
diligently on the bill. I express the hope 
that the Senate will today pass the bill 
and that it will become law. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am very happy to yield 
now to the distinguished junior Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I also think it is 
interesting, remarkable, and appreciated 
that “inland” Senators are sympathetic 
toward some of the shoreline bills, and 
especially those referring to ocean shore- 
lines. I am also appreciative of the con- 
cern of several of my colleagues who have 
come to me, including the Senator from 
Illinois, to say, “Where are the Oregon 
Dunes?” As they looked at the bill, they 
were concerned. When I showed not a 
great deal of unhappiness because the 
Oregon Dunes were not included, I hope 
I allayed their fears. 

The reason why, Mr. President, is that 
long ago it was established by a commit- 
tee which went to Oregon that the Ore- 
gon Dunes were one of the most remark- 
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able areas in the United States deserving 
of preservation. 

I carry with me yet a wonderful letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior pre- 
ceding the current Secretary, in which 
it is flatly stated that the Oregon Dunes 
are the most spectacular sand dunes in 
North America. 

I am interested to comment at this 
time that I find near the end of the 
committee report a statement from the 
Governor of Oregon, demonstrating an 
interest in the passage of S. 543. I, too, 
am interested, and I am glad my Gov- 
ernor is concerned with passage of the 
bill, even though it does not affect his 
State and my State. I only wish he 
could have been as forthright and as 
determined in coming to the support of 
the Oregon Dunes legislation, which has 
been before the Senate for some time. 
I hope, if he is interested in preserving 
all shorelines, that he will be especially 
interested in preserving the shorelines 
of his own State of Oregon. I invite 
him at this time to come to the Congress 
next year and to make a plea before 
the committee so ably headed by the 
Senator from Nevada, to urge that the 
Congress do what the Senators from 
Massachusetts were successful in having 
done in respect to their particular scenic 
shoreline. 

I also wish to comment on a section 
of the bill which refers to aid to State 
areas. One of the arguments used in 
our own State of Oregon against the 
establishment of a national park was 
to the effect that the State had already 
set aside the coastline for preservation. 
That is very true. A very narrow strip 
of our entire coastline was seen by a 
Democratic Governor of 50 years ago as 
necessary for preservation. I believe it 
was the very first conservation measure 
of this sort ever passed by any State. 

The National Park Service has pointed 
out that to provide a suitable recrea- 
tion area, more of the inland area ad- 
jacent to the seashore needs to be in- 
cluded. 

Before I conclude I wish to warn Sena- 
tors—and this is thereby a warning to 
the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture—of a situation 
which has occurred in my State of Ore- 
gon. I think the Oregon Dunes are not 
now a national seashore park because 
of a rivalry which exists between the 
Park Service and the Forest Service over 
which one should establish some of the 
areas for recreation. Last year a great 
Justice of the Supreme Court who is in- 
terested in our area—Justice William 
O. Douglas—came to Oregon. I was in 
attendance, at a meeting of conserva- 
tionists and those interested in recrea- 
tion, in Bend, Oreg., where Justice Dou- 
glas spoke. He questioned whether the 
Congress of the United States did the 
right thing when it passed what is 
called a multiple-use bill, which gave the 
Forest Service some privilege of estab- 
lishing recreational areas. I find in try- 
ing to work with the two great organiza- 
tions—and I am fond of both Secretaries 
and have been very active in working 
with both groups—that there is a nat- 
ural rivalry, and as a result, some of us 
are left “holding the sack.” 
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We now have had a statement of co- 
operation between the Secretaries. I am 
hopeful that they can “bump some 
heads” together and see that the good 
of this country depends upon conserva- 
tion and preservation of these areas. 
Therefore, I read with special interest 
the two sections, one of which is an ad- 
monition or advice to the Secretary of 
the Interior, and another to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, that if both Secre- 
taries were to make a report on the Ore- 
gon Dunes and then come before the 
committee, we would end where we are 
now, without a national seashore park. 
I hope that prevailing upon them will 
bring forth a little more cooperation, 
and if we pass the bill, perhaps it will 
help to bring about that result. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Oregon. There has 
been an area of conflict in a number of 
places in the country, but we are doing 
our best to try to adjust differences. I 
hope we may be successful in working it 
out even in respect to the Oregon Dunes. 
If we schedule some hearings, we will do 
our best as committee members to recon- 
cile some of the differences, because our 
purpose is preservation and not inter- 
departmental rivalry. We shall try to 
reconcile the differences. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Relative to what has 
been said so ably by the Senator from 
Oregon, undoubtedly there are places in 
the West where there are conflicts of 
jurisdiction between the Department of 
the Interior, with reference to its han- 
dling of the public lands, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in its handling 
of the national forests. In the eastern 
part of the country, where there are 
many national forests but practically no 
public lands left, we would be without 
the benefit of literally hundreds of recre- 
ational areas which have been developed 
in the national forests if the multiple- 
use bill had not been passed, and if au- 
thority had not been conferred, along 
with the responsibility also, upon the 
Department of Agriculture in its develop- 
ment of the national forests to make 
available recreational spots there. 

While I join the Senator from Oregon 
in hoping that conflicts may be ironed 
out as a result of the bill and that we 
may not find departments standing in 
each other’s way, and in the way of the 
realization of public benefits of great 
value, I think it is completely necessary 
for us to have the Department of Agri- 
culture fully authorized, directed, and 
responsible for the development of the 
many recreational areas in the national 
forests. Having enjoyed a good many 
of them myself, I wish to say that in 
such areas as, for instance, the Ocala 
National Forest, and the national forests 
in western North Carolina, northern 
Georgia, and in numerous other places 
in the East, literally millions of people 
in the eastern part of the country are 
enjoying the benefits of the legislation 
to which the Senator has referred. 

I thank the Senator. 
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Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I was interested 
in the comments of the Senator from 
Florida. I do not wish to be understood 
as opposed to the National Forest Serv- 
ice, because I have enjoyed many pleas- 
ant camping experiences in the national 
forests. But I am reminded of the recipe 
for horse and rabbit stew, which is to 
take equal parts—one horse and one rab- 
bit. This is the way the U.S. Forest 
Service has felt. If it established one 
campsite, it could cut down millions of 
board feet of fine timber, some of which 
encroached on wilderness areas and 
primitive areas. Such a thing happened 
under the previous administration, and 
I am hopeful that the present admin- 
istration, knowing of the disapproval of 
this system—at least in my State—will 
see that it will not happen again. I 
have assurances that it will not. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. On page 6, lines 22 
to 24, there is an authorization of $400,- 
000 for a study to be conducted by the 
Forest Service. My question of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada is whether or not the 
Forest Service has provided any jus- 
tification for this sum. It seems to 
the Senator from Wisconsin that the 
amount is a substantial sum, and par- 
ticularly remarkable in view of the fact 
that only $400,000 is provided in the first 
section of the bill—on page 4, lines 8 
to 10—for a study of the 16 areas, none 
of which is in the public domain. This 
first study, therefore, will require a great 
deal of title search, legal fees, and so 
forth. But the justification for the 
second $400,000 would seem to be far less 
since none of such study would be re- 
quired by the Forest Service of lands 
under its control, all of which is in the 
public domain. 

Mr. BIBLE. I am happy to respond 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. Begin- 
ning at page 41 of the hearings, and 
running to page 43, there is a very de- 
tailed justification made by Mr. Crafts 
who is the Assistant Chief of the Forest 
Service. He is an expert in this par- 
ticular field, and appears before our com- 
mittee many times. I think that he 
made a very fine justification as to the 
need for the amount of money stated in 
order to study the national forests, the 
seashore areas, and the lakes and res- 
ervoirs that are at the present time with- 
in the national shorelines. 

If the Senator would like, I could read 
his statement in full. It is very explicit. 
I think it was a complete justification 
for the necessity of appropriating 
$400,000 for the proposed examination. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am wondering 
why this study cannot be done in each 
area, and why the information is not so 
readily available that it would not re- 
quire $400,000 to organize and provide 
it for Congress. 

Mr. BIBLE. Many things are em- 
braced in the study. There would be the 
economic effects on the lumber industry, 
the economic effects in certain areas in 
which there is grazing. For example, on 
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page 44 Mr. Crafts testified that, if we 
were to examine the 50 areas stated in 
the bill that are of substantial size and 
develop the information requested, the 
plan, and reports to Congress, it would 
require an expenditure of about $8,000 
per area. We do not think we could 
carry on the study for much less than 
that amount. I think he made an ex- 
cellent justification for the expenditure 
of the $400,000 which was allowed by 
the committee. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
am sure that if the Communist dictators 
were to read the debate of the past hour 
they would logically reach the conclu- 
sion that the American people today 
are solely concerned about expanding 
recreational facilities, and have little, 
if any, interest in responding to the 
President’s clarion call for building up 
our national defenses in the face of the 
Berlin crisis. I hesitate to sound a dis- 
cordant note, because, as we sit here to- 
day and debate the features of this bill, 
of course, we recognize that it has much 
merit. It is a subject about which we 
ought to be concerned. But I think the 
timing is entirely wrong, as also later 
this week we will observe when the wil- 
derness preservation bill is brought up 
for consideration. 

The situation exists primarily because 
the 85th Congress passed legislation cre- 
ating the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission. The Commission 
is composed of 15 members, including 4 
Members of the Senate and 4 Members 
of the House. The Commission has been 
functioning for more than 3 years and 
has had an appropriation of $2 million. 

I wish the Recorp to show that I was 
not one of those who took an active part 
in proposing the creation of the Commis- 
sion. However, I contend that if we ask 
a Commission of 15 persons to spend $2 
million in 3 years to study all phases of 
outdoor recreation, and ask the Com- 
mission to make a detailed report next 
January to Congress, along with its 
recommendations for various recrea- 
tional programs, in all fairness to the 
Commission Congress ought to wait un- 
til early in the next session to consider 
bills like the one we are now considering 
and the wilderness preservation bill. 
We know that no action will be taken 
on these bills by the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the list session of the 
87th Congress. 

So why are we expediting action on 
the pending bill? We shall sit around 
and do virtually nothing for the entire 
month of January during the next ses- 
sion. Next February we shall have little 
to do. However, by next January, we 
shall have before us the report of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission. I believe we have a moral 
obligation to wait until the report is 
submitted to Congress before we take 
any action on programs like the one now 
before us. 

Congress, with the cooperation of the 
executive departments, has been making 
good progress in developing, in a some- 
what cautious and deliberate manner, 
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our recreational facilities for this and 
succeeding generations. 

The report at page 3 states: 

In 1954, the National Park Service was 
again asked what were the remaining oppor- 
tunities to preserve desirable stretches on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts, not only for their 
scenic and recreational values, but also for 
preservation of botanic and animal com- 
munities of significance. 


I read further from the report: 

A second, similar survey of 1,700 miles of 
Pacific coastline was released by the Na- 
tional Park Service in 1959, including 241 
miles of shoreline on the Channel Islands off 
California. 

The Great Lakes—Superior, Michigan, 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario—have 5,500 miles 
of shoreline. 

In its third major shoreline study of this 
“fourth shore” the National Park Service 
reported 66 areas of significance for acquisi- 
tion for public use, rating 5, with 118 miles 
of shoreline, worthy of national status— 
Pigeon Point, the Huron Mountains, the 
Pictured Rocks, Sleeping Bear, and Indiana 
Dunes. 


In addition to this activity by the Park 
Service, I am sure there is comparable 
activity by the U.S. Forest Service with 
respect to the public domain included 
within the forest boundaries. The In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
which has reported the pending bill, 
within recent weeks has seen successful 
consummation also of a bill to create 
the Cape Cod Seashore Area and re- 
ported the Point Reyes Seashore Park in 
California, north of San Francisco. 

The chairman of the Public Lands 
Subcommittee stated a few moments ago 
that action probably will be taken this 
week by his subcommittee and by the 
full Interior Committee on the proposal 
to establish the Padre Island recreational 
area in Texas on the Gulf of Mexico. 

I maintain that great progress has 
been made. While I can see consider- 
able merit in the pending program, as 
represented in the proposed legislation, 
I believe the timing is entirely wrong. 
I am not one of those who in a spirit 
of subservience respond to every request 
made by our Commander in Chief. 
However it seems to me that in the past 
few months an appeal has been made to 
strengthen our national preparedness. 
There has been a calling up of young 
Americans in our Reserve units. Re- 
cently the Defense Department was given 
authority to add 10,000 civilian em- 
ployees to the Defense Department, and 
within the past few days another 10,000 
employees were authorized to be added 
to the rolls of that department. 

Not much money is involved in the 
pending bill, but certainly it creates 
psychologically the situation that Ameri- 
cans do not have to be concerned about 
austerity, contrary to the point the 
President featured in his inaugural ad- 
dress. Apparently we are more con- 
cerned about recreation. While we play, 
perhaps the Russians will work. Then 
some day we must realize that we do 
not build up effective national prepared- 
ness by appealing to the people to give 
emphasis to recreation at a time of na- 
tional crisis involving national survival. 

I did not intend to belabor this point. 
I know that I sound a discordant note. 
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I am as much concerned about young 
Americans and about the coming genera- 
tions, and providing the kind of na- 
tional preparedness that will make it 
possible for them to live in this country 
and to work and to play, as are the 
ardent advocates of recreation, who say, 
“we do not have to worry about any- 
thing; just play, play, and play some 
more.” That is being said at a time 
when we are facing a crisis in Latin 
America, Asia, Africa, Europe, and 
everywhere else in the world. 

So the call for patriotism in this coun- 
try is to emphasize day by day and week 
by week the necessity of providing more 
recreation for Americans and psycho- 
logically to discourage them from giving 
priority to national defense. 

That is the reason, along with the need 
of waiting for the report of the Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission, why 
I cannot support the pending bill, 
whereas I might do so very vigorously at 
@ more appropriate time. 

Tne PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill (S. 543) was passed. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





SALINE WATER CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of calendar 763, S. 2156. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2156) to expand and extend the saline 
water conversion program being con- 
ducted by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with amendmenis on page 2, line 8, after 
the word “thereto”, to insert “‘As used 
in this Act, the term ‘saline water’ in- 
cludes sea water, brackish water, and 
other mineralized or chemically charged 
water, and the term ‘United States’ ex- 
tends to and includes the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and the territories and possessions 
of the United States.”; on page 4, line 
11, after the word “cause”, to strike out 
“on-ite” and insert ‘‘on-site’’; on page 5, 
after line 13, to insert: 

(b) All research within the United States 
contracted for, sponsored, cosponsored, or 
authorized under authority of this Act, shall 
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be provided for in such manner that all in- 
formation, uses, products, processes, patents, 
and other developments resulting from such 
research developed by Government expendi- 
ture will (with such exceptions and limita- 
tions, if any, as the Secretary may find to be 
necessary in the interest of national defense) 
be available to the general public. This sub- 
section shall not be construed as to deprive 
the owner of any background patent relating 
thereto of such rights as he may have there- 
under. 


On page 6, line 14, after the word ‘“‘ap- 
propriated’’, to strike out ‘“‘such sums” 
and insert “$75,000,000”; on page 7, line 
6, after the word “further’’, to strike out 
“That contracts or agreements made in 
pursuance of this proviso shall provide 
that the results or information devel- 
oped in connection therewith shall be 
available without cost to the program 
in the United States herein authorized” 
and insert “That every such contract or 
agreement made with any public or pri- 
vate agency in a foreign country shall 
contain provisions effective to insure that 
the results or information developed in 
connection therewith shall be available 
without cost to the United States for the 
use of the United States throughout the 
world and for the use of the general pub- 
lic within the United States.”, on page 
9, after line 13, to strike out: 


TITLE I1I—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF CONVERSION PLANTS 


Declaration of policy 


Sec. 301. It is the purpose of this title to 
stimulate, through cooperative arrangements 
with water supply utilities serving the pub- 
lic, the construction of plants for the pro- 
duction, from sea water or brackish water, 
of water that is suitable for municipal or 
other beneficial consumptive uses, and there- 
by make maximum use of the research for 
the development and utilization of saline 
waters that is authorized by the Act of 
July 3, 1952, and maximum use of the dem- 
onstration plan program authorized by the 
joint resolution of September 2, 1958. 


Application for financial assistance 


Sec. 302. (a) Any State, or political sub- 
division or agency thereof, or publicly or pri- 
vately owned utility organization (any such 
entity being hereinafter referred to as “or- 
ganization”) may submit to the Secretary of 
the Interior, in such form as the Secretary 
may prescribe, an application for a loan, 
or an offer to sell to the United States secu- 
rities of the organization, to finance the de- 
sign and construction of a plant to produce, 
from sea water or brackish water, water that 
is suitable for municipal, industrial, do- 
mestic, or other beneficial consumptive use. 

(b) Any application for a loan or offer to 
sell securities hereunder shall include a 
showing that the organization (1) holds or 
can acquire, pursuant to State law, all lands 
and interests in land, and rights to the use 
of water, which are necessary for the suc- 
cessful construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the plant, and (2) demonstrates 
ability and willingness to finance by other 
means the portion of the cost of design and 
construction that is not covered by the loan 
application or offer to sell securities. 

(c) No application for a loan or offer to sell 
securities under this section shall be ap- 
proved in an amount which exceeds 90 per 
centum of the estimated cost of design and 
construction, exclusive of land and water 
costs. 

(dad) As used in this section, the term 
“State” includes any of the Several States 
of the United States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and any of the territorial pos- 
sessions of the United States. 
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Terms applicable to loans or purchases 

Sec. 303. The Secretary of the Interior may 
negotiate and execute an agreement with 
the organization which shall set out, among 
other things: 

(1) the maximum amount of the loan or 
the securities to be purchased; 

(2) the time and method for making the 
money available to the organization; 

(3) a plan for the repayment of the loan 
in not more than forty years in periodic in- 
stallments that need not necessarily be in 
equal amounts, and for the payment of in- 
terest on unamortized balances, at a rate 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury; 
or in the case of an offer to sell securities, 
a plan of redemption that is consistent with 
the foregoing requirements with respect to 
a loan; 

(4) provisions for assuring and securing 
the prompt repayment of the loan and inter- 
est or for the redemption of the securities; 
and 

(5) provisions making the liability of the 
United States under the agreement contin- 
gent upon the availability of appropriations 
for the purpose. 


Use of plants for which assistance is 
extended 


Sec. 304. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to contract with a borrower under 
this title for the use of the borrower’s plant 
facilities to further the demonstration pro- 
gram authorized by title II of this Act, and 
the Act of July 3, 1952 (66 Stat. 328), and to 
provide in the contract for a credit on the 
organization’s loan, or for a cancellation of 
its securities, as compensation to the bor- 
rower for the use made of its facilities in 
connection with such programs, 

Authorization for appropriations 

Sec. 305. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title, and any 
such appropriation shall remain available 
until expended. 


On page 12, after line 21, to strike 
out: 

TITLE IV—GRANTS AND CONTRACTS 

Sec. 401. It is the purpose of this title 
to cooperatively assist in assuring that ample 
potable water is made available to cities and 
communities where economic growth has 
been retarded or where the public health 
and welfare is endangered by the lack of 
sufficient natural fresh water of a quantity 
and quality suitable to meet municipal water 
supply requirements. 

Sec. 402. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to make grants for the con- 
struction of saline water conversion plants 
or to negotiate contracts with any State, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, a territorial 
possession, or political subdivision or agency 
thereof, or a publicly or privately owned 
utility organization (any such entity being 
hereinafter referred to as “organization”) 
in order that the organization may provide 
adequate water suitable for municipal. in- 
dustrial, domestic, or other beneficial con- 
sumptive use. 

(b) Grants for saline water conversion 
facilities are to be made only after it has 
been ascertained that other sources of suit- 
able natural water supplies are not available 
to the city or community making such ap- 
plication. In addition, grants will be made 
only to those cities or communities where 
the existing fresh water supply is inadequate 
and where a saline waterplant would not be 
geographically, technically, and economically 
justified, but would also serve to advance 
science and technology in the field of saline 
water conversion. 

Sec. 408. Any application for a grant here- 
under shall include (1) a showing that the 
organization is in need of supplemental 
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supplies of fresh water, (2) a showing that 
additional natural s of fresh water 
are not readily available, (3) the cost and 
quality of present supplies of fresh water, 
(4) the estimated cost of new sources of fresh 
water including (a) the cost of development, 
and (b) the cost and quality of delivered 
water, (5) an estimate of the amount of ad- 
ditional water required to meet anticipated 
demands, and (6) a price that the organiza- 
tion can afford to pay for potable water. 

Sec. 404. (a) A grant to an organization 
pursuant to this title may cover necessary 
capital investment of saline water conversion 
facilities in an amount great enough to re- 
duce the organization’s cost of the product 
water to an economically competitive price, 
but a grant may not exceed 90 per centum of 
the total investment; 

(b) A contract with an organization ne- 
gotiated pursuant to this title may provide 
for a Federal payment for the cost of prod- 
uct water obtained from the conversion fa- 
cility that is in excess of a fair and equitable 
price, mutually agreed upon the organiza- 
tion and the Secretary. 

Sec. 405. Any organization that receives a 
grant or contract under the provisions of 
this title shall be required to provide operat- 
ing, engineering, and economic data as may 
be set forth in the agreement with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in order that this 
information may be used to further the de- 
velopment of low-cost saline water conver- 
sion processes in the national interest. 

Sec. 406. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this title, 
with such funds to remain available until 
expended. 


And on page 15, line 5, to change the 
title number from “V” to “IIT”; so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—SALINE WATER RESEARCH 


SecTIon 1. The Act of July 3, 1952 (66 Stat. 
$28), as amended (42 U.S.C. 1951-1958), is 
further amended to read as follows: 

“SECTION 1. In view of the increasing 
shortage of usable surface and ground water 
in many parts of the Nation and the im- 
portance of finding new sources of supply 
to meet its present and future water needs, 
it is the policy of the Congress to provide 
for the development of practicable low-cost 
means for the large-scale production of 
water of a quality suitable for municipal, 
industrial, agricultural, and other beneficial 
consumptive uses from sea and other saline 
waters and other mineralized or chemically 
charged waters, and for studies and research 
related thereto. As used in this Act, the 
term ‘saline water’ includes sea water, 
brackish water, and other mineralized or 
chemically charged water, and the term 
‘United States’ extends to and includes the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the territories and posses- 
sions of the United States. 

“Sec. 2. In order to accomplish the pur- 
poses of this Act, the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall— 

“{a) conduct, encourage, and promote 
fundamental scientific engineering research 
and basic studies to develop the best and 
most economical processes and methods for 
converting saline and brackish water into 
water suitable for beneficial consumptive 
purposes; 

“(b) conduct engineering research and 
technical development work to determine, 
by laboratory and pilot plant testing, the re- 
sults of the research and studies aforesaid in 
order to develop processes and plant designs 
to the point where they can de demonstrated 
on a large and practical scale; 

“(c) study methods for the recovery and 
marketing of byproducts resulting from the 
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production of water for the purpose of 
ascertaining the possibilities of offsetting the 
costs of such production by commercially 


valuable byproducts; and 
“(d) undertake economic studies and sur- 


beneficial consumptive purposes by the lead- 
ing saline water processes employed in vari- 
ous geographical areas in the United States. 

“Sec. 8. In carrying out his functions un- 
der section 2 of this Act, the Secretary 
may— 

“(a) make grants to educational institu- 
tions and scientific organizations and enter 
into contracts with such institutions and 
organizations and with industrial or engi- 
neering firms; 

“(b) acquire the services of chemists, 
physicists, engineers, and other personnel; 

“(c) utilize the facilities of Federal scien- 
tific laboratories; 

“(d) establish and operate necessary facil- 
ities and test sites at which to carry on the 
continuous research, testing, development, 
and programing necessary to effectuate the 
purposes of this title; 

“(e) acquire secret processes, technical 
data, inventions, patent applications, pat- 
ents, licenses, land and interests in land (in- 
cluding water rights), plants and facilities 
and other property or rights by purchase, li- 
cense, lease, or donation; 

“(f) assemble and maintain pertinent and 
current scientific literature, both domestic 
and foreign, and issue bibliographical data 
with respect thereto; 

“(g) cause on-site inspections to be made 
of promising projects, domestic and foreign, 
and, in the case of projects located in the 
United States, cooperate and participate in 
their development in instances in which the 
purposes of this Act shall be served 
thereby; 

“(h) foster and participate in national 
and international conferences relating to 
saline water conversion; 

“(i) coordinate, correlate, and publish in- 
formation obtained with a view to advancing 
the development of low-cost saline water 
conversion projects; and 

“(j) cooperate with other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, with State and local 
departments, agencies, and instrumental- 
ities, and with interested persons, firms, 
institutions, and organizations. 

“Szc. 4. (a) Research activities undertaken 
by the Secretary shall be coordinated or con- 
ducted jointly with the Department of De- 
fense to the end that developments under 
this Act which are primarily of a civil nature 
will contribute to the defense of the Nation 
and that developments which are primarily 
of a military nature will, to the greatest 

le extent compatible with military 
and security requirements. be available to 
advance the purposes of this Act and to 
strengthen the civil economy of the Nation. 
The fullest cooperation by and with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the De- 
partment of State, and other concerned 
agencies shall also be carried out in the 
interest of achieving the objectives of this 
Act. 
“(b) All research within the United States 
contracted for, sponsored, cosponsored, or 
authorized under authority of this Act, shall 
be provided for in such manner that all in- 
formation, uses, products, processes, patents, 
and other developments resulting from such 
research developed by Government expendi- 
ture will (with such exceptions and limita- 
tions, if any, as the Secretary may find to be 
necessary in the interest of national defense) 
be available to the general public. This sub- 
section shall not be construed as to deprive 
the owner of any background patent relating 
thereto of such rights as he may have there- 
under, 

“Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary may dispose of 
water and byproducts resulting from his op- 
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erations under this Act. All moneys received 
from tions under this section shall be 
paid into the Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. 

“(b) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to alter existing law with respect to 
the ownership and control of water. 

“Src. 6. The shall make reports 
to the President and the Congress at the be- 
ginning of each regular session of the action 
taken or instituted by him under the pro- 
visions of this Act. Any such report may in- 
clude recommendations for further legisla- 
tion. 

“Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Interior may 
issue rules and regulations to effectuate the 
purposes of this Act. 

“Sec. 8. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $75,000,000, to remain available 
until expended, as may be necessary (a) to 
carry out the provisions of this Act during 
the fiscal years 1962 to 1971, inclusive; (b) to 
finance, for not more than two years beyond 
the end of said period, such grants, con- 
tracts, cooperative agreements, and studies 
as may theretofore have been undertaken 
pursuant to this Act; and (c) to finance, for 
not more than three years beyond the end 
of said period, such activities as are required 
to correlate, coordinate, and round out the 
results and research undertaken pursuant to 
this Act: Provided, That funds available in 
any one year for research and development 
may, subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State to assure that such activities 
are consistent with the foreign policy objec- 
tives of the United States, be expended in 
cooperation with public or private agencies 
in foreign countries in the development of 
processes useful to the program in the United 
States: And provided further, That every 
such contract or agreement made with any 
public or private agency in a foreign country 
shall contain provisions effective to insure 
that the results or information developed in 
connection therewith shall be available with- 
out cost to the United States for the use of 
the United States throughout the world and 
for the use of the general public within the 
United States.” 


TITLE Il—DEMONSTRATION PLANTS 


Sec. 210. The joint resolution of September 
2, 1958 (72 Stat. 1706), is amended as follows: 
(a) Subsection 1(c) is amended to read: 

“(c) As used in this joint resolution, the 
term ‘demonstration plant’ means a plant of 
sufficient size and capacity to establish on 
a day-to-day operating basis the optimum 
attainable reliability, engineering, operating, 
and economic potential of the particular sea 
water conversion process or the brackish 
water treatment process, including varia- 
tions and combinations thereof, selected by 
the Secretary of the Interior for utilization in 
such plant.” 

(b) The following new subsection 1(d) is 
added: 

“(d) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Act of July 3, 1952, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
1951-1958) , and in accordance with this joint 
resolution, to provide for the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of additional 
demonstration plants for the production, 
from sea water or brackish water, of water 
suitable for agricultural, industrial, munici- 
pal, and other beneficial consumptive uses. 
Some of such demonstration plants shall be 
capable of producing not to exceed fifty mil- 
lion gallons per day, in order to demonstrate 
the complete operating and economic po- 
tentials of the most advanced saline water 
processes. Wherever possible such demon- 
stration plants shall be established in co- 
operation with a State or a political sub- 
division thereof that participates in other 
saline water programs.” 

({c) Section 4 is amended to read: 

“The authority of the Secretary of the In- 
terior under this joint resolution to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain demonstration 
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plants shall terminate upon the expiration of 
fifteen years after the date on which this 
joint resolution is approved. Upon the ex- 
piration of a period deemed adequate for 
demonstration purposes of each plant, but 
not to exceed such fifteen-year period, the 
Secretary shall proceed as promptly as prac- 
ticable to dispose of any plants so construct- 
ed by sale to the highest bidder, or as may 
otherwise be directed by Act of Congress. 
Upon such sale, there shall be returned to 
any State or public agency which has con- 
tributed financial assistance under section 3 
of this joint resolution a proper share of the 
net proceeds of the sale.” 

(d) Section 7 is amended to read: 

“There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of the demonstration plants and for 
the administration of the program au- 
thorized by this resolution.” 


TITLE III—ASSISTANCE TO OTHER AGENCIES OF 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Sec. 501. It is the purpose of this title to 
provide technical and other assistance to de- 
partments, agencies, bureaus, and compo- 
nents of the Federal Government toward the 
establishment of land-based saline water 
conversion plants throughout the world 
where there are limited other sources of fresh 
water supply and where national defense and 
the interests and benefits to mankind are 
enhanced thereby. 

Sec. 502. The Secretary of Defense (in- 
cluding subdivisions thereof) and the heads 
of other concerned agencies shall seek the 
cooperation and assistance of the Secretary 
of the Interior in the design, construction, 
and operation of land-based saline water 
conversion plants for the purpose of utiliza- 
tion of saline water as a strategic water sup- 
ply resource in the defense of the United 
States. 

Sec. 503. The Secretary of State, whenever 
he deems it appropriate in order to accom- 
plish the objectives of any Act of Congress 
designed to assist in the economic develop- 
ment of foreign nations, shall seek the co- 
operation and assistance of the Secretary of 
the Interior in establishing saline water 
conversion plants in those areas of the world 
where natural supplies of fresh water are in 
limited supply. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
bill has been made the unfinished busi- 
ness. There will be no debate on the 
measure tonight. It is quite possible that 
tomorrow it will be laid aside to enable 
the Senate to return to the considera- 
tion of other matters. 





AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
TO MEET DURING SENATE SES- 
SION ON WEDNESDAY MORNING 
NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, af- 
ter consultation with the distinguished 
minority leader, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare be permitted to sit dur- 
ing the session of the Senate on the 
morning of Wednesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TO MEET DURING SENATE SES- 
SION TOMORROW 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished majority leader agree to a 
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unanimous-consent request to have the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
meet tomorrow morning for the purpose 
of considering the very important pro- 
posed election law, in which the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Keatinc] is interested? The 
hearing relates to the constitutional 
amendment providing voting privileges 
for the citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
anticipate no difficulty in according the 
committee the right to sit during the 
session of the Senate. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, because 
of the persuasion of the able Senator 
from Nevada and the able majority 
leader, I shall not object, but seeing my 
Republican leader now in the Chamber, 
I simply look to him and ask him 
whether he concurs in the request. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I fully concur. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The concurrence is 
unanimous on this side of the aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the distinguished 
Senators for the favorable action they 
have taken. 





ERADICATION OF GRASSROOTS 
ANTI-COMMUNIST DRIVE AND 
GAGGING OF MILITARY SPEAK- 
ERS3 AND SEMINARS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate has performed an invaluable 
service by making public the testimony 
of Mr. Edward Hunter and the docu- 
mentation of Mr. Hunter’s testimony. 
Mr. Hunter has authoritatively described 
in detail both the method of operation of 
communism in the United States today 
and the circles utilized by Communists 
to conduct their campaign of psycholog- 
ical warfare. 

Mr. Hunter’s experience in this field 
is extensive, as is appreciated by all of 
those familiar with his published works, 
both in the field of Communist propa- 
ganda and psychological war. Among 
the published works of Mr. Hunter are 
“Brainwashing in Red China,” “Brain- 
washing: From Pavlov to Powers,” “The 
Story of Mary Liu,” “The Black Book 
on Red China,” and “The Past Present.” 
Particularly pertinent to the testimony 
given by Mr. Hunter to the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee are his books on 
brainwashing. In “Brainwashing: From 
Pavlov to Powers,” Mr. Hunter in the 
last chapter of this book points out the 
vulnerability of Americans to Commu- 
nist brainwashing techniques and 
stresses the need for anti-Communist 
educational efforts in our own country. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the last chapter of 
“Brainwashing: From Pavlov to Powers,” 
entitled “Now It’s Our Turn,” be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the chapter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Now It’s Our TURN—WE ApDopT A CODE 


When this book originally appeared, after 
our exchange of war prisoners at Panmun- 
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jom, under the title “Brainwashing: The 
Story of Men Who Defied It,” it ended with 
the preceding chapter. The dismal exhibi- 
tion put on in a Moscow court in mid-1960 
by the American pilot, Francis Gary Powers, 
and its sinister ramifications, impels the re- 
publication of this book, retitled and with 
this new concluding chapter. 

When “Brainwashing” was first published, 
I felt sure that one of its theses that would 
certainly go unquestioned was the underly- 
ing importance of a man’s convictions in his 
maintenance of mental stamina. Not only 
has this been questioned, but some people 
have violently rejected it. My first experi- 
ence of this kind was on the “Tex and Jinx” 
radio show in New York. The outstanding 
liberal lawyer, Morris Ernst, who had just re- 
turned from a trip to the Soviet Union, 
shared the program with me. Tex McCrary 
asked me how brainwashing could be re- 
sisted. When I mentioned a man’s convic- 
tions as his strongest defense, Mr. Ernst 
reacted at once and loudly: “I don’t believe 
convictions have anything to do with it,” he 
cried into the microphone. 

In a talk before an adult education class 
in Great Neck, N.Y., I mentioned faith as a 
strength-bestowing element. Two women 
bent toward each other over the aisle and 
one said, “What can he mean by ‘faith’? 
Surely he can’t be talking about religion.” “I 
don’t understand what he means by it, 
either,” the other replied. They were middle- 
class mothers. What do parents with that 
outlook teach their children? 

These were two of innumerable illustra- 
tions I came across of the softening up of 
American character, the primary process in 
brainwashing. The same people who had 
said that Mao Tse-tung was no Communist, 
only an agrarian reformer, were now insist- 
ing that brainwashing meant only its indoc- 
trination process, with physical atrocities. 
This left the field open for the softening up 
process, the only one in which the Reds are 
interested at this time in the United States. 
We are fast submitting to it as a nation. 

These reactions in America seem to indi- 
cate that the enlisted men and officers who 
fell into Red hands in Korea were a repre- 
sentative segment of our people. Their vul- 
nerabilities were those of the population gen- 
erally. The distinction was that they were 
caught. 

This corrosion of American character was 
documented vividly in the searing facts col- 
lected by Maj. William E. Mayer, a neuro- 
psychiatrist of the U.\S. Army Medical Corps, 
who was sent abroad for a special study of 
the returnees. He cited the failure, unique 
in our history, of any captured American to 
escape. Yet few guards were posted at the 
POW camps. (In one instance there were 
6 guards for 600 Americans, and this with- 
out barbed wire, searchlight, or any of the 
other equipment usual for a detention area.) 
Three thousand of more than 7,000 Ameri- 
cans died in captivity, whereas out of 229 
captured Turks, almost all sick and wounded, 
all 229 survived. The difference was in 
morale and resistance: a reflection of the 
sense of values taught from the cradle up. 
Captured Americans discarded discipline, and 
made personal advantage—a dog-eat-dog 
policy—their sole criterion of conduct, 
whereas each Turk was sure of the tender 
care and protection of his fellows, and found 
refuge in his convictions. By defying death, 
displaying a readiness to die, the Turks 
lived; by fearing death, being unwilling to 
die, Americans perished. 

Major Mayer disclosed in a lengthy inter- 
view in the U.S. News & World Report of 
February 24, 1956, that a third of the cap- 
tured Americans collaborated to some extent 
with the enemy, at least to the degree of 
signing “peace” petitions. 

The available information that could have 
prepared them to face the ordeal of capture 
was hushed up, first because of our effort to 
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get along with the Communists, and then 
because of our desire not to annoy them dur- 
ing negotiations. 

A Washington Embassy official informed 
me that somewhere between the White House 
and the Pentagon, when orders were issued 
to suppress all reference to Red atrocities 
in Korea, someone included brainwashing 
in the injunction, on the correct but un- 
fortunate premise that it, too, was an atroc- 
ity. Our Korean command officially asked 
that the book “Brainwashing in Red China” 
be put into the book kits for the troops. It 
never got there. The high officer in charge 
couldn’t find out why when he returned to 
Washington. 

Meanwhile. Red China, backstopped by 
Moscow, was broadcasting peace petitions 
and germ warfare confessions by American 
POW’s. A movie of the confessions was dis- 
tributed in Asia, Africa, and anywhere else 
that it could be shown secretly or by invi- 
tation. Our official reaction was to make 
believe all this didn’t exist, thus in effect 
collaborating with the Communists in their 
propaganda maneuver. Our Government 
took the stand that the charges were s0 
patently untrue that they were unworthy of 
refutation. This, likewise, played into 
enemy hands; Red propaganda made sure 
that our official silence looked like a form 
of confession. American POW’s were dis- 
couraged and misled by it. Some found 
justification in it for acceding to Red de- 
mands. “Why didn’t Washington give us a 
lead if it wanted us to deny those things?” 
they asked. 

Our negative approach, utterly contrary to 
our traditions of “open skies” on informa- 
tion, was not the result of any planning, 
but the consequence of hesitation and infil- 
tration. We had been maneuvered into dis- 
carding our historic adherence to principles, 
substituting for it a popularity race in inter- 
national affairs. 

Information coming to the Pentagon made 
it evident that the Chinese Communists 
were preparing a major propaganda coup. 
What it was was not difficult to figure out 
from the pro-Red broadcasts being attrib- 
uted to American captives, and the pro-Red 
propaganda in the letters from GI’s that 
wives and mothers were taking to the FBI; 
letters that caused the women to say that 
some strange and vicious influence was being 
exerted on their sons and husbands. 

After the information that could have 
made the situation understandable had been 
hushed up for so long, we now issued un- 
certain warnings of Red trickery, but much 
too late for them to be intelligently digested. 
The taboo word “brainwashing” began to ap- 
pear, but no information explaining it. 
Readers suddenly came upon headlines such 
as “U.S. Plans Rewashing of Washed Brains,” 
and were understandably repelled. They 
found incomprehensible such leading para- 
graphs as: “Army Officials said today they are 
ready to administer an immediate psycho- 
logical antidote to any released Korean war 
prisoners whose minds have been poisoned 
by Communist propaganda. A _ carefully 
thought-out program has been set up to 
‘reorient’ them to the American way of life, 
and to help them discover for themselves 
how the Communists have dinned lies into 
their ears during their months of captivity.” 

Tabloids appeared with enormous, black 
headlines reading: “Brainwashed POW’s 
Reach United States.” One news agency 
spoke of a “mystery plane” that was taking 
returnees from Little Switch to Valley Forge 
Hospital in Pennsylvania “for psychologi- 
cal treatment.” Another referred to “a cloak 
of military secrecy” over returnees, who were 
called “victims of Communist brainwash 
propaganda” by the Air Force. 

The identical organs that had suppressed 
the background information which would 
have made this comprehensible were quick 
with interviews saying not to believe any of 
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it, that it was a dirty smear on our heroes. 
A number of sociologists lent academic 
standing to this campaign of refutation, 
after having fought a rearguard battle to 
hush up the word “brainwashing.” Indig- 
nant editorials appeared demanding “an 
apology from the Pentagon,” and Congress- 
men attacked “Army bungling.” The re- 
sult, of course, was the usual: a retreat to 
hush-hush. 

Yet a miracle had taken place in the 
POW camps, something of which every Amer- 
ican could have been proud. Although just 
as uninformed as their buddies, a fair num- 
ber of men (labeled “reactionaries” by the 
Reds) had nonetheless preserved their own 
and their country’s honor, and had mapped 
out the road to survival: they knew the face 
of communism and were determined to de- 
scribe it. Only then would their sufferings 
not have been in vain. Some told me they 
had preserved themselves from collapse by 
clinging to this objective. 

The red carpet was almost literally thrown 
out for them when they alighted back home 
from ship or plane. They were received by 
brass bands, wined and dined, and photo- 
graphed—and then whisked away from re- 
porters to scattered posts and forbidden to 
speak out; unlike the period of Little Switch, 
in the time of Big Switch we had the situa- 
tion under control. Those few who had 
been able to slip out some pictures of the true 
situation were railroaded to faraway posts. 
Hurt, angry, and well knowing the tragic 
consequences of a blind, negative policy, the 
bulk of these highest caliber, war-tested offi- 
cers left the service as soon as they could 
arrange it; practically all the airmen did 
sO. 
What stunned them, too, was what seemed 
to them to be a whitewash of the progres- 
sives, as the Reds called those who had 
abetted the Communist cause. The most 
notorious of the latter were quickly de- 
mobilized or otherwise put beyond the reach 
of prosecution. 

Unknown to the resisters, while they were 
still in captivity, a scene took place in the 
Pentagon that could have been a turning 
point in our history, and may yet be so if 
sufficient people are alerted to it. At the 
time, I was a consultant on mind warfare, 
employed by the Air Force. The incident 
was a matter of public concern, unrelated to 
military secrets. 

High-level officers from all the services oc- 
cupied both sides of the traditional long 
and narrow green table for several days of 
analysis of what was occurring in the Com- 
munist-run POW camps. It became evident 
that this reflected character, directly involv- 
ing home, school, and church. Character 
had deteriorated. For the first time in our 
history, a code of conduct was ultimately 
drawn up for our Armed Forces. President 
Eisenhower proclaimed it, along with ex- 
planatory material and the text of the re- 
port made by an Advisory Committee on 
Prisoners of War for the then Secretary of 
Defense Charles E. Wilson. Here is the 
code: 

“1. I am an American fighting man. I 
serve in the forces which guard my country 
and our way of life. I am prepared to give 
my life in their defense. 

“2. I will never surrender of my own free 
will. If in command I will never surrender 
my men while they still have the means to 
resist. 

“3. If I am captured I will continue to re- 
sist by all means available. I will make 
every effort to escape and aid others to escape. 
I will accept neither parole nor special favor 
from the enemy. 

“4. If I become a prisoner of war, I will 
keep faith with my fellow prisoners. I will 
give no information nor take part in any 
action which might be harmful to my com- 
rades. If I am senior, I will take command. 
If not I will obey the lawful orders of those 
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appointed over me and will back them up in 
every way. 

“5. When questioned, should I become a 
prisoner of war, I am bound to give only 
name, rank, service number, and date of 
birth. I will evade answering further ques- 
tions to the utmost of my ability. I will 
make no oral or written statements disloyal 
to my country and its allies or harmful to 
their cause. 

“6. I will never forget that I am an Amer- 
ican fighting man, responsible for my ac- 
tions, and dedicated to the principles which 
made my country free. I will trust in my 
God and in the United States of America.” 

Some time later I met one of the officers 
who had been intimately involved in these 
proceedings. “Some of us who followed it 
through from the beginning waited outside 
Secretary Wilson’s office that day while he 
was deciding whether to approve the 
advisory committee report,” he told me. 
“We were so tense we could hardly speak. 
The tension had been unbearable, the pres- 
sures unbelievable. When the door opened 
and we were informed that he had signed the 
document, tears gushed from some eyes; I 
admit from mine.” 

Some years elapsed before I saw him again. 
In contrast to his previous exuberance, he 
was now downcast as we walked along a 
Virginia street. “I can’t put my finger on 
it, but it was as if nothing had happened,” 
he said. “As if it were a dream. Once the 
documents were signed and proclaimed, they 
were filed away, then that was the end of 
them. I never thought it possible. The pro- 
gram that was to restore American stamina 
and teach our forces to understand the wiles 
of communism has been sabotaged. I am 
terribly fearful for our future.” 

The commander of a small airbase told me 
that discipline at his training center had 
been destroyed because every time an effort 
was made to implement any provision in the 
new program, it was stymied in some way or 
other. This was the shadow world of the 
committee system. 

When an attempt was made to simulate 
prison camp conditions, in order to acquaint 
trainees with what they would confront if 
captured, it was publicly exposed as harsh, 
and was hastily abolished. 

Education concerning communism was 
harassed until it became vague and dealt only 
in generalities. One could be against sin, 
but not against any particular sin. The with- 
drawal of the Air Center Training Manual 
early in 1960 was an instance of how brazenly 
this suppression operated. The Defense De- 
partment admitted it had ordered the manual 
destroyed without regard to the truth or 
falsity of the statements made in it. The 
charges in the manual were undoubtedly 
true, it was admitted. Members of the House 
of Representatives, who were making an in- 
quiry into the affair, were told that training 
on such matters “must not include the spe- 
cific”; probably the most revealing declara- 
tion made. We teach our students that 
generalities should not be believed, and to 
insist on the specific. With generalities and 
the specific both excluded, the only alterna- 
tive was to avoid the subject entirely, leav- 
ing the explaining to the Communists by 
default. The policy of being all things to 
all men and making popularity the objective 
of policy, took precedence over the teaching 
of mental stamina and character. 

That was the situation later in 1960, when 
the Powers case erupted in an environment 
made artificially calm by the use of two 
Communist code words, “peaceful coexist- 
ence,” mystically repeated like a spell. 


THE POWERS CASE 


Francis Gary Powers stood in the dock in 
the heavily chandeliered Hall of Columns 
of the House of Unions in Moscow on August 
17, 18, and 19, of 1960. He had flown some 
of America’s most needed cold war missions, 
on which the survival of the free world 
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might well hinge. He had been equipped 
with everything of a physical nature for 
which a need could be foreseen. Had he 
possessed the will he might have made that 
the date of his rebirth, and perhaps that of 
his country’s as well. Powers needed only 
to have shouted his defiance to have become 
an ageless war hero, and an inspiration to 
all peoples. One need only recall the con- 
duct of Communists and patriots who were 
put on trial, the Dimitroffs and the Nathan 
Hales of history, to realize what great use 
can be made of such a forum. 

The Soviet Union wanted the world to 
see Powers as the image of the United States, 
and to believe that it was America on trial. 
We officially disregarded this brazen ma- 
neuver; what a difference there would have 
been had we been morally prepared to meet 
this challenge. We ought not be surprised 
that others saw in Powers the image of his 
country and a manifestation of its sense of 
values. The question in their minds was not 
whether he was formally delegated to repre- 
sent the United States, but whether he was 
the typical American of 1960. We may not 
like the image, yet there it stared back at us, 
like our face in the mirror. 

Powers might have stepped forth from a 
POW camp in North Korea back in 1953, for 
all the knowledge he showed of the ways and 
wiles of the Communists. The intervening 
years had been brushed away, as if we had 
learned nothing from that dreary experience. 
One new code and its accompanying docu- 
ments had only lulled the American public’s 
anxieties, not provided the internal reforms 
promised. 

No more depressing display of a lack of 
motivation can be imagined than that given 
by Powers. He told the court he “felt very 
lucky” to get a job with Central Intelligence 
Agency—not because it provided an enviable 
opportunity to serve his country, and to help 
preserve the freedoms for which other coun- 
trymen had suffered and died—but because 
his pay would equal that of the chief pilot 
of a commercial airline. “I was pleased with 
the idea of flying service with a big salary,” 
he said. Nowhere in his testimony was there 
any allusion to patriotism. He was not even 
an adventurer. He could not have better 
filled the role that the Kremlin gave him: 
that of an individual activated by the desire 
for money and bodily comforts. 

The Communists had two psychological ob- 
jectives. We should have known them; they 
did not differ from what they had been all 
along. The same method had been used in 
accusation meetings against missionaries and 
foreign educators by Red China. 

The immediate goal was humiliation. The 
accused, as a symbol of his profession and 
his country, must be humiliated. 

Moscow sought to thoroughly humiliate 
Powers, and to transfer this image of dis- 
grace to the whole body of American society. 
Powers’ family was expertly exploited toward 
the same end. Also, the Kremlin was pic- 
tured as the all-powerful father, from whom 
all favors flowed and to whom submission 
must be shown. Nothing that Powers said 
or did conflicted with this part of the image, 
nor did anything said by our State De- 
partment. Our treaty with the USSR. 
guarantees us the right to contact any Amer- 
ican prisoner; Washington avoided unpleas- 
antness by simply not bringing it up. Only 
in one heroic gesture did the American Gov- 
ernment act with dignity. This was when 
Washington admitted the espionage char- 
acter of the flight, blamed Soviet aggressive 
acts, and declared we would continue over- 
flights as in the past. Unfortunately, the 
forced character of the announcement de- 
tracted from its effect. 

The Kremlin’s second psychological objec- 
tive was a display of weakness on the part 
of the defendant, and an identification of 
this weakness in the world’s eyes with the 
American Nation. In no instance did Powers 
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demonstrate resistance. He declared he had 
no feeling against Soviet Russia. “I never 
took much notice of political things,” he 
said, as if communism were just another 
political philosophy. He declared he had 
never even voted in his own country. In 
commenting on the noiseless pistol found 
among his supplies, he made the amazing 
statement: “Unfortunately nobody but my- 
self knows I could not kill a person, even 
to save my own life. I could not do it.” 
Yet he had been a lieutenant in the Air 
Force. For what sort of combat had he been 
trained? 

His U-2 plane was packed with super- 
secret instrumentation. A cardinal rule is 
that such a plane must never fall into 
enemy hands. It was equipped with ex- 
plosive devices for its destruction. Powers 
had a cunningly contrived poison pin with 
which to take his life if he felt he was be- 
ing broken. The Communists made much 
of his failure to utilize any of this. “Smart 
man,” Khrushchev remarked satirically in 
his speech to the Supreme Soviet. 

Powers never specifically said his plane 
was struck by a rocket. This is particularly 
significant in view of the strange fact of his 
capture alive, and the capture of so much 
equipment intact. Was Powers a sitting 
duck? Had his plane been sabotaged? The 
Peshawar Airport in Pakistan can hardly be 
considered secure from agents. I remem- 
ber wandering into it once when I lost my 
way. 

The political objectives of the Kremlin 
were as definite as their psychological ones. 
The immediate purpose was to provide an 
alibi for torpedoing the summit conference. 
Powers cooperated by assuming that it broke 
up “as a direct result of my flight,” for 
which he felt “sincerely sorry.” The long- 
range political objective was to draw our 
allies away from us by making them mis- 
trust our motivations and lose faith in our 
reliability. Powers accordingly incriminated 
practically every ally we had. 

He spilled out names left and right, nam- 
ing those with whom he had worked in his 
10-10 detachment, officers he had seen there, 
even passing visitors such as Cardinal Spell- 
man. 

All of our friends abroad, involved in these 
operations, must be worrying over what is 
contained in the hundreds, possibly thou- 
sands, of pages of material Powers gave the 
enemy. Only small, selected portions were 
read at the trial. The existence of this great 
mass of unrevealed testimony was made plain 
by references frequently made in the in- 
dictment to four volumes of interrogation 
material, numbering at least hundreds of 
pages each. 

Moscow lost no time in using the evidence 
Powers gave by putting direct pressure on 
other nations. America’s allies were officially 
threatened with rocket attack if they con- 
tinued to permit their soil to be used as 
bases. Jittery England was threatened in 
highly insulting language. 

Powers was brainwashed. As with his 
predecessors in North Korea, the Reds did 
not seek to indoctrinate him, except as this 
might develop naturally in the softening up 
process. Just as did our captured men in 
Korea, he fell into enemy hands with the 
softening up already begun by his own 
country. 

In a press conference the day the trial 
began, President Eisenhower answered the 
first question by saying that the flier’s plea 
of guilty “doesn’t show evidence that he was 
brainwashed.” Because he had not been 
given a massive brain-changing, complete 
with physical torture and drugs, the brain- 
washing was not recognized. Once again 
Eisenhower demonstrated his lack of under- 
standing of modern psychological warfare, 
especially the Communist strategy of mind 
attack. His off-the-cuff reply naively helped 
clear the air for the Communists, giving 
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credence to their twisted language and falsi- 
fications. Nowadays it is as useful to the 
Reds to have brainwashing considered only 
as an indoctrination process, accompanied 
by physical torture, as it was for Mao Tse- 
tung, during the administration of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, to be called an agrarian 
democrat and not a Communist. 

Powers was cut off from contact with 
Americans for 109 days from his capture 
until he was brought into the courtroom. 
He was exposed all this time only to the 
Communist brand of interrogation, which is 
inextricably interwoven with brainwashing. 
Indictment in Russia is practically equiva- 
lent to being found guilty in Western juris- 
prudence. The role of the Soviet defense 
attorney is to determine how the guilty 
individual can be made useful again to the 
party and the state, and to bring out any 
doctrinal considerations in his favor which 
might have political bearing. This is what 
Mikhail I. Grinyov, Powers’ defense attorney, 
did by stressing that Powers came of a 
workingman’s family, that he violated his 
country’s orders by “testimony he had re- 
peatedly given of his own will to the inves- 
tigator,” and particularly by his cryptic ref- 
erence to “the internal change he [Powers] 
had begun to experience since the moment 
he came into contact with Soviet people.” 

The lengthy isolation imposed on prisoners 
is itself a drastic softening up pressure. This 
showed throughout Powers’ own testimony, 
by such telltale remarks as: “I understand 
a lot more now than I did before.” He was 
“profoundly sorry” he had “taken any 
part” in such missions. He was “sincerely 
sorry.’”’ Never once did he hint that his work 
had anything to do with his country’s pro- 
tection, even when his “defense” lawyer casti- 
gated the United States as viciously as did 
the prosecutor. The words Powers did speak 
sounded strangely like the self-accusations 
and confessions that came from brainwashed 
POW’s in Korea. 

In letters received by Barbara, his wife, 
signed by him, he wrote: “Needless to say my 
life would be much different if I had it to 
live over again.” He wrote her of “getting 
more than I can eat and plenty of sleep,” 
that he was “smoking too much—these ciga- 
rettes here are pretty good.” As time went 
on, he was given American novels to read, 
and even a Bible. He told the court: “All 
the time I was treated very nicely.” 

Communist routine is never to give a 
prisoner proper sleep or a balanced diet until 
they had what they want from him. They 
provide ordinary comforts as psychological 
or actual bribery, when they wish to keep a 
prisoner in a state of good will and grati- 
tude, or after they are sure of him. They 
obviously concluded quite soon that Powers 
was giving all they required. 

Nevertheless, on our side of the ledger 
is an incalculable psychological victory, the 
extent of which cannot possibly be assessed 
at this time. The main line of the Moscow- 
Peiping axis, and Khrushchev’s specialized 
mission, has been to remove all hope of as- 
sistance from the peoples on the dark side 
of the Iron and Bamboo Curtains while 
persuading the free world that the popula- 
tions in the Soviet bloc support the Com- 
munist regimes, when in actuality their 
hatred for it is very deepseated. This prop- 
aganda strategy has been progressing ac- 
cording to schedule. Khrushchev’s visit to 
America deflated hopes everywhere within 
the Communist countries. Every propa- 
ganda facility the Communist hierarchy 
possessed was mobilized to exploit his trip. 
One glossy Red magazine I saw, published 
in many languages, was full of colored pho- 
tographs of Soviet leaders in virtual bear 
hugs with American authorities everywhere 
from Washington and New York to San Fran- 
cisco. On its back cover was a map of the 
world, the hammer and sickle superimposed 
over it. 
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Yet the U-2 flight suddenly brought home 
to the peoples within the Red domains that 
an American airplane had actually pene- 
trated 1,250 miles inside Soviet Russia’s sup- 
posedly inviolable borders. They then 
learned that we had been crisscrossing the 
US.S.R. for 4 years. This was all these 
people must have had ears for. What 
renewed hope it must have stimulated. No 
greater evidence can be found of the paucity 
of our psychological warfare agencies, and 
the failure of our leaders to understand the 
kind of war in which we are engaged, than 
their failure to take advantage of this plum. 

The Communists are extraordinarly prac- 
tical in their choice of which of their en- 
emies’ vulnerabilities to exploit. They drill 
away at these weaknesses until they bring 
about the collapse of their victim, whether 
an individual or a nation. Communist doc- 
uments captured in the Korean war objec- 
tively analyzed the American soldier as 
opportunistic, lacking in staying power, loyal- 
ties, and discipline, and having little knowl- 
edge of his Nation’s history. These points 
were the ones on which the brainwashers 
focused. In Powers’ case, they concluded 
they had in their hands an American who 
thoroughly exemplified the negative traits 
they wished the world to regard as typically 
American. 

The primary lesson we can learn from the 
Powers spectacle is that we still must close 
the moral gap exposed by the cold war. The 
Communists were correct in equating Powers 
with his country. This should warn us that 
there has been a serious deterioration since 
the early 1950’s. Nothing in life can remain 
static. The change in this case has been a 
pronounced extension of the softening up 
process in our own people. 

This conforms with the analysis made 
earlier in this book by the neuropsychiatrist, 
Dr. Freedom, of the creation of national 
neuroses by communism for purposes of sub- 
version and conquest, under a perverted use 
of the clinical findings of Dr. Pavlov. Unless 
our people are alerted to this most evil 
strategy, they cannot be expected to take 
effective steps to immunize themselves 
against its spread. No less than the corrup- 
tion of the whole moral fiber of our Nation is 
sought. Once this is achieved, the enemy 
will have no worry about being able to com- 
plete the remainder of the brainwashing 
treatment. 

Instead of falling into the trap of making 
Powers a scapegoat, we must recognize that 
this concerns a common ailment. The 
softening up of the United States has been 
Khrushchev's most ambitious project. The 
Kremlin knows that the longer this goes 
undetected, the more difficult it will be to 
recognize and counteract. 

This creeping neurosis has, like any other 
disease, its symptoms. Foremost among 
these is the loss of a sense of indignation. 
Ours has been fading away in every sphere 
of life, from our sluggish attitude regarding 
teenage murders on city streets, to our 
supine reaction to Moscow’s brutal suppres- 
sion of the Hungarian freedom revolt, and 
to genocide in Tibet. This deterioration in 
feelings, as was pointed out by Dr. Freedom, 
is a common medical phenomenon, found 
for instance in neurotic depressions. 

We cannot bank on having the time we 
expect. A dangerous theory that has be- 
come increasingly accepted is one which 
holds that we shall have communism with 
us all our lifetime, and possibly during our 
children’s lives as well. This assumes that 
communism does not contain within itself 
an aggressive dynamism that makes struggle 
a permanent fact of life. In Communist 
language, struggle has war as a subordinate 
factor. Whether this struggle takes a 
psychologicai, cold or hot war form is a mat- 
ter of tactics and timing. The Communists 
have never waited on the initiative of others. 
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The pat proceedings of the Moscow trial 
of Powers, the false logic of the evidence 
presented, the threatening declarations and 
notes by the Soviet Union, the violent 
speeches and menacing off-the-cuff state- 
ments by Khrushchev and other Red chief- 
tains, all point to one conclusion: the Mos- 
cow-Peiping axis has built up a spurious 
case for itself internationally, wording it in 
a manner that would seemingly justify a 
Pearl Harbor sputnik or rocket attack against 
the American mainland, or anywhere else 
Communist strategists feel advantageous for 
conquest of the world. They have already 
exploited the Powers case in such a way that 
any attack of this kind would be labelled 
“defense” against “American aggression.” 

Heaven will not help us if we are so fool- 
hardy as to fail to be on watch and prepared 
every moment, particularly during any ne- 
gotiations. Instead of relaxing our guard at 
such times, we must increase it. We must 
not forget the timing of the Pearl Harbor 
attack in Hawaii. 

The Korean war gave us a second chance 
by showing the Communist hand in brain- 
washing. We failed to learn from this. The 
Powers case has given us a third chance. We 
may not have a fourth chance to implement 
the program we set up to restore marrow 
to our bones. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
this chapter is indeed a prelude to Mr. 
Hunter’s testimony before the Internal 
Security Subcommittee and should be 
considered in conjunction with the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee hearing. 
The entire book is of inestimable value, 
and the country as a whole would benefit 
if every citizen would read it. As is the 
case with many books of such a nature, 
it can rarely be found on the shelves of 
local bookshops. It can, however, be 
obtained from the Bookmailer, Inc., Post 
Office Box 101, Murray Hill Station, New 
York, N.Y. 

Mr. President, in his testimony before 
the Internal Security Subcommittee, Mr. 
Hunter supplies the details of how and 
why the anti-Communist campaign is 
being conducted. Perhaps the most 
potentially helpful lesson we can gain 
from Mr. Hunter’s comprehensive anal- 
ysis is that the Peiping-Moscow axis 
works more effectively in its psycho- 
logical warfare through non-Commu- 
nists and even naive anti-Communists 
than through Reds themselves. The 
Communists are too obvious. Without 
non-Communists and even anti-Com- 
munists who can be maneuvered or 
trapped into taking some position help- 
ful to the Reds, they would get nowhere. 

This is particularly so in the com- 
munications field—in the press. Of 
course, persons such as those named in 
the Internal Security Subcommittee 
document by Mr. Hunter as the authors 
of dispatches that appeared in the New 
York Times and certain other papers 
need by no stretch of the imagination be 
Communists. As Communists their use- 
fulness to the Red mechanism would be 
gone. 

This provides a special responsibility, 
however, to such newspaper correspond- 
ents and editors, and others whose work 
influences attitudes. Mr. Hunter brings 
this out in his testimony. Writers of 
such distinction as Cabell Phillips and 
Marquis Childs, therefore, and their edi- 
tors, have a duty to guard themselves 
against being used as fronts for a Red 
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objective. They surely must know after 
all these years that one of the main 
tactics of the Reds is to bunch together 
all types—from a Milquetoast, to a 
middle-of-the-roader, to a hysteric, and 
to call them all extremists and Fascists. 
These writers must have known this, and 
they, therefore, had the responsibility, 
as do all other writers in this cold war, 
to avoid being utilized in this way. Yet 
they did not do so. The fact remains, 
however, that they should and must 
know better, yet they allowed them- 
selves to fall into the Red trap. This is 
what can destroy our country, and this 
is what we all have the duty of guarding 
against. There is a difference between 
being hit by a booby trap and walking 
deliberately into it. 

Mr. President, we can win the war 
against communism only through the 
medium of an American public educated 
in the wiles and devices of the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. Mr. 
Hunter’s testimony provides an un- 
paralleled insight into the methods of 
the Communists. The Internal Security 
Subcommittee has performed an in- 
valuable service and has made a great 
contribution to our efforts for survival 
by making this document public. The 
more widely distributed this testimony 
becomes, the greater will be the strength 
of the United States and the free world. 
I ask unanimous consent that particu- 
larly pertinent excerpts which I have ex- 
tracted from the report be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, by 
and large the hearing of the Internal 
Security Subcommittee which was re- 
leased yesterday received objective treat- 
ment by the press and the wire services, 
although, in my opinion, the importance 
of this material merits even more de- 
tailed coverage. In reviewing the cov- 
erage of this hearing in the press, I 
could not help be somewhat disturbed 
by one particular aspect of the press 
treatment. For all our efforts to dis- 
seminate, through the U.S. Information 
Agency and other publications media, 
the free world’s point of view and the 
American attitude on the cold war, pos- 
sibly the impression conveyed to foreign 
nations is contained in the reports of 
the diplomats of those foreign nations 
stationed right here in Washington. I 
sincerely hope that the diplomatic corps 
does not fallaciously assume that the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald, the 
only morning newspaper published in 
our Capital city, reflects either the con- 
sensus of the American press or the at- 
titudes and sentiments of the American 
people. A perusal of the press treatment 
of the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee hearing aptly illustrates how out 
of tune the Washington Post is with 
both the majority of the press across the 
country and the thinking of the Amer- 
ican people. 

The Washington Post and Times-Her- 
ald published an editorial concerning 
the testimony of Mr. Hunter which is 
very distorted and misleading concern- 
ing Mr. Hunter’s testimony and the doc- 
umentation of his statements. The Post 
editorial states that Mr. Hunter sub- 
stantiated his testimony of an anti-anti- 
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Communist drive with documents show- 


ing the protest against “Operation 
Abolition,” which the Post alleges to be 
spontaneous, and by editorial denuncia- 
tion of the John Birch Society and the 
Christian Anti-Communism Crusade. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. President, Mr. 
Hunter did no such thing. The first 
documentation supplied by Mr. Hunter 
consists of the “Statement of 81 Marxist- 
Leninist Parties,” as officially translated 
by Moscow, and published in the Red 
theoretical organ of the United States, 
Political Affairs, in the January 1961 is- 
sue. This, Mr. President, is the first 
piece of evidence to which Mr. Hunter 
pointed. 

Another piece of evidence, among the 
many supplied by Mr. Hunter, is an 
elaboration on the dictates of the De- 
cember 5, 1960, Communist manifesto 
by Gus Hall, general secretary of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., published in 
the Worker dated July 16, 1961. These 
documents, of course, are not mentioned 
in the Washington Post editorial. The 
Post editorial unfortunately also at- 
tempts to smear an organization called 
the Christian Anti-Communism Cru- 
sade, which it lumps together with oth- 
er organizations and labels “neo-Fascist.” 
This smear technique, I am thankful, is 
not representative of the American 
press; and I sincerely trust that the 
diplomatic corps and other representa- 
tives of foreign nations in our Capital 
will not be misled by such statements or 
judge the American press thereby. 

The Christian Anti-Communism Cru- 
sade is the name of the organization cre- 
ated by an Australian surgeon, Dr. 
Frederick S. Schwarz, who turned evan- 
gelist against communism while still in 
college, and who for the past decade has 
given his full time to this motivated 
work. He is also a lay preacher, and he 
has been working closely with the Bap- 
tist Church. 

He came to the United States about 10 
years ago, when he was horrified to find 
the lack of knowledge of communism 
here as great as that in his native Aus- 
tralia. However, he felt that America’s 
role was decisive, and he gave a number 
of talks, out of which he formed the 
Christian Anti-Communism Crusade. 
After a couple of years, he found com- 
munity after community desirous of 
either obtaining background on Com- 
munist evils or wishing to learn more 
about how to fight them. In response to 
this, he set up classes on communism. 

That was the start of the courses now 
being given by the Crusade itself, and 
by a number of other similarly motivated 
groups since set up in cities through- 
out America. The idea caught on. 
Panels of specialists on the Communist 
menace participated. When the 1958 
directive of the National Security Coun- 
cil instructed that home, school, and 
church be brought into this preparation 
of our youth for the sort of mind attack 
dealt our young men in the prisoner-of- 
war camps in North Korea, these courses 
were at once a model. The grassroots 
movement came out of this environment. 

The Crusade, of which Dr. Schwarz is 
executive director, with its address Box 
890, Long Beach, Calif., has made it an 
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inviolable rule since its start that all 
books and periodicals sold at its meet- 
ings avoid extremist claims and name- 
calling, and that its speakers do the 
same—focusing on issues, instead of peo- 
ple. Hence, no criticism of the Crusade 
has been possible until the recent, in- 
tensified Red anti-anti-Communist drive 
led to the bunching together of all sorts 
of groups and personalities, branding the 
Crusade and other anti-Communists as 
being “right, extremist, and Fascist.” 

As one result of the Crusade, branches 
have been set up in various parts of the 
United States, each of which acts as a 
headquarters for the creation of new 
schools in localities in its area and for 
the distribution of the texts of speeches 
and other literature of its anti-Commu- 
nist courses. 

A typical program now going on, from 
August 28 to September 1, 1961, is being 
held in the Los Angeles Sports Arena, 
with the faculty consisting of Herbert 
Philbrick, Senator Thomas J. Dodd, 
Representative Walter H. Judd, Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller, professor of physics at the 
University of California, Rear Adm. 
Chester Ward, U.S. Navy, retired, pro- 
fessor of law at George Washington 
University, and Capt. E. Richard Barnes, 
former district chaplain in the New 
Orleans area, among others. 

Mr. President, the American people are 
awakening to the total nature of Com- 
munist efforts. They are vigorously 
seeking information concerning the 
enemy. We must not allow that infor- 
mation to be withheld from them by 
such conspiracies as the present anti- 
anti-Communist campaign. Smear cam- 
paigns against such organizations as the 
Christian Anti-Communism Crusade 
must be denounced, for such organiza- 
tions are performing a vital service, and 
should not be restricted; rather, they 
should be assisted. It is heartening to 
see that Members of this body and the 
other body of the Congress are assisting 
them in spreading the truth about com- 
munism. The personnel in our Military 
Establishment and the facilities of the 
military service have a great potential 
for use in this field. Present efforts to 
gag them are a disservice to the country 
and contribute immeasurably to the 
weakening of the free world. As I 
pointed out in a number of speeches, 
the last of which was on last Friday, 
the efforts to muzzle the military are 
bearing more and more and larger and 
larger fruit. It is up to the Congress to 
reverse the trend. A full investigation, 
as I have proposed in Senate Resolution 
191, to be conducted by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, should be the first step 
in this direction. 

ExHIsiT 1 
ExcerPts From HEARING BEFORE THE SUB- 

COMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINIS- 

TRATION OF THE INTERNAL Securtry Act 

AND OTHER INTERNAL Securtry LAws or 

THE COMMITTEE ON THE Jupiciary, U.S. 

SENATE, 87TH CONGREsS, 1ST SESSION, JULY 

11, 1961 

Senator Corron. This hearing is being re- 
opened as a regular executive session, to 
provide opportunity for Mr. Edward Hunter 
to elaborate on a point he touched upon 
only briefly during his testimony in May; 
namely, the new counterdrive in the United 
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States against anti-Communist alertness 
and training programs. 

Mr. Hunter, you have already been sworn. 

Mr. SourwineE. We are informed, and have 
on the record, your very extensive back- 
ground in psychological warfare generally, 
and the war against the mind specifically. 
We know of the research and the books you 
pioneered in this field. Have you given any 
particular attention to the subject of this 
phase of our hearing, as Senator Cotton has 
stated it? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, indeed. I made exten- 
sive trips throughout the United States dur- 
ing the past couple of years, after my return 
from Afghanistan, for purposes of research, 
writing, and lecturing. This put me in close 
touch with the local situation in each com- 
munity as regards communism. I watched 
an actual grassroots movement develop. 
With this background, I have lately been 
noticing a new, highly coordinated drive go 
into high gear to tear this anti-Communist 
movement up by the roots and destroy it. 
Whereas the grassroots movement was a 
spontaneous locai development in most 
areas, there is nothing spontaneous nor local 
about the drive to crush it; it is an organ- 
ized psychological warfare operation that 
had all the markings of staff planning. 

Mr. Sourwine. We hope you will go into 
detail on these matters. So that we may 
have a general idea of where these details 
fit in, could you begin by summarizing the 
present stage in this fight? 

Mr. Hunter. A quick, Red operation is be- 
ing attempted, like that of a sleight-of-hand 
artist, to push this administration, the press, 
and public into a trap that would eliminate 
the anti-Communist program in the United 
States. We should know by now that this is 
the way Red strategy operates, as it did in 
the concluding period of World War II. 
When communism has an opponent’s atten- 
tion diverted, or has him confused or reel- 
ing, the Reds push forward as fast as they 
can in their psychological warfare, grabbing 
all the advantage and booty they can. They 
are using this time-tried method of theirs 
against the Kennedy administration in its 
first year. They have carefully analyzed its 
conciliatory or goodwill traits as vulnerabil- 
ities, and are exploiting them as much as 
they can. Those traits, as you must Know, 
are held in contempt in Communist teach- 
ings—their dialectical materialism—regarded 
as sentimentalism, a crime In Communist 
society. Sentimentalism is considered a 
bourgeois contradiction to Marxist’s objec- 
tivism. 

Mr. SourwIne. Do they have any special 
plan or ruse by which they hope to achieve 
this purpose? 

Mr. HunTerR. Yes; very much so. A new 
“psywar” line that constitutes very clever 
propaganda is being pushed. The argument 
is simply that communism is no danger here 
in the United States, that it’s abroad where 
the danger lies. They want us to stop pay- 
ing attention to Communist activities here 
in America, to drop the alertness and train- 
ing programs that would enable our public 
and our troops to avoid Red traps, and to 
recognize the face of communism, so that 
we won't repeat the disastrous scandals of 
North Korean prisoner-of-war camps, and of 
Captain Powers of the U-2. This isn’t really 
a new line, any more than coexistence was 
when it was taken out of the Red bag of 
tricks for use again. But it’s now their 
major line, and the major danger to us. If 
the Reds can put it across—and they’ve al- 
ready achieved some great successes with 
it—we will have disarmed ourselves in the 
realm of mind warfare—the war for the 
mind—right here at home. Our submer- 
sion into communism would inevitably fol- 
low, unless we are able to awaken from the 
trance in time. 

Mr. Sourwitne. Where do we stand now in 
this fight? 
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Mr, Hunter. When we look at it from the 
overall point of view, we see a race taking 
place. It is a race between those trying to 
give the American people the knowledge they 
require of the weapons and the tactics em- 
ployed in the so-called cold war, and those 
seeking to deprive them of this vital infor- 
mation. This is the part of the Red dis- 
armament drive that is being waged in the 
field of mind warfare, what might best be 
called mind attack, a military label for 
brainwashing. What we are discussing now 
falls into the scope of the softening-up proc- 
ess, one of the two processes in brainwash- 
ing, the other being indoctrination. Soften- 
ing up is disarmament in the cold war. 
Exactly as the Red objective in weapons dis- 
armament—as evidenced by their one-sided 
demands—is to deprive us of the hardware 
for defense and attack, while leaving them- 
selves loopholes to avoid such deprivation, 
their objective in cold war disarmament is 
our moral softening up, depriving us of the 
means of spotting Red traps and Communist 
intrigue, and sapping our will to do any- 
thing about it, while leaving communism no 
such handicap to conspiracy and subversion. 

A growing grassroots movement has de- 
veloped in the United States against com- 
munism—one which constitutes a powerful 
anti-Communist movement. This evolved 
in spite of anti-anti-Communist maneuvers— 
against anticommunism—that have been go- 
ing on for some years in our country, utiliz- 
ing mainly Red fronts and hush-hush 
methods, as well as economic pressure 
against those who are frankly anti-Commu- 
nist. This subtle, comparatively concealed 
anti-anti-communism has now been merged 
into what can best be called a Red anti-anti- 
Communist drive, that was openly initiated, 
under orders issued to the Communist forces 
of the world, especially to those in the 
United States, through the Red manifesto of 
December 5, 1960. The manifesto was made 
public at the conclusion of the strategy con- 
ference of 81 Communist parties of the world, 
including our treasonable own, that met in 
Moscow all last November. The race is what 
the Reds call struggle, and is for keeps. 
“Struggle” in the Communist lexicon can 
include all forms of conflict, from smiles and 
leaflets to hand grenades and nuclear fission, 
according to opportunity and need. The 
protagonists are the growing anti-Commu- 
nist movement in the United States and the 
Red anti-anti-Communist drive. The Reds 
are seeking to put this over as a quick opera- 
tion, catching us off balance, to crush the 
entire anti-Communist movement in our 
country. 

Mr. Sourwine. What do you mean by an 
anti-Communist movement in the United 
States, and by your references to a grassroots 
movement? 

Mr. Hunter. This can only be understood 
against the backdrop of the Communist posi- 
tion generally on matters concerning inquiry 
by non-Communists and anti-Communists— 
by anyone—into what the Reds consider 
their own business, their “psywar” operations 
to weaken, conquer, and take over other 
countries, especially the United States, so 
as to complete their conquest of the world. 
They have always demanded that inquiry of 
any kind into Red manipulation should be 
forbidden. They have called it undemo- 
cratic, a reactionary or Fascist activity, and 
illegal. All these words have their own, 
separate meaning in the Communist diction- 
ary. They also insist, from the same Red 
point of view, that all such inquiry is 
unfriendly and hostile, and are using 
“rightist” and “extreme rightist” as smear 
words against anti-Communist teachings 
generally. The new conservative surge in 
the United States has been accompanied by 
anti-Communist efforts, mainly along educa- 
tional lines, to spread information about the 
real nature of communism. The Reds equate 
this new conservatism with anticommunism, 
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and equate this with fascism. This lumping 
together opponents of every description— 
mild or tough—branding them with some 
predominantly objectionable label, is an old 
Red tactic. It produces some of the more 
obvious of the patent falsehoods that come 
out of Red logic, called dialectical material- 
ism, and reaches such perversions of Socratic 
thinking as the teaching that war is peace, 
black is white, and opposition to com- 
munism is illegal, whereas pro-Communist 
activity is perfectly legal. The former may 
be as timid as you like, it is called McCarthy- 
ism by the Reds; the latter may be as un- 
principled as hades, it is still regarded by 
them as irreproachable. Here we have the 
actual meaning of the term “McCarthyism” 
in dialectical materialism, and it has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the manner by which 
communism is opposed, it is a matter of 
so-called principle—Red principle. 

We can understand much more about 
Communist procedure, which otherwise 
seems so incomprehensible, if we keep this 
difference in approach in mind, as well as 
the strategy that communism pursues to pre- 
vent frontal attack on specific Red tactics 
and evils, or their disclosure, by bunching 
all the opposition with whatever can be 
found that might be branded “off balance’’ 
and “haywire,” and calling the whole thing 
right extremist—meaning to us anti-Semitic, 
racist, and Fascist, irrespective to how far- 
fetched these accusations are to the partic- 
ular cases under discussion. By insisting, 
as they actually did in the prisoner of war 
camps in North Korea, that any inquiry into 
communism shows a hostile attitude and 
an unconciliatory spirit, they have consist- 
ently obtained invaluable concessions with- 
out giving up anything in return, every- 
where from the questioning of a prisoner 
to the grilling of a diplomat. We're going 
through this process all over again, it seems. 

Mr. Sourwine. How do they seem to get 
away with it all the time? 

Mr. Hunter. By calculated, minutely 
planned staff work, and by the utilization 
in particular of the double standard. 

Mr. SOURWINE. What do you mean by “the 
double standard”? 

Mr. Hunter. This is basic in Communist 
strategy. Enforcement of the double stand- 
ard leaves the door open for the Commu- 
nists to make headway. Otherwise, their 
aggressive and conspirational methods would 
be seen through, and once this happened 
they could not survive. The anti-anti-Com- 
munist drive is a vivid example of this double 
standard in practice. The Reds for years 
have had phenomenal success in suppressing 
criticism of communism that was in any way 
specific, and therefore effective. The poor 
Republic of China suffered tragically from 
this. Books extolling the Chinese Reds as 
agrarian reformers and Chinese “New Deal- 
ers”—not at all real Communists—were the 
only ones reviewed favorably in the United 
States, often the only ones reviewed at all, 
and were given bestseller treatment, with all 
publicity buildup that ultimately made 
them bestsellers. The participation of writ- 
ers and political analysts in pro-Red Chinese 
propaganda became extremely lucrative, and 
they were given additional easy income from 
fat lecture contracts. All this was laid on 
for those who held the line in the right 
direction, from the Communist standpoint 
that is, toward the extreme left. Anti- 
Communists were excluded. They just 
weren’t given a look-in. It happened with 
such consistency that it cannot be consid- 
ered a coincidence. We now know that this 
was manipulated by the Reds themselves. 
They benefited politically, in psychological 
warfare, from what constituted a monopoly, 
or @ squeeze play. This embraced the film 
and drama and took over our communica- 
tions channels generally. Yet all this time 
it was considered perfectly proper for the 
Communists to lambast their foes without 
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the least consideration for truth. Any at- 
tempt to stop them was at once branded 
as interference with free speech and civil 
rights, and cynically, as a threat to the free 
enterprise system, 

When this monopoly of theirs was finally 
exposed, the Reds howled suppression. The 
double standard to them is not a clever 
maneuver that they have gotten away with 
all this time: they consider it their right. 

We must understand this if we are not to 
be bewildered each time we come up against 
it. From the other aspect, that of Commu- 
nist ideology, it is something “proper” and 
“right” in their terminology. The double 
standard is part of dialectical materialism— 
built into it. The Reds, as a matter of 
ideology, do not grant their enemies the same 
privileges they claim for themselves. They 
claim the advantages of the double standard 
in our society, as in their own, as aright. It 
hasn’t anything to do with what we call a 
liberal approach. It isn’t being liberal to 
recognize this travesty of thought as logical, 
unless we are willing to go right ahead, too, 
and recognize that peace is war and white is 
black. This, incidentally, was the mental 
state into which our prisoners of war were 
edged in the Red brainwashing camps in 
North Korea. What is hard to realize is that 
this is exactly the state of mind the Reds 
seek to impose in close quarters in any 
negotiation. 

Under the double standards, Communists 
can be anti-United States, but we are not to 
be allowed to be anti-Communist. Anti- 
anti-communism is simply the enforcement 
of this piece of Red logic, that is really a 
piece of lack logic. But it has been per- 
petrated for years. The Reds at no time are 
willing to accept fair play, or a give-and- 
take situation in the press, any more than in 
& summit negotiation with President Roose- 
velt, Truman, Eisenhower or, now, Kennedy. 
It makes no difference whom. They are now 
insisting upon a return to what they claim 
as this right of theirs, the monopoly of our 
press and book facilities for pro-Communist 
arguments, and their exclusion to anti-Com- 
munists. They’re making headway, too, in 
the same channels that lay low for a while. 

The Red insistence on the double stand- 
ard has reached its peak with the Com- 
munist claim to ample and complete—de 
facto exclusive—facilities with which to 
destroy us. They are specifically demand- 
ing complete elimination of anti-Communist 
programs from our schools and in the mili- 
tary, and from public meetings. This is the 
culmination of anti-anti-communism. If 
we are buried in accordance with the decree 
of that specialist in genocide, Nikita Khru- 
shchev, it should be memoralized on our col- 
lectivized tombstone by the words: “Here 
Lies a Nation—Martyr to the Double Stand- 
ard; Americans Could Never Learn.”’ 

There is a semantic gimmick that usually 
greases the mechanism for the upside-down 
Red thinking that is sometimes called dou- 
ble-think. This is anti-Communist bias. 
Americans are justifiably opposed to bias. 
Opposition expressed to communism is 
labeled “anti-Communist bias” by the Reds, 
and at once we are supposed to avoid it. 
The simple objective is to eliminate free in- 
quiry into Red machinations in our midst. 
But we are not supposed to refer to a pro- 
Communist bias, for to do so is, to them, 
“McCarthyism.” This is the double stand- 
ard. We are pressed not to engage in anti- 
communism, but if we don’t, we leave the 
field open to the pro-Communists by default. 
That is the trap. 

One of the most glaring examples of the 
double standard is in Red racism. The 
Reds use the term “racial liberation wars” 
in the native languages of Asia and Africa, 
and make no bones about it being a war 
against the white man, specifically the West- 
ern white man. So-called liberals who fall 
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into the trap of equating defense of free- 
dom with racism, following the Red line, 
never raise a voice against the obvious rac- 
ism engaged in by Communists.1 

Somehow, if we’re going to have a double 
standard, I would prefer we use it to our 
own advantage once in a while, and without 
any concealment about it, either. Is there 
anything wrong in favoring our own side, if 
we do so aboveboard, and honorably? One of 
the main reasons we are having setbacks 
around the world, losing respect, is that we 
have become Known for not helping our 
friends, and for letting them down, while we 
help our enemies, trying to make ourselves 
popular with them, as if this were the way 
any person or nation can truly become pop- 
ular. 

The double standard is now in operation 
in many sectors of our society, if we would 
only look. The double standard is the main 
tactic in the perennial drive to put Red 
China into the United Nations and to give 
it American recognition. In our communi- 
cations channels—from television to our 
daily papers—we constantly come across re- 
marks favorable to the Red Chinese on this 
issue. This is considered being objective. 
However, when did you last hear anyone on 
television, for instance, casually remark that 
it was inevitable that freedom be restored to 
the Chinese people? Such statements are 
called controversial and discouraged or even 
suppressed. They’re only controversial, how- 
ever, when they’re anti-Communist. This 
is the double standard in operation. Mao 
Tse-tung was whitewashed by its use. The 
same tactic is now being employed on his 
behalf once more, and by mostly the same 
people. We seem to accept past errors 
as the best recommendation for trust in 
this through-the-looking-glass world. What 
seems unforgivable is to have been right all 
along about communism. 

Mr. SouURWINE. You said something about 
planned staff work by the Communists, pre- 
sumably in reference to their activities in 
our country. Will you elaborate on this, 
please? 

Mr. Hunter. During the war, we had a 
clandestine propaganda warfare section in 
the Office of Strategic Services. I was part 
of it. These were, for the most part, experi- 
mental stations, with little implementation 
done. Theater commanders knew nothing 
about this approach, and next to nothing 
about psychological warfare, and had no time 
to find out, with a war going on, and cer- 
tainly no patience for it. Psychological war- 
fare of this clandestine nature had been part 
and parcel of Communist attack from the 
start, filling a major role in their conduct 
of war. The British did not draw a strict 
line between what we called white and 
black—between the overt or open, and the 
covert or clandestine. They put it all 
through much the same mill. When the war 
ended for us, the United States disbanded 
this section. The war didn’t end for the 
U.S.S.R., though. We had ample knowledge 
of this, but made believe it wasn’t so. Only 
one phase of it had closed for them: that 
requiring new weapons to be given the main 
emphasis. The Soviet Union kept its psy- 
chological planning bureaus operating as 
always, for Moscow had an entirely different 
concept of war than we. The Reds simply 
changed targets, and began aiming their 
psychological warfare guns at us, now that 
the Nazi target had been punched full of 
holes. We always had been an enemy, too, 
in their book, to be temporarily used and 
then destroyed—the traditional class warfare 
tactic. Significantly, we now are hearing of 
class conflict between nations—between 





1Cf. “The Soviet Empire, Prison House 
of Nations and Races,” a study by the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee, available at 
many libraries. 
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poor and rich countries—now that class war- 
fare has been exposed as utterly meaningless 
inside any modern, free nation. Coexistence, 
to the Reds, is merely the shift of class war- 
fare from the domestic to the world stage, 
from so-called classes of people inside a 
country to entire nations. Indeed, the Red 
manifesto of December 5, 1960, says: “The 
coexistence of states with different social 
systems is a form of class struggle between 
socialism and capitalism.” 

Throughout the manifesto, the Red hier- 
archy equates socialism with communism, as 
different phases of the same movement. 

The Red hierarchy began its shift of tar- 
gets even before the end of the shooting war 
in Europe. We replaced the old target for 
them to such an extent that international 
communism has been referring to us as Fas- 
cists and Nazis. The Reds change or retain 
labels irrespective of contents, wholly in ac- 
cordance with the impression they seek to 
convey. 

Unavoidably, we were pushed into seeking 
a defense against this psychological warfare 
offensive against us, that our State Depart- 
ment and the White House well knew about, 
but kept secret from the American public 
which had a right to know, being the most 
critically concerned. Defense against inten- 
sified Red assault forced Washington to set 
up an operational arm in the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, which reinstated the clandes- 
tine section of OSS. Old OSS records had 
been cavalierly dealt with, even destroyed, 
especially those that could have been used as 
guidance, which could have helped us learn 
from old mistakes. CIA had to start at the 
beginning once more, as if we had never had 
this OSS experience. There was a deliberate- 
ness about this diversion and loss of doc- 
umentation that goes beyond carelessness 
and slipshod methods. 

What is relevant in this situation is that 
it just doesn’t make sense to say that the 
Reds would abandon their “psywar” opera- 
tions against the one country they consider 
their primary foe—the United States—whose 
free existence makes their world conquest 
impossible. Of course they have a psy- 
chological warfare planning section, specif- 
ically given the responsibility of operations 
within the United States. We are naive, to 
be sure, but we wouldn’t be naive—we’d be 
criminally stupid—to insist otherwise. Yet 
on such life-and-death factors, we sometimes 
seem to be the latter. 

The pattern is too plain, its details stand 
out too conspicuously for me not to recog- 
nize them. What is as sure as anything I 
have ever known in this “psywar” field is 
that the Moscow-Peiping-through-Havana 
axis maintains a clandestine warfare plan- 
ning and operational section directly deal- 
ing with the United States, and has had it 
at work certainly since the end of World 
War II. The pattern is too obvious. Wheth- 
er it is located on American soil, in Wash- 
ington, or technically on foreign soil, in the 
United Nations, or in Canada, or Mexico, 
may be argued. I feel it utilizes the Com- 
munist Party of the United States in a sub- 
ordinate position, to provide informational 
and implementation facilities rather than 
for policymaking. I doubt whether the 
Kremlin regards the American Communists 
as sufficiently “reliable’—this word has spe- 
cial meaning in Communist language—to be 
entrusted with such knowledge. The FBI 
presumedly has it too effectively tapped. 
Foreign Reds on our soil, directly under 
Moscow’s orders, do the programing. They 
determine tactics dealing with day-to-day 
tasks. The operational headquarters might 
even be in Cuba. Remember, the present 
Soviet Ambassador to Cuba was, at the time 
of the Gouzenko disclosures, the Red spy 
chief in the Soviet Embassy in Canada whose 
espionage ring robbed us of our atomic se- 
crets, under the protection of a hush-hush 
by the American authorities on Red spy 
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activities. This hush-hush seems one of 
the few points on which the U.S. Govern- 
ment can be said to have a policy. 

Lesser loyalties—to political party, profes- 
sion, or office colleagues—were allowed then 
to take precedence over higher loyalties and 
responses. This mentality was epitomized 
by such attitudes as “Why stick your neck 
out?” ‘What’s in it for me?” and “The cus- 
tomer is always right.” They replaced our 
old maxims of morality. The Australian cyn- 
icism, “I couldn’t care less,” became world- 
wide. All this fertilized our soil for sub- 
version and treason. We have not yet rid 
ourselves of those noxious and poisonous 
weeds. Of this, I am convinced by the pat- 
tern I have seen forming. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Perhaps you could go into 
some detail regarding this that you call a 
pattern. 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, It will require an ex- 
tended explanation, though. 

One date should be kept in mind as a 
starting point for the new phase in “psywar,” 
the new Red anti-anti-Communist drive, to 
differentiate it from the Red-manipulated, 
covert anti-anti-communism we had here- 
tofore. The former is outright Red managed, 
part of disclosed policy of the Communist 
hierarchy, and immensely more aggressive. 
Something new has been added to the old, 
and it is direct action—demonstrations and 
riots, unbridled smears in the traditional 
Red manner, and what in practice amounts 
to an overt manipulation of non-Communist 
and even anti-Communist personalities and 
groups, in and out of government, for a 
basic Red objective, the liquidation of the 
growing anti-Communist grassroots move- 
ment in the United States. The popular 
movement to which I refer is a healthy, pub- 
lic reaction against the character-sapping 
Official policy of setting standards by a fluc- 
tuating popularity poll. Actually, that’s a 
degraded form of dialectical materialism, 
which also rejects eternal values as principles 
common to human experience down the ages. 

This overt operation is a reflection of 
Khrushchev’s frequently uttered contempt 
for the United States. He is basing his war 
against us on the premise that we have been 
sufficiently softened up to be unreachable 
by patriotism or loyalty, what I have referred 
to as mental survival stamina, and that we 
are sure to be a pushover, needing a mere 
concluding coup de grace perhaps, without 
appreciable danger of retaliation in any ef- 
fective manner. This, gentlemen, is the 
psychological basis on which the Reds are 
working, and they consider themselves objec- 
tive and practical. 

They surely know, in Moscow, those on 
whom they can depend to do their dirty 
work here in the United States, especially 
in Government and communications circles 
in Washington and New York. Of this 
much we can be sure: They have a strategy 
for our defeat—our burial, as Khrushchev 
euphemistically terms it. Realization of this 
in government as well as by the public could 
be the stimulation to awaken us from our 
corrupting trance. That way we could ex- 
ploit Red strategy against themselves, and 
save ourselves. 

We have made believe that this Red con- 
tempt doesn’t exist by hushing up on it. I 
stress it here because it is one of those 
factors that are integral portions of psycho- 
logical warfare—the cold war. The extent 
of truth in it, whether really false, is irrele- 
vant. “Psywar” proceeds on what minds can 
be induced to accept, not on what actually 
exists, or on accuracy based on Judeo-Chris- 
tian standards, The Communist conspira- 
tors deal primarily with influences, as levers 
and weapons. The best expression of his 
attitude was provided by Khrushchev him- 
self in his inimitable, boorish manner, when 
he described Americans to satellite and other 
foreign correspondents in Moscow as people 
whom: “You spit in their face and they 
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call it dew.” Could anything be more in- 
sulting? Instead of responding, we have ig- 
nored the insult, This quotation is obtain- 
able in the Moscow-published material which 
we receive as part of our cultural exchange 
program with the Reds, in return for the 
so-called objective material we send them, 
in which we tell them about our blemishes. 
Of course, cultural exchange on this basis 
is satisfactory to Moscow. This one-sided- 
ness is what they insist on as a cooperative 
attitude, on a take-it or leave-it basis. We 
are taking it. 

The anchor point is this date of December 
5, 1960, when the Red manifesto was adopted 
in Moscow. This set the new, expanded Red 
policy. For the first time, the world Com- 
munist network, in a basic policy and opera- 
tional document, specifically referred to the 
anti-Communist movement in the United 
States, recognizing that it had reached pro- 
portions large enough to constitute a main— 
if not the main—danger to Communist 
progress in our country, outlining tactics to 
combat it, so as to regain the virtually un- 
obstructed field it had once occupied in its 
American operations. 

While the anti-anti-Communists, with 
fake liberals as their working media in the 
communications field, were telling each oth- 
er, and being widely quoted in the Pavlovian 
manner of the conditioned reflex, about the 
ineffectiveness and hopelessness of the anti- 
Communist movement in America, the Red 
psychological warfare staff in our land was 
not allowing itself to be diverted by such 
balderdash. It well knew who pulled the 
strings in this belittlement of anti-commu- 
nism, and it knew who were the ventrilo- 
quists in this softening-up and defeatist 
propaganda. The tightly organized, keenly 
observant group that runs Red “psywar” in 
the United States was surely observing the 
anti-Communist movement in a professional 
objective manner. This Red operational 
group, made up of persons with diplomatic 
entree in Washington and at the United Na- 
tions, with perhaps some few vassals from 
the Communist Party of the United States, 
watched the anti-Communist movement 
grow in grassroots manner, and fast, and saw 
it reach sizable proportions without benefit 
of publicity, in the face of discouragement 
from official sources in Washington and a 
hush-hush in the press. 

The new, coordinated, aggressive Red 
anti-anti-Communist drive was launched by 
the Red manifesto. Until then, anti-anti- 
communism had been conducted mainly as 
a hush-hush operation in the manner of the 
“united front,” enlisting the help of any 
person or organization, no matter whether 
non-Communist or even anti-Communist, so 
long as he aids and abets the Communist 
objective of strangling anticommunism at 
birth, wherever is showed up. 

Anti-anti-communism was interpreted to 
mean opposition to anticommunism, on the 
assumption that the latter is an obstacle 
to negotiations with Soviet Russia, and is 
contrary to “peaceful coexistence.” Co- 
existence was suddenly taken from Red 
ideology and publicized as if a product of 
American thinking, making it less unpalata- 
ble to our people. It was a cliche in Com- 
munist language and tactics, a decise for 
weakening and confusing, for setting up the 
victim—ourselves—for the kill. 

Anti-Communists in political, educational, 
literary, clerical, and other spheres of Ameri- 
can society were boxed in and squeezed out, 
quietly, one by one. This was the hush- 
hush strategy. However, it did not fully 
work, thanks to the American people them- 
selves, and a few isolated segments in Gov- 
ernment, who were persistently harassed and 
kept busy battling for their own survival. 
Even if they couldn’t be “liquidated,” their 
efforts could be held to a minimum. 

The conference of Communist parties of 
the world, holding strategy meetings in Mos- 
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cow over a period of 6 weeks or more last 
year, came forth with this manifesto that 
laid down the new, or rather the intensified 
stra for war against the free world, prin- 
cipally the United States, inside the frame- 
work of what the Reds mean in Communist 
language by the word “struggle.” 

We must not let out of our minds the fact 
that “struggle” in dialectical materialism 
embraces all forms of conflict which have a 
common objective, whether hot or cold, in- 
cluding military destruction among other 
means of winning, considering everything 
and anything as a weapon if it can help 
weaken a foe and bring about his surrender 
to the Reds. This is its rendering in a so- 
ciety based on Pavlovianism, which creates 
conditioned reflexes by signals and symbols, 
relegating men to the status of a dog. 

The manifesto ordered a frontal attack 
upon the anti-Communist movement, for the 
first time recognized as a fundamental ob- 
stacle to Red aims. This made hash of the 
line taken until then, that had downgraded 
anticommunism as futile, not worthy of 
mention, which ridiculed it by such artifices 
as saying it really helped the Reds—the 
“Wasn't McCarthy a Red agent himself?” sort 
of heavy joke. The manifesto made plain 
that anticommunism had to be combated by 
a major counteroffensive. 

The role of anti-anti-communism in the 
United States, as it existed until then, was 
to employ diffusion, confusion, and hush- 
hush to leave the “psywar” field, by default, 
open to pro-Reds alone. Whether done 
knowingly, or as a Pavlovian reflex, it was 
all the same to the Reds. 

Surely by nowise can this Red manifesto 
be honestly described other than as a strat- 
egy for the defeat of the United States and 
its absorption into the Communist empire. 
Yet organs of anti-anti-communism, such as 
the New York Times, in heavyweight, coma- 
tose gibberish, brushed it off as a moderate 
document, as merely a compromise between 
Soviet Russia and Red China, in what they 
had played up as a virtual split between 
them, hence not putting any new heat on 
the United States. This was a dangerous 
distortion of the facts, and yet our leading 
prestige papers retailed it, brushing off the 
document. This, too, is part of the pattern 
to which I’m referring. These things don’t 
just happen in a “psywar” world. They are 
brought about by calculation, planned this 
way by “leaks” and string pulling. 

Such operations require a new sort of 
agent, on which the Kremlin places its main 
trust nowadays. While we continue looking 
exclusively for the old-style cloak-and-dag- 
ger man, who buys or steals secrets to pass 
along to his headquarters, Red emphasis has 
been put on a rationalized, new-type agent, 
without neglecting the old, of course. We 
are still focusing on the old, as we were in' 
World WarII. Then, along with the British, 
we were putting the low men on our totem 
pole, who had slight if any useful data any- 
way, under rigorous and penalizing security 
checks. Moscow simply acquired agents 
who mingled with the new, intellectual 
elite at the top on terms of equality, were 
sometimes members of it themselves. They 
infiltrated the White House and other top- 
most Government offices. These were gen- 
tlemen all. Gentlemen talked frankly be- 
tween themselves in comradely manner. 
Secrets were much easier to steal this way, 
and immensely more reliable. We might 
cringe at the idea that Red agents, bought 
and paid for by the enemy, had entree and 
became members of the White House en- 
tourage, but we can brush it out of our 
minds only at our own peril. As such things 
happened, they can happen again. Making 
believe they never did would make sure of 
it. But they would happen in the new form, 
while we would be looking for the old, as 
usual. 
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The new-style, pro-Red agent has his role 
to influence policy, stalling or frustrating it, 
making it fail or end up by hurting our- 
selves. Need any more be done to wreak 
the destruction of a nation, no matter how 
many billions it pours out in defense and 
foreign aid? This is an integral portion 
of the pattern I’m speaking about, the heart 
of it, the main gears in the pattern for 
failure that we have now devised as a built-in 
mechanism in our Government, with coordi- 
nated ramifications in the prestige press, in 
educational circles, and in whatever other 
professions the enemy considers worth pene- 
trating. 

If we doubt that the Reds infiltrate these 
honored professions, let us think for a 
moment of how it has been fundamental 
Red technique to do so in every nation which 
it has already subverted, or is seeking to 
subvert abroad, and then let us ask ourselves 
if it is possible this is not being done in 
the one nation in the world which Moscow 
regards as its main target. Or course, it is 
being done here. Suppression of inquiry into 
communism is one way of lulling ourselves 
into thinking we’ve solved the problem of the 
Red agent. We can seem to get along better 
with Moscow this way. We aren’t accused of 
being “antisocial.” Where basic principles 
and survival are at stake, we’d better be very 
willing to be as “antisocial” as need be, and 
come to realize that this whole “antisocial” 
gambit of a popularity race is a part of the 
diffusion mechanism in the cold war. 

These new elite agents need not—usually 
must not—give evidence of pro-Red bias. 
They operate best when they work as anti- 
Communist perfectionists, insisting that we 
make sure that every project devised to hurt 
the enemy is 100 percent certain to succeed, 
and that it won’t be approved until it is 
perfect. This approach is enough to strangle 
most good projects at birth. If this doesn’t 
work, and a project cannot be stopped, there 
can be some clause inserted which makes it 
operationally useless to our own side, or even 
helpful to the enemy. I include in this our 
late, ill-fated and betrayed Cuban expedition. 
I’ve already referred to such instances at a 
previous session. 

Nothing is every perfect, of course, and 
anything and everything can be interpreted 
to its own defeat. This is one of the most 
effective tactics in our pattern for failure. 
The problem of Red manipulation and es- 
pionage has become more complex, exactly as 
our precision instruments, but we must go 
on to solve it, with the realization uppermost 
in our minds that the fundamental law of 
the land is its survival as a free and viable 
nation, and that this law is higher than any 
other, inviolable—except at the price of a 
futile and unforgivable death. The kindest 
thing a rewritten history could do for any 
American who had helped bring about our 
defeat would be to not mention him, to make 
him an unperson. 

This is the background against which I’m 
analyzing this Red manifesto. It inferential- 
ly recognizes that under the hush-hush of 
anti-anti-Communist pressures, a grassroots 
movement against communism had nonethe- 
less developed in American society. I watched 
it grow. As yet, it is composed for the most 
part of local groups and, even neighborhood 
folk who come together out of a natural 
sense of there being something raw put over 
on our country on behalf of communism. 

These local groups have even yet little or 
no contact with each other, and get little or 
no normal publicity. They range over the 
board in other respects, from left to right, 
from labor to management. Of course, as in 
any big, growing organization, some crack- 
pots can be found. 

In this atmosphere, some national organi- 
zations have formed, and various groups have 
been organized, that arrange seminars on 
communism, and give courses on communism 
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in various cities and communities. Some 
collaboration was achieved for it from the 
official American training program that came 
out of our degrading experience in the pris- 
oner-of-war camps of North Korea. After all, 
the American people were told, by Presi- 
dential directive, to enlist home, school, and 
church in a drive to help restore those sub- 
merged or displaced elements in our good 
character, as part of the national training 
program of the miiltary, on which our sur- 
vival would certainly depend. Our North 
Korean experiences showed our youth to have 
been the butt of softening-up pressures 
subtly incorporated into our own society, 
weakening and corrupting his fiber. In the 
past, the teaching of physical survival stam- 
ina was sufficient. The home, clergy, and 
schools could be depended on to provide the 
morality. This wasn’t true any more. Men- 
tal survival stamina had now to be specifi- 
cally taught. We are given no alternative 
except surrender. 

The anti-Communist sentiment of the 
public, generally, was still being effectively 
blocked by the hush-hush imposed by the 
anti-anti-Communists. This gave the anti- 
Communists the feeling of being boxed in 
and isolated, being all alone. It led to frus- 
tration, creating a sense of hopelessness and 
bitterness. Creeping defeatism was brought 
into our midst during this time, and soon 
started changing form from an enemy tactic 
to a social characteristic. This is propa- 
ganda climate. 

Mr. SoURWINE. What do you mean exactly 
by propaganda climate? 

Mr. HUNTER. Propaganda climate is one of 
the most effective techniques of the Red 
cold war, especially applicable to the anti- 
communism. I can tell a roomful of men, 
for instance, to put on, or take off, their 
coats, and they’ll laugh at me. I can go 
outside and quietly raise or lower the ther- 
mostat, and in a few minutes, they’ll begin 
removing or putting on their coats without 
Me saying a word. This, in propaganda, is 
what I mean by creating a climate. Once 
achieved, what otherwise would be recog- 
nized as treason, as the Amerasia case dur- 
ing World War II, seems otherwise to ordi- 
narily intelligent people, and they justify 
this by calling it sophistication, or applying 
some other high-sounding label that gives 
them special privileges as, say, intellectuals. 

One of the many ramifications of anti- 
anti-communism is in our personnel selec- 
tion and personnel screening. The squeez- 
ing out of personnel motivated in an 
anti-Communist direction, and the screen- 
ing in of so-called anti-anti-Communists, 
has been one of the long-range act:vities of 
the Red mechanism through the years, at 
which it has had marked success. Much of 
this success comes from the creation of a 
propaganda climate favorable to _ this 
attitude. 

Obviously, the more the anti-Communist 
issue becomes confused and smeared as con- 
troversial, and the more the impression 
spreads than those in positions of power, 
who must be depended upon for advance- 
ment, want anticommunism softpedaled, 
and anti-Communists boycotted, the greater 
will the Red success be in implementing this 
personnel policy, in and out of government. 

Propaganda climate has had the effect of 
eliminating from consideration for jobs in 
the cold war practically all—there are a few, 
notable exceptions—who have records of ac- 
curacy and steadfastness in this field. This 
propaganda climate more and more broad- 
ened beyond the mere word-of-mouth stage 
to drastic economic pressures and cruel so- 
cial pressures, which lately have included 
even overt discussion of the sanity of per- 
sons who are anti-Communist generally, 
soberly referring to this as if it were some- 
thing to be taken for granted in the mental 
health field. This has spread out, too, into 
fields which have anti-Communist implica- 
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tions, as in our national defense. Partici- 
pants in organizations for a so-called sane 
policy allude to the insanity of their op- 
ponents. 

The double standard, it is plain to see, is 
of great encouragement to pro-Reds and dis- 
couragement to anti-Reds. A Hiss can be 
sure of a good-paying job; the person 
branded anti-Communist is eliminated from 
consideration. He is treated as if there 
were something criminal about anticommu- 
nism, as if it were the same, only the oppo- 
site extreme, of pro-Red espionage. This 
upside-down situation has developed in such 
a one-sided, disadvantageous manner to the 
anti-Communist that he must be particu- 
larly strong-willed, if not bullheaded, in 
order to survive, unless he has an income of 
his own, possibly inherited—or a pension. 
The new Red anti-anti-Communist drive is 
hitting particularly at those who have a 
pension for their support. 

The trait of inflexible will that an anti- 
Communist requires for economic survival 
then is thrown against him as fanaticism, 
therefore dangerous thinking, in the so- 
called liberal lexicon. Certain words have 
come to apply especially to the anti-Commu- 
nist, such as “controversial.” This exploits 
a basic vulnerability of American business, to 
please the customer—‘“the customer is always 
right.” Extended into politics or diplomacy, 
this could become the means for our de- 
struction, for in spite of the aid program, 
the people we deal with abroad are not “al- 
ways right.” They can be willing conspir- 
ators against us, if they feel it of advantage 
to their own country. This is a particular 
advantage that the Reds are exploiting in 
their so-called aid program, and in their 
propaganda about the assumed “inevitabil- 
ity” of their victory. The bandwagon refiex 
is an unconditional one, not like our popu- 
larity race, an artificiality or conditioned re- 
flex. 

This is the propaganda climate for soften- 
ing us up. To be effective, it must operate 
in the manner called “voluntary” in Commu- 
nist language, meaning induced, enforced, 
operating as a conditioned reflex, unthink- 
ingly—the Pavlovian way. 

We must not know about this strategy, 
for it to work. So the pattern for failure, 
at taxpayers’ expense, has the concealment of 
brainwashing and Pavlov as one of its tactics. 
Just before coming here, I was given one 
product of this thinking, a book called “Co- 
ercive Persuasion.” Here a little group of 
soft-minded psychiatrists and sociologists, 
who all along have been seeking to hush 
up this subject, admittedly without first- 
hand knowledge, admittedly basing their 
findings on a selected, very small segment 
of persons who had been put under mind 
attack, came forth with the predictable con- 
clusion that brainwashing didn’t exist in the 
POW camps in North Korea, that Pavlov had 
nothing to do with it, that our men who 
were exploited against us in a treasonable 
manner in those Red camps were merely 
presented with better arguments. 

This book should be put on the same shelf 
as “Strategic Surrender,” a U.S. Government- 
financed book. It was the first time in his- 
tory any nation paid to have a book written 
on how to surrender. The preparatory, ap- 
peasement word we hear more and more— 
getting us used to it nowadays on such mat- 
ters as Red China—is “inevitability.” That’s 
the sleazy word brought forth by those who 
lack the courage to admit they are urging 
us to give in to blackmail. “Better Red than 
dead” is their slogan, and it emanates from 
closed minds in scholarly circles, such as 
Lord Bertrand Russell’s. 

This appeasement and surrender library, 
financed by our own Government, directly 
or indirectly, and by foundations, is grow- 
ing steadily and stealthily. It constitutes the 
reading matter for the pattern of failure. 
The nuclear fission field is a prime target. 
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Each step leads to another sophisticated 
argument for capitulation in one way or 
another. First we must sit back philosoph- 
ically to accept the brunt of the first blow. 
Then, because we will have been so disas- 
trously shattered. so-called massive retalia- 
tion presumably can’t win for us, anyway. 
Retaliation—actually resistance—then would 
be merely a form of revenge, according to this 
thinking—beneath the dignity of so high- 
minded and socially conscious a people as the 
Americans. So we should forego even retalia- 
tion. These are not vaporings of my 
imagination; they’re to be found (in more 
sophisticated language, I admit) in the pub- 
lications of Government-financed or founda- 
tion-supported publications and programs. 
They’re part of the pattern for failure. It 
works out as a pattern for self-destruction, 
or suicide. 

The anti-Communist movement, pounded 
by all these pressures, might well have found 
it simply impossible to reach any meaning- 
ful proportions if it weren’t for our expe- 
rience in the Korean prisoner-of-war brain- 
washing camps, and the resultant program 
instituted during President Eisenhower’s ad- 
ministration, with a code set up for the first 
time for captured Americans, and a directive 
for the restoration of character through con- 
certed effort in all strata of our society. 

This helped to compensate for the hush- 
hush in the anti-anti-Communist press, and 
even for the smears accompanying it. This 
restored enough of the balance and gave 
persons of anti-Communist motivation the 
hope and proof that they weren’t alone, that 
they had friends. Members of our Reserve 
Forces, who certainly had every right to ex- 
press themselves as civilians, became the 
connecting link, and often provided the 
know-how. They participated in seminars 
and discussions and went to lectures, by 
their mere presence constituting a great 
morale incentive. At times, as is customary 
in our democratic society, persons still in 
uniform were invited to come and give talks, 
providing further know-how for the public. 

The grassroots movement spread. Old- 
fashioned character was its theme. Anti- 
communism was its immediate expression. 
The code for captured military personnel, 
the report to the Secretary of Defense by a 
special board set up to survey the subject 
generally, and President Eisenhower’s procla- 
mation that went along with it, gave this a 
perfectly legal base. Why a legal base was 
needed for a perfectly natural and normal 
approach in a free society is beyond me, but 
apparently, under our double standard, what 
is excluded is only anticommunism. 

The program as officially enunciated by our 
Commander in Chief was to train and alert 
our people in the tactics used by Commu- 
nists. The Reds couldn’t get around this 
effectively, and so the grassroots movement 
began to flourish. 

The program to train and alert our youth, 
hence our public, could be sabotaged, though, 
and so it was from the start. I told about it 
in a recent book, “Brainwashing: From Pav- 
lov to Powers.” This is an expanded edition 
of an earlier book. In a chapter that I added 
at the end, entitled “Now It’s Our Turn,” I 
told of the sense of great achievement that 
the adoption of the program for character 
building gave to American officers. I met 
one of them some time later. Here is how 
I describe the experience: 

“In contrast to his previous exuberance, 
he was now downcast as we walked along 
a Virginia street. ‘I can’t put my fingers on 
it, but it was as if nothing had happened,’ 
he said. ‘As if it were a dream. Once the 
documents were signed and proclaimed, they 
were filed away, and that was the end of 
them. I never thought it possible. The 
program that was to restore American stam- 
ina and teach our forces to understand the 
wiles of communism had been sabotaged. 
I am terribly fearful of our future.’” 
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Education about communism was harassed 
until it became vague and meaningless. The 
withdrawal of the Air Center Training Man- 
ual early in 1960 is an instance of how this 
operated. The charges in the manual were 
undoubtedly true, it was admitted. Con- 
gressmen were told that the training “must 
not include the specific.” We teach that gen- 
eralities must not be trusted. With general- 
ities and the specific both excluded, the only 
recourse was to drop the subject, leaving the 
field to the Communists by default. 

The policy of being all things to all men 
and making popularity the objective of pol- 
icy, took precedence over the teaching of 
mental stamina and character. Referring 
later in the book to the case of Captain 
Powers, captured by the Reds, I said: 

“He might have stepped forth from a pris- 
oner-of-war camp in North Korea back in 
1953, for all the knowledge he showed of the 
ways and wiles of the Communists. The 
intervening years had been brushed away, as 
if we had learned nothing from this dreary 
experience. Our new code and its accom- 
panying documents had only lulled the 
American public’s anxieties, not providing 
the internal reforms promised.” 

The reception given this book, too, was 
hush-hush, as if to prove its point. 

What has become quite evident by now 
is that our people are far ahead of the Gov- 
ernment in realization of the Red danger, 
and desire to do something positive about it. 
The people’s voice, however, was muffled, 
misinterpreted, and lied about. So-called 
social engineering became the order of the 
day. An engineering job is now being at- 
tempted on the public mind, conditioning it 
to the same sophistries that had proven 
disastrous to our foreign policy in the years 
since we ended the war. Then we were 
more powerful than any nation in history. 
We were coercively persuaded to forego or 
betray the responsibility that went with this 
power. 


But the seed sown by many lone workers 
and groups in the anti-Communist vine- 
yard had not fallen on barren soil, as they 
had been told, but had grown. As the Com- 
munist network now saw, it was being har- 
vested as our grassroots, anti-Communist 
movement. Hence the Red manifesto’s ex- 
panded anti-anti-Communist drive. 


The primary target, as it is developing, is 
the Pentagon, specifically the program to 
train and alert our trocps and our people 
to the Red techniques, and the inherent evil 
in communism. The Reds have seen that 
this program, and the directives issued to 
implement it, in spite of sabotage, do make 
the big difference. Unless this program can 
be destroyed, the anti-Communist movement 
cannot be liquidated. So the forces are 
joined between enforcement of the Red 
manifesto and the implementation of the 
training program that came out of the 
Korean war. 

The experience of recently retired Lt. Col. 
Gunther Hartel, who knows Nazi and Com- 
munist tactics from rubbing up against them 
in Germany and Austria as an intelligence 
chief, and who later experienced Red cold 
war at its boiling point in Vietnam, alone 
could bear out much of these findings. He 
learned the hard way. 

He recently retired from the military, and 
as a civilian, went into a New York City or- 
ganization created by public-spirited men in 
private life, called American Strategy, Inc. 
Here, he felt, was an opportunity to share 
his knowledge of the totalitarian menace— 
he equates the Nazis with the Communists, 
as interchangeable—and help alert our pub- 
lic to the facts of life in cold war. 

Remember, about this expression “cold 
war,” the Reds put their emphasis on the 
word “war,” understanding that “cold” is 
merely an adjective, indicating a temporary 
war tactic, while we put our stress on the 
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adjective, “cold,” lulling ourselves to the co- 
existence lullaby of the Reds. 

The termites in the woodwork soon began 
to detect this new effort in which Colonel 
Hartel was a participant, and started boring 
away in accordance with the anti-anti-Com- 
munist pattern. 

The smear began in the New York Post on 
May 25, in an editorial which for compact- 
ness and technique deserves whatever is the 
equivalent of a Pulitzer Prize for the expertly 
executed in propagandized misinformation. 
All the derogatory trigger words were brought 
in. Why? What possibly could be the real 
motive? 

Colonel Hartel, nonetheless, is kept busy 
giving talks on Communist tactics through- 
out Greater New York. His experience is 
much the same as I came upon elsewhere. 
Suburban newspapers, and of course the 
public generally, are anxious to obtain all the 
facts they can, and to help as much as they 
can. Not so in the major cities, though. In 
New York, there was the same anti-anti- 
Communist press blackout, except for smear 
material. “Anywhere outside the big city, 
we get terrific publicity,” he told me. In 
New York City, such ventures get practically 
nothing, or smears. From my personal expe- 
rience, I can say that public feeling is mis- 
represented, not mirrowed, by this anti-anti- 
Communist maneuver. 

Gradually, even in small towns, obviously 
prepared attacks now are beginning. They 
are still the exception, but nonetheless con- 
stitute an effort to duplicate, on a smaller 
canvas, what is the prevalent situation on 
the big city canvas, as I came across it in 
Places as far apart as Atlanta and Milwaukee. 

I cannot stress the importance of this Red 
manifesto too much in connection with 
these various developments, for it outlines 
the tactics to be used against the United 
States during coexistence. After referring 
to “concrete historical conditions”—as em- 
phatic a label as we can find in dialectical 
materialism—it brings up the anti-Commu- 
nist movement in the United States. This 
is unprecedented in a Red document. By it, 
Moscow recognizes the importance of this 
popular movement, a great tribute to those 
who have been working against seemingly 
hopeless odds. Moscow ought to know what 
is hurting the Communist effort. 

Anticommunism is recognized in the 
manifesto as not confined to the rich or the 
privileged, which is the propaganda line the 
Reds take, but to be spreading through the 
masses. This was implied, in Red lingo, in 
the injunction to “wage a resolute struggle” 
with “greatest effort” to keep anticommu- 
nism from the “working people” and from 
those whom the Communists call “the 
masses,” meaning the public in general. 

The manifesto declared that anticommu- 
nism was “the principal ideological weapon” 
of the opponents of communism, thus rec- 
ognizing it as a major peril to Red advance. 
Hitherto, world communism had brushed off 
anticommunism in the United States as a 
purely local phenomenon of very limited 
scope, not requiring any attention from the 
international heirarchy. The anti-anti- 
Communist movement in the United States 
Was supposed to be fully able to blanket it 
satisfactorily. 

At the time of the sensationalized Mc- 
Carthy era, we had no grassroots movements, 
or anything comparable. World communism 
leaped into the “struggle” then, revolving its 
propaganda assault around this one man. 
The present anti-Communist phenomenon 
is of immensely greater depth, for it is now 
a people’s movement, that derives its direc- 
tion from the public. When Senator Mc- 
Carthy was active, the public was not alert 
to communism as any special danger to the 
United States. We were still in the World 
War II stupor into which we had been put 
when Nazi Germany attacked Soviet Russia, 
forcing Moscow onto the Allied side. This is 
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no longer the situation, for the public now 
wants to do something about communism, 
and waits to see something positive come 
out of official circles. 

During the years of hush-hush, our chan- 
nels of communication, to all practical pur- 
poses, closed their pages to anticommunism, 
ignored or downgraded anti-Communist 
books and writings, neutralized or squeezed 
out anti-Communist editors, authors, and 
speakers, and made the anti-Communist a 
socially undesirable person—labeled “anti- 
social.” All the forces of propaganda were 
focused on his annihilation by discrediting 
him and his works. Nonetheless, an anti- 
Communist movement developed. 

The Red manifesto makes plain that ideo- 
logical differences are not to be allowed to 
stand in the way of crushing this anticom- 
munism in America. Non-Communist and 
even anti-Communist elements are to be 
employed for Red anti-Communist ends, to 
be exploited as far as possible under the 
hackneyed “unity” program, or without any 
overt program at all, just so long as a popu- 
lar or even a desirable end can be diverted 
into bringing about the Communist objec- 
tive, which is the liquidation of the anti- 
Communist movement, with the carpet to be 
pulled out from under the Pentagon pro- 
gram, to assure a Red victory in this cold 
war battle. 

Anti-anti-communism, since the appear- 
ance of the manifesto, has come out into 
the open, taking the offensive, as anyone 
acquainted with Red tactics should have 
been able to predict. Open attack has begun 
to supplement the former hush-hush, with- 
out replacing the suppressive aspects. All 
the well-known tactics employed by the Reds 
in their pressure campaigns are more and 
more being brought to bear. Such Red cam- 
paigns start with smears and character assas- 
sination and go on to vicious rumor monger- 
ing and the employment of the “big drive” 
technique, in which all forms of public pres- 
sures are focused on the target, from peti- 
tions and demonstrations to blackmail and 
corruption. 

The use of united front and youth group 
tactics places a special and heavy responsi- 
bility on our public-spirited people, those 
who genuinely seek the betterment of our 
society, especially our youth, imbued with 
an idealism which must not be lost. The 
Moscow directive, in an insulting aloofness, 
as if our best motivated citizens were just 
another breed of Pavlovian dog to be condi- 
tioned, has started the exploitation of our 
youth and civic-minded citizenry in an ut- 
terly callous, overt manner, to use them to 
strangle the anti-Communist grassroots 
movement, and to put pressure on the White 
House and the Pentagon to interpret the 
anti-Communist training program into con- 
fused inaction, while awaiting its formal 
cancellation. 

People must not allow themselves to be 
used this way. As in any fight, they have to 
determine each step they take by the degree 
of aid and comfort it gives the enemy, and 
the dangers involved. This is no easy choice 
in the fluid cold war arena. 

The attrition of the Pentagon training 
and alertness program, and its abolition in 
practice, whether its formal abolition can 
be put over or not, is by a propaganda flank 
attack. Communism cannot be meaning- 
fully discussed without reference to Soviet 
Russia, the satellites, and the Red aggression, 
and infiltration in places such as southeast 
Asia and Africa. Examples must be given, 
taken from life. These concern internation- 
al affairs, of course, and the different per- 
sonalities in those lands. Those who would 
hamstring or abolish the programm in the 
Pentagon can be expected, therefore, to ig- 
nore cold war factors, and “psywar” in gen- 
eral, and to lay all their stress on the tradi- 
tional separation of politics and nonmilitary 
matters from military discussion. By for- 
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bidding the participation of the military in 
seminars or forums where politics and policy 
are discussed, anti-Communist preparedness 
can be torpedoed, and the character-build- 
ing aspects of the program can be eliminat- 
ed. As became evident in the Pentagon 
while prisoners of war were still being ex- 
changed, it is just too late to instill con- 
victions—mental survival stamina—into our 
youth when they already are of military 
age. It has to be done before. 

This attrition process is already underway 
in the Pentagon. Anticommunism is being 
interpreted in such a manner through 
prompt censorship of all such material, as 
to take the sting out of it, and leave it a 
sterile, philosophical concept. The Reds 
don’t mind this. The impression has been 
given that to be anti-Communist is to “stick 
one’s neck out,” and selling this impression 
to the public is a suppression tactic in itself. 
People speak vaguely of “White House” or 
“State Department” wishes, as if this meant 
President Kennedy’s expressed will, or Sec- 
retary Rusk’s. Even if it were so, there 
would be highly questionable factors in an 
American President or a Secretary of State 
“passing the word along,” instead of proceed- 
ing through formal channels, on matters on 
which the public has been ied to believe a 
certain policy was being implemented. 
Rather, I have come to believe that “the 
White House” and “State” have gradually 
come to mean any one of the hundreds of 
staff members who work in the executive 
offices, and in practice any one of the ex- 
tremely contrasting characters used as ad- 
visers, or for any other purpose of back- 
ground or guidance, by any one of the men 
formally designated as aids or advisers to the 
President, including his official spokesman, 
and the multitude of State Department of- 
ficials. Thus it has come about that an im- 
pression has become quite common that 
the White House (or State Department) 
wants the Communist issue soft-pedaled, is 
against anticommunism, thinks the Red 
menace is abroad, not at home, and that we 
ought to focus our attention on Commu- 
nist intrigue in, say, Laos, and not go hunt- 
ing for Reds here in America. 

The proffered justification for this is a 
numbers game; proportionately there are 
few known actual Communists. So, it is 
argued, they must be ineffective. Yet one 
Fuchs can be all the Reds need in a situa- 
tion of decisive strategic importance, and 
one opportunist—he doesn’t even have to be 
a knowledgeable Red—would be sufficient to 
draw the sting from, say an anti-Communist 
training program on a military base, whose 
personnel has to come directly to grips with 
communism. 

All sorts of signs, which in themselves 
would be without implication, do take on 
significance on this issue through their 
repetition in varied form. The cold war has 
reached its most intense stage, and the need 
for the backing and understanding of an 
informed public is unquestioned, or is sup- 
posed to be. 

Some of the congressional publications 
contain material on the Red menace that is 
available nowhere else. Many of these are 
offered for sale by the Government Printing 
Office, which issues a biweekly list of new 
publications and occasionally a special list 
of publications on specific subjects, includ- 
ing one “relating to various aspects of com- 
munism.” There is a greater need than ever 
for such publications now. Various States, 
New York and Florida among them, have 
provided courses in the schools which ex- 
plain and expose Communist tactics. 

Unfortunately, not all departments and 
agencies of the Government are consistently 
supporting anti-Communist efforts. 

Surely it didn’t just happen that the fine 
champion of liberty postage stamp series is 
being faded out of existence. Only the 
Moscow-Peiping bloc could have found any- 
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thing to object to in it. The proclamation 
of a Captive Nations Week, when such ac- 
tions take place, has its impact diminished. 
If we think we're pleasing all sides this way, 
my experience of many years abroad con- 
vinces me that we only succeed in disgusting 
all sides by such devices. Technically, this 
may be a decision of the Post Office, but so 
far as public impression is concerned, it is 
supporting evidence for the rumors about 
“the word being passed along,” a distinctly 
morale-breaking device, amoral in its nature. 
It’s the old anti-anti-Communist movement 
in more vigorous form. The Reds again are 
able to demonstrate that when the talk is 
over, they end up by getting what they want. 

Where youths abound, as on college cam- 
puses, we can witness their exploitation in 
accordance with the instructions in the Red 
manifesto. I am always somewhat aston- 
ished, although I should be accustomed to it 
by now, by the frank manner in which some 
enemy of the United States tells exactly how 
he intends to attack us, and how each time 
he can depend on confusionists and people 
who refuse to believe that he really means 
what he says, to cover up for him. The 
manifesto plainly declares: “There are new 
opportunities now to draw the younger gen- 
eration into the struggle for peace and de- 
mocracy, and for the great ideals of commu- 
nism,” and we make believe these words 
mean what they do in our dictionary, in- 
stead of in the Red language, in which peace 
means submission by all to communism, and 
the regimented procedure of the Communist 
bloc is called democracy. In this manifesto, 
too, the Red tenet is repeated “that the rul- 
ing classes never relinquish power volun- 
tarily.” 

How more clearly do we expect the Peiping- 
Moscow Axis to say that, when we're suf- 
ficiently softened up, we'll be put out of our 
capitalist miseries with a collectivized space 
punch? They won’t say so more openly un- 
til after the event. 

No wonder our foreign friends grow des- 
perate over our limitless naivete, if it can 
any longer be correctly labeled by such a 
nonviolent term. Our naivete certainly had 
violent consequences for the freedom fighters 
in Hungary. 

Mr. SouRWINE. How would you summarize 
Communist strategy in the Red anti-anti- 
Communist drive that you are describing? 

Mr. Hunter. In a new anti-anti-Commu- 
nist drive, the Reds are exerting more inten- 
sified pressure, in a more obvious manner, 
employing such distinctly Red techniques as 
followthrough and coordination. 

Coordination and followthrough, used as 
“psywar” tactics, can make almost anything 
possible of achievement. Without these two 
supports to reinforce and broaden the front, 
the best-thought schemes, and those with 
the mightiest potential, become duds, or fade 
out with such small impact that the net re- 
sult is frustration, with all the disastrous 
effects this leads to. I have watched these 
tactics being successfully exploited by the 
enemy again and again. The Communists 
owe much of their consistent and stupendous 
victories in propaganda and in psychologi- 
cal warfare to their use of coordination and 
followthrough. We have had fairly con- 
sistent results, too—only these were fail- 
ures—because we lacked coordination and 
followthrough. Indeed, the first evidence 
I’ve seen of it on our side seems to be the 
strange support for the new Red anti-anti- 
Communist drive. 

Coordination and followthrough in “psy- 
war” apply with the force of law, the same 
way as natural law, to all indiscriminately, 
irrespective of the right and the wrong of an 
issue. They're tools of the trade that can 
be employed as weapons on any side. The 
present Red anti-anti-Communist drive is a 
glaring example of their employment in psy- 
chological warfare, and it only recently be- 
gan. Its signs are still few—visible mainly 
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to the specialist who has the time for this 
kind of research. But they will be many, 
and broadly apparent to all, within a short 
time. 

Coordination means the enlistment of all 
possible—at least all needed—persons of in- 
fluence and groups of various kinds in sup- 
port of or against a project. In this way, 
attack can be launched simultaneously from 
all directions, the enemy position infiltrated, 
and hit from flank and rear. Coordination 
also extends the scope of an attack to other 
fronts as well. 

Followthrough means the creation and 
implementation of separate supporting and 
expanding activities and projects, to gain 
every possible advantage from an initial 
attack, benefiting from the impetus it gives 
in throwing an enemy off balance, holding 
the initiative as long as possible. Perhaps 
it derives from a different outlook. We've 
been raised to lift a man up if he falls down. 
Red technique is to begin kicking when he’s 
stumbled and is already down. 

One only has to describ: these tactics for 
them to be recognized as part of a time-tried, 
Red strategy. The Communists have devel- 
oped a system to both coordinate and follow- 
through in their “psywar’’ offensives, such 
as the present anti-anti-Communist drive. 
They do it by using fronts, by granting a 
virtual semiautonomy to local groups in the 
fulfillment of policy and projects, although 
always strictly within the framework of 
Communist Party line. 

Without those two tactics, the Communist 
network could not have achieved a fraction 
of its gains, and probably would have been 
eliminated long ago. Without them, we get 
nowhere with our propaganda and psycho- 
logical warfare. Adding funds makes no 
difference, except perhaps adding to the frus- 
tration. This makes it worse for our side. 
So it has been. 

This may be understandable, but hardly 
forgivable. There is no valid excuse for our 
failure in this field. We have a system now- 
adays that in effect eliminates coordination 
and followthrough by making the procedure 
too cumbersome, and too vulnerable to nega- 
tive attitudes, wittingly or unwittingly. I 
have watched this negative pattern in opera- 
tion too long to doubt its existence. It has 
been too effective in the destruction of proj- 
ects to escape everybody’s notice. Efforts to 
get at it, though, are about as rewarding as 
an attempt to grab hold of a handful of 
water. One must be terribly naive to think 
all this just happened, that there’s nothing 
deliberate about it. I attribute it to those 
I call termites in the woodwork, who make 
sure we do not achieve coordination and 
followthrough. 

Our critical need for coordination has been 
recognized, and remedial steps even devised, 
but they have always been diverted or para- 
lyzed and when no other means of prevention 
were of avail, flatly disallowed without ex- 
planation, or for whatever irrelevant excuse 
served the purpose. The same holds true for 
lack of followthrough. I have watched all 
this too long to consider it otherwise than as 
part of a pattern for failure. 

The anti-Communist movement that has 
grown up in the traditional grassroots man- 
ners in our country is a heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity to bring coordination and follow- 
through into our “psywar” strategy. The 
really thrilling and inspiring part of it is 
that this coordination and followthrough 
was achieved in the anti-Communist move- 
ment within the framework of our free dem- 
ocratic and republican society of private 
initiative. It’s just a start, of course, but 
already effective. 

Red strategy is essentially weak because it 
is artificial; their fronts are false fronts, their 
unity is a deceit—nothing like what we call 
our bipartisan policy. Except for our de- 
fault, communism would have collapsed long 
ago. Only in a free society can there be 
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genuine coordination between all strata and 
classes of society, in and out of government, 
united in common purposes. This is what we 
have begun to achieve in our anti-Commu- 
nist movement, in spite of timidity and even 
antagonism in high places, and a hush-hush 
in communications channels. 

This is the genuine collaboration that the 
Red anti-anti-Communist drive is out to 
destroy. Fundamentally, the whole process 
of anticommunism in the United States is 
diametrically opposed to the Red manner of 
operation and would be fatal to it once it 
could become stable, and sure of its ground. 
This is why the Red manifesto has sum- 
moned its followers, dupes, and opportunists 
to destroy it by all means, before it can 
attain solidity. Anti-Communists in the 
United States now have to fight a two-front 
war, against attack from their rear, as well 
as in front. 

This is a historic crossroads in our strug- 
gle. Some day we shall have to seek unity 
against Communist attack, if we are to sur- 
vive. The Reds have made it plain; they 
will accept only our surrender. If we stand 
by now and see this genuine, people’s anti- 
Communist movement, with its collabora- 
tors in all spheres of our life, certainly in 
the Pentagon, succumb before the Red call 
for its destruction, we shall have to re- 
build it from the ashes of apathy and frus- 
tration. Then it would perforce get so 
much Government control that we may find 
it impossible to avoid a regimentation that 
would be dangerously similar to that which 
we are fighting. This is the destination of 
those elements in our society, who might 
be fooling themselves into thinking they’re 
not helping the Communists, but who none- 
theless want power centralized and con- 
trolled from the center alone, because they 
lack faith in the American people and in 
private initiative. 

Once more we come to the double stand- 
ard. An anti-Communist movement is sup- 
posed to be basically undesirable, but an 
anti-anti-Communist movement is not, 
whether overtly or covertly, part of Red 
“psywar” planning. Here, too, if we seek 
out any logic in this, it is that the common 
denominator in this attitude is always what 
is helpful to the Communists. Those who 
are ignorant of the tactics of “psywar” can 
guide themselves by a simple, down-to- 
earth principle. If a policy or project helps 
the enemy, it is probably against our inter- 
ests and certainly should be avoided until 
the balance is brought over to our favor. 

We should take great encouragement from 
the fact that the anti-Communist movement 
in America was a spontaneous development, 
in the American manner, out of needs and 
worries felt locally. We should keep in mind, 
too, that only when the anti-Communist 
movement began to go places, and to have 
success—alerting people to the evils of com- 
munism, teaching them how to spot it *—did 
the roof fall in with this Red, anti-anti- 
Communist drive. 

Again we see how the Communists employ 
coordination and followthrough, with high 
places involved. The Red manifesto specifi- 
cally opens the door to an involvement tactic 
called unity. By ignoring ideological differ- 
ences and excessive control factors, they give 
people a sense of real participation and a 
false sense Of initiative. All that is de- 
manded by the Red network is action in 
accordance with the needs of the anti-anti- 
Communist drive, so as to pull the carpet out 
from under the Pentagon, for instance, in 
our anti-Communist training and alertness 


program. 


* A study entitled “The Technique of Soviet 
Propaganda,” published by the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee, is available at 
the Government Printing Office and may be 
consulted at some libraries. 
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The signs show that once again the Reds 
are being able to exploit high places in sup- 
port of a Communist objective. The tactic 
is gradually to surround each central figure 
with fait accompli and vested interests in 
pronouncements made without full grasp of 
their significance, until he is a prisoner of 
the anti-anti-Communist drive, irrespective 
of the individual’s actual dislike for com- 
munism. 

This isn’t difficult to put across in the 
narrow framework of opportunistic think- 
ing, with the restricted loyalties that gloss 
it over. Anything that can be considered to 
have political overtones or undertones—and 
what doesn’t—becomes fair game, irrespec- 
tive of the harm done our country in the 
process. The pro-Reds have no _ serious 
problem exploiting this. It’s made to order 
for them—their order. Indeed, once 
brought into this realm, even shipments of 
strategic products of our factories to the 
Communists, which ordinarily would be 
recognized at once as treasonable, receive 
mysterious approval and, through backstage 
pressure, get into Red hands without the in- 
formation slipping out to the American 
people. 

Opposition to such shipments then falls 
into the category of “anti-communism,” and 
receives the smear treatment, if the hush- 
hush isn’t sufficient. Somehow, an official 
who blocks such shipments may confidently 
expect to be penalized from some well-con- 
cealed direction. Perhaps a columnist or 
a self-seeking politician will come forth 
with a smear against him on some extrane- 
ous matter. Soon everyone will be barking 
in the Pavlovian manner, chasing him down 
the garden pathway, off on a trail that makes 
no sense. The poor victim doesn’t know 
what hit him. The grim joke about it is that 
few in the wolfpack know why they are 
barking. 

Where matters end up by helping a Com- 
munist objective, such as the Red anti- 
anti-Communist drive, all too often of late, 
we can detect obvious collaboration and fol- 
lowthrough between some Government offices 
and certain sections of the press. 

This is part of our now built-in system, 
with its concealing committee complex. 
Under such circumstances, steps taken to 
control the diffusion of information to the 
public results in giving the edge, or the 
monopoly, to clandestine exploitation of it. 
The Reds have certainly shown themselves 
to be masters in that kind of play. They’ve 
had years of experience in perfecting it 
around the world. The obsession of the 
American reporter to get an exclusive makes 
him the world’s most vulnerable for a planted 
news item. An exclusive is all too often, 
in this environment, a reward for closing 
one’s eyes to the background of an item. 
This is a part of the pattern. 

Don’t confuse “exclusive” with “scoops,” 
gentlemen. Exclusives have come generally 
to mean rewards for favors done; scoops are 
won by personal initiative. They’re as dif- 
ferent as seeking news from gathering news. 

If you don’t think there’s a vast gulf of 
difference, read the reams of debate on the 
subject during discussion in the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Social Committee over the 
wording of the so-called free-press provi- 
sion. The Red bloc insisted on the right to 
gather news, which obviously would be hand- 
outs, or exclusives discreetly distributed. 
We wanted the right to seek—seek out— 
news. The last I heard, as was to be ex- 
pected, we had compromised by accepting— 
certainly not vetoing—the Red bloc’s ver- 
sion of a free press. This is in accordance 
with our popularity obsession, of course, as 
contrasted with our abandoned adherence to 
principles. Each time we think we’ve added 
to our popularity this way, we’ve only 
chiseled away a bit more of freedom, which 
then makes us even less popular than before. 
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It’s also part of the double standard. 
When an item is printed that is pro-Com- 
munist in effect, it’s called enterprising 
journalism—being objective—and we let it 
go at that. When it’s anti-Communist, it’s 
being objective and branded a breach of 
security, or at least a breach of confidence, 
and indignant voices are raised demanding 
the practice be rooted out and made impos- 
sible of recurrence. 

We've been conditioned to this double 
standard, so that unless we stop and think 
about it, making a deliberate effort, we are 
inclined to let the most glaring examples 
go undetected. So-called liberals are de- 
manding that the military drop its anti- 
Communist training and alertness program. 
Those who take this line say it’s because 
the military should be held to strictly mili- 
tary matters, and should let other, civilian, 
departments deal wholly with the rest, The 
impression is given that this is a matter of 
principle, and has nothing to do with the 
anticommunism of it. They’re such people 
of principle. 

But aren’t they the same persons who were 
silent when pro-Communist indoctrination 
courses, glossing over the most extreme Red 
excesses, giving the Red slant on such mat- 
ters as Chinese politics, dealing frankly 
with the political aspects of world problems, 
were being given by the U.S. Army? Our 
wartime information and education instruc- 
tion sheets were sometimes as Red as Mao 
Tse-tung. They were frequently slanted to 
the Red side. So-called liberal circles were 
in favor of this program. Then, too, it was 
called a matter of principle. Then they said 
that soldiers had to learn for what and 
whom they were fighting. When principles 
switch abruptly, they’re not principles, 
they’re expressions of dialectical material- 
ism, sugar-coated to American taste, sheer 
opportunism or plain hypocrisy. 

Everyone knows about the political com- 
missar system of the Red army. That’s been 
improved upon since Stalin’s day—inte- 
grated, as it were. Let me quote from an 
article by the Red army Gen. F. Golikov, 
head of the Chief Political Administration— 
what a title—of the Soviet Army and Navy. 
He wrote in Krasnayazvedzda of May 27, 
1959, as follows (Current Digest of the So- 
viet Press, p. 12, vol. XI, No. 22): 

“For the successful accomplishment of 
the tasks of ideological and educational work 
in the armed forces we place great hopes in 
the rapidly growing ties of the chief po- 
litical administration and the lower level 
agencies with the professional organizations 
of writers, artists, composers, journalists, 
and theater and motion picture workers. 

“The military discipline of the personnel 
must be further strengthened with all the 
means of ideological work.’’ 

The way we’re heading now, with the pres- 
sure tightening on our most experienced and 
trustworthy Pentagon officers to restrict 
public statements to a constantly intensi- 
fied central control, particularly as concerns 
communism, we’re edging into a situation 
where we will find that, in effect, we will 
have adopted the method described by Gen- 
eral Golikov. We will not have ceased in- 
doctrination, but we will have regimented 
it—opposite the way we intended. If anti- 
communism is hushed up by default, we’ll 
find that we'll be returning by default to 
the World War, pro-Red tone of our mili- 
tary’s information and education program. 
The hush-hush really silences only one side; 
that is how it has consistently worked out. 

In this modern world of mind warfare, 
that is being waged against us, it is im- 
possible to remain static. If we're not al- 
lowed to train and alert people against com- 
munism, they will be softened up to be 
victims of it. The communications field is 
just too vast, having expanded even faster 
in the transportation of messages than in 
the transportation of people and freight. 
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Let the Red anti-anti-Communist drive at- 
tain its immediate objective, and we will 
make sure its long-range objective will be 
attainable, too. This will be the mental and 
moral disarmament of our people, in and out 
of military service. 

Suppression of the anti-Communist train- 
ing and alertness program is to mind war- 
fare what our one-sided disarmament would 
be in the weapons field. We would have no 
alternative to surrender, to the fulfillment of 
the creeping defeatism best characterized by 
the horrible slogan, “Better Red than dead.” 

Mr. SOURWINE. You say a definitive stage 
in this new Red program against anticom- 
munism has now been reached? 

Mr. HuNTER. The new Red, anti-anti- 
Communist drive has been ordered by the 
Soviet Communist hierarchy, speaking 
through and by the voice of the Communist 
Parties of the world, gathered in a rare con- 
clave. This becomes fundamental law and 
basic strategy, obligatory on all Communists. 
There can be no question of its implementa- 
tion. The only possible question left to 
Communist Party people are the most effec- 
tive methods, guaranteeing the maximum 
impact, by which these orders can be put 
into effect. Let me stress again that they 
constitute orders to combat the anti-Com- 
munist movement headon in the United 
States, no longer through the comparative 
restraint of what might be called the 
pseudoliberal anti-anti-communism of the 
past. 

Ideological differences are to be submerged. 
This means that we can expect the Red ob- 
jective to be cloaked in every kind of dis- 
guise, made palatable to every important 
grouping in our society, the pro-Red aspect 
concealed where possible. We can expect, 
too, to find our idealistic youth, especially 
in our institutions of higher learning, cal- 
lously employed as a front in this Red drive. 
This will present us with a very difficult 
problem, to prevent or expose such intrigue 
for these young people who of course lack the 
background themselves to distinguish be- 
tween a Red maneuver and an expression of 
sincere opinion, uninstigated by ulterior, 
anti-American purposes. Even more difficult 
it will be to persuade them to separate this 
chaff from the grain, when the chaff has been 
so tastefully sugar-coated. 

Mr. SourRWINE. You say this has just start- 
ed, in effect, that this new anti-anti-Com- 
munist drive will intensify in the near 
future? 

Mr. Hunter. Although this may appear as 
a prediction, it isn’t one at all, at least it 
shouldn’t be to anyone who has watched and 
understands the ironclad pattern of Commu- 
nist Party procedure that they call disci- 
pline. Certain steps must follow, as surely 
as night follows day, and then night comes 
again. We shall witness a seemingly spon- 
taneous outpouring of articles and persua- 
sions of every character, that will arise all 
along the fringes of the communications 
field where the Reds have influence, and 
from then on, in the manner by which the 
“McCarthyism” drive was built up, penetrat- 
ing all channels of the press and all attitude- 
changing segments of our society, such as 
schools and churches. The pro- or anti- 
Communist leanings of the participants will 
have nothing to do with the case, as seen 
from the surface. 

The Communist Party organs will set the 
key. Orchestration will gradually spread 
from one section of the orchestra to the 
other, until all will be playing the same 
music, in a rising crescendo. This is the 
Red technique, to make the pressure of what 
will appear as public opinion so relentless 
and so loud that everybody will begin to 
dance to the same tune, and those who don’t 
want to dance will be grabbed by their 
friends and neighbors and brought onto the 
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floor, as in an American barn dance. By 
then, nobody will be thinking about who 
called the tune in the first place, and those 
few who do will appear as This 
would be a hopeless situation except for one 
thing. If it is exposed in time, the whole 
Red psychological warfare gambit can be 
defeated with comparatively little effort. 

Exactly as knowledge of brainwashing was 
found to be vaccination against it, knowl- 
edge of the Red intent of a propaganda drive 
destroys its effectiveness. We will only have 
to witness the orchestration, as it will begin 
developing very shortly now, for us to recog- 
nize this Red anti-anti-Communist trap 
wherever it appears. This “psywar’” booby 
trap will lie visible on the top of the road 
from then on. If we don’t expose it this 
way, though, it will easily cripple or kill us— 
Khrushchev’s expression for it is “burial.” 

Mr. Sourwine. Could you gather this evi- 
dence—the written material that you say 
will appear as sure as night follows day? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, I could. 

Mr. SouRwINE. Mr. Chairman, may we ask 
that the witness do this, and bring us the 
material he has gathered, with analyses, by 
perhaps the end of the month, to be included 
as appendixes to this hearing? 

Senator CoTrron. That will be the order. 
Mr. Hunter, we expect you then to provide us 
with material found by you, appearing in the 
public press this year up to the end of July 
1961, directly bearing upon the implementa- 
tion of what you have described as a new 
Red anti-anti-Communist drive, with your 
own notes or analyses of the various items. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you, I will do so. 

(The material referred to, submitted by Mr. 
Hunter on August 1, appears hereafter as 
appendixes.) 

Mr. Sourwine. There is one thing more, 
perhaps. I have several papers here. I won- 
der if you will glance at them, tell me if you 
have seen them before, and in any case, give 
us your reaction. Here is the first one. 

Mr. Hunter. I have not seen this before. 
Should I read this aloud? 

Mr. SouRWINE. Yes, please do so. 

Mr. HuntTER. This is a Secretary of Defense 
document dated March 10, 1961, for the Sec- 
retaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
reading: 

“1. There is presently being established 
within the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
centralized procedures for evaluating mate- 
rials designed for indoctrination of person- 
nel of the Defense Department in the gen- 
eral area of international affairs and related 
fields. This evaluation will apply to all ma- 
terials, written, pictorial, or audio, used in 
training programs and troop information 
programs, and will be in conformance with 
the security and policy review regulations 
of the Defense Department. 

“2. The film ‘Operation Abolition’ will be 
retained in the film libraries on an on call 
basis for those requesting to view it, but 
will not be prescribed in the training of per- 
sonnel. A memorandum of January 31, 1961, 
from the Office of Armed Forces Information 
and Education stated the on call policy for 
information programs and described the 
production of an OAFIE film covering the 
tactics employed by Communists seeking to 
manipulate youth. This film is being pro- 
duced within the framework of material set 
forth in the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities print entitled “Commu- 
nist Target—Youth,” a report by J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

“3. Another film coming within the scope 
of paragraph 1, which recently has been 
brought to our attention is entitled “Com- 
munism on the Map.” Determination as to 
the use of this film will be deferred pend- 
ing its evaluation pursuant to the procedure 


prescribed in paragraph 1.”’ 
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This is signed by Roswell L. Gilpatric, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Sovrewine. What is your reaction? 

Mr. Hunter. Considering the date, and re- 
calling the publicity about these films, which 
I have seen, it is obvious to me that, re- 
moved from the legalisms, the document 
can be paraphrased as saying: “Use any of 
these anti-Communist films at your own 
risk. Heaven help you if you do.” I would 
regard this as one of the early successes of 
the Red anti-anti-Communist pressure 
drive. 

Mr. Sourwine. Here is the second docu- 
ment on which we want your comment. 

Mr. Hunter. This, too, is new to me. 
This is a similar type of document, signed 
“Carlisle P. Runge,” on stationary of Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense, dated April 21, 
1961, and reading: 

“Subject: Narrator Filmstrip ‘Communism 
on the Map.’ 

“The commercial, narrated filmstrip, 
‘Communism on the Map’ has been deter- 
mined, by official review under DOD evalu- 
ation procedures, as not required for the 
Armed Forces training of troop information 
or public information programs and that it 
should not be purchased by the Department 
or used by Department of Defense personnel, 

“Attention is invited to the many mate- 
rials in the area of anticommunism includ- 
ing pamphlets and motion pictures produced 
by the Office of Armed Forces Information 
and Education, which are available for troop- 
information programs.” 

The pattern, gentlemen, is being nailed 
down. Hard-hitting or specific training and 
alertness material, if this is any indication, is 
on the way out. Officers know the contents 
of this film. They will get the anti-anti- 
Communist message in this order. It puts 
them in what, I feel, is an unfair dilemma. 
They can’t possibly arouse fighting men to 
risk their lives with mamby-pamby stuff that 
takes the sting out of communism. Yet if 
they use the hard facts, they know they’re 
probably going to have difficulties. This is 
the propaganda climate being created by 
such memorandums in the Pentagon. It 
couldn’t be otherwise. Incidentally, to call 
this a commercial film is not quite true; it 
was produced by a college. 

Mr. SOURWINE. Here are two other docu- 
ments. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you. This is dated 
May 16, 1961. I haven’t seen this, either. 
[Reading: ] 

“From: Secretary of the Navy. 
“To: All ships and stations. 


“Subject: Commercial filmstrip ‘Communism 
on the Map.’ 

“1, Purpose: To promulgate the findings 
of an Official review of subject filmstrip. 

“2. Background: The commercial, nar- 
rated filmstrip ‘Communism on the Map’ has 
been determined, by official review under De- 
partment of Defense evaluation procedures, 
as not required for Armed Forces training, 
internal information, or public information 
programs. Attention is invited to the many 
Officially approved materials in the area of 
anticommunism, including pamphlets and 
motion pictures produced by the Office of 
Armed Forces Information and Education, 
which are available through Navy and Marine 
Corps information programs. 

“3. Action: The filmstrip ‘Communism on 
the Map’ shall not be purchased by Navy or 
Marine Corps activities nor shall it be used 
by Department of Navy personnel. 

“4, Cancellation: This notice is canceled 
for record on October 31, 1961. Its 
retention beyond that date for reference pur- 
poses is authorized.” 

‘This is signed “Paul W. Fay, Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy.” 
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I shall proceed at once to the reading of 
the second document, dated March 17, 1961. 
I have not seen this before, either. [Read- 
ing:] 

“From: Chief of Navy Personnel. 


“To: All ships and stations (less Marine 
Corps field addresses not having Navy 
personnel attached). 


“Subject: Materials for indoctrination of 
personnel in the general area of inter- 
national affairs and related fields. 


“Enclosure: Secretary of Defense memo to 
the Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force dated March 10, 1961. 

“1. Purpose: To forward enclosure (1) for 
information and guidance. 

“2. Discussion: Enclosure (1) announces 
the establishment of procedures for the cen- 
tralized evaluation of written, pictorial, and 
audio materials designed to indoctrinate per- 
sonnel in the general area of international 
affairs and related fields. Such materials 
are used in the information and education 
program and in some parts of certain re- 
lated programs. 

“3. Action: Pending further guidance, of- 
ficial material (listed in the I. & E. catalog 
or other Navy Department-approved catalog, 
curriculum, or training publication) pre- 
viously issued or approved may continue to 
be used as required. Nonofficial material 
should not be used hereafter until evaluated 
in accordance with enclosure (1).” 

This is signed “W. R. Smedberg III, Bureau 
of Navy Personnel.” 

The second of these documents merely 
makes sure that if there is any other hard- 
hitting material against our enemy lying 
about, or in the files, obtained in collabora- 
tion with the public in pursuance of the 
Presidential directive declaring this to be a 
problem of the military and the public both, 
it will not be used. 

The other document merely backstops this 
new line. Frankly, I am quite concerned 
over what material will substitute for what 
has been withdrawn, in effect. If the with- 
drawn material is too strong, what replaces 
it obviously will be weaker. While Moscow 
is firming up its anti-American stand, we 
are softening ours, so far as the minds of the 
men who would have to do the fighting and 
dying are concerned. Yet Korea was sup- 
posed to have taught us that disaster lies 
along that road. 

Mr. SoOuURWINE. Here is still another docu- 
ment. Have you seen it before? 

Mr. HUNTER. No. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Please read it, and let me 
know your reaction. 

Mr. HUNTER (reading): 

“From: Secretary of the Navy. 

“To: All ships and stations. 


“Subject: Commercial filmstrip 
nism on the Map,’ May 16, 1961. 

“1. Purpose: To promulgate the findings 
of an official review on subject filmstrip. 

“2. Background: The commercial, narrated 
filmstrip ‘Communism on the Map’ has been 
determined, by official review under Depart- 
ment of Defense evaluation procedures, as 
not required for Armed Forces training, in- 
ternal information, or public information 
programs. Attention is invited to the many 
Officially approved materials in the area of 
anticommunism, including pamphlets and 
motion pictures produced by the Office of 
Armed Forces Information and Education, 
which are available through Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps information programs. 

“3. Action: The filmstrip ‘Communism on 
the Map’ shall not be purchased by Navy 
or Marine Corps activities, nor shall it be 
used by Department of the Navy personnel. 

“4. Cancellation: This notice is canceled 
for record purposes on October 31, 1961. Its 
retention beyond that date for reference 
purposes is authorized.” 


‘Commu- 
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This is signed “Paul B. Fay, Jr., Under 
Secretary of the Navy.” It brings the anti- 
anti-Communist drive a very big step for- 
ward, if “forward” is the proper word to use. 
It’s certainly to the Communist advantage 
in the war for the mind. A fundamental 
objective of the Red drive is to cut off 
Pentagon participation in the grassroots 
movement that is at long last awakening 
our people. The American people as a na- 
tion must learn these facts, as our Govern- 
ment had already officially recognized, if we 
are to attain mental survival stamina. This 
order goes far—it is a tremendous step— 
toward forbidding such participation. We 
disarm unilaterally to this extent in the 
sphere that is crucial in this war—mind 
warfare. It is shocking. 

Mr. SourwINE. Here is one more. 

Mr. HUNTER. Thank you. This also is new 
to me. This is from Atlantic Command, 
Headquarters of the Commander in Chief, 
Norfolk 11, Va., June 14, 1961, and is signed 
“Horatio Rivero, Deputy Chief of Staff.” I 
will read it: 

“1. Purpose: To provide policy guidance 
of news and classification of material within 
the Department of Defense. 

“2. Discussion: At a news conference in 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1961, the Hon- 
orable Robert S. McNamara discussed the 
subject of dissemination of information to 
the public and classification of material 
within the Department of Defense. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the Secretary’s remarks 
are quoted: 

“*The public information policies of the 
Department of Defense require a deliberate 
accommodation of two competing values. 
As President Kennedy has observed, the chal- 
lenge of our times imposes two requirements 
that seem almost contradictory in tone, but 
which ve must reconcile and which we must 
fulfill. There is the need for greater public 
information and the need for greater official 
secrecy. 

“*In order to provide some further guid- 
ance for those of us, all of us, both military 
and civilian officials alike, who must deal 
with this problem, I suggested four principles 
to help the members of the Department to 
meet both these requirements. The appli- 
cation of these principles, although they 
might restrict the flow of properly classi- 
fied information to some extent, would en- 
courage more open, more responsible dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons of the national 
defense policies and practices. The four 
principles are: 

“1. In a democratic society the public 
must be kept informed of the major issues 
in national defense policy, because the most 
important issues are likely to be the most 
difficult ones; the arguments on both sides 
must be made clear so that there can be a 
consensus of coincidence in the ultimate de- 
cision. We are under a special obligation to 
disclose mistakes and ineffective administra- 
tive operations. 

“*The public has at least as much right 
to bad news as to good news. 

“*2. It is essential to avoid disclosures 
of information that can be of national as- 
sistance to our potential enemies, and there- 
fore weaken our defense position. It is 
equally important to avoid overclassification; 
when in doubt, underclassify. In no event 
should overclassification be used to avoid 
public discussion of controversial matters. 

“ *3. Public statements of what appears to 
be Department of Defense policy must re- 
fiect that policy in effect. 

“*4. In public discussion all officers of 
the Department should confine themselves 
to defense matters. Avoid discussion of for- 
eign policy matters, a field which is re- 
served for the President and the Department 
of State. This long-established principle 
recognizes the danger that when Defense 
Officials express opinions as to foreign policy, 
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their words may be taken as the policy of the 
Government.’ 

“3. Action: Information contained in 
paragraph 2 above is forwarded for infor- 
mation and guidance. 

Mr. SoOURWINE. What do you say to this? 

Mr. Hunter. If the fourth point were 
obeyed, in the kind of conflict in which we 
are engaged, we would return to the con- 
dition of mind disarmament we were in 
when the Reds struck in Korea. It cannot 
be obeyed without disobeying the directives 
that were supposed to enforce the code for 
our men who may be captured by Com- 
munists, and it cannot be obeyed without 
making believe there is no such thing as 
brainwashing, that what took place in the 
prisoner of war camps was a bad dream, a 
hallucination, perhaps, that never happened. 
We are rewriting history, in effect. We are 
also betraying ourselves. In the arena of 
the cold war, the Red anti-anti-Communist 
drive, as ordered by the Red manifesto of 
December 5, 1960, won a stunning victory 
for itself on—let me see, what is the date 
of the document I just read—June 14, 1961. 
Why do we do these things? Oh, well—— 

Mr. SourRwINE. This completes my ques- 
tioning. 

Senator CoTTon. We will be waiting to re- 
ceive your compilation of press material. 
Thank you, Mr. Hunter. The hearing is 
adjourned. 

The appendixes and the accompanying 
prefatory notes were provided by the wit- 
ness, Edward Hunter, who had been in- 
structed to supply such written material 
from the press generally, to the end of July 
1961, as had a direct bearing upon what he 
described in his testimony as the new, Red 
anti-anti-Communist drive, with whatever 
brief analysis might be required. Mr. 
Hunter has pointed out these are examples, 
with the merely cumulative omitted, and 
are not intended as an indictment of any 
individual or publication. 
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The following are relevant excerpts from 
the “Statement of 81 Marxist-Leninist 
Parties” as officially translated by Moscow 
and published in the Red theoretical organ 
in the United States, Political Affairs, in its 
January 1961 issue. (The full text as well 
as the complete Tass translation as printed 
in the New York Times on December 7 can 
be found in the appendix to the testimony 
of Jay Lovestone before this committee last 
January 26 and February 2.) 

The Red manifesto is a basic strategy paper 
to outline Communist Party operations and, 
as such, makes extensive use of the Com- 
munist language of dialectical materialism, 
always giving this slant to its statements. In 
understanding Communist intent, these 
words and paragraphs must be translated 
into ordinary language, often producing the 
opposite words in non-Communist diction- 
aries. 

When read this way, as the indoctrinated 
Communist does, Red documentation is ex- 
tremely revealing of purposes and tactics 
otherwise successfully concealed. 

For instance, a simple sentence from the 
manifesto, such as, “As long as imperialism 
exists there will be soil for wars of aggres- 
sion,” actually means, in Red language: ‘As 
long as dynamic non-Communist countries 
exist they may take the opportunity to resist 
Communist world expansion.”’ In their writ- 
ing, when Communists attack, it is “libera- 
tion” and not “aggression.” The dialectical 
materialist dictionary is composed of the 
fundamental writings of Red leaders and 
theoreticians. 

Here are the excerpts from the manifesto: 

“U.S. imperialism * * * has become an en- 
emy of the whole world. 

“In blazing a trail of communism, the peo- 
ples of the Socialist countries are creating 
a prototype of a new society for all mankind. 
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“As long as imperialism exists there will 
be soil for wars of aggression. 

“To fight for peace today means to main- 
tain the greatest vigilance, indefatigably to 
lay bare the policy of the imperialists, to keep 
a watchful eye on the intrigues and maneu- 
vers of the warmongers, arouse the righteous 
indignation of the peoples against those who 
are heading for war, organize the peace forces 
still better, continuously intensify mass ef- 
forts for peace, and promote cooperation with 
all countries which have no interest in new 
wars. In the countries where the imperialists 
have established war bases, it is necessary to 
step up the struggle for their abolition, which 
is an important factor for fortifying na- 
tional independence, defending sovereignty, 
and preventing war. The struggle of the 
peoples against the militarization of their 
countries should be combined with the strug- 
gle against the capitalist monopolies con- 
nected with the U.S. imperialists. 

“No political, religious or other differences 
should be an obstacle to all the forces of the 
working class uniting against the war dan- 

er. 

. “The policy of peaceful coexistence is a 
policy of mobilizing the masses and launch- 
ing vigorous action against the enemies of 
peace. Peaceful coexistence of states does 
not imply renunciation of the class strug- 
gle as the revisionists claim. The coexist- 
ence of states with different social systems 
is a form of class struggle between socialism 
and capitalism. 

“National liberation revolutions have tri- 
umphed in vast areas of the world. 

“The complete collapse of colonialism is 
imminent. 

“The colonial powers never bestow freedom 
on the colonial peoples and never leave of 
their own free will the countries they are 
exploiting. 

“Now that more sections of the population 
are joining in an active class struggle, it is 
of the utmost importance that Communists 
should extend their work in trade unions 
and cooperatives, among the peasantry, the 
youth, the women, in sports organizations, 
and the unorganized sections of the popula- 
tion. 

“The Communist Parties reaffirm the 
propositions put forward by the declaration 
of 1957 with regard to the forms of transi- 
tion of different countries from capitalism 
to socialism. 

“The declaration points out that the 
working class and its vanguard—the Marx- 
ist-Leninist Party—seek to achieve the So- 
cialist revolution by peaceful means. 

“In the event of the exploiting classes 
resorting to violence against people, the pos- 
sibility of nonpeaceful transition to social- 
ism should be borne in mind. Leninism 
teaches, and experience confirms, that the 
ruling classes never relinquish power vol- 
untarily. 

“In our time, when communism is not 
only the most advanced doctrine but an 
actually existing social system which has 
proved its superiority over capitalism, con- 
ditions are particularly favorable for ex- 
Panding the influence of the Communist 
Parties, vigorously exposing anticommunism, 
a slogan under which the capitalist class 
wages its struggle against the proletariat, 
and winning the broadest sections of the 
working masses for Communist ideas. 

“Anticommunism arose at the dawn of the 
working-class movement as the principal 
ideological weapon of the capitalist class in 
its struggle against the proletariat and Marx- 
ist ideology. As the class struggle grew in 
intensity, particularly with the formation of 
the world Socialist system, anticommunism 
became more vicious and refined. Anti- 
communism, which is indicative of a deep 
ideological crisis in, and extreme decline of 
bourgeois ideology, resorts to monstrous dis- 
tortions of Marxist doctrine and crude slan- 
der against the Socialist social system, 
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presents Communist policies and objectives 
in a false light, and carries on a witchhunt 
against the democratic peaceful forces and 
organizations. 

“To effectively defend the interests of the 
working people, maintain peace and realize 
the Socialist ideals of the working class, it is 
indispensable to wage a resolute struggle 
against anticommunism—that poisoned 
weapon which the bourgeoisie uses to fence 
off the masses from socialism. 

“All the Marxist-Leninist Parties are inde- 
pendent and have equal rights. 

“The Communist and Workers’ Parties 
unanimously declare that the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union has been, and 
remains, the universally recognized vanguard 
of the world Communist movement.” 
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In a massive draft program announced at 
Moscow by the Soviet Communist Party on 
July 29, the Red hierarchy recognized for the 
second time the importance of the anti- 
Communist movement in the United States. 
The first time was in the Red manifesto of 
December 5, 1960. 

The new document reiterates tactics to be 
employed against the United States in the 
Red struggle to conquer the world, with 
the United States as the primary target. 

Moscow’s reiterated propaganda theme is 
that this can be achieved peacefully, 
presumably by bringing about American sur- 
render through psychological warfare strate- 
gy, thereby preserving the Soviet Union 
against destruction. Hence, the coexistence 
line serves a dual purpose: (1) lulling the 
Soviet population, which actually wants 
peace, certainly abhors the thought of a 
repetition of World War II horrors, and (2) 
stirring creeping defeatism in the West. 

Meanwhile, of course, new and continued 
sacrifices are evidently to be required of 
the Communist-dominated peoples, already 
suffering from shortages of food and other 
necessities. The document seeks to take the 
attention of its enslaved people from such 
deficiencies, and to prepare them for even 
more acute stringencies to follow, by making 
a host of pie-in-the-sky promises of a para- 
dise of plenty in the future. 

Here is an excerpt from the text as sent 
abroad by Tass, the official Soviet Russian 
news agency, dealing with anticommunism 
in our land: 

“The chief ideological and political weap- 
on of imperialism is anticommunism. Ral- 
lied to this black banner today are all the 
enemies of social progress. Anticommunism 
is a reflection of the extreme decadence of 
bourgeois ideology. 

“Monopoly capital engenders Fascist ide- 
ology, the ideology of extreme chauvinism 
and racism, Anticommunism is becoming 
the main instrument of reaction in its strug- 
gle against the democratic forces of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

“The rightwing of social-democracy has 
completely broken with Marxism and has 
put forward so-called democratic socialism 
against scientific socialism. 

“Historical experience has shown the 
bankruptcy of both the ideology and the 
policy of social-democracy. 

“Anticommunism has brought social re- 
formism to an ideological and political im- 
passe. This is one of the main reasons for 
the crisis of social-democracy.” 


APPENDIX 3 


Cabell Phillips has been the New York 
Times axman in the anti-anti-Communist 
movement, once it became too widespread 
and effective to be any longer kept under 
wraps. Overnight, the activities of the anti- 
Communist groups became the subject of 
long articles, which made quite a point of 
how extensive the campaign to alert Ameri- 
cans on communism had become. 
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Significantly, nary a whisper of this cam- 
paign had hitherto got into the New York 
Times, or any of the other anti-anti-Com- 
munist, prestige newspapers. Anticommu- 
nism only became news when the pillorying 
of the Birch Society gave them the oppor- 
tunity to refer to all anticommunism as work 
of “the Birchites,” and to smear it all indis- 
criminately as right extremist. Without ex- 
ception, each of the articles purporting to 
summarize the anti-Communist movement 
followed this propaganda line. 

Each time, too, with a similarity that is 
unmistakable, and certainly enlightening on 
the source of these purported news articles, 
there is a backhanded effort to brand the 
whole thing as Nazi. For instance, this 
nearly four-column article, of May 21, ends 
with an anonymous refugee from Germany 
quoted as saying: “Have you ever thought of 
the parallel between John Birch and Horst 
Wessel? I have, and it frightens me when I 
see this anti-Communist feeling getting out 
of hand.” 

If this reportage is to be believed, the 
right-extremist type is the only kind of 
anticommunism there is. 

The article follows: 


“ANTI-RED DISPUTE GRIPS ILLINOISANS—IN- 
TENSIVE RIGHTWING EFFORTS AROUSE CON- 
TROVERSY 


“(By Cabell Phillips) 


“Evanston, Ill., May 5.—A grassroots cam- 
paign to inculcate an aggressive form of anti- 
Communist ‘Americanism’ in all walks of life 
is spreading through the North Shore sub- 
urbs of Chicago. 

“Its intensity is disturbing the social, po- 
litical, and religious equanimity of many 
persons in this heavily populated area. 

“On one side are a number of conservative 
activists allied, in fact or in spirit, with the 
John Birch Society. 

“They contend that Communist subversion 
in the schools, churches and many areas of 
public life is endangering ‘fundamental 
Americanism,’ and, indeed, the very exist- 
ence of the Republic. They are pursuing an 
active campaign of ‘education’ and various 
forms of persuasion to alert their fellow 
citizens to the danger. 


“Liberals on defensive 


“On the other side is a loose coalition of 
liberals and moderates who argue that the 
Communist danger is being distorted and ex- 
aggerated for political ends by ‘rightwingers 
and bigots.’ Placed on the defensive in this 
conflict, they have confined their strategy 
largely to protests at public meetings and let- 
ters to newspapers and public officials. 

“Mutual antagonisms are apparent in most 
of these well-to-do suburban communities 
from Evanston north to Waukegan. But they 
run more deeply in some than in others. 

“In Glenview, for example, Americanism 
became a dominant but widespread issue in 
a recent village election contest. A Roman 
Catholic priest and a Methodist minister in 
the same community have taken to sniping 
at each other in public over the merits of 
the anti-Communist crusade. 

“In Evanston, a man who ran for the House 
of Representatives last fall contends that he 
was victimized by a “smear campaign” that 
associated him with Communist movements. 
This episode will soon reach its climax in a 
Federal court. 


“Leftwing assailed 


“The motivation behind the Americanism 
drive was summed up the other day by a 
resident of Evanston who is generally sym- 
pathetic to its objectives but not a direct 
participant. 

“*T don’t believe the North Shore has a 
great many more actual Communists than 
any other similar area,’ he said. ‘But we 
do have a great many leftwing thinkers dug 
in around the colleges and universities who 
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seem to do the Communists’ work for them. 
They have a lot of influence. 

“But even more importantly, we have a 
lot of apathy and t ignorance by 
the majority of the well-to-do people here. 
They’ve got good jobs, good incomes and 
they live inadream world. They don’t know 
what’s going on in the world outside, or 
even right under their noses. 

“‘T don’t think there’s anything more im- 
portant than to educate them to the fact 
that that dream world is about to be 
snatched out from under them—and all the 
rest of us, too.’ 


“Echoed in many areas 


“Similar views have been found among 
conservative groups in many parts of the 
country. They often gain their most effec- 
tive expression in an aggressive anticom- 
munism. 

“The common denominator in the think- 
ing of these groups, as observed in several 
weeks of travel, is that ‘the American way 
of life’ is being attacked by fifth columnists 
frequently operating under such socialistic 
guises as liberalism, the welfare state and 
one-worldism. 

“These ideological convictions are often 
accompanied by an opposition to existing 
tax, foreign aid and civil rights policies of 
the Federal Government, and by a belief that 
the religious and moral fiber of the Nation is 
deteriorating because of Communist 
machinations. 

“Two tions that have been most 
active in fostering this drive at the com- 
munity level are the John Birch Society, 
headed by Robert H. W. Welch, Jr., of Bel- 
mont, Mass., and the Christian Anti-Com- 
munism Crusade, of which Dr. Fred C. 
. Schwarz of Long Beach, Calif., is president. 

“Their tactics differ somewhat, but their 
aims are almost identical. The Birch Society 
advocates not only education, but also the 


adoption, on occasion, of Communist meth- 


ods to combat Communist subversion. Its 
belligerency goes so far, for example, as to de- 
mand the impeachment of Chief Justice 
Earl Warren for furthering Communist aims. 


“Schwarz doctrine 


“The Schwarz doctrine advocates much 
the same sort of education about the Com- 
munist menace but stops short of urging 
particular acts of reprisal. Both groups have 
been active in the Chicago area for many 
years. 

“Stillwell J. Connor, a Chicago industrial- 
ist, was quoted recently as having said that 
he had inducted more than 400 members 
into the Birch Society, mostly in the north- 
ern suburbs, since 1959. Another Birch 
member estimated the total membership in 
the Chicago area at 1,000. 

“Dr. Schwarz has appeared on local lec- 
ture platforms frequently, but he did not 
turn on the full power of his Christian anti- 
communism crusade until late last summer. 
The current controversy along the North 
Shore dates from that time. 

“On August 29, 1960, Dr. Schwarz opened 
a@ 5-day school on anticommunism at the 
Glenview Naval Air Station. Sessions were 
held three times a day in an auditorium on 
the base, with an attendance of several 
hundred at each session. The audiences 
consisted of base personnel, naval reservists, 
and civilians from surrounding commu- 
nities. 

“Philbrick on faculty 

The faculty included several Navy officers, 
Dr. Schwarz, and such professionals in the 
field of anticommunism as Herbert Philbrick, 
a former agent of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation; Dr. E. Merrill Root, author of 
‘Brainwashing in the High School’; Rich- 
ard Arens, then staff director for the House 
Un-American Activities Committee; Prof. 
Anthony Bouscaren of LeMoyne College, 
Syracuse, N.Y., and others. 
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“Dr. Schwarz’ program at Glenview was 
similar to others he has conducted in many 
parts of the country, one recently in St. 
Louis. 

“It is built around a series of lectures sup- 
plemented by films, tape recordings and the 
sale of books and pamphlets, many written 
by Dr. Schwarz. 

“Two films are among those shown most 
often. One is ‘Operation Abolition,’ which 
depicts as Communist-managed the student 
riots in San Francisco last year that grew 
out of a session there of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. The other 
is ‘Communism on the Map,’ which pic- 
tures the United States as falling victim to 
Communist encirclement and subversion. 

“The course purports to give a scholarly 
résumé and analysis of world communism, 
with particular emphasis on its impact on 
the United States since World War II. 

“The principal theme is that the American 
way of life is being subtly but systematically 
undermined by Communist fifth columnists 
and their ‘stooges,’ who often operate under 
the guise of socialism. 

“Evidence of their influence, the course 
points out, is found chiefly on the campuses 
of American colleges, among the Protestant 
clergy and in the policymaking levels of the 
Federal Government. 


“School hailed 


“The Glenview school was adjudged a 
great success by its sponsors and partici- 
pants, and also, apparently, by many resi- 
dents of this area who had no part in it. 

“Jack Mabley, who at the time was a 
columnist for the Chicago Daily News and 
president of the Glenview Village Board, 
wrote approvingly of the venture in his col- 
umn. He also sponsored a resolution of 
commendation by the village board that 

with only one negative vote. 

“But there were a number of dissenting 
views. These were based chiefly on the 
grounds that the school fostered an atmos- 
phere of suspicion and intolerance toward 
persons of moderate and liberal political con- 
victions, and that it held up to ridicule and 
criticism certain established foreign policy 
positions of the Federal Government that 
the Navy was required to support. 

“One of the dissenters was Mrs, Norma 
Morrison, a housewife who serves on the 
Glenview Village Board. Mrs. Morrison re- 
fused to vote in favor of the commendatory 
resolution. 

“‘I received a number of rather nasty 
telephone calls about it,’ she said recently, 
‘most of them anonymous and at night. 
They accused me of being a Red or pink or 
anti-Catholic—which, of course, I am not.’ 

“ ‘And the next meeting of the board,’ she 
declared, ‘a resolution was prepared demand- 
ing my resignation, but Jack Mabley ruled 
it out of order and refused to let it come 
up.’ 

“Professor’s telegram 

“Another dissenter was Dr. Tyler Thomp- 
son, a professor of religion at Northwestern 
University and a Democratic candidate for 
the House last fall. While the school was in 
progress last September, he sent this tele- 
gram to William B. Franke, then Secretary 
of the Navy: 

“I wish to protest the apparent official 
link of the Navy to the political propa- 
ganda being disseminated at the Education 
for American Security [as the Schwarz 
school was called] at Glenview Naval Air 
Station. Official program and early pub- 
licity clearly indicate naval sponsorship. 
Please investigate.’ 

“The result was an Official denial of direct 
Navy sponsorship of the school. 

“In the following weeks, there turned up 
on drugstore counters and in the mailboxes 
of various North Shore homes and offices a 
four-page document purporting to link Dr. 
Thompson with Communist and Commu- 
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nist-front organizations. It bore no name 
or return address. 

“The pamphlet noted Dr. Thompson’s 
membership in or cooperation with such 
organizations as the Methodist Federation 
for Social Action, Conference for Peaceful 
Alternatives to the Atlantic Pact, and the 
National Committee to Repeal the McCarran 
[immigration] Act. Each of these groups, 
it said, had been cited for its Communist 
affiliation or sympathies either by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee or the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 


“Cites the Worker 


“It also carried the following entry: 

“*The Worker (midwest edition), official 
publication of the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
published an article on June 5, 1960, in 
which it indicated that Tyler Thompson is 
receiving wide and significant support in his 
campaign * * * and is generally favorable 
in tone. 

“Tt should be noted that it is not the 
practice of the Worker to give favorable 
publicity to candidates for political office un- 
less that paper has a particular interest in 
their candidacy.’ 

“The leaflet was turned over to the FBI 
for investigation as a possible violation of 
the Corrupt Practices Act. As a result, Miles 
M. Vondra, Jr., a Glenview insurance man 
who claims active membership in one of the 
many Birch Society units in the neighbor- 
hood, was indicted last January. He is 
scheduled to go on trial in Federal district 
court on May 22. 

“Dr. Thompson was soundly beaten in the 
election. But he attributes his defeat as 
much to the overwhelming Republicanism 
of this district as to the leaflet. 


“Letter to the Navy 


“Long after the anticommunism school 
was concluded, an office for the education 
for American security program was main- 
tained at the naval station. A few months 
ago, 30 citizens of the area signed another 
letter of protest to the Secretary of the Navy. 
Mrs. Morrison was among them. The letter 
became public. 

“In April, Mrs. Morrison was a candidate 
for reelection to the Glenview Village Board. 
She was supported by the Caucus Party, in 
which several of the letter’s signers were also 
active. She said recently that she and sev- 
eral other Caucus candidates had been tar- 
gets of a whispering campaign in which 
the letter to the Secretary was cited as evi- 
dence that their Americanism was ques- 
tionable. 

“*We won the election,’ she said, ‘but 
there has been a great deal of bitterness left 
over from it. Our town is divided in a way 
I’ve never seen it before.’ 

“This division has also flared among 
church groups. 

“One of the most articulate partisans of 
the anti-Communist program is the Rever- 
end John J. Dussman, pastor of the Roman 
Catholic Church of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help in Glenview. 

“Nearly every issue of his weekly parish 
paper, the Clarion, contains an endorsement 
of the Birch Society or another of the more 
active Americanist groups. Parishioners are 
frequently urged to join ‘one of our anti- 
Red cells.’ 

“Rebukes Protestants 

“In an issue a few weeks ago, Father Duss- 
man criticized a local ‘Protestant church 
gathering’ for having distributed copies of 
the Christian Century that contained an 
article critical of the movie ‘Operation Abo- 
lition.’” The Christian Century is a nonde- 
nominational publication that generally re- 
flects the liberal Protestant viewpoint. 

“This brought a sharp rebuke a week later 
from the Reverend Calvin W. Robinson, pas- 
tor of a large neighboring Methodist con- 
gregation. Mr. Robinson said in the course 
of his sermon: 
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“‘T am disturbed over the activities of 
American Pharisees today—closed-minded, 
self-righteous conservatives who also (as did 
the Biblical Pharisees) resent having their 
truths challenged. The John Birch Society 
is just such a group. It does not have the 
answers to our problems in international re- 
lations, and it only leads us backward into 
old ways that have betrayed mankind again 
and again.’ 

“A possible explanation for the intensity 
of the controversy here lies in the missionary 
zeal that both the Birch Society and the 
Christian Anti-Communism Crusade impart 
to their converts. 

“Dozens of them in this area, individually 
and in teams, fan out nightly and over 
weekends, equipped with tape recordings, 
motion-picture projectors and suitcases of 
books and pamphlets to carry on their 
mission. 

“Their audiences may be a dozen or more 
neighbors in a living room, a Rotary Club or 
American Legion meeting, a school assembly 
or many hundreds gathered in a public hall. 

“A fairly typical meeting was held on a 
Sunday afternoon late in April at the lake- 
front estate of Mr. and Mrs. Jay Sheesley, in 
Glencoe. 

“For 4 hours 300 specially invited guests 
heard lectures and watched a showing of 
‘Operation Abolition.’ The program was pre- 
sented by three young enlisted men from the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Center. 

“The three-man Navy team is a product of 
Dr. Schwarz’ school last summer at the 
Glenview Naval Air Station. Its members 
are Milton J. Fick, Francis R. Mills, and 
Robert Cocke. In the last 6 months, on their 
own time and without fee, they have con- 
ducted scores of such meetings, in points as 
far distant as Iowa and Wisconsin. 

“Please make it clear,’ Mr. Fick said dur- 
ing a recent interview, ‘that we do this in- 
dependently of the Navy, and that we never 
appear in uniform.’ 

“A similar sense of dedication is displayed 
by Capt. Isaiah Hampton, commanding offi- 
cer of the Glenview Naval Air Station. A 
tall, taciturn, career officer of 50, he de- 
scribed himself in an interview the other 
day as ‘a Texas conservative.’ 

“Lenin put it on the line 40 years ago,’ 
he said, leaning intently across his desk— 
‘“America will fall into our hands like over- 
ripe fruit.” He meant it, and it’s happening. 
I think it’s important that every American 
citizen is made aware of it.’ 

“There is another side to this coin of fear 
that has become so much a part of the cur- 
rency on the North Shore. It was noted by 
@ woman schoolteacher in Winnetka the 
other day. Some of her family had lived in 
Nazi Germany. Asking that she not be 
quoted by name, she said: 

“*Have you ever thought of the parallel 
between John Birch and Horst Wessel? I 
have, and it frightens me when I see this 
anti-Communist feeling getting out of 
hand’.” 





APPENDIX 4 


This editorial, one of the keynote attacks 
marking the start of the Red anti-anti- 
Communist drive in the press could be used 
as a textbook example of what has the gen- 
eral title of the “poison pen tactic” in 
propaganda warfare. 

In the style of Red “psywar,” the New York 
Post editorial of May 25 subtly links smear 
symbols to the new target group, which 
hitherto had been given the hush-hush 
treatment, and against which there had been 
no breath of criticism. The tone of the edi- 
torial is gentle satire, along the patronizing, 
supercilious line that is the hallmark of cer- 
tain fake sophisticated circles that have 
appropriated the fine old word “liberal” as a 
cloak for what is utterly illiberal. So, the 
New York State Division of Military and 
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Naval Affairs is “hardly burdened with prob- 
lems of grand strategy’ and “has discovered 
@ popular new battle terrain,” which is sup- 
port of meetings “ostensibly dealing with 
the danger of communism.” The word “os- 
tensibly” indicates that this is not its real 
purpose, but some other, concealed aim. 
Further on, by linking it to the Birch So- 
ciety through a spiritual connection—what- 
ever this means—the impression is con- 
veyed, although not said, that this is a 
Fascist (Nazi) plot. Even a racist slur is 
gratuitously brought in by a reference to 
“know-nothingism.” Incidentally, this is 
the line the Red manifesto has ordered im- 
plemented in its fight to crush the anti- 
Communist alertness and training program 
in the United States, especially in such pow- 
erful centers as the Pentagon. The editorial 
makes its point unmistakably with the sen- 
tence “Needless to say, the enterprise bears 
no serious relation to the Communist prob- 
lem.” The phrase, “needless to say,” dis- 
arms those who would ask what basis there 
is for this tissue of pro-Red lies that con- 
stitutes the New York Post editorial. They 
are apparently lowbrows if they do happen 
to question the pro-Red point of view. 

No textbook on clandestine tactics in psy- 
chological warfare, particularly its propa- 
ganda side, would be complete without this 
New York Post editorial of May 25, 1961: 


“LOCAL WAR GAMES 


“‘New York’s State Division of Military and 
Naval Affairs, hardly overburdened with 
problem of grand strategy involving the de- 
ployment of armies and warships, has dis- 
covered a popular new battle terrain on 
which to exercise its surplus functions, It 
plans to play war games in the ideological 
arena by supporting a series of seminars 
ostensibly dealing with the danger of com- 
munism. Its first campaign will be an en- 
gagement in Albany designed to get funds 
for the charade. 

“The field of anticommunism has become 
a game in which any number can play, re- 
gardless of their political literacy. Thus, the 
Militia Association of New York, a private 
organization of military officers, is sponsor- 
ing an ‘educational’ program under the 
auspices of a dubious outfit known as Amer- 
ican Strategy, Inc. Financial support now 
comes from private sources, but the State 
division of military and naval affairs would 
remedy this logistics problem by tapping the 
public treasury as an official body and emerg- 
ing openly as the command post. 

“Any connection between American Strat- 
egy, Inc. and the Birch Society is not being 
advertised. But clearly the spiritual con- 
nection is unmistakable. Needless to say, 
the enterprise bears no serious relation to the 
Communist problem. But that doesn’t seem 
to bother the players. 

“We trust that when the division of mili- 
tary and naval affairs invites the legislature 
to subsidize the game, the answer will be 
loud, clear and negative. New York needs 
no new adventure in know-nothingism.” 

Of significance, too, was the first article 
on the subject published May 21 by the New 
York Times, a half-column-long dispatch, 
dated Albany. Crisply, the article led off 
with a proposed request for funds, not pos- 
sible until next January, instead of relating 
what actually was the news, the start of 
this effort to acquaint the New York public 
with the truth about communism. 

The article was written in a manner to 
provide basic material for attack, rather 
than to relate information even objectively. 
There isn’t a hint that there is any valid 
reason for the seminars planned. The article 
follows: 

“STATE’S MILITARY ALERTING ON REDS—DIVISION 

WEIGHS REQUESTING LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


“ALBANY, May 20.—The legislature may be 
asked to appropriate funds for a series of 
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seminars designed to alert New Yorkers to 
the danger of communism. 

“The State division of military and naval 
affairs said today it was considering a re- 
quest to the legislature to support a pro- 
gram now being sponsored by the Militia As- 
sociation of New York. 

“The association is a private organization 
of about 3,500 officers of the New York Army 
National Guard, Air National Guard, and 
Naval Militia. It is headed by Maj. Gen. 
Collin P. Williams of Syracuse, commanding 
general of the Army National Guard 27th 
Armored Division. 

“The legislature does not convene for a 
regular session until next January. In the 
meantime, the militia association’s anti- 
Communist efforts will be bolstered by a 
privately endowed organization known as 
American Strategy, Inc., with headquarters 
at 95 Broad Street, New York. 


“Program is outlined 


“At the request of Maj. Gen. Almerin C. 
O’Hara, chief of staff to Governor Rocke- 
feller, a representative of American Strategy 
addressed a briefing session conducted by 
the military and naval affairs division here. 
The speaker was Lt. Col. Gunther E. Hartel, 
a retired Army Officer who was formerly on 
the staff of G-2 (Intelligence) of the ist 
Army. 

“‘It is proposed that the effort of Amer- 
ican Strategy, Inc., be coordinated with the 
militia association to provide a statewide 
program of public education on the threat of 
communism,’ Colonel Hartel said. 

“American Strategy will assist the militia 
association by providing lecturers and mate- 
rial about the nature of communism. The 
first seminar is scheduled for the weekend of 
June 24 in Syracuse.” 

A generally cooperative, indeed enthusi- 
astic reception meets efforts to counter Red 
subversive warfare, with only isolated excep- 
tions, once one leaves certain metropolitan 
areas, as New York City, where anti-anti- 
communism has made deep penetration in 
the communications field. Part of the rea- 
son may be that these interior regions are 
usually still beyond the effective reach of 
the pressure groups identified with the ap- 
peasement and better Red than dead men- 
talities. 

An example is the following editorial, re- 
ferring to retired Lt. Col. Gunther Hartel of 
American Strategy, Inc., and was printed in 
the Syracuse Post-Standard of September 2, 
1960, shortly before he left the service: 


“Battle for minds 


“As the American Bar Association declines 
to urge high school courses on international 
communism, an Army psychological warfare 
expert warns Watertown Kiwanians ‘we are 
losing the battle for men’s minds while pre- 
paring for a hot war.’ 

“Lt. Col. Gunther Hartel, Camp Drum in- 
telligence officer, has considerable knowledge 
of Communist methods. He was a psycho- 
logical warfare adviser in southeast Asia. 

“He says, ‘The Communists are agitating 
strife to annihilate our Nation from within. 
This is being promoted through apathy, 
racial propaganda, and encouragement to de- 
fiant ones.’ By defiant he means those who 
rebel against the principles of educational 
freedom and individual equality on which 
the country was founded. 

“Alert Americans can sense this menace. 
Can high school pupils be made aware of it 
without courses on communism to show them 
just what they are up against? The Ameri- 
can Bar Association apparently believes so. 

“But if adult Americans are naive enough 
to be sucked in by Red propaganda, as 
Colonel Hartel insists, youngsters certainly 
need a thorough grounding in the psycho- 
logical methods being used. If not in high 
school, where and when can the Communist 
system be explained? 
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“The greatest danger, it seems to us, is 
apathy. The ABA could do much to help in 
dispelling that state by coming out flatfooted 
for some method of offsetting the subtle con- 
ditioning of young American minds by those 
by whom Colonel Hartel terms ‘masters of 
deceit.’ 

“It is well to view with alarm now and 
then. We become too complacent and miss 
the significance of events going on around 
us. And if we are indeed losing the battle 
for men’s minds, it is time to find out what 
is wrong with the defiant ones and see what 
can be done about them.” 





APPENDIX 5 


The assault on the Pentagon in the 
stepped-up anti-anti-Communist drive began 
on Sunday, June 18. The previous coverage 
by the New York Times apparently had been 
preparatory skirmishes. The big guns were 
now wheeled into place, and began firing. 

On that day, an article began on the first 
page, entitled “Right-Wing Officers Worrying 
Pentagon,” and continued three more col- 
umns long on page 56, spreading across the 
entire top of the page. It was signed again 
by Cabell Phillips, who apparently was now 
the New York Times anti-Communist move- 
ment exposé man. 

The target was now shifted from secondary 
positions, along the periphery, to the heart 
of the anti-Communist campaign. Anti- 
Communist activities by military officers were 
equated with “radically right-wing political 
philosophies,” a more genteel way of saying 
pro-Fascist or pro-Nazi. This set the cam- 
paign plan, heaping together in one propa- 
ganda grab bag all who showed energy or 
enterprise in exposing Communist tactics 
and explaining the evils of communism. The 
article was written in unmistakable exposé 
style, to give the impression there was some- 
thing highly suspect and dangerous that 
should be uprooted and done away with, in 
disclosure of the devious ways by which the 
Reds are plotting our destruction. 

It referred to “the so-called ‘cold war 
policy’ evolved by the National Security 
Council in the summer of 1958,” thus setting 
up this training and alertness program as a 
primary target of the new anti-anti-Com- 
munist campaign. 

The article began: “The Pentagon is hav- 
ing its troubles with right-wingers in uni- 
form.” Just who in particular was meant 
by “the Pentagon” was significantly not dis- 
closed. But the article went into extensive 
detail on “the ‘cold-war’ activities” of com- 
manding officers in implementing the direc- 
tive. This has “caused alarm among the 
new civilian team in the Pentagon,” the 
article declared, making it apparent that 
“the Pentagon” referred to was not the fight- 
ing force. 


APPENDIX 6 


The weekly Worker, published in New York 
and dated Sunday, July 16 (though appear- 
ing on newsstands July 14, a couple of days 
earlier), included the directive (signed by 
Gus Hall, general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States) out- 
lining implementation for the Red mani- 
festo proclaimed in Moscow on December 5, 
1960. 

This occupied the double spread in the 
center of the paper. It struck out at the 
“ultraright,” offered the Pentagon’s 1958 
directive as a special target, and laid down 
tactics to be employed concerning President 
Kennedy and his administration. 

Arrogant and obvious as the directive ap- 
pears regarding the White House and the 
administration generally, it cannot be 
drushed off, because the Reds have given 
sufficient evidence of their skill and facili- 
ties in entrapping non-Communists and 
even anti-Communists into falling into step 
behind them on some major pro-Communist 
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issues. Both Republican and Democratic 
Parties could be forewarned of such traps by 
finding out this easy way about the Red 
plan for them. There isn’t anything new 
about the way Communists operate, any 
more than there was about the Nazis. To- 
talitarians of such type contemptuously pro- 
claim their tactics, in confidence that the 
free world, especially the United States, will 
be too dense to believe what it hears and 
reads, and unable to see through confusion 
deliberately fomented as a screen for the 
intrigue, and too flexible to adopt a firm 
stand, even if, at last, what is being per- 
petrated against them dawns upon them. 

Gus Hall’s directive flatly declares: “If the 
tactical problem is solved correctly, it will 
be possible to slam shut the door on the 
ultraright, defeat it, and force a shift in 
policy upon the administration itself in 
the direction of peace and democracy.” 
The Red aim is described here as plainly as 
Communist language can make it. The 
words “peace and democracy” are employed 
in their dialectical materialist sense, 
“peace” indicating the state of affairs which 
arrives where all sides accept communism, 
and “democracy” the police state forms of 
dictatorship that prevails in the Soviet bloc. 

Hall is as obvious as Khrushchev. His 
directive confirms that no _ conciliatory 
move, no negotiation, can possibly satisfy 
the Reds, except surrender to communism. 
They are willing to bargain on the form our 
capitulation to communism may take, but 
in no respect on whether we will give up 
or not. This must be accepted as, in their 
language, “inevitable.” 

The showdown can be delayed apparently, 
during what is called the coexistence period. 
This is the interval to which Hall refers 
in talking of a “tactical problem” to be 
dealt with, it being no less than the cap- 
ture of the administration, as mad an ob- 
jective as Khrushchev’s own, which is to 
capture the American Nation. We would 
disregard either boast at our peril, and in 
disregard of past experience with Red wishes. 

The Red tactic is as simple as it is bold. 
The Communists intend to use whatever 
crackpot minority exists at the extreme 
American right—and we even have a minute, 
pathological group in Arlington calling itself 
the American Nazi Party, led by a clinical 
case called George Lincoln Rockwell—as a 
weapon to destroy opposition to communism 
in the United States, by employing the Amer- 
ican left in a snowballing operation which 
would bring our moderates into a new 
“united front,” as sought by the Reds, to 
make this conspiracy succeed. 

The appearance of certain other articles, 
immediately following this additional clari- 
fication of Red aims, is not without signifi- 
cance. 

Here is the Worker directive: 


“FOR PEOPLE'S UNITY AGAINST BIG BUSINESS AND 
WAR DANGER—THE ULTRARIGHT, KENNEDY, 
AND ROLE OF THE PROGRESSIVES 


“(Our readers are invited to send in their 
views and comments on this important pol- 
icy statement by Gus Hall. Our pages are 
opened for such discussion and for reports of 
united front discussions and activities in 
left and progressive circles.) 


“(By Gus Hall, general secretary, Communist 
Parties, U.S.A.) 

“The threat from the ultraright con- 
tinues to mount in the United States. At 
the same time, the Kennedy administration 
pursues a cold war, interventionist, and gen- 
erally antidemocratic course. We are, there- 
fore, confronted with a unique problem of 
how, under these circumstances, to carry on 
the struggle for peace and democracy most 
effectively. The problem can best be posed 
by a series of questions. 

“Is the threat from the extreme right 
serious, in the sense that it is approaching 
the position where it can exert the decisive 
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influence in government or itself make a 
bid for power? 

“What is the relationship between the 
ultraright and the Kennedy administra- 
tion, and how are they different? Is it 
necessary to draw a line of differentiation? 

“These are complex and serious problems. 
Much can be learned from our own history, 
especially the New Deal period, and also 
from parallel situations in other countries, 
as in France. But there are also new and 
special aspects which need serious assess- 
ment. Here I propose only to begin such 
an assessment. 


“1. The threat from the ultraright 


“In the opinion of the Communist Party, 
there can be no question but that the 
threat from the extreme right is serious. It 
arises from a situation which is new for the 
United States. This, the most powerful 
capitalist country, cannot have its way in 
a@ world in which the forces of socialism, 
national liberation, and peace are playing a 
decisive role. Continuing rebuffs and de- 
feats for the cold war and interventionist 
policy (most recently in Cuba and Laos) 
confront the dominant monopoly power 
with a choice, essentially between two alter- 
natives. One is to end the cold war and to 
seek some form of accommodation to the 
socialist and national revolutionary world, 
which would mean a turn to a policy of 
peaceful coexistence and peaceful competi- 
tion. Such a shift of policy would meet the 
most urgent national needs of the country 
in the present period of world history. 

“The other course is to seek to contain 
and reverse world trends by all means, in- 
cluding so-called limited war and the ulti- 
mate nuclear war. It is necessary to recog- 
nize that the present cold-war policies of 
the administration lead in this direction. 
However, we must also recognize that the 
most aggressive and extreme expression of 
this suicidal policy comes from the ultra- 
right. 

“War is their prescription for the crisis 
facing the country. Senator GoLDWaTER and 
Richard Nixon, contending for leadership of 
the rightwing Republicans advocate a war 
course, as do their Dixiecrat-Democratic al- 
lies, like Senators EASTLAND and SMATHERS. 
They are ready to take any pressing world 
issue, whether it be Cuba or Berlin, as an 
occasion for starting military action. They 
actively and aggressively seek the brink. In 
fact, Nixon is now calling for resuming the 
Dulles brinkmanship policy. 


“The Fascist Network 


“In back of this political war-minded coali- 
tion, there is emerging in the country an or- 
ganized movement of the Fascist type, fi- 
nanced by the most chauvinist and aggressive 
sectors of big business. This is more seri- 
ous than previous developments of this kind, 
and holds even a greater threat than the 
movement led by the late Senator Joe Mc- 
Carthy. 

“For one thing, unlike previous Fascist 
currents, the present movement is taking the 
form of a membership organization, in con- 
spiratorial action groups, including secret 
military formations. The spearhead, the 
John Birch Society, is such an organization, 
around which is gathering a network of old- 
er hate groups, Fascist sheets, and the white 
citizens councils and other diehard racist 
groups of the South. 

“The Fascist network is openly in a sort of 
division of labor, in conjunction with legisla- 
tive committees, like HUAC and the Senate 
Internal Security Committee, and similar 
bodies in the States. 

“It is developing the demagogy char- 
acteristic of Fascist movements, such as re- 
peal of the income tax, and is also beginning 
to put forth antimonopoly slogans to en- 
snare middle-class dissent. 

“The Fascist network is openly contemptu- 
ous of democracy and the Bill of Rights, and 
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advocates the right of revolution—that is, in 
fact, counterrevolution. It proclaims the 
aim of seizing political power. With consid- 
erable influence in Government today, it is 
working to dominate it entirely. 


“Military-Big Business Complex 


“Another pronounced characteristic of this 

growing Fascist movement is its spreading 
ell among the higher military per- 
sonnel. The case of General Walker was 
only a symptom of a much deeper affliction. 
Even the Pentagon had to admit recently 
that it was worried over the extent of 
Birchite and similar influences among the 
ranking officers of the military services. 

“It is now known that a secret directive, 
issued by the National Security Council in 
1958, instructed commanding officers here 
and abroad to enlighten both the Armed 
Forces and civilians in their areas on the 
cold war policy. It was followed by addi- 
tional guides and materials, still classified as 
secret, issued by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
on the basis of which seminars and meetings 
were organized by the military commands, 
often in cooperation with local business 
groups. Complaints have been pouring into 
the Pentagon against the political activities 
of the military staffs, especially their wide 
dissemination of Birchite propaganda and 
of the obnoxious films ‘Operation Abolition’ 
and ‘Communism on the Map.’ 

“The entire line of policy, coupled with 
CIA and similar training in subversive and 
putschist activities, cannot help but create 
our own ‘French Generals,’ who feel at home 
in Fascist circles, and are ready to lend them- 
selves to their objectives. It is an outgrowth 
of 20 years of militarization, of the close co- 
operation between the Armed Forces and 
monopoly in handling a $40-billion budget 
annually, and of a desperation born of a 
bankrupt foreign policy. 

“This complex of monopoly and the mil- 
itary, nurtured on war economy, has diverted 
science to military uses almost entirely, 
buying out the main branches of higher 
education and bringing within this web large 
sections of the student youth and intellec- 
tuals. 

“When you get this combination of high- 
ranking military officers, the Fascist organi- 
zations in North and South, the right 
Republican-Dixiecrat coalition, and deep in- 
roads into governmental bodies and in the 
educational system, we can surely say that 
the threat from the ultraright is serious 
indeed. 

“The aim of this movement, shared by the 
varied elements of the ultraright and reac- 
tion, is the complete destruction of democ- 
racy, the wiping out of the main social gains 
won by labor and the people in the past 
decades, the suppression or subversion of in- 
dependent people’s organizations like the 
trade unions, peace groups, and Negro socie- 
ties, and the incarnation of Jim Crowism and 
racism as a national creed—in a word, a gar- 
rison state that will seek to drive the country 
to war and self-destruction. 

“2. The Kennedy administration 

“The policies and actions of the big busi- 
ness-dominated Kennedy administration 
during the first 6 months played into the 
hands of the ultraright. In substance, 
the main direction of its blows has been 
against peace and independence, against 
democratic and civil rights, against labor. 

“In this brief period, the administration 
Managed to proclaim a policy of paramilitary 
intervention against national liberation 
movements, stepped up the arms race and 
the cold war, and launched the military ad- 
venture against Cuba. 

“It sought to cool off the freedom riders, 
and has evaded legislative and executive 
action in the field of civil rights. 

“It invoked the Taft-Hartley law against 
the maritime strikers. 
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“The Department of Justice declares the 
intention of the administration to follow 
through on the fateful Supreme Court anti- 
Communist decisions by renewed vigorous 
prosecution of the Communist Party. 

“By proclaiming communism the real and 
imminent danger, President Kennedy has 
acceded to the central pretext under which 
the ultraright and Fascist trends seek their 
aims, and has thereby stimulated reaction. 


“Not on Fascist Road 


“The Kennedy administration pursues this 
course because it is dominated by the big 
monopolies and financiers whose interests it 
serves. This must be kept firmly in mind. 
Yet, while recognizing that it has taken 
measures which further curtail democratic 
rights, it would be a serious mistake to con- 
sider the Kennedy administration as em- 
barked at present on the Fascist road. 

“To make the proper differentiation be- 
tween Kennedy and the ultraright is the cen- 
tral tactical problem faced by the entire left 
and all progressives. It is not simple. Ken- 
nedy is not a Roosevelt. Since his election, 
he has been moving in a reactionary direc- 
tion. But it is not inevitable that he will 
continue along this path, giving ever wider 
openings to the ultraright. 

“If the tactical problem is solved correctly, 
it will be possible to slam shut the door on 
the ultraright, defeat it, and force a shift in 
policy upon the administration itself in the 
direction of peace and democracy. 


“Kennedy’s Contradictory Course 


“It seems to me we must always keep in 
mind the various necessities and commit- 
ments with which the Kennedy administra- 
tion must operate, and which the ultraright 
wants to ignore and shove aside. 

“The Kennedy administration pursues a 
contradictory course which flows from the 
instability of the U.S. imperialist position, 
from the new relationship of world forces 
(the growing strength of the socialist, anti- 
imperialist, and peace forces), which it rec- 
ognizes but does not fully and properly 
assess. Its wavering course results also from 
pressure of the masses of people in our 
country, particularly from the working class, 
the Negro people, the peace forces which have 
been its main support and which elected it. 

“This zig-zag, oscillating course is to be 
seen in a number of facts: For example, even 
while maintaining a cold-war policy, the 
administration remains committed to a posi- 
tion of negotiation with the Soviet Union— 
as on Berlin, Laos, nuclear testing and dis- 
armament. It is no small matter that Ken- 
nedy, despite all he said against it, had to 
resume talks with Khrushchev at Geneva, 
talks which had been ruptured by the U-2 
incident, 

“It is also of significance that Kennedy 
decided not to back up the emigree invasion 
of Cuba with direct and open U.S. military 
support, as criminal and reprehensible as 
was his decision to go through with the 
military adventure, and as serious as still 
is the danger of U.S. imperialist intervention. 
It is also noteworthy that Kennedy must 
still seek to maintain democratic and anti- 
colonial pretenses in his dealings with the 
national liberation movements, although his 
objective remains to contain and reverse 
them. This creates certain embarrassments 
for him in world affairs, in view of anti- 
democratic measures at home. 


“The Important Difference 


“It is of course true that these maneuvers, 
pretenses, and concessions are forced upon 
him by the strength of the world peace 
forces, by the deterioration of imperialism, 
by the declining world prestige and position 
of U.S. imperialism in particular, and by the 
deep-rooted peace and democratic sentiment 
of the American people. 

“But the fact remains that the Kennedy 
administration has not closed the door to 
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accommodation to these world realities, as 
the ultraright wishes it to do, and this 
involves a certain recognition of the new 
necessities of the present-day world at home 
and abroad, This is an important difference, 
which the forces for peace and democracy 
must recognize and exploit in order to bring 
about the required change in national policy. 

“Turning to the domestic scene, we must 
also recognize that as a consequence of the 
elections and of labor, Negro, and liberal 
support, it is difficult for Kennedy to ignore 
his commitments in the field of social leg- 
islation, which the ultraright would like 
to cancel out entirely. As inadequate as 
his measures are, they have to be fought 
for in a reactionary Congress, 


“Shedding of Illusions 


“It is a good thing that many of the il- 
lusions about Kennedy in the ranks of labor, 
the Negro people, and other popular circles 
are now being shed as a result of experi- 
ence. I need only mention the deep cleavage, 
after the Cuban fiasco, among the liberals 
who supported Kennedy, the sharp criticism 
from labor following his use of Taft-Hartley, 
the scorn with which many Negro leaders 
and militants greeted the cooling off propo- 
sition with respect to implementing of the 
rights of Negro Americans, the vigor with 
which the youth movement fights the anti- 
democratic attack. 

*“‘Moreover, there is a growing insistence 
in the ranks of labor and among other peo- 
ple’s forces upon more adequate and far- 
reaching measures to meet the severe prob- 
lem of mounting unemployment, which has 
become a permanent fixture affecting the 
lives of millions. The paltry measures of 
the administration leave practically un- 
solved the many accumulating social prob- 
lems arising from automation, the impover- 
ishment of entire regions, the permanent 
eviction of millions of farmers from produc- 
tion, the old and new slum areas, the special 
suffering of the masses of Negro, Puerto 
Ricans and other underprivileged Americans, 
the crisis of the educational system, and 
the chaotic conditions of the metropolitan 
areas. Much more needs to be done to even 
approach the solution of problems of the 
aged, public health, and the youth. The 
rising mass movements in the country bear 
witness to the growing determination of the 
people to find positive solutions. 

“It would be wishful thinking to assume 
that all liberal or forward-looking forces in 
the Kennedy camp, who must in their way 
participate in turning the tide, are equally 
aware of the double role played by Ken- 
nedy. These elements can become an ef- 
fective —r force once they realize it is 

necessary to fight Kennedy’s cold war and 
antidemocratic policies in order to defend 
democracy and to close the door to the ex- 
treme right and defeat the threat from 
that direction. 


“AFL-CIO Cold War Resolution 


“We need to be aware that when people in 
large numbers become disillusioned or 
panicky there is always the danger that they 
may be entrapped by the demagogy of the 
ultraright, especially when their leaders 
become the instruments or allies of mo- 
nopoly. For example, the recent statement 
of the AFL-CIO executive council, drawn up 
by professional anti-Communists, supports 
the most aggressive warlike incitement in the 
so-called Berlin crisis, and even urges the 
resumption of nuclear testing. 

“Such a position can only have the most 
harmful effects upon the struggles of the 
trade unions themselves for economic and 
social demands, help the employers weaken 
the unions, and open the door wide to the 
ultraright type of demagogy within labor 
itself. The council resolution, I am sure, 
does not represent the view of most trade 
unionists, nor even of all heads and officers 
of the unions in the executive council. It 
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is about time that labor leaders with views 
closer to the feelings of the membership 
should speak out clearly against the cold 
war and reactionary position which is im- 
posed by a small group at the top. 


“The Main Enemy 


“To sum up on this point, it seems to me 
that the way to meet the unique tactical 
problem presented by a threat from the ex- 
treme right and by an administration mov- 
ing in a reactionary direction is somewhat 
along these lines. 

“It would be a serious mistake to under- 
estimate the dangers to peace and democracy 
of the Kennedy administration. It would be 
no less serious a mistake to underrate the 
possibilities of pressuring it in another direc- 
tion. It is essential to fight imperialism, war, 
arid reactionary measures whether they come 
from the Kennedy government or the ultra- 
rights. 

“However, the situation requires that the 
main direction of the attack should be at the 
warmongering and Fascist forces, who are 
pressuring the Kennedy administration fur- 
ther to the right. At the same time, every 
policy or action of Kennedy that plays into 
the hands of the right should be sharply 
opposed and criticized, building up the pres- 
sures upon the administration for a change 
of policy in the direction of peaceful co- 
existence and defense of democracy. 

“It is n to work for the widest 
united front of all labor, Negro people, peace, 
and progressive forces in the country, em- 
bracing democratic elements of all political 
views, in a struggle against big business 
reaction and war danger. It is essential to 
organize a counteroffensive against big busi- 
ness attacks on the people—for improving 
conditions at the expense of the monopolists, 
for jobs, for equal rights for the Negro peo- 
ple, and above all for the preservation of 
peace and democracy. In all this, the work- 
ing class, the labor movement, should be the 
basis. 

“As I have already said, this is not simple. 
But it can be done. It has been done before 
during the Roosevelt days, particularly be- 
cause of the role played by a resurgent labor 
movement. It can be done again. It will 
take great efforts, sacrifice, and fighting 
spirit. 

“Above all, it requires a common outlook 
and united front activity in all fields by the 
left and progressives forces, Communist and 
non-Communist. Without the unity of such 
forces in the ranks of labor, among the Negro 
people, in the youth movement, and among 
the fighters for peace and democracy, the 
promising popular movements now arising 
will remain disjointed and apart, prey to 
the mounting attacks of reaction. 


“3. Left-progressive unity 


“How is such unity to be attained? First, 
of course, it is necessary to reach a mutually 
agreed-upon outlook for the immediate pe- 
riod ahead, agreement on tactics and on 
programs. This requires discussion among 
all forces of the left, in which past differ- 
ences are subordinated to the need to find 
common ground to meet the onslaught of 
reaction. Still better, common action should 
develop around such issues and positions 
that can be immediately agreed upon, even 
while broader and long-range discussions 
proceed. 


“Attitudes to Communist Party 


“One of the obstacles in some parts of the 
left is a sharply critical or negative attitude 
to the Communist Party. Some of it is of 
older social-democratic or Trotskyite origin, 
but another current is of more recent vint- 
age. This is the product in one way or an- 
other of the intensified campaign by big 
business against communism, of the renewed 
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reactionary attacks, and of the recent crisis 
in the Communist Party, 

“Undoubtedly, the party crisis contributed 
to a certain disorientation in the left. While 
I realize that this cannot be dismissed with a 
sweep of the hand, the fact remains that 
the new reactionary attack opened by the 
Supreme Court decisions has created a new 
situation both for the party and the entire 
left. 

“For example, how can the position now 
be defended that the Communist Party is no 
longer needed in the United States? Those 
on the left who claimed this should think 
over how it is that the reactionary majority 
of the Supreme Court, for its own motives 
and reasons, came to a similar conclusion. 

“Naturally, we have refused to accept this 
judgment, whether it comes from the High 
Court or elsewhere. On the contrary, we 
have made clear our firm determination to 
defend the constitutional rights of the party 
against every effort of the Department of 
Justice to force us to comply with the mon- 
strous registration and other provisions of 
the anti-Communist laws. 

“Is this a service or a disservice to the 
left and to the cause of peace and democ- 
racy? Would it not be a disastrous setback 
to the left and all forces of progress if those 
who wished to smash us or dissolve us had 
their way? Is not the launching of a new 
attack against us a signal that peace and 
democracy are in serious danger? 

“In fact, it was the clear fighting stand of 
the Communist Party which made possible 
the first victory in the struggle against the 
implementation of the Court decisions—the 
staying of the mandate pending considera- 
tion of the petition for rehearing in the 
fall term of the Supreme Court. 

“A very important lesson is to be learned 
from this. No matter what one’s attitude 
may be toward the Communist Party, it 
must be recognized that the fight for its 
rights as a political party is a matter of 
defending the Bill of Rights and all demo- 
cratic rights, and is the concern of all, espe- 
cially of all left, democratic, and peace forces, 
and not of the Communists alone. This is 
an old lesson, but sometimes it has to be 
learned anew. 


“Role of Communist Issue 


“Therefore, I think it is clear that the left 
and progressive forces cannot permit them- 
selves to be split on the Communist issue, if 
there is to be unity and common action. Re- 
fusal to work with Communists for defense 
of peace and democracy and for the people’s 
needs is the first step, sometimes the decisive 
one, in splitting the people’s forces. It is the 
wedge driven into the ranks of labor and the 
people by reaction, as its most potent weapon 
against the popular movements. 

“Anti-Communist attitudes in the ranks of 
the left and progressive forces can only have 
the result of contributing to the aims of 
reaction by spreading the kind of ideologi- 
cal confusion that can render the moving 
forces of the people helpless and ineffective. 

“Therefore, if unity is to be attained in the 
ranks of the left as a means of stimulating 
wider activity—if such unity means any- 
thing—it must be unity of Communist and 
non-Communist forces, with the give and 
take that is required to reach minimum 
agreement. If there is one thing everyone 
should have learned from the history of the 
past decades it is the stalwart and indispen- 
sable role of Communists in the struggle 
against reactionary and war forces. 

“United Front Electoral Policy 

“Finally, let me emphasize what I think is 
a central objective toward which all forces 
on the left are striving. If the tactic out- 
lined in the previous section is correct, and 
I think it is, the need for an independent 
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electoral policy for the left and progressive 
forces around which broader peace and 
democratic forces can be mobilized, assumes 
extraordinary importance. 

“The left and progressives, including our- 
selves, have not given this the seriousness 
it requires, for which we have not refrained 
from criticizing ourselves, as can be seen 
from our report to the national committee in 
January of this year. 

“The municipal elections in New York and 
other cities present an opportunity which 
should not be missed to take the initial steps 
toward an independent united front elec- 
toral policy, around the central issues of 
peace, equal rights, the people’s needs, and 
democracy. In evolving such a policy and 
united front electoral tickets, we should also 
look ahead to the elections of 1962 and 1964, 
with the aim of presenting meaningful al- 
ternatives to labor, the Negro, and other 
people’s forces in terms of their needs and 
interests. This is a big task, and needs the 
unstinting attention and energy of the left 
and progressive forces in all fields. 


“Action Needed Now 


“I am confident that the onslaught of re- 
action can be repulsed, and the country 
again set on the course of peace and de- 
mocracy. The Communists, for their part, 
are ready to join with all other left and pro- 
gressive forces to establish the perspective 
and unity that is required if reaction is to 
be defeated and peace defended. 

“The Communists have no self-serving in- 
terest in urging unity of left and progressive 
forces. Everyone recognizes that such unity 
is needed to defeat reaction and end the 
cold war. The situation itself begs for com- 
mon actions, united fronts, and broader 
parallel movements—all serving the cause of 
peace and democracy. 

“It seems to me imperative that left and 
progressive forces should not lose a moment 
in beginning now to find the common meet- 
ing ground, in fraternal discussions, for the 
united front approach and programs leading 
to common action for common objectives. 

“There should be a coming together of 
such forces in the ranks of labor, in the 
Negro rights movement, in the youth move- 
ment, among the advocates of peace. The 
effort should be made wherever possible, in 
the localities and cities and communities, 
not waiting for a nationwide development, 
but contributing to it, building up the move- 
ment, giving it a living base on which it can 
flourish. 

“It is my hope that all elements and cur- 
rents of the left will set such a movement 
into motion, that in their publications and 
organizations discussions of this kind should 
proceed. I am convinced that once this is 
set in motion, it will grow and spread with a 
speed and depth that will surprise all of us.” 


APPENDIX 7 


A Marquis Childs column was published in 
the Washington Post of July 14 that was re- 
markable in two aspects: for its timing as 
well as its content. Its timing was perfectly 
geared to the shift into high in the anti- 
anti-Communist drive. It dealt with the 
main points in the campaign to liquidate the 
anti-Communist movement generally, espe- 
cially by pulling the carpet out from under 
the Pentagon program. 

Of significance for those interested in the 
role leaks play in “psywar” pressures, is its 
reference to: “A memorandum recently sent 
from Capitol Hill to the White House and 
thence to the Department of Defense.” Of 
equal significance is its snide allusion to 
“an Eisenhower directive of 1958, still in 
force, that put the military in the business 
of helping to alert Americans to the need for 
an overall war strategy.” 
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These points are major ones in the Gus 


Hall directive. The memorandum was fur- 
ther clarified in the New York Times and 
Washington Post in articles a few days later, 
on July 21. 

This propaganda barrage is evidence of the 
finesse with which coordination and follow- 
through are employed in pursuance of Red 
strategy in its anti-anti-Communist drive. 


APPENDIX 8 


The extraordinary synchronization in the 
Red anti-anti-Communist drive was vividly 
exemplified by an article that covered the 
top half of the first page in the editorial 
section of the Sunday Washington Post on 
July 16. 

The article, signed by Edward T. Folliard, 
was given a banner headline entitled: 
“American ‘Right’ Embraces a Curious Mix- 
ture.” If one sought implementation of the 
original Red manifesto’s summons, and the 
tactics in support of it as just published by 
Gus Hall, here it was. How this could come 
about, what specific links existed in the 
shadow world of Red “psywar,” what exact 
strings were pulled far behind, are of 
course beyond this analyst to say, certainly 
beyond the ken of the Washington Post 
feature writer. But this much is obvious: 
it is impossible for this to have been with- 
out propaganda links, for there not to have 
been any “psywar” string pulling. 

Indeed, this sort of propaganda orchestra- 
tion is what the so-called scientific propa- 
ganda pressures of modern “psywar” are sup- 
posed to achieve, The players know only 
the conductor in front of them, and he may 
be totally ignorant of who selected the mu- 
sic, arranged the program, and why. The ex- 
traordinary orchestration in the articles that 
preceded and appeared in leading news- 
papers and magazines about the time of the 
Gus Hall statement is in fullest accord with 
the new “unity” line of the Red manifesto, 
which instructed the Communist Party to 
ignore ideological differences in building up 
support for the position taken by the Mos- 
cow-Peiping-through-Havana axis. 
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Every so often, an old note is struck along 
with the new, in support of the anti-anti- 
Communist drive. The Washington Post lo- 
cated a former Soviet agent, who had been 
around for some years now, interviewed him, 
and ran him on the first page. Did he say 
anything new and startling? What he said 
or how it sounded in the interview, was the 
old cliche that anti-Communists are “spread- 
ing confusion” and are “more valuable” to 
Moscow than Red agents. 

His interview took the additional line that 
anti-Communist activity, especially in the 
Pentagon, was a reflection of Birch Society 
views and was the “fanning of religion and 
racial conflict.” Just to make this amaz- 
ing example of modern journalistic enter- 
prise complete, it took a vicarious slap at 
congressional inquiry into communism. 


APPENDIX 10 


The Reporter magazine, in its July 20 
issue, ran a 414-page article by its executive 
editor, Philip Horton, entitled “Revivalism 
on the Far Right.” This was an all-out oper- 
ation, that outsmeared anything it had 
attacked in the past by using the word “Mc- 
Carthyism,” now employed by it as a Pav- 
lovian trigger word in propaganda, without 
relation to anyone dead or alive, except 
through sheer coincidence. 

Guilt by association is said to be held in 
horror in Reporter circles. Certainly the tag 
has been freely used by them as a propa- 
ganda weapon when it has to do with the 
uprooting of Reds. But now, employed to 
uproot anti-Communists, it has been made 
into a tactic used more than any other in 
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this new Red drive. Indeed, it is the most 
characteristic part of the anti-anti-Commu- 
nist campaign. This Reporter article is a 
vivid example of it. 

One organization it attacks this way has 
always leaned over backwards to avoid im- 
plication in anything that might be con- 
sidered unfair to any individual, forbidding 
the naming of names, keeping out extremist 
literature of any kind. Philip Horton was 
able to find something devilish even in this. 
He analyzed it as a sort of round-robin 
smear, that sought to convey the impression 
that “there are Communists everywhere you 
look, * * *” When an anti-Communist 
deed or person is to be attacked, presumedly 
all is grist to the mill; one can be damned 
for doing something, or for not doing it. 

The Christian Anti-Communist Crusade, 
referred to here, has been immune to at- 
tack hitherto. The article associates it with 
extremism, nonetheless. No matter how, 
any criticism of communism apparently 
must be roundly condemned in accordance 
with the Red anti-anti-Communist drive. 
The similarity between the propaganda pitch 
used, and the numerous outlets it has ob- 
tained in the press, would be impossible 
without there being some central source for 
it. A comparison of the Reporter outburst 
with others published about the same time 
shows a fantastic similarity that cannot be 
brushed off as accidental. 

The article, too, is an example of an in- 
triguing tactic in the manipulation of words. 
Words, and phrases that have favorable con- 
notation in ordinary language are likely to 
be put in quotation marks, giving them a 
sinister slant. This tactic is being met with 
more and more. It is being done in Com- 
munist literature to distinguish words in 
their so-called bourgeois sense, as found in 
our dictionaries, from words that the Reds 
regard as correctly employed in their dialec- 
tical materialist meaning. Failure of non- 
Communists, and even anti-Communists, to 
put words, when used in a Red sense, inside 
quotation marks is responsible for a large 
amount of the enemy’s success in putting 
across its misinformation and propaganda. 

The Reporter article in its first column 
uses quotation marks, for instance, when re- 
ferring to “schools” and “seminars,” if these 
are anti-Communist. Other words enclosed 
in quotation marks are “doctors,” “scien- 
tists,” and “authorities.” In each case, a slur 
is achieved on some anti-Communist. The 
article ends up with an attack on the pro- 
jected Freedom Academy bill, that would 
provide a West Point for psychological war- 
fare. ‘ 


APPENDIX 11 


With their usual display of ingratitude, 
with which the Reds embarass those who 
have tried to play fair with them, or col- 
laborated, the weekly Worker, which went on 
sale July 21, though dated July 23, ran an 
article boasting that it had been the source of 
the press campaign in which, like a wolf- 
pack, attacks were being made on “the in- 
sidious alliance between military leaders— 
active and retired—and rightwing groups in 
the United States.” 


APPENDIX 12 


On July 21, the Washington Post ran a dis- 
patch quoting from a memorandum which it 
said had been prepared by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee for its chairman, Sen- 
ator FuLBRIGHT. The article was credited to 
David Burnham, a United Press International 
writer. 

The dispatch said the memorandum had 
been made available to UPI the previous day, 
and quoted from it, including a warning that 
purported rightwing activities resulting from 
a National Security Council 1958 directive in 
the Pentagon might lead to excesses like 
that of the revolt of the French generals. 
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The memorandum apparently was referred 
to in the Marquis Childs column of July 14, 
also in the Washington Post, and the 1958 
directive in the New York Times of June 18, 
where the press drive to extend the anti-anti- 
Communist drive to the Pentagon seems to 
have been launched. 


a 


APPENDIX 13 


The New York Times returned to the at- 
tack on July 21, with another article by 
Cabell Phillips that started on the first page 
and continued inside for a column. This 
declared that “restraints” had been placed 
on Pentagon officers as the result of the 
memorandum from Senator FULBRIGHT. 


APPENDIX 14 


The Baltimore Sun published an article, 
14% columns long, starting on page 1, from 
its own correspondent, and the two Wash- 
ington newspapers ran Associated Press ar- 
ticles on July 22, regarding statements by 
Senators FULBRIGHT and THURMOND con- 
cerning the role of Pentagon officers in the 
anti-Communist training and _ alertness 
program. 


APPENDIX 15 


The New York Times on July 24 ran an 
editorial indicating that “rightwing” Pen- 
tagon officers were casting doubt on the 
value of American rearmament, declaring 
the Communist menace was in the United 
States, not abroad. 

This was a new tack in the anti-anti- 
Communist line. There has been no sup- 
porting evidence—indeed the _ contrary. 
Military officers, the same as civilian observ- 
ers, stressed the universality of the Red 
menace, pointing out that a Communist is 
just as much an enemy wherever he lo- 
cates, and must be spotted wherever he op- 
erates, in or out of the United States. 


APPENDIX 16 


The Nation magazine, in its July 26 issue, 
ran a three-page article from the west coast, 
entitled “New Right in Action.” It was 
written in the now familiar roundup man- 
ner, categorizing the entire anti-Communist 
movement in the United States as extreme 
rightist, and purporting to expose it. 

The article, as a number had done, pointed 
out the big impact of the anti-Communist 
movement. Much of the material, obviously 
as scare material, would only appear so to 
persons already conditioned into believing 
there is something essentially wrong in 
teaching people how to avoid Communist 
propaganda traps, and the evil and danger 
in communism. Otherwise, what is written 
in these articles, to the dismay of their 
authors, if they realize it, probably had the 
opposite effect on many readers, creating a 
favorable instead of an unfavorable response. 
Average Americans, even readers of self- 
styled “liberal” publications, are good cit- 
izens, as anxious as any others that their 
liberties be maintained and protected, 

This Nation article, as the one in the 
Reporter of July 20 (see app. 10), boasted 
that orders to soft pedal or suppress the 
anti-Communist program had come from 
highest circles in Washington. The Nation 
said: “* * * objections were being raised in 
high places to this sort of political activity 
on the part of the military. Both President 
Kennedy and the Defense Department had 
made it plain that statements of policy com- 
ing from the military must henceforth be 
cleared by higher civilian authority.” The 
Reporter article declared: “* * * it is ap- 
parent that the new civilian leadership of 
the Pentagon is taking steps to avoid any 
possible misunderstandings in the future.” 

The administration’s position was obvious- 
ly being interpreted as opposing the program 
that came out of the Korean war, to train 
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and alert our people to recognize Communist 
traps and to know how to preserve their 
mental and physical stamina under Red 
pressures. Just who was spreading this im- 
pression and the rumors was unrevealed. 

The Nation’s article was written by a hus- 
band and wife team, Alex Gottfriend, de- 
scribed as “a political scientist at the Uni- 
versity of Washington,” and Sue Davidson, 
“a member of the American Friends Service 
Committee and of the ACLU.” 


APPENDIX 17 


Never, since the most virulent days of 
Goebbels’ “hate” propaganda, has anything 
appeared in the United States comparable to 
a 47-page booklet, dated June 1961, put out 
by the Communist Party of the United 
States in connection with its drive to 
smother the expanding anti-Communist 
movement in this country. 

The 35-cent booklet is entitled “The 
Fascist Revival,” and purports to tell “the 
inside story of the John Birch Society.” The 
author is Mike Newberry, another Worker 
specialist in unbridled smear. 

The booklet is evidence of the degree to 
which the Communist Party considers itself 
immune from libel, through a complex legal 
barrier it has built around itself, and by ex- 
ploitation of the double standard. Commu- 
nists have created an atmosphere in which 
those victimized by its lies feel it is futile 
to seek recompense. 

The virulent tone of the booklet, with all 
stops out in vituperative propaganda, indi- 
cates that the Communist Party would like 
to create a new, Pavolian trigger word for 
this period in its psychological warfare, and 
believes “Birchite” might be put into the 
language this way, replacing “McCarthyite.” 
The impact of the latter fabricated word 
apparently no longer is strong enough to 
meet Red needs. Communist deeds have 
deprived it of its effectiveness in Red “psy- 
war.” 

The Communists now seek to create a new 
scare word. This would evoke a conditioned 
response in a background of fear, founded 
on the specter of a Fascist plot inside the 
United States, which would attack all 
minorities and spread terror to everyone. 
This Red propaganda objective is a terror 
maneuver. It would be what they call the 
“correct” line for this time, to make the 
American public jittery through pressure 
from abroad, by manufactured crises in 
places such as Berlin and Laos, and by pres- 
sure at home through visions of a “Fascist 
revival.” A jittery United States would be 
off-balance and vulnerable. 

This is the “psywar” aim of the present 
Red propaganda drive, in which the Com- 
munist Party in the United States is work- 
ing hand in hand with the Red network 
headquartered in Moscow. 


Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the Senator 
from South Carolina does not question 
the patriotism of Mr. Cabell] Phillips and 
Mr. Marquis Childs. One may differ 
with their views; but I hope the Senator 
from South Carolina does not question 
their patriotism or their devotion to the 
country. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
I stated in my address, I have not ques- 
tioned the patriotism of the persons the 
Senator has named. But I will say that 
the persons he named are permitting 
themselves to be used to hinder the anti- 
Communist campaign in this country, 

‘ qnd they are promoting—by their efforts, 
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their words, their writings, and their 
acts—the campaign that is hurting the 
anti-Communist efforts in the United 
States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad the 
Senator has made it clear that he does 
not question the patriotism of these men. 
I hope he will also make it clear that 
he does not question the patriotism of 
the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr, President, I 
have not mentioned the name of the 
junior Senator from Arkansas. I cer- 
tainly have not questioned the patriotism 
of the junior Senator from Arkansas. 
But I wish to say that the memorandum 
of the junior Senator from Arkansas is, 
to my way of thinking, the most shock- 
ing document I have seen since I came 
to the U.S. Senate. I will say further 
that when, in the memorandum, the 
junior Senator from Arkansas says there 
is little need to alert the American peo- 
ple to the dangers of the cold war against 
communism, that is a grave and a dan- 
gerous statement and, I think, is a dis- 
service to the American people. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is perfectly 
within his rights in doing that. How- 
ever, it is very important that we not 
divide the Nation on this question and 
that we do not question the patriotism 
of honest and devoted men who may dif- 
fer with us in regard to tactics. 

Mr. THURMOND. I wish to Say this 
further, however: When people allow 
themselves to be used—whether they are 
duped or in any other way—to promote 
efforts that promote communism, it is 
a disservice to the Nation; and when 
these writers and these newspapers per- 
mit themselves to be used to promote 
the Communist cause, they are render- 
ing a genuine disservice to the United 
States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say that we 
respect the military record of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, and we know 
he is thoroughly patriotic according to 
his light. I am sure these gentlemen 
have equal devotion to the Nation; and 
I am glad the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has disavowed any imputation 
about their basic motives, however much 
he may differ with them as regards their 
tactics. 

Mr. THURMOND. It is my hope that 
they will discontinue allowing them- 
selves to be used in a way that will pro- 
mote the Communist cause in America 
that is hurting our country today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. These gentlemen are 
just as opposed to communism as is the 
Senator from South Carolina, and while 
their views on tactics may differ, I feel 
confident that their devotion to this 
Nation is not excelled by that of any of 
us. I felt I should say this, in view of the 
possible implication of what the Senator 
from South Carolina has said. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have made no implication. I thought I 
made it clear in my speech that there 
was no questioning of motives of those 
whom I have mentioned. However, I 
want to repeat this paragraph, since the 
Senator from Illinois has raised the 
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point, and state that I stand on this 
paragraph: 

This provides a special responsibility, how- 
ever, to such newspaper correspondents and 
editors and others whose work influences at- 
titudes. Mr. Hunter brings this out in his 
testimony. Writers of such distinction as 
Cabell Phillips and Marquis Childs, there- 
fore, and their editors, have a duty to guard 
themselves against being used as fronts for 
a@ Red objective. They surely must know 
after all these years that one of the main 
tactics of the Reds is to bunch together all 
types from a Milquetoast, to a middle-of-the- 
roader, to a hysteric, and to call them all 
extremists and fascists. These writers must 
have known this, and they, therefore, had 
the responsibility, as do all other writers in 
this cold war, to avoid being utilized in this 
way. Yet they didn’t do so. The fact re- 
mains, however, that they should and must 
know better, yet they allowed themselves to 
fall into the Red trap. This is what can 
destroy our country, and this is what we 
all have the duty of guarding against. There 
is a difference between being hit by a booby- 
trap and walking deliberately into it. 


Mr. President, I stand on that state- 
ment. I do not say that those two au- 
thors are not patriotic. I do say that 
they have permitted themselves to be 
used in this Red propaganda, which is 
calculated to hurt America. 

I yield the floor. 





CENTENNIAL OF ST. GEORGE, UTAH 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, this week 
marks the centennial of the founding of 
St. George, Washington County, in the 
southern part of Utah. This part of 
Utah is known as Dixie, because the Mor- 
mon leaders sent a colony to settle in the 
southern part of Utah and directed them 
to plant and raise cotton, which they did. 
This was in 1861, with the Civil War just 
beginning, and it was necessary that 
there be a supply of cotton to the pio- 
neers living in the new land, separated 
from the eastern part of the United 
States. So we still know that area as 
Dixie. 

Yesterday marked the high point in 
the centennial celebration, with a meet- 
ing at which three very noted natives of 
our State participated. I desire to com- 
ment particularly on one of them. 

The first of the three men who were 
honored and who made speeches yes- 
terday is George Romney, who is presi- 
dent of American Motors, and a descend- 
ant of Miles Romney, who was architect 
of St. George Mormon Temple, the first 
temple built by the Mormons in Utah. 

The second man is Glen E. Snow, sec- 
retary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and descendant of Erastus Snow, 
one of the founders of the city, who was 
sent on the mission by Brigham Young. 
The third distinguished gentleman was 
the junior Senator from Nevada, How- 
ARD W. Cannon, who is the descendant 
of David H. Cannon, Mormon pioneer in 
southern Utah. 

Senator CANNON was born in St. 
George, attended schools there, held pub- 
lic office in that city and county, and 
lived during all of his life, prior to the 
war, in Utah. After the war he went 
elsewhere in his profession, and has now 
come to the Senate of the United States 
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representing our neighboring State of 


Nevada. This is also in keeping, I think, 
with the early history of Utah, because 
Utah used to include all of Nevada, half 
of Colorado, part of Wyoming and Idaho, 
and a good part of southern California. 
Utah had a seacoast in those days, and 
an area in southern California still bears 
marks of the colonization of the early 
Mormon pioneers. 

Senator Cannon delivered a speech 
yesterday in St. George, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in full 
in the REcorD at this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


SPEECH OF SENATOR HowarD W. CANNON, ST. 
GEORGE, UTAH, CENTENNIAL, AUGUST 27, 
1961 
Old friends and neighbors of St. George 

and Utah, it is indeed a privilege and a 

pleasure to return to the city of my birth 

and join with you in this wonderful and 
familiar tabernacle in the joyous celebra- 
tion of the St. George centennial. 

Although life has led me to build my ca- 
reer in an adjacent State, my days of growth 
and education and public service here, once 
as a county prosecutor, have enriched my 
life more than words can ever express. 

This country and these people will ever 
hold a unique place in my heart. I learned 
lessons of a great people in St. George and 
of the meaning of public service. Others 
before me had learned these lessons well. 

One was Angus M. Cannon, the first 
mayor of St. George, who was elected April 
7, 1862. 

Another was George Q. Cannon, who was 
sent in 1850 to the Sandwich Islands, now 
known as Hawaii, our 50th State. His love 
of people and devotion to humanity made 
him one of the most successful missionaries 
ever to be received there; and among his 
accomplishments was the translation of the 
book of Mormon into the Hawaiian language. 
He served as territorial delegate for a ses- 
sion of the Congress in 1862, and again in 
1872 went to Congress—this time for Utah— 
and served for 10 years. 

Senator Frank J. Cannon, served as one 
of Utah’s first two Senators from 1896 to 
1899. So we Cannons, and I include my 
mother who is in the audience now, are 
involved with Utah by kin, by friendship, 
and by God. In fact, it might be accurately 
observed that there are more Cannons in 
St. George than there are Kennedys in 
Washing ‘on. 

The history of St. George is as stirring as 
that of any other section of our great Na- 
tion. On July 29, 1776, the same month in 
which the Declaration of Independence was 
proclaimed far to the east in Philadelphia, 
an expedition left Santa Fe, N. Mex., which 
was destined to discover this region of 
southern Utah. This early pilgrimage was 
led by the Spanish friars of New Mexico and 
sought to establish a direct route between 
Sante Fe and the California missions, thus 
uniting the entire vast region under one 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

The success of that journey pushed explo- 
ration of our Nation further west. One of 
the culminations of that tortuous journey 
was the location of Utah’s Dixie. Later, this 
exploration provided the first definite historic 
reference to the site of our future town. 

Some 70 years later, in February 1846, the 
advance companies of the famed Mormon 
trek, under the leadership of the great Brig- 
ham Young, crossed the Mississippi. After a 
migration, which in heroism ranks second to 
none in history, Orson Pratt and Erastus 
Snow entered Salt Lake Valley on July 21, 
1847; a small body arrived the next day, and 
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2 days later the greater part of the company 
reached its destination and plowing was im- 
mediately begun. 

As for the founding of St. George, it has 
been remarked by a Utah historian that it 
partakes of an epic character. Success in 
raising cotton in more northerly regions in- 
duced the leaders of the Mormon Church 
to undertake large-scale colonization of ex- 
treme southern Utah with this end in view. 
Even then, the region, because of soil and cli- 
mate and occasionally the menace of hos- 
tile savages, had a grim reputation. 

Those who were “called” to the Dixie mis- 
sion “to sustain Israel in the mountains,” 
were as a rule far from happy about it. It 
was a call for genuine sacrifice—possibly of 
life itself—and few who were selected for the 
Dixie mission were under illusions as to what 
confronted them. 

Nor would they fear, nor shrink from the 
challenge, in fulfilling the prophecy of Brig- 
ham Young. 

By November 25 of 1861, more than 200 
wagons were drawn up on the site of St. 
George. The town consisted of two long 
rows of wagons facing each other, with a 
ditch between. It is an interesting com- 
mentary on courage and inflexible determi- 
nation of these pioneers, inspired with zeal 
for good works, that before a single house 
was erected, St. George became an incor- 
porated town. Erastus Snow, one of the 
first two men to enter the great valley, had 
been chosen as the apostle to build up 
Dixie. Under his guidance, the colonists 
started directly to experiment with growing 
cotton and fruit and, in the 1870's, silk. Life 
was heartbreakingly difficult those first 
years, especially for the wives. Nowhere 
was the title “Pioneer Mother,” now sym- 
bolized by the statues familiar to all who 
cross this continent, more nobly earned. 

Gradually, things improved. The pioneers 
and their descendents prevailed over the 
soil, if not the climate. 

The improvement of U.S. 91 as an arterial 
highway opened up truck routes to Salt Lake 
City and as far as the Pacific coast, thus 
effectively removing the Dixie region from 
its isolation. 

The community itself has been revitalized 
owing to its central position between Salt 
Lake City and Los Angeles, together with 
its availability as a point of departure for 
nearby scenic wonders of Utah, which the 
country at large is just beginning to appre- 
ciate. 

Equally important, among the great tra- 
ditions and strength of character witnessed 
here was the Mormon respect for education. 
This was expressed in the founding in 1911 
of Dixie Junior College, my own alma mater, 
which was given 22 years later to the State 
of Utah. 

The history of St. George is alive with the 
spirit of heroism fortified by faith and cour- 
age. I cannot help but believe that this 
spirit which animated our pioneer forefa- 
thers and their noble wives in the founding 
of this State is no less exemplified by this 
generation. Here there is no room for de- 
pression and no obstacle will ever diminish 
the enthusiasm of your residents. The les- 
son we learn today in St. George is a lesson 
repeated a hundred times across this coun- 
try, dating back to the beginnings of our 
strength as a nation. 

That spirit, which caused so many fami- 
lies to leave their comparatively comfortable 
homes for an uncertain journey of 37 days 
to Dixie Valley, is not dead today. The will 
to sacrifice and share our abundance with 
the less fortunate of the earth that moti- 
vated our pioneers is now the highest goal 
of our Nation and the key to our survival. 

It took 37 days for those pioneers to reach 
St. George, and for many years 30 days was 
considered fast time for the journey be- 
tween Salt Lake and St. George. Yet, to- 
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day, I reach this area from Washington in 
4 hours by jet, and a Russian astronaut 
circles the globe in little more than 80 
minutes. 

But the courage of a people is not meas- 
ured by time. Courage is in the heart. 
Liberty is in the heart, not in the books 
and the laws of a nation. My conviction is 
that our twin heritage of courage and love 
of liberty still inspires Americans as the 
embodiment of all of our highest ideals and 
aspirations. 

Is it any wonder, then, that we can draw 
a conviction that the searing cancer of com- 
munism with its degradation of body and 
soul will never enter here. Is it any won- 
der, when we study St. George history, that 
we believe in the generosity of our country 
toward other countries of the world and our 
willingness to share with others and to help 
others fight against the ravages of hunger 
and disease and despotic dictators always 
eager to place their chains around the free 
human spirit. 

In this great valley and in _ valleys 
throughout our land lie the strength and 
the hope of America; from these valleys 
come our unending resolution to preserve 
and extend dignity and freedom for our- 
selves and our children and for mankind. 

Here we shail continue to apply a message 
of the prophet of old for the benefit of our 
posterity, “that the wilderness and the soli- 
tary place may be glad for them and that 
the desert may rejoice and blossom as the 
rose.” 

Thank you. 





SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


On request of Mr. Moss, and by unan- 
imous consent, the Subcommittee on 
Public Health, Education, Welfare, and 
Safety of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia was authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate tomorrow. 





UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
August 28 issue of the Wall Street Journ- 
nal appears an excellent article entitled 
“The Unemployment Statistics,” written 
by Ewan Clague. Mr. Clague points out 
some of the defects that exist in our un- 
employment statistics, and points out 
very well that we must have greater de- 
tail and greater knowledge of what these 
statistics mean before we can use them 
for the purposes for which they are in- 
tended; namely, to enable us to formu- 
late sound public policy decisions. 

Also in the same issue of the Wall 
Street Journal is a lead editorial en- 
titled “The Purpose of Statistics,” which 
comments in some detail on Mr. Clague’s 
article, and points out why statistics on 
unemployment are rather meaningless in 
view of the definitions which are used 
in connection with unemployment 
figures. 

I ask unanimous consent that both the 
editorial and the article be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE PuRPOSE OF STATISTICS 

A man either has a job or he does not. 
If he has a job he is employed. If he does 
not, he is unemployed. 

If you merely want to compare the num- 
ber of people who are working with the 
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number who are not, this presents a logical 
and adequate definition with a minimum of 
fuzzy edges. 

With such a definition, you can then use 
standard sampling techniques which will give 
you a picture of the employment situation in 
the whole population within a reasonable 
margin of error. This, as you can see from 
the article by Commissioner Clague on this 
page, is the basic approach of his Bureau to 
measuring the Nation’s unemployment rate. 

But you will also notice that the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics does make one major 
modification in the simple definition of un- 
employment. Unless a person is looking for 
a job he is not counted as unemployed. 

Now in a purely statistical sense this is 
rather illogical. A housewife who is not 
producing income is unemployed in the eco- 
nomic sense however happy she is with her 
estate—certainly as much so as the house- 
wife in the same estate who wants to work. 
Nonetheless, the Bureau makes the distinc- 
tion for a very good reason. 

As Mr. Clague explains, ‘‘the measurements 
which have been devised were determined by 
the public purpose to be served’—that is, 
to give us some useful and relevant infor- 
mation about the economic state of the 
country. It would be statistically accurate 
to count happy housewives—as well as chil- 
dren and old people—as unemployed, but it 
would be patently ridiculous. Such a figure 
would not serve the public purpose intended; 
for that purpose it would misinform. 

This leads directly to the questions that 
have been raised by many people concern- 
ing the unemployment statistics. They have 
nothing to do with whether Mr. Clague is a 
good statistician, They ask whether the 
statistics, however accurate, are relevant to 
the public purpose to be served. 

The teenager at our house is unemployed; 
no question about it. The economy did not 
provide a job that met the specifications, 
which included acceptable hours, proximity 
to home, and relationship to training. As 
Mr. Clague argues, if a job had been found, 
employment would have risen by one; so 
if there is no job for a jobseeker, why 
shouldn’t unemployment be increased by 
one? 

Still, the fact is that this unit of unem- 
ployment is not of the same order as the 
unit of unemployment created by an unem- 
ployed steelworker who must support not 
only himself but a wife and family, al- 
though mathematically a unit is a unit. 

The unemployed steelworker, especially 
when his numbers are multiplied, is an 
economic fact to trouble all thoughtful peo- 
ple. The unemployed teenager may trouble 
father, but to equate this unit in any sta- 
tistical measure with the steelworker is 
ridiculous. It can actually serve the public 
purpose ill by misleading everybody as to 
the true state of our economic condition. 

The same difficulty is encountered in 
other areas. We have, for example, more 
than 12 million people who are retired and 
draw social security. Some of them also 
‘work; some would like to work but haven’t 
found the kind of job that meets their par- 
ticular circumstances. In the same way as 
the teenager, they are statistical units to 
be counted. 

Now we all think of unemployment as a 
bad thing, which in the case of the steel- 
worker it is. Yet actually one of our pub- 
lic purposes is to create a society in which 
some people don’t work. A depressed or 
backward society is one in which teenagers, 
housewives, and old people must work to sur- 
vive. By counting as unemployed those who 
are impelled to work not out of need but 
for some other reason—and who can afford 
to be selective in taking a job—we not only 
distort our view of economic troubles but 
we actually obscure one of the very good 
things about our society. 
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Mr. Clague himself realizes this, for he 
has lately begun segregating teenager and 
retired unemployment. But they are still 
included in the total figure, so that when 
somebody says our unemployment rate is 7 
percent, or whatever, the irrelevant is 
lumped with the relevant, the good with the 
bad 


What, then, do we really want to measure? 
Certainly not just the number of people who 
“don’t have jobs,” nor even those without 
jobs who might like to have one if the 
job suits them. The relevant question is 
how many people whose livelihood depends 
upon having jobs are unable to find them. 
This is the statistic that measures a part 
of our economic health in a meaningful 
way. 

It begs the question to argue this statistic 
can’t be found because the Bureau can’t 
judge whether the unemployed person is 
needy. The Bureau doesn’t have to know 
whether that unemployed steelworker is 
needy in the sense of being without money 
to buy groceries. His earnings are the sup- 
port of himself and others and this is what 
makes his unemployment a meaningful fact. 

But this is precisely the statistic for which 
you will have to burrow deep to find amid 
the present array of numbers. We are still 
presented with an unemployment index as 
if it meant what it plainly doesn’t, because 
the Bureau persists in counting as the same 
thing things that aren’t the same thing at 
all. 

If this isn’t the cause of all the misunder- 
standing about the present unemployment 
statistics it certainly abets it. And there- 
fore, it seems to us, however accurate they 
are, Mr. Clague’s statistics do not yet best 
serve the public purpose. 





THE UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS—COMMIS- 
SIONER CLAGUE VIEWS THE METHODS OF 
MEASUREMENT 


(By Ewan Clague) 


The problem of unemployment has re- 
ceived more public attention in 1961 than at 
any time since the depression of the 1930's. 
The current overall rate of unemployment— 
about 7 percent of the total civilian labor 
force—has led some people to raise questions 
concerning these statistics. 

Who is counted as unemployed? What are 
we trying to measure? And why are we 
measuring it? The general answer to these 
questions is that the measurements which 
have been devised were determined by the 
public purposes to be served. 

The Employment Act of 1946 declared the 
maintenance of high employment to be the 
established policy of the Government. Under 
this act, the Federal Government was given 
responsibility for creating and maintaining 
conditions under which “there will be af- 
forded useful employment opportunities, in- 
cluding self-employment, for those able, 
willing, and seeking to work.” If there had 
been no nationwide system of employment 
and unemployment statistics in existence at 
that time, it would have been necessary to 
create one. 

As it is, the household survey, the employ- 
er reports of employment and hours of work, 
and the unemployment insurance records 
constitute the tools upon which any admin- 
istration in Washington must rely in analyz- 
ing the current economic situation, in deter- 
mining Government policies to deal with 
recessions, and in planning for the mainte- 
nance of economic growth and stability. I 
want to discuss the concepts we now use, the 
misunderstandings which exist and the ade- 
quacy of the household survey data to meet 
public needs. 

Who are the employed? This is not as 
simple a concept as many people think. 

Some groups are easy to classify. In July, 
1961, there were about 57 million paid work- 
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ers for a private employer or Government, 
However, there are individual business pro. 
prietors, farmers, self-employed profession- 
als, and others who work on their own—over 
9 million altogether. These are more trou- 
blesome. Our test is that their work must 
be for the purpose of bringing in some in- 
come; do-it-yourself projects at home do not 
count. 

Then there are some real borderline areas 
in employment. One is unpaid family labor, 
a wife helping her husband in his grocery 
store, or a farm boy working in the field 
with his father. We count these as employed 
if they work 15 hours or more during the 
week in a family enterprise. During the 
summer there are usually more than 2 mil- 
lion such workers classified as employed. On 
the other hand, we exclude from the labor 
force the housewife who works in the home. 

Still another borderline area is the worker 
with a job who is not at work during the 
week of reference—ill, on vacation, taking 
part in a strike, etc. Such persons are classi- 
fied as employed because they have jobs; 
no new jobs are required for them. 

There is one group of workers with jobs, 
who were formerly classified as employed, 
but who in 1957 were shifted to the unem- 
ployed. ‘These are workers who have been 
laid off by their employers, but with a noti- 
fication to return to work within a period of 
30 days or less; also, new job seekers who 
have a commitment to a job beginning with- 
in 30 days. Since these workers often con- 
tinued to be out of work for three or four 
more weeks, and since the promised jobs 
did not always materialize, it was decided 
that they more logically belong among the 
unemployed. When the shift was made in 
1957, about 250,000 workers were transferred 
from the employed to the unemployed. 

In each of the above groups are part-time 
workers. Some of these work only a few 
hours a day or a few days a week, but want 
no more work. 

There are other part-timers who want more 
work than they have. In recent months 
there have been about 3 million such work- 
ers. They have jobs, so we put them on the 
employment side of the ledger. 

Some critics argue that the time lost by 
these workers should be converted to unem- 
ployment on the basis of assuming one un- 
employed person for every 37.5 hours lost. 
However, there are several million workers 
holding two or more jobs at the same time, 
and other millions working substantial over- 
time on one job. If we compute the short- 
age, we must also compute the excess. 

In summary, the employed work force is a 
varied and heterogeneous group. 

Who are the unemployed? Our definition 
is clear enough in general terms—a person 
who has done no work during the survey 
week, but is looking for work. 

Also included are persons waiting to be 
called back from a layoff, or to a new job; 
those whose search has been interrupted by 
temporary illness; and persons in stranded 
communities or occupations who have been 
discouraged in their search for work because 
of the unavailability of jobs. Note that this 
definition does not limit the unemployed to 
those who are disemployed—that is, who 
have been laid off from jobs. 

The most clearly defined type of unem- 
ployed is the year-round, full-time worker 
who has held a job in the past and who is 
looking for one at present. This would most 
likely be a male worker, perhaps a head of 
a family, between 20 and 65 years of age; but 
it could include a single woman, a married 
woman, or a teenager. 

Some people think that teenagers should 
be left out of the unemployed. In the month 
of June 1961, there were 2.5 million young- 
sters under age 20 who came out of school 
looking for work. Some were looking for 
permanent jobs; others were interested only 
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in temporary summer jobs, Altogether, 
about 1.6 million found jobs and the remain- 
ing 0.9 million were still looking for work 
by the middle of the month. The sharp 
June rise in the total unemployment figure 
for the Nation as a whole was fully ex- 
plained by this group. 

These teenagers, especially those who have 
never worked before, do raise a conceptual 
problem. In one European country no per- 
son is considered as unemployed unless he 
or she has previously held a job. However, 
I believe that our method is the sounder 
one. We count as employed those who got 
jobs. Why leave out those who didn’t? 

In my judgment these figures supply a 
useful picture of the labor market. We 
always tabulate these teenagers separately 
in every month of the year, so that those 
using the unemployment statistics as a guide 
can allow for this group. Also, we seasonally 
adjust the unemployment rates, so that this 
summer bulge can be discounted in economic 
analysis. 

What should we do with elderly persons 
drawing pensions? There are at present al- 
most 12% million men and women drawing 
social security benefits. Under the law, such 
persons are permitted to earn up to $1,200 
per year without loss of benefits. Many of 
these are counted among the 3 million men 
and women over age 65 who are employed, 
almost 900,000 of them in part-time jobs. 
At present our figures show that the number 
in this age group seeking work is about 
150,000, but this amounts to less than 3 per- 
cent of the total unemployed. However, we 
publish the figures for this group every 
month, so that they can be subtracted from 
the total unemployment figures. 

Questions are frequently raised about the 
method of counting women, particularly 
married women. Should they be counted as 
unemployed if they are only secondary wage 
earners or are looking for only part-time 
work? 

But married women make up about one- 
fifth of all the unemployed persons in this 
country, and more than half of all employed 
women. Almost three-fifths of our increase 
in employment during the decade of the 
fifties was accounted for by married women. 
We can no longer think of them as a sec- 
ondary or unimportant part of our labor 
supply. 

According to our latest study, the vast 
majority of unemployed married women— 
over 80 percent—are looking for full-time 
jobs (we do not now collect these figures 
every month, but may do so in the future). 
Thus, of the approximately 900,000 married 
women who were unemployed in March 1961, 
only about 150,000 were looking for part- 
time jobs. Omission of this group would 
have little effect on the count of unemployed 
and probably no effect on the trend. 

In summary, we know that with these 
broad concepts we include many different 
kinds of persons with many different degrees 
of job attachments or jobseeking aspirations. 
Long and loud arguments have gone on for 
years about this proper classification of cer- 
tain borderline groups, but the general 
structure has proved to be useful. 

We recognize also that these concepts 
alone do not meet every need for informa- 
tion about how our working force is being 
utilized or how well the economy is func- 
tioning in providing the right kinds of em- 
ployment opportunities to the right people. 
But they do provide a measure of the num- 
ber of people who have at least some form 
of employment, and a measure of the num- 
ber of jobseekers who have not been able to 
locate what is to them a suitable job as of a 
given period of time. 

The unemployment rate: The doubts of 
some people concerning our concepts and 
definitions arise from their serious concern 
about the effect on public opinion of the un- 
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employment rate, which is the ratio of the 
unemployed to the labor force (employed 
plus unemployed). 

We publish two rates for total unemploy- 
ment: One, the actual for the month; two, 
the seasonally adjusted, which eliminates 
the wide seasonal variations. In July 1961 
they were almost the same—7 and 6.9—but 
they can differ quite widely. 

We in the Department of Labor have con- 
tinually insisted that analysis of the un- 
employment problem should not be confined 
to the overall rates. We regularly publish 
separate figures and rates for men, for wom- 
en, for teenagers, by age groups, by marital 
status, etc. It is also possible to shift some 
groups and to calculate rates on different 
combinations of employed and unemployed. 

Unemployment policies: But all these 
classifications and reclassifications, valuable 
as they are, do not quite get to the heart of 
the controversy. A key issue has been raised 
by people who question whether persons 
who don’t really need a job should be 
counted among the unemployed. 

In statistical terms, this is not a practi- 
cal suggestion. Statistical surveys cannot 
supply answers to the question of need. It 
would take a social work investigation of the 
family to determine that. 

Even in concept this is not the way to 
state the issue. Need has no necessary con- 
nection with unemployment, or with employ- 
ment. There are many millions of persons 
holding jobs in this country who don’t really 
need them. And surely there must be hun- 
dreds of thousands of unemployed who could 
get along without a job. But in a free econ- 
omy jobs are not allocated on a basis of 
need. Even in referring the unemployed to 
jobs, the Employment Service puts its pri- 
mary emphasis on qualifications and ability. 

But people who raise the question of need 
in connection with unemployment are think- 
ing primarily of the social and economic 
policies for dealing with unemployment. An 
unemployed worker seeking a job constitutes 
a labor market fact; but what the Nation 
should do about it if he doesn’t find a job 
is an entirely different matter. 

While statistical surveys cannot measure 
such factors as individual or family need, 
some additional and more detailed classifi- 
cations might be helpful as guides to public 
policy. For example, Congress has provided 
funds to the Bureau of Employment Security 
to make intensive surveys of the workers 
drawing temporary extended unemployment 
compensation. These studies will throw 
light upon that particular group of long- 
term unemployed. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is plan- 
ning some studies next winter on the char- 
acteristics of the unemployed to obtain more 
information “in depth” concerning the de- 
gree of attachment of various classes of 
workers in the labor force. In my judgment 
one of the limitations in our statistics is our 
lack of knowledge of the patterns of labor 
market participation by the unemployed over 
a@ period of years. How many of the unem- 
ployed are only lightly or temporarily in the 
labor market as compared with those who 
have been full-time, year-round workers for 
many years? 

What is needed in connection with the 
unemployment problem is not to reject the 
statistics we now have but to provide for 
more detail and more meaningful break- 
downs, so that the data would be more use- 
ful for public policy decisions. 





KHRUSHCHEV’S POSITION ON 
GERMANY 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in to- 
day’s edition of the Washington Evening 
Star newspaper appears a text of the 
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statement by Premier Khrushchev ex- 
plaining his position on Germany. 

Mr. Khrushchev says that the general 
problem is one of peaceful settlement 
with Germany. But from that point on 
he does not talk about Germany, but 
rather about two Germanys, or two Ger- 
man states, this contrary to the United 
Nations Charter principle of self-deter- 
mination of the peoples of a country. 
He tries to evade this point by saying 
that the existence of two German states 
is a fact, whether we like it or not. Thus 
he misses the point that the German 
people do not like it, and only by the uni- 
lateral action of the Soviets in signing a 
separate peace treaty with East Germany 
could such a “fact” artificially be created. 
Nowhere in his statement is the sugges- 
tion that the people of both East and 
West Germany should be given the op- 
portunity to determine, by free elections, 
whether or not one or two German 
states shall exist. Of course he does not 
dare do this because he knows that the 
exodus of thousands of East Berliners 
manifests the desire for freedom which 
is being suppressed under the puppet 
East German state, so called. 

The Premier seeks to draw analogy 
between our signing a separate peace 
treaty with Japan and his proposal to 
sign a separate peace treaty with East 
Germany. The difference, of course, is 
that there is a single Japan and not two 
states of Japan. In conformity with the 
above-cited principle of the United Na- 
tions Charter, the people of the entire 
country of Japan have been given their 
right of self-determination. 

Mr. Khrushchev makes a strong point 
that freedom of West Berlin’s com- 
munications must be guaranteed. In the 
first place, he says nothing about guar- 
anteeing the freedom of East Berlin’s 
communications, and on the basis of the 
present situation it appears that the only 
guarantee there would be is to shut off 
the freedom of the East Berliners. In 
the second place, his guarantee must be 
read in the light of the convenient 
change he has unilaterally sought to 
make in the guarantees with respect to 
Germany by the occupation forces and 
in his obvious contempt for the principle 
of the Charter of the United Nations 
respecting the freedom of self-determi- 
nation of the people of each country. In 
this light, his so-called guarantee means 
nothing. 

Finally, Mr. President, Premier Khru- 
shchev says that the Soviets have firmly 
decided not to postpone any further sign- 
ing of a German peace treaty, and that 
failure of the Western Powers to sign a 
treaty with both East Germany and West 
Germany will result in the Soviets sign- 
ing a separate treaty with East Germany. 
This is his ultimatum: a separate peace 
treaty with East Germany, or a treaty 
signed by the Soviets and the Western 
Powers with both East Germany and 
West Germany establishing a free city 
status for West Berlin—not for both 
East and West Berlin, just for West Ber- 
lin. Mr. President, if Mr. Khrushchev is 
so interested in a free city of West Ber- 
lin, why is he not concerned about a free 
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city of East and West Berlin? And if he 
is concerned about free cities, why not a 
free Germany itself? Everyone knows 
the answer. He is interested only in 
suppressing the freedom of the people of 
East Berlin and East Germany; and he 
plans to continue to work against the 
self-determination of the German people 
in complete violation of the United Na- 
tions Charter, to which his government 
is a signator. 

The answer is clear, Mr. President. 
The United States does not bargain away 
or negotiate away the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by Mr. Khrushchev and an ac- 
companying article entitled “Columnist 
Reports Khrushchev’s Pledge” be in- 
serted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Evening Star, Aug. 28, 1961] 
EHRUSHCHEV EXPLAINS POSITION ON GERMANY 


New York, August 27.—Following is the 
text of Soviet Premier Khrushchev’s views 
on the German question, as given Bell Syn- 
dicate Columnist Drew Pearson following a 
recent interview in the Soviet Union: 

“As I understand it, what you call the 
Berlin crisis is different between Socialist 
countries and countries of the West regard- 
ing the fate of West Berlin after the conclu- 
sion of the German peace treaty. I should 
like first of all to stress that this question 
is but a part of the general problem of peace- 
ful settlement with Germany. 

“The clamor raised by certain quarters in 
the West which promotes whipping up of 
international tensions and military psychosis 
clearly has the aim of making it difficult to 
sign a German peace treaty. A start should 
therefore be made by taking up the major 
issue—that of a German peace treaty. 

“This is all the more important since the 
proposal of the Soviet Union and a number 
of the countries which fought against Hit- 
lerite Germany to conclude a peace treaty 
with two presently existing German States 
which are legal heirs of former Germany has 
provoked completely erroneous reaction on 
the part of Western Powers. 


“SEES HOSTILE POSITION 


“An especially hostile position in this mat- 
ter is taken up by the Government of West 
Germany. In this it is supported by the 
Governments of United States, France, and 
Britain. According to the Adenauer govern- 
ment, they are rejecting reasonable pro- 
posals sign a peace treaty with the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and the German 
Democratic Republic, though such treaty in 
no way affects the interests of the Western 
Powers. 

“Certainly if a united Germany existed, 
such a peace treaty would be signed with it. 
But at present no such united Germany 
exists. On the soil of the former Hitlerite 
reich, two German states with diametrically 
opposed economic and political systems have 
come into being and have taken their own 
roads of development. 

“I do not want to delve into history on 
this question and give an account of why 
this happened, though we Soviet people do 
have something to say on this score. It 
was United States, Britain, and France who 
split Germany as far back as 1947 when they 
carried out a series of economic and political 
measures to transform their occupation zones 
first into bizonia, then into trizonia, and 
finally into the Federal Republic (West) 
Germany. 

“Placed before the fact of appearance in 
the western part of Germany of a separate 
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state, which, by the way, immediately started 
to acquire a belligerent revanchard charac- 
ter, the population of East Germany in their 
turn created another German state, German 
Democratic Republic, which bore a peace- 
loving and democratic character. 


“TWO GERMAN STATES 


“Thus, whether we like it or not, there 
actually exists in central Europe two Ger- 
man states, and it is from this fact that we 
should proceed. I can but add that the 
government of the (East) German Demo- 
cratic Republic has repeatedly sought to per- 
suade the government of the Federal Re- 
public of (West) Germany to come to the 
conference table and devise ways leading 
to the reunification of the German nation. 
Not one of those attempts has met with 
success. The government of the Federal Re- 
public (West) Germany has flatly refused to 
consider any proposals by the German Demo- 
cratic Republic concerning the creation of 
a united German state. 

“What prompts this position of the West 
German government? This can be given but 
one explanation: In rejecting peaceful uni- 
fication of the German nation, the govern- 
ment of West Germany is contemplating the 
forcible seizure of (East) German Demo- 
cratic Republic. Only a blind man can fail 
to see that the attempt to swallow that re- 
public will not remain unpunished. Indeed 
itis not alone. It has its own true allies who 
will not leave it in time of trouble. 

“It is also known that West Germany, too, 
has her allies with whom it is linked through 
an aggressive NATO pact. Under these 
conditions attack by West Germany against 
the German Democratic Republic would not 
be local conflict but would be the start of 
thermonuclear war without parallel in his- 
tory, in which all states belonging to two 
opposing camps would take part. 


“OPPOSES DELAY 


“How then, are we to act in this situation? 
Are we to wait until Germany reunites— 
which as you see can take place only by 
means of terrible war—or are we to sign a 
treaty with two actually existing states with- 
out further delay? 

“We believe there should be no further 
delay. 

“Signing of a peace treaty which would 
write finis to a Second World War and legiti- 
mize orders of two German states will tie 
the hands of revenge seekers and discourage 
them from indulging in gambles. And only 
contrary, further delay would be interpreted 
by revanchard quarters of West Germany as 
encouragement to aggression, to unleashing 
war. 

“It is proceeding from this that we decided 
to put an end to procrastinations in the 
question of a German peace treaty. And if 
the Government of the Federal Republic of 
(West) Germany continues to refuse to sign 
such a treaty, it will be signed with the 
(East) German Democratic Republic which 
has already voiced its agreement. The 
treaty will legitimize borders defined by the 
Potsdam Agreement, and the (East) German 
Democratic Republic will exercise full sov- 
ereignty on its territory, free from burden of 
vestiges of World War II. 


“FATE OF WEST BERLIN 


“Now with regard to the fate of West Ber- 
lin, as I already said, the question of West 
Berlin is part of the general question of 
signing a German peace treaty. Following 
the signing of a peace treaty with the (East) 
German Democratic Republic, West Berlin 
will receive the status of a free city and will 
be complete master of its destiny. Its people 
will live under such social and political sys- 
tem as they themselves want to have. We 
propose to include a clause in the treaty to 
the effect that no one shall have the right to 
interfere in the affairs of West Berlin or im- 
pose their order upon its people. 
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“It would seem that this would completely 
suit the Western Powers, which have re- 
peatedly declared that the population of 
West Berlin must have complete freedom 
and independence in choice of their way of 
life. Nevertheless, the leaders of the West- 
ern Powers are vigorously opposing our pro- 
posals and in so doing are whipping up un- 
paralleled clamor around the Berlin issue 
akin to military hysteria. 

“What then are they displeased over? They 
are displeased over the fact that the signing 
of a German peace treaty and granting of free 
city status to West Berlin automatically puts 
an end to occupation status on whose basis 
their troops are stationed in that city. 

“Contrary to plan and firm statements of 
the Governments of the Soviet Union and the 
German Democratic Republic regarding their 
readiness to provide West Berlin with any 
kind of guarantee, the statesmen of the West, 
notably Adenauer and Brandt, keep alleging 
that we want to “seize” West Berlin. It is 
not in vain that people say that the lie walks 
on short legs. 


“SUGGESTS PLEDGE 


“I should like to know what the Western 
Powers would reply to the following concrete 
proposal: Let the United States, Britain, 
France, and the Soviet Union jointly give a 
solemn pledge to respect and protect the 
freedom, independence, and rights of the 
free city of West Berlin. 

“I believe you will agree with this. We, 
too, agree. Then where are grounds for in- 
flaming passions and whipping up military 
psychosis around the _ so-called Berlin 
question? 

“The question remains of freedom of ac- 
cess to West Berlin. As you know, it is around 
this question that adversaries of signing a 
German peace treaty are raising particular 
clamor. It is all the more important to give 
complete clarity to this question. 

“We have said, and we repeat, that no one 
is encroaching on freedom of access to West 
Berlin. On the contrary, in proposing a con- 
clusion of a German peace treaty we empha- 
size that freedom of West Berlin’s com- 
munications must be guaranteed. The West 
Berlin Government, as any sovereign govern- 
ment, must have the right to maintain 
diplomatic, economic, and cultural ties with 
any country of any continent. 


“CITES DIFFERENCES 


“Then where do our differences lie? They 
lie in the following: 

“We want to do away completely with the 
vestiges of World War II while Western coun- 
tries—United States, Britain, and France— 
are clinging in every way possible to those 
vestiges, seeking thereby to assure their 
troops access to West Berlin on the basis of 
occupation rights which stem from the re- 
gime of Hitlerite Germany’s surrender. 

“But one thing does not conform to the 
other. Ask any lawyer and he will tell you 
that if a peace treaty is signed then a state 
of war is terminated. However, if a state of 
war is terminated, then how can an occupa- 
tion regime be preserved in West Berlin? 
This is impossible. 

“The sovereign countries of the world— 
and the German Democratic Republic is of 
their number—are guided by a universally 
accepted rule: If their routes of communi- 
cation with other countries run through the 
territory of third states, then, naturally, 
agreement of those third states is always re- 
quired in order to use those communica- 
tions, no matter how they may run—on 
ground, in the air or across water. This 
holds good in regard to any country, regard- 
less of what social system it may belong to. 

“As an argument against dealing with 
(East) Germany, some Western personali- 
ties protest that they cannot deal with that 
government since the United States and 
other Western Powers fought against Ger- 
many. This argument is completely un- 
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founded. Indeed we too fought and are 
known to have borne the brunt of war 
against Germany, including that part of it 
which today makes up the Federal Republic 
of (West) Germany. Nonetheless, we main- 
tain relations with and whenever necessary 
deal with the Government of the Federal Re- 
public of (West) Germany. 


“GIVES EXAMPLE 


“Let me give you one example which I have 
already mentioned in one of my speeches. 
We are now operating a direct railroad serv- 
ice between Moscow and Paris. These trains 
pass through the territory of the Federal 
Republic of (West) Germany. Before sign- 
ing an agreement with France, we naturally 
approached the Government of West Ger- 
many with a request that it allow transit of 
trains through its territory, and it was only 
after agreement was received and appropriate 
agreements signed that this train service 
started to operate. 

“Thousands of such examples could be ad- 
duced. The same rules should also be applied 
in regard to access to West Berlin after a 
peace treaty is signed. Respect for sovereign- 
ty must be observed with regard to all coun- 
tries, (East) Germany included. 

“This rule represents the law of laws, and 
if we start to flout it there will be no stabil- 
ity in the world, there will be no peaceful 
coexistence of states, and in general there 
may well be no peace. 

“And if certain state and political leaders 
say: Let the Soviet Union and other coun- 
tries sign a peace treaty while leaving the 
Western Powers that right of access to West 
Berlin which stems from occupation status, 
they are wishing for the impossible. When 
@ peace treaty is signed it is quite natural 
that rights of conquering powers which stem 
from surrender of conquered country come 
to an end. 

“Two German states with which a peace 
treaty will be signed will from then on be 
completely sovereign. And regardless of 
whether or not other countries like the re- 
gime existing in one or the other of them, 
they shall have to maintain relations with 
them in conformity with the generally ac- 
cepted standards of international law. 


“RECALLS JAPANESE TREATY 


“It might be opportune in this connection 
to recall what transpired at the time of the 
signing of the peace treaty with Japan. The 
Soviet Army routed the main nucleus of 
Japanese troops, the Kwantung army in 
Manchuria. After the surrender of Japan, 
the Soviet Union together with the United 
States and other allies, devised measures to 
control postwar development of Japan. So- 
viet representatives took the most active part 
in the work of the Allied council in Tokyo. 
When, however, the question arose of con- 
cluding peace, the United States signed a 
separate treaty, disregarding the Soviet 
Union. They unilaterally liquidated the 
Allied council for Japan and started to oust 
Soviet representatives from Tokyo. And 
though we had rights and commitments 
which stemmed from the fact of Japan’s sur- 
render, our allies disregarded them. 

“Why are the United States and their 
allies now trying to describe as illegal our 
intention to sign a peace treaty with the 
German Democratic Republic in the event 
that Western Powers refuse to join us in a 
peace treaty with two German States? 
What suits the United States they declare 
to be legitimate, but what does not suit the 
United States they call illegal. Is this 
logical? 

“Thus it is quite evident that the Western 
Powers are artificially whipping up a dispute 
around the Berlin question by injecting a 
spirit of war hysteria in order to aggravate 
international tensions still further and cre- 
ate a pretext to unleash war against the 
Soviet Union and the Socialist camp as a 
whole. Arguments that they are allegedly 
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fighting to preserve freedom and independ- 
ence of population of West Berlin are false 
through and through, since no one is men- 
acing that freedom and independence. 


“SUMS UP POSITION 


“We are saying: ‘Let us sign a peace treaty, 
let us establish free city status for West 
Berlin, let us provide it with all necessary 
guarantees.” We are, moreover, ready our- 
selves to participate in the exercise of those 
guarantees. We are also ready to agree to 
these guarantees being reinforced by the 
presence in West Berlin of token troops of 
the United States, Britain, France, and the 
Soviet Union. These should be smaller num- 
bers, literally token troops, because no large 
numbers of armed forces will be necessary 
there in order to guarantee free city status. 
In that case, agreement could be reached 
with the Government of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic regarding freedom of com- 
munication for those military contingents. 

“That in effect sums up our position on 
the German question. That is what we are 
calling for. 

“I should like again and again to empha- 
size that we are striving for elimination of 
vestiges of World War II. We want the at- 
mosphere in Europe and, therefore, through- 
out the world to become purer so that all 
nations of the world should breathe fresh 
air, so that all countries shall live as good 
neighbors, so that they shall build peaceful 
relations with one another, so that human 
relations shall live without fear of war. 

“It is for this reason that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and governments of other Socialist 
countries which took part in the war against 
Hitlerite Germany have firmly decided not 
to postpone any further signing of a German 
peace treaty. We will regret it if Western 
Powers should not wish to join us in signing 
a@ peace treaty. But in that event we will 
be compelled to sign a peace treaty with the 
German Democratic Republic alone. 

“You ask when it would be desirable to 
hold negotiations. The answer is that solu- 
tion of the question permits no delay. We 
are, therefore, ready at any moment to meet 
with the leaders of the Western Powers on 
this matter if they have a sincere desire to 
achieve realistic settlement of the German 
problem on a mutually acceptable basis. 

“To this I should add that they no less 
than we—and perhaps even more so—should 
be interested in having this problem peace- 
fully solved, and if leaders of Western Pow- 
ers, notably President Kennedy, want such 
settlement, we have declared long ago that 
we are always ready to come to the round- 
table for peaceful negotiations.” 


COLUMNIST REPORTS KHARUSHCHEV’S PLEDGE 


New Yorx, August 28.—Columnist Drew 
Pearson said today Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev told him the Soviet Union would 
guarantee Berlin’s status as a “free city” 
after signing a separate peace treaty with 
Communist East Germany. 

Reporting on an interview Mr. Khrushchev 
granted in the Black Sea resort of Sochi, Mr. 
Pearson said the Soviet leader declared: 

“We are also ready to agree to those guar- 
antees being reinforced by the presence in 
West Berlin of token troops of the United 
States, Britain, and France, and the Soviet 
Union.” 

Mr. Khrushchev has made this offer before. 
The Soviet news agency Tass reported on 
June 11 Mr. Khrushchev advanced it in pro- 
posing to President Kennedy during their 
Vienna meeting that an immediate peace 
conference be convened to draw up an all- 
German peace treaty. 

In subsequent speeches, and in his inter- 
view with Mr. Pearson, Mr. Khrushchev at- 
tached a condition the West always has re- 
jected in the past. A free, demilitarized 
Berlin, he said, would have to negotiate with 
Communist East Germany for use of land, 
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sea, and air lines of communication with 
West Germany—110 miles from Berlin. 

The United States has insisted access 
routes to Berlin, and the West’s free use of 
them, are guaranteed in World War II agree- 
ments that the Soviet Union signed. 
U.S. officials further insist the East Ger- 
man regime is not a legitimate government 
and, therefore, without legal rights to ne- 
gotiate on the access routes. 

“We have said, and we repeat,” the So- 
viet leader told Mr. Pearson, “that no one 
is encroaching on freedom of access to West 
Berlin. On the contrary, in proposing a 
conclusion of a German peace treaty we em- 
phasize that freedom of West Berlin’s com- 
munications must be guaranteed. 

“The West Berlin Government, as any sov- 
ereign government, must have the right to 
maintain diplomatic, economic, and cultural 
ties with any country of any continent.” 

State Department officials in Washington 
who had read the text said they saw nothing 
basically new in Mr. Khrushchev’s remarks 
and declined comment on them. The White 
House also refused comment. 

Mr. Khrushchev set forth his views on the 
German question in an English-language 
summary he had drawn up after talking with 
Mr. Pearson several hours. 





THE OPINION OF MANKIND WITH 
RESPECT TO BERLIN 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, there is 
an excellent lead editorial in the August 
24 issue of the Christian Science Monitor 
entitled, “The Opinion of Mankind,” 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovetas in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Iowa? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the edi- 
torial well points out that it is well to 
evaluate the “opinion” of countries in 
light of the freedom of the people in 
those countries and the degree of in- 
formation and responsibility present. 

This leads one naturally to the opinion 
of the so-called neutral nations, and 
particularly their opinion over the Ber- 
lin crisis. India has been considered a 
neutral nation because of the so-called 
neutral attitude of Mr. Nehru. The 
other day, Mr. Nehru manifested how 
unneutral he really is when he suggested 
that the right of access to West Berlin 
on the part of the West has been “di- 
luted’”’ by events since the end of World 
War Il. This merely compounded his 
unneutral attitude of ignoring the ac- 
tion of the Soviets in closing the border 
between East and West Berlin. In to- 
day’s Washington Evening Star news- 
paper appears an editorial entitled 
“Looking the Other Way” and a timely 
article by Crosby S. Noyes, entitled “How 
Neutral Would Neutrals Be?” both of 
which develop very clearly the so-calied 
“neutralism” of Mr. Nehru, and I ask 
unanimous consent that these be printed 
in the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Evening Star, Aug. 28, 1961] 
LOOKING THE OTHER WAY 

India’s Prime Minister Nehru seems to be- 

lieve that the West’s occupation rights in 
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Berlin are legally sustainable, but that the 
right of access to West Berlin has been “di- 
luted.” Just what this means is less than 
clear, especially in view of his belated “clari- 
fication” to the effect that the West has 
valid access rights after all. 

It is not our purpose, however, to quarrel 
with Mr. Nehru’s comments on this point. 
He is entitled to his opinion, and if he doubts 
that the West has a right of access to Ber- 
lin there is nothing to stop him from saying 
so. 
What does surprise us is his seeming in- 
difference to what actually has happened in 
Berlin. By sealing the border, the East 
German puppet government, acting at the 
direction of its masters in Moscow, has con- 
verted East Germany into a vast concentra- 
tion camp. An unknown but certainly large 
number of East Germans who would have 
fled to the West in search of freedom are 
now effectively sealed up behind barbed wire 
and brick walls. For years, Mr. Nehru has 
been an advocate of liberty and a harsh 
critic of Western “imperialism” in any form. 
But in a long speech to the upper house of 
the Indian Parliament he found no occa- 
sion to utter a single complaint against this 
ruthless Communist suppression of the East 
Germans. Not even by so much as one word 
did he condemn this most brutal form of 
imperialism. Instead, he was willing to look 
the other way—and to content himself with 
a dissertation on the West’s legal right of 
access to Berlin. 

Had the United States done such a thing, 
had we resorted to force to lock up a whole 
People, the anguished protests from the 
“neutrals” would have been heard around 
the world. And Mr. Nehru’s voice, we are 
sure, would have been among the most cen- 
sorious. But when the Russians, acting 
through their stooges, do it, no protesting 
voice is raised. Why do we spend so much 
time wringing our hands and worrying about 
what these “neutrals” may think of us or 
say about us? 


How NEvuTRAL WouLD NEUTRALS BE? 


Paris.—It is hard to think of anything 
sillier than the idea which seems to be gain- 
ing ground in some parts that the neutral 
nations of the world may have an important 
role to play in resolving the current crisis 
in Berlin. 

This seems, in fact, to have been a major 
preoccupation of some Western leaders since 
the crisis began. The neutrals, it was said, 
could play a restraining role on Russia in 
Berlin. The legal justifications of the West- 
ern position there would impress them. 
Their reactions are considered important in 
the question of whether or not to engage 
Russia in early negotiations. Above all, the 
outcome of the neutralist conference which 
opens this week in Belgrade is being watched 
with nervous concern. 

There are, of course, those who have an 
unshakable faith in the collective wisdom 
of neutral nations to solve almost every prob- 
lem raised by the cold war. There are those 
who hold quite seriously to the proposition 
that the United States has no interest in the 
world more vital than the good opinion of 
uncommitted peoples. Nothing may be done 
which risks offending the least of them. In 
every case when the interests of great powers 
clash some are quite willing to submit the 
issue to mediation, if not arbitration, by 
neutrals in the United Nations and else- 
where. 

Up to this point the great powers have 
been willing to go quite far in this direction. 
The Russians, as well as the Western powers, 
have been eagerly lining up neutralist sup- 
port over the problem of Berlin. They have 
actively encouraged its inscription on the 
agenda of the coming Belgrade conference. 
And they have invited a number of promi- 
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nent neutralist leaders, including Ghana’s 
Kwame Nkumah and India’s Jawaharlal 
Nehru to Moscow during this critical period. 


REDS MORE REALISTIC 


On the question of neutralist influence, 
however, the Russians are a good deal more 
realistic than some westerners. Lionization 
in Moscow of successions of Asian and Afri- 
can leaders has never had the remotest effect 
on the formation of Russian policy. The 
awarding of Lenin Peace Prizes has never 
entered into the calculation of basic Rus- 
sian interests. 

On the contrary, the Russians inflate the 
importance of neutral nations in the expec- 
tation that neutralist influence will work to 
their own advantage. They know—and most 
neutralist leaders know it too—that Russia 
is risking nothing in this process since Rus- 
sia, as Premier Khrushchev freely admits, 
cares not two hoots what anyone may think 
or say about its own vital interests. On the 
other hand, they hope—and events en- 
courage the hope—that Western policy in 
Berlin or elsewhere can be practically para- 
lyzed by its subordination to the collective 
will of the uncommitted peoples of the world. 

Prime Minister Nehru’s recent analysis of 
the situation in Berlin is an illuminating 
case in point. His subsequent retraction 
and clarifications have not changed the cen- 
tral point of Mr. Nehru’s original speech to 
the Indian Parliament: So far as he is con- 
cerned, the allies in Berlin haven’t much of 
a legal leg to stand on. Whereas, he says, 
“the Soviet and East German authorities 
could very well argue that they have the 
right to regulate and control the movement 
from East Berlin to the West Berlin area.” 


SILENT JUSTIFICATION 


The legal argument was all that interested 
Mr. Nehru. Whether the Communist action 
in Berlin was justified or not was “another 
matter”—a matter on which Mr. Nehru as a 
good neutralist would never venture an opin- 
ion. When a good neutralist condemns a 
political action on moral or humanitarian 
grounds it is almost invariably the West 
which is condemned. Such arguments ap- 
plied to the Eastern bloc are recognized as a 
pure waste of breath. 

When it comes to neutralist opinion on 
Berlin, however, there are other factors which 
the West can ignore only at its own peril. 
Few neutralist leaders feel in any way di- 
rectly concerned with the cold war struggle 
in Western Europe. The overwhelming im- 
portance of Berlin in this struggle is for 
them a matter of little interest except as it 
may affect events in their own areas. 

In the Berlin crisis these neutralist lead- 
ers see primarily the danger of a showdown 
between the United States and Russia which 
may involve them in a general war. Their 
obvious interest is to prevent this showdown 
at all cost. And the obvious way to do it is 
to bring about the capitulation of one or 
the other of the two parties. 

Since as a matter of experience and logic 
they can expect to have little leverage on the 
Russian policy, the neutralist effort very pre- 
dictably from now on will be to undermine 
and weaken the Western position in Berlin. 
To the extent that this effort is allowed to 
influence Western policy the going is sure 
to get rougher as time goes on. Those who 
look to che neutralists as arbiters in the Ber- 
lin dispute are due for the saddest of awak- 
enings. 


[Exhibit I] 
THE OPINION OF MANKIND 


How much should world opinion weigh in 
any nation’s policy? This question is press- 
ing upon statesmen as never before. Even 
the Kremlin has to consider it. Mr. Khru- 
shchev has not even dared let his own peo- 
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ple learn the truth about Hungary or Berlin. 
Washington hears some Americans declaring 
it should be careful not to affront world 
opinion and others declaring too much at- 
tention is paid to what other folks think. 

No one should underestimate the force of 
opinion in this day. As never before in his- 
tory popular opinion is effective in the con- 
duct of nations. Ard the technical advances 
in communication promise to make opinion 
even more powerful. It must be counted 
even as a military factor. 

Those who have faith in democracy can 
rejoice that opinion is so widely powerful 
today. But is it to be effective only where 
free peoples have a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind, as the Declaration of 
Independence put it? Must it work always 
to the advantage of the very dictators who 
suppress it insofar as possible? Can free 
men prevent this and remain true to their 
own values? 

Somehow they must. Every day we en- 
counter unfair applications of what Senator 
FULBRIGHT has called “the double standard 
in diplomacy.” Moscow, which has capped a 
succession of colonial grabs by locking the 
Berlin door to its East German prison, has 
the effrontery to attack France in the United 
Nations over Bizerte. And it expects by doing 
so to win popular approval in much of 
Africa and Asia which have a voice today 
simply because Western nations heeded de- 
sires for independence. 

The same situation appears in many arms 
control discussions. No one Can be sure to- 
day that the Soviet Union is not carrying 
on atomic tests. For 3 years at the risk 
of being militarily outdistanced Britain and 
the United States have abstained even from 
fallout-free underground tests. Is world 
opinion putting pressure on Moscow to agree 
to inspection? Not very visibly. Much more 
evident are the pacifist and unilateral dis- 
armament campaigns, centering illogically on 
the West’s most effective war deterrent— 
the Polaris submarines. 

In dealing with such opinion Western 
statesmen face not merely a double standard 
but much irrationality and irresponsibility. 
Many folk who are not Communists are 
using freedom to help Communists destroy 
freedom. More attention is given to arms 
than to the evil purpose which might use 
them. 

There is irrationality too in giving equal 
weight to all votes in the U.N. Assembly. 
Some represent tiny nations, others states 
where no good means of ascertaining opinion 
exists, others where no adequate informa- 
tion is obtainable, others where no free opin- 
ion can be expressed. 

In constitutional democracies there is a 
basic reliance on the ultimate wisdom of the 
people. But this assumes freedom and a 
modicum of information and responsibility. 
Statesmen must dare to stand against hys- 
teria and remain true to their own conscien- 
tious judgment. 

So must nations. A “decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind” must be combined 
with Polonius’ famous advice to Laertes: 
“To thine own self be true * * * thou canst 
not then be false to any man.” 





THE BERLIN CRISIS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, with 
respect to the Berlin situation, in this 
morning’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald appears a discerning article by 
Mr. Joseph Alsop on the _ subject 
of “Liberation Versus Containment.” A 
reading of this article should convince 
anyone that the policy of containment of 
Communist world aggression is still very 
sound, not only from the standpoint of 
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resisting further advances against free- 
dom but also as a means of actually pro- 
moting the cause of freedom. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LIBERATION VERSUS CONTAINMENT 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The idea is beginning to be spread abroad 
that the Western allies have suffered a heavy 
reverse because they have failed to prevent 
Nikita S. Khrushchev from shutting the 
gate of this disordered East German jail. 

There is a large element of common or 
garden hypocrisy in this talk. Anyone who 
seeks to interfere with Khrushchev’s man- 
agement of his dependent jails must be 
ready to go to war for the purpose. No one 
was ready to go to war when the East Ger- 
mans rose in 1953, or when the Hungarians 
rose in 1956—-which were really good oppor- 
tunities. 

No one is really ready to go to war today, 
in order to keep open the East German jail 
gate. But in addition to hypocrisy, this talk 
about a “bad defeat” at Berlin betrays seri- 
ous confusion about the real meaning of the 
Berlin crisis. 

Nine years ago, when the balance of mili- 
tary power was so much more favorable to 
the West, it was possible for honest and 
prudent men to advocate a “liberation 
policy’—even though the advocacy of that 
policy in 1952 turned out to be rather less 
than honest, when the test came in 1953. 
In the context of an active liberation policy, 
Berlin had great importance as a “show- 
case,” an escape route, a base for propaganda, 
and a center of eastward penetration. 

But in the present context, after a deep, 
unfavorable change in the military power 
balance, Berlin has quite another kind of 
importance. The free city no longer has so 
much meaning as a lever of liberation, since 
the liberation policy was long ago publicly 
abandoned by those who first proposed it. 
But the free city is more than ever impor- 
tant as the decisive symbol, the final, cru- 
cial proof, of the West’s readiness to hold 
the line against Soviet aggression. 

The historical accidents which have given 
this role to Berlin do not enormously mat- 
ter. What matters is the kind of catastro- 
phe that will certainly ensue, if the Western 
Allies fail to discharge their solemn obliga- 
tions to defend Berlin’s freedom. Berlin’s 
freedom is not threatened by the closing of 
the jail gates; but it is most obviously 
threatened by the Soviet and East German 
drive to gain control of Berlin’s access 
routes. Right there, is the heart of the 
crisis. 

If the access routes are not defended, and 
if Berlin’s freedom is not maintained, the 
sequel will be a kind of worldwide political 
earthquake. Every American and Western 
position, all around the globe will be more 
or less fatally undermined. That is what 
Khrushchev wants to gain from the Berlin 
crisis, and that is why the Western leaders 
have decided to risk war for Berlin’s freedom, 
although not to keep the jail gate open. 

Furthermore, this exceedingly grave deci- 
sion is by no means purely defensive. Evi- 
dence is constantly accumulating that Khru- 
shchev badly needs the kind of earth-shaking 
Success he is seeking at Berlin, in order to 
guarantee the stability and growth of the 
Soviet Empire. 

Those who do not believe the evidence 
that the Soviet Wnion itself has now achieved 
stability, are very wishful indeed. But it is 
equally mistaken to ignore the evidence that 
there is bad trouble outside Russia, in the 
Soviet Empire. 
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The latest item takes the form of reliable 
reports of an agarian crisis, combined with 
fairly serious local uprisings, in Communist 
North Vietnam. Communist China is pass- 
ing through a period of unimaginable in- 
ternal agony; and Peiping is also challenging 
Moscow’s role as the Communist vatican. 
The situation in East Germany is so pre- 
carious that closing the jail gate was an 
urgent necessity. The position in Poland 
is far from easy. And so it goes. 

All of these essentially imperial problems 
harassing Khrushchev are deep seated and 
intractable. None can be easily solved, and 
some of these problems quite possibly can- 
not be solved at all, as long as Khrushchev’s 
freedom is limited by the political equi- 
librium which now exists in the world. He 
cannot, for instance, consider a dangerous 
military involvement to call the Chinese to 
order, while the balance between East and 
West remains what it is today. 

If the world equilibrium is upset at Ber- 
lin, of course, Khrushchev will begin to have 
a free hand. But if his grab for Berlin is 
repulsed in the end, he will be worse off 
than before. In short, there is even more 
to say in favor of the old containment pol- 
icy than there was to say when it was first 
proposed, and then violently and quite un- 
fairly denounced. 


Mr. MILLER. Also, Mr. President, in 
today’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald are two articles bearing on the 
Berlin situation which are significant. 
The first, by Mr. Roscoe Drummond, 
points out the alarming situation re- 
garding our forces in West Berlin. One 
can only conclude from reading this arti- 
cle that there is not to be any deterrence 
of the Soviets over Berlin because of Mr. 
Khrushchev’'s fear of engaging us in a 
conventional war. The second article, by 
Mr. George E. Sokolsky, relates to ex- 
port licenses to Communist-bloc nations. 
I pointed out the other day that there 
had been a greatly stepped-up number 
of shipments authorized to bloc nations 
since President Kennedy’s speech on 
Berlin. Mr. Sokolsky makes a strong 
argument in favor of doing away with 
the secrecy that surrounds these li- 
censes. I ask unanimous consent that 
both articles be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 28, 1961] 


Our Exposep Posirion—S O S TO WHITE 
House 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

BERLIN.—Here in West Berlin at the most 
crucial, critical, perilous, and uncertain out- 
post along the whole periphery of Com- 
munist power—the crisis spot of the Western 
World—I have to report a grim anomaly. 

{ put it carefully and without exaggera- 
tion when I state that this vital, isolated 
U.S. garrison of only 6,500 men in Berlin is 
inadequately equipped with modern arms 
and modern armor. 

This is not the frantic gripe of a general 
who, no matter what he has, is forever de- 
manding more. 

Nor is it the impatient plea of a military 
man who, suffering from what Gen. George 
C. Marshall used to call “localitis,” feels that 
Washington is lightly ignoring his urgent 
needs. 

Maj. Gen. Albert Watson 2d, the U.S. com- 
mandant in Berlin, knows that his imme- 
diate superior, Lt. Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, com- 
mander of the U.S. forces in Europe, and 
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their backup at the Pentagon, are quite 
aware of the exposed position of the Berlin 
garrison and of the necessity that his troops 
have the best, the latest, the most effective 
weapons. But they aren’t here in adequate 
supply. 

I wish to emphasize that neither Gen. 
Watson nor his aides initiated a single 
complaint. It took prolonged questioning 
to bring out that better arms and better 
armor from the arsenal of American pro- 
duction would be welcomed with relief. 

From everything which I could learn from 
every source, I am convinced that Gen. Wat- 
son even underestimates, at least in conver- 
sation, his requirements. 

What is true is that with a $45 billion 
defense budget the Pentagon is not equip- 
ping the tiny Berlin garrison at it could. 

What is true is that with a gross national 
product of $500 billion the United States 
is not allocating to its small but all-impor- 
tant Berlin garrison what it should. 

I am not suggesting that there are not 
many diverse demands upon American de- 
fense production. I am not suggesting that 
Washington officialdom is unaware of the 
special character of the Berlin outpost fac- 
ing 400,000 Soviet troops, in every direction. 

I am suggesting that the wheels of mili- 
tary and civilian bureaucracy sometimes 
turn inordinately slowly and that if Presi- 
dent Kennedy orders an investigation at the 
highest level, he will not be satisfied with 
the findings. 

Obviously these matters would not and 
should not normally occupy the attention of 
the White House. But once the President 
has taken personal command of handling 
the Berlin crisis, which is certainly not over, 
he might well wish to get the facts at his 
own direction. If a decision is taken at the 
Presidential level, something would happen. 

From the information one can gather at 
this end, something needs to happen. 

When you figure that the Red army in 
East Germany could throw vastly superior 
manpower and firepower against the Allied 
forces of 12,500 men in this surrounded city, 
you will realize that West Berlin is a verita- 
ble death trap. 

Only token Allied forces are here. They 
could be run over and completely destroyed 
in a day, a week, or a fortnight, depending 
on what the Soviets chose to do. 

This fact is calmly accepted by the U.S. 
troops. They know they are expendable. 
But they know, too, that they are here for a 
vital military mission—to make it clear to 
the Soviet Union that an attack on West 
Berlin is an attack on the United States and 
to do one or two other things, to force the 
enemy to pause before all-out war became 
inevitable or to enable the United States to 
have time to take the next step. 

This fact is also calmly recognized by the 
wives and families of the officers and men 
stationed here. They are army wives and 
they know that theirs is a risk which cannot 
be avoided. 

Morale could not be higher than it is to- 
day at this U.S. garrison. The men who re- 
inforced the garrison last week were eager 
to come. 

These men deserve to have in their hands 
more of the best—not just the next best— 
arms and armor in tanks, artillery, ammuni- 
tion, and armored personnel carriers which 
the Nation is producing. 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 28, 1961] 
Export LICENSES 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Business is business but the security of 

our Nation is more important. At the pres- 


ent time, the United States has an embargo 
on exports to Soviet Russia, Red China, Cuba 
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and other Communist countries. This em- 
bargo is in the national interest. Congress 
has passed the Export Control Act with a 
view to protecting the national interest. 

The Secretary of Commerce is charged 
with the execution of this act and under it 
he issues licenses confidentially unless it is, 
in his judgment, in the national interest to 
make such information public. 

There are some who believe that all data 
concerning these licenses, including the name 
of the person or firm that applies for and 
receives the license should be made public. 
The Secretary of Commerce, Luther H. 
Hodges, disagrees with this point of view. 
He holds: 

“By identifying individual business firms, 
along with other pertinent data, vital infor- 
mation reflecting the trade and commercial 
position of each company would be revealed. 
This in turn could and likely would in many 
instances lead to disruption of the normal 
competitive relationships between the many 
business firms in the export business, and 
could very well result in reducing the Na- 
tion’s export business at a time when it 
should be expanded. In addition, I feel that 
publication of trade information as to indi- 
vidual firms would particularly be of poten- 
tial damage to the smaller companies in the 
export business which are in the process of 
developing their oversea markets and gain- 
ing a toehold in a highly competitive busi- 
ness activity.” 

It seems to me that this is a specious ar- 
gument. The American people are entitled 
to know what American firms are trading 
with the enemy and why. There may be a 
sound reason for such trade but we should 
know about it. 

The publication of such information would 
not only startle people generally but would 
shock the stockholders of such companies 
who would suddenly discover that the enter- 
prise which they own is engaged in trading 
with the enemy. 

Secretary Hodges also says: 

“A point of more substance and I think of 
greater significance is that—from the na- 
tional interest—the vital information is not 
what particular company has been licensed 
to export, but what decision has been made 
by the Government to authorize what com- 
modity to be exported to what country. In 
terms of the public interest and what should 
be of public concern it is far more important 
to know what commodity or item the Gov- 
ernment has approved for export to what 
particular country than it is to know the 
name of the individual business firm that 
has applied for and received an export 
license.” 

The issue here, it seems to me, is not what 
is more or less important. It is rather that 
everything is important. The American peo- 
ple are entitled to know everything that goes 
on in this country and whatever affects them. 
The Berlin situation is a demonstration of 
the stupidity of secrecy and of the objection 
to criticism and debate. 

It is true that Secretary Hodges can point 
to his predecessor, who set up the precedents 
which he is following. However, it is to be 
noted that we are today paying a very heavy 
bill contracted by these same predecessors 
who failed to protect American interests. 
They were among those who made it possible 
for Soviet Russia to build a new industry 
on the gifts from the United States, amount- 
ing to $11 billion during the war period, and 
how much more has yet to be calculated. 

The time has come to let the cat out of 
the bag. Let us know everything about what 
has been done to the economy of the United 
States during the past three blighted decades. 
The more the people know the readier they 
will be to stand up in support of their Gov- 
ernment at this critical moment. 
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BLOCKADE OF CUBA 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, over a 
year ago I called for establishment of a 
blockade of Cuba by the United States, 
in concert with the Organization of 
American States, under which all ship- 
ments of war materiel either into or out 
of Cuba would be stopped. If this had 
been done, I doubt that Mr. Castro would 
be in power today. So it is with consider- 
able interest that one finds in the August 
21 issue of the Omaha (Nebr.) World 
Herald a lead editorial on the “Policy of 
Contraband,” which points out that the 
members of the National Strategy Com- 
mittee of the American Security Council 
have come up with substantially the 
same recommendation. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PoOLicy oF CONTRABAND 


“Our national power,” said a group of 
prominent Americans, “should be applied 
peacefully and effectively by utilizing the 
centuries-old principle of declaration of con- 
traband. It is recommended that the Presi- 
dent apply this principle by declaring the 
entire Western Hemisphere to be a peace 
zone, with all Communist war materiel, in- 
cluding fuel, declared to be contraband.” 

Contraband goods are subject to seizure. 
If the principle outlined above were applied 
and diligently enforced, Soviet Russia could 
not arm and supply Castro’s Cuba. 

Who are the prominent Americans who 
suggest this course? They are members of 
the National Strategy Committee of the 
American Security Council. They include 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford and Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer. Another member in 1960, and 
an adviser until last July 1 when he be- 
came President Kennedy’s military represent- 
ative, was Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor. 

The Council includes executives of such 
companies as General Electric, United States 
Steel, Sheaffer Pen, Quaker Oats, and Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber. These and other re- 
sponsible Americans believe that action 
other than handouts of foreign aid is needed 
to save Latin America from communism. 

In support of tough hemispheric action, 
the strategy committee report makes a bow 
in the direction of the late Franklin Roose- 
velt, approving his swap of U.S. destroyers 
for British Caribbean bases and quoting his 
opinion that the swap was “an epochal and 
far-reaching act of preparation for con- 
tinental defense in the face of grave danger. 
Preparation for defense is an inalienable 
prerogative of a sovereign state.” 

These military-citizen strategists regard 
their contraband plan as in a category sim- 
ilar to the destroyer deal. 

If the strategy committee plan were ap- 
plied, legitimate peaceful trade would con- 
tinue, but Soviet bloc ships headed for Cuba 
would be stopped. If they contained contra- 
band, they would be told to go home. If 
they headed for Cuba, they would be 
boarded, and the contraband would be 
dumped or brought to the United States. 
If the Soviets used armed escorts, “they 
would be risking war for the warlike pur- 
pose of forcing Iron Curtain arms and mu- 
nitions into the peaceful Western Hemi- 
sphere.”’ 

A declaration of contraband would not 
involve blockade, or armed intervention, or 
invasion, says the committee, but it would 
be a reasonable answer to “the state of bel- 
ligerency” created by Premier Khrushchev’s 
announced aim of destroying non-Commu- 
nist governments. 
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If the United States wants to apply a 
tough policy short of war which would 
demonstrate American determination to 
keep communism out of this hemisphere, 
the principle of contraband may fill the bill. 
It deserves public discussion and attention 
at the highest levels of government. 








WAGE RATES AT MISSILE SITES 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
Wall Street, Journal of August 24 ap- 
pears an article on the subject of un- 
reasonable wages at some of our missile 
sites undergoing construction in Kansas. 
The article points out the abuses which 
were uncovered by the Commission head- 
ed by Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg. 
I ask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


MISSILE UNIT CALLS WAGES ‘‘UNREASONABLE” 
AT Kansas Sires; Ruuince Is First or Its 
KIND 


WASHINGTON.—The Missile Sites Labor 
Commission issued its first decision branding 
wage rates “unreasonable” at a missile site 
construction project. 

The “unreasonable” finding involved con- 
struction of Atlas missile-launching sites 
around Forbes Air Force Base at Topeka, 
Kans. The Commission conducted hearings 
at the base July 24 to examine wage agree- 
ments between Local 142 of the International 
Hod Carriers Union and the Topeka division 
of Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, a builders’ organization. 

Defense Secretary McNamara has been ad- 
vised of the finding, the Commission said. 
Many Government contractors are paid on 
the basis of cost plus profit; the Department 
is empowered to disallow costs deemed un- 
reasonable. 

Complaints have been made that some 
contractors were agreeing with construction 
unions to pay exorbitant wages because, 
through cost-plus contracts, the wages would 
be paid by the Government instead of the 
contractor. To prevent this practice and to 
promote labor peace at missile and space 
sites, President Kennedy on May 26 created 
the 11-man Commission headed by Labor 
Secretary Goldberg. 

A month ago the Commission announced 
a set of guidelines for wage agreements be- 
tween contractors and unions at missile and 
space construction sites. In general, the 
guidelines provide that wage rates on these 
sites should not exceed rates for the same 
type of work on other projects in the area. 

In its Forbes Air Force Base finding the 
Commission said normal wage rates for con- 
struction in counties surrounding Topeka 
were as much as 18 percent below rates in 
Topeka, but the union and the companies 
agreed that on Federal construction in these 
counties, the Topeka rate would be paid 
rather than the normal rate. 

This agreement, the Commission found, is 
“discriminatory on its face” and “unreason- 
able.” The Defense Department was ad- 
vised that if any costs are disallowed, how- 
ever, the action should apply to future 
payments rather than costs incurred before 
the ruling. 

The Commission also examined contracts 
for construction at Vandenberg Air Force 
Base in California and found the wage rates 
“reasonable.” 

Through Labor Secretary Goldberg the 
Commission also announced guidelines for 
labor-management contracts covering indus- 
trial workers at missile-space sites. Missile- 
makers often bring plant workers to launch- 
ing sites to help install the completed 
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missile. As in the Commission’s st.tement 
on construction wages, the new policy asks 
that wage rates and fringe benefits for indus- 
trial workers on Government projects be con- 
sistent with wages for similar workers doing 
non-Government work. 





PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO H.R. 
28883—-JUDICIARY AND JUDICIAL 
PROCEDURE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment which I in- 
tend to propose to H.R. 2883, and ask 
that it be printed and ordered to lie on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table, as requested. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
may be printed in the Recorp in full at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, H.R. 
2883, which was recently reported by the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, pro- 
vides for the defense of suits against 
Federal employees arising out of their 
operation of motor vehicles in the scope 
of their employment. In general, it 
would make a civil action against the 
United States the exclusive remedy in 
such cases and authorize removal to the 
Federal district court of any action com- 
menced in a State court against the in- 
dividual Government employee. In com- 
mittee the bill was amended to provide 
that a proceeding commenced in a State 
court against a Government employee 
could not be removed to a district court 
of the United States without the consent 
of the plaintiff. 

In my opinion the committee’s amend- 
ment is unwise for several reasons: 

First. The purpose of the bill is to 
make the United States wholly liable for 
any damages caused by its employees in 
the course of their duties and to protect 
the employee from any dual liability. 
This purpose would be frustrated if plain- 
tiffs can continue to proceed against in- 
dividual employees in State court pro- 
ceedings. 

Second. Under the committee amend- 
ment, employees would have to incur the 
expense of insurance to protect them- 
selves against personal liability, which 
defeats another one of the stated rea- 
sons for the bill. 

Third. Section 5 of the Suits in Ad- 
miralty Act—title 46, United States Code, 
section 745—is a direct precedent for the 
proposed bill. Under the provisions of 
this act, the plaintiff has no option— 
the remedy against the United States is 
exclusive and suits must be brought in 
the district courts. The committee 


amendment to H.R. 2883 would be incon- 
sistent with this precedent and would 
establish different procedures for mari- 
time and nonmaritime employees of the 
United States. 

Fourth. Under the Federal Tort Claims 
Act, the Federal courts have original ju- 
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risdiction over all other claims against 
the United States. The committee 
amendment is also inconsistent with 
this scheme. 

Perhaps the next point is the strong- 
est practical argument to be made 
against the action taken by the commit- 
tee and in favor of the amendment which 
I propose. 

Fifth. The President last year vetoed 
H.R. 7577—an identical bill—because of 
the same amendment which the com- 
mittee has recommended. Approval of 
the amendment may invite the same ac- 
tion this year. The matter has been long 
delayed and it is unreasonable to jeop- 
ardize the proposed legislation again this 
year. 

My proposed amendment would avoid 
these objections and at the same time 
give full protection to the plaintiff’s in- 
terests. Under my amendment, a State 
court suit could be removed to the Fed- 
eral court only if the Attorney General 
certified that the Government employee 
was acting within the scope of his em- 
ployment at the time of the incident out 
of which the suit arose. The bill already 
provides that should a district court de- 
termine that a case which has been re- 
moved is one in which a remedy is not 
available against the United States, the 
case shall be remanded to the State 
court. With these safeguards in the bill, 
it should be entirely satisfactory to the 
Government, its employees and potential 
plaintiffs. 

EXHIBIT 1 

On page 2, line 23, amend subsection (d) 
to read as follows: 

“Upon a certification by the Attorney Gen- 
eral that the defendant employee was acting 
within the scope of his employment at the 
time of the incident out of which the suit 
arose, any such civil action or proceeding 
commenced in a State court shall be removed 
without bond at any time before trial by the 
Attorney General to the district court of the 
United States for the district and division 
embracing the place wherein it is pending 
and the proceedings deemed a tort action 
brought against the United States under the 
provisions of this title and all references 
thereto. Should a United States district 
court determine on a hearing on a motion 
to remand held before a trial on the merits 
that the case so removed is one in which a 
remedy by suit within the meaning of sub- 
section (b) of this section is not available 
against the United States, the case shall be 
remanded to the State court.” 





LEGAL COUNSEL FOR INDIGENT 
DEFENDANTS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, earlier 
in this session I joined with several of 
my distinguished colleagues in the Sen- 
ate in introducing legislation which 
would provide for legal counsel for indi- 
gent defendants. Recently, the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights, of 
which I am chairman, released a com- 
mittee print dealing with this subject. 

It has been a source of disappoint- 
ment to me that legislation providing 
counsel for indigent defendants has not 
been enacted. Yesterday the Washing- 
ton Post carried an article in which was 
quoted excerpts from a letter written 
by President Kennedy to Dean Paul R. 
Dean, of Georgetown University, in 
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which he commended the legal intern 
program of the university’s law center. 
The author of this article, Mr. Leslie H. 
Whitten, focused attention on the appall- 
ing situation which exists in Federal 
courts in the District of Columbia alone 
reganaing counsel for indigent defend- 
ants. 

I join the President in saluting 
Georgetown University’s legal intern pro- 
gram. I feel that this program has 
helped to point up the need for the type 
of legislation which S. 655, S. 854, and 
S. 1484, would provide; I hope that such 
legislation will soon be enacted by the 
Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle referred to be printed at this point 
in the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


KENNEDY PRAISES LEGAL INTERN PLAN AT 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
(By Leslie H. Whitten) 

President Kennedy has praised George- 
town University’s legal intern program for 
its “admirable dedication and competence” in 
defending the city’s poor in criminal cases. 

Ironically, the praise comes when defense 
of paupers, so vigorous in the spring, has 
fallen into summer doldrums. 

The President’s commendation came in a 
letter to Dean Paul R. Dean of the univer- 
sity’s law center. American Bar Association 
President Whitney N. Seymour also lauded 
the interns. 

“The interns can justifiably take pride in 
the knowledge that they have made a valu- 
able contribution to their country and their 
profession in pursuing the standard of ex- 
cellence in this area,” President Kennedy 
wrote. 

But until fall the indigent defendant in 
criminal cases can count on more troubles 
than just the charges against him. 

The core of the present problem is in mu- 
nicipal court, which is going full blast this 
summer with hundreds of criminal cases 
each week. District court is largely in 
recess. 

The situation is no better than a year ago, 
before the legal aid agency and the legal in- 
tern program were initiated to help penni- 
less suspects. 

Then prisoners fresh from the cellblock 
received counsel from among the 40 or so 
lawyers who frequent the court. Most of 
them got good service, some did not. Judges, 
educators, and lawyers set about to correct 
the abuses. 

The legal intern program, set up with a 
$57,000 gift, began work last November with 
nine young lawyers who combined class- 
room work with court service. One of them 
succeeded in freeing more than 22 paupers 
jailed because they could not pay fines. 

The interns handled 325 municipal court 
cases in 6 months and freed 99 of their cli- 
ents. Their year ended in August. The 
project will pick up this year with three 
fewer lawyers because of a drop in donations. 

Early this year, legal aid agency lawyers 
came to municipal court, largely on unspent 
funds from a $75,000 congressional grant. 
They handled dozens of cases each day and 
screened defendants to see which actually 
were paupers. 

But all five of the agency lawyers in mu- 
nicipal court left June 30 when the fiscal 
year closed out the available funds. Since 
then, the three permanent agency lawyers 
usually at district court—have appeared in 
the lower court from time to time. 

Agency Director Charles B. Murray said 
he hopes to hire two new lawyers if the 
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Senate follows the House in passing a 
$100,000 grant for the program. One of 
these will be assigned to municipal court to 
help run a new volunteer system that be- 
gins October 1. Murray hopes 50 to 150 
young lawyers will be available for him to 
@raw om for indigent and near indigent 
defendants. 

Murray said his present plans call for one 
or two of the permanent staff lawyers to 
handle cases in juvenile court, at coroner’s 
inquests, before the U.S. Commissioner, and 
at Mental Health Commission hearings. 

The other attorneys will work in district 
court. There a well-run plan has been in 
operation for years whereby private lawyers 
practicing in the court take the cases of 
indigent defendants without fees. 





INDIANA SAND DUNES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and Senators GRUENING, 
McCarTHy, NEUBERGER, METCALF, and 
HumMpHREY, I introduce for appropriate 
reference an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute to S. 1797, my bill to pro- 
vide for the preservation of the Indiana 
Dunes which I introduced on May 3 of 
this year. 

In discussion of the bill it has been 
pointed out— 

First, that the Midwest is without a 
large national park to serve it. 

Second, that there are 7 million peo- 
ple in the area from Milwaukee to Michi- 
gan City. 

Third, that population throughout the 
Midwest is rapidly expanding. 

Fourth, that the dunes have unique 
scientific and historical value in addition 
to their recreational values. 

Secretary Udall toured the dunes on 
July 23 with myself, the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Brste] chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Public Lands of the 
Senate Committee on the Interior; Con- 
rad Wirth, Director of the National Park 
Service; Mayor Richard Daley, of Chi- 
cago; Mayor George Chacharis, of Gary; 
Mayor Edward Dowling, of Hammond; 
Mayor Walter Jeorse, of East Chicago; 
Mayor Mary Bercik, of Whiting; Mrs. 
Dorothy Buell, of the Save the Dunes 
Council; and others who are interested 
in saving the dunes. 

As a result of the trip Secretary Udall 
has said—in a recorded TV and radio 
program with me now being broadcast 
throughout Illinois—that he concluded: 
First, there still remains a large enough 
area suitable to be preserved as a na- 
tional park; and, second, that the dunes 
themselves are extraordinary and strik- 
ing in quality, comparing favorably with 
areas in other parts of the country now 
being preserved as national parks. 

The dunes trip and the background 
of the fight to save the dunes were dis- 
cussed ably by William Peeples in the 
Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal for July 
26, 1961. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


THE DraMa OF THE Dunes Is A CLIFFHANGER 
(By William Peeples) 

InpianNaA Dunes SrTaTe Parx.—Senator 

Pavut DoucLas made a quick change into his 
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walking shorts at the superintendent’s house 
and joined the other dignitaries before the 
cameras and reporters in the hot, crowded 
room. 

Being from Chicago, the Senator has long 
memories of vacations in the dunes land of 
Indiana. Being a man of intelligence and 
uncommon forthrightness for a public office- 
holder, he spoke briefly and to the point. 
He will not flag, he said, in his fight to save 
what is left of the dunes from destruction. 
They are a priceless natural and recreational 
asset serving an area of 6 million people, he 
declared, and he will do all in his power to 
preserve them. 

He meant it, too. For 3 years now he 
has fought the combined weight of the 
Officialdom of Indiana and their scheme to 
build a deepwater harbor in the middle of 
the dunes primarily for the benefit of two 
steel companies. 

Stewart Udall, the young Secretary of In- 
terior, was more circumspect. He told the 
press he was simply here on a factfinding 
mission and had not reached any conclu- 
sions. Senator ALAN BIBLE, of Nevada, the 
chairman of the Senate subcommittee con- 
sidering the Douglas bill to make a national 
park of the remaining dunes land, also was 
cautious. 

Of course, all of the distinguished visitors 
swore eternal fealty to the general principle 
of conservation of our natural resources. 
Some of them just didn’t want to get specific. 

But those who did, did so passionately. 
Their instincts in each case were politically 
sound. Mayor Richard Daly, of Chicago, 
was all for saving the dunes, as were the 
mayors of East Chicago, Gary, Hammond, 
and Whiting. So was Representative Ray 
Mappen, who serves the adjoining district 
containing Lake County. 


EVERYBODY LOVES THE DUNES 


Lake County would like to have the port 
for itself—and it can make a strong and 
logical case for having it—and it favors pre- 
serving the dunes for its citizens who like to 
use them for recreation. 

To disabuse his constituents of the notion 
that his determination to save the dunes 
might have waned at one time, Congressman 
MappEN assured ali and sundry that he has 
always been a great protector of our natural 
resources, and the dunes in particular. This 
brought a cheer that was music to his ears. 

CHARLES HaLieck, the straight man in 
Washington’s Ev and CHARLIE show, was 
conspicuous by his absence. MappEN was 
quick to point this out for the enlighten- 
ment of his auditors. Hatieck is a Republi- 
can and minority leader of the House. Map- 
DEN is a Democrat. Haturcx said later that 
he didn't show—although the disputed dunes 
area is in his district—because he wasn’t 
invited. It’s just as well. 

Good old CHaRLITe would have been an 
alien presence. He is one of the leading 
dunes wreckers, and they were hard to find 
here. “Save Our Dunes” placards were hoist- 
ed and waved by the hundreds as the caravan 
left the park for the inspection tour. 

The jeeps and other four-wheel-drive vehi- 
cles carefully negotiated the sandy road 
through the dunes and suddenly, over a 
rise, the blue-green expanse of Lake Michi- 
gan appeared, bordered by a magnificent 
stretch of sandy beach. 

The jeep carrying Senator Dovctas got too 
close to the water and sank nearly to hub- 
cap level. The Senator tried to help pry 
it loose. Failing, he left the job to a tow 
vehicle, and started walking at a fast pace 
down the beach. The mayors of Chicago, 
East Chicago, Hammond, Gary, and Whiting 
manfully followed. 

Secretary Udall, meanwhile, finished in- 
specting another part of the area, and joined 
the rest of the party at the beach. Then, 
Udall, Douglas, Bible, the mayors, and other 
important visitors, briskly walked inland 
and scaled some of the more imposing sand 
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dunes. In their wake trailed photographers, 
reporters, dunes savers, and tourists. A 
boatload of placard-waving dunes preservers 
approached the shore so the visitors could 
read the signs. 

We were square on the site that would be 
taken for the proposed harbor development, 
It is a spot of rare, wild beauty. The port 
project would take out about a mile of beach- 
front from the only remaining 4 miles of 
dunes beach left, beside the 2% miles in the 
State park to the east. It also would destroy 
the dunes formations inland. 

Over the years industrialization has 
swallowed the rest of the dunes land that 
once stretched for 25 miles between Gary 
and Michigan City. 

The Indiana Dunes not only boast excellent 
beaches, sorely needed in this part of the 
country; they are a natural wonderland, 
filled with variegated and unique combina- 
tions of plantlife and wildlife as well. 

The dunes wreckers dismiss it as a wilder- 
ness. They say it is not developed. What 
they mean is that it remains uncluttered, 
for the most part, by empty beer cans. 

To destroy what is left would strike anyone 
unfamiliar with the vagaries of Indian poli- 
tics as totally senseless. 

The final irony may be that Doveras, an 
Illinois Senator, will be the instrument 
through which the people of Indiana will 
save their greatest scenic asset. 

Perhaps some day the whole story of the 
bipartisan effort to wreck the dunes will 
come out in full—the land speculation, the 
cozy relationships between certain business 
interests and public officials, the real mo- 
tivation of the political leadership in its 
single-minded determination to build a har- 
bor near the Burns Ditch site in the heart 
of the dunes land. 

For in Indiana, it is definitely a biparti- 
san scheme. Senator HarTKE, a Democrat, 
is just as bent on destroying the dunes as 
Capenart, his Republican colleague. Demo- 
cratic Governor Matthew Welsh has a record 
on this issue that is just as bad as that of 
his Republican predecessors, Handley and 
Craig—except that Craig’s law firm played a 
direct role in the land speculation. 

Certain facts are devastatingly clear. 

Indiana officials have never really consid- 
ered any other site. They have repeatedly 
brushed aside assertions that Indiana could 
have its port to the west, around Gary and 
East Chicago, away from the dunes and in an 
area already industrialized. 

They have either paid no heed to—or 
denied without a shred of supporting evi- 
dence—warnings that a deepwater harbor 
near Burns Ditch would pollute the beaches 
all along the dunes, including the stretch in 
the State park. 

They have persisted single-mindedly to 
push ways and means to build the harbor 
in the dunes with public money, preferably 
with about half of it coming from Wash- 
ington. 

There is no doubt that this would be a 
bonanza for the steel companies, Midwest, 
Bethlehem, and possibly Inland. Midwest, 
however, seems to be the prime industrial 
mover behind the port project. Midwest is 
a subsidiary of National, and National is 
George Humphrey, former Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Eisenhower, and 
an important figure in the Republican Party. 

Frank McKinney, of indianapolis, former 
national chairman of the Democratic Party, 
also looms as a big man behind the scenes. 
He has been acting as a lieutenant for the 
Murchisons of Texas, who in turn now con- 
trol the New York Central Railroad through 
the Allegheny Corp. The railroad has a track 
running through part of the dunes area and 
has a financial stake in a port development 
there. McKinney, by the way, is also very 
close to Governor Welsh, and vice versa. 
And so it goes. Wheels spinning within 
wheels. 
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Midwest Steel has owned its dunes acre- 
age since 1929 and recently built a steel 
rolling mill on it. Bethlehem and Inland 
also own dunes acreage. The dunes preserv- 
ers, however, feel that both of the latter are 
willing to work out a solution that would 
save the dunes, but not Midwest. 


SOME DAMAGE DONE ALREADY 


The Midwest mill and the Northern In- 
diana Power Service Co.’s generating plant 
have already marred some of the dunes land- 
scape. But their presence is no excuse for 
abandoning the rest of the dunes. What is 
left is still well worth preserving, although 
much of it won’t be if the harbor develop- 
ment goes through. 

The people who are fighting to save the 
dunes are organized and purposeful. They 
have allies in the owners of expensive homes 
in the dunes area who have the wherewithal 
to carry on the fight. 

Those who propose to wreck the dunes in 
the holy name of industry and jobs are being 
called more and more often on their distor- 
tions and outright misrepresentations. 

It is not a question of whether Indiana 
should have a deepwater harbor but where. 
It is not only the people the dunes wreckers 
sarcastically call “bird watchers” who have a 
stake in saving the dunes. There are thou- 
sands upon thousands who want a decent, 
nearby place to vacation who also should be 
considered, and others who have the fore- 
sight to know that natural recreation areas 
and preserves are going to be a premium in 
this country in the years to come. 

I suspect that Secretary Udall is one of 
these. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Other newspapers 
have commented on the Dunes Tour and 
have come out for the position of a com- 
promise that will provide for both per- 
manent heavy industry and a harbor in 
Indiana, and for preservation of the 
dunes. This is exactly my position. I 
am from an Indiana port in Lake County, 
not in the dunes. The dunes should be 
saved. 

The Chicago Tribune in an editorial 
for July 25, 1961, summarizes this posi- 
tion well. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Tribune editorial be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE INDIANA SHORE 

The long-continued story of planning for 
the future use of the Indiana Dunes will 
apparently have yet another chapter, and 
perhaps an ending that differing interests 
can all consider reasonably happy. Not 
long ago it looked as if industrial devel- 
opment had won and conservation had lost. 
But the steel interests have lost some of 
their former zeal to expand the beachhead 
they now occupy at Burns Ditch. And a 
proconservation rally at Indiana Dunes 
State Park last Sunday was able to show 
some political muscle. 

On this occasion, Senator Paul Douglas 
was joined by Secretary of the Interior Stew- 
art L. Udall, Representative Ray Madden, of 
Gary, and two members of the Senate Public 
Lands Subcommittee. The mayors of Gary, 
Hammond, East Chicago, and Whiting were 
hosts for the gathering, and Mayor Richard 
Daley, of Chicago, was a guest. It is some- 
thing new for Indiana politicians to appear, 
beaming, at a save-the-dunes meeting. 

“A compromise is probable,” Secretary 
Udall told the crowd. Now under considera- 
tion is a plan to designate 1,000 acres of 
the disputed area for recreation and 3,000 
acres more for conservation in a natural 
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state. Commerce would be served by devel- 
opment of a large, deepwater bistate harbor 
behind a 15-mile causeway extending from 
South Chicago to Miller, east of Gary, as a 
supplement to the Calumet Harbor. 

The long struggle between conservationists 
and industrialists for the dunes can probably 
have no better outcome than a well consid- 
ered compromise. Certainly the industrial 
complex straddling the Illinois-Indiana bor- 
der provides a more reasonable focal point 
for harbor development than does Burns 
Ditch, among still unravished dunes. 

Indiana, the Midwest, and the Nation need 
both industry and conservation on the Indi- 
ana waterfront. We are all for a compro- 
mise that will provide permanent places on 
the Indiana shore for heavy industry, ship- 
ping—and the dunes. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Army Corps of Engineers is finally hold- 
ing another hearing on the proposed 
Burns Waterway Harbor, which, if car- 
ried through, would destroy the dunes. 
This hearing is to be held in Indianapo- 
lis on the morning of August 30. It 
took months of prodding to get the en- 
gineers to take such action. There has 
not been a hearing on this subject since 
November 1956. Hitherto there has been 
no opportunity for the Lake County, 
Ind., mayors to be heard. They will be 
heard in Indianapolis, and I hope that 
the Army Corps of Engineers will give 
proper attention to the arguments which 
will be presented. 

In the new version of the dunes bill 
we have made some changes in accord- 
ance with the experience which the De- 
partment of Interior has had with other 
shoreline park proposals, and because of 
the imminent possibility of the wanton 
destruction of some of the best dunes 
land, even though the Burns Ditch Har- 
bor is becoming much less of a possi- 
bility. 

BOUNDARY CHANGES 

Five boundary changes are particu- 
larly notable. In the original bill, about 
8,000 acres in Porter County, Ind., of 
representative portions of the Indiana 
Dunes and other areas of scientific in- 
terest and of public recreational value 
were to be preserved as a national scien- 
tific landmark. Of the 8,000, about 4,000 
were in four defined units bordering Lake 
Michigan, and another 4,000 acres were 
to be selected as supporting land from 
the area south of U.S. Highway 12 and 
north of U.S. Highway 20. In the new 
version of the bill, the boundaries of 
three of the units bordering the lake 
are changed and the area of supporting 
land south of Highway 12 is defined, for 
a net addition of about 1,000 acres to 
the lakeshore. 

First. The western boundary of the 
area designated “unit 2’”—east of the Na- 
tional Steel Co. property and west of the 
Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 
property—is moved about three-fourths 
of a mile west to add—including a fish- 
shaped area between the Chicago, South 
Shore & South Bend Railroad and the 
New York Central Railroad—about 400 
acres of the best unspoiled dunes to the 
park. This extension takes in most of 
the site of the proposed Burns Ditch 
Harbor and puts the beach to a prefer- 
able use. 

Second. In the area south of and 
surrounding Dune Acres and Porter 
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Beach—designated “unit 1”—the Porter 
Beach area, formerly included within the 
proposed boundaries, is now excluded 
except for approximately 1,000 feet of 
lakefront at Johnson’s Beach—adjoin- 
ing the State park—and a passageway 
providing access to this beach approxi- 
mately 600 feet wide along the western 
border of the State park. This change 
excludes from the park about 100 of the 
approximately 150 houses in the Porter 
Beach area formerly designated as 
“within the park.” 

Third. Also in unit 1, a small section 
to the east of Dune Acres, previously ex- 
cluded from the park, is now included 
within the boundaries, and an area of 
equivalent size in the western part of 
Dune Acres is now excluded from the 
park. This exchange brings an out- 
standing “blowout” dune into the park. 
The area in the western part of Dune 
Acres which is excluded from the park 
is 200 feet south of the shoreline and in- 
volves about one-half dozen houses. 

Fourth. In the area east of the State 
park—unit 4—the southern boundary of 
the unit is extended to the Chicago, 
South Shore & South Bend Railroad 
right-of-way, to bring an additional 200 
acres into the lakeshore. 

Fifth. The area of supporting lands, 
running south of the Chicago, South 
Shore & South Bend Railroad and from 
the Porter-Lake County line to a line 
extending south from the east end of the 
State park, is defined and designated 
as “unit 5.” 

RIGHTS OF PROPERTY OWNERS 


The new version of the bill also sub- 
stantially liberalized the alternatives 
available to owners of improved property 
in the proposed lakeshore units. Own- 
ers would have three alternatives: 
First, an owner may choose to retain 
ownership permanently, providing he 
abides by zoning regulations established 
by Porter County and approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior. Second, an 
owner may choose to sell his property to 
the Department of the Interior for fair 
market value and retain the right of use 
and occupancy, transferable, for 25 
years. Or third, an owner may sell his 
property outright to the Department of 
the Interior. 

Another new section of the bill pro- 
vides for the establishment of an In- 
diana Dunes National Lakeshore Ad- 
visory Commission. The Commission 
would advise the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior about lakeshore matters. The Com- 
mission would be composed of seven 
members, appointed for 2-year terms by 
the Secretary of the Interior, two from 
recommendations made by Porter Coun- 
ty, two from recommendations made by 
Lake County, two from recommenda- 
tions made by the Governor of Indiana, 
and one designated by the Secretary. 

Other new provisions in the bill pro- 
vide for law enforcement within the 
lakeshore, in accord with National Park 
Service recommendations. 

In conclusion, I believe we have cause 
to be hopeful. I am greatly pleased by 
the assurances given on the floor this 
afternoon by the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. BrsitE], who has done 
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such excellent work in this connection, 
and by the expression of interest by the 
Senator from Alaska. 

I repeat that I am in favor of a deep 
water port in Indiana and for the de- 
velopment of heavy industry in Indiana, 
but this should be in the already indus- 
trialized area of Lake County. We should 
not permit the dunes, which are ir- 
replaceable, to be destroyed. 





ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9 AM. TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order already entered, 
I move that the Senate adjourn until 9 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 41 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Tuesday, Au- 
gust 29, 1961, at 9 o’clock a.m. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 28, 1961: 
US. District JUDGES 


Albert Lee Stephens, Jr., of California, to 
be U.S. district judge for the southern dis- 
trict of California, vice Benjamin Harrison, 
deceased. 

Raymond E. Plummer, of Alaska, to be 
U.S. district judge for the district of Alaska, 
vice a new position. 


UNITED NATIONS 


The following-named persons to be rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
to the 16th session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, to serve no longer 
than December 31, 1961: 

Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois. 

Omar BurRLESON, U.S. Representative from 
the State of Texas. 

MARGUERITE Stirt CHURCH, U.S. Represent- 
ative from the State of Illinois. 

Francis T. P. Plimpton, of New York. 

Arthur H. Dean, of New York. 

The following-named persons to be alter- 
nate representatives of the United States of 
America to the 16th session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, to serve no 
longer than December 31, 1961: 

Charles W. Yost, of New York. 

Clifton R. Wharton, of California. 

Philip M. Klutznick, of Illinois. 

Jonathan B. Bingham, of New York. 

Mrs. Gladys A. Tillett, of North Carolina. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Avucust 28, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. WALTER. 





DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Speaker: 

AvcusT 28, 1961. 

I hereby designate the Honorable Francis 
E. Waiter to act as Speaker pro tempore 
today. 

Sam RAYBURN, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 1: 1-2: Blessed is the man 
whose delight is in the law of the Lord. 

O Thou Supreme Ruler of the Uni- 
verse, inspire us with a heartfelt longing 
to lead mankind out of the bondage of 
hatred and ill will into the radiant light 
of that better and brighter day when 
all the capacities for a nobler life, with 
which man has been created and en- 
dowed, shall be brought to fulfillment 
and fruition. 

Humbly and penitently we are pray- 
ing that we may have a clearer vision 
and understanding of the utter futility 
and waste and insanity of war which is 
the brutal destruction of human life and 
property and we cannot give it any other 
reading or interpretation. 

Grant that in all our labors for world 
peace we may make a more daring trial 
of the moral and spiritual values and 
teach us how we may courageously use 
and implement them in the building of a 
finer civilization. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, August 24, 1961, was read and 
approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 3596. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands to 
Purvis C. Vickers, Robert I. Vickers, and 
Joseph M. Vickers, a copartnership doing 
business as Vickers Bros.; 

H.R. 6765 An act to authorize acceptance 
of an amendment to the articles of agree- 
ment of the International Finance Corpora- 
tion permitting investment in capital stock; 
and 

HJ. Res. 438. Joint resolution to amend 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 so as to 
authorize and direct the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to conduct a study and 
investigation of the adequacy, for the pro- 
tection of investors, of the rules of national 
securities exchanges and national securities 
associations. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H.R. 258. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Sales Tax Act to increase the rate 
of tax imposed on certain gross receipts, to 
amend the District of Columbia Motor Ve- 
hicle Parking Facility Act of 1942 to transfer 
certain parking fees and other moneys to the 
highway fund, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 4785. An act relating to withholding 
for State employee retirement, disability, and 
death benefit system purposes, on the com- 
pensation of certain civilian employees of 
the National Guard. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
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titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1124. An act to provide financial assist- 
ance to the States to improve educational op- 
portunities for migrant agricultural em- 
ployees and their children; 

S. 1126. An act to provide for the regis- 
tration of contractors of migrant agricultural 
workers, and for other purposes; 

§.1130. An act to amend title III of the 
Public Health Service Act to authorize grants 
for family clinics for domestic agricultural 
migratory workers, and for other purposes; 

8.1729. An act to promote the foreign 
commerce of the United States, and for re- 
lated purposes; 

S. 2000. An act to provide for a Peace 
Corps to help the peoples of interested coun- 
tries and areas in meeting their needs for 
skilled manpower; and 

S. 2325. An act to amend the Export-Im- 
port Bank Act of 1945. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina, and Mr. Cart- 
SON members of the joint select commit- 
tee on the part of the Senate, as pro- 
vided for in the act of August 5, 1939, 
entitled ‘“‘An act to provide for the dis- 
position of certain records of the U.S. 
Government,” for the disposition of exec- 
utive papers referred to in the report of 
the Archivist of the United States No. 
62-5. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed the Sena- 
tor from Utah, Mr. Moss, as an alter- 
nate delegate to the Interparliamentary 
Union, to be held in Brussels, Septem- 
ber 14-22, 1961, in place of the Senator 
from Rhode Island, Mr. PAsTORE, ex- 
cused. 





CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR 1962 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 544) mak- 
ing continuing appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1962, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this is a continuing 
resolution to provide funds for the vari- 
ous agencies of the Government; is that 
correct? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, it is an extension 
of the resolution which we adopted 2 
months ago covering the months of July 
and August. The committee, it seems, 
was too optimistic. We were hopeful it 
would require no more than 2 months 
to finish up the appropriations work of 
the Congress, but we have not disposed 
of all the bills, so we are suggesting not 
to exceed another month—to September 
30 at the outside—for the same purpose. 
It is essentially identical to the last 
resolution. 

Mr. GROSS. Are we entitled to be 
pessimistic from here on out? What is 
the story? 
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Mr. CANNON. We have two bills in 
conference. Two are pending in the 
other body. And we have three yet to 
report to the House. 

Mr. GROSS. This resolution would 
not be necessary if the authorization 
bills had come along earlier in this 
session? Is that not true? 

Mr. CANNON. That is true. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
me why these authorization bills have 
been delayed as long as they have? 

Mr. CANNON. It is a question others 
have also pondered, and one to which I 
do not have the authoritative answer. 

Mr. GROSS. So this resolution is 
made necessary because this session of 
Congress has dillydallied and dawdled 
month after month. We have not got 
the authorization bills yet and we there- 
fore have not passed the appropriation 
bills. Does the gentleman say that is 
approximately correct? 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Mr. CANNON. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations has been rather meticulous 
about observing the rules of the House. 
We cannot under the rules appropriate 
a single dollar until it has been author- 
ized by law. Until the authorizing legis- 
lation is finally cleared on foreign aid 
and atomic energy, we have to mark time 
on those bills. We are holding confer- 
ences on bills in conference, but we are 
marking time on the two bills I especially 
noted. We could have reported them 
weeks ago if the authorizing legislation 
had been disposed of more expeditiously. 

Mr. GROSS. Apparently, Mr. Speak- 
er, all we can do to keep this Government 
running is to pass this extension. There- 
fore, I reluctantly withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, but in so doing I oppose 
with all the strength at my command 
this wholly unnecessary and ridiculous 
method of doing business. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
pending resolution, these activities and 
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functions are continued—that is the key, 
they are merely continued—until the ap- 
plicable regular bills become law. The 
resolution does not appropriate beyond 
the provisions of the regular bills; all 
expenditures made under the resolution 
are chargeable to the regular bills. 

For the information of the House and 
the country, I include up-to-date com- 
parative tabulations of the regular ap- 
propriation bills and identified legisla- 
tive bills carrying back-door appropria- 
tion provisions. These are up-dated ver- 
sions of the tables in the Recorp of last 
Tuesday, August 22. 

The back-door totals are tentative but 
shocking. They embrace 11 identified 
bills, in which the Executive requests are 
$28,670 million; the Senate totals are 
$26,821 million; and the House totals are 
$19,561 million. The principal unre- 
solved item is the foreign aid back-door 
proposition. 


Table of appropriation bills, 87th Cong., 1st sess., as of Aug. 28, 1961 


[Does not include any back-door appropriation bills] 

















Budget Senate action compared with— Increase or 
Budget esti- Amount as estimates Budget esti- | Amount as Final decrease com- 
Title mates to passed House action mates to passed conference | pared to budget 
House House compared with Senate Senate Budget House action action estimates to 
estimates date 
1961 SUPPLEMENTALS 
3d supplemental, 1961....-.- $1, 235, 482,769 | $803, 506,119 | —$431, 976, 650 |$5, 275, 213, 127 |$4, 637, 419,970 | —$637, 793, 157 |-+-$3, 833, 913, 851 |$1, 694, 055, 637 |i —$3,581,157,490 
Inter-American program....} 600,000, 000 OO SI GO Ti sicithctininere'siteincinin 600, 000, 000 CG CG OF sete cnn ersten mining aiotipsniionintn Cle, GU, GP T_.................- 
4th supplemental, 1961. ..--- 88, 024, 000 47, 214, 000 —40, 810, 000 88, 024, 000 47, 214, ae, CE, TE Re nnnnitues a tdeineeee 47, 214, 000 —40, 810, 000 
Total, 1961 supplementals_| 1, 923, 506, 769 | 1, 450, 720, 119 —472, 786, 650 | 5, 963, 237,127 | 5, 284, 633,970 | —678, 603, 157 | 4-3, 833, 913, 851 | 2, 341, 269,637 | —3, 621, 967, 490 
1962 APPROPRIATIONS 
Treasury-Post Office.......- 5, 371, 801, 000 | 5, 281, 865, 000 —89, 936, 000 | 5, 371, 801,000 | 5, 327, 631,000 —44, 170, 000 +-45, 766,000 | 5, 298, 765, 000 —73, 036, 000 
gee 782, 387, 000 753, 319, 000 — 29, 068, 000 782, 387, 000 813, 399,850 | +31, 012, 850 +60, 080, 850 779, 158, 650 —3, 228, 350 
OS ae 4, 282, 148,081 | 4,327, 457, 000 +45, 308, 919 | 5, 004, 131,081 | 5, 161, 380,000 | +157, 248, 919 I A no Se ie iacnnpnenen 
er SS ee ee 105, 647, 577 104, 353, 335 —1, 204, 242 136, 082, 802 135, 432, 065 —650, 737 +31, 078, 730 135, 432, 065 —650, 737 
State, Justice, judiciary... 795, 891, 202 751, 300, 050 —44, 591, 152 TOO BOE, TOR cn cenwtsdenave bidcticnn~conanunleoneapngamain tna dere eee eee oe 
Reriatiitire..... ...c.c0c000<0« 6, 089, 244, 0U0 | 5, 948, 466,000 | —140, 778,000 | 6,089, 244,000 | 5, 967, 457,500 | —121, 786, 500 +18, 991, 500 | 5, 967, 494, 500 —121, 749, 500 

Loan authorizations......- (612, 000, 000)| (629, 900, 000)} (4-17, 900, 000)} (612,000, 000)} (725, 500, 000) | (4-113, 500,000)}  (+-95, 600, 000)} (725, 500,000)} (4-113, 500, 000) 
Independent offices - ...--.-- 8, 625, 561,000 | 8, 404,098,000 | —221, 463,000 | 9,174, 561,000 | 9,098, 769,500 | —75, 791, 500 +694, 671, 500 | 8, 966, 285, 000 —208, 276, 000 
General Government-Com- 

a i wert nT 666, 278, 000 626, 958, 000 —39, 320, 000 666, 278, 000 650, 438,200 | —15, 839, 800 +23, 480, 200 641, 135, 800 —25, 142, 200 
I Se 8 42, 942, 345, 000 |42, 711,105,000 | —231, 240,000 |46, 396, 945,000 |46, 848, 292,000 | +451, 347,000 | +4, 137,187,000 |46, 662, 556, 000 +265, 611, 000 
District of Columbia_------- (202, 488,186)) (268,193, 400)| (FE SES, 706) | 6 anni nsi ncn c cc cc cc ec cnnec | nccncenecndnamlonasmememinquapenlsecsinuneasegnnal siabbtonataanenss 

Loan authorization.....--- (24, 600, 000) (29, 000, 000) ©8290, 009) |. nice cncsnsece|oncccnccccscee]sseccccnnnsdomsrecsioasnaanmnnendinan ins easemldl dpe adecdesdadine 

Federa! payment-...------ 39, 753, 000 32, 753, 000 71,000) C00 fern ncncacdencna|ecnnccccessenna| encnenccesasace mersheacannnscuslisidaenammmine dpe iga diate agit 
Military construction. -..-.- 1, 047, 568, 000 883, 359,000 | —164, 209,000 | 1,047, 568,000 | 1,020,146,750 | —27, 421,250 I rece ance on acral 
Public works....------------|--.------------]---------------| ----- 2-2-2222 -- |---| oon nnn nnn ee nen = | on ee nnn nn nn nnn nn nnn e nnn] ene een e en nn n= | -- 22-2 nee - eee =e 
Mutual security. .-..------.-]---------------] -----------20-- | 2 -- o-oo on on eo | een nn ee nee nw | en enn nn nnn nnn on nn ee een nn | on nen en wenn nnn n | one nn nnn ene n nn] one een n ne --- =e 
Supplemental. ......--------]---------------|---------------|----------------|----------+-----]--------------|----- 22-222 00e- | --- 2-22 - ene +--+] --------------- | ----------------- 

Total, 1962 appropriations. |70, 748, 623, 860 |69, 825,033,385 | —923, 590, 475 |75, 464, 889, 085 |75, 022, 946, 865 | +353, 948, 982 | +5, 981, 966, 530 /68, 450, 827, 015 —166, 471, 787 








Total, all appropriations. .|72, 672, 130, 629 |71, 275, 753, 504 
(658, 900, 000) 


Total, loan authorizations.| (636, 600, 000) 


—1, 396, 377, 125 
(+22, 300, 000) 


81, 428, 126, 212 |80, 307, 580, 835 
(612, 000, 000) 








(725, 500, 000) | (4-113, 500, 000) 


—324, 654,175 | +9, 815, 880, 381 |70, 792, 096, 652 | '—3, 788, 439, 277 


(+95, 600, 000)} (725, 500,000)} (+113, 500, 000) 





Norte.—Indefinite appropriations are included in this table. 


1 Major reductions include 2 items submitted directly to Senate (S. Doc. 19): 
525,000 to restore funds of Commodity Credit 
mate disallowed in conference; $1,951,915,000 resubmitted for 1962 in budget estimates 


(1) $2,969. 


compensation account.”’ 


orporation, Entire esti- 


for Agriculture (H. Doc. 155); (2) $490,000,000 for ‘“‘Payment to the Federal extended 
Reduction made by Senate. 
1962 in Labor-HEW bill (S. Doc. 30). 

2 Includes borrowing authority as follows: Budget estimate, $15,000,000; House re- 
ported and passed, $10,000,000; Senate reported and passed, $10,000,000. 


Resubmitted to Senate for 


New authority to obligate the Government carried in identified legislative bills—1st sess., 87th Cong. (public debt borrowing, contract authority, 
use of receipts, and authority to use existing a L 


[Please note that for some bills no amounts are shown; thus the grand totals understate the situation] 





Bill and subject 





1, Veterans’ direct loans, multiyear (H.R, 5723; 
Public Law 87-84) (public debt) ........---.---- 
2. Area redevelopment, multiyear (S. 1; Public Law 
CEG) Cpe CO oss nin. inn rik cence etnsucnne 
3, Agricultural commodities, sales for foreign cur- 
rencies, for calendar year 1961 (8. 1027; Public 
Law 87-28) (contract authority involving sub- 
sequent reimbursement of CCC) ---....-.--.------ 
4, Special milk program for fiscal year 1962 (8S, 146; 
Public Law 87-67) (contract authority involv- 
ing subsequent reimbursement of CCC).-.-.---- 


Footnotes at end of table. 
CVII———1089 


Executive requests 


y) 





Enacted compared with executive 








requests— 
Senate House Enacted 
Full basi Basis compara- Full basis Com: ble 
7 ble to enamed Deis 
() «) $1, 050, 000, 000 | $1, 050,000,000 | $1, 050,000,000 | +-$1, 050,000,000 | +$1, 050, 000, 000 
2 ($300, 000, 000) | 2 ($300, 000, 000)} 3 300, 000,000 | 2 (300,000,000)} * 300, 000,000 +300, 000, 000 +300, 000, 000 
4 2,000, 000,000 | 2, 000,000,000 | 2,000, 000,000 | 2,000,000,000 | 2,000,000, 000 j-.........-......-]---...-..-.. meionee 
5 105, 000, 000 5 105, 000, 000 105, 000, 000 105, 000, 000 108, GOR OEE Fone ncncnnccanccudslnentatbnennens = 
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New authority to obligate the Government carried in identical legislative bills—1st sess., 87th Cong. (public debt borrowing, contract authority, 
use of receipts, and authority to use existing authority)—Continued 


{Please note that for some bills no amounts are shown; thus the grand totals understate the situation] 























Executive requests Enacted compared with executive 
requests— 
Bill and subject Senate House Enacted 
Full basis | Basis compara- Full basis Comparable 
ble to enacted basis 
pecial feed grain program for 1961 (H.R. 4510; 
Public Law 87-5) (contract authority involving 
subsequent reimbursement of CCC) -......--.--- (®) (6) (6) (*) (6) chee ee a ; 
6. Housing Act of 1961, multiyear (S. 1922; Public 
ian: 87-70) (public debt and contract author- 
— FNMA pote assistance (public debt) -- $750, 000, 000 $750, 000, 000 $750, 000, 000 |7 $1, 550, 000, 000 |7 $1, 550, 000, 000 +-$800, 000, 000 +$800, 000, 000 
(b) College ho: Aon Meme (public debt) _-..--- 1, 350, 000, 000 1, 000, 000, 000 1, 350, 000,000 | 1, 200,000, 000 | § 1, 200, 000, 000 — 150, 000, 000 +200, 000, 000 
(c) Public — (public debt)... --..- 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 , 000, 000 500, 000, 000 450, 000, 000 +400, 000, 000 +400, 000, 000 
(1) ae on loans (pub- 
Mie de Raa tek hath inn cdnubieinns dnemenicnn weesna= Pe RD Binsin nn nce~-s oe 50, 000, 000 +50, 000, 000 +-50, 000, 000 
(d) Urban renewal grants (contract authority) _| * 2, 500, 000, 000 | * 2, 500, 000, 000 | ® 2, 500, 000, 000 | ® 2, 000, 000, 000 | * 2, 000, 000, 000 — 500, 000, 000 — 500, 000, 000 
(e) Public housing (contract authority): 
1) Annual contributions-............ 10 $3,146,000,000 |1° $3,146,000,000 |1° $3,146,000,000 |! $3,146,000,000 /!° $3,146,000,000 |_.........--------].-..-2-----------. 
2) Demonstration grants_...........- 11(10, 000,000); (10, 000, 000) TEE PURE Lnccccnnecescscne 11 §, 000, 000 +$5, 000, 000 +$5, 000, 000 
() Open space land grants (contract au- 
DE hi hid tha tcheeeteehnstccnadiavhe 12(100, 000, 000)| 12(100, 000, 000) |....--..----.--- 12(100, 000, 000)} 12 50, 000, 000 +50, 000, 000 +50, 000, 000 
(g) Mass commportetion demonstration grants 
(contract authority).................... 13(10. 000, 000); + 13(10,000,000)} 12(50, 000, 000)|--...-..-....--- 13 (25, 000, 000) (+15, 000, 000) (+15, 000, 000) 
(h) Farm housing loans ‘public ND nisticcnistiien 14 207, 000,000 | 4 207, 000, 000 14 207, 000, 000 14 407, 000, 000 14 407, 000, 000 +200, 000, 000 +200, 000, 000 
PE TIE nkndbdcicensennwienwnt 8, 000,000 | 7,653,000, 000 |'* 8, 103,000,000 | 8, 803,000,000 | 8, 858, 000, 000 +855, 000,000 | +1, 205, 000, 000 
IE irnbanccpcteeeinscncisiese 357, 000, 000)| (2,007, 000, 000) 457, 000, 000) & 657, 000, 000) & 657, 000,000 | (+-1, 300,000, 000)| (+-1, 650, 000, 000) 
iit diiundebabbnackwsknndion 5, 646, 000, 000)} (5, 646, 000, 000)| (5, 646, 000, 000)} (5, 146, 000,000)| (5, 201, 000, 000) (—445, 000, 


7. Cape Cod National Seashore Park (S, 857; H.R 
5786; Public Law 87-126) (contract suthority) 
8. Federal aid to airports, 5 years (H.R. 6580; 8. 1 
H.R, 8102) (contract authority) ................- 


$. Mutual security loans, 5 years (H.R. 8400; S. 1983) 
(public debt borrowing, use of certain repay- 
ments, and contract authority): 

(a) Public debt besventine for development 


16(16,000,000)}  16(16, 000, 000) 16, 000, 000 ey OEE NR OL iinncnncendccccesfeeseckdsscnansenss 
SED Eieniudpnoannbanclenwsasssétegnons i Th atkanonunsennel audecensontssécseel tniehbeassensnsens 


DAE Bacinwnnw cies aceenl 7, 987, 000, 000 (22) 
(b) Use of Ly ne from old loans for develop- 
et atiihiatininisptomtmanmancetie 17 1, 487, 000, 000 
(c) Drawdown on Defense stocks and services 
for military assistance purposes (De- 
fense can incur obligations in anticipa- 
tion of reimbursement) (sec. 510). ......- 
(d) Use of foreign currencies (House, sec. 611; 
NE iiennidadesucinsentcucccces (18) 


Total, mutual security................ 9, 187, 000, 000 


10. Highwa iy Act of 1961 (H.R. 6713; Public Law 87- 
61) (diversion of general fund revenues to 
“trust” fund; contract authority): 
(a) Diversion of ¥ of 10 percent tax on trucks, 
Neen en due ei heck ewnnenennnebonul 1, 660, 000,000 | 1, 803,000,000 | 1, 660,000,000 | +-1, 660, 000, 000 +1, 660, 000, 000 









11. a Act of 1961 (H.R. 6400; H.R. 8230; 
8. 1983; Public Law 87-128): 
‘@) 1962 wheat program (use of CCC funds 
involving subsequent reimbursement of 
itn ianaie ” ® ° 
re - 
ity and use of CCC funds involving sub- 
sequent reimbursement of CCC)._......]..............-.]......-.-...-..- (6) (°) ( 
(c) a commodities, sales for foreign 
currencies (contract authority involv- 
ing subsequent reimbursement of CCC) -_}* 7, 500, 000, 000 |2° 4, 500. 000, 000 2° 4. 500, 000, 000 |2° 4, 500, 000, 000 |2° 4, 500, 000, 000 
(d) Farine relief (contract authority involv- 


ing subsequent reimbursement of CCC)-}! 1, 500,000,000 | 2! 900,000,000 | 2! 900,000,000 | 2! 900,000,000 | 2! 900,000,000 | #—600,000,000 |.............-._.. 
Total, Agricultural Act. ............-. 9, 000, 000,000 | 5, 400,000,000 | 5, 400,000,000 | 5, 400,000,000 | 5, 400,000,000 | —3, 600,000,000 |.......-....-.._-. 
Grand total (as to amounts listed) _--..| 28, 670,000,000 |.............._- Ee CL PE Batic pecenik ncn Aecvatlta cusekWactsancadonedcuies a 








1 Department endorsed need for some | tion, but no specific request was sub- 


15 Excludes $1,200,000,000 carried in Senate bill for veterans direct loans inasmuch 
mitted by the ae ore wane Bill extends over 6 years. 


as the program is also accounted for in the first bill listed in tabulation. 





ed usual authorization of appropriation to 3 revolving funds 
pie use of receipts derived from operations. House concurred. 

3 For 3 revolving funds plus use of receipts derived from operations. 

4 For calendar year 1961 only (to a total of $3.5 billion). 

5 Originally submitted as part of the general farm bill, to be financed in this manner 
for fiscal 1962 and thereafter through the more usual annual advance appropriation. 

® Amounts not precisely determinable. 

’ Basis for this is set out on pp. 54-55, H. Rept. 447. 

8 For 4-year period; full executive request and Senate bill were for 5-year period. 


* For 4-year 
1” Re ts estimated maximum cost of annual contributions for 100,000 units of 
public g to be paid out over period 40 to 45 See pp. 55-56, H. Rept. 447. 


11 Regular authorization ae appro oe in ientative request and Senate bill. 
House bill made a he ged at conference stage to contract ———. 

2 Regular tion on appropriation. Senate bill made no provision. Bill 
one at conference stage to contract authority. 

13 Part of, and included in, item 6(d), urban renewel grant authority. 

14 Executive request and Senate bill proposed a 5-year extension of ements « of 
the uncommitted balance of previous authority otherwise due to expire on June 30 
1961. (Amount estimated at $207,000,000 to $235,000,000; actually turned 
- 2. $227 ae bill and final version extend such balance and add 
_— 0 —— 000 addi ted, however, to a 4-year period. See pp. 57-58, H. 

ep 


16 Regular authorization for appropriation. 

17 Officially estimated at $287,000,000 for 1962 and $300,000,000 for each succeeding 
year. 

18 Precise amounts not identified. 

19 While technically this is not ‘‘New authority to obligate the Government,’’ it 
has the same effect insofar as general budget totals and results are concerned in that 
it is, in final effect, the same as an expenditure from the general fund. Amounts 
shown taken from p. 12, 8. Rept. 367. “New authority to obligate the Government” 
carried in the law, and requested, is $11,560,000,000 for the interstate program over 
= ere through 1972; but it is against the highway trust fund, not the general 

Not shown here are the executive proposals (1) to increase new obligating 
Sathority for the A-B-C program; (2) to shift financing of forest and public land 
highways from the general {und to the trust fund; and (3) to redivert aviation 
gas tax revenues from the trust fund to the general fund. They are not shown 
because action was postponed to a later time. 

20 Enacted and Senate bills for 3 calendar years 1962-64. Full executive request 
was 5 years 1962-66. House was for 3 years 1962-64 with no limit, but in order to 
avoid gross distortion of totals and comparisons, $4,500,000,000 is arbitrarily inserted. 

21 Full executive request was for 5 calendar years 1962-66. Senate, House, and 
enacted are for 3 calendar years 1962-64. 

2 Usual form of appropriation authorization—$1,200,000,000 for fiscal 1962 only. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That clause (c) of 
section 102 of the joint resolution of June 
30, 1961 (Public Law 87-65), is hereby 
amended by striking out “August 31, 1961” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “September 30, 
1961”. 

Sec 2. The amounts appropriated by sub- 
section (b) of section 101 of Public Law 
87-65 are herby increased as follows: 

Area redevelopment programs, administra- 
tive expenses from “$400,000” to “$600,000”; 

Mutual security programs from ‘$485,000,- 
000” to “$665,000,000”"; and 

Payment to the Federal extended com- 
pensation account from “$45,000,000” to 
“$70,000,000”. 


The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from: Missouri? 

There was no objection. 





CHILDREN’S BUREAU, DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
doubt that many persons, young and 
old, find enjoyment in the reading of 
funny books, but I did not know until 
last week that it was the responsibility 
of the Federal bureaucracy to add to the 
joys of comic book lovers. 

After looking over the Children’s 
Bureau funny book, “Pogo Primer for 
Parents, TV Division,’ which incidentally 
was announced with great fanfare by no 
less a Government official than the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, I can only ask: What next? 

Of all the hundreds of thousands of 
pamphlets issued through the years by 
the Federal Government, this by all odds 
must be the silliest and most useless. 
If there are any doubters among the 
Members of this body, I suggest you look 
it over. A copy, compliments of the 
Children’s Bureau and the American tax- 
payers, was made available to each 
Member last Friday. 

Not only does this publication involve 
a wanton waste of Federal funds, but the 
so-called primer should be insulting to 
all parents. What parent does not know 
that a child is to be loved, as this ridicu- 
lous funny book admonishes? What 
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parent does not know that a child’s TV 
viewing should be supervised? 

And did you know that television prob- 
ably is here to stay? We get this breath- 
taking news not once, but twice in the 
“Pogo Primer.” 

If we have high-paid personnel in the 
Children’s Bureau with nothing more 
to do than dream up idiotic projects such 
as this, it is time for a housecleaning. 
And I am surprised that a Cabinet officer 
has so much free time on his hands that 
he can personally plug such trivia. 

Again I ask: What next can we expect 
as we march to the New Frontier—with 
our “Pogo Primers” tucked neatly under 
our arms? 





POGO LAND—LAND OF THE GREAT 
OKEFENOKEE SWAMP IN GEORGIA 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] who has 
just addressed us is one of the most 
illustrious Members of the House. He 
has taught many of us much by bring- 
ing to our attention matters which might 
otherwise go unnoticed. At this time, I 
want to thank him especially for calling 
to our attention this so-called comic 
book on Pogo Land. Pogo Land hap- 
pens to bein my district and in my coun- 
ty, in the great Okefenokee Swamp. 
With the kind indulgence of my col- 
league the gentleman from Iowa, I wish 
to say to him that I would be very grate- 
ful to have the 50 copies that are allot- 
ted to him, which I will be very glad to 
add to the 50 copies which I believe I, 
too, am allotted. I know many people in 
my district who would be very happy to 
get this so-called comic book on Pogo 
Land. 

Mr. Speaker, I am grateful to Walt 
Kelly for having created Pogo. I invite 
all Members of the House and all their 
constituents to visit our great Okefeno- 
kee Swamp. 

And, too, Mr. Speaker, I would call to 
the attention of the television producers 
that they could create nothing so enter- 
taining and so good for the morals 
of both young and old as the Pogo pro- 
gram for television. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentlewoman has expired. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMPACT OF IM- 
PORTS AND EXPORTS ON AMER- 
ICAN EMPLOYMENT, COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Dent], I ask unanimous 
consent that the Subcommittee on Im- 
pact of Imports and Exports on Ameri- 
can Employment of the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor may be 
permitted to sit during the general 
debate today. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, that, apparently, 
has no connection at all with the so- 
called impacted area school legislation? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is 
correct. That is my understanding, 
that it has no relation to that at all. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK]? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
District of Columbia Day. The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. McMutan], chairman of 
the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AQUARIUM 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H.R. 8181) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct a 
National Fisheries Center and Aquarium 
in the District of Columbia, and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Mc- 
MILLAN] ? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr.GROSS. What is the unanimous- 
consent request? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from South Carolina called 
up the bill H.R. 8181, I will say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. To be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is 
correct. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
AUTHORIZATION FOR NATIONAL FISHERIES CEN- 

TER AND AQUARIUM 

SEcTION 1. (a) The Secretary of the In- 
terior (hereinafter in this Act referred to as 
the “Secretary”) is hereby authorized to 
plan, construct, operate, and maintain a Na- 
tional Fisheries Center and Aquarium in the 
District of Columbia or its vicinity for the 
display of fresh water and marine fishes and 
other aquatic resources for educational, 
recreational, cultural, and scientific pur- 
poses, and in so doing is exempt from the 
provision of the Public Buildings Act of 
1959 (73 Stat. 479; 40 U.S.C. 601 et seq.). 

(b) The Secretary is further authorized to 
purchase, lease, or otherwise acquire such 
lands, waters, and interests therein, as he 
may deem necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) In addition to an aquarium, the Na- 
tional Fisheries Center and Aquarium shall 
include, but not be limited to, a fisheries 
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museum and a sporting goods shop spe- 


in fishing equipment. 
(a) The Secretary is further authorized 
tO 


(1) construct, purchase or lease, and 
operate and maintain vessels for specimen 
collecting and, without regard to 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (41 U.S.C. 5), to contract for 
such collection of specimens and to pur- 
chase or exchange specimens and exhibit ma- 
terials; 

(2) prepare for free distribution or exhibit 
or to offer for sale at cost illustrated cata- 
logs of specimens, brochures, and other 
printed matter and films, animations and 
photographic and other material pertaining 
to the National Fisheries Center and Aquari- 
um and its objectives and to aquariums gen- 
erally, all or any of which may be repro- 
duced by any printing or other process with- 
out regard to existing regulations, the 
proceeds of sales to be covered into the 
United States Treasury; 

(3) employ, as authorized by section 15 
of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 
(5 U.S.C., sec. 55a), but at rates not to ex- 
ceed $50 per diem plus expenses, experts, 
consultants, or organizations thereof, as re- 
quired to assist with the planning, design, 
construction, and operation of the National 
Fisheries Center and Aquarium, and to pre- 
sent educational lectures and materials; 

(4) permit free use of auditorium and 
other areas for meetings and exhibits of 
societies and groups whose p S are re- 
lated to fish and wildlife generally; and 

(5) encourage the use of the educational 
and scientific facilities and equipment at the 
National Fisheries Center and Aquarium by 
individuals of any nation. 


DELEGATION OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR DESIGN AND 
OPERATION OF THE NATIONAL FISHERIES CEN- 
TER AND AQUARIUM 


Sec. 2. The Secretary shall assign the re- 
sponsibility for the design and direction of 
the National Fisheries Center and Aquarium 
and related activities to that branch of the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife hav- 
ing as its major activity the rearing and 
holding of living fishes, including the ope- 
ration of aquariums. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL FISHERIES CEN- 
TER AND AQUARIUM ADVISORY BOARD 


Sec. 3. There is hereby established a non- 
partisan Advisory Board to be known as the 
National Fisheries Center and Aquarium Ad- 
visory Board. The Advisory Board shall 
meet from time to time on the call of the 
Chairman. The functions of the Board shall 
be to render advice and to submit recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of the Interior 
upon his request, or upon its own initiative, 
concerning the management and operation 
of the National Fisheries Center and Aquari- 
um. Five members shall constitute a quo- 
rum to transact business. The Director of 
the National Fisheries Center and Aquarium 
shall serve as Executive Secretary to the 
Board. 


MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY BOARD 


Sec. 4. (a) The Advisory Board shall be 
composed of nine members. The Secretary 
shall designate the Chairman of the Advisory 
Board, The Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior for Fish and Wildlife shall be a mem- 
ber of such Board ex officio. The remaining 
eight members of such Board shall be ap- 
Pointed as follows— 

(1) two Members of the Senate, appointed 
by the President of the Senate; 

(2) two Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives; 

(3) two individuals appointed by the 
Secretary, one of whom shall be engaged in 
or closely associated with, sport fishing, and 
one of whom shall be e in, or closely 
associated with, commercial fishing; and 
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(4) two individuals appointed by the Sec- 
retary from the public at large. 

(b) Each class of two members of the Ad- 
visory Board referred to in subsection (a) 
shall be appointed for terms of four years, 
except that, of each such class of two mem- 
bers initially appointed, one shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of two years. Any per- 
son appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor was appointed shall be ap- 
pointed only for the remainder of such term. 
Of each class of two members of such Board 
referred to in paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
subsection (a), not more than one shall be 
from the same political party, and not more 
than one shall be from the same State. 
Any member of such Board referred to in 
such paragraphs (1) and (2) who shall cease 
to be a Member of Congress during the term 
of his appointment under this section shall 
cease to be a member of such Board. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Advisory Board 
shall be filled in the same manner as in the 
case of the original appointment. 

COMPENSATION OF THE ADVISORY BOARD 

Sec. 5. (a) Members of the Advisory Board, 
other than members appointed under para- 
graphs (3) and (4) of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 4, shall serve without compensation, 
but shall be reimbursed for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of the 
duties vested in the Board. Members of 
the Board appointed under paragraphs (3) 
and (4) of subsection (a) of section 4 may 
each receive $50 per diem when engaged in 
the actual performance of duties vested in 
the Board, in addition to reimbursement 
for travel, subsistence, and other necessary 
expenses incurred by them in the perform- 
ance of such duties. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 6. The Director of the National Fish- 
eries Center and Aquarium shall prepare for 
the Advisory Board an annual report for 
presentation to the Secretary of the Interior 
and to the Congress. 


APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 7. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
several amendments. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. McMILLan: 
First page, strike out lines 5 and 6, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Section 1. (a) The Administrator of Gen- 
era! Services (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Administrator’) is hereby”. 

First page, line 7, strike out “operate”. 

First page, line 11, insert a period after 
“purposes” and strike out all that follows 
down through and including the period at 
the end of line 2, page 2. 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “Secretary” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Administrator”. 

Page 2, strike out line 11 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 


“OPERATION OF THE NATIONAL 
CENTER AND AQUARIUM 


“Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Secretary’) 
shall operate the National Fisheries Center 
and Aquarium. 

“(b) The Secretary is further authorized 
to—”’. 

Page 3, line 18, strike out “design and”. 

Page 3, line 21, strike out “Src. 2.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src. 3.” 

Page 3, line 22, strike out, “design and 
direction” and insert in lieu thereof “oper- 
ation”. 


FISHERIES 
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Page 4, line 6, strike out “Src. 3.” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “Src. 4.” 

Page 6, line 7, strike out “Sec. 5.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src. 6.” 

Page 6, line 20, strike out “Src. 6.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src. 7.” 

Page 7, line 2, strike out “Sec. 7.” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Src, 8.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from South Carolina is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to plan, con- 
struct, operate, and maintain a National 
Fisheries Center and Aquarium in the 
District of Columbia or its vicinity for 
the display of fresh water and marine 
fishes and other aquatic resources for 
educational, recreational, cultural, and 
scientific purposes. 

The committee is aware of the impor- 
tance of the living creatures of the sea 
as was recognized by the President in 
his natural resources message to Con- 
gress on last February 23. The Presi- 
dent emphasized the importance of 
oceanographic research and the need for 
an additional 3 billion pounds of fish 
and shellfish by 1980. To achieve the 
necessary goals, we must educate the 
youth of our Nation with regard to the 
resources of the sea. The living crea- 
tures from coastal and inland waters 
would be the most dramatic tools with 
which to create interest among the 
youth and encourage them to pursue 
aquatic research as a profession. A 
National Fisheries Center and Aquarium 
can serve a most useful purpose toward 
this accomplishment. 

Aquariums throughout the world are 
unrivaled in popularity and a means of 
providing education for the public. The 
existing small aquarium in the basement 
of the Commerce Building is totally in- 
adequate but even this small display is 
crowded to capacity by the visiting pub- 
lic. The new installation would receive 
some 3 million visitors annually, includ- 
ing about 3,000 bus loads of school- 
children. 

Special educational presentations 
would be stressed and research facili- 
ties are proposed. It is expected that 
the Fishery Center and Aquarium would 
in reality be a world center of specialized 
fishery research and would be the lead- 
ing aquarium in the world. Visitors 
from foreign lands would seek out this 
display and some qualified foreign stu- 
dents would be invited to undertake spe- 
cific research projects. Cooperative re- 
search would be entered into with our 
own universities. 

It is not proposed that the aquarium 
merely house a display of fish. Con- 
gressman MICHAEL J. Krrwavy, in testify- 
ing before the committee, gave an excel- 
lent description of the proposed facili- 
ties. 

An adequate new aquarium would include 
displays of the larger fresh water fishes 
such as the catfish, sturgeon, and paddle 
fish, and the sharks, rays, porpoises of our 
coastal waters. It might duplicate a sec- 
tion of seashore, and a trout stream. Tropi- 
cal fishes would be popular, as would the 
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little known fishes of our waters. Amphib- 
ians and reptiles common to water environ- 
ments are required. Representative displays 
of some 800 species of fish in the United 
States would be accompanied by vocal ex- 
planations. 

In each of several darkened alcoves, 5-min- 
ute movies would show and explain the life 
of a farm pond, the development and hatch- 
ing of fish eggs, the operation of a fisher- 
man’s trawl, and a number of other features 
not available elsewhere. 

Such an aquarium must be located on the 
waterfront to permit the transfer of large 
fish specimens directly from boat to tank 
with the minimum of handling. The site 
selected should include a parking area for 
up to 200 school buses and 5,000 automo- 
biles on peak days. 

For the greatest benefit of the greatest 
number of our people, I can think of no in- 
stallation more worthy of consideration. 


Representatives of the following na- 
tional organizations testified in support 
of the proposed legislation: The National 
Capital Planning Commission, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; National Fisheries Institute, 
Inc., Washington, D.C.; Sport Fishing 
Institute, Washington, D.C.; the Izaak 
Walton League of America; National 
Audubon Society; American Fisheries 
Society; National Wildlife Federation 
and Wildlife Management Institute. In 
addition, the representative of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
advised that the Commissioners had no 
objection to the enactment of this legis- 
lation provided there is a satisfactory 
solution to any waterway or highway 
problems. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. K1rwan], the author of 
the bill. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced this bill because as chairman of 
the committee handling appropriations 
for fish and wildlife I have come to 
realize the need for establishing an ade- 
quate National Fisheries Center and 
Aquarium here in the Nation’s Capital. 
We must place greater emphasis now 
on oceanographic research if we are 
going to meet our expanded requirements 
for fish and shellfish in the future. To 
achieve our necessary goals we must edu- 
cate our youth with regard to the re- 
sources of the sea and encourage them 
to pursue aquatic research as a profes- 
sion. To continue to neglect this im- 
portant field will only cost us many mil- 
lions more in the future. We learned 
this lesson in Park Service where appro- 
priations were limited to about $5 million 
a year during the war. Now we must 
spend over $100 million a year to correct 
this neglect. 

We are now spending only about $50 
million a year in direct appropriations 
on the extensive commercial and sport 
fishing industries with their many prob- 
lems. The remainder of the appropria- 
tions come from special taxes paid by 
the industry and the hunters and fisher- 
men. The industry receives less Fed- 
eral subsidy than any I know of. Yet 
it is estimated that the hunters and fish- 
ermen will spend over $4 billion in 1960. 
For example, 22 million people buy fish- 
ing licenses. I asked the head of a rub- 
ber company how much equipment they 
buy in the way of hip boots, shoes, boats, 
outboard motors, fishing rods, and so 
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forth. He informed me that they spend 
considerably more than any other com- 
parable group in the United States. And 
we give them comparatively little in re- 
turn. 

The President in his recent natural 
resources message to Congress empha- 
sized the importance of oceanographic 
research and the need for the production 
of an additional 3 billion pounds of fish 
and shellfish by 1980. So itis important 
that we start now and give that industry 
a little attention and give the Fish and 
Wildlife Service what they need instead 
of allowing it to deteriorate as we did 
the Park Service. 

This National Fisheries Center and 
Aquarium will serve as a world center 
of specialized fishery research and will 
help educate our youth in oceanography 
and help create an interest in taking up 
this vital field of research as a profes- 
sion. It is estimated these facilities 
would be visited by about 3 million an- 
nually, including 3,000 busloads of 
schoolchildren. 

I believe this expenditure will fill an 
important need in the development of 
education and research in this very im- 
portant field. ‘This is why I introduced 
this bill and why I ask your support of 
it here today. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, let us start by getting one 
thing clear. What is this thing going to 
cost? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Between $15 and $20 
million. 

Mr. GROSS. I see in the report a 
cost figure of $20 million, so I assume 
we can settle on a nice round figure of 
$20 million for the aquarium. If, as the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Krrwan] 
says, we are going to need a great in- 
crease of fish in this country along about 
1970 or 1980, or whatever may be the 
date the gentleman menticned, we had 
better be stocking lakes, streams, and 
ponds out where fish can be propagated 
and made available for food. A $20 mil- 
lion fish tank here in Washington is not 
going to increase the fish population. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Such an aquarium 
would help to create interest among our 
youth in oceanography and encourage 
them to pursue aquatic research as a 
profession. This is not going to be just 
a tank, it is going to be the finest thing 
of its kind in the world, and we should 
have it. We are helping everybody all 
over the world, why can we not help our 
own? 

The only aquarium we have in Wash- 
ington now is in the basement of the 
Commerce Building. It is very inade- 
quate for educational and research pur- 
poses. I repeat, we should do something 
for this country if we are going to help 
every other country in the world. It 
is most important that we place greater 
emphasis on oceanographic research. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the gentleman 
will not take all of my time. He might 
have a look at the basement of the Treas- 
ury Building when he talks about spend- 
ing $20 million for a fish tank. Does 
the gentleman know how much money 
there is left in the Treasury? It should 
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be of interest to him and to all of us 
to know what funds are available for 
the building of a $20 million aquarium. 
The Deputy Budget Director said the 
other day, as I remember reading the 
newspapers, that if Congress did not ap- 
propriate any more money this session 
the Federal Treasury would end this fis- 
cal year $6 billion in the red, and we 
certainly are not through spending yet. 
The gentleman is on the Appropriations 
Committee. He should know as well or 
better than the rest of us the kind of 
deficit that faces us. And I understand, 
too, there is a deficiency bill to be 
brought out before this session ends. I 
am told it is going to be a very large 
deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. KIRWAN. It is indeed. 

Mr. GROSS. Within 2 months after 
the start of this fiscal year we are to be 
confronted with a huge deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, yet today we are asked 
to ladle out $20 million of the taxpayers’ 
money for an aquarium. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I want to spend it on 
an important need for America. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
not the gentleman see why we need a 
fish aquarium down here? When you go 
to the market you get your fish canned 
or wrapped up in a package. With this 
aquarium people might be able to find 
out what they are buying and eating. 
Of course, I am not for it and I am going 
to vote against it. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman can read 
the labels on the cans and packages, can 
he not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No, not 
unless they get Federal aid to education. 

Mr. GROSS. In reading the report on 
this bill, I did not find a word from the 
Bureau of the Budget as to its views on 
the spending of $20 million for this 
purpose. 

Mr. KIRWAN. No, there is nothing 
in the report from the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the Bureau of the 
Budget approve this bill or disapprove 
it? What is the story? 

Is it not common practice to get from 
the Budget Director his views on such 
spending as this? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes. But I believe I 
have some knowledge and judgment on 
this subject after handling appropria- 
tions for the Fish and Wildlife Service 
for 18 years. I think we are warranted 
in spending money on this project which 
will provide education in this important 
field and aid an industry which will 
spend about $4 million in 1960. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gross) he was allowed to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. MuLTER] 
apparently wants me to yield. If he 
can contribute anything to the cause of 
economy, I will be glad to hear him. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. I am for this bill. 
That is incidental to the point the gen- 
tleman is making, however. This is an 
authorization. We are a long way from 
building this aquarium. I wish we could 
build it tomorrow. This is simply an 
authorization for the appropriation. 
What the gentleman is saying would 
be apropos at the time we are 
the appropriation after this bill is passed 
and we come in with an estimate as to 
what it will cost. 

Mr. GROSS. After the big foot of this 
authorization has been stuck through 
the door every Member of the House 
knows what will happen. 

Mr. MULTER. Let us get the authori- 
zation. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has been 
around here longer than the gentleman 
from Iowa, and he knows that once this 
bill is approved the door leading to the 
appropriation of the money has been 
kicked down. 

Mr. MULTER. I think we should get 
on the way, then decide how much to 
spend when the appropriation comes be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. GROSS. In view of the stagger- 
ing debt and deficit we have in this 
country today, how in the name of com- 
monsense can Congress authorize the 
spending of $20 million to build an 
aquarium in the District of Columbia or 
anywhere else? Is there no regard for 
fiscal responsibility in this country? 
How much longer is it proposed to take 
this sort of thing out of the hides of the 
people of this Nation? 

Mr. MULTER. This is also going to 
help the unemployment situation. 

Mr. GROSS. Where does the gentle- 
man propose to get the money? 

Mr. MULTER. This is an educational 
project. The gentleman from Ohio says 
this is a part of an educational project. 
It is something which the District needs 
and the country needs. This should be 
a showplace in our country. 

Mr. GROSS. We are already spend- 
ing Federal funds to teach people how 
to fish. We are now spending money to 
rehabilitate the New England fishing 
fleet. 

Mr. MULTER. This is to be used to 
teach the people how to build hatcher- 
ies and produce more fish. 

Mr. GROSS. We know how to build 
hatcheries. ‘There are hatcheries, both 
State and Federal, in the State of Iowa, 
and every other State. If there is to be 
a shortage of fish, that is where the $20 
million should be spent, not on a fish 
tank here in the District. 

Mr. MULTER. This is a part of the 
project the gentleman has just men- 
tioned. 

Mr. GROSS. It is beyond my compre- 
hension that anyone would come in here 
with a bill for $20 million to build an 
aquarium in the District of Columbia 
in view of the staggering expenditures 
for defense, the crisis that we are told 
confronts us, and the huge deficit that 
already stares us in the face. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Iowa has again 
expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to join my 
colleague from Iowa {Mr. Gross] in op- 
posing the enactment of this legislation. 
The bill, H.R. 8181, introduced by Mr. 
Kirwan, and undoubtedly because it has 
his approval, and because he is on the 
Committee on Appropriations, will re- 
ceive a great deal of support. 

True, it is only an authorization, but 
experience tells us that when the ap- 
propriation bill comes along, this au- 
thorization will be cited as a promise to 
make an appropriation. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct a National 
Fisheries Center and Aquarium in the 
District of Columbia. It establishes a 
Board with nine members and will nat- 
urally require the employment at the 
taxpayers’ expense of as many as may 
be necessary to carry out the purpose 
of the bill. 

The last section of the bill authorizes 
the appropriation, believe it or not, and 
I quote, “such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act.” 

Mr. Speaker, I heard something about 
20 million. Was that the figure? 

Mr. GROSS. Twenty million, yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
people and incidentally the Members of 
Congress have been reminded time and 
time again of the great and immediate 
danger which today confronts us. A few 
days ago we were advised by the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and by others, especially by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp], 
a member of that committee, that we 
must go along with additional foreign 
aid to the tune of $4,368,500,000, because 
we were today in greater danger of war 
than ever before. The defense appropri- 
ations already called for $46,662,556,000, 
military construction around $1 billion, 
and AEC, $2,680 million, or about $50,- 
342,556,000. Notwithstanding this threat 
of war that they tell us exists, we have 
spent or will shortly spend $106 billion 
for what is termed “mutual security.” 
We know that the President has called up 
several hundred thousand Reserves, who 
must leave their usual businesses, their 
families, for no one knows how long. 
We know that American troops in Ger- 
many have been sent to Berlin. We 
know that additional contracts calling 
for munitions of war and for national 
defense have been authorized. We 
know that the President demanded and 
got a billion dollars for a trip to the 
moon. Several hundred million for civil 
defense. We who are here day after 
day, know that millions, if not billions, 
are demanded and either authorized or 
appropriated to carry on the President’s 
social program, and to some of us it 
seems not only foolish, but absurd, in 
fact, the height of futility to accept first 
the theory that we are in national dan- 
ger; that our survival is threatened; that 
we must devote every energy; make every 
effort to be prepared to meet an almost 
immediate war and at the same time, 
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spend millions upon millions here at 
home on projects, which, however de- 
sirable, are not immediately necessary. 

If we need, as the President tells us we 
do, billions for national defense, for mis- 
siles, for munitions of war; other mil- 
lions for civil defense; if hundreds of 
thousands are to be called from their 
usual and customary businesses and sur- 
roundings; if additional young men are 
to be drafted, is it good sense to authorize 
the expenditure of $20 million to build a 
huge fish bowl here in some building in 
Washington for someone to look at? I 
can see the wife or mother or child look- 
ing at a fish in the glass tank in an In- 
terior building getting a lot of consola- 
tion while thinking of her husband, 
brother, or father who is either fighting 
abroad or dead because he lacked some- 
thing we did not have money to buy and 
which would have been of help to him. 

If the internationalists, the spenders, 
the giveaway gentlemen continue to 
spend either back door or through the 
Appropriations Committee, unless God 
helps us, we will lose the war—call it 
hot or cold. 

There is a limit and the spenders know 
it but act as though they did not care. 
Their intentions may be good but we all 
have heard that a four-letter word de- 
scribes the place that is paved with good 
intentions. 

In my judgment, it is not only unneces- 
sary, but unsound, and a record vote will 
be asked on this, as well as on other 
similar desirable, but at this time un- 
necessary, expenditures. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my point of order that a quor- 
um is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has already announced that a 
quorum is not present. The gentleman’s 
request comes too late. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GROSS. The question is on en- 
grossment and third reading; is that 
correct? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That 
is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. This vote is not 
on final passage? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This 
vote is not on final passage. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
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as follows: 


Abernethy 
Addabbo 
Addonizio 
Albert 
Alexander 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bass, Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 
Blatnik 
Blitch 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonner 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brooks, Tex. 
Broomfield 
Broyhill 
Burke, Ky. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cannon 
Casey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Clark 
Coad 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Corman 
Curtis, Mass. 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis, 
James C. 
Davis, John W. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derwinski 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dorn 


Dowdy 


Downing 
Doyle 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Everett 
Evins 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Finnegan 
Fisher 
Flood 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazier 


Abbitt 
Adair 
Alger 
Andersen, 
Minn. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barry 
Bates 
Battin 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 


[Roll No. 169] 


YEAS—223 


Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Giaimo 
Grant 
Griffiths 
Hagan, Ga. 
Hagen, Calif. 
Haley 
Halpern 
Hansen 
Harding 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hays 
Hechler 
Herlong 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Huddleston 
Hull 
Ikard, Tex. 
Inouye 
Jennings 
Joelson 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Md. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kelly 
Kilgore 
King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kitchin 
Kowalski 
Landrum 
Lane 
Lankford 
Libonati 
Lindsay 
Loser 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDowell 
McFall 
McMillan 
Machrowicz 
Mack 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
Mathias 
Matthews 
Meader 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 
George P. 
Mills 
Moeller 
Montoya 
Morgan 
Morris 
Mosher 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 


NAYS—120 


Bromwell 
Brown 
Bruce 
Cederberg 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clancy 
Conte 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Derounian 
Dole 
Dominick 
Durno 
Dwyer 
Ellsworth 
Findley 
Pulton 
Garland 
Goodling 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 223, nays 120, not voting 94, 


Murray 
Natcher 

Nix 

Norblad 
O’Brien, Ill. 
O’Hara, Ill. 
O’Hara, Mich. 
Olsen 
Passman 
Patman 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Pike 

Price 
Pucinski 
Randall 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Riehlman 
Riley 
Rivers, Alaska 
Rivers, S.C. 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rutherford 
Ryan 

St. Germain 
Saund 
Saylor 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Selden 
Shipley 
Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 
Smith, Miss. 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Toll 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Tuck 

Udall, Morris K. 
Uliman 
Vanik 

Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Walter 
Watts 
Whalley 
Whitener 
Wickersham 
Williams 
Winstead 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 


Gross 
Gubser 

Hall 

Halleck 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Harvey, Ind. 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Ill. 
Hoffman, Mich. 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Johansen 
Jonas 
Jones, Mo. 
Judd 
Kearns 
Keith 

King, N.Y. 
Knox 
Kunkel 

Kyl 


Laird Pillion Siler 
Langen Poff Smith, Calif. 
Latta Quie Smith, Va. 
Lipscomb Ray Springer 
McDonough Reece Stafford 
McIntire Reifel Taber 
McVey Rhodes, Ariz. Teague, Calif. 
Marshall Roudebush Thomson, Wis. 
Martin, Nebr. Rousselot Tupper 
Mason St. George Utt 
May Schadeberg Van Pelt 
Michel Schenck Wallhauser 
Moorehead, Scherer Weis 

Ohio Schweiker Wharton 
Morse Scranton Widnall 
Nelsen Seely-Brown Wilson, Calif. 
Nygaard Short Wilson, Ind. 
Ostertag Shriver Younger 
Pelly Sibal 

NOT VOTING—94 

Alford Granahan Monagan 
Anfuso Gray Moore 
Bass, N.H. Green, Oreg. Moorhead, Pa. 
Becker Green, Pa. Morrison 
Bow Griffin Norrell 
Boykin Harrison, Va. O’Brien, N.Y. 
Brademas Harvey, Mich. O’Konski 
Brewster Healey O’Neill 
Brooks, La. Hébert Osmers 
Buckley Hemphill Pilcher 
Byrnes, Wis. Henderson Pirnie 
Cahill Ichord, Mo. Poage 
Carey Jarman Powell 
Chamberlain Jensen Rabaut 
Collier Kee Rains 
Cook Keogh Robison 
Cooley Kilburn Santangelo 
Corbett Kilday Shelley 
Cramer Kluczynski Sheppard 
Devine Kornegay Smith, Iowa 
Dulski Lennon Steed 
Farbstein Lesinski Stubblefield 
Fino McSween Teague, Tex. 
Flynt Macdonald Thompson, La. 
Fogarty MacGregor Thornberry 
Ford Mailliard Weaver 
Gallagher Martin, Mass. Westland 
Garmatz Merrow Whitten 
Gilbert Miller, N.Y. Willis 
Glenn Milliken Wright 
Goodell Minshall Zelenko 


So the bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time by title. 

The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 


shire. 


Mr. McSween with Mr. Robison. 
Mr. Harrison of Virginia with Mr. Weaver. 
Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Jensen. 


Mr. Brademas with Mr. Glenn. 

Mrs. Norrell with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Byrnes of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr. 
Becker. 

Mr. Ichord of Missouri with Mr. Devine. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Cramer. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Moorhead of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Fino. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Corbett. 

Mrs. Granahan with Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Henderson with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Kornegay with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 

Mr. Alford with Mr. Westland. 

Mr. Brewster with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Hemphill with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Martin of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Monagan with Mr. Milliken. 

Mr. O’Neill with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Pilcher with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Miller of New York. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana with Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Chamberlain. 


Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore 
The question is on the pas- 


WALTER). 


sage of the bill. 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 208, nays 135, not voting 96, 


as follows: 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Addonizio 
Albert 
Alexander 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Bailey 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bass, Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 
Blatnik 
Blitch 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Breeding 
Brooks, Tex. 
Broomfield 
Broyhill 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cannon 
Casey 
Celler 

Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Clark 

Coad 
Cohelan 
Corbett 
Corman 
Curtis, Mass. 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis, John W. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dominick 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Doyle 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Everett 
Evins 
Fallon 
Pascell 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Finnegan 
Fisher 
Flood 
Frazier 
Friedel 


Abbitt 
Alger 
Andersen, 
Minn. 
Anderson, Til. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barry 
Bates 
Battin 
Beermann 


[Roll No. 170] 
YEAS—208 


Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Giaimo 
Grant 

Gray 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Hagan, Ga. 
Hagen, Calif. 
Harding 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hays 
Hechler 
Herlong 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Huddleston 
Hull 

Ikard, Tex. 
Inouye 
Jennings 
Joelson 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Md. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Ala. 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kearns 
Kelly 
Kilgore 
King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kowalski 
Landrum 
Lane 
Lankford 
Libonati 
Loser 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDowell 
McFall 
McMillan 
Machrowicz 
Mack 
Madden 


NAYS—135 


Belcher 
Bell 

Berry 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bray 
Bromwell 
Brown 
Bruce 
Cederberg 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clancy 
Conte 
Cunningham 
Curtin 


(Mr. 


O’Brien, Il. 
O’Hara, Ill. 
O’Hara, Mich. 
Olsen 
Passman 
Patman 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Pike 


Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rutherford 
Ryan 

St. Germain 
Saund 

Saylor 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 

Selden 
Shipley 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith, Miss. 
Spence 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Toll 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Udall, Morris K. 
Uliman 


Vanik 
Vinson 
Walter 
Watts 
Whalley 
Whitener 
Wickersham 
Winstead 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 
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Goodling McIntire St. George 
Gross McVey Schadeberg 
Haley Marshall Schenck 
Hall Martin, Nebr. Scherer 
Halleck Mason Schweiker 
Halpern Matthews Scranton 
Harrison, Wyo. May Seely-Brown 
Harvey, Ind. Meader Short 
Hiestand Michel Shriver 
Hoeven Minshall Sibal 
Hoffman, Tl. Moorehead, Siler 
Hoffman, Mich. Ohio Smith, Calif. 
Horan Smith, Va. 
Hosmer Moulder Springer 
Johansen Murray Stafford 
Jonas Nelsen Taber 
Jones, Mo, Norblad Teague, Calif. 
Judd Nygaard Thomson, Wis, 
Keith Ostertag Tuck 
King, N.Y. Pelly Tupper 
Kitchin Pillion Utt 
Knox Poff Van Pelt 
Kunkel Quie Van Zandt 
Kyl Ray Wallhauser 
Laird Reece Weis 
Langen Reifel Wharton 
Latta Rhodes, Ariz. Widnall 
Lindsay RiehIman Wilson, Calif. 
Lipscomb Roudebush Wilson, Ind. 
McDonough Rousselot Younger 
NOT VOTING—96 

Alford Glenn Milliken 
Anfuso Goodell Monagan 
Ashbrook Granahan Moore 
Ayres Green, Oreg. Moorhead, Pa. 
Bass, N.H. Green, Pa. Morrison 
Becker Griffin Norrell 
Bow Hansen O’Brien, N.Y. 
Brademas Harrison, Va. O’Konski 
Brewster Harvey, Mich. O'Neill 
Brooks, La. Healey Osmers 
Buckley Hébert Pilcher 
Burke, Ky. Hemphill Pirnie 
Byrnes, Wis. Henderson Poage 
Cahill Ichord, Mo, Powell 
Carey Jarman Rabaut 
Chamberlain Jensen Rains 
Collier Kee Robison 
Colmer Keogh Santangelo 
Cook Kilburn Shelley 
Cooley Kilday Sheppard 
Cramer Kluczynski Smith, Iowa 
Devine Kornegay Stubblefield 
Dulski Lennon Thompson, La. 
Farbstein Lesinski Thornberry 
Fino McSween Weaver 
Flynt Macdonald Westland 
Fogarty MacGregor Whitten 
Ford Mailliard Williams 
Gallagher Martin, Mass. Willis 
Garmatz Merrow Wright 
Gilbert Miller, N.Y. Zelenko 

So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Ayres. 


Mr. McSween with Mr. Pirnie. 


Mr. Harrison of Virginia with Mr. West- 


land. 


Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Ford. 
Mr. Brademas with Mr. Cahill. 

Mrs. Norrell with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Glenn. 


Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Byrnes 


of Wisconsin. 


Mr. Ichord of Missouri with Mr. Ashbrook. 


Mr. Morrison with Mr. Devine. 
Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Robison. 


Mrs. Granahan with Mr. Miller of New 


York. 


Mr. Henderson with Mr. Mailliard. 


Mr. Kornegay with Mr. Harvey of Mich- 


igan. 


Mr. Alford with Mr. Bow. 
Mr. Brewster with Mr. MacGregor. 
Mr. Hemphill with Mr. O’Konski. 
Mr. Lennon with Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. O'Neill with Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Pilcher with Mr. Milliken. 
Mr. Carey with Mr. Fino. 


Mr. Keogh with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 


setts. 


Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Jensen. 
Mr. Gilbert with Mr. Moore. 
Mr. Santangelo with Mr. Goodell. 


Mr. Powell with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Zelenko with Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Dulski with Mr. Becker. 

Mr. O’Brien of New York with Mr. 
Chamberlain. 


Mr. KEARNS changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. EVINS changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the construction of 
a National Fisheries Center and Aquar- 
ium in the District of Columbia and to 
provide for its operation.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





AMENDING DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McMutzan]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H.R. 5968) to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act, as amended, and I yield 
to the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mutter] 
to handle this bill. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill, H.R. 
5968, be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
District of Columbia Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act, approved August 28, 1935 (49 
Stat. 946), as amended (title 46, ch. 3, D.C. 
Code, 1951 edition; 68 Stat. 988), is further 
amended as follows: 

Section 3(c)(1) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“The Board shall maintain a separate ac- 
count for each employer, and shall credit his 
account with all of the contributions paid 
by him after June 30, 1939, with respect to 
employment subsequent to May 31, 1939. 
Each year the Board shall credit to each of 
such accounts having a positive reserve on 
the computation date, the interest earned 
from the Federal Government in the follow- 
ing manner: Each year the ratio of the credit 
balance in each individual account to the 
total of all the credit balances in all em- 
ployer accounts shall be computed as of such 
computation date, and an amount equal to 
the interest credited to the District’s ac- 
count in the unemployment trust fund in 
the Treasury of the United States for the 
four most recently completed calendar quar- 
ters shall be credited prior to the next com- 
putation date on the pro rata basis to all 
employers’ accounts having a credit balance 
on the computation date. Such amount 
shall be prorated to the individual accounts 
in the same ratio that the credit balance in 
each individual account bears to the total of 
the credit balances in all such accounts. In 
computing the amount to be credited to the 
account of an employer as a result of interest 
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earned by funds on deposit in the unem- 
ployment trust fund in the Treasury of the 
United States to the account of the District, 
any voluntary contribution made by an em- 
ployer after June 30 of any year shall not be 
considered a part of the account balance of 
the employer until the next computation 
date occurring after such voluntary contri- 
bution was made. No provision in this sec- 
tion shall in any way be subject to or affected 
by any provisions of the Executive Budget 
Act, as amended. Nothing in this Act shall 
be construed to grant any employer or in- 
dividual in his service prior claims or rights 
to the amounts paid by him into the fund 
either on his own behalf or on behalf of such 
individuals.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3(c) (8) (i) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“If as of the computation date the total 
of all contributions credited to any employ- 
er’s account, with respect to employment 
since May 31, 1939, is in excess of the total 
benefits paid after June 30, 1939, then 
chargeable or charged to his account, such 
excess shall be known as the employer's re- 
serve, and his contribution rate for the en- 
suing calendar year or part thereof shall 
be— 

“(A) 2.7 per centum if such reserve is less 
than 0.6 per centum of his average annual 
payroll; 

“(B) 2 per centum if such reserve equals 
or exceeds 0.6 per centum but is less than 
1.1 per centum of his average annual pay- 
roll; 

“(C) 1.5 per centum if such reserve equals 
or exceeds 1.1 per centum but is less than 
1.6 per centum of his average annual pay- 
roll; 

“(D) 1 per centum if such reserve equals 
or exceeds 1.6 per centum but is less than 
2.1 per centum of his average annual pay- 
roll; 

“(E) 0.5 per centum if such reserve equals 
or exceeds 2.1 per centum but is less than 
2.9 per centum of his average payroll; 

“(F) 0.1 per centum if such reserve equals 
or exceeds 2.9 per centum of his average an- 
nual payroll.” 

Sec. 3. Section 3(c)(8) is amended by 
adding the following: 

“(iv) Any employer, at any time, may 
voluntarily pay into the unemployment com- 
pensation fund an amount in excess of the 
contributions required to be paid under the 
provisions of this Act, and such amount shall 
be forthwith credited to his reserve account. 
His rate of contribution shall be computed, 
or recomputed, as the case may be, with such 
amount included in the calculation. To af- 
fect such employer’s rate of contribution for 
any year, such amount shall be paid not 
later than thirty days following the mailing 
of notice of his rate of contribution for such 
year, and not later than one hundred and 
twenty days after the commencement of 
such year: Provided, That such amount, 
when paid as aforesaid, shall not be refunded 
or used as a credit in the payment of contri- 
butions in whole or in part.” 

Sec, 4. Table A in section 7(b) is amended 
to read as follows: 





“TABLE A 
‘ Basic Minimum 
“Tligh quarter wages weekly qualifying 
(column A) ne: wages 

(column B) | (column C) 
$130.00 to $184_............ $8 $276 
$184.01 to $207............. g 310 
$207.01 to $230............- 10 345 
$230.01 to $253............. 11 379 
$253.01 to $276_............ 12 414 
$276.01 to $299. 13 448 
to 14 483 
15 517 
16 552 
17 586 

18 621 

19 655 
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“TABLE A—Continued 











Basic Minimum 
“High quarter wages weekly qualifying 
(column A) benefit wages 

(column B) | (column C) 
$437.01 to $460...-.-------- $20 $690 
ee 21 724 
ee 22 759 
$506.01 to $529... = 23 793 
$529.01 to $552- 2 24 828 
$552.01 to $575- a 25 862 
$575.01 to $598... a 26 897 
oS a ee 27 931 
$621.01 to $644... .........- 28 966 
$644.01 to $667............-. 29 1,000 
LED 30 1,035 
$690.01 to $744....-.....--- 31 1,116 
$744.01 to $706..........-..- 32 1, 152 
>, eae 33 1, 188 
$792.01 to $816... 34 1, 224 
$816.01 to $840... 35 1, 260 
$840.01 to $900... 36 1, 350 
$000.01 to $925............- 37 1, 387 : 
$925.01 and over--.-....-.-- 38 1, 424 





Section 7, subsection (c), is amended by 
striking the proviso and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “Provided, That if an 
individual during his base period has not 
been paid such an amount, but has been 
paid wages in more than one calendar quar- 
ter totaling not less than the amount ap- 
pearing in column (C) of such table on a 
line which is not more than two lines above 
the line on which such weekly benefit 
amount appears in column (B), he can qual- 
ify for benefit and his weekly benefit amount 
shall be the amount appearing in column 
(B) on the line for which the individual 
qualifies for benefits in column (C) : Provided 
further, That wages received by an individ- 
ual in the period intervening between the 
end of his last base period and the begin- 
ning of his last benefit year and paid by 
employers who were his base period em- 
ployers in such last base period shall not 
be available for benefit purposes in a subse- 
quent benefit year unless he has, subsequent 
to the commencement of such last benefit 
year, received remuneration for personal 
services, whether or not such services were 
performed in employment as defined in this 
Act, in an amount equal to at least ten times 
the weekly benefit amount for which he 
qualifies in such last benefit year. 

“Benefits payable to an individual with 
respect to a week shall be reduced, under 
regulations prescribed by the Board, by any 
amount received with respect to such week 
as a retirement pension or annuity under a 
public or private retirement plan or system 
provided, or contributed to, by any base 
period employer. An amount received with 
respect to a period other than a week shall 
be prorated by weeks. No reduction shall be 
made under this paragraph for (A) any re- 
tirement pension or annuity received by rea- 
son of disability, or (B) any amount re- 
ceived under title II of the Social Security 
Act.” 

Section 7, subsection (f), strike the figure 
“$30” at the end of the first sentence and 
insert the figure “$38.” 

Subsections (a), (b), and (c) of section 
10 are amended to read as follows: 

“(a) An individual who has left his most 
recent work voluntarily without good cause, 
as determined by the Board under regula- 
tions prescribed by it, shall not be eligible for 
benefits. Such disqualification shall con- 
tinue until such time as the claimant can 
demonstrate that he has been paid wages 
for work equivalent to at least eight times 
his weekly benefit amount, following the 
week in which the disqualifying act occurred. 

“(b) An individual who has been dis- 
charged for misconduct occurring in the 
course of his most recent work proved to 
the satisfaction of the Board shall not be 
eligible for benefits. Such disqualification 
shall continue until such time as the claim- 
ant can demonstrate that he has been paid 
wages for work equivalent to at least eight 
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times his weekly benefit amount, following 
the week in which the disqualifying act 
occurred. 

“(c) If an individual otherwise eligible 
for benefits fails, without good cause as de- 
termined by the Board under regulations 
prescribed by it, either to apply for new 
work found by the Board to be suitable when 
notified by any employment office, or to ac- 
ceptable work when offered to him by any 
employment office, his union hiring hall, or 
any employer direct, he shall not be eligible 
for benefits. Such disqualification shall con- 
tinue until such time as the claimant can 
demonstrate that he has been paid wages for 
work equivalent to at least eight times his 
weekly benefit amount, following the week in 
which the disqualifying act occurred. In de- 
termining whether or not work is suitable 
within the meaning of this subsection the 
Board shall consider (1) the physical fitness 
and prior training, experience, and earnings 
of the individual, (2) the distance of the 
place of work from the individual’s place of 
residence, and (3) the risk involved as to 
health, safety, or morals.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 3, line 17, strike out “0.6” and insert 
in lieu thereof “0.8”. 

Page 3, line 19, strike out “0.6” and insert 
in lieu thereof “0.8”; also strike out “1.1” and 
insert in lieu thereof “1.3”. 

Page 3, line 22, strike out “1.1” and insert 
in lieu thereof “1.3”; also strike out “1.6” and 
insert in lieu thereof “1.8”. 

Page 4, line 2, strike out “1.6” and insert 
in lieu thereof “1.8”; also strike out “2.1” and 
insert in lieu thereof “2.8”. 

Page 4, line 5, strike out “2.1” and insert 
in lieu thereof ‘‘2.8”; also strike out “2.9” and 
insert in lieu thereof “3.3”. 

Page 4, line 8, strike out “2.9” and insert 
in lieu thereof “3.3”. 

Page 6, line 23, after the period insert the 
words: “Section 7(d) of said Act approved 
August 28, 1935, as amended (sec. 46-307(d), 
D.C. Code, 1951 ed.), is amended by striking 
‘thirty-three and one-third’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘fifty’ ’’. 

Page 8, line 2, strike out “acceptable” and 
insert in lieu thereof “accept any suitable”. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from New York is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
will amend the District of Columbia Un- 
employment Compensation Act. It is, 
in effect, a revision of that act, the first 
since 1954. The committee had before it 
four different bills seeking to amend this 
act. There was the bill, H.R. 4152, 
which was advocated by the AFL-— 
CIO, speaking for the unions operating 
in the District of Columbia; there was 
H.R. 5968, advocated by the Board of 
Trade of the District of Columbia; the 
bill, H.R. 8715, which was sponsored by 
the District of Columbia Commissioners; 
and the bill, H.R. 5681, which dealt with 
only one of the many matters that are 
covered by the bill now before us. 

The bill reported here is a compromise 
of all of those various measures. Weare 
bringing before the House at this time, 
H.R. 5168, as amended, as the com- 
posite thinking of the committee. We 
concede the bill we bring to the House 
is not as good as some of us think it 
should be. It does go further than others 
wanted. It does work an overall im- 
provement in the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of the District. 
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The maximum that will be allowed 
under this bill, if the law is so amended, 
will be $38 per week as unemployment 
insurance benefits, but in no event more 
than 50 percent of the amount that is 
earned during the base period. 

There are other provisions in the bill 
as reported which are the same as in the 
three overall bills that the committee has 
considered. There is one other provision 
in the bill which will provide in the new 
law, aS amended by the enactment of 
this bill, which is lifted from Public 
Law No. 6 of this Congress. It provides 
that those retiring on pensions who sub- 
sequently become entitled to insurance 
compensation benefits will have those 
benefits reduced by the amount of the 
pension payments. This last provision 
will make the District law the same as 
the overall Federal statute as amended 
by Public Law 6 of this Congress. It re- 
quires a reduction in the amount of the 
insurance benefits to those who subse- 
quent to retirement from public or pri- 
vate enterprise then qualify for insur- 
ance benefits. The insurance benefits 
will be reduced by the amount of the 
pension payments which they have 
earned prior to their becoming entitled 
to these benefits under this law. 

The bill will also permit employers 
to make voluntary contributions to the 
fund which will be credited to their own 
reserve account and thereby let them 
become entitled to a reduction in the 
amount that they must pay in accord- 
ance with existing law. 

There is one other important provi- 
sion and that is to exclude or at least 
try to get at what is called the double 
dip. There have been many objections 
raised to the operation of the present 
law in that some persons would apply for 
benefits immediately after leaving an 
employer and then go back to work only 
for a short enough time to qualify all 
over again and get what has been called 
the so-called double dip. 

This bill will get at that problem in a 
manner which the Commissioners be- 
lieve is satisfactory. 

In some respects, I believe the bill goes 
too far; in other respects it does not go 
far enough. I will be surprised if the 
compromise here recommended is not 
changed in important respects in con- 
ference. 

There have been no _ significant 
changes and specifically none with re- 
spect to benefits paid under the District 
of Columbia unemployment compensa- 
tion law since 1954. During the last 7 
years wages have risen and most States 
have amended their laws to reflect 
changed conditions. The District of Co- 
lumbia unemployment trust fund has 
continued to grow and now exceeds $60 
million, an amount sufficient to pay 
benefits for approximately 10 years 
under the terms of existing law. The 
committee therefore concluded that 
there is a need at this time to increase 
benefits to make them more comparable 
with those paid in the States and to 
stabilize the District of Columbia un- 
employment compensation trust fund 
by making provisions for a small reduc- 
tion in taxes collected from employers. 
There has also been a trend throughout 
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the country to strengthen disqualifica- 
tion provisions and thus deny or reduce 
benefits to those voluntarily removed 
from the labor market. 

The chief features of the bill are as 
follows: 

The amount of taxes which will be 
collected from employers will be mod- 
estly reduced by increasing the amount 
of interest to be credited to their ac- 
counts, by reducing their reserve re- 
quirements for reduced tax rates by one- 
tenth of 1 percent in each bracket, and 
by permitting them to voluntarily pay 
into the unemployment compensation 
fund an amount in excess of the con- 
tribution required to be paid in order to 
qualify for reduced rates. 

The maximum weekly benefits payable 
to a qualified claimant would be in- 
creased from $30 to $38 a week, and the 
maximum potential amount of benefits 
payable to a claimant would be increased 
from 33% percent of earnings during his 
base period to 50 percent of his earnings 
during such period. 

The $38 maximum weekly benefit is a 
27 percent increase over the $30 figure 
adopted in 1954 and which is the current 
maximum benefit amount. The cost-of- 
living increase in the District of Colum- 
bia since 1954 is 10.6 percent. 

The District law currently determines 
the weekly benefit amount at one 
twenty-third of high quarter earnings 
or slightly more than 50 percent of week- 
ly wages in the high quarter. The in- 
creased benefit amounts from $31 to 
$35 are computed at one twenty-fourth 
of high quarter earnings, and those from 
$36 to $38 at one twenty-fifth of high 
quarter earnings. 

The increase in total benefits payable 
from 334 percent to 50 percent of earn- 
ings during the base period will in effect 
increase the duration of benefits for all 
who do not qualify for the maximum 
allowable 26 week period. 

The bill will also allow only two step 
backs in accordance with the practice in 
many States. The effect of this limita- 
tion is to remove from the unemploy- 
ment compensation rolls persons season- 
ally employed for a period of only 2 or 3 
months in the year. 

The bill provides that those who vol- 
untarily quit, who are discharged for 
misconduct, or who refuse suitable work 
shall not be eligible for benefits until 
they have demonstrated their attach- 
ment to the labor market by returning to 
work and earning at least eight times 
their weekly benefit amount. This is 
intended to have the effect of reducing 
abuses under the unemployment com- 
pensation system which have been widely 
publicized in newspapers and magazines. 

The bill provides that benefits will be 
reduced or eliminated for those who have 
just retired under a Federal, District 
of Columbia, or private pension plan. 
Many persons make a practice of filing 
for unemployment compensation bene- 
fits upon retirement and since they are 
generally elderly people it is difficult to 
find jobs for them. Under existing law 
they are entitled to unemployment com- 
pensation benefits if they are actively 
seeking employment. This bill reduces 
unemployment compensation weekly 
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benefit amounts by amounts received as 
a retirement pension or annuity under 
a public or private retirement plan to 
which contributions were made by any 
base period employer except for disabil- 
ity pensions or amounts received under 
title 2 of the Social Security Act. The 
language corresponds with that in Public 
Law 87-6, the Temporary Extended Un- 
employment Compensation Act adopted 
early in this session of Congress. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Virginia is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, as ex- 
plained by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. MULTER] the committee had several 
unemployment compensation bills be- 
fore it for consideration. The bill which 
was reported out is somewhat of a com- 
promise between those bills. It is a mod- 
erate and a reasonable bill. 

There are two outstanding features to 
the bill: The first is that it liberalizes the 
benefits somewhat; and, secondly, it 
tightens up the legislation, or, rather, 
prevents some existing abuses. 

Insofar as benefits are concerned, the 
bill now before us increases unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from a maximum of 
$30 a week to a maximum of $38. There 
was a lot of discussion as to how much 
those benefits should be increased. 
Some would increase the benefits to as 
high as $67 a week, but it represents an 
increase over 1954 of 27 percent, an in- 
crease from $30 to $38. During that 
period of time the increase in the cost of 
living was 10.6 percent, so we are in- 
creasing maximum benefits in this bill 
by two and a half times the amount of 
the increased cost of living since the $30 
limit was placed in the law in 1954. 

So far as comparisons with the neigh- 
boring States of Maryland and Virginia 
are concerned, in the State of Maryland 
the maximum unemployment benefits 
are $35 a week, in Virginia $32. Inci- 
dentally, the average wage in the District 
of Columbia is $94 a week. So when you 
consider this maximum benefit of $38 
plus the fact that it is not subject to 
withholding taxes, income taxes, social 
security taxes, you can see that the ac- 
tual value to the recipient is 25 percent 
more than the $38 a week. 

We also liberalize duration require- 
ments. Under present law benefits ex- 
tend for 26 weeks or to 334% percent of 
the total base period wages. We in- 
creased that to 50 percent of the base 
period wages. 

We also did something to help stabilize 
the workmen’s unemployment compen- 
sation fund. The unemployment com- 
pensation fund has $62 million in it. 
Section 3 provides that an employer may 
voluntarily pay into the fund an amount 
in excess of the contributions required 
to be paid under the provisions of this 
act in order to qualify for a reduced com- 
pensation rate. 

Section 2 also provides a reduction of 
one-tenth of 1 percent in the employer’s 
reserve in each bracket determining his 
contribution rate annually. 
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So far as tightening up is concerned, 
as just pointed out by the gentleman 
from New York, we are making an effort 
to prevent this double dip from occur- 
ring in future. Under existing law an 
employee under unemployment compen- 
sation can draw 26 weeks’ benefit, and 
then go into the following calendar year 
and start drawing unemployment com- 
pensation payments all over again with- 
out having worked at all. We provide 
in this bill that any employee or person 
who quits employment voluntarily or is 
fired for cause or refuses to accept em- 
ployment shall be no longer entitled to 
any benefit under unemployment com- 
pensation legislation until he goes back 
to work and earns eight times his weekly 
benefit. 

It also prevents anyone receiving a 
pension, or who has a pension or an- 
nuity from receiving unemployment 
compensation; or, rather, it states that 
any pension or annuity an employee or 
former employee is receiving is deducted 
from his unemployment compensation 
benefits. 

That is the substance of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any difficulty in 
policing this situation as between Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. BROYHILL. Not insofar as the 
States are concerned, but the testimony 
before the committee showed that there 
were a large number of abuses where an 
employee quit work voluntarily, or 
caused himself to be fired, and went 
down and drew unemployment compen- 
sation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the committee amend- 
ments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time in order 
to ask certain questions of the chair- 
man or someone on the committee. 

First, does the District of Columbia 
Unemployment Compensation Act have 
a@ provision in its whereby people who 
are being retrained can remain on un- 
employment compensation? 

Mr. MULTER. I do not have the 
answer to that question, but I believe 
there is no similar provision in the 
District of Columbia law. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would 
like to take this time to briefly call 
attention to the fact that 10 States— 
Missouri joined them, by the way, re- 
cently, to make it 11 States—do permit 
people to have retraining, if they have 
an obsolete skill, and still remain under 
unemployment insurance. I think that 
is a trend which is a very desirable one, 
and I am hopeful that the other 40 
States will see the wisdom of it. Cer- 
tainly the District of Columbia, in my 
judgment, should look into this and 
follow suit. 

Mr. MULTER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 





| 
| 
| 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The second 
question is—I am pretty sure I know the 
answer to this—v-hether or not you have 
made provision for a temporary exten- 
sion of unemployment insurance during 
a recession. Incidentally, to further 
point it up, California does have such 
a provision. Early this year, when the 
Ways and Means Committee brought out 
the temporary extension of unemploy- 
ment insurance I made some remarks 
calling attention to the fact that we 
have now had enough experience with 
this so that the States should start 
putting that kind of a triggered mecha- 
nism into their permanent law. 

California, I already pointed out, did 
that as a result of their experience in 
1958. I take the floor at this time to call 
attention to that kind of performance 
that I hope the committee will consider 
in the future. 

Mr. MULTER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that we have considered the mat- 
ter in committee. My bill, H.R. 4152, 
called for duration benefits of 39 weeks; 
however, the committee took the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Trade and 
the District Commissioners, which rec- 
ommended that we continue the 26 
weeks. I might point out that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has an unusually good, 
probably the best, record so far as unem- 
ployment is concerned of any other part 
of the country. We have a unique con- 
dition in the District of Columbia where 
unemployment is much less than it is 
anywhere else in the country. This fund 
is now in excess of $60 million, which is 
enough to take care of benefits for 10 
years if no change is made. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The prob- 
lem is this: The 26 weeks, or whatever 
it is, could be properly considered the 
normal period of time it takes a person 
who is out trying to get relocated in a 
new job; but it takes that same reason- 
ably hard-working person a little longer 
to find a job when you have a recession- 
ary condition. That would be true in 
the District of Columbia. It simply says 
that if a recessionary condition exists, 
we recognize it takes more than the 
normal time for people to find jobs, and 
it is triggered into action when and if 
such a condition is found to exist. 

The reason I suggest that the States 
do this is you could have a situation in 
California, for example, and it not exist 
elsewhere. It is not always true that 
this recessionary condition is a national 
situation. It can be regional. 

And, therefore, it ought to become part 
of a permanent mechanism. I think the 
District of Columbia has this good rec- 
ord of which I am aware. I might say, 
however, most States have a similar 
healthy condition with reference to their 
unemployment insurance fund. I have 
forgotten the figures now, but I think 
there is over $1 billion in the unemploy- 
ment reserve funds of the States. So, 
their fiscal condition is good. This 
merely relates to a needed mechanism to 
handle a situation where we have a na- 
tional or a regional or a State recession. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to speak out of order and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent reports by the Commerce Depart- 
ment of this country, to the effect that 
it has authorized trade with Communist 
countries since President Kennedy’s 
July 25 address on the Berlin crisis 
are wholly unconscionable. Not only 
has the Commerce Department increased 
its trade authorizations some 800 per- 
cent in the 3 weeks following the Presi- 
dent’s address as compared to the 3 
weeks preceding it, but a great deal of 
this trade authorization has been with 
the Warsaw Pact countries—the same 
Communist countries that advocated 
and encouraged the closing of the Berlin 
borders. 

The Secretary of Commerce’s answer 
as to why he has authorized such stra- 
tegic shipments as ball bearings, syn- 
thetic rubber, machine tools, locomotives, 
and airplane parts to Communist coun- 
tries is that he has not authorized any- 
thing that the Communists can’t pur- 
chase from our allies or elsewhere. This 
reason, in my opinion, certainly does not 
justify such action. 

In the first place, two wrongs do not 
make a right. Secondly, I question the 
patriotism of such businessmen who 
would sacrifice the security and well be- 
ing of this Nation for a few dollars. 
And, thirdly, if this be true, then our 
allies need to be enlightened. 

This Government’s aid and trade with 
Communist countries is exceedingly 
harmful to the best interests of America 
as well as to the interests of the people 
in the captive nations. 

Such aid and trade assists the Com- 
munist leaders in strengthening their 
oppressive regimes and in consolidating 
their personal dictatorships. It merely 
lengthens and worsens the misery and 
agony of the Communist-ruled people. 

It makes slavery look permanent to 
the people forced to exist under this op- 
pression and it destroys their hopes for 
liberation and their faith in the United 
States as the champion of freedom. 

How can the United States have any 
prestige with these people when our Gov- 
ernment helps and supports these Com- 
munist economies? 

We have heard many impassioned 
pleas the last few weeks that we need 
foreign aid to combat communism and 
Castroism. 

Yet the ICA now has plans to offer 
further foreign aid to some Communist 
countries. 

How do we combat communism by 
offering aid and trade to Communist 
regimes? How do we combat Castroism 
by trading with Cuba? Yes, we are still 
carrying on a voluminous trade with 
Castro’s Cuba, and how do we combat 
Castroism by aiding the same countries 
who are fostering Castroism through 
their trade and aid to Cuba? 

If this administration is sincere in its 
claim to oppose Castroism and commu- 
nism, then certainly it should prove it to 
the American people by curtailing the 
giving of aid to Communist countries and 
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the issuing of export licenses on ship- 
ments to the Warsaw Pact nations. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I would like to commend the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] for his 
constructive remarks in regard to un- 
employment compensation insurance 
and some of the provisions that are in 
effect in my own State of California. 

Mr. Speaker, I support this bill, even 
though it falls far short of what is actu- 
ally needed, because there is such an 
urgent requirement to raise the level of 
benefits payable under the District’s 
unemployment compensation program. 
I would like to add, moreover, that I am 
deeply disturbed and have strong reser- 
vations in regard to some of the overly 
stringent and restrictive provisions of 
this compromise bill. 

Recognizing this, Mr. Speaker, I am 
very hopeful that in future legislation 
we will be able to raise further the bene- 
fit level and to further correct many of 
the undesirable double penalties in the 
present law. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike out the requi- 
site number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask someone what, if 
any, provision does this legislation carry 
as to the time that one seeking unem- 
ployment compensation must remain in 
the District or be a resident of the 
District? 

Mr. MULTER. The matter of resi- 
dence is unimportant. It is a question 
of how long the person is employed. A 
man must work for a base period and 
earn the minimum set up in the statute 
before he can qualify. He cannot qualify 
by quitting his job. He must not be fired 
for cause. He does not qualify if he quits 
voluntarily. He must be out of a job 
through no fault. of his own; there is no 
work for him. Then he must report 
weekly. Then if there is any work avail- 
able he must take the job. If he meets 
those conditions, he qualifies. It does not 
matter where he lives provided he has 
earned compensation sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the statute. Those 
earnings must be had within the District 
of Columbia in order to qualify under 
this statute. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. If I seek unemployment 
benefits, how long must I have been a 
resident of the District of Columbia be- 
fore I qualify? 

Mr. MULTER. Residence in the Dis- 
trict, as I understand it, has nothing to 
do with the question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. My 
question is, do I have to be a resident of 
the District to qualify ? 

Mr. MULTER. You might have 
worked in California a sufficient time to 
earn your benefits. If you then go into 
the District you will receive those bene- 
fits but they will be charged to your em- 
ployer where you last worked. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
the gentleman mean that if I qualify 
under Michigan law I can come here and 
I will be qualified here if employment 
fails? 
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Mr. MULTER. You qualify but your 
benefits will be charged against the em- 
ployer in the district where you worked. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I want 
to know only one thing; that is, how long 
must I live in the District before I quali- 
fy? That is all I want to know. I under- 
stand my record in another State is the 
answer. 

Mr.MULTER. Iam trying to say that 
residence has nothing to do with qualifi- 
cation. Your earnings qualify you and 
not your residence. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
what I wanted to know. Thank you. I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 544. Joint resolution making con- 


tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1962, and for other purposes. 





CONSOLIDATE POLICE AND MUNICI- 
PAL COURTS OF DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H.R. 5831) to amend section 
11 of the act of April 1, 1942—56 Stat. 
197, chapter 207; District of Columbia 
Code, 1951 edition, section 11-776—be- 
ing an act to “consolidate the police court 
of the District of Columbia and the mu- 
nicipal court of the District of Columbia, 
to create the municipal court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to create the municipal 
court of appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; in order 
to modify the retirement benefits of the 
judges of the municipal court for the 
District of Columbia, the municipal court 
of appeals for the District of Columbia, 
and the juvenile court of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 11 of the Act of April 1, 1942 (56 Stat. 
197, ch. 207; D.C. Code, 1951 edition, sec. 
11-776) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 11. (a) Any judge of the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia, any judge 
of the municipal court of appeals for the 
District of Columbia, as established by sub- 
chapter II and this subchapter, or any judge 
of the juvenile court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, may hereafter retire after having 
served as a judge of such court for a period 
or periods aggregating ten years or more, 
whether continuously or not. Any judge 
who so retires shall receive annually in equal 
monthly installments, during the remainder 
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of his life, a sum equal to such proportion 
of the salary received by such judge at the 
date of such retirement as the total of his 
aggregate years of service bears to the period 
of thirty years, the same to be paid in the 
same manner as the salary of such judge. 
In no event shall the sum received by any 
judge hereunder be in excess of the salary 
of such judge at the date of such retirement. 
In computing the years of service under this 
section, service in either the police court of 
the District of Columbia or the municipal 
court of the District of Columbia, or the 
juvenile court of the District of Columbia, 
as heretofore constituted, shall be .ncluded 
whether or not such service be continuous. 
The terms ‘retire’ and ‘retirement’ as used 
in this section shall mean and include re- 
tirement, resignation, or failure of reappoint- 
ment upon the expiration of the term of 
office of an incumbent. 

“(b) Any judge of the municipal court 
for the District of Columbia, any judge of 
the municipal court of appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and any judge of the 
juvenile court of the District of Columbia 
may hereafter retire after having served 
five years or more having become perma- 
nently disabled from performing his duties. 

“Such judge may retire for disability by 
furnishing to the Attorney General of the 
United States a certificate of disability signed 
by a duly licensed physician. A judge who 
retires under this subsection shall receive 
the same rate of retirement compensation 
as that provided in subsection (a) hereof. 

“(c) Any judge receiving retirement salary 
under the provisions hereof may be called 
upon by the chief judge of the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia or the 
chief judge of the municipal court of ap- 
Ppeals for the District of Columbia, to per- 
form such judicial duties as may be re- 
quested of him in either of said courts, or 
in the juvenile court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, but in any event no such retired 
judge shall be required to render such service 
for more than ninety days in any calendar 
year after such retirement. In case of ill- 
ness or disability precluding the rendering 
of such service such judge shall be fully 
relieved of any such duty during such ill- 
ness or disability. 

“(d)(1) Any judge of any of the courts 
herein named, may by written election filed 
with the Comptroller General of the United 
States within six months after the date on 
which he takes office (or within six months 
after the enactment of this section) bring 
himself within the purview of this section. 

“(2) There shall be deducted and withheld 
from the salary of each judge electing to 
bring himself within the purview of this 
section a sum equal to 3 per centum of such 
judge’s salary, including salary paid after 
retirement under the provisions of this sec- 
tion. The amounts so deducted and with- 
held from the salary of each such judge 
shall, in accordance with such procedure as 
may be prescribed by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of a fund to be known as the ‘District of 
Columbia judicial survivors annuity fund’ 
and said fund is appropriated for the pay- 
ment of annuities, refunds, and allowances 
as provided by this section. Every judge who 
elects to bring himself within the purview 
of this section shall be deemed thereby to 
consent and agree to the deductions from 
his salary as provided in this subsection, and 
payment less such deductions shall be a 
full and complete discharge and acquittance 
of all claims and demands whatsoever for all 
judicial services rendered by such judge dur- 
ing the period covered by such payment, ex- 
cept the right to the benefits to which he or 
his survivors shall be entitled under the pro- 
visions of this section. 

“(3) Each judge who has elected to bring 
himself within the purview of this section 
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shall deposit, with interest at 4 per centum 
per annum to December 31, 1947, and 3 per 
centum per annum thereafter, compounded 
on December 31 of each year, to the credit 
of the judicial survivors annuity fund 
created by this section a sum equal to 3 per 
centum of his salary received for service as 
a judge of any of the five courts referred to 
in subsection (a), salary received after re- 
tirement, and of his basic salary, pay, or 
compensation for services as a Senator, 
Representative, Delegate, or Resident Com- 
missioner in Congress and for any other 
civilian service within the purview of section 
2253 of title 5, United States Code. Such in- 
terest shall not be required for any period 
during which the judge was separated from 
all such service and was not receiving salary 
under this section. Each judge may elect to 
make such deposits in installments during 
the continuance of his judicial service in 
such amounts and under such conditions as 
may be determined in each instance by the 
Comptroller General of the United States: 
Notwithstanding the failure of a judge to 
make such deposit, from credit under para- 
graph (15) of this subsection: Provided, 
That no deposit shall be required from a 
judge for any service rendered prior to Au- 
gust 1, 1920, or for any honorable service in 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard of the United States. 

(4) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
invest from time to time, in interest- 
bearing securities of the United States or 
Federal farm loan bonds, such portions of 
the ‘District of Columbia judicial survivors 
annuity fund’ as in his judgment may not 
be immediately required for the payment of 
annuities, refunds, and allowances as pro- 
vided in this section. The income derived 
from such investments shall constitute a 
part of said fund for the purpose of paying 
annuities and of carrying out the provisions 
of paragraphs (6), (7), (9), and (10) of this 
subsection. 

“(5) The amount deposited by or de- 
ducted and withheld from the salary of each 
judge electing to bring himself within the 
purview of this section for credit to the 
‘District of Columbia judicial survivors an- 
nuity fund’ created by this section cover- 
ing service from and after August 1, 1920, 
shall be credited to an individual account of 
such judge. 

(6) If any judge who has elected to 
bring himself within the purview of this 
section resigns from office otherwise than 
under the provisions of this section, the 
amount credited to his individual account 
together with interest at 4 per centum per 
annum to December 81, 1947, and 3 per cen- 
tum per annum, thereafter, compounded on 
December 31 of each year, to the date of his 
relinquishment of office, shall be returned 
to him. 

“(7) In case any judge who has elected 
to bring himself within the purview of this 
subsection shall die while in office (whether 
in regular active service or retired from 
such service under the provisions of this 
section), after having rendered at least five 
years of civilian service computed as pre- 
scribed in paragraph (15) of this subsection 
for the last five years of which the salary 
deductions provided for by paragraph (2) 
of this subsection or the deposits required 
by paragraph (3) of this subsection have 
actually been made— 

“(A) If such judge is survived by a widow 
but not by a dependent child, there shall be 
paid to such widow an annuity beginning 
with the day of the death of the judge or 
following the widow’s attainment of the 
age of fifty years, whichever is later, in an 
amount computed as provided in paragraph 
(14) of this subsection; or 

“(B) if such judge is survived by a widow 
and a dependent child or children, there 
shall be paid to such widow an immediate 
annuity in an amount computed as provided 
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in paragraph (14) of this subsection and 
there shall also be paid to or on behalf of 
each such child an immediate annuity equal 
to one-half the amount of the annuity of 
such widow, but not to exceed $900 per 
year divided by the number of such children 
or $360 per year, whichever is lesser; or 

“(C) if such judge leaves no surviving 

widow or widower but leaves a surviving de- 
pendent child or children, there shall be 
paid to or on behalf of each such child an 
immediate annuity equal to the amount 
of the annuity to which such widow would 
have been entitled under paragraph (A) of 
this subsection had she survived, but not 
to exceed $480 per year. 
The annuity payable to a widow under this 
subsection shall be terminable upon her 
death or remarriage. The annuity payable 
to a child under this subsection shall be 
terminable upon (1) his attaining the age 
of eighteen years, (2) his marriage, or (3) 
his death, whichever first occurs except that 
if such child is incapable of self-support by 
reason of mental or physical disability his 
annuity shall be terminable only upon death, 
marriage, or recovery from such disability 
after attaining the age of eighteen years. 
In case of the death of a widow of a judge 
leaving a dependent child or children of 
the judge surviving her the annuity of 
such child or children shall be recomputed 
and paid as provided in subparagraph (C) 
of this paragraph. In any case in which 
the annuity of a dependent child, under 
this subsection, is terminated, the annuities 
of any remaining dependent child or chil- 
dren, based upon the service of the same 
judge, shall be recomputed and paid as 
though the child whose annuity was so 
terminated had not survived such judge. 

“(8) As used in this section— 

“(A) The term ‘widow’ means a surviv- 
ing wife of an individual who either (1) shall 
have been married to such individual for at 
least two years immediately preceding his 
death or (2) is the mother of issue by such 
marriage, and who has not remarried. 

“(B) The term ‘dependent child’ means an 

unmarried child, including a dependent step- 
child or an adopted child, who is under 
the age of eighteen years or who because 
of physical or mental disability is incapable 
of self-support. 
Questions of dependency and disability aris- 
ing under this section shall be determined 
by the Comptroller General of the United 
States. The Comptroller General may order 
or direct at any time such medical or other 
examinations as he shall deem necessary to 
determine the facts relative to the nature 
and degree of disability of any dependent 
child who is an annuitant or applicant for 
annuity under this section, and may suspend 
or deny any such annuity for failure to sub- 
mit to any examination. 

“(9) In any case in which (a) a judge 
who has elected to bring himself within the 
purview of this section shall die while in 
Office (whether in regular active service or 
retired from such service under the provi- 
sions of this section) before having rendered 
five years of civilian service computed as pre- 
scribed in paragraph (15) of this subsection, 
or after having rendered five years of such 
civilian service but without a survivor or 
survivors entitled to annuity benefits pro- 
vided by paragraph (7) of this subsection, 
or (b) the right of all persons entitled to 
annuity under paragraph (7) of this sub- 
section based on the service of such judge 
shall terminate before a valid claim there- 
for shall have been established, the total 
amount credited to an individual account 
of such judge, with interest at 4 per centum 
per annum to December 31, 1947, and 3 per 
centum per annum, thereafter, compounded 
on December 31 of each year, to the date of 
the death of such judge, shall be paid, upon 
the establishment of a valid claim therefor, 
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to the person or persons surviving at the 
date title to the payment arises, in the fol- 
lowing order of precedence, and such pay- 
ment shall be a bar to recovery by any other 
person: 

“First, to the beneficiary or beneficiaries 
whom the judge may have designated by a 
writing received by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States prior to his death; 

“Second, if there be no such beneficiary, to 
the widow of such judge; 

“Third, if none of the above, to the child 
or children of such judge and the descend- 
ants of any deceased children by representa- 
tion; 

“Fourth, if none of the above, to the par- 
ents of such judge or the survivor of them; 

“Fifth, if none of the above, to the duly 
appointed executor or administrator of the 
estate of such judge; 

“Sixth, if none of the above, to such other 
next of kin of such judge as may be deter- 
mined by the Comptroller General of the 
United States to be entitled under the laws 
of the domicile of such judge at the time 
of his death. 


Determination as to the widow or child of 
a judge for the purposes of this subsection 
shall be made by the Comptroller General of 
the United States without regard to the 
definition of these terms stated in subsection 
(8) of this section. 

(10) In any case in which the annuities 
of all persons entitled to annuity based upon 
the service of a judge shall terminate before 
the aggregate amount of annuity paid equals 
the total amount credited to the individual 
account of such judge, with interest at 4 
per centum per annum to December 81, 1947, 
and 3 per centum per annum thereafter, 
compounded on December 31 of each year, 
to the date of the death of such judge, the 
difference shall be paid, upon establishment 
of a valid claim therefor, in the order of 
precedence prescribed in paragraph (9) of 
this subsection. 

“(11) Any accrued annuity remaining un- 
paid upon the termination (other than 
death) of the annuity of any person based 
upon the service of a judge shall be paid 
to such person. Any accrued annuity re- 
maining unpaid upon the death of any per- 
son receiving annuity based upon the service 
of a judge shall be paid, upon establishment 
of a valid claim therefor, in the following 
order of precedence: 

“First, to the duly appointed executor or 
administrator of the estate of such person; 

“Second, if there is no such executor or 
administrator payment may be made, after 
the expiration of thirty days from the date 
of the death of such person, to such indi- 
vidual or individuals as may appear in the 
judgment of the Comptroller General of the 
United States to be legally entitled thereto, 
and such payments shall be a bar to recovery 
by any other individual. 

(12) Where any payment under this sec- 
tion is to be made to a minor or to a person 
mentally incompetent or under other legal 
disability adjudged by a court of competent 
jurisdiction, such payment may be made to 
the person who is constituted guardian or 
other fiduciary by the law of the jurisdiction 
wherein the claimant resides or is otherwise 
legally vested with the care of the claimant 
or his estate. Where no guardian or other 
fiduciary of the person under legal disability 
has been appointed under the laws of the 
jurisdiction wherein the claimant resides, 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
shall determine the person who is otherwise 
legally vested with the care of the claimant 
or his estate. 

(13) Annuities granted under the terms 
of this section shall accrue monthly and 
shall be due and payable in monthly install- 
ments on the first business day of the month 
following the month or other period for 
which the annuity shall have accrued. 
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None of the moneys mentioned in this sec- 
tion shall be assignable, either in law or in 
equity, or subject to execution, levy, attach- 
ment, garnishment, or other legal process. 

“(14) The annuity of the widow of a judge 
who has elected to bring himself within the 
purview of this section shall be an amount 
equal to the sum of (1) 1% per centum of 
the average annual salary received by such 
judge for judicial service and any other prior 
allowable service during the last five years 
of such service prior to his death, or retire- 
ment from office under this section, multi- 
plied by the sum of his years of judicial 
service, his years of prior allowable service 
as a Senator, Representative, Delegate or 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, his years 
of prior allowable service performed as a 
member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, and his years, not exceeding fifteen, 
of prior allowable service performed as an 
employee described in section 2259(b) (for- 
merly section 698(g)) of title 5, United 
States Code and (2) three-fourths of 1 per 
centum of such average annual salary multi- 
plied by his years of any other prior allowable 
service, but such annuity shall not exceed 
37144 per centum of such average annual 
salary and shall be further reduced in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (3) of this subsec- 
tion, if applicable. 

“(15) Subject to the provisions of para- 
graph (3) of this subsection, the years of 
service of a judge which are allowable as the 
basis for calculating the amount of the an- 
nuity of his widow shall include his years of 
service as a judge of one of the five courts 
herein named (whether in regular active 
service or retired from such service under this 
section), his years of service as a Senator, 
Representative, Delegate, or Resident Com- 
missioner in Congress, his years of active 
service as a member of the Armed Forces of 
the United States not exceeding five years in 
the aggregeate and not including any such 
service for which credit is allowed for the 
purposes of retirement or retired pay under 
any other provision of law, and his years of 
any other civilian service within the purview 
of section 2253 of title 5, United States Code. 

“(16) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed to prevent a widow eligible 
therefor from simultaneouly receiving an an- 
nuity under this section and any annuity to 
which she would otherwise be entitled under 
any other law without regard to this section, 
but in computing such other annuity, service 
used in the computation of her annuity 
under this section shall not be credited. 

“(e) Nothing contained in this section shall 
be construed to prevent a judge eligible 
therefor from simultaneously receiving his 
retirement compensation under this section 
and any annuity to which he would other- 
wise be entitled under any other law without 
regard to this section, but in computing such 
annuity, service used in the computation of 
retirement compensation under this section 
shall not be credited: Provided, however, 
That nothing contained in this section shall 
be construed to prevent a judge from electing 
to waive the provisions of this section re- 
garding retirement compensation and credit- 
ing service hereunder in computing his an- 
nuity under any annuity to which he would 
otherwise be entitled, under any other law 
without regard to this section.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, lines 5 and 6, strike “subchapter 
II and this subchapter” and insert in lieu 
thereof “this Act.” 

Page 2, line 16, insert the following im- 
mediately before the period: “Provided, That 
if any such judge shall voluntarily retire, 
other than for permanent disability, after 
ten or more years of service in the aggregate 
in such court or courts, his retirement sal- 
ary shall not commence until he shall have 
reached the age of fifty-five years.” 
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Page 3, line 3, add the following sentence: 

“The term ‘voluntarily retire’, as used in 
this section, shall not be deemed to include 
retirement by reason of failure of reappoint- 
ment to any such court or courts.” 

Page 3, line 14; page 15, lines 18 and 22, 
strike “compensation” and insert in lieu 
thereof “salary”. 

Page 4, immediately succeeding line 3, in- 
sert the following title: 

“Annuities to Widows and Surviving 
Children of Judges.” 

Strike the terms “Comptroller General of 
the United States” and “Comptroller Gen- 
eral” wherever they appear in the bill and 
insert in lieu thereof “Commissioners”’. 

Strike “section” and insert in lieu thereof 
“subsection” on page 4, lines 9, 12, 21, and 
23; page 5, lines 7 and 11; page 6, lines 16 
and 23; page 7, lines 1 and 4; page 9, lines 
11 and 23; page 10, lines 3 and 7; page 11, 
line 24; page 13, lines 3, 16, and 24; page 15, 
lines 9, 11, 13, and 15. 

Page 4, line 4, insert the following im- 
mediately after the word “named”: “, or any 
judge retired prior to the enactment of this 
amendment.” 

Page 4, line 7, after the word “office” in- 
sert, or is “reappointed to office,”. 

Page 4, line 21, insert the following after 
the period therein: 

“If, at any time, the balance in such 
fund is not sufficient to pay current obli- 
gations arising pursuant to the provisions 
of this subsection, there is authorized to 
be appropriated to such fund, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the District of Columbia 
not otherwise appropriated, such funds as 
may be necessary to pay such current ob- 
ligations. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prepare the estimates of the annual 
appropriation required to be made to the 
‘District of Columbia judicial survivors an- 
nuity fund’, and shall make actuarial valu- 
ations of such fund at intervals of 5 years, 
or more often if deemed necessary by the 
Secretary of the 

Page 9, line 25, strike “he” and insert in 
lieu thereof ‘ 

Page 11, line me. strike “subsection (8)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “paragraph (8) 
of subsection (d)”. 

Page 14, line 1, strike “144” and insert in 
lieu thereof “144”. 

Insert the following new paragraph im- 
mediately after paragraph “16”, page 15: 

“(17) Wherever used in this section the 
term ‘Commissioners’ shall mean the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
or their designated agent.” 

Page 16, line 2, strike the phrase “his 
annuity under”. 

Page 16, line 4, strike the period and quota- 
tion marks after “section” and insert there- 
after “; nor shall anything contained in this 
section or in any other law be construed to 
require a judge eligible therefor to elect to 
waive either the provisions of this section 

retirement compensation and an- 
nuities or the provisions of any other law 
relating to retirement compensation or an- 
nuities prior to the date of his retirement.” 

Add the following section to the bill: 

“Sec. 2. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall preclude the continued application of 
the provisions of the original section 11 of 
the Act approved April 1, 1942 (56 Stat. 197), 
to any judge retired pursuant to the provi- 
sions of such original section. 

“Sec. 3. This Act shall be effective on and 
after the first day of the first month follow- 
ing its approval.” 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of H.R. 5831 is to provide a more 
equitable and realistic retirement law 
for the judges of the several municipal 
courts of the District of Columbia. 

Present law—section 11 of the act 
approved April 1, 1942, 56 Stat. 197; sec- 
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tion 11-776; D.C. Code, 1951 edition— 
does not permit the retirement of a judge 
coming under its provisions until he has 
served a minimum of 20 years on the 
bench. The committee is of the opinion 
that such minimum service requirement 
should be reduced to 10 years, because 
the majority of appointments to such 
courts are for a 10-year period. 

Other than the provisions in the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, there is no pro- 
vision in existing law providing disabil- 
ity retirement for such judges or for 
annuities for widows or children of such 
judges. The committee is of the opinion 
that such provisions should be con- 
tained in the present judge’s retirement 
law because most current retirement 
laws contain such realistic and equitable 
provisions. 

The bill corrects these present law in- 
adequacies one, by reducing the mini- 
mum required service on the bench for 
retirement from 20 years to 10 years, 
while keeping the present law computa- 
tion ratio of retirement salary, one- 
thirtieth of a judge’s salary at the time 
of retirement for each year served on 
the bench, but not to exceed 100 percent 
of such salary; two, by providing that 
a judge, after 5 years or more of service, 
may retire for disability of a per- 
manent nature and he shall receive a 
retirement salary computed in accord- 
ance with the above ratio; and three, by 
providing that survivorship benefits may 
be granted to any judge who elects to 
come within the purview of the subsec- 
tion authorizing such benefits. The rate 
of contribution, annuities, and related 
provisions of such subsection are sub- 
stantially the same as those contained 
in the current retirement act for Fed- 
eral judges—title 28, United States Code, 
section 376. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
these objectives should be incorporated 
in the present law relating to the retire- 
ment of judges in order to insure the 
continued availability of men and wom- 
en of the highest caliber to fill the ju- 
dicial positions in the several municipal 
courts of the District of Columbia. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





CONSTRUCTION OF RAILROAD SID- 
ING, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
8466) to authorize the construction of 
a railroad siding in the vicinity of Tay- 
lor Street NE., District of Columbia, 
and ask that the bill be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, sub- 
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ject to sections 2 and 3, the Baltimore and 

Ohio Railroad Company is hereby authorized 
to construct in the District of Columbia a 
single siding which shall start at a point 
on such company’s metropolitan branch 
track approximately three hundred and forty 
feet north of the centerline of Taylor Street 
Northeast and shall run from such point 
in a southerly direction (a) across the 
southwest corner of the unpaved right-of- 
way of the southern terminus of Porto Rico 
Avenue, (b) under the viaduct in Taylor 
Street, (c) into parcel 134/99, and (d) south 
along parcel 134/99 to serve parcels 134/102, 
134/100, 134/103, and 134/101. 

Sec. 2. The siding authorized to be con- 
structed by the first section shall cross the 
southwest corner of the unpaved right-of- 
way of the southern terminus of Porto Rico 
Avenue and shall pass under the viaduct in 
Taylor Street in accordance with plans ap- 
proved in advance of such construction by 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia and subject to the terms and con- 
ditions of a permit by said Commissioners 
for the construction of said siding. 

Sec. 3. Congress reserves the right to alter, 
amend, or repeal this Act. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Is any cost to the Federal Government 
entailed in this bill? 

Mr. McMILLAN. No, because this is 
only to give permission for the construc- 
tion of the siding. 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. to 
construct in the District of Columbia a 
single railroad siding to serve facilities 
on private property. It will be on pri- 
vate property, except where it crosses the 
southwest corner of the unpaved right- 
of-way of the southern terminus of 
Porto Rico Avenue and Taylor Street. 

This legislation is necessary because 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, absent congressional authori- 
zation, do not have the authority to per- 
mit a railroad siding to cross a public 
street. Under the terms of the bill the 
siding will be constructed in accordance 
with plans to be approved by the Com- 
missioners in advance of the construc- 
tion and subject to the terms and con- 
ditions of a permit issued by them. 

The committee is advised that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has no objection to the 
enactment of this legislation. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
concludes the District of Columbia busi- 
ness. 





EARL GUPTON 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H.R. 6453) for the relief of 
Earl Gupton, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment as follows: 


Page 1, line 11, after “Act” insert: “in 
excess of 10 per centum thereof.” 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 
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Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, this is a bill that 
ordinarily would come up on the Private 
Calendar? 

Mr. LANE. No; this is a bill that was 
on the Private Calendar, that passed the 
House and went to the Senate, and which 
the Senate has amended. I am asking 
unanimous consent that the House con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





U.S. DISPLAY CORPORATION 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H.R. 5179) for the relief 
of the U.S. Display Corporation, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Line 11, after “claim” insert “: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to, or received by, 
any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

: The Senate amendment was concurred 
n. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 

the table. 





MEMBERS OF UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H.R. 6244) for the relief 
of certain members of the uniformed 
services erroneously in receipt of family 
separation allowances, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “That the mem- 
bers” and insert: ‘“‘That members and former 
members”. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act 
for the relief of certain members and former 
members of the uniformed services errone- 
ously in receipt of family separation allow- 
ances.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in, 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





ERADICATION OF HOG CHOLERA 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 435 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 7176) to provide for a national hog 
cholera eradication program. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill, 
and shall continue not to exceed one hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five-min- 
ute rule. At the conclusion of the consid- 
eration of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown], and yield myself such time 
as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 435 
makes in order the consideration of the 
bill H.R. 7176. This is a bill to provide 
for a national hog cholera eradication 
program. The bill calls for 1 hour of 
general debate and is an open rule. I 
would hope that the House would see fit 
to adopt House Resolution 435. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman from California, my colleague 
on the Committee on Rules [Mr. SIsx], 
has so ably explained, this resolution 
makes in order the consideration of H.R. 
7176 under an open rule, 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate. The bill itself is for the 
purpose of providing for a national hog 
cholera eradication program. This 
measure is of great interest to a great 
many farmers of the Nation. It is my 
understanding that at the present time, 
the loss to our farmers and to our na- 
tional economy generally, as the result 
of the spread of hog cholera is about 
$50 million a year. 

Some 36 States, if I remember cor- 
rectly, already have laws dealing rather 
effectively with the eradication of hog 
cholera and, especially, the prevention 
of shipment, or use of, live cholera serum 
in the treatment of hogs, which some- 
times unavoidably spreads the disease 
rather than eradicates it. 

This program, as I understand it, 
would come under the supervision and 
direction of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and would cost approximately an 
estimated $4 million for the first year, 
with reduced amounts in the succeeding 
years. It is the belief of the experts that 
in anywhere from 4 or 5 or, perhaps, 6 
years time, hog cholera could be entirely 
eliminated in this country. 

It is my opinion this is the type of leg- 
islation this Congress should consider be- 
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cause, for a very small expenditure, a 
large saving can be made to the farm- 
ers of America and to our national econ- 
omy generally. The health of the Na- 
tion’s livestock and, especially, the health 
of the American people would be pro- 
tected as the result of the enactment of 
this legislation. There would be a ben- 
efit spring from the enactment of this 
bill far beyond the cost involved. It 
would not be a waste of public funds, or 
even an expenditure of public funds, but 
rather, in the end, it would be an in- 
vestment which would actually bring 
great monetary, as well as. other, 
returns. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time and yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7176) to provide for a 
national hog cholera eradication pro- 
gram. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 7176, with 
Mr. Uttman in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, for a number of years 
I have been interested in the legislation 
before us today. Briefly, this bill pro- 
vides that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has control over the production 
and distribution of virulent hog cholera 
virus in order to control the spread of 
the most costly and destructive disease 
to the swine industry of this Nation. 
For more than 40 years, the use of this 
type virus with serum has been common 
practice in an effort to control the dis- 
ease. However, the use of this type 
virus has continued to perpetuate and 
disseminate the disease throughout the 
country. The great majority of those 
interested in the production of swine in 
this Nation now realize that modern 
methods of immunization have made the 
use of live virus obsolete. I take pride 
in the fact that the State of Alabama 
took the lead in 1951 in this legislation 
to prohibit the use of live virus in that 
State. So satisfactory are the modified 
virus vaccines that the use of live virus 
vaccines are now prohibited or strictly 
regulated in 38 States and Puerto Rico. 

This matter was first called to my at- 
tention in 1957 by the State veterinarian 
of Alabama, Dr. J. G. Milligan, who was 
at that time president of the US. Live- 
stock Sanitary Association and an ac- 
knowledged authority upon such mat- 
ters. I, therefore, at his suggestion in- 
troduced legislation to outlaw the use 
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of live virus. So, today the legislation is 
before us, which is the first major step 
in the eventual eradication of hog chol- 
era throughout the Nation. It comes to 
you with the support of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, the 
National Farmers Union, the National 
Grange, the National Swine Growers 
Council, the National Livestock Pro- 
ducers Association, the American Meat 
Institute, the National Association of 
State Departments of Agriculture, Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc., and the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association. 
In addition thereto, various farmer and 
swine organizations throughout the Na- 
tion have endorsed its merits. 

It is estimated that hog cholera costs 
American farmers $40 to $60 million 
each year. The hog growers and 
veterinarians throughout the Nation now 
realize that this costly disease is totally 
unnecessary. However, it cannot be 
eradicated as long as live virus is per- 
mitted to be used in a few of the States. 
The legislation is badly needed and long 
overdue. Hog cholera is the No. 1 killer 
of hogs in the United States. If we are 
to take advantage of international mar- 
kets, it is necessary that this legislation 
be enacted because the movement of pork 
products in the foreign markets is 
restricted because of the hog cholera sit- 
uation. Among the nations restricting 
imports are Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, New Zealand, Sweden, and the 
United Kingdom. 

This legislation simply provides that 
the Secretary will have authority to pro- 
hibit the interstate movement of live 
hog cholera virus and that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would be given au- 
thority to cooperate with the various 
States in carrying out an eradication pro- 
gram. Under such a program, the Fed- 
eral Government could pay up to 50 per- 
cent of the indemnity in cases where a 
hog had to be slaughtered in order to 
eradicate the disease. 

This is must legislation—may I repeat, 
long overdue—and one which will cost 
little in proportion to the good that it 
will achieve. 

FURTHER BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON HOG 
CHOLERA 


Hog cholera is a disease that attacks 
swine only. It is infectious, contagious, 
and nearly always fatal—fewer than 1 
or 2 percent of the pigs that get it 
survive. 

Hog cholera is acute. Cholera-strick- 
en pigs are usually unmistakenly and 
severely ill and they usually die within 4 
to 10 days after the first signs of sickness 
appear. 

Hog cholera is found throughout the 
entire United States, but is most com- 
mon in areas where there are many hogs. 
A few hogs may be naturally immune, 
but from a practical viewpoint all hogs 
in the United States that have not been 
immunized against hog cholera are sus- 
ceptible to it—regardless of size, age, 
breed, color, sex, and the season of the 
year. Vaccines and serum, currently 
available for immunizing hogs against 
cholera, are not 100 percent effective on 
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the average, they are between 85 percent 
and 95 percent effective, when they are 
properly administered. 

Hog cholera costs the Nation’s swine 
producers between $40 and $60 million a 
year because of death losses on the farm, 
condemnations at slaughter, and the 
continuing expense of vaccination. The 
loss figures do not include the loss of 
potential foreign markets for U.S. pork 
and pork products. Eleven countries ban 
or restrict imports from this country be- 
cause of hog cholera. The United King- 
dom, for example, imports a billion 
pounds of pork a year, but very little U.S. 
pork. The United Kingdom’s pork-im- 
port-certificate requirements cannot be 
reasonably met in this country because 
of hog cholera. 

Serious epidemics of hog cholera oc- 
curred in the United States in 1887, 1896, 
1913-14, and 1926, which seems to in- 
dicate that the disease occurs in cycles. 
How the disease will manifest itself in 
the future cannot be predicted because 
first, some hog raisers vaccinate and 
some do not—about 60 percent do not— 
and second, the uneven patterns of vac- 
cinations may have upset the disease’s 
supposed natural cycles. The disease’s 
causative agent may also exist in variant 
forms. Some indications of this oc- 
curred in 1949 and the early 1950’s and 
caused a great deal of concern and a 
great n.any losses in the Midwest. There 
is no assurance that “variant” problems 
of equal or greater impact than those 
beginning in 1949 may not be encount- 
ered at any time. 

A number of countries control hog 
cholera by eradication. Canada, for ex- 
ample, controls it by slaughter of in- 
fected and exposed swine, indemnity, 
and other stringent measures. Hog 
cholera outbreaks in Canada from 1910 
through 1960 appeared to rise and fall 
with imports of U.S. pork. 

The first evidence of hog cholera in 
the United States was in southern Ohio 
in 1833. Since that date, research and 
experience have established many facts 
about it. Some of the additionally 
pertinent are discussed below. 


THE CAUSE OF HOG CHOLERA 


Hog cholera is caused by a virus—a 
so-called filterable virus. This virus is 
extremely small and passes through the 
pores of a porcelain filter, which is ca- 
pable of trapping any but the tiniest 
forms of germ life. The size of hog 
cholera virus can be roughly classified 
with the viruses that cause smallpox, in- 
fantile paralysis, measles, foot-and- 
mouth diseases, and equine encepha- 
lomyelitis. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE VIRUS 


Hog cholera virus is weak, yet tough 
under certain circumstances. If it is 
exposed to direct sunlight, it dies within 
an hour. Temperatures used for pas- 
teurizing milk destroy it completely. 
Antiseptics and disinfectants kill it 
easily. But during the winter, it may 
stay fully virulent, and ready to kill, for 
weeks or months in frozen carcasses. 

Hog cholera virus survives the process 
used to cure hams; bacon prepared from 
an infected pig caused cholera after 27 
days; the virus may live for at least 73 
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days in the bone marrow of saited pork; 
and infected pork was capable of causing 
cholera after 1,598 days of refrigeration 
at 11° C—14° F. 

Hog cholera virus multiplies very 
rapidly in the body of an infected pig. 
And every secretion or excretion from 
the pig—feces, urine, vomitus or 
drippings from eyes, mouth, or nose— 
may contain the live virus so that 
healthy pigs coming in contact with a 
sick one are soon infected. A pig may 
have cholera for 2 or 3 days without 
showing signs but during that time he is 
shedding virus and may be infecting 
other pigs. If an infected pig is slaugh- 
tered before showing signs, his dressed 
carcass nonetheless carries the virus and 
remains a potential for spread until it is 
thoroughly cooked. 

These characteristics of the virus— 
ability to multiply in and permeate every 
cell of a pig’s body and ability to survive 
for long periods of time in uncooked 
pork—explain why the feeding of un- 
cooked garbage that may contain raw 
pork can contribute markedly to the 
spread of hog cholera. The feeding of 
uncooked garbage to swine, especially 
on a commercial scale, is prohibited by 
law in most States. On many individ- 
ual farms, however, pork trimmings from 
the table do find their way into “‘swill” 
destined for hogs. 


DIAGNOSING HOG CHOLERA 


Laboratory aids in diagnosing hog 
cholera include a total low white blood 
cell count and a histological examina- 
tion of the brain. When in doubt, lab- 
oratory backup is necessary in confirm- 
ing diagnosis. 

Absolute proof of hog cholera can be 
obtained by injecting a susceptible pig 
and an immune pig with bacteria-free 
blood from the suspected pig. If the 
susceptible dies, and the immune lives, 
hog cholera is established. Tests of this 
type are expensive and time consuming. 

After repeated observations followed 
at times with laboratory confirmation, a 
trained diagnostician will determine 
whether a pig or a herd has hog cholera. 
They become quite proficient in diag- 
nosing the disease even in atypical cases. 
Canada encountered this problem in 
their 1960-61 epidemic and using the 
above procedures handled it quite effec- 
tively. 

One of the most significant contribu- 
tions to a hog cholera eradication pro- 
gram would be a rapid test for diagnos- 
ing it. The pig is the only animal known 
to exhibit the signs and lesions of the 
disease, a circumstance which rules out 
the use of mice, rats, guinea pigs, rab- 
bits, or some other convenient animal 
for use in laboratory diagnosis. 


SIGNS OF HOG CHOLERA 


The first sign that a pig may have 
cholera is a rise in temperature to 105° 
F. or higher. The temperature usually 
remains above normal—103° to 104° F.— 
until death is imminent and then drops 
abruptly to subnormal. 

Following the temperature rise, the 
sick pig soon loses his appetite. He is 
inactive, hides in his nest, or stands in 
a depressed, thinking attitude and may 
have gummed eyelids. If he attempts 
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to move, he sways and staggers, legs half 
bent, and usually collapses in any po- 
sition. He may have fits or convulsions. 
His skin may also redden. He may have 
a yellowish-gray diarrhea after a day 
or so of sickness and the diarrhea often 
gets progressively worse. Cholera-sick 
pigs tend to pile on top of one another 
even in warm or hot weather. Abortion 
usually occurs; vomiting sometimes 
occurs. 
SIGNS MAY NOT BE SPECIFIC 

Signs and lesions of hog cholera are 
identical with those of African swine 
fever and are in many ways similar to 
those of swine erysipelas, septicemic sal- 
monellosis, pasteurellosis, and strepto- 
coccosis. The presence of these or any 
other disease along with hog cholera 
may mask or pervert the signs normally 
induced by hog cholera. 

African swine fever—ASF—has often 
been called hog cholera for which no 
vaccine is available. It is almost always 
100 percent fatal. Once established in 
a herd, it spreads quickly by contact, the 
same as true hog cholera. ASF was first 
encountered in Africa in 1910, but was 
only mildly troublesome because hog 
raising there is relatively small and scat- 
tered. The disease, however, recently 
spread to Spain and Portugal. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture recently pro- 
posed additional regulations on imports 
of pork and pork products as further 
safeguards against introduction into this 
country of Africa swine fever, poten- 
tially the most dangerous of all swine 
diseases. 

There is a form of hog cholera that 
does not produce typical symptoms. 
Deaths occur over a period of months 
and post mortem findings are obscure. 
However, after repeated observations 
followed with laboratory confirmation, a 
trained diagnostician will recognize the 
condition. Canada encountered this 
problem in their recent epidemic and 
handled it quite effectively. 

TREATMENTS AND PREVENTION 


There is no cure for hog cholera. If a 
pig gets it, he will surely die unless he is 
one of the 5 percent or fewer that are 
naturally immune. Large doses of 
serum, injected into exposed, unvacci- 
nated hogs in very early stages of the 
disease or before signs appear, may save 
some but not very many. Sulfa drugs 
and antibiotics may control secondary 
infections, but they have no effect on 
hog cholera—they merely prolong the 
infected pig’s life. The inevitable out- 
come is almost always the same—death. 

The serum and vaccines discussed be- 
low have one characteristic in common— 
they sometimes fail to stimulate immu- 
nity, even when they are administered to 
healthy, susceptible, disease-free pigs by 
experienced veterinarians. Thus, there 
is no cure for hog cholera nor any ab- 
solute preventive, but hog cholera im- 
munizing agents are generally regarded 
as extremely effective. 

ANTI-HOG-CHOLERA SERUM 


Anti-hog-cholera serum is made from 
the blood of hogs hyperimmunized by a 
special process that results in a high level 
of antibodies for the disease. The red 
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cells are removed from the blood and the 
resulting liquid further processed. After 
successfully passing purity, safety, and 
potency tests, the serum is ready for 
sale and use. 

Anti-hog-cholera serum confers im- 
mediate immunity to hog cholera and 
the immunity generally lasts for 2 or 3 
weeks, depending on the pig and amount 
of serum used. Since its effects are 
temporary, it is usually used to meet 
emergencies—to protect susceptible, 
pregnant sows or pigs afflicted with some 
disease other than cholera that are too 
weak to tolerate a full vaccination. But 
the use of serum alone as a general tem- 
porary immunity to protect them from 
exposure when marketed should be dis- 
couraged because serum given prior to 
vaccines may block the action of them 
and the vaccinated pig may not develop 
immunity. 

VIRULENT VIRUS WITH ANTI-HOG-CHOLERA 

SERUM 

This method, simultaneously inject- 
ing virulent virus and anti-hog-cholera 
serum, was the only way of vaccinating 
pigs against hog cholera for many years. 
Without it the huge swine industry in 
the United States probably could not 
have survived in the presence of hog 
cholera. The serum instantly protects 
the pigs against the live virus until ac- 
tive resistance to the virus builds up 
in the pig’s body. 

Pigs vaccinated in this way, however, 
shed virulent virus and may infect other 
pigs and the premises they occupy. 

The general use of virulent virus for 
immunizing pigs against hog cholera is 
presently banned in 38 States and 
Puerto Rico. Thus, since the feeding of 
uncooked garbage to swine is also pro- 
hibited in most States, two doors 
through which hog cholera could spread 
are gradually closing. Virulent virus is 
used for research, serum production, and 
in the testing of immunizing agents to 
challenge pigs immunized by other 
methods. 

Vaccination with virulent virus and 
serum confers immediate, long-lasting, 
usually lifetime, immunity to hog 
cholera. 

KILLED (INACTIVATED) VIRUS VACCINES 


These vaccines, made from live virus 
that has been killed—inactivated—by 
chemical treatment, must be used with- 
out anti-hog-cholera serum. They pro- 
duce an active immunity lasting several 
months, but it takes about 3 weeks for 
immunity to become established after 
successful vaccination. These vaccines 
should never be used on pigs that have 
been exposed to hog cholera. A second 
vaccination given 4 weeks following the 
first injection will act as a booster sim- 
ilar to multiple vaccination for polio and 
results have shown that it produces a 
very satisfactory immunization. 

Killed virus vaccines are entirely safe 
and can be used on pregnant sows and 
unthrifty pigs if the need to vaccinate is 
great. To get maximum immunity from 
them, the pigs must be fully susceptible. 
Because immune sows pass along some 
resistance to their suckling pigs, at least 
2 weeks should elapse after such pigs 
are weaned before they are vaccinated 
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with killed virus vaccines. Breeding 
stock should be revaccinated annually. 
MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS VACCINES 


These vaccines opened a new approach 
to active immunization of pigs. They 
induce immunity without the concurrent 
danger of spreading fully virulent virus. 
Virulent virus is initially used in their 
preparation, but the virus is modified by 
passing it through nonhost animals— 
for example, the rabbit or through ani- 
mal tissue cells. During these passages, 
the virus ultimately loses its virulence, 
but retains its antigenic or immunizing 
properties. 

Modified live virus vaccines produce 
immunity within 7 to 14 days and the 
immunity may last for as long as 3 years, 
although yearly vaccination of breeding 
stock is recommended. Using anti-hog- 
cholera serum with these vaccines im- 
mediately protects pigs until the vaccine 
induces active resistance in the pig’s 
body. Pregnant sows should not be 
vaccinated with these vaccines. They 
should be vaccinated prior to being bred. 

SUMMING UP 


Few diseases are as highly contagious 
as hog cholera. Two cubic centimeters 
of the virus—about one-third teaspoon- 
ful—diluted and divided, is enough to 
kill 3 million susceptible pigs. The 
disease can be spread first, directly by 
contact with infected or exposed swine; 
second, from hogs vaccinated with viru- 
lent virus and serum; third, from con- 
veyances and pens that have carried or 
confined infected pigs; fourth, from 
drainage from infected premises; fifth, 
from the carcasses of cholera-killed 
pigs; sixth, in some processed pork 
products; and seventh, indirectly in un- 
cooked garbage that contains pork 
trimmings. 

Few diseases can be as deadly as hog 
cholera. Few diseases are as widespread 
as hog cholera. It has appeared at one 
time or another in virtually every State 
in the United States and in many 
foreign countries. 

The signs and lesions of the disease 
are identical with those of at least one 
other deadly swine disease and are simi- 
lar to those found in still other swine 
diseases. We have a reliable test for 
hog cholera, but it is time consuming. 
Clinical diagnosis is relied upon by coun- 
tries that have an eradication program 
going, such as Canada. Many re- 
searchers are working on a more rapid 
test. Experienced veterinarians can 
make a diagnosis by considering the 
manifested symptoms and lesions along 
with the herd history. 

Through vaccination it is possible to 
control hog cholera, although vaccines 
and serum are not always effective 
against it. There is no cure, and once 
the manifestations of the disease are 
apparent, the animals invariably die. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.GRANT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I would like to ask a few 
questions for clarification of the gentie- 
man from Alabama. I do not notice any- 
where in the bill, sir, any appropriating 
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authorization for funds for the eradica- 
tion studies or committees to carry out 
the eradication studies. 

Mr.GRANT. Thatis quite true. May 
I say to my colleague, under existing law, 
which is used in the eradication of the 
hoof-and-mouth disease and brucellosis 
in cows, that that same legislation ap- 
plies to this. 

Mr. KYL. It would apply without any 
further legislation. 

Mr.GRANT. Yes. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is of tremen- 
dous significance and importance to my 
State of Iowa, and all hog-producing 
areas of the country. I am happy to 
see that it enjoys the unanimous en- 
dorsement of the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

We in Iowa traditionally depend on 
“Mr. Pig’ for some 30 to 40 percent of our 
cash receipts from farm marketings. In 
pork production Iowa ranks in the undis- 
puted first position. Of the 81.5 million 
hogs commercially slaughtered in the 
United States in 1959, some 15.1 million 
were slaughtered in Iowa. This was 
nearly three times as many as were 
slaughtered by our nearest competitor 
States, Minnesota and Illinois. Hog 
marketing in Iowa in 1959 accounted for 
some $644.7 million worth of income to 
Iowa farmers. The total for the United 
States that year was $2.8 billion. In my 
district hog production is of vital impor- 
tance. For example, in Sioux City alone, 
over 3.5 million hogs were slaughtered 
under Federal inspection in 1959. 

This bill before us today has two basic 
purposes. The first is to establish a 
joint State-Federal hog cholera eradica- 
tion program. The formula for this pro- 
gram has already been prepared and 
tested. We have successfully stamped 
out animal tuberculosis in America and 
we are presently making giant strides 
in the elimination of brucellosis through 
State and Federal cooperation. Veteri- 
nary scientists now believe that veteri- 
nary medicine has reached the point 
where hog chlorea can be eradicated from 
the United States. This bill will allow a 
similar arrangement for the eradication 
of hog cholera. According to expert tes- 
timony before our committee, hog chol- 
era is a disease of swine which costs hog 
farmers from $50 to $60 million per year. 
Present control methods are costing 
farmers an additional $25 million per 
year. The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that a successful eradication 
program could be instituted and sup- 
ported at an initial cost of $4 million 
per year and a subsequent cost in the 
next few years of $10 million per year. 
Thus our total expenditure for hog chol- 
era eradication may well be recovered in 
a single year’s saving when the disease 
is finally stamped out. 

Another point that bears on the fa- 
vorable consideration of this legislation 
is the effect on our export markets. At 
present there are some 11 nations which 
restrict American pork exports because 
of the presence of hog cholera in our 
country. This bill will eventually open 
up these new markets. 
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The second purpose of this bill is to 
authorize the Secretary to prohibit or 
restrict the interstate movement of viru- 
lent hog cholera virus. While I realize 
there is some controversy over the med- 
ical merits of the use of virulent versus 
nonvirulent virus, I feel that the expert 
advice made available to the Secretary 
from within the Agricultural Research 
Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture as well as from the 12-man ad- 
visory committee established by this bill 
will enable us to move ahead on a sound 
and scientific basis for the most ef- 
fective elimination of the disease. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me say that 
this bill has widespread support within 
the livestock industry and among farm 
organizations. Here are the groups ap- 
pearing before the committee in support 
of this bill: the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, the National 
Farmers Union, the National Grange, the 
National Swine Growers Council, the Na- 
tional Livestock Producers Association, 
the American Meat Institute, the Na- 
tional Association of State Departments 
of Agriculture, Livestock Conservation, 
Inc., and the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Georgia [Mrs. BLITcH]. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Chairman, I speak 
in favor of legislation to provide for a 
national hog cholera eradication pro- 
gram. 

As Representative of one of the largest 
agricultural districts of the Nation, I 
recognize the need for legislation to 
safeguard the health of the swine herds 
of the country, and to prevent the spread 
of hog cholera from one State to the 
other which would put us in position to 
expand export markets for pork and 
pork products now restricted on account 
of hog cholera. 

This dread disease costs our farmers 
an estimated $50 million annually. 
This is too much of a loss for the 
farmers to endure. We are always look- 
ing for ways to help the farmer whose 
income has continued to decline year 
after year, while the costs of what he 
has to buy continue to rise. Today— 
with the passage of the hog cholera 
bill—we will have found a way to give 
that helping hand where it is very much 
needed. 

The House Agriculture Committee re- 
ported the bill favorably. It has the 
support of the farmers, the livestock in- 
dustry, the veterinary medical associa- 
tion, and I believe with all my heart it 
has the support of the majority of the 
Members of this Congress. 

It is a sad sight to see a fine farm 
animal—from which we could have ob- 
tained some delicious ham, bacon and 
sausage—develop the disease for which 
we hope to begin an eradication pro- 
gram today. The pig contacts a virus 
which moves into the bloodstream. 
The temperature of the animal rises 
quickly. White corpuscles are destroyed 
and the pig develops a weak, stilted, 
staggering gait. The glands of the neck 
hemorrhage. The pig’s legs fold, his 
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eyes close. Cholera has caused a pain- 
ful death. 

Hog cholera occurs in every State and 
in parts of every country where hogs are 
raised—except in those that have under- 
taken vigorous and continuing eradica- 
tion measures. Eradication of cholera 
in any individual State is virtually im- 
possible as long as cholera exists in other 
States unless strict trade barriers are 
set up. 

If we are to get the restrictions lifted 
on pork and pork products which prevent 
the expansion of export markets, it is 
imperative that the Federal Government 
join with the States in a cooperative pro- 
gram to eliminate cholera from the hog 
farms of our Nation once and for all. 

We have talked about such a program 
for years. The cost of the program is 
estimated at about $4 million for the first 
year and $10 million a year for another 
4 or 5 years. This is a modest price to 
pay for the eradication of a disease which 
now costs the country as much as $50 
million a year. 

Today, I think Congress should make 
this determined step to help the farmers 
of our Nation. Let us not wait any longer 
to begin an eradication program. Let us 
not wait any longer to eliminate the 
disease that costs the swine industry $50 
million a year and in turn causes the cost 
of pork products to be more expensive to 
the consumer. Let us make this move 
to expand export markets for pork, let 
us protect the public interest by enact- 
ing the national hog cholera eradication 
program which we now have under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this legislation. 
In fact, I introduced a bill identical with 
that introduced by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Grant], and these bills 
were practically identical with the more 
than two that were presented in the 
Senate. 

The Senate has passed this legislation, 
and I hope the House will do likewise 
this afternoon. 

This is an area that has been in need 
of our attention for a long time. As an 
undergraduate I did a research thesis on 
the subject of swine diseases, and while 
I do not pose as an authority, it is a field 
in which I have some knowledge. 

About 50 years ago there was devised 
a plan to vaccinate hogs in order to 
protect them against cholera. This was 
a great boon to the swine industry. I 
can well remember that on our own farm 
it meant the difference between a cori- 
tinual loss of our entire herd and the 
ability to produce hogs consistently for 
market. Through the years, of course, 
we have found that it has been a mixed 
blessing, because the method of vaccina- 
tion involved the use of a so-called virus 
that actually was the hog cholera disease. 
At the same time the animal was also 
given a serum which contained anti- 
bodies so that the animal in question 
was given a very mild case of cholera 
and given the antibodies to protect it. 
This live virus had the effect, however, of 
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perpetuating cholera, So, it has been 
not only as the gentlewoman from Geor- 
gia (Mrs. BLItcH] said, found today in 
every State of the Union, it has been 
constantly recurring. The knowledge 
now existent in veterinary medical sci- 
ence is such that we believe we can con- 
trol it; in fact, we can stamp it out. 
That is what this legislation proposes to 
give the Secretary of Agriculture author- 
ity to do. 

Mr. Chairman, I might explain that 
our subcommittee held hearings on this 
very subject about 4 years ago. At that 
time we concluded that there was not 
enough sentiment throughout the United 
States to sustain the effort that we felt 
was necessary if it were to succeed. At 
this time there is every evidence that 
there is enough support throughout the 
whole country on the part of farm or- 
ganizations, veterinary medical groups, 
and farmers themselves, to enable this 
kind of program to work. 

Mr. Chairman, this envisions a coop- 
erative action on the part of the live- 
stock sanitary boards of the various 
States and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. I am sure, as we move along in 
this program, we will eventually be able 
to eliminate it as we have eliminated 
many other diseases of a similar char- 
acter. I call to your mind particularly 
the example of foot-and-mouth disease 
of cattle which at one time presented a 
terrible threat to the cattle industry of 
this country, but which we have elimi- 
nated. There will come a time, as we 
advance in this program, when it will 
be necessary to follow a mopup type of 
operation. In other words, we find today 
that we can produce an attenuated serum 
that will enable us to vaccinate the pigs 
and protect them, and at the same time 
it will not be of a type that wili con- 
tinue to spread the disease. Inevitably, 
though, there are bound to be outbreaks 
for a period of time. In these instances 
it will be the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government and State govern- 
ments, operating jointly, to move in and 
destroy the herd, indemnify the owner, 
and thereby prevent the spread. 

Mr. Chairman, I think of one instance 
particularly where in my opinion the en- 
tire program will be worth while, if for 
no other purpose in that our neighbor 
to the north, Canada, has already suc- 
cessfully eliminated hog cholera. But 
they have had a few recurrences due, I 
think, to the fact that we in the United 
States have fed the disease into Canada. 
It will do a great deal to cement the 
harmony between Canada and the 
United States. For that reason I be- 
lieve this is a very desirable program. 
Certainly this is not going to be a 
quickie operation. It will take some time. 
I think it ought to be approved in that 
vein. Our pork products will also be 
eligible to export to several countries 
where we are now barred. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to compliment the gentleman on the 
very learned dissertation he has given us 
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which dates back to his thesis, knowing 
about the attenuation of the various vi- 
ruses. I rise only as one of the doctor- 
farmer Members of this Congress from 
the land just north of the land of the 
razorback to make two points about this 
disease. First of all, I am strongly for 
this bill; in fact, I would be for all action 
against any disease of our food, fibers, 
or our people, just as we are on the road 
to eliminating brucellosis or Bang’s dis- 
ease and have eliminated the hoof-and- 
mouth disease and many others. But I 
wonder if the gentleman knows whether 
or not the authority carried herein, as I 
see it in the reports and the hearings, in- 
volves the necessary coordination with 
our own U.S. Public Health Service, 
which is most knowledgeable concerning 
the transmission of viruses, the mosaics, 
and the attenuation thereof, so far as 
yellow fever is concerned, hepatitis, and 
many other things we hear about. 

It would seem to me, reading these 
hearings, perhaps we are putting this in 
the Department of Agriculture alone 
where maybe the left hand knoweth not 
what the right hand doeth; and we have 
not drawn on other Federal resources 
sufficiently to use all of the best infor- 
mation with the greatest saving of both 
pigs and hogs and the taxpayer’s money. 
That is point No. 1, Mr. Chairman. 

Secondly, I would like to inquire if the 
learned gentleman in the well of the 
House knows about the disease-free 
swine program that is rapidly growing 
throughout the United States. This is 
just a system where from birth to butch- 
ering the swine is raised under sterile 
precautions. It goes back, Mr. Chair- 
man, to the theory of aseptic practices 
rather than antiseptic cure as developed 
by Lister and Jenner in the 18th and 
19th centuries. 

I predict, as more and more research 
and development goes on in our universi- 
ties, the disease-free swine program will 
help take care of cholera as well as the 
various pneumonic diseases that affect 
our interstate commerce in hogs. 

Again, I should like to commend the 
gentleman and hear his comments on 
these two questions. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I thank the 
good Doctor from Missouri, and I would 
say, Mr. Chairman, in answer to question 
No. 1 that it is my opinion that it is 
highly important that the Public Health 
Service and the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry do cooperate. While the Public 
Health Service did not, to my knowledge, 
testify during the hearings on this bill, 
I believe the very fact that the question 
has been raised here in the committee 
should be sufficient to indicate to both 
groups that their utmost cooperation 
certainly would be welcomed by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, in response to the sec- 
ond question, permit me to say that I 
think this so-called disease-free swine 
program is a very excellent one. It is in 
its initial stages. As yet we have not had 
enough time to tell how effective it can 
be. But I think certainly when you real- 
ize that the swine industry today is 
probably paying as heavy a toll to the 
so-called pleural diseases as it is to the 
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disease of hog cholera, if we can elimi- 
nate this disease and the parasites, too, 
the gain in this eventually will be re- 
flected to the consumers. 

I would like to say in this connection 
that I think the gains for consumers in 
this instance will be fully as great as for 
the actual producers themselves. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Did the hearings demon- 
strate in any way that vaccination by 
the nonlive virus technique is the best 
single means of eradication of the 
cholera? 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Certainly. 
There has been in years past some ques- 
tion as to the absolute quality of some of 
these modified viruses that have been in 
use. We have had them on our farms 
for many years and have found them en- 
tirely satisfactory. It is quite possible 
that some companies who produce this 
virus may not have produced as good a 
virus as others, but today all of the au- 
thorities on the subject have assured us 
that the present modified viruses are 
effective and dependable. 

Mr. KYL. Pursuing that a little fur- 
ther, if vaccination with this newly de- 
veloped vaccine is the best preventive, 
and if this were to be used as the basis 
for the eredication program, I am won- 
dering if anyone has done any investiga- 
tion as to how we would get compliance. 
It is my understanding that somewhere 
between 30 and £0 percent of the hogs 
are vaccinated today. Do we propose 
to force every hog raiser to vaccinate at 
his own expense, or do we propose to pay 
all swine farmers 100 percent of the cost 
of the vaccination? 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. In the in- 
termediate stage I think the approach 
to the problem will be simply through 
the prohibition of the use of live virus, 
so the farmer will be forced either to 
use the modified virus or not vaccinate 
at all. Eventually it will be possible for 
the States working with the Bureau of 
Animal Industry to find a certain area of 
the State is disease free and then they 
will be given authority to go in with 
mopup activities if an outbreak of chol- 
era recurs. 

Mr. KYL. This, of course, assumes 
that the live viruses have been the major 
cause of the spread of the disease? 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. KYL. Not being an authority on 
the subject, I certainly could not argue 
on the point, but in my ignorance I 
would doubt that this was sufficient 
cause to place all of our efforts in that 
one operation. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana, Of course 
we cannot be positively sure. We are 
sure enough that I am willing to risk it, 
and my whole business is involved in this 
industry. I am sure enough of the 
validity of it that I am willing to risk it. 
If I did not have faith enough in it I 
would not be willing to do so. 

Mr. KYL. Certainly no one can argue 
with the purpose. 
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Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. MATTHEWS. ] 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this legislation. I want 
to thank the chairman of our subcom- 
mittee, the distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. Grant] for bringing this 
before us. I should also like to pay trib- 
ute to the Department of Agriculture 
for the great programs of research it has 
undertaken through the years. Pro- 
grams that have led to the eradication 
of many dread diseases, programs that 
with no partisanship have been made 
possible by the dedication of the many 
fine people in the Department of Agri- 
culture. I might mention the care of 
the screw-worm in my part of the coun- 
try. In a short period of several years 
through the splendid work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture we have erad- 
icated the infestation of the screw-worm 
in our livestock, saving us millions of dol- 
lars annually. In 1960 hog cholera ap- 
peared on 5,768 different premises in this 
country. This gives us an idea of the 
tremendous spread of this disease. I in- 
troduced legislation similar to the bill we 
are now considering. I consider it an 
honor to participate in this effort, and 
sincerely hope that the committee will 
approve of this legislation by an over- 
whelming vote. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
compliment the gentleman from Florida 
{Mr. MatTruews] for introducing this 
legislation in this very important field. 
I commend him for the manner in which 
he has pursued the work involved in 
getting this legislation to the floor of the 
House, and for the detailed knowledge 
he has concerning the danger and the 
toll that hog cholera causes. As the gen- 
tleman well knows, this kind of program 
has proved very satisfactory in the erad- 
ication of brucellosis as well as many 
other diseases. It was pointed out in the 
committee hearings, the cooperation that 
exists between the Federal Government 
and the State governments in programs 
of this type. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to associate my- 
self with the remarks of those of our 
colleagues who preceded the gentleman 
from Florida, and as well to associate 
myself with the remarks made by the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Mart- 
THEWS|] and to tell him it is a real pleas- 
ure to serve on the committee with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, I, 
too, compliment the gentleman from 
Florida for the remarks he has made 
here today in support of this bill, and 
I join with other Members of the House 
who have spoken in support of this 
legislation. I am certainly in favor of 
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it. I think it is the proper way to pro- 
ceed and I hope the program turns out 
to be a great success. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I, too, commend the gentle- 
man from Florida. As I understand it, 
your people in Florida grow a great many 
hogs and also consume a great many. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, sir; 
and if the Cubans come there, can they 
eat them too? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Well, sir, we hope 
that some of the Cubans—the Castro 
kind—do not come, but we are delighted 
to have the wonderful citizens of that 
nation who are fleeing from Castro. We 
are delighted to have them with us; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Many 
of my Michigan people when they can 
put a little money by as a result of their 
honest toil to go on a trip go down to 
Florida, I am sure glad that they can 
find hogs there that they can eat. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. We are delighted, 
sir, to have the citizens of your wonder- 
ful State come to visit us, and I hope, 
particularly, that you, yourself, will come 
to Florida, and I hope that you can 
come and visit me down there. I would 
like to take you on the Suwannee River, 
for example, where we have the finest 
fishing in the world. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
does that have to do with hog cholera. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Well, if you catch 
a lot of fish, then you do not have to 
eat so many hogs, and you can sell them 
for a cash crop. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then, 
you do not need so much money? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. That is true. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then, 
could we cut this bill a little bit? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Sir, you can sell 
the hogs to other people and eat the 
fish and the local economy will be helped 
in that way. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I hope 
you will not trim our folks as you have 
in years gone by. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. You must be mis- 
taking Florida with another State which 
I will not name. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And 
there are intellectual benefits from fish- 
ing as well as other benefits? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. There are and I 
would be delighted to participate in these 
benefits. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, since we are passing 
compliments around, I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Harvey] for the splendid contribution 
he has made in the preparation of this 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ArEenps]. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

I am sure the gentleman from Iowa 
{[Mr. HoEvEN] wants to compliment the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Harvey] 
a little further; does he not, on the im- 
provement in the service of the Con- 
gressman from Indiana over the last few 
months. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I just got through 
complimenting the gentleman from In- 
diana. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I know, 
but you did not mention the improve- 
ment so far as the front porch is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
agree with the majority Members here 
today that this bill is a meritorious bill 
which has been introduced by our good 
and outstanding colleague, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Harvey] and it 
should be passed. What I have to say 
is not on the question of hog cholera, 
but it does relate to corn which has a 
close relationship to hogs. Therefore, I 
want to speak a little about corn. 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville Free- 
man continues to preempt for the Gov- 
ernment the commercial corn market 
which rightfully belongs to farmers. 
Midwestern corn producers have been 
penalized to the tune of many millions 
of dollars in recent months by the action 
of Commodity Credit Corporation in 
dumping its stocks upon the market and 
thus pushing corn prices downward. 

Despite earlier promises by Mr. Free- 
man that this would not be done, the 
Department of Agriculture itself now 
openly admits that it is the major sup- 
plier of corn for the open market. The 
Department’s own Grain Market News 
of July 28, 1961, states flatly: “Corn 
prices weakened at most markets, influ- 
enced to some extent by the drop in 
grain sorghum prices. Demand was 
steady and CCC remained a major source 
of supplies.” 

What the Grain Market News does not 
explain is that the drop in grain sor- 
ghum prices, to which it refers, was also 
brought about by the fact that CCC had 
just announced a new program to dump 
grain sorghums on the market to keep 
prices from advancing. 

This same official USDA publication, 
dated August 11, 1961, reports that from 
October 1, 1960, through August 4, 1961, 
CCC sales of corn for domestic use 
totaled 217,204,000 bushels, as compared 
with only 93,990,000 bushels during the 
same period a year earlier. Over the 
same period, CCC sales of corn for ex- 
port totaled 75,293,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with only 31,095,000 a year earlier. 
Thus, CCC is selling corn at about 2% 
times the rate of a year ago. 

Weekly sales of CCC corn in the do- 
mestic market have been running at a 
rate of 6 to 8 million bushels. A substan- 
tial amount of this corn, the Govern- 
ment’s own daily sales lists show, grades 
No. 1 or No. 2. Moreover, much of this 
corn is being sold about 25 cents per 
bushel below CCC’s advertised selling 
price, as published in its own monthly 
sales catalog. 
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Included in the huge amount of corn 
CCC has dumped was a lot of 14 million 
bushels which went to an eastern dis- 
tillery at a delivered price of 64 cents 
per bushel. But Secretary Freeman, who 
professes publicly his deep concern for 
farmers, refuses to sell corn at any such 
ridiculously low price to drought-stricken 
farmers of the Northern Great Plains 
States who desperately need additional 
feed grains to preserve their livestock 
herds. 

There is no incentive for corn proces- 
sors to relieve the Government of even a 
part of its carrying charge costs as long 
as the Government will carry the corn 
for them and make it freely available as 
they need it. Day after day in the great 
corn market of Chicago, CCC moves in 
with 200 cars, 300 cars, 400 cars of corn. 
This is, of course, in violation of the 
intent of Congress in seeking to set 
formulas and guidelines which would 
restrain CCC from such disruptive mark- 
eting practices. 

Meanwhile, Secretary Freeman goes 
about the country making speech after 
speech in which he asserts that his emer- 
gency feed grain program is working 
wonders, that it is going to give farm- 
ers more income and save money for tax- 
payers. This would, indeed, be a neat 
trick—if it could be done—but, of course, 
it cannot be done. 

Mr. Freeman has approved contracts 
under which farmers were to be paid 
some $680 million this year for taking 
a little more than 20 million corn acres 
out of production. But when the De- 
partment’s official crop report figures 
came out, it was revealed that only 15,- 
379,000 acres of corn had actually been 
retired. Some farmers, apparently, de- 
cided not to participate in the program 
at the last moment. But the strong 
suspicion remains that Mr. Freeman 
bought a large number of phantom corn 
acres—acres which either did not exist or 
which had not previously been devoted 
to corn production. 

There is another interesting facet to 
this. The Secretary earlier this year 
boosted the soybean price-support level 
to $2.30 per bushel. This, he said, would 
induce farmers to divert a considerable 
acreage from corn to soybeans. 

Farmers increased their soybean 

acreage all right—by about 3.5 million 
acres. But, if the Department’s last 
crop report is correct, these acres did 
not come out of corn—for the reported 
corn acreage for 1961 does not reflect 
any drop which could be attributed to 
a shift from corn to beans. In fact, as 
I noted a moment ago, the reported 1961 
corn acreage does not even reflect the 
reduction which should have come about 
under the emergency feed-grain pro- 
gram. 
What seems to have happened is that 
while farmers perhaps shifted some acres 
from oats to soybeans, they switched 
many more acres from soil conserving 
crops to soybeans. And a move of this 
kind can only be injurious to the long- 
term interests of agriculture and to the 
principle of soil conservation. 

Mr. Freeman has succeeded in creating 
& soybean surplus problem where none 
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existed before. He has scarcely made 
a dent in the feed grain surplus, despite 
a vast outlay of money, and this will be- 
come more and more apparent as the 
September and October crop reports be- 
come available. Barring some sort of 
natural disaster, such as an early freeze, 
Mr. Freeman this fall will be facing a 
corn crop of perhaps 3.5 billion bushels 
and a soybean crop which will set an 
alltime record of around 700 million 
bushels. It will then become evident 
that the new administration has paid 
$1.50 to $1.75 per bushel for each bushel 
of corn which wasn’t produced and a 
yet unknown number of millions of dol- 
lars to encourage the production of a 
considerable quantity of soybeans that 
will not be needed. 

Secretary Freeman’s feats of agri- 
cultural acrobatics are by no means 
confined to feed grains and soybeans, 
however. He is now out with an official 
Department of Agriculture press release 
which explains how wheat growers are 
going to make more money while tax- 
payers save millions through his newest 
program. It’s the corn routine all over 
again and still pure corn, even though 
it relates to wheat. 

This release is dated August 1961. It 
is titled “Fact Sheet—1962 Wheat Stabi- 
lization Program.” It is anything but a 
“fact sheet.” It says right here that 
the new program will among other 
things— 

Save the taxpayers about $258 million— 
$50 million during the 1962 crop year; the 
remainder during the period that the Gov- 
ernment probably would have had to hold 
wheat added to present stocks. 


Assuming that the program does re- 
sult in a reduction of Government wheat 
stocks of 100 million bushels, instead of 
a projected increase of 100 million 
bushels under the previous program, 
even assuming this happens and a saving 
of $50 million results therefrom in the 
1962 crop year, what will just one major 
offsetting cost do to this figure? I refer, 
of course, to the increase which will 
become necessary in the Government’s 
export subsidy payment on every bushel 
of wheat which moves out of the United 
States. 

With the level of price support on 
wheat increasing next year from $1.79 
per bushel to $2 per bushel, the ex- 
port subsidy on U.S. wheat will have to 
be increased by 21 cents a bushel to 
keep it competitive in world markets. 
Multiplying estimated exports of 650 mil- 
lion bushels by 21 cents yields a figure 
of $1364 million, every penny of it rep- 
resenting increased costs for exporting 
U.S. wheat. 

Therefore, if one subtracts the $50 
million saving claimed in the “fact sheet’”’ 
from $1364 million, he gets a net in- 
crease of $8614 million in the cost of the 
wheat program during 1962. 

Yet nowhere in Mr. Freeman’s “fact 
sheet” is this most important point even 
mentioned. This raises the very serious 
question of whether taxpayers’ money 
should be used by an agency of govern- 
ment to deceive these same taxpayers. 
The answer is obvious and I, for one, pro- 
test the repeated activities of the De- 
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partment of Agriculture under Mr. Free- 
man in spreading false and misleading 
information at Government expense. 

This alleged “fact sheet” also makes 
the flat claim that the new wheat pro- 
gram will “increase farmers’ net income 
from wheat from 10 to 15 percent.” We 
shall see, but it has been my observation 
that you do not often raise a farmer’s 
income by putting him in a tighter 
production straitjacket. 

It has been my experience in recent 
months that Mr. Freeman’s actions have 
actually resulted in considerable loss of 
income to farmers of my district and 
of the Midwest generally. He has 
clamped what amounts to an embargo 
on sales of Soft Red Winter wheat under 
Public Law 480. A good export market 
had been developed through the years 
for this class of midwestern-grown 
wheat. Many countries eligible for Pub- 
lic Law 480 programs would actually 
prefer to receive Soft Red Winter wheat 
over the classes they are forced to take. 

I protested to Secretary Freeman with 
respect to this discrimination. The re- 
ply was less than enlistening. His 
theory seems to be that Soft Red Winter 
wheat is in short supply. The fact is 
that midwestern farmers have just har- 
vested a large crop of wheat of this class. 
It is a further fact that price differen- 
tials between the Chicago and Kansas 
City markets indicate that Soft Red Win- 
ter wheat is in less demand than the 
Hard Winter wheat, largely, I believe, 
because of the Public Law 480 boycott. 

Meanwhile, midwestern grain men 
protest that they cannot merchandise 
Soft Red Winter wheat, that millers are 
not currently bidding for it, indicating 
again that a surplus exists and the even- 
tual users are happy to have the Govern- 
ment carry their inventory until they 
need it. 

The Chicago Daily News of August 3 
commented editorially on this, and I 
quote: “It has been impossible to sell 
soft wheat out of Chicago for 4 months— 
the mills’ inventory is being carried by 
the Government.” 

All in all, things are more than a lit- 
tle confused along the agricultural sec- 
tor of the New Frontier. The grandiose 
promises made to farmers in the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1960 and in the cam- 
paign speeches of its candidates have 
not been fulfilled. Nor will they be. And 
that is good both for farmers and for 
the country. 

The current line emanating from the 
Department of Agriculture seems to be 
designed to conceal, rather than reveal, 
to befuddle, rather than enlighten, all, 
perhaps, with a view toward getting 
farmers so confused that they will not 
realize the basic farm problems are 
neither being solved nor even considered. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Coap]. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, we have 
had here a presentation of some facts 
that certainly do not relate at all to the 
bill before the House and which were 
obviously out of order. 

I should like to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois a question. Of course I 
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shared with him my concern regarding 
the sales of Soft Red Winter wheat that 
have been curtailed, at least under the 
Public Law 480 program, and I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
if he is not aware that the curtailment 
of the sales of Soft Red Winter wheat 
were started under Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson. Is that true? 

Mr. ARENDS. That may have been 
true in part, I do not know. However 
if you were correct in criticizing Secre- 
tary Benson, why do you defend Secre- 
tary Freeman now? 

Mr. COAD. If it was wrong then, why 
did not the gentleman raise his voice 
when it started under Mr. Benson? 

Mr. ARENDS. As I understand it, 
we did not reduce the acreage on wheat 
during the previous administration, un- 
der Mr. Benson, is that right? 

Mr. COAD. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, wheat acreages were changed 
during Mr. Benson’s administration. 

Mr. ARENDS. I did not get the gen- 
tleman’s question. 

Mr. COAD. The acreage on wheat 
has changed both up and down under 
Mr. Benson. The point brought up in 
this discussion has been that the curtail- 
ment of Soft Red Winter wheat under 
Public Law 480 was wrong then. I am 
asking the gentleman the question why 
did he not raise his voice back at the 
time when this program was initiated? 

Mr. ARENDS. We had the same 15- 
acre provision for the Red Winter wheat 
area that we always had up to this time. 
Now we have been reduced 10 percent. 

The farm bill just signed by the Presi- 
dent reduces the 15-acre exemption to 
the lower of 1342 acres or the highest 
planted acreage in 1959, 1960, or 1961. 
It also precludes new growers from rais- 
ing wheat under this exemption in 1962. 

Two Republican efforts on the floor of 
the House, one by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Latta], the other by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. QuIE] were 
defeated. These amendments would 
have taken care of the Soft Red Winter 
wheat farmers in the Midwest. In spite 
of this the final bill called for a 10-per- 
cent cut in Soft Red Winter wheat acre- 
age. There had never been a cut before 
in this exemption. 

Mr. COAD. It is probably understand- 
able under the present farm program, 
which does call for a reduction in pro- 
duction of Soft Red Winter wheat, that 
perhaps we will not have a sufficient 
amount to make Public Law 480 sales. 
However, this does not explain why Mr. 
Benson curtailed Public Law 480 sales of 
Soft Red Winter wheat when we had 
more production than the new farm pro- 
gram calls for, and the gentleman from 
Illinois obviously is refusing to state why 
he was silent when Mr. Benson curtailed 
the sales of Soft Red Winter wheat. 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. I would like to say, for 
clarification of the Recorp, to the gentle- 
man from Iowa, at no time under the 
Benson administration was the 55-mil- 
lion-acre allotment of wheat ever 


Mr. COAD. The answer has not been 
given to my point. 
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In summary, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to state that it is obvious the time 
has come for those on the other side of 
the aisle to play politics with the farm 
program which obviously is working, be- 
cause our feed grain production is being 
cut down. The farmers are satisfied. 
The farmers have voted under the wheat 
referendum and I think all of the points 
are going to be known better. 

Regarding the bill before us, I believe 
the discussion before the House should 
revert to the bill now before the House. 
It has been obvious through the years 
by actual experience in raising hogs that 
the present vaccination program has not 
worked. It is time that the whole coun- 
try recognize this problem. I am con- 
fident, with all of the farm organizations 
behind this bill, it is a matter of tech- 
nological concern, it is a matter of legis- 
lative concern, it is a matter of the wel- 
fare of the entire Nation that today we 
pass this bill. If it is good legislation, it 
will benefit the Nation by millions and 
millions of dollars. I congratulate those 
who have had any part in bringing it to 
the floor, and I am confident it will be 
Passed today. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. HarpInc]. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to join my colleagues on the 
House Agriculture Committee in speak- 
ing in behalf of H.R. 7176, which was in- 
troduced by our distinguished colleague 
from Alabama [Mr. Grant]. 

Mr. Chairman, during our hearings on 
this bill before the Livestock and Feed 
Grains Subcommittee, we heard people 
from all segments of agriculture in 
America come in and testify of the need 
for this piece of legislation. We were 
told that hog cholera takes a toll of $40 
million to $60 million annually from the 
income of American farmers. We were 
further told that this dreaded disease 
could be eradicated for a total cost of 
not in excess of $50 million. That rep- 
resents a wise investment on behalf of 
American agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, it was interesting to 
note that there was not a single oppo- 
nent to this piece of legislation to appear 
before this agriculture subcommittee. 
Furthermore, I am happy to note that 
there has not been a single person speak 
here on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in opposition to this bill. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDING. I would be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. FULTON. Iam in opposition, but 
I have not had a chance to be heard. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure that the gentleman will have an op- 
portunity to speak in opposition to the 
bill. However, I feel that any time that 
we can spend a total of $46 million over 
a period of 5 years and save the swine 
producers of this country an estimated 
$60 million a year, we are making a wise 
investment. For that reason I strongly 
support the enactment of this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment 
the gentleman from Alabama _ ([Mr. 
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GrRaNnT] and our other colleagues who 
have introduced similar bills and who 
have worked so hard for the passage of 
this legislation. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. FuLToN]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to thank the gentleman from Alabama 
for yielding this time to me. I appreci- 
ate the time as I have not been successful 
in getting even a minute, and this is my 
first request of the gentleman from 
Alabama. This is a question, of what to 
do under the times of crises and emer- 
gency in relation to economy, and 
postponing otherwise good programs to 
strengthen our U.S. economic system, 
devote more funcs to U.S. defense, and 
keep our taxes within reason, as well as 
to prevent inflation. 

We Republicans, through our leader- 
ship, have said we do not feel that new 
or continued spending programs should 
be adopted, if they can be postponed to 
assist U.S. defense. I believe that this 
is a correct approach and, therefore, 
that this spending program of $50 mil- 
lion should not be gone into at this 
time. 

I recommend that it be postponed, but 
as a progressive Republican, you know 
I would have the Fed2ral Government 
assist in programs to abolish hog cholera 
and human diseases. 

Mr. Chairman, at the present time in 
the United States there is no incidence 
of hog cholera that we can give any per- 
centage for—it is that low due to the 
farmers engaging in adequate vaccina- 
tion programs, now in operation and 
performing well, which now give excel- 
lent protection to the U.S. consumers. 
The qu: 3tion is not should we move on 
such a program, but when. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. HARDING. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if he knows how much 
the spending would amount to if au- 
thorized under this bill. 

Mr. FULTON. Yes; I am well in- 
formed on this agriculture bill, and on 
the subject. It is $4 million the first 
year, and they expect $10 million for 
each of the succeeding 4 years, making 
$44 million, with the idea that it might 
run to $50 million. I take the $50 mil- 
lion as an outside figure. Am I right? 

Mr. HARDING. That is correct. 

Mr. FULTON. Thank you. I happen 
to be a city farmer, so I am not unaware 
of some of these figures. But it is al- 
ways amusing to find some inclination 
to try to keep all agriculture programs 
the sole field and within the knowledge 
of only the agriculture Members of this 
House. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentle- 
man how many hogs there are in the 
country, to see how well he responds 
on a quick question on the subject in 
discussion? Please do not tell him; how 
many? 

As there is no response, I would advise 
there are 56.9 million hogs in the coun- 
try as of January 1, 1960. And what is 
the kill per year? Eighty-one million 
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and five hundred thousand are killed 
under commercial handling and about 7 
million are killed on the farms. That 
makes 88.5 million hogs killed in a year. 
So that some of us do know a little bit 
about the farm programs although we 
do not claim to be experts. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say to you that 
this is simply a Federal medical care pro- 
gram for hogs, and by logic everybody 
who votes for this program should then 
on the same principle vote for a Federal 
medical care program for humans, other- 
wise you will be in the surprising position 
of voting for a Federal medical program 
for hogs for profit, but not for human 
beings without profit. 

At the present time U.S. farmers now 
vaccinate their hogs and pay the cost 
themselves, and pay for the animal doc- 
tor’s costs, the veterinary’s fees, or buy 
the vaccines and the equipment and do 
it themselves. The cost now is on the 
individual farmer just as the American 
Medical Association wants in respect to 
doctor’s fees, vaccination costs, and hos- 
pital expenses. The individual pays the 
vaccination costs. And I might say, as 
everybody now vaccinates, there is al- 
most no hog cholera in this country to- 
day. 

I ask anybody on the committee to 
tell me if there is a large percentage of 
hogs that have hog cholera? And the 
answer is no, they do not, because the 
vaccination program is good, and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, as well 
as State departments, and local asso- 
ciations follow up well in training, pre- 
vention, and so forth. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I would be glad to yield, 
but in order to yield to the gentleman I 
would have to ask the Republican side 
to yield me time, which I have asked for 
before, even 1 minute. As the Republi- 
can side of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee will not do that, I cannot yield. 
But I do believe it would benefit the 
Republicans in the House to listen for 1 
minute to a city or metropolitan area 
Congressman, and I am sorry the party 
in the House is so little interested in the 
cities and suburban areas, or the con- 
sumer’s point of view. 

The question then is this: Shall we, 
when the President, in his address to the 
Nation, said that we must buckle down, 
watch our finances, put off all unneces- 
sary spending programs—shall we in the 
House now lift from the farmer individ- 
ually the cost of vaccination and put it 
over onto the Federal Government? We 
must now remember that with 60 million 
hogs, approximately, in the country, 
multiplied by 3, you get the number of 
people, 180 million, so that for the peo- 
ple this would be a $150 million medical 
program for one disease; and there are 
Many, many diseases, both of hogs and 
people. So, where do we stop? Among 
many good programs for desirable ends, 
when does the defense program of the 
United States in an emergency and re- 
curring crisis become paramount? 

I am against the bill at this time as I 
believe farmers, just as every U.S. citizen, 
are willing to bear their fair share and 
burden of postponed programs in the 
Overall public good at this critical time. 
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Let us get over the Berlin crisis, the 
Laos crisis, the Cuban crisis, the arms 
crisis, the missile crisis, the budget crisis, 
the deficit crisis, the U.S. debt limit 
crisis, and you have my full support for 
the best program and the fastest re- 
search to eliminate completely hog 
cholera, and every other disease of hogs 
and human beings, too. 

But if the farmers of this country are 
to be an exception, and this House 
should give the powerful farm organiza- 
tions every program, even those that 
could be postponed temporarily, it is idle 
to talk of sacrifices for our country and 
postponements and cuts for other groups 
of our citizens. Our young men are be- 
ing asked to man our U.S. Armed Forces, 
and postpone their careers, go abroad 
without their families, and have their 
military duty extended. We all must 
sacrifice and bear the burdens in times 
of crisis in our country. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. FULTON. May I again thank the 
gentleman from Alabama, for his kind- 
ness and courtesy, which I appreciate. I 
am against expanding U.S. spending 
programs at this time of crisis and 
decision. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. 
man. 

Mr. HALEY. Of course, the gentle- 
man has a perfect right to express an 
opinion on anything; but I just wonder 
how many millions of the dollars of the 
foreign aid program, for which the gen- 
tleman has consistently voted, are ex- 
penced on this kind of program. 

Mr. FULTON. I am very glad to say to 
the gentleman that I have already voted 
to cut the President’s foreign aid pro- 
gram this year by around $400 million. 
When I was on the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs until early this year, one of 
the largest single amendments ever 
adopted in our committee, and the figure 
sustained in the House, was my amend- 
ment several years ago to cut the US. 
foreign aid program by $1 billion, under 
President Eisenhower. 

I have voted for cuts every year in the 
U.S. foreign aid program under both 
President Eisenhower, and President 
Truman, to make the programs more 
efficient and helpful, and economical, but 
never to cripple the programs. 

So I always try to vote to balance the 
U.S. budget; and I think I have a pretty 
good record of budget balancing. I 
have voted over $6 billion below the Ken- 
nedy budget so far this year. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fu.tTon] one-half minute. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the Democratic side for their 


I yield to the gentle- 
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courtesy, and am still sorry the Republi- 
can side has no time whatever for the 
views of a Republican city and metro- 
politan area Congressman. I think this 
is shortsighted party policy both now 
and in the future, especially when I am 
trying to speak for economy, and against 
a Federal spending program, to help bal- 
ance the budget. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I wanted to inquire, 
how many hogs are killed? 

Mr. FULTON. There are 81.5 mil- 
lion hogs commercially killed in the 
United States on commercial premises 
and 7 million on farm premises, making 
a total of 884% million hogs overall in 
the year 1960. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I thought the gen- 
tleman said something about eight- 
tenths of a hog being killed, and I was 
wondering what happened to the other 
two-tenths. 

Mr. FULTON. It might pay the gen- 
tleman to become better acquainted with 
his farm. They may have that kind of 
hog out in the gentleman’s State, but 
we in Pennsylvania raise whole hogs, as 
any schoolboy in our area knows. 

Let us in the name of our U.S. security 
simply postpone this program at this 
time, and vote to balance the budget and 
keep down taxes. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of the time on this side to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I listened with a great deal of in- 
terest to some of the debate that took 
place this afternoon on an irrelevant 
matter, which is the amount of wheat 
that is being produced in the Soft Red 
Winter wheat section of the country. 
This is roughly that area comprised of 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York. In this area we 
have not had a surplus of this particular 
type of wheat. Under the provisions of 
law that have prevailed for several years 
we have had a balance on production. 
We have not had too little and we have 
not had too much. The great concern, 
without political prejudice whatsoever, 
of this area is that this mandatory re- 
duction may run the country and our 
export market, either one or both, short 
of their requirements for this particular 
type of wheat. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. GrorGe P. MILuer]. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Chairman, everything seems to have 
gotten into the hog cholera act, includ- 
ing Red Winter wheat. What I have to 
say should be of interest to all in the 
field of missilry and rocketry and a de- 
velopment that has taken place, a new 
breakthrough, a new milestone that was 
reached last Saturday. 
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I have before me a telegram from the 
manager of public relations of Aerojet- 
General Corp., one of the leading solid 
fuel propellant producers of this coun- 
try, that I should like to read to my col- 
leagues, because it should be of interest 
to all of us. We talk of the necessity of 
big boosters to catch up with Russia. 
This speaks for itself: 

The world’s largest and most powerful seg- 
mented flight-weight solid fuel rocket motor 
was successfully test fired today (Saturday, 
August 26) for the Air Force by Aerojet- 
General Corp. in Sacramento, Calif., break- 
ing the solid fuel rocket total impulse record 
set in an aerojet firing on June 3. 

The 814-foot-diameter (100-inch) motor, 
test fired in a holddown position, had a 
thrust of approximately half a million 
pounds. 

Composed of four segments assembled at 
the test stand just prior to the test, the 
motor was the fourth to be fired at Aerojet 
under the Air Force large solid rocket motor 
program for superspace vehicle development. 
Each test has established records. 

“Based on the building block or segmented 
motor concept, today’s motor was composed 
of four segments: A single front section, two 
similar center chamber segments and one aft 
or tail segment. 

One of the two center segments in today’s 
gnotor saw service on June 3 when it formed 
the center section of a 55-ton solid rocket 
which produced a thrust of nearly 500,000 
pounds. The segment withstood that firing 
so successfully that Aerojet simply refur- 
bished the component and reloaded it with 
propellant—a big saving in time and money. 

Today’s successful firing clears the way 
for even larger motors to be fired in the near 
future. 


This should give all of us a pause for 
thought and thanks. We are moving 
forward, we are closing the missile gap. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I am sup- 
porting H.R. 7176, but I do not feel that 
this problem has been given as much 
study by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture as might have been desirable. 
As a matter of principle it seems to be 
consistent with the public interest to 
make every effort to eradicate hog chol- 
era. Like many other proposals, how- 
ever, there is some question in my mind 
at the propriety of transferring the cost 
of this program from the individual to 
the Federal Government. 

There is also some opposition, Mr. 
Chairman, from the veterinary profes- 
sion to this legislation. Some individuals 
who are recognized as experts in the field 
of animal disease research have stated 
that this approach to the program should 
be deferred until more information is 
available as to the effectiveness of an all- 
out drive to eradicate this dreaded dis- 
ease. Mr. Chairman, under unanimous 
consent I include a letter from an out- 
standing veterinarian and distinguished 
member of the Legislature of the State 
of Iowa in opposition to this bill. I re- 
gret I was not able to obtain comments 
from the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture on this proposal. 

Hon. WILLIAM AVERY, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak CONGRESSMAN Avery: The following 
statement in opposition to the provisions of 
House bills 7176 and 7177, bills to provide 
for a national hog cholera eradication pro- 
gram, has been prepared jointly by George 
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L. Paul, farm owner-operator, and Dr. James 
M. Barclay, D.V.M., a practicing veterinarian, 
both of Brooklyn, Iowa, a heavy hog-pro- 
ducing area for Iowa and the Nation. We 
shall appreciate it very much if you will have 
this statement incorporated in the hearing 
record of the House Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture to which the study and recommenda- 
tion of the bills were assigned. 

George L. Paul worked on farms for rela- 
tives during the vacation periods between 
school terms until his graduation from Grin- 
nell College, Grinnell, Iowa, in 1925, worked 
for a wholesale and manufacturing firm in 
Chicago, and in March 1935 began farming 
2 miles south of Brooklyn, Iowa, where he 
has continued this practice for the past 26 
years. He has served as township and county 
committeeman for the agricultural adjust- 
ment programs of the 1930’s and 1940’s until 
his election to the Iowa General Assembly in 
1947 where he has served continuously since. 
He has been active in agricultural legislation 
in the assembly and currently is chairman of 
one of the agricultural committees of the 
house of representatives. 

Dr. James M. Barclay was born and raised 
on a farm near Wakefield, Kans., and in 
1950 was graduated from Kansas State Uni- 
versity with the degree of doctor of veterinary 
medicine. Since that time he has practiced 
continuously in a wide area surrounding the 
town of Brooklyn, Iowa. 

Hog cholera was first recognized as a sep- 
arate disease entity in 1833 and no one 
knows how long before that it was in exist- 
ence. It existed from 1833 until 1908, to 
all intents and purposes unchecked, at 
which time the first simultaneous treatment 
consisting of an injection of serum and live 
virus at separate points was used. As read- 
ily destroyed as live virus is (drying easily 
destroys it and for this reason infected prem- 
ises usually become free of the infection 
within a few days after infected animals 
have been removed) without a natural reser- 
voir of some type in which to live, it could 
not have existed those first 75 years from 
1833 until 1908. Since that time various 
groups have promoted the idea that vaccina- 
tion alone has perpetuated the disease. The 
fact that the disease existed for at least 75 
years before effective immunization in the 
form of the simultaneous treatment was per- 
indicates beyond any reasonable 
doubt that the assumption is without any 
scientific basis in fact. 

To further substantiate the thesis that 
natural reservoirs of infection to perpetu- 
ate the disease exist, Dr. R. E. Shope, M.D., 
an eminent scientist in the field of virus 
infections now associated with the Rocke- 
feller Institute, has proved by research that 
virulent hog cholera virus remained viable 
when contained in swine lungworm eggs 
which had been ingested by the swine eat- 
ing the common earthworm. It is possible 
for this reservoir of infection to exist in- 
definitely because in winter the earthworm 
descends below the frostline and in warm 
weather ascends to points near the ground 
surface. For hog cholera virus to maintain 
its potency it must have a moist medium, 
so when dry conditions exist in the subsoil, 
the worms move to moist ground. 

Chapter 143, laws of the 58th General 
Assembly of Iowa, which met in regular ses- 
sion in 1959, outlawed the use of live virus 
for the treatment of hog cholera in Iowa. 
One pertinent exception is quoted as follows: 

“(e) For use in case of outbreaks of hog 
cholera, which require the use of virulent 
blood or virus, when such outbreaks exist as 
determined by the supervisor of the Iowa 
veterinary medicine diagnostic laboratory, 
department of veterinary medicine, Iowa 
State University, the department of agri- 
culture shall forthwith approve the sale of 
virulent blood or virus to those persons en- 
titled to use said virulent blood or virus in- 
cluding those persons who are holders of 
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valid unrevoked written permits to admin- 
ister the same.” 

Since this law has been in effect, begin- 
ning July 4, 1959, sporadic outbreaks of 
cholera have occurred at several points in 
the State in both vaccinated and unvacci- 
nated herds and were diagnosed as such at 
the university diagnostic laboratory. At this 
point, according to the above quoted statute, 
live virus should have been made available 
to qualified users, but because of the in- 
timidation of State officials by the Federal 
regulatory authorities in the State, in many 
instances the use of live virus was denied 
even though a positive diagnosis had been 
made, thus deliberately defeating, disre- 
garding and flouting the intent and pur- 
pose of the Iowa law. This resulted in un- 
necessary and indefensible losses to many 
Iowa swine producers. One would natu- 
rally be led to inquire, “Who is running the 
State of Iowa, its legally constituted au- 
thorities, or the Federal bureaucracy as- 
signed to work and cooperate with these 
authorities?’’ 

Because of the fact that many of these 
outbreaks have occurred in vaccine vacci- 
nated herds (and these records are avail- 
able at the diagnostic laboratory at Iowa 
State University) it clearly demonstrates 
that the use of these vaccines, or no vaccina- 
tion at all pursuant to the authority vested 
in the Secretary of Agriculture under the pro- 
visions of section 1 of S. 1908, is a poor base 
on which to build a national program to 
control hog cholera. The word “control” is 
used advisedly because the word “eradica- 
tion” used in the names or titles of certain 
committees and regulatory bodies is a mis- 
nomer. If it were not so, why do we still 
vaccinate for smallpox? The analogy is clear. 
The only method of control is vaccination, 
revaccination, and continued vaccination for 
each succeeding generation for a _ virus- 
caused disease, the natural reservoirs of in- 
fection of which are not all known. 

In line 5, page 1, of the bill it is estimated 
that the disease costs swine producers in the 
United States about $50 million annually. 
In view of the fact that something less than 
30 percent of the 92 million pigs produced 
annually in the United States are vaccinated 
by any of the known methods for cholera, 
the $50 million would appear to be a drop 
in the bucket compared to the cost to all 
taxpayers of a slaughter-indemnity payment 
program, possible under the authority vested 
in the Secretary, that would be shared by 
both Federal and State governments. Hog 
cholera often assumes epidemic proportions 
and if all vaccination were to be outlawed 
pandemics are sure to occur, especially if 
remedial measures were forthcoming as 
slowly from Washington as they now are 
from the functionaries of the State of Iowa. 
The cost of subsidizing such a program 
could well run into astronomical figures and 
in addition the swine industry would be 
seriously jeopardized because control ma- 
terials would be unavailable in sufficient 
quantity to combat the epidemics. 

The absolute failure of a similar “erad- 
ication” program in Florida in the past 
year is a matter of record and points up the 
folly of basing a national program on the 
same false assumptions and premises. What 
would happen if some States failed to appro- 
priate matching funds or the increasingly 
urban-controlled Congress took a look at 
the ever-mounting appropriation needs and 
resoundingly said, ‘‘No!’’? 

There is no doubt that powerful forces 
consisting of men of integrity with good 
intentions are backing this proposed pro- 
gram, but it is apparent that their approach 
is idealistic and theoretical, and far divorced 
from reality. Most practicing veterinarians 
would feel that their last line of defense 
against the disease had been breached if they 
were denied use of all control measures ex- 
cept serum which is certain to be in short 
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supply, great demand, and which must 
be administered at 3-week intervals to 
maintain a passive immunity. There will be 
a lot of irate farmers looking for someone’s 
scalp if they have to wrestle 60- to 200- 
pound hogs every 3 weeks for a serum in- 
jection. Most veterinarians on the firing 
line have no confidence in this “faith heal- 
ing” approach to the problem despite the 
pressure exerted by the Federal regulatory 
officials, These men know that legislative 
bodies can outlaw the disease but that 
doesn’t control it. You can sweep the dust 
under the rug but that doesn’t get rid of it. 

It has been assumed by protagonists of the 
pill that greatly expanded export markets for 
pork will result from prohibiting the use of 
live virus, or, from prohibiting or restricting 
the use of vaccines to control cholera. It is 
a well known fact that at present a very 
infinitesimal percentage of our total pork 
production finds its way into the export 
trade, not particularly because we have per- 
mitted the use of live virus and vaccines to 
control cholera, but because our domestic 
prices are considerably above world price 
levels. The proposed eradication program 
would not change this economic fact of life 
in the least. The only way in which we 
could step up the export of pork products 
would be to adopt an export-subsidy pro- 
gram along the lines set forth in Public Law 
480 in which dairy products under the sup- 
port program are sold abroad in exchange for 
foreign currencies at prices considerably be- 
low our domestic levels. Heaven forbid that 
we ever embark on a support program for 
pork products. 

In summary, for the reasons expressed 
above, we believe this proposed legislation is 
premature and that the situation needs con- 
siderably more study, thought, and research. 
Until such time as better vaccines are devel- 
oped and more widespread use of them is 
practiced, it does not represent sound rea- 
soning to dump indiscriminately all the con- 
trols that have proved effective in the past. 
The case for the so-called “eradication” pro- 
gram has definitely not been proved and we 
strongly urge the Senate Subcommittee on 
Agriculture not to recommend passage of 
S. 1908 or any bill similar to it. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES M. Barctay, D.V.M. 
GEORGE L. PAUL. 


The CHAIRMAN. All time for gen- 
eral debate has expired. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in order 
to safeguard the health of the swine herds 
of the Nation, to prevent the spread of hog 
cholera, to decrease substantially the esti- 
mated $50,000,000 annual loss from hog chol- 
era, to expand export markets for pork and 
pork products now restricted on account of 
hog cholera, and to otherwise protect the 
public interest, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is hereby directed (1) to initiate a national 
hog cholera eradication program in coopera- 
tion with the several States under the pro- 
visions of section II of the Act of May 29, 
1884, as amended (21 U.S.C. 114a), and relat- 
ed legislation, and (2) to prohibit or restrict, 
pursuant to the authority vested in him un- 
der the provisions of section 2 of the Act 
of February 2, 1903, as amended (21 U.S.C. 
111), the interstate movement of virulent 
hog cholera virus or other hog cholera virus 
to the extent he determines necessary in 
order to effectuate such eradication pro- 
gram. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized and directed to establish an 
advisory committee composed of (1) eleven 
members selected from representatives of the 
Swine and related industries, State and local 


government agencies, professional and scien- 
tific groups, and the general public, and (2) 
one member selected from the officers and 
employees of the Department of Agriculture 
who shall serve as chairman of the com- 
mittee. The committee shall meet at the 
call of the Secretary. 

(b) It shall be the function of the com- 
mittee to advise the Secretary with respect 
to the initiation of the national hog cholera 
eradication program referred to in the first 
section of this Act, and with respect to the 
development of plans and procedures for 
carrying out such program. 

(c) Committee members other than the 
chairman shall not be deemed to be em- 
ployees of the United States and shall not 
be entitled to compensation, but the Secre- 
tary is authorized to pay their travel and 
subsistence expenses (or per diem in lieu 
thereof), in connection with their attend- 
ance at meetings of the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. WALTER] 
having resumed the chair, Mr. ULLMAN, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H.R. 7176) 
to provide for a national hog cholera 
eradication program, pursuant to House 
Resolution 435, he reported the bill back 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, 
and read a third time, and was read a 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Obvi- 
ously, a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 337, nays 3, not voting 97, as 


follows: 
[Roll No. 171] 
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YEAS—337 

Abbitt Belcher Cederberg 
Abernethy Bell Chelf 
Adair Bennett, Fla. Chenoweth 
Addabbo Berry Chiperfield 
Addonizio Betts Church 
Albert Blatnik Clancy 
Alexander Blitch Clark 
Andersen, Boggs Coad 

Minn. Boland Cohelan 
Anderson, Ill. Bolling Colmer 
Andrews Bolton Conte 
Arends Bonner Corbett 
Ashbrook Boykin Corman 
Ashley Bray Cunningham 
Ashmore Breeding Curtin 
Aspinall Bromwell Curtis, Mass. 
Auchincloss Brooks, Tex. Curtis, Mo. 
Avery Brown Daddario 
Bailey Broyhill Dague 
Baker Bruce Daniels 
Baldwin Burke, Ky. Davis, 
Baring Burke, Mass. James C. 
Barry Burleson Davis, John W. 
Bass, Tenn. Byrne, Pa. Davis, Tenn, 
Bates Byrnes, Wis. Dawson 
Battin Cannon Delaney 
Beckworth Carey Dent 
Beermann Casey Denton 


Derounian King, Utah Riehlman 
Derwinski Kirwan Riley 
Dingell Kitchin Rivers, Alaska 
Dole Knox Rivers, S.C. 
Dominick Kowalski Roberts 
Donohue Kunkel Rodino 
Dooley Kyl Rogers, Colo. 
Dorn Laird Rogers, Fla. 
Dowdy Landrum Rogers, Tex. 
Downing Lane Rooney 
Doyle Langen Roosevelt 
Durno Lankford Rostenkowski 
Dwyer Latta Roudebush 
Edmondson Libonati Roush 
Elliott Lindsay Rousselot 
Ellsworth Lipscomb Rutherford 
Everett Loser Ryan 
Fallon McCormack St. George 
Fascell McCulloch St. Germain 
Feighan McDonough Saund 
Fenton McDowell Saylor 
Findley McFall Schadeberg 
Finnegan McIntire Schenck 
Fisher McMillan Scherer 
Flood McVey Schneebeli 
Forrester MacGregor Schweiker 
Fountain Machrowicz Schwengel 
Frazier Mack Scott 
Frelinghuysen Madden Scranton 
Friedel Magnuson Seely-Brown 
Garland Mahon Selden 
Gary Marshali Shipley 
Gathings Martin, Nebr. Short 
Gavin Mason Shriver 
Giaimo Mathias Sibal 
Goodling Matthews Sikes 
Grant May Siler 
Gray Michel Sisk 
Griffiths Miller, Clem Slack 
Gross Miller, Smith, Calif. 
Gubser George P. Smith, Miss. 
Hagan, Ga. Mills Smith, Va. 
Hagen, Calif. Minshall Spence 
Haley Moeller Springer 
Hall Montoya Stafford 
Halleck Moorehead, Staggers 
Halpern Ohio Steed 
Harding Morgan Stephens 
Hardy Morris Stratton 
Harris Morse Sullivan 
Harrison, Wyo. Mosher Taber 
Harsha Moss Taylor 
Harvey, Ind. Moulder Teague, Calif. 
Hays Multer Thomas 
Hechler Murphy Thompson, Tex. 
Herlong Murray Thomson, Wis. 
Hiestand Natcher Toll 
Hoeven Nelsen Tollefson 
Hoffman, Ill. Nix Trimble 
Holifield Norblad Tuck 
Holland Nygaard Tupper 
Holtzman O’Brien, Ill. Udall, Morris K. 
Horan O’Hara, Tl. Uliman 
Hosmer O’Hara, Mich. Utt 
Huddleston Olsen Vanik 
Hull Ostertag Van Pelt 
Ikard, Tex. Passman Van Zandt 
Inouye Patman Walihauser 
Jennings Perkins Walter 
Joelson Peterson Watts 
Johansen Pfost Weaver 
Johnson, Calif. Philbin Weis 
Johnson, Md. Pike Whalley 
Johnson, Wis. Pillion Wharton 
Jonas Pirnie Whitener 
Jones, Mo. Poff Wickersham 
Judd Powell Widnall 
Karsten Price Willis 
Karth Pucinski Wilson, Calif. 
Kastenmeier Quie Wilson, Ind. 
Kearns Randall Winstead 
Keith Reece Yates 
Kelly Reifel Young 
Kilgore Reuss Younger 
King, Calif. Rhodes, Ariz. Zablocki 
King, N.Y. Rhodes, Pa. 
NAYS—3 

Fulton Pelly Ray 

NOT VOTING- -97 
Alford Celler Gallagher 
Alger Chamberlain Garmatz 
Anfuso Collier Gilbert 
Ayres Cook Glenn 
Barrett Cooley Goodell 
Bass, N.H. Cramer Granahan 
Becker Devine Green, Oreg. 
Bennett, Mich. Diggs Green, Pa. 
Bow Dulski Griffin 
Brademas Evins Hansen 
Brewster Farbstein Harrison, Va. 
Brooks, La Fino Harvey, Mich. 
Broomfield Flynt Healey 
Buckley Fogarty Hébert 
Cahill Ford Hemphill 
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Henderson Martin, Mass. 
Hoffman, Mich. Meader 
Ichord, Mo. Merrow 
Jarman Miller, N.Y. 
Jensen Milliken 
Jones, Ala. Monagan 
Kee Moore 

Keogh Moorhead, Pa. 
Kilburn Morrison 
Kilday Norrell 
Kluczynski O’Brien, N.Y. 
Kornegay O’Konski 
Lennon O'Neill 
Lesinski Osmers 
McSween Pilcher 
Macdonald Poage 
Mailliard Rabaut 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Alger. 

Mr. Williams with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. McSween with Mr. Robison. 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia with Mr. O’Kon- 
ski. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Brademas with Mr. Devine. 

Mrs. Norrell with Mr. Milliken. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Collier. 

Mr. Ichord of Missouri with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Hoffman of Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. Henderson with Mr. Ayers. 

Mr. Kornegay with Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Hemphill with Mr. Westland. 

Mr. O’Neill with Mr. Bass of New 
Hampshire. 

Mrs. Granahan with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Brewster with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Gilbert with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Healey with Mr. Glenn. 

Mr. Santangelo with Mr. Martin of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Zelenko with Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. O’Brien of New York with Mr. 
Harvey of Michigan. 

Mr. Dulski with Mr. Miller of New York. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Cramer. 


Mr. Crtancy changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea”. 

Mr. ScHerer changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of an identical Senate bill, 
S. 1908, to provide for a national hog 
cholera eradication program. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
order to safeguard the health of the swine 
herds of the Nation, to prevent the spread 
of hog cholera, to decrease substantially the 
estimated $50,000,000 annual loss from hog 
cholera, to expand export markets for pork 
and pork products now restricted on account 
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of hog cholera, and to otherwise protect the 
public interest, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is hereby directed (1) to initiate a national 
hog cholera eradication program in coopera- 
tion with the several States under the provi- 
sions of section 11 of the Act of May 29, 
1884, as amended (21 U.S.C. 114a), and re- 
lated legislation, and (2) to prohibit or re- 
strict, pursuant to the authority vested in 
him under the provisions of section 2 of 
the Act of February 2, 1903, as amended (21 
U.S.C. 111), the interstate movement of 
virulent hog cholera virus or other hog 
cholera virus to the extent he determines 
necessary in order to effectuate such eradica- 
tion program. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized and directed to establish an ad- 
visory committee composed of (1) eleven 
members selected from representatives of 
the swine and related industries, State and 
local government agencies, professional and 
scientific groups, and the general public, and 
(2) one member selected from the officers and 
employees of the Department of Agriculture 
who shall serve as chairman of the Commit- 
tee. The Committee shall meet at the call 
of the Secretary. 

(b) It shall be the function of the Com- 
mittee to advise the Secretary with respect 
to the initiation of the national hog cholera 
eradication program referred to in the first 
section of this Act, and with respect to the 
development of plans and procedures for 
carrying out such program. 

(c) Committee members other than the 
chairman shall not be deemed to be em- 
ployees of the United States and shall not be 
entitled to compensation, but the Secretary is 
authorized to pay their travel and subsistence 
expenses (or per diem in lieu thereof) in 
connection with their attendance at meet- 
ings of the Committee. 

Passed the Senate August 21, 1961. 

Attest: 


Secretary. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider and a similar 
House bill, H.R. 7176, were laid on the 
table. 


LEASE AND TRANSFER OF TOBACCO 
ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 1022) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 to provide for lease and trans- 
fer of tobacco acreage allotments, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

(1) Page 1, line 7, after “allotment”, in- 
sert: “(other than a burley tobacco acreage 
allotment) 

(2) Page 2, line 2, after “met.”, insert: 
“In the case of Maryland (type 32) tobacco, 
no farm shall be eligible for lease of allot- 
ment from the farm unless at least 75 per 
centum of the allotment for the farm was 
actually planted during each of the years 
1960 and 1961. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was not objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, when 
H.R. 1022 passed the House, it applied 
to both Flue-cured tobacco and burley 
tobacco. I thought that this was sound 
legislation and I supported it. 

The other body has seen fit to amend 
the bill so as to remove its application 
to burley. I cannot see why the privi- 
lege of leasing and transferring an al- 
lotment should apply to one type of 
tobacco and not apply to another, and 
I see no reason or justice in the Senate 
amendment. 

I represent many burley producers in 
western North Carolina who favor in- 
cluding burley in this legislation. 

For the reasons set out above, I would 
like to see the House vote against con- 
curring in the Senate amendment. In 
the event the bill is passed with the 
Senate amendment included so as to 
eliminate its application to burley, I 
think that the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee should give quick and careful 
consideration to additional and similar 
legislation applicable to burley tobacco. 


MILLS OF ARKANSAS, POWERFUL 
VOICE IN CONGRESS 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most able and devoted Members of 
this House is our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, the Honorable WI1L- 
BUR D. Mitts. He has been my friend 
during my years in the Congress and 
even before that. I was happy to read in 
the Kansas City Times of Tuesday, Au- 
gust 22, 1961, an article on his career. 
Because it accords with the opinion of 
our delegation and the people of Ar- 
kansas, I include that article as part of 
my remarks. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 

MILLS OF ARKANSAS, POWERFUL VOICE 
IN CONGRESS 
(By John R, Cauley) 

WASHINGTON.—Someone once asked Speak- 
er SAM Rayburn if Representative WILBuR D. 
MILLs, of Arkansas, had a future in Congress. 

“When you’re chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, you’ve arrived,” 
snapped the doughty speaker. 

Ever since WiLBUR Mi.us first came to 
Congress at the tender age of 29, it was 
never sO much a question of whether he 
would “arrive,” as the Speaker said, but 
when. Three years ago, at 48, Mitts be- 
came the youngest man ever to head the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Although MILLs, a Democrat, is not widely 
known outside of Washington and his native 
Arkansas, his influence as chairman has a 
direct impact on every citizen who pays 
taxes or receives social security benefits. For 
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it is in the Ways and Means Committee that 
all tax, social security, and tariff legislation 
originates. When a bill emerges from the 
committee, the chairman’s imprint is deep 
upon it. 

HE HAS THE ANSWERS 

When the legislation reaches the floor for 
debate, it is the chairman who explains the 
complexities inherent in any tax bill to Mem- 
bers who have only a smattering knowledge 
of what it is all about. It is he, too, who 
resolves doubts, presents judgments, and 
persuades wavering colleagues to go along. 

In power and influence in the House, 
Wrsur Mitts ranks only behind the Speaker 
and the majority leader. 

Mutts has had a remarkable and unswerv- 
ing sense of direction all his life. When he 
was only 10, he decided that he wanted to 
become a lawyer and then go to Congress. 
Upon his election to the House in 1938, he 
set his sights on a seat on the Ways and 
Means Committee. After he got on the 
committee, he became fascinated by the 
subject of taxes. 

“Members of Congress are fair but stern 
judges of each other,” Mriuts says. “A con- 
scientious Congressman knows he can’t 
make an adequate personal study of all the 
complicated bills he is required to vote on, 

“So when something comes up that’s out- 
side his field he tries to find somebody he 
can rely upon to give him straight facts 
and intelligent judgments. 

“After you’ve been around here for a 
while, you’re tabbed either as knowing your 
subject or not knowing it. I’ve tried to 
know my subject.” 

By reasons of his first-rate fiscal mind, 
personable manner, and diligence, MILLs is 
highly popular with House Members from 
both sides of the aisle. Representative 
Tom Curtis, a Missouri Republican who 
serves on the committee with MILLS, says: 

“I have a very high opinion of WILBUR 
Mitts. Sometimes we have different views, 
but he is a very fair and knowledgeable 
chairman.” 


ACKNOWLEDGED TAX EXPERT 


A Washington tax expert says that 
“MILLS understands tax legislation better 
than any other person I know. He reads 
every bill and report as thoroughly as his 
staff. He can hold his own in a technical 
discussion with any attorney or with any 
of the experts from the Treasury.” 

In highly complex areas such as taxation 
of life insurance companies and partnerships, 
Mrtts is one of the few Members of the House 
who knows enough about it to discuss it on 
the floor. 

Besides the asset of wide technical knowl- 
edge of tax, social security, and tariff matters, 
MILLs has the advantage of being a consum- 
mate politician. His skill in this area can 
frequently produce an acceptable com- 
promise in committee or in conference when 
opposing sides have refused to budge. 

There was the time in 1946 when a Senate- 
House conference committee appeared hope- 
lessly deadlocked on a public assistance 
measure. The Senate conferees included 
such titans as Taft of Ohio, Vandenberg of 
Michigan, George of Georgia, Connally of 
Texas and Barkley of Kentucky. 


“GREATS” TOOK HIS PLAN 


After long and heated discussion MILts, 
then a fledgling House conferee, offered a 
compromise. The Senators accepted. MILLs 
is still awed by that experience. 

“I hadn’t been in Congress long enough 
to be dry behind the ears,” he commented. 

He still remembers, too, his first attempt 
to get on the Ways and Means Committee. 
Members of committees are named in party 
Caucuses, and MILLs and another Member ran 
against the leadership ticket. Both were 
defeated. The next year he tried again and 
was elected. 
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“Then I had sense enough to talk to the 
Speaker and a majority leader,” he explained 
with a grin. “I didn’t have an opponent aft- 
er that.” 

A CONSERVATION OUTLOOK 


The chairman says that “people think of 
me as a conservative and I guess I am.” 

His general philosophy on taxes embodies 
@ moderate approach. 

“In the first place I believe that the func- 
tion of taxation is to raise revenues,” he says. 
“That may sound obvious; but I say it to 
make clear that I don’t go along with econ- 
omists who think of taxation as an instru- 
ment for stimulating, breaking, or otherwise 
manipulating the economy. 

“There is, too, the need for maintaining 
a broad tax base, and the imposition of taxes 
which the taxpayer is aware of at the time 
he pays them. A broad case is essential be- 
cause only by spreading the tax load as 
widely and fairly as possible can we obtain 
the necessary revenue without seriously 
undermining incentives.” 

For the last several weeks MILLs’ commit- 
tee has been holding hearings on President 
Kennedy’s tax program. If a bill does 
emerge, it will be in greatly diluted form. 
Even then it is unlikely that the measure 
would ever clear the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

CONGENIAL, NEATLY DRESSED 

Mitts, 52, is a genial, stocky, 180-pound 
man who dresses neatly in conservative suits. 
He has few hobbies outside his work, which 
takes about 12 hours of the day. 

He was born in Kensett, Ark. The town, 
according to legend, got its name when na- 
tives told Missouri Pacific surveyors, trying 
to decide where to build a railroad station, 
“You ken set it hyar or you ken set it thar.” 

His father was a farmer who also ran the 
general store and the bank in Kensett. 
After being graduated from Hendrix College 
at Conway, Ark., MiILts went to Harvard Law 
School. 

“When I arrived home from Harvard in 
1933,” he relates, “my father met me at the 
train and handed me the keys to the bank. 
The cashier had quit, so I had a job right 
away.” 

In 1934 he was elected county judge and in 
1938 made the first of many successful races 
for Congress. 

Mitts and his wife have lived for 21 years 
in the same rented apartment in Washing- 
ton. They rarely are attracted by the Wash- 
ington social whirl. Nor has the chairman 
ever been led astray, as some Congressmen 
have, by the feeling that he is so important 
nationally that he does not have to do favors 
for his constituents. 

Each year when Congress adjourns, Rep- 
resentative and Mrs. Mills head home for 
Kensett. Then the chairman goes out to 
talk to and shake hands with as many con- 
stituents as he can in the 13-county Second 
District which includes such towns as Morn- 
ing Sun, Evening Shade, and Oil Trough. 
The Millses have two daughters. 

At the moment a political situation poten- 
tially hazardous for Mitts is shaping up in 
Arkansas. The State is losing two seats in 
the House, and a legislative redistricting law 
was thwarted by a referendum. 

Unless there is a special election which 
would validate the original redistricting plan 
of the legislature, Mitts will have to run at 
large next year. A statewide race would not 
only be precarious but expensive to the 
candidates. 

Considering its size, Arkansas has sent 
many able men to Congress, including Sen- 
ators FuLsricnut and McCLELLAN and Rep- 
resentative Oren Harris. It would be diffi- 
cult to believe that the voters of Arkansas are 
not aware of the great prestige which comes 
to their State by having in Congress such an 
able and dedicated public servant as WILBUR 
MILLs. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp on 
the bill H.R. 7176, just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 





DISARMAMENT AGENCY BILL 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include two resolutions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the few remaining items of “must” leg- 
islation facing the closing days of the 
first session of the 87th Congress, so I 
have been advised, is H.R. 7936, the bill 
to create a U.S. Disarmament Agency for 
World Peace and Security. This legis- 
lation has been strongly endorsed by 
President Kennedy and also by our top 
political and military leaders. I am 
strongly supporting the bill as a firm 
indication that, though this country 
must and will strengthen our arms to the 
full extent necessary to stand firm 
against Communist threats in Berlin, 
Cuba, and elsewhere, we also are pre- 
pared at any time to sit down and work 
out effective, responsible, constructive 
and truly enforceable arrangements to 
ease the burden of armament in this 
nuclear age. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am happy to include in the Recorp two 
resolutions from important organiza- 
tions in my district, strongly supporting 
this legislation; the Mohawk Association 
of Scientists and Engineers, and the 
Schenectady chapter of United World 
Federalists, Inc. The resolutions follow: 

MOHAWK ASSOCIATION OF 
SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS, 
July 21, 1961. 
Hon. SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The executive committee of the 
Mohawk Association of Scientists and Engi- 
neers adopted, on July 18, a resolution urging 
early passage by the Congress of H.R. 7936, 
to establish a U.S. Disarmament Agency for 
World Peace and Security. The text of the 
resolution is as follows: 

“We believe that the threat of a nuclear 
holocaust requires the United States to strive 
persistently for international agreements on 
comprehensive disarmament with effective 
controls. To make sound policy decisions 
before and during disarmament negotiations, 
our Officials need a strong foundation of 
research and studies on the technical, eco- 
nomic, military, and political problems of 
disarmament. We have observed that re- 
search in these areas has been woefully in- 
adequate, and that our negotiators have thus 
been badly handicapped. 

“We, therefore, strongly endorse the. pend- 
ing bills to establish a U.S. Disarmament 
Agency for World Peace and Security. 
We urge Congress to approve these bills 
promptly, and to appropriate adequate funds 
to permit the new Agency to mount a major 
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effort. In the peril that confronts the world 
today, the need for disarmament studies is 
most urgent.” 
Very truly yours, 
W. M. ScHWARzZ, 
President, Mohawk Association 
of Scientists and Engineers. 
SCHENECTADY CHAPTER OF UNITED WORLD 
FEDERALISTS, INC. 


Whereas mankind faces unprecedented 
peril from the threat of nuclear war; and 

Whereas the present arms race cannot be 
halted without first undertaking thorough 
studies of the technical, economic, and politi- 
cal problems of disarmament: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we support prompt estab- 
lishment of the U.S. Disarmament Agency 
for World Peace and Security, as called for 
by President Kennedy in his June 29, 1961, 
message to Congress, and 

We strongly urge Congress to approve the 
pending bills (S. 2180 and H.R. 7936) estab- 
lishing this Agency, and to provide it with 
adequate funds before the present session 
of Congress adjourns. 





WATERSHED PROTECTION AND 
FLOOD PREVENTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communica- 
tion, which was read, and, together with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations: 


Avucust 25, 1961. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as amend- 
ed, the Committee on Public Works has ap- 
proved the work plans transmitted to you 
which were referred to this committee. The 
work plans involved are: 

Colorado, Big Sandy Creek (supplement), 
Executive communication No. 1128, commit- 
tee approval August 24, 1961. 

Georgia, South River, Executive communi- 
cation No. 1128, committee approval August 
24, 1961. 

Indiana, Middle Fork of Anderson River, 
Executive communication No. 1128, commit- 
tee approval August 24, 1961. 

North Dakota, Middle-South Branch, For- 
est River, Executive communication No. 1128, 
committee approval August 24, 1961. 

Oklahoma, Sallisaw Creek, Executive com- 
munication No. 1226, committee approval 
August 24, 1961. 

Oregon, Beaver Creek, Executive communi- 
cation No. 1226, committee approval August 
24, 1961. 

Wisconsin, Twin Parks, Executive com- 
munication No. 1128, committee approval 
August 24, 1961. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Member of Congress, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works. 





FORTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF 
RATIFICATION OF 19TH AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, August 26, 
1920, is the most important date in our 
history for American women. 

For on that day and month and year 
the Secretary of State proclaimed the 
19th amendment to the Constitution, 
having been adopted by three-fourths of 
the States, and guaranteeing that “The 
right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on 
account of sex” to be in effect. 

The right to vote is the precious right 
of choice, in selecting those who shall 
speak and act for the people in our rep- 
resentative form of government. 

It is the power to elect and the power 
to recall, and a constant reminder to 
those who hold public office that the 
people’s will is sovereign. 

In winning equality with men in the 
exercise of this power, women opened up 
new horizons of opportunity for them- 
selves, thus spreading and strengthening 
the foundations of democracy in a re- 
public. 

Out of the privacy of their homes they 
came to prove their worth in business, 
the professions, and in government. 

The Constitution had declared their 
political equality, but unyielding bar- 
riers of fossilized custom littered the road 
ahead. 

Prejudice, which is a combination of 
irrationality and fear, warned that a 
woman could not care for husband, 
home, and family, if she sought work or 
a career on the outside. Prejudice failed 
to note the economic revolution that was 
in progress, developing labor-saving ap- 
pliances that eliminated household toil, 
and emancipating women for greater ex- 
pression and personal fulfillment in the 
life of the community and the Nation. 

The effect of this emancipation is il- 
lustrated by the fact that during the 
week of July 10-16, 1960, 22,672,000 fe- 
males over the age of 14 were employed 
in the civilian labor force. Percentage- 
wise, women outnumbered men among 
clerical and kindred workers, and as 
service workers. They comprised more 
than half the number of men employed 
as sales workers, and as professional, 
technical, and kindred workers. Because 
of ability and understanding, they ex- 
cel as teachers, but we need more women 
in the sciences, in the professions of law, 
medicine, and engineering, and in gov- 
ernment. 

In commemorating the 41st anni- 
versary of the ratification of the 19th 
amendment of the Constitution, we not 
only honor the day when women won the 
right to vote, but the expanding equality 
of social and economic opportunity that 
began for them on that historic day. It 
was the women themselves who carried 
the fight to victory for equal suffrage, 
and it is no random coincidence that our 
greatest development as a nation began 
at that same time. 

In the 41 years since the 19th amend- 
ment liberated them from a subordinate 
position in our society, many American 
women have realized their full potential 
for their own fufillment, and for the en- 
richment of our way of life. 
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ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 18, during the debate in the House 
on the authorization for the Act for In- 
ternational Development, I endeavored 
to get from the chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. Mor- 
GAN, his reaction to the alliance for 
progress, signed in Uruguay on the 17th 
of August by Secretary Dillon for the 
United States. Did we or did we not 
make a commitment for a contribution 
to the alliance? 

The House was assured by both Dr. 
MorGAn and the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Hays] that no commitment was 
made. This assurance was given despite 
the quotation from the text of the dec- 
laration to the peoples of America on 
the alliance for progress, as given out 
by the Department of State on August 
16, 1961, which states as follows: 

The United States, for its part, pledges 
its efforts to supply financial and technical 
cooperation in order to achieve the aims of 
the alliance for progress. To this end, the 
United States will provide a major part of 
the minimum of $20 billion, principally in 
public funds, which Latin America will re- 
quire over the next 10 years from all external 
sources in order to supplement its own ef- 
forts. 

The United States will provide from public 
funds, as an immediate contribution to the 
economic and social progress of Latin Amer- 
ica, more than $1 billion during the 12 
months which began on March 13, 1961, 
when the alliance for progress was an- 
nounced. 


Certainly if this is not a financial com- 
mitment on the part of the United States 
of a major part of $29 billion over the 
next 10 years and of $1 billion this year, 
then the declaration is a tremendous 
hoax and shell game on the Latin Ameri- 
can States assembled in Uruguay. 

Another strong aspect of this transac- 
tion is that the charter of Punta del Este, 
signed on the 17th of August, nowhere 
mentions the $20 billion but does men- 
tion the $1 billion as follows, chapter 
Ill, 2: 

The United States will provide assistance 
under the alliance, including assistance for 
the financing of short-term measures total- 
ing more than $1 billion in the year ending 
March 1962. 


Now to further complicate this situa- 
tion as to just what are our commit- 
ments, the Treasury issued a statement 
on August 22 by Douglas Dillon, Secre- 
tary of Treasury and signer of the char- 
ter for the alliance for progress for the 
United States, in which he is quoted as 
follows: 

It is imperative, therefore, that we of the 
United States demonstrate our support for 
the charter of Punta del Este—that we ful- 
fill our irrevocable commitment to the al- 
liance for progress. 
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So there seems to be no question in 
Secretary Dillon’s mind but what we 
have a very definite commitment even 
though that financial commitment has 
never been approved by the Congress. 

None of the releases mention the total 
amount of funds from external and in- 
ternal sources which are required over 
the next 10 years to pay for the pro- 
grams enumerated in the _ charter. 
However, by some calculations it seems 
the total sum envisioned is $100 billion. 
Secretary Dillon’s release of August 22 
says, and I quote: 

At least 80 percent of the funds required 
must be raised in Latin America. 


This leaves 20 percent to be furnished 
from external sources, which is the $20 
billion mentioned in the declaration to 
the peoples of America. 

So between the releases from the State 
Department, the Secretary of Treasury, 
and the ckarter of Punta del Este, it 
seems certain that the delegates left the 
special meeting of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council at the 
ministerial level with the conviction 
that it would take $100 billion to provide 
for the economic and social reforms set 
forth in the charter and that $20 billion 
would come from external sources dur- 
ing the next 10 years, of which a major 
part will be furnished by the United 
States, and $80 billion will have to come 
from the Latin American countries. 

In view of our other world commit- 
ments, both military and economic, it 
does seem as if the administration would 
be pressuring for a tax increase just as 
hard as they are pressuring for the ap- 
propriations and that Congress ought to 
be consulted before these tremendous 
sums are pledged. 





WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Mrs. May] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
own remarks, and include extraneous 
matter, and further that all Members 
desiring to do so may extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp following my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. I have requested this spe- 
cial order time today for the purpose of 
allowing the Members of this House to 
join in the observance of the 41st anni- 
versary of the ratification of the 19th 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 

On August 18, 1920, the Legislature of 
Tennessee having ratified the women’s 
suffrage amendment, on August 26 the 
Secretary of State proclaimed that, being 
thus ratified by three-fourths of the 
States, the 19th amendment was thence- 
forth part of the Constitution of the 
United States. I am sure that at least 
my sister Members of this august body 
are familiar with the language of that 
amendment. Lest, however, the sterner 
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sex here represented have forgotten it— 
or, worse yet, are inclined to forget it— 
I make bold to repeat it. 

1. The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of sex. 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 


In those momentous words, Mr. Speak- 
er, there came into being a new order of 
things—novus ordo seclorum, a new or- 
der of the ages—as we find inscribed on 
the reverse of the Great Seal of the 
United States. 

In the course of these brief remarks I 
have no thought of tracing the long 
struggle for suffrage for women. It may 
be said to have begun immediately after 
the close of the Civil War when an equal 
rights association was formed to pro- 
mote the suffrage equality of both white 
women and Negroes. By 1869, however, 
it had become apparent that the wom- 
en’s suffrage movement would have to 
stand on its own feet, with an organiza- 
tion of its own. In that year delega- 
tions from 19 States met in New 
York City to form a National Woman 
Suffrage Association. The redoubtable 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, “‘head and front 
of the rebellion,” was made president 
and that noble woman, Susan B. An- 
thony, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. The object was to secure a Fed- 
eral amendment granting woman suf- 
frage; others preferred to secure woman 
suffrage by amendments to the several 
State constitutions, and to that end was 
organized the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, with Henry Ward 
Beecher as president and Lucy Stone 
chairman of the executive committee. 
By 1890 the two groups had become 
merged in the National American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, with Mrs. Stan- 
ton and Miss Anthony in charge. The 
new organization dedicated itself both 
to Federal and State approach. 

In the 30 years that followed before 
the cause was consummated in the 19th 
amendment, a truly remarkable galaxy 
of women were united under the suffrage 
banner—that most outstanding group 
of American women which had ever 
alined themselves to a single cause. 
Among them may be mentioned, in addi- 
tion to Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony, 
such illustrious names in the history of 
American womanhood as Harriet Hos- 
mer, Maria Mitchell, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Mary A. Livermore, Julia Ward 
Howe, Lucy Stone, Clara Barton, 
Frances E. Willard, Mary Wright Sewall, 
Jane Addams, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, 
and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. The 
first woman physician, Elizabeth Black- 
well, qualified in 1848; the first woman 
minister, Antoinette L. Brown, was or- 
dained in 1853. 

The leaders of the movement soon be- 
came convinced that their cause stood 
little chance of approval by Congress 
until the experiment had been tried out 
in some of the States. So efforts were 
directed along regional lines. The first 
territorial legislature of Wyoming had 
given suffrage to women in 1869—the 
West is always broadminded and ready 
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for anything; Utah did the same the 
following year. Wyoming entered the 
Union in 1890 with woman suffrage firm- 
ly fixed in its constitution. In 1893 the 
male voters of Colorado gallantly con- 
ceded suffrage to women; not to be out- 
done, Utah in 1895 adopted a State con- 
stitution guaranteeing equal suffrage by 
the overwhelming vote of 10 to 1. The 
following year Idaho added an equal suf- 
frage amendment to its constitution. 

And so, year after year, the fight went 
on, slowly but doggedly, with no quarter 
given to the conservative male. 

It took, however, World War I to clinch 
final victory. The magnificent coopera- 
tion of women in that struggle convinced 
all but the most obdurate male that while 
we were fighting to make the world safe 
for democracy we might as well make the 
fact and the name agree in our own 
country. President Wilson, who early in 
his public career had been indifferent, if 
not hostile, to the movement, handsome- 
ly conceded that the showing made by 
the women of America entitled them to 
every political suffrage which their 
fathers, brothers, husbands, sons, and 
the male population in general had the 
right to exercise, and on September 30, 
1918, addressed the Senate in the follow- 
ing words which I quote in part: 

I regard the concurrence of the Senate in 
the constitutional amendment proposing the 
extension of the suffrage to women as vitally 
essential to the successful prosecution of the 
great war of humanity in which we are en- 
gaged. 

This war could not have been fought, 
either by the other nations engaged or by 
America, if it had not been for the services 
of the women * * * We shall not only be 
distrusted but shall deserve to be distrusted 
if we do not enfranchise them with the full- 
est possible enfranchisement, as it is now 
certain that the other great free nations 
will enfranchise them. 


And to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt: 

I agree without reservation that the full 
and sincere democratic reconstruction of the 
world for which we are striving, and which 
we determined to bring about at any cost, 
will not have been completely or adequately 
attained until women are admitted to the 
suffrage. The services of women during this 
supreme crisis of the world’s history have 
been of the most signal usefulness and dis- 
tinction. The war could not have been 
fought without them, or its sacrifices en- 
dured. It is high time that some part of our 
debt of gratitude to them should be ac- 
knowledged and paid, and the only acknowl- 
edgment they ask is their admission to the 
suffrage. 


At this point I should like to briefly 
outline the record of my own political 
party in respect to the enactment of 
women’s suffrage. 

Since 1872, when the fifth Republican 
National Convention went on record 
with the first national declaration 
favoring additional rights for women, 
the Republican Party has been in the 
lead seeking those rights. 

The Republican Party deserves prin- 
cipal credit for the national enfranchise- 
ment of women. It pioneered for 
women’s right to vote and consistently 
supported it throughout the long cam- 
paign for acceptance. The GOP was 
the first major party to advocate equal 
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rights for women and the principle of 
equal pay for equal work regardless of 
sex. 

The women’s suffrage movement in 
the United States began to take shape 
in 1948 when the first woman’s rights 
convention was held at Seneca Falls, 
N.Y. Two years later there was a na- 
tionwide meeting in Worcester, Mass. 

In 1870, the Massachusetts Republi- 
can State Convention seated two suf- 
fragetts, Lucy Stone and Mary A. Liver- 
more, as delegates. 

The Republican Party, at its 1872 
convention, approved admission of 
women to wider fields of usefulness 
and added that the honest demand of 
any class of citizens for additional rights 
should be treated with respectful con- 
sideration. 

The 1876 Republican Party platform 
approved the substantial advances 
women were making in gaining equal 
personal and property rights through 
action by Republican State legislatures. 
It approved appointment of women as 
superintendents of education, as charity 
officials, and other public trust. It re- 
affirmed its stand that the demands of 
women for additional rights should be 
considered and the resolutions commit- 
tee heard Mrs. Sarah Jane Spencer on 
“Woman’s Suffrage.” 

The brave man who first introduced 
@ proposal in the United States Senate 
to give women the vote was a Republi- 
can—Senator A. A. Sargent of Cali- 
fornia. That was in 1878. The measure 
jost in the Senate four times—three 
times while the body was under Demo- 
cratic control. 

Wyoming was the ‘first State to grant 
women voting rights. As a Territory in 
1869 and again in 1889, upon admission 
to the Union, the State constitution 
called for equal suffrage for women. And 
from Wyoming came two women, Mrs. 
Therese A. Jenkins and Mrs. Cora G. 
Carleton, to attend as alternates the next 
Republican National Convention, held 
in Minneapolis in 1892. This was the 
first time women were seated at a Re- 
publican National Convention. 

Also for the first time that convention 
was addressed by a woman—Mrs. J. El- 
len Foster of Iowa, chairman of the 
Woman’s Republican Association of the 
United States. She urged men to seek 
the cooperation of Republican women 
sympathizers in their communities. 

A strong believer in organization, Mrs. 
Foster said her association had prepared 
work plans for each delegate and alter- 
nate. “We are here to help you,” she as- 
serted, “and we have come to stay.” 

The convention unanimously approved 
utilizing the Woman’s Republican Asso- 
ciation in coming campaigns. Thus 
emerged the Republican women volun- 
teers. 

The first formal rights for women 
plank was contained in the 1896 Na- 
tional Convention platform. At the 1916 
National Convention, meeting June 7-10, 
Republicans became the first major 
party to favor Federal women’s suffrage. 

From 1913 to 1919, the Democratic 
Party in control of House and Senate 
five times defeated proposals to give 
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women the vote under the Constitu- 
tion, 

In May 1919, the newly elected Repub- 
lican Congress met in special session. 
Its first act was passage of the equal 
suffrage amendment introduced by Re- 
publican Representative James R. Mann 
of Illinois, by a vote of 304 to 88. Only 
16 Republicans opposed, principal oppo- 
sition coming from southern Democrats. 
The Senate approved the measure 56 to 
25. 

At the State level, 26 of the 36 States 
which ratified the amendment had Re- 
publican legislatures. Of the nine 
States which took definite action against 
ratification, eight were Democratic. 
Twelve States, all Republican, had given 
women full suffrage in State elections 
before the Federal amendment was 
ratified. At its 1940 national conven- 
tion, the Republican Party proposed a 
constitutional amendment providing for 
equal rights for men and women. In 
1948 the platform favored equal pay for 
equal work regardless of sex. The Re- 
publican conventions of 1952, 1956, and 
1960 reaffirmed these stands. 

We think, we women of America, that 
during the course of the last 41 years 
since first we came into our own, that 
we have done not so badly in public life, 
considering that the gentlemen have 
had the start on us for some millions 
of years—50, at least. And if we have 
our little blind spots and foibles, we still 
retain a certain amour propre. We re- 
call that it has been said that while 
being a woman is a terribly difficult task, 
since it consists principally in dealing 
with men, it has also been averred that 
woman, once made equal to man, be- 
comes his superior. Do I hear any 
objections? 

I certainly think that on this day we 
would be remiss if we did not pay special 
tribute to the National Woman’s Party. 
The National Woman’s Party is a non- 
partisan organization of women whose 
program is to secure for women complete 
equality with men under the law and in 
all human relationships. This is its only 
objective, and, as an organization, it 
takes no action on any other issue. 

I should like to point out to the Mem- 
bers of this House this equal rights 
amendment has been introduced by 
many Members over the years. We cer- 
tainly urge the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to take action on this legislation 
this session. 

The National Woman’s Party was 
founded in 1913 as a temporary body to 
secure an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which would enfranchise women. 
This was accomplished with the adoption 
of the 19th amendment in 1920. 

To secure removal of all remaining dis- 
criminations against women, the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party was reorganized 
as a permanent body in 1921. The first 
equal rights amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was drafted and introduced into 
Congress in 1923—an equal rights 
amendment has been introduced in each 
succeeding Congress since that time and 
with ever-increasing support. Both po- 
litical parties have included planks in 
their national platforms advocating this 
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equal rights amendment—Republicans 
since 1940 and Democrats since 1944. 

The National Woman’s Party has also 
drafted and had introduced in many 
State legislatures equal rights measures 
which have been enacted into law. It 
also took a major part in the movement 
for equal nationality rights for women, 
which culminated in the passage by Con- 
gress of the equal nationality law of 
May 1934 and in the ratification the 
same day by the U.S. Senate of an Equal 
Nationality Treaty for the Western 
Hemisphere. This established for wom. 
en an equality with men in all matters 
pertaining to nationality, including the 
right of the mother to transmit her U.S. 
nationality to her child born abroad of a 
foreign father. This party also took a 
leading part in the campaign which re- 
sulted in the elimination of all discrimi- 
nations against women in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act while that measure was 
pending in Congress. This party advo- 
cates labor laws be based upon the na- 
ture of the work and not upon the sex of 
the worker, and these laws be free from 
discrimination based on sex; that all 
other laws be free from discrimination 
based on sex; that is, laws on jury service, 
on guardianship of children, on right to 
one’s earnings, on right to manage one’s 
own property, on right to conduct a 
business, on inheritance rights, on right 
to make a contract, on right to choose a 
legal domicile, and on right to hold pub- 
lic office; that all Executive orders be 
free from discrimination based on sex; 
that existing Executive orders that for- 
bid discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, color, religion, or national 
origin, but do not forbid discrimination 
because of sex, be changed so as to give 
protection also to the woman worker who 
is suffering from discrimination based 
on sex. 

At this point I would also like to pay 
tribute to the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, Inc., who since 1937 have sup- 
ported the adoption of an equal rights 
amendment to the Constitution as the 
most effective means of assuring equal 
rights to women and adjusting legal in- 
equalities which exist in the United 
States on the basis of sex. I should also 
like to point out that both Democrats 
and Republicans have adopted as part 
of the party platform this equal rights 
amendment in their 1960 platform. A 
statement on the equal legal rights 
amendment by the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, Inc., reads: 

The U.S. Constitution’s provisions are 
framed mainly in the language of the Eng- 
lish common law. Under that common law 
women had few actual citizen rights; they 
could not keep or spend their own money, 
have personal property, sue in the courts, 
make contracts, or have guardianship of their 
own children. 

The 14th and 15th amendments give equal 
protection and political rights to all per- 
sons (citizens) regardless of race. Yet the 
effect of court decisions has been to except 
women in certain of their applications. 

In 1920, the 19th amendment gave women 
the right to vote but did not assure them 
legal equality. Today, in some States women 
legally are little better off than they were 
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in 1848, when serious, organized considera- 
tion was directed toward gaining woman 
suffrage. In the absence of a Federal con- 
stitutional amendment, what a State legis- 
lature may grant this year it can revoke 
another year. 

Since 1937, the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
Inc., has supported the adoption of an equal 
rights amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution as the most effective means of as- 
suring equal legal rights to women and of ad- 
justing legal inequalities which exist in the 
United States on the basis of sex. Accredited 
delegates from the clubs and State federa- 
tions again reaffirmed support of the equal 
legal rights amendment at the National Bi- 
ennial Convention held in Philadelphia, Pa., 
in July 1960. 

The amendment will— 

Preserve States rights: States may still 
legislate under their police power on health, 
welfare, civil matters—the only proviso is 
that laws shall apply to citizens without 
regard to sex 

Establish in law the term “men” as ge- 
neric, to include women. 

Encourage maximum use of womanpower 
through removal of petty restrictions. 

Dignify family and recognize the partner- 
ship of marriage as it exists. 

Fulfill platform pledges of both political 
parties. 

The amendment will not— 

Prevent enactment of protective legisla- 
tion for classes of citizens (i.e., mothers, 
widows, children). Veterans’ legislation is 
an example of legislation for a class. Legis- 
lation for farmers is another example. 

It will not require more extensive testing 
by the courts than any other new law. 

It should not affect social customs—it ap- 
plies to legal matters only. 

At this writing, the following U.S. Repre- 
sentatives of the Ist session of the 87th Con- 
gress have introduced House joint resolu- 
tions proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative to 
equal legal rights for women: Representa- 
tives FALLON, GRIFFITHS, ST. GEORGE, Mc- 
DonovucGH, Bow, MULTER, WEIS, LOSER, TRIM- 
BLE, BAILEY, VAN ZANDT, LIPscomMsB, May, 
LANKFORD, SILER, THOMPSON, FRIEDEL, CUN- 
NINGHAM, MATHIAS, BARRETT, CEDERBERG, 
CLARK, RHODEs, and GARMATZ. 

The amendment reads: 

“SECTION 1. Equality of rights under the 
law shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
sex. Congress and the several States shall 
have power, within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States. 

“Sec. 3. This amendment shall take ef- 
fect 1 year after the date of ratification.” 

What is taken away by these words? Ab- 
solutely nothing, of course. With the adop- 
tion of this amendment, our Constitution 
will actually spell out elimination of dis- 
crimination because of sex as well as that be- 
cause of race, creed, or color. 

Both the Democratic and Republican Na- 
tional Conventions adopted the support of 
equal legal rights legislation as part of the 
party platforms in 1960. The respective 
Planks are as follows: 

Democratic: Equality for women. We 
support legislation which will guarantee to 
women equality of rights under the law, in- 
cluding equal pay for equal work. 

Republican: Congress should submit a 
constitutional amendment providing equal 
rights for women. 

The United Nations Charter, to which the 
United States is signatory, states in its pre- 
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amble as one of its purposes “to reaffirm 
faith in the equal rights of men and women.” 
By subscribing to the charter, each nation 
has endorsed this principle. Internationally, 
so far as equal rights are concerned, we lag 
behind countries which the United States 
itself has encouraged to grant equality to 
women. Egypt, Burma, Greece, Japan, West- 
ern Germany, and Pakistan have all given 
constitutional equality to women. The 
prestige of the United States is assailed by 
Russia on the ground that it does not grant 
its women equal legal rights. With equal 
legal rights written into the Constitution, 
the United States would no longer be en- 
dorsing this principle in theory but violat- 
ing it in practice. 


Mr. Speaker, there are many, many 
fine groups and organizations in the 
United States today who have been ac- 
tive in the cause of developing informed 
citizen responsibility among American 
women. Certainly one of the most out- 
standing of these groups is the League 
of Women Voters of the United States, 
and I would point out that the league is 
the direct descendant of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion— 


Once women had the vote, many doors of 
opportunity were opened to them. Some 
ran for Congress or political office at State 
and local levels. Some embarked on careers 
in the political parties. With their new 
status of full citizenship, some moved 
ahead more rapidly in their chosen fields— 
social work, consumer interests, civil serv- 
ice—to name only a few. 

But most women simply put their newly 
won citizenship to work in their own home- 
towns. And in many communities they 
found an organization already there ready 
to help them: the League of Women Voters. 

The League of Women Voters is the direct 
descendant of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. Suffrage lead- 
ers had built a large and powerful organiza- 
tion in the struggle to win the vote, and as 
victory came into sight the leaders began to 
plan around all the things that could be 
done with the vote once they had it. 

In 1919, the call to the 50th convention 
said: “The National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association invites the women of the 
15 full suffrage States to attend this anni- 
versary convention, and there to join their 
forces into a League of Women Voters, one 
of whose objects shall be to speed the suf- 
frage campaign.” The convention amended 
the association’s constitution as follows: 
“In order to further the second purpose of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association—i.e., to increase the effective- 
ness of women’s votes in further better gov- 
ernment—women from the enfranchised 
States shall form a League of Women Voters 
within the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association.” 

That convention was in March 1919. I 
remind you that the 19th amendment was 
not passed by both Houses of Congress until 
May 1919 in the House, in June 1919 in the 
Senate. Within 1 hour after the Senate 
vote, the suffrage association launched its 
drive for ratification. 

In February 1920 the suffrage association 
held its last convention, and gave way to 
the successor organization. Mind you, rati- 
fication of the 19th amendment was still 6 
months away. That day came in August 
1920, and today we mark the anniversary of 
it 


The suffrage organization was always a 
jump ahead. And so is its successor, the 
League of Women Voters. Some of the 
legislative aims of the league in 1920 were 
achieved in a surprisingly short time, some 
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took longer, some are yet to be attained. 
But the greatest challenge, the league 
quickly realized, was the goal of greater 
citizen participation in Government. Sev- 
eral of the hallmarks for which the league 
is known were started in its first year— 
demonstration classes to teach voters the 
proper procedure in marking a ballot and 
in registering and voting; citizenship schools 
for the study of local, State, and National 
government; surveys of local government; 
candidate questionnaires and candidates 
meetings. Some of these are included in 
what the League of Women Voters calls 
voters service. 

The other contribution for which the 
league is Known is its work on governmental 
issues. This is a study-and-action method, 
and the combination makes the League of 
Women Voters an outstanding group. It is, 
as was the suffrage organization, tightly 
knit, efficient, politically wise, and its power 
is great. Great as is its influence as a group 
in public affairs, the league still regards its 
end purpose as the development of the indi- 
vidual citizen toward greater participation 
in public affairs. The league’s goal is not 
only more voters, it is more and better- 
informed voters. The league is not a study 
group secluded in an ivory tower. Its mem- 
bers practice what they preach: study first, 
then put your knowledge to work; learn 
by doing. 

The woman suffragists were a hardy lot. 
Their descendants are, too. The esprit de 
corps carried over from the parent organiza- 
tion. Indeed the membership of the league 
still includes many of those who fought for 
the right to vote; many of them are in their 
eighties, but they’re still at it—working to- 
day toward better schools in their local com- 
munities, constitutional revision in their 
States, a sound and liberal foreign policy 
for the Nation—just as they worked for the 
vote which gave them a voice in these and 
other public matters. 

The transfer from generation to genera- 
tion is sometimes a matter of fact as well as 
spirit. Many a present-day league member 
licked stamps and envelopes for her mother 
or grandmother in their days of the fight for 
the vote itself. The woman who was na- 
tional president of the league from 1944 to 
1950 is the great-granddaughter of Lucretia 
Mott, who with Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
started it all back in 1840. When because 
they were women they were discriminated 
against at an antislavery convention in Lon- 
don that year, they came home to plan and 
to lead in 1848 the first woman’s rights con- 
vention. Mrs. Stanton became president of 
the suffrage organization in 1890, when two 
groups organized in 1869 merged to form the 
National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Carrie Chapman Catt, who led the 
suffrage cause to victory in 1920, first ap- 
peared on the national scene at that 1890 
convention. Susan B. Anthony, who was 
president from 1892 to 1900, picked Mrs. Catt 
as her successor. Maud Wood Park, who 
lobbied the suffrage amendment through the 
Congress in the final 2 critical years, became 
the first national president of the league. 
Mrs. Catt was honorary president of the 
league until her death in 1947. 

Speaking of carrying over, I read the other 
day in a history of the league that at its 
first convention, in 1920, it stated the fol- 
lowing: “It is not expected that the entire 
program or even the major part of it will be 
achieved in 1 year’s work. Voters should 
enlist for a 5-year service. At the end of 
that time account should be taken of 
achievements won and the importance of 
the unfinished program. A new determina- 
tion can then be made concerning the ad- 
visability of a continuance of the league.” 

The League of Women Voters is not one 
to leave loose ends; but somehow that piece 
of “old business” seems never to have been 
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brought up again. “Achievements” have 
been won, but “the importance of the un- 
finished am” seems to have out- 
weighed that “new determination” about 
continuing the league. The league will 
always have an unfinished program, for its 
members always see ahead to something else 
that needs doing, to new or inactive voters 
who need to be enlisted to help doit. Their 
work will never be really finished and I am 
glad they are here to stay. We need them. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the remarks of my colleague JULIA 
BuTLeR HANSEN, of Washington, be in- 
serted at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, sig- 
nificant as this event which we are com- 
memorating today was, the adoption of 
the 19th amendment stands only one 
milestone among many along the road 
toward full rights and recognition for 
the women of this Nation. 

As early as 1848, in Seneca Falls, N.Y., 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Lucretia 
Mott spearheaded the first women’s 
rights convention. The convention came 
forth with the proposition: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men and women are created 
equal * * * It is the duty of the women 
of this country to secure to themselves their 
sacred right to the elective franchise. 


Perhaps it is not generally known that 
women voted in America long before the 
19th amendment was adopted in 1920. 
From 1691 up to 1780 women voted in 
Massachusetts under the old Province 
Charter. In New Jersey women voted 
until 1807 when a new law excluded them 
from the polls. 

During the eighties my own grand- 
mother voted in Washington Territory, 
for one session of the territorial legisla- 
ture provided suffrage. This lasted only 
a short time. When Washington was 
admitted to the Union in 1889, those 
Washington women lost their vote and I 
can remember to this day, when I was 
a child, hearing my grandmother’s ex- 
pressions of disgust at losing her right 
to vote. It may be interesting also to 
Members of Congress who are far from 
the ballot methods of those early years to 
explain that there was no such thing as 
a secret ballot in the territory. Within 
the polling places—and they were an odd 
variety—voters conferred, ballots in 
hand, and my grandmother often used 
to laugh about her influence at the polls 
because of her ability to read. 

In 1910 women in the State of Wash- 
ington again gained full suffrage, for our 
State was one of 13 which granted the 
voting franchise to women before 1920. 
Ironically, the history of women in public 
office and women in my own family who 
held public office began before the State 
of Washington granted women the right 
to vote. My mother was elected county 
superintendent of schools in the period 
before she could cast her vote on her own 
behalf. At a political party convention 
which she could not attend, she was nom- 
inated, her name was placed on the bal- 
lot, and she could not vote for herself. 
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She has often said that it was a frus- 
trating feeling, and I suspect her unfail- 
ing interest in suffrage for women began 
then. 

In 1920 the 19th amendment was rati- 
fied, the women’s vote was 29,500,000. 
Since then, that figure has approximately 
doubled until there are now more than 
40 million more women voters than men 
voters. Today, as we pause in com- 
memorative review of the long years and 
salute the women who led the fight and 
struggle for suffrage for our women, we 
should also remember that having 
achieved the equal right to vote, we can- 
not abdicate our equal responsibilities in 
government. In each election—city, 
school, county, State, and National—we 
should each one remember the day when 
our part of government was nonexistent, 
and acknowledging the largeness of the 
issues not only here but throughout the 
free world, consider it not only a privilege 
but an obligation to cast our vote. 

I know of no National, State, or local 
issue which does not affect the life of all 
citizens, including women and their fam- 
ilies. Many years ago at a public meet- 
ing, a young woman rose and asked why 
she should participate in politics. 

My reply is as valid today as it was 
then. As long as the milk your child will 
drink, as long as the streets upon which 
your child will walk, the schools your 
child will attend, and the Nation in 
which you and your family will live are 
built from the votes of people, you cannot 
afford not to be interested enough to go 
to the polls on election day. 

I remember not too many years ago 
that a citizen came into my office and 
gave me a long list of governmental 
wrongs. When I asked if the citizen had 
voted at the last election, the reply was: 
“T have never voted.” This is not the 
answer that will bring strength to a de- 
mocracy. 

Our social welfare, national defense, 
civil liberties, economic security, educa- 
tion, the highways across our land, and 
every other area of governmental deter- 
mination at all levels are of concern to 
women as well as to men. 

The women of the past—from those 
who walked across the Nation beside the 
covered wagons to those who paraded on 
the streets on behalf of women suffrage 
and received shouts of derision and other 
tokens of insults—gave us a priceless gift. 

We salute their courage today and 
pledge our efforts, our strength, and our 
courage to continue to build America’s 
greatness. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding. I would like to say, 
first of all, that if the granting of suf- 
frage to women had done no more than 
to bring her to the Congress of the 
United States, it would be justified. 
There are very few who can equal her 
in capacity, or graciousness. I would 
like to join the gentlewoman also in pay- 
ing tribute to the countless thousands of 
women who, by their work, made this 
vote for their sisters possible. My trib- 
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ute goes, too, to that large and courage- 
ous group of women throughout the 
years since that day, who have put so 
many good men as well as good women 
in office. Since we serve here not as 
women but as fellow Congressmen, in 
the generic use of the term, I wonder 
if the gentlewoman would permit me to 
pay tribute also to these brethren here 
who put up with us so patiently; and 
who again, by reason of woman’s proven 
experience and capacity, accept us for 
what we are, as equals; at least, if they 
do not, I would be the last to admit it, 
as would the gentlewoman from Wash- 
ington. And I would add that perhaps 
the only regret that we still have today 
is that we have not yet in this House 
reached equality of numbers as well as of 
acceptance. Again I pay due honor to 
all the organizations of consecrated 
women who know that there is no sub- 
stitute for good citizenship and all that 
it entails. 

Mrs. MAY. I thank the gentlewom- 
an from Illinois and certainly agree with 
her remarks and would say one more 
thing. In commemorating this anniver- 
sary we women would certainly be re- 
miss if we did not call attention to the 
fact that it was the men’s votes after 
all that put through the 19th amend- 
ment to our Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to my col- 
league the gentlewoman from New York 
(Mrs. St. GEORGE]. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
am glad first of all to pay tribute to the 
gentlewoman from Washington for the 
very able history she has given the House 
of the woman suffrage movement and 
final victory. I cannot add to it in any 
way, but I think all of us here have 
gained some knowledge and should gov- 
ern ourselves a little bit differently after 
hearing of the tremendous fight that was 
made by Susan B. Anthony, one of the 
first of the pioneers who fought her way 
through yet nevertheless did not live to 
see woman suffrage an accomplished 
fact. She was born in 1820. She was 
one of the first also to favor the equal 
rights amendment which we have not 
yet had written into the Constitution. 
Thus we still have a few things to do. 

I also agree with the gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Mrs. CHurcH] that it is 
unfortunate, nay, deplorable, that we 
have not gotten more women in the Con- 
gress of the United States. I certainly 
do not blame the gentlemen of the Con- 
gress for this fact. The only reason 
there are not more women in Congress is 
because, quite frankly, women do not 
like politics. If they did, we would have 
a great many more. 

I think it is up to us to preach the 
gospel of what women can do, and the 
fact that they are efficient, the fact that 
they are ambitious, the fact that they 
are hardworking. I have never found 
that men have been difficult to persuade, 
but I must admit I cannot quite say the 
same thing for ladies. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Idaho [Mrs, Prost]. 

Mrs. PFOST. I thank my colleague 
for yielding. I wish to join with my 
other colleagues in commending the 
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gentlewoman from Washington for her 
very able presentation this afternoon. I 
am particularly proud to speak in com- 
memoration of the anniversary of Amer- 
ican women winning the right to vote. 

It was during another period in our 
history, when the West represented the 
new frontier of a growing; young Nation, 
that the seeds were planted which even- 
tually led to that historic day, August 
26, 1920, when the suffrage fight was won. 

The early West had the familiar 
names—Calamity Jane, Lola Montez, 
Molly Brown, and many others—but it 
also had these heroic pioneer women who 
made homes under impossibie condi- 
tions, raised families, and who died as 
they lived, quietly and unaware of the 
dramatic part they were playing in the 
shaping of the West and of the dignity 
of womanhood. 

It was Louisa Ann Swain, of Laramie, 
Wyo., who on September 6, 1870, took 
off her apron and became the first 
woman in the world to cast a vote in a 
public election. And there was the 
dignified Esther Morris who became a 
justice of the peace in South Pass City, 
Wyo., and thus became the first woman 
to hold public office. It was through 
her tireless efforts that the Wyoming 
Legislature voted through the first suf- 
frage law. 

The women who led those early fights 
in Wyoming as well as other Western 
States were the products of the frontier. 
The hard, rugged life in a hostile en- 
vironment instilled in them a new sense 
of freedom and independence. It was 
through their pioneering efforts that the 
19th amendment became a reality years 
later. 

Suffrage today for women exists over 
most of the world. The recently pub- 
lished report of the United Nations Com- 
mission on the Status of Women shows 
that 21 countries, most of them newly 
independent, have granted women the 
right to vote and hold office. When 
Paraguay gave women voting privileges 
on June 5 of this year, it meant that 
every nation in the Western Hemisphere 
has now enfranchised women. And it 
also brought to 92 the total number of 
countries where women may vote and 
are eligible for election on an equal basis 
with men. At present, the U.N. report 
says, only 10 countries, mostly Moslem 
countries of the Middle East, deny 
women suffrage. 

In the years to come, with ever more 
women taking an active role on the local, 
national, and world scene, I think we can 
say that this, too, will change. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
TRIMBLE] may extend his remarks im- 
mediately following mine. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say to my colleague from the 
State of Washington that I am proud 
to be a member of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club. I have re- 
tained membership constantly in the lo- 
cal club of my home town in Nampa, 
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Idaho, since 1935. And for years, the 
theme of our national organization was 
to advance qualified women in policy- 
making posts. Does not the gentlewom- 
an agree with me that we should exer- 
cise our energies toward advancing more 
women in policymaking posts and posi- 
tions of responsibility? 

Mrs. MAY. I am glad my colleague 
from Idaho has mentioned this, for it is 
a very important point to make in con- 
nection with this commemoration. 

Mr. Speaker, I have already referred 
to the fact that both the Democrat and 
Republican Party platforms have car- 
ried the equal rights for women amend- 
ment—I should further point out that 
both of our political parties give com- 
plete support on a bipartisan basis to 
women everywhere in encouraging them 
be become responsible, informed, and ac- 
tive participants in Government. In 
particular, both parties have urged that 
more qualified women be appointed to 
high-level positions in Government. 
Mrs. Clare B. Williams, assistant chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, has joined with Mrs. Margaret 
Price, head of the women’s bureau, 
Democratic National Committee, in 
urging President Kennedy to make more 
appointments of women in his admin- 
istration. We, in the Republican Party 
are very proud of our administration’s 
record in this respect. During the 
Eisenhower administration, over 400 
women were appointed to high-level 
positions in diplomatic posts, Govern- 
ment agencies and commissions. Clare 
Boothe Luce was the first woman ap- 
pointed as Ambassador to a major for- 
eign nation and Bertha Adkins was the 
first woman appointed Under Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. I am sure that my col- 
league on the Democratic side of the 
House will today make mention of a 
recent appointment of which women 
everywhere are very proud—Mrs. Esther 
Peterson who is our new Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor. At the same time, I 
think we women might also, with a deli- 
cate sense of needling, remind President 
Kennedy that of the 300 high-level ap- 
pointments that he has made in almost 
8 months in office, only 20 have gone to 
women, but we will do this in a positive 
and optimistic way because we are hope- 
ful and sure that he will better this 
record. 

Obviously, I would make mention of 
the fact that there are 73 Federal judge- 
ship appointments under new legisla- 
tion to be made by the President and 
I should call his attention to the fact 
that there are many women in the 
United States who are highly qualified 
and eminently eligible. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure that I join my col- 
leagues in tribute to those who fought 
so nobly for the right of the women of 
this country to vote and hold public 
office. It was indeed a great victory for 
them and has been a great victory for 
all of us, and our country as a whole. 

The country is a better country by rea- 
son of the right of women to take part 
in the political activities from the pre- 
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cinct to the top of the political struc- 
ture. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate the remarks of the gracious 
and brilliant lady from Washington, and 
I would not like this occasion to pass 
without mentioning some great women 
of Illinois. 

For 20 years Illinois had gone without 
a Democratic administration. In 1912 
we got a Democratic administration and 
in 1913 Illinois passed the partial suf- 
frage law. So in Illinois women were 
voting long before they were voting in 
other States under a Democratic admin- 
istration. But I would not give any 
credit to the Democrats more than to 
the Republicans. 

I want to mention the names of these 
women. There was Grace Trout, there 
was Harriet Taylor Treadwell, there was 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch, whose son 
was for a long time administrative as- 
sistant to Senator DoveLtas. There was 
also Mrs. Medill McCormick, a Repub- 
lican, and there was also Jane Addams. 

So in Illinois the Democrats and the 
Republicans joined together, and we 
gave to the women of Illinois the right 
to vote long before women in the other 
States had that right. 

There is one more I would like to 
mention. That is Mrs. Pankhurst. I 
shall never forget that night when she 
came to Chicago to a great gathering in 
Orchestra Hall. We were then in the 
midst of the fight for women. And this 
magnetic, dynamic woman delivered one 
of the greatest orations I have ever 
heard. 

I do not think we should forget on this 
occasion such names as Grace Trout, 
Harriet Taylor Treadwell, Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch, Mrs. Medill Mc- 
Cormick, Mrs. Pankhurst, and Jane 
Addams. 

I thank the gentlewoman from Wash- 
ington for yielding to me. 

Mrs. MAY. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois for his remarks. 

Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. WEIS. Many of my colleagues 
have paid tribute to the gentlewoman 
from Washington but I have one dis- 
tinction shared by no other Member of 
the House as she and I have lived to- 
gether during our years in Washington. 
Therefore, I know her to be not only 
an able legislator but a good friend and 
a merry companion. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to join with 
my colleagues in commemorating this 
41st anniversary of the ratification of the 
19th amendment, which gave to women 
the right to vote in Federal elections. 

As we commemorate this historic day 
in the history of woman’s battle for equal 
rights—a battle which, incidentally, is 
still going on today—I want to pay a spe- 
cial tribute to Susan B. Anthony, one of 
the greatest of the gallant women asso- 
ciated with the suffrage movement 
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during the 19th century. Susan B. An- 
thony lived the greater part of her life in 
my own home city of Rochester, N.Y., 
and her memory continues to burn 
brightly in the heart of virtually every 
woman in our community. As we pause 
momentarily today to recall that day in 
August of 1920 when women were first 
granted the right to vote in Federal elec- 
tions, we might well call to mind, too, 
a day many decades earlier when Susan 
B. Anthony was actually jailed for at- 
tempting to cast her ballot in an election 
in Rochester. But for her courageous 
efforts, and those of the small band of 
farsighted and heroic women who shared 
her cause, we might have nothing to 
commemorate today. 

The women of New York State have 
long been dedicated to the cause of equal 
rights, and their efforts have, over the 
years, met with considerable success. 
New York was one of those States which 
had granted women the right to vote in 
State and local elections even before 
ratification of the 19th amendment and 
I am proud, too, of the fact that the 
New York Legislature was one of the very 
first to ratify the suffrage amendment. 

As you may recall, Mr. Speaker, the 
amendment was passed by the House on 
May 21, 1919, and by the Senate on June 
4, 1919. On June 16, just 12 days after 
Senate passage, the amendment was 
officially ratified by the State of New 
York. 

Today, women are active and effective 
at every level of government in New 
York State. Three of us, Mrs. KELty, 
Mrs. St. GEorGE, and myself, are priv- 
ileged to serve in the House, and there 
are a great number of women who hold 
both elective and appointive positions 
throughout the State. 

On the national scene, too, women 
have made great strides since the suf- 
frage amendment became law, and I am 
confident that women will continue in 
the future to assume even greater 
responsibilities in every facet of our na- 
tional life. Women have already be- 
come the backbone of political organiza- 
tions at the grassroots level, and in 
recent elections more women than men 
have been registered to vote. Women 
are today playing a most important role 
in the field of education and they are 
assuming increasingly significant posi- 
tions in commerce and industry. In the 
legal profession, women are making con- 
siderable headway, with a number of im- 
portant judgeships now being held by 
women, and in the medical profession, 
the selection by the President of a 
woman as his personal physician has 
spotlighted the strides that women are 
making here. 

In summary, the list of women’s 
achievements is long and varied and we 
can be proud of the advances that have 
been made in these 41 years since the 
ratification of the 19th amendment. 

At the same time, there is still much 
to be done if women are to fulfill the role 
that should be ours in this dynamic pe- 
riod of history, and the task will not be 
easy. Women’s battles have never been 
easy, but the record of the past is heart- 
ening and I am confident that, as they 
have not failed in the past, the women 
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of today and tomorrow will not fail to 
make the most of the wonderful op- 
portunities which are theirs. 

Mrs. MAY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague and roommate from Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentlewom- 
an from New Jersey. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentlewoman for yielding. I want 
to comment and pay tribute to the very 
distinguished gentlewoman from Wash- 
ington for her outstanding statement this 
afternoon in behalf of all women. I 
want to thank the gentlewoman for giv- 
ing us the opportunity to point up the 41 
years of woman suffrage in this country 
which we are celebrating today. Also I 
would like to point out the outstanding 
women who made it possible. 

I think it is safe to say, Mr. Speaker, 
that the hopes of those who supported 
women’s suffrage 41 and more years ago 
have quite generally been fulfilled, and 
the fears of those who opposed this once 
“radical” change in the Constitution 
have been found groundless. 

Women have neither “taken over” 
Government and politics from their men, 
nor have they inundated these fields in 
a wave of irrationality and emotional- 
ism. After 41 years of exercising their 
full rights as American citizens in all 
the States, women have proven to the 
satisfaction of all that they are fully 
capable of accepting the rights and re- 
sponsibilities that come with active par- 
ticipation in the political life of the Na- 
tion. In this respect, women are not 
fundamentally different from men. Nei- 
ther better nor worse, superior or in- 
ferior, neither more nor less talented or 
informed or idealistic, women have dem- 
onstrated conclusively that they are the 
equals of men as citizens of our great 
country. 

Nevertheless, the passage and the 
ratification of the 19th amendment has 
had far-reaching consequences. It 
marked, in the first place, a major step 
forward in the perfection of American 
democracy by prohibiting discrimination 
on account of sex. It acknowledged, in 
effect, in the field of citizenship what 
had become increasingly evident in many 
other areas of American life, the fact 
that American women were prepared to 
take their place alongside men as sound, 
creative, and imaginative individuals 
making great contributions to business, 
labor, the professions, and cultural oc- 
cupations as well as to government and 
politics. 

In a very special sense, however, I be- 
lieve women have had a particularly 
favorable impact on politics. With the 
increased participation of women in 
politics has come a noticeable broaden- 
ing of the base of politics. Political 
campaigns and political decisionmaking 
have been brought out from behind the 
closed doors of clubs and smoke-filled 
rooms into the broad light of day. Toa 
greater extent than ever before, candi- 
dates have been selected and elections 
won on the healthy basis of public dis- 
cussion of issues and candidates, even on 
the local level. By virtue of their role 
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as the grassroots campaigners of both 
major parties, women have helped to 
popularize the political coffee meeting, 
the public forum, the telephone and 
letterwriting campaign. Through these 
and other techniques, candidates and 
officeholders have been encouraged to 
leave their headquarters and meet the 
people. They have been forced to deal 
with issues, answer questions, and face 
their opponents publicly. The public— 
and politics—have both been the bene- 
ficiaries. 

Women have come a long way in poli- 
tics and government during these past 
41 years. For the first time in a national 
election, it is estimated that in 1960 ap- 
proximately as many women voted as did 
men, Likewise, the percentage of eli- 
gible women who cast their ballot came 
closer than ever before to the percentage 
of eligible men who voted. Indeed, 
women today hold the balance of power 
in politics. 

While the number of women holding 
public office today has lagged somewhat 
behind women’s general participation in 
politics, here, too, the record is increas- 
ingly impressive. At a recent count, 
7 women were secretaries of State, 
34 women were State senators, and 294 
women were State representatives. Dur- 
ing the 8 years of the previous adminis- 
tration, over 400 qualified women were 
appointed to top-level posts in Federal 
agencies, commissions, and the diplo- 
matic corps. This is an alltime record. 
Here in the Congress, too, another all- 
time record has been set with 17 women 
Representatives and 2 women Senators. 

This record, Mr. Speaker, indicates to 
me that many of the former obstacles 
to women’s participation in American 
political life are gradually disappearing. 
Most Americans today, I believe, are will- 
ing to consider the qualifications of all 
candidates for public office and to make 
their choices accordingly. 

I am sure that women, for their part, 
ask only that they be considered, so far 
as politics is concerned, as good citizens 
with the same rights and responsibili- 
ties as all other citizens. And as candi- 
dates for public office, women ask only 
that their qualifications for office be 
judged on the same basis as all other 
candidates. 

The vision that inspired Susan B. An- 
thony and her fellow suffragettes, the 
vision that brought into being the 19th 
amendment to the US. Constitution, 
has today become reality. It is espe- 
cially appropriate, Mr. Speaker, that 
at a time when our Nation as never be- 
fore relies on its women for so much of 
our national greatness that we here in 
the Congress of the United States pay 
tribute to their memory and their ac- 
complishment. 

Mrs. REECE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Tennessee, [Mrs. 
REECE]. 

Mrs. REECE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
rise to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentlewoman from the 
State of Washington, and the other 
speakers who have preceded me. 

Mr. Speaker, 41 years ago, August 24, 
1920, a special session of the Tennessee 
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Legislature ratified the 19th, or woman’s 
suffrage amendment. Thus, Tennessee 
became the 36th and all-important State 
to ratify the woman’s suffrage amend- 
ment—all important because this made 
the 19th amendment a part of the Con- 
stitution and the law of the land. 

I feel highly honored to be a member 
of the present delegation from the great 
Volunteer State that made this contri- 
bution to the progress of our country 
and to women in particular. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KEArNs]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say this on this great anniversary 
of women’s. suffrage. The women 
started from zero politicaly—but I want 
to say that on both sides of the aisle, 
as a Member of the Congress, I have had 
cordial and pleasant associations with 
the women who have served so faithfully 
in their devotion to their political party 
and they have added important legisla- 
tion to the statute books to advance the 
United States of America. 

I think the women who have served 
in the Congress have done a wonderful 
job. 

Mrs. MAY. On behalf of the women 
Members of the House, I thank the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore coming to the floor of the House to- 
day I walked through the lower rotunda 
of the Capitol and paused for just a 
moment before the memorial erected 
there to those great women who worked 
and pioneered for 72 years to make pos- 
sible the 19th amendment. It took cour- 
age, perseverance, stick-to-itiveness, and 
a sincere belief in the cause to which they 
had dedicated themselves—to carry on 
their tireless battle for so many years. 

It was Elizabeth Stanton who penned 
these words across a sheet of paper as 
she and other women composed a dec- 
laration of sentiment, “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident that all men and 
women are created equal.” 

It does seem strange, yet not so strange 
considering the character of those who 
went west, that it was the Territory of 
Wyoming with only 1,049 pioneer women 
who in 1869 became the first to win the 
franchise. From then on it was an up- 
hill fight every step of the way and it 
took another 51 years before the final 
and last State—Tennessee—finally rati- 
fied the amendment and sent it on to 
Washington on August 26, 1920. The 
State Department immediately sent it 
on to the Justice Department for certi- 
fication. 

As a pastor of churches for the past 
25 years I testify with authority that 
whenever a significant task in the 
church needed doing, the women of the 
church could be counted on to do their 
part. They were never found wanting. 
They were in the forefront of every 
major project for progress. 

Everyone of us in this body must run 
for office—for reelection. We all know 
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and appreciate the great power and im- 
Eortance of women and the women’s 
vote—we know that some of the most 
effective efforts made in a campaign are 
made by the women—pointing up that 
same sincerity of purpose—that same 
belief in a cause—that same persever- 
ance and that same stick-to-it-iveness 
that won for them the franchise 41 years 
ago. My hat is off to the women as we 
spend this hour today commemorating 
the anniversary of their victory and the 
ratification of the 19th amendment. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I, too, would like to join my col- 
leagues in congratulating the gentle- 
woman from Washington on her very 
fine presentation and on a very timely 
reminder of the anniversary of the rati- 
fication of the 19th amendment. 

I would like to say that I agree with 
the gentlewoman from New York that it 
is unfortunate, even deplorable, that we 
do not have more women in the Halls of 
Congress and, indeed, in political life. 
Maving run against one such in one of 
my campaigns I know the shape of 
things to come, although I was lucky 
enough to win. 

But I recognize that they are capable 
and represent a very formidable accom- 
plishment in this area. I pay tribute to 
them. I think they do much to leaven 
inequalities where they exist. I think 
we should pay tribute to the achieve- 
ments of all women both before and 
after ratification of this amendment. 

As the gentlewoman spoke she re- 
ferred to President Wilson and the fact 
that he was indifferent and even hostile 
at one time to this effort to secure suf- 
frage. Unfortunately, I do not have 
enough years to have participated or to 
have been aware myself of the efforts 
that were made during World War I, but 
it so happens that it reminds me that my 
own grandmother was a very active suf- 
fragette. She engaged in some picket- 
ing of the White House during World 
War I and ended up in jail. Of course, 
such things could not occur today. I 
recognize that there are other ways of 
accomplishing objectives. But it did re- 
mind me that there was real effort in- 
volved with perhaps a lack of foresight 
in the antagonism of some men. 

We have grown accustomed to and, in- 
deed, longed for women sharing in our 
political efforts. I would like to remind 
the gentlewoman what I am sure she 
knows already that many of us mere men 
are also active supporters of the equal 
rights for women amendment. And in 
many other ways we all hope that they 
will continue to contribute as much to 
our political life as they do to our 
domestic. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentlewoman 
from Washington and congratulate her. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 
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Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to commend the gentle- 
woman from Washington for her lead- 
ership in taking this time to pay tribute 
to the revolution in American democ- 
racy and politics that was accomplished 
by the 19th amendment. It so happens 
that I am a graduate of the University 
of Rochester where Susan B. Anthony, 
as has been mentioned earlier, gained 
her education and perhaps some of her 
zeal and devotion to this cause which led 
to the great career that she had in 
paving the way for this great amend- 
ment. 

Of course, I feel as many of my col- 
leagues do who have expressed their ap- 
preciation of the great addition that 
has been made to this House by the 
women Members, so ably being repre- 
sented today by the gentlewoman from 
Washington. They make up in quality 
what they may lack in quantity. And 
as the gentlewoman has said, it will only 
be a few years, I am sure, before the 
quality is matched by the quantity. I 
might also add that in my judgment it 
will only be a few years before we can 
look to a woman President and a woman 
Vice President. I am sure that that is 
something we can all look foward to 
with great anticipation. 

May I say, Mr. Speaker, I think that 
there are two things which this amend- 
ment has done in particular that all 
of us who have run for office are aware 
of. One of them, as has been said be- 
fore, has been the energy and en- 
thusiasm that women have brought to 
political life. I am sure that anyone 
who has run for office knows that if 
you have one or two or three eager and 
enthusiastic women on your side, often 
it is something that is much more valu- 
able than a large paper organization. 
And I think since the 19th amendment 
has come into effect there has been 
much less of what has been referred to 
as machine politics. Women are able 
to accomplish miracles that machines 
sometimes cannot accomplish. And they 
make their decisions not on the basis 
of cliches but on the basis of the issues 
as they see them. I think in these two 
fields there has been a genuine revolu- 
tion in American politics for which we 
can all be grateful. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to join in 
paying tribute to the accomplishments 
that have come about as a result of this 
amendment. 

Mrs. MAY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. PIRNIE. I am very happy to 
join with others in this body in express- 
ing pleasure at the commemoration of 
this anniversary, which is so well ar- 
ranged under her direction. 

I have served with the gentlewoman 
from Washington in my committee work 
and know full well the dedication she 
has brought to her service in this body. 
Having worked with her, I can say that 
she has reflected great credit on her sex 
in the performance of her duties. 

I think all of us will do well to observe 
this anniversary and think of its sig- 
nificance. I am somewhat astonished 
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to think that there existed this sig- 
nificant opposition to women’s suffrage 
when it was first introduced, but today 
with increased cultural and economic 
opportunities for women we find that 
they have been brought into effect in 
what was formerly the exclusive domain 
of men. It would be very difficult to cite 
a significant field of endeavor where 
women have not demonstrated their abil- 
ity to perform effectively. 

I would say the most striking illustra- 
tion is in the field of government, because 
at the local, State, and Federal level we 
are aware of women who have dedicated 
themselves to public service, sometimes 
at great sacrifice to themselves and their 
families. This House and the other 
body of Congress are clearly stronger 
and more responsible because of the 
presence of the distinguished ladies serv- 
ing with us. Their performance has 
earned for them the confidence and re- 
spect of all. They and others in posi- 
tions of responsibility certainly have 
vindicated the desires and aspirations of 
those who pioneered this movement in 
the 19th century. 

It is not for me to laud these achieve- 
ments, rather, it is incumbent upon 
those who represent the people to secure 
for all women of the Nation equal rights 
under the law. Discrimination on ac- 
count of sex still remains despite the 
progress made in the last four decades. 
Congress should act boldly to assure all 
people equal rights. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad that the Congresswoman from 
Washington asked for this time to com- 
memorate the passage of the constitu- 
tional amendment according to women 
the right to vote. 

Reference has been made to the fact 
that there are not as many women 
Members of Congress as the proportion 
of women in the population of the coun- 
try. Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
we do not require proportional represen- 
tation of women in Congress, for if we 
did it would mean that some day women 
would be limited from serving in Con- 
' gress in case the electorate decided to 
send here 75 percent, 80 percent, or more 
women. So let us let the chips fall where 
they may and be thankful now that our 
able Congresswomen make up in charm 
and intelligence what they lack in num- 
bers. 

My good friend from New York [Mr. 
Pirnie] alluded to the opposition to the 
19th amendment when it was first pro- 
posed. Ten years ago, at the personal 
request of President Truman, I made a 
study of “scare words”—predictions of 
doom and gloom which had been made 
whenever any new idea had been pro- 
posed. Every step of progress which 
has been made in this Nation’s history 
has been taken in the face of dire pre- 
dictions by those who resent change. 
Every piece of liberal legislation has 
been confronted by the calamity-howl- 
ers who screamed that socialism or 
the end of the world was surely around 
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the corner. So it was with woman suf- 
frage too. They even predicted that 
this would mean an end to sex, but 
women are voting and the world is still 
going around. I salute those coura- 
geous women who stuck to their princi- 
ples and refused to be ridiculed or intimi- 
dated by the enemies of progress. 

I would also like to take this occasion 
to pay tribute to the first woman elected 
to Congress in West Virginia, Mrs. 
ELIZABETH Kee. I know my colleagues 
join me in wishing for her a quick re- 
covery and an early return from her re- 
cent illness. By her service on the 
Committees of Veterans’ Affairs and 
Government Operations she has con- 
tributed much to the development of 
sound and constructive legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, it may seem unusual for 
a bachelor to be making a speech about 
what woman suffrage has accomplished 
for this country. Somehow the idea has 
been circulated that just because a man 
is a bachelor, he may not fully appreciate 
the talents and accomplishments of 
women. I would like the record to in- 
dicate my vigorous contention that noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 
Gertrude Atherton once wrote: 

No matter how hard a man may labor, 
some woman is always in the background of 
his mind. 


I would like to testify to the truth- 
fulness of this statement. Further- 
more, I serve notice that when it was 
stated in my official biography in the 
Congressional Directory—“Not yet mar- 
ried’”—this was no idle promise. 

Others have alluded to the tremendous 
contribution which women have made to 
their campaigns. This is truly amazing. 
The social side of politics, which is so 
important in and out of season, would, of 
course, collapse without women. When 
it comes to telephoning, doorbell ringing, 
organizing coffee hours, carrying on 
neighborhood projects, and getting out 
the vote, women have it all over men. 
In 1960, the wives of State candidates in 
West Virginia organized a caravan which 
drove from town to town, to join with 
local women and stir up interest in the 
campaign. The results were sensation- 
ally good. 

But above all, women, since they have 
earned the right to vote, have helped 
raise the moral tone of government and 
politics. I firmly believe they have 
helped to reduce corruption, machine 
rule, and the seamy side of politics. Per- 
haps most important, women have 
brought forcibly to the forefront the in- 
escapable fact that the survival of man- 
kind itself is based on the restless search 
for world peace. 

Mrs. MAY. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to my colleague 
from the State of Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
occasion to speak as the dean of the 
delegation in the House of Representa- 
tives from the State of Washington. We 
are not only proud of Mrs. May, we are 
also proud of JULIA BUTLER HANSEN. 
Both of our lady colleagues have shown 
by their character and ability that they 
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have much to offer in the deliberations 
of this great representative body. 

As a youth, I used to hear many fa- 
thers and husbands refer to their wife 
as “the woman.” You do not hear that 
any more. It seems that the matter of 
raising the generation which is to follow 
has become a partnership—which is as it 
should be. I am happy that women are 
taking an active part in framing the 
rules of this great game of life both in 
our domestic affairs as well as in our in- 
ternational affairs. I can see the worth 
of the work that they are doing. I know 
they have great concern in trying to 
solve the problems that we face today 
and to prepare ourselves for whatever 
the future may bring. As partners in the 
game of life and as fellow Members in 
this representative body, they add a 
spice and a wisdom that all of us ap- 
preciate. 

Mrs. MAY. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that our colleague, the gentlewoman 
from Washington, should receive the 
compliments of the House of Represent- 
atives and of the Nation for bringing to 
our attention the very important sig- 
nificance of this day. Our colleague 
from the State of Washington who now 
occupies the well of the House and our 
other able women Members of the House 
have by their records of character and 
ability not only brought to the attention 
of the Nation how important it is to 
have women in government, but have 
provided the examples to encourage 
more and more women to participate in 
the affairs of government. In my own 
area, @ woman whom I will always re- 
member, Edna B. Conklin, who became 
the greatest Republican leader in the 
State of New Jersey, and I would say 
the greatest either of men or women, by 
her example and leadership not only in 
matters of participation in government, 
but by participation in community ef- 
forts and in many charitable fields, at- 
tained a position of great eminence. 
That was because she was willing to sac- 
rifice of her time and to provide the 
sinews of work to get things going and 
to mold character and integrity in young 
people and to build better government. 
Of course, what I can say about her, 
possibly, cannot be said of every woman. 
But she not only was interested in get- 
ting women into government—she was 
not only interested in getting women in- 
to political organizations, but she en- 
couraged young people, both male and 
female, to participate in government. 
My own small beginning in politics came 
about through this lady interesting me 
in politics and getting me to go out and 
work. She was a fine leader and a typi- 
cal example of the type of person that 
makes for better government in this 
country. 

I want to congratulate again our col- 
league, the gentlewoman from Washing- 
ton {Mrs. May] for doing a fine job. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
colleague. 
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Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 


Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to have this opportunity to congratulate 
our distinguished and able colleague, the 
gentlewoman from Washington [Mrs. 
May], for bringing this important oc- 
casion to our attention. I recall from 
the time of my earliest youth that old 
saying, as all of you have, “The hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the world.” I, 
too, should like to see more of the distaff 
side of our households represented here 
in Washington. On this occasion we 
would be remiss in our expressions of 
gratitude for women in politics if wives 
were not included in our words of ap- 
preciation. Were it not for the wonder- 
ful help that wives are to their husbands 
many of us would not be here in this 
great representative body of the Con- 
gress. 

More of those whose hands rock the 
cradle and rule the world find it a little 
more difficult to gain entrance to this 
body because the many capable women 
who would aspire to such high office do 
not have wives behind them. They are 
thus going to be handicapped in their 
struggle to find their way into the Halls 
of Congress, but find it they will—single- 
handedly if necessary. And what a re- 
assuring and stabilizing influence they 
are once they arrive. 

The women in South Dakota, Republi- 
can and Democrat, have given great 
leadership to politics in its highest sense. 
In my party, were it not for the dedica- 
tion of the Republican women and their 
devotion to the finest principles of good 
government, coupled with their willing- 
ness, at great sacrifice, to work tirelessly 
toward the furthering of these principles 
I would not now have the honor of rep- 
resenting the First District of South 
Dakota in this most distinguished delib- 
erative body of the free world. I know 
the fine women of the other party are 
likewise so dedicated. To all of them 
and for their efforts the citizens of my 
State owe a deep debt of gratitude. I 
thank the very capable gentlelady from 
Washington for extending, to me, this 
privilege to add my inadequate words of 
appreciation to all those who have made 
possible the effective participation of 
the women of America in the art and 
science of politics. They added to its 
dignity and increased its true meaning. 

Mrs. MAY. There are two things I 
would like to say to the gentleman from 
South Dakota. First, he has said that 
successful men must always give credit 
to the women behind them—their wives. 
I would say that it is equally true, there- 
fore, that we women in Congress must 
pay the same great tribute to the men 
who stand behind us and encourage our 
endeavors. In this respect, I would like 
to take this opportunity to make public 
acknowledgment of my love for and 
gratitude to my own husband, Jim. 
Were it not for his patience and under- 
standing and his belief in me, I would 
never have had the great privilege of 
standing before you, my colleagues, in 
the well of the House today on this com- 
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memorative occasion. Second, may I 
just make this remark in connection 
with the statement the gentleman made, 
referring to the old saying—“The hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world.” 
Would God that this were true, because 
if it were, today we would have world 
peace. And, perhaps the most signifi- 
cant thing any of us could have in mind 
today as we talk about the contributions 
that women have made and the potential 
contributions they have to make, we can 
only hope that this will mean that more 
of us will be working side by side with 
men everywhere, in every area of this 
world, toward the one thing that really 
matters most of all, and that is world 
Peace. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCRANTON. I thank the gentle- 
woman and I wish to commend her, as 
have so many people this afternoon, for 
taking the occasion she has today in 
commemorating the 4lst anniversary of 
the ratification of the 19th amendment. 
I am sure that this is an hour that 
should be dedicated to all the women of 
America, of course, but there are special 
groups that we ought to remember on 
this particular occasion. First and 
foremost, perhaps, is the group that rep- 
resents your sex in this particular body, 
whom we greatly admire—all of the fine 
women who are here in the Congress 
of the United States, and the many 
more who are to come. Secondly, there 
are those who have dedicated so much 
of their time and their lives to achieving 
this amendment, some of whom suffered 
even imprisonment for such, including 
a number of Pennsylvanians. And I am 
happy to note that one of those who 
worked so diligently for this cause was 
my own mother, who was particularly 
active in this field and dedicated a good 
part of her life to achieving this orig- 
inal amendment. Also, it seems to me 
that on this occasion we should remem- 
ber that at the present time there is a 
new effort being made for the adoption 
of an amendment which will give equal 
rights under the law to women. I am 
proud to be one of the Members, of 
which there are a number in this body, 
who has introduced such a resolution in 
the Congress of the United States. We 
may remember that this was first in- 
troduced by the then Senator Charles 
Curtis, who became Vice President later 
on under the Republican banner, and 
also by Congressman Anthony of Kan- 
sas, who was a nephew of the famous 
Susan B. Anthony and therefore an ap- 
propriate instigator of this particular 
resolution. Last but by no means least, 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
the House that we have currently a 
number of wonderful people who are 
attempting to have this resolution 
adopted in the House of Representa- 
tives, including the gentlewoman from 
Washington herself and the present 
leader of this group, the gentlewoman 
from New York [Mrs. St. Georce]. 
And, I would hope that the House, in 
remembering this occasion of 41 years 
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ago, will also remember that we have on 
the books today a resolution which is 
of equal importance and of even more 
immediate importance, perhaps, than 
the one that was adopted some years 
ago. 

Although we defer in some instances 
to States like the one the gentlewoman 
represents for having progressive-mind- 
ed thinkers, nevertheless we in the State 
of Pennsylvania pride ourselves that we 
were the seventh State to ratify this 
particular 19th amendment, and in this 
session of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
action has been taken almost unani- 
mously, calling upon the Congress of the 
United States to pass a new resolution 
which would mean another amendment 
in support of the women of America. 

I thank the gentlewoman from Wash- 
ington for yielding. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield. 

Mr. PELLY. I think it is pretty ob- 
vious that one of the reasons more men 
than women hold public office is because 
women have the even higher responsi- 
bility for bearing and rearing children 
and looking after the family. Neverthe- 
less, it seems to me women are perform- 
ing a tremendous service in the interest 
of the country by following politics; and 
I know, as one who has a district far 
away from Washington, that the women 
truly are performing a very fine service 
in that respect in expressing their views 
on legislative matters and on the issues 
of the day. 

I would not want this occasion of the 
commemoration of the ratification of the 
19th amendment to pass without saying 
how proud we of the Washington delega- 
tion are of our two fine gentlewomen our 
State has sent to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We think they are about the 
best justification for the 19th amend- 
ment that we know. 

Mrs. MAY. I thank my colleagues 
from Washington. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. I would like 
to add just a word of personal apprecia- 
tion to the gentlewoman from Wash- 
ington and join with her and our other 
colleagues in honoring these great ladies 
who have labored so hard and long to 
make woman suffrage possible in this 
country. Through my reading of his- 
tory I am impressed with the great good 
these women have done, because I thor- 
oughly believe that the politics of this 
country have been bettered considerably 
by woman suffrage and the part our 
ladies have played in both Government 
and politics; and I want to tell the gen- 
tlewoman how deeply grateful I am to 
the ladies of the First District of Geor- 
gia who meant so much in my first elec- 
tion to the Congress from the State of 
Georgia. 

Mrs. MAY. I think perhaps all of us, 
whether we are Congresswomen or Con- 
gressmen owe a tremendous debt to the 
women of our districts in this respect. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 
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Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I also want to 
commend the gentlewoman from Wash- 
ington for her splendid statement and 
for reminding us of this 41st anniversary 
of the 19th amendment. I recall 
that Colorado was the first State to give 
women the right to vote. Did the gentle- 
woman mention that? 

Mrs. MAY. I believe I mentioned it in 
my earlier statement. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. 
rect in my recollection. 

Mrs. MAY. Yes. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Our people in 
Colorado are very proud of the part 
women have played in the development 
of our great State. I would like to re- 
mind the gentlewoman from Washington 
that the only memorial the State of 
Colorado has in Statuary Hall is a statue 
of a most distinguished woman doctor, 
Florence R. Sabin. This statue in honor 
of Dr. Sabin, was placed in the Capitol 
largely as a result of the efforts of the 
Colorado Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 

Over the years the women of Colorado 
have played a most important and vital 
part in the development of Colorado. 
We owe a debt of gratitude that can 
never be repaid to the pioneer women 
who settled in Colorado and other West- 
ern States. Without their sacrifices and 
willingness to endure hardships, the 
West would never have been conquered. 
They made it possible for us to enjoy 
our present benefits and blessings. I 
pay tribute to these great women and 
am proud that Colorado was the first 
State to give them equal suffrage. I 
thank the gentlewoman from Washing- 
ton and congratulate her on her most in- 
teresting statement. 

Mrs, MAY. There is just a little dif- 
ference of opinion in the interpretation 
of whether Colorado acted as a terri- 
torial legislature or as a State. Some 
of these States granted woman suffrage 
before they became States. 

For the record, however, Colorado cer- 
tainly is to be commended in that the 
record shows that in 1893 the male vot- 
ers of Colorado apparently ceded suf- 
frage to women, the first State so to do. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join in commending 
the gentlewoman from Washington for 
calling the attention of the Members of 
the House and the American public to 
the great contribution that has been 
made by women in all phases of our ex- 
istence. I am convinced it is women 
who provide the industry and the ideal- 
ism that carries the banner forward in 
every great cause. 

In my home community there was 
such @ woman, who was working from 
the time she was a young lady in aiding 
Susan B. Anthony. I refer to Ada 
James, who embarked on the cause of 
woman suffrage and carried forward 
with such great determination that Wis- 
consin was the first State in the Union 
to ratify the 19th amendment. As 
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a matter of fact, there were seven 
legislatures in session at the time that 
had the opportunity to pass upon this 
question. A race developed to see which 
would be the first State to ratify. MIli- 
nois ratified almost simultaneously with 
the State of Wisconsin. But Ada James 
developed such momentum in the State 
of Wisconsin that she induced her 
father, the late D. G. James, State sen- 
ator in the State of Wisconsin, to carry 
the word from Madison, Wis., to Wash- 
ington. The ink was still wet on the bill 
when he made the train for Washington 
and beat the special delivery from the 
State of Illinois. Thus Wisconsin be- 
came the first State to ratify. 

I again want to commend the gentle- 
woman for calling to the attention of 
the American public this great contribu- 
tion, and I congratulate her for the 
great service she is rendering in this 
body. 

Mrs. MAY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to extend my thanks to the gentlewoman 
from Washington for making it possible 
for us to commemorate the adoption of 
the 19th amendment. 

There are several qualities that I think 
stand out very clearly in the type of serv- 
ice that we see performed by the women 
of our society, and especially those hold- 
ing public office. I can think of five 
qualities that I wish to enumerate be- 
cause they are the kind of characteris- 
tics that we need more fully expressed in 
public service. 

First. The women I have had the op- 
portunity of associating with in civic life 
have always shown a tremendous sense 
of dedication far and beyond even their 
own capacity, physically to carry on the 
job. 

Second. They show a willingness to 
stand firmly for principle, even though it 
is politically expedient to go in another 
direction. I thing this is an admftable 
quality that many of us would like to 
have in our own makeup but are not al- 
ways willing to allow to come forward. 
We definitely see this sterling character- 
istic expressed by women in public life, 
even though the odds for success may be 
slight. 

Third. I think women bring a dignity 
and poise to public office that we do not 
always see in some of our other public 
officials. 

Fourth. They bring a vigor and en- 
thusiasm that is refreshing to see in 
our public life. They are willing to ex- 
ert the enthusiasm that is needed some- 

times to put over a project that peo- 
ple say “You are not being practical, 
the task is impossible.” 

I have found in connection with my 
own election, when the predictions were 
that it could not be done, that the women 
in the campaign came forward and said, 
“It can be done.” 

Finally, and most important, I think 
the women of our country bring a sense 
of spiritual values to our public affairs 
that is desperately needed. 
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I am proud to associate myself with 
the remarks of the gentlewoman from 
Washington. I thank her for giving us 
this opportunity to express our warm 
appreciation for the job that the women 
of this country are doing. 

Mrs. MAY. I thank the gentleman 
from California [Mr. RovussELoT] and 
would like to comment that probably 
in paying this fine tribute to the women 
of America on the five different counts 
he probably has at the same time set 
up for us five goals that we should al- 
ways strive to achieve. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add my commendation to the 
very great presentation which the gen- 
tlewoman has made this afternoon, and 
to pay recognition at the same time to 
the great strides that have been made by 
women at great sacrifice over the years. 
I hope that the equal rights amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, lastly, I must say that 
in most endeavors when there may be 
doubt as to their success, it is when 
women join them that they become a 
success. That, in my opinion, is the 
greatest tribute I can pay to woman- 
hood—the value of their endeavor in 
any public matter of importance affect- 
ing the Nation. 

Mrs. MAY. I thank the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, 41 years 
ago the Secretary of State proclaimed in 
effect the 19th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States declaring 
“the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex.” “Congress 
shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation.” 

I think it is safe to say the movement 
for woman suffrage as such never began; 
it always existed. Every race has claimed 
superiority over others, every nation has 
boasted its superiority over others, and 
centuries before Blackstone, men set up 
the rule that “husband and wife are one 
and that one is me.’’ More, each up- 
holder of supremacy based its claim upon 
divine authority. ‘Thousands of years 
ago women in their own way rebelled 
against the denial of rights, privileges, 
and freedoms to half the human race by 
the other half. 

Before Christ, Cato, the elder, made 
an immortal speech to women who had 
come to plead for liberty. This speech 
is so similar to some contemporary ones 
that I am tempted to include it here for 
comparison. 

Through the centuries the protests of 
women now and then burst forth in 
group actions which became noticeable 
movements for recognition of the rights 
of women. The most momentous of 
these took place in the Middle Ages, and 
was drawing to a close when Isabella 
financed the discovery of America. 
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There were women professors in the fac- 
ulties of universities of Italy, France, 
and Spain. There were medical schools 
where women studied and women doc- 
tors practiced in all of these countries. 
Modern science is scornful of European 
science at this date, but at least it is 
reported that women doctors lost no 
more patients than did men. Women 
lawyers appeared also. Schools for 
girls became common in connection with 
convents built and supported by women, 
many of whom were led by mother su- 
periors of rare abilities. 

Alas, while all was going well, the 
faculty of the University of Bologna is- 
sued a decree in 1377 beginning with: 

Whereas woman is the foundation of sin, 
the weepon of the Devil, the cause of man’s 
banishment from paradise, the university 
shall be closed to them. 


In a short time every university in the 
world had shut women out and from 
that time, 1377 to 1833, 456 years later, 
when the new College of Oberlin ad- 
mitted women, not a university in the 
wide, wide world was open to women 
students. Even Oberlin was not par- 
ticularly liberal, for when Lucy Stone 
graduated there in 1847 it was explained 
to her that a professor would read her 
essay, as it was unseemly for a young 
woman to appear on the platform and 
read before men. With a chip on her 
shoulders from the Middle Ages, this 
young girl quietly replied, “Very well, 
sir, I will not write it.” 

The movement for emancipation of 
women spread from Italy to southern 
France and Spain and then to northern 
France and England. 

After the American and French Revo- 
lution, which generated so much dis- 
cussion upon the rights of man, and, 
incidentally, the rights of woman, the 
last lap of the woman’s suffrage move- 
ment we know best began. This move- 
ment properly may be said to have 
actually begun in 1792 with Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s “Vindication of the Rights 
of Woman.” It was a highly moral and 
well-reasoned book, which all would pro- 
nounce conservative today. It was 
printed many times in America and 
England and translated into many for- 
eign languages. Though this woman 
died at the age of 36, her book became 
the primer of the woman suffrage move- 
ment the world around. Henry Wal- 
pole, noted writer, pronounced Mary 
Wollstonecraft a “she-hyena.” That 
title followed the movement and few 
women who supported the movement es- 
caped the appellation. Its last use took 
place in 1894 and was applied by a Kan- 
sas newspaper to Anna Howard Shaw, 
the greatest orator the woman suffrage 
movement ever produced. It served the 
purpose of vilification for 102 years. 

By 1825, so far as we know, not a 
single college or high school in this Na- 
tion was open to girls. In most churches 
men sat on one side and women on the 
other in order that men “might not be 
contaminated by the sinful presence of 
Eve’s daughters.” By law, no married 
woman could collect or use her wages or 
control her property. Yet things were 
happening. 
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Eight American women, duly elected as 
delegates, were refused admission to the 
first World’s Anti-Slavery Convention in 
London and condemned to the gallery to 
sit behind a curtain. These disappoint- 
ed women returned to the United States 
and organized the first Woman’s Con- 
vention which met in Seneca Falls, N.Y., 
in June, 1848. They presented a decla- 
ration of 18 grievances which was adopt- 
ed with a resolution to demand a repeal. 
This declaration became, in principle, 
the platform of the modern movement 
the world around. By the 1870’s and 
eighties many States had granted prop- 
erty rights for women and the right to 
collect her own wages. By 1920, when 
Tennessee ratified the amendment, wom- 
en had acquired the right to vote. For 
150 years women had given of their best 
to secure for themselves education, op- 
portunity, liberty, and the vote. 

Mr. Speaker, too long have we been 
concerned with the problem of the rights 
of the individual. It is proper that we 
should hold these rights dear. They are 
infinitely precious and we must do every- 
thing to retain them. That means that 
we must be preoccupied not only with 
rights but with obligations, and today 
as never before it is necessary for us to 
meet these obligations. 

This may well call for sacrifice. It 
may in some instances call for hardship, 
but above all it calls for a united people, 
an informed people, making its decisions 
in the orderly way prescribed by our 
form of government without rancor and 
discord. In no other way can we meet 
the challenge for survivai that confronts 
the American people as a nation today. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
has set eside time today to mark the 41st 
anniversary of the ratification of the 
19th amendment to the Constitution— 
women’s suffrage. It is certainly fitting 
that we who are so concerned today with 
assuring full civil rights to every citizen 
remember that until a scant 41 years 
ago the right of the vote was denied to 
over half our population. For over 
three-quarters of U.S. history most of 
our people had no legal right to partici- 
pate in the choice of the government. 
A country in which the majority of its 
citizens have no voice in their Govern- 
ment, have indeed no vote at all, would 
hardly be regarded as a true democracy 
today. 

Discrimination or disenfranchisement 
because of a person’s sex is as undemo- 
cratic and prejudiced as such discrimi- 
nation on the grounds of color or re- 
ligion. For this reason I have introduced 
a proposal for amendment to the Consti- 
tution relative to equal rights for men 
and women (H.J. Res. 540). Nearly 100 
of our colleagues in the House have in- 
troduced similar amendments. It states: 

Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex. 


The ratification of this amendment, as 
of the 19th amendment, would be a great 
stride toward that genuine democracy 
which is the American ideal. 

Representative of the finest in women’s 
organizations is the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. This splendid 
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group has worked tirelessly to advance 
the educational levels of the more nu- 
merous half of our population. Educa- 
tion is the foundation of democracy. 
Therefore, I would like to give the Con- 
gress the benefit of a statement by the 
American Association of University 
Women on this anniversary of such a 
significant event to all women: 

The American Association of University 
Women recognizes with pride and humility 
the 41st anniversary of the enactment of the 
19th amendment, bestowing upon women 
citizens of the United States the privilege of 
the franchise. 

We recognize that if our people are not 
educated to understand, or fail to accept 
their responsibilities as preservers of democ- 
racy, we are not likely to survive as a free 
nation. 

In the years since its enactment, women, 
for the most part, have accepted the respon- 
sibilities of the 19th amendment with the 
greatest seriousness and have exercised wide 
and wise discretion as constituent members 
of the Government. And in this present 
period of great social and political unrest, 
we would like to point, not without pride, to 
the vital role educated women are playing, 
individually and through organizations such 
as our own, in the development of informed 
opinion on both national and international 
issues. 

At the same time, in this era of both prom- 
ise and danger to the democratic world we 
wish to point to the need for rededication to 
acceptance of these citizenship responsibili- 
ties on the part of all women. 

On this anniversary we urge the participa- 
tion of those women who up to this time 
have taken little or no interest in the proc- 
esses of government. 

A SIGNIFICANT ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday was the anniversary of a most 
significant event in American political 
history—the 41st anniversary of the rati- 
fication of the 19th amendment provid- 
ing equal political rights for women. 

Today, women make up more than 
one-half of the eligible electorate. 
From activities in the precincts to ac- 
tivities on the national level, women 
have become an integral part of the 
political scene in this country. In their 
devotion to the duties of citizenship, they 
have honored the trust which was given 
them on August 26, 1920. 

Given the right to vote, women pro- 
ceeded to become participants in our 
Government. Women have held nearly 
every elective office in the Nation, ex- 
cepting the Presidency and the Vice 
Presidency. They have held, with 
honor, appointed positions of varied 
responsibilities, including Cabinet posts. 

Our Nation has benefited greatly from 
the political activity of our women. 
They have given a conscience to our 
political endeavors. They have brought 
to the political arena a sense of devotion, 
a spirit of enthusiasm and a quality of 
vigor which have further enhanced the 
democratic process of our Government. 

On the occasion of the anniversary of 
their receipt of the gift of suffrage, I 
salute the women voters of America and 
I pay tribute to them for the contribu- 
tion they have made to the Nation in 
these past 41 years. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
event we commemorate today, the 41st 
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anniversary of the ratification of the 
19th amendment—may seem a bit re- 
mote now, because every American 
woman born in this century has pos- 
sessed the constitutional right to vote 
from the moment of reaching voting 
age. Nevertheless, there are many 
American women still among us today 
who participated actively and untiring- 
ly in the long struggle for equal voting 
rights for women, and who saw their 
efforts culminate in the 19th amend- 
ment. I join today in expressing my 
thanks and my appreciation for what 
they accomplished. 

It is hard for us to imagine what it 
must have been like prior to 1920 for 
an intelligent, well-educated, well-in- 
formed, politically aware and socially 
conscious women in the United States 
on election day. Despite her obvious 
qualifications, she could not take part 
in the determination of the political is- 
sues. But any man, no matter how poor- 
ly qualified by education or background 
or interest, could cast a vote and thus 
influence the decision. 

I said it is hard for us to imagine 
how that woman must have felt. And 
yet, we know that in repeated instances 
brought to light by investigations into 
voting practices right here and now, 
many educated, interested, qualified citi- 
zens still find themselves unable to vote, 
not because of sex but because of race. 
And that, too, is prohibited by the Con- 
stitution. Therefore, until all such in- 


stances are eliminated from the United 
States, none of us—no matter what our 
personal stake in the 19th amendment— 


can consider the right of voting as hav- 
ing been made completely secure. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I take 
a great deal of pleasure in joining my 
distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
CATHERINE May of the great State of 
Washington, in this recognition of the 
41st anniversary of the ratification of 
the amendment to our Constitution 
which gave the women the right to vote. 

Mr. Speaker, within the relatively 
short time since that day the women 
of our Nation have become a potent 
force in our political life. They have 
taken their responsibilities seriously at 
all levels of government from the very 
smallest unit to positions of highest re- 
sponsibility. Here in Congress the pres- 
ence of a number of most capable and 
efficient representatives of the fair sex 
attests to the high regard in which these 
ladies are held by their constituents 
throughout the country. I know from 
personal experience just how effective 
women are in determining the results of 
our elections and I am sure that all of 
the Members of this House recognize 
their growing strength at the voting 
place. Today they are in the major- 
ity and it is indicated that by 1980 there 
will be almost 5% million more poten- 
tial women voters than men. 

It has been particulaly noticeable how 
women work to learn all about issues and 
candidates. Many husbands now de- 
pend on their wives to keep them better 
informed on the affairs of government 
at all levels and the candidates for pub- 
lie office, a circumstance that would not 
have prevailed just a few years ago. 
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Thus women throughout our Nation are 
continuing to do all they can to make 
our United States always a better place 
in which to live and raise families. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, the fran- 
chise of full participation in the affairs 
of our great country came after a great 
struggle by the women of America. 
Since that time, the women of America 
have worked tirelessly in the even great- 
er struggle to preserve our Nation and its 
freedoms. They have battled courage- 
ously, with conviction, and with no small 
success. I salute them. 

Women in Minnesota were some of the 
first and most active to carry their suf- 
frage from the voting stage to the spot- 
light of government office. The popula- 
tion of our North Star State responded 
by electing four of them to the legisla- 
ture immediately after passage of the 
19th amendment to the Constitution. 
One was Mrs. Mabeth Hurd Paige, whose 
long and illustrious life of public service 
and civic responsibility ended in death 
just 9 days ago. The others were Mrs. 
Sue Dickey Hough, Mrs. Hannah J. 
Kempfer, and Myrtle Cain. 

To these early leaders in public life 
and the multitude of their sex who have 
followed, I say thank you and Godspeed. 

Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, 41 years 
ago, the fair ladies of our land won the 
franchise, thereby attaining equality 
with men in the right to elect govern- 
ment officials. 

In these past 41 years they have taken 
their place alongside the men in govern- 
ment, seeking and securing election to 
office in local, State, and Federal govern- 
ment. The women of our land have 
served with honor, dignity, and great dis- 
tinction in all fields of government, 
demonstrating great ability in the per- 
formance of their duties. I am sure the 
future holds even greater things in store 
for them, not only in government but in 
the fields of science and industry as well. 

We as citizens of this great land are 
grateful to our ladies for the fine serv- 
ices they have rendered—and for re- 
maining ladies. 

It is an honor to present a resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relative to 
equal rights for men and women. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
Saturday, August 26, marked the an- 
niversary of the ratification of the 
women’s suffrage amendment to our 
Constitution giving full rights and priv- 
ileges to all women in the United States. 

The immediate result of the amend- 
ment was granting women the right to 
vote and become full partners in our 
Government. We have seen this partici- 
pation increase from 1920 to today, when 
over half of all votes cast are by women. 
But the vote was not the only result of 
the amendment. 

We have seen the acceptance of 
women in every walk of life, in every 
business enterprise and even to high 
public office. There are today 2 women 
in the U.S. Senate and 17 women serving 
in the U.S. House of Representatives. 

The importance of women in the 
American labor force is indicated by 
their proportion of workers in various 
occupational groups. Women consti- 
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tute more than two-thirds of all the 
clerical force in the country, and a large 
percentage of professional and sales 
workers, operatives, managers, Officials 
and proprietors. The largest single oc- 
cupation for professional women, about 
45 percent of their total number, is 
teaching, with 1,291,000 women. 

Women have come a long way in this 
country since their first Women’s Rights 
Convention, in the summer of 1848, and 
are adding new milestones to their rec- 
ord, and the development of our Nation, 
each succeeding year. 

We look forward in the years ahead 
for women to take an increasingly active 
role in all walks of life, political, and 
professional. At the same time women 
will continue their first and foremost 
role as the homemakers and mothers 
of our future generations. In both ca- 
pacities they are providing for the future 
of our country as they have always done 
in the past and for which we must be 
forever grateful. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a pleasure to pay tribute to the women 
of the United States on the occasion of 
the 41st anniversary of the enactment 
of woman suffrage. 

The status of women in our society 
has fluctuated strikingly during world 
history. By the 1850’s nearly all the 
personal rights of women had been whit- 
tled away and politically they were re- 
garded as second-class citizens. 

Some individual women protested, but 
all too often they were ridiculed as freaks 
and ignored. It was not until well into 
the second half of the 19th century that 
concerted action was taken on behalf of 
women by both men and women of stand- 
ing and character. After immense ini- 
tial difficulties real progress was made. 
Specific reforms came gradually and 
some old rights were gradually restored 
both in the territories and in the States 
in the latter part of the 19th century. 

The beginning of the 20th century 
found one essential right that had still 
to be conceded—the right of women to 
choose, alongside of men, the persons 
who should represent them in the Con- 
gress, in the office of President and Vice 
President of the United States, and all 
the other elected officials of our land. 

The thought of the early struggles for 
women suffrage in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania brings with it the recollec- 
tion of Lucretia Mott, of Philadelphia. 
She was one of the four women who 
called the first Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion at Seneca Falls, N.Y., July 19 and 20, 
1848, and was among the ablest advo- 
cates of woman suffrage. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation was organized on December 22, 
1869, with Mary Grew as president. An- 
nual meetings were held regularly and 
large quantities of suffrage literature was 
distributed. 

As early as 1885 a concerted effort was 
made to urge the legislature to submit 
an amendment to the voters by striking 
out the word “male” from the suffrage 
clause of the State constitution. 

In 1884 a graduate of the law depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Mrs. Carrie Burnham Kilgore, made the 
fight for the admission of women to the 
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bar and was herself finally admitted to 
practice in the courts of Philadelphia. 
At the turn of the century it has been 
recorded there were about 150 women 
physicians in Philadelphia alone. 

Educational institutions in Pennsyl- 
vania were gradually opened to women 
and early in this century Susan B. An- 
thony wrote: 

Of the 40 colleges and universities in the 
State, just one-half are coeducational. In 
the University of Pennsylvania (State) 
women are admitted on equal terms with 
men to the postgraduate department; as 
candidates for the master of arts degree. 


Bryn Mawr, nonsectarian college, was 
opened in 1885 to women and it stands 
at the top with the best women’s colleges 
of the world, and also ranks with the best 
colleges for men. 

Until Pennsylvania ratified the 19th 
amendment—and the seventh State to 
do so—women possessed no form of 
suffrage, although the State constitu- 
tion of 1873 made women eligible for all 
school offices. 

Pennsylvania has always been rich in 
women’s clubs of the highest caliber, and 
civic departments within these clubs 
have indicated the interest of women 
in public affairs. 

The 87th Congress should be very 
proud that within its ranks 19 women 
now serve their States as Senators and 
Representatives on the national legisla- 
tive scene. These ladies are serving with 
distinction and courage and we pay 
them tribute today as we pay tribute to 
the entire cause of woman suffrage. 

It took many years to win for Ameri- 
can women the right to vote and the 
accompanying privilege which gives 
them participation in politics and gov- 
ernment. Today we honor a cause which 
began with a handful of women who 
dared to speak up for justice and free- 
dom. ; 

In conclusion, on the 41st anniversary 
of the ratification of the 19th amend- 
ment we are reminded of the words of 
wisdom expressed by Theodore Roose- 
velt when he said: 

It is the right of woman to have the 
ballot; it is the duty of man to give it; and 
we all need women’s help as we try to solve 
the many and terrible problems set before 
us. In the solution of these problems, we 
should use the full and not the cramped 
strength of every man and woman in the 
entire commonwealth. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, 2 days ago, August 26, was a 
significant date in the history of our 
country. That day marked the 41st an- 
niversary of the ratification of the 19th 
amendment to the Constitution, the 
amendment which emancipated women 
from the status of second-class citizens 
in America by giving them the right to 
vote. 

The wisdom of that decision has been 
demonstrated throughout the years 
since the adoption of the amendment. 
Ours is a better country for a reform 
which, considered over the span of our 
history as a Nation, is of such recent 
origin. The contributions which women 
have made to government on the na- 
tional scene, in the States and local 
communities, are indeed outstanding 
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and invaluable. Intelligent, dedicated, 
and resourceful women have contributed 
immensely to the progress of this great 
land in government as well as in every 
other field of human affairs. 

Young women of this generation, who 
take their franchise as a matter of 
course, perhaps little realize the strug- 
gle which preceded the adoption of the 
women’s suffrage amendment to the 
Constitution. 

How many who now exercise the right 
to vote as an inherent right realize the 
fight made by such pioneers as Susan 
B. Anthony to raise the voting status of 
women to equality with men? 

Should they review the history of this 
struggle, they would think it strange in- 
deed that a woman like Susan Anthony 
would be arrested and fined $100 for 
exercising what she insisted was her 
constitutional right to vote in an Amer- 
ican election in 1873. 

For 20 years this dedicated woman had 
been fighting for the voting rights of 
her sex through petitions to State legis- 
latures and to Congress. Her plea fell 
on deaf ears. It was only when she 
dramatized her mission by submitting to 
arrest for voting in Rochester, N.Y., that 
the issue was joined and, awakening to 
the realities of a modern age, the coun- 
try began to appreciate the justice of her 
cause. 

Had it not been for the successful 
crusade led by Susan Anthony and other 
dedicated women during the latter part 
of the last century, culminating in the 
ratification of the 19th amendment 41 
years ago, women would still be regarded 
as inferior citizens and America would 
not be the great nation it is today. 

Those of us who face elections every 
2 years know the value of women’s 
interest in public affairs and that when 
they espouse a cause, their dedication is 
unwavering and complete. 

We have only to observe their great 
contributions to the labors of this House 
to realize how wise was the decision of 
the people of America in adopting the 
amendment which enabled the woman- 
hood of our country to participate as full 
partners in our government affairs. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I am proud to join in recognizing and 
observing the 4lst anniversary of the 
ratification of the 19th amendment to 
the Constitution, which extended to the 
women of America the right to vote in 
Federal elections. I am proud because 
the Congress and the several States were 
able to overcome a deep-seated prejudice 
and take the steps which were necessary 
to establish women’s suffrage. In doing 
so they not only proved the vigor of our 
democracy, but made a great step for- 
ward in expanding and improving that 
democracy. At this point I cannot help 
but note that the first act of Alaska’s 
first Territorial legislature in 1913 was 
to extend the franchise to the women of 
Alaska in Territorial and local elections. 

Another significant event in 1913 was 
the formation of the National Woman’s 
Party to carry on the long struggle for 
equal rights which was commenced by 
Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady, and 
Susan B. Anthony who called and at- 
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tended the first convention for equal 
rights for women in 1848. 

From the vantage point of having seen 
the greatly enhanced contributions 
which the women of America have made 
to our society since they attained the 
franchise in 1920, including the contri- 
butions of the lovely ladies who are 
Members of this Congress, it is hard to 
understand why it took their predeces- 
sors 72 years to achieve that goal. Thus 
it is equally hard to understand why 
another 41 years has elapsed without 
this Congress having adopted the pro- 
posed equal rights amendment as em- 
bodied in House Joint Resolution 21, in- 
troduced by our distinguished colleague, 
KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, cosponsored in 
the form of like resolutions introduced 
by several other Members. The only rea- 
son I can see for such delay is the fact 
that the opponents of this resolution 
couch their position in terms of solici- 
tude, expressing the fear that equal 
rights might result in the ladies losing 
a few existing legal safeguards designed 
to protect the weaker sex. I am sure 
that only such a chivalrous attitude 
could have stemmed the march toward 
equal rights over such a long period of 
time. From where I stand, the fact that 
the people have elected women to Con- 
gress, and that women have attained so 
many elevated positions throughout the 
Union in public affairs as well as in pri- 
vate business, proves that they are able 
to hold their own in regard to the few 
added responsibilities which would come 
their way with equal rights, and that 
with added delay the injustice involved 
will become increasingly apparent. 
Therefore, all of us should add momen- 
tum to our efforts to attain passage of 
House Joint Resolution 21 and thereby 
hoist the American flag appreciably 
higher on the horizon of democracy. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the next 
few minutes, it is my privilege and honor 
to pay tribute to women. The 41st an- 
niversary of woman suffrage in the 
United States—occurring on August 26— 
gives the Congress the opportunity to 
speak in behalf of the enfranchisement 
of women and all that it has meant to 
mankind. Neither should we forget the 
years of struggle this victory involved. 

As early as 1647 women were asking 
for representation in our Colonies. 
Women were needed to help conquer the 
wilderness and to build a new civiliza- 
tion. An unusually large number of 
women leaders developed. There was 
Anne Hutchinson, a Puritan religious 
leader in the 1600’s. Catherine Little- 
field Green encouraged Eli Whitney with 
his cotton gin. Anne Royall was a pio- 
neer journalist in the early 1800’s, al- 
though she was not interested in wom- 
en’s rights. In our Colonies some women 
were taxpayers and “free-born citizens.” 
Also they were able in many instances to 
vote under colonial laws. The Revolu-~ 
tionary War inspired liberal thought on 
women’s rights, but the Continental Con- 
gress left decisions on suffrage to the 
States. 

It was only natural that new condi- 
tions in the 1830’s caused women to agi- 
tate for the right to vote. The factory 
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system created a labor force that in- 
cluded women. Men who fought for 
temperance reforms, education, religious 
liberalism, and the abolition of slavery 
needed the help of women, and in return 
helped them to be heard on public issues. 

Brave and tireless workers for the 
cause of woman suffrage labored through 
the 19th century and into the 20th. Sev- 
eral States in the 1890’s granted suffrage 
to women and others became more 
friendly to the cause. 

World War I required full coopera- 
tion from women and gave them their 
chance. In 1917 a woman suffrage 
amendment was submitted to the House 
of Representatives and by 1919 it had 
passed both Houses of Congress, and was 
soon ratified by the necessary 36 States. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania was 
the seventh State to ratify, and in less 
than 3 weeks. On August 26, 1920, 
amendment 19 to the Constitution be- 
came law. 

Through the years many changes for 
the better have been made in the laws 
of our land, and particularly relating to 
women. Suffrage for women has become 
an accomplished fact. But this did not 
come about without confusion and turbu- 
lence and hard work. The franchise 
struggle in behalf of women demands our 
deep respect and our grateful apprecia- 
tion to those who worked ceaselessly over 
many, Many years. We cannot meas- 
ure the sacrifices made by the pioneers 
of women suffrage with the same yard- 
stick which measure women’s success to- 
day. But we should pause in deep re- 
spect for their efforts and be grateful 
that today men and women together are 
attempting to solve the problems of the 
world. We can be proud that men and 
women together are laboring for free- 
dom in the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, August 
26 is a date of special significance to 
America. 

It marks a major day of achievement 
in the building of America. 

It recalls and reminds us the voice of 
America is indeed the echo of “We, the 
people.” 

Enshrined here in our Nation’s Capitol, 
is a marble statue, whose message in 
stone reads: 

This monument is an immortal record of 
the mightiest thing in the evolution of 
mankind. 


Visitors, and newcomers to America, 
marvel, and are awed by this singular 
accomplishment and its remarkable re- 
sults on our society. 

On this date, we salute the most 
dynamic potential in the socioeconomic 
structure of our land. 

On August 26, 1920, the 19th amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution was rati- 
fied, proclaiming for the ladies of the 
land the right to vote. 

In the intervening 41 years, countless 
contributions to the humanities may be 
attributed to the farseeing, solid think- 
ers who brought about this epochal ad- 
vancement in the political philosophy of 
America. Indeed, life and government 
in our society have been enhanced since 
the day man’s greatest joy became man’s 
strongest ally. 
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No facet of our Nation’s structure has 
failed to benefit from contributions by 
the ladies of America, nor has any mural 
of our culture remained uncolored by 
their constructive influence. Chroniclers 
of modern history will fill pages and 
books enumerating the accomplishments 
of our womenfolk in every walk of life; in 
science, the arts, and humanities, while 
retaining for themselves the charm, 
dignity, and graciousness of their less 
versatile predecessors. They are, truly, 
remarkable in their accomplishments, 
often considered unorthodox by male 
standards, but invariably effective and 
efficient in their application. 

The halls of State, municipal, and Na- 
tional Government have long been graced 
by the presence of distinguished lady 
legislators. We are privileged to count 
in the House of Representatives 16 femi- 
nine counterparts whose capable, effi- 
cient, and selfless services continue to be 
exemplary of the American lady, U.S. 
Senators MarGareT CHASE SMITH, of 
Maine, and MavurIneE NEUBERGER, of 
Oregon, epitomize the abilities of ladies 
in Government, in the other House. 

In our State capitol at Austin, Tex., 
our own State Senator Mrs. Neville Col- 
son, from my district, has no peer as a 
district spokesman. 

Public offices, numbering thousands, 
at every level of government are capably 
and commendably directed by represent- 
atives of the so-called weaker sex. 
Actually, this is not at all surprising, 
since the ladies certainly and definitely 
hold first place in voter participation at 
the polls, in both local and national 
elections. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a privilege and an 
honor to join with the distinguished 
Congresswoman, Mrs. CATHERINE May, of 
the State of Washington and our other 
feminine colleagues, in today paying 
tribute to the ladies of America who 
make our land and our lives meaningful 
and complete, and rejoice with them in 
commemorating August 26, 1920, and 
this year, their 41st observance of the 
anniversary of becoming the most talked- 
about and the most envied womenfolk 
in the world. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 7 last, millions of American 
women, alongside their fathers, hus- 
bands, brothers, and sons, went to the 
polls throughout the United States to 
express their preference for candidates 
for National, State, and local offices. In 
that notable demonstration of American 
democracy in action there were several 
million more ballots cast by women than 
by all the voters in the 1920 election be- 
fore their right to vote was officially 
recognized by the 19th amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Today it seems inconceivable to us 
that the exercise of this right was ever 
denied to the women of the United 
States. Yet there are many of us here 
today who well remember the courage 
required of those brave crusaders who 
sought to popularize their cause in the 
days preceding the First World War. 
They were everywhere subjected to cruel 
ridicule and scorn by those who, for a 
variety of reasons, wished to maintain 
the status quo—even when they them- 
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selves failed in their own day to go to 
the polls and vote since only 25 percent 
of those eligible voted then. 

The women of the United States 
fought a long—sometimes dishearten- 
ing—but ultimately victorious battle for 
their right. When, on the 19th of May 
1919, the 66th Congress finally agreed to 
the joint resolution proposing § the 
amendment to the Constitution their 
victory was in sight. It took a little more 
than 15 months from that date until the 
Secretary of State, by proclamation, de- 
clared the 19th amendment to have been 
ratified by the legislatures of 36 States, 
the minimum number required to make 
it part of the Constitution. 

We are celebrating today the 41st an- 
niversary of the ratification of the 19th 
amendment and we must pay tribute on 
this occasion to the great leaders of 
nearly two generations ago who fought 
so valiantly. I am happy to say that 
those brave women found many allies 
among the men of America who finally 
were successful in carrying the joint 
resolution through both Houses of the 
Congress and into the State legislatures. 

Mrs. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
privilege granted us today to speak in 
commemoration of the ratification of the 
19th amendment will undoubtedly herald 
an unusual amount of oratory on the 
part of 17 Members of the House. We 
beg the indulgence of our gentlemen 
colleagues. And we anticipate that there 
may be those among you who will cham- 
pion our pioneering years of service in 
the National Government. 

Forty-one years ago the United States 
passed a milestone in history that was 
the first step toward another milestone 
passed in May 1961. Those few months 
ago a record was established, when the 
largest number of women ever to serve 
in the House and Senate became Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

Neither this record nor the achieve- 
ments of women in the many fields of 
Government service, in the professions, 
in business, and in the cultural arts was 
attained without strenuous effort on the 
part of a vast number of women over 
many generations. 

Woman’s place in public life has 
evolved slowly. Legislation giving wom- 
en the right to vote was the result of a 
lengthy and extensive crusade in which 
thousands of persons endeavored to con- 
vince the public that the franchise 
should not be restricted to men. 

Each State had its woman suffrage 
movement, and as the individual States 
enfranchised women, their delegations in 
the Congress lent support to the Federal 
suffrage amendment. Arkansas played a 
significant role. 

When Arkansas ratified the Federal 
suffrage amendment in 1919, few of her 
citizens realized that the votes-for- 
women issue in their State had been 
raised first during the troubled years 
following the Civil War, and that a de- 
mand for woman suffrage had been made 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1868. 

In January 1868, a group of men as- 
sembled in Little Rock to write a new 
State constitution. On the 29th day of 
the convention, one of the delegates, 
Miles Ledford Langley of Clark County, 
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surprised his colleagues by proposing the 
enfranchisement of women. He moved 
that “all citizens, 21 years of age, who 
can read and write the English language, 
shall be eligible to the elective franchise 
and entitled to equal political rights and 
privileges.” 

The following day, Langley delivered a 
spirited oration in behalf of his motion. 
He maintained that men and women were 
created equal, and that women did not 
“differ from men in any particular that 
disqualified her from exercising the same 
political and legal rights.” He thought 
that society had treated women “with 
great injustice” by compelling her to sub- 
mit to laws which she had no voice in 
making and to pay taxes while being 
denied the right of representation. He 
said that he considered his wife as well 
qualified as himself to vote, and insisted 
that woman was “in every way worthy of 
the confidence which he wished to place 
in her.” 

Those must have been encouraging 
words to the ladies of the past century. 

Among the pioneers for suffrage whose 
names we readily remember are those 
of Susan B. Anthony, Lucretia Mott, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Lucy 
Stone. But there were many unsung 
heroines who gave their time, their tal- 
ents, and their energies to the movement 
that resulted in the _ constitutional 
amendment granting women the right 
to vote. 

Catherine Campbell Cuningham, of 
Little Rock, Ark., was one of those un- 
sung heroines. She established a weekly 
paper, the Woman’s Chronicle, and was 
editor of this media for suffrage agita- 
tion. The motto of the Chronicle was 
purposeful and discerning: 

For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance 

And the good that we can do. 


Copies of the Woman’s Chronicle were 
placed on the desk of each State legis- 
lator of Arkansas during the sessions of 
the late 1880’s and early nineties. The 
editors of the Chronicle asked for the 
ballot on the grounds that women made 
up half the adult population, and that 
they would improve conditions for the 
home because they were the moral ele- 
ment of society. And a tribute is due 
them for their political sagacity, for it 
is apparent from historical records of 
the paper that the ladies believed their 
cause surmounted party barriers. In the 
language of today, they were realists. 
They maintained that after they won 
the right to vote there would be ample 
time to seek affiliation with party pol- 
itics. Meanwhile, they welcomed as 
friend any man who would act as advo- 
cate of their cause, whether he was a 
Democrat, Republican, Alliance, or Pro- 
hibitionist. 

Catherine Cuningham’s work was to be 
rewarded, although she died in 1908, 
some years prior to the adoption of the 
19th amendment. 

Millions of voices down the ages tell 
us that every group that has wanted po- 
litical recognition has had to fight for 
it. Thus it was that women won their 
struggle for suffrage. Since then the 
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years have recorded a steadfast dedica- 
tion to our responsibilities as full part- 
ners with men in shaping our Nation’s 
destiny. 

The motto of the Woman’s Chronicle 
of long ago could well express our con- 
tinuing aspirations: “For the future in 
the distance and the good that we can 
do.” 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a privilege to associate myself in 
this way with the 41st anniversary of 
women’s suffrage and to honor the wom- 
an of Massachusetts who made this an- 
niversary a page in history. 

The women of America owe a special 
debt of gratitude to Susan B. Anthony— 
a great pioneer and a true patriot. The 
men of America, too, hold her memory 
in high regard and together we pay trib- 
ute on this day to the anniversary of a 
woman whose life was devoted to the 
emancipation of her sex and the estab- 
lishment of a truly democratic society. 

Susan B. Anthony was born of a lib- 
eral minded family and received as good 
an education as possible in the early 
1820’s. Teaching being the only voca- 
tion open to girls of her social back- 
ground, she became an_ educator. 
Through the environment of her pro- 
fession and the opportunity she had of 
seeing society outside the bosom of her 
family, she became aware and indig- 
nant about the impoverished civic and 
social status of women. In the early 
days as a teacher, her activities to bring 
about educational reform occupied a 
large portion of her life outside the class- 
room. But it would be impossible to 
sketch even briefly the checkered ca- 
reer of Susan Anthony and her efforts 
to increase the status of women in our 
society. 

In 1869, her influence and activities 
secured the passage by the New York 
Legislature of the act giving married 
women the guardianship of their chil- 
dren, the possession of their earnings 
and a greater degree of equality under 
the law. With a fervent belief in the 
contribution women could make to our 
social, economic, and political life, Su- 
san B. Anthony lectured throughout the 
Nation and became known as a dynam- 
ic leader and crusader for women’s 
rights. To the cause of equal suffrage 
throughout America she unselfishly ded- 
icated her abilities. Her diligent work 
in every aspect of social reform brought 
a new found liberty and a greater dig- 
nity to those of her sex. In her mature 
years, Susan B. Anthony welcomed the 
four Western States that granted the 
vote to women, but she always believed 
that women’s enfranchisement should 
be written into the Constitution of the 
United States. Her unceasing efforts 
bore fruit and the 19th amendment, 
which we commemorate today, was pro- 
claimed law—100 years after the birth 
of the pioneer of women’s suffrage. 

We of western Massachusetts where, 
in the town of Adams, Susan B. Anthony 
was born, are indeed proud of this suf- 
frigist. But we do not cherish her mem- 
ory for ourselves alone—she belongs 
with the history makers of this great 
republic. Her memory and face have 
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remained throughout the decades as an 
inspiration to millions and her influence 
reaches into far corners of the world 
bringing hope to those seeking a greater 
participation in shaping the future of 
their respective nations, while still liv- 
ing under the laws of inequality. 

Today we revere Susan B. Anthony as 
a woman of foresight—a woman who 
gave us equal partners with which to 
share the burdens of leadership in the 
modern world. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, 41 
years ago on August 26, 1920, the 19th 
amendment became a part of our Con- 
stitution. For the women who worked 
diligently and tirelessly to achieve this 
goal it meant victory. For the genera- 
tions of women to follow, it meant new 
responsibilities. 

They have met the challenge. 

Women have attained positions in all 
types of occupations, have intelligently 
expressed their opinions on foreign and 
domestic matters, and have taken an 
active part in politics. 

In the 1960 election women played a 
significant role in the campaign activity 
of both parties. More women took part 
in “teas” and “coffees,” rang doorbells, 
manned the polls, and got out the vote 
than in any previous election. 

They have held public office at local, 
State and Federal levels, rendering out- 
standing service. 

Susan B. Anthony had great faith in 
the American woman and throughout 
the years, the American woman has 
justified this faith and, I am sure, will 
continue to do so. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the 26th 
day of August marks an important and 
opportune date for the Congress to pay 
special tribute to women. This date is 
the 41st anniversary of the enactment of 
the 19th amendment which gave the 
right to vote to the women of our Nation. 

Perhaps few women of today, in their 
full enjoyment of the blessings of en- 
franchisement, are able to realize, or un- 
derstand, the efforts made in their be- 
half in the seventies and eighties of the 
19th century. Many volumes have been 
written about the oratory, the integrity, 
and the fidelity of the women who cham- 
pioned the cause of suffrage. We should 
not forget these labors and it is, indeed, 
appropriate, that the Congress pay 
tribute to the entire cause of woman 
suffrage in our Nation. 

The philosophies of our previous cen- 
turies crushed woman and stultified her. 
In many insidious ways she was dis- 
couraged from mental action. She was 
denied equal education, except for the 
most rudimentary, because it was not 
thought necessary for her to have one. 
It was not until the 19th century it 
was even conceded that she had a right 
to an education—a right that was fought 
for strenuously and denied as strenuous- 
ly as the ballot. Strangely enough, the 
arguments used against granting wom- 
an the ballot were the very same ones 
used formerly against her having an 
education. 

In the course of the 20th century, so- 
ciety advanced from simple community 
life of primitive times, and went through 
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various stages. It grew complex. There 
were many grades of superiors and many 
grades of inferiors, and woman was at a 
low depth prior to World War I. 

My comments are not intended to in- 
fer, however, that the cause of woman’s 
rights was not upheld by the energies 
and talents of numerous pioneers in the 
cause. There were Susan B. Anthony, 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Lucy Stone, Julia 
Ward Howe, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Anna Dickinson, to name a few. These 
women—in many instances—actually 
were threatened with bodily harm. They 
were subject to one of the most devastat- 
ing expressions in a form of cruelty 
which does not belong in a democracy— 
ridicule. Plump but stylish Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton had to learn to smile at 
caricatures of herself as a _ slattern. 
Quaker-born Susan B. Anthony had to 
learn not to wince at a widely circulated 
piece of doggerel describing her as a 
half-clad, tipsy wanton, smoking a big 
black cigar. 

One of the most difficult things the 
suffrage pioneers had to combat was a 
widespread impression among women 
that no “nice” woman would go to the 
polls and vote—that it was not ‘“‘woman- 
ly” to fight for their rights. 

May I humbly say that if but one 
State in the Union should be mentioned 
on this occasion it should be Maryland, 
which was named for a woman, whose 
capital was named for a woman, and 
where in 1647 Mistress Margaret Brent, 
the first woman suffragist in America, 
demanded “place and voyce” in the as- 
sembly as the executor and representa- 
tive of her kinsman, Lord Baltimore. 
Her petition was denied but she must 
have had some gallant supporters, as the 
archives record the question of her ad- 
mission was hotly debated for hours. 
After the signal defeat of Mistress Brent, 
there seems to have been little demand 
for the ballot on the part of Maryland 
women for about 225 years. 

In 1870 and 1871 Miss Susan B. An- 
thony, Mrs. Lucy Stone, and Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe lectured in Baltimore and 
there was some agitation of the subject. 

It is an interesting note of history to 
recall an article in the Baltimore Sun 
of May 14, 1900. This article was based 
on the fact the legislature of 1900 took 
a remarkably progressive step and au- 
thorized the city of Annapolis to submit 
to the voters the question of issuing 
bonds to the amount of $121,000. This 
was done to pay off the floating in- 
debtedness and provide a fund for per- 
manent improvements. It contained a 
paragraph entitling women to vote. The 
article in the Sun reads as follows: 

Women voted in Annapolis today under 


the law permitting property owners to say 
if $121,000 bonds shall be issued for street 
and other improvements. The novelty of 
their presence did not disturb the serenity 
of the polling room or unnerve the ladies 
who were exercising their right to vote for 
the first time. They were calm, direct, and 
as unruffied as though it were the usual 
order of things. Those who voted are of the 
highest social standing. They received the 
utmost courtesy at the polls and voted 
without any embarrassment whatever. 





This was indeed a good beginning and 
is, I believe, a fitting tribute to the 
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women of Maryland and the entire Na- 
tion on this occasion. 

I am reminded of the lines of the poet 
Yeats in paying appropriate tribute to 
the 41st anniversary of woman suffrage: 

They shall be remembered forever, 
They shall be alive forever, 

They shall be speaking forever, 

The people shall hear them forever. 


In conclusion, I would like to bring to 
the attention of the House the proclama- 
tion of Gov. J. Millard Tawes, of the 
State of Maryland, honoring Jessie 
Marjorie Cook, a Marylander, born July 
13, 1899, and who passed away on Decem- 
ber 29, 1960. The Governor’s proclama- 
tion memorial to this lady reads as 
follows: 

Behind each great accomplishment in the 
history of the world was a daring soul—a 
persistent personality who rose above the 
apathy of the timid, the ridicule of those of 
limited vision, and the injustice meted out 
by those to whom progress was a crime. 

Of such courage was Marjorie Cook, who 
endured derision and withstood humiliation 
in the long fight to establish American 
women as first-class American citizens. 

The greatest and most enduring monu- 
ment to her memory will not be of marble, 
nor of bronze—it is written in the U.S. Con- 
stitution as the 19th amendment and in the 
joint resolution in support of an equal rights 
for women amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution passed unanimously by both houses 
of the Maryland Legislature. 

Now, therefore, I, J. Millard Tawes, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Maryland, in honor 
and in recognition of her great crusade for 
woman’s equality under the law, do hereby 
proclaim this well-deserving tribute to the 
memory of Jessie Marjorie Cook. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Maryland, at the city of 
Annapolis, this 3d day of May in the year 
of our Lord, 1961. 

J. MILLARD TAWES. 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to join in today’s commemoration of the 
19th amendment to our Constitution. 
When the full history of America is writ- 
ten, I believe scholars throughout the 
world will agree that one of the wisest 
amendments adopted by this Nation to 
our Constitution was the 19th amend- 
ment. Here, in this excellent amend- 
ment, we Americans served notice on the 
entire world that we respect the dignity 
of women and acknowledge their right to 
equality in an organized society. It has 
always been my conviction that the 19th 
amendment has helped distinguish us as 
a Nation from most other social orders 
throughout the world because it gave 
our womanhood full status of equality at 
the polling place. The depth of their 
responsibility and the height of their 
wisdom has found living expression at 
the polling place through the adoption 
of this amendment. We Americans are 
indeed that much the richer as a Nation 
because our action in adopting the 19th 
amendment brought with it a rebirth of 
hope and inspiration among women 
throughout the world. 

There will always be the wits and the 
cynics who would argue that it was a 
better world before women carved out 
for themselves this magnificent status 
of equality. Idonotagree. It is fitting 
that we pay tribute to the adoption of 
this amendment today because we can all 
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point with pride to the fact that the right 
to participate in the dynamics of de- 
mocracy, granted our women under this 
amendment, has made them better 
mothers, better wives, better companions 
and above all, better citizens. Their 
profound contribution to the develop- 
ment of America can never be adequate- 
ly appraised. 

There is an old Polish saying that 
“the strength of a nation lies in the 
ideals of her women.” I believe we 
Americans gave full meaning to this 
adage when we properly approved the 
19th amendment. It is the driving 
spirit and zeal of our womenhood that 
gives our country its strength and cour- 
age. It is their depth of understanding 
that has given us stability when the 
temptation was to falter. It is their 
courage, when faced with adversity, that 
has helped bring us through depressions, 
wars, civil strife, and epidemics. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I will leave their 
shortcomings to the cynics. For me, I 
believe it was a great day when America 
gave full meaning to the spirit of justice 
by adopting the 19th amendment and 
recognized our nation’s women as equal 
in the very heartbeat of democracy— 
the exercise of self-determination. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always a privilege to speak on behalf of 
woman suffrage, and I am happy to say 
a few words on the occasion of the 41st 
anniversary of the effective date of the 
19th amendment. 

When we review the history of woman 
suffrage, we do so with a feeling of in- 
tense admiration for the courage and 
devotion shown by those men and 
women who made heavy sacrifices for 
that cause. They gave up their free- 
dom and incurred social ostracism but 
each did his or her utmost to bring to 
women the right to vote. There are 
many whose names are not recorded in 
heavy print on the pages of American 
history and we pay respect toall. They, 
too, were faithful in their tasks and 
their lives are woven into the fabric of 
human civilization. 

During the years of struggle for the 
vote for women many wise words 
were both written and spoken. Jane 
Addams, one of the heroines in Ameri- 
can history and champions of justice for 
all humanity, many years ago wrote the 
following astute observation: 

Many women today are failing to dis- 
charge their duties to their own households 
properly simply because they do not per- 
ceive that as society grows more compli- 
cated it is necessary that women shall 
extend her sense of responsibility to many 
things outside of her own home if she would 
continue to preserve the home in its en- 
tirety. 


In other words, Jane Addams was tell- 
ing us that the privilege of full citizen- 
ship—the right to vote—gives an added 
dimension to the place of women in our 
society. 

New York State may be justly de- 
scribed as the great battleground for 
the rights of women. It was not only 
the home State of Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton and Susan B. Anthony, but also a 
pioneer in initiating a reform of the old 
English common law, so barbarous in 
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its treatment of women. The first wom- 
an’s rights convention in the world was 
called at Seneca Falls in 1848. 

At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury in New York the legal and educa- 
tional rights of women were very gen- 
erally conceded, but their political rights 
were still largely denied. Except during 
the War Between the States there had 
not been a year since 1851 when one or 
more conventions did not meet to de- 
mand women’s rights; committees of 
women visited the State legislature 
with regularity to secure the necessary 
action. New York was the fifth State to 
ratify the 19th amendment and has been 
a leader in utilizing its woman power in 
peace and in war. 

Since the enactment of the 19th 
amendment, the status of women in 
America has undergone a significant 
change affecting all phases of their so- 
cial, economic, and legal activities. Re- 
cently they have held offices in the 
presidential cabinet and in the 1960 elec- 
tion, they cast nearly one-half the votes. 

In a book written several years prior 
to the passage of the 19th amendment, 
there appears the following paragraph, 
which although penned in 1911, is en- 
tirely applicable to today’s world. I 
quote as follows: 

Looking into the coming years, a thousand 
questions press to the lips, a thousand fore- 
bodings clutch at the heart. What will be 
the outcome of it all? Yet in spite of ap- 
prehensions, the feeling grows ever stronger 
that not only for her own sake, but for the 
sake of civilization itself, woman must press 
on to play her part in politics. If she be 
true to her race, to her country, to her gen- 
eration, she dare not shirk the issue, for 
questions are arising so difficult, so complex, 
so grave, so far reaching, and so vital to so- 
ciety, that only the combined thought of the 
whole people, male and female, will be able 
to settle them satisfactorily. 


It is our duty on this occasion to im- 
press upon all—to remind the older gen- 
eration and teach the younger genera- 
tion—that the rights of women were won 
to benefit all of us. These rights should 
not be esteemed lightly, for the “price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance’ and will 
continue to be in the future. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues today in tribute to the far- 
sighted and dedicated Americans of both 
sexes who made it possible 41 years ago 
for American women to assume their full 
rights as citizens by having the right to 
vote. The emancipation of women in 
this country into full partnership with 
men in the political, economic and social 
life of the United States really began 
with that amendment. 

But there are still obstacles to women, 
as a group, in this country. One of the 
most glaring instances of discrimination 
based on sex is in the wage policies of 
industry. Women may often do the 
same or even more skilled work than 
that performed in the same plant by 
male workers, but receive smaller pay- 
checks. This is probably based on some 
outmoded idea that women work for 
“pin money.” 

Actually, a very high percentage of 
women employed in industry are the sole 
support of families, or are working be- 
cause their husbands are employed in 
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very low paying positions. Not all wom- 
en must work and not all women want 
to work, but those who must and those 
who want to work should be paid on the 
basis of the work they perform and not 
on an unfavorable differential based on 
the fact that they are women. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I call 
attention today—appropriately, I believe, 
on this occasion of the commemoration 
of the 41st anniversary of the 19th 
amendment—to H.R. 571 which I intro- 
duced on January 3, the proposed ““Wom- 
en’s Equal Pay for Equal Work Act.” 

It is a bill, as its title declares, “To 
prohibit discrimination on account of sex 
in the payment of wages by employers 
engaged in commerce or in operations 
affecting commerce, and to provide pro- 
cedure for the collection of wages lost 
by employees by reason of any such dis- 
crimination.” 


TEXT OF H.R. 571 


Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith, as part 
of my remarks, the further text of my 
bill, H.R. 571, as follows: 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec, 2. The Congress hereby finds that the 
existence in industries engaged in commerce 
or in operations affecting commerce of wage 
differentials based on sex— 

(1) depresses wages and living standards 
of employees necessary for their health and 
efficiency; 

(2) prevents the maximum utilization of 
the available labor resources; 

(3) tends to cause labor disputes, there- 
by burdening, affecting, and obstructing 
commerce; 

(4) burdens commerce and the free flow of 
goods in commerce; and 

(5) constitutes an unfair method of com- 
petition. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. When used in this Act— 

(a) “Person” means an individual, part- 
nership, association, corporation, business 
trust, legal representatives, or any organized 
group of persons. 

(b) “Commerce” means trade, commerce, 
transportation, transmission, or communica- 
tion among the several States or between any 
State and any place outside thereof. 

(c) “Affecting commerce” means in com- 
merce, or burdening or obstructing commerce 
or the free flow of commerce, or having led 
to or tending to lead to a labor dispute 
burdening or obstructing commerce or the 
free flow of commerce. 

(ad) “Employer” includes any person acting 
directly or indirectly in the interest of an 
employer in relation to an employee but 
shall not include the United States or any 
State or political subdivision of a State, or 
any labor organization (other than when 
acting as an employer), or anyone acting in 
the capacity of officer or agent of such labor 
organization, 

(e) “Employee” includes any individual 
employed by an employer. 

(f) “Wages” means all remuneration for 
services performed by an employee for an 
employer, including board, lodging, or other 
facilities customarily furnished by an em- 
ployer to his employees. 


PROHIBITION OF WAGE RATE DIFFERENTIAL BASED 
ON SEX 


Sec. 4. No employer engaged in commerce 
or in operations affecting commerce shall dis- 
criminate between employees on the basis 
of sex by paying to any employee wages lower 
than those which he pays to employees of 
the opposite sex for work of comparable 
character on jobs the performance of which 
requires comparable skills, except where 
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such payment is made pursuant to a senior- 
ity or merit increase system which does not 
discriminate on the basis of sex. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary of Labor— 

(1) shall prescribe such regulations as he 
deems necessary and appropriate for the 
administration of this Act, including regu- 
lations to provide standards for determining 
work of a comparable character on jobs the 
performance of which require comparable 
skills; 

(2) may investigate and gather data re- 
garding the wages, hours, and other condi- 
tions and practices of employment in any 
industry subject to this Act, and may enter 
and inspect such places and such records 
(and make such transcriptions thereof), 
question such employees, and investigate 
such facts, conditions, practices, and matters 
as he may deem necessary or appropriate 
to determine whether any person has vio- 
lated any provision of this Act, or which 
may aid in the enforcement of the provi- 
sions of this Act; 

(3) may enter and serve upon any em- 
ployer found by the Secretary, after notice 
and hearing in conformity with sections 5, 
6, 7, and 8 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act, to be engaged in or to have engaged 
in any violation of section 4 of this Act an 
order requiring such employer (A) to cease 
and desist from such violation, and (B) to 
Pay to each employee who has been ad- 
versely affected a sum equal to the aggregate 
amount or value of the wages of which such 
employee has been deprived by reason of 
such violation plus an additional equal 
amount as liquidated damages; and 

(4) may enter and serve upon any em- 
ployer found by the Secretary, after such 
notice and hearing, to have discharged or 
otherwise discriminated against any em- 
ployee on account of any action taken by 
such employee to invoke, enforce, or assist 
in any manner in the enforcement of the 
provisions of section 4 of this Act, an order 
requiring such employer to reinstate such 
employee, or to remove such discrimination, 
and to pay to such employee a sum equal to 
the aggregate amount or value of the wages 
of which such employee has been deprived 
by reason of such discharge or other dis- 
crimination plus an additional equal amount 
as liquidated damages. 

(b) For the purpose of any investigation 
conducted under paragraph (2) of section 
5(a) of this Act, the provisions of sections 
9 and 10 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act (relating to the attendance of witnesses 
and the production of books, papers, and 
documents) (15 U.S.C. 49, 50), shall be ap- 
plicable to the jurisdiction, powers, and 
duties of the Secretary of Labor. 

(c) Any order entered by the Secretary of 
Labor pursuant tc paragraph (3) or para- 
graph (4) of section 5(a) of this Act shall 
be subject to judicial review, and shall be 
enforced judicially, in the same manner and 
with the same effect as provided by section 
5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act (15 
U.S.C. 45) with respect to orders issued there- 
under by the Federal Trade Commission, ex- 
cept that in any proceeding before any court 
for the review of any order issued under 
paragraph (3) or paragraph (4) of section 
5(a) of this Act the findings of the Secre- 
tary as to the facts shall be conclusive if 
supported by substantial evidence. 


WAGE RESTITUTION 


Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary of Labor is au- 
thorized to supervise the payment of any 
amounts for which any employer has been 
finally determined to be liable under any 
order for payment under clause (A) of para- 
graph (3) or paragraph (4) of section 5(a) 
of this Act. Any sum so recovered by the 
Secretary on behalf of any employee under 
this subsection shall be held in a special 
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deposit account and shall be paid, on order 
of the Secretary, directly to the employee. 
Any such sum not paid to an employee be- 
cause of inability to do so within a period 
of three years shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

(b) No wage restitution shall be made 
with respect to any violation of this Act for 
any period which preceded by more than 
four years the date of commencement by 
the Secretary of Labor of the proceeding in 
which such restitution is ordered. 


INJUNCTIONS 


Sec. 7. The district courts, together with 
the District Court for the Territory of Alas- 
ka, the United States District Court for the 
District of the Canal Zone, and the District 
Court of the Virgin Islands, shall have juris- 
diction upon application made by the Sec- 
retary of Labor, for cause shown, to restrain 
any violation of section 4 of this Act. No 
court shall have jurisdiction, in any action 
brought by the Secretary of Labor to re- 
strain any such violation, to order the pay- 
ment to any employee of any wages of which 
such employee may be deprived by reason of 
such violation. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Sec. 8. (a) In any contract made and en- 
tered into by any executive department, in- 
dependent establishment, or other agency or 
instrumentality of the United States, or by 
the District of Columbia, or by any corpora- 
tion all of the stock of which is beneficially 
owned by the United States (all of which are 
referred to hereinafter as agenceis of the 
United States), for the manufacture or 
furnishing of any materials, supplies, articles, 
or equipment, or the rendition of any serv- 
ice, there shall be included stipulations un- 
der which the contractor (1) is required to 
compensate all persons employed by him in 
the manufacture or furnishing of such ma- 
terials, supplies, articles, or equipment, or in 
the rendition of such service, in conformity 
with the requirements of section 4 of this 
Act and (2) shall be subject to all other 
provisions of this Act with respect to the 
compensation of such persons. 

(b) Unless the Secretary of Labor shall by 
order otherwise determine and permit, no 
contract shall be awarded by the United 
States or any agency thereof to any person 
finally determined to have violated any of 
the provisions of this Act or of any stipula- 
tion entered into in compliance with sub- 
section (a) of this section, or to any firm, 
corporation, partnership, or association in 
which such person has a controlling inter- 
est, until three years have elapsed after the 
date of final determination that such vio- 
lation has occurred. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to distribute 
to all agencies of the United States a list 
containing the names of such persons. 

POSTING 

Sec. 9. Every employer subject to this Act 
shall keep a copy of this Act posted in a 
conspicuous place in or about the premises 
where any employee is employed. Employ- 
ers shall be furnished copies of this Act by 
the United States Department of Labor on 
request without charge. 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec. 10. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 11. This Act shall take effect one 
hundred and twenty days after the date of 
its enactment. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, 41 years 
ago last Saturday, August 26, 1920, Bain- 
bridge Colby, Secretary of State, de- 
clared in a proclamation that the 19th 
amendment to the Constitution had been 
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ratified by 36 of the then 48 States. 
America has not been the same since. 

Although that amendment makes no 
mention of the fair sex its intent was 
clear to all. Men settled back to ob- 
serve what results would proceed from 
the constitutional recognization of what 
women knew all along. Sometimes, Mr. 
Speaker, in the course of these 41 years, 
some of us have wondered if perhaps 
those few States who had the courage to 
reject this amendment were wiser than 
those who accepted it. 

Today, I am happy to say, opinion is 
unanimous—or almost unanimous—in 
proclaiming that the fruits of emanci- 
pation have been plentiful—although 
agreement on the taste of the fruit has 
not been quite so unanimous. 

Men used to command the earth. The 
captains of industry, finance, politics, 
government, and the home were all men 
ina man’s world. Today the female gen- 
der of the species homo sapiens has in- 
filtrated all of these fields and more. 
Whether we like it or not we must tip 
our hats to the noteworthy successes of 
our now equal partners. 

It has often been said that man made 
a mistake in granting equality to woman. 
It appears to me, however, that the basic 
premise here is wrong. What makes us 
think that man gave equality to woman? 
Everytime I walk through the Capitol, 
Mr. Speaker, I observe in the murky 
depths of the crypt a giant sculptured 
work of three formidable-looking indi- 
viduals. Closer inspection reveals like- 
nesses of Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, and Susan B. Anthony. 

These are the women who fought for 
the recognition of woman’s equality and 
who made it possible. I daresay that if 
it had not been for these ladies, men 
would still rule the earth. All of us here, 
however, would certainly be poorer in our 
company if that were still the case. I 
refer, of course, to our distinguished col- 
leagues Iris BLITCH, FRANCES BOLTON, 
MARGUERITE CHURCH, FLORENCE DWYER, 
KATHRYN GRANAHAN, EDITH GREEN, 
MARTHA GRIFFITHS, JULIA HANSEN, ELIZA- 
BETH KEE, EDNA KELLY, CATHERINE MAY, 
CATHERINE NORRELL, GRACIE Prost, Lovu- 
ISE REECE, KATHARINE St. GEORGE, LEO- 
NOR SULLIVAN, and JESSICA WEIS. 

These distinguished legislators are 
reason enough to celebrate the 41st an- 
niversary of women’s suffrage. 

They may acknowledge that man rec- 
ognizes woman’s equality. But I note a 
scintilla of condescension as they do it. 
They know that they were always our 
equal. We men merely were slow in 
learning it. 

Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to submit for the Recorp a few ob- 
servations in connection with the com- 
memoration of the 4lst anniversary of 
the ratification of the 19th amendment 
to the Constitution, providing women the 
right to vote. 

It has been a long time, even for those 
who remember it well, since the suffra- 
gettes paraded before the White House 
in the dead of winter with their placards 
and refused President Wilson’s invita- 
tion to come inside to get warm for fear 
accepting it would admit frailty and con- 
sequently jeopardize their crusade. 
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Women at the polls greatly altered the 
world of politics. In the last 41 years, 
certainly women as voters, as political 
workers, and as elective officeholders, 
have had a profound influence on our 
national legislation, especially in the 
fields of education, child labor, social 
welfare, and social justice. There can 
be no question of their interest in the 
affairs of our Nation and the world. 
Men are no longer condescending in their 
attitude toward women voters and wom- 
en politicians. We have developed a 
hearty respect for the majority of them 
and are grateful for their contributions 
to our public life. 

Perhaps the caliber of women active 
in politics has been the greatest single 
factor in our maturing attitude. No 
longer are we confronted with suffra- 
gettes in severe mannish dresses and 
stern impassioned faces. We have the 
happy privilege of working with women 
who are true to their feminine heritage 
even in the midst of the most heated po- 
litical debate. No better example of the 
fine caliber of women currently on the 
national political scene can be found 
than the senior Senator from my State 
of Maine, a former Member of this House, 
the Senator from Maine, MarGAREtT 
CHASE SMITH. It may seem inappropri- 
ate for a freshman Member of Congress, 
such as myself, to call to your attention 
@ woman who has compiled an enviable 
record in her 20 years in the House and 
Senate and has built a national reputa- 
tion for capable and knowledgeable per- 
formance. However, it is certainly ap- 
propriate that any male Member of 
Congress marvel at the ability of Sena- 
tor SmITH and the other women Mem- 
bers of Congress who engage in this 
demanding and often shrewdly calculat- 
ing business of politics, and yet retain 
those attributes we admire in the female 
sex. 

The accomplishments of the many 
women in public life and the responsible 
and informed attitude toward voting by 
women in general, is indeed, and in it- 
self, a fitting tribute to those who had 
the foresight 41 years ago to ratify the 
19th amendment. 





WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. ScHNEEBELI], may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcOrD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday marked the 41st anniversary 
of the amendment of our Constitution 
which gave to the women of America the 
right to vote. Today, with the great in- 
fluence exerted by women upon the 
political scene and the functioning of 
Government, it seems strange indeed 
that less than half a century ago women 
had no franchise. Eloquent testimony to 
the American woman’s contributions to 
effective good government can be seen 
in the careers of the numerous women 
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who have served as distinguished judges, 
executive and administrative officers, 
and—most definitely—our outstanding 
women colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of the Repub- 
lican Party’s dominant and decisive role 
in establishing the right of women to 
vote; a role ultimately responsible in 
sending such distinguished women legis- 
lators to this House. You will recal! that 
it was our party that first included a Fed- 
eral women’s suffrage plank in a conven- 
tion platform, and followed this up with 
passage of the equal suffrage amendment 
by a Republican Congress after the 
Democrats, controlling both the Congress 
and the White House, failed on five occa- 
sions. Of course, it is obvious that nei- 
ther party has a monopoly on achieve- 
ments for women nor an exclusive claim 
on outstanding women. My great source 
of pride, however, is in the fact that my 
party has made great contributions to a 
cause which itself has contributed signif- 
icantly to the growing greatness of our 
country—women’s suffrage. 





STRENGTHENING THE TRANSPOR- 
TATION INDUSTRY IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN 
ZANDT] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
an accepted fact that in time of na- 
tional emergency the transportation sys- 
tem of the Nation is faced with a 
herculean task in maintaining the equip- 
ment necessary in meeting the constant- 
ly pressing demands for greatly expand- 
ed services. 

Failure by this Congress to come to 
grips with the transportation problem 
would constitute gross dereliction of duty 
and abdication of responsibility, to the 
detriment of our vital transportation in- 
dustry and of the great American public, 
whose interests we are sworn to uphold. 
This I firmly believe, and emphasize, 
today. 

According to the recent report titled 
“National Transportation Policy,” re- 
released by a special study group for the 
Senate Commerce Committee, all of the 
domestic common carriers of passengers 
have found the number of empty seat- 
miles increasing since 1946. The rate 
of increase has been most pronounced in 
railroad service causing the passenger 
deficit to climb from less than $200 mil- 
lion in 1946 to over $700 million in 1957. 

More current figures reflecting the de- 
crease in passenger traffic volume reveal 
that the rate of return for the railroad 
industry for the 12-month period ending 
May 31, 1961, was only 1.45 percent— 
the lowest since the depression period of 
the 1930’s. 

With regard to the Nation’s airlines the 
Senate study group found that— 

While the available seat-miles for domes- 
tic trunk and local airlines from 1946 to 
1959 increased from 7,490 million to 45,793 
million, or almost six times, the revenue 
passenger-miles increased from 5,910 million 
to only 29,151 million or a little over five 
times. The result has been an increase of 
empty seat-miles from 1,580,000 to 16,642,000 
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or by an increase of 15,062,000 empty-seat 
miles. 


Current figures reveal that during the 
first 6 months of 1961 the trunk airlines 
lost $20 million and sustained a 2-per- 
cent drop in passenger traffic volume. 

In addition to the findings by the spe- 
cial study group for the Senate Com- 
merce Committee the national trade as- 
sociations for all three of the major pub- 
lic carriers—air, bus, and rail—report 
they are operating below their capacity 
for handling passenger traffic. Both the 
buslines and railroads are operating well 
below 50 percent of capacity while the 
current load factor of the airlines of 59.5 
percent is at the lowest level in 10 years. 

In addition to the decrease experienced 
by the air, bus, and railroad industries, 
Many common carrier trucklines are 
also facing difficulty. 

Despite recommendations made fol- 
lowing the series of studies by congres- 
sional committees and in reports filed 
the past several years following studies 
made by various States through State 
legislative committees no positive action 
has been taken to solve the ills of the 
transportation industry. 

Meanwhile a negative attitude has been 
taken by the Kennedy administration in 
dealing with the problems of the na- 
tional transportation system. 

The President opposed repeal of the 
10-percent World War II tax on passen- 
ger transportation. In addition he post- 
poned until 1962 plans formulated by 
appropriate Federal agencies to aid the 
transportation industry. 

Commenting on the prospect of a 
year’s delay of transportation remedies, 
Richard Wagner, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, said: 

I doubt if we can afford to wait this long. 
This industry, in the last 5 years, has been 
studied to death, both by the administration 
and Congress. What is needed is action, not 
more study. 


The Kennedy administration an- 
nounced that plans to provide legislative 
remedies for the ills of our transporta- 
tion system were to be revealed in a 
message to Congress. 

President Kennedy, however, canceled 
the message, indicating he was uncertain 
as to what action should be taken. This 
is plainly evident by his assertion more 
study was needed. 

Speaking of studies and surveys re- 
garding the Nation’s transportation sys- 
tem, you will recall, Mr. Speaker, that 
in the fall of 1959, the Kilday subcom- 
mittee, on which I was privileged to serve 
as ranking minority member of the 
House Committee on Armed Services, 
conducted an investigation into the ade- 
quacy of transportation to support the 
national defense effort in event of mobi- 
lization. 

Concerning railroads, the subcommit- 
tee drew this highly significant conclu- 
sion: 

No plans for transport dependence can fail 
to take into account the railroad industry. 
The other forms of transport, important as 
they are to the total need, are auxiliary and 
supplemental to the railroads. 


In addition to this investigation, 
transportation and the Nation’s trans- 
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portation policy have been the subject 
of six other major studies and reports 
since World War II. Without exception, 
these studies have stressed the funda- 
mental importance of railroads—healthy 
railroads—to the Nation’s economy and 
defense. It is worth recalling here what 
they found. 

From the progress report of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, October 1951: 

Railroads are the backbone of the Ameri- 
can transportation system. This will con- 
tinue to be the case so long as the railroads 
serve as the primary means for the move- 
ment of heavy materials and commodities in 
bulk. 

In time of war the railroads perform an 
indispensable service * * *. 


From the report of the Presidential 
Advisory Committee on Transport Policy 
and Organization, April 1955: 

The railroads may be expected to have 
greatest flexibility in accommodating an ex- 
panded domestic traffic with a minimum in- 
crease in equipment. Any policy which 
strengthens the railroad base will tend to in- 
crease the built-in flexibility of our trans- 
portation plant. 


From the report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, April 1958: 


The railroads were, and are, a vital part 
of this Nation’s security. 


From the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on “The Passenger 
Train Deficit,” May 1959: 

Economic railroad passenger service is, and 
for the foreseeable future will be, an in- 
tegral part of our national transportation 
system and essential for the Nation’s well- 
being and defense. 


From a report of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, March 1960: 

The Government should support the com- 
mon carrier system upon which the economy 
must rely, and which is so vital for national 
security. 


From the report of the Special Study 
Group on Transportation Policies in the 
United States prepared for the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, January 1961: 

Railroads are our most pervasive form of 
mass transportation and, over the years, our 
most experienced * * *. 

Bringing the railroads to a satisfactory 
state of readiness could be, because of their 
experience * * * and because of the latent 
capacity of the rails, the most immediately 
remunerative. 


But despite the acknowledged essen- 
tiality of railroads, Mr. Speaker, and de- 
spite the same authorities having warned 
with equai unanimity that outmoded 
transportation policies and laws are 
forcing this vital industry to the brink 
of disaster, I call the attention of my 
colleagues to a remarkable fact: This 
Congress, although not lacking for con- 
crete proposals and although confronted 
with grave international crises that 
could multiply the reliance we place on 
railroads almost overnight, has failed 
to act. 

Ironically, we have managed to find 
hundreds of millions of tax dollars for 
the development of railroads in friendly 
and not so friendly countries abroad. 
For the future it appears that we may be 
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called upon not only to continue our 
multi-billion-dollar program of aid to 
countries in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
but also to underwrite a Latin American 
program costing the astronomical sum 
of $20 billion. But for railroads at 
home—for the one form of transporta- 
tion that is basic to all others and to the 
Nation’s economy and security—the one 
form that asks only equal treatment and 
equal opportunity to compete—for that 
form of transportation, this Congress has 
done nothing. 

May I also remind my colleagues, Mr. 
Speaker, of the pledges to right the 
wrong now being done our railroads 
which both parties solemnly wrote into 
their platforms in 1960. In the Demo- 
cratic platform, a plank pledging the 
“coordination and modernization” of all 
forms of transportation reads in part as 
follows: 

The Nation’s railroads are in particular 
need of freedom from burdensome regula- 
tion to enable them to compete effectively 
with other forms of transportation. We 
also support Federal assistance in meeting 
certain capital needs particularly for urban 
mass transportation. 


The Republican platform pledged 
“continued improvement of our vital 
transportation network.” It also made 
recommendations for “broadly based tax 
reform to foster jobmaking and growth- 
making investment for modernization 
and expansion including realistic incen- 
tive depreciation schedules.” 

In the face of these pledges, Mr. 
Speaker, and with the assurance of bi- 
lateral support for a positive program 
to aid this vital industry, I submit that 
both the railroads and the public are 
entitled to ask why nothing has been 
done. 

The period of mobilization envisioned 
by our Armed Services Subcommittee in 
1959 is no longer in the realm of spec- 
ulation; it is upon us. The time for 
mobilizing or improving the readiness 
of the one form of transportation that 
everyone agrees is absolutely vital to the 
Nation’s defense and the waging of war 
is rapidly running out, if indeed it has 
not already passed. The mobilization 
and preparation of our railroads to han- 
die the greatly added burdens that would 
certainly be theirs must rate equally high 
priority with the other mobilization 
measures now underway. For unpre- 
pared railroads in time of war could 
be this Nation’s Achilles’ heel—the one 
vulnerable point in our otherwise in- 
destructible armor that could prove our 
undoing. 

Yet instead of getting better, the al- 
ready critical situation of many of our 
railroads grows steadily worse. And in- 
stead of the forthright leadership nec- 
essary to restore them to health, we are 
offered only more procrastination and 
foot-dragging delay. 

Despite the seven major studies of 
transportation made since World War 
II, the President’s solution is to call for 
still another study and report—this one 
to be made by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. The Secretary is directed to sub- 
mit his findings and recommendations 
by November 1, which of course would 
be too late for any constructive action 
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at this session and quite possibly too 
late—in terms of the Nation’s security 
and the threat confronting us in Europe. 

In his directive to the Secretary of 
Commerce, President Kennedy observed 
that— 

The current difficulties facing all seg- 
ments of the transportation industry will 
require increased leadership and additional 
actions on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


I could not agree more. But the time 
for exercising this leadership is now— 
not at the next session of Congress, or 
later, when the opportunity may have 
been lost for all time. 

I recognize, of course, that the prob- 
ability of enacting at this session the 
comprehensive program for the trans- 
portation industry that is called for is 
remote. But there is still time for the 
enactment of measures widely regarded 
as necessary to keep the transportation 
industry and especially the railroads 
afloat until the more comprehensive pro- 
gram can be prepared. These emergency 
measures were recently described in 
identical letters addressed to you, as 
Speaker, and to the Presiding Officer of 
the Senate by Daniel P. Loomis, presi- 
dent of the Association of American 
Railroads. They include, as I am sure 
you know, more realistic policies for the 
depreciation of railroad plant and equip- 
ment and repeal of the 10-percent Fed- 
eral excise tax on the fares of for-hire 
carriers. Bills to implement both of 
these proposals are now before appro- 
priate committees of the Congress. 

It is significant, Mr. Speaker, that 
both liberalization of depreciation allow- 
ances and repeal of the travel tax are 
called for in four of the major reports 
on transportation made since World War 
II. In the other reports they were not 
subjects for consideration; hence no 
recommendations were made either pro 
or con. May I also remind you that de- 
preciation matters have received favor- 
able consideration by both parties in 
their platforms as well as by party lead- 
ers, including President Kennedy. 

Enactment of liberalized depreciation 
allowances, in particular, is the fastest 
and surest means I know of facilitating 
railroad modernization and improve- 
ment. Compared with other more com- 
prehensive action which must be taken 
at least in the next session, the proposals 
for liberalization of depreciation allow- 
ances and repeal of the travel tax are 
extremely modest. I strongly urge 
favorable action on at least these mini- 
mum proposals before this session of 
Congress adjourns. 





NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK— 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. ScHWENGEL] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to add my word, first of all, 
to the splendid statements that have 
been made by the gentlewoman from 
Washington [Mrs. May], and others, on 
this very significant day in our history. 
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I was reminded as the gentlewoman was 
addressing the House of those remarks 
made by Shelley one time when he ob- 
served that women are smarter than 
men, not because they are more bril- 
liant, though sometimes they are, but 
because they are more understanding. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to say that 
the gentlewoman who presented the re- 
marks originally, and who led the dis- 
cussion and yielded to the distinguished 
Members of the House, is not only 
smarter but more brilliant than most of 
the Members of the House. I am grate- 
ful that she took the time in her in- 
imitable and eloquent way to call atten- 
tion to this very significant day. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I will be very 
glad to yield to the distinguished gentle- 
man, my colleague from the great State 
of Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
inspired by the remarks of the gentle- 
man, which, as I understand them, in- 
dicate that woman has always been 
man’s superior. Now, is it possible that 
one day when I inadvertently stated 
that Adam came from Eve’s rib, that I 
might have subconsciously had that 
thought in mind? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. It probably is 
true; yes. Probably this may have been 
the result of some experience that all of 
us have on occasion who feel that we 
belong to the stronger sex, yet actually 
we may belong to the weaker sex. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes, I would be 
glad to yield further to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I still 
believe the Lord did everything right, 
and in order, but perhaps the race might 
have been a little better if Adam had 
been constructed out of Eve’s rib instead 
of the other way around. What does the 
gentleman really think about that—not 
in poetry, but in prose? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. The gentleman 
has presented a proposition about which 
I have not thought before. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I had 
not eitLer until I made the mistake. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. If the gentleman 
will permit, I would like to be allowed 
some time in which to do some research 
and counsel with people on this ques- 
tion who may understand this better 
than I do. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Yes, I will be 
very glad to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Per- 
haps we can take that up in our offices 
with our respective staffs, because I 
know the people who work with me have 
been highly entertained by the gentle- 
man’s recitals of different verses, not 
only in the office, but at breakfast in the 
cafeteria. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I should hate to put it to a 
vote in any of our offices because I am 
afraid we would be outvoted. We rec- 
ognize the talent of the ladies in our 
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offices, because in most instances the 
majority of our offices are manned by 
people whom we refer to as the gentler 
sex. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And 
our superiors in ability. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 
this is true. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I would 
not say even in many ways. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I would not want 
to say this is true in the gentleman’s 
office. I have a great deal of respect for 
the gentleman. I think he has in many 
ways made great contributions to our 
country in the Halls of Congress. I have 
on occasions followed him and he has on 
occasions followed me. I wish he would 
divorce himself a little more often from 
the other part of his party and join me 
more often with Lincoln. Then we would 
make better progress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. For the 
other member of that party that would 
be all right, but I do not believe I am suf- 
ficiently proportioned in—what shall we 
call it?—honesty, to vote as Lincoln 
would have voted. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I doubt that. I 
think the gentleman tries to vote Lin- 
coln; at least I hope so. I should want 
him to. 

Mr. Speaker, further I should like to 
say in connection with my earlier refer- 
ences to the distinguished lady from 
Washington that it is my conviction that 
since women have come into politics the 
moral tone of politics has risen consider- 
ably. I have the feeling that politics 
is considered much more wholesome; 
and I think in many ways we have recog- 
nized our social obligations more ad- 
equately since they have come into the 
political arena and have had the oppor- 
tunity to exert the influence for good 
which was given them. 

My talk today, Mr. Speaker, deals with 
the instrument that gave them and us 
the right to fight for these freedoms and 
these rights and the opportunity to have 
a voice in government. 

The talk that I shall present today 
deals with the National Historic Park in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Speaker, when the delegation to 
the First Continental Congress left their 
homes the first of October 1774, they 
agreed to meet again at Philadelphia on 
May 10, 1775, if the Colonies and Britain 
were still having trouble. In mid-April 
the British military governor of Massa- 
chusetts heard that the Colonies had 
collected a supply of muskets and gun- 
powder at Concord. On the evening of 
April 18, he heard that a detachment of 
regulars were to march out from Boston 
and seize the supplies. That was the 
night, Mr. Speaker, when Paul Revere, 
anxiously watching the belfry of the Old 
North Church, saw a single light and 
leaped on his horse to warn his country- 
men in that area that the British were 
marching. 

The next day, at Lexington and Con- 
cord, men and boys who had considered 
themselves loyal Englishmen died for 
what they believed to be their rights— 
and exacted a toll from His Majesty’s 
redcoats far heavier than they them- 
selves paid. 
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So the members of the Continental 
Congress met again—at Philadelphia, as 
they had planned, and on the 10th of 
May 1775. Many had served in the first 
Congress, but there were new faces, 
too—John Hancock, the wealthiest mer- 
chant in Massachusetts, who would pre- 
side in place of Peyton Randolph, soon 
to die; Thomas Jefferson, only 32, but 
already marked as a man of learning 
and literary skill; and above all the 
venerable and respected Dr. Franklin 
and other patriots were finally convinced 
that the last hope of peaceful settlement 
had vanished. In the ears of the Dele- 
gates rang the words of Patrick Henry, 
uttered when the news of Lexington 
reached Virginia. He said, and I quote: 

Gentlemen may cry “peace, peace” but 
there is no peace. The war is actually begun. 
The next gale that sweeps from the north 
will bring to our ears the clash of resound- 
ing arms. Our brethren are already in the 
field. Why stand we here idle? 


These words seem ominous—they 
haunt us—they seem to page us today. 

And, as these early patriots pondered 
this stirring challenge and reflected on 
other clear evidences of the truth this 
implied, the Delegates could see, in their 
minds, Ethan Allen and his Green 
Mountain Boys crashing through the 
defenses of Fort Ticonderoga and ac- 
cepting the surrender of that outpost in 
the name of the Congress of which they 
were Members. A few weeks later 
George Washington rode off from Phil- 
adelphia to take command of the Con- 
tinental Army that had besieged the 
British in Boston. It was ominous that 
he should be met on the way by couriers 
with news of Bunker Hill—a defeat 
which American heroism, and the heavy 
losses inflicted on the finest troops of 
Europe, made almost as sweet as victory. 

The Members of the Second Conti- 
nental Congress met, in the main, as 
loyal Englishmen. But when King 
George, in the late summer of 1775, is- 
sued a proclamation calling the colo- 
nists rebels and warning all persons not 
to give them aid and comfort, public 
opinion began to change. On January 
1, 1776, Washington, who had declared 
6 months earlier that he would make 
every effort to restore peace and har- 
mony with the mother country, raised 
the Continental flag in front of his head- 
quarters at Cambridge; and a few weeks 
later he openly advocated independence. 
At the same time Thomas Paine’s 
pamphlet, “Common _ Sense,” swept 
through edition after edition and con- 
verted thousands to the necessity of 
separation. 

By May 1776, a majority of the Dele- 
gates to the Congress had come to favor 
independence. All that was needed was 
an impulse, and that was provided when 
a convention sitting in Virginia in- 
structed her Delegates to move a resolu- 
tion declaring the Colonies to be free 
and independent States. On June 7, 
Richard Henry Lee, chairman of the 
Virginia delegation to the Congress, 
made the motion. John Adams, in one 
of the proudest moments of his life, of- 
fered a quick second. Debate began, 
but 3 days later the question was post- 
poned until July 1. 
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At the same time a committee con- 
sisting of Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, 
Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Living- 
ston was appointed to draft a “declara- 
tion” in support of the resolution. Jef- 
ferson steeped in the writings of John 
Locke, the English philosopher and 
political theorist, set himself to the task, 
working in the second-floor bedroom and 
parlor which he had rented for the du- 
ration of the Congress. After incorpo- 
rating several suggestions offered by 
Adams and Franklin, he had the decla- 
ration in which he hoped would be its 
final form by the end of June. 

On July 1, when the great debate was 
to take place, Congress listened first to 
the reading of a gloomy report from 
General Washington on the state of the 
Continental Army. Next came a more 
cheerful communication reporting that 
the Maryland convention had voted 
unanimously for independence. After 
that had been heard, Congress resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole to 
consider the resolution that Richard 
Henry Lee had offered 3 weeks earlier. 
This was a most meaningful, fearful, and 
dramatic time in American history. For 
a few minutes silence prevailed, for no 
one could escape the feeling that one of 
the most momentous decisions in the his- 
tory of the world would soon be made. 
John Dickinson broke the spell by taking 
the floor to summarize, deferentially but 
with all the eloquence at his command, 
the arguments against independence. 
John Adams replied in a ringing speech, 
and the session ended. 

The next day, July 2, Congress passed 
the Lee resolution: “These United Colo- 
nies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent States.” Then the dec- 
laration was taken up, argued over, and 
amended while Jefferson squirmed with 
the pain that all authors experience when 
outsiders tamper with the brain chil- 
dren. By the late afternoon of July 4, 
the delegates were satisfied, and the 
Unanimous Declaration of the Thirteen 
United States of America, known to us 
as the Declaration of Independence, was 
adopted to justify to a curious and skep- 
tical world the founding of a new nation. 

Contrary to widespread belief, Mr. 
Speaker, no one signed the Declaration 
on July 4. Two weeks passed before the 
Congress ordered it to be engrossed, and 
it was not until August 2 that the dele- 
gates who were present on that day 
signed their names: Others added their 
signatures from time to time for the next 
several months. 

The Declaration, however, was pub- 
lished and circulated immediately after 
July 4. Throughout the Colonies—now 
to be called States—it was received with 
acclamation. As militia officers read it 
to their companies, as heads of councils 
or assemblies proclaimed it to eager 
crowds, drums rattled, fifes shrilled, bells 
rang, and cannon boomed—always 13 
times—while rowdy patriots tore down 
tavern signs like the “Lion and Crown,” 
burned King George in effigy, and drank 
endless toasts in celebration. The years 
of hardship, bloodshed, and dissension 
were yet to come. 

Mr. Speaker, this very briefly is a prel- 
ude to the subject I want to discourse 
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on today, namely: the importance of re- 
storing and preserving the Independence 
Hall area, the place where all this hap- 
pened, and to tell you about the work 
that has been done, what is being done, 
the plans for the future and pay tribute 
to those most responsible for its 
development. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of nothing that 
we could do that would be more im- 
portant for the preservation and the 
promotion of our system and way of life 
than the recalling and the promotion of 
the understanding of our history. I be- 
lieve, Mr. Speaker, that the more we 
understand about our history and the 
more we understand about the struggles 
which made our Nation and the great 
men who lead it and the principles which 
supported and encouraged its people in 
time of trial and tribulation, the deeper 
will be our feeling for our country. 

Someone has suggested that the 
memorials of America are the real 
temples to which each generatiou should 
in its own interest pay tribute and in 
doing so catch something of the fire that 
burned in the hearts of those torch- 
bearers of freedom. 

History, I think, is to the community 
what memory is to man. Like memory, 
history may be obscure, dimly perceived, 
and our knowledge of it may be a chaos 
of faulty impressions. 

But, as man cannot think or act with- 
out memory, so a society is lost without 
a knowledge of its social roots, its tradi- 
tions—in short, without its history. This 
restoration can serve us well by helping 
us and posterity to understand the 
significance of our history, to feel the 
passion that burned in the hearts of those 
torchbearers of freedom and _ to 
strengthen us in the faith we ought to 
have in freedom and that right makes 
might. 

And from history we learn that there 
is a right and a wrong way to do what 
is right. Indeed, we learn that doing 
the right thing in the wrong way or at 
the wrong time may impede the right 
more than doing wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, very fortunately for us 
and our country, the Park Service, the 
people of Philadelphia, the people of 
Pennsylvania, and students who have a 
special interest in the early develop- 
ment of our country have brought forth 
a plan to restore the Independence area 
in Philadelphia. 

Several weeks ago Mrs. Schwengel and 
I, with some very dear friends, the Hon- 
orable and Mrs. Victor Birely, had the 
pleasure of spending the weekend in the 
city that has a tradition of brotherly 
love—Philadelphia. While I had been 
there before and have visited the sight 
and was thrilled with some of the things 
I found there this time I was more 
thrilled than ever because I saw evidence 
of a plan to restore this area for our- 
selves and for posterity. This time I 
visited again Independence Hall and 
toured the surrounding neighborhood— 
an area for many blocks in downtown 
Philadelphia, sometimes referred to and 
I quote: “America’s most historical 
square mile.” 

Five or six of these blocks, if we were 
to measure them, represent the Inde- 
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pendence National Historical Park. 
With the aid of my genial host and guide, 
Supt. M. O. Anderson, of whom I 
intend to speak in more detail at the 
close of my remarks, about this won- 
derful public servant and about the di- 
rector, Conrad L. Wirth, who I believe, 
needs to be better known to all of us and 
to all America, I toured this area on foot. 
Mr. Anderson not only showed me around 
the park and through some of the build- 
ings, but he also gave me a marvelous 
account of how this historical park came 
into being, what had been done to de- 
velop it to date, what still lies ahead, 
and what all this means to us as Ameri- 
cans. I was thrilled by it all. I was 
thrilled to be walking over streets and 
paths once trod by almost all the great 
figures of American history: George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Thom- 
as Jefferson, John Adams, Patrick 
Henry, John Dickinson, Richard Henry 
Lee, James Madison, John Marshall, 
Alexander Hamilton, yes, and even Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who came to Independence 
Hall in 1861 on his way to his inaugura- 
tion, and lay in state in the historic 
assembly room of Independence Hall 4 
years and 7 months later on his way 
home in a coffin. 

It was exciting, also, to see what has 
been done at last to rescue the hallowed 
buildings from neglect and blight and 
to see what is being planned to reclaim 
other sites once associated directly with 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
and Members of the First and Second 
Continental Congresses. 

I should like to share with you today 
some of the experiences and impressions 
I gathered and some of the facts I have 
learned and brought back with me from 
Philadelphia. I think you will be in- 
terested, and more so because it is you, 
this Congress of the United States, which 
is making possible many wonderful 
things now taking place around Inde- 
pendence Hall; and, let us hope, you will 
help make possible even more changes 
in the future to complete the task. 

In the heart of old Philadelphia, more 
than anywhere else in the United States, 
is the greatest concentration of physical 
reminders of the story of independence 
and the establishment of the United 
States as a free nation. You are of 
course familiar with the three venerable 
buildings on Independence Square: In- 
dependence Hall, Congress Hall, and Old 
City Hall—sometimes called the Supreme 
Court Building—and next door, in Car- 
penters’ Court, Carpenters’ Hall. 

But I found other reminders of our 
national beginnings that formerly I had 
known little or nothing about, among 
them the First Bank of the United 
States on South Third Street; the Bishop 
White House, home of the first chaplain 
to Congress; the Dilworth-Todd-Moylan 
House on Walnut Street, home of Dolly 
Todd Madison, wife of the President; the 
Shippen-Wistar House at the corner of 
Fourth and Locust Streets, which had 
seen such illustrious guests as Richard 
Henry Lee and George Washington; and 
of course the several old churches still 
surviving in this area. 

It is hard to imagine today with the 
newness of the park about you that only 
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a few years ago, how rundown this area 
had become. Urban blight, that nemesis 
of large cities, unfortunately trans- 
formed this once attractive neighbor- 
hood into a jungle of firetrap buildings, 
parking lots, and rundown commercial 
establishments. 

The move to reclaim the neighborhood 
of Independence Hall was launched in 
1942 with the formation of the Inde- 
pendence Hall Association by an impres- 
sive group of civic leaders headed by the 
distinguished jurist, Judge Edwin O. 
Lewis. The movement has been gather- 
ing vigor ever since. The original pur- 
pose was simply to give Independence 
Hall and other buildings adjoining it 
fire protection and a dignified setting by 
the removal of a few firetrap buildings. 

Some of you may remember that in 
1946, following their urgings, Congress 
created the Philadelphia National 
Shrines Park Commission to study the 
problem in its broadest application. 
That Commission made a very excellent 
study and reported it to this Congress in 
the following year. Following, in June 
1948, the 80th Congress enacted and the 
President signed Public Law 1795, en- 
titled: ““An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Independence National 
Historical Park and for other purposes.” 

The park area was designated to in- 
clude Independence Square and its build- 
ings—under a cooperative agreement 
with the city of Philadelphia, which re- 
tains title to the square and the Inde- 
pendence Hall group—the three blocks 
to the east between Chestnut and Wal- 
nut Streets, and certain properties both 
adjacent to and detached from the main 
area totaling altogether about six city 
blocks, including a small area around 
Christ Church, the site of Benjamin 
Franklin’s House and the Deshler-Morris 
House in Germantown—received later as 
a donation to the Government. 

Among the buildings specified in the 
law for preservation were the First and 
Second Banks of the United States, Car- 
penters’ Hall—under a _ cooperative 
agreement with the Carpenters’ Co., its 
owners—the Bishop White House, the 
Dilworth-Todd-Moylan House and the 
Merchants’ Exchange. Subsequent leg- 
islation has added to the park certain 
other properties including historic Mik- 
veh Israel Cemetery and small areas 
adjacent to several 18th century church- 
es in the vicinity, namely: Gloria Dei— 
Old Swedes—St. George’s Methodist, and 
St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic. 

In thus determining what should go 
into the park, I should add here, we 
have, it seems to me, given all too little 
consideration to one very important site. 
This is the site of the Jacob Graff House, 
just two blocks from Independence Hall. 
Here Thomas Jefferson wrote the im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence. 
This area was recommended in the 
Shrine Commission’s report, but the 80th 
Congress did not include it in the orig- 
inal act. How can we afford not to ac- 
quire this small site? Fortunately, leg- 
islation has been introduced by Senators 
Ciark and Scort of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania and I am today intro- 
ducing a comparable bill on this side 
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for the purpose of acquiring this prop- 
erty and adding it to Independence Na- 
tional Historical Park. The site ought 
to be developed in such a way as to recall 
to the countless visitors who would be 
attracted to it what Jefferson wrote while 
living in the house that once stood there. 

The Independence National Historical 
Park along with the Independence Mall 
to the north together form one of the 
largest historical projects in the United 
States, representing a joint Federal, 
State, and municipal expenditure, ulti- 
mately, of perhaps $30 million. 

These two projects involved the demo- 
lition over the past 10 years of all non- 
historic buildings in an aggregate area 
of about eight city blocks and the rede- 
velopment of the resulting space through 
reconstruction of historic buildings, fea- 
tures, or landscaping. In the federally 
controlled area the National Park Serv- 
ice will restore major historic buildings 
and features to their appearance of the 
period 1774-1800. It has already recon- 
structed New Hall in Carpenter’ Court— 
once the office of the Secretary of War, 
Henry Knox—which will be adminis- 
tered by the National Park Service in 
cooperation with the Marine Corps as a 
museum commemorating the early his- 
tory of the U.S. Marines. And there is 
a very good possibility that the other 
two buildings which once stood in Car- 
penters’ Court, the Pemberton and Faw- 
citt Houses, I am told, will also be recon- 
structed and developed as museums to 
tell the story of the Army and Navy in 
the Revolution. Historic Library Hall 
almost next door is already in use as the 
home of the American Philosophical 
Society and its priceless collections of 
books and manuscripts. City Tavern, 
over on Second Street, will also be re- 
constructed sometime in 1962. I shall 
say more about this building a little 
later. 

Independence Mall, being developed 
by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
extends three blocks north from Inde- 
pendence Hall. The last block of this 
mall, I understand, will be landscaped 
in the near future. 

The development of Independence Na- 
tional Historical Park is well along. The 
taking of title to the land began in 1951. 
A total of 133 separate real estate trans- 
actions had to be negotiated by the Fed- 
eral Government at a cost of more than 
$7 million before demolition and con- 
struction could begin. More than 100 
buildings, the largest one a twin 10-story 
structure, had to be removed. This 
program is now practically completed. 

Comprising the principal area are In- 
dependence Square and the three blocks 
east of Independence Square. In the 
principal area lies Carpenters’ Hall, 
scene of the meeting of the First Conti- 
nental Congress in 1774. In this area 
stood, also, America’s most famous hos- 
tel, the City Tavern, where in 1775 Paui 
Revere arrived with the electrifying news 
that the British had closed Boston Har- 
bor, and where delegates to the First 
Continental Congress first gathered. 
Nearby stands the First Bank of the 
United States, built in 1795 to house the 
Federal Bank conceived by Alexander 
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Hamilton, Washington’s Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The courtyard which marks the site 
of Benjamin Franklin’s home, where the 
sage died in 1790, is even now under ex- 
tensive archeological investigation with 
interesting evidence of Franklin’s home 
already exposed. Franklin’s house and 
garden, where in 1787 he often enter- 
tained delegates to the Federal Constitu- 
tional Convention—sometimes under the 
mulberry tree—and helped turn the tide 
in favor of a successful conclusion of the 
Convention, might be reconstructed if 
sufficient evidence is found. The con- 
tinuing research in this area will help 
determine what the ultimate plans 
should be. Of all the Founding Fath- 
ers, Franklin is the only one whose home 
no longer exists to remind us of him. 
The homes of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Adams still stand elsewhere in the 
country inviting many thousands of 
visitors annually. 

The most important buildings by far 
constitute the Independence Square 
group. The assembly room of Inde- 
pendence Hall is truly the birthplace of 
our Nation and the immortal Declaration 
of Independence which was adopted in 
this room has as much meaning to us 
today as it did in 1776. No pains are 
being spared with these buildings in re- 
creating the authentic scene of great 
events. The assembly room has been 
partially restored and very largely refur- 
nished by the National Park Service in 
1955, thanks to the generous contribu- 
tion of funds by the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. This marked the 
first major step in the restoration and 
refurnishing of the entire building, and 
the total project is expected to take sev- 
eral years. But this room now, after 
more than 160 years, appears again very 
much as it once did in historic times. 

Congress Hall, where the First Con- 
gress, third session, under the Constitu- 
tion first convened on December 6, 1791, 
and the Sixth Congress, first session, ad- 
journed on May 14, 1800, is even now 
undergoing major rehabilitation and res- 
toration. This work will be completed 
before the year is out and the task of 
refurnishing historically the House and 
Senate Chambers will begin. The House 
Chamber on the first floor will be refur- 
nished sometime in 1962. Some of the 
origina] chairs are already on hand, the 
rest are now being reproduced under 
contract according to exacting specifica- 
tions. There will be 106 such chairs be- 
cause the House then had 106 Members. 
An attempt will be made to acquire what 
is believed to be the original Speaker’s 
chair, now in the possession of another 
institution. The original ingrain car- 
peting will be reproduced faithfully, and 
I am told that so far Mr. Anderson knows 
of only one manufacturing firm in this 
country equipped to produce this old- 
fashioned type of carpeting. Even the 
mace will be reproduced, on the basis of 
contemporary description. Finally, I am 
told, the Park Service plans to open Con- 
gress Hall and the refurnished House 
of Representatives Chamber formally 
sometime next year. It occurs to me 
that this Congress of the United States 
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ought to have a significant role in the 
dedicat: on of that room and building and 
at the proper time I should like to pro- 
pose that the sitting Members of Con- 
gress cooperate to the fullest with the 
plans that will be forthcoming by Conrad 
Wirth, Mr. Anderson, the committee at 
Philadelphia, Pa., and others so that 
proper attention can be given to the sig- 
nificant things that happened there 
before the Capital was moved from there 
to Washington. 

I think it would be appropriate that 
when the rehabilitation and partial res- 
toration of Congress Hall is completed 
and the House of Representatives Cham- 
ber on the first floor historically refur- 
nished, sometime next year, to cooperate 
with Director Wirth and Secretary Udall 
who are planning to have a formal open- 
ing and dedication. 

They hope that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will logically and symbolically 
be the principal participant in this event. 
Director Wirth suggests the appropriate- 
ness of the House convening for a brief 
symbolic session in this, its historic home. 
The session could be devoted to historical 
statements, perhaps related to the events 
engaging the attention of the House 175 
years ago. 

There might be a little problem of 
seating all of us, for the well of the re- 
stored House Chamber will have only 106 
chairs, which was the membership of the 
House in the 1790’s. Perhaps additional 
chairs could be put up throughout the 
historic first floor Chamber to take care 
of all of us. 

Research is the lifeblood of a preserva- 
tion and restoration program. To carry 
out the authentic restoration of build- 
ings, to develop the park’s landscape pat- 
tern so that natural and manmade fea- 
tures are combined in harmony with the 
historic scene, and to provide authentic 
interpretation to millions of visitors each 
year—all these require thousands of 
facts, large and small, and these can be 
obtained only through skilled and intel- 
ligent research. Such facts must be 
sought from many  sources—below 
ground by the archeologist; in the fabric 
of surviving buildings by the architec- 
tural investigator; above all, by the his- 
torian searching through thousands of 
dusty manuscripts and records in ar- 
chives throughout the United States, and 
even abroad. Park historians to date 
have examined over 4 million manu- 
scripts and other primary records, re- 
sulting in more than 80,000 research 
cards—data which are the building 
blocks of the park project. 

Architectural investigation involves 
study and analysis of structural details 
in the historic buildings, preparation of 
measured drawings, and related research 
in the specialized field of early American 
architecture. 

In addition to the problem of restora- 
tion, the architect must examine the 
fabric of the building and insure its 
structural soundness. The size of this 
problem can be appreciated if it is re- 
membered that almost a million and a 
half people walk through Independence 
Hall each year. The inevitable damage 
and attrition which accompanies such 
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visitor impact upon a building, can be 
readily imagined, contributing heavily 
to the “wearing out” of an historic build- 
ing. 

Archeological excavations to locate 
building foundations and other features, 
and to locate and identify artifacts, have 
been carried out since 1953. Exploratory 
“digs” have been made on the site of 
Franklin’s house in Franklin Court, at 
Carpenters’ Hall, and in Independence 
Square. In Franklin Court, building 
foundations uncovered are believed to be 
those of Benjamin Franklin’s house. 
Also found were pottery fragments and 
household goods which probably once 
graced the home of Franklin. In Inde- 
pendence Square the original serpentine 
walks have been found which were a 
principal feature of the square more 
than 150 years ago. One of the objec- 
tives of the archeological research pro- 
gram in Independence Square is to locate 
the foundations, or other evidence relat- 
ing to the observatory from which on 
July 8, 1776, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was first read pubicly in 
Philadelphia. Not the least of the ar- 
cheologists’ discoveries to date was the 
foundation of the old lobby outside Con- 
gress Hall, which connected the well of 
the House with the office of Representa- 
tives in the west wing of Independence 
Hall. 

In determining what was and was not 
to be preserved or reconstructed at Inde- 
pendence, the National Park Service and 
the advisory Commission for the park 
have been guided principally by the con- 
sideration that this park is designed to 
preserve buildings and sites and/or com- 
memorate events and individuals con- 
nected with the birth and early develop- 
ment of the Nation during the years 
1774-1800, during most of which span 
Philadelphia served as the Capital of the 
young Republic. 

This approach complies with the in- 
tent of Congress and is spelled out in the 
development outline of the park’s master 
plan: 

The general theme of development is the 
restoration, reconstruction, construction, and 
preservation of those structures and land- 
scape features necessary and appropriate for 
the interpretation of the story of independ- 
ence and the establishment and early de- 
velopment of the United States under the 
Constitution in the period from 1774 to 1800. 
No other features shall be in conflict with 
this basic theme. 


Consistent with this theme of devel- 
opment, at least a dozen structures dat- 
ing from the late 18th and early 19th 
century, in addition to those designated 
by the enabling act of 1948, Public Law 
795, are being or will be rehabilitated 
or restored and retained. 

To separate somewhat the modern 
business life of the city outside the park 
area from the park itself, brick walls 
and wrought iron fences of colonial 
period design have been constructed 
along park boundaries. This enclosure 
provides a measure of protection to the 
park, but their main purpose is to en- 
able the visitor to gain a more intimate 
feeling of being on historic ground, as 
he strolls through the park along the 
tour routes of reconstructed old streets 
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or pedestrian brick walks which have 
been carefully superimposed upon the 
historic scene. 

For the same reason sites of some of 
the important old homes, inns, meeting- 
houses, and stores are being marked with 
low brick walls and planted in evergreen 
ground cover. Interpretive markers will 
soon be erected at those sites to explain 
them. 

Interpretation—the process of ena- 
bling the visitor to gain real unerstand- 
ing—has long been recognized as an es- 
sential function of the NPS. The NPS, 
in a sense, is an educational institution 
one of whose objectives is to tell in each 
of the areas entrusted to its care a co- 
herent, meaningful story of national sig- 
nificance. 

Real understanding cannot rest upon 
guesswork or on the careless handling 
of fact. 

At Independence National Historical 
Park a lot of thought is being de- 
voted to how best to interpret the place 
and its history to those who visit it. 
People go there today afoot, by bus, by 
taxicab, and by private automobile. The 
human stream flows toward the site 
chiefly from the west and north, and 
reaches it first at Independence Square. 
It is known that as today, many people 
in the future will continue to go immedi- 
ately on arrival into Independence Hall 
and the buildings directly associated 
with it; perhaps many of them will limit 
themselves to this part of the park. It 
is believed, however, that a goodly pro- 
portion of them will wish to see all that 
there is to see and to learn as much as 
possible during the time they are here. 

Every effort will be made to enable all 
visitors, however they come and what- 
ever course they follow, to have a last- 
ing and deeply satisfying experience 
here. 

But the story begins at the eastern 
end of the park, at Second Street, and it 
is there that the Park Service hopes to 
persuade many—even most—visitors to 
start their tours of it. Plans contemplate 
a visitor center somewhere at the Second 
Street end of the park. A bill introduced 
in Congress recently provides for the 
addition to the park of the block lying 
just to the east of Second Street, to Front 
Street or almost to the river. The In- 
terior Department is in favor of this bill, 
and if it passes, will undertake the de- 
velopment of this area for visitor parking 
and will erect with relation to it, fronting 
Second Street, near the reconstructed 
City Tavern where the Independence 
story begins, the park’s visitor center. 

The importance of an adequate visitor 
center cannot be overestimated. Many 
of you, I am sure, have been to Williams- 
burg and have seen the magnificent visi- 
tor center there. The facilities and ex- 
hibits, which are designed to inform, to 
put the visitor in the right mood, to re- 
freshen his memory and bring back the 
history he has largely forgotten, are sim- 
ply magnificent. And the film, “Wil- 
liamsburg—The Story of a Patriot,” is 
especially a thrilling story to see and 
hear. 

The Park Service plans a comparable 
visitor center, I am happy to say. It 
will be, and it should be, second to none 
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so that the visitor who has been to colo- 
nial Williamsburg where he has been 
taken back into the past to see and hear 
Virginia work out its destiny and in- 
struct its delegates in Philadelphia in the 
spring of 1776—the “Prelude to Inde- 
pendence”—will not find in Philadelphia 
the epic climax to the story—the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the birth 
pangs of a new nation—less adequately 
presented.” 

The location of this visitor center away 
from Independence Hall will make pos- 
sible a logical movement, from the stand- 
point of chronology, from City Tavern to 
Carpenters’ Hall and finally to Inde- 
pendence Hall, the climax of the story. 
By this means the full impact of Inde- 
pendence Hall will be reserved for the 
proper moment. 

None of the buildings proposed for re- 
construction is more vital to the park 
story than City Tavern. It was at City 
Tavern that the citizens of Philadelphia 
first heard the alarming news, brought by 
Paul Revere, of the closing of the port of 
Boston. It was there that, on the night 
after receipt of this news, leading citizens 
of the city met in mass meeting, organ- 
ized a committee of correspondence, and 
drafted a letter of sympathy to the peo- 
ple of Boston. The yeast was beginning 
to ferment. 

It was at City Tavern that the dele- 
gates to the First Continental Congress 
came together for what appears to have 
been a “get together” session. It was at 
a gathering of delegates there that they 
discussed whether to meet at the State 
House or Carpenters’ Hall. It was the 
first focal point for the activities which 
led inevitably to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, as well as for the social ac- 
tivities of the leaders and their wives. 

Visitors who start their tour at the 
visitor center will go first to the City 
Tavern, then proceed over pleasant tree- 
lined paths to Carpenters’ Hall and 
thence to Independence Hall. 

Many and varied facilities will be pro- 
vided in this historical park eventually 
to visitors to aid them in their enjoy- 
ment and understanding. And this is 
no small task when one considers that 
1,500,000 visitors came to Independence 
Hall last year—and this number will 
double by 1966. ‘These visitors come 
from every State and territory of the 
Union and from virtually every country 
in the world. They represent a cross 
section of our country: every age level, 
every calling in life, every economic sta- 
tus. Schoolchildren make up 300,000 to 
400,000, about 150,000 of whom come as 
groups during the school year. 

Interpretive aids and devices will have 
to be provided with all these groups 
equally in mind. And take the very con- 
siderable number of foreign visitors: 
over 50,000 last year. They are most in- 
fluential people back home, far out of 
proportion to their numbers. Last 
month, June, in successive weeks the 
Prime Ministers of Israel and Italy and 
the first native African prince of the 
Roman Catholic Church, Laurian Cardi- 
nal Rugambwa of Tanganyika, visited 
Independence Hall. A few weeks earlier 
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Valerian Zorin, Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister, dropped in unexpectedly one 
night. 

Most of these foreign visitors speak 
little or no English, yet they must be as- 
sisted too, and reached with the story of 
how our Nation was founded. I am hap- 
py to say that important steps are even 
now being taken to reach these foreign 
visitors. At the Liberty Bell in Inde- 
pendence Hall, for instance, one can now 
hear over a loudspeaker a taped record- 
ing of an inspirational story of the 
Liberty Bell, this symbol of our freedom, 
in five foreign languages—French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, and yes, Russian. 
You will be interested to know in this 
connection that the Soviet Deputy For- 
eign Minister just mentioned, who ar- 
rived late, was admitted by the guard to 
the area of the Liberty Bell and heard 
the story of the Liberty Bell in Russian. 
He was surprised and seemed politely 
impressed; and, after the approximately 
3-minute narration was over, he re- 
quested: “Play it again.” In addition to 
this taped recording, free leaflets outlin- 
ing the story of the entire park are now 
available not only in English—a copy 
of which lies before you—but also in 
French, German, Spanish, and Russian. 

In addition to audiovisual presenta- 
tions in the visitor center and elsewhere 
in the park and in addition to literature 
covering major aspects of the park 
story—including select items in foreign 
languages and in English in a style suit- 
able for young children—plans envisage 
the widest possible use of other inter- 
pretive aids, including explanatory signs 
and markers, wayside exhibits, self- 
guiding facilities, conducted tours, and 
extension services—in view of the unique 
appeal of the independence story, re- 
quests for information and research as- 
sistance through correspondence, tele- 
phone calls, and personal appearance, 
run into the thousands each year. Nor 
must I forget another very important 
aid, indeed a major feature in itself— 
the portrait gallery of Revolutionary 
heroes which will be exhibited in the im- 
posing Second Bank of the United States 
Building, one-half block from Independ- 
ence Square. This gallery consists al- 
together of some 300 portraits of which 
about 135 represent priceless paintings 
done from life by Charles Willson 
Peale and other artists, acquired by the 
city of Philadelphia a century ago and 
turned over to the NPS for care and ex- 
hibition. An Englishman visiting Peale’s 
Museum in Philadelphia in 1794 wrote: 

But what particularly struck me at this 
place was the portraits * * * of all the 
leading men concerned in the late revolu- 
tion * * * which, after a century, hence, 
will be very valuable in the eyes of pos- 
terity. 


The paintings he saw now form the 
nucleus of the present collection. They 
are priceless today—worth at least $1 
million, if we could buy them—and 
unique among American collections of 
art, for they are the largest historical 
collection in the country. 

The interpretive program of the NPS, 
at Independence National Historical 
Park, to sum up, will be designed to aid 
all types of visitors to better under- 
stand and enjoy what they will see— 
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more than a score of restored or recon- 
structed and refurnished buildings in an 
authentic setting, representing an epic 
span of 26 years of the American story, 
from 1774 to 1800. The central theme 
of this story is the achievement of politi- 
cal independence; this central theme is 
in three parts: The Declaration of In- 
dependence, the framing of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the 
Federal Republic during its critical first 
10 years. Supporting this central theme 
are four other themes: the military, 
economic, cultural, and religious, each 
represented by buildings and sites. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am almost 
finished. Let me just add this thought: 
The importance of the events in our na- 
tional history which have come to pass 
in Philadelphia in the relatively small 
area we now Call Independence National 
Historical Park, in the years from 1774 
to 1800, needs no emphasis. It is pretty 
evident to all of us. But should we go 
to all this trouble and expense to re- 
capture the physical setting of those epic 
events, in three dimensions, in brick and 
mortar? My answer to you is a resound- 
ing yes. We should do all this and more 
to better understand the most critical 
period of our history; to derive more of 
inspiration, patriotic pride, and courage 
from our visit; and to show the tens of 
thousands of foreign visitors how this 
Nation began. In preserving our treas- 
ured landmarks, we are simply express- 
ing one of the deepest-felt urges of 
every civilization. A nation that forgets 
its past, that no longer seeks to pre- 
serve its ideals, spiritual values, and his- 
toric experiences—all the things which 
make it unique and by which it lives— 
is headed for extinction. History tells 
us of many once flourishing societies 
and civilizations which have withered 
and died. 

The great historical park unfolding in 
Philadelphia should, and I am confident 
will, become a living expression of great 
ideals and principles. The millions of 
Americans visiting there in the future 
should gain from their visit a clearer 
understanding of our national begin- 
nings; of the courage and faith and high 
intelligence of those who performed such 
heroic labors there. Abraham Lincoln 
visiting Independence Hall on Washing- 
ton’s birthday in 1861, was inspired to 
say: 

I have pondered over the dangers which 
were incurred by the men who assembled 
here and adopted the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and I have pondered over the toils 
that were endured by the officers and soldiers 
of the Army who achieved that independ- 
ence. I have often inquired of myself, what 
great principle or idea it was that kept this 
confederacy so long together. It was not 
the mere matter of the separation of the 
colonies from the motherland; but some- 
thing in that Declaration giving liberty, not 
alone to the people of this country, but I 
hope to the world of all future time. It 
was that which gave promise that in due 
time the weights should be lifted from the 
shoulders of all men, and that all should 
have an equal chance. 


Future Americans, we trust, on a visit 
to Independence Hall and the Independ- 
ence National Historical Park will feel, 
even if they will not be able to articulate 
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it as nobly as Lincoln, an evocation of 
the spirit of rededication to the great 
principles upon which this country was 
founded and by which it lives and must 
continue to live. 

Mr. Speaker, I had mentioned earlier 
that I wanted to talk more about the 
contributions made by Conrad L. Wirth 
and his very abie assistant and superin- 
tendent of Independence Hall National 
Historic Park. 

I begin by reminding you that Director 
Conrad L. Wirth’s leadership has been 
directly responsible for several major de- 
cisions relating to the theme of the 
park’s development; notably, the decision 
to landscape around park features so 
that visitors are led through history from 
the City Tavern locale where the fasci- 
nating story of the birth of our country’s 
freedom all began to Independence Hall 
and the climax of the story. Companion 
to this decision was locating the proposed 
visitor center near City Tavern. And, 
of course, the idea of an adequate visitor 
center, second to none, was also Direc- 
tor Wirth’s. Nor did he hesitate in rec- 
ognizing quite early the supreme im- 
portance of reconstructing the City Tav- 
ern, without which it would be extremely 
difficult to tell both the beginning and 
the unfolding of the momentous story of 
independence. Director Wirth through 
the years has been a constant visitor to 
Philadelphia consulting people on the 
spot and members of the Independence 
Advisory Commission, and has thus ac- 
quired intimate knowledge of every 
phase of the program there to make 
vital and far-reaching decisions affecting 
the park. 

It is indeed fortunate that Conrad 
Wirth is the Director of the department 
of Government which directs, supervises, 
and preserves the buildings and care of 
our national shrines. He has been Di- 
rector of the National Park Service since 
December 9, 1951, and has parks in his 
blood. His father, the late Theodore 
Wirth, was superintendent of Hartford, 
Conn., parks when his illustrious son was 
born in 1899; Conrad grew up in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., where his father was 
superintendent of parks for 26 years. 
He graduated with honors from St. 
John’s Military Academy, Delafield, Wis., 
in 1919. After graduating in landscape 
architecture from Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College—-now the University of 
Massachusetts—in 1923, Conrad began 
his Government service with the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission—now the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission—in 1928. Before that 
time, he was in private landscape and 
town planning business in California and 
Louisiana. In 1931, Director Horace M. 
Albright recognizing his talents request- 
ed his transfer to the National Park Serv- 
ice in the position of Assistant Director 
in charge of the land planning. 

One of his early National Park Service 
assignments was that of supervising the 
work of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
in State, county, and metropolitan parks 
throughout the Nation; in 1935 he was 
given direction of all emergency activi- 
ties in the National Park System as well. 
In 1936, he was made Interior Depart- 
ment representative on the Civilian 
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Conservation Corps Advisory Board. 
From 1931 to 1945, while given these 
added duties, he was in charge of the 
Service’s land planning work. There- 
after, for a year, he was detailed as a 
policy adviser with the U.S. Allied Coun- 
cil in Vienna, Austria. He became As- 
sociate Director in April 1951, and Direc- 
tor in December 1951. 

Mr. Wirth has been honored in many 
ways for his leadership, sense, dedication, 
and his accomplishment in the field of 
parks and recreation. In 1946 he re- 
ceived the coveted Pugsley Gold Medal 
for long and valuable service in behalf of 
the national parks; received honorary 
fellowship in American Institute of Park 
Executives, October 1954; he is a life 
member of the board of directors of the 
National Conference on State Parks; a 
life member of the board of trustees of 
the National Geographic Society; a fel- 
low of the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects; a director of the 
American Institute of Park Executives; a 
director on the board of the American 
Shore and Beach Preservation Associa- 
tion; and a member of the American 
Planning and Civic Association, and 
other organizations. 

He received an honorary degree of 
doctor of landscape architecture from 
his alma mater, the University of Mas- 
sachusetts, June 7, 1953. On December 
14, 1954, Queen Julianna of the Nether- 
lands awarded him a citation honoring 
him with the rank of commander in 
the Order of Orange-Nassau. On June 
20, 1955, he received an honorary de- 
gree of doctor of civil law from New 
England College. On March 12, 1956, 
he received the Distinguished Service 
Award of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, in recognition of outstanding serv- 
ice in promoting and administering the 
national park system. On October 1, 
1957, received the 1957 Conservation 
Award of the American Forestry As- 
sociation, in recognition of outstanding 
service in the conservation of American 
resources of soil, water, and forests. 
On June 1, 1958, received honorary de- 
gree of doctor of humanities from the 
North Carolina State College of Engi- 
neering of the University of North Caro- 
lina. On January 21, 1959, was awarded 
the Horace Marden Albright Scenic 
Preservation Medal for 1958, for accom- 
plishments in the field of conservation. 
In January 1959, was awarded the 
George Robert White Medal of Honor 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, for his inspiring leadership in the 
great task of helping to preserve the 
magnificent heritage of natural beauty 
and historic significance of the national 
park system throughout the United 
States. On March 2, 1959, was 1 of 10 
recipients of the National Civil Service 
League’s Career Service Award for 1959. 
On September 22, 1959, received the 
American Automobile Association 
Achievement Award for 1959, which 
reads: 

By the dedication of his talents and ener- 
gies to the preservation and development of 
our National Park Service, and his efficient 
administration of Mission 66 he has contrib- 


uted immeasurably to the welfare and en- 
joyment of millions of our citizens. 
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On April 11, 1961, received the 
Rockefeller Public Service Award for 
1960-61 for “achievement and long and 
distinguished career service in conserva- 
tion and resources.” On April 13, 1961, 
was awarded by the State University 
College of Forestry at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, the College of Forestry 50th Anni- 
versary Distinguished Service Medal for 
dedicated leadership in national park 
administration. 

Keenly interested in the provision of 
adequate recreational facilities for 
everybody, Mr. Wirth initiated the 
movement which resulted in 1936 in the 
passage by Congress of the Park, Park- 
way, and Recreational Area Study Act; 
and he directed the State-by-State 
studies which were undertaken under the 
authority of that act. 

Ably assisting him in all this through- 
out the many years was Mr. M. O. Ander- 
son, Superintendent of Independence 
NHP. With 20 years of Government 
service back of him, Mr. Anderson was 
selected for the important job of head- 
ing up the new park project in Phila- 
delphia after its development was 
initiated in 1949. He was thus present 
at the very inception of the park and has 
had an intimate part in the entire pro- 
gram, participating in every phase of the 
project from the appraisal and acquisi- 
tion of properties through master plan- 
ning, and now in actual development and 
administration of the park. A most vital 
part of his job has always been and con- 
tinues to be an involved program of pub- 
lic relations. In a project such as this, 
involving so many people in Philadel- 
phia, in Pennsylvania, and in fact 
throughout the Nation, all more or less 
interested in what is going on and in hav- 
ing a say as to how things ought to be 
done, it is very easy to step on toes, to 
hurt sensibilities, to make enemies. Yet 
Mr. Anderson has succeeded over a 
period of 12 years in walking this tight- 
rope—doing his job of planning, coordi- 
nating, and consulting and making 
friends for the project and the Park 
Service as well. 

There are others, outside the Federal 
Government, who deserve special praise 
and the gratitude of all of us for their 
special roles in making this great park 
possible. First of all, there is the vener- 
ated and distinguished judge, now re- 
tired, of Philadelphia’s common pleas 
court , Edwin O. Lewis, who, back in 1942, 
served as the catalyst in bringing to- 
gether the civic leaders of Philadelphia 
to form the Independence Hall Associa- 
tion. This association, of which he is still 
president, spearheaded the drive which 
resulted in the appointment in 1946 of 
the Philadelphia National Shrines Park 
Commission with himself as Chairman. 

I should mention here the names of 
those who served on that Commission: 
George McAneny, Hon. Robert N. Mc- 
Garvey, Hon. Hugh Martin Morris, Sena- 
tor Francis J. Myers, deceased, Dr. Carl 
Van Doren, deceased, and Albert M. 
Greenfield, Vice Chairman. It was this 
Commission which submitted a compre- 
hensive plan, following careful study, to 
the Congress of the United States for the 
establishment of the Independence NHP. 
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Senator Hucu Scort, of Pennsylvania, 
has been in the forefront of efforts to 
preserve and improve Independence Hall 
and the Independence Hall Historical 
Park which surrounds it. 

Throughout his years in the House of 
Representatives and in the Senate he 
has supported measures to preserve those 
hallowed grounds for history and for the 
enjoyment of the American people. This 
year he has cosponsored, with Senator 
CLaRK, a measure that would authorize 
the Interior Department to buy the site 
of the Jacob Graff House for inclusion 
in the park. In that house, Tom Jeffer- 
son wrote the original draft of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

And on the basis of its story, the 80th 
Congress passed Public Law 795 (H.R. 
5053), providing for the establishment of 
the park. 

The man who, next to Judge Lewis, de- 
serves the lion’s share of the credit for 
the concept of a major historical rede- 
velopment and conservation program in 
old Philadelphia is a venerable gentle- 
man now in his 9lst year, Dr. William 
E. Lingelbach, the distinguished emeri- 
tus professor of history and dean of the 
college of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, formerly vice president of the 
American Philosophical Society and also 
its librarian emeritus. Judge Lewis re- 
ferred to him as “the wise and never- 
discouraged adviser and reinvigorator 
of the organized effort to create the mall 
and the national historical park.” 

Lastly, in giving credit to those whose 
efforts and support lay behind the suc- 
cess of the Independence NHP project, 
we must not forget two important 
groups: First, the last three mayors of 
Philadelphia, Bernard Samuels, de- 
ceased, the Honorable Senator Joseph 
S. Clark of Pennsylvania, and the pres- 
ent mayor, Richardson Dilworth. These 
men provided the keystone for the proj- 
ect by the transfer of administrative 
custody of Independence Square and the 
Independence Hall group of buildings to 
the Federal Government anc by con- 
tinuing down to the present lending 
wholehearted support to the entire 
project. Second, the Commission of dis- 
tinguished citizens of Philadelphia ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior 
to advise him on planning and develop- 
ing Independence NHP. Judge Lewis is 
Chairman of the Commission and serv- 
ing with him are: Edward Hopkinson, 
Jr., Harry A. Batten, Thomas J. Buck- 
ley, R. Sturgis Ingersoll, Esq., Arthur C. 
Kaufmann, Frederick R. Mann, Sydney 
E. Martin, Isaac W. Roberts, Howard D. 
Rosengarten, and the Honorable Michael 
J. Bradley, formerly a member of the 
House. Others who once served on this 
Commission are: Albert M. Greenfield, 
John O. Hallahan, deceased, vice presi- 
dent of historic Carpenters’ Co., the late 
Senator Francis J. Myers, and last but 
not least, Senator Clark. The Commis- 
sion, I should add, is very actively fol- 
lowing the development of the park and 
offering invaluable guidance and advice 
to the National Park Service in the de- 
velopment of the park. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that these 
brief remarks on the general objective of 
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the restoration, the work that has been 
done, the work that is going on now and 
the work that needs to be done will be 
considered a worthwhile contribution to 
the marvelous historic record of America 
that needs to be told, retold, and told 
again, 

And, I hope, too, Mr. Speaker, that 
every Member of Congress will make it 
his business to personally visit this his- 
toric site and there gather firsthand 
knowledge of what has been done, is be- 
ing done and needs to be done, and in 
the process learn anew and be thrilled 
by some of our most meaningful history 
and to assist in every way possible those 
who seek to restore and preserve for 
posterity what I believe is the most sig- 
nificant historic site for freemen any- 
where in the world. 





COAL INDUSTRY BITES HAND THAT 
FEEDS IT 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, it is most 
difficult to understand the opposition of 
eastern private power and coal-mining 
interests to the addition of electrical 
generating facilities to the new produc- 
tion reactor at Hanford, Wash. I can- 
not believe that the opposition of these 
groups is based on the merits of this 
sound project. 

In this regard, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial entitled, ‘““West 
Virginia Speaks,” be reprinted at this 
point in the Recorp. This editorial ap- 
peared in the Tri-City Herald of Pasco, 
Wash., on August 21, as follows: 


WEST VIRGINIA SPEAKS 


When we speak of those who are fighting 
to prevent conversion of the new Hanford 
reactor we must be careful to emphasize 
they do not include either private-power or 
coal-mining interests—from the Northwest. 

But knowing this does not help us under- 
stand the opposition of the coal-mining in- 
dustry in the East. 

Atomic energy has been one of coal’s best 
customers—in the East more so than in the 
Northwest, where Hanford buys more than 
$00,000 tons a year. 

Three nuclear installations—Portsmouth, 
Ohio, Paducah, Ky., and Oak Ridge, Tenn.— 
consume more than 200 million tons an- 
nually. 

If this is not enough to convince a fair- 
minded person of atomic energy’s impor- 
tance to the coal miners and the people who 
own and operate the mines, it also may be 
pointed out that the atom is helping to find 
new uses for coal, and to expand the old 
ones. 

It is helping develop ways for gasification 
of coal and for irradiation of coal to in- 
crease its combustibility and heat potential. 
The Atomic Energy Commission recently 
listed 110 potential applications of atomic 
energy to the coal industry. 

Why then is the coal industry biting the 
hand that feeds it? 

Many persons from the “coal belt” are at 
@ loss to explain this opposition. One of 
them is Representative KEN HECHLER. He’s 
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a Democrat and he comes from Huntington, 
W. Va., in the heart of the coal country. 

During the House debate on whether a 
steamplant should be built for the reactor, 
he spoke for conversion, saying he knew his 
support could bring political retaliation at 
home. He recited some of the statistics we 
have used here and said: 

“Now, these are considerations,” he said, 
“which lead me to believe coal and atomic 
energy are not enemies.” 

The steamplant, he said, would “help bol- 
ster, and not undermine private enterprise 
* * * [which] represents progress. 

“I do not feel that in any field—the cur- 
rent world situation being what it is—Amer- 
ica can afford to stand in the way of 
progress.” 

Those who defeated the conversion are 
almost certain of another opportunity to rec- 
tify their mistaken opposition to this project. 
They cannot afford, in HECHLER’s words, “to 
look inward, to be isolationist, to think only 
of our own, to fight a rearguard action against 
progress.” 

The steamplant, as he said, will “strength- 
en the Nation, and will help our national 
defense. * * *” It must be built. 





CONGRESSMAN FORD CLARIFIES 
FOREIGN AID CONTROVERSY 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, in the August 17 issue of the 
New York Times there appears a letter 
from the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp] setting forth with clarity and 
understanding the main points of con- 
troversy in the present discussion of the 
administration’s foreign aid proposal. 
The gentleman has a distinguished rec- 
ord as a supporter of the foreign aid con- 
cept and an enviable reputation for his 
work on the Appropriations Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations. 
His thoughts on this matter bear care- 
ful consideration and I am inserting his 
letter in the Recorp for the attention of 
everyone interested in this important 
matter: 

FUNDS FOR FOREIGN AID—ISSUE TAKEN WITH 
TANNENWALD ON BORROWING AUTHORITY 
PROVISO 

To the Epiror OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

It is appalling that a high official of the 
administration such as Theodore Tannen- 
wald, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State, would make some of the statements he 
does in his August 9 letter to you denounc- 
ing Arthur Krock’s August 4 column as 
“omitting a number of pertinent facts and 
not stating accurately other facts,” about 
the 5-year back-door borrowing provision 
in the administration’s foreign-aid bill. 

Mr. Tannenwald is in some respects guilty 
of what he deplores. He even put himself 
in direct opposition to testimony of his su- 
periors. And he hangs on legalisms and in- 
dulges in technicalities. 

Mr. Tannenwald correctly notes that, as 
now written, the legislation requires the 
President annually to submit a budget to 
Congress under the Corporation Control Act 
showing how the funds are to be used, etc. 
Then he says: 

“The President will not be able to obligate 
or spend these funds until Congress has en- 
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acted an authorization in an appropriation 
bill for the use of the funds.” 


SECRETARY DILLON’S TESTIMONY 


Many Members of Congress regard this as 
opposite to what Treasury Secretary Dillon 
told the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations in the following exchange: 

“Senator Wiuu1aMs. As I understand it, and 
I think we ought to get this clear, you come 
back each year and report to Congress, but 
you do not need any additional action on the 
part of the Congress to get the money if we 
approve this bill as it is written; is that 
correct?” 

“Secretary Ditton. That is correct.” 

I fail to see how both Secretary Dillon and 
Mr. Tannenwald can be right. 

Mr. Tannenwald indulges the obvious 
when he asserts that Congress would have 
full legal power to limit the use of these 
funds. Of course it would. It is a rare occa- 
sion when the Congress is without raw legal 
power—note the word “legal’’—to change 
its mind and amend a law in practically any 
way it deems appropriate. But hanging on 
legalisms here substantially begs the ques- 
tion—certainly where delicate and far- 
reaching arrangements with sovereign for- 
eign nations are involved. 

His superior, Secretary Rusk, told the 
House Committee on Appropriations that 
“as a matter of the law and the Constitu- 
tion, it [Congress] would have the sare con- 
trol. However, I would be less than candid 
if I did not say that the exercise of that con- 
trol by the Congress on an annual basis 
would be a more serious step in terms of our 
commitments and relations with other gov- 
ernments than would be true under the 
present arrangement.” 


LIMITING EXPENDITURES 


This question of control by Congress is so 
crucial to the understanding and considera- 
tion of the proposition that I again quote 
from Secretary Dillon. He was asked what 
would be the situation if Congress decided to 
cut a part of the $8.8 billion but in the 
meantime under long-range programing, 
commitments had been made with foreign 
countries. Could Congress then limit ex- 
penditures below what had been committed? 
Dillon said: 

“I would like to be perfectly clear on that, 
Senator. Congress does have the authority 
to limit it, and could limit it, but it would 
have the effect of the United States not liv- 
ing up to its commitments. So I believe 
there would be very strong pressure on Con- 
gress not to have the United States default 
on a commitment which it had legally 
made.” 

In the fact of that statement, Mr. Tan- 
nenwald says Mr. Krock was “incorrect” 
when he suggested that if Congress were to 
limit or terminate the previously granted 
borrowing authority the United States would 
be in default in its foreign-aid commitments. ° 
Then hanging on technicalities, he concludes 
that “there could be no question of a de- 
fault.” Secretaries Rusk and Dillon say 
otherwise. 

Mr. Tannenwald insists it is not true, as 
Mr. Krock states, that: 

“Since technically the Executive could 
commit in 1 fiscal year the entire $8.8 billion 
Congress had given it for 5 years, there con- 
ceivably could be no money left for Congress 
to recapture.” 

Once again, let’s see what Secretary Dillon 
says: “Mr. Passman: In effect, the executive 
branch could, if it should so determine, 
commit the entire $8.8 billion during fiscal 
year 1962 on a conditional basis?” “Secre- 
tary Dillon: They could commit $1,187 mil- 
lion firmly, and they could commit the rest 
of it conditionally.” “Mr. Passman: It could 
be committed, nevertheless?” “Secretary 
Dillon: Conditionally, it could be.” 

In conclusion, this long-term financing 
proposition, and some others similar to it 
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and now rather commonly known as back- 
door financing, raises questions vital to the 
orderly processes of representative govern- 
ment. The Congress, as the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, has but one certain 
way effectively to control the Government. 
That is the power of the purse. 

So when such a proposition as the pending 
$8.8 billion, 5-year borrowing authority is 
submitted, above all things, we must know 
it full dimensions and characteristics before 
we finally vote. Do what we will—but know 
what we are doing. 

GERALD R. Forp, Jr., 
Representative, Fifth District, Michi- 
gan, 

WasuincTon, August 10, 1961. 





SPECIAL HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the REcorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the basic weaknesses of the Soviet 
Union slave empire is the discontent of 
the people of the so-called satellite na- 
tions and the discontent of non-Russian 
peoples within the Soviet Union proper. 

This opposition, if properly sustained, 
and if, through our efforts the continued 
attention of the world is focused upon it, 
could result in placing the Soviet Union 
in a position of complete defense in the 
propaganda phase of the cold war. 

The Soviet charges against U.S. colo- 
nialism and U.S. aggression relative to 
Guantanamo Bay are a perfect example 
of the smokescreen leveled by them to 
take the eyes of the world off their own 
imperialism and colonialism as practiced 
in Eastern Europe. 

With these thoughts in mind, I have 
repeatedly urged that the Rules Com- 
mittee approve for discussion on the 
floor one of the resolutions dealing with 
the creation of a special House Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations. These various 
resolutions introduced by many Mem- 
bers of both political parties, must be 
acted upon by the Rules Committee in 
the very near future, or for all practical 
purposes, they will have been killed. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to place in 
the Recorp a copy of the letter I have 
written to each member of the Rules 
Committee, urging that body to permit 
the House to work its will on the subject 
to create a special House Committee on 
Captive Nations. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: I don’t wish to wear out 
my welcome and take up your tremendously 
busy schedule with an issue with which you 
are thoroughly familiar but feel it impera- 
tive that one of the captive nations resolu- 
tions be cleared by the Rules Committee for 
discussion by the entire House. I would like 
to call some additional items to your atten- 
tion that show the urgency and bipartisan- 
ship of this special House committee. 

On April 23, a State Department press re- 
lease, discussing the letter from Khrushchev 
to President Kennedy on Cuba stated: 

“The people of the United States believe 
that the right of self-determination is funda- 
mental and should apply throughout the 
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world. We reject the right of any narrow 
political grouping or any country to allegate 
to itself the power to determine the real 
will of the people.” 

May I also call your attention to this 
statement from President Kennedy’s state 
of the Union message: 

“We must never forget our hopes for the 
ultimate freedom and well being of the 
Eastern European peoples.” 

And last, but not least, I call your at- 
tention to the following quotation from 
President Kennedy’s Captive Nations Week 
proclamation: 

“Whereas it is in keeping with our na- 
tional tradition that the American people 
manifest its interest in the freedom of other 
nations: 

“I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe this week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to recommit themselves to the support 
of the just aspirations of all peoples for 
national independence and freedom.” 

Along with the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. FLoop] and numerous other 
Members on both sides of the aisle, I have 
urged that the creation and operation of 
this special House committee would be of 
extreme value to the State Department and 
to our United Nations representatives in 
dealing with Red propaganda concerning 
Western imperialism, pointing out the true 
facts that imperialism and colonialism as 
practiced by the Soviet Union in Eastern 
Europe far exceed any abuses which could 
be charged to Western nations. 

It is my understanding that the State 
Department has not taken a position in 
support of the creation of a Captive Nations 
Committee. If this be the case, I believe 
it is acting in contradiction to the above- 
quoted items, and it would be most con- 
sistent for the House to create this special 
committee and work effectively with the 
State Department in exposing Soviet 
manipulations of the previously free peoples 
of Eastern Europe. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. DERWINSKI, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a vital issue, and 
I am enclosing for the Recorp addi- 
tional material which very effectively 
points out the area of Soviet weakness 
in Eastern Europe. The additional 
matter I refer to is an editorial in the 
August 26 issue of the Chicago Daily 
Tribune entitled “The Veiled Offer.” 


THE VEILED OFFER 


Arthur Veysey, our London correspondent, 
reports that the British Government is pro- 
moting a conference of foreign ministers for 
late September in the belief that agreements 
governing West Berlin and the status of 
divided Germany, can be reached with the 
Soviet Union. Meanwhile, Khrushchev con- 
tinues to apply the heat, his latest move 
being a veiled threat to cut off Western ac- 
cess by air to West Berlin on the theory that 
the allies are abusing the air routes by ferry- 
ing in spies and troublemakers. 

In these circumstances, what kind of 
agreement is possible with the Russians? 
Some persons may think they see the es- 
sential clue in overtones of appeasement in 
British official circles. But perhaps a more 
direct clue has been provided by President 
Kennedy and Secretary of State Rusk. 

While the President and Rusk have said 
what they will not give up in Berlin, they 
have told Khrushchev by indirection that 
they are willing to give up a great deal else- 
where. Too little attention has been directed 
to this veiled offer of a quid pro quo. 

Mr. Kennedy’s overture, made in his speech 
July 25, began with the statement that “we 
are willing to consider any arrangement or 
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treaty in Germany consistent with the main- 
tenance of peace and freedom, and with the 
legitimate security interests of all nations.” 

Directly after this statement came an offer 
that covers a good deal of ground. 

“We recognize,” said Mr. Kennedy, “the 
Soviet Union’s historical concerns about 
their security in central and eastern Europe, 
after a series of ravaging invasions—and we 
believe arrangements can be worked out 
which will help to meet those concerns, and 
make it possible for both security and free- 
dom to exist in this troubled area.” 

Mr. Rusk, speaking 2 days after Mr. Ken- 
nedy, expressed belief that there could be a 
“peaceful adjustment.” He said the Presi- 
dent had indicated “some broad possibilities 
that might open up” for negotiations. 

While the Secretary’s remarks are to some 
degree ambiguous, Mr. Kennedy’s are less so. 
Russia has expressed its “historical con- 
cerns” about the security of its borders by 
pulling more than half a dozen countries of 
eastern and central Europe into the Com- 
munist orbit and installing over them pup- 
pet governments responsive to every com- 
mand from Moscow. 

It has taken territory from Poland, one 
of these captive nations, and had Poland 
compensate itself by taking German terri- 
tory on its western frontier. And the Rus- 
sians themselves have converted what was 
supposed to be a temporary military occupa- 
tion of Eastern Germany into permanent 
possession by erecting a fictitious state in 
that territory, with which Khrushchev now 
proposes to conclude an equally fictitious 
treaty of peace. 

All of these actions express what Mr. 
Kennedy calls Soviet “historical concerns” 
over the safety of its own frontiers. If Mr. 
Kennedy is willing to acknowledge that these 
concerns are historical, and to that extent 
acknowledges their validity, what “arrange- 
ments” can he work out to allay these con- 
cerns except by confirming Russia’s title to 
all the territory it holds as a consequence of 
military occupation in World War II? 

It is to be noticed that, while the State 
Department’s long note to the Soviet Union 
of July 18 spoke of the right of self-deter- 
mination of all the German people, and of 
the necessity of reunification of the whole 
of Germany, Mr. Kennedy did not once refer 
to unification in his speech. 

What he seems to be offering Khrushchev 
is a settlement on the basis of the status quo, 
just so long as Berlin is left as it is. Al- 
though this will take care of “historical’’ So- 
viet concerns about Russian security, it will 
constitute no grant of freedom in eastern 
and central Europe, whatever Mr. Kennedy 
may choose to say about freedom. 

As for the historical concern, Russian 
mobilization in 1914 had quite as much 
bearing on the outbreak of war as German 
iniquity, while the repetition of this con- 
flict in 1941 resulted from a falling out be- 
tween Hitler and Stalin because their terri- 
torial ambitions could not be mutually 
accommodated. It is admitting too much to 
concede that the Soviet Union has valid 
fears about the safety of its frontiers, for it 
need have none if it were willing to respect 
the frontiers of others. 





COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dawson] I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions may have until midnight tonight 
to file a report on the bill H.R. 8429. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 
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INDUSTRIALIST SUPPORTS HR. 
4222—-THE HEALTH INSURANCE 
BENEFITS ACT 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. K1nc] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REecorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
public support for the President’s pro- 
gram to provide health care for the 
aged through social security has been 
building up at a dramatic rate over the 
last several months. Gallup poll figures 
show that 67 percent of the population 
favors the health benefits program con- 
tained in my bill, H.R. 4222. An in- 
creasing number of newspapers and re- 
sponsible magazines have endorsed the 
program during last year, a major insur- 
ance company has declared itself in 
support, and a former Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare under 
the Eisenhower administration has 
urged its enactment. Recently, H.R. 
4222 has received the enthusiastic public 
backing of a substantial number of phy- 
sicians. To this growing list of persons 
and organizations of stature and integ- 
rity who believe that the preservation 
of dignity in old age is a worthwhile 
goal, who are not paralyzed by shib- 
boleths and scare words, and who know 
that effective Federal action is needed 
to finance the health needs of the aged, 
there has now been added another 
strong voice. 

H.R. 4222 has been vigorously endorsed 
by one of America’s greatest, most suc- 
cessful, and most imaginative industri- 
alists, the president of Kaiser Industries 
Corp., Edgar F. Kaiser. Mr. Kaiser had 
hoped to appear before the Ways and 
Means Committee at its recent hearings 
on health care for the aged, but was un- 
able to do so because of illness. He has 
just sent me the statement that he had 
hoped to present in person. This careful 
statement presents an excellent analysis 
of the reasons why one of the country’s 
outstanding businessmen, who is also the 
head of a voluntary prepaid health plan 
serving more than 800,000 persons, be- 
lieves that, in his words, “voluntary cost 
spreading organizations cannot, alone, 
meet the health care needs of retired 
persons adequately and realistically,” 
and why “the simple and proven social 
security system, coupled with provision 
of services through private and voluntary 
organizations, constitutes the most prac- 
tical and desirable solution yet proposed 
to this major national problem.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I insert the text of Mr. Kaiser’s state- 
ment in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
STATEMENT BY EpGar F. KAISER, PRESIDENT OF 

KaIser INDUSTRIES CORP. AND PRESIDENT OF 

KAISER FOUNDATION HEALTH PLAN 

INTRODUCTION 


I appreciate the opportunity which this 
committee has afforded me to present the 
following statement in support of H.R. 4222, 
the King-Anderson bill, and I am sorry that 
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an illness made it impossible for me to ap- 
pear before you in person. The viewpoint 
on which this statement is based is the result 
of our combined experience in industry and 
in the prepaid health care field. 

A management viewpoint: Kaiser Indus- 
tries Corp., together with its affiliated com- 
panies, carries on a variety of industrial en- 
gineering and construction operations in the 
United States and throughout the free world. 
As management, we are concerned that too 
many Americans, individually, cannot afford 
the costs of being sick. We know that this 
problem is especially serious for retired peo- 
ple. As management we are also concerned 
with production costs and are keenly aware 
of the impact of additional payroll taxes on 
production costs. Because my principal 
work is in management, it is fundamental 
to me that the justification for increased 
payroll taxes must be real, substantial and 
pressing. 

A health care viewpoint: Kaiser Founda- 
tion health plan is the largest community- 
based group-practice prepayment health 
care plan in the United States. It now 
serves well over 800,000 persons in the Pa- 
cific Coast States and Hawaii. As president 
of this health plan, I am vitally concerned 
with problems of health care and the distri- 
bution of health care costs. 

The essence of the bill: In essence the 
King-Anderson bill provides for collection of 
funds on a very broad economic base, and 
disbursement of these funds to purchase 
needed services from private institutions, 

Reluctant as I am to see increased pay- 
roll taxes, my combined experience in indus- 
try and with our health plan has led me to 
conclude that the payroll cost increases re- 
quired under this bill are warranted and 
necessary to provide a fair and adequate 
base for financing institutional health care 
services for our retired population. 

Preference for private enterprise solutions: 
Before outlining the considerations leading 
to this conclusion, I want this committee to 
know that I appear as a proponent of volun- 
tary solutions, within the framework of 
private enterprise, to the problems which 
confront our Nation. Indeed, it is because 
of my belief in private enterprise, rather 
than a socialized economy that I am sub- 
mitting this statement in support of H.R. 
4222. 

King-Anderson bill is not socialized medi- 
cine: We firmly believe that the Kaiser 
Foundation health plan is the antithesis of 
socialized medicine. In fact, we feel that 
health plans such as ours are the best single 
answer to socialized or Government-admin- 
istered medicine. Similarly, I do not be- 
lieve that the King-Anderson bill in any 
way fosters socialized medicine. 

In many fields, Federal, State, and local 
governments must perform cost-distributing 
functions which cannot be handled effec- 
tively through private institutions. Thus, 
our Nation’s need for a highway system 
has been met through governmental collec- 
tion of tax revenues to pay for the con- 
struction of highways. 

Similarly, if a major national problem, 
such as financing health care services for 
retired persons, is not being effectively 
handled through nongovernmental means, 
then the Government has an obligation to 
assist. 

King-Anderson bill will foster nongovern- 
mental health care: The logical outgrowth 
of social security financing, as contrasted 
with appropriations from general revenues 
and administration through social welfare 
agencies, will be to keep a greater and in- 
creasing proportion of retired persons in the 
main stream of medical and hospital care, 
with services provided in private and volun- 
tary hospitals. This will reduce reliance on 
county hospitals and other governmental 
institutions. 
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Thus, far from having socialistic impli- 
cations, the King-Anderson bill will actually 
tend to strengthen the role of nongovern- 
mental institutions. The expansion since 
World War II of voluntary prepaid health 
coverage by health insurance companies and 
service-type health plans is the private en- 
terprise alternative to a nationwide govern- 
mental health insurance program. In sim- 
ilar fashion, governmental distribution of 
the cost of key health care services for re- 
tired persons, with services actually being 
provided through private and voluntary 
means, constitutes not socialized medicine 
but rather an effective alternative to satisfy 
this need through private enterprise. 

Is governmental cost distribution essen- 
tial? 

The answer to this question is undoubtedly 
and emphatically, “Yes.” But, in part, the 
question conceals the problem. Govern- 
mental action to finance health services for 
aged persons is not only necessary; it is a 
fundamental fact of our present medical 
economy. 

fae extent of government participation in 
providing health care to our citizens is in- 
dicated by the fact that in 1960, 25 percent 
of total expenditures for medical and hos- 
pital services were made by governmental 
agencies. In California, the State of my 
residence, two governmental programs alone 
will, by the end of this year, provide health 
care coverage paid for by tax revenues to 
nearly 60 percent of the population aged 65 
and over. The first program—for the in- 
digent aged—covers 256,000 persons, or about 
18 percent of the population over 65 years 
of age. The second program—for the medi- 
cally indigent aged—under the Kerr-Mills 
implementation bill enacted by the Cali- 
fornia Legislature in 1961, is estimated to 
cover 535,000 persons, or about 40 percent 
of our population over 65. 

Thus, the appropriate question is not 
whether government action to distribute 
health care costs for the aged is necessary 
but rather what form should such govern- 
ment action take? 

Yet, I wish to return a moment to the 
question of whether nongovernmental cost- 
spreading organizations can meet the health 
care needs of aged persons. The function of 
spreading health care costs is being per- 
formed by insurance companies, Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield plans, and direct-service 
group-practice prepayment plans such as the 
Kaiser Foundation health plan. However, 
the number of people who share in assuming 
the costs of medical care depends upon 
voluntary enrollment of subscribers in a com- 
petitive market. Thus, the customers, and 
not the health insurance and service plans, 
determine the base for spreading health care 
costs. 

Most consumer groups purchasing prepaid 
health care coverage cannot afford, or do not 
choose, to include retired persons and there- 
by materially increase their costs. Thus, pre- 
payment plans themselves generally are 
powerless to solve this problem, and will re- 
main so in the foreseeable future. My con- 
viction stems from the experience of our own 
health plan which is dedicated to the goal 
of providing health care service to meet pub- 
lic needs on a self-sustaining basis at rates 
which the bulk of the population can afford. 

Greater health care need and lesser ability 
to pay: It is inescapable that persons in the 
retired group require institutional care (1) 
more frequently, (2) for longer periods of 
time, and (3) have greater need for expen- 
sive ancillary services, than the average of 
the general population. 

In our retired population this markedly 
greater need for hospital and other institu- 
tional care is combined with a seriously re- 
duced ability to pay. Many of our retired 
persons lived through their most productive 
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years before World War II at much lower 
price and income levels. Thus, their retire- 
ment incomes and capital savings are not 
commensurate with today’s living costs. 

Disproportionate rise in health care costs: 
In the health care field, the problem of re- 
tired persons is further compounded because 
inflation in health care costs has far out- 
paced general inflation. As an example, 
from 1946, shortly after our health plan was 
first opened to the general public, through 
March of this year, the Consumer Price In- 
dex maintained by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics rose 65 percent; the total medical care 
component of the price index rose 82 per- 
cent; hospital room rates rose 203.8 percent; 
and hospital insurance premiums rose 294 
percent. During this same period, total rev- 
enues required to provide health plan cov- 
erage under our program have risen 148 per- 
cent. 

Financial planners for our health plan 
anticipate a continuing increase in costs, es- 
pecially for hospital services, or at least 5 
percent per year, compounded. 

Factors in the rising cost trend: The rapid 
rise in the cost of health care services is 
much more than just price inflation. It is 
composed of many things. Major factors are 
scientific and technological developments 
which greatly increase the effectiveness of 
medical care but which, regrettably, also in- 
crease the expense. 

While our Nation can take great pride in 
the scientific progress which has so increased 
the effectiveness of medical care, we cer- 
tainly cannot be satisfied with a medical 
care economy in which a large proportion of 
our retired people cannot pay for modern 
medical care and are (1) deterred from seek- 
ing medical help when it could do them the 
most good, (2) forced to rely on charity or 
old-age public assistance, and (3) forced to 
dissipate the savings which are the basis of 
continued self-sufficiency in order to qualify 
for public assistance. 

.These people, whose efforts during their 
productive years provided the base on which 
gur present economy is built, are caught in 
circumstances which they did not create and 
cannot control. 

Twenty years of war and cold war, and 
governmental expenditures for these pur- 
poses, have contributed heavily to the ero- 
sion of retirement incomes and savings. 
Other inflationary factors have taken their 
toll, and in the health care field, cost infla- 
tion, compounded by what might be called 
tethnological inflation, has completed the 
sad picture. 

It is argued, however, that this picture, 
though unfortunate, is temporary and will 
be rectified as more retired persons have 
basic social security retirement incomes aug- 
mented by increasingly widespread retire- 
ment income insurance, corporate retire- 
ment plans and increasing savings and 
investments. Assuming reasonable stability 
in the cost of living, these factors have sub- 
stance, and the real purchasing power of 
retirement incomes should gradually im- 
prove. 

However, nothing in history or in prospect 
provides any basis for assuming reasonable 
stability in health care costs. All indica- 
tions are to the contrary, and unless we 
develop a truly effective means for distribut- 
ing the health care costs of the aged over a 
broad economic base, the increasing costs of 
serious illness among aged persons, unpre- 
dictable in time and magnitude, and not 
effectively insured, will continue to cast a 
gloomy shadow over the brilliant develop- 
ments of our advancing medical care science 
and technology. 

Cost distribution through voluntary pre- 
payment plans will not do the job: Beyond 
doubt there is an important need to be met— 
a job of considerable magnitude to be done. 
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Because we prefer voluntary nongovern- 
mental solutions, we would be pleased and 
gratified if existing nongovernmental means 
for spreading health care costs—prepayment 
health insurance or service plans—could 
meet the requirements of the aged. 

I am satisfied that the voluntary plans, 
including our own, cannot do this, and the 
best evidence is that they have not been able 
to do it. Despite many years during which 
financing of health care services for the aged 
has been a leading public issue, adequate 
voluntary health care coverage for this group 
has not been developed; moreover there is no 
evidence or basis for expecting that it is about 
to be developed. 

Nongovernmental prepayment plans pro- 
duce fragmentation of the insurance base: 
Fragmentation of the base for spreading 
health care costs is the heart of the problem, 
yet this fragmentation appears to be inher- 
ent in any attempt to spread health care 
costs through the mechanism of competing 
voluntary prepayment plans. A health and 
welfare fund or employer with predominantly 
younger employees or beneficiaries can obtain 
health insurance coverage on much more 
favorable terms than can a group with higher 
age composition. 

The persons responsible for purchasing 
health coverage for employed groups natu- 
rally and properly seek the minimum price 
for given benefits or the maximum benefits 
obtainable with the available funds. Thus, 
segments of the population insurable on fa- 
vorable terms are broken out from the total 
population, and the higher utilization of 
health care services by the remainder pro- 
duces higher health insurance rates and con- 
sequent opportunities for further fragmenta- 
tion as more groups are able to do better on 
their own. 

The uninsurable remainder: The residue 
of this fragmentation process are those who 
do not belong to any group which can ob- 
tain health insurance coverage at reasonable 
rates; predominantly the residue consists of 
those retired because of age. With mark- 
edly less disposable income than _ the 
actively employed, markedly greater health 
care requirements, and no means for spread- 
ing their health-care costs over a cross- 
section of all ages of the population, their 
health-care needs are not insurable in any 
meaningful sense through existing volun- 
tary prepayment programs—i.e., adequate 
prepaid benefits are not available from vol- 
untary plans at premium rates which this 
segment of the population can realistically 
be expected to pay. 

Voluntary plans cannot reverse the frag- 
mentation process: The basic problem is the 
spreading of costs over a sufficiently broad 
base. Can’t voluntary plans achieve this? 
Decidedly not. Voluntary plans deal with 
their own customers and potential cus- 
tomers—at most, a small segment of the 
population for any one insurance company 
or service plan, and a segment of the popu- 
lation which is further subdivided into 
groups of many different sizes, with diffrent 
motives, different objectives and different 
resources. One employer cannot afford to 
maintain broad health coverage for his re- 
tired employees unless competing employers 
do likewise. The trustees of a health and 
welfare fund cannot broaden benefits for 
retired beneficiaries without curtailing 
benefits for active employees whose labor 
supports the fund. 

When consideration is given to the high 
and increasing expense of adequate prepaid 
health care coverage, how can a compara- 
tively young group enjoying broad benefits 
at favorable rates be expected to surrender 
this advantage if other similar groups do 
not do likewise? Reason and experience 
combine to preclude the expectation that 
the fragmentation process, which has left 
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the bulk of our retired population with no 
effective and realistic means for obtaining 
adequate insurance against health care costs, 
will be reversed through the process of vol- 
untary negotiation and competitive bargain- 
ing in the prepaid health care market. 
The health plan’s experience: Even our 
own Kaiser Foundation health plan, which 
has been keenly aware of this unmet need 
and is devoted to the objective of meeting 
public needs in the health care field, has 
only a partial solution for this problem. 
Among voluntary prepayment plans our 
health plan is quite liberal in its policies 
on aged and retired persons; however, we 
have always had to maintain restrictions on 
initial enrollment of persons beyond the 
age of 60. 
(Once accepted for enrollment, either on 
a@ group or an individual basis, health plan 
members are entitled to continue under 
health plan coverage regardless of age.) 
The health plan also encourages groups to 
maintain their older and retired members 
as part of the active group, and in groups 
which are willing to do this, the aged receive 
the same health care coverage as the younger 
employees. This is in accordance with the 
health plan’s general policy of advocating 
a broad base for the spreading of health care 
costs and resisting practices prevalent in the 
prepaid health care field which fragment 
the covered population into small segments— 
tendencies which finally produce uninsurable 
segments—a major uninsurable segment 
being the aged who are no longer employed. 
However, comprehensive health care cov- 
erage is expensive at best, and the costs of 
more frequent and more extensive health 
care for the aged cannot be avoided. 
Roughly speaking, our health plan would 
need to triple its rates to cover, on a self- 
sustaining basis, a group consisting entirely 
of persons beyond retirement age. With 
rare exceptions, groups subscribing to health 
plan coverage are unable or unwilling to 
assume continuing responsibility for distrib- 
uting the cost of covering their retired 
members. Furthermore, the high degree of 
mobility, among various groups and occu- 
pations, of our employed population, pre- 
vents group assumption of responsibility 
from being a general solution. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FINANCING IS SOUNDER THAN 
APPROPRIATIONS FROM GENERAL REVENUES 


Clearly the choice faced by this commit- 
tee and this Congress is not between Gov- 
ernment participation or no Government 
participation, or between tax-based financ- 
ing and private, voluntary financing ar- 
rangements. Government is already deeply 
involved in financing medical care for aged 
persons, and there is no reason to doubt 
that the degree of governmental involve- 
ment will increase. In this context the real 
question is: Will our Nation work toward a 
reasonably simple, uniform, and financially 
responsible governmental  cost-spreading 
means which can gradually come to cover 
basic health services for the bulk of our 
retired population, or, on the other hand, 
will we continue to place primary reliance 
on the patchwork quilt of Federal, State, 
and local assistance programs based on 
varying concepts of indigency? 

Not a “States rights” or partisan prob- 
lem: Although I respect and support the 
right and responsibility of State and local 
governments to deal in their own fashions 
with State and local problems, I am satis- 
fied that the problem of fairly distributing 
aged health care costs is a national problem 
on which Federal action is appropriate. In- 
cidentally, local autonomy arguments are 
hardly persuasive in view of Federal influ- 
ence through fund-matching programs un- 
der present indigent health care financing, 
and in view of the fact that our State Gov- 
ernors, at the 52d annual Governors’ con- 
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ference in 1960, voted more than 2 to 1 
in favor of a social security financing ap- 
proach. 

I am also impressed that this is not a 
partisan issue, because support for social 
security financing has come from leading 
Republicans and Democrats alike. 

My preference for the social security fi- 
nancing approach is based on two key rea- 
sons—one economic and one social. 

Responsible financing: Substantial 
amounts of tax funds are being and will 
continue to be used for aged medical care. 
A specific payroll tax spreading this cost over 
practically all employers and practically the 
entire working force of our Nation is a 
simple, sound, and fiscally responsible financ- 
ing method. Periodic appropriations from 
general revenues at all governmental levels— 
with revenues derived mainly from prop- 
erty, sales, and income taxes, and appropria- 
tion requests Competing directly with fiscal 
demands for all other governmental pur- 
poses—involve a chaotic and irresponsible fi- 
nancing approach whose deficiencies will be- 
come increasingly glaring as our Nation’s 
retired population increases and as health 
care costs continue to rise. 

Recognizing that a long transition must 
occur before social security financing can 
reduce, to minor proportions, the current 
aged health care programs financed from 
general revenues, I urge this committee to 
approve the King-Anderson bill which I be- 
lieve represents a sound course for the fu- 
ture. 

Dignity through recognition of right: This 
committee has heard the social argument 
many times in many forms, and I will not 
belabor it. Its premises are the dignity of 
our senior citizens, and their entitlement 
to share, as a matter of right and not as an 
act of charity, in the progress of our Na- 
tion’s economy and technology which has 
risen from the base which they established 
during their productive years. The evident 
conclusion is broad-based financing, with 
eligibility for services entirely separated 
from concepts of indigency. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FINANCING IS A BASE, NOT A 
SOLUTION 


Both opponents and supporters of the 
King-Anderson bill are well aware that the 
benefits provided under this measure—pri- 
marily institutional care supplemented by 
limited out-patient services—do not meet 
the full need. Indeed there is no pretense 
that the King-Anderson bill provides a com- 
plete solution to the problem of financing 
health care services for our retired citizens. 
However, enactment of this program, by cov- 
ering the core of expensive institutional serv- 
ices, will provide a foundation on which 
adequate health care coverage through vol- 
untary financing means can be developed— 
an opportunity for sound and constructive 
cooperation between the Government and 
private organizations. 

Let me again draw an analogy with the 
retirement income feature of the basic social 
security program. For most retired families 
in most parts of the country, social security 
benefits, in themselves, provide only a mini- 
mum level of retirement income which could 
hardly be regarded as adequate at today’s 
living costs. However, the retirement in- 
comes provided under social security are the 
base upon which increasingly widespread 
retirement plans in business and in industry 
are built. The common pattern is the de- 
velopment of retirement plans which are 
“integrated” with social security to supple- 
ment the basic minimum social security 
benefit and provide an adequate level of re- 
tirement income through the combination 
of social security and voluntary supplemen- 
tation. 

Similarly, if expensive institutional health 
care costs are covered to a large degree 
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through enactment of the King-Anderson 
program, it then will become feasible for 
voluntary health insurance and service car- 
riers to arrange supplemental coverage on a 
voluntary basis to cover the gaps and in- 
adequacies in the basic program. It will also 
become feasible for group purchasers of 
health care coverage, such as health and wel- 
fare funds, to develop arrangements under 
which retired beneficiaries of such funds 
may continue to benefit from broader pre- 
paid coverages which are now generally 
available only to members of the active 
groups. 

Suggested amendment to King-Anderson 
bill: Recognizing that the benefits provided 
under H.R. 4222 are far from complete, and 
that in many respects this bill will make its 
most valuable contribution by providing the 
core on which much more adequate pre- 
paid health benefits can be provided, we wish 
to suggest that this committee consider an 
amendment along the lines attached to this 
statement. 

An amendment of this nature will be of 
great value to social security beneficiaries 
who may have health care coverage under 
plans such as the Kaiser Foundation health 
plan which do not pay claims in money but 
which arrange for direct hospital and medi- 
cal care services. The significant point here 
is that most voluntary prepayment plans 
operate by paying claims in money, with 
payments being based on bills from the ac- 
tual providers of service at the usual fees 
for the services rendered—e.g., so many dol- 
lars for a certain X-ray or laboratory pro- 
cedure, etc. Plans of this type can adjust 
benefit schedules readily to supplement the 
benefit schedules of the King-Anderson pro- 
gram. 

There are, however, a considerable number 
of health care plans, such as the Kaiser 
Foundation health plan, often described as 
“comprehensive plans,” “group practice pre- 
payment plans’ or “direct service plans,” 
which function on a per capita or other non- 
fee basis and do not pay claims in money. 
The suggested amendment will make it pos- 
sible for plans of this type to supplement 
the benefits of the King-Anderson bill in 
an effective manner, and it will permit so- 
cial security beneficiaries who have chosen 
to enroll in such plans to have their social 
security health care benefits effectively ap- 
plied toward meeting the costs of expen- 
sive services, with comprehensive coverage 
tending to minimize institutional care. 


CONCLUSION 


Morally the United States cannot, and I 
am convinced politically will not, ignore the 
increasing medical problem of our retired 
citizens, From my position in industrial 
management it is obvious that the economic 
costs of medical care for the aged will be 
borne somewhere in the economy. Increas- 
ingly through taxation, partially through 
charity and partially through aid from 
younger employed family members and con- 
sequent diversion of purchasing power from 
our workers and their families, health care 
costs beyond the means of our senior citizens 
will be met; the ultimate impact of these 
costs will be on the productive portions of 
the economy—primarily industry, business 
and the employed or self-employed. 

From my experience in the management 
of a comprehensive prepaid health care pro- 
gram, and with the problems of spreading 
health care costs, I am satisfied that volun- 
tary cost-spreading organizations cannot, 
alone, meet the health care needs of retired 
persons adequately and realistically. 

I am convinced that governmental aid in 
cost distribution, through the simple and 
proven social security system, coupled with 
provision of services through private and 
voluntary organizations, constitutes the most 
practical and desirable solution yet proposed 
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to this major national problem. Thus, I 
urge this committee’s support of H.R. 4222, 
the King-Anderson bill. 





A CASE FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. STEED] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Rrecorp 
and include extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
has long been vitally interested in the 
welfare of the small business community, 
I have been greatly concerned as to the 
questions which have been raised, dur- 
ing the last few months, and the allega- 
tions which have been made that subsi- 
dies are being paid to small business 
firms by reason of the small business set- 
aside provisions of the Small Business 
Act. These allegations have particu- 
larly been made with regard to construc- 
tion contracts. 

As most of you know, the set-aside 
program, which is conducted by the 
Small Business Administration, is basi- 
cally no different now than it was in 
the days of the Small Defense Plants 
Corporation. It provides, in substance, 
that only small firms shall be allowed 
to bid upon selected contracts where 
there is enough potential competition 
among small business firms to result in 
a contract at a price deemed fair and 
reasonable by the military buying office. 

There are good reasons for these pro- 
visions. Those of us who have been con- 
cerned with the participation of small 
business in Government contracts have 
been saddened to see the ratios of small 
business participation drop steadily. 
The reason given is that our weaponry is 
both more complicated and less of it is 
being purchased on a quantity basis. 
We have, therefore, looked to the set- 
aside program to insure that small firms 
obtain contracts for which they are 
qualiteys such as in the construction 

eld. 

Last year—I think in about Novem- 
ber—the set-aside program was extended 
to the field of military and civil con- 
struction. The net result has been that 
some contracts which previously had 
been open to all sizes of construction 
firms were set aside for small firms— 
those having gross sales of less than $5 
million for 3 preceding years. 

This exclusion has been resented. Al- 
though elearly ineligible, large firms have 
on occasion sent in bids which they knew 
the contracting officer could not accept. 
Where such bids were lower than the 
lowest small business bid, the large firms 
have insisted that subsidies were being 
paid to small firms. In my judgment, 
the clear purpose of these attacks is to 
cause construction to be removed from 
the area of Government procurement in 
which set-aside for small business can be 
made—even though this is one field of 
work in which small business capability 
is very high. 
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Although I have reviewed carefully 
the presentations which have been made 
to congressional committees, and have 
read countless letters alleging payment 
of subsidies under the small business set- 
aside provisions, I have not seen a single 
bit of evidence that this is so. 

It is perfectly true that whenever bid- 
ding is restricted, it is possible that some- 
one who is excluded might have bid less. 
But it is an established principle of law 
that an offer which cannot be accepted is 
not a valid offer and may not be so re- 
garded. 

Congress provided for the set-aside 
program many years ago—and has con- 
tinued to so provide on numerous oc- 
casions since. The temporary legislation 
of the Small Business Administration 
was extended, time after time, and more 
recently, the SBA was established as a 
permanent agency. In 1958, the act was 
specifically amended to include construc- 
tion. It seems evident, therefore, that 
Congress has conclusively dispelled any 
doubts that it intended to be restrictive 
where such action became necessary in 
order for small business to receive its 
fair share of Government contracts, and 
that construction was specifically felt 
to be within that category. 

This point was ably stated by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Pennsylvania 
in recent hearings before the subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations. Mr. FiLoop said: 

Why was this law passed? What reason 
gave birth to it? Why do you have a small 
business sct-aside? The reasons are obvious. 
Some advantage had to be given to a small 
business, as Congress defined it, as dis- 
tinguished from big business. Should it be 
done? I do not know. Was it done? Yes. 
Once that decision had been made and once 
Congress made this philosophical distinction. 
it follows Q.E.D. that there will be a differen- 
tial and there must be a differential and a 
different structure, and you will have a dif- 
ferent price outlook and all those things. 
So, like the night follows day, the result 
probably inevitably will be that there will 
be an additional cost, and instead of having 
Chrysler make a rifle, XYZ company will 
make it on the set-aside. 


I agree completely with this statement. 
Congress, in providing for the set-aside 
program, recognized that special provi- 
sions were necessary to help small firms 
participate equitably in Government 
procurement. Surely, the Congress en- 
dorsed the concept that the purchase 
price would be something other than that 
arrived at through unrestricted compe- 
tition. Surely, too, the Congress clearly 
anticipated that sometimes this execu- 
tion might result in the payment of a 
few dollars more to a small firm than 
the same article or service could be 
bought from a large firm. Furthermore, 
Congress presumably meant to assure, 
by this program, that the “XYZ com- 
pany” would be available in 5 years to 
make another rifle, instead of having 
been put out of business. And here is 
the real answer to any argument about 
price differentials. By assuring compe- 
tition and by avoiding monopolistic 
tendencies, prices in the long run will 
unquestionably be lower. Thus, what is 
alleged to be a subsidy is actually a 
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means of effecting substantial savings 
to the Government and hence to the tax- 
Payers. 





BOARDMAN EXCHANGE 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REcorpD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, last year 
the Congress enacted legislation au- 
thorizing an exchange of lands between 
the United States and the State of Ore- 
gon designed to provide the Navy with 
training facilities which would replace 
those currently in use at the Boardman 
Bombing Range in Morrow County, 
Oreg., and to transfer this area along the 
Columbia River to the State of Oregon 
for development of its greater economic 
potential as a space age industria] park. 
While the Navy Department approved of 
this legislation and of the proposed ex- 
change, it subsequently has developed 
that the alternative site did not meet 
fully the Navy’s training needs. As an 
alternative the Navy Department and 
the State of Oregon have agreed upon a 
new proposal which will serve to meet the 
Navy’s needs and also make available 
to the State a site adequate for the 
space age industrial park contemplated 
by the bill we passed last year. 

The Navy Department feels that the 
new proposal requires modification of 
the exchange authorization and, in con- 
sultation with the Navy and the State 
of Oregon, the necessary amendatory 
language has been prepared. I have to- 
day introduced a bill containing this 
language. It should be stressed that 
the changes proposed are satisfactory to 
both the Navy Department and the State 
of Oregon, and I ask leave to include the 
text of a letter from our Governor ex- 
pressing the State’s approval. As is 
pointed out, the Navy, the State, and the 
State’s prospective lessee are all anxious 
to see this transaction consummated and 
I hope that early and favorable consider- 
ation can be given to the clarifying 
amendments which I am proposing. 

Similar legislation is sponsored in the 
other body by Senators Morse and NEv- 
BERGER and in this body by my colleague 
from Oregon [Mr. Norsiap]. 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Salem, August 25, 1961. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, House Armed Services Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN VINSON: During last 
year’s session of Congress, your committee 
approved an amendment to the military con- 
struction authorization bill, which author- 
ized the State of Oregon to acquire the 
Boardman Bombing Range, Morrow County, 
Oreg. This authorization contemplated an 
exchange of State-owned lands for the 
Boardman site with the State to provide the 
Navy with a complete substitute bombing 
range facility. Your action in this matter 
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was sincerely appreciated by the people of 
the State of Oregon. Subsequently con- 
siderable progress has been made in carrying 
out the exchange plan. 

In pursuing the plan as originally contem- 
plated, a serious problem has developed. 
The site originally selected by the Navy was 
found to be limited in its usefulness as a 
training facility. As an alternative, the 
Navy has submitted a proposal which is ac- 
ceptable to the State of Oregon and to its 
prospective lessee. This proposal calls for 
the Navy to retain a portion of the existing 
bombing range and to transfer a portion of 
the range to the State of Oregon in exchange 
for lands the State will transfer to the Navy. 
This arrangement will actually expand the 
Navy’s present training potential at Board- 
man, 

The language in the existing act, section 
207, Public Law 86-500, is considered by the 
Navy as too restrictive to permit accom- 
plishment of its alternate or modified pro- 
posal. Amendatory language has been 
prepared by the Navy which provides the Sec- 
retary of the Navy with greater flexibility in 
carrying out the exchange. It retains the 
protective features incorporated in the origi- 
nal act. A copy of this amendatory language 
is attached and is satisfactory to the State 
of Oregon. The approval of the amenda- 
tory language at this time is a matter of 
great urgency, and it is our hope it can be 
passed during the current session. The 
Navy, the State of Oregon, and its prospective 
lessee are most anxious to consummate the 
transaction. 

With your favorable consideration at this 
time, the transfer which you have previously 
approved will be greatly facilitated. This 
transfer will aid our national defense effort, 
expand our space program, and advance the 
economic development of the State of Ore- 
gon. 

May I again express my appreciation to 
you for further considering this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Mark O. HATFIELD, 
Governor. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. NorrRELL (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for August 28 through 
August 31, on account of official business. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD (at the request of 
Mr. NATCHER), for Monday, August 28, 
1961, on account of official business. 

Mr. SHELLEY (at the request of Mr. 
JOHNSON of California), on account of 
illness. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
Bray (at the request of Mrs. May), for 
30 minutes, on September 7. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to advise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. HECHLER. 

Mr. VINSON in two instances, in one to 
include an address by Mr. KiLpay, and 
in the other to include correspondence 
with the Department of Defense. 
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Mr. MINSHALL and to include extra- 
neous remarks. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. May) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. F1no in two instances. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. ALGER in two instances. 

Mr. MATHIAS. 

Mr. Bray. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HECHLER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. PETERSON. 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois. 





SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 1124. An act to provide financial assist- 
ance to the States to improve educational 
opportunities for migrant agricultural em- 
ployees and their children; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

8.1130. An act to amend title II of the 
Public Health Service Act to authorize grants 
for family clinics for domestic agricultural 
migratory workers, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S.1729. An act to promote the foreign 
commerce of the United States, and for re- 
lated purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

S. 2000. An act to provide for a Peace Corps 
to help the peoples of interested countries 
and areas in meeting their needs for skilled 
manpower; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 





ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 


H.R. 3596. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands to 
Purvis C. Vickers, Robert I. Vickers, and 
Joseph M. Vickers, a copartnership doing 
business as Vickers Brothers. 

H.R. 6765. An act to authorize acceptance 
of an amendment to the articles of agree- 
ment of the International Finance Corpo- 
ration permitting investment in capital 
stock. 

H.R. 8599. An act to amend various sec- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and the Euratom Cooperation Act 
of 1958, and for other purposes. 

H.J. Res. 438. Joint resolution to amend 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 so as to 
authorize and direct the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to conduct a study and 
investigation of the adequacy, for the pro- 
tection of investors, of the rules of national 
securities exchanges and national securities 
associations. 

H.J. Res. 544. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1962, and for other purposes. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 57 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, August 29, 1961, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1259. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to prohibit discrimination on 
account of sex in the payment of wages by 
employers engaged in cOmmerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce and to 
provide for the restitution of wages lost by 
employees by reason of any such discrimina- 
tion”; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

1260. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
the report of the Archivist of the United 
States on records proposed for disposal under 
the law; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

1261. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
report on tort claims paid by the General 
Services Administration during fiscal year 
1961, pursuant to title 28, section 2673, of 
the United States Code; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1262. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting the 
quarterly report of Federal contributions for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1961, pursuant 
to the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1263. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
transmitting a report designed to provide the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics of 
the House of Representatives with the in- 
formation outlined in section 4 of the act 
of June 1, 1960 (74 Stat. 151, 152), pursuant 
to rule XL of the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of August 23, 
1961, the following bills were reported 
on August 25, 1961: 


Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 5968. A bill to 
amend the District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act, as amended; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1038). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 6747. A bill to 
amend the Juvenile Court Act of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1041). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of August 24, 
1961, the following bills were reported 
on August 25, 1961: 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 8762. A bil to amend the 
Small Business Act to increase the amount 
available for regular business loans there- 
under; without amendment (Rept. No. 1039). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 8870. A bill to amend the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1040). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of August 24, 
1961, the following bill was reported on 
August 26, 1961: 


Mr. ZABLOCKI: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. H.R. 8617. A bill to authorize the 
payment of the balance of awards for war 
damage compensation made by the Philip- 
pine War Damage Commission under the 
terms of the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
April 30, 1946, and to authorize the appro- 
priation of $73 million for that purpose; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1042). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted August 28, 1961] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JONES of Alabama: Committee on 
Public Works. S.931. An act to repeal that 
part of the act of March 2, 1889, as amended, 
which requires that grantors furnish, free 
of all expenses to the Government, all requi- 
site abstracts, official certifications, and evi- 
dences of title; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1043). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama: Committee on 
Public Works. H.R. 8355. A bill to author- 
ize executive agencies to grant easements in, 
over, or upon real property of the United 
States under the control of such agencies, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1044). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. House Joint Resolution 
459. Joint resolution to provide for the pres- 
ervation and protection of certain lands in 
Prince Georges and Charles Counties, Md., 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1045). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 1501. An act to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to contract 
for the sale, operation, maintenance, repair, 
or relocation of Government-owned electric 
and telephone lines and other utility facili- 
ties used for the administration of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1046). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 1807. An act to author- 
ize the disposition of land no longer needed 
for the Chilocco Indian Industrial School at 
Chilocco, Okla.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1047). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 2016. An act to give to 
the Walker River Paiute Tribe the reserve 
minerals underlying its reservation; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1048). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 2216. An act to author- 
ize the transfer of three units of the Fort 
Belknap Indian irrigation project to the 
landowners within the project; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1049). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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Mr. BLATNIEK: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 8320. A bill to amend the 
Freeport Harbor project, Texas; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1050). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 7854. A bill to modify the 
project for the Duluth-Superior Harbor, 
Minn. and Wis., to provide for the abandon- 
ment of the 2lst Avenue west channel, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1051). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 157. A bill to change the name 
of the Playa del Rey Inlet and Harbor, 
Venice, Calif., to the “Marina del Rey Small 
Craft Harbor, Los Angeles, Calif.”; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1052). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R. 8429. A bill to establish 
a Department of Urban Affairs and Housing 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1053). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H.R. 8912. A bill to establish a Foreign 
Specialist Corps to provide skilled personnel 
for oversea programs of the U.S. Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 8913. A bill to encourage and aid the 
development of reconstructive medicine and 
surgery and the development of medico- 
surgical research by authorizing the licens- 
ing of tissue banks in the District of Colum- 
bia, by facilitating ante mortem and post 
mortem donations of human tissue for tissue 
bank purposes, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BREEDING: 

H.R. 8914. A bill to amend subsection (d) 
of section 16 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 8915. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide reduced 
annuities to male employees who have at- 
tained age 62, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. McCORMACKE: 

H.R. 8916. A bill to authorize grants for 
planning and carrying out a project of con- 
struction for the expansion and improvement 
of the facilities of George Washington Uni- 
versity Hospital in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mrs. NORRELL: 

H.R. 8917. A bill to prohibit the shipment 
in interstate or foreign commerce of articles 
imported into the United States from Cuba, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 8918. A bill to establish a U.S. Dis- 
armament Agency for World Peace and Se- 
curity; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H.R. 8919. A bill to amend the Sugar Act 
of 1948, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 8920. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire the Graff 
House site for inclusion in Independence 
National Historical Park, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 
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H.R. 8921. A bill to provide for the an- 
nual audit of bridge commissions and au- 
thorities created by act of Congress, for the 
filling of vacancies in the membership there- 
of, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 8922. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to increase by $20 million the 
amount available for regular business loans 
thereunder; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 8923. A bill to amend section 207 
of the Military Construction Act of 1960 in 
order to clarify the authority granted un- 
der such section to the Secretary of the 
Navy to exchange certain lands owned by 
the United States for lands owned by the 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H.R. 8924. A bill to amend section 207 
of the Military Construction Act of 1960 in 
order to clarify the authority granted under 
such section to the Secretary of the Navy 
to exchange certain lands owned by the 
United States for lands owned by the State 
of Oregon; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mrs. BLITCH: 

H.R. 8925. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Labor to exempt certain industries 
from its application; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 8926. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Labor to exempt certain industries 
from its application; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 8927. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Labor to exempt certain industries 
from its application; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.R. 8928. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Labor to exempt certain industries 
from its application; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 8929. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Labor to exempt certain industries 
from its application; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. BLITCH: 

H.R. 8930. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to continue in effect 
the exemption for shellfish processing as con- 
tained in such act prior to the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1961; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 8931. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to continue in effect 
the exemptions for shellfish processing as 
contained in such act prior to the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1961; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 8932. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to continue in effect 
the exemptions for shellfish processing as 
contained in such act prior to the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1961; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.R. 8933. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to continue in effect 
the exemptions for shellfish processing as 
contained in such act prior to the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1961; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 8934. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 

Standards Act of 1938 to continue in effect 
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the exemptions for shellfish processing as 
contained in such act prior to the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1961; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 8935. A bill to create the Freedom 
Commission and the Freedom Academy; to 
research and develop an integrated, opera- 
tional science to win the nonmilitary part 
of the global struggle between freedom and 
communism; and to train Government per- 
sonnel, private citizens, and foreign students 
in this science; to the Commerce on Un- 
American Activities. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H.R. 8936. A bill to create the Freedom 
Commission and the Freedom Academy; to 
research and develop an integrated, opera- 
tional science to win the nonmilitary part 
of the global struggle between freedom and 
communism; and to train Government per- 
sonnel, private citizens, and foreign students 
in this science; to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 8937. A bill to create the Freedom 
Commission and the Freedom Academy; to 
research and develop an integrated, opera- 
tional science to win the nonmilitary part 
of the global struggle between freedom and 
communism; and to train Government per- 
sonnel, private citizens, and foreign students 
in this science; to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

By Mr. BASS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 8938. A bill to provide a more defini- 
tive tariff classification description for 
lightweight bicycles; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 8939. A bill to amend section 203(j) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 so as to provide that 
certain surplus property of the United 
States shall be offered for sale to the States; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.R. 8940. A bill to amend the provisions 
of title 28 of the United States Code relating 
to the disqualification of judges of U.S. dis- 
trict courts for personal bias or prejudice; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 8941. A bill to authorize acceptance 
of the gift made to the United States by the 
will of Esther Cattell Schmitt; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H.R. 8942. A bill to require the expenditure 
of 75 percent of the funds expended for the 
conversion, alteration, and repair of naval 
vessels to be expended with private ship 
repair yards; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 8943. A bill to establish a US. Dis- 
armament Agency for World Peace and Secu- 
rity; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.J. Res. 545. Joint resolution extending 
recognition to the International Exposition 
for Southern California in the year 1966 and 
authorizing the President to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon the several States of the 
Union and foreign countries to take part in 
the exposition; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.J. Res. 546. Joint resolution extending 
recognition to the International Exposition 
for Southern California in the year 1966 and 
authorizing the President to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon the several States of the 
Union and foreign countries to take part in 
the exposition; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. NYGAARD: 

H.J. Res. 547. Joint resolution proposing an 

amendment to the Constitution of the United 
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States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Res. 438. Resolution relating to pay- 
ments from the contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives for official office expenses 
of Members of Congress incurred outside the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 8944. A bill for the relief of Ernest L. 

Crosley; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 8945. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Custys H. Hightower; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 8946. A bill for the relief of Mary R. 
Galotta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 8947. A bill for the relief of Harry A. 
Sebert; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R. 8948. A bill for the relief of Soterios 
Bairaktaris and his wife, Efthemia Bairak- 
taris; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROUDEBUSH: 

H.R. 8949. A bill for the relief of Dr. Hector 
S. Quiambao, his wife Evangelina Quiambao, 
and their children, Victor Filamer Quiambao 
and Gilmar Quiambao; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BELL: 

H.J. Res. 548. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President of the United States to confer 
@ medal on Danny Kaye; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.J. Res. 549. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President of the United States to con- 
fer a medal on Danny Kaye; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.J. Res. 550. Joint resolution authorizing 
the awarding of a gold medal to Danny Kaye; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.J. Res. 551. Joint resolution authorizing 
the awarding of a gold medal to Danny Kaye; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Teachers for the Deaf 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 22 and 23 the House Subcom- 
mittee on Special Education held hear- 
ings to consider legislation on aid to the 
handicapped. Among the bills consid- 
ered was H.R. 7376, a bill to establish 
a special training program for teachers 
of the deaf. This important legislation 
would make available to deaf children 
specially trained teachers, and in addi- 
tion would provide individuals suffering 
from speech and hearing impairments 
with specially trained speech patholo- 
gists and audiologists to help them over- 
come their handicap and live a richer, 
fuller life. I have always been deeply 
concerned with the problems of the deaf, 
and H.R. 7376 would make available to 
children who are handicapped by deaf- 
ness the specially trained teachers of the 
deaf needed to help them overcome their 
handicaps. 

I have a very personal interest in this 
bill. The Maryland State School for the 
Deaf is located in my hometown of Fred- 
erick, Md. All of my life I have known 
members of the faculty and the students 
of the school. My father has been a 
member of the board of visitors for near- 
ly 40 years. I have been familiar, there- 
fore, with the problems of education of 
the deaf and with the potential for hu- 
man progress that such training prom- 
ises mankind. Many students of the 
Maryland School for the Deaf have re- 
mained in Frederick after graduation, 
and through the years they have been 
constructive citizens of the community. 

I believe that H.R. 7376 is but a modest 
beginning to meet our country’s in- 
creased demand to provide for the proper 
training of deaf children. 

It is impossible to estimate the exact 
number of persons who require specially 
trained teachers in order to learn the art 
of simple communication. There are 
presently, however, over 26,500 students 
enrolled in classes for deaf persons, all 


of whom became deaf before they ac- 
quired language. A qualified teacher can 
enable these children to obtain various 
skills of communication due to the in- 
herent ability of all children to learn. 
The amount of success obtained in teach- 
ing speech skills to these children is pri- 
marily dependent on the professional 
ability and training of the child’s teach- 
er. In 1954, the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion reported that teachers of the deaf 
ranked first in “difficulty of securing” 
and there is no indication that this need 
has lessened. 

A recent survey report by the Council 
of Education of the Deaf revealed the 
following: 


Teachers Number 
in train- Num- | of train- 
School | Teach- | ing grad-| Short- | ber of | ing cen- 








year ers uated in age training} ters re- 

needed |the previ- centers | porting 

ous year no stu- 

dents 

1958-59. . 1516 138 378 25 0 
1959-60..} 1511 127 384 25 4 
1960-61...) 1549 177 372 25 4 
1961-62._} 2 653 199 2 454 30 5 


1 Responses from 233 of the 380 schools and classes for 
the deaf in the United States. 

2 Responses from 269 of the 400 schools and classes for 
the deaf in the United States. 

The following additional information 
was furnished also: 

First. Although there are 199 teach- 
ers-in-training in all 30 of the training 
centers this year, those responding to the 
questionnaire indicated that they have 
been able to secure 290 trained teachers 
for next year. This would indicate that 
91 trained teachers who have not been 
teaching this school year have been 
brought back to active status. Even at 
that there remains a shortage of 363 
teachers for the school year beginning 
September 1961. 

Second. Two hundred and _ eight 
schools and classes indicate that they 
expect to expand their programs dur- 
ing the next 5 years to accommodate 
more children; 46 indicated that they do 
not expect to expand and 15 were un- 
certain. 

Third. Of the 208 schools and classes 
who indicated that they do expect to 
expand their program, they report that 
they will need 606% additional teachers 


over and above their present teaching 
staff to take care of the expansion. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion has estimated that 27,300 compe- 
tent professional teachers are needed; 
20,000 of these are needed to train chil- 
dren. To train our schoolchildren alone 
we need to provide 1,500 speech pathol- 
ogists and audiologists each year for 10 
years, and presently we are training less 
than 400 per year. These numbers in- 
clude teachers of the deaf only and do 
not include personnel needed for re- 
search nor personnel needed to train the 
teacher. 

This serious shortage of qualified 
teachers is due in part to a lack of ade- 
quate State programs. It seems at this 
time that a program of Federal assist- 
ance is vitally needed in order to pro- 
vide deaf children with the opportunity 
to overcome their handicap. 

H.R. 7376 provides for an annual pay- 
ment of $1.5 million for 2 years and such 
other sums as may be required for an ad- 
ditional 8 years for educational costs and 
scholarships for teachers of the deaf in 
nonprofit institutions of higher learning. 

The bill also establishes a 10-year pro- 
gram for educational costs and scholar- 
ships for speech pathologists and audio- 
logists at institutions of higher educa- 
tion that provide the comprehensive 
training needed to train teachers for 
deaf children. 

The bill is supported by the National 
Council on the Education of the Deaf. 
The council is made up of three organi- 
zations directly concerned with educa- 
tion of the deaf: The Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, the 
Conference on Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, and the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
Inc. 

In the neighborhood of the National 
Capital we have reason to be constantly 
aware of the great work being done in 
the education of the deaf. As I have 
said, the Maryland Schoo] for the Deaf 
is in nearby Frederick, Md. Gallaudet 
College is located in the District of 
Columbia. Both are adding many use- 
ful new citizens to our communities each 
year. In my long personal acquaintance 
with the Maryland School for the Deaf 
and with its superintendent, Mr. Lloyd 
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A. Ambrosen, I have been consistently 
impressed with the fine record of accom- 
plishment at this school. Such records 
of public service could be multiplied and 
improved throughout the country by 
passage of H.R. 7376 and I sincerely 
hope that the House will have an oppor- 
tunity to approve this vital legislation. 





Flags of Convenience in National Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent maritime strike has as one of its 
principal issues the question of flags of 
convenience. I am advised that ships 
totaling approximately 10 million dead- 
weight tons have been constructed by 
private American capital and are now 
under foreign registry in Panama, Li- 
beria, and Honduras. Such ships are re- 
ferred to as flags of convenience. 

From a standpoint of national defense, 
these ships can be recovered for our 
national needs in the event of a national 
emergency. However, we are facing a 
situation under which the owners of 
these tankers and bulk-cargo carriers 
may sell or make an outright transfer 
of these ships to foreign countries. In 
that event, the right of recovery of these 
ships in a national emergency would 
cease to exist. 

Since we do not have, under American 
registry, sufficient tonnage of this type 
of ship to meet the requirements of na- 
tional defense in times of national emer- 
gency, it is both important and urgent 
that we adopt a national policy which 
will protect the national interest. 

This situation has led to an exchange 
of correspondence between the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, Hon. Roswell 
Gilpatric, and me. In view of the im- 
portance of this matter to the national 
interest, I feel it both proper and 
necessary to bring this correspondence 
to the public attention. The Deputy 
Secretary has agreed to the necessity and 
propriety of this course of action. 

The exchange of correspondence was 
as follows: 

THe SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, August 24, 1961. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would like to put 
before you the interest of the Department 
of Defense in the flags-of-convenience ques- 
tion, one of the issues in the dispute that 
led to the maritime strike of last spring. 

The Taft-Hartley injunction against the 
continuance of the maritime strike will ex- 
pire September 20, and if the dispute is 
not resolved by that time, the strike is likely 
to be resumed by the west coast unions. 
If this should happen and the strike should 
continue, we are advised that some owners 
of flags-of-convenience vessels may sell the 
ships to foreign uncontrolled registries. 

Because of the effect which such a trans- 
fer of tonnage out of US. control would 
have on defense needs in the event of a na- 
tional emergency, we asked the Secretary of 
the Navy to review its requirements for flags- 
of-convenience vessels in the event of war. 
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The Navy has done so and has confirmed 
its previous position that it is imperative 
that “U.S. effective control of flags-of- 
convenience shipping be retained.” That 
position has been adopted as the Defense 
Department’s position in the matter, and the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of La- 
bor have been so informed. A complete state- 
ment of that position is as follows: 

“1. The primary interest of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in flags-of-convenience 
shipping relates to the impact of our na- 
tional defense posture and this interest is 
to insure the availability under U.S. control 
of as much of this shipping as may be 
needed in the event of national emergency. 
The amount of active U.S.-flag shipping now 
available is inadequate for almost any situa- 
tion of war or emergency and must be aug- 
mented by shipping which can be brought 
under our direct control as required in the 
event of an emergency. 

“2. It is considered imperative that U.S. 
effective control of flags-of-convenience ship- 
ping be retained. Further, it is considered 
that such flags-of-convenience shipping as 
is covered by agreements or contracts with 
owners can be brought under our operational 
control as was done in World War II. 

“3. This dependence on effective control of 
flags-of-convenience shipping for emergency 
use is an expedient. It would be much more 
desirable to have adequate U.S.-flag tonnage 
available. However, this ideal situation does 
not exist, and until enough U:S.-flag tonnage 
is available, we will need to rely on flags- 
of-convenience ships. 

“4. Until such time as our national emer- 
gency needs can be completely met by mod- 
ern American-flag shipping, the Department 
of Defense has no recourse but to support 
the flags-of-convenience concept. The pos- 
sible loss of the shipping capability repre- 
sented by American-owned shipping of 
Panlibhon registry to uncontrolled regis- 
tries is of great concern to the Department 
of Defense.” 

In view of Defense interest in having avail- 
able sufficient merchant tonnage for military 
shipping tonnage in emergency situations we 
would like to see established a national policy 
based on the above position, and the Secre- 
tary of Labor has informed me that he agrees 
with this view. Therefore, without taking 
sides in the current labor-management con- 
troversy in the maritime industry, the De- 
fense Department intends to do all it can 
to have its position adopted as national 
policy. 

Believing that you will share our concern 
in a matter of this importance to U.S. na- 
tional security, I would appreciate an ex- 
pression of your own views in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
ROSWELL L. GILPATRIC, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 


HOvUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., August 25, 1961. 
Hon. ROSWELL GILPATRIC, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deark Mr, SECRETARY: Thank you for your 
letter of August 24 wherein you outline the 
interest of the Department of Defense in the 
flags-of-convenience question, and the pos- 
sible adverse impact which this question 
could have upon our national defense capa- 
bilities in the event of an emergency. 

Inasmuch as the Taft-Hartley injunction 
will expire on September 20, and none of us 
can predict developments beyond that date, 
it is quite obvious that this matter is of the 
highest importance in defense considera- 
tions. By this same token, I deem the 
prompt adoption of a firm national policy 
on this matter to be of equal importance. 

As you point out, such action is required 
in the national interest. I want you to know 
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that I fully agree with the national policy 
position which you propose and urge you 
to pursue its adoption at the highest levels 
of government as promptly as possible. 

This matter transcends the interests of 
any individual or group and it is my judg- 
ment that our exchange of correspondence 
on the subject should be made a matter of 
public record. Accordingly, I propose to in- 
sert this correspondence in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp and would appreciate your 
expression as to that proposed course of 
action. 

Sincerely, 
CARL VINSON, 
Chairman. 





Hurrah for Huntington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. HECHELR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
bursting with pride for my hometown of 
Huntington, W. Va. I call attention to 
the fact that a most significant event 
took place on Saturday night in Carnegie 
Hall, New York City. In the contest to 
choose “Miss U.S.A.,” the winner was 
Miss Joann Odum of the fair city of 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Miss Odum, a striking 19-year-old 
brunette, is a graduate of Huntington 
East High School and attended Marshall 
University. She is a stately 5 feet 7 
inches tall, and weighs 125 pounds. By 
winning the title of “Miss U.S.A.,” Miss 
Odum will qualify for the competition 
for “Miss World” which will take place 
in London, England, in November. 

I am particularly proud to announce 
this great honor to my colleagues for a 
number of reasons. In 1957, I was one 
of the judges of the “Miss Armed Forces” 
contest in Huntington, at which time we 
chose Miss Joann Odum as the winner 
even though she was then only a high 
school student. Miss Odum has poise, 
charm, and intelligence in addition to her 
striking beauty. 

In addition to her other attributes, 
Miss Odum has a keen interest in democ- 
racy and freedom. On her own volition 
several years ago, she performed volun- 
teer work in my congressional office. I 
would like to say to my colleagues that 
certainly this volunteer work contrib- 
uted nothing to her winning the ‘Miss 
U.S.A.” title, but Iam happy to note that 
it did not seem to handicap Miss Odum 
in being chosen the winner. 

I know from time to time various 
Members have urged that severe limita- 
tions be placed on information included 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. Mr. 
Speaker, because I have such a high re- 
gard for my friend and colleague from 
Missouri, the Honorable Pau. C. JonEs, 
who has frequently cautioned us against 
unnecessary information in the Recorp, 
I personally consulted with the gentle- 
man from Missouri, Congressman JONES, 
immediately prior to making these re- 
marks. I am pleased to report that Con- 
gressman JONES wholeheartedly endorses 
my desire to publicize this outstanding 
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feat performed by Miss Odum. He 
agrees that it is not every day that a 
“Miss U.S.A.” is chosen from one’s own 
hometown. 

Mr. Speaker, I have frequently called 
attention to the fact in a series of 
speeches that West Virginia is being 
shortchanged in defense appropriations 
and contracts. I am proud that the 
selection of Miss Odum proves once 
again, Mr. Speaker, that West Virginia 
will never be shortchanged in beauty. 





Summary of Poll Results 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks I have conducted an opinion poll 
among the voters of the Seventh Dis- 
trict of Indiana. The tabulation, which 
I now submit, will be of interest and sig- 
nificance to my colleagues. 

Indiana voters overwhelmingly favor 
a strong, determined stand against com- 
munism, whether in Berlin, Red China, 
Cuba, or elsewhere. 

The tabulation shows that 96 percent 
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23 percent expressed approval of fed- 
erally supported teachers’ salaries and 40 
percent backed construction aid. The 
balance of the replies failed to indicate 
their opinions. 

Only 30 percent favor a program of 
medical care for persons over age 65 tied 
into the social security system. Sixty- 
seven percent opposed this suggestion, 
and 3 percent were undecided. In re- 
sponse to a similar question last year 36 
percent were in favor and 57 percent 
were opposed. 

There is widespread interest in tariff 
legislation to protect domestic industries 
from the competition of products 
made in countries with low labor stand- 
ards. Seventy-four percent supported 
such legislation; 21 percent were opposed 
and 5 percent expressed no opinion. A 
similar response was received on this 
question last year. 

The House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, the subject of some criti- 
cism in recent months, received a strong 
vote of confidence in the replies received. 
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Eighty-nine percent believed it should 
continue its investigations, 7 percent are 
opposed, and 4 percent did not reply. 

The response to this year’s question- 
naire is much higher than it has been to 
any I have distributed in previous years. 
There is evidence of a growing interest 
among the people about the international 
questions which have become so threat- 
ening in recent months. Many voters 
amplified their replies with letters ex- 
pressing their concern over the increas- 
ing aggressiveness of Khrushchev and 
the Communist world. 

I know that many Members of the 
House send questionnaires to their con- 
stituents. I believe they have found, as 
I have, that these polls give some signifi- 
cant guide to voter sentiment. Beyond 
that I have found that they tend to en- 
courage discussion and thinking among 
the citizenry about the vital questions of 
today. I am deeply gratified by the at- 
tention my constituents have given these 
questions. 

The results of the poll follow: 


Final summary of opinion poll Cae hea William G. Bray, 7th District, 
ndiana 


Do you favor— 


said we should resist Communist at- ——— | 


tempts to force us out of West Berlin. 
Most of these replies were received be- 
fore the recent border closing. Only 2 
percent disapprove of such a stand and 
2 percent expressed no opinion. In re- 
sponse to a similar question last year, 
95 percent replied that we should not 
abandon West Berlin. 

Eighty-seven percent of the replies af- 
firm our continued opposition to United 
Nations membership for Communist 
China. Ten percent say we should not 
oppose Peiping’s admission and 3 per- 
cent did not respond. Last year, 85 per- 
cent said the United States should not 
recognize Red China. 

On a multiple-choice question concern- 
ing Cuba, 87 percent expressed disap- 
proval of the tractor-prisoner exchange, 
which was abandoned by its proponents 
after the questionnaire was distributed. 
Seventy-nine percent favor an economic 
embargo against Cuba and 48 percent 
would favor sending U.S. troops to dis- 
place the Castro government if neces- 
sary. Thirty-six percent are opposed 
to sending troops and 16 percent declined 
to give a “yes” or “no” answer. 

With regard to our foreign aid pro- 
gram, two-thirds of those who replied 
want to see it sharply reduced or ended. 
Forty-six percent favor cutting it sharply 
and 20 percent want it completely ended. 
Twenty-one percent favor a continua- 
tion of the program at recent levels and 
6 percent believe it should be increased. 
The remaining 7 percent did not indi- 
cate an answer. 

Seventh District voters reiterated their 
previous misgivings concerning Federal 
aid to education. Seventy percent of the 
replies expressed opposition to Federal 
aid to be used for teachers’ salaries in the 
schools and 56 percent opposed Federal 
assistance for school construction. Only 
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(a) Agreeing to the tractor-prisoner exchange? _..............-...--.-.-...--.--...----.-- 3 87 10 
Gap OE CI GN in ona 5 ch ttre nnnanp tte meitenntagenmeincdbnddéin 79 10 ll 
‘c) Sending troops to displace Castro and the Communists?___........----..-----..--..- 48 36 16 
2. Continuing U.S. opposition to the admission of Red China in the U.N.?__..-.----.-...-.--- 87 10 3 
3. Foreign aid appropriations: 
a) Coreen 80 OIRND OTRINT  S... cckccdn cece congengute nduceiennadonamieiccngveaiinnaes Th Eiiseea 
Ce) RIE anes tcistoin san mcstecebaentithignucd ale tidadiaswntdstiaigcyanmangncgimnon diciaite tales aan Oi tinbake 7 
[Oy SN oath nkh cthibnienteewalbkiihznconntaktti na tincasemin again tama enous 
OO I ace ih I olin nee kd teense ltt ha catia ical i, ae 
4, Stronger laws to eo domestic industries from competition of products imported from 
COU ERES WHEE CR BINGE EIGN GIT 6 5.5 oo ic ccncnc cnn cnttmnsptrecieenaiindinmsignebtiigiacine: 74 21 5 
5. Increase in social security taxes to provide a compulsory Government program for medical 
CAFE Of PULIODR OVOR Bik cicnnn npmnceeinnstndsdjipwccndtbdebe causa ansanundbae smd beemeene 30 67 3 
6. Continuing to resist Communist attempts to force us to withdraw from West Berlint_.._--- 96 2 2 
7. Federal tax money being used to aid States in— 
et Ie NNN oe o.oo ecchsscs ise acnonen dca nce aie digulaapiessiiclesmimsap alee Alaa uipiindagialindalags 40 56 4 
Seve TN nh shhh ad bicels we dlahbtcewentnnaiduekne scuctemeataseeatgu daaaeemeaeedia 23 69 8 
8. Permitting the Un-American Activities Committee to continue its investigations?__......._- 89 7 4 


Will the Callup of Reserve Units Deprive 
Us of Needed Skills? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
none who would oppose calling up the 
men needed to maintain our military 
strength, if, indeed, the present crisis 
in Berlin demands building up our man- 
power. It is a tribute to the patriotism 
of our young Americans that they have 
accepted the President’s call for sacri- 
fice on their part with as little com- 
plaint as has been exhibited to date. 
Americans have never failed the call to 
duty and this generation will be no dif- 
ferent. There is a grave question, how- 
ever, in my mind as to whether or not 
the hurry-up call may be hurting our 
buildup in other ways. 


From a news story in the Washington 
Sunday Star I quote the following ex- 
cerpt. The story deals with the calling 
up of Naval Air Patrol Squadron 661, 
Anacostia Naval Air Station. I call your 
attention in particular to the following 
quote from the article: 

Officials say the squadron is typical of the 
activated units. If it is, the communities 
in which the newly activated men live are 
losing some of their best citizens. 

Squadron 661 has more degrees than men. 

In civilian life its members are highly 
trained aviation engineers, chemists, civil 
engineers, test pilots, lawyers, aviation de- 
sign experts, missile technicians, college in- 
structors, electronic toolers, and other highly 
skilled professional men. 


Mr. Speaker, do we have such a sur- 
plus of highly skilled people in the very 
fields in which we are trying to maintain 
a lead over the Communist nations that 
we can now afford to pull these men out 
of civilian life? Unless we are now pre- 
pared to immediately challenge the Com- 
munist aggression, it seems to me we 
would be wiser to keep from depleting 
our manpower in technical fields where 
these skilled men would be serving a far 
more useful purpose. 
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Hon. Paul J. Kilday, Speech Before VF W 
Convention, Miami, Fla., August 24, 
1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, a brilliant 
and thought-stimulating address was de- 
livered by the very distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas, the Honorable Pau. 
J. Kiipay, before the convention of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in Miami, 
Fla., on August 24, 1961. 

In the very near future, the Honorable 
Paut J. Kiipay will leave the Congress 
of the United States to assume his judi- 
cial role as a judge of the Court of 
Military Appeals. The loss to the Con- 
gress is inestimable, but the gain to the 
Court of Military Appeals is beyond 
measure. 

The advice contained in the address 
of the Honorable Paut J. Kiipay is emi- 
nently sound. I commend his remarks 
to all who concern themselves about the 
future of our national security: 


ApprEss oF Pau. J. Kitpay BrerorE VETERANS 
OF FOREIGN Wars, AuGcusT 24, 1961 


National Commander Connell, distin- 
guished guests, ladies, and gentleman. 

For me to be here with you on this occa- 
sion is in itself a most rewarding experience, 
but to be here as the recipient of an award 
from the Veterans of Foreign Wars is an 
honor beyond anything that I might have 
hoped could befall me. I am sincerely hum- 
ble and grateful. 

But it would be less than candid of me if 
I did not say that this award is undoubtedly 
the result of fortuitous circumstances over 
which I had nc control. 

It is due to the fac* that when I first came 
to the Congress of the United States, I was 
assigned to the Military Affairs Committee, 
and the additional fact that the Congress 
utilizes the much criticized seniority system, 
which always seems to become more plausible 
and reasonable as a Member’s seniority 
increases. 

In those troublesome times when I first 
came to Congress, which seem halcyon today 
by comparison, San Antonio, Tex., was a rela- 
tively quiet part of the great Southwest, dedi- 
cated primarily to the Armv Air Corps, Fort 
Sam Houston, and an Army hospital. 

But, I am sure it was the proximity of 
those military installations and not any par- 
ticular talent displayed by me, that deter- 
mined my being assigned to the Military 
Affairs Committee. 

I say this because my service in the Con- 
gress thereafter, from 1939 to date, while 
not exclusively dedicated to the uniformed 
services and particularly to the men and 
women who compose our armed services, at 
least has accounted for more than a major 
share of the attention I have given to legis- 
lative matters. Thus, you honor me today 
far beyond anything that I deserve for cir- 
cumstances beyond my control and for my 
having merely performed my congressional 
duties in a way that I hoped would reflect 
some credit upon my district, and at least 
keep me from being held in disdain by my 
constituents. Regardless of the reason, I 
sincerely appreciate the honor. 

Thus, it is witb great and, I hope, under- 
standable pride that I accept this award 
from the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
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Your organization has continuously ad- 
hered to traditions in which you can all 
take personal pride. You have never vacil- 
lated. 

Throughout your history you have stood 
fast for a sound and adequate national de- 
fense and a consistent, strong, and stable 
force. Among other things you have an 
unchanging record of support for civilian 
control of the armed services and the main- 
tenance of the great and time-tested Joint 
Chiefs of Staff concept. 

It is my firm conviction that these prin- 
ciples of military organization constitute 
the proper military posture for our country. 

Thus, I can say, with great sincerity, that 
your support has been and, I am convinced, 
will continue to be, a source of substantial 
strength to our national security and to 
the men and women who constitute our 
Armed Forces. 

I am now in the position of completing my 
congressional career in order to begin a ju- 
dicial career. It is, I suppose, somewhat 
paradoxical that one part of my public serv- 
ice must end in order that another may 
begin. 

This also puts me in a painful dilemma 
for I leave a life which I have enjoyed more 
each year. Among other things, it has been 
a life in which I have had daily association 
with the finest men and women America 
produces—the men and women who serve 
or have served in our Armed Forces. 

Now, I shall enter a new life, that of the 
jurist who will be exposed for the most part, 
I presume, to those who have run afoul of 
military law. These will, I suppose, consist 
of the misfits, or at least the misguided and 
the unfortunates who constitute such a very 
small minority of our armed services. 

But in this Nation of ours, the great and 
the small, the important and the unimpor- 
tant, the general and the private, the cor- 
poral and the colonel, the wrongdoer and 
the do-gooder, the misfit and the suited, the 
wise and the foolish, all are equal in the 
eyes of the law. 

And, in order to insure that this philos- 
ophy of our way of life is carried into mili- 
tary justice, the Congress of the United 
States saw fit to write into law the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. 

I must confess that when I participated 
in the writing of the law, I never envisioned 
that I might be called upon at some future 
date to participate in construing various 
provisions of that code. 

Nevertheless, now I am about to embark 
on a new career dedicated to the proposal 
that justice does not cease for any American 
when he enters the armed services. 

I enter a career dedicated to the propo- 
sition that, while a military organization 
must of necessity function differently than 
ordinary civilian pursuits, nevertheless, cer- 
tain fundamental concepts of justice are 
preserved and must prevail in America, even 
in a military organization. 

But I shall not further bore you with my 
rambling observations on the career in 
which I am about to embark. Instead, I 
would like to briefly pass on to you my ob- 
servations about the structure of the mil- 
itary organization with which I have been 
dealing for the past 21 years. 

When I was elected to the Congress of 
the United States in 1938, we had an Army 
of 185,488. This, of course, included the Air 
Corps. We had a Navy of 119,088, and a 
Marine Corps of 18,356. 

One year later, in 1939, the Army had 
only increased to 189,000; the Navy to 
125,000, and the Marine Corps to 19,000. 

In addition, I have seen the strength of 
our Armed Forces fluctuate from an Army 
of 8,267,000 in June 1945, to an Army of 
554,000, in June of 1948. 

I have seen our Navy go from 3,380,000, 
in 1945, to 381,000, in 1950. I have seen our 
Marine Corps go from 475,000, in 1944, to 
74,279, in 1950. 
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The distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, the Honorable 
CarRL VINSON, on the floor of the House on 
Monday, July 31, stated, in commenting on 
the history of the peaks and valleys of our 
military strength, that “they looked like a 
profile of the Rocky Mountains.” 

I, too, have watched this roller-coaster 
defense planning go on for more than 20 
years. 

And I shall always feel that the greatest 
disservice we car render the American peo- 
ple is to lull them into complacency when 
we decrease the size of our Armed Forces. 
For 20 years, this type of action has in- 
evitably resulted in crash programs to 
hastily mobilize or recapture the ground we 
have lost as the result of these unwise and 
overly optimistic reductions. Traditionally, 
we have maintained fewer forces than those 
that were actually required for our national 
security on a long-term basis. 

Now, we have started again on a strength 
increase to build up the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force, and, by previous plan- 
ning, the Marine Corps. It is not a sub- 
stantial increase compared with some of 
those that have occurred in the past, but 
it could well become most significant. 

It is an increase which will add muscle 
and sinew to a body that already is com- 
posed of great strength. 

For, notwithstanding our shortcomings, 
I do not share the unwarranted belief of 
a few that we are weak, or not strong enough 
to defend ourselves. I am convinced that 
we do possess tremendous military might. 

We do possess a military might with the 
unquestioned capability of wreaking vast 
destruction. But it still lacks the capacity 
to apply small tourniquets in those cases 
where the bleeding is steady, but not 
spurting. 

The President’s latest recommendations 
for adding to the strength of our Armed 
Forces will give us an increased strength in 
versatility which has been, I am afraid, 
somewhat neglected over the past few years. 

The men that will be provided will give 
the Army 14 full-strength combat divisions. 

The new program will increase the Navy's 
amphibious-lift capabilities and improve its 
antisubmarine warfare capability. It will 
put the Air Force in a far stronger position 
than it might otherwise have been in, had 
the original planned strengths continued 
unchanged. 

But military strength by itself does not 
win or prevent wars. 

Military strength is only as good as the 
man behind the weapon, and the man be- 
hind the weapon is entitled to the best 
that can be obtained. 

This means that we must have not only 
highly trained men, but also modern equip- 
ment. 

Simply having bodies in uniform, armed 
with World War II equipment, will not help 
solve the problems that face us now and in 
the future. 

Today’s soldier, sailor, airman, or marine 
must be more than the toter of a musket. 

He must have the attributes of a minute- 
man and the courage of a member of 
Pickett’s Brigade. He must also have a ver- 
satility superior to that of the enemy he is 
fighting. 

He must know the guerrilla tactics of the 
rice paddies and the jungle; he must know 
how to overcome the effects of cold weather 
on his weapons. 

He must understand the effects of nuclear 
blasts, the urgency of dispersal, the indis- 
pensability of mobility, and the power of 
concentrated fire. 

In short, it is not enough that the service- 
man of today be a jack-of-all-trades, he must 
be a master of his profession. 

And while I do not suggest to you that we 
maintain an armed strength beyond our 
economic power, I do contend that we must 
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ee upon a force structure that contains 
the capability of fighting both a nuclear and 
nonnuclear war, and that also contains the 
equipment to bring the right amount of force 
upon a given area at the right time. 

This means airlift, sealift, Strac forces, 
Marine Corps readiness, SAC alerts, early 
warning systems, Polaris submarines, hunt- 
er-killer type submarines, antisubmarine 
warfare weapons, fighter bombers, inter- 
ceptors, M-14 rifles, modern tanks, modern 
machineguns, improvements in bacteriolog- 
ical warfare, the ability to engage in a 
chemical war, and the courage of our con- 
victions that these will all be produced in 
quantity, and quality, now and for the fore- 
seeable future, until such time as mankind, 
by ironclad voluntary agreement, can decide 
for itself whether the fate of the world will 
be that of peace or extinction. 

Our ability to exert this influence, this 
pressure, and this power, no matter where 
it may be required, means a force structure 
of sufficient size and sufficient capability to 
do a variety of jobs in various parts of the 
world at different times. 

It is my opinion that the strength to which 
we are now building will improve this 
capability substantially, if it is attained and 
sustained. 

But let us not again succumb to the other- 
wise inevitable consequence that this tem- 
porary solution will later permit a reduction 
in force. 

So far as I am concerned, a reduction in 
force following this buildup would be the 
most dangerous single step we could take 
toward weakening our position in world 
affairs. 

And let us not lull ourselves into a false 
sense of security that we can depend upon 
our mothballed ships to provide us with a 
constant sealift. We are soon going to have 
to pay the price of a modern sealift, for we 
can no longer depend upon those seagoing 
inanimate veterans of World War II to meet 
the present requirements of modern sea- 
power. 

And just as we must improve our sealift 
with modern ships, so must we continue to 
improve our airlift. 

Just as we are producing new rifles for our 
Army, so must we produce new and im- 
proved tanks, new and improved personnel 
carriers, and a multitude of other modern 
equipment equal to the occasion of the 
present and the future. We must wean our- 
selves away from dependence upon the weap- 
ons of yesteryear to do the job of the future. 

These are problems that lie ahead for our 
armed services and for the greatest legisla- 
tive body in the history of mankind, the 
Congress of the United States. 

I am leaving these matters to take on the 
more restricted problem of military justice, 
but I console myself with the thought that 
we, in America, can still devote ourselves to 
the welfare of the individual. 

It is the attention we Americans pay to 
the individual that makes us so different 
from those who adhere to the concepts of 
communism. 

It is this dedication to a concern for the 
individual that not only sets us apart from 
communism, but will, in the long run, re- 
sult in victory for the free world—so long as 
we are willing to make the same sacrifice 
in time and wealth that we have willingly 
made in the past to preserve our freedom. 

Sacrifice, of course, means different things 
to different people. But some degree or type 
of sacrifice is required by all of us if we 
are to win this long and constant struggle. 

For some, it means a sacrifice of time, for 
others, a sacrifice of opportunity. For 
others a sacrifice of money, and for others, 
perhaps even the supreme sacrifice. But I 


am thoroughly convinced that the only way 
we will be able to match a dedicated op- 
ponent is to equal or surpass his dedication. 
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And, if I may be permitted, let me close 
by passing on to you an excerpt from a 
speech made by John Curran in 1790: 

“It is the common fate of the indolent to 
see their rights become a prey to the active. 
The condition upon which God hath given 
liberty to man is eternal vigilance; which 
condition if he break, servitude is at once 
the consequences of his crime and the pun- 
ishment of his guilt.” 

If we will not make those sacrifices of time, 
opportunity, money, and blood to preserve 
that freedom which we now possess, then 
servitude most assuredly will be the inevit- 
able consequence. But I have a great and 
abiding faith in the courage, the character, 
and the intelligence of the American people. 
I know that they will continue to meet this 
challenge and that men and women, such as 
those who are here today, will keep our free- 
dom for generations yet unborn. 





Washington Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following news- 
letter of August 26, 1961: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth District, 
Texas, August 26, 1961) 


SUICIDE, NOT DEFEAT—PRIMER OF SELF- 
DESTRUCTION 


If destruction be our lot we must ourselves 
be its author and finisher. As a nation of 
freemen we must live through all time or die 
by suicide.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

We shall force the United States to spend 
itself to destruction—LENIN. 

Whether you like it or not, history is on 


our side. We will bury you. Your grand- 
children will live under communism.— 
KHRUSHCHEV. 


Let’s look at some specific ingredients of 
a primer of self-destruction. Simultane- 
ously, we can trace the U.S. embrace 
of socialism-communism (retreat from free- 
dom and free enterprise) in each, inasmuch 
as we have partially or completely accepted 
the Socialist-Communist doctrine and are 
moving further in that direction. We say we 
believe in freedom, but we are taking con- 
trary action, which will undoubtedly lead us 
into the slavery of a Socialist-Communist 
state. 

1. Fiscal irresponsibility (spending our- 
selves into bankruptcy). The Socialist-Com- 
munist theory of Government manipulation 
of money, artificial interest rates, deficit 
spending, back-door financing of foreign aid, 
and other programs, including income tax, 
almost as though modeled on Communist 
principles. Example of irresponsibility will 
show up in probable conference report on 
foreign aid bill which, if adopted, will 
mean the total of back-door spending put 
through in this session of Congress alone will 
have totaled more than $28 billion. This 
means, in effect, that Congress will have 
voted away control over one-third of the 
entire Federal budget. Chairman CLARENCE 
Cannon, of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, said (CONGESSIONAL REcorRD, Aug. 
16): “Ever since this session began, we have 
been spending in the red at the rate of $1 
million every hour, day and night.” Anti- 
dote for this type of suicide: Fiscal responsi- 
biilty: a balanced budget, flexible interest 
rates, tax reform. 
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2. Private business forced out by Govern- 
ment competition. Through subsidizing 
businesses and outright control by the Fed- 
eral Government we force private business 
to compete with tax-free federalized institu- 
tions. The solution: Get the Government 
out of business—eliminate subsidies. Free 
enterprise does not need Government incen- 
tives and aid. 

8. The steady and relentless increase of 
public power projects including nuclear 
power. A basic Socialist-Communist concept 
for complete control of the people by state 
owned and operated sources of power. In 
support of freedom we should encourage full 
and rapid development of private power. 

4. Labor monopoly (encouraged by Gov- 
ernment) has developed dictatorial labor 
leaders who make unrealistic demands which 
continually push up the wage-price spiral 
and inhibit the operation of a free market 
and thus contribute to a Socialist-Commu- 
nist doctrine. To strengthen our economy 
and to keep American labor free, labor or- 
ganizations must be subject to antitrust 
laws. 

5. The gradual imposition of state owned 
and controlled housing for all the people 
through federally sponsored and dictated 
slum clearance and housing programs. Indi- 
vidual rights and private home ownership 
can be guaranteed only by keeping the re- 
sponsibility for slum clearance at the local 
level and the development of housing 
through private enterprise and individual 
initiative. 

6. A first step in any Socialist-Commu- 
nist takeover, rob the farmers of freedom to 
produce. We are accomplishing it through 
ever-increasing subsidies which create arti- 
ficial surpluses making more and more Fed- 
eral control of what the farmer plants and 
what he sells necessary. To free the farmer 
we should eliminate subsidies, cut back sur- 
pluses and allow agriculture to operate in a 
free market. 

7. Government sponsored and supported 
industry and Federal distribution of food 
in an effort to eliminate depressed areas 
simply worsens the situation, incites the 
need for further Federal controls, insures the 
dependency of the people on the Govern- 
ment and the end result is a Socialist-Com- 
munist state. Private enterprise is the only 
solution to the problem of unemployment. 
Sensible tax laws which make risk capital 
available, freeing industry and business from 
bureaucratic control will give the free enter- 
prise system full opportunity to function. 
It is under this system we developed the 
highest living standard in the world for the 
most people. 

8. The Socialist-Communist planners have 
always started their campaign for a takeover 
by seizing the minds of the youth. Federal 
aid to education (and youth conservation 
corps) must invariably be followed by Fed- 
eral control and bureaucratic dictation of 
what is taught, and by whom. A free so- 
ciety can be guaranteed only so long as our 
schools remain free. This can be main- 
tained only so long as the control of educa- 
tion remains in the hands of the people at 
the local level who have the most direct in- 
terest in the education of their children. 

9. A basic Socialist-Communist precept is 
state directed and financed medical care. 
Bills now before Congress would open the 
door for the complete socialization of med- 
icine and ruin the high standard of medical 
care (the best in the world) now enjoyed 
by the American people. Only a determined 
effort to keep the Government from getting 
its foot in the door by tying medical care 
for the aged to social security and other pro- 
posals being offered, will keep the freedom of 
our medical men to give our people the best 
possible medical care. 

10. Federal attempts to provide cradle- 
to-grave security by so-called Government 
insurance rather than actuarially sound 
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pensions and annuities weakens our future 
financial strength as well as the character 
and moral fiber of the people making them 
ripe victims for Socialist-Communist plan- 
ners. The answer for freemen is voluntary 
pension plans which are actuarially sound 
and do not depend upon the support of 
future generations or political handouts. 

11. Our defense against the military as- 
pirations of the Communists has been weak- 
ened by a self-imposed nuclear test ban. 
Self-interest demands that we resume nu- 
clear testing immediately in order to main- 
tain our lead in nuclear weapons over the 
Soviet Union which refuses to negotiate in 
honesty and has a history of never honor- 
ing treaties or agreements. 

12. Giving impetus to the program to 
spend us into bankruptcy is a foreign aid 
program which gives away the money of 
American taxpayers to Communist coun- 
tries, so-called neutrals, and others who 
have shown a preference for the policies of 
the Soviet Union and socialism and an 
enmity of the United States. The least we 
can do to keep from contributing to our own 
destruction is to deny any foreign aid to 
any country which is devoted to our de- 
struction, Russia, Poland, and other Com- 
munist satellites; Socialists and neutrals 
(like India) which line up with the Com- 
munists on every issue; and others who play 
the United States off against Russia in their 
own self-interest (Brazil). The ridiculous 
extent to which we go is stated by Senator 
Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut (CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD, Aug. 22): “Dr. Cheddi Jagan 
and his Communist-dominated People’s 
Progressive Party have apparently won 
a cloudy victory at the polls in British 
Guiana. * * * Jagan was receiving all-out 
support of Radio Moscow, Radio Peiping, and 
the Castro radio. But British Broadcasting 
Corp. and the Voice of America did abso- 
lutely nothing to help the opposition and 
nothing to expose to the people of British 
Guiana the Communist nature of the Jagan 
movement. * * * Worse than this, in the 
weeks preceding the election we gave our 
assent to a $2 million loan by the World 
Bank to the previous Jagan regime, and 
Jagan was able to use this loan to bolster his 
political reputation. I consider this nothing 
short of a scandal. I believe Congress is 
entitled to know how it came about that 
Jagan got this loan at so critical a juncture.” 
As some see it, South America takeover by 
communism has begun with our aid. 

13. An indecisive and weak foreign policy 
causes us loss of prestige in the world, 
weakens the support of our allies, and ripens 
us for a Communist takeover. There can 
be no substitute for a strong foreign policy 
in which we reaffirm the Monroe Doctrine; 
take immediate steps to free Cuba from the 
Communists, which will take the pressure 
off the Berlin situation by showing Khru- 
shchev we are able to take decisive action; 
protect American citizens and property any- 
where in the world where they are 
threatened; support any free people which 
shows its determination to resist Commu- 
nist aggression and subversion. 

The choice now rests with the American 
people. Are we to remain free or continue 
to sow the seeds of our own destruction? 
Only understanding and a strong protest 
from the people to every Member of Con- 
gress will reverse the trend and save our 
free way of life. 

THE COMMUNIST PLAN FOR OUR DEFEAT 

“War to hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win 
we shall need the element of surprise. The 
bourgeois will have to be put to sleep. So 
we shall begin by launching the most spec- 
tacular peace movement on record: There 
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will be electrifying overturns and unheard- 
of concessions. The capitalistic countries, 
stupid and decadent, will rejoice to cooperate 
in their own destruction. They will leap at 
another chance to be friends. As soon as 
their guard is down, we shall smash them 
with our clenched fists” (quote from talk 
given by Dimitri Z. Manuilsky at the Lenin 
School of Political Warfare in Moscow in 
1930). 





St. George Centennial 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of St. George, Utah, is celebrating 
its centennial this week under the able 
guidance of General Chairman Attorney 
Lang Foremaster and Cochairmen Ver- 
non Worthen and Mrs. John J. Phoenix. 
These respected civic leaders, with the 
combined assistance of many, have de- 
voted untold energies toward organizing 
a program of religious observance and 
social activities that will warm the 
hearts of the residents, former residents, 
and visitors who have come to St. George 
for this occasion. 

Unfortunately the press of legislative 
business in our homestretch adjourn- 
ment schedule prevents me from accept- 
ing the thoughtful invitation of Mayor 
William A. Barlocker but I would like to 
participate in the festivities by word of 
commendation and proper observance 
today for the descendants of these brave 
pioneers who answered Brigham Young’s 
call to the Dixie Cotton Mission 100 
years ago. Many of the missionaries 
chosen for the new colonization had just 
established their homes in the Great Salt 
Lake Valley. It was difficult for them to 
leave their cultivated lands and meager 
comforts for the uncertainty of conquer- 
ing southern Utah. 

Two apostles of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, Orson Pratt 
and Erastus Snow, were chosen to head 
the mission of 300 families, many of 
them Swiss emigrants, in search of a 
climate favorable to raising cash crops 
and also to develop a chain of cities 
south of the “rim of the basin” to Cali- 
fornia. It was here that Erastus Snow 
enhanced his reputation of being second 
only to President Young as a colonizer 
and a leader of men. The Saints had 
confidence in his wisdom and judgment 
and later confirmed their trust by elect- 
ing him their first State senator repre- 
senting Washington, Beaver, Iron, and 
Kane Counties. 

Orson Pratt, student, scholar, and out- 
standing leader of the Mormon Church, 
became the first postmaster of St. 
George which, incidentally, was estab- 
lished on March 1, 1862, less than 4 
months after the arrival of the pioneers. 

Titanic as these men were in the his- 
tory of Utah and forceful as their lead- 
ership and contributions proved to the 
establishment of St.. George, I believe 
equal credit rightfully belongs to the 
Mormon women who also tilled the alka- 
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lined soil, fought the grasshopper infes- 
tation, endured the heat and sand, with- 
stood the dangers of Indian attack, and 
faced the hardships of frontier life with 
faith and courage. 

The desperate circumstances of the 
young wife in the frontier days is illus- 
trated in a story of a young woman who 
told her husband that if he could find 
just one flower fit to wear on a lady’s 
dress, she would try to be satisfied. In 
the spring, the story goes, he presented 
her with a beautiful bouquet of orchid- 
colored sego lilies which more than an- 
swered her challenge. The sego lily is 
now abundant and beautiful in St. 
George and is regarded especially by 
Utahans who have adopted it as the offi- 
cial State flower. 

Despite their unceasing labors and in- 
genuity, the pioneer women of St. George 
could offer only bran for the first Christ- 
mas dinner. The only flour they had 
was what they brought with them and 
their normal diet ranged from molasses 
made from beets to wild spinach, pig 
weed, or perhaps yucca soup. 

The most perplexing difficulty that 
challenged and defied the frontiersmen 
of St. George was the problem common 
to all settlers in Utah—water, or the lack 
of water. 

I doubt, however, that the early set- 
tlers of St. George would agree with me 
that there was any lack of water that 
first year when they were deluged for 40 
days and nights with rain that succeeded 
in wiping out the unembellished coloni- 
zation they had established. But it was 
this disaster that focused the combined 
intelligence of the Saints toward a solu- 
tion and it is significant to note that the 
fundamental precept of western water 
law—water rights established by benefi- 
cial use—stems from our early Mormon 
pioneers. 

In the early days of colonization of 
Utah, Brigham Young said, “No man has 
a right to waste one drop of water that 
another man can turn into bread.” 

Thus, the principle was laid down that 
water belongs to the people and no man 
can gain title to more than he can use 
in a beneficial manner. 

I am indebted to one of southern 
Utah’s pioneer stalwarts, the late Wil- 
liam R. Palmer, for an account of early 
water troubles in Utah and the gradual 
evolution of a law for their administra- 
tion. Mr. Palmer was a bishop and 
stake president in Cedar City and an 
author and historian as well. 

Writing in the reclamation era in 
Utah’s centennial year of 1947, Bishop 
Palmer recalled that a William Edwards 
had a full-day water right in a Para- 
gonah field. He subsequently acquired 
a piece of dry land a mile away and at- 
tempted to transfer his water right to 
the new field. 

A neighbor protested that he followed 
Edwards in use of the water and it would 
cost him an hour of his water simply to 
turn the flow back into a dry ditch and 
also that the dry ditch would soak up a 
lot of water. 

The dispute finally reached that great 
arbitrator of early Mormon history, the 
bishop’s court, which found that Ed- 
wards could not take the water from the 
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field in which it was allocated without 
injury and loss to all water users in 
the same canal. Edwards appealed to 
the high council court which affirmed the 
bishop’s court decision. Years later the 
dispute was taken to the civil county 
court which again affirmed the decision 
of the pioneer bishop’s court. 

Thus, the early bishops of the church 
can be said to have laid down many of 
the precepts on which our present water 
laws are based. 

One hundred years of progress is be- 
ing commemorated in St. George this 
week and, along with many other credits, 
rapid advances toward the solution of 
the water problem are to be noted—from 
the original St. George Rio Virgin Canal 
to the present-day Dixie project. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has now 
completed plans for the multipurpose 
Dixie project which would provide sup- 
plemental irrigation water to 9,445 acres 
of presently developed land and provide 
a full water supply for 11,615 acres of 
new land. 

The city of St. George would be pro- 
vided with 5,000 acre-feet of water an- 
nually for domestic purposes from the 
Virgin City Reservoir. Construction of 
the three powerplants as a part of the 
project plan would produce about 44,- 
500,000 kilowatt-hours of firm electric 
energy and about 1,900,000 kilowatt- 
hours of secondary energy for sale an- 
nually. In addition, minor flood control 
benefits would result as would fish and 
wildlife and recreation benefits. 

The regional director’s proposed re- 
port on this potential project is now be- 
ing reviewed on an informal basis by 
the States of Utah, Arizona, and Nevada; 
field offices of Federal agencies, and 
other affected local interests. Following 
consideration of comments resulting 
from these reviews, the regional direc- 
tor will submit his final report to the 
Commissioner of Reclamation here in 
Washington for further processing as 
required by law and interagency agree- 
ment. 

I have an abiding concern and sensi- 
tive interest in the water problems of 
the Dixie Mission and look forward to 
the privilege of guiding the authorizing 
legislation for the Dixie project through 
the House of Representatives next year. 
This would be a satisfying contribution 
to the memory of those valiant and dedi- 
cated Mormon pioneers who by the sweat 
of their brow established the community 
of St. George and left a noble heritage 
of unmistakable fame. 





National Lottery of the Dominican 
Republic 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
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the national lottery of the Dominican 
Republic. This small nation derives 
great benefit from its recognition of the 
fact that people like to gamble. 

In 1960, the gross receipts of the 
Dominican national lottery came to $32 
million. The Government’s income, 
some $7 million, was not earmarked for 
any specific purposes but was rather ap- 
plied to the general fund of the treas- 
ury. 

There are only 3 million people in the 
Dominican Republic, which means that 
the average personal expenditure on the 
national lottery was about $10. Per 
capita income in the Dominican Repub- 
lic is approximately $300. If Americans 
spent a similar share of their income on 
a national lottery, the gross receipts of 
such a lottery would be well in excess of 
$10 billion a year. When will we wake 
up to this financial wisdom? 





Minshall Again Brings Traveling Office 
to District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 7 years, it has been my privilege and 
honor to represent the people of the 23d 
Congressional District of Ohio in the 
Congress of the United States. As a 
Representative of this outstanding dis- 
trict, I have considered it my duty not 
only to be well informed of the opinions 
of the people through personal contact 
and use of opinion polls, but also to be 
of the greatest possible service to per- 
sons having problems dealing with Fed- 
eral agencies and departments. To help 
accomplish this, I maintain on a year- 
round basis a congressional office in room 
525 of the Federal Building in downtown 
Cleveland where I can meet with people 
personally during trips back to the dis- 
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trict when my official duties permit. 
While I am in Washington, a competent 
staff is in charge of the Cleveland office. 

A further service to the people of the 
23d District is my “Washington Report” 
which, in newsletter form, periodically 
presents a concise accounting of events 
and opinions on Capitol Hill. 

During my service in the Congress, I 
have considered it of primary impor- 
tance to be present at the Capitol when- 
ever Congress is in session in order to 
participate in committee work and to 
vote on important legislation. This year 
with Congress in nearly continuous ses- 
sion, I have not been able with interven- 
ing committee work to return to Cleve- 
land as much as I should have liked. 
Therefore, in accordance with the prac- 
tice I initiated 7 years ago, I am bring- 
ing a traveling office to the various com- 
munities in the 23d District. This 
method of meeting with the public has 
been tremendously popular and it gives 
me a wonderful opportunity to discuss 
and learn at first hand the opinions and 
individual needs of the people. 

With the understanding that Congress 
will not be in session during the early 
part of December, I will again this year 
from December 4 through December 8 
follow the same procedure and have a 
series of conference meetings so that 
every resident of this suburban district 
can conveniently meet with me. These 
are not group meetings but office con- 
ferences for the individuals which will 
enable them to discuss their views and 
problems personally. No appointments 
are necessary and I urge individuals to 
meet with me on the date and at the 
place most convenient. Every resident 
of the 23d District is cordially invited 
to talk over problems of national con- 
cern, to discuss personal problems they 
might have with the Federal Govern- 
ment, or just to chat and get better ac- 
quainted. The knowledge thus obtained 
will better enable me to represent the 
residents of the 23d District in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

I am most appreciative of the fine co- 
operation of the many officials who have 
made these meeting places available as 
an aid in rendering this public service. 

Following is the schedule for these 
office conferences: 








Community Location Date Time (p.m.) 
Bay Village, Westlake--................-- Bey. View City Hall, 350 Dover | Monday, Dec, 4.-..- 2 to 4:30. 
enter Rd. 
EE cctaidcsceboasiaeakekereees Lakewood City Hall, 12650 De- |_..-. ie dna Swtd 6:30 to 9. 


troit Ave. 
Fairview Park, Rocky River, Parkview, 
Brookpark, River Edge, Linndale. 
North Olmsted, Olmsted Township, 
Olmsted Falls. Westview. 
Brecksville, Independence, Seven Hiils, 


Lorain A 


Fairview Park City Hall, 20785 


Tuesday, Dec, 5..... 2 to 4:30. 


ve, 

Ngo Olmsted City Hall, Dover |--..--. GB i iiarideincdcicd 6:30 to 9. 
ad, 

Brecksville Town Hall, 49 Public 


Wednesday, Dec, 6..| 2 to 4:30. 


Brooklyn Heights, Cuyahoga Heights, Square. 
Valley View. 

Berea, Middleburgh Heights, Strongs- | Berea City Hall, 47 East Bridge |....- GD jinn ciel emnihenti 6:30 to 9. 
ville, North Royalton, Parma Heights, St. 


Broadview Heights. 


Warrensville Heights, Warrensville | Warrensville Heights City Hall, | Thursday, Dec. 7...| 2 to 4:30. 

span Woodmere, Orange, North 4000 Warrensville Center Rd. 
andall. 

Shaker Heights, Beachwood, University | Shaker Heights City Hall, 3400 |..... Obs dtilse 6:30 to 9. 
Heights, Pepper Pike, Hunting Valley. Lee Rd. 

Bedford, Bedford Heights, Maple | Bedford City Hall, 30 South Park.| Friday, Dec. 8......| 2 to 4:30. 
Heights, Walton Hills, Oakwood, 
Glenwillow. 

Chagrin Falls, Moreland Hills, Bentley- | Chagrin Falls Village Hall, 21 |-.... SO ssinin eitniiip 6:30 to 9. 
ville, Solon. West Washington St. 
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What It Means To Be a Republican 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday, my colleague in the Senate, 
Francis Case; Congressmen E. Y. BERRY 
and Ben REIFeEt, of our State, and I were 
privileged to attend and address the 
South Dakota Young Republican Con- 
vention in Brookings, S. Dak. South 
Dakota is the home State of the national 
chairman of the Young Republican 
League and young republicanism plays 
a vital part in the political affairs of our 
great State which responds in practice to 
ea proud motto, “Under God the people 
rule.” 

Under leave of the Senate, therefore, 
I ask leave to have printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an address prepared 
for delivery to this convention by the 
newest Member of our congressional 
delegation, the very able Representative, 
Ben REIFEL, of Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF HoN. BEN REILFEL, REPUBLICAN, 
or Soutn Daxora, at SourH DakKoTA 
YounGe REPUBLICAN CONVENTION, DELEGA- 
TION LUNCHEON, 12 Noon, Saturpay, Avu- 
Gust 26, 1961, Brooxincs Country CLUB 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 

and gentlemen, just about a year ago I ap- 

peared briefly before you at Sioux Falls as a 

green candidate making his first venture into 

the arena of politics. 

Now I am back before you, still green, not 
too much of a politician but a little bit wiser, 
I hope, a good deal more fearful for the fu- 
ture of our country and a great deal more 
thankful for Republicans—especially Young 
Republicans. 

Out of that meeting a year ago came a new 
army of enthusiastic young workers for the 
Republican cause. And I want to say right 
now that, without your help, Kart, E.Y., and 
I might not be in Washington re ting 
you, and Archie Gubbrud might not have had 
the opportunity to bring good government 
back to the South Dakota statehouse. We 
all are indebted to you. 

I remember the way Young Republicans, 
including high school youngsters, came into 
my campaign headquarters in Aberdeen and 
offered to put up posters or run errands or 
do anything they could. I remember the 
way Young Republicans led the welcome for 
Nixon at the plowing contest and paraded 
in the rain for Archie at Sioux Falls. I re- 
member how they worked in our tents at the 
fairs, swelled the crowds at rallies, and hauled 
people to the polls on election day. 

The same thing was happening all over the 
country, and others tell me it is growing and 
picking up steam yet today. Young people’s 
rejection of the principle of the welfare state, 
the cradle-to-the-grave philosophy, the idea 
that Uncle Sam can spend your money for 
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you better than you can—this has been one 
of the few encouraging signs I have seen 
since going to Washington last January. 

And I think Kart and Francis and E.Y.— 
as well as that walking example of the na- 
tional resurgence of conservatism who will 
address you tomorrow, Senator JOHN TOWER, 
of Texas—will back me up when I say that 
the only thing you young people have in 
common with the national administration 
and its policies is that there’s a young man 
in the White House, too. And judging by 
the reception he is receiving around the 
country and even in his own party, he may 
not be there in 1965. 

Some of the lofty ideals I took to Washing- 
ton have become a bit shaken by what I 
found there in the past 8 months. And some 
of the high-sounding statements we heard 
last fall and in the early days of the adminis- 
tration have a hollow ring when compared 
with actual deeds. 

The American people were asked to make 
sacrifices in the name of their country. It 
appears that those sacrifices will fall most 
heavily on you young people in the form of 
higher taxes and less earning power in the 
future in order to finance foreign and domes- 
tic giveaway programs today. It appears that 
many of our young people will be called upon 
to take up arms, some of you for a second or 
third time, to face up to a Berlin crisis that 
might have been avoided had firm words 
been backed up by firm action in Laos and 
Cuba. 

“Ask not what your country can do for 
you” we were told. Uncle Sam will do it any- 
way, if all the welfare programs go through. 
He’ll pay your wages when you’re unem- 
ployed, pay you extra if you have children, 
pay your medical and hospital bills when 
you're sick, give you surplus food when you’re 
hungry, build you a house for hardly any- 
thing down and 35 years to pay, educate your 
children without Government controls, and 
pay you a pension when you're old. 

The only thing you have to worry about is 
getting buried when you die. And Khru- 
shchev has said he’ll take care of that. 

Our form of government was planned s0 
there would be separation of powers between 
the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches. Yet this administration offered us 
a farm bill that—before the Democrats them- 
selves changed it—would make Congress 
nothing more than a rubberstamp for pro- 
grams devised by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and handpicked advisory committees. 

Our Constitution says: “No money shall be 
drawn from the Treasury but in consequence 
of appropriations made by law.” Who is to 
make the appropriations? The Congress. 

Yet this administration offered us a foreign 
aid bill that would give State Department 
bureaucrats a free hand for 5 years to dip 
into the Federal Treasury in support of the 
development loan projects they created over- 
seas. Only once in 5 years would Congress 
be able to take a look at the program and 
say: “What are you doing with all that 
money? Where is it going and what results 
are we getting?” 

Again, Democrats in Congress themselves 
had to rise up against their own President 
and, in the House at least, we succeeded in 
knocking out such authority. 

On October 3, 1960, Candidate Kennedy 
said it is important to have a balanced 
budget. In 6 months in office the Demo- 
crats added more than 67,000 new employees 
to the Federal payroll. Due to massive Fed- 
eral spending last year’s Federal budget went 
from a prospective surplus to $3.9 billion in 
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the red. For the current fiscal year the ad- 
ministration officially predicts a deficit of 
over $5 billion. But it looks more like $7 
billion. Currently we are spending $1 mil- 
lion an hour more than we are taking in. 

We were told gently in the President's 
television address on the Berlin crisis that, 
due to increased defense needs, we might 
have to cut down on some domestic pro- 
grams. Congress agreed and we voted him 
every penny he wanted to step up our 
defenses. 

But to this day not one single request for 
new or expanded domestic programs has 
been withdrawn; in fact, the pace of the 
lobbying has been stepped up. And of the 
extra $10 billion he wants above Eisen- 
hower’s 1962 estimates, 44 percent is for non- 
military programs. 

These are the type of things that disturb 
me about the current administration in 
Washington. What a contrast to the kind 
of taxpayer-first, down-to-earth, fiscally re- 
sponsible government we have here in South 
Dakota under a well-grounded Republican 
Governor and a Republican-controlled leg- 
islature. 

That’s why it’s such a pleasure to attend 
a gathering like this today and have the 
realization that these things have not gone 
unnoticed by the youth of our State or 
country. 

Oftentimes we hear it said that the youth 
of today is going physically soft. The Presi- 
dent has even proposed a national program 
to get them to exercise. 

But I’m not half so worried about that 
as I am that we as a people are going morally 
soft—that we have forgotten what it is to 
do for ourselves those things that we can 
best do for ourselves, that we don’t have the 
gumption to stand up and oppose creeping 
socialism and the welfare state, that we're 
content to let ourselves be pushed around 
by little tyrants 90 miles off our shore and 
by a bigger tyrant whose sole aim is world 
domination for his atheistic, freedom-sup- 
pressing cause. 

I don’t think the people of South Dakota 
and particularly the youth of South Da- 
kota subscribe to that kind of softness. 
Maybe we're old fashioned and provincial 
and out of step to believe in an honest day’s 
pay for an honest day’s work, a State gov- 
ernment that pays as it goes, and freedom 
with justice and dignity for all, even if 
we have to fight for it. I don’t think so and 
I know you don’t. We have fought for 
those principles before and we are willing 
to do so again if necessary. 

That’s why the Republican Party is grow- 
ing each day in strength and vigor. 

These are the things Republicans stand 
for and believe in. 

With your help and the help of thousands 
like you we can make these things endure. 


Columbia Camp of United Spanish 
War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in September the surviving veterans of 
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the war with Spain will meet at Little 
Rock in Arkansas for the National En- 
campment of the United Spanish War 
Veterans. Columbia Camp in Chicago 
will be represented as always it has been 
since the commencement of the organi- 
zation Many, Many years ago. 

At one time Columbia Camp had a 
membership of many hundreds, includ- 
ing Col. James Hamilton Lewis, then 
U.S. Senator from the State of Illinois 
and one of the most brilliant, eloquent, 
and colorful statesmen in the history 
of the other body. 

I now look over the role of the past 
commanders of Columbia Camp. Of the 
49 who served as camp commanders, 
only 9 are left. The present commander, 
Charles Ziesenhenne, and Sam Black, 
the camp adjutant, have recently sent 
a letter to the members of the camp. I 
quote from this letter: 

Do you know that the average age of the 
members of Columbia Camp is 83 years and 
10 months? Our oldest member is Charles 
Graham, who was born February 7, 1868. 
Our youngest member is Barratt O’HARA 
who was born April 28, 1882. These figures 
were taken from the descriptive book which 
you signed when you became a member. 


It is a rare distinction to be numbered 
among the youngsters in Columbia 
Camp and among the oldsters in the 
Congress. 





The So-Called Compromise on the Han- 
ford Electric Powerplant Issue—A 
Challenge to the House of Representa- 
tives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. ZAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, August 28, I mailed the follow- 
ing letter and statement to each Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives re- 
garding the so-called compromise pro- 
posed by the proponents of the Hanford 
electric powerplant issue. 

The letter and statement are self-ex- 
planatory and reveal that the so-called 
compromise suggested by the supporters 
of the Hanford electric powerplant 
would be nothing less than complete ca- 
pitulation by the House of Representa- 
tives which has already rejected the proj- 
ect on three different occasions. 

The so-called compromise suggested 
by the proponents of the Hanford elec- 
tric powerplant is nothing more than 
the authorization of the project in a 
piecemeal manner. Therefore, this offer 
to compromise, if accepted, would 


amount to a complete surrender by the 
House to the will of the Senate. 
The letter and statement follow: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 28, 1961. 

DeEaR COLLEAGUE: There have been increas- 
ing reports that a so-called compromise will 
be offered in the AEC authorization confer- 
ence for the addition of one unit of 400,000 
kilowatts of electric-generating capacity at 
Hanford at a cost of $58 million. This pro- 
posal would, in effect, ask the House to con- 
sider a proposal which has been studied for 
approximately 1 week when the House has 
already expressed its opposition on three 
separate occasions to a proposal which had 
over 2 years of concentrated study. 

To understand more fully why such a con- 
cession would, in effect, be a complete 
capitulation on the part of the House, I have 
attached an explanation of the shortcomings 
of this proposal. 

Based on this analysis, I assure you that 
my position, which is in accordance with the 
instructions given to me as a member of the 
conference by the vote in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, will remain unchanged. I look 
upon any attempt to the Senate to restore 
the Hanford project in full or in part as a 
challenge of the sovereignty of the House. 
I feel confident that if it is necessary to come 
back to the House for further instructions 
the vote against Hanford will be even larger 
than before. 

Any further delay in completing action on 
the AEC authorization bill will hold up 
legislation important to the national welfare 
and to individual constituencies. If such 
delay continues, the Senate will have to take 
full responsibility. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT. 


No REASONABLE COMPROMISE ON HANFORD— 
Just COMPLETE CAPITULATION 

A careful examination of the proposal to 
construct 400,000 rather than 800,000 kilo- 
watts of generating capacity at Hanford 
clearly reveals that the proposal is not rea- 
sonable and in no way negates the basic 
premises made in the separate statement 
attached to the Joint Committee report on 
the AEC authorization bill and the position 
previously taken by the House of Representa- 
tives on three separate votes. 

The following points indicate the weak- 
nesses of such an offer of compromise: 

1. The most significant point is that au- 
thorizing the 400,000-kilowatt facility at a 
cost of about $58 million would be grant- 
ing the Hanford proposal on the installment 
plan. If authorization is granted to con- 
struct a facility to utilize half the steam, 
regardless of cost to the Nation’s taxpayers, 
it would be almost impossible to prevent 
the Government from going the next step 
next year in authorizing the addition of an- 
other 400,000-kilowatt facility. 

2. The construction of a 400,000-kilowatt 
facility would still have the effect of putting 
the AEC in the power business on a very 
large scale, even though this power sup- 
posedly would be used exclusively at the 
Hanford station. 

3. The economic feasibility studies of add- 
ing 800,000 kilowatts of power to Hanford 
reveal the proposal to be rather question- 
able, to say the least, based on the most 
optimistic assumptions which could be made. 
Since the estimated cost of installing one 
generating unit to Hanford is approximately 
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$10.5 million more than half the cost of the 
two units, an economic study of this pro- 
posal would reveal it to be very unfeasible. 

4. The construction of such a unit would 
have the effect of releasing 400,000 kilowatts 
of firm power—previously supplied to Han- 
ford—into the Bonneville system. This 
quantity of power would add to the present 
surplus and could be used by BPA to justify 
further the proposed Bonneville-California 
intertie as the first leg of an all-Federal giant 
power grid. 

5. The construction of such a facility 
would not make Hanford self-sufficient in 
terms of power because BPA would still be 
required to tie into the installation to supply 
standby power to meet the needs of Han- 
ford during those periods when the reactor 
would be shut down for any reason. 

6. Every one of the 10 compelling reasons 
listed in the separate statement as to why 
the 800,000-kilowatt facility should not be 
constructed at Hanford would continue to 
be applicable. It would only be a question 
of the degree of applicability. 

On three different occasions the House of 
Representatives has opposed the Hanford 
power project. What have been spoken of 
as compromises are nothing more than the 
authorization of the Hanford project in a 
piecemeal manner. This, therefore, would 
not be compromise but complete surrender 
to the will of the Senate. 





Irish Hospitals’ Trust Sweepstakes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 28, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the Irish hospitals’ trust sweepstakes. 
This public enterprise, although not in a 
strict sense a national lottery, probably 
has more repercussions in the United 
States than any other foreign gambling 
operation. ‘The Irish sweepstakes not 
only benefits the Irish hospitals, but it 
sheds a little light on American gambling 
proclivities as well. 

In 1960, the gross receipts of the Irish 
sweepstakes totaled better than $47 mil- 
lion. The profits accruing to the Irish 
hospitals exceeded $11 million in that 
year. 

It is all well and good that the Irish 
hospitals benefit from the natural urge 
to gamble, but why is it necessary that 
they benefit from the failure of the 
American Government to realize that 
Americans like to gamble? Do we have 
such a favorable balance of payments 
that we can afford to encourage the 
flight of gambling dollars to foreign 
shores? Or is this a price that the hypo- 
crites are more than willing to pay in 
order to be able to continue to impose 
their will on the majority? 
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SENATE 


Tuespay, Auaust 29, 1961 


The Senate met at 9 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by Hon. LEE METCALF, 
a Senator from the State of Montana. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, in the midst of the 
tasks committed to our hands for this 
day, we pray— 

For strength to leave unsaid the bitter 
word, 
The power to say the kind one and for- 


give 

All that is said or done by thoughtless 
men, 

The courage to go on, and try again, 

When hopes have failed—The patience, 
Lord, to wait 

And the wisdom to see clearly and to 


cling 
To simple truths, though fame and glory 


dim, 
The faith to make a dream a living thing, 
A gentleness of soul, a spirit meek, 
A nobler life—These are the things we 
seek. 


So that, in our private dealing, and in 
the ministry of public affairs, we fail not 
man nor Thee. Amen. 





DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 

letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 29, 1961. 

To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Lez Mercatr, a Senator from 
the State of Montana, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 


Mr. METCALF thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BIBLE, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Monday, August 28, 
1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 1653) to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to prohibit travel 
or transportation in commerce in aid of 
racketeering enterprises, disagreed to by 
the Senate; agreed to the conference 
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asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. CELLER, Mr. Ropino, Mr. RoGErs 
of Colorado, Mr. McCuttocn, and Mr. 
MILLER of New York were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 8181. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a National Fisheries Center and 
Aquarium in the District of Columbia and 
to provide for its operation; and 

H.R. 8466. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a railroad siding in the vicinity 
of Taylor Street NE., District of Columbia. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature 
to the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro tem- 
pore: 

S. 880. An act to amend section 216 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
accept gifts and bequests of personal prop- 
erty for the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy; 

5.1908. An act to provide for a national 
hog cholera eradication program; 

8.2268. An act to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to provide for the ap- 
plication of Federal criminal law to cer- 
tain events occurring on board aircraft in 
air commerce; 

H.R. 1022. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to provide for 
lease and transfer of tobacco acreage allot- 
ments; 

H.R. 5179. An act for the relief of the U.S. 
Display Corp.; 

ELR. 6244. An act for the relief of cer- 
tain members and former members of the 
uniformed services erroneously in receipt of 
family separation allowances; and 

H.R. 6453. An act for the relief of Earl 
Gupton. 





HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 8181) to authorize the 
construction of a National Fisheries Cen- 
ter and Aquarium in the District of Co- 
lumbia and to provide for its operation 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Public Works. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. BrsLe, and by 
unanimous consent, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. DirKsEN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today to con- 
sider certain noncontroversial nomina- 
tions, private immigration bills, and pri- 
vate claims bills. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee and the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations were authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 
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COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SES- 
SION OF THE SENATE TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the special 
subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary considering S. 1447 be author- 
ized to sit during the session of the 
Senate tomorrow. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, under the 
rule, there will be the usual morning 
hour for the transaction of routine busi- 
ness. I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business, to consider 
the nominations on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting several nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

James J. Moos, of Illinois, to be US. 
marshal for the southern district of Illinois; 
and 

James B. Parsons, of Illinois, to be US. 
district judge for the northern district of 
Illinois. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

William F. Smith, of New Jersey, to be 
US. circuit judge for the third circuit; 

Michael H. Sheridan, of Pennsylvania, to 
be US. district judge for the middle district 
of Pennsylvania; 

Luther L. Bohanon, of Oklahoma, to be 
US. district judge for the northern, eastern, 
and western districts of Oklahoma; 

Bernard T. Moynahan, Jr., of Kentucky, 
to be US. attorney for the eastern district 
of Kentucky; 

William E. Scent, of Kentucky, to be U.S. 
attorney for the western district of 
Kentucky; 

Archie Craft, of Kentucky, to be US. 
marshal for the eastern district of Kentucky; 

Joseph V. Conley, of Rhode Island, to be 
U.S. marshal for the district of Rhode Island; 
and 

James E. Luckie, of Georgia, to be U.S. 
marshal for the southern district of Georgia. 
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By Mr. LONG of Missouri, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Floyd R. Gibson, of Missouri, to be U.S. 
district judge for the western district of 
Missouri. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further reports of 
committees, the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar will be stated. 





THE COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast Guard. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that these nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate resume the considera- 
tion of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as 
indicated: 


REPORT ON IMPROVEMENT OF FACILITIES AT 
PaciFic MISSILE RANGE 


A letter from the Administrator, Nation- 
al Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the proposed improvement of facilities at 
the Pacific Missile Range; to the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 


DISCHARGE OF Minors WHO ENLIST IN THE 
Nava SERVICE OR Coast GUARD WITHOUT 
CONSENT OF PARENTS 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 

lation to provide for the discharge of minors 

who enlist in the naval service or the Coast 

Guard without consent of parents or guard- 

ian (with an accompanying paper); to the 

Committee on Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CopE, RELATING TO CREDITING OF CERTAIN 
SERVICE 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 

lation to amend title 10, United States Code, 

to authorize the crediting of certain service 
for the purpose of voluntary retirement 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on Armed Services. 


Proposep DONATION OF CERTAIN SURPLUS 
EQUIPMENT TO CITY OF BREMERTON, WASH. 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy (Installations and Logistics), re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on the proposed 
donation of certain surplus obsolete pon- 
toons to the city of Bremerton, Wash.; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 
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REPORT ON REVIEW OF CERTAIN ACTIVITIES OF 
GOVERNMENT OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a@ report on the review of certain ac- 
tivities of the government of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, fiscal year 1960 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 


SATISFACTION OF CERTAIN CLAIMS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for the satisfaction of 
claims arising out of scrip, lieu selection, and 
similar rights (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 
Act 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Trading With the Enemy Act, as 
amended (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
Act oF 1946, RELATING TO TRAVEL EXPENSES 
OF CERTAIN OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, relating to travel expenses of ci- 
vilian officers and employees assigned to duty 
posts outside the continental United States 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 476. A bill to establish the Point Reyes 
National Seashore in the State of California, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 807). 

By Mr. METCALF, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2132. A bill to approve the revised June 
1957 reclassification of land of the Fort Shaw 
division of the Sun River project, Montana, 
and to authorize the modification of the re- 
payment contract with Fort Shaw Irrigation 
District (Rept. No. 808). 

By Mr. BIBLE (for Mr. ANDERSON), from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, with an amendment: 

S. 2422. A bill to establish the White House 
as a national monument (Rept. No. 809). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.235. A bill for the relief of Evagelos 
Mablekos (Rept. No. 810); 

S. 2070. A bill for the relief of Kabalan 
Farris (Rept. No. 811); 

H.R. 1337. An act for the relief of Amelia 
Andreoli D’Attorre (Rept. No. 812); 

H.R. 2111. An act for the relief of Benja- 
min Schoenfeld (Rept. No. 813); 

H.R. 5054. An act for the relief of Wolfgang 
Stresemann (Rept. No. 814); 

H.R. 5180. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ferenc Domjan and others (Rept. No. 815); 

H.R. 53821. An act for the relief of Ameri- 
can President Lines, Ltd., Nitto Shosen Co., 
Ltd., and Koninklijke Java-China-Paket- 
vaart Lijnen N.V. (Royal Interocean Lines) 
(Rept. No. 816); 

H.R. 5647. An act for the relief of David C. 
Thomas, Robert W. Barber, Milton A. Chace, 
and Richard F. Turner (Rept. No. 817); and 

H.R. 7707. An act for the relief of Andrew 
Telesfor Kostanecki (Rept. No. 818). 
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By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1537. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Renee 
Deri (Rept. No. 819). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments. 

S. 1846. A bill for the relief of Pedro A. 
Generao and Teodora Flores Generao (Rept. 
No. 820). 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 4639. An act for the relief of Rear 
Adm. Carl H. Cotter (Rept. No. 821). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1762. A bill to regulate the practice of 
physical therapy in the District of Columbia 
(Rept. No. 823). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. 2321. A bill to encourage and aid the 
development of reconstructive medicine and 
surgery and the development of medico- 
surgical research by authorizing the licens- 
ing of tissue banks in the District of Colum- 
bia, by facilitating antemortem and post- 
mortem donations of human tissue for tissue 
bank purposes, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 824). 

By Mr. HARTKE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 7265. An act to amend the code of 
law for the District of Columbia so as to 
provide a new basis for determining certain 
marital property rights, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 822). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 2236. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to employ aliens in a scien- 
tific or technical capacity (Rept. No. 825); 

H.R. 206. An act to facilitate administra- 
tion of the fishery loan fund established by 
section 4 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 
1956, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 826) ; 

H.R. 2429. An act to prohibit destruction 
of, or injury to, certain property moving in 
interstate or foreign commerce, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 827); 

H.R. 3159. An act to permit certain for- 
eign-flag vessels to land their catches of fish 
in the Virgin Islands in certain circum- 
stances, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
828); 

H.R. 3296. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to nominate citizens of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands to 
be cadets at the U.S. Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy (Rept. No. 829); and 

H.R. 3788. An act to provide for the trans- 
fer of the U.S. vessel Alaska to the State of 
California for the use and benefit of the de- 
partment of fish and game of such State 
(Rept. No. 830). 

By Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, without 
amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 39. Concurrent resolution to 
print three thousand copies of a compilation 
of the hearings, reports, and committee 
prints of the Subcommittee on National Pol- 
icy Machinery (Rept. No. 832). 





REPORT ENTITLED “THE INSUR- 
ANCE INDUSTRY”—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
(S. REPT. NO. 831) 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary I 
file a report entitled “The Insurance 
Industry,” pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 52, 87th Congress, together with 
the individual views of the Senator from 
Illinois Mr. [DirKsEN] and the Senator 
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from Nebraska {Mr. Hruska], the indi- 
vidual views of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WitEy] and the individual 
views of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Ervin]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port together with the individual views 
be printed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the report will 
be received and printed, as requested by 
the Senator from Tennessee. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request): 

S. 2479. A bill to provide for the satisfac- 
tion of claims arising out of scrip, lieu se- 
lection, and similar rights; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 2480. A bill to provide for the distribu- 
tion of motor-vehicle tires, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. KERR (for himself and Mr. 
Brinces) (by request) : 

S. 2481. A bill to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration Au- 
thorization Act for the fiscal year 1962; to 
the Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 2482. A bill for the relief of Ronald 

Whiting; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. DODD: 

S. 2483. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 2, 1957, relating to the settlement 
of certain inequitable losses in pay suffered 
by commissioned officers under emergency 
economy legislation; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 





SETTLEMENT OF CERTAIN IN- 
EQUITABLE LOSSES IN PAY 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the act of September 2, 1957, 
relating to the settlement of certain in- 
equitable losses in pay suffered by com- 
missioned officers under emergency econ- 
omy legislation. 

Under the act of September 2, 1957, 
Public Law 85-255, commissioned officers 
of the uniformed services finally received, 
after 25 years or more, the increased pay 
to which they were entitled when ad- 
vanced in rank during the period 
1932-34. 

Notwithstanding the pay was earned 
over 25 years ago, the Treasury Depart- 
ment required the Comptroller General 
to deduct 18 percent withholding tax in 
the case of every living officer. In a 
Treasury Department ruling published as 
Revised Rule 58-443, the Internal Reve- 
nue Service admitted that the money 
paid under Public Law 255 “qualifies as 
back pay” as remuneration received by 
a Federal employee. 

The bill which I introduce today 
would simply make effective as a practi- 
cal matter the Treasury Department rul- 
ing. For example, in the case of Rear 
Adm. R. E. Bakenhus, he was admitted- 
ly due back pay in the total sum of 
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$3,450.60. When he applied for payment 
under Public Law 255, all he actually re- 
ceived was $2,850.45. The Comptroller 
General deducted $590.01 as withholding 
tax. If he had been paid in 1932-34, he 
would have been liable for little or no in- 
come tax whatever. 

Had this situation been realized and 
foreseeable, of course, Congress would 
have prevented it when Public Law 255 
was enacted by including language sim- 
ilar to this bill. 

There should be no objection to this 
correctional bill. It would not apply to 
widows of officers as the Comptroller 
General did not deduct a withholding 
tax in their cases when payments were 
finally made under Public Law 255. 

It is estimated that since 2,381 officers 
were compensated under Public Law 255, 
and that at least 20 percent are now de- 
ceased, this bill would allow the remain- 
ing living officers, about 1,900 in number, 
to receive the tax withheld from them. 
This bill would at last end the injustice 
which arose more than 25 years ago. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2483) to amend the act 
of September 2, 1957, relating to the 
settlement of certain inequitable losses 
in pay suffered by commissioned officers 
under emergency economy legislation, in- 
troduced by Mr. Dopp, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 





AMENDMENT OF TITLE V OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT OF 1949—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit amendments, intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the bill (H.R. 2010) to 
amend title V of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendments be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendments will be received, 
printed, and lie on the table; and, with- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
printed in the REecorp. 

The amendments are as follows: 


On page 2, line 7, after the term “working 
conditions,” add the words “and other terms 
and conditions of employment.” 

On page 2, line 8, after the term “foreign 
workers,” add the following: 

“For the purposes of this section the term 
‘other terms and conditions of employment 
comparable to those offered foreign workers’ 
includes only: 

“workmen’s compensation or insurance 
against occupational hazards reasonably 
comparable to those afforded Mexican work- 
ers. 

“guarantee of the opportunity to work dur- 
ing at least three-quarters of the workdays 
in the agreed term of employment. 

“provision of basic subsistence when the 
opportunity to work is not available for ex- 
tended periods. 

“provision of transportation (for the 
worker only) from place of recruitment and 
return, or provision of reimbursement for 
such cost in the ratio that the number of 
weeks worked bears to the total agreed term 
of employment and not to exceed a maximum 
of $3 per week of employment.” 
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AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION—CHANGE OF CON- 
FEREE 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that in the list of 
Senate conferees appointed to serve as 
to H.R. 7576, the Atomic Energy au- 
thorization bill, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] be substituted for the 
Senator from New Mexico’ I[Mr. 
ANDERSON]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 





BILL PLACED ON CALENDAR 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (H.R. 
8466) to authorize the construction of a 
railroad siding in the vicinity of Taylor 
Street NE., District of Columbia, be 
placed on the calendar. A similar bill 
has been ordered reported by the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and 
the report will be filed within the next 
few days. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The bill (H.R. 8466) to authorize the 
construction of a railroad siding in the 
vicinity of Taylor Street NE., District 
of Columbia, was read twice by its title, 
and placed on the calendar. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. CARROLL: 

Address delivered recently by Secretary of 
Labor Arthur J. Goldberg before the Na- 
tional Convention of Hadassah, at Denver, 
Colo. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

Address entitled “The Need for American 
Salesmanship in a Dynamic World,” deliv- 
ered by Hon. CHaRLEs McC. MatTuias, JR., a 
Representative in Congress from the Sixth 
District of Maryland, before the Elks State 
convention, at Hagerstown, Md., on August 
26, 1961. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Suggestions by him relating to expansion 

of research by the dairy industry. 
By Mr. METCALF: 

Article entitled “Let’s Stop the Ladies 
From Joining the Ladies,” written by Sen- 
ator MAuRINE B. NEUBERGER and published 
in the September 1961 issue of McCall’s mag- 
azine. 





UAW-AMERICAN MOTORS PROFIT- 
SHARING CONTRACT MAKES LA- 
BOR-MANAGEMENT HISTORY 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, the 
long-term profit-sharing contract agreed 
to in principle by the United Auto 
Workers and the American Motors Corp. 
is a landmark in labor-management his- 
tory. As a means of giving workers a 
stake in their companies, profit sharing 
has a long and noble history. A num- 
ber of outstanding Wisconsin firms, in- 
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cluding the Milwaukee Journal Co. and 
the Nunn-Bush Co., to name just two in 
my own State, have had profit-sharing 
programs for many years. They have 
operated with conspicuous success, to 
the mutual satisfaction of both labor and 
management. 

In the light of Wisconsin’s happy ex- 
periences with such plans in the past, 
it is most fitting that this agreement in 
the automobile industry should include 
the American Motors Corp., whose main 
plants are located in Kenosha and Mil- 
waukee. The men and women who work 
in these factories will benefit in years 
to come from the growth and revenues of 
their company. Their pride of achieve- 
ment in jobs well done will earn specific 
rewards, as quality workmanship and 
other results of good labor practices 
bring higher profits to the firm. 

The tentative agreement, which has 
been achieved after careful, constructive 
negotiations and without the threat of 
strike, reflects great credit on the imagi- 
native leaders of the two organizations, 
Mr. Walter Reuther, of the United Auto 
Workers, and Mr. George Romney, of 
American Motors. The great stature of 
both men in their fields is shown to be 
fully justified by this precedent-making 
agreement. 

In an editorial commenting favorably 
on the new contract, the New York 
Times yesterday stated that the agree- 
ment “brings profit sharing into greater 
prominence as a possible mode of worker 
compensation than it has been for many 
years.” 

The editorial also recalls that profit 
sharing traditionally was urged more 
by management than by labor. Thus, 
the fact that in this case the union took 
the initiative in urging such a program 
makes this agreement all the more sig- 
nificant. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the New York Times, an 
article from the New York Times of 
August 27, and the text of the UAW- 
American Motors statement, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial, 
the article, and the statement were or- 
dered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 


Prorit SHARING IN DETROIT 


Walter P. Reuther’s imaginative leadership 
of the United Automobile Workers appears 
to have achieved a significant breakthrough 
for his profit-sharing ideas. The tentative 
agreement on this issue between the union 
and the American Motors Corp. brings profit 
sharing into greater prominence as a pos- 
sible mode of worker compensation than it 
has been for many years. Most immediately, 
of course, this agreement creates pressure 
on the Big Three automobile companies to 
alter their opposition and agree to some simi- 
lar scheme for their own workers. And if 
General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler do accept 
profit-sharing proposals in their new con- 
tracts, major precedents will have been set 
that could affect many other union-man- 
agement negotiations. 

There has been a curious reversal of roles 
on the issue of profit sharing in this latest 
chapter of its history. Traditionally, it was 
employers who urged profit-sharing schemes 
upon their workers. The unions viewed 
such ideas with suspicion, sometimes re- 
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garding them even as ingenious antiunion 
devices. When the idea of profit sharing was 
born a century or so ago, it was advanced 
by the Christian Socialists in England and 
France, who saw in it a counter to the 
Marxists’ advocacy of class struggle and pro- 
letarian dictatorship. 

Thus profit sharing by workers who have 
won it from major corporations in a union 
contract will be a rather new industrial 
phenomenon if Mr. Reuther wins his current 
battle. But there is abundant past experi- 
ence with profit-sharing schemes, many of 
which have been tried and found wanting. 
On the other hand, the Eastman Kodak Co.’s 
wage dividend plan has been kept voluntarily 
in existence since 1912, and recently dis- 
tributed a record $48 million to the com- 
pany’s employees, an average of more than 
$1,000 a worker. Obviously profit-sharing 
plans are much more attractive in a period 
when there are profits than when there are 
none. Proponents of these plans argue 
usually that their very existence gives work- 
ers an interest in helping to assure profits 
which goes far beyond the stimulus pro- 
vided by conventional wages. The Nation 
may soon have a chance to see in practice 
whether this argument holds in the auto 
industry. 





AMERICAN Motors AND UAW AGREE To SHARE 
PROFITS——-ACCORD REACHED IN PRINCIPLE ON 
PROVISIONS FOR A NEW 3-YEAR CONTRACT— 
OTHER CLAUSES LIBERAL—COMPANY Bows 
ON AN ANNUAL IMPROVEMENT INCREASE AND 
CostT-oOF-LIVING RISE 


(By Damon Stetson) 


Detro!rT, August 26.—The American Motors 
Corp. and the United Automobile Workers 
reached agreement in principle today on a 
profit-sharing plan new in the automobile 
industry. 

The accord on provisions to be included 
in a new 3-year contract was announced 
jointly by Edward L. Cushman, American 
Motors vice president, and Walter P. Reuther, 
union president. 

The agreement also provides for continua- 
tion of annual improvement-factor wage in- 
creases, expected to average close to 7 cents 
an hour a year, and continuation of the 
present cost-of-living formula. 

The company had originally sought to 
eliminate these features from the new 
contract. 

Even without the profit-sharing features, 
the tentative agreement provides for sub- 
stantially greater improvements that were 
contained in economic offers made earlier 
this week by the General Motors Corp., the 
Ford Motor Co., and the Chrysler Corp. 


PROFITS SHOW DECLINE 


Mr. Reuther is expected to turn to these 
companies now in an effort to obtain higher 
benefits than they have so far proposed. 

All three, however, have indicated an aver- 
sion to any profit-sharing approach. Their 
contracts, covering a total of about 490,000 
workers, expire next Thursday. 

The American Motors contract, covering 
23,000 workers, expires September 6. 

Under terms of the American Motors 
profit-sharing plan, which the company pre- 
fers to call progress sharing, 10 percent of 
the profits before taxes, after deduction of 
10 percent of the stockholders’ equity, will 
be made available for workers in either cash 
or benefits. 

In the company’s last fiscal year this would 
have amounted to about $360 per worker, 
but the company’s profits this year are run- 
ning considerably behind those of the 1960 
fiscal year. 

Besides the 10 percent that goes into a 
progress-sharing fund, an additional 5 per- 
cent would be made available to employees 
in American Motors stock that has already 
been authorized. 
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Here is the way the new plan would work 
on the basis of the company’s profits during 
its last fiscal year, which ended September 
30, 1960. 

In that year the company earned $105 
million in profits before taxes. From this, 
10 percent of stockholders’ equity, or $22 
million, is deducted, leaving $83 million. 

The amount available in cash or benefits 
for the progress-sharing fund is 10 percent 
of this sum, or $8,300,000. In addition, 5 per- 
cent, or $4,150,000, would then be made 
available to employees in the form of stock. 

In the current fiscal year the earnings of 
American Motors have been at a lower rate. 
For the 9 months ended June 30, the com- 
pany earned $45,301,762 before taxes. 

The agreement would also increase the 
weekly guarantee of supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits, combined with unemploy- 
ment compensation, to 62 percent of gross 
pay plus $1.50 for each dependent up to 
four dependents. The weekly maximum of 
the supplementary benefit would be $40 per 
week. 

These supplementary benefits in the past 
have, in combination with unemployment 
compensation, given a laid-off worker the 
equivalent of 65 percent of take-home rather 
than 62 percent of gross pay, as in the new 
pact. 

The agreement would also provide a 65- 
percent benefit for short workweeks that are 
scheduled as such for production purposes 
by the company. Duration of benefits would 
be increased to a possible maximum of 52 
weeks. Supplementary unemployment only 
would be paid after the expiration of unem- 
ployment compensation payments. 

Special short workweek benefit, better 
than the Big Three offered, was also included 
in the new agreement. Under this arrange- 
ment workers would get benefits equivalent 
to one-half the base hourly rate of pay for 
each hour by which the amount of work or 
pay available to the worker fall short of 40 
hours. 

Thus, if a worker was employed for only 32 
hours in a given week, he would receive his 
regular pay plus half pay for 8 hours. Work- 
ers in the auto industry average $2.84 an 
hour, according to the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Other provisions of the contract include: 

A “clear, unchangeable management rights 
clause.” 

Liberalization of pensions, so that an em- 
ployee retiring after January 1, 1962, would 
receive retirement benefits computed on 
the basis of $2.80 multiplied by his credited 
years of service. 

Improved benefits for early retirement and 
permanent disability. 

Option for employees to convert their pen- 
sion rights to enable a surviving husband or 
wife to receive benefits on an actuarially re- 
duced basis. 


INCREASE IN INSURANCE 


A better hospital-medical insurance pro- 
gram in which the portion of costs now borne 
by employees would be financed out of the 
new progress-sharing fund instead of being 
deducted from the workers’ weekly earnings. 
This was a feature that Mr. Reuther had 
stressed particularly in advance of negotia- 
tions. The plan also includes payment of 
one-half the cost of hospital-medical cov- 
erage for present and future retirees. 

Increase from $5,000 to $9,000 in the life 
insurance maximum, and in weekly benefit 
for accidents from $45.50 to $100. 

Moving allowances for workers who are 
transferred from a plant in one city to a 
facility in another. 

Transfer of $3 million in surplus from the 
joint insurance fund to the newly created 
progress-sharing fund. 

Mr. Reuther and Mr. Cushman said that 
they were at the halfway mark in reaching 
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total agreement, pointing out that techni- 
cians were working on the precise language 
of the final contract. 

They emphasized that final approval was 
contingent on securing agreement with 
respect to local plant working conditions. 
The national economic agreement is also 
subject to ratification of members of union 
locals dealing with American Motors. 

The portions of the pact relating to the 
stock aspects of the progress-sharing plan 
must be approved by the company’s board 
of directors and stockholders. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 27, 1961] 
UNION-AMERICAN Motors STATEMENT 


Derrorr, August 26.—Negotiators for 
American Motors Corp. and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers reached agreement in prin- 
ciple today on a national economic agreement 
highlighted by a pioneering “progress-shar- 
ing plan” subject to reaching mutually 
agreed on contract changes in plant work- 
ing practices and procedures. 

Walter P. Reuther, UAW president, and 
Edward L. Cushman, American Motors vice 
president, said the key elements are: 

1. A historic progress-sharing plan that 
makes available in cash or benefits 10 percent 
of profits before taxes, after deduction of 10 
percent of the stockholders’ equity, plus an 
additional 5 percent to be made available to 
employees in American Motors stock already 
authorized. Voting rights for such stock 
are to be permanently vested in trustees 
selected by the company’s board of directors. 

2. Continuation of the annual improve- 
ment factor wage increase of 6 cents or 214 
percent of base wages for each year of a 
3-year contract. 

3. Continuation of the present cost-of- 
living wage formula with 12 cents of the 17- 
cent float factored into basic wage rates. 

4. Transfer of $3 million surplus from the 
joint insurance fund to the newly created 
progress-sharing fund. 

5. A clear, unchangeable management 
rights clause. 

6. Continuation of present employee ben- 
efit programs from a company fixed-cost 
standpoint, with the following liberalized 
benefits financed from the progress-sharing 
fund: 

PENSIONS 


(a) for employees retiring after January 1, 
1962, liberalized retirement benefits will be 
computed on the basis of $2.80 multiplied by 
credited years. 

(b) benefits for early retirement and per- 
manent disability have been improved. 

(c) employees will have the option of con- 
verting their pension rights to enable a sur- 
viving husband or wife to receive benefits on 
an actuarially reduced basis. 


SUPPLEMENTARY UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


The weekly rate is raised to 62 percent 
of gross pay plus $1.50 per dependent up to 
four dependents with a maximum of $40 
per week. A 65-percent benefit will be paid 
for short workweeks which are scheduled 
as such for production purposes by the com- 
pany. Duration is increased to a possible 
maximum of 52 weeks. Supplementary un- 
employment benefit payments only will be 
made after expiration of unemployment 
compensation payments. 


SHORT WORKWEEK BENEFITS 


Short workweek benefits of one-half the 
base hourly rate for each hour by which 
the amount of work or pay available to the 
worker falls short of 40 hours, if there is no 
employee responsibility for his short work- 
week, 

INSURANCE 

An improved hospital-medical insurance 
program under which the portion of cost 
now borne by employees will be financed out 
of the new progress-sharing fund instead 
of being deducted from the workers’ weekly 
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earnings. The plan will also include pay- 
ment of one-half the cost of hospital-medi- 
cal coverage for present and future retirees. 

The life insurance maximum will be in- 
creased from $5,000 to $9,000, and the maxi- 
mum sickness and accident weekly benefit 
increased from $45.50 to $100, with reduction 
in the employee’s contribution. 

Jury duty benefits are improved. 

Moving allowances have been agreed upon. 

A joint statement of policy against dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, creed, color, 
or national origin, will be included in the 
agreement. 

Other improvements, details of which will 
be announced later. 

Mr. Reuther and Mr. Cushman said: “We 
are at the halfway mark in reaching total 
agreement. The national economic agree- 
ment is being reduced to final language by 
our technicians. Its approval, of course, is 
contingent upon securing an agreement with 
respect to the local plant working agree- 
ment. We are pledged to cooperate and 
work diligently to arrive at constructive an- 
swers to the problems.” 

The national economic agreement, once 
concluded, is subject to ratification of mem- 
bers of UAW locals dealing with American 
Motors, and those portions dealing with the 
stock aspects of the progress-sharing plan 
are subject to approval by the American 
Motors board of directors and stockholders. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a more equivocal but at 
least a hopeful editorial on the same 
subject, from the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A NEw AUTOMOBILE WAGE 


A few years ago, American Motors 
pioneered in the introduction of a small car. 
Now, in cooperation with Mr. Reuther, Mr. 
Romney has pioneered a new wage agree- 
ment. Its principal features are a continued 
2% percent annual improvement factor, a 
continuation of the escalator clause for cost- 
of-living increases, part-payment for part- 
time unemployment, and a share in profits. 
If this settlement should turn out as effec- 
tive in setting a pattern for wages as the 
small car was for automobiles, the results for 
American industry could be far-reaching. 

What consequences are likely to flow from 
this type of contract, in terms of the Na- 
tion’s major goals of growth, price stability, 
and employment? If profit sharing should 
lead to a reduction in the profits retained by 
business for new plant and equipment, the 
growth of output would be adversely affect- 
ed. But one-third of the proceeds of profit 
sharing are to go into a fund for purchase 
of new stock in the company, to be held in 
the worker’s name. This part, at least, will 
serve for investment. Under the American 
Motors contract, moreover, the management 
is to have a freer hand in revising work rules 
in order to raise productivity. Some com- 
pensatory benefits for economic growth 
should thus ensue. 

The effects of the contract upon prices are 
obscure, but one cannot reject an uneasy 
feeling that it may be inflationary. A 2% 
percent annual improvement factor is broad- 
ly in line with national productivity gains 
and would not be inflationary. The same 
cannot be said of the cost-of-living clause. 
During the 1950's, cost-of-living clauses con- 
tributed materially to more rapid price in- 
creases. 

The short workweek benefit involves no 
extra cost to American Motors; it is to be 
paid out of the bulk of the proceeds of profit 
sharing, as are some other fringes. Sharing 
of profits, the negotiators claim, is noninfla- 
tionary, because it comes out of total profits 
after costs; it will not affect the price the 
company must charge for its cars. 
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But it is worth noting that, on the com- 
pany’s 1960 profits of about $105 million be- 
fore taxes, profit sharing would have 
amounted to some $12 million. This would 
have been approximately $500 per worker, 
close to 25 cents an hour and about 8 per- 
cent of present wage rates. Not every year 
may yield such a bonanza, but the induce- 
ment for other unions to reach for similar 
gains either through profit sharing or in 
straight wage rates cannot be discounted. 
This might lead to price increases in other 
industries. 

Moreover, the union’s interest in lower 
automobile prices, which Mr, Reuther in the 
past has championed valiantly, conceivably 
may not be sustained once it has an in- 
terest in profits. In addition, there is the 
possible effect upon a company’s tax bill 
if it compensates its workers out of profits, 
which are nondeductible, instead of in higher 
wages, which are. Against these potentially 
inflationary factors, however, may be held 
the greater interest of labor in promoting 
efficiency for the sake of higher profits, man- 
agement’s freer hand on work rules, and the 
possibility that labor will push less aggres- 
sively for higher wages if it has a stake in 
profits. . 

The consequences for employment must 
be judged mainly on the basis of what this 
type of contract does to growth and to 
prices. Faster growth will, over the years, 
help employment and reduce unemployment, 
even though in some cases more labor may 
be displaced by faster automation. If car 
prices remain stable or decline, employment 
in the automobile industry will also benefit. 
Further increases would discourage some 
buyers and aid foreign competitors. But 
looking beyond the dollars and cents clauses 
of the agreement, it is gratifying to see a 
new route opening up for wider distribution 
of the fruits of industry. 





MENOMINEE INDIANS SUFFER 
FROM STALLED CONFERENCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial, from the Mil- 
waukee Journal of August 27, which sets 
forth the plight of the Menominee In- 
dians resulting from the conflict between 
the House and the Senate on the Menom- 
inee termination agreement. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MENOMINEE RELIEF STALLED 


Unless congressional agreement is reached 
soon, the Menominee Indians of Wisconsin 
may get no more Federal assistance to help 
them along the hard road to independence. 
As Representative Latrp (Republican, Marsh- 
field) says, the “lack of sympathy and un- 
derstanding” being shown in Washington 
is dificult to comprehend. 

Latrp is author of a bill, passed by the 
House in May, to provide $1.7 million in 
health, education, and welfare grants to the 
Menominees over 6 years. It would also 
grant $438,000 to complete sanitation fa- 
cilities and authorize loans up to $2.5 mil- 
lion to modernize the sawmill and lumber- 
ing operations upon which the Menominees 
depend for their livelihood. 

The Senate in June threw out the health, 
education, and welfare grants, and pared 
the loans to $1.5 million. Now the legisla- 
tion is stuck in a Senate-House conference 
committee that has been unable to reach 
a compromise. 

The Menominees need the help that the 
original Laird bill would provide. Federal 
supervision officially ended April 30 and the 
Menominee reservation became Menominee 
County, Wisconsin’s 72d. The transition, al- 
though earnestly planned for by the Indians 
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and State representatives, would have been 


difficult at any time. The slump in build- 
ing and the lumber business is making the 
changeover all the harder. 





REMODELING OF HOME OF CHAIR- 
MAN OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
TO COST SHOCKING $150,000 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article from the Washing- 
ton Daily News of August 26. The article 
is entitled “Lemnitzer Home To Cost 
$150,000.” I may say this is a shocking 
cost; it is simply for the remodeling of a 
home for the Lemnitzer family. Al- 
though I have great respect and admira- 
tion for the head of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, I think this is a very, very serious 
extravagance, and certainly is unwar- 
ranted—$150,000 to remodel one home. 
This is enough money to build three 
beautiful new homes from the ground up. 
This is insupportable extravagance. 
Therefore, I think it proper to call this 
matter to the attention of the Senate 
and the country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
Aug. 26, 1961] 
First Estimate Was $105,000—LEMNITZER 
Home To Cost $150,000 


(By L. K. Bridwell) 


U.S. taxpayers probably will wind up pay- 
ing closer to $150,000—instead of the $105,000 
being talked about—for a new home, com- 
plete with 10 bathrooms and lavatories, for 
the Nation’s No. 1 military leader. 

Congress now has slapped a $20,000 limit 
on such projects, but this remodeling project 
got underway before the limit was imposed. 

The future home for the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—now Gen. Lyman Lem- 
nitzer—is near completion on the quiet, 
tree-shaded hilltop of nearby Fort Myer. It 
is being put together from a double house 
which provided quarters for lesser military 
figures—two and three-star generals. 


PROBLEM 


Whether wasteful or not, the spacious new 
quarters will settle a problem which long has 
perplexed Washington’s rank, protocol, and 
social-minded military leaders. 

Defense Department officials responsible 
for the job stoutly defend the remodeling. 
They say its cost will be $105,459. But that 
doesn’t include preparing plans, construction 
supervision, certain outside construction, 
carpeting, furnishing, and other items. The 
total cost more likely will be about $150,000. 

Studies going back to 1957, ordered by 
former President Eisenhower and former De- 
fense Secretary Charles Wilson, led to the 
decision for an Official residence for the JCS 
Chairman. 

The main floor has been designed almost 
entirely to meet the entertainment needs of 
the JCS Chairman. The new dining room, 
28 by 36 feet, will easily seat 50 people. 

The entire first and second floors will be 
carpeted, in part to cover the patched floors. 
Where stairwells were removed and walls 
changed, the holes were covered with ply- 
wood, rather than with matching hardwood 
flooring. 

The house will have a new heating and air- 
conditioning system as well as new plumb- 
ing, wiring, and fixtures. Except for areas in 
the basement and on the third floor, all walls 
will be newly plastered. 

The Lemnitzers are scheduled to move in 
next January. 
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SECOND FLOOR 


The second floor actually will be General 
Lemnitzer’s private living quarters. Plans 
call for a sunroom here, probably serving as 
General Lemnitzer’s living room. The gen- 
eral also will have a private office on the 
second floor. The master bedroom has two 
baths. Also on the same floor are another 
one and a half more baths. 

The third floor will have three bedrooms, 
two baths, and three storage rooms. 

A check of plans and specifications shows 
that quality material is being used but plush, 
expensive appointments are few. 





SETTLEMENT OF THE METROPOLI- 
TAN OPERA DISPUTE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, all the 
world hails the settlement of the labor 
dispute which threatened to deny us a 
season of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Of course, all who are much interested in 
the Metropolitan Opera are deeply grati- 
fied that the Secretary of Labor inter- 
ceded successfully, and that his arbitra- 
tion has been accepted. Whenever an 
American performs well, whatever may 
be his political party, it is a matter of 
gratification to all Americans; and that 
is the situation with respect to Secretary 
Goldberg’s part in this case. 

But, Mr. President, this development 
in connection with the Metropolitan 
Opera Co. teaches a number of things. 
In the first place, it shows how far be- 
hind the rest of the world we lag with 
the performing arts and the visual arts. 
We are the only nation in the world 
which has no such program. 

This situation is emphasized by the 
fact that the officials of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Co. tell me that after Secre- 
tary Goldberg’s accomplishment, they 
will have to raise the additional funds 
required, and that it may be that the 
opera will have a deficit of in excess of 
$1 million for the coming season, whereas 
normally its deficits have amounted to 
between $500,000 and $700,000. This 
money will have to come from some- 
where. In this case it probably will have 
to come again from generous and warm- 
hearted New Yorkers, whatever may be 
their personal wealth. New Yorkers are 
traditionally generous in contributing 
to cultural activities. 

But this is an impossible situation, 
and, indeed, it almost brought us the na- 
tional calamity of a closed Metropolitan 
Opera. 

Mr. President, in our country we do 
much about tying the world together, and 
about various forms of construction and 
development, and certainly we do enor- 
mous things about the military security 
of our own country. But when it comes 
to speaking with a loud voice in terms of 
the United States, through the US. In- 
formation Agency and other media, and, 
especially, when it comes to the cultural 
activities of our country, which are so 
important to the position of the United 
States in the world—and today all of us 
well understand that—we move as if we 
were the size of a pigmy. 

The recent Metropolitan Opera Co. dis- 
pute, in which it was necessary to make 
use of the unique procedure of arbitra- 
tion by the Secretary of Labor, the Presi- 
dent’s own representative, who success- 
fully arbitrated the dispute, certainly 
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teaches us that we are very much behind 
the times, and that in our country there 
is a real cultural lag. 

In his letter to the parties to the Met- 
ropolitan Opera dispute, the President 
said that the Metropolitan Opera is “a 
truly international institution,” and he 
also said that failure of the Metropolitan 
Opera to open its season would consti- 
tute an international incident. 

The Russians have already gotten on 
the bandwagon; I have transcripts of 
Russian broadcasts which sardonically 
quote one of the country’s musicians as 
saying, “If your child shows musical tal- 
ents, break his hand’’—as if that rep- 
resented the situation in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, it is intolerable for this 
situation to confront a great nation like 
ours, which has taste and quality and 
creativeness. 

The necessity now is for Government 
action. I shall stimulate such action 
in every way I can; I shall do all within 
my power to have our committees take 
action in this field. 

The dollar cost will not be great. For 
instance, in New York City the Arts 
Foundation, of which I am a member, 
regularly is able to raise many thousands 
of dollars in the form of contributions to 
the performing arts. On the national 
level, $3 million of the President’s fund 
was spent for international artistic ac- 
tivities; but such programs tend to be 
inefficient and lacking the drive which 
is supplied by moving through an es- 
tablished Government agency. 

For instance, Mr. President, the Smith- 
sonian Institution’s Board of Trustees 
is one of the most distinguished organ- 
izations in the world, and it maintains 
a cultural agency. It is obvious that 
Official Government action along that 
line must now be taken. Indeed, this 
dispute and its resolution and the dan- 
ger we ran teach us that we must do 
this. 

I hope that we will cease to be dere- 
lict in this very critical area, and get 
to acting. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that arrangements have been 
made for the Metropolitan Opera of New 
York to settle its differences with its 
orchestral employees. The 1961-62 sea- 
son will be held. This is not just a New 
York matter. It involves our entire 
country, for the Met performs in many 
American cities; and, indeed, it involves 
the whole world, for the international 
prestige and stature of the Met is un- 
paralleled. 

The dispute will be settled by arbitra- 
tion by the Secretary of Labor. This is 
@ new departure. It has never been 
done before. 

During the 1960 campaign, the new 
administration promised labor legisla- 
tion reforms with the end in mind of 
developing an arsenal of Presidential 
powers to deal with key national labor- 
management breakdowns. I have al- 
ways favored this overall objective. Al- 
though the administration’s efforts to 
accomplish this purpose by legislation 
are stalled on dead center, the Secre- 
tary’s action in this case does constitute 
a@ new weapon in the settlement of labor 
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controversies. In a sense, we have a 
case of back-door legislating. But, call 
it what you like, Mr. President, the end 
result is highly favorable. The Met will 
sing out again in 1961. 

I take this opportunity to express my 
personal gratitude that this settlement 
has been reached. It is a fine victory 
for the arts, a field in which the excel- 
lence of American performers is becom- 
ing more pronounced every day. 





TRIBUTE TO JUDGE LEARNED HAND 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
Nation and the entire civilized world 
suffered a keen loss 2 weeks ago in the 
death of one of the most distinguished 
jurists in our entire history, Judge 
Learned Hand. 

Nowhere has this loss been felt more 
keenly than in the north country—the 
triangle of beautiful forests and fertile 
valleys that lies between Lake Cham- 
plain and Lake Ontario in upstate New 
York—which nurtured the firm roots 
that produced the great legal family of 
Hand. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial tribute to Judge Hand from the 
August 24 issue of the Warrensburg 
News appear at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A Precz or THE NortH Country DIED 


A piece of the North Country died last 
Friday in New York’s St. Luke’s Hospital 
when the strong heart of Judge Learned 
Hand faltered and stopped. 

The weaith of the Adirondacks is not, and 
never has been in the great trees of our for- 
ests nor in the rich loam of our valleys. It 
is in our people, whose character copies the 
granite qualities of our rocks and whose tal- 
ents match the fruitful creativeness of our 
meadows and mountains. 

John Hand came to America from Kent, 
England, and settled in Vermont. His son, 
Augustus, with his wife Elizabeth, moved to 
Elizabethtown in Essex County in 1830. He 
served as surrogate, as postmaster and in 
1838 was elected to Congress. He had two 
sons, Richard Lockridge and Samuel, born 
in Elizabethtown. 

Richard, who practiced law in Elizabeth- 
town, had a son who was christened Augus- 
tus N. 

Samuel moved to Albany. His son was 
named Learned. 

‘The two grandsons of A Cincannatus 
became Judge Hand, A., and Judge Hand, L., 
of the U.S. Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
Both were regarded as among the greatest 
American jurists and both admittedly de- 
served appointment of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

Augustus retired in 1953 and died in 1954, 
at the age of 85. 

Learned Hand retired in 1951 but contin- 
ued to carry out special assignments, 

In 1960, President Eisenhower appointed 
Judge Hand to the President’s Commission 
on National Goals, an appropriate appoint- 
ment because Judge Hand embodied ideals 
which ought to shape our country’s destiny. 

In the tributes which have been written 
and spoken about Judge Hand, this is appar- 
ent. In honoring him we, as a nation, pay 
homage to the best that we are to the best 
that we hope to become, 

If Judge Hand were to sum up the qual- 
ity he most wanted to see in America, he 
would probably use the word “tolerance.” 
For that was the theme of one of his most 
quoted essays: “The Spirit of Liberty”: 
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“The spirit of liberty is the spirit which is 
not too sure that it is right. 

“The spirit of liberty is the spirit which 
seeks to understand the minds of other men 
and women, The spirit of liberty is the 
spirit which weighs their interests alongside 
its own without bias. 

“The spirit of liberty remembers that not 
even a sparrow falls to earth unheeded. 

“The spirit of liberty is the spirit of Him 
who, nearly 2,000 years ago, taught mankind 
@ lesson that it has never learned, but has 
never quite forgotten: that there may be a 
kingdom where the least shall be heard and 
considered side by side with the greatest.” 





REPORT ON DISTRIBUTION 
OBSCENE LITERATURE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
the most vicious rackets now operating 
in this country is the traffic in obscene 
literature. This noxious trade is par- 
ticularly dangerous because it is directed 
at the minds of the very young. 

It is no overstatement to say that ob- 
scene literature is a threat against the 
moral fiber of the next generation of 
Americans. There can be no doubt that, 
unless action is taken quickly, this vast 
and lucrative business will become a 
major department in the empire of or- 
ganized crime. 

The Senate, through passage of S. 162, 
which would set up a Commission To 
Study Obscene and Noxious Material, 
has shown that it is aware of its responsi- 
bilities in this matter. Unfortunately, 
the other body has not yet acted on this 
important legislation. 

A lengthy article in the current issue 
of St. Jude, a publication of the Claretian 
Fathers, documents with unprecedented 
thoroughness the full extent of this 
threat. I recommend that all Members 
of Congress read this article, written by 
Bob Brizzolara, in its entirety. It gives 
a very full picture of the trade that is 
menacing the children of this country. 

Because of its length, I will not ask 
that the entire article be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. The theme of 
the article is so illuminating, however, 
that I ask unanimous consent that at 
this point in the Recorp appear several 
extended excerpts from “Smut, the Chil- 
dren’s Plague,” by Bob Brizzolara, a St. 
Jude reporter. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Smut: THe CHILDREN’s PLAGUE 
(By Bob Brizzolara) 

There is a black plague sweeping the Na- 
tion more devastating than the one that 
ravaged Europe in the Middle Ages. Its 
principal victims are children and adoles- 
cents, although, like its ancient predecessor, 
it destroys adults as well. Clergymen, edu- 
cators, sociologists, city, State, and Federal 
law-enforcement agencies are hard pressed 
to curb it—and often disagree as to method. 

The children’s plague is pornography. Its 
name, however, is legion: obscenity, sexual 
depravity, sadism—the entire spectrum of 
carnality usually in printed or photographic 
form, or both. It is sold by the ton pri- 
marily to elementary and high school boys 
and girls. Approximately 1 million children 
are being solicited by mail order pornogra- 
phers each year, according to the US. Post 
Office Department, which last year received 
70,000 separate complaints from parents. 
The commercial filth by mail is estimated to 
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be a half-billion-dollar-a-year racket and 
growing more lucrative by the day, thanks 
to hobbling court decisions, light prison 
sentences and fines, and public apathy. 

Side by side with the mail-order smut 
peddlers are the incredibly prolific pub- 
lishers of obscene paperback books and mag- 
azines considered to gross at least a billion 
dollars annually. 

Those concerned declare that no act of 
subversion planned by the Communist con- 
spiracy could be more effective in shredding 
the Nation’s moral fabric than the lethal 
effects of pornography. While it is not im- 
possible that some of the material now sold 
is Kremlin inspired, ironically the Reds need 
not work too hard at this. They are well 
aided by thousands of amoral, dollar-crazed 
Americans, many of them militant in de- 
fense of their constitutional rights to pan- 
der to man’s baser passions and their con- 
sequent fallout: perversion and depravity. 

Sex crimes have skyrocketed in virtually 
every American community, particularly in 
urban areas. In Chicago crimes against chil- 
dren in 1959 were second only to forcible 
rape cases, Jack Mabley, crusading Chicago 
newspaperman, estimates there are at least 
14,000 known sex criminals loose in Chicago 
who, in a year’s time, escaped detection, were 
freed, or given probation with short jail 
sentences of less than 1 year. By 1962 it 
is expected that we will arrest 1 million 
children for major crimes. Already 50 per- 
cent of major crimes are committed by 
minors. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Chief of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, attributes the Nation’s 
rising sex crimes directly to commercial 
pornography: 

“We know that in an overwhelmingly large 
number of cases, sex crime is associated with 
pornography. We know that sex criminals 
read it, are clearly influenced by it. I believe 
pornography is a major cause of sex violence.” 

His view is supported by virtually every 
reputable authority. Dr. Nicholas G. Frig- 
nato, chief neuropsychiatrist and medical 
director of Philadelphia’s municipal court, 
could well serve as a spokesman with this 
indictment: 

“Pornography is an instrument of delin- 
quency. It is an insidious threat to moral, 
mental, and physical health. It debases the 
true meaning and function of sex; it leads 
to excessive eroticism, morbid preoccupation 
with sex, and it incites to immoral and anti- 
social behavior.” 

* e ” * o 


If your son or daughter has ever ordered 
a pen knife, doll, camera, flower seeds—any- 
thing—by mail or had their name and ad- 
dress listed in a school directory or yearbook, 
chances are increasing that they may be 
solicited to purchase pornography by explicit 
offers as those above, and worse. The 
Kefauver committee reports uncounted in- 
stances of obscene circulars sent to children 
as young as 10 or 12. The mail order sin 
merchants hunger for better and newer 
mailing lists, particularly those of school 
children and teenagers who, once “hooked” 
in the manner of dope addicts, form a faith- 
ful and steady market for future purchases. 
In one grade school in Los Angeles 600 pieces 
of pornographic material were confiscated 
from schoolchildren in a 2-month period. 
It is also naive to assume that Catholic 
schoolchildren, both boys and girls, are im- 
mune from the children’s plague. Nuns, 
brothers, and priests are discovering pornog- 
raphy not only in classrooms but in church 
and in sacristies on the persons of altar boys. 

Its effect in a classroom is electric. One 
nun in a midwestern suburb said: “We can 
always tell when this stuff is making the 
rounds. You can sense it in the room. 
When this happens we question each pupil 
individually until we uncover the rotten 
truth.” 
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James Jackson Kilpatrick, author of “The 
Smut Peddlers” (Doubleday, $4.50), has writ- 
ten one of the best documented exposés of 
smut rackets to date. Editor of the Rich- 
mond News Leader, Newspaperman Kilpat- 
rick spent 6 months investigating both mail 
order and newsstand obscenity. Using three 
pen names he dredged up a nauseating dung 
heap of erotica by mail. 

New York and Los Angeles, says Kilpat- 
rick, are the major sources of pornography 
for two reasons: the availability of models 
and photographic facilities and tolerant Fed- 
eral judges loath to impose heavy sentences. 
The Los Angeles syndicates operate behind 
a “buxom front of girls’ clubs,” he says, 
“The pitch is always the same. Alice, Jane, 
Ilene, and Shirley are four starlets who ‘tried 
real hard but didn’t make the movies’.” The 
girls, of course, are subterfuges for the por- 
nography pros, mostly men. They offer sets 
of 12 photos for $3; sets of 12 slides of the 
girls “as you like them,” $5.95; the whole 
works—48 photos and 48 slides, $30. Stag 
movies are available—starring the girls, of 
course—from $6 to $20, “and every pur- 
chaser gets a friendly handwritten letter 
from the gal of his choice.” 

The advertising copy of most mail order 
rot plainly is intended to produce one re- 
turn first of all: names. Names and ad- 
dresses. “The racket will take the willing 
sucker for just as much as the sucker can 
be taken,” writes Kilpatrick. “Preying upon 
adolescents, curious girls, sex-hungry old 
men, the pornography factories will fill any 
order that promises a ready profit.” The 
filth merchants aim the bulk of their garbage 
at the so-called normal male animal. How- 
ever, should he tire of photos and movies he 
can readily obtain novelties, playing cards, 
peephole viewers, jigsaw puzzles, erotic re- 
cordings, suggestive statuettes, and lewd 
chinaware. (He may even obtain “girl get- 
ting” advice: “Gotochurch. You don’t have 
to be religious. Just go.’’) 

These objets d’art are the “refinements” 
of the smut racket sold by mail and mobile 
salesmen near schools and gathering places. 
The stockpiles are fabulous. In one of the 
biggest raids in the history of New York 
City, postal officers confiscated 14 tons of 
obscene material from a single source. It 
was valued at $878,000 and required more 
than a month for a team of three inspectors, 
four clerks, and two laborers to inventory. 

* * a * * 


What is the answer? 

What can apprehensive parents do to wipe 
out this aspect of the children’s plague? 

“Vigorous prosecution” say inspectors 
Dunne and Kelley. 

“Tougher laws,” say jurists, youth leaders, 
and educators. 

Meanwhile, ex-Postmaster General Arthur 
E. Summerfield outlines three steps if ver- 
min begin to infest your mailbox: 

1. Save all the materials received, includ- 
ing envelopes and all enclosures. 

2. Report the matter to your local post- 
master and turn the material over to him. 

8. Stand ready to sign a formal complaint 
and testify if necessary. 

Unless this insidious racket is smashed 
by direct public and official action, Summer- 
field envisions this dark future: 

“The obscenity business, with its vast 
revenue, will be taken over by organized 
crime to a far greater extent. It will be- 
come a gigantic organized racket, with mil- 
lions more of our children its principal vic- 
tims. The undermining of the moral fiber 
of the Nation’s children will spread; with 
the poisoning of increasing millions of 
minds. Sex crimes will be spreading blight 
on our society and will become far more 
prevalent than they are today. And overall, 
we could expect an ultimate breakdown of 
order and decency in this country.” 

This applies as well to all forms of com- 
mercial smut, including the hard-core, point- 
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of-purchase material, pornographic paper- 

back novels, and “girlie” and nudist maga- 

zines which, unhappily constitutes yet an- 

other chapter in the sordid American saga 

of the children’s plague. 
* ™ 


* * . 


In the realm of periodicals there arises a 
precious point of constitutionality which 
guarantees freedom of the press. And it is 
here that the battle rages between those 
who would seek the protection of the Con- 
stitution for their own nefarious ends and 
those who hold with Cardinal Spellman that 
“perhaps the most widespread and popular 
form of perversion is the perversion of ‘free- 
dom.’ When hypocrites apply this sacred 
term to contemptible schemes in order to 
prey upon the weaknesses of unformed char- 
acter under the banner of ‘freedom of speech’ 
or ‘freedom of the press’ they are not only 
victimizing our children but endangering 
our Nation’s treasured heritage.” 

Various courts at different times have 
handed down decisions on obscenity which 
have later been reversed or revised by virtue 
of new interpretations, “new mores.” Today, 
a particular book may be legally obscene un- 
der one State’s law and not another; ob- 
scene in one State and not obscene under a 
Federal postal prosecution in another. 
Recently, many State and municipal ob- 
scenity laws have, when contested, been 
found unconstitutional or defective. Penal- 
ties also vary and for the most part are light. 

Recently, the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that the protection of the con- 
stitutional guarantees of freedom of expres- 
sion does not extend to obscenity. It also 
defined obscenity as: 

“Whether to the average person, applying 
contemporary community standards, the 
dominant theme of the material taken as a 
whole appeals to the prurient interest.” 

The law, jealous of restricting any freedom, 
is strictly construed. By this definition a 
book may be judged to violate the contem- 
porary community standards of, say, Sioux 
City, Iowa, but not a presumably more 
sophisticated community, for example, New 
York. 

The Catholic Bishops of the United States, 
in their meeting in 1957, defended the prin- 
ciple of minimal restraint but noted that 
“between the legally punishable and the 
morally good there exists a wide gap. If we 
are content to accept as morally inoffensive 
all that is legally punishable we have lowered 
greatly our moral standards. It must be 
recognized that civil legislation by itself 
does not constitute an adequate standard 
of morality.” 

It was to bridge this gap between the 
legally acceptable and the community moral 
standard that the Catholic bishops in 1938 
organized the National Office for Decent Lit- 
erature, 33 East Congress Parkway, Chicago, 
Ill., and headed it with Msgr. Thomas J. 
Fitzgerald. He, incidentally, added his own 
postscript to the bishops’ statement when 
he said: 

“God help future generations if the legal 
standard becomes the community standard.” 

The purpose of NODL, as defined by the 
bishops, is to set in motion moral forces 
against lascivious literature threatening 
moral, social, and national life. In no sense 
is the office exclusively a Catholic movement. 
Primarily it is a service organization coordi- 
nating activities and supplying information 
for and to all interested groups, It is rec- 
ognized even by its opponents as the largest 
and most active organization in the field of 
private action against obscenity. 

NODL lists as objectionable reading for 
youths those publications which, among 
other things, glorify crime, exploit horror, 
cruelty or violence, portray sex facts of- 
fensively or feature indecent, lewd, or sug- 
gestive photographs or illustrations. Thanks 
to its code and efforts, the former comic 
books of ill repute have, for the most part, 
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cleaned up their contents by self-policing of 
the Comic Magazine Association of America. 
NODL has also established good working re- 
lations with the major publishers and peri- 
odical distributors, many of whom willingly 
cooperate with the national office’s work. 

NODL’s evaluation system is virtuaily 
unique. A committee of five mothers of 
grammer school or teenage children receives 
@ specified number of books and periodicals 
to review regularly. Each member of the 
committee reads each book in the light of 
the NODL code and evaluates it as (1) un- 
objectionable, (2) borderline, or (3) objec- 
tionable. If all five reviewers find the book 
unobjectionable it is added to the accepta- 
ble list. If four of the five mothers con- 
sider the book unsuitable it is listed as ob- 
jectionable. If they vote it borderline the 
NODL takes no further action. On the same 
general basis, magazines and comic books 
are also reviewed. NODL listings are avail- 
able on request. 

Other organizations very much in the 
front lines are the Christian Brothers Boys 
Association, headed by Brother H. Basil, 
F.S.C., of De La Salle High School, Chicago; 
Citizens for Decent Literature, Inc., 3901 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio; Churchmen’s 
Commission for Decent Publications, 1405 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C.; and Amer- 
icans for Moral Decency, 173 West Madison, 
Chicago, Ill. Jewish Rabbinical Council 
and other Protestant groups such as the 
Board for Christian Social Action of the 
American Lutheran Church, to name a few, 
are waging the fight with vigor. 

How effective are these organizations? 
Evidence is considerable. NODL suggests 
carefully blueprinted methods for local citi- 
zens groups to work effectively through or- 
ganized local action. CFM, Holy Name, and 
other church organizations, as well as 
Many nonsectarian and interdenominational 
groups, follow the steps outlined by NODL. 
These include visits by members to local 
retailers suggesting removal of books, and 
Magazines considered objectionable. Re- 
tailers, who in the main cooperate, are often 
dismayed to learn the nature of the periodi- 
cals left in volume too large for them to 
evaluate personally after each delivery. 

It frequently happens that the local drug- 
gist or grocer will welcome the regular visits 
by NODL-inspired members who volunteer 
to check the books and magazines. When a 
retailer refuses to cooperate NODL advises 
polite withdrawal. “Little is ever gained by 
argument, but silence can often be most 
effective.” Some dealers will wail the cliche 
plaint, “Why pick on me? I have to take 
the junk in order to get the good stuff.” 
Answer: Block-buying or job-lot policy is 
now illegal in most States because of the en- 
actment of tie-in sale laws. If a dealer in- 
sists that this is still the case the NODL- 
motivated groups approach the distributor 
and ask, in effect, “How come?” 

In Cincinnati some highly effective work 
was accomplished through the organization 
of a citywide women’s division under the 
auspices of the Citizens for Decent Litera- 
ture. A remarkable army of 9,000 volunteer 
workers was assembled in 1 day by door- 
bell ringing. Seventy thousand women were 
enlisted to support Citizens for Decent Lit- 
erature objectives. 

“Operation Newsstand” in Coral Gables, 
Fla., was perhaps the most dramatic exam- 
ple of an aroused citizenry in action against 
printed smut. A Decent Literature Council 
representing 46 community organizations 
succeeded not only in driving pornography 
from Coral Gables newsstands and book- 
racks but also was instrumental in per- 
suading the Florida General Assembly to 
adopt strong new antiobscenity laws. The 
American Legion Auxiliary, State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and the Florida Asso- 
ciation of Juvenile Judges all united with 
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with Citizens for Decent Literature in the 
drive. 

The Christian Brothers Boys Association, 
through its ’ bureau, has spotlighted 
the problem and contributed to its solution, 
particularly in suburban Chicago. In Gran- 
ite City and Springfield, Ill., other groups— 
and individuals on their own—waged effec- 
tive warfare by the simple expedient of 
reading aloud extensively at meetings some 
of the lurid and lewd book passages 
readily obtainable anywhere in town. 

The inevitable cry of “censorship” and 
“freedom of the press” always arises. In 
some instances overzealousness may have 
justified the complaint but the organized 
combatants are learning the law so that they 
can fight ultimately on the only effective 
level—the law and the courts. Monsignor 
Fitzgerald of NODL acknowledges a certain 
period of trial and error, if not naivete in 
NODL's original approach to its work. To- 
day he hopes for the enactment of stronger 
statutes that will provide at least minimal 
restraint on publishers and other offenders. 
“In that way,” he says, “perhaps the pub- 
lishers will set their sights just a little 
higher than the minimum in order to play 
it safe.” 

The antidote to the children’s plague 
rests, as it must, upon the citizen, individ- 
ually and collectively. It does not suffice to 
rail at the courts and the law and let it go 
at that. “Government,” says Monsignor 
Francis J. Laliy, editor of the Boston Pilot, 
“cannot be unmindful of public morality, 
to be sure * * * but government concerns 
itself about the acts of its citizens, not their 
ideas.” Therefore, he continues, it is not 
the province of the individual citizen to at- 
tack the courts or lawmakers “as if to say 
that they should judge and legislate in terms 
of the minutest implications of the moral 
law.” He calls for “a strong and intelligent 


public opinion (which) must be directed at 
those who produce and distribute question- 


able material so that the climate of the so- 
ciety has itself an effect on the standards of 
morality in art. This is where much of our 
present problem lies.” 

To influence morality of art of which the 
Monsignor speaks, NODL, CDL, AMD, CBBA, 
and others espouse positive programs by 
urging parents to foster good reading and 
reading habits in the home and out; support 
drives for newer and better libraries and 
book fairs; compliment publishers, whole- 
salers, and retailers who stock good litera- 
ture—the positive possibilities are endless. 
Brother Basil lays great stress on the value 
of even one voice raised in protest. “Each 
of us speaking out in our own behalf can 
work wonders. I’ve seen it happen many 
times. Let your voice be heard.” 

Until this dual program is effected to 
combat immorality and foster morality, the 
children’s plague will continue in its spirit- 
ual slaughter of the innocents. Perhaps no 
one better epitomized the scope and dread- 
ful ramification of this new diabolism than 
@ school nurse in Cleveland, Ohio, who 
wrote: 

“I work in elementary and junior high 
school and watch much of the delinquency 
in the making, the erotic absorption of sex- 
ual subjects, the blocks to learning (that) 
are appalling. What do I tell an 11-year-old 
boy who hands over a group of pornographic 
photos and who has even been paddled for 
picking up girls’ dresses? What do I say to 
a mother when I ask her to take her seventh- 
grader into a clinic because she was named 
as a VD contact? What dolI say to a teacher 
who is crying because a group of seventh 
grade girls leave a dirty, filthy bit of hand- 
drawn obscenity with remarks about her on 
her desk? I was shown four big stacks of 
textbooks too filled with hand-drawn ob- 
scenities to be further usable.” 

She concludes solemniy—and ominously: 
“I can see the day when our children will 
rightfully curse us for our present apathy.” 
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US. POLICIES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, every so 
often agencies of our Government seem 
to overlook the fact that Israel is the 
only real democracy in the Middle East. 
The most recent actions in that cate- 
gory are detailed in two articles which 
appeared in the Jewish Exponent, a 
newspaper published in Philadelphia. I 
ask unanimous consent that the articles 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

CapITaL SPOTLIGHT 
(By Milton Friedman) 


WASHINGTON.—Despite a covert State De- 
partment bid for Arab favor by “leaking” 
views that Israel should use its funds to 
finance Arab refugee repatriation rather 
than rocket research, Israel’s multistage 
rocket achievement made a cosmic hit with 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration and the U.S. Defense Department. 

US. military forces, influenced by Gen. 
S. L. A. Marshall and others, have long 
had an affinity for Israel. West Point and 
the Naval Academy, in assessments of world 
armies, laud Israel tactical achievements. 
Since several Arab states are armed with 
Soviet weapons and some US. officers recall 
the Egyptians’ failure to defend their own 
territory against Rommel’s Nazi legions, the 
American military establishment lacks af- 
fection for the Arabs. Israel’s Sinai victory 
is even studied by U.S. armored forces. 

Fort Benning and other U.S. military posts 
have warmly received Israel Army guests. 
Yet when Israel attempts to purchase arms 
of types unavailable from France and Britain 
the Israelis often await export licenses that 
never seem to obtain final approval. The 
licenses remain “under study” as years pass 
and administrations change. 

But military sources are quick to point 
out the fact that all arms export licenses 
must obtain final approval from the State 
Department. Even if equipment is gather- 
ing dust in huge arsenals, the military men 
cannot release it without State Department 
export licenses. 

When Israel’s rocket made the headlines, 
Officials of both NASA and the Pentagon 
indicated both surprise and pleasure at 
Israel’s technological progress. 

Why did a different response come from 
the State Department? The Department is 
currently obsessed with portents of the com- 
ing summit conference of neutral nations in 
Yugoslavia. President Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic, along with Yugoslavia’s Tito 
and Cuba’s Castro, will chart a course for 
over a score of nations. Many are Moslem 
states. 

The Department envisages a “fluid policy” 
for the Middle East to lure the United Arab 
Republic and other Arab nations from the 
Communist bloc. Mindful of the many new 
nations that have emerged in Africa, some 
Islamic, the Department is preparing for the 
September session of the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

It has been facetiously suggested here 
that Israel split itself into three separate 
republics to enhance its bloc voting power 
at the UN. A Negev Republic, Galilee Re- 
public, and Yarkon Republic would have 
three votes instead of Israel’s sole ballot. 

The likelihood that President Kennedy 
will meet with Nasser in the United States 
this autumn is great. However, administra- 
tion sources insist that such developments, 
including even revival of demands by the 
United States for Israeli compensation and 
repatriation of the Arab refugees, do not 
bespeak an anti-Israel policy. 

Walworth Barbour, newly designated 
American Ambassador in Tel Aviv, said on 


August 29 


arrival that American policy had not 
changed since America recognized Israel in 
1948. This assertion puzzled observers who 
have witnessed change after change. 

A position is taken that Israeli conces- 
sions on the “festering sore” of the Arab 
refugees is urgent. Nothing is said about 
Arab concessions on the boycott and block- 
ade. The Arabs, of course, have no intention 
of permitting any actual solution of the 
refugee issue short of the total destruction 
of Israel. 


— 


UNITED STaTES-ARAB RELATIONS 

The American Jewish Committee could 
not have been more forthright when, in ef- 
fect, it warned Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
that in catering to the leadership of the 
Arab League at the expense of the funda- 
mental rights of the American citizen, he is 
jeopardizing the prestige and the good name 
of this country. 

His action is in total disregard and in 
actual defiance of the policy set forth on a 
number of occasions by the President 
himself. 

The memorandum submitted to the Sec- 
retary of State, entitled “Invasion of Amer- 
ican Rights on the Part of the Arab League 
Nations,” is both an indictment and a call to 
respect of the fundamental principles of 
equality of American citizenship. It force- 
fully reminds the State Department that 
“the dignity of the United States, its status 
as a champion of universal rights, demands 
that this invasion be promptly repelled.” 

As indicated in these columns on previous 
occasions, the disparity between the two 
major arms of our Government, namely the 
utterances of the President and the action 
of his personally chosen Secretary of State, 
have become increasingly pronounced and 
increasingly distressing. There is real dan- 
ger lurking in this type of double bookkeep- 
ing. In exposing this intolerable situation 
and its involvement in the manner it did, 
the American Jewish Committee has ren- 
dered a distinct service to the entire com- 
munity. 


THE CALENDAR 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is closed. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, at the conclusion of morning busi- 
ness, the Senate will proceed to the con- 
sideration of bills on the calendar to 
which there is no objection, beginning 
with Order No. 741. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, before be- 
ginning the call of the calendar, start- 
ing with Calendar No. 741, which is H.R. 
6309, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask that 
under the order of last Friday the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of measures 
on the calendar to which there is no 
objection, commencing with Calendar 
No. 741. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will state the 
first measure on the calendar. 
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BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 6309) to amend title VI 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, in order to increase certain 
limitations in payments on account of 
operating-differential subsidy under such 
title, was announced as first in order. 

Mr. HART. I ask that the bill go 
over, Mr. President, as not properly cal- 
endar business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 6732), to amend the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
to encourage the construction and main- 
tenance of American-flag vessels built 
in American shipyards, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill go over, by request. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 468) to amend section 
1073 of title 18, United States Code, the 
Fugitive Felon Act, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. HART. Over, Mr. President, by 
request. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 





PROTECTION OF CONSUMERS FROM 
FRAUDULENT MISREPRESENTA- 
TION OF ARTICLES OF MERCHAN- 
DISE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1186) to facilitate the protection 
of consumers of articles of merchandise 
composed in whole or in part of gold or 
silver from fraudulent misrepresentation 
concerning the quality thereof, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 7, after 
“1906”, to strike out “(34 Stat. 261; 15 
U.S.C. 297)” and insert “(34 Stat. 260, 
15 U.S.C. 294 et seq.)”’; on page 2, at the 
beginning of line 21, to strike out “‘such 
person, firm, corporation, or association 
shall before depositing such article in 
the United States mails or causing such 
article to be distributed within the 
United States or any of its possessions” — 
and, in lieu thereof, to insert “such per- 
son, firm, corporation, or association, be- 
fore depositing any such article manu- 
factured or manufactured and imported 
six months after the effective date of 
this Act in the United States mails, or 
causing such article to be so deposited, 
for transmission thereby, or delivering 
such article or causing such article to be 
delivered to any common carrier for 
transportation from one State, territory, 
or possession of the United States, or the 
District of Columbia, to any other 
State, territory, or possession of the 
United States, or to said District, in in- 
terstate commerce, or transporting such 
article or causing such article to be 
transported from one State, territory, or 
possession of the United States, or from 
the District of Columbia, to any other 
State, territory, or possession of the 
United States, or to said District, in in- 
terstate commerce, shall—” and on page 
4, line 11, to strike out “(b)” and insert 
“Sec, 2.”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 4 of the Act entitled “An Act for- 
bidding the importation, exportation, or 
carriage in interstate commerce of falsely 
stamped articles of merchandise made of 
gold or silver or their alloys, and for other 
purposes”, approved June 13, 1906 (34 Stat. 
260; 15 U.S.C. 294 et seq.), is amended by— 

(1) inserting therein, immediately after 
the section number “Sec. 4.”, the subsection 
designation “(a)”; and 

(2) adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(b) Whenever any person, firm, corpora- 
tion, or association— 

(1) applies or causes to be applied to 
any article of merchandise intended for sale 
or customarily sold as a complete product to 
consumers within the United States or any 
of its possessions, by stamping, branding, en- 
graving, or otherwise, any quality mark or 
stamp indicating or purporting to indicate 
that such article is made in whole or in part 
of gold or silver or of any alloy of either such 
metal; or 

“(2) imports into the United States or 
any of its possessions any such article of 
merchandise bearing any such quality mark 
or stamp which indicates or purports to in- 
dicate that such article is made in whole or 
in part of gold or silver or of an alloy of either 
such metal, 
such person, firm, corporation, or associa- 
tion, before depositing any such article man- 
ufactured or manufactured and imported 
six months after the effective date of this 
Act in the United States mails, or causing 
such article to be so deposited, for trans- 
mission thereby, or delivering such article or 
causing such article to be delivered to any 
common carrier for transportation from one 
State, territory, or possession of the United 
States, or the District of Columbia, to any 
other State, territory, or possession of the 
United States, or to said District, in inter- 
state commerce, or transporting such article 
or causing such article to be transported from 
one State, territory, or possession of the 
United States, or from the District of Co- 
lumbia, to any other State, territory, or pos- 
session of the United States, or to said Dis- 
trict, in interstate commerce, shall— 

“(A) apply or cause to be applied to that 
article a trademark of such person, firm, cor- 
poration, or association duly registered or 
applied for within thirty days after an ar- 
ticle bearing the trademark is placed in com- 
merce or imported under the laws of the 
United States or the name of such person, 
firm, corporation, or association; and 

“(B) if such article of merchandise is com- 

posed of two or more parts which are com- 
plete in themselves but which are not iden- 
tical in quality, and any one of such parts 
bears such a quality mark or stamp, apply or 
cause to be applied to each other part of 
that article of merchandise a quality mark 
or stamp of like pattern and size disclosing 
the quality of that other part. 
Each identifying trademark or name applied 
to any article of merchandise in compliance 
with clause (A) of this section shall be ap- 
plied to that article by the same means as 
that used in applying the quality mark or 
stamp appearing thereon, in type or letter- 
ing at least as large as that used in such 
quality mark or stamp, and in a position as 
close as possible to that quality mark or 
stamp.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on the first day of the third 
month beginning after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 
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CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO THE STATE OF 
HAWAII 


The bill (H.R. 1794) to provide for the 
conveyance of certain real property of 
the United States situated in Hawaii to 
the State of Hawaii, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 





DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN WATER- 
FOWL FEATHERS AND DOWN 


The bill (H.R. 7447) to amend the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act to provide for the immediate 
disposition of certain waterfowl feathers 
and down, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, may we have an explanation 
of the bill? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding there is an uncertainty 
with respect to the category into which 
waterfowl feathers and down fall. As 
I understand, if these are in fact critical 
materials which have become obsolete 
for a particular purpose, the 6-month 
period of notice is not required; but if 
they are, items no longer of interest to 
the Government, the 6-month limitation 
as to a waiting period is required. 

If there is no objection, I suggest that 
we have printed in the Recorp at this 
point the committee explanation of the 
report. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 769) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


This bill would waive the statutory re- 
quirement for a 6-month waiting period be- 
fore the Administrator of General Services is 
authorized to dispose of not more than 2 
million pounds of waterfowl feathers and 
down from the national stockpile. 


EXPLANATION 


On April 6, 1961, the Administrator of 
General Services caused to be published in 
the Federal Register a notice of a proposed 
disposition of approximately 2 million 
pounds of waterfowl feathers and down now 
held in the national stockpile. The text of 
the publication of this announcement in the 
Federal Register follows: 


“‘WATERFOWL FEATHERS AND DOWN HELD IN THE 
NATIONAL STOCKPILE PROPOSED DISPOSITION 


“Pursuant to the provisions of section 
8(e) of the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98b(e)), notice 
is hereby given of a proposed disposition of 
approximately 2 million pounds (clean 
basis) of waterfowl feathers and down now 
held in the national stockpile. 

“The Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion has made a revised determination, pur- 
suant to section 2(a) of the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act, that 
there is no longer any need for stockpiling 
these 2 million pounds of feathers and 
down. The revised determination was based 
upon the finding of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization that said 2 million 
pounds of feathers and down are obsolescent 
for use in time of war. 

“General Services Administration pro- 
poses to transfer to Federal agencies such 
quantities of feathers and down as may be 
required by such agencies. In order to pro- 
vide for further disposal, General Services 
Administration may sell feathers and down 
on a competitive basis, or otherwise dispose 
of them in the best interest of the Govern- 
ment. The quantity offered for initial sale 
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will range between 60,000 and 500,000 pounds 
(clean basis). At periodic intervals of not 
less than 45 days following the initial offer- 
ing, further sales will be made. Each offer- 
ing, following the first, will be of a quantity 
to be determined after an evaluation of the 
results of the earlier sales, taking into con- 
sideration the amounts purchased for ex- 
port from the United States and the market 
conditions then existing. The said 2 mil- 
lion pounds of feathers and down will be- 
come available for transfer or sale beginning 
6 months after the date of publication of 
this notice in the Federal Register. 

“This plan and the dates of disposition 
have been fixed with due regard to the protec- 
tion of producers, processors, and consumers 
against avoidable disruption of their usual 
markets as well as the protection of the 
United States against avoidable loss on dis- 
posal. 

“JcHN L. Moore, 
“Administrator. 
“Dated March 30, 1961.” 


NEED FOR CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


Under section 2(a) of the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 
98a(a)) the Director of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization is charged with 
the responsibility of determining the stra- 
tegic and critical materials to be stockpiled. 
Section 3(e) of the act empowers the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization to authorize the Administre or 
of General Services to dispose of any ma- 
terials in the stockpile that are no longer 
needed. Such disposals may not be made 
until 6 months after the publication in the 
Federal Register and transmission of a notice 
of the proposed disposal to the Congress and 
to the Armed Services Committee of each 
House. If determination to dispose of cer- 
tain materials is for other than obsolescence 
of the material for use in time of war, ex- 
press approval of the Congress is required 
before the disposal can be accomplished. If 
the proposed disposal is based on a deter- 
mination that the material is obsolescent for 
use in time of war, express approval of the 
Congress is not required. For the purposes 
of these requirements the law provides that 
a determination is by reason of obsolescence 
if such determination is on account of (1) 
deterioration, (2) development or discovery 
of a new or better material or materials, or 
(3) no further usefulness for use in time 
of war. 

Since the proposed disposal is by reason 
of obsolescence, the disposal action could be 
started on October 6, 1961, without any legis- 
lative action. Because of current market 
conditions, the indication is that the return 
to the Government from the sale of the wa- 
terfowl feathers and down should be ad- 
vantageous. 

The supply of waterfowl feathers and down 
on the world market today is decreased. 
China was formerly the world’s largest ex- 
porter of feathers and down. The largest free 
world supplier today is Formosa. The short- 
age in the world market has caused domestic 
sources to be interested in acquiring addi- 
tional quantities of feathers and down at 
an early date. 

REASON FOR REVISED DETERMINATION 

The planning basis for stockpiling has 
been reduced from a 5- to a 3-year potential 
emergency. In addition, a new process that 
could be used in an emergency permits the 
treatment of chicken feathers for satisfactory 
combining with waterfowl feathers. Hence 
the requirements for stockpiling waterfowl 
feathers and down have been reduced. 

Congressional approval of the disposal it- 
self is not required because of the determina- 
tion that the feathers and down do not 
meet the specifications for which originally 
acquired. Despite the failure of the feathers 
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and down to meet specifications, they can 
be cleaned and processed for satisfactory 
immediate use. 
COST 

Enactment of this bill will not result in 
any additional Federal expenditures. The 
average cost of the feathers and down in 
the stockpile as computed by the General 
Services Administration is $4.14 per pound. 

DEPARTMENTAL RECOMMENDATION 

Printed below and hereby made a part of 
this report is a letter from the Administra- 
tor of General Services dated June 28, 1961, 
indicating that the General Services Admin- 
istration favors the elimination of the 6- 
month waiting period now required by law. 
The amendment suggested in this letter was 
adopted in the other body and is retained in 
the bill reported to the Senate. 


Mr. KEATING. Is the Senator able to 
inform us what is the military signifi- 
cance of waterfowl feathers and down? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
point which comes to my mind is that at 
one time the agency said it did not need 
legislation but had adequate authority. 
Then later the agency representatives 
came before the committee and recom- 
mended passage of the bill. If the 
agency has authority why recommend 
enactment of the bill? Are they merely 
trying to shift the responsibility for a 
bad transaction to the Congress? 

Another question is, When did the 
Government buy these feathers? I have 
never heard of feathers becoming obso- 
lete. 

Mr. KEATING. These are waterfowl 
feathers. They may be different from 
ordinary feathers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
haps. 

Mr. KEATING. There are feathers 
and feathers, I understand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
point is that if the feathers and down 
were stockpiled as strategic materials 
how do they suddenly become nonstra- 
tegic? When did the Government buy 
these materials? How much did the 
Government pay for them? If the Gov- 
ernment is going to sell them what will 
they get? Will the Government sell 
them as surplus only to buy them back? 

If the Senator in charge of the bill can 
answer those questions, perhaps we can 
proceed. 

Mr. KEATING. I understand a new 
process for treating chicken feathers has 
been found, so as to combine chicken 
feathers with waterfowl feathers. The 
requirements for stockpiling waterfowl 
feathers and down have thereby been 
reduced. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. How 
much does the Government have on 
hand? How much is the Government to 
sell? What did the Government pay for 
them? 

Mr. KEATING. The quantity offered 
for initial sale will range between 60,000 
and 500,000 pounds on what is called in 
the report the “clean basis.” I am not 
familiar with that term. The Senator 
from Delaware has had more chicken 
and fowl—f-o-w-l—experience than the 
Senator from New York. Perhaps the 
Senator can tell us what a clean basis is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
not in charge of the bill. I note, how- 
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ever, that the proposal relates to the sale 
of 2 million pounds of feathers as sur- 
plus. I come back to my original ques- 
tion. How many do we have on hand? 
How long have we had them? What 
did we pay for them? Are we going to 
buy them back again? I should like to 
have that information. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator from Delaware would ob- 
ject to having the bill put at the foot of 
the calendar, if he feels there is some 
real concern about this. Perhaps a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services may come to the Chamber 
before we reach that point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Can the 
Senator answer my questions? Perhaps 
I shall have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. HART. I know neither the quan- 
tity nor the weight nor the quality of the 
sleeping bags or whatever else is involved, 
nor the date of purchase, nor future in- 
tentions with respect thereto. I am sat- 
isfied, since the committee reported the 
bill unanimously, that my conscience 
would not bother me in having the bill 
passed on a call of the calendar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But I 
wish to make sure that this material is 
not something the Government will buy 
back tomorrow at 10 times what the Gov- 
ernment sells it for. I should like to 
know whether it really is surplus. I 
would not want the Government to sell 
it as surplus only to buy this material 
back soon. 

Mr. HART. I think the Senator 
speaks for every Member of this body 
when he says he would not want the 
Government to sell the material and 
then repurchase it. Presumably every 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services is assured it would not. 

Mr. KEATING. Perhaps I can clear 
up the difficulty which may be bothering 
the Senator from Delaware. 

The disposal action could be started 
on October 6 of this year without any 
legislative action. It is felt that, be- 
cause of the current market conditions, 
if the Government can sell the water- 
fowl feathers and down now it would 
be advantageous to the Government to 
do so. In order to dispose of these ma- 
terials now, it is necessary to have leg- 
islation passed. The time element en- 
ters into the problem. 

I am not familiar with the market 
on waterfowl feathers and down. I do 
not know whether this is an advan- 
tageous time to sell. Apparently the 
Committee on Armed Services felt this 
was a good time to sell, and in order to 
do so, it is necessary to provide legis- 
lative authority. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Per- 
haps there would be no objection to the 
bill if somebody could answer these 
questions. I am sure somebody must 
know what the Government will get 
for the material and what the Govern- 
ment paid. Otherwise it would not have 
been possible to arrive at an intelligent 
decision that it would be advantageous 
to sell the material. 

I suggest that the bill go to the foot 
of the calendar until some Senator can 
answer the questions. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, Calendar No. 
752, H.R. 7447, will go to the foot of the 
calendar. 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 44) to authorize the 
appropriation of $150,000 for use toward 
the construction of a U.S. Pacific War 
Memorial, was announced as next in or- 
der. 

Mr. KEATING. Over, Mr. President, 
by request. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 





NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE AT 
FORT DAVIS, TEX. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 566) authorizing the establish- 
ment of a national historic site at Fort 
Davis, Jeff Davis County, Tex., which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment on page 1, at the beginning 
of line 6, to insert “not to exceed four 
hundred and sixty acres in all,”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH - subsequently 
said: Mr. President, Iam very happy that 
today the Senate has passed H.R. 566, 
establishing Fort Davis, Tex., as a na- 
tional historic site. I wish to give spe- 
cial thanks to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Nevada, the chairman of 
the Public Lands Subcommittee of the 
Interior Committee, who has been so 
generous of his time and ability in hold- 
ing hearings and taking action on this 
bill and also on my bill, S. 862, a com- 
panion to H.R. 566. Of course, Repre- 
sentative J. T. RurHEerFrorp’s keen inter- 
est in and dedication to this legislation 
also have been primary factors in secur- 
ing this action. 

Fort Davis, Tex., is the site of struc- 
tures and ruins which comprise the best 
remaining example in the Southwest of 
a typical post-Civil War frontier fort. 
It is fitting that the National Parks Ad- 
visory Board and the Congress have now 
recognized the significance of this site 
for preservation as another one that re- 
calls to us our heritage of the frontier 
and the conquest of the continent. The 
Fort Davis Historical Society should be 
congratulated for its work over the years 
in keeping interest alive in this most im- 
portant site. 

The history of the site is well stated in 
the committee report as follows: 

The original Fort Davis was constructed in 
1854 as part of a system of defense of the 
southwestern frontier and of overland routes 
against the Apaches, Comanches, and other 
tribes of Indians. It was located in a canyon 
at a site surrounded on three sides by rock 
walls 300 feet high. Its site and the adja- 
cent land had been found by Lt. William F. 
Smith in March of 1849 during his survey 
of a route from San Antonio to El Paso. 
This site especially appealed to him because 
of the beauty, purity, and adequacy of a 
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stream, the Limpia, which flowed through it 
and the accessibility of the wood and grass 
which a frontier camp needed. Lieutenant 
Whiting named the site Painted Comanche 
Camp. 

Fort Davis’ first great importance, after it 
was established, was the protection it offered 
to travelers following the southwestern 
route to California and intermediate points 
against the still hostile bands of Indians. 
In addition, it served to fulfill in some degree 
a treaty obligation with Mexico to protect 
that nation against Indian incursions from 
our territory. And, on what now appears to 
be a lighter side of its existence but which 
was then a matter of dead earnest, it was 
the focus for an experiment by the Army in 
the use of camels as a part of our Military 
Establishment. 

Fort Davis was but lightly garrisoned 
when the Civil War broke out and had to 
be abandoned to the Confederacy. When 
peace returned, it was in a ruinous state 
and it was rebuilt on the open ground out 
of the canyon a few years later. Rebuild- 
ing began in 1867 and was half completed 
by 1869. The plan was that the new build- 
ings should be built of stone, but adobe was 
substituted for a number of them in the 
interest of economy. During the post-Civil 
War period, Fort Davis continued to play its 
roles of protecting against Indians and of 
serving travelers on roads leading to Cali- 
fornia and Mexico. It was an important 
center of operations against Victorio and the 
Warm Spring Apaches in 1879-80. It was 
deactivated in 1891, 


Mr. President, this post is located on a 
site about a mile high, in the Davis 
Mountains, and is near the McDonald 
Observatory, which is operated jointly 
by the University of Chicago and the 
University of Texas. It was my privi- 
lege to live for 314 years at El Paso, Tex., 
and 34 years ago I visited for the first 
time the ruins of Fort Davis. A number 
of the buildings are still standing and 
are in an excellent state of preservation, 
due to the small amount of rainfall in 
that area. 

Fort Davis was the site of the camel 
experiments during the time when Jef- 
ferson Davis was Secretary of War, and 
the fort was an important center of 
operations in the campaign against the 
Apaches in 1879-80. 

Mr. President, in further amplification 
of Fort Davis’ significance as a frontier 
outpost, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be printed at this point in the 
ReEcorD an interesting paper prepared by 
Mr. Barry Scobee, the historian of the 
Big Bend. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PERTINENT Facts ABOUT THE BACKGROUND AND 
HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FRONTIER 
ARMY Post or ForT Davis, Tex. 

The wide historical significance of the fort 
can be said to have started with the appear- 
ance of the first white man on the exact 
site of the future post, Spaniards in 1583. 
For more than two centuries afterward the 
vast land lay empty and silent, then the 
great tide of western migration set in. 

Following the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia in 1848 wagon trains began to roll into 
the Southwest, headed for the gold diggings. 
Many perished under Indian attacks and for 
lack of water. This impelled the Federal 
Government to order a survey to locate a 
feasible, watered route in southwest Texas. 
Such a route was found in 1849 through the 
Apache Mountains, to be renamed the Davis 
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Mountains, directly across the land where 
the fort later was built. 

Soon the Great Military Road was laid out 
from San Antonio to El Paso, a distance of 
600 miles. Travel built up swiftly, merchant 
freighters, emigrants, and goldseekers. Typi- 
cal of these was a land surveyor, John James, 
of San Antonio, who in the summer of 1854 
passed through with wagons, a herd of 
beef on the hoof, and 50 teamsters, herders, 
scouts, and riflemen, bound for San Diego, 
Calif. He paused long enough to survey out 
a section, a square mile, 640 acres, of choice 
land. 

In the same summer of 1854 Jefferson 
Davis, then Secretary of War of the United 
States, later President of the Southern Con- 
federacy, ordered the establishment of an 
Army post at a suitable point for the pro- 
tection of settlers and travelers. The Davis 
Mountains site was selected because of 
“the salubrious climate and pure water.” Six 
companies of the 8th Infantry were assigned 
to establish the post. As they approached 
the mountains they were greeted by Apache 
arrows, and sniping continued for 3 days, 
until the soldiers reached the chosen site. 
There, they began the construction of a 
six-company post in a short, high-walled 
canyon, on the James survey. 

Within the next 2 years 60 structures were 
put up, including a stone guardhouse, a 
stone powderhouse, and six stone barracks 
with mud for mortar. For dwellings, pine 
and cottonwood logs were sawed by hand and 
the slabs set endwise into the ground and 
roofed with course grass. This flimsy post 
was occupied until the outbreak of the War 
Between the States. 

Likewise in 1854, the Post Office Depart- 
ment set up a jackass mail line over the 
Great Road, from San Antonio to El Paso. 
The contractor was to put through one mail 
a week by muleback, but because of Indians, 
floods, and heat and cold, he was lucky to 
get through once a month. Other contracts 
were let. In 1859 the famed Butterfield 
Overland Mail from the East to San Fran- 
cisco shifted its route to go by Fort Davis, 
and continued so until the Civil War 
stopped it. 

Born at Fort Davis was the idea that led 
to the creation of the U.S. Signal Corps. 
With the start of the fort, there arrived a 
young New York doctor, Albert J. Myer, as 
post surgeon. Keenly observant, he saw In- 
dians signaling by waving their arms, or 
buffalo hides, or by smoke. He asked him- 
self why the soldiers could not communicate 
in like manner. He devised a method which 
a@ military board approved in 1858. In 1860 
the Congress named him a major with orders 
to organize a signal corps. It functioned 
effectively for the northern armies in the 
Civil War and grew into the present corps. 
Fort Myer, Va., is named for him. 

From the earliest days there was com- 
mercial freighting out of the Mexican town 
of Chihuahua through Fort Davis to the 
East. The route was called the Chihuahua 
Trail and Fort Davis was called the Cross- 
roads Town. 

The post participated in the great camel 
experiment. In the later 1850’s the Sec- 
retary of War, Jeff Davis, imported two ship- 
loads of camels from the Mediterranean 
countries to try out as pack animals in the 
desert Southwest. Fort Davis was the west- 
ern terminal for two of the tryouts, the first 
in 1859. 

In 1861, with Texas seceding from the 
Union, Texas authorities demanded of Gen- 
eral Twiggs, commanding U.S. troops along 
the Great Road, that he turn over all forts 
and supplies and get his soldiers out of the 
Lone Star State. Only one company of the 
8th was at Fort Davis at the time, On April 
18, 1861, under Twiggs’ orders, that com- 
pany gave over the fort without a fight, as 
sullen doughboys marched stiffly past a 
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handful of Texas volunteer cavalry grinning 
down from their saddles. (On last April 13, 
Fort Davis schoolchildren and townspeople 
assembled on the old fort grounds to ob- 
serve the centennial of that occasion by 
displaying the Stars and Stripes and the 
Stars and Bars on a single staff as a symbol 
of the amity and unity of the North and 
South today.) 

The Confederates stayed at Fort Davis 
until the seized supplies were exhausted, 
then moved on to El Paso and New Mexico. 
A year later they were back briefly, on their 
return to San Antonio. These facts point 
up that both North and South occupied 
Fort Davis. 

In the war years the flimsy post was gradu- 
ally demolished by Indians burning wooden 
parts for firewood, by passing freighters, by 
bobtail Yankee soldiers still hanging around, 
and by “heelflies,” as men hiding out from 
service with the Confederates were called 
contemptuously by their neighbors. 

When USS. troops returned in 1867, they 
found virtually nothing of the original post. 
All that is visible today are traces of the 
original mud-and-stone barracks founda- 
tions. The reoccupying Federals were in 
command of a noted soldier, Col. Wesley 
Merritt, who had command at Manila in the 
Spanish-American War. Merritt started 
from taw to build a new post. Construc- 
tion dragged because of irregularity of 
funds. 

In early 1879 the Army carried its military 
telegraph line from the eastward into Fort 
Davis, and on to El Paso, thus connecting 
the remote frontier with the Nation. 

Through all the years, warfare with the 
Mescalero Apaches was continuous. The 
mountains were their precious homeiand and 
they fought to keep the white man out. 

They attacked stagecoaches, wagon trains, 
beef herds, any white man’s intrusion. 
Soldiers from Fort Davis protected survey- 
ing and building crews of the Southern 
Pacific and Texas & Pacific Railways. The 
Army’s method of defense and offense was 
a system of small subposts at waterholes 
and springs, as lookouts. These were near 
and far, some nearly 100 miles from the hub, 
Fort Davis. 

The system paid off, for it was the eyes 
and watchdogs of Colonel Grierson in com- 
mand of the Department of the Pecos. By 
late 1879 the isolated outposts and camps 
were reporting, by courier and new tele- 
graph, an increasing Indian harassment. 
Grierson, from Abe Lincoln’s own Illinois 
country, in a swift campaign through 
August 1880, eliminated Apache Chief Vic- 
torio and his warriors, ending Indian war- 
fare in the area forever. 

In 1882 Grierson took personal command 
at Fort Davis and, acquiring funds, built so 
pleasingly and solidly that the post, in the 
coolness of a mile above sea level, became 
the choice soldiering place in all the South- 
west. Today its dilapidated structures still 
stand as the best preserved frontier post in 
all the West. Altogether, 13 regiments, 4 
of cavalry and 9 of infantry, served at 
Fort Davis. 

With Indians gone, and soldiers no longer 
needed, the fort was inactivated in 1891. The 
estate of Surveyor John James still owned 
the land. The Jameses proceeded to rent 
quarters on Officers Line to ranch families 
who, following the American tradition that 
all children must have schooling, occupied 
the buildings during the school months. 
They jokingly called themselves squatters. 
A proud social distinction of their descend- 
ants today is that “My folks once were 
squatters on the post.” 

From the first years on down Fort Davis 
was an oasis in the wilderness, a point of 
renown on the Great Road, where weary 
travelers could rest and refresh themselves, 
and relax and laugh and dance and sing, 
receive precious mail, renew supplies, 
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have their animals reshod, wagonwheels 
mended, their sick doctored by the post 
surgeons, their spirits soothed by the post 
chaplains, and their courage lifted for push- 
ing on farther and farther into the glowing 
West. 

Long ago Fort Davis became known as the 
moth of all the surrounding settlements, 
because its soldiers had conquered a wilder- 
ness and opened a new land. 

Today people feel that the old fort, be- 
cause it symbolizes the courage, sacrifices, 
persistence, and the idealism of brave men 
and women on a wild frontier, should be 
perpetuated as a shrine to American history. 


SALE OF RESERVE PHOSPHATE IN- 
TERESTS LOCATED IN FLORIDA 


The bill (H.R. 2898) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to sell reserve 
phosphate interests of the United States 
in lands located in the State of Florida to 
the record owners of the surface thereof, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 


SALE OF RESERVE PHOSPHATE IN- 
TERESTS LOCATED IN FLORIDA 


The bill (H.R. 3526) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to sell reserve 
phosphate interests of the United States 
in lands located in the State of Florida 
to the record owners of the surface 
thereof, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 


SALE OF RESERVE PHOSPHATE IN- 
TERESTS IN HIGHLANDS COUNTY, 
FLA 


The bill (H.R. 6102) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to sell reserve 
phosphate interests of the United States 
in lands located in Highlands County in 
the State of Florida to the record owners 
of the surface thereof, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, may we have the assurance of 
some Senator that the land has been ap- 
praised and it has been found there are 
no phosphate deposits? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I did 
not hear the question of the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. For the 
record, I wonder if we could have the fact 
established that the land has been ex- 
amined and that no deposits have been 
found. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Delaware will yield to me, 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Public Lands, I heard the testimony in 
regard to the three bills. There are three 
bills involving lands in Florida on which 
there was thought to be some phosphate- 
bearing rocks. We had a very thorough 
hearing. The Department of the In- 
terior did affirmatively indicate that the 
lands are now classified as not prospec- 
tively valuable for phosphate. 

This was the determination made not 
only by the Department of the Interior, 
but also by the committee. The commit- 
tee went into it very thoroughly. In 
fact, we held two different hearings on 
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the bill. We are satisfied such a deter- 
mination has been made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator. I have no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, may I 
say for the record that we have consid- 
ered three of the many cases in our State 
in which phosphate reserves have no 
meaning, either because the tracts are 
so small and have been developed for 
suburban developments that it would 
never be practical to develop anything 
that is underneath the surface, or be- 
cause the tracts do not lie in areas of the 
State where phosphate is found. I at- 
tended the hearings also, and I am cer- 
tain not only that the Senator from Ne- 
vada has accurately stated the matter, 
but also that the Department of the 
Interior has gone to very great lengths 
to make sure that the Government will 
receive full value. 

The bill was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


RECREATION FACILITIES AT ELE- 
PHANT BUTTE AND CABALLO RES- 
ERVOIR AREAS, NEW MEXICO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 46) to provide for the establish- 
ment and administration of basic public 
recreation facilities at the Elephant 
Butte and Caballo Reservoir areas, New 
Mexico, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with 
amendments, on page 2, after line 3, to 
insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 2. The construction of recreation fa- 
cilities at or near Elephant Butte and Caballo 
Reservoirs, as herein authorized, shall not 
provide in any manner whatsoever a basis 
for the allocation of water for recreation 
use or for the allocation of reservoir ca- 
pacity for recreation use; and the priority 
for irrigation use of water stored in Elephant 
Butte and Caballo Reservoirs and the pri- 
ority of use for irrigation purposes of the 
capacities of such reservoirs shall not be 
affected in any manner by the provision for 
recreation facilities as authorized herein. 


In line 14, to change the section num- 
ber from “2” to “3”; in line 16, after the 
word “Act”, to insert “and may enter into 
an agreement with the State of New 
Mexico, or a political subdivision thereof, 
for the administration, operation, and 
maintenance of the facilities herein au- 
thorized, and in line 20, to change the 
section number from “3” to “4”; so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to investigate, plan, construct, 
operate, and maintain basic recreation facili- 
ties at Elephant Butte and Caballo Reser- 
voirs, Rio Grande Federal reclamation proj- 
ect, New Mexico (including access roads and 
facilities for the safety, health, and protec- 
tion of the visiting public), and to provide 
for the public use and enjoyment of such 
recreation facilities and the water areas of 
such reservoirs in such manner as is con- 
sistent with the primary purpose of such 
project. The cost of such recreation facili- 
ties shall be nonreimbursable and nonre- 
turnable. 

Sec. 2. The construction of recreation fa- 
cilities at or near Elephant Butte and Ca- 
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ballo Reservoirs, as herein authorized, shall 
not provide in any manner whatsoever a 
basis for the allocation of water for recrea- 
tion use or for the allocation of reservoir 
capacity for recreation use; and the priority 
for irrigation use of water stored in Elephant 
Butte and Caballo Reservoirs and the priority 
of use for irrigation purposes of the capaci- 
ties of such reservoirs shall not be affected 
in any manner by the provision for recreation 
facilities as authorized herein. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior may 
issue such rules and regulations as are neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act 
and may enter into an agreement with the 
State of New Mexico, or a political subdi- 
vision thereof, for the administration, op- 
eration, and maintenance of the facilities 
herein authorized. 

Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2135) to authorize the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
delegate certain functions was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill go over as not calendar business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 





DISCLAIM OF INTEREST IN CERTAIN 
LANDS IN NEVADA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2272) to disclaim interest in 
certain rights in certain lands in the 
State of Nevada, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with an amendment, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the United States hereby disclaims 
any interest in lands which it may have, 
prior to the date of approval of this Act, 
acquired by virtue of chapter 103 Stat., 
Nevada 1887, or by any revisions and reen- 
actment thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 





AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL HOME 
LOAN BANK ACT AND TITLE IV OF 
NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 
The bill (H.R. 7108) to amend the 

Federal Home Loan Bank Act and title 

IV of the National Housing Act, and for 

other purposes, was considered, ordered 

to a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 





ELECTION AND APPOINTMENT OF 
DIRECTORS OF FEDERAL HOME 
LOAN BANKS 


The bill (H.R. 8277) to amend the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act, to simpli- 
fy and improve the election and ap- 
pointment of directors of the Federal 
home loan banks was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2156) to expand and ex- 
tend the saline water conversion pro- 
gram being conducted by the Secretary 
of the Interior was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the bill 
should go over as not being calendar 
business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 





PIPELINES AND OTHER WORK FOR 
AVONDALE, DALTON GARDENS, 
AND HAYDEN LAKE IRRIGATION 
DISTRICTS IN THE STATE OF 
IDAHO 


The bill (S. 923) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to replace lateral 
pipelines, line discharge pipelines, and 
to do other work he determines to be re- 
quired for the Avondale, Dalton Gar- 
dens, and Hayden Lake Irrigation Dis- 
tricts in the State of Idaho, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, may we have an explanation 
of the bill? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the bill 
would authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to replace lateral pipelines and to 
do other works that he determines are 
required in the replacement or improve- 
ment of the facilities which have been 
constructed at these several irrigation 
districts in Idaho. Apparently, the pipe- 
lines require replacement or servicing be- 
cause of accelerated interior and exterior 
corrosion, and a resulting deterioration. 
In some cases, the penetration of the pipe 
is extensive. It is estimated that 50 per- 
cent or more of the surface area of the 
lighter gage pipe will be penetrated be- 
fore 1963. Unless action is taken, the 
situation will become progressively worse. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. When 
was the original pipe laid? 

Mr. HART. The irrigation works, in- 
cluding storage tanks and distribution 
facilities, were constructed in 1954, 1955, 
and 1957. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Is it not 
a fact that the proposed replacement is 
necessary largely because of bad work- 
manship at the time of the original con- 
struction, as well as the use of inferior 
pipe? 

Mr. HART. I would assume that pipe 
normally would not deteriorate at such 
a rate as this pipe has. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Origin- 
ally the construction cost $1,010,662. It 
was laid only 4 years ago. It is now pro- 
posed to spend $1,486,000 to replace the 
pipe on the basis that inferior material 
was used. If the pipe has gone bad, it 
must be replaced. But has any claim 
been filed against those who did the job 
on an inferior basis, or will there be 
claims filed? Will the work be done over 
again in the same haphazard manner as 
it was done originally? 

Mr. HART. On the presumption of 
innocence, I assume that those who were 
responsible would do their best to get 
appropriate and suitable pipe. I note in 
the report of the committee that the con- 
struction work has started. The several 
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districts will be required to enter into a 
contract whereby they will continue to 
pay for 40 years from the date of the 
completion of the work. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
the point. I notice that the amount is 
to be paid back over a period of 40 years, 
but if the pipe lasts only 5 years and it 
is proposed to pay back the cost in 40 
years, I wonder how the operation will 
work. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 





FUNDS ARISING FROM JUDGMENT 
IN FAVOR OF POTAWATOMI NA- 
TION OF INDIANS 


The bill (H.R. 5964) to authorize the 
use of funds arising from a judgment in 
favor of the Potawatomi Nation of In- 
dians, and for other purposes was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 





LAND ACQUISITION BY CONFEDER- 
ATED TRIBE OF WARM SPRINGS 
RESERVATION OF OREGON 


The bill (H.R. 5235) to authorize the 
Confederated Tribe of the Warm 
Springs Reservation of Oregon to ac- 
quire land within the boundaries of their 
reservation was considered, ordered ta 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 





APPOINTMENT OF U.S. NATIONALS 
TO MERCHANT MARINE ACAD- 
EMY 


The bill (H.R. 29) to amend section 
216(b) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, to permit the appoint- 
ment of U.S. nationals to the Merchant 
Marine Academy was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, was read the 
third timne, and passed. 





TO IMPROVE PROMOTION OPPOR- 
TUNITY OF AIR FORCE MAJORS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 7809) to improve the active 
duty promotion opportunity of Air Force 
officers from the grade of major to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That, during the period beginning on the 
date of enactment of this Act and ending 
at the close of June 30, 1963, any authorized 
strength prescribed for the grade of lieu- 
tenant colonel by or under section 8202 of 
title 10, United States Code, may be ex- 
ceeded by not more than four thousand. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 
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ELIGIBILITY OF INDIAN TRIBES FOR 
FEDERAL LOANS TO FINANCE 
PUBLIC WORKS OR FACILITIES 


The bill (S. 2454) to amend the Hous- 
ing Amendments of 1955 to make Indian 
tribes eligible for Federal loans to finance 
public works or facilities, and for other 
purposes was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 201 of the Housing Amendments of 
1955 is amended by— 

(a) striking out in the first paragraph 
“subdivisions” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subdivisions, and Indian tribes”; 

(b) striking out in the second paragraph 
“States,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“States, and Indian tribes,”’; and 

(c) striking out in the third paragraph 
“of States,” and inserting in lieu thereof “of 
States, and Indian tribes,”’. 

Sec. 2. Section 202 of such Act is amended 
by— 

(a) striking out in clause (1) of subsec- 
tion (a) “same State) ,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “same State), and Indian tribes”; 

(b) inserting “, or an Indian tribe” be- 
fore the period at the end of the second 
sentence in subsection (c). 

Sec. 3. Section 207 of such Act is amended 
by striking out in the first sentence “instru- 
mentalities” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“instrumentalities, and Indian tribes”. 


DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN WATER- 
FOWL FEATHERS AND DOWN 


The bill (H.R. 7447) to amend the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act to provide for the immediate 
disposition of certain waterfowl feathers 
and down was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the bill 
(H.R. 7447) was put at the foot of the 
calendar, and as to that bill I should like 
to make a comment. The staff advises 
that the membership of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee is unavoidably detained. 
I suggest that there be printed at this 
point in the Recorp excerpts from the 
report of the committee, which are not 
lengthy, in order that those in addition 
to the Senator from Delaware, who may 
have a concern, may understand the 
motivation of the committee in unani- 
mously recommending favorable action 
on the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have no objection to having 
printed in the Recorp excerpts from the 
report. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

This bill would waive the statutory re- 
quirement for a 6-month waiting period be- 
fore the Administrator of General Services 
is authorized to dispose of not more than 
2 million pounds of waterfowl feathers and 
down from the national stockpile. 

EXPLANATION 

On April 6, 1961, the Administrator of 
General Services caused to be published in 
the Federal Register a notice of a proposed 
disposition of approximately 2 million 
pounds of waterfowl feathers and down now 
held in the national stockpile. The text of 
the publication of this announcement in 
the Federal Register follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


“WATERFOWL FEATHERS AND DOWN HELD IN 
THE NATIONAL STOCKPILE PROPOSED DISPOSI- 
TION 


“Pursuant to the provisions of section 
3(e) of the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98b(e)), notice 
is hereby given of a proposed disposition of 
approximately 2 million pounds (clean basis) 
of waterfowl feathers and down now held in 
the national stockpile. 

“The Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion has made a revised determination, pur- 
suant to section 2(a) of the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act, that there 
is no longer any need for stockpiling these 
2 million pounds of feather and down. The 
revised determination was based upon the 
finding of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization that said 2 million pounds of 
feathers and down are obsolescent for use 
in time of war. 

“General Services Administration proposes 
to transfer to Federal agencies such quan- 
tities of feathers and down as may be re- 
quired by such agencies. In order to provide 
for further disposal, General Services Ad- 
ministration may sell feathers and down on 
a competitive basis, or otherwise dispose of 
them in the best interest of the Government. 
The quantity offered for initial sale will range 
between 60,000 and 500,000 pounds (clean 
basis). At periodic intervals of not less 
than 45 days following the initial offering, 
further sales will be made. Each offering, 
following the first, will be of a quantity to 
be determined after an evaluation of the 
results of the earlier sales, taking into con- 
sideration the amounts purchased for export 
from the United States and the market con- 
ditions then existing. The said 2 million 
pounds of feathers and down will become 
available for transfer or sale beginning 6 
months after the date of publication of this 
notice in the Federal Register. 

“This plan and the dates of disposition 
have been fixed with due regard to the pro- 
tection of producers, processors, and con- 
sumers against avoidable disruption of their 
usual markets as well as the protection of 
the United States against avoidable loss on 
disposal. 

“JOHN L. Moore, 
“Administrator. 
“Dated March 30, 1961.” 


NEED FOR CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


Under section 2(a) of the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 
98a(a)) the Director of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization is charged with the 
responsibility of determining the strategic 
and critical materials to be stockpiled. Sec- 
tion 3(e) of the act empowers the Director 
of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion to authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to dispose of any materials in 
the stockpile that are no longer needed. 
Such disposals may not be made until 6 
months after the publication in the Federal 
Register and transmission of a notice of the 
proposed disposal to the Congress and to the 
Armed Services Committee of each House. 
If determination to dispose of certain mate- 
rials is for other than obsolescence of the 
material for use in time of war, express ap- 
proval of the Congress is required before the 
disposal can be accomplished. If the 
proposed disposal is based on a determina- 
tion that the material is obsolescent for use 
in time of war, express approval of the Con- 
gress is not required. For the purposes of 
these requirements the law provides that a 
determination is by reason of obsolescence 
if such determination is on account of (1) 
deterioration, (2) development or discovery 
of a new or better material or materials, or 
(3) no further usefulness for use in time of 
war. 

Since the proposed disposal is by reason 
of obsolescence, the disposal action could be 
started on October 6, 1961, without any 
legislative action. Because of current mar- 
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ket conditions, the indication is that the 
return to the Government from the sale of 
the waterfowl feathers and down should be 
advantageous. 

The supply of waterfowl feathers and down 
on the world market today is decreased. 
China was formerly the world’s largest ex- 
porter of feathers and down. The largest 
free world supplier today is Formosa. The 
shortage in the world market has caused 
domestic sources to be interested in acquiring 
additional quantities of feathers and down 
at an early date. 


REASON FOR REVISED DETERMINATION 


The planning basis for stockpiling has been 
reduced from a 5- to a 3-year potential emer- 
gency. In addition, a new process that could 
be used in an emergency permits the treat- 
ment of chicken feathers for satisfactory 
combining with waterfowl feathers. Hence 
the requirements for stockpiling waterfowl 
feathers and down have been reduced. 

Congressional approval of the disposal it- 
self is not required because of the determina- 
tion that the foathers and down do not meet 
the specifications for which originally ac- 
quired. Despite the failure of the feathers 
and down to meet specifications, they can be 
cleaned and processed for satisfactory im- 
mediate use. 

COST 


Enactment of this bill will not result in 
any additional Federal expenditures. The 
average cost of the feathers and down in 
the stockpile as computed by the General 
Services Administration is $4.14 per pound. 


DEPARTMENTAL RECOMMENDATION 


Printed below and hereby made a part of 
this report is a letter from the Administra- 
tor of General Services dated June 28, 1961, 
indicating that the General Services Admin- 
istration favors the elimination of the 
6-month waiting period now required by law. 
The amendment suggested in this letter was 
adopted in the other body and is retained in 
the bill reported to the Senate. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 28, 1961. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of June 
13, 1961, requested the views of the General 
Services Administration on H.R. 7447, 87th 
Congress, a bill to amend the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act to provide 
for the immediate disposition of certain 
waterfowl feathers. 

The principal purpose of H.R. 7447 is to 
avoid, as to the 2 million pounds of water- 
fowl feathers and down referred to in the 
notice of disposal published in the Federal 
Register of April 6, 1961, the 6-month wait- 
ing period that section 3(e) of the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act re- 
quires for a disposal thereunder. 

General Services Administration favors 
the elimination of the 6-month waiting pe- 
riod now required by the statute. However, 
H.R. 7447 could be interpreted to mean that 
General Services Administration would be 
required to dispose of the entire 2 million 
pounds of waterfowl feathers and down im- 
mediately rather than to dispose of them 
in a manner designed to avoid market dis- 
ruption in accordance with the disposal plan 
which was published in the Federal Register 
on April 6, 1961, and forwarded to the chair- 
men of the Armed Services Committees of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. The GSA plan of disposition provides 
first for the transfer to other Federal agen- 
cies of such quantities of feathers and down 
as may be required by such agencies. Ad- 
ditional disposals, ranging between 60,000 
pounds and 500.000 pounds, would then be 
made on a competitive basis at periodic in- 
tervals, taking into consideration market 
conditions then existing. 
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The GSA plan of disposition was fixed 
with due regard for the protection of pro- 
ducers, processors, and consumers against 
avoidable disruption of their usual markets 
as well as the protection of the United 
States against avoidable loss on disposal. 
Accordingly, it is proposed that H.R. 7447 
be amended by inserting the words “and 
down” in the title of the bill and by strik- 
ing out all after the enacting clause and 
substituting therefor the following lan- 
uage: 

“That the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices is hereby authorized and directed to 
dispose of approximately 2 million pounds 
of waterfowl feathers and down, deter- 
mined by the Director of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization to be obsolescent 
for use in time of war, in accordance with 
the notice of proposed disposition pub- 
lished in the Federal Register of April 6, 
1961, volume 26, No. 65, page 2881. Not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 3 
of the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98b(e)), such 
disposition may be commenced immedi- 
ately.” 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report to your committee from the 
standpoint of the administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD L. BOUTIN, 
Acting Administrator. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have read the report, and it 
still does not answer the question I have 
asked. If the Senator is unable to an- 
swer the questions, I would like to have 
the bill passed over until such time as 
someone can answer. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, under the 
order, the calendar will terminate at 
Calendar No. 769. 





DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND 
JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1962 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 707, H.R. 7371. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
7371) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State and Justice, the 
judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The pending question is the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] and the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DrrKsEN] to suspend para- 
graph 4 of rule XVI to offer a certain 
amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
&@ quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 4 
years ago when the question of creating 
the Commission on Civil Rights was be- 
fore the Senate, the junior Senator from 
Georgia—speaking as a freshman Mem- 
ber of this body—made the following 
prediction: 

While provision is made in section 104(c) 
for the demise of this Commission after 2 
years, we all know that, as a practical mat- 
ter, commissions never die or fade away. 

I predict that, if created, 2 years hence 
the sponsors of this Commission will be 
back asking Congress not only to continue 
it but to grant to it even broader powers, 
greatly increased appropriations, and a much 
larger staff. 


Mr. President, in the pending propos- 
al, we see that prediction come true to 
the second degree. 

The Commission came back for an 
extension of life in 1959. It is back for 
a second extension in 1961. 

I further predict, Mr. President, that 
if this lst session of the 87th Congress 
grants the present request it will be back 
ad infinitum for as many times as those 
who derive either livelihood or political 
profit from it think then can continue 
to draw water from the same well. 

It is fortunate for the American peo- 
ple and their inalienable rights under 
the Constitution, Mr. President, that 
Congress—while continuing this useless 
agency—has not seen fit to grant to it 
any of the broad powers which its mem- 
bers and sponsors have demanded. 

To date it has been only a paper- 
shifting agency of waste and harass- 
ment. 

But one shudders to contemplate what 
it would have been had it been given the 
powers its members requested in their 
1959 report or had conferred upon it the 
authority of enforcing its notions of 
antidiscrimination as proposed by one of 
its apologists. 

It would be well to review here, Mr. 
President, the powers the Commission 
has asked for itself. 

It has proposed that it be authorized 
to register voters. 

It has recommended that it be allowed 
to draft and attempt to implement plans 
for school integration. 

It has advocated that it be permitted 
to draw up plans for the integration of 
all public housing in the Nation. 

And one of its partisans in Congress 
has proposed that it be converted into a 
regulatory agency with police powers and 
authority to enforce its decisions 
through the power of contempt. 

In its own literature the Commission 
defines the role it envisions for itself as 
that of “bringing true equality to every 
American.” 

Mr. President, it is a certainty that 
action by this Congress to give the Com- 
mission a new lease on life will be fol- 
lowed by renewed efforts to vest it with 
all those and other dictatorial powers. 

As the junior Senator from Georgia 
observed in 1957: ‘“‘the possibilities under 
it for evil results are endless.” 

I submit, Mr. President, that if the 
American people could be made aware of 
the seeds of tyranny which are sown in 
this Commission they would rise up in 
righteous indignation and demand as 
one that this Congress not only not ex- 
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tend its life, abolish it 
forthwith. 

Even if the Commission is allowed to 
expire on November 9 of this year as re- 
quired by the present law, Mr. President, 
it will have cost the American taxpayers 
$2,947,000 by thr time it closes its doors. 

It is only fair that they be told how 
this considerable sum has been spent. 

It has paid for high-salaried jobs for 
84 persons who might otherwise be un- 
employed. 

It has paid for the alleged investiga- 
tion of a mere handful of complaints. 

It has paid for a foot-high stack of 
published hearings and reports so dull 
that few other than the proofreaders 
have read them. 

It has paid for a list of controversial 
recommendations which Congress could 
have gotten for nothing from the NAACP 
and the pages of Reconstruction history. 

It has paid for preparation and then 
suppression of a study showing phenom- 
enal advances by American Negroes. 

Mr. President, we hear, from time to 
time, complaints, particularly by the 
news media of our country, of inter- 
ference with their right to know the 
facts with respect to what goes on in 
Government agencies and bureaus. I 
subscribe wholeheartedly to freedom of 
the press and the right of American 
citizens to have all the information re- 
lating to the affairs of their Government 
in all areas except where the national 
security is involved. 

However, we have not heard one word 
from news media outside the South 
about the suppression of this report by 
the Civil Rights Commission. We hear 
complaints about other suppressions, but 
not one protest has been made by the 
radio and television commentators and 
the syndicated columnists of our coun- 
try about this particular suppression by 
the Civil Rights Commission. Those 
who profess interest in the freedom of 
the press should be consistent and speak 
out about this deplorable suppression of 
information. 

The Commission has paid for investi- 
gators to make security checks of Fed- 
eral officials, ministers, and other promi- 
nent persons. 

It has paid the expenses of Commis- 
sion members and personnel to speak 
before partisan groups throughout the 
country. 

It has paid for a series of hearings 
which have been self-serving forums in 
the North and West and harassing in- 
quisitions in the South. One of the lat- 
ter resulted in litigation which culmi- 
nated in a Supreme Court ruling that 
the Commission can disregard the con- 
stitutional rights of the people it ques- 
tions. 

For more than 3 years it paid a $22,500 
annual salary to an executive director 
who illegally destroyed Commission rec- 
ords, violated civil service regulations, 
and attempted to defy a Senate sub- 
committee which was forced to conclude 
that he had “neither the executive abil- 
ity ror the competence” for his job. 

Mr. President, I submit that there is 
no more convincing argument against 
extending the life of the Commission on 
Civil Rights than the Commission’s own 
record of performance, 


but, rather, 
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Since its inception the Commission 
has been hard pressed to find enough 
evidence of deprivation of anyone’s civil 
rights anywhere to keep its 84 employees 
and 6 Commissioners busy. Although 
the sponsors of the Commission insisted 
in 1957 that it was urgently needed to 
investigate what they called wholesale 
violations of civil rights in the South, 
the most complaints it could turn up 
through last May 3l1—even by advertis- 
ing for them—were 1,867. Of these 165 
were from cranks and 238 were so gen- 
eral as to fall in no category. 

This fact 2 years ago prompted Con- 
gressman JOHN J. Rooney, of New York, 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee, to comment at a hear- 
ing on the Commission’s appropriation 
request that “it does not look as though 
the Commission has had very much to 
do.” 

That statement, Mr. President, was 
made by Congressman JOHN J. ROONEY, 
a Congressman who represents not a 
Southern State but a district of the great 
State of New York. 

Mr. President, a little simple arithme- 
tic shows that the Commission has re- 
ceived complaints at a rate of less than 
two a day. Broken down in terms of its 
appropriation, Congress has voted the 
Commission more than $1,400 for each 
complaint it has received. I am sure, 
Mr. President, that any of our law en- 
forcement agencies would be overjoyed 
to receive an appropriation of one-tenth 
that amount for each case it is called 
upon to investigate and process. 

Why, Mr. President, many weeks I re- 
ceive more mail in 6 days than the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights has received in 
4 years, and I would point out to the 
Senate, in all modesty, that with the 
help of a staff less than one-seventh the 
size of that of the Commission, I am 
able, with very few exceptions, to reply 
to each letter I receive on the same day 
I receive it. 

Mr. President, the only course of ac- 
tion indicated by the experience of the 
Commission on Civil Rights is for the 
Senate to permit it to die the natural 
death contemplated for it by the law 
creating it. It has proved itself to be 
surplus property unneeded by either the 
Federal Government or the American 
people. 

President Kennedy in his recent mes- 
sage for the American people pointed 
out that increased expenditures for na- 
tional defense must be accompanied by 
a reduction in nonessential expenditures. 
Surely, Mr. President, the lack of ac- 
complishment of the Commission on 
Civil Rights would indicate to Senators 
that it is an excellent place to start in 
upholding the President’s hand in seek- 
ing to achieve national security with fis- 
cal responsibility. 

It is inconceivable to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that, when the national budget has 
been balanced only 6 times during the 
last 30 years, Congress should seriously 
consider continuing the life of an agency 
which is wasting money and dividing 
the people of our Nation. This is a time 
when we should be united to meet the 
threat of Communist aggression, not 
wasting our national substance on use- 
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less endeavors which serve only to di- 
vide the American people and make them 
weaker, not stronger, in the face of Com- 
munist threats. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to the able Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator has 
been discussing the wasteful spending of 
this unnecessary Civil Rights Commis- 
sion at this time when we should be try- 
ing to reduce unnecessary expenditures. 
I might point out to Senators that the 
chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board gets a salary of $20,500 a year. 
The chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission receives an annual salary of 
$20,500. The Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration, who is directed 
with managing the activities of quite a 
large number of employees, receives a 
salary of $21,000 annually. 

But the staff director of the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights receives a salary of 
$22,500 a year. This is the same salary 
that Senators receive. But this is not 
all; I wish to point out to Senators that 
this Commission also has several assist- 
ant staff directors, each of whom receives 
an annual salary in excess of $15,000. 
What is more the Commission also em- 
ploys a flock of attorneys—I think there 
are 25 of them—each of whom receives 
anywhere from $15,000 to $20,000 a year. 

If the Civil Rights Commission con- 
tinues to spend at the present rate, it 
will expend in excess of $1 million this 
year. And what will we get for this 
great expenditure? We will receive only 
more of the same kind of claptrap about 
which the Senator from Georgia has 
been speaking. 

Mr. President, this is unconscionable. 
In effect we are being asked to subsidize, 
at greatly inflated salary scales, those 
who seek only to kindle the coals of 
racial unrest. This Civil Rights Com- 
mission is nothing but a meddling, trou- 
blemaking body, more interested in stir- 
ring up trouble than in solving the 
problems of racial agitation. 

Indeed, this Civil Rights Commission 
is more of an agitator than it is a prob- 
lem-solving body. I submit that the 
problem of the Southern States will 
never be solved by the activities of this 
meddling Civil Rights Commission. In- 
stead these problems are being com- 
pounded. These are local problems to 
be solved by local people. 

I further submit that it would by far 
be in the better interests of this country 
if we terminated the activities of this 
Commission at the earliest possible date 
and save this unnecessary expenditure of 
$1 million. 

Surely in this time of national crisis, 
when we have so many better uses for 
our dollars, we should try to conserve 
wasteful spending, rather than encour- 
aging it, by paying inflated salaries to 
those whose only purpose is to stir up 
more trouble. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I commend the 
Senator from Louisiana for bringing that 
information to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. As he knows, the dedicated public 
servants who draw lesser salaries are 
dealing in areas of responsibility—not 
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the political arena, as is the Civil Rights 
Commission. Because the Commission 
is a political agency, Congress, much 
against my will and much against the 
will of the able senior Senator from Lou- 
isiana, has seen fit to permit it to pay 
much larger salaries than are paid to 
officials charged with greater responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am certain the 
Senator from Georgia realizes that 
neither of us voted to pay the Director 
of the Civil Rights Commission a salary 
of $22,500. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is as proud of that 
vote as is the junior Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the record will 
show, the Civil Rights Commission was 
supposed to complete its work in 2 years. 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is right. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The primary purpose 
of the Commission was to learn what the 
trouble was throughout the South. But 
instead of pursuing this direction by 
holding hearings in the South and get- 
ting information at the grassroots, the 
Commission staff read a book publicized, 
I believe, by some persons from New 
York. I might say that at the moment I 
do not remember the name of the book 
but this is what happened. As a conse- 
quence, the first report of the Commis- 
sion was not based on evidence which 
the Commission itself had obtained 
throughout the country. Instead, in 
large part, it was based on articles which 
appeared in many daily newspapers, in- 
cluding, as I remember, the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, to name only 
one. It also took its ideas from various 
periodicals, including Harper’s. As I re- 
call, one of the articles upon which the 
Commission based its findings was writ- 
ten some 30 years ago and related to 
conditions in the South at that time. 
That was the kind of evidence on which 
the Commission formed the basis of its 
first report. This showed me very clearly 
that this body was not interested in doing 
a thorough, impartial job, but was more 
interested in stirring up trouble. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator from 
Louisiana is correct. Before the Senator 
entered the Chamber, I had stated that 
Congress could have obtained the same 
recommendations for nothing from the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and the pages of 
Reconstruction history. 

It is most revealing, Mr. President, to 
study an analysis of the sources of the 
few complaints received by the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights. 

Statistical tables supplied at my re- 
quest by the Commission show that, as 
of last May 31, of the 621 voting com- 
plaints received by the Commission from 
its inception through that date only 3 
came from Georgia and none of those 
was sworn. By comparison there were 54 
complaints from California and 4 from 
New York State. 

We were told in 1957 that the Civil 
Rights Commission would give its major 
attention to voting rights. The propa- 
ganda attendant to its creation led many 
honorable persons to believe that mem- 
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bers of the Negro race were being pre- 
vented at gunpoint from exercising their 
right to vote in many Southern States. 
I reiterate that, after advertising for 
complaints for almost 4 years, the Com- 
mission has received 3 complaints from 
my State of Georgia and 54 complaints 
from California, In other words, if con- 
ditions are bad in Georgia, judging by 
the reports and complaints which the 
Commission has received, they are al- 
most 20 times as bad in the great State 
of California. 

In the area of rights other than voting, 
the Commission reported to me that of 
the 1,246 complaints received only 40 
came from Georgia and 6 of those were 
either from cranks or too general to be 
categorized. ‘That figure, the Agency 
disclosed, compared with 118 complaints 
from New York, 93 from California, 58 
from Ohio, 56 from Illinois, 47 from 
Pennsylvania, 46 from Missouri, and 42 
each from Michigan and the District of 
Columbia. 

On the basis of those figures, Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is only fair to conclude that if 
any problem with relation to civil rights 
exists in the State of Georgia, the situa- 
tion is almost three times as bad in the 
State of New York, more than twice as 
bad in the State of California, and to 
lesser degrees worse in the States of 
Ohio, Iilinois, Pennsylvania, Missouri, 
and Michigan, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Georgia would be most interested in il- 
lumination which Senators from those 
States might be able to give as to how 
they can reconcile the situations which 
exist in their home States with the puni- 
tive legislation which they advocate to 
punish States in the South where condi- 
tions are far better. 

I submit, Mr. President, that all fair- 
minded Senators would have to admit 
that the statistics of the Commission on 
Civil Rights prove two points—first, that 
the civil rights issue is more political 
than real; and, second, that no section 
of the country has a monopoly on what 
problems and difficulties do exist. 

Mr. President, Georgians are proud of 
the fact that this official record proves 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
citizens of our State are satisfied with 
our present concept of human relations 
and the manner in which it is being 
translated into practical benefit for all. 

Georgians are proud of the fact that 
our State, which is pursuing, without os- 
tentation, programs of uplift for all our 
citizens, has been found far less wanting 
in the provision and protection of real 
civil rights than many of the States out- 
side the South which make a fetish of 
promising bigger and better synthetic 
rights, while failing to produce fulfill- 
ment of the meaningful ones. 

Mr. President, it is unfortunate that 
many members of both great political 
parties in the country try to outdo each 
other in these civil rights proposals which 
are purely political in nature. It has be- 
come quite obvious that the closer we 
approach an election year, the more civil 
rights proposals are made and the more 
drastic they are. Mr. President, such 
proposals are offered merely to attract 
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blocs of voters on election day; and, with- 
out such motivation, I doubt there would 
be such a vast number of these so-called 
civil rights proposals brought before the 
Congress. 

Georgians are proud of the fact that 
there have been no news stories about 
rapes, riots, and suicides in our public 
schools, and that our judges do not have 
to decry from their benches attitudes and 
conditions which are—to quote the words 
of Judge Samuel S. Leibowitz, of New 
York City—“‘causing a so-called civilized 
city to rapidly turn into a jungle.” 

Mr. President, no judge on the bench 
in Georgia has ever had to characterize 
such conditions as existing anywhere in 
the State of Georgia. 

Mr. President, as the junior Senator 
from Georgia stated, in speaking before 
this Senate on the same subject in 1959: 

We in Georgia yield to no one in the sin- 
cerity or intensity of our adherence to the 
principles of justice, decency, and fairplay 
for all. 

We have no apologies to make to anyone 
for what we profess or practice. 

To be sure we have our problems and our 
shortcomings, but we are trying to do some- 
thing about them. 

We make no pretense at being perfect. 

Neither do we presume to sit in judgment 
on the imperfections of others. 


Mr. President, in Georgia all children 
are receiving equal educational oppor- 
tunities in a modernized public school 
system. Our Governor only recently re- 
ported that the State of Georgia is pay- 
ing 72 cents out of every dollar spent on 
education in our State—and_ that 
amounts to 53 cents out of every dollar 
which Georgia taxpayers pay into the 
State treasury. 

In Georgia all qualified citizens, in- 
cluding more than 185,000 Negro citizens, 
are freely exercising the right to vote. 
At the present time Negro candidates 
are seeking election to major offices in 
two of our metropolitan areas. 

In Georgia economic opportunities for 
all citizens are being dramatically im- 
proved as the result of our advancing in- 
dustrial economy. 

We are proud of the progress which all 
of our citizens are making working to- 
gether, and we are looking forward to 
achieving a future of better lives and 
greater prosperity for all Georgians. 

Georgians ask nothing more of the re- 
mainder of the Nation, Mr. President, 
than to be left alone to work out our own 
destiny among ourselves, in accordance 
with the wishes of all the people of Geor- 
gia, and following the normal course of 
human relations. 

We do not feel that we should be held 
up to public scorn and ridicule and made 
the targets of vicious, punitive, and un- 
founded attacks simply because some 
people in some States may take issue 
with our ideas about human relations— 
ideas which I may say are enthusiasti- 
cally shared by at least 95 percent of all 
our citizens. 

That Georgia is succeeding in accord- 
ance with those ideas in giving the real 
and meaningful civil rights to all our 
citizens is attested to by no less a person- 
age than Dr. John A. Hannah, Chairman 
of the Commission on Civil Rights. 
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In that connection, Mr. President, I 
wish to read to the Senate again a col- 
loquy between Dr. Hannah and the late 
Honorable Prince Preston, former Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the First 
District of Georgia, which transpired in 
hearings before the House Subcommittee 
on Departments of State and Justice, the 
judiciary and related agencies appropri- 
ations on April 30, 1959: 

Mr. Preston. Dr. Hannah, what conclu- 
sions did you reach in Atlanta about hous- 
ing? 

Mr. HANNAH. Well, sir, we concluded there 
was a story in Atlanta that could well be 
told to the country. Of course, there is some 
pretty poor Negro housing in Atlanta, as 
there is poor housing for Negroes and white 
folks in other sections of the country, but 
the Atlanta story is a very interesting story 
and the progress that has been made in pro- 
viding an opportunity for Negroes to acquire 
middle-class, and high-class, housing—while 
it is true they are segregated in areas—they 
have some very fine communities. This has 
been a cooperative effort worked out volun- 
tarily by the Negroes and the white people 
and the city leaders and the mayor, and so 
on. 

Frankly, I was surprised and pleased at 
what we found in the housing area in Atlan- 
ta, not because you happen to be a native 
of Georgia, but there is a better opportunity 
provided for middle-class and high-class 
housing for at least some of these Negroes 
in Atlanta than in many cities in my part 
of the country. 


There, Mr. President, we have the 
words of the Chairman of the Civil 
Rights Commission in reporting that he 
found housing conditions in the State of 
Georgia much better than he did in 
cities in his part of the country. 

I quote further: 

Mr. PRESTON. Have you found generally 
in the State of Georgia that the Negro pop- 
ulation has no problem about registering and 
voting? 

Mr. Hannan. Well, from personal inves- 
tigation, certainly in Atlanta and in many 
other areas that were brought into our dis- 
cussions there, that is true. 

I think there were some indications that 
perhaps there were some of the isolated rural 
areas where that might not be true, but I 
have no firsthand knowledge of that. It is 
my general impression the voting situation 
in Georgia is pretty good and getting much 
better. 


That was Dr. Hennah testifying about 
the voting situation in the State of 
Georgia. Even though the Commission 
has been in life now for almost 4 years 
and has advertised for complaints, the 
most they could turn up in Georgia were 
three. And how many did they get from 
California? Fifty-four, Mr. President. 

I quote further: 

Mr. Preston. In my own district there are 
one or two counties who have more Negro 
registered voters than white. 


Mr. Hannan. The Congressman recog- 
nizes that there are many counties in the 


South with large populations of Negroes 
where there is not even one registercd. 


Representative Preston passed away 
last year, but I happen to know well the 
district he had the honor to represent— 
the First Congressional District of Geor- 
gia. It is a district in which there are 
several counties in which as many Ne- 
groes as whites are registered to vote. 
Liberty County, of which Hinesville is 
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the county seat, until recently had more 
Negroes than whites registered and vot- 
ing. Another county, McIntosh, has ap- 
proximately the same number of Negroes 
as white people registered and voting. 
The same thing is true of Long County. 

And those, Mr. President, are rural 
counties. Their principal source of live- 
lihood comes from forest resources. 

I have named specific counties in Geor- 
gia where Negroes are registered in as 
great numbers as white veople. Yet we 
are told that the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion must be renewed to investigate this 
“deplorable” situation. The only thing 
deplorable about it, Mr. President, is the 
scheming of cunning politicians with 
eyes on the ballot box who want to be 
able to go back into their particular 
States and congressional districts and 
say, “Look how we went down there and 
manhandled the South. For that we 
want you to give us 99.99 percent of your 
votes in the next e“ection.” 

Unfortunately, that particular situ- 
ation has prevailed in too many in- 
stances for the good of this country. I 
hope the time is not too far distant when 
our Nation will cease to be divided by 
politicians who are looking after their 
own selfish interests instead of trying 
to promote the unity of our country at 
a time of international crisis. 

Until recently no one man ever had it 
within his power to destroy civilization 
itself. Now people do not know from 
one minute to the next when some holo- 
caust will be unleashed that could vir- 
tually wipe out mankind. 

We in this Senate do not even know 
whether there will be a Senate to con- 


vene if we have another global war. In 


such event, the next governmental 
gathering in this country might well be 
some tribal gathering rather than a 
meeting of the Senate of the United 
States. At the very hour when we should 
be discussing this problem, we find 
ourselves again engaged in a political ex- 
ercise about more commissions, more 
civil rights, more excursions into the 
South, and more division among the peo- 
ple. And for what purpose? Only for 
that of winning the next election for a 
certain group of officeholders in certain 
areas of our country. 

I quote further from Mr. Preston’s col- 
loquy with Mr. Hannah: 

Mr. PresTon. You would not find that to 
be true in Georgia. 

Mr. HANNAH. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. Georgia is one of the most 
progressive States in the Union and one of 
the most liberal States in the Union. 

Mr. HANNAH. I believe that is right. 


There, Mr. President, is the impression 
gained by one of our Nation’s most re- 
spected educators about the status of 
human relations in my State of Georgia. 
I am sure there is no Member of this 
Senate who would presume to dispute 
the conclusion of so capable and disin- 
terested an observer of the Georgia 
scene. 

Mr. President, a shocking revelation 
of the attitude of arrogance and con- 
tempt for constituted authority and con- 
stitutional rights, which has pervaded 
the Commission on Civil Rights, is found 
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in Senate Report No. 439 of this ist 
session of the 87th Congress. It is the 
report of the Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, writ- 
ten and released over the objections of 
apologists for the Commission after 
thorough, closed-door hearings into 
charges of misuse of position and power 
by former Commission Staff Director 
Gordon Tiffany. 

Mr. President, the conclusions of the 
subcommittee speak for themselves. I 
read from them as follows: 

1. Gordon Tiffany, as staff director of the 
Civil Rights Commission, by design or 
through ineptness, demonstrated a thorough 
lack of cooperation with this subcommittee’s 
inquiry as evidenced by the following: 

(a) Aithough he received a detailed tele- 
gram from the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee on March 8, 1960, formally advising him 
of the preliminary inquiry, he persistently 
questioned the authority of this subcommit- 
tee without having any of his doubts re- 
solved by the Attorney General, the sub- 
committee staff, or the subcommittee itself. 
Such persistence on his part continued up 
through the executive session of June 3, 
1960. 

(b) He concurred with the actions of one 
of his subordinates in advising certain Civil 
Rights Commission staff members that if 
they did not wish to cooperate and furnish 
signed statements to the subcommittee staff, 
no action would be taken against them. 
This resulted in the refusal of several Com- 
mission staff members to execute signed 
statements, although they had in fact indi- 
cated their willingness todoso. This advice 
was tantamount to a warning to subordi- 
nates not to cooperate. 


There, Mr. President, we have the re- 
port of one of the Senate’s most able and 
honored committees that the staff direc- 
tor defied its members and encouraged 
his subordinates to do likewise. Yet we 
are seriously discussing in the Senate to- 
day the extension of the life of such a 
commission. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to my able friend from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First I compliment 
the distinguished Senator for his able 
statement. I wished to intervene at this 
time because the Senator is talking about 
one of the aspects of the work of the 
Civil Rights Commissien or its staff, 
which, to me, has seemed most objection- 
able; that is, the unwillingness to be im- 
partial, the unwillingness to be fair, the 
unwillingness to be just. 

I ask the distinguished Senator if he 
does not think that same attitude of un- 
willingness to be fair is noted in the re- 
cent elevation of the present dean of 
Howard University to be a member of the 
Civil Rights Commission, although it was 
well known he was the legal counsel for 
the NAACP in many pending cases. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I certainly agree 
with the able Senator. My recollection 
of the facts of the case is that Spotts- 
wood W. Robinson III, a lawyer for the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, could not re- 
call all the instances in which he had 
represented that group. Yet he was ap- 
pointed to what is supposed to be an 
impartial, factfinding Commission. 
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I thought it roughly analogous to let- 
ting the plaintiff in a lawsuit sit as judge 
on his own case. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further comment? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to my friend. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I note that the day 
after the confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of Dean Robinson, the New York 
Times, which certainly has shown con- 
siderable interest in this particular Com- 
mission, had much to say about Dean 
Robinson and the confirmation of his 
nomination. I quote from an article of 
July 28, published in the New York Times 
on this subject, as follows: 

The southern Senators who opposed his 
nomination made an issue of his legal work 
for the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

Mr. Robinson has indeed been involved in 
work for the association, though his special- 
ty in private practice was the law of real 
property. He argued three times before the 
Supreme Court on one of the historic school 
integration cases decided in 1954. He was 
legal representative in Virginia for the 
NAACP legal defense and educational fund 
for a number of years, and subsequently was 
aad southeastern regional counsel until last 

all. 


I ask Senators to particularly note the 
following paragraph, as I continue the 
quote: 

He was involved in so many civil rights 
cases at one time or another that it was 
a bit of a task making sure that he had 
severed all connections when President Ken- 
nedy nominated him to the Commission in 
April. 


I wonder if the Senator thinks any- 
thing approaching objectivity or impar- 
tiality is indicated in the fact that Dean 
Robinson has now become a member of 
the Civil Rights Commission. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Not the slightest. 
The reason he was appointed, of course, 
is that he was counsel for the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. This demonstrates again 
the validity of the charge many of us 
made on the floor of the Senate, that it 
is a purely political body and there are 
purely political motives behind the pro- 
posal to extend its life. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to my able friend. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The distinguished 
Senator will remember that when the 
first members of the Commission were 
appointed the then President requested 
some of the Southern Senators to make 
recommendations as to some of the mem- 
bers of the Commission, under the feeling 
that the South should have appropriate 
but distinguished representation. The 
Senator will remember that among those 
who were recommended were two former 
Governors of great Southern States, 
who were appointed to the Commission: 
Governor Battle of Virginia and Gover- 
nor Carlton of Florida. 

The Senator now notes that to suc- 
ceed one of those distinguished Gover- 
nors, who served with such ability and 
impartiality on the Commission, Dean 
Robinson has now been appointed, off 
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the counsel’s bench of the NAACP. I 
wonder if the distinguished Senator 
thinks that action tends to create great- 
er confidence in the South, or anywhere 
in the Nation, in the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. 

Mr. TALMADGE. It certainly does 
not. In my own judgment, that is like 
making a tomcat custodian of a canary 
bird. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
think, of course, the Senator is very 
sound in that regard. Would the Senator 
have felt that the Southern Senators 
were on sound ground if they had recom- 
mended for appointment to the Commis- 
sion a member of the Ku Klux Klan? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I would not. We 
were told this was to be an objective, 
nonpartisan, unbiased Commission. I 
can almost hear the voices which would 
have been raised in the Senate Chamber 
if a member of the Ku Klux Klan had 
been appointed to the Commission. 
However, such an appointment would 
not have been any more biased than 
that of Dean Robinson. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the _ distin- 
guished Senator think the Southern 
Senators would have been on sound or 
acceptable ground if they had recom- 
mended to be a member of that Com- 
mission an attorney for a white citizens’ 
counsel or an attorney for any of the 
States or school districts who had fought 
on the other side of this case in the 
courts of the land? 

Mr. TALMADGE. It would not have 
been in keeping with the supposedly 
objective nature of the Commission had 
we recommended individuals of that 
type, yet we have seen this point com- 
pletely ignored on the other side of the 
picture. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the Senator in 
yielding. In closing, it seems to me that 
by this particular appointment—so far 
from being objective, so far from being 
acceptable, in great parts of our Nation— 
the Senate is now confronted with a 
much more serious problem in connec- 
tion with the request to it to continue 
the life of the Civil Rights Commission, 
than was the case even in 1959, because 
it is so very evident that the Commission 
is now being bent to one point of view, 
and that persons who have been affirma- 
tively acting for that point of view in 
the courts of the land are being placed 
in controlling positions in the Commis- 
sion. Does the Senator agree with that? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I concur fully with 
the Senator’s viewpoint. I would point 
out to the able Senator that as many 
complaints have been received from 
States outside the South as from those 
within it. Many complaints have been 
heard from the States of Senators who 
are most diligent in their efforts to ex- 
tend the life of the Commission, and to 
pass even more vicious antisouthern 
force legislation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
again thank the Senator for yielding, 
and I commend the Senator for the able 
job he is doing. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the able 
Senator. I am grateful to him for his 
contribution to the discussion, 
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Mr. President, I return now to a dis- 
cussion of the former Director of the 
Civil Rights Commission, Mr. Gordon 
Tiffany, and the Senate report on his 
activity: 

(c) He refused to permit certain individ- 
uals within the Commission on Civil Rights 
to be interviewed at the time requested. 

(ad) He refused to permit the review of 
certain financial records after a partial re- 
view had been made by a subcommittee 
staff member. Although it was Tiffany’s po- 
sition that the records were merely estimates, 
it was outside of his competence to deter- 
mine the relevancy of the review. 


We have further information from a 
Senate committee of the contempt for a 
Senate committee displayed by this man. 
It is incredible that the Senate should 
even be considering the extension of a 
Commission which has been used by in- 
dividuals who have so little respect for 
the Senate as a body. 

I continue reading: 

(e) He refused to make available to the 
subcommittee the names of 26 prominent 
Federal, State, and local officials and clergy- 
men whose names had been checked by the 
Commission in connection with their ap- 
pearance as witnesses before the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights. His initial testimony 
before the subcommittee was totally mis- 
leading in that he maintained that Federal 
Officials and clergy had not been given any 
security name check, 

2. Mr. Tiffany, in destroying the verbatim 
transcripts of the executive meetings of the 
Commission on Civil Rights, admittedly, 
without seeking approval from anyone in 
authority, was in contravention of the provi- 
sions of title 44, United States Code, sec- 
tion 368. 

8. Tiffany was derelict in his duties in 
failing to comply with civil service regula- 
tions. His complete reliance on a GSA em- 
ployee, who was familiar with civil service 
regulations, without personally having any 
contact with the Civil Service Commission 
itself, is an example of poor administration. 

4. The subcommittee can only conclude 
that Gordon Tiffany had neither the execu- 
tive ability nor the competence to be en- 
trusted with the important duties of being 
Staff Director of one of the most sensitive 
agencies in the Federal Government. 


Mr. President, those are grave 
charges—charges made all the more 
serious by the fact that the man accused 
was responsible for directing investiga- 
tions involving basic, fundamental con- 
stitutional rights of the American 
people. They are all the more shocking 
in the light of the fact that Gordon 
Tiffany was allowed to resign rather 
than being called to the bar of justice to 
answer legally for his actions. 

Mr. President, it is appalling to con- 
template what havoc such a man in 
such a position could have wreaked upon 
our freedom had Congress granted the 
Commission the powers it demanded in 
the report written by this same Gordon 
Tiffany in 1959. 

And, Mr. President, Congress cannot 
ignore the fact that not the first safe- 
guard has since been enacted to assure 
that Mr. Tiffany’s indoctrinated succes- 
sors and proteges at the Commission do 
not attempt to duplicate or improve upon 
his contemptuous performance. 

While apologists for the Commission 
and Mr. Tiffany have attempted to talk 
away his arrogant actions and above- 
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the-law attitude as moot in the light 
of his departure, they stand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as stark proof of the tyranny in- 
herent in this Commission. 

‘They further prove, Mr. President, the 
validity of the warnings which the junior 
Senator from Georgia and his like- 
minded colleagues uttered in 1957-58 in 
their vain attempts to alert the Senate 
to the dangers involved in establishing a 
part-time Commission with day-to-day 
functions entrusted to the little-super- 
vised hands of motivated underling hire- 
lings. 

Let me recall my words upon the oc- 
casion of the debate on the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Tiffany in 1958. I stated: 

The position of Staff Director is a crucial 
one, and how its duties are carried out will 
determine whether the Commission becomes 
an instrument of tyranny and oppression or 
whether it is conducted as its more thought- 
ful adherents desire it to be. 

It is a fundamental truth that the shape 
and direction of part-time Commissioners are 
often determined in large part by their full- 
time staff personnel, who prepare the agen- 
das, establish the procedures, ask the ques- 
tions, and ultimately prepare the reports 
which, generally, are accepted by the change 
of only a word or two or the striking or addi- 
tion of a few sentences or words. 


I would point out to this Senate, Mr. 
President, that the eventuality of which 
I warned in 1958 came to pass in the re- 
ports of the Commission. 

How else can one reconcile the con- 
ciliatory words of Chairman Hannah, 
who stated before the 1959 report was 
released that he had come to the con- 
clusion that “there is no right answer 
to all sides” and the arrogant and radical 
recommendations for force legislation, 
executive dictatorship, and unlimited 
Commission power set forth in that re- 
port? 

I submit, Mr. President, that the 
names signed to the Commission report 
might have been Hannah, Hesburgh, 
Johnson, Storey, Carlton, and Battle, but 
the work was that of Gordon MacLean 
Tiffany, a man who, when hearings were 
being held on his nomination, stated 
he felt it was proper for the Federal 
Government to send armed troops into 
a sovereign State to force a new social 
order on its people. 

Today, Mr. President, the Senate has 
a second chance to rectify its error in 
creating such a potential Frankenstein’s 
monster as the Commission on Civil 
Rights. If it fails to take advantage 
of the opportunity to put an end to the 
threat of this sword of Damocles, who 
can foretell upon whose necks the suc- 
a of Mr. Tiffany may seek to let it 

all. 

Perhaps by stretching the point some 
justification for the Commission could 
be rationalized had it demonstrated 
any interest in ascertaining the truth 
about the state of human relations in 
this country. That such has not been— 
nor is likely ever to be the case—is 
demonstrated by the suppression by the 
Commission of a report detailing the 
substantial political, economic, and so- 
cial progress which has been made by 
the American Negro. 
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Washington Correspondent Roulhac 
Hamilton gave the details in his exclu- 
sive story published last June 1 by the 
News and Courier of Charleston, S.C. 
It represented a feat of reporting 
which—had it been on any other sub- 
ject—likely would have merited him a 
nomination for a Pulitzer prize. 

Mr. Hamilton’s story reads as follows: 


Objections of a lone Negro member have 
caused the Civil Rights Commission to sup- 
press an official report showing substantial 
Negro progress toward full citizenship, in 
the South and elsewhere, before enactment 
of the civil rights laws of 1957 and 1960, it 
was learned Wednesday. 

The report was prepared at the direction 
of the full Commission. After the Commis- 
sion’s staff had compiled heavily documented 
evidence of Negro advances without help of 
the recent laws, the Commission voted to 
suppress the report. 

The News and Courier’s special correspond- 
ent in Washington learned Wednesday that 
the suppression resulted from the objections 
of George M. Johnson, the Commission’s 
only Negro member at the time. Johnson, 
a Howard University law professor and a 
legal aid of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, was serving 
on the Commission as an interim appointee 
of President Eisenhower. 

While Johnson was the junior member 
of the Commission, his objections to publi- 
cation of the report prevailed. The five 
white members of the Commission knuckled 
under to the NAACP spokesman’s belief that 
it would be unwise to publish a report show- 
ing significant Negro gains, particularly in 
the South, prior to the 1957 rights law. 

The Commission staff, the News and Cour- 
ier’s corresponcent learned, spent more than 
2 months compiling the 25-year record. 

By August 1 of last year, the report, “Civil 
Rights, 1960: A Progress Report,” was ready 
to show, in some 75 pages where advance- 
ment had been made in the Federal Govern- 
ment, State governments and city govern- 
ments, by the Negro. Much documentation 
was provided. 

The report dealt primarily with the South. 
It found that throughout the Nation “one of 
the most notable marks of progress has been 
the ever-increasing participation of Negroes 
and members of other minority groups in 
the processes of government.” 

But it said, in some detail, that one of 
the most significant facts in the progress 
of the Negro in the exercise of his political 
rights, was the increasing number of Negroes 
elected to public offices at various levels in 

, the South. 

Sources within the Commission staff said 
this portion of the report may have been 
the reason for the objections of Commis- 
sioner Johnson—and presumably of NAACP— 
{to publication of the report. The section ap- 
peared to provide solid evidence that po- 
litical rights are not denied southern Negroes 
when they choose to exercise them. 


-. Needless to say, Mr. President, this 
story did not appear in any paper out- 
side the South nor, to the best of my 
knowledge, was it carried—or, for that 
matter, even checked upon—by either of 
the Nation’s two wire services. 

' It is deplorable when—after so much 
talk about the public’s right to know 
and so many speeches on freedom of the 
press—we find an authentic case, as here, 
of a Commission of the U.S. Government 
suppressing a report on which it had 
worked for 2 months and not one word 
of protest being heard about it. Here is 
a clear illustration of suppression of 
news and we did not hear one word about 
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it from either of the great wire services, 
any of our national television networks, 
or any of the great newspapers that 
boast about printing all the news that is 
fit to print. 

In this connection it is pertinent to 
note, Mr. President, that Commissioner 
Johnson has been replaced on the Com- 
mission by an even more radical rep- 
resentative of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
In the light of the Johnson performance, 
Mr. President, what can the American 
people expect from a militant agitator 
like Spottswood W. Robinson ITI, who has 
been involved in so many NAACP litiga- 
tions that he admittedly could not re- 
member them all when it became nec- 
essary for him to sever his official 
connections with that organization in 
order to take the oath as a Commis- 
sioner? 

It also should be pointed out, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the amount of time the in- 
dividual Commissioners spend on the 
job for compensation at the rate of $50 
a day is left to their own discretion. 
Testimony before the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee this year brought to 
light the fact that Commissioner John- 
son during fiscal 1960 worked 99 days 
compared to the total of 110 days for 
the other five Commissioners combined. 

I ask, Mr. President, in the recent 
words of the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EasTLanp]: 

If he does have a special point of view 
that he wants to advance, and certainly 
Johnson did, what chance do Commissioners 
with a contra:7 view have in withstanding 
and offsetting such industry and dedication 
to duty? 


It is hardly likely, Mr. President, that 
a Commission dominated by men like 
former Commissioner Johnson and for- 
mer Staff Director Tiffany can make any 
contribution toward the advancement of 
the welfare of the American people or 
the preservation of their blood-won con- 
stitutional rights. 

I wonder what motive so dominated 
Commissioner Johnson? What zeal mo- 
tivated him to work more days than the 
other five Commissioners combined? 
Was he that much interested in his job 
or did he have a bill of goods to sell for 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, which he 
had represented for so long? 

That the operation of the Commission 
would be violative of the constitutional 
rights of the American people was em- 
phatically pointed out to the Senate dur- 
ing the debate on the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 which created it. The junior Sen- 
ator from Georgia specifically declared: 

No provision is made for any period of ad- 
vance notice of Commission hearings. 

No provision is made for any public an- 
nouncement of Commission meetings or 
hearings. 

No provision is made for notification of 
persons against whom charges are to be 
made. 

No provision is made for persons ad- 
versely affected by testimony taken by the 
Commission to be present when they are 
accused or later to confront and cross- 
examine their accusers. 

No provision is made for accused persons 
to offer rebuttal or in any wise to set the 
Commission records straight. 
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Mr. President, I submit that the seeds of 
tyranny are sown in this measure. 


Those fears have since been borne out 
by the ruling of the Supreme Court in 
the case of Hannah v. Larche (363 U.S. 
420) overturning two lower court de- 
cisions that the Commission was violat- 
ing the Constitution of the United States 
by refusing persons summoned to answer 
charges before it the right to know the 
identity of and to cross-examine their 
accusers. 

In so holding, the Supreme Court put 
itself on record as denying to white 
southerners the same right it earlier 
had accorded accused Government se- 
curity risks in the case of Greene v. Mc- 
Elroy (360 U.S. 474). 

In this particular case, the junior 
Senator from Georgia finds himself in 
the anomalous position of concurring in 
the dissent by Justices Douglas and 
Black, the former in writing it having 
stated: 

Important as these [registration to vote] 
civil rights are, it will not do to sacrifice 
other civil rights in order to obtain them. 


Here we find this very Commission, 
whose life Members of the Senate want 
to extend, denying to white southerners 
the right to cross-examine their ac- 
cusers. Yet the Supreme Court of the 
United States has held that that same 
right is a right specifically granted by 
our Constitution to accused Communist 
traitors. 

What manner of thinking has been 
developed in this country in recent years 
when our courts can hold that Commu- 
nist traitors have rights superior to those 
of honorable, God-fearing southern 
white people. That is the sort of philos- 
ophy that was behind the establishment 
of this Commission and is behind the 
proposal to extend its life as well as the 
great maze of bills and amendments 
which have been proposed to further 
suppress the rights of white people in 
the southern region of our country. 

The issue was placed in perspective by 
the Savannah Evening Press which de- 
clared editorially: 


The enormity of the blow that the major- 
ity of the Supreme Court has struck to 
rights that run back for centuries as far as 
the Magna Carta can be realized by recogniz- 
ing the fact that the Court has given to a 
roaming, politically inspired Commission 
powers that parallel those of the revolting 
and unlamented Gestapo. By reason that 
defies, in our opinion, logic and facts the 
Court has said that the Commission is 
“purely investigative’ and not subject to 
the safeguards set up by the fifth amend- 
ment “due process’ clause. Officials and 
other individuals who are and who will be 
in increasing numbers harassed by the Com- 
mission will find themselves beset by enemies 
operating under the cover of secretiveness. 
We can foresee no other result from the 
Court’s decision. 

Surely the Congress must have it within 
its power to correct the damage wrought by 
the Court’s action in this case. And as surely 
as it must have, just as surely it must do it. 
If it does not, precious American rights will 
be trampled—and do not let anyone be so 
foolish as to think that this will be in the 
South alone. Judicial tyranny, once loose in 
the land, knows no geographic bounds. 


Mr. President, I believe it would be a 
fair and accurate summation of the at- 
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titude of the vast majority of Georgians 
to state that they feel it is an uncon- 
scionable act of hypocrisy for representa- 
tives of States and metropolitan areas 
which are unable to cope with their own 
worsening problems of human relations 
to attempt to force their discredited con- 
cepts of sociology upon other States and 
areas where those problems are virtually 
nonexistent and the people of all races 
live together in harmony and mutual 
respect. 

It is incomprehensible to the people of 
Georgia why Congress must waste its 
time and the money of the American tax- 
payers seeking to enact contrived and 
unworkable solutions to problems which 
are not significant factors in our State 
when our country is confronted with so 
many real and pressing problems which 
demand thoughtful and effective solu- 
tions from Congress. 

Georgians feel that Congress could do 
far more to justify its existence and to 
earn the confidence and respect of the 
Nation by doing something concrete to 
make the United States so secure mili- 
tarily and economically that any nation 
daring to attack us invites not retalia- 
tion, but annihilation. 

Provide a realistic and meaningful na- 
tional farm program which will guar- 
antee the farmers of America their pro- 
portionate share of the national income. 

Protect the jobs of American industrial 
workers from destruction as the result 
of indiscriminate imports of foreign- 
made goods manufactured at slave-wage 
levels. 

Curb ever-increasing inflation, reverse 
the ever-mounting cost of living, and 
restore the value and purchasing power 
of the American dollar. 

Balance the Federal budget, hold Fed- 
eral spending within the bounds of Fed- 
eral income, and begin a systematic 
program of reduction of the national 
debt. 

Stimulate scientific and medical re- 
search to find and perfect as soon as 
humanly possible cures for and preven- 
tives of the dread killers and cripplers 
of mankind, like cancer and heart 
disease. 

Put an end to Government programs 
and policies which attempt to do for 
people in other countries what the 
United States either is unable or unwil- 
ing to do for our own citizens here at 
home and which seek to make the world 
over in our own image. 

Confine the Federal Government to 
programs and activities in those areas 
delegated to it by the Constitution and 
leave the management of all other af- 
fairs to local people on the local level. 

Put an end to further encroachments 
from whatever quarter upon the inalien- 
able right of each citizen to be left alone 
to run his own affairs and to enjoy the 
fruits of his own labor. 

Mr. President, in so acting, Congress 
could do more to promote the real civil 
rights of the American people than it 
ever could hope to achieve by creating 
a thousand commissions or passing a 
million force bills. 

Mr. President, the American people 
have a right to ask of Congress why it 
is concerning itself with legislation of 
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the nature of the pending proposal when 
so much of legitimate concern to all 
citizens has been left undone. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I reiterate 
my previously stated conviction that the 
kindest thing Congress could do with 
the Commission on Civil Rights would 
be to allow it to be interred in history 
at the time contemplated by the act 
which created it. To allow it to expire 
as scheduled not only would relieve the 
Federal Treasury of a not inconsider- 
able burden but more important would 
rid our country of a divisive influence at 
a time when our greatest national need 
is for unity among all Americans of all 
races, all faiths, and all places of resi- 
dence. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Georgia 
withhold his suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
withhold my suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum. 





SALINE WATER CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the unfinished business be laid 
before the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate is still in the morning 
hour. The Senator’s request must be 
made by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2156) to expand and ex- 
tend the saline water conversion program 
being conducted by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 





DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1962 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the unfinished business be 
laid aside temporarily and that the Sen- 
ate resume the consideration of Calendar 
No. 707, H.R. 7371, the bill making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice, the judiciary, and re- 
lated agencies. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
7371) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State and Justice, the ju- 
diciary, and related agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1962, and for 
other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
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Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Georgia. 
Would he mind renewing his request? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I was delighted to 
yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I listened with much 
interest and sympathy to the list of ob- 
jectives which the distinguished Senator 
mentioned as being worthy of our at- 
tention in this time of confusion and 
crisis. I do not remember hearing the 
Senator mention the bringing about of 
better law-enforcement conditions in the 
District of Columbia for the protection 
of citizens from all over the country, 
including citizens who come from the 
Senator’s State and my own, and who 
have recently been assaulted within this 
city, with very little showing of improve- 
ment of law-enforcement conditions. 
Does not the Senator from Georgia be- 
lieve that that is one of the subject mat- 
ters to which attention might well be 
given? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Indeed, I do. 
While the junior Senator from Georgia 
did not mention that fact specifically 
in his address to the Senate, he has on 
any number of occasions stated that the 
greatest law-enforcement problem con- 
fronting the country today exists right 
here in the District of Columbia, the 
Capital City of the Nation. 

As the Senator from Florida knows, 
almost every morning we read in the 
newspapers about rapes and other 
crimes of violence. Recently two ladies 
were attacked inside the embassy of a 
foreign nation here in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

We are spending billions of dollars 
throughout the world in trying to im- 
prove our relations with foreign nations. 
It is my opinion that we could do even 
more in that regard if we would protect 
people who come to our Capital in a 
status of diplomatic immunity from 
being assaulted or having violence com- 
mitted upon their persons. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield further 
to me? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to my friend. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have been very 
glad to hear the Senator from Georgia 
comment as he has on this important 
matter. I remember that it has not 
been long since a former citizen of my 
own State, the widow of a Cabinet mem- 
ber of great distinction, was assaulted 
by a Negro criminal in the same block 
where I make my Washington home; but 
I have not heard of any apprehension 
of that criminal. 

I remember that only in the last week 
the lovely wife of the distinguished Am- 
bassador from Costa Rica, and her 
equally lovely sister, from Stone Moun- 
tain, Ga., one of the picturesque and 
wonderful places in which to live in the 
State of Georgia, were assaulted by a 
Negro criminal within the residence of 
the Costa Rican Embassy. Aside from 
the international aspects of that assault, 
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I am also deeply concerned about the 
fact that citizens of our several States 
cannot come in safety to their Nation’s 
Capital, and that, for the greatest part, 
the criminals who seem to roam abroad 
without apprehension in this Capital of 
our Nation are Negro criminals, and ap- 
parently, in many instances they are not 
apprehended by the police forces of the 
Nation’s Capital. I hope that situation 
will be among those looked into by the 
Civil Rights Commission. It certainly is 
important and most definitely bears upon 
civil rights. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The junior Senator 
from Georgia feels that freedom from 
assault and the right to be alive are two 
of the greatest civil rights. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That certainly is 
true. But we see those rights almost 
daily violated in this Capital of our Na- 
tion; and I am wondering why the Civil 
Rights Commission has not, so far as 
I know, given any attention to that 
problein. 

Mr. TALMADGE. It seems to me that 
the situation certainly cries out for at- 
tention. The crime rate in the Nation’s 
Capital is a national disgrace; yet I note 
that no Federal marshals or paratroop- 
ers have been ordered into the District 
of Columbia. It is shameful that women 
in the District of Columbia have to re- 
main behind locked doors in the day- 
time, to keep their persons from being 
physically assaulted. 

I would point out to the able senior 
Senator from Florida that I think the 
Supreme Court of the United States is 
in very great measure responsible for 
this situation. It is largely the result 
of actions such as the decisions in the 
Mallory and similar cases in which 
the Court completely deviated from all 
previous decisions on _ constitutional 
rights and methods. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the Senator from 
Georgia in yielding to me. I thought 
the Recorp might well show that right 
in the shadow of the Capitol Building 
there exists a matter which substantially 
affects the most important civil rights of 
our own families, and of all residents 
of the District of Columbia, and of the 
millions of people who come to visit 
the Nation’s Capital; yet that matter is 
given no attention by the Civil Rights 
Commission, and is given insufficient at- 
tention by the local law-enforcement 
agencies. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Florida for 
calling attention to the matter. It needs 
more attention than any other law- 
enforcement problem in the United 
States at the present time. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND rose. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND] would not mind, I wish to 
make a statement, but I would like to 
have certain Members of the Senate 
present. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 





STEEL PRICES 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the New 
York Times printed an editorial on 
August 24 entitled “Price Fixing in Con- 
gress.” I replied with a letter to the edi- 
tor, which was duly printed in the New 
York Times, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial and my letter to 
the editor in reply theretc be printed in 
the REcorD. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope the Senator will 
modify his request so as to have his letter 
and the editorial printed in the body of 
the Recorp. In my judgment, both the 
editorial and the Senator’s very able 
reply deserve the widest possible dissem- 
ination, which is not always possible by 
having something printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

I congratulate the Senator for the 
very able letter he wrote in reply to the 
editorial in the New York Times, which, 
in my judgment, was somewhat off base. 
I believe the Senator’s reply should be 
generally available. I urge all my col- 
leagues, and those to whom the REcorpD 
comes as a matter of course, to read the 
editorial and the reply thereto. I hope 
the Senator will put them in the body of 
the ReEcorp. 

Mr. GORE. I am grateful for the 
generosity of the able Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and I modify my request, 
at his suggestion, and ask unanimous 
consent that they appear at this point 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 24, 1961] 
Price FIXING IN CONGRESS 


Fundamental issues are raised by the 
campaign against a steel price increase that 
has been started by Senator Gore and some 
of his senatorial colleagues. These Sena- 
tors are determined to prevent the steel in- 
dustry from raising its prices after October 
1 although the industry is committed to 
giving its unionized workers a significant 
wage increase then. 

The scheduled wage increase results from 
a steel labor settlement imposed by the 
Eisenhower administration, acting through 
Vice President Nixon. Nevertheless, Sena- 
tor Gore is threatening the steel industry 
with a deliberate Government campaign to 
break its large units up into small rival 
companies, or with imposition of public 
utility type Government price fixing if it 
raises prices. 

If the price of steel is to be determined 
by speeches and threats on the Senate floor, 
then a precedent has been set whose final 
consequence could be a great change in our 
economic system. The private enterprise 
system operates on the assumption that 
prices should be set in the marketplace, 
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and reflect the force of competition among 
buyers and sellers. The Senate floor is not 
the marketplace. 

However, it must be recognized that the 
sentiments Senator Gore and his support- 
ers are voicing can ultimately be traced 
back in part at least to a conviction or sus- 
picion that price setting in too much of 
American industry today reflects little or 
no real competition. While that sort of 
thinking has been around for many years, 
it received a strong acceleration from the 
shocking disclosures several months ago re- 
sulting from the Government’s case against 
the electrical equipment industry. The 
collusion in price setting and division of 
markets there revealed was not only a bhe- 
trayal of the elementary ethics the commu- 
nity expects of businessmen, but was a 
damaging blow to respect for the private 
enterprise system. 

Yet despite the electrical equipment case 
and other examples of formal or informal 
collusion in setting prices, competition is 
probably a much more real force in the 
American economy than Senator Gore be- 
lieves. 

In the case of steel, for example, there is 
not only the elementary competition of dif- 
ferent producers and sellers, but also the 
competition to steel from other metals and 
plastics, and the significant competition 
given domestic steel by imports of foreign 
steel. The steel company executives, won- 
dering whether to raise prices to compen- 
sate for the next wage increase, have, we 
suspect, a much more complex problem be- 
fore them than Senator Gore suggests. 





[From the New York Times Aug. 27, 1961] 


Gore DereNps STEEL DesaTE—SENATOR Op- 
POSES Price INCREASE AS SPuR TO INFLATION 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorkK TIMES: 

Perhaps you will be willing for me to ex- 
press some views on the Times editorial of 
Aug. 24 regarding recent Senate speeches by 
me and others on the subject of the threat- 
ened price increase of steel. 

Steel being so basic to our industrial 
economy, the raising or lowering of steel 
prices in itself not only triggers percentage 
price markups that compound and pyra- 
mid all the way to the retail outlets, but it 
creates a psychological climate which carries 
over into the price-making process in many 
other industries. 

The influence of steel on all other prices 
has been demonstrated many, many times. 
One of the most recent studies was con- 
ducted by the Joint Economic Committee in 
1959 under the staff direction of Dr. Otto 
Eckstein, associate professor of economics 
at Harvard University. This study proved 
beyond reasonable doubt that administered 
prices played the key role in the inflation 
of recent years. 

Forty percent of the rise in the wholesale 
price index during the period 1947 to 1959, 
competent studies have shown, was due to 
the fact that steel prices were pushed up 
faster and further than the average of all 
other commodity prices. 


EFFECT ON WAGE STRUCTURE 


Too, the wage of steelworkers is a bell- 
wether in the wage structure throughout our 
economy. Should wages in the steel indus- 
try bound above reasonable and comparable 
levels, then a determined drive of others 
to catch up would ensue. 

Now all of this has an important bearing 
on our whole domestic economic structure. 
But this is not all. It has played and will 
play an important part in our foreign trade 
and in our balance of payments difficulties. 

From 1953 to 1958, United States iron and 
steel export prices rose 20 percent more than 
the export prices of our foreign competitors. 
During the same period, our share of world 
exports of steel fell from 18 to 12 percent. 
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Many people may wonder why they now 
find in hardware stores so many imported 
metal items. Perhaps one reason for this 
is that the export price of Belgian steel de- 
creased 3 percent during the period 1953 to 
1959, while the export price of US&.-made 
steel was increasing 36 percent. 

The public interest is involved, then, in 
the threatened increase in steel prices. Such 
an increase in steel prices, and the conse- 
quent unusually favorable profit position of 
the steel industry, would almost automat- 
ically call for an increase in steel wages 
next July. This increase in wages would, in 
turn, be used as justification for another 
round of price increases. 

Since this is so obvious, the subject mat- 
ter which I and my colleagues debated for 
several hours appeared to me to be appro- 
priate for discussion on the floor of the 
U.S. Senate. 

Moreover, I thought the quality of the dis- 
cussion was commendable. Where is there a 
more appropriate place for the discussion of 
@ problem which so vitally affects the public 
interest, the cost of living for all Americans? 

Your editorial states, ‘“‘The private enter- 
prise system operates on the assumption 
that prices should be set in the marketplace 
and reflect the force of competition among 
buyers and sellers. The Senate floor is not 
the marketplace.” 


LACK OF COMPETITION 


It is agreed that the Senate floor is not 
“the marketplace” for steel, but from 
whence comes the assumption that steel 
prices are fixed in “the marketplace”? The 
record is replete with evidence to the con- 
trary. Indeed, there is a remarkable lack of 
price competition in the steel industry. 

As is so well known, all the steel com- 
panies have practically identical prices. 
Price rises have traditionally been put into 
effect by all the companies almost simul- 
taneously. In 1958, for instance, there was a 
good deal of sparring back and forth as to 
which company would be the “price leader” 
in boosting the price of steel. 

The sparring over, Armco increased prices 
on July 29. By July 31 United States Steel 
and all the other steel companies had an- 
nounced similar price increases. 

Now it is true that this price increase was 
not fixed on “the Senate floor.” It is equally 
true that it was not “set in the market- 
place.” 

All of these facts and a myriad of others 
were involved in the Senate debate. Per- 
haps I will be pardoned, since I was a par- 
ticipant, but I thought that it was a worthy 
debate and in the public interest. Many 
others have also expressed their view that 
this was a meaningful debate and that the 
public interest was well served. 

You refer to my suggestions of possible 
courses of action by the Government to 
protect the public interest as “threats” to 
the steel industry. Although I did not in- 
tend to make threats, I do respectfully sug- 
gest that unless big industry and big labor, 
particularly in monopoly-controlled but 
basic industries, are able to exercise self- 
restraint, then action by the Government, 
regulatory or otherwise, within the frame- 
work of the free enterprise system will be 
necessary in order to safeguard the public 
interest. 

ALBERT GORE. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sume the Senator is referring to an edi- 
torial in the New York Times comment- 
ing on the steel discussion. Is that 
correct? 

Mr.GORE. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest to the ma- 
jority leader that sometime this week, 
preferably Thursday, I hope the calen- 
dar will be so circumstanced that we can 
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take a few hours to reopen our discus- 
sion and make some comments on the 
discussion that was held on August 22. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am quite sure the Senator from Tennes- 
see would be most happy to have such 
a discussion. I hope the distinguished 
minority leader will not hold us to Thurs- 
day, but the first opportunity toward the 
end of this week or the first part of next 
week. 

Mr.DIRKSEN. That is quite fair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 





AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TION FOR CONSTRUCTION OF USS. 
PACIFIC WAR MEMORIAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 753, H.R. 
44. It is my understanding that both 
Senators from Hawaii [Mr. Fone and Mr. 
Lonc] are very much interested in the 
bill. The bill has been cleared. There 
are no objections, and the bill is ready for 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
44) to authorize the appropriation of 
$150,000 for use toward the construction 
of a U.S. Pacific War Memorial. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 770), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This bill would authorize the appropria- 
tion of $150,000 toward the construction of 
a U.S. Pacific War Memorial at Pearl Harbor. 
The bill also provides that the memorial 
shall be maintained in honor and in com- 
memoration of the members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States who gave their 
lives to their country during the attack on 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


Public Law 344, of the 85th Congress, au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Navy (1) to 
accept contributions for the construction of 
@ memorial and museum to be located on 
the hulk of the U.S.S. Arizona in Pearl Har- 
bor, Hawaii; (2) to furnish material to the 
Pacific War Memorial Commission for use 
in national promotion of a public sub- 
scription campaign to raise funds for a 
U.S.S. Arizona Memorial; (3) to authorize 
Navy activities to assist in conceiving a de- 
sign and in determining the construction 
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cost for the memorial; (4) undertake con- 
struction of the memorial and museum 
when sufficient funds had been subscribed 
for completion of the structure; and (5) to 
provide for maintenance of the memorial 
and museum when completed. 

The hulk of the USS. Arizona lies in 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, where the vessel was 
sunk during the Japanese attack of Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. The remains of 1,102 American 
servicemen are in the Arizona. The pro- 
posed memorial and museum were author- 
ized as an appropriate tribute to the person- 
nel who died during the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 


DEVELOPMENTS SUBSEQUENT TO ORIGINAL 
AUTHORIZATION 


The Pacific War Memorial Commission, an 
instrumentality created by the then Territory 
of Hawaii, embarked on a fundraising cam- 
paign that has resulted in contributions of 
more than $320,000. In addition, the State 
of Hawaii has appropriated an additional 
$50,000 toward the memorial. With the 
funds contributed to date, the Navy has 
completed the first phase of the construc- 
tion. This involved the placement of exten- 
sive foundations on pilings whose depth are 
the equivalent in height of an 18-story 
building and the completion of a structural 
platform to form a bridge across the second 
hull. The second phase involves the con- 
struction of the actual chapel and memo- 
rial shrine itself and a ceremonial deck. 
The design for this superstructure has been 
completed and approved. The additional 
funds needed for completion are slightly less 
than $150,000. 

The 20th anniversary of the attack on 
Pearl Harbor is December 7, 1961. It would 
be desirable if the memorial could be com- 
pleted by that date. The additional con- 
struction will require about 4 months after 
award of the contract, but the indication is 
that if the funds are made available prompt- 
ly, construction could be sufficiently ad- 
vanced so that an appropriate dedication 
ceremony could be held on December 7, 
1961. 

The additional construction to be under- 
taken will be administered for the Navy Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks by the public works 
officer of the 14th Naval District. 

HISTORY OF THE BILL 

A companion bill, S. 180, was introduced 
in the Senate by the senior Senator from 
Hawaii, Mr. Fong. H.R. 44 was amended in 
the other body (1) to reduce the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated from $200,000 to 
$150,000; (2) to broaden the language of the 
original authorization to insure that the 
memorial will be a national shrine to all per- 
sonnel of our Armed Forces who died during 
the attack on Pearl Harbor; and (3) to 
amend the title to refer to the memorial as 
the “United States Pacific War Memorial.” 

cost 

Enactment of this measure would require 
an expenditure of not more than $150,000 of 
Federal funds. 


THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 44) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading and was 
read the third time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
believe the Senators from Hawaii [Mr. 
Lone and Mr. Fone] wish recognition 
on the subject. 

Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
a great deal of thought has gone into 
the proposed legislation to authorize a 
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Federal appropriation for completion 
of the Arizona memorial at Pearl Har- 
bor. H.R. 44, by Congressman TEAGUE 
of Texas, was amended by the House to 
specify that the “U.S. Ship Arizona Me- 
morial” shall be dedicated not only to 
the 1,100 men who lie entombed in the 
U.S.S. Arizona, but also to the entire 
3,600 men who lost their lives at Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 1941. This is 
a most considerate amendment. 

The memorial, estimated to cost about 
$500,000, was originally planned and au- 
thorized as a privately financed en- 
Geavor. Its supporters, including the 
Pacific War Memorial Commission, 
headed by Mr. H. Tucker Gratz, have 
done a magnificent job of raising private 
funds to pay for the major part of this 
project. 

The men who died on that infamous 
day nearly 20 years ago came from all 
parts of the United States. Their 
names and homes are listed in the hear- 
ings. It is my understanding that 49 
States are represented by those en- 
tombed in the battleship Arizona. 

It is obvious that the Arizona me- 
morial is truly a national monument, 
worthy of national support. I under- 
stanl that the Committee on Armed 
Services unanimously recommended 
passage of the bill. I therefore sincerely 
urge that it be acted upon favorably as 
we approach the 20th anniversary of 
the attack upon Pearl Harbor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 44) was passed. 

Mr. FONG subsequently said: Mr. 
President, the Senate earlier today 
passed H.R. 44, authorizing the appro- 
priation of £150,000 for use toward the 
construction of a U.S. Pacific War Me- 
morial. As sponsor of a companion bill, 
I would like to express my appreciation 
to Chairman RvssELL and members of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
for their quick and sympathetic atten- 
tion to this measure. 

Early passage of this bill clearly shows 
that all Members of this body are 
desirous of providing a fitting memorial 
to those who gave their lives during the 
attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941. This would be a particularly fit- 
ting memorial to the 1,102 crewmem- 
bers who are still entombed in the sunken 
hulk of the U.S.S. Arizona. 

A substantial portion of the work has 
already been completed with funds col- 
lected from private sources and an ap- 
propriation by the Hawaii Legislature. 

The $150,000, when appropriated, will 
be used to complete this memorial. It 
is the hope of everyone concerned that 
the U.S. Pacific War Memorial be com- 
pleted by December 7, 1961, the 20th 
anniversary of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

I hope the Congress will make the ap- 
propriation at an early date so that there 
will be no delay in the construction. 

I believe it is fitting at this time to pay 
tribute to Mr. H. Tucker Gratz and Mr. 
Joe James Custer, both of the Pacific 
War Memorial Commission, who worked 
so hard and long in the efforts to bring 
this project to completion. Also, a 
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special thank you to the AMVETS, 
headed by National Commander Rus- 
sell, Mr. P. E. Howard, and Mr. Norman 
Carroll. 





DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7371) making appropri- 
ations for the Departments of State and 
Justice, the judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the second time the Senate has before 
it H.R. 7371, making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, the 
judiciary, and related agencies. When 
this measure first came before the Senate 
I offered a motion, on behalf of the mi- 
nority leader and myself to suspend the 
rules in order that the Senate might con- 
sider a legislative amendment to the bill. 
The amendment would have extended 
the life of the Civil Rights Commission 
for 2 years beyond its final reporting date 
of September 9, 1961. 

Shortly after the minority leader and 
I offered this motion, some 21 other mo- 
tions and amendments were proposed to 
the bill. Many of these were controver- 
sial in the extreme. It was quite ap- 
parent that there would be prolonged 
consideration of these amendments, and 
that the passage of several highly im- 
portant bills then pending on the calen- 
dar would be placed in jeopardy, if the 
Senate continued to debate the amend- 
ments. I therefore moved that the Sen- 
ate proceed to consider instead the mili- 
tary construction appropriation bill. In 
the days that followed, the Senate, work- 
ing expeditiously but prudently, has dis- 
posed of a number of the “must” items on 
its calendar. 

It is essential, of course, that funds be 
provided for the operation of the de- 
partments affected by H.R. 7371, and in 
my view it is also essential that the Civil 
Rights Commission be continued in op- 
eration. In order that this issue may 
be resolved the motion has once again 
been made to proceed to consider the 
State-Justice appropriation bill. 

There is a great distinction to be made 
between the amendment offered by the 
minority leader and myself and most of 
the other amendments proposed during 
the earlier consideration of this bill. 
The amendment we have offered is not 
substantive in nature; it does not revise 
or extend the duties and powers of the 
Commission; it does not provide new laws 
in the field of civil rights. Its sole pur- 
pose is to extend the life of the Com- 
mission for a period of 2 years. 

Most of the other amendments do 
make significant changes in the law. 
They have but one thing in common: 
they are highly controversial. Almost 
any one of them could provide the basis 
for a prolonged debate. They run the 
gamut from civil rights to the admissibil- 
ity of confessions to the applicability of 
the antitrust laws to labor unions—high- 
ly charged subject matter, to say the very 
least. 
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Because the prolonged consideration 
of these amendments would make it im- 
possible for the Senate to dispose of other 
matters remaining before it and to ad- 
journ at a reasonable date, I shall at an 
appropriate hour move to table them. 

There is another class of amendments 
proposed to the pending bill, for which 
an additional comment is _ required. 
Amendments have been or will be pro- 
posed to extend the life of the Commis- 
sion indefinitely, or, failing that, for a 
period of 4 years. I have a great deal of 
sympathy with these amendments. In 
fact, I believe in them, as I believe they 
do make for more orderly procedure. 
Nevertheless, in my discussions with var- 
ious interested Senators about the mat- 
ter, I have come to a conclusion which 
I believe is inescapable in the circum- 
stances. A substantial number of Sena- 
tors are firmly opposed to any extension 
of the Commission. It is likely that the 
Senate can pass a 2-year extension. It 
is unlikely that the Senate can pass a 
4-year extension, or an indefinite one. 
If the Senate should determine to de- 
bate a longer extension, that debate, in 
my opinion, will be of extraordinary 
length; and the probability is that the 
end product will be an extension of 2 
years. 

Consequently, Mr. President, I shall 
also move to table those amendments 
which would extend the life of the Com- 
mission for a period of more than 2 
years. 

Mr. President, I conceive my responsi- 
bility at this hour to be threefold: 

First, to move the consideration of a 
necessary supply bill for the departments 
and agencies affected by H.R. 7371. 

Second, to urge upon the Senate that a 
vital agency of the Government, charged 
with making investigations in the field 
of civil rights and with offering recom- 
mendations for new laws in this field, be 
continued in existence. 

Third, to clear the path toward the at- 
tainment of these objectives, and toward 
the passage of other legislation the Sen- 
_ must consider before it adjourns sine 

ie. 

If, in the discharge of my responsibili- 
ties, I find that I must move to close off 
debate on proposals I favor as an indi- 
vidual Senator, I accept that as an obli- 
gation of the leadership. 

To conclude, Mr. President, I may say 
that I do not consider my judgment of 
the present situation infallible. Never- 
theless it is a judgment formed after 
extensive discussions with many Mem- 
bers, and is predicated on some knowl- 
edge of the practices of the Senate. If 
a majority of Members support this judg- 
ment we can, I believe, succeed in pass- 
ing the pending bill and in granting the 
Civil Rights Commission an extension 
of life. 

Accordingly, I serve notice that I shall 
at the proper time move to table any and 
all amendments to the amendment pro- 
posed by myself and the minority leader. 

At approximately the hour of 1 o’clock 
I shall see if it is possible to arrive at 
a@ unanimous-consent agreement so that 
at 2 o’clock or thereabouts the Senate 
will be able to vote on the motion made 
by the distinguished minority leader 
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and myself relative to the suspension of 
the rule to consider the extension of the 
life of the Civil Rights Commission for 
2 years. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from 
Montana, with his customary precision 
and grace, has stated his position. 
Whether one agrees or disagrees, preci- 
sion is always desirable. SoI very much 
appreciate—and I think the country will 
appreciate—what the Senator has done 
to lead all of us to understand how we 
may proceed. 

I should like to ask the Senator two 
questions. First, I have an amendment 
to the appropriation bill having nothing 
to do with the subjects to which the 
Senator referred. The amendment re- 
lates to the USIA, and involves a very 
important question for our country. I 
hope we may find a way not to “throw 
out the baby with the bath,’ and to 
fix a time when we might consider 
amendments which would have come up 
in the normal course had not the par- 
ticular procedure with respect to the 
extension of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion been adopted. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I agree with what 
the Senator has said. I hope that the 
amendment which the distinguished mi- 
nority leader and I will offer later in the 
day, and all amendments thereto, will 
be disposed of first, and that then the 
Senator’s amendment which, as I under- 
stand, would raise the amount of money 
to be appropriated for the USIA, may 
be taken up. His proposal is a highly 
meritorious one. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the majority 
leader. There is only one further ques- 
tion. Under the limitations which the 
Senator has laid down, considering the 
nature of the suspension move, the time 
of the Senate, and the disposition of the 
majority leader, does the Senator feel 
that those of us who wish to move other 
extensions of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, should have some reasonable time 
in which to state the whys and where- 
fores of our proposal? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; I believe that 
procedure would be almost mandatory 
in the Senate. Any motion that I may 
make to table a proposal will be made 
with the thought in mind that inter- 
ested Members of the Senate shall have 
a reasonable time to state their views 
and to make their position known. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Following what the 
Senator from New York has stated, 
there are two other amendments in 
which I am very much interested; and 
other Senators are interested in them 
also. These amendments have nothing 
to do directly with the extension of the 
life of the Civil Rights Commission. 
One arises from the fact that the appro- 
priation for the ordinary operating ex- 
penses of the new Disarmament Agency, 
which we hope will shortly be created, or 
if not, the expenses for the present Dis- 
armament Agency staff in the White 
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House, are omitted from the bill. The 
amount of the proposal is $502,000. 

I assume that the amendment would 
come up under the same procedure as the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] respecting USIA. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This is the first 
knowledge I have of the particular pro- 
posal to which the Senator has referred. 
I assume, however, that it would be in 
the same position and subject to the 
same consideration as the proposal of 
the Senator from New York [Mr. JAvr's]. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the majority 
leader. Mr. McCloy has been in touch 
with me. The subject is vitally impor- 
tant. The Agency should get this extra 
money. 

My second point is that if some exten- 
sion of the Civil Rights Commission 
should be voted, it would be necessary, 
in the pending bill, to provide additional 
appropriations for the operating ex- 
penses of the Commission, so that the 
Commission would not go out of busi- 
ness in November. I assume the same 
rule would apply to such an amendment, 
and that we would have an opportunity 
to present our case without a premature 
motion to lay on the table being made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe the figure 
that has been mentioned is $880,000 if 
the Civil Rights Commission is extended 
for 2 years. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. It is always an 
ungracious task to disagree with one’s 
majority leader. This is particularly 
true when, as the Senator from New 
York has said, the majority leader has 
laid down with great precision the path 
he feels he is impelled to follow as our 
majority leader, although with respect 
to the extension of the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission he, as an individual 
Senator, might wish to do otherwise. 

I am reluctantly compelled to differ 
with the majority leader. In my judg- 
ment it is of great importance that the 
Civil Rights Commission be made a 
permanent agency, or if that should fail, 
its life should be extended for at least 
6 years; and if that effort should fail, 
that it should be extended for at least 
4 years. 

Later in the debate I shall state the 
reasons for my strong view that Congress 
should make the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion a permanent agency, instead of pro- 
viding a truncated extension of 2 years’ 
life at the time, which has been the prac- 
tice heretofore. I will not detain the 
Senate now by making an elaborate 
argument. I will, however, read to the 
Senate the following statement from the 
Democratic National Platform of 1960: 

The new Democratic administration will 
broaden the scope and strengthen the powers 
of the Civil Rights Commission and make 
it permanent. Its functions will be to pro- 
vide assistance to communities, industries, 
or individuals in the implementation of con- 
stitutional rights in education, housing, 
employment, transportation, and the ad- 
ministration of justice. 


That is a succinct summary of why 
it is important to extend the life of the 
Commission. 

My first amendment, which I hope to 
have an opportunity to call up imme- 
diately after the vote on the motion to 
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suspend the rule, would fulfill this pledge 
by making the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion a permanent Federal agency with 
strengthened factfinding powers and a 
new directive to act as a “national clear- 
inghouse for civil rights information.” 

The amendment would affect six 
changes in the present law relating to 
the Commission in the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957, as amended: 

First. The Commission would be made 
permanent by eliminating the Septem- 
ber 9, 1961, termination date in existing 
law. Thereafter, the Commission would 
be required to file reports of its activities 
annually, or more frequently, at its own 
discretion or at the direction of the 
President. 

Second. One member would be added 
to the Commission, making a total of 
seven members, and staggered 3-year 
terms would be provided. 

Third. The maximum compensation of 
Commissioners and appointed consult- 
ants, not to exceed 12 in number at any 
time, would be increased from $50 to 
$75 per diem. 

Fourth. The Commission would be au- 
thorized in its discretion to reimburse 
State advisory committees for travel ex- 
penses, stenographic services, and sub- 
sistence incurred in the performance of 
Commission-approved functions. 

Fifth. Commission officers and em- 
ployees specifically designated by the 
Civil Rights Commission would be au- 
thorized, in addition to the Commis- 
sioners themselves, to administer oaths 
and take statements of witnesses. 

Sixth. The Civil Rights Commission 
would be directed “‘to serve as a national 
clearinghouse for civil rights informa- 
tion, and to provide advice and tech- 
nical assistance to communities, indus- 
tries, or individuals, upon requests from 
such parties in respect to due process of 
law and equal protection of the laws, 
including but not limited to the fields of 
voting, education, housing, employment, 
the use of public facilities, transporta- 
tion, and the administration of justice.” 

This amendment seeks to provide the 
broadening and strengthening which my 
party has promised it would provide in 
making permanent the Civil Rights 
Commission. 

A permanent Civil Rights Commission 
is favored by the President of the United 
States. I shall read in its entirety a 
letter which I received under date of 
August 26, sent by Lawrence O’Brien, 
special assistant to the President, di- 
rected to me. It reaffirms what Presi- 
dent Kennedy said in his letter of August 
7, 1961, to the Honorable EMANUEL CEL- 
LER, chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives, when the same question was before 
the House. 

Mr. O’Brien’s letter reads as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., August 26, 1961. 
Hon. JosepH 8S. CLarRK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CLARK: The President sup- 
ports extension of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission and hopes this legislation will pass 
before Congress adjourns. 

It would be better to extend the Commis- 
sion indefinitely, or at least for a longer 
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period of time than the 2 years specified in 
the State-Justice appropriation bill amend- 
ment. The Civil Rights Commission should 
not, in any event, be permitted to expire. 

I am sorry that this could not be done 
this week, but I am hopeful that there will 
be an appropriate occasion for reviving this 
proposal before Congress adjourns. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN, 
Special Assistant to the President. 


Mr. President, the amendment which 
I propose to offer later to the amend- 
ment supported by the majority leader 
and the minority leader would carry into 
effect the pledge of the Democratic plat- 
form, the pledge of the candidates and 
the proposed legislation which Repre- 
sentative CeLLer and I, at the request 
of the President, prepared and intro- 
duced, and also the wishes of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, as I have re- 
ferred to it in the letter sent to me by Mr. 
O’Brien aid in the letter from the Pres- 
ident of the United States to Repre- 
sentative CELLER. 

I conclude on this note: It is difficult 
for me to believe that any group of Sen- 
ators, no matter how devoted they may 
be to the cause of maintaining the status 
quo with respect to the relationship be- 
tween the races, would feel it so impor- 
tant to their cause that they would pre- 
vent the Senate for an indefinite period 
of time, under our rules, from consider- 
ing and voting upon the amendment 
which I propose to offer. 

I can well understand the strong feel- 
ings of certain Members of this body in 
opposition to having major proposed 
civil rights legislation dealing with part 
III, with school segregation, with inte- 
grated housing, and the like, brought to 
the floor of the Senate as amendments 
to an appropriation bill in the closing 
days of this session of Congress. While 
I do not agree with them, I can sympa- 
thize with their attitude. But I say 
there can be no justification for refusing 
to permit the Senate to work its will 
with respect to whether the Civil Rights 
Commission is to be continued indefi- 
nitely, with expanded powers; is to be 
extended indefinitely without expanded 
powers; is to be extended for 6 years; 
or is to be extended for 4 years. There 
can be no legitimate excuse for a filibus- 
ter on that question. I cannot believe 
that Senators, sincere as they are, would 
resort to this violation of democratic pro- 
cedure, so as to hold the Senate in in- 
definite session, in order to prevent a 
Commission which has rendered such 
forthright and able service to the people 
of the Nation from continuing its life 
for an indefinite period or, at the very 
least, for a substantial number of years. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania will have my support. I 
feel certain he knows that. I do not 
wish in any way to anticipate what other 
Senators may do, but I think the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has every right 
to expect the bipartisan support which 
has always been evidenced for construc- 
tive methods in civil rights measures. 

Mr. CLARK. The able senior Senator 
from New York and his colleague, the dis- 
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tinguished junior Senator from New York 
(Mr. KeatinG], have been forthright in 
their support of this proposal. I know 
that many other Senators on the other 
side of the aisle—I see my colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scotr] and I suspect 
he is one of them—wish to see the Civil 
Rights Commission extended indefi- 
nitely. I hope that when the motion to 
table this amendment is made, we will 
have very strong bipartisan support to 
enable the Senate to vote on the merits 
of the extension of the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission. 

I thank the Senator from New York 
from the bottom of my heart for his 
strong support. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to com- 
ment on the Senator’s last statement 
concerning the motion to table. Let us 
all understand that the majority leader, 
whom we love and respect, is a Senator. 
He is the majority leader, but he has not 
always won. It would be a strange 
anomaly if we had a majority leader 
who always won. 

Mr. CLARK. I observe in the Cham- 
ber the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GrRUENING], who beat the 
machine only last week. 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope we will make it 
clear in such debate as we may have be- 
fore the motion to table is made—and 
I am sure we will have a reasonable de- 
bate—that the vote on the motion to 
table will be a vote on the merits of the 
proposal. Let no Senator misunder- 
stand that, because I think that is pre- 
cisely what will come across to the coun- 
try. If we wish to, we can consider the 
permanent extension of the Civil Rights 
Commission on its merits. It is up to us. 
What the majority has said is influen- 
tial; it is important; but it is not deter- 
mining. I hope we can make that clear. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania for his very gen- 
erous reference to my so-called victory 
over the machine. It was not my 
thought to have such a victory, but 
merely to improve the administration of 
the foreign aid program. Perhaps in 
this case I shall support the machine. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope the Senator will 
not, because I know what a devotee of 
civil rights he has always been. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
majority leader has very clearly and ac- 
curately stated the case. The Civil 
Rights Commission was created in 1957. 
It was extended for 2 years in 1959. Our 
hope is that, since it would otherwise ex- 
pire on September 9, it may be extended 
for another 2 years. I think such an ex- 
tension would find favor with the House. 

On August 18, the House Committee on 
the Judiciary reported a bill containing 
some additional amendments. Included 
was an amendment which recommended 
that the Commission be extended for 2 
years. That looks like the proper course 
to pursue. That is the reason why the 
majority leader and I have jointly spon- 
sored the proposal to amend the appro- 
priation bill, under a suspension of the 
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rules, in order to extend the life of the 
Commission, because the Commission is 
serving a useful purpose. 

Its investigatory functions and fact- 
finding functions have been the basis for 
legislation, namely, the act of 1960. The 
facts which it has ascertained from time 
to time have been the basis for action by 
the Attorney General. The Commission 
has examined into the whole field of 
group violence and a great many other 
particulars which properly engross the 
attention of the Commission. Therefore, 
the term of the Commission ought to be 
extended. 

I know a difference of opinion exists. 
Some would like to have the Commis- 
sion extended for 4 years; some would 
like to have it extended permanently. At 
least, the Commission can be kept alive 
by extending it to September 1963, thus 
extricating it from any partisan or poli- 
tical difficulties which may arise in the 
intervening period. 

Mr. President, this seems to me to be 
the prudent course to pursue. I hope, 
therefore, that the proposal of the 
majority leader, in which I concur, will 
meet with the favor of the Senate; that 
the Senate will approve the suspension 
of the rules and will then, in turn, ap- 
prove the incorporation of this legisla- 
tive proposal into the appropriation bill. 

This is an important proposal. The 
time is getting short. We could pick out 
a bill and offer the civil rights amend- 
ment as a legislative rider in view of the 
liberal rule of germaneness in the Sen- 
ate. But who shall say whether such a 
bill will find favor on the part of both 
Houses and will reach the President’s 
desk? 

The bill which is before the Senate is 
an appropriation bill. It must be passed. 
It is “must” legislation, because it pro- 
vides funds for three departments of 
Government which cannot function un- 
less action is consummated on the bill. 
So, when an amendment is attached in 
this fashion, we can be reasonably cer- 
tain, first, that it will not have to go 
back to the House, in the first instance, 
but will go directly to conference; sec- 
ond, if it is engrafted into the appro- 
priation bill, it will get to the President’s 
desk and will be approved, and the life 
of the Commission will be preserved. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, we are, as 
so often happens, caught between the 
upper and nether millstones, and the 
seeds of enlightenment, which we seek 
to plant, are sometimes ground to dust 
between them. 

We are told at the beginning of the 
session, which is the upper millstone, 
that more important legislation needs to 
be passed, and therefore legislation per- 
taining to the question of civil rights 
should be deferred until later in the ses- 
sion. ‘Then later in the session, the 
lower millstone comes into effect and 
the grinding process starts, and we are 
then told our time is so brief that we 
must not devote too much of that pre- 
cious commodity which at other times 
seems to be in such ample and gen- 
erous supply, but that time is pressing, 
Members wish to go home, adjournment 
fever sets in, and then we are expected 
to limit what we have to say, to accept 
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the little bits of good will which may be 
dropped from time to time by a benefi- 
cent leadership, gather up such flowers 
as we may, and are supposed to be con- 
tent with the perfume emanating there- 
from. 

This is not legislation. This is merely 
my contribution to the kind of oratory 
which flows most of the time when we 
ought to be getting some work done. 

So, to get down to business, it is, of 
course, essential for the Commission’s 
life to be extended 2 years. It would 
be far more desirable to have it made 
a permanent Commission. 

I would like to say what is obvious 
to Members of this body, and I think to 
the press at large. Amendments sup- 
ported by the two Senators from New 
York, my senior colleague from Penn- 
sylvania, and many other Senators, 
which would add provisions that would 
implement the civil rights proposal, are 
important amendments, amendments 
promised by the platforms of both polit- 
ical parties, amendments which would 
enlarge and dignify the rights of human 
beings. But, Mr. President, we know that 
proceedings here are cut and dried; that 
the planning, groundwork, and footwork 
have all been done. Whenever a meas- 
ure of this kind is permitted to be in- 
troduced, we know the general staff work 
has been done. We know this admin- 
istration does not intend to have civil 
rights legislation acted upon. It feels 
the executive department can handle all 
these matters. It does not believe in its 
platform. It does not believe that civil 
rights legislation should be adopted. 
Therefore, let not any of us be deceived 
by the subsequent oratory which will 
be heard in this Chamber. The measure 
has been foreclosed. The defeat of these 
civil rights amendments has been fore- 
ordered. Their fate is foredoomed. 
Nothing is going to happen except the 
extension of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. But the ritual dance must be per- 
formed. The process of going through 
the motions must be endured. The pub- 
lic must be advised that some are for 
and some are against these amendments. 

And then, after we have gone along 
for a suitable time, which I gather the 
majority leader thinks will be about an 
hour, suitable motions will be made, and 
the attempts for the corpse to rise and 
walk will be frustrated; the body will be 
buried; the casket will be locked; ap- 
propriate funeral ceremonies will be 
maintained; a suitable funeral and fu- 
neral statements will be entered of rec- 
ord; and the Senate will then resume 
its traditional and customary ways. It 
will proceed with legislation and appro- 
priation. It will have the usual non- 
germane and irrelevant discussions. We 
will waste the time which we said was so 
essential to be conserved. We will throw 
time away on matters of less portent. 

So, rather than wait for the funeral, I 
would like to make my eulogy before the 
body is buried, before the services are 
entirely complete. 

I favor these amendments. I favor 
the legislation. I know that it is not 
planned to allow them to become law. I 
know that the tombstone has been en- 
graved and that the words fittingly pre- 
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pared for the civil rights amendments 
are, as they so often before have read: 
“Requiescat in pace.” 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina permit 
me to yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
a factual question to ask my leader, be- 
cause it is important. I have carefully 
examined the Republican Party’s 1960 
national platform. Though I find we 
point with pride to the fact that during 
a Republican administration the Civil 
Rights Commission was created, and 
once extended, I do not find a declaration 
in our platform as to the time the ex- 
tension encompasses, although I think 
it is clearly implied from everything we 
have said in our platform. 

So I ask the minority leader whether 
he could feel justified in stating that he 
considers the party policy on this side 
of the aisle, at least in the Senate, as he 
is our minority leader, to be implicit in 
the 1960 Republican Party national plat- 
form that we continue to go forward 
with an extension of the Commission, 
without flagging its time, because it is 
not set forth. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I concur in the opin- 
ion expressed by the Senator from New 
York. It is implicit in the record we 
have made, and while it is not recited 
in so many words in the 1960 platform, 
one needs only gather the facts in the 
whole record to indicate, and I think it 
becomes expressed rather than implied, 
that we favor the extension of the Com- 
mission, on the ground that it is a use- 
ful instrument in a highly delicate and 
controversial field that should be kept 
alive to carry on the excellent work 
which it has so far done. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
the Senator for that statement. I think 
he has made one of the most significant 
contributions to getting the Commission 
extended that has been made on this 
floor in the last 10 days. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator. 





NEW LIGHT AND POWER FOR 
HISTORIC SITKA 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
among the greatest of America’s natural 
resources is the power that can be gen- 
erated by the current of our mighty 
rivers or by the waters falling from our 
high lakes. The need for such develop- 
ment is increasingly imperative not 
merely for the welfare of our own peo- 
ple, but in view of our growing commit- 
ments for defense and foreign aid. Our 
Nation needs the economic growth which 
the utilization of hitherto unused power 
resources brings. 

The real impetus to a national under- 
standing of these great potentials and to 
their effective utilization was furnished 
by the administration of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. With the effective 
and devoted support of Senator George 
W. Norris, of Nebraska—one of the all- 
time greats among U.S. Senators, the 
100th anniversary of whose birth was 
celebrated earlier this year—the TVA 
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was created. The project of a power 
dam at Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee 
River, which was the initial installation 
of what was to become a great project of 
river development, had been vetoed by 
President Hoover. It is interesting to re- 
call the vehemence of President Hoover’s 
veto message. He said, in part: 

For the Federal Government deliberately 
to go out to build and expand such an oc- 
casion to the major purpose of a power and 
manufacturing business is to break down the 
initiative and enterprise of the American 
people; it is destructive of an equality of 
opportunity amongst our people; it is a nega- 
tion of the ideals upon which our civiliza- 
tion has been based. 


However, despite Mr. Hoover, in a 
quarter of a century the TVA has trans- 
formed a deeply depressed area into one 
humming with vigorous life. Nor would 
the people of Tennessee and the adjacent 
areas benefited by the great economic 
revival that TVA wrought, agree with 
the philosophy expressed by President 
Hoover. They are very happy with what 
TVA has done for them. It is one of the 
exhibits to which our country points with 
pride when foreign dignitaries visit the 
United States. 

TVA was the precursor of other simi- 
lar power dam projects in the West, cul- 
minating in the greatest of all—Grand 
Coulee. 

In Alaska today remains the greatest 
undeveloped hydro potential on the 
North American continent. Less than 
one-fourth of 1 percent of it has been 
developed. Only one Federal project, 
which converts the water from Lake 
Eklutna into electric current to supply 
the city of Anchorage and the adjacent 
Chugach and Matanuska REA coopera- 
tives, exists in the 49th State. This proj- 
ect was initiated in and by the adminis- 
tration of President Truman. 

There were few such hydro projects 
during the fifties, largely because of the 
Eisenhower administration’s policy of 
“no new starts.” The administration of 
President Kennedy takes a different view. 
It has endorsed the Rampart Canyon 
project on the Yukon and made available 
funds for the engineering, economic, and 
other studies of this mammoth project. 
When completed, it will have an installed 
capacity of 4,700,000 kilowatts, or 2% 
times that of Grand Coulee, and will 
generate power at the low cost of 2 mills 
a kilowatt-hour. A decade hence, this 
will be the lowest cost power under the 
flag, and will make possible the attrac- 
tion to Alaska of electrometallurgical 
and electrochemical industries, and 
much else. It will enable Alaska to en- 
joy a diversified economy which, with 
the dimunition in mining owing to the 
low fixed price of gold and the depletion 
of the salmon fisheries under Federal 
mismanagement, is sorely needed. These 
were Alaska’s two great economic props. 

Until Rampart comes into being, 
which if all goes well, will take about 10 
years, there is need for smaller power 
projects which will take care of Alaskan 
power requirements until the great 
abundance of low-cost power which the 
Rampart Canyon Dam will generate will 
become available. 

There are various ways in which this 
interim power can be supplied. It can 
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be furnished by thermal plants using 
either Alaska’s abundant coal or natural 
gas. Hitherto, some of Alaska’s ther- 
mal plants have been forced to import 
diesel oil. Another method would be by 
smaller Federal power projects, of which 
several have had their engineering 
studies completed. The Snettisham 
project of the Bureau of Reclamation, in 
southeastern Alaska, harnessing the 
waters of Long and Crater Lakes, fur- 
nishing power to the communities of 
Juneau and Douglas, and possibly sup- 
plying a newsprint and pulp mill, is one 
such project. The Lake Bradley project 
of the Corps of Engineers, on the Kenai 
Peninsula, is another. 

One such project, in combination with 
an important industry, namely pulp 
manufacturing, has just been completed 
at Sitka. It furnishes a happy combina- 
tion of private financing, Federal co- 
operation, and civic enterprise. My able 
colleague, Senator E. L. BarTLetTT, 
played an important part in bringing 
about this happy ending for the Sitka 
Blue Lake and Medvetcha River Dam, 
dedicated earlier this month, and fur- 
nishes the historic city of Sitka, once 
the capital of Russian America, and un- 
til 1906 Alaska’s territorial capital, with 
adequate electric energy. 

Sitka, incidentally, has many unique 
attractions for the tourist. The town 


fronts on a vast island-studded bay, 
across which the extinct volcano, Mount 
Edgecumbe, beckons invitingly. The 
town itself nestles in an amphitheater 
of rugged peaks which rise sharply to 
rocky summits above their heavily 
forested slopes. The red-roofed Pioneers 


Home on the waterfront, which harbors 
the local fishing fleet, greets the arriving 
visitor, while further back the onion- 
shaped cupola and two-barred cross on 
the steeple of St. Michael’s Cathedral 
lifts its graceful spire above the sur- 
rounding buildings. Here, too, at Sitka 
National Monument, is a fine and unique 
collection of totem poles. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ac- 
count of the sucecssful venture in civic 
enterprise, the Sitka Blue Lake hydro- 
electric story, issued by the board of con- 
trol of the Sitka Public Utilities, be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Srrka Brive Lake HYDROELECTRIC STORY 

Over 50 years ago men with great foresight 
saw the power potential of Blue Lake and 
the Medvetcha River and with little or no 
construction equipment bravely attempted 
to construct a tunnel and small dam at the 
upper end of the river near Blue Lake. The 
problems then no doubt were unsurmount- 
able and the work had to be abandoned. 

A few years later in 1912 and 1913 a small 
powerplant was constructed having a small 
rock crib dam and a flume leading to the 
powerhouse which had a single 230-kilowatt 
generator. Later a second generator was 
added. This original powerhouse and dam 
was built by the Sitka Wharf & Power Co. 
and was located only a few hundred feet 
up the Medvetcha River from the site of 
the present powerhouse. Some of the con- 
crete foundations and portions of this old 
flume are still visible. 

In 1941 the city of Sitka purchased the 
electric and water systems from the Sitka 
Wharf & Power Co. and on April 8, 1941, the 
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board of control of the Sitka Public Utilities 
met in its first session. 

Improvement and development of the 
hydroelectric facilities at Blue Lake have 
been a continuing concern of the board. 
Three weeks after the first meeting of the 
board, a reference in the minutes of the 
board indicates the hiring of the firm of 
Burns & McDonnell to make plans for 
hydrodevelopment. The estimated cost of 
the new dam, powerhouse, turbines, trans- 
mission line, etc., was $224,449, and the 
minutes go on to read “by waiting a couple 
of years before going ahead with our plant, 
materials and labor might be cheaper and 
the installment of water wheels, dams, etc., 
might be quite a savings to the utilities.” 

In January of 1942 the council was asked 
to make application for Federal aid in con- 
structing a hydroplant, this being the first 
of many applications and schemes for the 
financing of a hydroproject using the water 
from Blue Lake. 

Floods in Medvetcha River were a constant 
source of trouble—those of 1913, 1926, 1936, 
and 1942 washing out sections of the dam 
and flume. This last flood practically washed 
out the entire system including consider- 
able damage to the powerhouse and there 
was some question as to whether the sys- 
tem could be rehabilitated. But in January 
1943, the board decided to proceed with re- 
habilitation at the earliest possible time. 
This was done and the plant continued to 
operate until 1947 when another flood de- 
stroyed it beyond repair. 

Prior to World War II the U.S. Navy made 
extensive developments for the Navy base 
on Japonski Island (now Mount Edgecumbe), 
including the installation of a diesel electric 
system and later the construction of a steam- 
plant for the generation of electricity. A 
submarine cable was installed across Sitka 
Channel in 1942 to supplement the uncer- 
tain hydroelectric power at Sitka. From 
1942 until 1961 Sitka continued to use the 
power generated on Japonski Island. During 
these years as the city’s population grew 
this power from the island had to be aug- 
mented by the installation of diesel electric 
units by the city. 

All through these years the feasibility of 
the Blue Lake project was constantly pur- 
sued with the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, the Federal Works Administration, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
the Navy, all being considered as possible 
agencies through which funds could be ob- 
tained. 

In May 1944, the first reference in the 
minutes of the board is found of the possi- 
ble joint use of the Blue Lake water for a 
pulp industry and hydro facilities, and this 
possibility was hoped for from that time. 

Advance planning funds on a total esti- 
mated project cost of $518,698 were made 
available in 1945 by the Federal Government 
and a survey of the Blue Lake area by Roy 
Johnson completed in 1947. This was fol- 
lowed by the preliminary report of Harza 
Engineering Co. in 1948 and the prelimi- 
nary report of Carey & Kramer in 1950. 

During 1952 and 1953 the Juneau office 
of the Bureau of Reclamation made exten- 
sive rock core drillings at the dam site which 
proved very valuable in determining the en- 
gineering feasibility of the present dam. 
Such drillings are essential to the proper 
design of a dam and since the cost was 
borne by the Bureau of Reclamation the 
city saved a considerable amount of money. 

In 1955 the city again retained the en- 
gineering firm of Carey & Kramer to pre- 
pare a second report on this project in view 
of the imminent possibility of Alaska Lum- 
ber & Pulp Co. constructing a pulp mill in 
the Sitka area. This engineering report was 
completed in July of 1956 and established 
the present plan of development. The board 
of control of Sitka Public Utilities also en- 
gaged the services of experts in other fields; 
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they were Norman Banfield from the firm 
of Faulkner, Banfield, Boochever & Doogan 
to handle the legal aspects; William B. Vad- 
man of Wm. P. Harper & Son & Co. as 
financial advisers; Richard Thorgrimson 
from the firm of Preston, Thorgrimson, 
Horowitz, Starin & Ellis as the legal bond 
counsel, with Mr, Warren Christianson, city 
attorney, representing the city’s legal in- 
terest. With this group of experts the offi- 
cial family of Sitka started the slow but 
steady »rogress toward the successful con- 
clusion of this project. 

At a special election in June of 1956, the 
people of Sitka voted in favor of issuing 
$5 million in revenue bonds by the over- 
whelming vote of 241 to 6. The people later 
voted to increase this amount to $6 million. 

The city soon realized that it is one thing 
to authorize $6 million in bonds and an en- 
tirely different matter for a city, which 
then had a population of only a little over 
2,000, to try to find a buyer for these bonds. 
At that time there was no bond house in 
the country that would even consider the 
purchase of these bonds. 

This was a discouraging period but the 
city proceeded with its application for a 
Federal Power Commission permit which 
was finally issued as a preliminary permit 
in 1957 and as final permit No. 2230 in 1958. 

In 1957 it was officially announced that the 
Alaska Lumber & Pulp Co. would definitely 
build a pulpmill at Sawmill Creek where 
the Medvetcha River flows into tidewater. 
The city was further advised that the pulp- 
mill desired water from behind the proposed 
Blue Lake Dam, since during winter there 
was not sufficient flow to satisfy the demands 
of the pulpmill. The sale of this water 
meant that there would be additional reve- 
nue for the city, but there was still no one 
to buy the bonds to start the hydroelectric 
project. 

In the meantime Carey & Kramer, consult- 
ing engineers for the project, had been pro- 
ceeding with the design and the preparation 
of final plans and specifications. The attor- 
neys, financial advisers, and engineers were 
having regular meetings with Alaska Lumber 
& Pulp Co. in an endeavor to find a solution 
to the problem. 

Since the city could not sell $6 million in 
bonds, possibly a solution could be found 
whereby a low dam and the upper tunnel 
could be constructed with the low dam so 
designed that it could later be increased in 
height. This low dam could then at least 
provide the water necessary for the pulp- 
mill. 

Finally, after almost 1 year of negotia- 
tions the well-known water agreement was 
signed in September 1957 by the city and 
A.L.&P. This agreement was later amended 
in February 1958 and again in 1959. The 
signing of this agreement was the first real 
tangible hope that construction could begin. 
It was in this agreement that the Alaska 
Lumber & Pulp Co. agreed to purchase 
$2,200,000 worth of Sitka bonds to enable 
the city to start this project. The pulpmill 
further agreed that these bonds would in 
effect be second mortgage bonds so as not to 
impair the possible sale of the remaining 
bonds. A.L. & P. also agreed to construct 
the mile-long lower tunnel and furnish the 
city a permanent easement for its use. 
Alaska Lumber & Pulp Co., therefore, made it 
possible for the initial construction to 
proceed. 

Construction of the low dam and upper 
tunnel was started in April 1958 under con- 
tract to Sitka Pulp Mill Builders which was 
a joint venture of Guy F. Atkinson and How- 
ard S. Wright & Co. This low dam raised 
the water of Blue Lake 35 feet. It was nec- 
essary, however, to excavate 70 feet down 
below the old river bed in order to reach 
solid rock for the foundation of the dam, 
since millions of years ago, the riverbed was 
much deeper in the Medvetcha Canyon than 
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it is today. Concurrent with this contract 
AL. & P. was completing the long lower 
tunnel so that water would be available for 
the opening of the mill. This first stage of 
construction was completed in August 1959 
at an approximate total cost of $2,200,000. 

Sitka now had the base for the high dam 
and the tunnel system to convey the water 
from Blue Lake almost to the powerhouse 
site but there still was no real hope in sight 
for the sale of the balance of the bonds nec- 
essary for the construction of the high 
dam, powerhouse, and transmission line. 

A crisis again faced the city since no 
interest could be found among the bond 
buyers to purchase the remaining $3,800,000 
of revenue bonds. It seemed that prospec- 
tive buyers had a deep-rooted fear of con- 
struction estimates in Alaska and the in- 
ability of an Alaskan city to meet its 
commitments. Sitting in their offices in the 
cities in the lower 48 they seemed to prefer 
to do business with cities they knew, rather 
than with the unknown cities which they 
imagined to be the bleak, rugged, slightly 
unconventional country somewhere north of 
the Arctic Circle. 

It was about this time that the city de- 
cided to approach the Federal Government 
through the regional office of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency in San Francisco 
on the chance that they might be able to 
help. It had previously been the policy of 
the Community Facilities Administration of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency not 
to loan funds or guarantee the purchase of 
bonds of such revenue-producing projects. 
However, a change in policy occurred just 
about the time Sitka submitted their pre- 
liminary application. A formal application 
was then prepared and submitted to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. Mr. 
Paul Emmert, Regional Director of the CFA 
in San Francisco, could make no promises 
but felt that Sitka might have a chance to 
obtain its financing providing certain condi- 
tions could be met. Among these conditions 
were (a) an agreement with the Mount 
Edgecumbe U.S. Public Health facilities to 
purchase all of their power from Sitka; (b) 
certain modifications to the water agreement 
with A.L. & P. After a number of meetings 
the city was able to work out the modifica- 
tions to the A.L. & P. contract, but difficulties 
arose in the otbaining of a power purchase 
agreement with Mount Edgecumbe. The 
U.S. Public Health Service could not make a 
contract for the purchase of power from a 
nonexistent source. On the other hand 
it was necessary for the city to prove that 
the revenue from the sale of this power was 
available in order to show sufficient support 
for the bonds. Senator E. L. “Bos” BARTLETT 
then arranged a conference in his office be- 
tween the U.S. Public Health Service, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and the 
city’s representative. At this meeting it was 
mutually agreed that a letter of intent to 
purchase power from Sitka would be suffi- 
cient. This appeared to be the last hurdle 
except for the big question. Would the 
HHFA approve the loan? 

On Monday, June 22, 1959, Mayor Earl 
Shennett received a call from Senator Bart- 
LETT in Washington, D.C., that the loan had 
been approved and that afternoon Mr. Paul 
Emmert arrived in Sitka from San Francisco 
with the official proposal which was approved 
by the city council and board of control. The 
Sitka Blue Lake hydroelectric project was 
the second highest loan ever made by this 
Agency under that program. 

In effect this agreement meant that the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency would 
agree to purchase the bonds at 5-percent in- 
terest when the project was completed. The 
interim financing during the construction 
period was furnished by a combine of four 
banks sponsored by Manufacturers Trust of 
New York. The other three banks were the 
Bank of America in San Francisco, National 
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Bank of Commerce in Seattle, and the Min- 
ers and Merchants Bank in Ketchikan. 

By September of 1959 bids were awarded 
for the construction of all major items and 
the city had a comfortable margin for the 
various contingencies that always occur on 
construction of this type where so many un- 
knowns are involved. The construction con- 
tracts were awarded to Morrison-Knudsen 
Co. on the basis of their low bids which were 
as follows: 


POSRTIOUIOG hs sisntpcicien db xicicte em pitin wns $444, 580 
UE. SE ico enter ocripencisomapincishen 143, 300 
Power transmission line_......._- 196, 000 
SO eo econ chin co pecance = eines 1, 306, 000 


The city received separate bids for the 
equipment in the powerhouse and the award 
was made to Mitsui & Co., Ltd., of Seattle to 
furnish equipment manufactured by Tokyo 
Shibaura Electric Co., Ltd., of Tokyo, Japan. 
Their low bid was $268,814. 

During the 20-month construction period 
various additions were made to the project 
such as the inclusion of automatic control 
equipment, changes to the powerhouse, mis- 
cellaneous work by Sitka Public Utilities, 
hoist house, and various other improve- 
ments. The final cost breakdown is approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Powerhouse and penstock_----_-_ $681, 000 
Transmission line and trans- 

former stations............... 224, 000 
EG GN 36 edils in tn Becks 1, 404, 000 
C. & D. street powerline..__.._- 13, 000 
ROEES DOU occ nndisccnewniem 21, 000 
Purchased equipment___-___.-_- 344, 000 
Diversion and tunnel lining.__-_- 169, 000 
Miscellaneous improvements such 

as connection to pulp mill, new 

diesels, underwater cable cross- 

ings, clearing Blue Lake area 

QDs cisiinn ngtribuardan eampes dai 135, 000 
Sitka share of cost of the road 

16 GOR Sie em aecepintendinnoredés 250, 000 
Interest during construction.__-_ 165, 000 
Miscellaneous administrative 

costs for engineering, legal, 

financial, repayment of ad- 

vance planning loan, inspec- 

tion charges, Housing and 

Home Finance Agency audit 

costs, and other miscellane- 

GE CO leis ed hicc nn paren dares 349, 000 


In July of 1961 the city was able to sell 
the $3,800,000 in revenue bonds to Foster 
& Marshall, a private bond house, at an in- 
terest rate lower than that originally guar- 
anteed by Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. This sale was, of course, consum- 
mated after the project was practically com- 
pleted, all costs had been determined, and it 
was known that the city had sufficient funds 
to complete the project. The Housing and 
Home Finance Agency had a considerable 
amount of faith in this project from the 
beginning and the private sale of these 
bonds proved they were correct. It is hoped 
that this project may help instill a better 
feeling of confidence involving work in 
Alaska among financial houses and busi- 
ness in general which in turn would help 
other Alaska cities on their projects. 

The city now has a very modern hydro- 
electric system which will provide at least 
6,000 kilowatts based on a minimum water 
year. The system is so designed that a third 
3,000-kilowatt turbine generator could be 
added with very little additional cost. The 
system is completely automatic and can be 
controlled from a remote control room in 
the city hall. 

The concrete arch dam utilizes a ski Jump 
type of spillway which is located at the top 
center of the dam. During flood seasons the 
water crests the dam and flows down this 
center spillway and gains sufficient velocity 
to hurl itself over 100 feet beyond the toe 
of the dam. It will indeed be a beautiful 
sight to see this manmade waterfall from 
the observation platform above the dam. 
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Fourteen years have now gone by since 
the city fathers started the first steps to- 
ward this hydroelectric project and it is at 
last completed to become another civic im- 
provement to the Sitka community. 

SITKA BLUE LAKE HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT 
STATISTICAL DATA 


Blue Lake: Drainage area, 37 square miles; 
original area of lake, 500 acres; area of lake 
at maximum elevation, 1,225 acres; original 
elevation of lake (above sea level), 205 feet; 
maximum elevation with dam (above sea 
level) , 345 feet. 

Dam: Height of dam above original 
ground, 155 feet; depth below ground to 
solid rock base, 70 feet; length of dam at 
top, 256 feet; top thickness of concrete, 8 
feet; thick section, 30 feet; type of spillway, 
overshot; cubic yards of concrete, 24,000; 
cubic yards of rock excavation, 12,000; total 
construction cost, $2,148,000. 

Upper tunnel (also used for river diver- 
sion): Length of tunnel, 1,534 feet; size 
(horseshoe type), 10 feet diameter; total 
construction cost (including intake, etc.), 
$1,318,000. 

Lower long tunnel: Length, 5,013 feet; 
size (horseshoe type), 8 feet and 10 feet. 
Note: This tunnel was constructed and paid 
for by A.L. & P. Co. 

Powerhouse: Size, 100 feet by 45 feet; 
present capacity, 6,000 kilowatts; future ca- 
pacity increase allowance, 3,000 kilowatts; 
controls, fully automatic; total construction 
cost, $681,000. 

Equipment for powerhouse: Type: Two 
horizontal turbines and generators, 3,000 
kilowatts each (complete with all controls 
and switchgear); make: Tokyo Shibaura 
Electric Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan; total cost, 
$293,000. 

Transmission line and transformer sta- 
tions: Number of transformer stations, two; 
length of transmission line, 5.2 miles; total 
construction cost (including purchased 
transformers) , $275,000. 

Total project cost including legal, admin- 
istrative, engineering, interest during con- 
struction and miscellaneous costs, $6 million. 

Project designed by Carey & Kramer, 
consulting engineers, 1917 First Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Project constructed by: first stage (low 
dam and tunnels), Guy F. Atkinson and 
Howard S. Wright & Co.; second stage (high 
dam, powerhouse, and transmission line), 
Morrison-Knudsen Co. 

The following is a list of those that served 
as mayor, members of the city council, and 
members of the board of control of Sitka 
Public Utilities since 1949 when preliminary 
work actually began on the Sitka Blue Lake 
hydroelectric project: 

BOARD OF CONTROL, SITKA PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Neill Andersen, 1941. 

H. C. Bradshaw, 1957-61.1 
J.J. Conway, 1947-51. 
William Cook, 1942-48. 
Richard I. Eliason, 1958-63. 
P. S. Ganty, 1941-42. 
Ernest Handy, 1959-62. 

P. A. Haugen, 1949-58. 
Ralph Johnson, 1949. 
Theodore Kettleson, 1942-46. 
Don R. McGraw, 1952-59.1 
Dan Moller, 1941. 

Carl Peterson, 1952-56. 
William Sarvela, 1956-58. 
Harold Schaefer, 1942-55. 
M. C. Stair, 1960-64. 

L. E. Thielke, 1952-65. 
Thomas Tilson, 1941-49.1 
Walter Trent, 1955. 

W. L. Yaw, 1941-54. 


MAYORS 


W. C. Charteris, 1948. 
J.J. Conway, 1941. 


1 Have served as chairman. 
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D. R. Doyle, 1949-52. 
E. M. Goddard, 1943-45. 


Charles Peterson, 1946. 

Mpyrth Sarvela, 1957. 

J. Earl Shennett, 1956, 1959-62. 
John Van Horn, 1955. 


COUNCIL 


Neill Andersen, 1954-58. 
William Beach, 1941-45. 
George Beacom, 1961-63. 
James Brightman, 1945-46, 
Harvey Brown, 1948-49. 
Everitt Calhoun, 1956-57. 
Frank T. Calvin, 1956-57. 
W. C. Charteris, 1941-42, 1946-47. 
Russell Clithero, 1949-51. 
Richard Cushing, 1959-61. 
Robert DeArmond, 1951-53. 
George Eliason, 1953-56. 
Ben H. Forbes, 1947-49. 
J.H. Gilpatrick, 1947-51. 
Winn Goddard, 1948-49. 
Harry Hagen, 1941-43. 
James Harrigan, 1959-60. 

P. A. Haugen, 1944-45. 

G. P. Helland, 1961. 

H. J. Hodgins, 1950-51. 
John Hollywood, 1942. 

A. B. Holt, 1941. 

Andrew Hope, 1948-54. 

Jack Huff, 1960. 

Phillip Johnson, 1943-44. 
Charles Kidd, 1951-53. 

W. W. Knight, 1956-59. 
John Loidhammer, 1942. 
Pete Meland, 1952. 

Cecil McClain, 1950, 1955-58. 
Wallace McDonald, 1944-45. 
Don E. McGraw, 1961. 

J. E. McGraw, 1943-44. 
Peter Nielsen, 1950-51. 

Ken Nordby, 1946-47. 

L. T. Peterson, 1960-61. 
Robert Petro, 1958-63. 

C. R. Rands, 1943-46. 
Hopewell Rands, 1957. 
Edwin Reed, 1951-53. 
Claude O. Rhoades, 1947. 
William Sarvela, 1946-47. 

J. Earl Shennett, 1951-55, 1958. 
Adolf Thomsen, 1959-61. 

O. W. Tupper, 1941. 

Stanley Westover, 1959-60. 
Lawrence Widmark, 1955-56. 
Robert Wyman, 1954-55. 
John Van Horn, 1954. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF CIVIL 
RIGHTS COMMISSION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
is becoming more and more obvious that 
every 2 years we are to be confronted 
with devious attempts to extend the life 
of the Civil Rights Commission by legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. Con- 
tinued extension of this Commission, 
and especially by such an irregular pro- 
cedure, constitutes a tarnish on the rec- 
ord of the Senate as an institution. It 
would be an understatement to say that 
the legislative business now under con- 
sideration does no credit to the U.S. Sen- 
ate or to the people who elect the Mem- 
bers of this body. 

It occurs to me that the continuation 
of the Civil Rights Commission has be- 
come more symbol than substance. The 
reports of the Civil Rights Commission 
which have been released contain little 
to encourage anyone, regardless of his 
persuasion or position in the field of so- 
called civil rights or race relations. The 
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recommendations of the Commission 
were absurd, as a number of the Mem- 
bers of this body pointed out at some 
length year before last. Indeed, the ma- 
jority of this body rejected the recom- 
mendations of the Commission during 
the rather lengthy consideration of so- 
called civil rights legislation in 1959. 

Although the Commission was created 
ostensibly for the purpose of dealing ex- 
clusively in the field of voting rights, it 
has, as anticipated, delved into the field 
of housing, education, and employment. 
The Commission has contributed nothing 
to improve race relations, but has done 
much to deteriorate them. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Civil Rights Commission is an 
ill-conceived, sloppily constituted, and 
arbitrarily administered disgrace to our 
governmental structure. It would be an 
act of wisdom for the Congress to per- 
mit to die that which never should have 
been spawned and which grows more 
hideous with each day’s age. 

Mr. President, there is no place in our 
society for an organization such as the 
Civil Rights Commission. In the first 
place, it is a symbol of a basic contro- 
versy, and as such, is not judged on its 
merits when its revival is under consider- 
ation. Were a commission in any other 
area of activity except that of race 
relations to come before the Congress 
with a record of activity such as has the 
Civil Rights Commission, it would stand 
no chance of continued life or continued 
Federal appropriations. 

In no other area of activity would an 
instrument of the National Government 
be permitted to flout the basic and fun- 
damental rights of citizens by outrageous 
denials of due process of law. Not even 
the committee of Congress could deny 
due process of law and go unscathed, as 
has the Civil Rights Commission. 

On October 7, 1959, a Federal court 
composed of three Federal district judges 
in Shreveport, La., ruled by a 2-to-1 deci- 
sion that the Commission, acting accord- 
ing to its rules, had attempted to con- 
duct its investigations in a way which 
violated two sections—4 and 6—of the 
Administrative Procedure Act. The 
Commission had undertaken to inves- 
tigate the sworn statements of 67 Ne- 
groes in Louisiana that they had been 
denied the right to vote. In pursuance 
of its investigation, the Commission had 
subpenaed 17 voting registrars. The at- 
torney general of Louisiana asked that 
the Federal court prohibit the investiga- 
tion because it would violate the statu- 
tory rights of the registrars. The court 
upheld the contention of the State at- 
torney general, and ruled that the 
method of investigation was illegal be- 
cause the Commission failed to inform 
the registrars of what they were accused, 
and refused to permit them to be con- 
fronted by, and to cross-examine, those 
who had complained to the Commission. 
Federal District Judge Dawkins, giving 
the deciding opinion, made the following 
statement: 

Third, entirely aside from the statutory 
questions just discussed, the courts of the 
United States, and their Anglo-Saxon pred- 
ecessors, always have seen to it that, in 
hearings or trials of all kinds, persons ac- 
cused of violating laws must be adequately 
advised of the charges against them, con- 
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fronted by their accusers, and permitted to 
search for the truth through thorough cross- 
examination. 


The text of Judge Dawkins’ ruling is 
given in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol- 
ume 106, part 3, pages 2729-2732. 

Following the decision of the Federal 
district court, the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion appealed directly to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. The latter Court heard 
the case—Hannah v. Larche, 363 U.S. 
420—on January 18 and 19, 1960; on 
June 20, 1960, the Court reversed the rul- 
ing of the lower court. 

Justice Douglas rendered a dissenting 
opinion, with which Justice Black con- 
curred. Justice Douglas pointed out 
that, although the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion is primarily a factfinding agency 
only, and although it does not indict, it 
does seek to disclose activities which are 
criminal. He concluded, therefore, that 
voting registrars called before the Com- 
mission should be granted the rights of 
those who are accused of crimes. Justice 
Douglas noted that— 

Under the Commission’s rules the accused 
is deprived of the right of notice of the 
charges against him and the opportunity of 
cross-examination. 


The Commission may, he said, “deny 
him—the accused—the opportunity even 
to observe the testimony of his accusers.” 

Justice Douglas stated that only the 
grand jury, under the fifth amendment 
of the U.S. Constitution, has the au- 
thority to make accusations without 
granting the ordinary rights to the ac- 
cused. But he pointed out that the 
grand jury is not a continuing agency of 
government, and that it is composed of 
neighbors of the accused, and that it is 
intended to safeguard the accused 
against arbitrary action by a public 
prosecutor: 

They are the only accusatory body in the 
Federal Government that is recognized by 
the Constitution. I would allow no other 
engine of government, either executive or 
legislative, to take their place—at least when 
the right of confrontation and cross-exam- 
ination are denied the accused as is done in 
these cases. 


Justice Douglas supported the com- 
plaint of the registrars: 

Respondents ask no more than the right 
to know the charges, to be confronted with 
the accuser, and to cross-examine him. Ab- 
sent these rights * * * Injury is too plain 
and obvious here. 


As I stated, Mr. President, the Civil 
Rights Commission, because it deals in 
the field of race relations, which unfor- 
tunately has degenerated into a cloud of 
pressure politics, is removed from the 
realm of objective evaluation, either by 
the Congress, the Court, or the Execu- 
tive. 

Indeed, the Department of Defense, 
even when acting on a question involv- 
ing the security of the United States, 
was restrained by the Court from uti- 
lizing procedures in its industrial secu- 
rity program which by comparison to 
the procedures of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission were the very essence of due 
process. For an illustration of the im- 
mune status of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, one has but to compare the ju- 
dicial discussion of the Commission’s 
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procedures in Hannah v. Larche, 363 
U.S. 420 (1960), with the judicial dis- 
cussion of the procedures set up for the 
Department of Defense industrial secu- 
rity program in the case of Green v. Mc- 
Elroy, 360 U.S. 474 (1958). 

Mr. President, from its inauguration, 
the Civil Rights Commission has been 
completely lacking in objectivity. The 
reports of the Civil Rights Commission 
are defective: first, because they depend 
too much on facts which were not ob- 
tained by firsthand observation, but 
which were selected from secondary 
sources; and, second, because the facts 
which they cited were used in an at- 
tempt to verify prior conceptions of the 
situation in Southern States. Thus, Mr. 
John S. Battle said of the first report— 
1959—of the Commission, at the time 
of his resignation from the Commission, 
that it was “not an impartial factual 
statement, such as I believe to have been 
the intent of the Congress, but rather, 
in large part, an argument in advocacy 
of preconceived ideas in the field of race 
relations’—quoted by the New York 
Times, October 13, 1959, page 1. 

Mr. Paut Brown, Representative from 
Georgia, speaking in the House on Sep- 
tember 11, 1959, said of the same report: 


The findings contained in this report are 
based largely upon opinions, hearsay, pro- 
fessional polls, author’s [sic] views, and 
quoted statements. There can be no doubt 
that America has much more to fear from 
those who employ this type of procedure 
than from the alleged actions complained of 
in the report. 


I continue to quote: 


The findings of this Commission are not 
supported by either facts or the wording in 
its own report. At best, the report repre- 
sents little more than a determined effort to 
assemble material in support of preconceived 
ideas on an integrated social order. 


The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], speaking in the Senate on 
February 17, 1960, said: 


Little, if any, of the Commission’s so- 
called evidence would be admitted by any 
self-respecting court in the land. * * * As 
a matter of fact, Mr. President, the full and 
complete Commission report is replete with 
similar examples, examples of the Commis- 
sion making a flat statement of fact, with 
the statement supported only by a quotation 
from some other printed work. 

None of their conclusions, Mr. President, 
I will say, were reached because of hearings 
held all over the country, but they were 
based on citations from Harpers Weekly and 
other periodicals. * * * 

We are entitled to original source mate- 
rial, just as much as a court is entitled to 
original source material. * * * 

I fear, Mr. President, that since the Com- 
mission fell into the easy habit of citing 
secondary sources as the origin of outright 
statements of fact in that section of the 
report covering the history of suffrage in the 
Nation, then it may well have fallen into the 
same sloppy habits in other sections of its 
report, too. 

* + * + * 

In addition to containing flat statements of 
fact with little or no objective, firsthand in- 
formation recited to support such state- 
ments, in addition to using isolated instances 
in order to ridicule State officials in the per- 
formance of their official duties, the Com- 
mission’s report positively exudes an atmos- 
phere of bias. * * * 
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However, I would think that if the Com- 
mission had made a study, its conclusions 
would have been reached on studies made by 
itself, and not on reports or books written 
years ago by people about whom we do not 
know, whether they were biased or preju- 
diced. 


Gov. John Patterson, of Alabama, 
stated before the Rules and Administra- 
tion Committee of the U.S. Senate on 
February 2, 1960: 

I take issue with the report filed before 
Congress by the Civil Rights Commission. 
The information in that report is biased 
and prejudiced and is not based upon prop- 
er investigation. A large portion of the 
report of the Civil Rights Commission is in 
the form of editorials by the Commission’s 
staff writers. 


Mr. President, nothing good can come 
of a Commission which exhibits a com- 
plete disinterest in the truth, and which 
operates to the sole end of fabricating 
support for preconceived prejudices. 

The exclusive immunity which this 
Commission has enjoyed not only allows 
it to deprive citizens of due process of law 
and to operate in utter disdain of any 
pretense at objectivity, but this immunity 
also shields gross impropriety and inef- 
ficiency in its internal administration 
and lack of cooperation with the Con- 
gress and its committees that would not 
be permitted by any other agency of 
Government. 

The following is a summary of points 
made in an interim report of the Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions of the U.S. Senate—87th Congress, 
lst session, Senate Report No. 439—en- 
titled “Incompetence of Staff Director, 
Commission on Civil Rights.” 

The subcommittee initiated investi- 
gation of the Commission on the basis of 
“allegations of inefficiency and/or mis- 
management by the Commission staff,” 
page 1. The allegations involved first, 
“illegal or improper destruction of tran- 
scripts of executive sessions of the Com- 
mission,” page 1; second, “failure to 
conform to civil service requirements,” 
page 1; third, “inadequate financial 
records,” page 1; fourth, improper ex- 
penditure of the Commission’s funds, 
page 7; fifth, the calling for security 
checks by the FBI of public officers and 
clergymen who were to be witnesses be- 
fore the Commission, page 1. 

Until November 1958, minutes of the 
executive meetings of the Commission 
were prepared from verbatim trans- 
scripts of the meetings. Since the 
minutes alone were the official records of 
the meetings, the transcripts, without 
approval of the Administrator of GSA, 
violated 44 U.S.C. 368, pages 8 and 10. 

The personnel administration of the 
Commission violated civil service rules 
because no performance rating plan had 
been formulated for the approval of the 
Civil Service Commission, and no effi- 
ciency ratings of staff members had been 
issued, page 8, because descriptions and 
classifications of positions were not re- 
formulated in correspondence with 
changes in organization, page 9, because 
promotions had been made without Civil 
Service approval and without any plan 
conforming to the Federal merit pro- 
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motion program, page 9, and because 
consultants engaged by the Commission 
were not referred to the Civil Service 
Commission for approval page 9. 

The Subcommittee on Investigations 
did not report any determination of “in- 
adequate financial records” or improper 
expenditure of the Commission’s funds. 

The subcommittee found that the 
Commission had executed a _ security 
check of ‘26 prominent Federal, State, 
and local officials and clergymen,” page 
10. 

In addition to the above findings, the 
subcommittee condemned the “thorough 
lack of cooperation” with the subcom- 
mittee’s investigation on the part of Mr. 
Gordon M. Tiffany, who was then Staff 
Director of the Commission. This lack 
of cooperation was evidenced by the fol- 
lowing: 

First. Mr. Tiffany continued to ‘ques- 
tion the authority” of the subcommittee 
and failed to consult either the Attorney 
General, the subcommittee, or its staff 
regarding this authority, page 9. 

Second. He encouraged Commission 
staff members to refuse to make signed 
statements to the subcommittee, page 9. 

Third. He refused to permit certain 
individuals within the Commission on 
Civil Rights to be interviewed at the 
time requested, page 10. 

Fourth. He prevented inspection of 
certain financial records by members of 
the subcommittee staff. “Although it 
was Tiffany’s position that the records 
were merely estimates, it was outside of 
his competence to determine the rele- 
vancy of the review,” page 10. 

Fifth. He withheld from the subcom- 
mittee the names of the 26 public of- 
ficers and clergymen who had been sub- 
jected to a security check. Moreover, 
prior to this, he testified incorrectly be- 
fore the subcommittee that Federal 
Officials and clergymen were not checked 
in this way. 

It is distressing, Mr. President, that 
such conduct is tolerated by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Now is the time to create the excep- 
tion which proves the rule that there is 
nothing so permanent as a temporary 
agency of the National Government. 
Nothing good can come of the Civil 
Rights Commission. Much harm has 
been done by the Commission, and its 
potential for disservice in the future, if 
its life is extended, is beyond estimate. 
It should, under no circumstances, have 
its life extended. 

About 2 years ago when the renewal of 
the life of the Civil Rights Commission 
came before the Senate, I made some re- 
marks which I feel are pertinent and 
appropriate and proper at this time. 

Mr. President, I am convinced beyond 
any shadow of a doubt that the Senate 
is making no contribution to the wel- 
fare of the country by even considering 
an extension of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. The consideration of such an 
extension would have been even more 
unfortunate had it been undertaken 
without having available to us the report 
of the Civil Rights Commission. 

In reading the report of this Com- 
mission, Senators should keep in mind 
that this is the report of a commission 
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which was promoted as a group which 
would deal exclusively with voting rights. 
I do not believe that any of us were de- 
ceived in 1957, and I know that I was not 
so deceived. The Commission has, of 
course, presumed to enter into a discus- 
sion of race relations in the fields of edu- 
cation and housing, as well as voting. 
Obviously, the information on which the 
Commissioners base their discussion 
could not be dignified by calling it a 
study. 

I shall review briefly what I can only 
describe as the illogical ramblings and 
babblings of unsound thinking; and from 
time to time, I shall also note with pleas- 
ure that there are those among the Com- 
missioners who indicate by their indi- 
vidual opinions and statements contained 
in the report that they, unlike the staff 
and the other Commissioners, have not 
completely lost touch with reality. 

In the field of voting the Commission 
made a total of five so-called findings 
and recommendations. I shall merely 
note at this point that Commissioner 
Battile’s dissent on all five findings and 
recommendations indicates that the 
Commission was not without a rational 
thinker among its group, had it chosen 
to follow the leadership of good judg- 
ment and clear thinking. 

The first finding of the Commission in 
the field of voting is believable to me. 
Obviously, the Commissioners who 


joined in the remaining findings and 
recommendations in the voting area did 
not believe it themselves, however, for if 
they had, they could have drawn no con- 
clusions whatsoever—much less any rec- 


ommendations. 

I quote the first two sentences of the 
first finding of the Commission: 

The Commission finds that there is a gen- 
eral deficiency of information pertinent to 
the phenomenon of nonvoting. There is a 
general lack of reliable information on vot- 
ing according to race, color, or national 
origin, and there is no single repository of 
the fragmentary information available. 


It is obvious that if one believes that 
this finding of the Commission is correct, 
it would be senseless to attach any cred- 
ibility to any additional part of the Com- 
mission’s report on voting. 

The Commission recommends that the 
Bureau of the Census undertake a na- 
tionwide compilation of registration and 
voting statistics to include a count of in- 
dividuals by race, color, and national ori- 
gin who are registered and the frequence 
of their voting in the past 10 years. 

Mr. President, I heartily endorse this 
recommendation. I do not believe that 
anyone could conceive of a more practi- 
cal and a more suitable replacement for 
the Civil Rights Commission. than the 
census suggested by the Commission it- 
self. It should be quite apparent that 
until the information which the Com- 
mission finds to be practically nonexist- 
ent can be compiled, no sensible study 
nor logical conclusion can be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. President, had the Commission 
stopped at this point in its report, it 
would have accomplished more good 
than I have ever conceived that it could 
do. I say this with full awareness that 
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the Commission’s conclusion, arrived at 
after 2 years of existence, could have 
been reached by any logical man after a 
few casual inquiries. Unfortunately, the 
Commission did not stop at this point; 
and in the remainder of the report, those 
of the Commission who advance specific 
proposals confirm beyond a doubt that 
this Commission has contributed and is 
contributing more to racial unrest, ten- 
sion and bad relations than any other 
force or factor which has been con- 
ceived by Congress in modern times. 

Now, Mr. President, let us look at other 
so-called findings and recommendations 
of the Commission, concerning which 
the Commission has admitted there is 
practically no information available on 
which to base any finding or recom- 
mendation. Some of the Commission- 
ers—and this report is so muddled it is 
difficult to tell how many—made a find- 
ing that there is a lack of uniformity of 
laws with respect to the preservation of 
voting records. Mr. President, this is 
indeed a profound revelation. It is pro- 
found in spite of the fact that it is what 
our forefathers and the drafters of the 
Constitution intended in the first place, 
and what is basically inherent in our 
whole system of government, in the sec- 
ond place. The very fact that we do not 
yet have a totalitarian government 
should have been enough in itself to in- 
dicate that the States still had the right 
to have differences in their laws on a 
subject which is exclusively within the 
sovereign power and authority of each 
of the several States. 

It is in the recommendation, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that either the utter irresponsi- 
bility or abysmal ignorance of those 
Commissioners who joined in this rec- 
ommendation stands out. These Com- 
missioners recommended that the Fed- 
eral Government enact legislation 
requiring the maintenance of all voting 
records for a period of 5 years and that 
such voting records be open to public in- 
spection. Such a statute would obvious- 
ly be unconstitutional, but the remain- 
der of this report proves unquestionably 
that such a consideration plays no part 
in the judgment of the avid integration- 
ist members of the Commission. 

The third item listed as a “recommen- 
dation” under the discussion of voting 
is, to say the least, a confusing compila- 
tion of words lacking not only a com- 
plete thought, but any thought at all. 
The discussion called background, when 
combined with the so-called findings, 
conveys a rather hazy impression that 
the Commission is lamenting the fact 
that some private citizens do not choose 
to serve on registration boards. 

This discussion mentions the fact that 
in some instances, some members of the 
boards resigned their post, and State of- 
ficials responsible for filling the vacan- 
cies have delayed in doing so. The 
Commission concludes that such con- 
duct, presumably by the resignees and 
the State officials, is “arbitrary, capri- 
cious, and without legal cause or justifi- 
cation.” To remedy the situation, if 
indeed the Commission has any particu- 
lar situation in mind, the Commission 
recommends that an additional section 
be added to part IV of the so-called Civil 
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Rights Act of 1957 to prohibit any per- 
son from being a nonfeasor “under color 
of State law, arbitrarily, without legal 
justification or cause,” if any such non- 
feasance results in somebody being un- 
able to register. Consideration of the 
lack of constitutional authority for the 
Federal Government to interfere in 
State matters is again belied by this so- 
called recommendation. 

The next discussion of the Commis- 
sion included under the topic of voting 
has nothing whatsoever to do with vot- 
ing—and this, incidentally, is in line 
with the organization of the rest of this 
report and the thinking which spawned 
it. At this point the report goes into 
the matter of witnesses who decline to 
testify before this insidious body. As in 
so many instances, the so-called recom- 
mendations have, not surprisingly, at- 
tempted to justify expanded authority 
for the Commission. In this particular 
instance, those of the Commission— 
however many they were—who joined 
in this recommendation, would have the 
Commission authorized to apply directly 
to the appropriate U.S. district court 
for orders enforcing subpenas where the 
subpenaed person declined to testify. 

After this diversion into matters more 
extraneous even than the other parts of 
the report, the Commission returned to a 
discussion of persons declining to serve 
on registration boards. At this point, 
there is an additional so-called recom- 
mendation which surpasses by a con- 
siderable extent in complete disregard 
of the Constitution and our federated 
republican form of government any- 
thing that has come previously in the 
report. This proposal is for the ap- 
pointment of a Federal registrar who 
would determine what persons under the 
terms of State law were eligible to vote 
and would dictate the registration lists 
to the State boards of registration. Such 
@ proposal would not only be uncon- 
stitutional, but would, in fact, establish 
a Federal dictatorship—if indeed, it 
could be enforced. One would think 
that the authors of such a proposal were 
existing mentally in reconstruction days 
and writing regulations for the conduct 
of civil affairs by the occupying Union 
troops. It might come as a surprise to 
the authors of this proposal and others 
of a similar mind, but the fact is that the 
South is no longer a conquered province. 
Further, the South has never been, nor 
will it ever be, conquered by the enact- 
ment of such proposals. 

Next, the report, apparently for the 
first time, acknowledges the existence 
of the U.S. Constitution and, even 
more surprisingly, the acknowledg- 
ment is by the three most avid in- 
tegrationist Commissioners. Their ac- 
knowledgment, however, is only in 
passing and for the sole purpose of 
zeroing in on the target they forthwith 
propose to destroy. Their proposal for 
destruction embodies a constitutional 
amendment which would transfer all 
substantial control and authority over 
the eligibility of voters from the States, 
where it now resides, to the Federal 
Government, where it can only reside in 
tyranny. 
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I would note at this point that three 
of the Commissioners opposed the pro- 
posal of such a constitutional amend- 
ment, and it is to their everlasting credit 
that they recognize the inherent danger 
of such a proposal. 

Before passing from this particular 
proposal, it is worthy to note, in con- 
nection with the rationale which 
prompted the proposal, how the three 
avid integrationists justified the elim- 
ination of any literacy tests from voting 
eligibility requirements. 

First, the Commission noted that the 
march of education has almost elim- 
inated illiteracy. This they followed 
with the following unbelievably un- 
realistic rationale: 

In a nation dedicated to the full develop- 
ment of every citizen’s human potential, 
there is no excuse for whatever illiteracy 
that may remain. Ratification of the pro- 
posed amendment would, we believe, pro- 
vide an additional incentive for its total 
elimination. Meanwhile, abundant infor- 
mation about political candidates and issues 
is available to all by way of television and 
radio. 


Such shallowness of mental process 
could only stem from the deepest of 
bias. 

Mr. President, before turning to the 
next portion of what someone in a fit 
of delusion has mistitled a “report,” I 
would remind the Senate that the first 
so-called finding under the voting sec- 
tion recognizes that there is an almost 
complete absence of information on this 
particular subject. Nothing could better 
prove the truth of this first so-called 
finding than the remainder of the sec- 
tion on voting. 

In the portion of the report which 
purports to deal with the field of so- 
called civil rights and education, the 
Commission does not find, but certainly 
indicates by its language, that there is 
also a dearth of knowledge—in the 
minds of those who wrote this report, 
at least—on this particular feature. 
The initial so-called finding on education 
by some Commissioners—again, there is 
no way of telling how many—is to the 
effect that there is no “guidance” for 
those communities or school officials who 
might desire to integrate their schools. 
This is followed by what is titled a 
“recommendation” that the Civil Rights 
Commission be authorized to collect and 
make available various schemes for in- 
tegrating the races in the public schools, 
in addition to authorizing the Civil 
Rights Commission to establish an ‘‘ad- 
visory and conciliation service’ for 
school integration. 

Mr. President, in my State at least, 
I can assure the Senate that there is 
no desire—much less demand—for the 
advice or conciliation efforts, nor for the 
integration schemes, of this or any other 
Federal Commission. I doubt seriously 
whether any such desire exists any- 
where. This is just another of those 
self-serving, self-perpetuating, empire- 
building justifications. 

The only other proposal which is titled 
a “recommendation” in the field of edu- 
cation is to the effect that the Office of 
Education and the Bureau of Census 
conduct a school census to show the 
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number and race of students in public 
schools. This proposal is included as an 
answer to the surprising finding that in 
agencies of the Federal Government and 
in most State agencies, the records are 
not kept separate on the basis of race 
so that there is no way in which to tell 
how many of the students are of what 
color. The agitators in the race rela- 
tions field have long demanded, and ap- 
parently finally achieved, the abolition 
of a most practical and realistic device— 
the indication of a person’s race on his 
record. Rather than acknowledge that 
the abolition of this practice was a mis- 
take in the first place, the race agitators 
would now have the records duplicated 
with the accent on race by a Federal 
agency. Quite frankly, Mr. President, 
such mental gymnastics repulse me. 

Once again, Mr. President, the three 
avid integrationists on the Commission 
take off on their own proposals on edu- 
cation at this point in the report. In ef- 
fect they would have all financial assist- 
ance of the Federal Government tied to 
integration practices in—and I quote— 
“both publicly and privately supported” 
institutions of higher education. Even if 
the 14th amendment did apply in such 
a way that public segregated schools 
could not be maintained and this is 
emphatically not the case—even the er- 
rant and constitutionally unconscious 
occupants of the Supreme Court admit 
that the 14th amendment applies only 
to State action; and indeed in the dis- 
cussion of their own proposal, these three 
Commissioners parrot the words “only 
State action” but apparently without the 
slightest understanding of the meaning 
of this phrase. 

The remaining three members of the 
Commission wrote their best dissent on 
this point, stating that they could not 
“endorse a program of economic coer- 
cion” and that this proposal which dealt 
with institutions of higher education 
was completely without the jurisdiction 
of the Commission under the terms of 
the act by which it was created. The dis- 
sent also reveals that the staff studies 
of the Commission were limited exclu- 
sively in the field of education to ele- 
mentary and secondary public schools, 
not private at any level, nor institutions 
of higher education, whether public or 
private. This is but another indication, 
if indeed any additional indication is 
necessary, that the entirety of the re- 
port is a metter of conjecture rather 
than any intelligent studious approach. 

On the subject of housing, I gather 
that although there are a number of pro- 
posals which are entitled ‘‘recommenda- 
tions” contained in this section of the 
report, none of them has the support of a 
majority of the Commission, and, there- 
fore, could hardly be considered recom- 
dations. The proposals themselves are 
confusingly worded, ineptly expressed, 
and hazy in content. 

One of the so-called findings which 
should be of particular interest to the 
Congress is the fact that the Federal 
Government plays a major role in hous- 
ing. I am happy to note that by virtue 
of this body’s action recently, the Fed- 
eral Government will play a slightly less 
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major role in housing this year than was 
earlier supposed. 

The proposals themselves are easily 
summarized. They would have the Pres- 
ident issue Executive orders to enforce 
integration of the races in housing in 
which the Federal Government had any 
part or participation. In addition, the 
proposals would have the Federal Gov- 
ernment go much further into the fields 
of public housing and urban renewal. 

These proposals are no surprise to me. 
I have long realized that the race agita- 
tors propose to use housing as a tool to 
mix the races. The three members of 
the Commission who dissented summed 
up the proposals quite aptly as suggest- 
ing “fixed programs of mixing the races 
anywhere and everywhere regardless of 
the wishes of either race.” In their pro- 
posals the avid integrationists on the 
Commission spell out the methods by 
which housing can be used to integrate 
the races. These are interesting to note 
because their use is more often by sur- 
reptitious means, and here we have them 
spelled out in the open. For instance, 
they would adopt a policy of “scattera- 
tion” in public housing by sprinkling 
public housing units throughout resi- 
dential areas and installing in them per- 
sons of a race different from those living 
in the community. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that these Com- 
missioners are as much concerned with 
the problem of getting white people to 
live in all-Negro units as they are with 
getting some Negroes to live in all-white 
units. They recognize, it seems, that 
the members of neither race ordinarily 
desire to force themselves on the other. 

Mr. President, the policy of ‘‘scattera- 
tion” is nothing new to the Congress of 
the United States. I distinctly recall 
that such a policy was incorporated in 
the omnibus housing bill reported by the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
Senate in 1958 but was deleted by an 
amendment I offered on the floor. 

Mr. President, this report should be 
read by every Member of this body 
before he votes on the question of con- 
tinuing the existence of this Commis- 
sion. A knowledge of what recommen- 
dations were made generally or, indeed, 
whether there were recommendations at 
all is not sufficient. There is much re- 
vealing language in this report for all its 
confusion and obscurity. I would like to 
give two illustrations. 

As I mentioned when I was reviewing 
the section of the report which purported 
to deal with voting, the report took a 
diversion to lament the fact that some 
citizens were disinclined to serve on 
State registration boards. In this dis- 
cussion the report attributes to such 
persons as one reason for their refusal 
to serve the “fear of being ‘hounded’ by 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission.” 
What further proof could be needed that 
the Commission itself is a principal in- 
strument of racial strife and voting 
difficulties? 

Even more revealing with regard to 
the attitude of some of the more avid 
integrationists on the Commission itself 
is a statement by Commissioner Hes- 
burgh. I do not believe I have ever 
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heard the Marxist philosophy more suc- 
cinctly stated than in the words of Com- 
missioner Hesburgh in his comments 
near the end of the report, where he 
said: 

n, the use of public money for the 
benefit of all, equal opportunity, is a 
cardinal principle. 


The question before this body is 
whether to continue an ill-conceived in- 
strument of racial strife, wielded under 
the influence of philosophies alien to all 
that true and patriotic Americans hold 
dear. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
9 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
adjourn until 9 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am about to propound a unanimous-con- 
sent request. I had thought it might be 
possible to come to a vote on the mo- 
tion to suspend the rules, advocated by 
the distinguished minority leader and 
me, some time this afternoon. However, 
after consulting with Senators on both 
sides of the question and on both sides 
of the aisle, I have come to the con- 
clusion that that would be inadvisable. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate vote at 3 o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon on the motion made by the 
distinguished minority leader and me. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I do not 
object—may I ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader what time he expects to 
have the Senate convene in the morn- 
ing? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. At 9 o’clock. The 
request has already been granted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I wish to reiterate, within this 
frame of reference, the understanding 
with the majority leader that when the 
Senate reaches other proposals to sus- 
pend the rules, which may also be con- 
sidered highly controversial, and in view 
of the expressed intention of the major- 
ity leader to move to table, a reasonable 
accommodation will be granted. I know 
what his answer will be, but I wish it to 
be contained in this frame of reference, 
so that Senators may understand, that 
when motions to suspend the rules are 
made or when amendments are offered, 
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which the majority leader expects to 
table, a reasonable opportunity to debate 
other amendments, in very much the 
same way as the very reasonable oppor- 
tunity is being given to Senators who feel 
strongly about this motion, will also be 
granted. . 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, of 
course I agree with what the distin- 
guished Senator from New York has just 
said, as I had agreed earlier, as he stated. 
I hope, however, that those who are 
either in favor of or opposed to the pro- 
posal which will be pending if and when 
the suspension of the rules is allowed 
tomorrow, would make their views 
known prior to 3 o’clock. I would not 
like to see one side or the other, so to 
speak, take advantage of all the time, 
because I think all sides should be heard. 

We are prepared to stay in session to 
a late hour this evening, if Members of 
the Senate desire to speak. If they do 
not, we will adjourn at a reasonable hour, 
and I hope that a good portion of the 
speeches indicating the feelings of Sena- 
tors will be made prior to the 3 o’clock 
time now being requested. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I gather there will be 
no votes of any kind today; that the 
rest of the day will be filled with 
speeches; that there will be no con- 
troversial intervening business; and that 
the first vote will actually come at 3 
o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish my distin- 
guished colleague had not stated that so 
openly, frankly, and publicly. I express 
the hope that, though his assumption is 
correct, there will be no exodus from the 
Senate this afternoon on that basis. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the distinguished 
majority leader will yield further, I know 
the amount of work that exists in a 
Senator’s office. I am forever struggling 
for a little time in order to cope with the 
mail and callers. I say that notwith- 
standing the fact that I have become in- 
terested in the efforts that have been 
made on the Senate floor. They are of 
great value. But one must perforce al- 
lot a portion of his time in a 24-hour day 
to keep abreast on all fronts. Hence I 
rather openly and candidly stated the 
problem that confronts every Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, I merely wish to observe that 
those of us who oppose the motion do 
not have sole control of the time either 
this afternoon or tomorrow. Any Sena- 
tor, without regard to his feelings on any 
angle or facet of this problem, or any 
one of the innumerable motions that 
have been called up to amend the rules, 
has a right to rise and seek the floor and 
obtain the floor in his own right and 
address the Senate. The impression 
seems to have arisen in some Senators’ 
minds that we have a corner on the 
time between now and 3 o’clock tomor- 
row. Such a situation is not possible in 
the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am glad the 
Senator has emphasized the point that 
any Senator can seek the floor and be 
recognized. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. If a Senator does not 
endeavor to take the floor, it is unfair 
to place on the shoulders of Senators who 
are opposing this matter the responsibil- 
ity of using all the time. I am sure they 
would be glad to do so, but, under the 
rules of the Senate, if any Senator de- 
sires to speak he has a right to seek the 
floor and do so. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, would 
the Senator consider including in his 
request for a morning hour under the 3- 
minute rule the provision that any Mem- 
ber who wishes to say anything with ref- 
erence to this general subject would have 
the right to do it, without question about 
the length of the speeches? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think that is a 
reasonable request. I hope we will have 
amorning hour. I hope it will not be too 
long; but I would include that in the 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the majority 
leader? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The morning hour 
would be under the usual 3-minute rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreements, 
as subsequently reduced to writing, are 
as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENTS 

Ordered, That the Senate proceed to vote at 
3 o’clock p.m. tomorrow (August 30) on the 
so-called Mansfield-Dirksen motion to sus- 
pend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the purpose 
of proposing to H.R. 7371, the State and Jus- 
tice, Judiciary, and Related Agencies Appro- 
priation Act, 1962, a certain amendment. 

Ordered further, That there be on tomor- 
row a morning business period under the 3- 
minute limitation, during which Senators 
desiring to do so may discuss the Mansfield- 
Dirksen motion to suspend the rule. 


SENATE SHOULD FIGHT FOR LAN- 
GUAGE TRAINING FUNDS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
very important appropriation for the 
conduct of our foreign relations is to be 
found under title I of the pending bill, 
which appropriates $134,750,000 for sal- 
aries and expenses. The House has al- 
lowed only $132 million of the President’s 
request for $136,367,000 to carry out the 
purposes of title I. I am confident that 
the Senate will accept its committee’s 
recommendation under title I, because 
this section of the bill includes funds to 
be made available to the Foreign Service 
Institute for language training. 

Students of our foreign relations who 
have visited our embassies abroad have 
often been shocked to discover that very 
few of our representatives abroad can 
speak the language of the country to 
which they are accredited. This is a 
serious weakness, in light of what may 
only be called a Communist language 
offensive. In today’s world words may 
be as important as bombs in the interna- 
tional struggle; yet in this important re- 
spect we are doing pathetically little. 
Despite the millions expended by the 
United States in various types of foreign 
aid and technical assistance, it is well 
known that Americans are too often 
viewed with suspicion and dislike in 
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many regions of the world that have 
every reason to be friendly toward us. 
And I am convinced that a significant 
portion of this anti-American sentiment 
can be attributed to our neglect of lan- 
guages, which many citizens of foreign 
countries regard as extremely discourte- 
ous. More effectively and destructively 
than tightly sealed borders, the language 
barrier prevents Americans from com- 
municating either on the diplomatic or 
person-to-person level with other peoples 
of the world. 

The late Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, had this to say of our lan- 
guage weakness: 

The United States carries new responsi- 
bilities in many quarters of the globe, and 
we are at a serious disadvantage because of 
the difficulty of finding persons who can deal 
with the foreign language problem. Inter- 
preters are no substitute. 


Where our mission personnel do not 
speak the native language, interpreters 
must be hired. An object lesson in the 
pitfalls of this expedient has become a 
legend in the Foreign Service. When our 
first mission was sent to a newly created 
state in southeast Asia, native transla- 
tors were hired. Out of a sense of loyal- 
ty to their employers, they translated 
everything to sound pleasantly pro- 
American. But as soon as the State De- 
partment was able to train and send out 
language officers who could read the lo- 
cal papers and attend the sessions of the 
country’s legislature, it was found that 
anti-Americanism was sweeping the 
country. 

Only 3 of 13 Foreign Service officers 
in Cambodia have a limited working 
knowledge of the Cambodian language. 
None of the officers in Laos has any 
competence in that language. 

The Communists are letting no grass 
grow under their feet. They have al- 
ready set up a special institute for 
African studies, associated with their 
academy of sciences. They have under- 
taken an ambitious program of publish- 
ing texts and dictionaries in some 80 
Eastern languages, including Tibetan, 
Chinese, Cambodian, Mongolian, He- 
brew, Korean, Baluchi, Pushtu, and 
Arabic. A few years ago, when the So- 
viet mission arrived in the new state of 
Libya, it had 14 Arabic-speaking officers. 
Our mission had one such man, who 
was shortly thereafter reassigned to a 
post in the non-Moslem world. 

Jacob Orenstein, a language specialist 
on the staff of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s graduate school in Washington, 
D.C., wrote in the Saturday Review in 
November of last year: 

There is probably no government that pays 
so much attention as the Soviet Union to 
the thorough grounding of its foreign rep- 
resentatives in the languages and back- 
grounds of other lands. Its diplomatic per- 
sonnel are expected to master the language 
of the country of their specialization, as well 
as one or two secondary tongues of the area, 


Too often our own diplomats have 
been reluctant to learn a language be- 
cause they fear they will have to spend 
an extra year or two in an unpleasant 
post. Congress has acted to correct that 
unhappy notion. In September of 1960, 
Congress acted to amend the Foreign 
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Service Act of 1946. Public Law 86- 
723 requires that the Secretary of State 
shall designate every Foreign Service 
officer position in a foreign country 
whose incumbent should have a useful 
knowledge of a language or dialect com- 
mon to that country. By January 1, 
1964, each position so designated shall 
be filled only by an incumbent having 
such knowledge. We are certainly 
taking our time by setting the date as 
January 1, 1964, but Congress has rec- 
ognized the need. Public Law 86-723 re- 
quires that State Department personnel 
start acquiring language proficiency 
now. 

It is encouraging to note that 283 em- 
ployees of USIA, ICA, and the Depart- 
ment of State show up before office hours 
to study languages at the Foreign Service 
Institute. One hundred and seventy- 
seven students are presently enrolled in 
6-month courses in the study of so- 
called hard languages. They deserve 
our support. Whenever there is an op- 
portunity for Congress to give the for- 
eign language program of the State De- 
partment an added boost, that oppor- 
tunity must not be missed. Accordingly, 
I want to stress the very minor addition 
in funds for language training requested 
by the Foreign Service Institute for fiscal 
year 1962. The Institute has requested 
$156,091, which is part of the $2.75 mil- 
lion restored to title I of this appropria- 
tion bill by the Senate committee. These 
funds would be used to train 22 addi- 
tional officers in so-called hard lan- 
guages or non-Romance languages. The 
amount of instruction would be 10.6 
man-years of instruction. There would 
also be 6.3 man-years of instruction in 
so-called world languages, chiefly in 
French, to be spoken by our representa- 
tives to newly independent African na- 
tions. The 22 students of hard languages 
will be studying the following languages: 


Number 

of 
Language studied: students 

African languages: (Twi, Hausa, Ibo, 
RAsne, WOR) ons ce Sn ce 6 
I ein teil ecnitd pi sbhcpsnte re caipicataaieedinedgitanel 2 
IS dintisd ci dhto ied tenes orn db aaneligaeeliandiiae 2 
MU ie hoch is Sarno dina Seok ete cerca en oui aiellle 3 
Ween. 0.8 5.25. han eieneeace 2 
Endoresien /Maey. 2.2 ob. ce ceense 2 
RCL. adn nttdtitiadtbliinnksa tabs 2 
COMO ONNR siissk de ees) ee ccd aenwnse 2 
Oh is cnikits in 9G Gad 3 Gaetan wetneeg 1 


I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle describing the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute’s language program which appeared 
in the Christian Science Monitor on June 
27, 1961, be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The need for in- 
creased language training is clear. It 
is not based upon the negative proposi- 
tion that the Communists are doing it 
too. The need for language training 
arises from the fact that the American 
people must maintain in their diplomacy 
the easy friendliness and understanding 
which have made them the eighth won- 
der of the world. Problems will not dis- 
appear simply because we can discuss 
them in one language instead of another. 


Without 
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But if we are to have true allies, we 
must meet them halfway. If we are to 
have true understanding among peoples, 
we must do our part. Let this appro- 
priation mark the beginning of a new 
determination on the part of the De- 
partment of State, the Congress, and 
the American people to sweep away the 
language curtain that has blocked our 
efforts in the field of foreign relations. 
ExuHrsIT 1 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
27, 1961] 


URGENCY IN AIR: FOREIGN SERVICE ACCENTS 
LANGUAGES 


(By Ruth A. Burnet) 


ARLINGTON, Va.—Urgency is in the air at 
the Foreign Service Institute’s School of 
Languages here, across the Potomac River 
from Washington. 

While Western society has placed great 
stress on machine tools in manning an in- 
dustrial world, it often has failed to recog- 
nize the role of language as a tool in making 
a world of understanding and peace. 

In the view of Howard E. Sollenberger, 
since 1956 dean of the FSI’s language school, 
the practical learning of languages by repre- 
sentatives sent abroad by the State Depart- 
ment and other agencies is a vital tool. 


INTANGIBLES CITED 


“Our people find the going made easier for 
them when they speak the language of the 
country,” Mr. Sollenberger pointed out. “But 
something more important soon emerges. 
They discover that their willingness to learn 
the language is bringing them a greatly en- 
hanced acceptance and warmth of apprecia- 
tion. 

“It is such intangibles as these that can 
often turn communication into friendly un- 
derstanding and then satisfactory solution of 
large or small problems.” 

Born in Indiana but reared by missionary 
parents in China, Mr. Sollenberger became 
aware early of the tangible and intangible 
advantages to him of using the native 
tongue. He took this conviction of prac- 
ticality with him into the school of lan- 
guages, where he has served since 1947. 

He sees it as one of the cornerstones of 
the school’s present policy. He warns though, 
that this ability to communicate easily, how- 
ever important, is not to be considered the 
cure-all in events abroad. 

The Foreign Service Institute, with its 
school of languages and other branches, was 
established in 1947 as a result of the Foreign 
Service Act passed in 1946 by the Congress. 
After a somewhat cautious exploratory start, 
the school of languages has been progres- 
sively implemented and stepped up. 

The number of Foreign Service officers 
and others studying the most widely used or 
so-called world languages was negligible in 
1955, for example. The 1958 total, however, 
had climbed to a yearly enrollment aver- 
aging more than 400 for the full-time periods 
of 12 or more weeks. The annual totals re- 
main high, with participants from the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration and 
the U.S. Information Agency. Wives have 
been included on a space-available basis. 


INTEREST AWAKENED 


In addition to the original State Depart- 
ment School of Languages, three branch 
schools were also set up temporarily in 1958 
at Bonn, Nice, and Mexico City. Other 
branch schools are in operation with a 1960 
full-time enrollment of advanced students as 
follows: Tai-Chung, Formosa 19; Tokyo 14; 
and Beirut, Lebanon 29. 

Further evidence of the awakened inter- 
est of oversea personnel and their families 
in language study is the fact that 6,000 were 
enrolled as of 1960 in the extension programs 
available on a part-time basis at 190 posts 
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abroad. By January 1961, tests had been 
given to 2,540 out of 3,679 Foreign Service 
officers with 60 percent proving proficient in 
at least one language at the minimum pro- 
fessional level. Beginning with 1963, candi- 
dates for the Foreign Service entrance exam- 
inations must meet the firm requirement of 
speaking and reading proficiency in at least 
one of the widely used languages. 

However, in one area, the languages of 
southeast Asia, the training program has 
been somewhat reduced, for lack of Foreign 
Service volunteers. 

At a moment when southeast Asia has 
assumed increased importance in U.S. foreign 
policy, and when the shortage of diplomats 
with proficiency in southeast Asian languages 
has been criticized, only four officers in South 
Asian languages will be trained during the 
coming year. Ten are currently studying 
these languages. 

Officials still hope the program can be ex- 
panded, and a special appeal for volunteers 
in this field of language study is planned. 
But at the moment the demand is for one 
officer studying Burmese next year, one Indo- 
nesian, and two in the Thai language. 


NO SALARY INCENTIVE 


State Department sources say that only 3 
of 13 Foreign Service officers in Cambodia 
have a limited working knowledge of the 
Cambodian language, and none of the officers 
in Laos has any competence in that language. 
While French is used extensively in southeast 
Asia, it is used mostly in educated and well- 
to-do quarters. 

There is currently no salary incentive for 
learning difficult languages, as is the case in 
Britain, Canada, West Germany, and the 
Soviet Union. Some officers are apprehensive 
that if they learn these languages, they will 
be assigned for long periods to the so-called 
hardship posts of southeast Asia. 

Fifty languages, from Afrikaans to Visayan, 
were available in 1960 to students at the 
school of languages and its operations 
abroad. Soon to be added are the African 
languages of Akan, Ibo, Hansa, Swahili, and 
Yoruba. The State Department would like 
to institute an incentive program which will 
pay up to $1,050 annual increment to Foreign 
Service officers who master one of the difficult 
so-called esoteric languages and serve in the 
country using it. While serving elsewhere, 
the officers who volunteer for the study 
would be paid one-half of the annual bonus 
need maintaining their proficiency at a high 
evel. 

Currently 585 officers meet or exceed the 
proficiency standard in at least one of the 
essential difficult languages. 


PRACTICAL SUCCESS 


Specific methods used today in the school 
of languages date back to World War II when 
verbal proficiency became an acute necessity. 
The new approach, developed initially from 
past research in cultural anthropology, was 
formulated by a small group of U:S. linguis- 
tic scientists from leading universities. 

Aided by their background of association 
with the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, these scholars devised the audio- 

or guided-imitation system dealing 
orally with the basic structural pattern of 
languages: words, intonation, stress, and 
juncture. It was a long-overdue reminder 
that language primarily is spoken and that 
most languages of the world today are nor- 
mally not written at all. 

A major development was the publication 
by linguistic scientist Dr. Henry Lee Smith 
and others of a series of textbooks focused 
exclusively on the rapid mastery of spoken 
language. 

Today the Foreign Service Institute’s 
School of Languages is an acknowledged suc- 
cess. It is practical. It works. In dra- 
matic contrast to the artificially fabricated 
traditional systems, its students first learn 
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the tongue instead of the academic or lit- 
erary language. 

In the classrooms and special laboratories 
of the school’s quarters in Arlington, a team 
consisting of native instructor and scientific 
linguist can bring a selected group of four 
to six students to a proficiency level in an 
average period of 16 weeks, with 24 weeks 
sometimes offered. 

MIMICS AND IMITATES 

Ideally the student from the first day hears 
no language from the instructor except the 
one he is learning, and this at normal con- 
versational speed. Abnormally slow, deliber- 
ate, or syllabified speech is not allowed. The 
words are moreover used in the context of 
practical everyday phrases and sentences, 
never alone. 

The successful student sets a resolute 
course for himself. He mimics and imitates; 
he accepts in good spirit endless correction 
and repetition; he further sharpens his 
awareness of the subtleties of the new 
tongue by work with the supplemental lab- 
oratory tapes. Soon he begins at home to 
review the text units, following the printed 
interpretation of the sounds required. 

The end result is incalculable. But at 
least, the student has acquired a new lan- 


guage. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1962 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 7371) making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice, the judiciary, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1962, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, we 
are witnessing another example of how 
far proponents of civil rights legislation 
are willing to go in twisting the rules of 
the Senate beyond recognition. Ever 
since I have been a Member of this 
body—which is quite a long time, now— 
there has been at least one politically 
inspired assault on the traditions of the 
Senate each session solely for the pur- 
pose of catering to the demands of in- 
fluential minority groups. I suppose I 
should be conditioned to this type of 
procedure, but I confess that I am not. 
Each time we go through this political 
farce I wonder what Thomas Jefferson 
would say about the blatant disrespect 
and disregard now shown by many 
Members for the established traditions 
of the Senate. Jefferson’s passion for 
adherence to traditional rules of par- 
liamentary practice is well known. The 
very first statement in Jefferson’s 
manual stresses the importance of obe- 
dience to the rules. I quote a most 
pertinent section for the information of 
the Senate: 

And whether these [rules] be in all cases 
the most rational or not, is really not of so 
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great importance. It is much more ma- 
terial that there should be a rule to go 
by, than what that rule is; that there may 
be a uniformity of proceeding in business 
not subject to the caprice of the Speaker or 
captiousness of the Members. It is very 
material that order, decency, and regularity 
be preserved in a dignified public body. 


I suggest that it would be appropriate 
for those promoting this move to sus- 
pend the rules to take heed of Jefferson’s 
sound admonition. 

I understand our friends of the press 
refer to August as the silly month, be- 
cause there is traditionally a lull in the 
national tempo and in order to fill their 
newspaper space, a rash of ridiculous 
stories appear in print. This month 
promises to be no exception to the gen- 
eral rule in view of the proposals offered 
by the civil rights proponents as proper 
subjects for consideration under sus- 
pension of the rules. However, I serious- 
ly doubt that these warmed-over rejects 
from previous Senate sessions will re- 
ceive the cold shoulder treatment from 
the press they so richly deserve. There 
will undoubtedly be the usual caricaturi- 
zation of those of us who believe in ad- 
hering to traditional procedures of this 
body as obstructionists and filibusterers. 
I have long since given up hope of getting 
fair treatment for the southern view- 
point in the northern press. 

I strongly object to the procedure now 
being attempted in this body. There is 
no valid reason why the established tra- 
ditions of the Senate should be violated 
in this manner. My colleague from 
Arkansas last week ably stated the 
cogent reasons why the Senate should 
not pursue this course. I hope that 
Senators will carefully consider the 
forceful arguments presented by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Arkan- 
sas. As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee for many years and as chair- 
man of the subcommittee which handled 
the pending bill, he speaks from a po- 
sition of authority. 

I fully realize that legislation in an 
appropriation bill has been approved by 
the Senate from time to time. How- 
ever, this has happened only under ex- 
traordinary circumstances. By no 
stretch of the imagination can the pro- 
posals urged upon this body be con- 
sidered necessary to meet an emergency 
or an extraordinary situation. If we 
acquiesce in this instance, we will be 
severly undercutting the authority and 
prerogatives of our legislative commit- 
tees. Appropriation bills are not proper 
vehicles for substantive legislation. We 
may as well give the Appropriations 
Committee full power to recommend 
general legislation to the Senate if the 
Senate insists on following this pro- 
cedure. 

Every Member of the Senate, I am 
sure, has some particular piece of leg- 
islation which he would like to have 
enacted. There are many bills I would 
like to get through the Congress this 
session. If the Senate proceeds to sus- 
pend the rules in this instance, I see no 
reason why those of us interested in 
other measures should not try to attach 
them to this or the next appropriation 
bill that comes along. Several Senators 
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have already served notice that they will 
attempt this procedure with the pending 
bill. If we suspend the rules to con- 
sider the so-called civil rights amend- 
ment, in all fairness we should consider 
the amendments proposed by our col- 
leagues. 

With reference to the proposed exten- 
sion of life of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, it was pointed out last week that 
the Appropriations Committee held ex- 
tensive hearings on this appropriation 
bill without receiving one word of testi- 
mony on this question. The testimony 
and exhibits filled 1,215 pages of printed 
hearings. Quite properly, the members 
of the Appropriations Committee real- 
ized that this issue was one which fell 
within the jurisdiction of the Judiciary 
Committee. The Judiciary Committee 
has the responsibility for considering leg- 
islation in this field and it should cer- 
tainly not have its jurisdiction invaded 
in this manner. 

This relatively simple appearing 
amendment to extend the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission has spawned 
a plethora of so-called civil rights meas- 
ures—all of which are unnecessary and 
an affront to the people of the South. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CuiarK], for example, wants to make the 
Civil Rights Commission permanent and 
greatly broaden its area of operations. 
Under his proposal the Commission 
would be directed ‘“‘to serve as a na- 
tional clearinghouse for civil rights in- 
formation, and to provide advice and 
technical assistance to communities, in- 
dustries, or individuals, upon request 
from such parties in respect to due proc- 
ess of law and equal protection of the 
laws, including but not limited to the 
fields of voting, education, housing, em- 
ployment, the use of public facilities, 
transportation, and the administration 
of justice.” 

If Senators from the South think the 
Commission is a troublemaking body 
now, imagine what will happen wher it 
becomes a “national legal aid bureau.” 
I cannot imagine a step better calculated 
to create animosity and ill feeling be- 
tween the races than to have a Federal 
agency with the avowed purpose of stir- 
ring up legal controversies in the civil 
rights field. It may be that some mem- 
bers of the legal profession would wel- 
come the adoption of this amendment. 
It would undoubtedly provide an end- 
less source of litigation and do much to 
increase the income of members of the 
profession. But at the same time we 
would have created a “big brother” ap- 
proach to human affairs that would un- 
doubtedly heap great quantities of fuel 
on the coals of racial tension. 

Mr. President, my position on the ques- 
tion of continuing the Civil Rights Com- 
mission is well known. I opposed the 
creation of the Commission 4 years ago 
and I opposed the extension of its life 2 
years ago. The Commission has created 
tension and strife in a delicate area of 
human affairs where education and un- 
derstanding hold the only hope for im- 
provement. The need for national unity 
has never been greater. We face formi- 
dable and dangerous adversaries in every 
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quarter of the globe. At this critical 
juncture in the Nation’s history, every 
effort should be made to promote unity 
among our people in order that we can 
face the enemy with a united front. The 
activities of this Commission promote 
discord and dissension rather than unity. 

I hope that the Senate will refuse to 
suspend the rules and allow the Commis- 
sion to die a well deserved natural death. 

Now let us consider some of the other 
measures which have sprung from this 
Pandora’s box. The senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] has resurrected 
the long deceased and infamous part 3 of 
the 1957 civil rights bill. I had hoped 
that the revelations made during our 
“educational campaign” in the Senate in 
1957 had laid this creature to rest for 
good. The language has been dressed 
up, but it is still basically the same old 
Reconstruction-type proposal which the 
Senate rejected 4 years ago. It was an 
iniquitous, and offensive anti-South pro- 
posal then, and it still is today. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator know of any more discrimina- 
tory piece of proposed legislation than 
the so-called title III proposal, which 
seeks to confer rights upon some at the 
expense of others, which seeks to au- 
thorize a Federal agent to discriminate 
in terms of who will and who will not 
receive the blessings of his favor? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. I do not know of any 
precedent comparable to that in giving 
arbitrary power to a public official to 
intervene in all kinds of activities of the 
citizens of this country. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
knows that an abbreviated statement of 
the various civil rights which individ- 
uals are opposed to possess in this coun- 
try would, in itself, fill a thousand-page 
volume. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, this, 
for a particular purpose, infringes upon 
all the civil rights of everybody else, 
which have been established through 
many centuries of the development of 
our system of law. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The so-called 
proposal would authorize the Attorney 
General to sue anyone on behalf of any- 
one else, alleging that civil rights had 
been infringed. Is that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. And of 
course the proposal would give him dis- 
cretion in choosing the one in whose be- 
half the proposed power would be ex- 
ercised. I believe the Senator from 
Louisiana is quite correct. The confu- 
sion that has arisen from concentrat- 
ing upon the so-called civil rights of a 
few has led the proponents to ignore 
the civil rights of everyone else. After 
all, the proponents are particularly con- 
cerned with a minority group, but there 
are 160 million or 170 million people 
who also have civil rights that would be 
ignored and infringed upon by giving 
this kind of arbitrary power to a public 
official. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas able to inform the 
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Senate whether the proposed title III 
contains the same features as the old 
title III in that it would not even require 
the consent of the person whose rights 
were alleged to have been prejudiced in 
order to file a lawsuit in his behalf? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is my under- 
standing that the proposal contains the 
same provision. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can the Sen- 
ator think of anything more ridiculous 
than filing a lawsuit in behalf of some- 
one who does not wish to sue? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Icannot. I think 
the measure would be a source of endless 
controversy and stir up ill feeling. We 
have made great progress in settling dis- 
putes, and do so except for occasional 
outbreaks, most of which are inspired by 
activities such as the Senator has 
described. 

The sponsor of this amendment said 
on the floor last week: 

I view with great sadness the fact that the 
vestiges of a great war, in which so many 
Americans have lost their lives, still persist 
in a part of our Nation after 100 years. I 
think this is tragic. 


I agree that vestiges of the war remain 
and this and the Senator’s other pro- 
posals are good examples of the way the 
South is still being looked upon as a 
conquered territory. If the Senator’s 
part 3 amendment were adopted he 
would have greater reason for his sad- 
ness. This proposal is a deliberate slap 
in the face of the South and the reaction 
from its enactment could be disastrous 
for the entire Nation. 

Another amendment proposed under 
this unusual procedure is the perennial 
move to abolish the poll tax. We covered 
the poll tax question and every other 
conceivable voting qualification during 
the debate on the civil rights legislation 
last year. The record is replete with 
proof that the poll tax is not a deter- 
rence to voting. And yet civil rights pro- 
ponents insist on going through the 
ritual each Congress of trying to invade 
the rights of the few States, including 
my own, which have set up payment of 
this small tax as a qualification for 
voting. 

It is one of the qualifications for vot- 
ing. Itis not the only one. 

There is no doubt in my mind that a 
bill to abolish the poll tax is unconsti- 
tutional in view of the plain language in 
section 2 of article IV and the 17th 
amendment to the Constitution. In 
spite of this, the Senate is forced to go 
through the motions of considering such 
a bill from time to time. I hope that 
the Senate will not suspend the rules for 
consideration of such a_ worthless 
measure. 

Under another measure in this pack- 
age of anti-South amendments the Fed- 
eral Government would be placed in the 
position of offering a bribe to those 
school districts which integrate their 
schools at a rate of speed satisfactory to 
the Federal Government. This to me is 
a shoddy role for our Government to 
play. It smacks of Federal intervention 
in the worst form—holding out a carrot 
to financially pressed schools if they will 
toe the line drawn by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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This is a proposition which the Senate 
in its consideration of Federal aid to 
education bills over the years has always 
very sensibly denied and rejected when- 
ever it was proposed. So when we have 
considered education bills themselves, 
this kind of proposal has been rejected, 
which, of course, was a very wise action. 

There is a degree beyond which the 
Government should not go in flaunting 
its financial resources in front of the 
States and this proposal far oversteps 
this degree of propriety. There have 
been many problems, and there will be 
many more, in the South’s adjustments 
to meet the demands of the unfortunate 
1954 Supreme Court decision. These 
problems can be, and are being, worked 
out by the local people concerned in 
whose hands rests the ultimate respon- 
sibility for the future of our educational 
system. 

Mr. President, the rules of the Senate 
are not made to be twisted and dis- 
torted to accommodate every whim and 
circumstance. The established proce- 
dures of this body have withstood the 
test of time. They have played no small 
part in establishing this body’s pre- 
eminence in legislative bodies of demo- 
cratic governments throughout the 
world. They were not made to be turned 
on and off like a water faucet. Any at- 
tempt to legislate outside our normal 
procedures must be viewed with great 
suspicion. Every violation of Jefferson’s 
admonition that “regularity be pre- 


served in a dignified public body” es- 
tablishes a precedent which may come 
back some day soon to haunt those who 
take this approach. In a body that lives 


and breathes on precedent this is a dan- 
gerous course to follow. 

I plead with Senators not to press 
the proposed measures, which have been 
thoroughly debated in the past, and to 
ane the rule in order to consider 

em. 


OFFENSIVE STRIKING CAPACITY OF 
OUR STRATEGIC BOMBARDMENT 
FORCE 


Mr. SYMINGTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am concerned about the alarmist views 
which are purported to be based on posi- 
tive evidence contained in the article by 
a Mr. Larry Booda which was entered in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 15, 
1961, by the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire]. 

The detailed information contained in 
this article, if accurate, should certainly 
be under the highest possible security 
classification. Statements of this na- 
ture, particularly during this time of 
heightened international tension, can 
seriously undermine the morale of the 
American people and our allies, who re- 
pose great trust and expectation in our 
primary deterrent, the offensive strike 
capability of our strategic bombard- 
ment force. 

In my judgment, an article of this na- 
ture constitutes a great disservice to the 
Nation since it presents a negative point 
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of view and no real alternative for im- 
proving our deterrent posture. Inciden- 
tally, I am informed that the author is 
not necessarily a recognized authority in 
the field of Soviet air defense or US. 
strategic bombardment. 

The categorical statement contained 
in the article, that the Soviet Union has 
been engaged in a massive air defense ef- 
fort which includes new longer range 
radars, infrared detection, ground to air 
missiles able to reach to 100,000 feet, 
and air to air missiles, supports the argu- 
ment that the Soviets are aware of our 
strategic bombardment capability. They 
are deathly afraid of our manned 
bomber force, since we all realize these 
defenses, if in fact they are to be con- 
structed, are certainly not designed for 
use against ballistic missiles. 

Mr. President, at this point I comment 
that during the 4 years when the U-2 
flew at altitudes of 60,000 feet to 70,000 
feet over Soviet Russia, the Soviets cer- 
tainly knew that the plane was above 
them, because they tracked it by radar. 
Yet when this event took place, a com- 
paratively few years ago, they were un- 
able to shoot down the U-2. It does not 
sound reasonable to me that in the space 
of a few years the Soviets have been able 
to perfect ground-to-air weapons that 
could accomplish a feat they could not 
accomplish a few years ago. 

The attrition factor of 75 to 90 percent 
attributed to these defenses has not been 
substantiated in any official authoritative 
study available to the military. On the 
contrary, the corporate judgment based 
on expert opinion from recognized au- 
thorities in this field as well as intelli- 
gence estimates and actual war games 
indicates an excellent capability to pene- 
trate Russian defenses known or pre- 
dicted. Obviously, the all important 
new and changing tactics and strategy 
are the answer to more effective de- 
fenses. To postulate a Russian defense 
imputing a capability to cause attrition 
as set forth in Mr. Booda’s article, im- 
plies World War II tactics on the part of 
the bomber forces. New tactics then, 
and a more realistic appraisal of Soviet 
defense now and in the future, account 
for the lower attrition rates forecast in 
official Department of Defense studies. 

I do not intend to discuss tactics at 
this time due to the security classifica- 
tion, since I do not wish to divulge infor- 
mation which might comfort or assist 
the enemy. In my opinion, however, the 
U.S. Air Force must continue to develop 
manned systems which employ a wide 
variety of the latest technological ad- 
vances to be used in the performance 
of strike and reconnaissance missions 
over enemy territory. This highly spe- 
cialized capability will always be neces- 
sary in the pursuit of national objec- 
tives. 

The term “manned bomber,” in some 
circles, seems to have become a dirty 
word. It implies nothing more than a 
higher, faster flying B—24 or B-29 in the 
minds of some uninformed partisan 
groups and pseudo experts. Apparently, 
the B-70 has been placed in this classifi- 
cation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Speaking of ex- 
perts, does not the able Senator from 
Arizona, who is making a fine contribu- 
tion this afternoon to a discussion of 
this problem, believe that in the past 
those who felt they were experts due to 
knowledge in various scientific and other 
fields were found to be pretty theoret- 
ical as against what actual combat 
showed as the result of tactical opera- 
tions that took place subsequent to the 
theoretical projections? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. Science has always 
had a place in warfare. But it seems to 
me that of late the scientist and the 
slide-rule expert are rapidly replacing 
knowledgeable men in the military fields. 

Let us hope that, if war ever comes, 
their theories will be found to be more 
practical than they were in World War 
II. 

There is certainly a place for the 
scientist. However, anyone who takes 
an IBM computer to get answers to 
tactics, without consideration of the hu- 
man factor, is playing on dangerous 
ground. While I have great admira- 
tion for the Secretary of Defense, and I 
know him to be a very knowledgeable 
man and a devoted man, I believe he is 
relying too much on the advice of people 
who have not had experience with 
tactics or with strategy or with the prob- 
lems of manned aircraft, or even the 
problems of missiles as they have de- 
veloped from day to day. The only sug- 
gestion I might make to him and his 
Defense Department is that he rely more 
on the military man who has had ex- 
perience. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator. When he has concluded his 
statement I shall make a few remarks 
as to the degree of error in previous 
estimates, such as were made by theorists 
during World War II and other wars. 
I know that the Senator, with his com- 
bat experience, will agree that the basic 
problem when it comes to analyzing 
losses has to do primarily with tac- 
tics in the operations as they develop. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. I understand that 
the Subcommittee on Preparedness, of 
which the Senator is a member, has been 
holding hearings during the past month 
or so. I wish it were possible for the 
Senator to relate some of the testimony 
that he heard. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
Arizona has done much in recent weeks 
and months to acquaint the Members of 
the Senate with valuable information 
through these Senate briefings. They 
have been most constructive. He is now 
bringing to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the people a 
pertinent point, namely, that the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee, headed by the 
able junior Senator from Mississippi, has 
gone into this subject thoroughly. We 
cannot give out details, because of clas- 
sification. However, based on these 
excellent hearings which have been go- 
ing on for many months, I know the 
Senator will agree that if these hearings 
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could be published they would end for- 
ever the current criticism of manned 
bombers, specifically and especially the 
B-52. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I indeed wish 
the material could be downgraded in 
classification to such a point that at 
least Members of the Senate could know 
about it, and, I would hope, members 
of the public also. Although the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is not here, we 
owe him a great debt for the wonderful 
job he is doing. I had the privilege of 
appearing before the subcommittee one 
day. The questions put to me by the 
committee counsel and also by members 
of the committee showed great pre- 
paredness and interest in the subject. 
It was refreshing to know that the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee had gone to 
such length in their preparation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. He did appear be- 
fore the committee. Unfortunately I 
was out of town that day, but read the 
record. He made a contribution along 
the lines of the present discussion. Un- 
fortunately, when any weapons system 
is attacked, as the one just referred to 
has been recently, in reply, it is natural 
to get into comparisons. Therefore I 
doubt whether much of these hearings 
can be publicized. But I am glad the 
Senator has brought up the matter of 
these hearings at this time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. It is clear that these answers 
could override the growing influence of 
the scientists in the military picture. 
In fact, I said that it is becoming ever 
clearer, every day, that scientists and 
slide-rule artists, fortified by the break- 
throughs of this nuclear age, are be- 
coming increasingly influential in the 
military picture, not only in the choice 
of weaponry, but also in military tac- 
tics, the latter a subject in which they 
have had no experience. 

Let us hope that if war ever comes, 
their theories will be found to be more 
practical than they were in World War 
II 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The experi- 
ence in World War II seemed to indicate 
that with the type of artillery and the 
proximity fuses which had been devel- 
oped by the Navy, plus the air defenses 
which were set up and the destroyer 
screens far out in advance of the task 
force, it would be absolutely impossible 
for a plane to get through. The inferior 
planes which the Japanese were flying 
supported that theory. As the Senator 
knows, plane after plane, with coura- 
geous pilots flying one-way missions, 
came in time and again to destroy Amer- 
ican aircraft carriers. If one of those 
planes had been carrying a hydrogen 
bomb, that one plane could have blown 
up a whole task force. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We could apply 
the same situation to the men on the 
ground. We could set up a theoretical 
defense that could not be penetrated. 
However, there is always one fellow who 
does not hear of that decision. He hap- 
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pens to be dumb enough to get through. 
That is how wars are won. I remember 
the great furor that was raised when 
General LeMay decided that we would 
not use evasive tactics against German 
antiaircraft fire. The experts said that 
it would be suicide to do so, and that 
our losses in bombers would be tremen- 
dous. The losses did jump a little bit 
at first, but we began hitting targets. 
That is what we were trying to do all 
along. Over the long run we probably 
lost fewer bombers by using the tactics 
that Genera] LeMay had laid out than 
if we had used the evasive tactics used 
earlier in the war, which were the tac- 
tics that had caused us to miss many of 
our important targets. We got the job 
done. 

Those decisions are made in the field, 
as the Senator from Missouri knows. We 
call them tactics. No kind of scientific 
forecasting can tell us what the enemy 
will do, because what the enemy does 
decides what our tactics are going to be. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield further. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. A great deal 
depends on how we develop tactics. I 
understand that it was estimated that in 
amphibious warfare, 50 percent of the 
landing craft in the first wave would be 
lost. Our experience was that the loss 
was about 1 percent of the landing craft 
we sent in on the first wave. 

In the Normandy invasion, my impres- 
sion was—although I was not there—it 
was planned to put demolition men 
ashore so that they could countermine 
the German beach defenses and blast 
them out. In that way they would re- 
move the beach defenses and obstacles 
that had been placed there by the Ger- 
mans to destroy our landing craft. On 
the rising tide the amphibious craft were 
supposed to be able to go over these ob- 
eee after they had been cleared 
out. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. At this point I in- 
terrupt to say that what the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana is say- 
ing is of real interest, because he was in 
many landings. He is speaking from his 
experience in the Navy, with a great 
record in combat. His remarks are per- 
tinent. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It is wonderful 
to have the Navy join in any discussion 
with the Air Force, because it proves that 
there is no such thing as animosity 
among the services. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I was not in 
the Normandy invasion, although I did 
participate in others. It is my under- 
standing that most of the demolition 
group sent in on the Normandy beach 
was wiped out. Therefore, the Navy was 
left with the problem of going in against 
so-called impregnable beach defenses. A 
successful landing was made in spite of 
these defenses, somewhat proving that 
men of determination can do things that 
machines cannot quite achieve. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I hope that the 
scientist will continue his work in his 
proper place, and that the military man 
will continue his work in his proper 
place. They can both profit and bene- 
fit from each other’s knowledge. 
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A statement in this article to the effect 
that subsystem designs for the B—70 are 
now 5 years old and that a complete 
redesign program would have to be in- 
stituted, is very misleading. The truth 
is that technological advances are being 
made in the vast Department of Defense 
research program and upon determina- 
tion that operational B—70’s are to be 
added to the Air Force arsenal, the most 
modern subsystem designs capable of 
being produced by U.S. industry and 
science will be incorporated in this 
weapon system. 

The effect of technological progress 
on a weapon system can best be ex- 
emplified by comparison of the first 
B-52 of 10 years ago with the newest 
B-52H model with its vastly improved 
strike and defensive capability. If simi- 
lar criticism had been allowed to pre- 
vail in the early 1950’s it would have re- 
sulted in our having to rely in the 1960’s 
on outmoded aircraft such as the old 
prop-driven bombers. 

My remarks are not intended to dis- 
credit other elements of our military 
strength such as new ballistic missiles, 
tanks, foot soldiers, the Marine Corps, 
or the U.S. Navy. Each has its role in 
the flexible military capability which 
our Nation needs. I am, however, at- 
tempting to indicate that it would be 
dangerous for this country and our allies 
to place credence in an article written in 
such a negative vein. Tactics have and 
always will be devised to combat new 
types of defenses. Weapon systems must 
be of such variety that military planners 
are not required to adhere to one set of 
tactics for which an enemy can build 
one foolproof defense system. 

Finally, all of our forces must be 
strong, flexible and immediately re- 
sponsive to the will of national author- 
ity. 

No element of our military structure 
possesses these characteristics to such a 
high degree as our strategic bombard- 
ment forces. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri for his courtesy. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I congratulate 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
for his constructive talk in reply to the 
article in question. 

I am glad the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] made the re- 
marks he did with respect to naval war- 
fare, the actual as against the estimated. 
It is true he was not at the landings in 
Normandy, but he was part of the land- 
ings in Sicily, Anzio, and southern 
France; and therefore, from the stand- 
point of actual experience, he knows of 
what he speaks. 

Mr. President, a recent article by Mr. 
Larry Booda, in the magazine Aviation 
Week and Space Technology, heavily at- 
tacks strategic manned bombers. Some 
of the statements in this article are 
wrong in implication, and others are 
wrong in fact, to such a point that if the 
article had not recently been placed in 
the Recorp, we would not bother to an- 
swer it. Because it is in the REcorp, 
however, and because it is an inaccurate 
attack on what is acknowledged to be 
the core of our current defense strategy, 
it should be answered. 
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The article makes reference to various 
unidentified U.S. foreign technology an- 
alysts; and also various other unnamed 
advisers, scientists, and analysts. 

The position taken by these anony- 
mous experts, as stated in the article, 
does not agree with the information 
received from qualified technical and 
military witnesses who have testified this 
year before the Senate. 

But the chief danger to national se- 
curity as contained in the article is the 
false opinion and position attributed to 
Secretary McNamara. 

The article says: 

Positive evidence that Russian advances 
in antiaircraft technology would make 
bomber penetration of key Soviet targets 
ineffective is the principal reason for the 
stubborn attitude of Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert S. McNamara and his advisers favoring 
the phasing out of manned bombers. 


Secretary McNamara has never stated 
that the manned bomber should be 
phased out. 

Appearing before the Subcommittee 
on Department of Defense Appropria- 
tions on April 18, 1961, Secretary Mc- 
Namara testified: 

Yet there are still some uncertainties 
with respect to the operational characteris- 
tics of our force. We also recognize that 
there will continue to be important advan- 
tages inherent in a mixed missile and 
bomber force. 


Appearing again before the same sub- 
committee over 3 months later on 
July 26, the Secretary reiterated his 
position when he said: 

I personally believe we must be prepared 
to include the bomber in our strategic 
forces at least to the end of the decade and 
planes that will permit that are available. 
So I think it is clear that we are not pro- 
posing to abandon the bomber and we have 
plans to continue bombers in use through 
the decade. 


The record is clear, therefore, that 
the Secretary has not taken the posi- 
tion claimed by the article. 

There are differences of opinion as 
to the right mix of bombers and missiles 
for the strategic air inventory; but inso- 
far as I know, there is no disagreement 
that manned bombers are a vital part 
of our inventory, and will continue to 
remain the core of that inventory, for 
many years to come. 

The article later states: 

A mass raid of B-47’s and B—52’s in the 
near future would result in attrition of 75 
to 90 percent. 


There are no known studies which 
support any such conclusions; in fact, 
recent authoritative studies by the De- 
partment of Defense, plus other non-Air 
Force sources, deny the statement. 

The probability that an air defense 
interceptor—either manned-aircraft in- 
terceptor or ground-to-air missile—will 
shoot down a bomber on a single pass, 
under combat conditions, is relatively 
small. 

The steps involved in shooting down 
the bomber are sequential. This means 
there is a chain of events which must 
occur without a break if any defensive 
system is to be effective against a pene- 
trating bomber force. . 
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The major steps in the defensive 
action of a manned interceptor force are 
ground detection, identification, track- 
ing, commitment of the force, initial 
positioning, airborne detection, airborne 
identification, airborne tracking, inter- 
cept approach, weapons release, and 
destruction. 

Tracking can occur only if detection 
has occurred. The interceptor can ar- 
rive at its initial positioning point only 
if the ground control system has located 
and tracked the bomber. 

Likewise, the turn-in, detection, track, 
attack, and kill by the interceptor are 
all sequential and dependent; and the 
probability of any of these events occur- 
ring is less than one. 

History has shown that, inevitably, 
attrition studies overestimate the capa- 
bility of defensive systems against the 
manned bomber. For example, studies 
by German experts prior to World War 
II came up with theoretical results that 
the German antiaircraft artillery had a 
1-in-4 kill probability per round; but 
actual effectiveness was only one twelve- 
hundredth of this estimate. 

The total World War II attrition to 
bombers by fighters, including ground- 
based antiaircraft systems, was only 1.8 
percent. 

The Aberdeen Proving Ground made 
calculations of the effectiveness of Ger- 
man fighters against our B-17’s and 
B-24’s. After the war, considerable Ger- 
man fighter combat film was obtained; 
and a careful analysis of this film 
caused our scientists to reduce their 
theoretical results by a factor of two- 
thirds. 

During World War II, various experts 
told Gen. Curtis LeMay that it would be 
suicide to attack Tokyo at 5,000 feet. 
The general studied the matter, decided 
the experts were wrong, and one of the 
most destructive raids was accomplished 
at that altitude, with no more losses than 
had occurred in the less effective pre- 
vious operations from much higher alti- 
tudes. 

Why? ‘The answer would seem to be 
that a trained military strategist can 
judge certain situations better than they 
can be judged by those indulging the- 
oretically in mathematics. 

In addition, there are many things 
already being done which will deny the 
enemy the successful accomplishment 
of his defensive mission in the latter 
steps of the defensive action. 

Confusing, reducing, and limiting in- 
formation and capability gives a tre- 
mendous payoff to a bomber, particu- 
larly one traveling 30 miles a minute. 

Following are some of the devices 
available to deny, confuse, reduce, or 
limit the defense systems: Interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles, air-to-surface 
missiles, speed/altitude of the bomber, 
infrared flares, decoys, electronic coun- 
termeasures, and active bomber defense. 

As we know, the appropriate use of 
the above countermeasures is called 
tactics. 

Let us recall that in World War Ii we 
had available only the last two, but did 
rather well. Furthermore, Hitler had 
only an area as large as Texas to defend, 
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while Russia has a perimeter of 19,000 
miles. 

We should remember also that the 
offense can practice in detail, over and 
over again, exactly what will be done; 
whereas the defense can only guess as 
to the enemy’s tactics, then set up ex- 
ercises accordingly. 

Historically, the first attack is the 
most successful, because it confuses the 
defenses more than subsequent attacks. 

But the next war, if nuclear, will not 
be a sustained, mass action comparable 
to World War I; and therefore the de- 
fense will not benefit from its learning 
curve. 

Some people are prone to assume that 
if the enemy possesses a defense which 
can operate in the same environment as 
the offense, the offense cannot live. But 
history does not bear them out. 

The fact that a professional football 
team knows that its opponents have 
players who can tackle is not sufficient 
reason to prohibit a halfback from 
running against them. 

The professional teams still recruit 
offensive backs, and they still score 
touchdowns. 

Many consider the surface-to-air mis- 
sile a new dimension. It is indeed a 
new threat, and such missiles will shoot 
down some bombers, just as the fighters 
will. But it is only another way to pro- 
vide defense, and an alert, modern, well- 
coordinated total offensive threat still 
provides a threat with which the ground 
environment cannot cope completely. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Missouri 
yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
has not yet referred, though he may 
later do so, to the ability of the offense 
to concentrate on the point where the 
attack is to be delivered, particularly 
at the moment of attack. This always 
affords a tremendous advantage to the 
offense, because the defense is compelled 
to defend a very wide area and there- 
fore is diffused in nature. The defense 
does not have the opportunity to con- 
centrate on the attack, not knowing 
where it will fall, whereas the offense 
can concentrate at a particular point. 
That is one important factor which some 
persons tend to overlook. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
Louisiana is entirely correct. The ac- 
tual combat actions of World War II— 
for that matter, of any war—confirm 
the statement the Senator from Louisi- 
ana has just made. 

I make no assertion that bomber at- 
trition rates in a nuclear war would be as 
low as World War II. In trying to pre- 
dict such rates, however, one of the most 
important contributing factors is fre- 
quently overlooked; namely, the factor of 
tactics. As the Senator from Arizona 
{Mr. GOLDWATER] brought out in his able 
discussion of this subject a few minutes 
ago, experience has proved, time and 
again, that a commander and his tactics, 
more than any other single factor, de- 
termine losses in an offensive action. 

Moreover, attrition applies not only to 
the offensive forces, but also the forces 
on the defensive. 
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Throughout World War II, bombers 
generally disregarded the defense be- 
cause they were not considered worth 
attacking. In any modern war, how- 
ever, the enemy’s aerial defense system 
would become a priority target, and of 
necessity would be attacked with one of 
the most effective countermeasures; 
namely, nuclear bombs. 

Advance attack by ICBM’s and air-to- 
surface ballistic missiles, as well as each 
successively dropped bomb from a bomb- 
er, would take out the defenses in a 
wide area. The result would permit ad- 
ditional deep penetration by successive 
bombers. 

The centralized netted ground en- 
vironment, with its vast communications 
required to cope with manned bombers, 
is especially vulnerable to such attack. 

Further, there is a large degradation 
in defense environment resulting, first, 
from the always unpredictable fog of 
combat operations, and second, the de- 
struction of ground defensive equip- 
ments. Neither of these can be meas- 
ured with much accuracy in peacetime. 

Regardless of all the theoretical esti- 
mates from scientists and others—and 
many such estimates are floating 
around—history has shown consistently 
that bombers do better than prior esti- 
mates had indicated. 

The article in question discusses infra- 
red detection and tracking, conceding 
all advantages to the defensive inter- 
ceptor. 

Against a mach 3 intruder, such as the 
B-70, unless the defense interceptor has 
a substantial speed advantage, the inter- 
ceptor must attack from the forward 
portion of the forward hemisphere on a 
lead collision course. ‘This restricts the 
interceptor to, at most, a single pass at 
the bomber, and requires the most pre- 
cise timing. 

If defensive interceptors and their 
infrared-seeking missiles have a sub- 
stantial speed advantage, so as to enable 
them to attack from any aspect angle, 
then they must operate in a heat envi- 
ronment higher than that of a fast 
bomber. Consequently, the missile must 
see its hot target through its own hotter 
nose. 

We present also the fact that counter- 
infrared devices aboard manned bomb- 
ers are entirely feasible. 

This extraordinary article continues: 

There is a finite limit to the radar jam- 
ming capabilities of bombers and the num- 
bers of radar decoys, such as the Quail, and 
infrared decoys they can carry. 


As the survivors of such cities as Ham- 
burg and Dresden, and Berlin and Tokyo, 
would testify, however, there is also a 
finite limit to the number of targets any 
given defense can engage simultaneously. 

That was the reason why so many of 
us in this body opposed the development 
of certain short-range ground-to-air 
missiles. 

There is also a finite limit to the num- 
bers of defensive weapons which can 
be committed intelligently to the battle; 
in other words, through the application 
of proper tactics, a defense system can 
be saturated by the offense. 
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The article continues: 

Random pulse-frequency diversity radar, 
which the Russians are assessed as having 
or will soon have, is almost jamproof and 
decoy-proof, requiring a large mass of equip- 
ment to overcome. 

This is not necessarily correct. One 
has the right to ask: 

First. Will this warning system ma- 
terialize in the enemy’s camp? 

Second. If it does, will it survive 
ICBM attack? 

Third. If it does, will it survive attack 
by existing air-to-surface missiles such 
as Hound Dog, that can be applied di- 
rectly against defenses? 

The article continues: 

The U.S. bombers themselves have tended 
to create an aura of doubt as to just how 
well they could perform their missions. 


That is a serious statement for any- 
body to make in an article in a maga- 
zine. These bombers are the core of 
America’s strategic deterrence. 

I would ask the question, Where is the 
doubt outside of the mind of the author 
of this slanted article? 

The combat capability of the B-52, 
already great, is being enhanced by the 
Hound Dog missile, now entering op- 
erational inventory. The B—52 carries 
two of these missiles in addition to its 
programed bomb load. 

In addition, the Skybolt airborne bal- 
listic missile, with a 1,000-mile range, is 
coming along rapidly. When the latter 
comes into inventory, the B—52 will carry 
four ballistic missiles in addition to its 
normal bomb load. 

The article continues: 

B-47’s, which carry no penetration aids 
such as Quail or Hound Dog, are sliding fast 
down the obsolescence curve. 


We have heard that subject discussed 
on this floor many times. 

It is no secret that the military would 
prefer the more modern B—52; and there 
are many of us who believe this country 
could afford them. 

But the B—47, penetrating at low level, 
poses a difficult problem, and the enemy 
will have a relatively limited low-level 
defense capability during the lifetime of 
the B-47. 

The article continues: 

Training missions are limited because the 
Air Force dares not allow too many nuclear 
delivery maneuvers to be performed due to 
weakening of the wing spars, whose fatigue 
life is limited. 


Possible opponents of the United 
States would be glad to read that state- 
ment. I, in turn, am glad to say it is 
not correct. 

The B-47’s are operating without any 
such restrictions, as shown by the testi- 
mony last July 26 by both Secretary Mc- 
Namara and General LeMay before the 
Senate. The colloquy which took place 
between the able and distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from New Hampshire and 
these two was as follows: 

Senator Brinces. On retaining the B—47 
bomber, which I am very happy you are 
doing, we have had a couple of different 
ideas given us in the past. Some people 
have been saying they have been deactivated 
because they reached the end of their use- 
fulness and the fatigue of the metal and 
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so forth is too great. Others say that it is 
because you don’t need them any more. 
Which, in your judgment, is it? 

Secretary McNamara. In my judgment, 
and I think I speak with some authority 
on this because I recommended the deactiva- 
tion of two of these units myself, the ac- 
tion was taken because we felt we would not 
need them. General LeMay is here and he 
can speak to the question of fatigue and 
whether or not that is a factor. I think it 
has not been the major factor certainly. 

General LEMay. We have no fatigue fac- 
tor in the B47 airplanes, Senator. They 
are not worn out and they can be used and 
used effectively. 

Senator Bripcses. That is a satisfactory an- 
swer. That is one of the stories which has 
been circulated and many articles written in 
that connection. 


All this is public testimony, available 
to any author and the public. 

Secretary McNamara also told the 
Senate on July 26 that the Air Force 
should— 
retain in the force, for the time being certain 
B-47 wings and their associated tankers 
which we had planned to phase out during 
the current fiscal year. 


Surely no objective person would be- 
lieve that the Department of Defense 
would recommend to the Congress the 
retaining of aircraft even though they 
were ineffective weapon systems. 

A few further comments about this un- 
fortunate article. The article says: 

Working on a crash program as a result, 
the Aeronautical Systems Division is con- 
ducting exhaustive tests to determine what 
wing fixes are needed to Overcome the extra 
stresses. Meanwhile, lighter loads must be 
carried. 


This is not correct. The wing fixes are 
known, and are being incorporated in 
the models affected. Until modifications 
are incorporated, lighter loads are being 
carried on daily training missions. Com- 
bat loads remain unchanged. 

The same article attacks the next step 
in manned aircraft, when it says: 

The B-70 was simply overtaken by events. 
Subsystem designs for the B-70 as a com- 
plete weapon are now 5 years old. 


I was sorry to see the author of this 
article attacked not only the bombers 
of the present Strategie Air Force of the 
United States, but went out of his way 
to attack the future bomber we hope 
for—the B—70. 

The B—70 program has had six major 
changes over the past 342 years; but the 
system kept pace with technology, and 
has changed substantially each time a 
profitable improvement presented itself. 

As one example, the wing camber 
differs from that originally conceived, 
giving much better lift-drag ratio. 

In addition, as new enemy threats 
have been postured, the defensive system 
concept has changed radically, the con- 
cept of operations also changing to take 
maximum advantage of later discovered 
characteristics inherent to manned sys- 
tems; and also to complement effectively 
other offensive weapon systems. 

It is not correct that the B—70 has been 
overtaken by events. Rather, its de- 
velopment has been stalled for years, 
and it is clear the chief reason for that 
stalling was the fact necessary funds 
were not made available. 
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The great capabilities of the Soviets 
in manned aircraft were again demon- 
strated and substantiated by the recent 
exhibits at the Tushino airshow. 

In summary, this article is based on 
many unsupported and inaccurate state- 
ments, supported by vague references to 
unidentified authorities and negative 
conjecture. 

Running through this latest effort to 
degrade manned aircraft is the alarming 
idea that, because a possible enemy may 
have the capability to build a defensive 
system, we should not build offensive 
systems. 

This approach could be used to dis- 
credit any weapon system. It is an ap- 
proach that could be dangerous to 
national security; and therefore it is im- 
portant to place in the Recorp the truth 
about manned aircraft, the fact they will 
be with us for a great many years 0 
come. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I congratu- 
late the Senator from Missouri on an 
extremely learned statement, which I 
believe completely answers the article 
which the Senator undertook to refute. 

I think the Senator’s statement points 
out some of the obvious things that 
people who have done a lot of thinking 
about military problems know. They 
know that a good weapon can be used 
for a long period of time. The hand 
grenade, which was GI issue in World 
War I, is a weapon that can still be used 
for many purposes. The bayonet, which 
was used even before the rifle, is still use- 
ful in certain circumstances. I think 
we are making the same old officer’s 
45 that was made previously. Un- 
doubtedly, in the event of another war, 
that same .45 pistol will account for a 
lot of enemy dead. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think the state- 
ments of the able Senator from Louisiana 
are most pertinent to what we are talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am re- 
minded of a statement made by an 
artillery officer in World War II. He 
had a short-range howitzer, and the 
Germans had long-range 88’s, which 
were very fine weapons. But he would 
ease up close to them, and lob the shells 
over a hill or mountain. Due to the 
high trajectory, he had a more effective 
weapon in that position than the Ger- 
mans did. He made the statement 
many times, which I will never forget, 
that it makes no difference how good the 
gun is; the only thing that counts is how 
it is used. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, the statement 
with which the Senator from Louisiana 
concluded his remarks is a good preface 
for the statement I am to make, which 
is that no matter how good a rifle is, the 
man using it has to know how to shoot 
it. The same with the ICBM’s, the in- 
termediate range missiles, and the ballis- 
tic missiles. There are many things in 
those black boxes that can go wrong, 
and in the manned bombers there are 
men with human brains. Despite our 
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vast technological advances and the 
progress we have made, I doubt that God 
intended that the human brain would 
be replaced. 

I cannot help thinking, in answer to 
the article to which the Senator from 
Missouri was replying, that there must be 
some effort among some people in this 
country to do away with manned air- 
craft. There seems to be a concerted 
effort going on some place to discredit 
man and an airplane working together. 

We were enticed by the Russians into 
a missile race, to the point that we dis- 
regarded our aircraft. Today I fear that 
some of the scientists and slide rule ex- 
perts are beginning to get through to 
people in responsible places the belief 
that we actually do not need more 
manned aircraft. I am sure the Senator 
from Missouri does not believe that to 
be true. I think from the Senator’s re- 
marks one must conclude he has great 
faith in manned aircraft and thinks we 
should be going forward faster with 
them. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
able Senator has put his finger on one 
of the basic aspects of the problem. 

In 1956 Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Bul- 
ganin invited the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force to visit Russia. At that show 
the Russians displayed nine new models 
of aircraft. ‘The story was later spread 
around the United States, for reasons I 
have never been able to figure out, that 
these aircraft were only prototypes, and 
would not be built in production quan- 
tities; the Soviet Communists were sim- 
ply putting on a show. The truth is that 
seven of those nine prototypes shown in 
1956, we later learned were placed in 
production, and were and are being used 
by the Soviets themselves as well as 
some of their allies. 

As the Senator well remembers, in 
1957, a year after the Tushino show, this 
Government decided it had overempha- 
sized the production of aircraft by the 
Soviets. For once, our intelligence ap- 
parently overestimated what the Rus- 
sians were doing in weaponry, instead of 
underestimating. 

A short time thereafter, we came to 
the conclusion that the Russians were 
not producing anything like the number 
of missiles previously estimated to have 
been in production in Russia. I remem- 
ber once asking as the Russians became 
increasingly intransigent—perhaps the 
word “belligerent” would be more fair. 
If they are not producing aircraft, and 
not producing missiles, what do you 
think they are producing—dandelions? 

Now there has been another airshow 
at Tushino last month, At that show 
there were four aircraft flown of which 
we had no previous knowledge whatever. 
One of those, without doubt, is the most 
modern bomber in the world today, and 
it was flown in production quantities. I 
say “production quantities,” because 10 
airplanes produced with engine lathes, 
and so forth, as prototypes would cost 
us somewhere between $400 and $500 
million; whereas the same aircraft made 
off production tools would cost less than 
$40 million. 

We now know Mr. Khrushchev has 
fooled us with all his talk against air- 
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craft program, just as he has fooled us 
on other matters. 

We now also know that the Russians 
have in production the world’s most 
modern bomber. 

When one tries to correlate this with 
the thinking of people who say manned 
aircraft—specifically, the B-52 and the 
B-70—are not advisable, it becomes a 
serious matter indeed from the stand- 
point of security. Would not the able 
Senator agree with the thinking behind 
those observations? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
very correct, and has been correct in the 
argument he has made for many, many 
years. 

I was briefed this morning on the 24th 
Russian Air Army, which is in East Ger- 
many. I cannot divulge the figures, but 
I was astounded by the number of air 
units the Russians have in East Germany, 
One listening to our scientific advisers 
would be led to believe the Russians have 
no manned aircraft, that all the Russians 
have are missiles. I think probably the 
Russians have a very strong “mix” of 
both. 

What has constantly concerned me 
has been the ability of this group, who- 
ever they may be, to discredit the manned 
aircraft concept to the point that we now 
have, as the Senator knows, only one new 
bomber, which is the B-70, and that is 
not close to being off the line yet. We 
have abandoned the F-108. In effect, 
we have the F-106 as an interceptor, but 
we have finished production on that. 
The only other fighter we have is the F- 
105, which is a tactical support fighter. 
We do not have that aircraft in extremely 
large quantities. 

I am concerned about the problem, be- 
cause I think World War II proved con- 
clusively that one can expect only so 
much from the ground-to-air attack. 
The artillery during World War II was 
not sufficient. The missiles during 
world war III and world war IV—pre- 
suming a loss in world war IlI—will not 
do the entire job. Men will have to go 
in. Asis true with respect to the Navy, a 
man will have to do the job on the 
ground. There will be no “gimmicks” 
to win the future wars. Some man will 
have to doit. Some man must step onto 
the enemy land, put our flag down, and 
say, “This is our land. We won the 
war.” 

Some man will have to fly an inter- 
ceptor to effectively stop any bombing 
attempts of a mass nature upon this 
country. We cannot rely upon missiles. 
Even the best of the missiles have not 
proved to be too reliable in this field, and 
this is no secret. 

I do not think the Russians are 12 feet 
tall, either. They are not any more in- 
telligent than we are. I do not think 
they can make better things than we can 
make them. I think we can make better 
things than they can make. We have 
not been able to prove the ground-to-air 
missiles to the point that the airmen 
are willing to say, “Leave it to the mis- 
siles; we will take up rifles again and 
start walking.” 

This is the thing we have to keep con- 
stantly driving home to the Department 
of Defense. The Department must listen 
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to the people on the staff who have had 
practical military experience. It is nec- 
essary to equate the scientific knowledge 
with the knowledge of tactics of the mili- 
tary people and, from the two, to pro- 
duce a good and reasonable answer, 
rather than simply to depend upon one 
side, because one might say it is an entic- 
ing side. 

The argument has great romance. 
The idea that a black box can do some- 
thing our brains cannot do is an idea 
easy to buy. We have not reached that 
point yet. 

I hope the Senator from Missouri will 
continue, as he has done so ably today, 
to debunk the stories which are appear- 
ing—of all places, in an aviation mag- 
azine—which tend to discredit our Stra- 
tegic Air Forces, our Tactical Air Force, 
and our air forces in general, whether 
they be air forces of the Navy, of the 
Air Force, or of the Army. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
those are intelligent observations. I 
know the Senator will agree with me that 
President Kennedy never made a wiser 
observation than when he said there 
must be some middle ground between 
humiliation and all-out nuclear attack. 

The point many people miss with re- 
spect to the importance of manned air- 
craft is that they embrace positive con- 
trol, as the Senator himself so well 
knows. A missile—whether it be an 
ICBM, an IRBM, or the missile from a 
Polaris submarine—is capable only of an 
all-out, genocidal response. That is the 
type and character of conflict everybody 
prays we shall never have. The manned 
bomber, whether it be the B-52 or the 
right B-70, is capable of responding to 
any type of conflict. This is why I 
think it particularly important to con- 
sider what Henry Kissinger calls the 
strategy of ambiguity, comes into the 
picture. 

If our enemies just nibble at us to 
the point we continually say, “It is very 
serious, but we do not wish to have a 
nuclear war,” then we would not respond 
to any future aggression unless we uti- 
lized those forces we had built for a 
nuclear war, because we would not have 
the forces for conventional response. 

In Kahn’s book, he listed five ways a 
nuclear war might start. The first of 
the five listed was “by accident.” 
Therefore the positive control which the 
Senator has so ably spoken of, which is 
part of the actual operational plans of 
the Air Force, is mighty important so 
that no holocaust will start as the result 
of an error. That leaves the argument 
all in favor of manned aircraft. 

For some reason which I do not under- 
stand there is steady criticism of manned 
aircraft. 

Our country is the country which 
Started flight, during my lifetime, and 
pretty close to the lifetime of my friend 
from Arizona. The Americans are the 
first people who ever flew. Yet if we 
drop the B-70, which possibility is al- 
ready being talked about, then we would 
have no future combat aircraft of long 
Tange in research and development. 
That seems to me incredible. 

If we do not wish to have the B-70, 
and do not believe in the B—52, and do 
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not want more B-58’s, and are dropping 
the B-47, where do we stand from the 
viewpoint of future response to aggres- 
sion? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

There is one other area we might ex- 
plore very briefly in this discussion. The 
Senator mentioned the idea of either a 
cold war or a hot war. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I meant to say a 
general war or a conventional war. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. There are many 
types of warfare which can take place, 
between the extremes of cold and hot. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If we tie our- 
selves to weapons that cannot be used 
in the in-between actions, we are invit- 
ing only one type of action, and that is 
all-out, full nuclear war. 

In this connection, I think we are very 
foolish, and we have been very foolish 
not to resume nuclear testing, because 
nuclear testing would provide us with 
many of the tactical weapons we shall 
need for the future, weapons which will 
become tactical, conventional type for 
use in instances such as we are men- 
tioning. 

I think of one very good example which 
has cropped up lately. What would be 
wrong with a tactical decision to use a 
very low-yield bomb on the mountain 
passes between Russia and Iran, should 
a war or the possibility of a war develop 
as between those countries? It would do 
nothing but disturb a mass of mountain 
rock and close the passes. It probably 
would not kill a human soul, but that 
type of action could prevent war. 

We do not as yet have the necessary 
tactical weapons. If we deny ourselves 
aircraft to carry such weapons, and if 
we deny ourselves the ability to develop 
nuclear testing, I think we will invite 
the only kind of war that we would be 
equipped to fight and that the Russians 
would be equipped to fight, which would 
be an all-out nuclear war. When we 
get down to it, that is all we would have 
left—the “big boy.” If we should get 
into trouble, we would have to use those 
weapons. I should like to have a whole 
family of “little boys” that could run 
out and do this or that or the other job, 
if we must do it. If we ever get into a 
general war, if that is the only course 
other than appeasement and surrender, 
it is my feeling that if we are not 
equipped with small nuclear weapons of 
a variety of size and aircraft to carry 
them, and if we deny ourselves such 
weapons, we shall be asking for the only 
inevitable result, which is a full war. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
thought provoking in his comments. 
When we first made our voluntary uni- 
lateral “no more testing” decision in 
1956, the record will show that the de- 
cision was made with the premise that 
any violation could be detected. In 1957 
that decision was modified; it was de- 
termined violations above 5 kilotons 
could be detected. In 1958 the decision 
was further modified; it was felt any 
violations above 20 kilotons could be de- 
tected. That is the size of the Hiroshima 
bomb. ‘The inverse, of course, is true, 
namely, that anything in the way of an 
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explosion below 20 kilotons could not 
be detected. 

In 1959 the figure was raised. We 
could not detect anything below 100 kilo- 
tons. In 1960 it was raised to 500 kilo- 
tons. Based on one answer that Mr. 
McCloy gave to 20 questions I asked 
him in the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions as to how inspection of nuclear 
testing would be handled, it would seem 
that we now agree anything under a 
megaton cannot be detected. 

Therefore, I ask the Senator from 
Arizona, in all sincerity, the following 
question: Unless we believe in the hon- 
or, justice, and integrity of the Soviet 
Communists, why would they be will- 
ing to change to a nuclear-test cessa- 
tion agreement? As things now stand, 
there is no chance of their being caught. 
One of the great authorities in this field 
said the other day that we could test 
without their knowing it in an open so- 
ciety. Why should we believe we could 
catch them if they were testing in a 
closed society? 

It is now an ideal position in which 
Mr. Khrushchev finds himself. I believe 
the testimony of a well-known expert on 
this subject, Dr. Brzezinski, of Columbia 
University, is pertinent to this point, be- 
cause he said that the speech Khru- 
shchev made in January of 1960 was 
more important than the one he made 
in January of 1961. Brzezinski said: 

I make that statement after spending 
much of my life attempting to analyze the 
Russian mind. When they want to estab- 
lish credibility through bluff, these Russians 
repeat it over and over again. But when 
they have something, they simply state it, 


and that is all you hear about it, until you 
see it. 


In January 1960, Mr. Khrushchev said 
he had a fantastic new weapon. That 
weapon might well result from their 
continuing testing. 

Why should the Russians make any 
deal under the present circumstances 
which are ideal for them, giving them a 
unilateral advantage that can only in- 
crease day by day and week by week? 
I am not discussing the effect on world 
opinion of our resuming testing. That 
is another question. But I am discuss- 
ing the tactical situation, the incredible 
advantage we have voluntarily given 
them, as the Senator has ably pointed 
out, by allowing them to continue to test 
over a period of years, if they decide to 
do so. At the same time we are not 
testing. As the Senator knows, proper 
inspection of testing is the very core of 
the production of any product. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
correct. For Khrushchev to make an 
agreement on nuclear testing now would 
be somewhat like the crooked dealer in 
a poker game agreeing to throw away 
the fifth ace when he had not been 
caught. I think the most dangerous 
thing that is emerging from this period 
of Russian testing is that while we have 
stood honorably by our commitments, 
the Russians have been able to develop 
weapons—not necessarily in the large 
yield class, but in the small yield tactical 
type weapon—in which we are extremely 
weak, so far as I know. 
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I hope the administration will call 
for an immediate resumption of the 
tests. Frankly, I do not care what the 
rest of the world thinks about us. I 
think we must think about our own of- 
fensive and defensive ability before 
worrying about what this or that country 
thinks about us. We should resume 
testing. Countries that we did not think 
would be able to test are doing so. How 
long will it be before Red China starts to 
test? Egypt and Israel, we understand— 
countries we never thought would be 
capable of doing so—are making efforts 
in the direction of testing nuclear 
weapons. 

I think in behalf of our own interest 
and preservation we must resume nu- 
clear testing, and if the rest of the world 
does not like it, we might feel sorry about 
it, but I think we must think of ourselves 
and our allies first in the world today 
when we are pitted against a dishonor- 
able and lying leader who does not know 
the meaning of keeping his word. I am 
very hopeful that President Kennedy in 
his wisdom will see fit to give the orders 
to go ahead with testing, and as a result, 
allow us to participate in the develop- 
ment of tactical-type weapons. 

In closing, I thank the Senator from 
Missouri for his contribution today. I 
hope that he keeps his able self at this 
problem so we can stay on top of the 
efforts to discredit the Strategic Air 
Force, and the Air Force and airpower 
in general. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Ithank my friend 
from Arizona. For many years he and I 
together have been working to increase 
the effectiveness of the Strategic Air 
Force, because we believe it is the one 
force in the world any would-be aggres- 
sors fear more than any other. To 
the best of my knowledge, that situation 
will be true for many years to come. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Again I con- 
gratulate the Senator on the statement 
he has made. I would like to point out 
that the Senator has repeatedly warned 
us of errors that could be made in our 
national defense. I regret to say that 
many of these errors have come to pass, 
notwithstanding his strenuous warnings 
on the floor of the Senate. The Senator 
from Missouri has been a particularly 
able expert in military affairs. He has 
been able to think 5, 6, and 8 years ahead 
to what the problems will be at those 
times. He is able to make present-day 
decisions reaching as much as 10 years 
into the future. 

Would not the opportunity of putting 
a major, powerful bombing fleet into the 
air—particularly one that has long- 
range missile capability—give this Na- 
tion more or less the opportunity to 
“wait until you see the whites of their 
eyes before you start shooting’’? 

I am concerned about this kind of 
situation. At present we are talking 
about putting communication satellites 
into outer space with the idea that there 
will be approximately 140 of them cir- 
culating at random around the world, 
even in an experimental stage. In the 
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dispersal of objects in outer space, we 
may not know whether objects are com- 
munication satellites or missiles meant 
for our destruction. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
right. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. An open so- 
ciety such as ours is subject to sabotage. 
The enemy undoubtedly knows where 
many of the silos which house our mis- 
siles are located. 'Those would be prime 
targets which an enemy would seek to 
knock out. But if such a move were 
made as to cause us to believe that it 
was the beginning of a major attack 
upon the United States, the proposed 
large bomber force would be put in the 
air immediately. That force could al- 
ways then be brought back home. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. May I also state 
what I know the Senator already un- 
derstands: namely, that some of the Air 
Force is now on alert; and as the result 
of recent activities, President Kennedy 
increased that number of airplanes. 
This follows the thinking of the able 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Of course, 
this Senator was not the one to think of 
the plan. However, it makes good sense, 
and it has been proposed by those in 
charge at the Strategic Air Command, 
that in times of great danger, such as 
the present situation, which might bring 
war tomorrow, large numbers of bomb- 
ers are kept aloft at all times. Ata time 
when we think of the great fear which 
strikes a whole area when one of the nu- 
clear bombers comes to earth in this 
country in an emergency landing, I can- 
not help but reflect how a potential ad- 
versary must think when he knows that 
we have hundreds of such craft in the 
air. The Senator, who is a former Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, well knows that 
the easiest place to destroy the enemy’s 
weapons is on the ground before he ever 
gets started. That was what occurred 
at Pearl Harbor, and in some of our at- 
tacks upon enemy air forces and bases. 
But the ability to have planes in the air 
with nuclear weapons and missiles which 
can be fired at long range from the air- 
craft themselves gives this Nation a 
strong potential. So does the Polaris 
submarine, which is something that the 
enemy cannot be certain of knocking 
out. It is something he must be pre- 
pared to contend with in the event he 
should attack this country. There is no 
way he can avoid dealing with it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As usual, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has made a valuable 
contribution to the discussion. There is 
nothing less vulnerable, if this coun- 
try is attacked, than a manned and 
armed aircraft in the air. 

What all of us are desperately search- 
ing for is the road to peace. Some try 
to help us forget that fact by saying that 
because we want to be strong there is 
some warmongering in our thinking. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
It is my conviction, after watching the 
Communist Party’s growth since it took 
over its first country in 1917, that when 
the Communists sit down to negotiate 
they respect power more than anything 
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else. I believe, therefore, we should fol- 
low the Churchillian principle of “arm 
to parley.” 

In the manned bomber we have, to the 
best of my knowledge, the ability to re- 
spond against attack in some way be- 
sides responding with hydrogen retalia- 
tion. That might result in catastrophe 
for the world. 

I believe the best way in which we can 
expend our treasure is to arm on such a 
basis that we can respond, to the degree 
necessary, to any attack by a possible ag- 
gressor. 

If that is true, it shows how important 
it is for us to develop the abiiity for 
graduated response, conventional re- 
sponse as well as nuclear response. 
That is the reason I thought this subject 
of positive control and manned bombers 
should be presented to the Senate today. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iyield the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





PROPOSED DISARMAMENT AGENCY 
FOR WORLD PEACE AND 
SECURITY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
bill (S. 2180) to establish a US. Dis- 
armament Agency for World Peace 
and Security has won wide and en- 
thusiastic support from leading citizens 
and organizations throughout the coun- 
try. This legislation has also been en- 
dorsed editorially by most of the Nation’s 
leading newspapers. 

One of the finest editorials on the Dis- 
armament Agency bill was published in 
the Minneapolis Star of August 25, 
1961. The editorial notes that “the 
danger of an accidental beginning to a 
new world war increases day by day” and 
concludes: 

The United States can take the lead in 
showing its responsible concern for peace 
and disarmament by making the Disarma- 
ment Agency a permanent arm of Govern- 
ment. Congress ought to do so before wind- 
ing up its current session. 


Mr. President, I concur in the views 
expressed by the editorial. It would be 
a great mistake if Congress were to fail 
to act on this important proposal with 
President Kennedy. We must demon- 
strate to the world our continuous con- 
cern over the threat which the arms 
race poses to peace. We must also pre- 
pare ourselves in every conceivable way 
for fruitful and effective negotiations 
in the field of disarmament. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the editorial entitled “One Road 
to Peace” published in the Minneapolis 
Star of August 25, 1961. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ONE ROAD TO PEACE 


With the Soviet Union stepping up its 
pressures against the United States and the 
West, some people have questioned the wis- 
dom of President Kennedy’s proposal to set 
up a permanent U.S. Disarmament Agency 
for World Peace and Security. 

They argue that the proposal appears to be 
a defensive move at the very time that the 
United States is under new Soviet pressure 
and propaganda attacks in West Berlin and 
in other crisis areas. 

It is true that prospects for peace and dis- 
armament are not very bright in times of 
tension, but the United States must be ready 
for peace as well as war. President Ken- 
nedy in his May 25 message to Congress said, 
for example: 

“Our arms do not prepare for war. They 
are efforts to discourage and resist the ad- 
ventures of others that could end in war. 
That is why it is consistent with these efforts 
that we continue to press for properly safe- 
guarded measures.” 

Under the current proposal—offered in the 
Senate by Senator Husert HUMPHREY and 
several colleagues and in the House by a 
group of Congressmen including Minnesota 
Representatives WALTER Jupp, JOHN BLATNIK, 
and JosEPH KarTH—the new U.S. Disarma- 
ment Agency would be concerned not only 
with ways and means of controlling and 
limiting armaments. It would be part of an 
overall peace program, and its director 
would sit in on National Security Council 
meetings reaching decisions on disarmament 
and related issues. 

Arthur Dean, one of America’s current dis- 
armament negotiators, recently pointed out 
that since 1945 at least 19 different people 
have had the responsibility at one time or 
another for America’s disarmament negotia- 
tions. The result has been a lack of consist- 
ency, a lack of continuity, a lack of expert 
advice, a lack of research, and a general lack 
of information that hurt the United States 
when negotiations were undertaken. 

The new Agency would be a concrete ex- 
pression of the American Government’s con- 
tinuing efforts to examine every possible 
route to peace. It also would be a permanent 
agency with its own appropriation, its own 
employees, and its own specialists, scientists, 
and technical personnel to deal with the 
technical, political, economic, and legal 
problems involved. These people would have 
a dedication and responsibility to a perma- 
nent agency that those who have been “on 
loan” from other Government agencies to the 
temporary disarmament office never have 
had. 

Former President Eisenhower, in support- 
ing the proposal, said in a letter to President 
Kennedy: 

“While any progress toward real disarma- 
ment can be achieved only where the oppos- 
ing sides genuinely pursue the ideal of peace, 
yet it is futile to speculate as to whether 
progress toward peace or disarmament 
should take priority in such effort. It is 
clear that they must progress in step-by-step 
coordination, as otherwise nothing will be 
accomplished.” 

With the arms race continuing, with the 
Communists keeping their pressure on the 
non-Communist world, with weapons be- 
coming increasingly destructive and complex, 
the danger of an accidental beginning to a 
new world war increases day by day. The 
United States can take the lead in showing 
its responsible concern for peace and dis- 
armament by making the Disarmament 
Agency a permanent arm of Government. 
Congress ought to do so before winding up 
its current session. 
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ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
TO PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEERS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mtr. President, to- 
day the first group of Peace Corps vol- 
unteers leaves for an oversea mission. 
These fine Americans carry with them 
the best wishes of their fellow citizens. 

We hope they will demonstrate to peo- 
ply in other lands that our country is 
genuinely concerned about their welfare, 
their progress, and their freedom. And 
we are confident that these carefully se- 
lected volunteers will justify our high 
expectations. 

In fact, the success of this first mis- 
sion or the first group of volunteers to 
Ghana may very well determine the 
course which the Peace Corps will fol- 
low. This first group may well de- 
termine the success or the failure of the 
Peace Corps. Iam confident that it will 
be a great success. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorp the text of President Kennedy’s 
remarks yesterday to the Peace Corps 
volunteers who are departing for Ghana 
and Tanganyika, as printed in the New 
York Times, and also an article entitled 
“Kennedy Praises 74 in Peace Corps,” 
written by Tom Wicker, and also pub- 
lished in the New York Times of August 
29, 1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


KENNEDY’sS TALK ON CORPS 


I want to express my great pleasure at 
welcoming all of you who are the first mem- 
bers of the Peace Corps to be graduated 
from these schools and also the first mem- 
bers of the Peace Corps to go overseas. 

Those of you who are going to Ghana to 
teach, I am sure that you realize how im- 
portant and valuable is the work in which 
you are engaged. One of the great problems 
that the people of Africa face is the com- 
paratively few experienced, educated leaders 
that they have for positions of responsibility 
during these first days of their independ- 
ence. 

And to indicate the intimate relationship 
between teaching and leadership, the Pres- 
ident of Ghana, President Nkrumah, studied 
here in the United States, at Lincoln College 
in Pennsylvania. The prime minister-to-be 
of Tanganyika, Mr. Myerere, studied at St. 
Andrews in Scotland, and both of them, of 
course, are among the most vigorous leaders 
of the new Africa. 

I feel a particular satisfaction because 
this is the most immediate response—the 
Peace Corps—that I think the country has 
seen to the whole spirit which I tried to sug- 
gest in my inaugural about the contribution 
which we could make to our country. 

The fact that you have been willing to 
volunteer, that you have gone through very 
detailed, demanding tests, that you are will- 
ing to go to Ghana and Tanganyika, and 
other countries as time goes on—Americans 
who are without great compensation, all of 
you with special skills, which could mean 
that if you stayed home you could pursue 
your own private interests with a good deal 
of assurance of success, and the fact that you 
are willing to do this for our country in the 
larger sense, as the name suggests, for the 
cause of peace and understanding, I think 
should make all Americans proud and make 
them all appreciative. 

There are, of course, a good many hun- 
dreds of millions of people scattered through- 
out the world and you will come in contact 
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with only a few, but the great impression 

of what kind of country we have and what 

kind of people we are will depend on their 

Judgment in these countries of you. 

You will be the personification of a spe- 
cial group of young Americans, and if you 
can impress them with your commitment to 
freedom, to the advancement of the inter- 
ests of people everywhere, to your pride in 
your country and in its best traditions and 
what it stands for, the influence may be 
far reaching and will go far beyond the im- 
mediate day-to-day tasks that you may do 
in the months that are ahead. 

So I hope you realize—I know you do— 
that the future of the Peace Corps really 
rests with you. If you do well, then the 
Peace Corps will be developed and more and 
more Americans will go abroad and will find 
a greater and greater response to this idea 
of serving our country. 

I am glad that those who are going to Tan- 
ganyika, who are going to take part in sur- 
veying—and it is desperately needed, it is 
the kind of skill which I think can bring 
great benefit to the people that are in- 
volved. 

Tanganyika is gifted with unusual lead- 
ership, and I am particularly glad that you 
are going there to help open the back land. 

So that you are very welcome here, and 
we are all proud of you. And I must say, 
we put a good deal of hope in the work that 
you do. 

Thank you. 

KENNEDY PRAISES 74 IN PEACE CorPsS—CoM- 
MENDS FIRST VOLUNTEERS SLATED FOR OVER- 
SEA DuTY 

(By Tom Wicker) 


WASHINGTON, August 28.—President Ken- 
nedy praised today the first groups of Peace 
Corps volunteers to be assigned overseas. 

Theirs, the President said, is the “most 
immediate response that I think the country 
has seen to the whole spirit which I tried 
to suggest in my inaugural about the con- 
tribution which we could make to our 
country.” 

That was a reference to Mr. Kennedy’s plea 
last January 20: “Ask not what your country 
will do for you—ask what you can do for 
your country.” 

Seventy-four Peace Corps volunteers as- 
signed to Ghana and Tanganyika heard Mr. 
Kennedy speak today in the White House 
rose garden and later shook his hand in 
his office. 

Thirty men and twenty women will teach 
English or history in Ghana’s secondary 
schools. Twenty-four men will work with 
Tanganyikans in building and developing a 
farm-to-market roads system. 


COMMITMENT TO FREEDOM 


Beyond these immediate tasks, Mr. Ken- 
nedy told the corpsmen, “if you can impress 
them with your commitment to freedom, to 
the advancement of the interests of people 
everywhere, to your pride in your country 
and its best traditions and what it stands 
for, the influence may be far reaching.” 

Robert Klein, of 585 Hawthorne Street, 
West Hempstead, Long Island, made it clear, 
however, that he and his fellow corpsmen 
had not been trained as political missionaries 
or assigned to preach particular doctrines. 

“If we had been, I wouldn’t be going,” 
said Mr. Klein, a member of the Ghana 
group. He formerly taught in the New 
York City public school system. 

He said that David Apter, a political 
science professor who headed the four-man 
faculty for the Ghana group’s 2 months of 
training at the University of California, had 
stressed that each volunteer was going 
abroad as an “individual with his own 
ideas.” 

Mr. Klein said the Ghana group con- 
tained all shades of political opinion. 
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Mr. Kennedy told the Ghana group their 
work would be “important and valuable” 
because one of the new African nations’ 
greatest problems was a lack of “expe- 
rienced, educated leaders * * * during 
these first days of their independence.” 

The engineers, surveyors and geologists 
assigned to the Tanganyika roads project 
were told that they were particularly needed 
to help “open the back land.” 

Mr. Kennedy was introduced by his 
brother-in-law, R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., the 
Director of the Peace Corps. 

Earlier today, the corpsmen received a 
final briefing at the State Department. 

The Ghana group will fly to Accra to- 
morrow. They will receive 2 final weeks 
of training at University College in Legon. 

The Tanganyika contingent, which has 
been in training at Texas Western College in 
El Paso, will fly on Thursday from New 
York to Puerto Rico for 26 additional days 
of training at the Peace Corps center there. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
one Senator, I express my appreciation 
to the President of the United States for 
taking time out of his very heavy sched- 
ule and the many burdens of the great 
office he holds to speak to the young 
men and women who will represent our 
country in the Peace Corps. I am sure 
it was a source of inspiration to them. 
It has also been a great source of en- 
couragement to me as, I feel certain, 
it has been to the Presiding Officer, the 
distinguished junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SmiTH], who were 
sponsors of the bill to establish the 
Peace Corps. 





CONSERVATION OF MIGRATORY 
WATERFOWL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday when the Senate acted on H.R. 
7391, the bill to authorize a program for 
the purchase of necessary wet lands as 
a waterfowl habitat, I was necessarily 
absent from the city. I was in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on the occasion of the 
induction into office of the Honorable 
Earl R. Larson as U.S. district judge. 

I desire to take this opportunity, as 
the sponsor of a companion measure, 
S. 2175, to say how pleased I am that 
this important measure has been acted 
upon. 

The passage of this bill is a critical 
factor in the preservation of our duck 
population. Originally there were some 
127 million acres of wet lands in the 48 
contiguous States. By 1955 the demands 
of modern civilization for more agri- 
cultural lands, more industrial sites, 
more roads, and more housing develop- 
ments had reduced the total area to 
74 million acres. 

This year Frank Briggs, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, estimates that 
only 22.5 million acres—less than a third 
of the 1955 areas—is of significant value 
for migratory waterfowl use. This pro- 
gressive shrinkage will accelerate during 
the coming decade unless the Congress 
takes drastic measures to halt it. 

House bill H.R. 7391, which is a com- 
panion bill to S. 2175, of which I am 
the sponsor, authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $50 million over the next 5 years 
to speed up purchase of lands for migra- 
tory waterfowl refuges. Although the 
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Government has acquired a certain 
amount of land already with revenues 
from the duck stamp fees contributed 
by the duck hunters themselves, the pro- 
gram has been too limited. It would 
take years at the present rate to reach 
the anticipated goal of 4.5 million acres. 

Meanwhile, waterfowl hunting grows 
poorer, and fewer hunters take to the 
fields. As a result, duck stamp sales are 
declining. In 1960 the sales are two- 
thirds of the 1955 total. As revenues di- 
minish, so do the possibilities for Fed- 
eral acquisition of lands and the pres- 
ervation of our waterfowl population. 

The funds as provided in this bill shall 
be repaid to the Treasury—beginning in 
1967. The revenue from the sale of mi- 
gratory bird stamps will continue to be 
used for the purchase of wet lands until 
fiscal year 1967. In 1967, 90 percent 
of the stamp revenues will be returned 
to the Treasury each year until the total 
amount is paid. By creating the wet 
lands, we shall also be creating the 
means to repay the funds advanced to 
the migratory bird conservation fund. 

The National Wildlife Federation in 
its 25th annual convention this year 
placed the acquisition of waterfowl nest- 
ing areas by the Federal Government 
first on its list of objectives of major im- 
portance to conservation. 

Mr. President, the bill deserves our 
support. I am hopeful, now that the 
Senate has acted upon it, that it will 
become a public law this year. 





PUBLIC SOCIAL WELFARE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
feel certain that everyone has heard of 
the so-called Newburgh, N.Y., contro- 
versy relating to public welfare. 

As the din and clamor surrounding 
the proposed changes in the administra- 
tion of public welfare in Newburgh, N.Y., 
continue, an examination of the more 
basic questions that Newburgh raises 
seems worth while. Four months ago, 
Newburgh, a small-sized and rather typi- 
cal American city, was little known. 
Now it has emerged as the confused and 
often perplexing symbol around which 
differing concepts of what is decent and 
humane are debated and fought over. 
Newburgh has become—in a sense like 
Berlin—a symbolic testing ground of the 
measure of responsibility that man is 
willing to take for his fellow man. 

What is taking place in Newburgh 
needs little further review here. It is 
well known, and is presently being con- 
sidered by the courts. 

What Americans must now explore 
and ponder are the questions of precisely 
what the obligations are of a society 
which is ostensibly affluent, toward indi- 
viduals whose own effort and means have 
failed to provide them with what we 
generally consider a minimum decent 
standard of life, and of just how our 
society can best fulfill such obligations 
as we may have. 

The American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion defines public welfare as follows: 

Public welfare is that area of govern- 
mental service which protects individuals 
and families against potential or actual social 
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disaster, including economic want, and helps 
them find the means to regain economic 
and social self-sufficiency. It stands as qa 
social bulwark behind the individual or 
family in meeting needs which the commu- 
nity recognizes as basic but for which indi- 
vidual, family or voluntary effort have proved 
inadequate. It does this by assuring a mini- 
mum level of living, below which none need 
fall; extending social protection to those, like 
children or handicapped adults, requiring 
special care because of their helplessness; and 
offering guidance and specialized service to 
those with problems which the community 
recognizes to be at once serious and beyond 
their immediate power of personal solution, 


Now let me suggest that there are 
many who mistakenly believe, on the 
basis of the wild and inaccurate claims 
and distorted headlines which abound, 
that the Newburgh reforms are simply 
a way to improve the administration of 
public welfare to save the taxpayers some 
money. But the strongest support for 
Newburgh’s welfare crackdown comes 
from those who are attacking the very 
foundation on which our concepts of 
public welfare and mutual responsibility 
are based. The city manager of New- 
burgh has said: 

Social workers feel society has a respon- 
sibility to the people. We feel the people 
have a responsibility to society. 


He is proposing to deal with this dis- 
crepancy by attempting to “reorient 
their thinking” through an announced 
policy of what he calls “thought control,” 
and by getting away from hiring ‘de- 
gree-holding caseworkers,”’ according to 
a United Press-International dispatch of 
August 3. One of the newest additions 
to the city welfare department under this 
new policy is a former Orange County 
deputy sheriff who was previously a 
military police officer. 

Does this sound like enlightened re- 
form? Is this the road a civilized society 
should be taking to deal with the prob- 
lems that industrialization and urban- 
ization leave in their wake? 

The substitution of police methods for 
welfare methods, and police personnel 
for trained welfare workers will solve 
nothing, but will only causes greater ills. 
Limiting relief payments to 3 months 
a year for any one family is not likely 
to be the key to building character. In- 
creased crime rates would be a more 
probable result. Instead of cutting 
down on our welfare activities and sub- 
stituting retribution, we need to do more 
to harness American ingenuity to find 
constructive means of alleviating and 
eliminating poverty and dependency. 

The Newburgh philosophy of punish- 
ment for poverty seems to assume that 
poverty is a matter of personal guilt. 
And yet, surely it must be clear that in 
our complicated industrial society, no 
man’s destiny is entirely in his own 
hands. 

Is it the fault of the unemployed West 
Virginia miner that gas and fuel oil 
have become the major source of Ameri- 
can energy, reducing mine employment 
in that State frcm more than 116,000 
workers just 13 years ago to less than 
43,000 today? 

Are we to condemn the 55-year-old 
machinist who had not found steady 
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work in over 3 years after his factory was 
automated and half its employees laid 
off? 

Is the electrician whose plant closed 
down to be declared personally inade- 
quate if he cannot find work in a town 
where thousands of others are in the 
same spot as he? 

And what about the migrant farm- 
worker, all too often exploited, engaged 
in backbreaking labor, excluded from the 
benefits of almost all social legislation, 
uneducated and unskilled, earning the 
lowest wage in America and employed 
less than half of the days of the year; 
just what do we gain by denying to him 
and to his children who work beside 
him—what do we gain by denying them 
a few dollars in relief payments? 

There are many cures for poverty. 
Punishment is not one of them. 

Neither is anything accomplished by 
cutting off assistance to a woman who 
has borne a second child out of wedlock. 
And there is no way to reconcile this 
attempt to visit upon a child the sins of 
the parent with democracy’s special obli- 
gation to provide to children equality 
of opportunity for healthy growth and 
development. As the Washington Post 
has pointed out, if the relief program 
contributes in any way to the illegitimacy 
problem, it is through its inadequacies. 
When in Washington, D.C., relief grants 
fell 22 percent short of basic shelter and 
food needs, it is reported that mothers 
sometimes did enter into illicit relation- 
ships—but in return for the bag of gro- 
ceries which they needed today, not for 
the paltry payments that might be forth- 
coming if an infant were born 9 months 
hence. 

Surely there are more effective ways to 
meet this problem than to threaten the 
termination of payments that in most 
cases mean the difference between nour- 
ishment and hunger for small children. 
The District of Columbia Public Welfare 
Department recently launched a pro- 
gram to train unmarried mothers and 
help them to find employment. Of the 
first group of 32 women in the project, 
27 of those who were on relief less than 
6 months earlier are self-supporting to- 
day. 

So the answer appears to be, at least 
in part, to provide some continuing care 
together with programs for retraining. 
When I served as mayor of my city of 
Minneapolis, a training and rehabilita- 
tion division was established in the 
department of public welfare. In very 
short order—in a few weeks—we were 
able to take most of the cases which 
were what we called chronic relief cases 
and provide gainful employment, at least 
part time, for many members of the 
families. I think it is in this kind of 
effort that a constructive approach is 
made. 

This kind of enlightened approach is 
not only morally more appealing. It is 
sound economically. These women and 
their children are no longer a tax bur- 
den. And we can hope that as a result 
of the humane treatment and compas- 
Sionate understanding that they have 
received, they are less of a burden to 
themselves. 
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Social workers and welfare officials 
throughout the country know—the evi- 
dence is clear—that hardly anyone with 
other alternatives available to him 
chooses to live as a public charge. How 
else could you explain that when, last 
month, the city of New York announced 
50 job openings for cleaning women at 
pay which ranged to a maximum of $53 
a week, the line for those 50 jobs began 
to form 3 days before the announced 
day of filing, and the applicants for 
those 50 jobs numbered 1,742 on the 
first day. 

I think that is a living reply to those 
who say that people who are on relief 
do not want to work. Here was an in- 
stance where 50 jobs were announced in 
a very low-paid occupation, in hard 
work, with a maximum pay of $53 a 
week, which surely is not a living wage. 
For the 50 jobs, on the first day there 
were 1,742 applicants. Will those who 
are critics explain that away? 

No, the vast majority of Americans, 
in Newburgh as elsewhere, would prefer 
to work rather than be on relief. For 
those not in a position to provide for 
themselves, punishment and harassment 
are no solutions. Neither a monthly 
muster of welfare recipients, including 
the blind, the iame, and the halt, at 
police stations, nor mug shots, nor de- 
nial of relief after moral transgression, 
will help to bring those who have slipped 
to the bottom of the heap out of their 
morass. Instead, we must find and cor- 
rect the defects in our social organiza- 
tion that have contributed to the misery 
of many, and we must provide to indi- 
viduals the services that will enable them 
to become self-sufficient wherever that 
is possible. 

If we as a Nation are sincere in our 
belief in the sanctity and dignity of each 
individual human being, and if—as is 
most assuredly the case—we have the 
means whereby we can make certain 
that all can be free of the bondage of 
needless fear and deprivation, then sure- 
ly nothing less will do. Let us remember 
that never has it been more true than it 
is in the complex industrial society in 
which we live today, that no man is an 
island unto himself. Let us not lose sight 
of our democratic conviction that the in- 
dividual is the source of community 
strength. And let us not forget that the 
citizen and the State have mutual obliga- 
tions: “The citizen to make his highest 
contribution to his own and the commu- 
nity welfare; the State to assist him in 
that effort and sustain him in time of 
need”—from American Public Welfare 
Association, “Essentials of Public Wel- 
fare.” 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there appear at 
this point in the Recorp an article by 
James O’Gara entitled “Welfare a la 
Newburgh,” which appeared in Com- 
monweal magazine of August 25; a state- 
ment of the American Public Welfare 
Association Board in regard to the New- 
burgh public welfare proposals; an edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of 
August 16 entitled ‘“Penalizing Misery”, 
and an article from the Washington 
Post of August 6 by Eve Edstrom titled 
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“Newburgh Is a Mirror Reflecting on Us 
All.” 

There being no objection, the articies 
and statement were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Commonweal, Aug. 25, 1961] 
WELFARE A LA NEWBURGH 
(By James O’Gara) 

For years Newburgh, N.Y., was associated 
in my mind with the spirit of Christian 
charity, simply because there used to be a 
Catholic Worker farm nearby. Now that the 
town is receiving national fame—or notor- 
iety—for its “get tough” welfare policy, I 
find it hard to think of it as a prime symbol 
of civic know-nothingism. But that is about 
all Newburgh’s celebrated crackdown on 
“loafers” and “relief chislers” amounts to, I 
think. 

Newburgh does have its problems. What 
American city these days does not? But 
in recent weeks city officials have consistent- 
ly tried to create the impression that wel- 
fare is Newburgh’s major problem and that 
this would largely disappear (a) if southern 
Negroes did not come North for the purpose 
of going on relief, and (b) if able-bodied wel- 
fare recipients were ferreted out and put to 
work. And in the process constant refer- 
ences to “an influx from the South,” a “re- 
lief class,” “disease, crime, and illegitimacy” 
have to my mind blatantly encouraged anti- 
Negro bias. 

Pressed by reporters for facts which would 
justify Newburgh’s crusade, the city man- 
ager has resorted to some fast and fancy 
statistics. Unfortunately for his case, his 
figures either do not support his arguments 
or are shortly thereafter exposed as inac- 
curate and misleading. Indeed, it now turns 
out that even the statistics for the im- 
partial report which began Newburgh’s 
crackdown were supplied by the city man- 
ager and in fact that the report itself was 
written by him. 

To me one of the most distressing things 
about the Newburgh situation has been the 
way city officials have harped on the ques- 
tion of immorality and illegitimacy among 
those on the relief rolls. Desertion remains 
the poor man’s divorce, white or black, and 
there are on every city’s welfare rolls desert- 
ed mothers and children born out of legal 
wedlock. I presume Newburgh is no excep- 
tion, but I see no excuse for the statements 
its officials have made. 

In these cases, the children’s welfare 
should be paramount. If the mother’s day- 
to-day conduct imperils the moral well-be- 
ing of her children, it is now and has always 
been possible for city officials in Newburgh 
to have the children placed in foster homes. 
But to suggest that this should be standard 
practice in what usually amount to com- 
mon-law marriages strikes me as cruel and 
bad public policy, and the truth is that 
there are not in Newburgh or most cities 
foster homes available for all the children, 
legitimate and otherwise, who already need 
care. 

Family disorganization and economic 
hardship tend to come together, and the 
problem of illegitimacy is a delicate and 
complex one. No one has an illegitimate 
child in order to collect $17.50 a month from 
the city of Newburgh, and surely no one be- 
lieves that intimidation or starvation will 
solve the problem. 

Despite a barrage of contradictory and mis- 
leading statements, certain facts have by 
now become clear about the Newburgh situa- 
tion. For one thing, city officials have been 
completely unable to show that there has 
been any great influx of southern Negroes 
onto the relief rolls, and in fact white people 
constitute the majority of those receiving 
welfare assistance. For another, most of 
those who receive public assistance are either 
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children or those who are either too old or 
too sick to care for themselves. And finally, 
despite Mr. Mitchell, there is absolutely no 
evidence to support the claim that the wel- 
fare lists are crowded with able-bodied men 
who ought to be put to work. 

This last notion continues to be one of the 
great middle-class myths. Any welfare pro- 
gram is bound to have some abuses, and I 
don’t doubt that Newburgh will manage to 
find some if it keeps trying. But so far its 
much-vaunted search of the relief rolls has 
turned up one able-bodied man—a one- 
eyed apprentice steelworker who was laid 
off some months ago, was later a patient in 
a@ mental hospital, then lost out on a job 
because he had to care for his five children 
while his wife was hospitalized with pneu- 
monia. Furthermore, to drive the point 
home, the man is white and was born and 
raised in Newburgh. City Manager Mitchell 
will have to do better than that, I think. 

The Newburgh commissioner of public 
welfare resigned his post in protest weeks 
ago. The job was then removed from civil 
service status to make its future occupants 
directly responsible to Mr. Mitchell, and the 
post was filled by a former football coach 
whose chief qualification seems to be that he 
agrees with his new boss and has absolutely 
no training in social work. Now Newburgh 
is searching for caseworkers who reject what 
Mr. Mitchell calls the prevailing welfare 
philosophy and who will successfully imple- 
ment his “get tough” program, which in- 
cludes the power to limit assistance to 3 
months of the year and to bar migrants. 
Some crusade. 

No one wants chiselers or loafers on the re- 
lief rolls. But what Newburgh is doing is 
not a crackdown on chiselers; it is psycho- 
logical warfare waged against those who are 
least able to defend themselves. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 16, 1961] 
PENALIZING MISERY 


The essential meanness animating the 
Newburgh, N.Y., welfare program is now 
thoroughly disclosed. City Manager Joseph 
Mitchell has announced that as a means of 
policing relief cases all persons receiving aid 
will henceforth be photographed. 

Has Mr. Mitchell thought of tattooing or 
branding, we wonder. These are at once 
more permanent and more reliable methods 
of identification; and they have the virtue 
at the same time of making the receipt of 
relief seem even more humiliating and un- 
attractive. A black “U”—standing for “Un- 
fortunate”—could be blazoned on the fore- 
head of men unable to find employment, 
while a scarlet A would, of course, be the 
appropriate emblem for any woman bearing 
an illegitimate child. 

For all Mr. Mitchell’s fuming, he seems to 
have been unable to produce any qualified 
victims. As Eve Edstrom astringently re- 
ported in this newspaper recently, the city 
manager’s assertions that Newburgh’s relief 
rolls included many able-bodied shirkers, 
many “undesirable newcomers,” and many 
fraudulent claimants have been unsupported 
by specific cases. 

Newburgh, like so many other cities today, 
has its share of unemployed, of helpless and 
hopeless indigents. They cannot be wafted 
away by threats to punish them for their 
misery. They are human beings; and thus 
their fellow humans can never ignore their 
claim to common humanity. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 6, 1961] 


NEWBURGH Is A Mrrror REFLECTING ON Us ALL 
(By Eve Edstrom) 
The time was ripe for Newburgh, N.Y., to 
happen. 
In towns and cities throughout the Nation, 
costs of municipal services have been going 
up, up, and up. But most aggravating to 
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the American taxpayer has been the mount- 
ing cost of public relief. 

In the three decades since this Nation 
adopted its public welfare programs, the 
rank and file taxpayer never has accepted 
the notion that anyone need live on the 
dole. 

And so when Newburgh announced its 
crackdown on welfare chiselers, reaction was 
enormous. Newburgh was seized upon as 
an example of how to cut back mounting 
relief costs and teach a lesson to ne’er-do- 
wells. 

In newspapers, in town halls, in forums 
across the Nation, the Newburgh story be- 
came the focus of a debate that grew more 
emotional, more politically charged, as each 
day passed. As if by a Pavlov dog reaction, 
conservatives grabbed the issue as ammu- 
nition for their particular outlook on the 
world; liberals, with the same conditioned 
reflex, sensed the need to rally in opposition. 

An examination was begun of the facts be- 
hind the words. And with that closer look 
came a singular discovery: in the 3 weeks 
since its welfare crusade began, Newburgh 
has been unable to find one able-bodied 
male to put to work. 

That fact, and others like it, began to give 
a different complexion to the Newburgh 
case. 

FACT SHEET 


Any discussion of Newburgh must take 
into consideration both the claims of New- 
burgh City Manager Joseph Mitchell and 
the facts as developed by New York State 
Officials. These are: 

Claim: Newburgh welfare rolls include 
many able-bodied recipients who should 
work for their relief checks. Mitchell esti- 
mated that these men could be drawn from 
at least 60 families. 

Fact: One man, a white, unemployed steel- 
worker who is a native of Newburgh, was 
considered able to work. But he was excused 
when he reported for duty because his wife 
was in the hospital and there was no one 
to care for their five children. This able- 
bodied man, incidentally, has one eye. 

The absence of any appreciable number 
of able-bodied males on relief since 
Mitchell’s crackdown began squares with the 
facts as they existed prior to the enactment 
of the controversial welfare code. For ex- 
ample, in July 1960, only one man was em- 
ployed under Newburgh’s work relief 
program. Despite national publicity credit- 
ing Mitchell with seeking to put “relief 
chiselers” to work, Newburgh had had a 
work relief program for some time. 

Claim: Newburgh’s relief rolls are loaded 
with undesirable newcomers—migrants from 
the South—who came to this Hudson River 
Valley city to get on relief. 

Fact: In all of 1960, exactly $205 was paid 
by Newburgh to newcomers on home relief, 
the category of local aid for jobless families. 
Furthermore, New York State reimbursed 
Newburgh in full for that expenditure. 

During that year, no payments were made 
to newcomers on aid to dependent children 
rolls, the category of aid for families whose 
fathers are dead, have deserted them, or are 
incapacitated. For all categories of aid, in- 
cluding payments to the aged, Newburgh 
paid only $1,395 to newcomers in the last 2 
years. 

Claim: With 5 percent of Newburgh’s 
31,000 residents on relief, the city is suffer- 
ing from an unusually heavy welfare burden. 

Fact: The percentage of Newburgh’s popu- 
lation on relief in 1960 was 2.9 percent, the 
lowest percentage of five comparable cities 
and a percentage which was below the state- 
wide average. Although 41 of the State’s 65 
welfare districts qualified for special welfare 
aid because home relief payments were made 
to more than 1 percent of the population 
last year, Newburgh was not among them. 
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Claim: It was necessary to muster welfare 
recipients at police stations because of the 
existence of possible fraud. 

Fact: Although practically every adult who 
could walk was put through this procedure, 
not a single case of fraud was uncovered. 


THE SYMBOL 


Despite these facts, Mitchell’s charges and 
his program for Newburgh emerged as a 
symbol of welfare reform. 

Senator Barry GOLDWATER, Republican, of 
Arizona, declared that every city should 
adopt the Newburgh program aimed at put- 
ting chiselers to work and denying aid to 
unwed mothers. GOLDWATER—vVvoicing the 
views of many—said that he doesn’t want 
his tax money spent for children born out 
of wedlock and he is tired of professional 
chiselers walking up and down the streets 
who don’t work. 

In similar vein, the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, in applauding that Virginia city’s 
efforts to adopt some features of the New- 
burgh plan, editorialized against the shift- 
less, slothful parasites who make careers of 
milking the public. 

This reaction was typical of that voiced 
throughout the Nation. In counties and 
cities in every section of the country, the 
public was told that those on relief live the 
life of Riley and this must stop. Short shrift 
was given to the arguments of social welfare 
leaders who insisted that Newburgh was far 
from a symbol of welfare reform but rather 
that its crusade was a hoax against the 
helpless. 

But Charles Collingwood, in a New York 
CBS broadcast on the Newburgh affair, 
warned that before advocates “pick a sym- 
bol, make sure that it really symbolizes what 
you mean it to.” 

“The way to do that is to investigate your 
symbol pretty thoroughly in the beginning,” 
Collingwood said. 

Ostensibly, the Newburgh case had its be- 
ginning in the concern of citizens over al- 
leged increases in welfare rolls which, ac- 
cording to Mitchell, would necessitate tax 
increases if public relief was not cut back. 

A sort of white paper on Newburgh’s 
welfare problems was drawn up by, it was 
believed, an impartial citizens committee. 
It was only late last month that Newburgh’s 
press revealed that City Manager Mitchell 
served as secretary to the citizen’s group 
and wrote its report. 

On the basis of that report, Newburgh’s 
four Republican city council members—over 
the strong objections of Democratic Mayor 
William Ryan—adopted a stringent 13-point 
welfare code, to be effective July 15. 

The most controversial provisions of the 
code would cut off families from relief after 
3 months of aid in any given year; deny relief 
to mothers of illegitimate children if addi- 
tional children are born out of wedlock after 
the family has qualified for relief; require 
able-bodied males to work 40 hours weekly 
for their relief checks, and limit aid for new- 
comers to 1 or 2 weeks. 

Such requirements are in conflict with New 
York State welfare laws. Consequently, New 
York State could lose its entire welfare allot- 
ment from the Federal Government because 
Federal rules require a State welfare program 
to be uniform for all political divisions. A 
child in Newburgh, in other words, must be 
treated the same as a child in Albany. 

Therefore, the first step in testing the 
legality of the Newburgh code was taken Fri- 
day when New York State sought an injunc- 
tion to block enforcement of the code. 

However, Newburgh has been unable to 
take any appreciable action under its welfare 
regulations because, to date, it appears that 
the code is based on assumptions of condi- 
tions that don’t exist. 

One of these assumptions, as stated by New 
York State Welfare Board Chairman Myles 
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Amend, was that “95 percent of those on 
relief are lazy bums and maybe 5 percent are 
decent people. I think they have their per- 
centages reversed.” 

Amend’s statement appears correct in light 
of the fact that Newburgh’s screening of wel- 
fare cases has yet to produce a lazy bum to 
put to work. 

The sum total of Newburgh’s crackdown 
is this: 

Two mothers of illegitimate children were 
urged to become self-supporting. They 
were warned that if they bore any more 
childern out of wedlock, their home environ- 
ment would be studied to determine if the 
children should continue to live at home. 

One family receiving $60.27 a month in 
cash relief was told payment would be made 
by voucher until there was an explanation 
for the spending of an insurance check re- 
ceived last fall. 

On the basis of the above it would appear 
that Rabbi Norman Kahan of Newburgh’s 
Temple Beth Jacob is correct when he states 
the Newburgh relief crackdown is a “great 
deal to do about nothing.” 

But Rabbi Kahan, who is president of the 
city’s ministerial association, does credit the 
Newburgh plan with an unpublicized prod- 
uct: Fear. 

“People were afraid they would be socially 
and economically ostracized if they spoke 
out against the program,” he said. “Initial 
reaction was definitely reminiscent of Mc- 
Carthy days and, to some extent, it is still 
going on. 

“For example, a teacher in one of our pub- 
lic school classrooms asked how many chil- 
dren belonged to Rabbi Kahan’s congrega- 
tion. After the children raised their hands, 
the teacher said: ‘Your Rabbi is wrong. He 
is condoning the behavior of immoral women 
and, as a man of the cloth, he should favor 
morality.’ ”’ 

Such statements stem from the widespread 
belief that relief grants are “bonuses for 
illegitimacy,” that they encourage illicit sex 
behavior. 

“It is not moral to finance bastardy,” said 
Newburgh City Manager Mitchell in justify- 
ing his program. 

But figures available at the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare show that 
it is not the relief rolls that are spawning 
this Nation’s illegitimate children. 

Eighty-seven percent of this country’s 
illegitimate children are supported by par- 
ents, relatives, or by sources other than pub- 
lic relief. Only 13 percent are beneficiaries 
of the Federal-State relief grant programs in 
operation in the 50 States. 

And if the relief program contributes in 
any way to the illegitimacy problem, it is 
through the inadequacies—and not the ade- 
quacies—of relief payments. 

In Washington, for example, when relief 
grants fell 22 percent short of basic shelter 
and food needs, the “grocery bag baby” be- 
came a common phrase. 

This phrase developed because mothers 
sometimes entered into illicit relationships 
in return for a bag of groceries. These 
mothers were motivated by the thought of 
food today, not payments for babies 9 
months hence. 

Even so, the majority of families on relief 
in Washington and the majority of families 
on relief in Newburgh—80 to 90 percent by 
City Manager Mitchell’s own estimates—do 
not have illegitimate children. 

It is politically unwise to suggest that the 
blind, disabled or aged be denied relief, be- 
cause such people appeal to our basic desire 
to be humane. Similarly, it is unwise to 
suggest that relief be denied to hungry, in- 
nocent children. 

But denial in the latter instance becomes 
palatable to the public when justified on the 
grounds that either the children’s father is 
a “lazy bum” or that the mother is an “im- 
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moral woman.” It is then that the desire 
to be humane is overshadowed by the Amer- 
ican belief that anyone worth his salt should 
earn his . 

This is the basic conflict in the adminis- 
tration of public welfare programs today— 
and it is this conflict that the Newburgh 
case has publicized. 

But the motivations behind City Manager 
Mitchell’s actions in the Newburgh case are 
more difficult to assess. 

He has issued numerous conflicting state- 
ments. For example, he said that unless the 
welfare code was adopted, Newburgh’s citi- 
zens faced a tax increase. But after the code 
was enacted, he still maintained that tax 
increases were necessary. 

Similarly, Mitchell issued a statement re- 
flecting a sizable drop in relief cases in June, 
but then the figures were retracted and only 
& nominal drop was shown. 

To this reporter, Mitchell said that tax in- 
creases probably would not be needed be- 
cause both the welfare code and publicity 
concerning it caused appreciable reductions 
in welfare cases. In 1960, he said, dependent 
children’s cases rose from 90 in January to 
116 in June, while in 1961 they decreased 
from 160 in January to 119 in June. 

Mayor Ryan points out that welfare com- 
parisons normally are made on a month-by- 
month basis. In the above instance, both 
the January and June figures for 1961 are 
higher than for previous years. 

Initially, Mitchell also announced that his 
18-point code represented only the begin- 
ning of measures to curb welfare costs. But 
a few days later, he said that Newburgh 
would proceed slowly under the code. 

However, Mitchell has remained consistent 
in stating that he always has been a Republi- 
can and “a conservative in my thinking.” 

And caught up in the Newburgh contro- 
versy with Mitchell are the two men who 
may well be rivals for the 1964 Republican 
Party presidential nomination. 

Senator GOLDWATER, unchallenged leader 
of the Republican Party’s rightwing, first 
entered the Newburgh picture by writing a 
letter to Mitchell expressing admiration for 
him and his program. Subsequently, when 
Mitchell visited in Washington July 18, he 
had a much-publicized meeting with GoLp- 
WATER. 

This caused many newspapers to criticize 
Go.pwatTeEr for interfering in a local situation 
involving New York Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, who is the unchallenged leader of the 
Republican Party’s liberal wing. GoLp- 
WATER, in a letter to Rockefeller, declared he 
had no intention of “taking political shots 
at you.” 

Mitchell, however, has continued to em- 
barrass the Rockefeller administration. 

What Mitchell, a native of Chevy Chase, 
Md., hopes to gain from his many state- 
ments—other than continuing national pub- 
licity—is anybody’s guess. 

But the furor he has caused not only will 
be felt in many communities for a long time 
but in the Nation’s Capital as well. The 
basic issue in the Newburgh case is not 
whether it is a hoax but whether it is not 
time to reexamine this Nation’s welfare 
policies. 

Even the friends of public welfare pro- 
grams observe that they perpetuate depend- 
ency, that measures enacted 30 years ago 
are no answer to conditions as they exist 
today. And neither are the hit-and-miss 
solutions being tried in some communities. 

That is why the Kennedy administration 
is reviewing the Nation’s relief program. 
STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WEL- 

PARE ASSOCIATION BoaRD RE THE NEWBURGH 

PuBLIC WELFARE Proposals, Avucust 11, 

1961 


Abrupt termination or refusal of assistance 
to persons who do not have any source of 
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income, as proposed in Newburgh, N.Y., 
can only lead to severe health problems, 
crime, and other social evils which will 
greatly increase total costs to the community. 
Public efforts to deal humanely, practically, 
and economically with human need are being 
damaged beyond measure by a flood of mis- 
information and inaccurate comments on 
this situation. 

The American Public Welfare Association 
has always sought and advocated improve- 
ments in the administration of public wel- 
fare programs. Sound improvements, how- 
ever, cannot be accomplished by arbitrary 
and punitive regulations such as those pro- 
posed by the city of Newburgh. 

Chiseling is not a major problem in public 
welfare. Approximately 90 percent of all 
public assistance cases in the United States 
involve the aged, the disabled, the blind, the 
sick, and children under 18 years of age and 
those who take care of them. Although 
there are some individuals on the public 
assistance rolls who are able bodied, most of 
these are poorly educated, poorly trained, 
and suffer from other handicaps. 

To help these people become self-support- 
ing and self-sufficient requires adequate staff 
which is able to give skilled services to en- 
able these recipients to become employable, 
and services to help them find employment. 

The board reaffirms several specific legis- 
lative objectives established as policy of the 
association, which apply to the Newburgh 
proposals. One is “the circumstances of a 
child’s birth or the suitability of the family 
environment should not be factors in deter- 
mining eligibility for assistance, but should 
be dealt with through appropriate social 
services and judicial processes.” Denying 
the necessities of life to mothers who have a 
second illegitimate child, as proposed under 
the Newburgh plan, will compound the 
problem. As the association’s objectives 
state: ‘(Democracy has a special obligation 
to assure to all the Nation’s children full 
and equitable opportunity for family life, 
healthy growth, and maximum utilization of 
their potentialities.” In some instances 
foster care is necessary. Indiscriminate re- 
moval of illegitimate children from their 
mothers, however, and placement of them 
in an institution or a foster home may not 
be in the best interests of the child and 
would greatly increase the cost to the com- 
munity for their care. 

Work-for-relief opportunities at prevail- 
ing wages, and not competitive with private 
industry, should be available to able-bodied 
recipients for whom jobs cannot be found 
within a reasonable time. This does not 
mean the operation of public works programs 
by welfare departments, but rather the as- 
signment of workers to projects not other- 
wise provided for by municipal or State 
funds. There will be no advantage to the 
community in curtailing employment for 
other residents by work-for-relief projects. 

The fact that segments of today’s economy 
in both industry and agriculture cannot 
function without a mobile population must 
be recognized. Since population movement 
is essential to the economy, assistance when 
necessary cannot logically be denied on the 
basis of residence requirements. The asso- 
ciation’s position in its legislative objectives 
is that public welfare services should be 
available to people “without regard to resi- 
dence, settlement, citizenship requirements, 
or circumstances of birth.” 





POLITICAL SITUATION IN BRAZIL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have in 
mind saying a word, if I may, and I espe- 
cially wish to say it in the presence of the 
majority whip, the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. Humpurey], about the grave 
constitutional crisis which the people of 
Brazil face at this moment. 
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From the latest news, we think it is 
clear that there is considerable concern 
in the Congress of Brazil with respect to 
presidential succession. There is some 
danger with respect to what action may 
be taken internally by the military au- 
thorities of Brazil. The Vice President 
of Brazil is poised in Paris. He actually 
has not returned to Brazil. The acting 
President is the President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

Mr. President, we have entertained 
Brazilian parliamentarians here in this 
Chamber. In fact, I have entertained 
them personally. They are men and 
women like ourselves, with a very real 
sense and awareness of the problems of 
parliaments and the processes of orderly 
government. 

I am sure we know that Brazil, like its 
counterpart in Africa, Nigeria, represents 
not only the largest population in a 
country on its continent, as does Nigeria 
on its continent, but also they are the 
bastions of America fighting for freedom 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Brazil has 
about half the population of South 
America, and is, by all odds, the great 
hope so far as we are concerned. I 
think at the very least we should do two 
things. We would not dream of doing 
anything at such a delicate and tense 
time which would make complications 
for ourselves or our Government, but 
certainly a parliamentarian, or a group 
of parliamentarians like this, could ex- 
press our sympathy, our understanding, 
our solidarity with the parilamentarians 
of another country that is having a seri- 
ous crisis involving their authority and 
position as a parliamentarian body, 
representing a great people like the 
Brazilian people. And I wish to do that. 

Second, I think it would be appropri- 
ate, too, turning ourselves toward the 
United States, to hope that either today, 
or tomorrow, or the next day, but not 
too long from today, something might 
come, through the majority leader or the 
majority whip, or the Secretary of State, 
or the President, which would indicate 
that the United States is abreast of this 
situation. 

Here are two situations which have oc- 
curred in recent months, one in Cuba 
and now in Brazil, in which there could 
easily be a feeling that we were caught 
flatfooted, that we were unheeding, that 
we were not aware of the possibility that 
Janio Quadros could resign, just as we 
did not envision—at least there was a 
difference of opinion on the question— 
that Castro could turn Communist-ori- 
ented with the tremendous problems that 
are involved. 

Before I made these remarks, which 
are essentially for the purpose of ad- 
dressing a message of sympathy, a mes- 
sage of affection, a message of solidar- 
ity to our colleagues in the Brazilian 
Parliament, I got a copy of Senate Joint 
Resolution 77, which the majority lead- 
er has talked about many times. This 
resolution happens to be sponsored by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CarTHy], but it has the same general 
idea of there being some oversight by the 
Congress of the basic intelligence activi- 
ties of the United States so far as our 
external policy is concerned. It is this 
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kind of incident, where we do not know 
whether or not our Government is 
abreast of the situation, and fully pre- 
pared, for whatever eventuality may take 
place, to take its proper part in helping 
a sister republic like Brazil in a very 
grave crisis. There should be a word of 
reassurance to the people of that coun- 
try. 

I hope I have made clear that I am 
not criticizing the President or this ad- 
ministration. Perhaps this is not the 
moment to do it. I would understand 
why this would not be the moment. But 
at least here in the Senate, where we 
have a tremendous opportunity to be- 
speak the voice of the people, I do be- 
speak two things: One, our sympathy, 
solidarity, and support for the parlia- 
mentarians who are in a very difficult 
Situation in Brazil; and, second, the 
question, in our own country, Were we 
ready for this? Did we know what was 
occurring? Were we prepared? Did we 
have a position or are we developing one 
which will be constructive and appro- 
priate to such a situation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself wholeheartedly 
with the remarks of the Senator from 
New York in reference to expressing our 
sympathy for, as well as our good wishes 
for, the members of the Brazilian Con- 
gress as they search for an appropriate 
constitutional answer to the difficult 
situation which faces their great coun- 
try upon the resignation of Mr. Quadros 
from the office of the Presidency. 

This is a very serious situation for the 
people of Brazil, for the people of the 
Western Hemisphere, and for the pro- 
grams and policies we have been look- 
ing forward to pursuing in what we call 
the alliance for progress. It is indeed a 
very serious situation for the whole free 
world. 

I know, as the Senator from New York 
so well stated, that the heart of the 
American people goes out to the people 
of Brazil as they seek a responsible and 
effective way of coping with this consti- 
tutional crisis. 

The nation of Brazil is of course fun- 
damental and basic to any development 
in the Western Hemisphere. It is one 
of the great nations of the world, not 
merely of the Western Hemisphere. It 
is a nation of great promise. 

I think the record ought to be quite 
clear that the relationships between the 
former President of Brazil, Mr. Quad- 
ros, and the President of the United 
States, or the relationships between the 
Quadros administration and our admin- 
istration, were healthy, normal, con- 
structive, and progressive. We had 
already negotiated with the Quadros 
government substantial loans for the 
purpose of refinancing current obliga- 
tions of the Brazilian Government. We 
were in the process of negotiating addi- 
tional loans to aid the economic program 
of President Quadros. We had already 
extended a substantial grant of food un- 
der Public Law 480. There were further 
negotiations relating to food and the 
availability of supplies. 
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Why Mr. Quadros resigned is yet un- 
known. I agree with the Senator from 
New York that these are things which 
ought to be looked into, since so much 
is at stake. 

I am one of those who supported Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 77, submitted in this 
Congress by my esteemed and distin- 
guished colleague [Mr. McCartTHy], and 
for a long period of time forwarded in 
the Congress by the majority leader [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. I believe it is important 
that the Congress, or the representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, be 
informed on these intelligence problems. 

Questions naturally come up. Did we 
know this might happen? Did we have 
any indication at all that there was the 
danger or the possibility of the President 
of the Republic of Brazil resigning? 

I can say, from the limited informa- 
tion I have been able to obtain from the 
administration officials as a result of 
testimony this morning before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and as the 
result of other conversations with ad- 
ministration officials, I gather we had 
no knowledge whatsoever of this possi- 
bility. We had some information that 
possibly the Minister of Finance might 
resign. That rumor was so rampant it 
was necessary for the Minister of Fi- 
nance of the Brazilian Government to 
make a public statement to the effect 
that he was not going to resign. He is 
one of the carryover Cabinet officers of 
the new Government. 

The present Government of Brazil is 
under the Acting Presidency of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
What the future will offer can only be 
determined and should only be deter- 
mined—I repeat, should only be deter- 
mined—by the elected representatives of 
the Brazilian people. I think it is im- 
perative that we be exceedingly careful 
to not in any way lend any credence to 
any false charge, or to any charge, that 
we have interfered in any way, in any 
manner, or in any form. 

I invite to the attention of the Senate 
and to the attention of my friend from 
New York the fact that, 72 hours after 
the resignation of Mr. Quadros, Fidel 
Castro accused the United States of hav- 
ing conspired to bring about the resig- 
nation. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Minnesota had had his way on this, he 
would have suggested early, upon the 
resignation of Mr. Quadros, that we 
might well focus the spotlight of public 
attention on Cuba and on Mr. Castro, 
who has said repeatedly that Castro’s 
revolution is for export, and who has 
made it quite clear that one of the coun- 
tries to which he hoped to export his 
revolution and his kind of totalitarian- 
ism is Brazil. It was in Brazil that a 
Cuban diplomat was asked to leave the 
country. 

It is interesting to note that Fidel 
Castro’s propaganda machine points the 
finger at the United States, even though 
our relationships with the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment were good and healthy and 
normal. Fidel Castro, after having 
pointed the finger at the United States, 
constantly reminds the world that his 
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revolution is for export and that he in- 
tends to export it to Latin American 
countries. 

We in the United States will preserve 
and maintain a position of “hands off.” 
This is something to be handled by 
Brazilians, by the elected representa- 
tives of Brazil. They will decide it in 
their own way under their constitution, 
and will determine how their Govern- 
ment will be established, sustained, and 
maintained. 

The spirit of the good neighbor, the 
spirit of the alliance for progress, will 
motivate every action on the part of this 
Government. 

I am happy the Senator from New 
York has opened up this subject for dis- 
cussion, because I think our silence on 
these problems at times may be inter- 
preted by the enemies of this country 
as a kind of interference or at least a 
kind of support for certain activities, 
when such is not the case. 

Our position today is the position of a 
friend, of a neighbor, who is a good 
neighbor of an ally who seeks in every 
country in the world and particularly in 
Brazil a duly constituted, elected, con- 
stitutional government. Let us hope 
that will be the end result of the delib- 
erations of the Brazilian Congress. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful to my colleague for his state- 
ment. I consider it admirably construc- 
tive. I know the Senator well enough to 
know, when I started this discussion— 
and expected he would join in it—that 
would be precisely his attitude. I noted 
the Senator from Minnesota made a 
comment, which appeared on the ticker, 
that we were watching the situation. 
Hence I knew the Senator would be in- 
terested in some response to my view. 

I wish now to join with the Senator 
from the other side of the aisle in ex- 
pressing the expectation, the hope, and 
the fervent desire that whatever is done 
in Brazil may be done to sustain consti- 
tutional, legal, and parliamentary proc- 
esses freely expressing the will of the 
Brazilian people as their will is mani- 
fested in our modern society—in the best 
way, through their own electoral proc- 
esses which have produced their repre- 
sentatives in their congress. 

I hope very much that these words 
of support, which we ought to hear for 
the constitutional and parliamentary 
process, may give heart to those who 
may feel themselves beleaguered at this 
particular moment. 

As the Senator from Minnesota so 
properly says, more than that we cannot 
say, more than that we cannot do; this 
is Brazil’s problem. Certainly we can 
express ourselves as devoted friends of 
constitutional and parliamentary gov- 
ernment where it exists in so active and 
vital a form as it does in our sister coun- 
try of Brazil. 

I thank my colleague for his remarks. 





DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1962 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 7371) making ap- 
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propriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice, the judiciary, and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the activities of the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, since it came into 
being, do not justify its continuance as 
an agency of our Government. 

The Civil Rights Commission was 
originally intended to be a temporary 
body. It was established in 1957, and 
was slated to go out of existence 60 days 
after the filing of its report. However, 
the 86th Congress, in 1959, attached a 
rider to a mutual security appropria- 
tions bill. This passed in the last 24 
hours of the first session of that Con- 
gress, and had the effect of granting the 
Commission an extension. The con- 
templation at that time was that the 
work of the Commission would be com- 
pleted by November 8, 1961. 

And now, Mr. President, we are faced 
with the question of another extension. 
I am opposed to this. 

This agency has done a great deal of 
harm in the South, and can do irrepara- 
ble harm. The majority of the people in 
the South, including the State from 
which I hail, are strongly for the princi- 
ple of segregation. Nevertheless they be- 
lieve that all citizens of voting age 
should have the right to vote, and should 
exercise it. Twenty years ago, there 
were very few registered Negro voters in 
Louisiana. This fact is explained, some- 
what, by a glance at the history of the 
South following the Civil War. As a re- 
sult of the Reconstruction period, when 
former Confederates and Confederate 
sympathizers were denied the right to 
vote, and when the electorate was com- 
posed of newly freed slaves and carpet- 
baggers—the newly freed slaves being 
exploited by the carpetbaggers—south- 
ern people became very apprehensive 
with regard to the franchise. The fan- 
tastic corruption and misgovernment 
that resulted during that era confirmed 
their fear. The Southern States, as a 
result, used various devices to assure 
that the excesses of the Reconstruction 
period would not reappear. 

This history of the South following the 
War Between the States demonstrates 
why comparisons between the number 
of registered Negro voters in the South 
and in the North are not meaningful. 
Conditions in the two regions of our 
country have not been, and are not yet, 
comparable. 

But a glance at the progress which is 
being made in the South is meaningful. 
Twenty years ago, there were very few— 
virtually no—registered Negro voters in 
the State of Louisiana. By 1948, 3 per- 
cent of the registered voters in that State 
were Negroes. By 1952, this figure had 
increased to 10 percent of the electorate, 
and in 1959, almost 15 percent of the 
registered voters of Louisiana were Ne- 
groes. Negroes constitute approximately 
30 percent of the population of Louisiana. 
Thus, it can be seen that rapid progress 
is being made in insuring that all Louisi- 
ana citizens of voting age who are other- 
wise qualified will be entitled to vote. 

Furthermore, we in Louisiana are very 
proud of the tremendous strides that our 
Negro citizens have made over the years 
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in other areas. Progress has been made 
in bringing equal and improved educa- 
tional opportunities to the colored chil- 
dren of that State. This kind of rapid 
progress, desired and fostered by the 
progressive, sensible, and intelligent 
citizens of Louisiana, is only another ex- 
ample of the tremendous progress which 
is being made in the South toward reso- 
lution of the difficult problems of racial 
relations which followed out of the Civil 
War. 

It is in the face of this kind of prog- 
ress, Mr. President, that the activities 
of bodies like the Commission on Civil 
Rights can have such harmful and even 
devastating effect. The white people of 
the South are willing and anxious to 
bear the heavy end of the burden of ed- 
ucating, housing, and providing for the 
welfare of the colored population. But 
agencies like the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion will inevitably produce enough re- 
sentment in the hearts of the people of 
the South that it will be very difficult 
to persuade them to continue to bear 
these expenses. 

We had the Civil Rights Commission 
come to Louisiana and, in 1959, render 
a report, with a chapter entitled “Lou- 
isiana Roadblock,” as though someone 
were trying to prevent the achievement 
of rights of Negro voters. In that in- 
stance, the Commission ran afoul of the 
election laws of the State of Louisiana. 
The Commission issued subpenas to all 
the registrars of voters within 250 miles 
of the city of Shreveport, ordering them 
to bring their books to that city so the 
Commission could look them over and 
decide what questions they wanted to 
ask. 

The difficulty was that the laws of 
the State would not permit a registrar 
to take his books away from his cflice, 
unless he had a court order to do so, 
under penalty of fine of $500 and jail 
up to 6 months. The Commission, of 
course, had no power to issue any such 
subpena. It was not a court. Con- 
gress had given it no such power. All 
the Commission would have needed to 
do was to ask the local Federal court for 
the necessary court order, to compel 
that the registration books be brought 
in, yet, Mr. President, it failed to do so. 

I might point out the reason for the 
law which prohibits a registrar from 
removing the registration books from his 
office without a court order. We know 
that in some earlier periods a registrar 
who belonged to one political faction 
might keep the books in his home or in 
the trunk of his automobile, so that a 
person who wanted to register might be 
denied that opportunity, with the regis- 
trar sometimes saying, “I’m sorry, but I 
did not bring the books with me. Come 
back tomorrow.” 

We even had one situation in a parish 
in Louisiana where one poor fellow— 
and this has nothing to do with the 
racial issue; this was a white man who 
sought the right to register—had to 
pursue the registrar for a year, ‘The 
registrar kept the books in the trunk of 
his car. It was a year before the person 
caught up with the registrar, because 
he always managed to be somewhere 
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else. Therefore, the law was changed 
to make it a requirement that the regis- 
trar had to keep the registration books 
in his office. 

Instead of criticizing the refusal of the 
registrars, the Commission should point 
out that the registrars could not comply 
with their order, without being in vio- 
lation of a court order. 

This activity on the part of former 
politically motivated registrars, is just 
the type of thing which the Commission 
should have been criticizing. Instead, it 
was the other way around. 

Another flagrantly biased thing about 
the Commission’s 1959 report in Louisi- 
ana was the statement made in that 
report that there were actually fewer 
colored people registered in 1959 than 
in 1956. This statement was made, Mr. 
President, without making it clear that 
every 4 years a person’s registration ex- 
Pires, with the result that he must re- 
register. This means that a highwater 
mark occurs in vote registration every 
4th year. The Commission in its re- 
port also made much of the fact that 
a State senator had said his group was 
going to challenge the qualifications of 
a great number of Negro voters, with 
the objective of reducing the number of 
Negro voters from 130,000 to 13,000. Ac- 
tually, instead, the number of registered 
Negroes increased by some 27,000 be- 
tween the time the Commission made 
its report and the time the subsequent 
civil rights bill was debated on the floor 
of the Senate. Thus, at the time, there 
was before the Senate the report, to 
which Senators made reference in their 


speeches, indicating that there was go- 
ing to be in Louisiana an enormous drive 
to take colored people off the rolls and 
that 90 percent of them would be off 


by the end of the year. Instead, just 
the opposite happened. There was no 
such drive and where such efforts were 
made, they fell on deaf ears for the most 
part. Instead of the number of colored 
registrants being reduced, the State had 
a great increase of colored registrants 
during the same year when the so-called 
purge was supposed to be taking place. 

Mr. President, the Commission’s 1959 
report contained some of the most ridic- 
ulous and unsound recommendations 
that ever have been made by an official 
Government agency. 

It was obvious that the recommenda- 
tions were not the result of factual 
analysis, but simply a rehash of precon- 
ceived ideas in race relations. The 
Commission evidenced by this report 
that it did not understand that it is not 
possible to force one person to like an- 
other or to compel one man to respect 
another. Affection and respect result 
from a person’s actions, not from laws. 
If a man is prejudiced against another, 
tolerance, understanding, and sympathy 
are best achieved by means of education 
and persuasion—not by efforts to legis- 
late tolerance and good will. In other 
words, every citizen has a right to dis- 
like another, if he wants to, so long as it 
is done in a peaceful manner. 

At one time, Mr. President, some peo- 
ple from the South were not without the 
faint hope that the Civil Rights Com- 
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mission might come up with some mod- 
erate, fundamental thinking to con- 
tribute to better race relations. A white 
man does not desire to deny a colored 
man good housing or a good education. 
The great majority of white persons in 
the South would certainly like to bring 
about these objectives for the Negro. 
The Negro—-certainly a majority of Ne- 
groes, freedom riders to the contrary 
notwithstanding—prefer to be among 
their own kind, just as the whites feel 
more comfortable among members of 
their own race. Neither has any basic 
desire to deny the other person that 
privilege. The reconciliation of these 
predilections with the exigencies of a 
fluid society presents deep-seated prob- 
lems, Mr. President, problems which go 
to the very nature of mankind. 

The tack which the Commission indi- 
cated in its 1959 report that it would 
take in solving these delicate problems 
might be compared to the attempt to 
remove a brain tumor with an ax and 
a@ crosscut saw. A glance at some of 
the recommendations made in that re- 
port will demonstrate the applicability 
of this comparison. 

One recommendation was that all Fed- 
eral aid for schools, both public and pri- 
vate, be cut off unless racial integration 
were achieved in those schools. A meas- 
ure similar in effect, I am told, is again 
being considered. Mr. President, such a 
suggestion is in itself enough to show 
that the Commission’s program has no 
good features, offers nothing construc- 
tive, and would do a great amount of 
harm. Such a recommendation was no 
more than the suggestion of irresponsible 
extremists. It failed to consider or to 
point out what the results of such a 
course of action would have been. 

Surely even the most wild-eyed inte- 
grationist must realize that the States 
of the Deep South would gladly forgo 
any Federal aid for anything before they 
would accept racial integration. In fact, 
the probabilities are that a great major- 
ity of the people of the South would 
prefer to let their children grow up in 
ignorance rather than accept compulsory 
racial integration. The proposal in this 
respect would have helped no one, and 
injured everybody. 

In the field of housing, the Commission 
recommended that there should be no 
Federal housing program unless steps 
were taken to insure racial integration 
in the field of housing every step of the 
way. Mr. President, I have always been 
a supporter of housing bills in this body. 
But certainly, if such a recommendation 
as this were put into practical effect, the 
determined opposition of the South, to- 
gether with the votes of those who op- 
pose various Federal housing programs, 
would spell the defeat of Federal aid to 
housing. 

Mr. President, these recommendations 
simply do not achieve the degree of 
depth or originality needed to make any 
progress in the field of better human 
relations. In this connection, it is per- 
tinent to note here the words of Com- 
missioner Battle, of Virginia, who was 
the only Commissioner who had the con- 
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fidence of the Southern people, in his 
dissent to the 1959 report: 

I must strongly disagree with the nature 
and tenor of the report. In my judgment, 
it is not an impartial, factual statement, 
such as I believe to have been the intent 
of Congress, but rather, in large part, an 
argument in advocacy of preconceived ideas 
in the field of race relations. 


Iam dwelling at some length upon this 
1959 report, Mr. President, because I be- 
lieve the recommendations contained 
therein, together with the conduct of 
the Commission in carrying on its in- 
vestigations pursuant to making up the 
report, are indicative of the track which 
this body has taken and will continue 
to take. 

The Commission was originally en- 
visaged as a bipartisan factfinding com- 
mission. The contemplation was that 
all regions of the country, and that all 
reasonable points of view on the racial 
question, would have _ representation. 
Governor Battle’s words clearly indicate 
that this was not true of the Commis- 
sion in 1959. A glance at the present 
roster of the Commission would indicate 
that it is not true today: 

Chairman, Dr. John A. Hannah, Mich- 
igan State University; Dean Robert G. 
Storey, Southwestern Legal Foundation, 
Dallas; Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
Notre Dame University; Robert S. Ran- 
kin, Duke University, Durham, N.C.; 
Dean Edwin N. Griswold, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Dean Spottswood W. Robinson 
III, Howard University. 

With all due regard for the integrity 
and honesty of these men, they are 
wedded to ideals and opinions which are 
alien to the vast majority of people in 
the South. The continued imposition 
upon the people of the South of such 
alien tastes and opinions can only push 
the situation closer to disaster. 

The point is that the activities of the 
Civil Rights Commission and other di- 
visive forces will, if allowed to continue, 
inevitably nullify the orderly progress 
that has been made in the South in the 
field of better racial relations and con- 
ditions, in the same manner that re- 
construction nullified the progress made 
between the end of the Civil War and 
the advent of the Reconstruction period. 
Periodically the South is confronted with 
action which seems to have as its pur- 
pose making a whipping boy out of one 
section of the country. It is difficult to 
see how anyone could feel that the ac- 
tivities of the Commission on Civil 
Rights could help anyone in the South, 
be he colored or white. The aim of all 
the action and recommendations which 
have been taken by the Civil Rights 
Commission seems to be the advance- 
ment of the process of forcible integra- 
tion of the races, notwithstanding the 
great and vehement resistance and the 
overwhelming protest of the people of 
the South. 

Mr. President, the vast majority of 
white people in the South are sincerely 
desirous of helping the Negro to improve 
his housing, his education, his welfare. 
These people are willing and eager to 
bear the heavy end of this burden. But 
agencies such as the Commission on Civil 
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Rights, if permitted to continue, will 
inevitably produce enough resentment in 
the hearts of the people of the South 
that it will be very difficult to persuade 
them to continue to bear these expenses. 

The people of the South are patriotic 
Americans. They want to obey the laws 
and support the Nation, but they demand 
that their right of self-government be 
respected. The continuation of such 
bodies as the Commission on Civil Rights 
will only create further ill will and ha- 
tred among the people of this Nation, 
and drive a wedge of distrust, suspicion, 
and ill feeling between the white and 
colored races of the Southland. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. We can- 
not change attitudes by law. If the 
civil-rights advocates do not like the 
attitudes of the Southern people, they 
should attempt to change these attitudes 
by persuasion and education. An at- 
tempt to impose laws which are foreign 
and alien to our concepts of right will 
only give ammunition and impetus to 
extremists within our midsts. The re- 
sponsible, white southern majority has 
made great progress in this field. The 
question is simply, Do we want to nullify 
this progress? 

In summary, it is very clear that the 
so-called Commission on Civil Rights— 
certainly so far as concerns the people of 
the South, where the program is sup- 
posed to operate and be effective—has 
lost any claim to impartiality or fairness, 
or to being anything other than a politi- 
cally motivated group which seeks to im- 
pose unacceptable answers contrary to 
the spirit and the prevailing view of the 
people of the South, the people who are 
victimized by this group. There is little 
to be gained—in fact, there is nothing 
to be gained—by a continuation of the 
Commission. It is very clear now that 
it would be much better, if a political ob- 
jective is to be sought, for the Attorney 
General of the United States to proceed 
as he believes his duty requires, and as he 
perhaps thinks good politics would indi- 
cate, with the exercise of the powers— 
and they are vast powers—available to 
him under civil rights legislation, and 
under various other laws which convey 
power to him. Such laws enable him, 
on behalf of anyone or any group whose 
rights he feels have been denied, to pro- 
ceed to take such action as he deems 
necessary and advisable. 

The idea of saying that the Commis- 
sion does not share the same objective 
as the Attorney General, that it is im- 
partial, or that the point of view of 
moderate southerners is fully recognized 
and considered by the Commission, is 
completely ridiculous. No one in the 
South would for a moment entertain the 
belief that there might be something to it. 

Therefore I say that insofar as the 
Commission had some prospect or pos- 
sibility of coming forth with desirable 
and moderate answers, and a reasonable 
approach that might have had some pos- 
sibility of prevailing, the Commission 
has utterly failed. It has not produced 
& single suggestion that people of good 
will in the South could agree upon. 
There are groups of people in the South, 
not only white and colored, but people 
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of all races, who have worked for many 
years toward the same objectives toward 
which the Commission claims to be di- 
recting its activities. I know no one 
who feels that the Commission has any 
useful purpose to serve. I make that 
statement believing that the moderates, 
radicals, and conservatives in the South 
feel that the Commission is doing them 
no service, but that it is merely stirring 
up antagonism, ill will, and resentment, 
and, since it has nothing more to con- 
tribute, it should be permitted to go out 
of existence, as was contemplated at the 
time the Commission was originally au- 
thorized. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Louisiana has made the very practical 
observation and suggestion that instead 
of continuing the Commission and its 
work, with its so-called impartiality and 
conflict, we should call upon the At- 
torney General of the United States to 
exercise the power that he sees fit to use. 
As the Senator has said, he can exercise 
the power that he might consider po- 
litically wise to use. That course is open 
under our system of law. 

I think the Senator has offered a 
strong and practical solution. 

I remember that in his original argu- 
ment when the Commission was author- 
ized, the Senator from Louisiana pointed 
out the probable results of its establish- 
ment, and his statement is exactly the 
pattern that we find developing now in 
the light of the 4 years of its life. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As the Sen- 
ator well knows, when we look back to 
statements that were made at the time 
the law went into effect and what was 
said at that time, what was predicted has 
proved to be what has happened. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Louisiana made that argument at the 
time the original bill was considered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. About all the 
measure has done has been to unify and 
serve as a rallying point for those who 
are opposed to progress for the colored 
man. About all the Commission has 
done has been to go into the South and 
stir up the people, to create hatred and 
anger. I pointed out the probable re- 
sult. If the Commission had not enjoyed 
the authorization of Federal law, with the 
military and marshals to support it, the 
chances are that the Commission would 
have been invited to leave these States, 
as being unwanted. 

The Commission lost all confidence of 
well-meaning people. I say to the Sena- 
tor that no man can serve on that Com- 
mission and have any hope of running 
successfully for public office in the 
South. The people of the South have 
no confidence whatever in that group as 
a so-called impartial group of moderate 
people who theoretically are trying to 
find answers to a very difficult and ad- 
mittedly complex problem. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have just one more 
observation to make, along a somewhat 
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similar line. The Senator used the ex- 
pression “rallying point” a moment ago. 
I concur in that statement. What I say 
is not so much a reflection on the indi- 
viduals who serve on the Commission. 
The Commission is used as a rallying 
point to stir up people and to encourage 
people along certain lines. One result 
is shown in the so-called freedom-rider 
situation. That is one of the best illus- 
trations the Senator from Mississippi 
can cite. This is a situation of people 
actually assembling and announcing in 
advance that they intend to enter a 
State to violate the law, first having 
their pictures taken and published in 
the newspapers, and giving advance no- 
tice, and being heralded as they went 
along. It is a matter like this which 
has encouraged the activities of these 
people. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor is absolutely right. I had not in- 
tended to put in the Recorp what I am 
about to say, because I do not care to 
embarrass anyone. However, the in- 
advisability of continuing the Civil 
Rights Commission can be illhistrated by 
what I am about to relate at this point. 

Prior to a recent gubernatorial elec- 
tion in Louisiana, the Commission had 
scheduled hearings in the State. A 
number of the more moderate people, 
who can be said to have moderate views 
on racial issues—many of whom had ac- 
tually set up foundations to try to help 
colored education, and had been doing 
it with their own money—saw very 
clearly that if the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion came into the State on the eve of 
that gubernatorial election, it would 
accomplish only one thing, namely, to 
increase the probability of the candidate 
who took the position of being most ex- 
treme against the colored man being 
elected. 

Certain responsible staff people con- 
nected with the Commission itself used 
their best efforts to see to it that the 
Commission would not come into the 
State, well recognizing that to come into 
the State at that time would help con- 
tribute to the election of the candidate 
who happened to be most extreme and 
violent against any sort of integration 
of the races or anything that would 
benefit the colored minority. This is 
what certain responsible persons on the 
Commission’s staff were doing. They 
were doing all they could to keep the 
Commission out of Louisiana. 

The Commission did stay out of the 
State, but it decided to send into the 
State questionnaires for the local people 
to answer. The people were confused 
by these questionnaires, and many of 
them thought it would be best not to 
answer them. The Commission then 
decided they would have to go into the 
State. When they went there, what 
happened was that they rallied the whole 
northern half of Louisiana behind the 
local officials, the people there believing 
that the officials were being badgered and 
persecuted and denied their civil rights. 

I might say that Justice Douglas’ 
dissent in the Louisiana case of Hannah 
against Larche, points out very clearly 
that what was involved in Louisiana was 
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that the Commission denied responsible, 
elected officials various civil rights under 
the pretext of guaranteeing civil rights 
to others. 

The registrars were denied the right to 
confront their accusers and were denied 
the right to confront the people who 
were testifying against them, with the 
Commission issuing reports which 
showed them as being Simon Legrees 
and unfair people, when the evidence 
did not support such an accusation. 
These responsible elected officials were 
given no right to confront or to cross- 
examine their accusers, or to offer testi- 
mony in their own defense. In effect, 
almost every civil right that a person 
has, particularly a person accused of 
crime, was denied these people. That is 
just about what Justice Douglas spelled 
out in his dissent when the case reached 
the Supreme Court. I regret to say that 
the Chief Justice and a majority of the 
Court undertook to distinguish this case 
from many other cases which had 
upheld the rights of people accused of 
disloyalty to the United States or simi- 
lar charges to have the same protections 
which were denied these responsible 
elected officials. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Louisiana has given a very practical 
illustration of how this drives candi- 
dates to extreme positions and does all 
harm and no good, and disrupts relations 
that are good—not perfect—and disrupts 
conditions that are good—not perfect, 
because none is perfect. It illustrates 


very clearly what the so-called innocent 
Commission or an innocent law of this 


kind can do. 
this point. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
pending motion to suspend the rule for 
the purpose of engrafting legislation on 
an appropriation bill has serious impli- 
cations for the Senate, the Senate rules, 
and the customs of the Senate regarding 
sound legislation on any subject. It is 
more important and far-reaching than 
the proposal which will come before the 
Senate, if the rule is suspended, with 
respect to the so-called Civil Rights 
Commission. 

Together with other Senators, I be- 
lieve that the Senate is a great institu- 
tion; that its rules are highly important 
and necessary; and that not only the 
letter but also the spirit of the rules 
should be rigidly followed. 

The suspension of the rule for the 
purpose of attaching legislation to an 
appropriation bill requires a two-thirds 
vote. Simply that fact—the necessity 
for a two-thirds vote—shows the serious- 
ness of the proposal. It should be most 
sparingly used. As a matter of fact, 
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let us ever keep before our minds that 
such practices are to be followed only 
in cases of emergency, afterthought or 
oversight, or newly arisen facts or re- 
lated matters. Under the most vivid 
imagination and stretching of the facts, 
the extension of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission could not be classified as that 
type of legislation. 

Bills for this purpose have been pend- 
ing before the other body. The subject 
has been discussed before Senate com- 
mittees. I am not certain that such a 
bill is now pending before a Senate com- 
mittee. If such a bill is pending, evi- 
dently, it is not considered urgent or 
demanding. No recent hearings on the 
subject have been held by the Senate 
itself to review the activities of the Com- 
mission in the past. 

It has been well known exactly when 
this legislation would expire. The act 
which gave the Commission life also 
specified when the Commission would 
terminate. So there is no surprise, no 
kind of emergency, no element of over- 
sight, or anything of that kind. 

The appropriation bill which provides 
the money to run the Commission for 
the rest of its legal life is before the 
Senate, and that is the only relation, the 
only connection, or the only continuity 
of any kind with the subject matter. 
The bill provides funds for hundreds of 
other items concerning which no legis- 
lation is offered. So it is necessary to 
look elsewhere for the real reason why 
the proposal to extend the Civil Rights 
Commission is before us in connection 
with this bill. 

Mr. President, we know that this is 
a political question. We know that such 
measures are sponsored by both parties. 
They have not even dignified this sub- 
ject with a Senate hearing for review. 
The activities of the Commission in the 
past are a reason for such a review. But 
the leadership proposes at a time which 
we hoped would be near the end of the 
session to seek to attach the amendment 
to an appropriation bill. Regardless of 
the subject matter, we should be slow to 
set aside the regular, the ordinary, and 
the tested rules of procedure—rules 
which time has shown are necessary for 
sound legislation—simply to attach an- 
other political football. 

Last week when a similar motion was 
made, it opened up a Pandora’s box. The 
old civil rights bills contained many pro- 
posals which were identical, word for 
word, and were debated thoroughly 2, 4, 
or 6 years ago, and even before. 

Mr. President, the bill provides a total 
sum of $746,374,990 to operate the De- 
partments of State and Justice, the Ju- 
diciary, and related agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government for the fiscal year 1962. 
The bill on its merits has been fully ex- 
plained. Parts of it in issue have been 
debated. Apparently all those provisions 
of the bill are satisfactory to the Senate. 

The bill provides the necessary funds 
to maintain the State Department, in- 
cluding the diplomatic service and our 
embassies throughout the world, to pro- 
vide for international conferences, inter- 
national educational exchange activities, 
and other important work in our rela- 
tions with countries all over the world. 
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In addition, it provides the money to 
operate the Department of Justice, with 
all its divisions, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and its important work in 
solving crime, apprehending criminals, 
cooperating with State law enforcement 
Officials, and investigating the activities 
of Communists. In addition, the bill in- 
cludes the funds for the operation of the 
judicial system, including the Supreme 
Court, for the coming year, and for the 
support and maintenance of the activi- 
ties of the U.S. Information Agency. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Mississippi yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana, who is a 
member of the subcommittee, and put 
in many, many, many hours at the 
hearings and in hard work both days 
and evenings in writing in the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I simply wish to 
remind my good friend, the Senator 
from Mississippi, that this bill also in- 
cludes an appropriaiton item of $708,- 
000 to take care of 70 employees of the 
Civil Rights Commission, including law- 
yers who are prosecutors of violators of 
the civil rights of individuals in our 
country. That item is also included in 
the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; it is. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is in addition to 
the $302,000 the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has already mentioned, which is 
included for the purpose of enabling the 
Commission to complete its work up to 
November 8, when it expires. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is a good point. 
I am glad the Senator from Louisiana 
brought it up—70 positions, including 
lawyers, and their salaries, expenses, 
and costs of operation. The bill in- 
cludes those funds, to enable all those 
employees to prosecute, in the name of 
the Federal Goverment, cases involving 
the civil rights of all people. I thank 
the Senator from Louisiana for point- 
ing that out. 

Last of all, Mr. President, the bill in- 
cludes the funds for the operation of 
the Commission on Civil Rights until 
November 9, 1961, the date on which it 
ceases to exist under present law. 

Mr. President, I repeat that the way 
to extend that law is to pass a bill here 
on the floor, in the regular way, pro- 
viding for continuing the life of the 
Commission, if that is the will of the 
Senate. But that method is not adopted 
in this case. In this instance, an at- 
tempt is made to attach such a provi- 
sion as a rider to the appropriation bill. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] is chairman of the sub- 
committee on the Senate Appropriations 
Committee which conducted hearings 
and reported this bill to the full com- 
mittee for its consideration and action. 
I want to commend the Senator from 
Arkansas for his exhaustive study of 
these agencies and the excellent hear- 
ings over which he presided. The hear- 
ings were very thorough indeed, and the 
Senator from Arkansas deserves the 
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commendation of the Senate for his 
full and fair handling of this appro- 
priation bill. 

As I have said, this appropriation bill 
includes an appropriation of funds for 
the Civil Rights Commission, and that 
item was not contested, even though we 
did not approve and do not approve its 
activities and work, and although we did 
not think and do not think it has carried 
out the spirit of the law. But regardless 
of that, we did not contest this appro- 
priation item included in the appropria- 
tion bill, and we were willing to permit 
the Commission to continue to operate 
full tilt during its life. 

Mr. President, it was my honor also 
to serve as a member of the subcom- 
mittee which conducted the hearings on 
this appropriation bill, H.R. 7371. I at- 
tended all of the hearings that I possibly 
could. I am very glad indeed to state 
that the bill reported by the subcom- 
mittee received unanimous approval 
both by the subcommittee and by the 
full committee; and I am very glad also 
to see the bill receive such approval at 
the hands of the Senate. The subcom- 
mittee conducted 15 days of hearings, 
during which time it heard the testi- 
mony and the evidence presented by 
officials of the various agencies for which 
appropriations are sought. That testi- 
mony covers more than 1,200 printed 
pages, as taken by the committee official 
reporters, from the various witnesses 
who appeared and testified. After the 
testimony was concluded, the subcom- 
mittee considered the testimony for sev- 
eral days prior to marking up the bill; 
and I believe it fair to say that the most 
thorough consideration was given to the 
bill, both by the subcommittee and by 
the full committee. 

I think that the appropriation bill 
should be approved in the form presented 
to the Senate, with the amendments rec- 
ommended by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

I think it is fair to say that most 
thorough consideration was given to the 
bill, both in the subcommittee and in 
the full committee. 

But we now find, Mr. President, that 
it is sought to suspend the rule and to 
attach to this appropriation bill a legis- 
lative rider extending the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission for another 2 years. 

I am opposed to the extension of the 
life of the Civil Rights Commission for 
2 years or for any other time. I am op- 
posed to it whether the legislation is of- 
fered as an amendment to this bill, or 
whether it is offered as a separate bill. I 
think the Commission is unnecessary, 
unwise, and has contributed nothing to 
the solution of the problems it was 
created to study. On the other hand, I 
think the Commission has created many 
additional problems, as was brought out 
by the Senator from Louisiana. 

I want to make it unmistakably clear 
that I am totally opposed to this legis- 
lation not only because it is sought to 
use an appropriation bill as the legisla- 
tive vehicle for extending the life of 
the Commission, but I oppose the pro- 
posal on its merits, regardless of the 
method adopted in seeking its passage. 
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At all events, Mr. President, it is ex- 
tremely unwise and a bad precedent in- 
deed for the Senate to adopt the practice 
of enacting substantive legislation as an 
amendment to a pending appropriation 
bill. 

This procedure is in direct conflict with 
the rules of the Senate, as set forth in 
rule 16. I realize, Mr. President, that 
this procedure has been adopted before. 
But the time-honored rules of the Sen- 
ate were not adopted to be so lightly ig- 
nored. This procedure should not be 
adopted by a two-thirds vote, or indeed 
even if only a majority vote were re- 
quired. 

Mr. President, there are excellent rea- 
sons for the rules of the Senate, and 
especially rule 16. As I mentioned a 
moment ago, the Subcommittee on State 
and Justice, Judiciary, and Related 
Agencies conducted hearings over a pe- 
riod of 15 days covering more than 1,200 
pages of testimony. It heard many wit- 
nesses regarding the needs of the State 
Department, Justice Department, and 
the Federal courts. It obtained all the 
facts available regarding the money 
needs of these agencies, even including 
the money required by the Civil Rights 
Commission to operate until November 
of this year. The record of the hearing 
testimony includes specific proof regard- 
ing our worldwide information agency, 
now under the direction of its new Di- 
rector, Mr. Edward R. Murrow. On all 
these important matters, many of which 
are controversial and involved, the Ap- 
propriations Committee, first the sub- 
committee and then the full committee, 
representing both parties, considered the 
bill, and finally reported it to the Sen- 
ate by unanimous vote. 

But, Mr. President, during all those 
days of deliberation and consideration 
and painstaking study, I think the sub- 
committee did not hear one witness or 
one word of testimony to support contin- 
uation of the life of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission beyond November. On that 
point the record is silent. 

While the subcommittee attempted to 
get all the facts, and, I think, did an 
excellent job with reference to the sub- 
jects before it, it made no effort to de- 
velop a record regarding proposals to 
extend the life of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. Mr. President, the Appropria- 
tions Committee has no jurisdiction over 
such a subject matter; and no testimony 
regarding it was taken by the subcom- 
mittee, and no recommendations re- 
garding it are now before the Senate, nor 
does the Senate now have before it any 
analysis of the operation of the Com- 
mission, any analysis of the operation 
of that law, or any analysis of the law 
itself. 

The subject matter of this proposal, 
Mr. President, is under the jurisdiction 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
That committee has before it now sev- 
eral bills, introduced by different Sena- 
tors, proposing the extension of the Civil 
Rights Commission; and we find that 
Similar bills have also been introduced 
in the House of Representatives. 

Under our committee system, each 
committee has certain jurisdiction, defi- 
nitely prescribed, and in that field the 
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committee considers legislative propos- 
als, hears witnesses and testimony, and 
carefully considers the evidence before 
it and makes an appropriate recom- 
mendation to the Senate. 

For the Senate now to act in the man- 
ner proposed and to approve a legisla- 
tive rider to an appropriation bill would 
be a definite and unjustified encroach- 
ment on the jurisdiction of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. This is a situa- 
tion which all committees should de- 
plore, and I urge in the strongest pos- 
sible way that the Senate defeat this 
move and preserve the orderly proce- 
dures prescribed by the Senate rules. 

I strongly feel too, Mr. President, that 
Senators who are members of the sub- 
committee which recommended this ap- 
propriation and, indeed, Senators who 
are members of the full Appropriations 
Committee will resent the action of the 
Senate in overriding to this extent the 
work and recommendations of the com- 
mittee. There are 27 members of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. All 
of them, I think, have a right to resent 
the use of this procedure to undermine 
to a serious degree the work of the com- 
mittee. 

I think the Senate as a whole should 
protest this procedure by defeating this 
move to suspend the rule, for the pur- 
pose of attaching this legislative rider 
to this bill. 

It is true, Mr. President, that 2 years 
ago the same procedure was adopted in 
extending the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission. In that year the mutual 
security appropriation bill was selected 
as the vehicle for this purpose. I op- 
posed that move as bad policy and bad 
precedent, and I am deeply disappointed 
that the Senate at that time did not 
slam the door on such efforts and for- 
ever put to rest this violation of the 
Senate rules and procedures. These 
rules have been tried, tested, and proved 
time and time again to be the best con- 
gressional procedure. I feel, along with 
many other Senators, that a gradual 
erosion process is now in progress, seek- 
ing to destroy the Senate as an institu- 
tion. Adoption of the procedure sought 
here today would be a further step in 
that direction. 

Mr. President, other attempts of this 
sort have been made at this session. A 
motion was made to suspend the rule 
in order to submit an amendment call- 
ing for renewal of the so-called impacted 
areas school program, so as to make ap- 
propriations for that purpose. 

That has been voted on twice, as I re- 
call—perhaps more by this time—and 
the proponents were unable to get 
enough votes to suspend the rules, even 
for as important a matter as schools 
and for a direct obligation, where it has 
been a policy, for more than 20 years 
without interruption, for the Federal 
Government to make some contribution 
to the local schools in impacted areas. 

I am not passing on the right of any 
Senator to vote as he did on that sub- 
ject, but I point out that it is rare for 
the Senate to vote to suspend its rules 
to put legislation on an appropriation 
bill, and correctly so. The perfect illus- 
tration is not some years ago, but some 
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days ago—twice, at least, within the 
last 2 or 3 weeks. The Senate has de- 
clined to suspend its rules for a laud- 
able and outstanding program, and that 
matter is still unsettled and unresolved. 

If the session goes on to the point 
where it would create a real emergency, 
it could bring a subject matter like that, 
as well as any other subject, into a differ- 
ent category. But it is only after a mat- 
ter becomes a real emergency, or there 
is an unusual situation, that such a pro- 
cedure should be considered, in my hum- 
ble opinion. 

While the Judiciary Committee has 
not yet reported a bill extending the life 
of the Civil Rights Commission, I am ad- 
vised that the House of Representatives, 
within the past week, has reported a bill, 
H.R. 6496, which proposes to make the 
Commission on Civil Rights a permanent 
agency of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

I mention this again as a concrete ex- 
ample to show that, after all, there is no 
réal emergency before the Senate re- 
garding the enactment of such legisla- 
tion. 

I can see no objection to proponents of 
the bill waiting until the House of Rep- 
resentatives has had an opportunity to 
act upon such legislation, and, if it saw 
fit to adopt it, then to let it come before 
the Senate in an orderly manner. 

We know, as a practical matter, that if 
the rule should be suspended for the pur- 
pose of offering this amendment—and I 
certainly hope the rule will not be sus- 
pended—the legislation will receive scant 
consideration on this floor, and, if added 
to the bill, it will go to the House. They 
already enacted the bill itself, and it will 
receive scant consideration there. 

Mr. President, before any legislative 
body should be called upon to consider 
far-reaching, substantive legislation, it is 
entitled to have the benefit of committee 
hearings and reports, so a wise decision 
can be made on the merits of the pro- 
posal. Each Senator must make his own 
independent study and form his own 
judgment; and, in order to make such a 
correct decision, he needs to have avail- 
able the testimony of the witnesses and 
the recommendations of the committee 
having jurisdiction over the subject 
matter. 

This orderly legislative process is en- 
tirely absent in this case, and I strongly 
feel the Senate should not consider an 
important bill when the committee re- 
ports and hearings are not available. In 
fact, there are no committee reports, 
hearings, or testimony, with which to 
make the usual careful review and sur- 
vey of how the money has been spent, 
how much has been accomplished, and 
whether or not it is wise to have a con- 
tinuation of the program by reenactment 
of another law. 

It is pertinent to observe here that I 
feel a measure having to do with civil 
rights, which is so charged with political 
energies, and overtures, is the only sub- 
ject matter that could be pitched in here 
on the floor of the Senate and allowed to 
bounce around and be put on a major 
appropriation bill, without any hearings, 
without any report, without any analysis, 
without any accounting whatsoever by 
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the Commission. Every other agency 
has to come before Congress. The State 
Department has to. The Secretary of 
State had to come in person. I heard 
him testify. He had to explain every 
single major item, and most of the small 
items. Mr. Murrow had to come before 
Congress. The committee put a micro- 
scope, more or less, on every item in the 
bill that went into the program. Even 
the Supreme Court had to send over 
here its representatives, to explain the 
appropriations, which are not large, for 
running the Supreme Court and the 
other Federal courts in the entire coun- 
try. There are many phases of our am- 
bassadorial and ministerial relations all 
around the world, the accounting of costs 
of our embassies and chanceries, those 
in the Foreign Service, and related mat- 
ters, which had to be gone over line by 
line, item by item, and almost dollar by 
dollar. The witnesses had to explain 
in every detail, and particularly what 
they did with the money last year, and 
why there was any change in it for this 
year. 

With the world on fire, the Berlin 
crisis, trouble in Cuba, South America, 
and almost everywhere else, nevertheless 
we had time and were careful enough 
to use this examining process and sub- 
ject it to a fine tooth comb. The At- 
torney General had to appear before us. 

But as to the Civil Rights Commission, 
we are going to take it lock, stock, and 
barrel, and not only give it money, but 
add new life, new authorization, and 
extend its tenure as a legal body. No 
accounting. No responsibility. I tell 
you, Mr. President, it does not make any 
sense. It could not and it would not 
happen with reference to any other 
subject matter—if it does happen as to 
this measure, and I hope it will not. 

Mr. President, the Civil Rights Com- 
mission was created in 1957. It was a 
so-called independent, bipartisan agency 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. In 1959 there was a plea that it 
would need time to get its work done. 
It had not had time. It had not had a 
chance to really survey the situation. 
So the Congress enacted legislation ex- 
tending the life of the Commission for 
an additional 2 years. 

Under the legislation now in effect, 
the Civil Rights Commission is required 
to submit the final report of its activ- 
ities to the President and Congress by 
September 9, 1961, 60 days after sub- 
mission of the report, the Commission 
ceases to exist, in the absence of legis- 
lation extending its life. 

So here we are, without hearings, re- 
ports, or an analysis, even before the 
60 days within which it must make its 
final report. It is not a hearing before 
the committee, but a formal report. We 
are waiving that requirement just a few 
days before September 9, and we are 
going to renew the Commission. 

The bill now before the Senate is an 
appropriation bill, providing funds with 
which to operate the State, Justice, 
judiciary, and related agencies of the 
Government for the current fiscal year. 
It includes the sum of $302,000 to cover 
the expenses of the Commission on Civil 
Rights until November 9, 1961, the date 
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on which it ceases to exist under the 
present law. 

In 1957 when the civil rights bill was 
before the Senate, one of the main fea- 
tures was the proposal that a commis- 
sion be created within the executive 
branch of the Government for the pur- 
pose of investigating and studying prob- 
lems connected with certain aspects of 
alleged deprivation of constitutional 
rights. 

It was claimed that it was necessary 
to make this study of the problem in 
connection with voting rights, and Con- 
gress specifically directed the Commis- 
sion to investigate sworn complaints of 
a denial of the right to vote by reason 
of color, race, religion, or national origin. 
Additionally, the Commission was given 
the duty to study and to collect infor- 
mation concerning the denial of equal 
protection of the laws and to appraise 
the laws and policies of the Federal 
Government concerning equal protec- 
tion, and to report its findings and rec- 
ommendations to the President and the 
Congress. It was established as an in- 
dependent factfinding agency for a term 
of 2 years. 

After the Commission made its first 
report in September 1959, it extended 
its investigations into the fields of pub- 
lic education and housing. Congress 
extended the life of the Commission 
for 2 more years, until November 1961. 

Mr. President, I do not think that any 
sponsor of the creation of this Commis- 
sion could really feel that any action 
taken by the Commission itself would 
result in the protection of any civil 
rights or the improvement of relations 
between the races. There were political 
motives, pure and simple, involved in 
the creation of this agency, in an effort 
to play politics in an area of the Nation 
other than the Southern States. 

I say that, Mr. President, because all 
the responsible people whom I know 
who are really in touch with the prob- 
lems which arise out of the facts, who 
themselves really have tried to do some- 
thing constructive with reference to 
relations between the races, will testify 
almost in one voice that coercion, the 
passing of laws and the intimidating of 
people through legal procedures and the 
use of force, will not build good public 
or private race relations. That is 
known all over the world, and particu- 
larly in the area of the country to which 
the proposal is directed. There is great 
unanimity of opinion in the Southern 
States, because the facts of life bear it 
out. I do not know of a single excep- 
tion. I do not know of any person in 
either race, who is familiar with the 
subject, who has lived with it and who 
has tried to do something about it, who 
honestly believes or says that legal 
coercion or legal force is the way to 
meet the problem and to do construc- 
tive good. All say to the contrary. 

At the time the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion was created, I felt that no good 
could be accomplished by such a fact- 
finding agency and that both the white 
people and the colored people were tired 
of being studied and being subjected to 
a microscopic examination in the guise 
of protecting someone’s civil rights. 
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Mr. President, the Civil Rights Com- 
mission has been a going concern for al- 
most 4 years. It has created a staff 
of employees, attorneys, and consult- 
ants sufficient in number to make an 
exhaustive study of every problem in the 
civil rights field since Reconstruction. 
Several members of the Commission 
have been truly outstanding, although 
a few have been biased and prejudiced 
against one section of the country. The 
Civil Rights Commission has held nu- 
merous hearings and has issued two re- 
ports, one in 1959 and another early in 
1961. 

Both reports are rather voluminous, 
but I have made an effort to study them 
to see what contribution has been made. 

Mr. President, in my study of these 
reports I was unable to find a single 
material fact brought to light by the 
Civil Rights Commission which was not 
already available to the Congress and its 
duly authorized committees. 

I think the best appraisal of the work 
of the Civil Rights Commission, and the 
reports which have been issued was made 
by one of the members of the Commis- 
sion, former Gov. John S. Battle, of Vir- 
ginia, when, upon issuance of the first 
report in 1959, he said: 

I have stated my objections to certain spe- 
cific recommendations contained in the re- 

rt. 

In addition thereto, and without in any 
way impugning the motives of any mem- 
ber of the Commission, for each of whom I 
have the highest regard, I must strongly 
disagree with the nature and tenor of the 
report. In my judgment it is not an im- 
partial factual statement, such as I believe 
to have been the intent of the Congress, but 
rather, in large part, an argument in ad- 
vocacy of preconceived ideas in the field of 
race relations. 


Mr. President, during his tenure as 
Governor of the great State of Virginia, 
Governor Battle was well known 
throughout the Nation for the very fine 
administration he headed, for his fair 
and impartial approach to problems, 
for his very fine legal mind, and for his 
comprehensive grasp of all public ques- 
tions. He was an outstanding man 
among men who were all outstanding. 

He served on the Commission. This is 
what he said. He issued a solemn re- 
port. I think it is one of the most 
significant statements we could have to 
use as a guideline, particularly since it 
comes from this man who lived with the 
problem and who knew of the practical 
side and the practical approach. 

If the Commission is unable to present 
an unbiased and unprejudiced account 
of the facts of the areas within its juris- 
diction, then why should the life of the 
Commission be extended? 

Mr. President, I am very much op- 
posed to all of the recommendations 
made by the Commission, both in the 
1959 report and in the report dated 
January 13, 1961. I think these recom- 
mendations have no real basis in fact 
or in law. I think many of them are 
clearly unconstitutional. However, 
should the Congress desire to give con- 
sideration to the proposals made by the 
Commission, it has enough recommenda- 
tions and enough alleged facts to keep 
the Congress and its committees busy for 
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several years in considering the recom- 
mendations already made, sweeping in 
their nature. I fail to see how it will be 
helpful to the Congress to continue the 
life of the Commission to bring in fur- 
ther reports. 

The Civil Rights Commission was 
created as atemporary agency. Its 
announced purpose was to investigate 
facts surrounding the alleged denial of 
voting rights of individuals and to collect 
information concerning the denial of 
equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution. It was pictured to the 
Congress as a temporary, detached, ob- 
jective group—a study group—with 
powers to collect facts, to consider them, 
and to make recommendations to the 
President and to Congress for remedial 
action through legislation or otherwise. 

It is clear that this agency has been 
neither temporary nor objective. Origi- 
nally created for 2 years, its life was ex- 
tended for another 2 years. Now it is 
proposed to extend it for an additional 
2 years. I have understood that other 
amendments propose to make the Com- 
mission permanent. Through press re- 
ports and reports that I have heard cir- 
culated around the Senate Chamber, I 
understand additional amendments are 
being prepared to be offered, either now 
or later, as legislative riders to the pend- 
ing appropriation bill, if the Senate 
suspends the rule to consider the amend- 
ment extending the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. We know that last week ad- 
ditional amendments were, in fact, 
proposed. That is, the amendments were 
printed and were lying on the desk wait- 
ing to be called up when the bill was 
considered. The amendments included 
one that would abolish the poll tax by 
statute. Another amendment would 
write into the law the notorious and 
often-rejected title III, which was first 
proposed in 1957 by the then Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell. Another 
amendment would endorse the Supreme 
Court decision of May 17, 1954, and bribe 
with Federal funds the integration of the 
public schools. Another amendment 
would extend Public Laws 815 and 874, 
dealing with Federal assistance to 
schools in impacted areas. Other 
amendments, too numerous to mention 
now, would be offered. 

I have dealt at length with these sub- 
jects before, but the bill to provide aid 
for schools in impacted areas might have 
been attached to the appropriation bill 
last week when a vote was taken on that 
subject. 

I should like to say a few words with 
reference to the so-called title ITI amend- 
ment, which has been rejected by the 
Senate on at least two separate occasions 
and is thoroughly disreputable. I think 
the Senate should not consider this pro- 
posal at all but if it is seriously pro- 
posed, I expect to speak at length in op- 
position to this proposal seeking to make 
the Attorney General the private attor- 
ney for every citizen who thinks he has 
a grievance against some public official. 

The measure is unthinkable to me, but 
it shows the field that we would get into. 
It is unthinkable to me that it would be 
offered seriously, much less debated as an 
amendment to an appropriation bill. It 
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has been before this body on its merits 
and has been debated several times. It 
has come to a vote many times, and 
every time the Senate has voted on the 
proposal, it has been voted down by a 
decisive majority. 

Still the proponents offer substantially 
the same proposal, asking the Senate to 
adopt it, even by voting to suspend the 
rule and add the measure to an appro- 
priation bill. 

The time has come when the Senate 
must take a firm stand, follow its rules, 
and serve notice that hereafter no leg- 
islative rider to an appropriation bill 
will be considered, unless there is a real 
emergency, and unless the time element 
makes such action necessary and is de- 
manding. 

I therefore urge the Senate to defeat 
this move to suspend the rule for this 
reason and many others which I will 
cover if this question is to be debated by 
the Senate during the coming week. 

Congress created the Civil Rights 
Commission as a temporary agency with 
a limited life of 2 years. That life was 
extended to 4 years. No compelling 
reason has been shown for continuing 
this agency, which was unworthy of cre- 
ation at all, and the Senate should let 
it die a natural death. 

I should like to make a brief statement 
with reference to some of the recom- 
mendations that were made by the 1959 
report and by the 1961 report. I have 
not attempted to cover all points. Many 
of them have been discussed by various 
other Senators pro and con on the floor 
of the Senate in years past. The latest 
report of the Commission, issued early 
this year, is an elaborate discussion of 
our State institutions of higher learn- 
ing and alleged discrimination with re- 
spect to admission of students to such 
institutions. This is another illustration 
of a Government agency reaching out 
and assuming jurisdiction and acquiring 
new prerogatives by its own efforts, and 
looking into things which are beyond 
the original plan and purpose for which 
the Commission was created. 

Without going into detail regarding 
the so-called findings of the Commis- 
sion pertaining to other States, I point 
out to the Senate that the references in 
this report to my State of Mississippi 
contain only basic facts, written in a 
slanted and biased manner calculated to 
mislead anyone who reads the report, 
with many grave and major omissions of 
the true facts which would present an 
entirely different picture of higher edu- 
cation in Mississippi. 

We are proud of the progress Missis- 
sippi has made in the field of higher edu- 
cation, as well as in our public elemen- 
tary and high schools. We have a sound 
program under which members of both 
races receive a very fine education, 
financed by both State and local sources. 

Certainly, the real facts present no 
justification for the recommendations 
of the Commission in the field of higher 
education. I am amazed that the Com- 
mission, based upon its 1eport, lacks even 
a basic understanding of the problems 
of Government or the rights of those 
who support the Government with their 
tax dollars. 
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The first recommendation reads as 
follows: 

Therefore, the Commission recommends 
that the Federal Government, either by 
Executive or, if necessary, by congressional 
action, take such measures as may be re- 
quired to assure that funds under the vari- 
ous programs of Federal assistance to higher 
education are disbursed only to such publicly 
controlled institutions of higher education 
as do not discriminate on grounds of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 

The Commission agrees that in any such 
Federal action taken it should be stipulated 
that no Federal agency or official shall be 
given power to direct, supervise, or control 
the administration, curriculums, or person- 
nel of an institution operated and main- 
tained by a State or a political subdivision 
thereof. 


That illustrates the meddling and the 
reaching for power beyond the spirit and 
the letter of the act that created the 
Commission. Going into the subject of 
higher education and Federal appro- 
priations relative to higher education, 
going back for almost 100 years—98 
years, to be specific—the Federal Gov- 
ernment has had land-grant colleges, 
which were provided for under the Mor- 
rill Act, and appropriations were made 
from year to year, by successive Con- 
gresses through bills signed by successive 
Presidents. 

The Commission, without any change 
in the law, without any change in policy, 
without the matter having been pre- 
sented to Congress, recommends that 
the Federal Government, either by Ex- 
ecutive order or congressional action, 
take such measures as may be necessary, 
and so forth. 

The purpose of reenacting the law to 
continue the Commission in power, with- 
out any hearing, without examination, 
without any accounting, without any 
explanation of any kind, but just to 
bounce it around the floor of the Senate, 
as I said a moment ago, and to take it 
lock, stock, and barrel, is difficult for 
anyone to swallow. 

Certainly, there is no power in the 
executive branch of the Government to 
withhold funds appropriated by the 
Congress for the support or assistance 
of our institutions of higher learning, 
as suggested in this recommendation. 
Further, I am convinced that the Con- 
gress would not under any circumstances 
grant such authority, even if it could be 
said that such action is constitutional. 
I think that such a statute would be in 
direct conflict with the Constitution. 

In that connection, the President 
would have just as much power to pro- 
vide money that has been appropriated 
and give it to one religious group or with- 
hold it from one religious group or make 
any other selection that he might wish 
to make. 

In this day and time, we have had 
entirel: too much legislation by Execu- 
tive order; we have had too many legis- 
lative acts adopted in the face of the 
strong and clear provisions of our Con- 
stitution. The time has come when we 
must return the Federal Government to 
a constitutional foundation. 

I commend those members of the Civil 
Rights Commission who objected to this 
recommendation, in proper recognition 
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that it would be a punitive measure not 
in support of proper constitutional ob- 
jectives. 

In objecting to this recommendation, I 
quote the dissenting statement of Com- 
missioner Doyle E. Carlton, former Gov- 
ernor of the State of Florida: 

As to recommendation 1, it is my opinion 
that this objective will not be attained by 
any action which has the effect of withhold- 
ing public funds from institutions that do 
not conform to a Federal pattern. The with- 
holding of such funds is to me unsound from 
a political, governmental, and moral stand- 
point. I cannot approve the withholding of 
money, coming as it does to the Federal 
Government from the taxpayers of the sev- 
eral States, as a club to forge any fixed pat- 
tern set forth by a Federal agency. Such 
action would impede rather than advance 
public higher education. It would also cre- 
ate resentment and ill will to the injury of 
both races. Progress can be made on the 
basis of good will without such arbitrary 
action. 


I use that as an illustration of what 
I said a while ago that every respon- 
sible person whom I know, who has 
lived in the South and has tried to do 
something constructively along the lines 
of these relations, without any exception 
has testified that it cannot be done on 
the basis of enforcement of law, or the 
use of force in any way. Progress can 
only be made on the basis of good will 
without such arbitrary action. That is 
true in Africa. It is true in the Near 
East. It is true everywhere. The 
recommendation is in keeping with the 
current thinking of those who want to 
make over the Federal Government 
without regard to constitutional safe- 
guards and provisions. It seeks to 
change our form of government by 
Executive order, and to control all Fed- 
eral moneys. 

Mr. President, I have used these illus- 
trations as to one of the Commission’s 
recommendations. At such time as I 
have other recommendations that I wish 
to bring before the Senate and discuss 
them, I shall do so. 

At this time I yield the floor, empha- 
sizing again that to suspend the rules on 
the appropriation bill for the purpose of 
adding any legislation is an extraor- 
dinary course to follow, and should not 
be done except for the most demanding 
and most urgent reasons in the nature 
of an emergency. That is particularly 
true with reference to legislation that 
is proposed here to be added to the pena- 
ing bill. It is controversial in nature, 
relating to a Commission which has not 
made any accounting of its appropriated 
funds, which has not given a report to 
Congress as to how it has used its money 
or how it proposes to use its power, with- 
out the usual legislative protections and 
processes that guide us in such matters. 
This being an unrelated appropriation 
bill, pertaining to the State Department 
and major parts of the Justice Depart- 
ment and the Judiciary, the bill should 
be passed without any controversial 
matters being appended to it, particu- 
larly of this kind. 

I hope that the Senate in its wisdom 
will reject the idea of suspending the 
rules on the pending bill for this pur- 
pose, or any purpose, and reject the idea 
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of continuing the Commission for 
another 2 years, when whatever purpose 
it had has long been served. It has 
already made more recommendations 
than can properly be studied within a 
generation. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, all day 
long we have been listening to speeches 
by our Southern friends attacking the 
Civil Rights Commission, its legal pow- 
ers, its activities, its actions, and its 
reports. 

We have even had one speech, by our 
good friend, the junior Senator from 
Georgia {Mr. TaLMaDGE], devoted in large 
part to attacking the activities of an 
official who is not even with the Com- 
mission any longer, Mr. Gordon Tiffany, 
its former staff director. 

It is time, I believe, that those of us 
who support the Commission and hope 
that it will be made a permanent body 
should rise in its defense. 

Before I do so, I should like to point 
out that the report about Mr. Tiffany, 
issued by the Committee on Government 
Operations and made by its Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, was 
not a unanimous report. A statement 
was filed by Senators HumMpHREY and 
GRUENING, in which they disassociated 
themselves from the conclusions of the 
report. 

The senior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] also filed strong dissent- 
ing views, in the course of which quoted 
a resolution adopted unanimously by the 
Civil Rights Commission on December 
15, 1960, tendering its “heartfelt grati- 
tude” to Mr. Tiffany, and noting that 
Mr. Tiffany had served the Commission 
with “devotion, intelligence, and distinc- 
tion.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this resolution be 
printed in full at this point in the REc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas Gordon M. Tiffany in 1958 gen- 
erously accepted the onerous and difficult 
task of being the first staff director of the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights; and 

Whereas Gordon M. Tiffany quickly under- 
took the demanding project of organizing 
and staffing the Commission in the early 
days of its life; and 

Whereas Gordon M. Tiffany guided the 
Commission as its chief executive officer 
through its first years to the end that the 
Commission was able to present to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress a significant report 
on its nationwide activities at the end of 
its first period of statutory life; and 

Whereas Gordon M. Tiffany has continued 
since that time to serve the Commission with 
devotion, intelligence, and distinction; and 

Whereas Gordon M. Tiffany is now plan- 
ning to dedicate his talents to another im- 
portant field of endeavor: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights does hereby tender its heartfelt 
gratitude to Gordon M. Tiffany and takes 
this opportunity to wish him continued suc- 
cess and happiness in all that he does. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, whether 
Mr. Tiffany did or did not properly per- 
form his duties as staff director of the 
Civil Rights Commission is not the ques- 
tion before the Senate today. The ques- 
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tion which we are called upon to resolve, 
assuming the leadership on both sides of 
the aisle has mustered two-thirds of the 
Members present and voting to suspend 
our rules, is whether the life of this use- 
ful Commission shall be extended; and, 
if so, for how long. 

It is pertinent, I believe, in attempting 
to answer that question, to discuss what 
the Civil Rights Commission was au- 
thorized to do by law and what it has 
done. 

The Commission was originally created 
by the Civil Rights Act of 1957 as a bi- 
partisan agency to study civil rights 
problems. Its original 2-year term was 
extended on September 14, 1959, for 
another 2 years. The Commission is- 
sued its first report on September 8, 1959. 
Its second report is shortly due. 

The Commission is directed by law 
to advise the President and the Congress 
on conditions it may find that deprive 
American citizens of equal treatment un- 
der the law because of their color, race, 
religion, or national origin. 

Let me make it abundantly clear that 
the Commission has no power—I repeat: 
no power—to enforce the laws or to cor- 
rect individual wrongs. Its task is 
merely to collect, to study, and to ap- 
praise information related to civil 
rights throughout the country and to 
make recommendations to the President 
and Congress for corrective action. In 
short, the Civil Rights Commission has 
many of the attributes of a central in- 
telligence agency in this field of civil 
rights. It collects, evaluates, and dis- 
seminates information useful to the 
President and Congress in dealing with 
the basic American concept that all citi- 
zens, regardless of race, creed, or color, 
are entitled to the equal protection of 
the laws, as set forth in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States last year, in the case of Hannah 
v. Larche, 363 United States 420, referred 
to the Commission’s functions as fol- 
lows: 

Its function is purely investigative and 
factfinding. It does not hold trials or de- 
termine anyone’s civil or criminal liability. 
It does not issue orders. Nor does it indict, 
punish, or impose any legal sanctions. It 
does not make determinations depriving 
anyone of his life, liberty, or property. In 
short, the Commission does not and cannot 
take any affirmative action which will affect 
an individual’s legal rights. The only pur- 
pose of its existence is to find facts which 
may subsequently be used as the basis for 
legislative or Executive action. 


The Civil Rights Act of 1957, as ex- 
tended, directed the Commission, first, 
to investigate formal allegations that 
citizens are being deprived of their right 
to vote and to have that vote counted by 
reason of their race, color, religion, or 
national origin; second, to study and col- 
lect information concerning legal devel- 
opments which constitute a denial of 
the equal protection of the laws; third, 
to appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to 
equal protection of the laws; fourth, to 
prepare and submit reports to the Presi- 
dent and Congress, including a final 
comprehensive report of its activities, 
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findings, and recommendations by Sep- 
tember 9, 1961. 

In its 1959 report, the Commission 
made 14 specific recommendations for 
Executive or legislative action. 

On January 13, 1961, an interim re- 
port on problems of segregation in 
higher education contained three addi- 
tional recommendations. 

The Commission has had a wide range 
of assistance in its functions. It has 
received cooperation from numerous 
State, local, and private organizations. 
It has created State advisory commit- 
tees in each of the 50 States. At 
present, about 350 citizens are serving 
without compensation on such advisory 
committees. 

As I have noted, the first statutory 
duty of the Commission is in the field 
of voting. It has undertaken full field 
investigations of formal allegations of 
discrimination at the polls in Louisi- 
ana and elsewhere. 

Its second statutory duty is to study 
and collect information relating to 
denial of the equal protection of the 
laws. This has resulted in extensive in- 
vestigations, all of which are discussed 
in the reports filed by the Commission. 

In discharging its third statutory 
duty—that of appraising the laws and 
policies of the Federal Government re- 
specting the equal protection of the 
laws—the Commission has evaluated 
laws and policies relating to discrimina- 
tion in public education and in housing, 
as well as at the polls. It has also 
studied Government-connected employ- 
ment, the administration of justice, and 
the civil rights problems of Indians. 

Conferences have been held all over 
the country—at Gatlinburg, Tenn.; Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.; Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, Calif.; Detroit, Mich.; New 
York City; and elsewhere. 

I believe it important to note the 
caliber of the members of the Commis- 
sion. Three of the present members 
were appointed by President Eisen- 
hower; and happily for the country, in 
my opinion, they have elected to remain 
in office. 

John A. Hannah, the Chairman, is the 
president of Michigan State University. 
My colleagues will recall the wide activi- 
ties of President Hannah in the field of 
education. The Commission is fortu- 
nate to have him as its Chairman. 

The Vice Chairman is a _ personal 
friend of mine, with whom I served in 
the Army Air Force during World War 
II. He is a very distinguished southern 
lawyer, a successful practicing lawyer in 
Dallas, Tex., active in the American Bar 
Association and formerly its president; 
and presently head of the Southwestern 
Legal Foundation. Formerly he was 
dean of Southern Methodist University 
Law School. He was a splendid soldier, 
assigned to administrative duties, during 
World War II. I refer to Robert G. 
Storey. 

All Senators are familiar with the 
splendid record in the field of educa- 
tion of Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, 
president of Notre Dame University and 
a member of the Commission. 

The other three members of the 
original Commission were a former Gov- 
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ernor of Florida, Doyle E. Carlton; 
George M. Johnson, professor of law at 
Howard University Law School, and for- 
merly dean of that law school; and 
John S. Battle, formerly Governor of 
Virginia. They have been succeeded by 
Spottswood Robinson, of the Howard 
University Law School, who presently is 
the only Negro member of the Commis- 
sion; Robert S. Rankin, chairman of the 
Department of Political Science of Duke 
University; Erwin Griswold, dean of 
Harvard University Law School. All of 
these nominations were, of course, con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

Mr. President, no one can consider 
these names without concluding that 
this Commission has been, and is, com- 
posed of outstanding Americans of in- 
tegrity and ability who represent a wide 
range of philosophy and political think- 
ing. The South has been well represented 
by former Governors Battle and Carlton 
and by Professors Storey and Rankin. 
Surely no one can say that any section 
of the country has been ignored in mak- 
ing the appointments of these fine, pa- 
triotic, honest Americans to member- 
ship on the Civil Rights Commission. 
They are performing a public duty in 
the face of great difficulties. The Sen- 
ate has every reason to be proud that 
the nomination of each was confirmed by 
this body. None of them has let us 
down. 

I do not intend to dwell longer on the 
merits of the Commission, Mr. President. 
I am confident that a majority of the 
Members of the Senate think the Com- 
mission has done splendid work, and will 
vote to continue its existence. The ques- 
tion really is, How long should we extend 
the life of the Commission? 

Goodness knows, Mr. President, I shall 
be long dead—and I suspect that the 
youngest of my colleagues will have been 
long dead—before civil rights questions 
cease to plague the American people, the 
Congress, and the President. This is a 
sore in our body politic which will not 
soon heal. It will require constant ex- 
amination to be sure that its infection 
does not spread. Calm and objective 
minds will be required, acting in an ad- 
ministrative capacity and giving their 
advice to the Congress, in order that the 
festering wound of racial discrimination 
may be healed. But the healing will not 
come soon. We had best face up to 
that sad fact, and give to the Congress 
and to the President a permanent agency 
composed, as is this Commission, of dedi- 
cated men of integrity and ability, in 
order to provide a constant flow of sound 
information and wise advice. 

Mr. President, there are three main 
reasons why, in my judgment, the life 
of the Commission should be extended. 
First, as an investigating and factfind- 
ing agency, the Commission is performing 
a highly useful function which is not du- 
plicated by any other Federal depart- 
ment or agency. 

In the field of voting rights, for ex- 
ample, hearings held by the Commis- 
sion in Montgomery, Ala., in 1958 brought 
to light flagrant denials of the right to 
register and to vote, as guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States. 
On the basis of those findings and other 
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Commission investigations, recommenda- 
tions were made for the enactment of 
legislation to protect the right to vote. 
Those recommendations received the 
support of five of the six members of 
the Commission. Some of them, includ- 
ing Dean Storey, were from the South. 
Although Congress did not entirely fol- 
low the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, nevertheless, Mr. President, 
Congress utilized those recommenda- 
tions as the basis for the Civil Rights 
Act of 1960. 

I think there can be no doubt that 
the findings of the Commission provided 
much of the impetus which resulted in 
the passage of that legislation. 

In 1961, hearings on violation of vot- 
ing rights were held in New Orleans. It 
is important that this right of investi- 
gation of voting rights should be con- 
tinued, and indeed amplified. 

Similarly, in the field of education, the 
Commission has made a thorough study 
of the progress of desegregation in pub- 
lic schools and of the problems involved 
in the transition from a segregated to a 
nonsegregated school system. 

This activity of the Commission, I 
point out, has been a national activity, 
because it is a national problem, not a 
regional problem. 

Hearings have been held in New York, 
Detroit, Chicago, and California. The 
Commission found that the type of dis- 
crimination recently disclosed in New 
Rochelle, N.Y., prevails in many cities 
in the North, small as well as large. 

I know in my own Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania the civil rights of Negro 
citizens are being violated every day in 
the week; and I invite the Commission 
on Civil Rights to come into my State to 
establish that fact and make recom- 
mendations as to what we can do to 
terminate that discrimination. 

There is no holier-than-thou attitude 
on the part of northern Senators who 
support the extension of the life of the 
Commission. We know we too are guilty. 
Discrimination by reason of race or color 
is not a regional shame; it is a national 
shame, and this fine agency can help 
the consciences of all of us in expunging 
it and wiping it away. 

The Federal Government’s role in 
assuring equal job opportunity has also 
been the subject of study. The Com- 
mission has made intensive studies in 
Baltimore, Detroit, and Atlanta, and 
other studies in New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Fort Worth-Dallas, and Los An- 
geles. These studies have been of sub- 
stantial value to the Commission on Dis- 
crimination in Government Contracts, 
the Chairman of which is the able Vice 
President of the United States, Lynpon 
B. Jounson, who, under appointment by 
the President, is making real progress 
toward eliminating, once and for all, dis- 
crimination in employment on Federal 
Government contracts. 

I commend the Vice President and his 
colleagues on that Commission. I am 
confident they will be the first to admit 
that the research and findings of the 
Civil Rights Commission have been of 
substantial benefit to them in the splen- 
did work they are presently doing. 
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In 1959, the Commission undertook a 
study of the administration of justice 
and the effectiveness of existing Federal 
laws protecting against private inter- 
group violence, police brutality, and 
racial exclusion from juries. We can 
look forward to receiving the Commis- 
sion’s report in this area early next 
month. 

In all of these areas the objective 
studies of the Commission provide the 
basis for remedial action by the Con- 
gress or by the executive branch. 

The second reason why extension of 
the life of the Commission is, in my 
judgment, important is that the value of 
the Commission’s work lies not only in 
the sanctions which may result from its 
reports and recommendations; it lies in 
the activities of the Commission in 
bringing facts to light. There is per- 
haps no other area where misinforma- 
tion and misunderstanding so quickly 
breed fear and hatred. 

With all due deference, I dissent from 
the views of my southern colleagues who 
have spoken today. I believe the Com- 
mission’s work has helped to reduce ten- 
sions and to promote calm and reason- 
able solutions, rather than to exacerbate 
them. 

Advisory committees have been cre- 
ated by the Commission in every State 
in the Union to keep the Commission 
constantly advised of local civil rights 
developments and opinions. These com- 
mittees, as voluntary agencies of the 
Commission, contribute to the lessening 
of tensions and the finding of reasonable 
solutions to difficult problems. 

As an example of what can be done in 
this area, I call attention to the confer- 
ences the Commission has held in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.; Gatlinburg, Tenn.; and 
elsewhere. At those conferences the 
Commission brought together educators 
from all parts of the Nation, in a calm 
atmosphere, where they could exchange 
information, experience, and advice re- 
garding desegregation of the public 
schools. 

The Commission’s reports have served 
a great educative purpose. They have 
brought to the attention of the public 
the progress which has been made and 
the gap which still exists between our 
promises and our performance. 

It would be a tragic thing to permit 
the life of this useful agency now to ex- 
pire, or to continue it on a piecemeal 
basis for a few, too short years, as pres- 
ently proposed by the pending amend- 
ment. 

The third reason that the Commission 
should be made a permanent agency is 
that only in this way can we provide 
a sound and effective basis for its con- 
tinued operation, while leaving it subject 
to proper scrutiny by the Congress. 

If we make the Commission a perma- 
nent agency, the Congress will lose no 
control it presently has. The Commis- 
sion will still be subject to the yearly 
review of its operations when it comes 
to Congress seeking appropriations, and, 
of course, at any time it saw fit, the Con- 
gress could terminate the Commission’s 
operations. 
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To make this Commission a permanent 
agency will take it out of the arena of 
partisan politics. At present, Republi- 
cans and Democrats who _ represent 
States in which the extension of the life 
of the Commission is popular are vying 
with each other to support the Commis- 
sion. Other Democrats and an occa- 
sional Republican are vying with each 
other to make political capital by voting 
to put the Commission out of existence. 
This is too serious a matter to be dealt 
with on so partisan a basis. If ever there 
was an occasion for nonpartisan action, 
it is in connection with the extending 
of the life of this Commission. 

Every administrator—and we have 
many former administrators in this 
body—and every legislator who has dealt 
with administrative bodies must know 
how difficult it is to make an administra- 
tive agency efficient if it must return 
from time to time to the legislative body 
which created it for a further lease on 
life. How can the agency recruit, train, 
and retain personnel when a death sen- 
tence confronts the agency at the end of 
each 2 years? How can the agency 
plan long-range studies? How can the 
agency establish priorities, when it does 
not know whether it will continue be- 
yond its recurring deadlines? 

Finally, I say to my economy-minded 
friends, think how wasteful it is to phase 
out staff operations, as one must, when 
an agency is scheduled by law to go out 
of business, and then to “beef up” the 
staff again when the agency is given a 
new lease on life? Thereupon it is 
necessary to regroup, to secure new staff. 
Many of the best people are lost. In 
effect, it is almost, though not quite, a 
starting all over again. 

A 2-year lease on life actually means 
an effective extension of between 12 
months and 18 months. The rest of the 
time is spent in organizing, reorganizing, 
preparing to liquidate, and liquidating. 

Let us consider what the Commission 
has been forced to do in the present pe- 
riod. The sword of Damocles is pres- 
ently hanging over its head, scheduled 
to fall November 8, 1961. Unlike Damo- 
cles, the Commission knows when the 
sword will fall. 

About a year ago a schedule had to be 
set up for liquidation. On May 1 of 
this year the Division of Complaints, 
Investigations, and Surveys was abol- 
ished. Any complaints received after 
that time could not be investigated, so 
there was no point in having a division 
for that purpose. Since May 1 com- 
plaints have merely been filed with the 
Commission, unless they could be ap- 
propriately referred to some other agen- 
cy of the Government. 

On August 1, eight positions were 
scheduled to be abolished; on Septem- 
ber 1, eight more positions; and on Octo- 
ber 1, five positions. This means that 30 
percent of the total of 71 members of the 
staff either had to be removed from the 
payroll or given notice before the Con- 
gress could finish considering whether 
to again extend the life of the Com- 
mission. 

As a matter of fact, the schedule was 
not precisely adhered to. As one might 
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expect, in such an atmosphere of un- 
certainty, staff members began leaving 
long before the schedule required them 
to leave. As could also be expected, 
those who left included some of the most 
highly qualified members of the staff, 
the kind of competent men and women 
whom the Government can never afford 
to lose. 

At the present moment the staff has 
been reduced to 61 members, and 13 of 
the remaining 61 have been given their 
reduction-in-force notices. 

I submit, Mr. President, this is no way 
to run a railroad or to run an impor- 
tant agency of the Government. If the 
job is worth doing—and I think it is— 
it is worth doing well. Let us give the 
Commission a charter which will enable 
it to do its work well. Let us not enact 
another 2-year death sentence which 
will put the Commission into another 
administrative straitjacket and require 
it to start to liquidate within a year of 
the time when it is given its new lease 
on life. 

Mr. President, these are not my views 
alone. On August 22 the Washington 
Post and Times Herald published an 
editorial entitled “Leash on Life’ ad- 
vocating, in the words of the President 
of the United States—I quote both from 
the editorial and from the words of the 
President: 


The constructive potential of this agency 
cannot be fully realized, if its ability to move 
in long-range fashion is hampered by the 
uncertainties of its continued existence. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial to which I have 
referred may be printed in the Rrecorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
LEASH ON LIFE 


The Senate is expected to give thought 
today, under a suspension of the rules, to 
extending the life of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. The Commission is scheduled to 
submit its final report on September 9 and, 
unless reprieved, to terminate all operations 
60 days thereafter. Its work has by no means 
been completed. 

Unconstitutional discrimination against 
Negroes and denial of their rights is still 
widespread in some of the Southern States. 
The hearings conducted by the Commission 
in New Orleans last May made this abun- 
dantly plain. There is urgent need for the 
Commission to carry on its effective watch- 
dog role. 

The Commission cannot carry on with 
maximum effectiveness, however, under a 
mere 2-year extension. It cannot hire the 
personnel it needs because it cannot assure 
employees any sort of tenure. It cannot 
make plans or do the preliminary work for 
long-range projects because it is obligated 
to start working on its final report and wind- 
ing up its affairs almost as soon as it begins 
operations. And, finally, it is deprived of 
the authority it ought to have by the com- 
mon knowledge that it is soon to go out of 
existence. 

Writing to Chairman CELLER of the House 
Judiciary Committee earlier this month, 
President Kennedy urged an indefinite ex- 
tension of the Commission, suggesting al- 
ternatively that if permanent extension is not 
now feasible, a 4-, 5- or 6-year exten- 
sion would be highly desirable. “The con- 
structive potential of this agency cannot be 
fully realized,” the President said, “if its 
ability to move in long-range fashion is 
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hampered by the uncertainties of its contin- 
ued existence.” 

The validity of this can hardly be ques- 
tioned and the truth is that long-term ex- 
tension of the agency is opposed only by 
those who do not want it to exist at all. We 
hope this valuable watchdog will be let off 
the leash. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, last May 
the Department of Justice, over the 
signature of Byron R. White, Deputy 
Attorney General, wrote to the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EastLanD], chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the Senate, a letter in which it was 
stated, on behalf of the Department, that 
the Department of Justice recommended 
the enactment of bills, then pending in 
the Committee on the Judiciary, which 
would indefinitely extend the Civil 
Rights Commission. I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of the letter may be 
printed in the ReEcorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

May 29, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: This is in response to your 
request for the views of the Department of 
Justice concerning the identical bills, S. 483 
and S. 1257, “to indefinitely extend the Civil 
Rights Commission.” 

The Civil Rights Commission was created 
by the Civil Rights Act of 1957. At that time 
Congress provided that the Commission 
should expire 60 days after submitting its 
final report and recommendations to the 
President and to the Congress not later than 
September 9, 1959. The 86th Congress, in its 
act of September 28, 1959, extended the life 
of the Commission for 2 additional years. 
It is therefore due to expire not later than 
this coming November. 

Apart from the Commission there is no 
Federal executive agency charged with a con- 
tinuing responsibility for gathering informa- 
tion calculated to assist in the guaranteeing 
of the protection of constitutional rights. 
Its field of operation is exceptionally im- 
portant and extensive, and certainly deserv- 
ing of continuance on a permanent basis. 

Accordingly, the Department of Justice 
recommends the enactment of this legisla- 
tion. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report from the standpoint of the 
administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Byron R. WHITE, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Mr. CLARK. On August 7, 1961, the 
President of the United States wrote a 
letter to the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the House of Representatives, in 
which he stated: 

The Justice Department, on behalf of the 
administration, has previously gone on record 
in favor of an indefinite extension of the 
Commission, and this is our position now. 


I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter of the President of the United States 
to which I have referred may be printed 
in full in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AvucustT 7, 1961. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I want to express my 
appreciation for your leadership in the mat- 
ter of extending the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission. 

As you know, by existing law the Commis- 
sion is required to submit its final report on 
September 9, 1961, and to terminate all op- 
erations 60 days thereafter. I am pleased 
that you are bringing the issue of its exten- 
sion to the attention of the full House Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

The Justice Department, on behalf of the 
administration, has previously gone on rec- 
ord in favor of an indefinite extension of the 
Commission, and this is our position now. 
However, if in your judgment a permanent 
extension is not now feasible, a 4-, 5-, or 
6-year extension would be highly desirable. 
The constructive potential of this agency 
cannot be fully realized if its ability to move 
in long-range fashion is hampered by the 
uncertainties of its continued existence. 

Thank you again for your help in this as 
in other matters. 

Cordially, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Mr. CLARK. Earlier today I inserted 
in the Recorp a letter written to me on 
behalf of the President of the United 
States signed by Lawrence O’Brien, one 
of his executive assistants, reiterating 
that the President’s position had not 
changed and that the President now, 
as he did then, advocates making the 
Commission permanent. 

Mr. President, I close with this: If I 
am successful in obtaining recognition 
when the Mansfield-Dirksen amend- 
ment is called up for consideration to- 
morrow—perhaps I should say if it is 
called up for consideration tomorrow— 
I shall propose the first of a series of 
amendments. My first amendment is 
identified as ‘““8-21-61—C.”” I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of that 
amendment may be printed in the Rrec- 
orD in full at this point in my remarks, 
together with a summary of the provi- 
sions, to which I referred in my remarks 
this morning. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment and summary were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Strike out all of the language which ap- 
pears after the word “Provided,” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Civil Rights Act of 1957, as 
amended, is amended in the following 
respects: 

“(a) Section 101(b) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975(b)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(b) (1) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of seven members who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Not more 
than four of the members shall at any one 
time be of the same political party. The 
term of office of members appointed after 
the date of the enactment of this Act shall 
be three years except that (A) the term of 
office of two of the members, first so ap- 
pointed (as designated by the President at 
the time of their nomination) shall be one 
year and the term of office of two of the 
members first so appointed (as designated 
by the President at the time of their nomi- 
nation) shall be two years, and (B) any 
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member appointed to fill a vacancy occur- 
ring prior to the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed shall 
serve only for the remainder of such term. 

“*(2) The term of office of the members 
of the Commission first appointed after the 
date of the enactment of this Act shall com- 
mence on the day of the appointment of 
the last of such members, and the term of 
office of any member subsequently appointed 
(other than a member appointed to fill a 
vacancy) shall commence on the day fol- 
lowing the day on which the term of his 
predecessor expired. 

“*(3) The term of office of the members 
of the Commission holding office on the date 
of the enactment of this Act shall expire 
at the time of appointment of the last of 
the members first appointed after such 
date.’ 

“(b) Section 103(a) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975b(2)) is amended 
by striking out ‘$50 per day’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$75 per day.’ 

“(c) Subsection (a) of section 104 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975c) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“*(4) to serve as a national clearinghouse 
for civil rights information, and to provide 
advice and technical assistance to commu- 
nities, industries, or individuals, upon re- 
quest from such parties in respect to equal 
protection of the laws, including but not 
limited to the fields of voting, education, 
housing, employment, the use of public 
facilities, transportation, and the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

“*The Commission may, for such periods 
as it deems necessary, concentrate the per- 
formance of its duties to those specified in 
either paragraph (1), (2), (3), or (4) and 
may further concentrate the performance 
of its duties under any of such paragraphs 
to one or more aspects of the duties im- 
posed therein.’ 

“(d) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
104 of the Civil Rights Act of 1957, as amend- 
ed, are stricken, and the following subsec- 
tion shall be inserted in lieu thereof: 

“*(b) The Commission shall, not later 
than January 31 of each year, submit a re- 
port to the President and the Congress set- 
ting forth its activities and findings during 
the preceding year and its recommendations 
with respect thereto. The Commission may 
submit such other reports to the President 
and to the Congress at such times as the 
Commission and the President deem advis- 
able.’ 

“(e) (1) Section 105(a) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975d(a)) is amended 
by striking out in the last sentence thereof 
‘$50 per diem’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘$75 per diem’. 

“(2) Section 105(d) of such Act (42 US.C. 
1975d(d)) is amended by striking out ‘and 
members of advisory committees constituted 
pursuant to subsection (c) of this section’, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘members of advisory committees constituted 
pursuant to subsection (c) of this section, 
and consultants appointed under authority 
of section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 
(60 Stat. 810; 5 U.S.C. 55a), specifically des- 
ignated in writing by the Commission (but 
not exceeding twelve such consultants at 
any time)’. 

“(f) Section 105(c) of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957 (42 US.C. 1975a(c)) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “The Commission is authorized to 
reimburse, out of moneys appropriated under 
the authority of section 106, any advisory 
committee constituted by it pursuant to this 


tions approved by the Commission, and for 
eosts of using the mails incurred by ahy such 
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advisory committee in the performance of 
any such functions.’ 

“(g) Section 105(h) of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957, as added by section 401 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1960 (42 U.S.C. 1975d(h)), is 
amended by inserting after ‘each member of 
the Commission’ the following: ‘, and any 
Officer or employee of the Commission des- 
ignated by it,’. 

“(h) The foregoing amendments to the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957, other than the 
amendment in section (d) which shall go 
into effect on the date of enactment of this 
Act, shall become effective on the day of 
the appointment by the President of the last 
of the members of the Commission on Civil 
Rights first appointed after the date of the 
enactment of this Act.” 

SUMMARY OF CLARK AMENDMENT TO H.R. 7371 
RELATING TO THE CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


1. The Commission would be made perma- 
nent by eliminating the September 9, 1961, 
termination date in existing law. Thereafter 
the Commission would be required to file 
reports of its activities annually or more 
frequently at its own discretion or the dis- 
cretion of the President (sec. (d)). 

2. One member would be added to the 
Commission (making a total of seven mem- 
bers) and staggered 3-year terms would be 
provided (sec. (a)). 

3. The maximum compensation of Com- 
missioners and appointed consultants, not to 
exceed 12 in number at any time, would be 
increased from $50 to $75 per diem (secs. (b) 
and (e)). 

4. The Commission would be authorized in 
its discretion to reimburse State advisory 
committees for travel expenses, stenographic 
services, and subsistence incurred in the 
performance of Commission-approved func- 
tions (sec. (f)). 

5. Commission officers and employees spe- 
cifically designated by the Civil Rights Com- 
mission would be authorized, in addition to 
the Commissioners themselves, to administer 
oaths and take statements of witnesses (sec. 
(g) ). 

6. The Civil Rights Commission would be 
directed “to serve as a national clearing- 
house for civil rights information, and to 
provide advice and technical assistance to 
communities, industries, or individuals, upon 
request from such parties in respect to equal 
protection of the laws, including but not 
limited to the fields of voting, education, 
housing, employment, the use of public 
facilities, transportation, and the admin- 
istration of justice” (sec. (c)). 


Mr. CLARE. If the amendment is 
presented, no doubt it will be attacked 
by some of my colleagues on the ground 
that it is not germane to the Mansfield- 
Dirksen amendment. Under the rules 
of the Senate, I am informed by our 
able Parliamentarian, the question of 
germaneness will be decided immedi- 
ately, without debate and without a rul- 
ing by the Chair. I think it worthwhile, 
therefore, to take 1 minute to explain 
why it seems to me abundantly clear that 
the amendment is germane. 

The Mansfield-Dirksen amendment 
proposes to extend the life of the Com- 
mission by 2 years. My amendment 
deals with the Civil Rights Commission. 
It proposes to make its life permanent, 
and it proposes certain extensions of its 
authority, which are spelled out in the 
summary of the amendment which has 
been ordered printed in the Recorp. If 
Senators are seriously concerned with 
the question of germaneness, I ask them 
to read the Mansfield-Dirksen amend- 
ment, to read the proposed Clark amend- 
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ment, and to use their commonsense. 
I do not think it will be necessary then 
to make any further argument to the 
effect that this amendment is clearly 
germane. However, in the course of a 
relatively short service in this body—not 
yet 5 years—I have come to accept the 
sour with the sweet, victory with defeat, 
compromise usual. It may well be that 
despite the cogency of my arguments, 
the majority of the Senate will conclude 
either that the amendment is not ger- 
mane, or that the easiest way to get rid 
of it is to vote that it is not germane. 
In that event, of course, the amendment 
will fall. I hope it will not. If it is 
rejected—and again if I am able to 
obtain the floor—I shall propose en 
amendment which I think no Senator 
could possibly conclude was not ger- 
mane, and that is to change the Mans- 
field-Dirksen amendment by simply 
making the extension of time permanent 
instead of for only 2 years. 

Again one must be prepared for every 
eventuality. In what I hope is an un- 
likely event and even this modest amend- 
ment may be tabled, we will then come 
back with an amendment for an exten- 
sion for 6 years. If that amendment 
should fail, we will then propose an ex- 
tension of 4 years. 

My last word is this: I implore those 
conscientious Senators who read this 
Recorp to remember that we cannot 
sweep the civil rights problem under the 
rug by shutting our eyes and voting 
blindly for a series of motions to table, 
hoping that the problem will go away. 
I do not have the slightest doubt that 
if Senators were to exercise their own 
unimpeded judgment at a time other 
than at the end of August, an over- 
whelming majority of Senators would 
vote to make the Commission permanent. 

I urge Senators to vote to oppose the 
motion to table any of the amendments, 
and to vote that the first of my amend- 
ments is germane. Let them not fear 
that able Senators will then engage in a 
filibuster which will make it impossible 
for the Senate to conduct the public 
business which must be conducted before 
this body adjourns. I hold too high a 
regard for my good friends from south 
of the Mason-Dixon line to believe that 
they would conscientiously and delib- 
erately, for day after day and week after 
week, prevent the Senate from working 
its will, when a majority of its Members 
desires to terminate debate and vote, by 
keeping an indefinite filibuster going for 
so small a matter in the large spectrum 
of civil rights legislation as the question 
of whether the Civil Rights Commission 
should have its life extended permanent- 
ly, for 6 years, for 4 years, or for only 2 
years. I believe Senators who oppose the 
amendments are too deeply concerned 
with the welfare of the country to do a 
thing like that. I believe they will let 
the Senate vote on this question. 

I suggest, Mr. President, if I should 
happen to be wrong, a motion for cloture 
is always available. After all, we will 
not get to this question unless 67 Sena- 
tors vote to suspend the rules tomorrow 
afternoon, so that the Dirksen-Mansfield 
amendment can be brought before the 
Senate for consideration. 
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I ask each of the 67 or more Senators 
who will vote tomorrow to suspend the 
rules, to be prepared to vote for cloture 
if unlimited debate should develop, in the 
event a motion to table any one of the 
proposed amendments which I expect to 
bring to the floor tomorrow should fail. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, we 
are considering here today the question 
of whether or not the Senate should 
suspend the rule in order to take up a 
legislative amendment to an appropria- 
tion bill. The fact that the particular 
amendment proposed in this instance 
has to do with extending the life of the 
Commission on Civil Rights, and the 
fact that we are faced with the intro- 
duction of a number of other amend- 
ments dealing with so-called civil rights 
matters, constitute a very unfortunate 
circumstance in my opinion. I regret 
very much the necessity of once again 
focusing the attention of Senators and 
of the people of this great Republic upon 
the inherent evils lurking within the 
high sounding phraseology which has 
been characteristic of this type of leg- 
islation. We have been called upon to 
perform this task a number of times in 
recent years. Many of us had hoped 
that reason had finally become the dom- 
inant force in our thinking on these 
matters. Apparently this is not the 
case. I shall attempt to be as brief as 
the magnitude of the issues involved will 
permit. 

I have always tried to refrain from 
using the expression “I told you so.” It 
is not exactly pleasing to the ear of one’s 
associates. However, the temptation— 
indeed, the provocation—to resort to its 
use in this instance is almost more than 
I can withstand. 

Those of us who opposed the legisla- 
tion establishing this Civil Rights Com- 
mission did so primarily because of grave 
misgivings as to the usefulness of such 
acommission. It was our feeling then— 
and remains so today—that such a com- 
mission was, at best, an unnecessary 
adjunct to an already one-sided arsenal 
aimed at the southern region of this 
country. We felt then, as we do today, 
that the Commission would serve no 
purpose save to agitate and inflame the 
ever-worsening relations between the 
races. 

I am sorely tempted to say “We told 
you so” when it comes to evaluating the 
inept, though dangerously radical, per- 
formance of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. We would be no less than derelict 
in the performance of our duties as rep- 
resentatives of the taxpayers of this 
country should we fail to analyze and 
evaluate carefully the performance of 
this fledgling arm of the executive 
branch of the Government. It is essen- 
tial that we keep matters within their 
proper perspective in this as well as in 
all other matters, and that we not let 
political considerations prevent our tak- 
ing adequate time in this debate to de- 
termine whether the performance of this 
Commission really warrants a continu- 
ation of its existence. I am convinced 
that it does not. Let us look at the rec- 
ord of its activities. 
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I am impelled at this time to make 
reference to a recent report of the In- 
vestigations Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. I am 
frank to say that, in spite of my mis- 
givings about the agency in the begin- 
ning, I was surprised and shocked by 
the revelations contained in this report. 
The specific charges which were under 
investigation by the subcommittee, as re- 
ported in Senate Report No. 439, were 
these: First, that transcripts of the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission in executive 
sessions had been illegally or improperly 
destroyed; second, that the staff of the 
Commission had failed to conform to 
civil service requirements; third, that 
the Commission had caused security 
checks to be made with the FBI to de- 
termine reliability of Federal, State, and 
local officers and members of the clergy, 
contemplated as witnesses before the 
Commission. 

This report confirms that the staff of 
the Commission did, in fact, improperly 
or illegally destroy transcripts of the 
executive sessions of the Commission and 
that it did, in fact, cause security checks 
to be made on persons to be called as 
witnesses. To my mind, this is a most 
serious matter. These findings tend to 
confirm suspicion that the activities of 
the Commission have consisted primarily 
of a witch hunt. Tactics such as these 
are not customarily used by an agency 
whose purposes are legitimate. However, 
we do not have to rely upon the impli- 
cations of improper motives which are 
apparent in the activities of the Com- 
mission staff. The report made by the 
Commission in 1959 contains ample evi- 
dence to prove that this Commission is 
not an impartial factfinding agency. 
The report is replete with poorly con- 
cealed expressions of anti-Southern bias. 
Let me give you a few examples. In dis- 
cussing the qualifications and duties of 
boards of registrars in my State of Ala- 
bama, the Commission had this to say 
in its report: 

Members of boards of registrars are “con- 
stituted and declared to be judicial officers, 
to judicially determine if applicants to regis- 
ter have the qualifications” required. Boards 
of registrars are also authorized to make 
rules and regulations to expedite the regis- 
tration process, and such rules and regula- 
tions have the force and effect of law. 

But Alabama law prescribes no educational 
qualifications for registrars. To be eligible, 
it is only necessary that one be a resident 
and an elector of the county, be “reputable,” 
and not hold an elective public office. There 
is no continuing supervision of the hoards by 
the State, and each board applies the law 
according to its own interpretation and 
judgment without reference to the practices 
of other boards. 


I do not now argue over the state- 
ments of fact contained in this portion 
of the report. It is not what is said that 
reveals the feeling of contempt in which 
the author apparently holds my State; 
it is the way he says it, and the fact 
that, after all, what purpose did this 
portion of the report serve save that of 
attempting to cast reflection upon the 
good people of my State who serve upon 
our boards of registrars. The author 
states: “But Alabama law prescribes no 
educational qualifications for regis- 
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trars,” as if to say that this is contrary 
to the usual requirements in other States 
and with other officeholders. If it were 
called upon to evaluate the performance 
of my distinguished colleagues here in 
the Senate, I wonder if the Commission 
would find it necessary to make refer- 
ence to the fact that the Constitution of 
the United States prescribes no educa- 
tional qualifications for the office of U.S. 
Senator. 

The report says that it is “only nec- 
essary that a registrar be ‘reputable,’ ” 
as if being of good reputation is not a 
significant qualification for public office. 
I am not surprised, however, Mr. Presi- 
dent, by the low regard in which the 
Commission apparently holds “reputa- 
tion” as a qualification for positions of 
responsibility. In view of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendation that all of the 
States be required to allow felons the 
privilege of voting, and in view of its 
other recommendations, I am finding it 
increasingly difficult to become surprised 
by anything the Commission does. 

As was pointed out in this Chamber 
last week by my good friend and col- 
league, the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina [Senator Ervin], the ir- 
responsibility of this Commission is no- 
where more tragically revealed than in 
its recommendation that the Constitu- 
tion be amended so as to grant felons, 
incompetents and illiterates the absolute 
constitutional right to vote. As is so 
often the case with those who approach 
problems with closed minds, the Com- 
mission has proposed solutions which are 
not only ridiculous but impractical and 
dangerously radical. I do not believe 
that there are many taxpayers in this 
country who would favor the continued 
subsidization of a movement designed to 
secure the right of suffrage for traitors, 
murderers, and incompetents. 

Mr. President, an attack upon the 
State of Alabama is an attack upon me, 
and a reflection cast upon my State is 
a reflection cast upon me. And I am 
frank to admit that I resent the manner 
in which this Commission has attempted 
to castigate my State; just as you, Mr. 
President, would resent such action di- 
rected against your State; and I am sure 
that each of our colleagues would feel 
the same way. But Iam not alone in my 
conviction that this is no impartial fact- 
finding agency. The distinguished for- 
mer member of the Commission, the 
Honorable John 8. Battle, also a former 
Governor of the State of Virginia, had 
this to say regarding the 1959 report of 
the Commission: 

I must strongly disagree with the nature 
and tenor of the report. In my judgment it 
is not an impartial factual statement, such 
as I believe to have been the intent of Con- 
gress, but rather, in large part, an argument 
in advocacy of preconceived ideas in the field 
of race relations. 


I congratulate Governor Battle on his 
unwillingness to allow the prejudice and 
bias reflected in this report to go un- 
noticed. 

I am concerned, Mr. President, for the 
welfare of our Nation, when men who 
are reputed to be leading educators, find 
themselves disposed to malign an entire 
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section of the country. It is difficult for 
me to understand how such men can 
harbor prejudice toward the Southern 
part of our country. It is inconceivable 
that they would give expression to such 
feelings in the way in which they do in 
this report. There isno room in America 
at this crucial time, Mr. President, for 
dividing influences such as that which 
the Civil Rights Commission produces. 

To extend the life of this Commission 
will be more than just a useless expendi- 
ture of public funds. It will continue 
the existence of the most harmful and 
disruptive influence in our country to- 
day. 
I should like to go back and discuss 
further the shocking revelations con- 
tained in Senate Report No. 439. 

This report relates a most defiant 
attitude displayed by the staff of the 
Commission toward the Investigations 
Subcommittee. Not only did the staff 
question the authority of the subcom- 
mittee to investigate its activities but 
refused, in several instances, to cooper- 
ate with the investigation. After lis- 
tening with a great deal of patience dur- 
ing the last few years to reckless charges 
of a failure on the part of southern offi- 
cials to cooperate with the Commission, 
I find it difficult to refrain from calling 
to the attention of the Senate the atti- 
tude displayed by the Commission’s staff 
toward your committee. 

I should like to discuss some of the 
conclusions reached by the Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee in its report. The 
subcommittee concluded that the staff 
director of the Civil Rights Commission 
demonstrated a thorough lack of coop- 
eration with the subcommittee’s inquiry 
in the following particulars: 

He persistently questioned the author- 
ity of your subcommittee in the face of 
a communication directed to him by the 
chairman of the subcommittee formally 
advising him of the inquiry. Now, let us 
pause here for a moment for what I hope 
will be some useful reflection on this 
matter. We could seriously have ex- 
pected the activities of the Commission 
to consist of an impartial factfinding 
endeavor, in accordance with the intent 
of Congress, when these activities were 
directed by one who does not even recog- 
nize the authority of the Congress to 
inquire into the manner in which its 
intention is being carried out. How in 
the world can we expect an agency cre- 
ated by Congress to be responsive to leg- 
islative intent when the agency doesn’t 
recognize the authority of Congress to 
review its activities? But let us move 
on to some of the other ways in which 
the staff of the Commission revealed its 
contempt for Congress. 

The report of the subcommittee shows 
that members of the staff of the Com- 
mission were advised that, if they did 
not wish to cooperate with the subcom- 
mittee and furnish the subcommittee 
with signed statements, no action would 
be taken against them. According to 
the report, this resulted in several staff 
members of the Commission refusing to 
execute signed statements. The report 
concludes: 

This advice was tantamount to a 
_—e to subordinates not to cooper- 
ate. 
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It was further revealed in this report 
that the Commission’s staff director re- 
fused to permit the review of certain 
financial records of the Commission, and 
that he refused to make available to the 
subcommittee the names of some 26 
prominent Federal, State, and local offi- 
cials and clergymen, whose names had 
been checked by the Commission in con- 
nection with their appearance as wit- 
nesses before the Commission. In fact, 
in his initial testimony before the sub- 
committee, it is reported that he en- 
deavored to mislead the subcommittee 
by maintaining that Federal officials and 
clergymen had not been given any secu- 
rity name check. We find in these ac- 
tions of the Commission staff an appar- 
ent contempt for a subcommittee of the 
Senate. It would be difficult to find a 
more compelling reason to justify a dis- 
continuance of the Commission’s activi- 
ties. 

It is unfortunate, I believe, that debate 
upon the issue now before us is, in large 
part, a repetition of the debate upon this 
same issue 2 years ago. This is neces- 
sary because the record of the perform- 
ance of the Commission was largely es- 
tablished more than 2 years ago. It is 
almost as if the Commission, being aware 
of the vulnerability of its position as 
exposed by that record, had deliberately 
refrained from providing further evi- 
dence of the harmful influence of its 
endeavor. 

In the area of voting rights, its rec- 
ommendations for Federal contro] of 
voter qualifications are not only uncon- 
stitutional but would certainly open the 
door to ultimate absolute control by the 
Federal Government of all elective proc- 
esses throughout the land. This would 
be true in the States of Illinois, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania as 
well as in my State of Alabama. 

As has been referred to many times, 
the Commission has advocated that a law 
be enacted whereby when nine people in 
a political subdivision of a State feel 
that they have not been registered to 
vote soon enough, without specifying 
when or under what circumstances the 
application shall be made, the President 
of the United States shall have the au- 
thority to appoint a so-called temporary 
registrar to register persons to vote in 
Federal elections and to continue in that 
office so long as the President shall de- 
sire. The radically dangerous features 
of this proposal, and the irresponsibility 
of its promotion, are not diminished by 
whatever slight resemblance it might 
bear to the Federal referee provision of 
the so-called Civil Rights Act of 1960, 
which was passed over my objection and 
that of a number of our distinguished 
colleagues. 

The proposal made by the Commission 
is in direct conflict with the Constitution 
of the United States. That the States 
have long been held to have broad power 
to determine the conditions under which 
the right of suffrage may be exercised 
should be well known to the members of 
the Commission. It certainly is well 


known to this Senate—Lassiter v. 
North Hampton County Board of Elec- 
tions (360 U.S. 45; Pope v. Williams (193 
621, 633); Mason v. Missouri (179, U.S. 
38, 335). 
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Article I, section 2, of the Federal Con- 
stitution, in its provision for the election 
of the House of Representatives, and the 
17th amendment in its provision for the 
election of Senators, provide that offi- 
cials shall be chosen “by the people.” 
Each provision goes on to state that “the 
electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State 
legislature.” 

Moreover, the right to vote “refers to 
the right to vote as established by the 
laws and constitution of the State’— 
McPherson v. Blacker (146 U.S. 1, 39). 

The members of this Commission 
would be well advised to read the case 
of Pope v. Williams (193 U.S. 621, 632), 
wherein the court stated: 

The privilege to vote in any State is not 
given by the Federal Constitution, or by 
any of its amendments. It is not a privilege 
springing from citizenship of the United 
States. It may not be refused on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, but it does not follow from mere cit- 
izenship of the United States. In other 
words, the privilege to vote in a State is 
within the jurisdiction of the State itself, 
to be exercised as the State may direct, and 
upon such terms as to it may seem proper, 
provided, of course, no discrimination is 
made between individuals in violation of the 
Federal Constitution. 


Notwithstanding the clear wording 
and intent of the Federal Constitution, 
as uniformly interpreted by the courts, 
this Commission would have the Con- 
gress turn over to the Federal Govern- 
ment the process of registering voters in 
the various States for Federal elections. 
It seeks to undermine the entire fabric 
of our system of government and asks 
this Congress to violate deliberately the 
Constitution. 

It is no mere happenstance that the 
conduct of elections has been left to the 
States rather than vested in the Federal 
Government. The importance of this 
doctrine has been stressed by the Su- 
preme Court in innumerable cases. It 
is well expressed in Guinn v. United 
States (238 U.S. 347). There the Su- 
preme Court characterized the power of 
the State governments over suffrage as 
one “which has belonged to those gov- 
ernments from the beginning and with- 
out the possession of which power the 
whole fabric upon which the division of 
State and National authority under the 
Constitution and the organization of 
both governments rest would be without 
support and both the authority of the 
Nation and the State would fall to the 
ground.” 

These are strong words, and were not 
lightly spoken. The power of the States 
over suffrage, which must include the 
power to register voters, is undoubtedly, 
as the Supreme Court stated it was, basic 
to the foundations of our Government. 

The majority of these Commissioners 
ask us to destroy our system of Govern- 
ment and, in effect, to turn the matter 
of voter registration over to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. No one could 
have imagined that even this Commis- 
sion would have made such a proposal. 
To call it devastating, is to use under- 
statement. For this proposal would al- 
low nine temporarily frustrated appli- 
cants for registration to undermine the 
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plenary power which the Constitution 
has accorded the States over all elec- 
tions, State and Federal. 

These Commissioners tell us_ the 
Founding Fathers were wrong; that the 
Supreme Court has been wrong through- 
out our history in holding that the ple- 
nary powers of State governments over 
the suffrage was essential to the con- 
tinued existence of both State and Na- 
tional authority under the Constitution; 
and that this Congress should overturn 
it all and allow complete Presidential 
control over the election machinery of 
the various States in Federal elections at 
the behest of nine frustrated applicants. 

The key to this unconstitutional and 
revolutionary proposal, and perhaps to 
other proposals as well, is found in the 
statement of Commissioner Johnson: 

The public interest is not best served if 
private citizens and organizations are left 
to vindicate constitutional rights of national 
significance through litigation in the Federal 
courts. The development of public law 
should not be left primarily to private liti- 
gation (Commission report, p. 190). 


This astounding statement is at war 
with the entire constitutional develop- 
ment of a nation which has been a model 
for freedom throughout the world. As I 
have said before, I do not know what this 
Commissioner means by “constitutional 
rights of national sifinificance.” For me, 
all constitutional rights are of national 
significance and transcendent impor- 
tance. I cannot—and I am sure the 
Members of this Senate cannot—pick and 
choose among the various rights safe- 
guarded by our Constitution, and say 
that some are important and others are 
not, and that some are of national sig- 
nificance and others are not. 

Moreover, the entire body of our con- 
stitutionai law has, as a matter of 
constitutional requirement, developed 
through the medium of private litigation 
in the courts. This is how our public 
law—insofar as it is constitutional law— 
has emerged. And this must be so be- 
cause article ITI, section 2, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States confers juris- 
diction upon the Supreme Court and the 
lower Federal courts where there is a real 
and substantial case or controversy be- 
tween parties to a lawsuit—Aetna Life 
Insurance Company v. Haworth (300 U.S. 
227); Muskrat v. United States (219 U.S. 
346); and many other cases. 

This is hornbook law, known to law- 
yers and laymen alike. It is the very 
essence of the great common law heritage 
which has come to us from England. 
And it has served throughout our history 
as a Pole Star which has guided the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the myriad of cases in which it has de- 
cided “constitutional rights of national 
significance.” 

It is difficult to believe that this Com- 
mission seriously asks this Congress de- 
liberately to violate the Constitution of 
the United States because the constitu- 
tional requirements for orderly adjudica- 
tion of disputes in the courts, the Com- 
mission says, is inadequate. I believe 
that the constitutional rights of our citi- 
zens are best safeguarded under our Con- 
stitution as it has emerged throughout 
its long existence. And I say that a 
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Commission which seeks to overturn the 
fundamental basis of our Government 
should not be continued. 

Let us end forthwith this abortive at- 
tempt to subvert our Constitution. 

Mr. President, another recommenda- 
tion made by three of the six Commis- 
sioners, could be equally as disastrous, 
and provides yet another basis upon 
which the extinction of the Commission 
is impelled. 

I refer to the proposal which advocates 
a constitutional amendment fixing the 
qualifications for voting in Federal elec- 
tions, and thereby taking from the States 
a power which has existed since the 
founding of this Nation. The proposed 
amendment is as follows: 

SecTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State or by any person for any cause except 
inability to meet State age or length-of- 
residence requirements uniformly applied to 
all persons within the State, or legal con- 
finement at the time of registration or elec- 
tion. This right to vote shall include the 
right to register or otherwise qualify to vote 
and to have one’s vote counted. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have the power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation. 


In our constitutional democracy, the 
ultimate repository of power is in the 
people. This power is exercised at the 
ballot boxes. It is there that the people 
decide whether their governments— 
State and Federal—have so conducted 
themselves as to be worthy of contin- 
uance in office. 

Equally important, our Government 
is founded upon a system of checks and 
balances. Inherent in this system is the 
principle that State governments and 
the National Government—in a Federal 
system—shall balance one another, and 
check excessive exercises of power. 

It is precisely because of the awesome 
enormity of the ultimate power at the 
ballot box that our Founding Fathers, 
even in Federal elections, conferred 
upon the States the power and authority 
to impose qualifications upon voters. 
Of course, these powers are subject to 
restrictions imposed by other provisions 
in the Federal Constitution. 

Analysts of our Federal system have 
recognized that this diffusion of power 
over the qualifications for voters in 
Federal elections was a keystone in the 
great constitutional democracy which 
we have built. It is part of the genius 
of the Federal system. 

The Supreme Court, too, has recog- 
nized this basic principle of our con- 
stitutional democracy. In Guinn v. 
United States (238 U.S. 347, 362), the 
Court said: 

The 15th amendment does not take away 
from the State governments in a general 
sense the power over suffrage which has 
belonged to those governments from the 
beginning and without the possession of 
which power the whole fabric upon which 
the division of State and national author- 
ity under the Constitution and the organi- 
zation of both governments rest would be 
without support and both the authority of 
the Nation and the State would fall to the 
ground. 
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Moreover, the Supreme Court there 
said: 

Thus the authority over suffrage which 
the States possess and the limitation which 
the amendment imposes are coordinate and 
one may not destroy the other without 
bringing about the destruction of both. 


This proposed amendment would pro- 
duce the awesome result which the Su- 
preme Court foresaw in the Guinn case. 
Apparently, the proponents of this pro- 
posal would risk the destruction of both 
the authority of the Nation and the 
States. And they propose to do so in 
the name of preserving civil rights. 

And what is the stated reason for this 
invitation to disaster? It is the objec- 
tion of these Commissioners to literacy 
tests imposed in order to determine 
whether prospective voters are qualified 
to vote. 

According to my information, 19 States 
now impose such tests. Five—Arizona, 
California, Delaware, Maine, and Mas- 
sachusetts—require that a voter be re- 
quired to read a section of the State or 
Federal Constitution and write his own 
name. Five—Alabama, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, and South 
Carolina—require that an elector be able 
to read and write a section of the State 
or Federal Constitution. Two States— 
New York and Oregon—require that the 
voter be able to read and write English. 
Wyoming and Connecticut require that a 
voter read a constitutional provision in 
English, and Virginia requires that the 
voting application be written in the ap- 
plicant’s hand before the registrar and 
without aid, suggestion, or memoran- 
dum. Washington requires that a voter 
be able to read and speak the English 
language. Georgia insists that a voter 
be able to read intelligibly and write legi- 
bly a section of the State or Federal 
Constitution. Louisiana and Mississippi 
have similar requirements. 

These States, representing numerically 
more than a third of the Union and a 
cross section of the entire Nation, have 
seen fit to require this minimum in lit- 
eracy and understanding as a prerequi- 
site for exercising the precious privilege 
of voting. Have they trampled upon the 
civil rights of their citizens in so doing? 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States as recently as June 8, 1959, thinks 
not. In Lassiter v. North Hampton 
County Board of Elections (360 U.S. 45), 
the Court upheld the literacy tests im- 
posed by the State of North Carolina. It 
commented that the States have wide 
scope for exercise of their jurisdiction to 
determine who may vote, in State and 
Federal elections. 

It commented—360 U.S. 52: 

[I]n our society where newspapers, pe- 
riodicals, books, and other printed matter 
canvass and debate campaign issues, a State 
might conclude that only those who are lit- 
erate should exercise the franchise. 


In the earlier Guinn case (238 US. 
347, 366), the Court dismissed sum- 
marily the contention against the pro- 
priety of literacy tests. It said: 

No time need be spent on the question 
of the validity of the literacy test consid- 
ered alone since as we have seen, its estab- 
lishment was but the exercise by the State 
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of a lawful power vested in it not subject 
to our supervision, and indeed, its validity 
is admitted. 


Moreover, the present Supreme Court 
in the Lassiter case rejected the notion, 
put forward by the proposals in the re- 
port of this Civil Rights Commission, 
that literacy tests and similar qualifica- 
tions for voting, undermined the civil 
rights of our citizens. The Court said 
of such tests: 

That seems to us to be one fair way of 
determining whether a person is literate, 
not a calculated scheme to lay springes for 
the citizen. Certainly we cannot condemn 
it on its face as a device unrelated to the 
desire of North Carolina to raise the stand- 
ards for people of all races who cast the 
ballot. 


The proposal of this Commission re- 
garding a constitutional amendment to 
strip the States of their powers to set 
voter qualifications in Federal elections 
demeans the high purpose of the States 
which have attempted to elevate the in- 
telligence and understanding of their 
electorates. It has refused to recognize 
“while the right of suffrage is estab- 
lished and guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion it is subject to the imposition of 
State standards which are not discrimi- 
natory and which do not contravene 
any restriction that Congress, acting 
pursuant to its constitutional powers 
has imposed’”—Lassiter v. North Hamp- 
ton Board of Elections (360 U.S. 45, 
51). 

These Commissioners have rejected 
the long-established fabric cf our con- 
stitutional union. Compare this revo- 
lutionary proposal with the traditional 
philosophy of our system of voting as ex- 
pounded in Pope v. Williams (193 U.S. 
621, 632): 

The privilege to vote in any State is not 
given by the Federal Constitution, or by any 
of its amendments. It is not a privilege 
springing from citizenship of the United 
States. It may not be refused on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, but it does not follow from mere citi- 
zenship of the United States. In other words, 
the privilege to vote in a State is within the 
jurisdiction of the State itself, to be ex- 
ercised as the State may direct, and upon 
such terms as to it may seem proper, pro- 
vided, of course, no discrimination is made 
between individuals in violation of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 


Such patent disregard for the basic 
concepts of our Government is more than 
reason enough for the termination forth- 
with of the existence of this Commis- 
sion. This proposal disregards the very 
foundation of a Federal system of gov- 
ernment. It impugns the motives of 
19 States who have prescribed what the 
Supreme Court has characterized as fair 
methods of raising the standards of all 
people who cast the ballot. 

Moreover, the proposal exhibits a com- 
plete inability to comprehend the func- 
tion of a constitution itself as the or- 
ganic law of our Nation. The brevity of 
our Constitution, and its vigor and 
strength, have been universally praised. 
It is not really so important what these 
Commissioners feel about literacy tests. 
What is of overriding importance is their 
willingness to seek to amend the Con- 
stitution because they do not approve of 
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this method of determining who shall 
vote. I would remind these Commis- 
sioners, in the waning hours of their ex- 
istence, that our great Chief Justice John 
Marshall once said: 

“It is a constitution we are expound- 
ing”—McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat., 
316. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, and in 
the opinion of many of my distinguished 
colleagues, the recommendation of the 
Commission in the field of voting rights 
strikes at the heart of this great Re- 
public. To extend the life of this agency 
is to expand its activities and its influ- 
ences. God help us if the result is to 
lend credence to this type of recommen- 
dation. 

And what about the field of educa- 
tion? The recommendation of the Com- 
mission in this area is no less irrespon- 
sible. The Commission recommends that 
the Federal Government, by Executive 
order, take action to assure that all 
funds provided under the various pro- 
grams of Federal assistance to higher 
education are disbursed only to those 
institutions which adopt enrollment 
practices dictated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In other words, they would 
give to an agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment the power to determine whether 
or not such an institution conforms to 
their notion of what is or is not dis- 
crimination in enrollment, and such 
agency would have the power to penal- 
ize these institutions by withholding 
much-needed funds. In its report, the 
Commission followed this irresponsible 
recommendation with a statement in op- 
position to Federal control of the admin- 
istration, curriculums, or personnel of 
these institutions of higher learning. It 
is difficult for me to imagine a more 
onerous form of Federal control than 
that which would result from the power 
to dictate who might enroll in an insti- 
tution of higher learning and who might 
not enroll in such an institution. The 
recommendations made by the Commis- 
sion in this instance would penalize in- 
stitutions, both white and Negro, and 
would doubtless result in catastrophe for 
our system of higher education in Amer- 
ica. This is aptly pointed out in Com- 
missioner Rankin’s statement in the re- 
port. He stated: 

This recommendation if put into effect in 
an immediate and drastic fashion would be 
interpreted by many citizens as a punitive 
measure. I am interested in the promotion 
of sound compliance with the Constitution, 
not the imposition of penalties. 


Mr. President, we have seen Federal 
aid to education defeated in Congress 
year in and year out solely because of 
the injection of so-called civil rights in- 
to the matter. The wisdom of divorcing 
such controversial and emotional issues 
from consideration of matters of grave 
importance to the Nation’s well-being 
was confirmed by the Senate earlier this 
year. During the debate on the School 
Assistance Act this year, quite a number 
of my distinguished colleagues, included 
among whom was the senior Senator 
from New York, recognized the folly of 
mixing the so-called civil rights issues 
with programs of Federal aid to educa- 
tion. The fact that the Civil Rights Com- 
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mission would recommend a course of 
action which the combined judgment of 
this body, settled upon after painful 
years of frustration and defeat, has de- 
termined to be unwise, is just another 
example of the inability of the Commis- 
sion to deal effectively with these prob- 
lems. Are we now to extend the life of 
a vindictive, wasteful agency whose pur- 
pose it is to revive the error of such a 
course of action? 

Mr. President, not only can I see no 
useful purpose to be served by this Com- 
mission, but I see an ever-worsening re- 
lationship between the races if its con- 
tinued existence is allowed. In the 
interest of racial progress, I urge that we 
remove this thorn of irresponsible agita- 
tion from the side of those who are sin- 
cerely interested in the welfare of all 
peoples. 

Mr. President, my attention has been 
called to a news story which appeared in 
the May 31, 1961, issue of the Birming- 
ham Post-Herald which indicates yet 
another basis upon which we should de- 
cline to continue the existence of the 
Civil Rights Commission. According to 
this account, the Commission spent a 
considerable amount of time and effort 
compiling a report on the progress which 
had been made in the field of racial rela- 
tions, both before and after the errone- 
ous 1954 decision of the Supreme Court 
in the school segregation cases. One of 
the members of the Commission was said 
to favor publication of such a report in 
order to answer the oft-leveled criticism 
that the Commission had been too much 
concerned with what had not been done 
in this field. The report is said to have 
shown the progress which had been 
made before civil rights agitation be- 
came a major fact of American life and 
would provide a basis upon which a com- 
parison might be drawn between the rel- 
ative progress made before and after the 
1954 decision. The report was written 
and rewritten and was ready for publica- 
tion on about August 1, 1960, but, ac- 
cording to this news item, one of the 
members of the Commission objected to 
its publication, and it has never been 
published. 

Mr. President, here again we see fur- 
ther evidence of the fact that this agency 
is not an impartial factfinding body. I 
happen to know that tremendous prog- 
ress had been made in the field of racial 
relations long before civil rights agita- 
tion became a major fact of American 
life. I think it is indeed regrettable 
that a report such as that described in 
this news article has not been published. 
If prepared objectively and without par- 
tiality and bias, I am confident that the 
Members of the Senate would gain a new 
appreciation of the real tragedy which 
resulted from the erroneous 1954 deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court and subse- 
quent events of a like nature. 

In my opinion the Commission would 
do well to substitute this unpublished 
report for what I understand will be 
subject matter of its forthcoming report. 
According to a news item which came 
to my attention recently, the report 
which the Commission will file in the 
near future is expected to go into mat- 
ters which are far beyond the scope of 
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the authority granted to the Commis- 


sion. If this news report is correct, then 
it should be readily apparent to any 
reasonable mind that the Commission 
is about to embark—if it has not al- 
ready—upon a program which will in- 
volve prying into the private affairs of 
persons engaged in every phase of our 
society. It is reported that the Com- 
mission has investigated—and I quote 
from the article which appeared in the 
August 22 issue of the Washington 
Evening Star—‘race discrimination by 
unions and the ‘unwritten rules’ that 
segregate northern cities’ neighborhoods 
and schools.” 

It is also stated that the Commission’s 
recommendations will deal with job dis- 
crimination in and out of Government. 

Let us pause for a moment to remind 
ourselves of the authority granted the 
Commission in the so-called Civil Rights 
Act of 1957. According to the act, the 
Commission was directed by Congress to 
do the following things: 

1. Investigate allegations in writing under 
oath or affirmation that certain citizens of 
the United States are being deprived of their 
right to vote and have that vote counted by 
reason of their color, race, religion, or na- 
tional origin; which writing, under oath or 
affirmation, shall set forth the facts upon 
which such belief or beliefs are based; 

2. Study and collect information concern- 
ing legal developments constituting a denial 
of equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution; and 

3. Appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to equal 
protection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion, 


The Commission has acknowledged in 
its 1959 report that such was its author- 
ity. Indeed, they went to quite some 
lengths to assure us that this was the 
extent of their authority. Such being 
the case, wherein do they find author- 
ity to pry into the affairs of labor or- 
ganizations? Wherein do they find au- 
thority to address themselves to the 
unwritten rules which influence the life 
of our communities? Wherein do they 
find authority to make recommendations 
concerning the business practices of em- 
ployers outside the Government? 

I am frank to say that, here again, I 
find myself sorely tempted to say “We 
told you so’’; for those of us who opposed 
the adoption of the legislation creating 
this Commission warned our colleagues 
from other sections of the country time 
and time again of the danger that such 
an agency—though created as an instru- 
ment to malign and penalize the South— 
would one day expand its activities in 
such a way as to pry into and interfere 
with the rights of all the States of the 
Union and to harass private individuals 
and businesses throughout the land. 
That this Commission would presume to 
exercise powers so far in excess of its 
authority, is conclusive proof that Amer- 
ica is not safe so long as it remains with- 
in the framework of our Government. 

CONCLUSION 


In my opinion, we are now presented 
with an opportunity to accomplish 
something truly constructive. By re- 
fusing to suspend the rules and thereby 
rejecting the effort being made to ex- 
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tend the life of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, we can discontinue a wasteful 
expenditure of public funds and remove 
from the American scene some degree of 
the agitation affecting relations between 
the races. The Civil Rights Commission 
is but a merchant of discord in a market 
where harmony is in rather short sup- 
ply. Following the law of supply and 
demand, desire for harmony in the mar- 
ket of racial relations should be exceed- 
ingly high. Let us express this desire 
in our votes upon the issue that is be- 
fore us. Let us retire this merchant of 
discord from the marketplace. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
have been in the past, and I am today, 
solidly opposed to the suspension of rules 
in the U.S. Senate. 

The proposal to extend the life of the 
Commission has been before my sub- 
committee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. It was to be considered by 
the full committee at the very time that 
this question is being discussed on the 
floor of the Senate. In other words, it 
is taking out of the hands of the Judi- 
ciary Committec its proper functions in 
the Senate. 

We have appropriate committees in 
the Senate to give due and adequate 
consideration to any and all proposals 
coming to this body prior to their con- 
sideration on the floor of the Senate. 
The committee procedure in the Senate 
is a great protection for the people 
against rash action by the Senate. In 
addition to the committee procedure in 
the Senate, we have our other rules 
which establish a time-proven traffic 
control system over proposed legislation 
and other business of the Senate. 

The U.S. Senate should never suspend 
these rules. It is a bad practice and 
sets a bad example to the rest of our 
Nation. When we suspend the rules in 
the Senate we are acting like children 
who demand exceptions to every rule to 
satisfy their fancy of the moment. We 
do not suspend our traffic rules, and we 
do not suspend the rules of life. When 
the U.S. Senate suspends its rules for 
the purpose of shotgun legislating, we 
create discord and establish a condition 
for prevalent confusion. 

There is no secret to the purpose be- 
hind the suspension of rules. Propo- 
nents of suspending the rules desire to 
force legislation upon the Senate in this 
instance to extend the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission without proper hear- 
ings and without the benefit of informa- 
tion which is vitally needed by the Sen- 
ate in acting on such an important 
matter. 

That information is available in our 
committee. We have discussed this 
matter. In my opinion the full com- 
mittee is about to act on the matter, 
after the subcommittee has acted. I 
think it is wrong. 

When the Civil Rights Commission 
was first created, advocates did not de- 
clare that they were seeking to establish 
a permanent, new arm of the Federal 
Government. I opposed the Commis- 
sion’s creation, and I opposed its sub- 
sequent continuation, and I stand here 
today opposing suspension of the rules 
because I do not think the Civil Rights 
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Commission should be continued in ex- 
istence. 

It is a sad truth that the Civil Rights 
Commission has fomented trouble and 
strife and butted its nose into business 
outside the realm for which Congress 
established it. The fact of the matter is, 
the Civil Rights Commission in its 
studies and probes into the lives of 
Americans has publicized all that is con- 
troversial. When it uncovered progress 
and harmony among the people in some 
of the fields in which the Commission 
delved, such information was suppressed 
and, in some instances, destroyed. 

The former staff director of the Civil 
Rights Commission, Mr. Gordon Tif- 
fany, has already been criticized in a 
Senate Government Operations Com- 
mittee investigation for poor administra- 
tion of the Civil Rights Commission and 
for destroying records which were the 
property of the U.S. Government and 
the people of the United States. 

Since this matter has been mentioned, 
I wish to tell the Senate that they did 
not come before our subcommittee. It 
so happens that the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CARLSON] and I are the ones, 
according to law, who must grant per- 
mission to destroy papers of various de- 
partments of the Government. They did 
not get permission from us to destroy 
those papers. 

In fact, the former staff director of 
the Civil Rights Commission admitted 
he had destroyed certain records. I 
shall discuss further in my address some 
of the details regarding destruction or 
disappearance of records in the Civil 
Rights Commission. 

For the moment, I shall digress back 
to 1959 when we were considering this 
very issue of whether or not to extend 
the life of the Civil Rights Commission. 
At that time I pointed out certain dis- 
crepancies existing in the report which 
was then filed by the Commission. I 
believe it is apropos for me to review at 
this time some of the remarks J made 
in 1959 in order to lay the groundwork 
for additional statements I shall make 
today. At that time I said: 

In considering the issue of whether or not 
to extend the life of the Commission on 
Civil Rights, I cannot help but wonder if 
the proponents of such a move have pon- 
dered the fact that the Commission has 
made its study, printed its hearings, reached 
its conclusions, made its recommendations, 
anc, therefore, has no more business to 
conduct. 


If the Senators will read the report 
made at that time, they will note the 
recommendations made for the future 
of the Commission. 

I continue to quote from my state- 
ment in 1959: 

There is no recommendation under the 
sun that this or any future Commission, to 
my knowledge, could possibly make that 
has not already been made, except perhaps 
to abolish State boundaries, State govern- 
ments, and State elections. I seriously 
doubt if the most arch federalists of our 
Nation’s history could come up with any 
group of proposals that would ever be more 
far-reaching, more unconstitutional in na- 
ture, and more prejudiced than those found 
in the final report of the existing—for not 
too long, I hope—Civil Rights Commission. 
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Therefore, I cannot understand why Con- 
gress, or even the Commission itself, would 
want to prolong the life of the Commission. 
It would only be a waste of money, time, 
and energy to duplicate the same prejudiced, 
unconstitutional, and unreasonable pre- 
conceived ideas on how to run the country 
which have already been expressed by the 
present Commission. 

The Civil Rights Commission, by its own 
admission, and as we can find in the statutes 
under which it was created, was expressly 
set up to do the following: 

1. Investigate allegations in writing under 
oath or affirmation that certain citizens of 
the United States are being deprived of their 
right to vote and have that vote counted by 
reason of their color, race, religion, or na- 
tional origin; which writing, under oath or 
affirmation, shall set forth the facts upon 
which such belief or beliefs are based; 

2. Study and collect information concern- 
ing legal developments constituting a denial 
of equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution; and 

$8. Appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to equal 
protection of the laws under the Constitution. 

The Commission was further instructed 
to submit to the President and the Congress 
a report of its activities, of its findings, and 
to make recommendations not later than 
September 9 of this year. 

In my opinion the Commission on Civil 
Rights has not confined its duties to the 
limits provided by the statute under which 
it was created. The most obvious, glaring 
violation of its authority was the making 
of so-called proposals which supplemented 
its so-called recommendations. 

Members of the Senate are not so foolish 
as to accept anything a minority of the Com- 
mission had to say to be a “proposal” by the 
entire Commission, even though some of the 
liberal press may be inclined to do so. The 
staff which prepared this report has con- 
fused the facts and confused the recom- 
mendations and so-called proposals until the 
average person, at first glance, would think 
everything appearing in the report was a 
unanimous agreement by the Commission, or 
at least by a majority of the Commission. 

This report, as I charged earlier, is a 
hodgepodge of conclusions derived from 
preconceived ideas based primarily on 
imagination and very little on fact. There 
are separate statements, supplementary 
statements, proposals, recommendations, 
general statements, and minority state- 
ments. When we in the Congress dissent 
with the opinion of a majority of a com- 
mittee or subcommittee, we submit what we 
call a minority report containing minority 
views. There is always a separate and dis- 
tinct difference between the two, and on 
many occasions the minority and majority 
reports appear under separate covers to avoid 
confusion. The full report of the Commis- 
sion contains 683 pages. In addition, to 
confuse things, it has issued an “abridg- 
ment” of the report which contains 201 pages. 
To further confuse the issue, the Commis- 
sion published what is called “excerpts” 
containing approximately 38 or 40 pages 
from the full report. 

I chc-ge that the report, the abridgment 
of the report, and even the excerpts from 
the report were prepared so as to confuse 
anyone reading them and to lead them to 
believe that every conclusion or recom- 
mendation contained in them was something 
of a unanimous nature, or something which 
carried the opinion of the Commission as a 
whole. 

Mr. President, for example, on page 534 
of the full report we find a section entitled 
“Findings and Recommendations—Housing: 
The Problem.” 

For two pages we are greeted with broad, 
general, trite phrases regarding hand-me- 
down clothing, leftovers of others’ food, 
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secondhand housing, etc., and then are 
greeted by a statement entitled “Findings.” 
These findings are followed by another sec- 
tion entitled “Recommendation No. 1.” 
Then we find some more findings after which 
we run into recommendations 2 and 3. 
Then we have more findings and recommen- 
dation No. 4, and more findings, and rec- 
ommendation No. 5; and more findings, and 
recommendation No. 6. 

At the end of recommendation No. 6, the 
reader of this document would have con- 
cluded that these were unanimous findings 
and recommendations of the whole Commis- 
sion, or, at the very least, a majority of the 
Commission. However, if one reads on fur- 
ther, one finds what is entitled “Supplement 
Statement on Housing,” by Vice Chairman 
Storey and Commissioners Battle and 
Carlton. 

There are only six members of the Com- 
mission; therefore, the first six findings and 
recommendations obviously could not be 
the recommendations and findings of all six 
members of the Commission, but only of 
three, and, therefore, these six so-called rec- 
ommendations are as much a minority or 
supplement statement on housing as is the 
statement by Vice Chairman Storey and 
Commissioners Battle and Carlton. 


In other words, Mr. President, the 
Commission was divided. But in view 
of the present membership of the Com- 
mission, there will no longer be a divided 
Commission. It was made very plain 
that the present Commission will not be 
unbiased. Instead, this time all the 
Commissioners will be biased; all of 
them will believe that something wrong 
has been done, and will go to look for 
wrongdoing. Of course, when one de- 
cides in advance that something wrong 
has been done, and then goes to find 
out about it, he will find wrongdoing, 
just as one who decides in advance that 
something good has been done will, upon 
investigation, find that some good things 
have been done. 

I read further from my remarks on the 
occasion referred to: 

Then we find another supplement state- 
ment on housing by Commissioners Hes- 
burgh and Johnson. Nowhere in the report 
is it stated that the first six recommen- 
dations and findings are those of the 
majority of the Commission, the full Com- 
mission, or only the three Commissioners 
who did not submit supplement statements. 
It could be that even some of those who 
did not submit supplement statements did 
not conclude and find what was in the first 
six recommendations and _ conclusions. 
They could be the recommendations and 
conclusions of the staff members who wrote 
the report, for all I know. 

So it goes in nearly every section of the 
three documents I have mentioned. In fact, 
the pages of the excerpts from the report 
of the Commission on Civil Rights do not 
correspond with the full report of the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, and, therefore, dou- 
ble the effort necessary to sift out fact from 
fancy, truth from opinion, and reality from 
conjecture. 

My general observation of these reports 
is that they are all a part of a systematic 
effort to mount confusion upon confusion. 


Those remarks were made 2 years ago 
on a similar occasion. Nothing has oc- 
curred in the meantime to cause me 
to change my mind. On the con- 
trary, many things have happened to 
strengthen my belief that the Commis- 
sion is ill conceived and ill founded, and 
does nothing but harm those it seeks to 
serve. 
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As I pointed out earlier, the staff direc- 
tor of the Civil Rights Commission who 
prepared the report, and who subse- 
quently resigned under pressure, was 
himself accused by an _ investigatory 
subcommittee of destroying records con- 
trary to law. 

I should like to refer to the report 
which was filed by the Committee on 
Government Operations, headed by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLet- 
LAN]. It was submitted on June 21 of 
this year. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the REcorp 
an excerpt from that report, beginning 
on page 8 and ending on page 9. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 439) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


IV. DESTRUCTION OF COMMISSION RECORDS 


In November of 1958, the Commission on 
Civil Rights, according to Mr. Tiffany, de- 
cided that it would be in their best interest 
to have minutes of the executive meetings 
of said Commission taken by a reporting 
firm. Prior to that time this was not done. 
Minutes were prepared from the transcripts, 
which minutes were formally adopted by the 
Commission. 

Mr. Tiffany testified that the original ver- 
batim transcripts were then destroyed be- 
cause the minutes were retained as the only 
officially recognized record of the proceed- 
ings. Mr. Tiffany testified that the tran- 
scripts of the minutes were not regarded as 
“records” but as “working papers.” Tiffany 
assumed responsibility for the destruction 
of the transcripts, claiming that he had 
probably been influenced in his handling of 
this matter because of his background in the 
law. He pointed out, for example, that “in 
the town meetings back home the record 
is the minutes kept by the town clerk, and 
you do not go behind the record.” At the 
same time, he admitted under questioning 
that verbatim transcripts are not main- 
tained in any of his town meetings. 

Mr. Tiffany admitted that he had not 
sought any legal advice from anyone con- 
cerning the propriety of the destruction of 
the transcripts. He admitted that he was 
not aware of the necessity of obtaining 
clearance pursuant to the provision of title 
44, United States Code, section 368, from 
the Administrator of the GSA before dis- 
posing of records in the custody of the 
Commission which were not needed in the 
transaction of their current business. 


V. FAILURE TO CONFORM TO CIVIL SERVICE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Because of various allegations received, the 
subcommittee asked the Civil Service Com- 
mission to make a study to ascertain if the 
Commission on Civil Rights was acting prop- 
erly under civil service requirements. The 
Civil Service Commission submitted a re- 
port to the subcommittee, copies of which 
were sent to the Commission on Civil Rights, 
which listed corrective action required to be 
taken by the Commission on Civil Rights. 
Civil Service found that no performance rat- 
ing plan had ever been submitted to that 
agency, resulting in the Commission on Civil 
Rights being prohibited from issuing any 
efficiency reports of any of its employees. 
Mr. Tiffany testified that from the incep- 
tion of the Commission on Civil Rights until 
the date of the report by the Civil Service 
Commission, no efficiency reports had been 
issued by the Commission. The Civil Service 
Commission also ascertained that positions 
originally established to carry out the work 
of the Commission on Civil Rights were gen- 
erally adequately described and appropriately 
classified, but it was apparent that subse- 
quent changes in the organization and in 
assignments were not reflected in position 
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descriptions. It found that despite a re- 
quirement in existence since January 1, 1959, 
requiring executive agencies to make pro- 
motions in accordance with a plan meeting 
the objectives of the Federal merit promo- 
tion program, no such plan existed and pro- 
motions had been made without Civil 
Service approval. It also found that appoint- 
ments of experts as consultants were not 
being submitted to the Civil Service Com- 
mission for approval prior to hiring. 

Mr. Tiffany admitted he had never been 
in contact with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. He testified he had relied on an in- 
dividual, who was an employee of GSA and 
who was thoroughly familiar with civil serv- 
ice procedures, to handle the requirements 
for the Commission. He said the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights had undertaken to com- 
ply with the corrective measures submitted 
by the Civil Service Commission. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Since that investi- 
gation was conducted, this staff director 
has resigned. Although he is no longer 
in a position to create unrest and bring 
about great discredit to various groups 
and races in diverse sections of our 
country, the fact still remains that this 
Official tended to blast the recommenda- 
tions and reports of the Civil Rights 
Commission. 

It would stand to reason, even to the 
arch supporters of extending the life of 
the Civil Rights Commission, that be- 
fore we enact legislation to do this, we 
should have proper hearings and in- 
vestigation into the Civil Rights Com- 
mission’s activities both prior to and 
after the resignation of Mr. Tiffany. 

Furthermore, we should consider what 
work the Commission has left undone 
and what its findings have been in the 
past. I know that in my State it was 
found that no one was refused an op- 
portunity to register to vote if he de- 
sired to register to vote. I think that is 
absolutely true in South Carolina. At 
no time did I receive any complaint from 
any person in my State; neither have I 
heard that the attorney general or the 
secretary of state of our State was 
told by anyone that he was refused the 
right to register to vote. That being so, 
why is such a commission needed? 

If the Congress is going to insist upon 
continuing the life of this Commission, 
which has been repugnant and obnoxious 
to many of the people of our country, 
then the Congress should study the act 
under which it has been created in the 
first place. The Congress needs to make 
appropriate changes in the law to not 
only confine the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion to its so-called appropriate field, but 
to prevent the Commission from repeat- 
ing what happened when Mr. Tiffany 
was staff director. 

What actually happened was that the 
rabid supporters of integration and 
meddling in the racial affairs of the peo- 
ple of the various States, railroaded 
through the Congress a Civil Rights 
Commission, paying little regard to the 
rules under which the Commission would 
operate. It was like giving a blank check 
to unproven and untried people to delve 
into a vast area which reaches down into 
the very basics of the life of everyone in 
this country. 

The need for complete hearings and a 
broad investigation into the past activ- 
ities of the Civil Rights Commission is an 
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absolute necessity. If the Congress re- 
news the life of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion without such an investigation, then 
it will be derelict in its duty and will be 
giving license to these people for further 
abuses. 

I have always felt—and I have always 
made known my feelings on the floor of 
the Senate—that one of the last things 
this country needs is a Civil Rights Com- 
mission which stirs up isolated instances 
of racial discrimination which in them- 
selves only cause additional such 
instances. 

If I thought that a Civil Rights Com- 
mission could actually bring harmony 
between the races, I certainly would 
support such a body; but it has been 
my experience and the experience of 
the majority of my constituents that 
such a body serves only to create strife. 
We in the South and in my native State 
of South Carolina have had much ex- 
perience in the field of human relations. 
We take a back seat to no one when it 
comes to developing harmonious rela- 
tionships between separate races living 
in peace. 

From the very beginning of this idea 
of a Federal commission to try to create 
harmony between people of our various 
States, I have opposed with true sin- 
cerity the idea that such a commission 
would ever be a success. All we have 
created in this Commission, and all we 
have accomplished with the expendi- 
ture of large amounts of money and the 
talents of many competent people has 
been publication of facts already known 
to those of us who have worked for 
years to solve inadequacies in our human 
relations. In addition, there are many 
facts regarding progress and harmony 
among our people that have been sup- 
pressed or ignored. 

Mr. President, I opposed the creation 
of the Civil Rights Commission from its 
very inception. I opposed its extension 
in 1959. I have seen nothing since that 
time to cause me to think this body 
can make a contribution in the field of 
racial relations. On the contrary, I have 
seen many people made bitter by piece- 
meal revelations, distorted facts and fig- 
ures, and sly insinuations such as I 
pointed out in my 1959 address. 

In addition, there came to my atten- 
tion as recently as June 1, 1961, a news- 
paper report which caused me to have 
sincere misgivings about the true objec- 
tives of the members of the Commission 
themselves. 

Mr. President, on June 8, 1961, I in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, at 
pages 9919 and 9920, and called to the 
attention of the Senate, a newspaper ar- 
ticle appearing in the News & Courier of 
Charleston, S.C., on June 1, 1961, by Spe- 
cial Correspondent Roulhac Hamilton. 

This article, under a Washington by- 
line, charged that objections of a lone 
Negro member caused the Civil Rights 
Commission to suppress an Official re- 
port showing substantial Negro progress 
toward full citizenship in the South and 
elsewhere before enactment of the civil 
rights laws of 1957 and 1960. The arti- 
cle stated that the report was published 
at the direction of the full Commission, 
and that after the Commission staff had 
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compiled heavily documented evidence 
of Negro advances without help of the 
recent laws, the Commission voted to 
suppress the report. 

The article further stated that the 
suppression of this report resulted from 
the objections of George M. Johnson, the 
Commission’s only Negro member at the 
time the report was pending. Of course, 
Commissioner Johnson, at the time the 
article to which I refer was published, 
was no longer a member of the Commis- 
sion. However, I want it plainly under- 
stood that Commissioner Johnson was 
an active member of the Commission 
when the report which was allegedly 
suppressed was being considered. 

The article identified George M. John- 
son as a Howard University law pro- 
fessor and a legal aid to the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, serving on the Commission 
as an interim appointee of President 
Eisenhower. The article charged that 
the five white members of the Commis- 
sion knuckled under to the NAACP 
spokesman’s belief that it would be un- 
wise to publish a report showing signifi- 
cant Negro gains, particularly in the 
South, prior to the 1957 rights law. 

In conclusion, the article stated that 
by August 1 of last year, that is, 1960, 
the report “Civil Rights, 1960, a Progress 
Report,” was ready to show in some 75 
pages where advancement had been made 
in the Federal Government, State gov- 
ernments, and city governments by the 
Negro, and much of the documentation 
was provided. 

The report allegedly dealt primarily 
with the South, but found that through 
the Nation one of the most notable 
marks of progress has been the ever-in- 
creasing participation of Negroes and 
members of other minority groups in 
the processes of government. The arti- 
cle stated that the report showed in some 
detail that one of the most significant 
facts in the progress of the Negro in 
exercise of his political rights was the 
increasing number of Negroes elected to 
public office at various levels in the 
South. 

The article identified its authority 
merely as “sources within the Commis- 
sion’s staff,’’ and further stated that this 
favorable report of the South’s progress 
may have been the reason for the ob- 
jections of Commissioner Johnson, and 
presumably the NAACP, to publication 
of the report. The section appeared to 
provide solid evidence that political 
rights are not denied southern Negroes 
when they choose to exercise them. 

While to this date the Commission has 
never come forward with this report, 
neither has the Commission denied the 
existence of such a proposed report. At- 
tempts by members of my staff to ferret 
out from the Commission the true facts 
in this matter have been to no avail. 

Before Congress even considers ex- 
tending the life of this Commission, we 
should get these facts and we should 
bring to the surface the good things and 
the harmony and the progress of our 
people which have been suppressed by 
this Commission. If a bureaucrat in this 
Commission finds out that there is more 
harmony, peace, and progress among the 
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people than was suspected to be in exist- 
ence when the Commission was created, 
then, in order to continue their jobs and 
their positions of authority, it would be 
a@ natural course to suppress such facts, 
bringing to the public eye only the con- 
troversies and bad points, thereby paint- 
ing the picture of need for continuation 
of the Commission and the jobs of the 
bureaucrats making these reports. It 
is not the natural vent of man to recom- 
mend the abolition of his own job, and 
such is the case we have before us now. 
Only thorough hearings and an investi- 
gation can bring the truth up front where 
it belongs. 

Mr. President, those who would sus- 
pend the rules, thereby suspending the 
committee procedures of the Senate, 
would do so perhaps sincerely to expedite 
the legislation to perpetuate the Civil 
Rights Commission, but, unwittingly, 
they are furthering the cause of preju- 
dice, hatred, and unrest. 

A commission of any type set up as a 
factfinding body should certainly divulge 
such heartening progress in the racial 
relations of any section of our country 
so that we may have adequate knowledge 
on which to make even more progress. 

As we move down this thorny road, 
however, to deliberately suppress such in- 
formation merely because it is favorable 
to a section of the country, or because it 
is not politically popular to give credit 
for knowing how to solve racial problems, 
is to frustrate the very purposes for 
which the Commission was created. 

I repeat that I. opposed the creation 
of the Civil Rights Commission. I was 
appalled by the distortions and slanted 
view taken in its first report. I could not, 
for the life of me, understand why an 
evenly divided Commission would allow 
a staff director to write a report in such 
@ manner as to make it appear that all 
the answers to our problems in the racial 
field were in the hands of half the mem- 
bers of the Commission, while the other 
half, taking an opposite viewpoint, were 
erroneously considered to be a minority. 

I was not surprised, but I was con- 
cerned by this action. Subsequently I 
was not surprised by the resignation of 
the staff director, after an investigation 
into the way in which he conducted the 
Commission, and the subsequent revela- 
tion that the Commission had been de- 
stroying records which it should have 
kept, while clamoring for laws enforcing 
State agencies, registrars, boards of reg- 
istrations, and so forth, to keep records 
under penalty of Federal indictment if 
they did not. They seemed to favor a 
one-sided law. 

Mr. President, I think these are reasons 
enough—that is, the wonderful progress 
made by the South and the betterment of 
the lives of all her citizens; the sorry per- 
formance and inadequacies of the Civil 
Rights Commission to deal with any of 
the problems it is supposed to solve; the 
slanted report put out by employees of 
the Commission; the large expenditures 
of public funds which could be better 
spent in thousands of other ways; the 
suppression of information which is not 
only valuable for the use of our people in 
this country, but also would go far to 
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counteract adverse publicity and isolated 
instances of discrimination received from 
the oversea press. 

Mr. President, these are my reasons, as 
well as because I know from a lifetime 
spent in politics that in South Carolina 
a qualified voter wishing to register, re- 
gardless of his race or his creed, is en- 
couraged to register. This is not merely 
my personal belief, but is borne out by the 
fact that the former Republican Attor- 
ney General, after a comprehensive in- 
vestigation in several counties in South 
Carolina where voter discrimination was 
allegedly practiced, was unable to ob- 
tain any proof of such discrimination. 

I served as Governor of South Caro- 
lina for two terms. No individual ever 
came to my office to complain of not 
being allowed to register or to vote. 

I believe, as I have always believed, 
that in the field of human relations we 
should leave it to the people themselves 
to solve their differences, and should 
never try to interfere by legislative de- 
cree and certainly not by Federal legis- 
lative decree. Because I believe such is 
the proper course for us to pursue in this 
difficult field, I plead with my colleagues 
to vote with me against extending the 
life of the Civil Rights Commission. 

I further plead with my colleagues, if 
they do not find it possible to go that 
step with me and vote against the exten- 
sion of the life of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, to at least agree to limit the 
extension to 2 years. I believe if Sena- 
tors will watch the actions of the Com- 
mission during the 2 years, the next time 
a request for extension of its life comes 
before the Senate they will vote as I 
shall vote, not to extend the life of the 
Commission. 

I do not favor extending the life of the 
Commission, because I do not think it 
would serve a good purpose. I should 
prefer not to have the life of the Com- 
mission extended at all. I make the 
prediction to Senators that if the Con- 
gress agrees to extend the life of the 
Commission 2 years, it will be harder to 
pass such a provision the next time than 
this time, especially if Senators study 
the record of the Commission, to see 
what little good, if any, is done with all 
of the money spent, as well as the fric- 
tion the Commission stirs up in the 
United States. 

In closing I would like to include in my 
remarks a quotation from the late Sen- 
ator James A. Reed of Missouri, who 
served from 1911 to 1929, when he was 
speaking in opposition to a move to im- 
pose cloture on the Senate. One of the 
contentions of the advocates of cloture 
was that it was necessary in order to 
speed up public business. In reply, Sen- 
ator Reed said: 

What we need to do is to stop passing 
laws. We have enough laws now to govern 
the world for the next 10,000 years. 


That remark was made in the 1920’s. 
If the late Senator Reed were alive to- 
day, instead of saying ‘10,000 years,” 
he might say “20,000 years.” 

I continue to read his remarks: 

Every crank who has a foolish notion that 
he would like to impose upon everybody else 
hastens to some legislative body and de- 
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mands that it be graven upon the statutes. 
Every fanatic who wants to control his 
neighbor’s conduct is here or at some other 
legislative body demanding that a law be 
passed to regulate that neighbor’s conduct. 


I think that statement by the late Sen- 
ator Reed fits in well today, when the 
Congress is asked to legislate an exten- 
sion of the life of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, the effect of which would be to 
attempt to force some States to do what 
others wish them to do. Itis an attempt 
to harness the states, so to speak, with 
laws of the Federal Government which 
would compel them to toe the mark. 

Iam against a further continuance of 
the life of the Commission, and I wish 
to have everybody know it, because I 
think it would serve no good purpose, 
but would bring about a great deal of 
friction throughout the Nation. 





AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERV- 
ICE TO MEET DURING SESSION OF 
THE SENATE TOMORROW 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have 
checked with the leadership on both the 
majority and minority sides and have 
been advised that if the Senator from 
South Carolina were willing to ask un- 
animous consent that the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service meeting 
which is already scheduled for tomorrow 
may take place, the consent would be 
granted. I hope that the esteemed 
chairman of the committee will make 
the request. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I in- 
tended to make that request at the close 
of my remarks on the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. I wish it to be known also by 
Senators who are not in the Chamber 
at the moment that the meeting will take 
place at 10:30 o’clock instead of at 10 
o’clock, due to the fact that the Senate 
will convene at 9 o’clock. That will give 
us time to come to the Chamber and get 
the lay of the ground before the com- 
mittee meeting begins. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service may be permitted to 
meet tomorrow while the Senate is in 
session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). Is there objection? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, is the Senator 
from Nebraska correctly informed that 
there will be a limitation upon the busi- 
ness to be transacted; that the business 
will be limited to the confirmation of the 
nominations of postmasters and to the 
proposal to increase postal rates, which 
the President requests so frequently? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. My understanding 
is that we have a substantial agenda. I 
do not know whether the subject of 
postal rates will come up, but between 
150 and 160 nominations of postmasters 
are ready to be reported. 

Mr. CLARK. As I understand, the 
committee also has for consideration 
some proposed legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Proposed Ilegisla- 
tion relating to supergrades and several 
other very important items. 
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Mr.CLARK. Also the committee must 
determine whether to ask for a confer- 
ence with the House on a bill to which 
the House has not agreed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is correct. 
There are a number of items which the 
committee must consider. 

Mr. HRUSKA. There are other items 
on the agenda besides the nominations 
of postmasters and the proposal to in- 
crease postal rates. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. There is a question 
whether the subject of the postal rate 
increase will be discussed. I do not think 
the committee will have time to take up 
any postal bill tomorrow. 

There is a further reason why we shall 
probably not consider a postal bill to- 
morrow. We have not had any hear- 
ings at all yet, so probably it will first be 
necessary to have hearings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the request is granted. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I wished to make the 
observation because the President has 
been requesting a favorable report on a 
bill to increase postal rates. However, 
the committee is not ready to report such 
a bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. For the Senator’s 
information, I believe a postal rate in- 
crease bill is a revenue bill. That is my 
position, and has been for the past 10 
years. When the Republicans were in 
charge of the committee, they took that 
position; when the Democrats were in 
charge of the committee, they also took 
that position. The House has a bill and 
has been trying to get it out of its com- 
mittee for the last 6 weeks. The com- 
mittee met today but postponed until a 
week from ‘Thursday the question 
whether to take up the bill. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is it the opinion of 
the Senator from South Carolina that 
the House should act first? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The House should 
act first. That is a revenue measure. 
But as soon as the House acts, the Sen- 
ate will begin to consider the measure. 

Mr. CLARK. I concur in the view of 
the chairman that the House should act 
first; but the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. MONnNRONEY] and some other mem- 
bers of the committee believe that we 
should prepare to act, if the House takes 
action, by holdings hearings on the Sen- 
ate side. I do not know whether we will 
prevail or not. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That will be de- 
cided later. 





A FRESH LOOK AT THE 49TH STATE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
fair appraisal of Alaska, two and a half 
years after statehood, is found in the 
September 4 issue of U.S. News & 
World Report. It is written by K. M. 
Chrysler, of that magazine’s staff. It 
presents a far more accurate picture than 
the article on Alaska which appeared 
some weeks ago in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, whose errors were exposed and cor- 
rected both by Gov. William A. Egan and 
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by my senatorial colleague [Mr. BartT- 
LETT]. 

The essence of Mr. Chrysler’s well- 
balanced presentation, with its weighing 
of assets and liabilities, of realities, and 
hopes, is that Alaskans have cheerfully 
accepted the arduous challenges posed by 
statehood and are bravely facing its 
problems. 

Quite rightly, the author points out: 

They take pride in the encouraging start 
they have made. 


And they are happy not merely in a 
growing sense of accomplishment, but 
because they live in a region of un- 
matched natural beauty and bounty, of 
unequaled spaciousness and correspond- 
ing freedom, and of unlimited opportu- 
nity for men and women imbued with the 
pioneer spirit. 

What are the ingredients of that 
pioneer spirit? It is compounded of 
courage, adaptability, inventiveness, per- 
severance, good nature, and good neigh- 
borliness. ‘This spirit, so well exhibited 
by most Alaskans, is destined to make 
“the last frontier” increasingly a part 
of “the New Frontier” so inspiringly 
visioned by President Kennedy for all 
America. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from U.S. News & World Report en- 
titled “A Fresh Look at the 49th State 
and How It’s Making Out,” be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


A FresH LOOK AT THE 49TH STATE AND How 
It’s MAKING OUT 


(Statehood hasn’t been a magic cure-all 
for everything in the vast, rugged, potentially 
rich region that is Alaska. Enthusiastic 
Alaskans are the first to admit it. But most 
of them wouldn’t trade places with anybody 
on the “outside.” You see why in this dis- 
patch from the new State by K. M. Chrysler 
of the international staff of U.S. News & 
World Report.) 

JUNEAU.—In Alaska today, 244 years after 
it became the 49th State, the first blush of 
statehood is fading. Boom talk has quieted 
down. There are more people than there 
are jobs. 

Alaskans’ faith in their future remains 
unshaken, but there is a growing realization 
that it will take years of hard work and a 
lot of money from the outside to tame the 
raw wilderness. 

This is the conclusion : « reach after a 
4-week, 4,000-mile journey back and forth 
across the new State. 

From the fjord country of Ketchikan in 
the panuandle to Barrow on the icegirt arc- 
tic slope, Alaskans are struggling to over- 
come the handicaps common to a frontier: 
tiny population, inadequate transportation, 
high costs, limited industry and a shortage 
of capital. Statehood has worked no magic; 
Alaska is as rich in problems as it is in 
promise. 

The economy is weak and unemployment 
is high. The State still is uneasily depend- 
ent upon Federal spending on defense for 
prosperity. Fishing, the old mainstay, seems 
to be chronically depressed, despite recent 
improvement. 

Timber products face stiff competition at 
home and abroad. The oil and gas industry 
is in its infancy. Tourism has just begun 
to grow. 

“Alaska is beset by problems as awesome 
as its geography,” remarked Gov. William A. 
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Egan—not glumly, but with seeming confi- 
dence that they can and will be solved. 

Some problems are the new headaches of 
self-government. Others are old familiar 
ailments: harsh climate, rugged terrain, re- 
moteness. There are no easy answers to any 
of them, but pessimism over present diffi- 
culties is offset by optimism about the fu- 
ture. 

YOU CAN DO ANYTHING 


“Alaska is the greatest place in the world,” 
claims Jim Kirby, a construction camp con- 
tractor. “You can do anything you’re big 
enough to do here. It’s the only country I 
know where a man $9,000 in debt can go 
into business and pay Uncle Sam $4,400 in 
income taxes the same year.” 

Such enthusiasm is common. A lukewarm 
citizen of Alaska is a rarity. 

The living is not easy in the 49th State, 
but newcomers continue to pour in by car, 
truck, plane, and boat, Population has gone 
up 75 percent in the past 10 years, a rate of 
growth exceeded only by Florida and Nevada. 

Even so—and including 66,000 servicemen 
and their families—there are still only 226,- 
000 men, women, and children in the whole 
State. That’s not quite as many as live in 
Wichita, Kans. 

Anchorage, the largest city, has a popula- 
tion of 44,237, as recorded by the 1960 census. 
The second largest community, Fairbanks, 
has 13,311. Over all, there are only 2 people 
for every 5 square miles in Alaska. 

Each month, an average of 2,500 inquiries 
pour in from would-be settlers. Each is 
warned to beware of false hopes, and advised 
to have a job nailed down, or at least to 
make a personal inspection trip before pull- 
ing up stakes at home. 

Unskilled and semiskilled labor is not 
needed. Most trade unions are filled to 
capacity. The demand is for engineers, tech- 
nicians, nurses, social workers, stenographers 
and people with the money and talent to 
start businesses of their own. 

“If you hit Alaska cold, without job pros- 
pects, you’d better have at least $500 in cash 
and return fare for each and every one in 
the family,” recommends a Labor Depart- 
ment official. “It takes plenty to stay alive.” 


HIGH PRICES? YES 


Nearly everything in Alaska costs more 
than it does in the 48 older States. Depend- 
ing on where you settle, living costs are 19 
to 48 percent higher than they are in 
Seattle. 

For example, fresh water sells for 244 cents 
a gallon in Nome. A grease job for an auto 
runs $3.50 in Palmer. Eggs are often $1.19 
a dozen in Fairbanks, cucumbers 49 cents 
each in Juneau. 

“You never really get used to the prices,” 
said a mother of eight. “The first month 
you’re here you just look at things. The 
second month you pick them up. By the 
third month you’re past caring and start 
buying—but you never get used to those 
price tags.” 

“It cost us $800 just to buy clothes for 
ourselves and our two daughters when we 
moved up here from Arizona,” said a service- 
man’s wife. 

Housing costs often are double and triple 
those “outside.” A modest two-bedroom 
bungalow in a new Juneau subdivision sells 
for $23,875. An Anchorage contractor esti- 
mates $80,000 to duplicate a house priced 
at $30,000 in California. The owner of an 
average size home in Fairbanks finds his 
costs for heat, electricity, water, and tele- 
phone come to $102 a month. 

HIGH WAGES? YES 

Wages are higher in Alaska, too. The 
average weekly paychecks in one recent 
month were $240 in construction, $186 in 
mining, $142 in lumbering. But even with 
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per capita incomes 23 percent above the na- 
tional average, most Alaskans freely admit 
that their standard of living takes a beating 
in some ways. 

What, then, is the big attraction? What 
lures the newcomers? Talk with them and 
you get many answers. 

Life up here contrasts sharply with what 
most of them left behind. It’s more casual, 
informal and carefree. The local costume 
called the “Alaskan tuxedo” is a windbreaker 
and slacks. 

Alaska is a dreamland for outdoorsmen, 
with superb hunting, fishing, and boating 
often just a few minutes away. 

On the other hand, the climate can be ex- 
treme, with temperatures ranging from 76 
degrees below zero to 100 degrees above. 
Another disadvantage: Distances between 
communities are great and travel can be very 
difficult. 

“The airplane is the only way you can get 
any place in this country,” says Dick Down- 
ing, the commissioner of public works, in 
explaining that Alaska has more airstrips 
than any other State. Many people own their 
own planes and treat them as “outsiders” 
treat a private automobile. 

The isolation is particularly unpleasant for 
women, but trips “outside” are infrequent 
because of the expense. 

“It would cost us a small fortune to fly 
south on a visit—$700 one way—and it isn’t 
worth it,” said a waitress in Petersburg. 
“And you couldn’t pay me to move back 
south,” she added. 

A barber in Juneau agreed. “I like it here. 
I’ll never go back. Why, last week I got home 
from work early, walked four blocks to the 
channel and caught six beautiful trout in an 
hour.” 

“This country has been good to me,” said 
Jim Pinkerton, a Ketchikan fish buyer. “I 
drive a Cadillac, live in a $50,000 home. Be- 
tween us, my wife and I make $25,000 a 
year—and we work from 7 a.m. until mid- 
night every day, 7 days a week. You want 
to know the secret? Keep busy.” 

Treasure hunt. Plenty of living room, 
challenges posed by an underdeveloped coun- 
try, opportunities to participate in that de- 
velopment—to most Alaskans these factors 
more than compensate for drawbacks and 
hardships. 

They are convinced the raw materials of 
vast wealth lie in their giant State that 
sprawls over 586,400 square miles and across 
four time zones, from Canada in the east to 
within 55 miles of the Russian mainland. 

It is the biggest State in the Union. Two 
Texases or almost four Californias would fit 
neatly inside its borders. Alaska is far big- 
ger than the three Scandinavian countries 
which share the same northern latitudes, yet 
it has less than one-seventieth of the people. 

Locked in its towering mountains, deep 
valleys and bleak tundra is a fabulous treas- 
ure of natural resources, the bulk of them 
untouched. 

“We know the wealth is there. Our big- 
gest problem is finding out exactly where it 
is,” said Phil Holdsworth, the commissioner 
of natural resources. 

The hunt is now on. Under terms of 
statehood, Alaska can claim title to more 
than 105 million acres of Federal real es- 
tate—the largest land grant ever made to 
a State. 

Picking the choicest portions is a delicate 
job. The foundations of Alaska’s future are 
involved in those crucial decisions. One offi- 
cial estimates that, within 5 years, sales and 
leases of timber, oil, gas, and land alone, will 
provide 35 percent of all State revenues. 
So far, the scramble for this natural wealth 
has barely begun. 


BUILDING BLOCKS 


The timber industry, concentrated in the 
southeast, can utilize only half the potential 
annual cut, despite the addition of two new 
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multimillion-dollar pulp mills in 1954 and 
1960. Larger, but more scattered, stands of 
timber in the interior are virtually un- 
touched. 

Although fortunes in gold have been taken 
out since the turn of the century, most of 
Alaska’s mineral wealth still awaits discov- 
ery and exploitation. 

Today, the stage is being set for a come- 
back in fishing. New conservation measures 
have been taken to strengthen salmon runs, 
now only a third of their former size, and 
new products such as the Alaska king crab 
are boosting incomes. 

Another potential is tourism. Alaska’s 
scenery and recreational opportunities are 
tremendous. Accommodations and facili- 
ties are in short supply. But once this prob- 
lem is licked, the tourist business is expected 
to boom. 

The hottest economic prospects these days, 
however, are in oil and natural gas. At least 
$200 million have been spent on exploration 
and development since 1957. 

Although Alaska does not yet qualify as a 
first-class oil region, pipelines feed out of 
both the oil and gas fields now in production 
on the Kenai Peninsula, southwest of An- 
chorage, and there are plans to build an oil 
refinery. 

GROWING PAINS 

While the pace of expansion is slowly 
quickening, statehood has not triggered any 
spectacular outburst of activity. 

The Federal Government still is the big- 
gest employer in the State. Federal spend- 
ing, an average of $400 million annually in 
recent years, still accounts for 40 percent of 
all income in Alaska. Removal of this eco- 
nomic prop at this stage would mean catas- 
trophe. 

The 49th State undoubtedly could become 
more self-sufficient faster and could speed 
up resource development if it were not for 
the braking effect of high costs. For exam- 
ple, one oilman estimates that his industry’s 
costs here are twice the costs in California. 

There are a number of reasons why costs 
are high, all linked in a circle of cause and 
effect. Practically everything Alaska needs 
must be shipped in from distant points. 
Since the State produces so little, many 
freight carriers return empty. Result: crip- 
pling transportation charges, often compli- 
cated by discriminatory freight rates. 

These charges, and the rising wage rates 
they help create, make it more difficult to 
develop or do business in Alaska. Experts 
say the merry-go-round of high costs won’t 
stop until better transportation and cheap 
power are provided to attract investment 
capital. 

BREAKTHROUGH? 


Today, there are hints and hopes that help 
may be on the way. 

Proposals are before Congress to develop 
hydroelectric power in Alaska, where less 
than one-fourth of 1 percent of a 19-million- 
kilowatt potential has been harnessed. 

One Federal plan involves building the 
biggest dam in the world across the Yukon 
River 100 miles northeast of Fairbanks, It 
would cost more than a billion dollars and 
generate up to 5 million kilowatts of power 
at less than 3 mills per kilowatt-hour—at 5 
percent of present electricity prices in the 
Fairbanks area. 

Federal help may prove a boon to trans- 
portation, too. Alaska has only 470 miles of 
railroad and 4,250 miles of road. A 5-year 
program is now underway to expand the 
highway system, with the Federal Govern- 
ment supplying 95 cents of every dollar spent 
on new mileage. A State-financed $18 
million ferry system, to begin operations 
next year, will tie in isolated panhandle com- 
munities. 

In addition, Congress is pondering a 
$328 million plan for a new rail and road 
system to link Alaska more closely with the 
“outside” States. 
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Bankers in Fairbanks and Anchorage re- 
port that the probability of cheaper power 
and better transportation already is arous- 
ing interest in Alaska from out-of-State in- 
vestors. Lack of long-term investment capi- 
tal in the past has been one of the things 
holding back the State. 


REVIEW AND FORECAST 

As Alaskans review the past 2% years, they 
take pride in the encouraging start made to 
justify their new status. 

With statehood have come new responsi- 
bilities, new challenges, new opportunities— 
and new problems. 

There is no doubt here about the riches 
in this North American frontier, and no lack 
of faith among Alaskans in their ability to 
develop a mighty State. But sourdoughs 
and newcomers alike agree: The wilderness 
is not going to be pushed back without a 
struggle. 





COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Upon request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Government Operations was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
tomorrow, August 30, 1961. 





THE CHALLENGE OF COMMUNIST 
STRATEGY 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a paper entitled “The Chal- 
lenge of Communist Strategy,” which 
was delivered before the Georgia Semi- 
nar on American Strategy by Dr. Stefan 
T. Possony, one of this country’s out- 
standing experts on communism and 
cold war. Dr. Possony is a professor at 
Georgetown University and a coauthor 
of the two major studies produced by the 
Foreign Policy Research Institute, ‘“‘Pro- 
tracted Conflict” and ‘‘A Forward Strat- 
egy for America.” 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
Georgia Seminar on American Strategy, 
the National Military Industrial Strategy 
Conference, and most of the conferences 
organized, with the participation of the 
National War College, on a national or 
statewide basis, have made major con- 
tributions to our understanding of inter- 
national communism and to the develop- 
ment of our thinking on all phases of our 
national security. The papers presented 
at the major conferences and seminars 
have been on a very high level, as anyone 
who takes the trouble to read them will 
discover. 

Dr. Possony’s statement on “The Chal- 
lenge of Communist Strategy” is, I be- 
lieve, characteristic of the very high 
quality of the thinking that has been 
developed under the auspices of these 
conferences. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF COMMUNIsT STRATEGY 
(By Dr. Stefan T. Possony, Georgetown Uni- 

versity and Foreign Policy Research 

Institute) 

My subject today is ““The System of Com- 
munist Strategy.” The question: Is this 
strategy an enigma? It has always been 
claimed that it is a mystery and an enigma 
and a riddle. But only a few months ago, 
more than 80 Communist Parties assembled 
in Moscow and issued a long manifesto, in 
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which it was clearly spelled out that the ob- 

tive of communism, as it has been for the 
last 125 years or more, is and remains the 
conquest of the world. Their object is to 
communize the entire globe. It also says in 
that manifesto, and there’s nothing new 
about it, since it had been stated numerous 
times before and repeated only a few weeks 
ago by Mr. Khrushchev himself: the chief 
enemy of communism is the United States. 
One way or the other the United States must 
be eliminated before communism can take 
over the world. Once defeated or elimi- 
nated, Mr. Khrushchev promises, the United 
States will be buried. 

Is there a time schedule involved? I don’t 
know, but several weeks ago the editor of 
the Worker talked about a possible rejuve- 
nation of the Communist movement inside 
the United States. In a meeting on the East 
Side of New York, he made a little speech in 
which he claimed that by 1976, only 15 years 
from now, the United States would be Com- 
munist. This then is their timetable—it is 
an ambitious one, 15 years to take the world. 
This may not be realistic, but it bespeaks of 
the great confidence which the Communists 
have in their ultimate success. 

What are their techniques? They use any 
method that works and discard any method 
that does not work. Where are they using 
these methods? Anywhere or wherever the 
United States can be beaten and defeated, 
or the Allies of the United States can be 
beaten and defeated, and where a friend or 
supporter of ours can be taken out of our 
system and placed into theirs. They are try- 
ing in the Congo, in Cuba, in the United 
States itself, in space, and under the surface 
of the ocean, it doesn’t matter—wherever 
man has settled or can penetrate, there is 
@ battlefield between the free world and 
communism. 

With one exception—and that is inside the 
Soviet bloc—there is no battlefield there. 
There is none because the free world has 
been conditioned to accept the notion that 
the battle must be fought only within the 
free world. The Soviet bloc must be con- 
sidered to be the “zone of peace.” 

When you get into a discussion on the 
subject, the man with whom you talk, 
almost invariably emphasizes one particular 
Communist method. Most people believe 
that the Soviets have a master technique or 
method of conflict. This is not true—they 
use all methods. Let’s look at some of them. 

Economic warfare: For quite a while peo- 
ple have said that this is important, but it 
is not the master technique. Technological 
warfare or the technological race—the at- 
tempt to achieve a breakthrough in the 
technological fleld so as to outarm us in 
the quality of our weapons. Very important. 
That is one of many techniques but it is not 
the master scheme. 

Here in the United States, among those 
who like to resist communism, there is a de- 
bate whether communism is an internal or 
external threat. There are many people who 
think communism is a purely military 
threat and a military operation. There are 
others who do not really look at communism 
in that particular way, but see communism as 
an internal threat through espionage and in- 
filtration. A lot of this is also true. But 
both types of threat are interrelated. 

Violent or nonviolent? Allegedly Commu- 
nists are either violent or they want to use 
parliamentary means, in order to seize pow- 
er. It is natural that they should prefer 
the parliamentary or nonviolent means, if 
those are or can be successful. But logically, 
for a little effort you can get only a little 
result. If you want more, you must make a 
greater effort and take a greater risk. Par- 
liamentary and other nonviolent means have 
been used by Communists since the incep- 
tion of the movement. But the Commu- 
nists also know that at the crucial point of 
the conflict, nonviolent means are inade- 
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quate and insufficient. At that point they 
proceed to the advocation of violence in vary- 
ing forms, in any form that can be success- 
ful. Now, under this concept, nonviolence 
(that is, propaganda, infiltration, political 
warfare, economic warfare, and so on) is but 
a prelude to violence, either in military or 
paramilitary form, or in the form of “non- 
violent violence,” such as blackmail or cease- 
fire-truce stratagems. 

Violent revolution is one technique of seiz- 
ing power. If Communists are successful 
with this technique, why shouldn’t they ap- 
ply it? If they can achieve victory in this 
fashion, they won’t have to resort to war and 
thus they might eschew major risk. 

Otherwise they will resort to war. There 
has never been any question about their at- 
titude on war, though they like to camou- 
flage this a little. Mao Tse-tung said, in so 
many words, that if you want to be politi- 
cally successful, you have to fight a war. 
Political power grows out of the barrel of the 
gun, he says. Anyone who doesn’t under- 
stand the role of war, doesn’t understand 
anything about politics, he adds. 

Mao is outspoken about it, but the Rus- 
sian Communists are a little more cautious. 
They think about various ways to minimize 
the risk of war and its impact on their own 
society, but fundamentally there is very lit- 
tle doubt in their mind that in order to 
eliminate the United States—bury it—they 
have first to kill it. They can’t kill anyone 
with nice words or nonviolent means. Hence 
war is the essence of conflict. 

War may only be a short interlude or it 
may be a long drawn-out war—that is a 
detail and not a matter of doctrine. In order 
to conquer the world, they have to fight. In 
order to own or hold the world, they also 
have to fight—that is the upshot of the prob- 
lem which we should understand, I think. 

At this time of history, in the Congo or 
Laos, it would be foolish to use—or unneces- 
sary to use—nuclear weapons. On the other 
hand, if the conflict between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, or between the 
Soviet Union and Europe, developed into war, 
you can imagine that nuclear weapons would 
have to be used. This is not a matter of 
whether you like it or don’t like it. Its a 
fact of life and we must live with it. Com- 
munists look at problems in this fashion. 
It is there—there is nothing you can do 
about it, consequently adjust yourself to real- 
ity. Any time you hear Communists argu- 
ing about such obvious subjects and denying 
self-evident facts, you should know they are 
engaging in propaganda, so don’t believe 
them. 

Another argument is whether the Com- 
munists are interested in advancing through 
the underdeveloped areas or whether they are 
interested in fighting the United States di- 
rectly. These strategies are related to each 
other. Communists go into the underde- 
veloped areas whenever they have a chance, 
and if they are successful, their success has 
reverberations all over the world. If suc- 
cess is offered on a silver platter, why 
shouldn’t they take it? But the Communists 
don’t have any doubts about the limitations 
of this strategy. They know that by con- 
quering Rangoon or Tananarivo, or the 
Congo or Cuba, the United States will not 
be destroyed—they have no illusions on that. 
Obviously, advances anywhere would en- 
hance their military position, whenever they 
get a base, they get a new capability for 
diversion, though they also pay a price for 
overextension. But if they want to knock 
out American power, they have to knock it 
out on American bases and in the United 
States. 

We could go on with these techniques; but 
the point is they use all of them whenever 
opportune and expedient. The really sig- 
nificant point is that these techniques are 
interrelated. For instance, when the Com- 
munists came up with their first atomic 
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weapon and their first space satellite, you 
heard it often said that quite obviously the 
Soviets got those things by espionage. 
Another group said why no, they have no 
espionage, but they have such great genius 
and such strong technological development 
that they can do it all by themselves. Both 
of these answers are entirely primitive and 
distorted. They use espionage, of course, 
and also, they have a perfectly good aca- 
demic and a powerful technological setup, 
naturally. Quite simply, they put the two 
capabilities together, and they obtain a very 
strong combined capability. There is noth- 
ing really mysterious about this, and I can- 
not understand why people look for a mys- 
tery here. 

If they can get hold of American secrets— 
well, sure, they get hold of them; once they 
have them, they must be able to use them 
in a competent way. If the structure wasn’t 
competent, they couldn’t use the secrets 
they stole. So technology and espionage go 
together. 

What about the matter of disarmament? 
Some people came back from the Pugwash 
and Geneva Conferences and said, “The Com- 
munists are serious about disarmament.” 
Sure they are. The question is: What do 
they want to get from disarmament? That 
is the crucial point. In looking for dis- 
armament, are they looking for peace, or are 
they looking for power? Are they using 
disarmament as a means to further democ- 
racy or as a means to facilitate the coming 
of communism? Are they pursuing “dis- 
armament policy” to help or hurt the United 
States? 

This little point, this little difference in 
the point of view, hasn’t figured in American 
public discussion; namely, that disarma- 
ment cannot be equated naively with peace. 
The Communists want to obtain military 
superiority through a disarmament strategy. 
They want to become stronger and to make 
the United States weaker—disarm us and 
arm themselves, as Lenin enjoined them to 
do. That is precisely what Khrushchev is 
after. In fact, they tell us so frankly, only 
our people don’t read the fine print. 

Lasting peace: Now, what is lasting peace? 
Obviously it is not what it is cracked up to 
be. In their lingo, lasting peace is Com- 
munist world rule. When an American nego- 
tiator meets a Communist negotiator, and 
they talk about lasting peace, the same words 
don’t mean the same thing. 

Why is it sensible for a Communist at the 
present moment to seek “honestly” and 
“sincerely” disarmament, not for peace but 
for military superiority? The logic of 
nuclear war is very simple. It is an essence 
that today one or two airplanes can drop 
more explosive power than was brought 
down on Germany in World War II during 
4% years. So you don’t really need—other 
things being equal-——very large forces. If 
the other nation is very strong, of course, 
a very strong force is needed to knock them 
out. But if the other nation is disarmed or 
nearly so, beforehand, a war can be fought 
very successfully on a low level of military 
strength. 

That is a great change from previous 
history. In previous history—Germany and 
Japan, for instance, had to build up a force 
of 100 or 120 divisions; otherwise, they 
couldn’t make their aggression stick. To- 
day that is not the case. You have such 
enormous firepower and once you can use 
it effectively, it allows you to go forth and 
hit the other force even before they know 
they were hit—or destroyed. 

Now about fallout: The amount of fallout 
that would spread over the world, obvious- 
ly, is a function of how many bombs and 
megatons were released. If war can be 
fought on a low level of violence, with few 
bombs and megatons, then the fallout prob- 
lem is minimized and the aggressor, or if 
you like, the Soviet planner, would find it 
easier to attack. 
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By the same token, if the United States 
wants to deter Soviet attack—all it has to 
do is to maintain a substantial force, be- 
cause in that case it becomes too risky for 
the Soviets to fight a war: attack could be 
suicide as well as murder. But in its eager- 
ness to save money and to get peace through 
disarmament, essentially the United States 
is setting itself up for the kill. 

Another argument: Once the Soviet force 
has reached military superiority—we hope 
they won’t but this is what the boys are run- 
ning for—would they then strike and fight a 
war? Mr. Khrushchev says today: We 
don’t want war; it’s bad for socialism, which 
it undoubtedly would be. If Soviet superi- 
ority is such that they cannot assume a large 
probability of success, they probably won’t 
strike. Sono conflict would come at a point 
of marginal superiority. But they also hope 
to achieve surprise over the United States. 
If they are confident that in addition to 
quantitative-qualitative superiority they can 
achieve a very substantial measure of sur- 
prise, the temptation to strike would become 
very great. 

Another factor, the moral balance: Is the 
free world imbalanced morally, or is it strong 
morally? If it is imbalanced, maybe the 
Soviets don’t have to strike. Maybe they 
can force surrender by psychological warfare 
and other methods. But if the free world 
is not demoralized and does not give in to 
blackmail and I am sure the United States 
is made of sterner stuff—they have to knock 
us out or get off the seat. 

However, suppose they have set up the 
United States for the kill, and suppose the 
Soviets believe we are willing to give in; in 
that case would an attack not be unneces- 
sary? On the contrary, they must strike at 
us even then. 

That is the reason why there is something 
fundamentally wrong with the argument 
that we should surrender in order to survive 
the nuclear age. The Soviets don’t know 
that their enemy the United States can sur- 
render. Objectively speaking, hundreds of 
millions of people cannot be surrendered and 
they cannot be taken over. A capitulating 
government would be disobeyed. At a min- 
imum, guerrilla war would occur as a matter 
of spontaneity. Also, at the point of sur- 
render, they must destroy our weapons in 
a hurry and prevent them from falling into 
hostile hands, including nuclear arms. To 
take over, the Soviets have to kill and ex- 
terminate all centers of resistance. 

Considering the numbers that must be 
killed and considering that resistance forces 
inevitably would be well armed, nuclear 
bombs are more efficient, more effective and 
less risky than murder squads and guerrilla 
chasers. Nuclear weapons offer the only 
means of crushing the opposition instantly 
and resistance must be crushed if commu- 
nism is to survive the moment of its appar- 
ently greatest glory. 

Meaning what? Meaning: even if there is 
surrender, nuclear weapons will be used in- 
evitably and unavoidably. The option of 
saving lives through surrender has been de- 
nied to us. 

Actually, the Communist program is that 
of liquidation of the upper and middle 
“classes.” Liquidation means many things 
to many people. Some people think it is a 
“sociological’’ term—I don’t. 

It is very clear then that if the Kremlin 
is confronted by the requirement of ruling 
mankind, and if most people are not Com- 
munists and most won’t take their orders 
from Moscow but would resist—why not 
simplify the conquest and control the prob- 
lem by the efficient use of nuclear weapons? 
If the Communists want to go through with 
their program of world conquest—and I am 
convinced they do—they cannot possibly 
forgo the use of nuclear weapons. They 
know it, even if some Americans believe the 
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Kremlin actually wants to get rid of their 
best arms. 

On our part, we cannot escape our fate 
by a trick solution. The atom is a fact of 
life. We must live with it and adjust to it 
lest we die from it—in shame or defeat. 

Nuclear weapons can be used very efficient- 
ly and effectively. You want to make sure 
that you hit your enemy, but that you don’t 
get hit. This is the basic principle which 
the Soviets understand even if we don’t. 
They hope they can achieve this extraordi- 
nary goal by qualitative and quantitative 
arms superiority on their part and demoral- 
ization on our part. Disarmament propa- 
ganda and clandestine armaments are the 
chief methods of preparing for the show- 
down—on uneven terms. 

Conclusion No. 1: The Communists have 
a firm and an all-encompassing strategy. 
They wage conflict along an entire spectrum 
of techniques and they are constantly learn- 
ing new techniques. The management of 
the world conflict is the central core of the 
Soviet or Communist power structure. They 
have central direction—sometimes they get 
into a little argument with a theater com- 
mander—but, fundamentally, central direc- 
tion is giving real cutting strength to their 
strategy. At home, in all spheres of life, they 
are organized for this unceasing struggle. 
They are not interested in increasing stand- 
ards of living, except to the point of keeping 
people alive and not too dissatisfied. Funda- 
mentally, theirs is a militant or combat 
society which is organized in order to pro- 
duce military power, power in its totality, 
and broad superiority of power. The entire 
organization is linked to this one overriding 
objective. Organizations abroad, outside the 
Soviet bloc, some openly Communist, and 
some not so openly Communist, are used to 
further the objectives of the Communist 
states and, notably, to reduce the power of 
all hostile states. 

The conflict is managed through organi- 
zation and conflict is used as a method of 
organizing. The Communists actively think 
conflict, not necessarily only the most vio- 
lent types of conflict, but conflict at all 
levels, precisely in order to test out the 
material and moral strength of their oppo- 
nents and to weaken it, to improve their 
own strength, and to improve their own 
organization and skill. 

As military men know, a militant organ- 
ization which isn’t battle-tested isn’t good 
as yet; it requires the tempering of fire to 
produce good combat proficiency. The 
Communists are well aware of that and 
consequently are engaged, all the time, in 
tests of strength, as Stalin called it. They 
engage in conflict operations to improve ef- 
ficiency, effectiveness, moral stamina. 

The purpose of all this permanent organ- 
izing and struggling is twofold: to maxi- 
mize their capability and to minimize the 
capability of the free world. To arm and 
strengthen themselves and to disarm and 
weaken us—that is, the free world and es- 
pecially the United States—militarily, spir- 
itually, and morally. All these things go 
together. 

Such a strategy is dependent upon the 
unwitting cooperation of the opponent. De- 
ception is the method to obtain such co- 
operation. In order to play the role of the 
bear together with the role of the fox, in 
order to carry out deception on a strategic 
level, they have invented a new technique, 
which is called semantic warfare. 

This method is not unfamiliar to the 
lawyers among you—you put a better com- 
plexion on the case. Physicians say a pa- 
tient is “resting comfortably” when pain is 
tearing him to bits. We invent words like 
“halitosis” not to hurt other people’s feel- 
ings. This technique is quite familiar to 
the politician—there is a beautician’s job 
to be performed in all professions. 
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The very deliberate and widespread prac- 
tice by the Communists of using semantic 
deception systematically, and planning it 
with malice aforethought—that is the nov- 
elty. Nothing is haphazard over there. 
Sometimes something unforseen happens, 
sure, so they make a new plan. But funda- 
mentally, the long-range operation is well 
thought out and continuously worked upon, 
like a pianist having his daily 8-hour prac- 
tice. They have trained themselves to be 
virtuosos of deception. 

The invention of semantic warfare goes 
back to Lenin. At one time, Marx said that 
the Communists distain to conceal their ob- 
jectives. It is now the other way around: 
They very much want to conceal, perhaps not 
their objectives, but their techniques and 
practices. 

A clear-cut decision to employ semantic 
deception was made in 1935, openly. This 
particular decision on semantic warfare was 
made by the Seventh Congress of the Com- 
munist International. If you look for the 
decision, you can find it, black on white. 
I really don’t understand why people are 
saying Communist strategy is an enigma. 

Here are examples of Communist seman- 
tics. The Communist Party came to be 
called the “people,’”’ sometimes the progres- 
sive elements of the people sounds better, 
doesn’t it? Dictatorship, which is a bad 
term among all free world peoples, was 
verbally transfigured into “democracy’’—who 
would catch the trick? If they want to make 
sure not to be mistaken for Jeffersonians, 
they call it people’s democracy or popular 
democracy. Revolution? Call it reform— 
reform in singular and not in plural. Re- 
form in plural—that is what the Revolu- 
tionary Socialists want. The reform sounds 
much better than the revolution, and it is 
more acceptable to more people. Lasting 
peace, full equality, classless society, these 
terms all mean consummated communism. 
Never were sO many bad thoughts made so 
acceptable to so many people by so many 
lies. 

Cold war: The Communist semanticists 
call it “struggle for peace.” Peaceful coex- 
istence also sounds fine but it’s just com- 
munese for cold war. Limited wars? Those 
should not be, never; they are dangerous 
and lead to nuclear war. They escalate up— 
you start with a machinegun, you go on 
to the mortar, then up and up—to little 
and even large bombs, to superbombs, un- 
til the whole world is aflame, all as a re- 
sult of a little limited war. Something 
that is small, really is big. Maybe the es- 
sence of limit is that it has not limit? 

Communists absolutely oppose limited 
wars but they entirely favor, and even love, 
national liberation movements. National 
liberation movements can shoot to their 
heart’s desire, with any weapon that is 
handy, but they don’t escalate up by any 
means. Why not? Because the Communists 
promise to deter the American imperialists 
with peace-loving rockets and nuclear weap- 
ons. Thus, a national liberation movement 
is a limited war instigated by our serving 
the purpose of the Communists. And it 
will happen, the Communists promise, just 
as they promise that limited wars—which 
would be liberation movements fighting for 
our cause—will not happen. A Communist 
limited war won’t be war because the Com- 
munists call it something else. 

We have an argument about just and un- 
just wars. In the United States, we are 
agreed that we never should go to war for 
an unjust cause. We decided, among other 
things, that justice or injustice of a war 
is determined by who starts a war. The 
Communist criterion about the justice of 
war is, who makes it? They do not hesitate 
to put it crudely: Any war fought by the 
Soviet Union is just; any war fought against 
the Soviet Union is unjust. They say any 
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war fought by a capitalist country is un- 
just; any war fought by Communist states 
is just. Any war fought for the furthering 
of Communist ideas or for revolutionary 
against nonrevolutionary ideas is just—any 
war fought for the security of free world 
societies, notably the United States, is un- 
just. It’s that simple. 

So any conflict they or their allies would 
be engaged in is just; they would describe 
themselves as upholding the true and just 
cause, but assert that we are upholding the 
wrong and unjust cause. 

The trouble is that as a society we don’t 
seem to find answers to this mendacious 
moral threat. We don’t know, as a nation, 
that it exists, in the first place, and then we 
don’t always understand that this skuldug- 
gery results not from the conviction or logic, 
but is largely a properly developed and im- 
plemented propaganda plan to use telling 
arguments rather than argue the truth. 

The Communist line on just and unjust 
war is not apologetic, it is offensive. It is de- 
rived—by specious reasoning it is true, but 
nevertheless quite directly—from the basic 
Communist claim that they know how to 
predict history, that history is on their side, 
and that inevitably they are going to win. 
As long as they are allowed to sell this point, 
they will remain in the ideological driver’s 
seat. 

We don’t find it necessary to go on the 
offensive in this semantic warfare, we just 
think the truth speaks for itself. The diffi- 
culty is that the truth is very often hidden 
and delicate like a lily-of-the-valley under 
the snow. If truth could speak for itself, 
we would not have a long history of philo- 
sophical effort, along with elaborate science 
and methodology. All this has no other pur- 
pose but to find the rules of deciphering the 
truth and proving the evidence, and in 
ceaseless effort, make the truth ever truer. 
For us in the West, truth is a problem for 
the highbrows and longhairs, or it is utterly 
self-evident. For the Communists, truth is 
a task of conditioning the masses. Let us 
face it; this is an area where the Soviet war 
potiential is as yet far greater than ours. 
We have yet to acknowledge that this par- 
ticular contest is taking place. 

Conclusion No. 2 is that the Communists 
are waging the conflict 24 hours a day, every 
day, for the past 50 or 100 years, for the next 
50 or 100 years, worldwide, from the North 
to the South Pole, including inside the 
United States. They are running, and con- 
tinuously enlarge, an operation of deception 
about the purposes and methods of commu- 
nism, and even about the very existence of 
the conflict itself—whether in fact we are 
engaged in a mortal conflict with commu- 
nism—and they succeed in fooling many on 
this very point. This deception is an inte- 
gral part of Communist conflict manage- 
ment; we seem unable to accept that decep- 
tion is a reality. The Communists truly are 
the greatest inventors of our time: They in- 
vented the tarn-cap, the hat which makes 
them invisible. But did they realize the wish 
dream of all wily warriors since Neanderthal 
times? Or did we just lose our vision? 

Trust in people: This is the key part of the 
American tradition, a very wonderful tradi- 
tion, one I hope from which we never will 
depart. But when we buy a house or an 
insurance policy, we read the fine print; this 
is also American tradition. We recognize 
the need for caution but when dealing on the 
international scene we tend to forget even 
elementary prudence. 

Is this hard to understand? It would be 
easy to understand if we really felt like 
a virgin longing for illegitimate motherhood 
who for reasons of moral alibi insists on 
being raped. But this is not our case. We 
don’t want to have anything to do with the 
fellow. We hate communism, it’s a strictly 
visceral reaction. 
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But our actions belie our emotions. I have 
been puzzled by this self-contradictory at- 
titude. It is true that people just don’t do 
their homework about communism. Our 
logic isn’t good enough. Our arguments 
aren’t convincing. There is no doubt we 
could do better. But is this really the point? 
I finally concluded that the logic of this 
analysis of communism is self-evident, even 
platitudinous. Everyone who has seen a 
western movie or a wrestling match under- 
stands deception and trickery, fouls and 
mickey finns, playing possum and ambushes, 
feints and one-two Knockouts. Every single 
one of our 4-foot cowboys at home under- 
stands the logic of combat, including the 
basic rule of judo which is this: Use the 
opponent’s weight against himself. 

There is no deficiency in our logic if as a 
nation we don’t understand the rules of this 
life-to-death contest. Our inability to com- 
prehend has purely psychological reasons. 
We are psychologically handicapped, not 
logically. Irrespective of the state of our 
logic, psychologically we are not in the best 
of health; in fact, we are sick. The free 
world is suffering from what I would call a 
collective anxiety neurosis. 

Where did this come from? This disease 
wasn’t incubated by the atom—its etiology 
reaches far back. But the atom suddenly 
made the neurosis acute. 

Now, please, don’t misunderstand what I 
am saying—I don’t mean to say that the 
atomic weapon isn’t a potent weapon. I 
don’t assert that nuclear weapons are just 
large firecrackers. Of course, they are the 
most lethal weapons of history. I merely 
recognize that these weapons exist. 

The elementary fact of life is that what 
exists has significance and cannot be un- 
done. Technology cannot be uninvented. 
Just like the birds and bees cannot be made 
over into the stork, and just like Macy’s 
Santa Claus can’t travel on a reindeer 
through the chimney, so the atom cannot 
be conjured away by magic and be trans- 
formed into a legendary weapon popular in 
Valhalla only. The atom is going to stay 
with us on this earth, like debt, taxes, dis- 
ease, and death, or if you wish like luck, 
progress, whiskey, women, and Katzenjam- 
mer. 

It is very typical of anxiety neurosis that 
patients suffering from it are trying to deny 
reality. It is also typical that anxiety pa- 
tients suffer from paralysis of will and are 
becoming increasingly suggestible, in direc- 
tion of ever greater anxiety. 

The basic indicator of mental integrity 
and psychological health is the ability to 
face reality and to attack, not to fight, un- 
pleasant problems. 

Again the point is, if you cannot get rid 
of nuclear weapons, which you obviously 
can’t, why don’t we save mankind by giving 
up or in? Here you have another symptom 
of the neurosis, the escapist solution and 
unbridled obsession with escapist hopes. If 
there is the enormous danger of nuclear 
war, would it not be reasonable and normal 
to ask for more rather than less protection? 

I don’t think anyone can really concern 
himself with saving mankind, all of it. I 
rather leave this question in the hands of 
God. The real question that should con- 
cern us is this: Who should be saved? We 
or they? Those who are for liberty or those 
who are for tyranny? Americans or Com- 
munists? Kto kovo—who kills whom? 
That’s the way Stalin posed the question 
and he thereby defined the rules of the 
game for the Communists as well as for us. 

Yes, we can get rid of our arms, Yes, we 
can volunteer for the yoke. But who would 
be saved? Who would be killed? 

One thing is certain—practically everyone 
in this room would go to northern Canada 
or Siberia to chop. wood, as long as they 
lived, and that wouldn’t be very long. One 
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thing that is certain too, is this: The so- 
called ruling classes, and the middle classes, 
and those who have savings and stocks, life 
insurance and real estate, those who have 
education and those who insist on free 
speech, the States Righters and the central- 
ists, the liberals, and the conservatives, the 
proponents of democratic world government, 
and even the fellow travelers and the advo- 
cates of disarmament, they all, except a few 
thousand authentic Communists who pres- 
ently grace this country, they all would risk 
destitution, disruption of family, forced 
labor, imprisonment, torture, and death. 

Would all of them be killed? Of course 
not, some one has to keep the sewers clean. 
The casualty tool of communism in the 
Soviet Union has been in the millions. This 
has been estimated for years—casualties 
caused by forced labor, artificial famine, ter- 
ror, and liquidation. Now, the Soviets them- 
selves have come out with statistics and lo 
and behold, 40 to 50 million Soviet citizens 
are missing, and only half of these losses, 
or less, can be accounted for by the last war. 

If this is the human price of communism 
in their own country, with their own people, 
and with a large Communist Party and mil- 
lions of sympathizers, you would be very 
optimistic if you estimate that one-quarter 
of the American population would fall by 
the wayside; 45 million Americans now, 50 
million Americans soon, 4 million Canadians 
and over 100 million Europeans—this 
hecatomb would be larger than even the most 
devastating nuclear war. 

Would the survivors be able to live with 
their conscience or are we in this struggle 
as @ solitary nation, each of us standing up 
for the other? 

The land of Communist promise cannot 
be reached by a Marxist Moses asking God 
to make dry land by dividing the waters 
of the Red Sea. The Communists can make 
their landfall only by riding the waves of a 
“deep sea of blood.” The Nazi technique of 
extermination camps is insufficient for their 
purposes. As I suggested before, the Com- 
munists need atomic weapons to impose 
communism, not merely to defeat our forces. 

But suppose communism has been in- 
stalled. What then? Geography is going 
to be the same, national character is 
to be the same. Anti-Communist attitudes 
will be there, very strongly. The Commu- 
nists are not known to be particularly sym- 
pathetic to each other—they fight like hell 
all the time. Conflict is their way of life— 
the very—and only—meaning of their exist- 
ence. If you believe they can make com- 
munism work as a utopian system, perhaps 
you can assume that there will be peace 
after 100 years of head chopping. But if you 
believe that communism will remain im- 
practical and in reality is nothing but a 
power system, then you must assume that 
conflict will continue, precisely because the 
Communists will try to make communism 
work and must destroy those whom they sus- 
pect and expect to be their enemies. 

Ladies and gentlemen, what then is the 
challenge? Turning over the world to com- 
munism does not prevent war, Nuclear war, 
the next Armaggedon is going to come as 
assuredly as the sun is rising, if and when 
(1) people talk of surrender, (2) foolish gov- 
ernments may try to surrender, (3) the 
Communists want to take over, lock, stock, 
and barrel after surrender, and (4) if and 
when the Communists would attempt to be 
running the world. War or extermination 
would occur in every phase of the surrender 
process, and then again under communism, 
when every state would be fully Communist 
ruled. 

Every major Communist state is going to 
have nuclear weapons, there won’t be mu- 
tual inspection between Communists—they 
take each other’s word, you know. Then 
the ideological party sects will quarrel about 
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“tactics” and nuclear weapons will be used 
to insure the glory of one communist in- 
terpretation over another. 

History won’t stand still. If the globe is 
dominated by an aggressive militant ideology, 
struggles between the various orthodoxies 
are inevitable. In the nuclear age, argu- 
ments will be decided with and by nuclear 
weapons. Since these will be pure ideologi- 
cal as well as power struggles, and since re- 
bellious peoples have to remain subjugated, 
those wars will be very bloody indeed. And 
communism that won’t work, in the end will 
be smashed by history—that transfer will be 
bloody, too. 

The real task we are facing is to eliminate 
the main root of the war danger, and that is 
Communist aggressiveness. Only if we pre- 
serve democracy, evolution, and freedom as 
politically powerful and functioning systems, 
and keep them stronger than communism, 
will we be able to manage—and ultimately 
subdue—the threat of nuclear war. Survival 
of free government is a better insurance for 
physical survival than surrender. 

The proposals for unilateral disarmament, 
with their complete ignoring of reality, really 
are symptoms of insanity. If the sense of 
reality is impaired, any psychiatrist will tell 
you, false decisions follow. Those whom the 
gods want to destroy, they blind first. Inas- 
much as the Communists are trying to blind 
us they have assumed the role of contem- 
porary gods—a dreadful thought. To evacu- 
ate, to pull back, to hold back, to be unpro- 
vocative, to be accommodating, to take no 
action, to wait hopefully for the lucky 
“turn”—take any psychiatric handbook and 
look under “anxiety neurosis”; those are the 
symptoms. 

Flight from reality has characterized the 
free world since Hitler’s coming to power in 
1933. Those who suffer from anxiety neuro- 
sis suddenly may try to break out and run 
wild, and that can happen to us, too. If the 
patient cannot live with inaction much long- 
er, what does he do? Does he apply him- 
self effectively and logically to the problem? 
No. He suddenly may lose his temper and 
attack at the very moment when he should 
have been cautious. Temper tantrums won’t 
cure the ill. Remember the years of defeat 
between 1939 and 1943. 

Nor will phony expedients be a cure. If 
someone is sick, moving to a new house won’t 
help. Still, you find a lot of escapism in free- 
world foreign policies. Not that those poli- 
cies are wrong by themselves. But always 
ask yourself this simple question: Does this 
policy or program hurt Moscow or doesn’t it? 

Now, there are a lot of things which we 
have to do and which have nothing to do 
with our conflict with the Communists. 
There are many things we should do for their 
own sake, even if they don’t hurt Moscow. 
We do have purposes beyond this struggle. 

However, in strategy which is a concerted 
action to enhance US. security and national 
interest as well as the security and the inter- 
est of the free world, we must take actions 
which hurt Moscow. If we don’t take such 
actions, Moscow will hurt us and the power 
balance will move against us. 

It is perfectly legitimate to say, Let us help 
Guatemala or South Africa, or east Africa, 
or this place or the other place—problems 
arise and we canhelp. Iam not objecting to 
that for 1 minute. In fact, this is part of 
our heritage of humaneness and humanitar- 
ianism and it is often useful for economic 
and sociological reasons, too. Yet we never 
should do things which, though useful on 
nonstrategic grounds, are objectively bene- 
ficial to the Kremlin. If we avoid this par- 
ticular trap, there are many good points that 
can be made in favor of foreign assistance, 
including that it may render the Communist 
job more difficult. 

But the point is this: is it strategy or is 
it something else? If it is humane or eco- 
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nomic action, fine. If it is supposed to be 
strategy, I believe that actually it is an 
escapist solution. You don’t do what you 
should be doing. 

Say, there is a program to build a power 
station somewhere in Africa. This does not 
help you in the fight against Moscow, except 
indirectly, perhaps. Directly and in the im- 
mediate struggle it doesn’t help at all, if 
only because it takes years to build the 
plant. 

Consequently, when you are building a 
power station, you haven’t done anything 
yet against communism. You may be a 
happy Samaritan, but you haven’t faced the 
Communists. You are not climbing into 
the ring to fight. You are just serving re- 
freshments to the spectators—popcorn on 
credit. 

When the question of priorities comes in, 
are you first to build a power station and 
then worry about what you do to Moscow, 
or worry first about Moscow, and then, if 
you have something left over, perhaps, 
build the power station? Are you going to 
sacrifice military strength now to get a more 
favorable sociopolitical climate in the jun- 
gles 40 years hence? And further, are we 
going to give costly help to those who like 
us least or to those who are our most loyal 
friends? 

Realism and idealism are not contradic- 
tory. We can have all the idealism we 
want. The United States is an idealistic 
country. This is part of our national char- 
acter and we should live up to this proud 
tradition. But in being idealistic and being 
imbued with the idea that we should help 
the underdog, let us not forget the essential 
point: That we, also, and above all, must 
hit the dog that is causing trouble to the 
underdog. 

The anxiety neurosis is being stimulated 
by the Communists on a 24-hour-a-day 
basis—by propaganda, by nuclear hysteria, 
by blowing hot and cold—this conditioning 
process continues year in and year out. Yet 
mental capacity is the foundation of mate- 
rial strength. It is the effective mind that 
ties together a country as an industrial- 
technological, and as a moral entity. It is 
mental competence that is under attack— 
our emotional cohesiveness, our intellectual 
acuity and the courage of our thinking. 

Many of our troubles are self-inflicted. 
Hence, if we are to confront communism 
successfully, we also must face up to our 
own problems. 

There are six prerequisites to winning this 
conflict: 

1. Awareness of what the opponent has 
been doing, is doing, and will be doing to- 
morrow. 

2. Understanding of our own reactions, 
including the reasons for our paralysis of 
will and sometimes our foolhardiness. 

3. We must know why we don’t want to 
lose. Many people don’t know that. We 
also must know why we want to win; even 
fewer people know that. 

4. In conflict, material power is not the 
decisive element; willpower is the decisive 
element. No conflict ever can be won with 
the ease of a boy’s sleighride downhill. It 
is the fate of man, like Sisyphos, to roll 
heavy rocks up the hill, again and again and 
again. Victory goes to the longer breadth 
and this means, to the deeper conviction. 
On that basis, we must make every effort to 
strengthen our will, steel our endurance, 
enhance our readiness to make the necessary 
sacrifices, and to live with trouble and dan- 
ger for a long time. 

5. You win because you overcome hin- 
drances, difficulties, fatigue, despair, defeat, 
in spite of everything you press forward. 
Dimitrov, late boss of the Communist In- 
ternational, talked about prerequisites of 
success, to wit, “Bolshevik stamina, revolu- 
tionary strength of character, and the will- 
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power to carry it through.” The last bomb 
and the last man can win the conflict and 
often do. The Communists are trained in 
this spirit. If we are more flaccid and if 
failure is tolerated, because we want to be 
tolerant even in mortal struggle, the con- 
flict is going to be lost by default. 

6. We must eschew all escapist solutions 
and have the will to look both the reality 
and the enemy in the eye, at close range. 
If any of the key ingredients of will and 
skill is lacking, or if these ingredients are 
going to be superior in the Soviet Union, 
we are going to be in real trouble. We may 
lose—let’s have no illusions about our in- 
vincibility. But if to the enormous mate- 
rial resources we possess, we add the intel- 
lectual strength and the moral depth of 
which we are capable—the hatred of free 
man against tyranny, and the courage to 
survive of those who acknowledge the rights 
and duties of humanity and therefore are 
willing to die for the supreme law of ethics— 
then we shall win. 

It is late in the battle but our reserves 
still are intact. The time has come to 
throw them into the fray. This is my third 
and last conclusion. Thank you very much. 


FOUR POWER OCCUPATION 
OF BERLIN 


Mr.DODD. Mr. President, during my 
visit to Europe I came across a very in- 
formative article in the London Sunday 
Times for August 13, 1961, on the agree- 
ment which established the Four Power 
occupation of Berlin. It is entitled ‘‘Ber- 
lin Absurdity?” and was written by Mr. 
Goronwy Rees, a distinguished British 
journalist, author, and educator. During 
World War II Mr. Rees served as an offi- 
cer with the Royal Welsh Fusiliers and 
immediately after the war served on the 
staff of Lord Strang, the political adviser 
to the British commander in chief in 
Germany. 

Mr. Rees’ article has two particular 
merits, I think. First, it reminds us that 
the proposal for a Four Power occupa- 
tion of Berlin was not a wild concoction. 
On the contrary, it was the product of 
considerable thought by the European 
Advisory Commission, the inter-Allied 
body set up by the Foreign Ministers of 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and the U.S.S.R. to plan for the postwar 
treatment of Germany, and met the real- 
ities faced by the Allied Powers in Ger- 
many. 

Second, as Mr. Rees puts it, the au- 
thors of the Four Power occupation plan 
“labored better than they knew.” He 
reminds us that the zonal occupation of 
Berlin has permitted over 2 million per- 
sons to exercise their natural rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
in West Berlin, and that, by providing 
an escape route from East Germany, it 
has enabled 4 million inhabitants of 
East Germany to secure these same 
rights. He also reminds us that— 

The survival of the Berlin settlement has 
given to the inhabitants of Berlin a further 
privilege which confers on them a unique 
status and a peculiar dignity in the circum- 
stances of today. For each day and every 
day they exercise an effective choice between 
the values of Western civilization and those 
which are represented, in their most de- 
graded form, by the German Democratic 
Republic. 


I cannot conclude these remarks with 
more fitting words than Mr. Rees has 
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used to conclude his article. And so I 


shall quote him: 


A settlement which, in the face of all prob- 
ability, has for 15 years conferred these bene- 
fits on over 6 million men and women behind 
the Iron Curtain is not one which can be 
lightly dismissed as an absurdity or an 
anomaly; or if it is, one might be inclined 
to think that this is the kind of absurdity 
of which we could do with a great deal more. 
If the status of Berlin is now to be modified 
by negotiation, the object of Western diplo- 
macy must in fact be to preserve the absurd- 
ity of its position and to persuade Mr. Khru- 
shchev that this one element in the situation 
is not negotiable, whatever else may be. 


Mr. President, at this time I ask unani- 
mous consent that the full text of Mr. 
Rees’ article, “Berlin Absurdity?” be 
printed in full in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the London Times, Aug. 13, 1961] 

BERLIN ABSURDITY? 
(By Goronwy Rees) 

Today it has become a commonplace to 
describe the status of Berlin as a kind of 
historical anachronism, which no rational 
person could reasonably wish to justify. Mr. 
Khrushchev’s word for it is “an anomaly,” 
and in using it he shows a good deal more 
self-restraint than some others. Mr. Emery 
Reves, for instance, writing recently in the 
Sunday Times, says that “the arrangement 
made over Berlin is about the worst that can 
be imagined from the point of view of the 
Western Allied Powers. How it happened is 
still a mystery.” According to Lord Boothby, 
the Western Allies “agreed to a zonal system 
in Germany, the authors of which, although 
apparently unknown, should be certified as 
insane, if they are still alive.” 

It is part of the case against the absurdity 
of the Berlin settlement that somehow its 
origins are shrouded in mystery, the work 
of faceless and nameless individuals who can 
no longer be identified. In fact, nothing 
could be less mysterious. The origin of the 
proposal to make Berlin an enclave under 
Three Power (later Four Power) control with- 
in the Soviet zone of occupation is to be 
found in the Ministerial Committee set up 
by Mr. Churchill in 1943 to consider post- 
war problems. It was presided over by Mr. 
Attlee, and had Sir James Grigg and the late 
Mr. Ernest Bevin among its most active 
members; and it had the assistance of an 
Official Post-Hostilities Planning Committee, 
which prepared detailed plans for its con- 
sideration. Among these was the plan for 
the Three Power occupation of Germany, in- 
cluding the Three Power occupation of 
Berlin. 

The Committee’s plan was submitted to, 
and accepted by, the State Department, and 
approved by the Foreign Ministers in Mos- 
cow in 1943. At that meeting, the Foreign 
Ministers also proposed the establishment of 
an inter-Allied body, the European Advisory 
Commission, whose task was to draw up 
plans for the postwar treatment of Germany 
and her allies. It held its first session in 
December 1943, and consisted of Mr. Winant, 
the U.S. Ambassador in London, Mr. Gusev, 
the Soviet Ambassador, and Sir William (now 
Lord) Strang, of the British Foreign Office. 
Whatever one may think of these gentlemen 
it would seem capricious to describe them as 
either unknown or certifiably insane. 

Between May and September 1944, the 
Commission discussed the postwar occupa- 
tion of Germany, and its members were able 
to agree, and to send to their governments 
for approval, a plan which was substantially 
based on the proposals put forward by Mr. 
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Attlee’s Committee. The protocols drawn up 
by the European Advisory Commission were 
signed on September 12. The approval of the 
British Government was given on December 
15. American approval was delayed until 
February 1, 1945; Soviet approval followed 
on February 6. Thus at the Yalta Con- 
ference in February 1945, it was only neces- 
sary for the Allied statesmen to confirm an 
agreement which was already in fact in 
force. 

Thus, though inter-Allied relationships 
were changing significantly under the pres- 
sure of events, the Commission’s proposals 
were accepted without serious modification, 
except that now they had to provide for a 
French zone of occupation and a French 
sector in Berlin. In principle and in struc- 
ture they remained the same; and indeed 
what is most remarkable about the Allied 
plan for the occupation of Germany and 
Berlin is that it remained substantially un- 
changed from the time when it originated 
in Mr. Attlee’s Committee to the moment 
when it was finally put into effect by general 
order of the commanders in chief in Ger- 
many. 

During that period the attitudes and poli- 
cies of the Allied Powers to the postwar 
treatment of Germany, and to each other, 
had undergone many changes. Throughout 
all these shifts and changes the European 
Advisory Commission’s proposals, as if they 
had a charmed life which protected them 
against all the vicissitudes of politics, main- 
tained themselves as providing the only plan 
on which the Allies could agree. The reason 
is that the EAC proposals met, as no other 
plan could, the conditions of the problem 
which faced the Allies. First, it allocated 
them zones of occupation which were rough- 
ly equal in size and population. Secondly, 
it prevented the capital of Germany from 
becoming an exclusively Soviet interest. 
Thirdly, the Soviet Union was willing to 
agree to it and to implement it. It has been 
suggested that at Yalta the Allies, pressed 
by the urgent problems of completing the 
defeat of Germany, and the further prob- 
lems of defeating Japan, accepted the Com- 
mission’s proposals without due considera- 
tion, and thus offered Stalin the opportu- 
nity, which he eagerly seized, of exploiting 
them to his advantage. The truth is rather 
than the proposals, and the alternatives to 
them, had been so exhaustively considered 
(ad nauseam, as Lord Strang has said) that 
it seemed there was no other plan which 
would offer a basis for the continued collab- 
oration of the Allied Powers. 

Yet, so far as Berlin was concerned, the 
plan had what seems today to be an obvious 
and fatal weakness, in that it made no pro- 
vision for freedom of access between Berlin 
and the Western zones of occupation, and 
today indeed this weakness may even seem 
to have sown the seeds of a future world 
war. It has been suggested that this again 
was the result of an inexcusable oversight 
on the part of the Commission or of the 
statesmen who approved its plan at Yalta. 

In fact, Mr. Winant had raised the ques- 
tion with the State Department in 1944 and 
had been instructed not to press for guar- 
anteed rights of access; and when the time 
came to apply the plan it was again decided 
that it would be a mistake for the Allies to 
ask for guarantees, on the ground, first, that 
this would imply a restriction on the gen- 
eral freedom of communications between 
the zones of occupation and Berlin, which 
was assumed in the plan, and secondly, that 
if the Russians intended to interfere with 
communications they would do so whether 
they had given guarantees or not. And in 
the event this proved to be true; the Rus- 
sians did guarantee communications and 
they did interfere with them. 
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It quickly became apparent that the as- 
sumptions on which the EAC plan was 
based were false, in particular the overrid- 
ing assumption that Four Power collabora- 
tion would continue in peace as it had in 
war. What is remarkable is that the one 
feature of the settlement which has been 
most exposed to criticism, that is, the estab- 
lishment of Berlin as an enclave under 
Four Power control 100 miles within the 
Soviet zone of occupation, is precisely 
the feature which has endured the longest. 
Fifteen years after the settlement, it is in 
Berlin, and only in Berlin, that the Four 
Powers preserve and exercise the rights 
which they acquired by the defeat of Ger- 
many, and it is these rights which Mr. 
Khrushchev now wishes to abrogate. 

The survival, like some vestigial remains 
of a prehistoric era, of the postwar arrange- 
ments in Berlin has had one paradoxical 
effect which no one could have foreseen at 
the time, least of all the authors of the 
Berlin settlement; in this respect at least, 
they labored better than they knew. For 
their survival has preserved an island of 
freedom behind the Iron Curtain in which 
over 2 million men and women continue to 
exercise their natural rights to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; and it has also 
given to 4 million refugees from the German 
Democratic Republic the opportunity of re- 
covering the same rights in West Germany. 

Moreover, the survival of the Berlin settle- 
ment has given to the inhabitants of Berlin 
a further privilege which confers on them a 
unique status and a peculiar dignity in the 
circumstances of today. For each day and 
every day they exercise an effective choice 
between the values of Western civilization 
and those which are represented, in their 
most degraded form, by the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

A settlement which, in the face of all 
probability, has for 15 years conferred these 
benefits on over 6 million men and women 
behind the Iron Curtain is not one which 
can be lightly dismissed as an absurdity 
or an anomaly; or if it is, one might be 
inclined to think that this is the kind of 
absurdity of which we could do with a great 
deal more. If the status of Berlin is now to 
be modified by negotiation, the object of 
Western diplomacy must in fact be to pre- 
serve the absurdity of its position and to 
persuade Mr. Khrushchev that this one ele- 
ment in the situation is not negotiable, 
whatever else may be. 





ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 29, 1961, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 880. An act to amend section 216 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
accept gifts and bequests of personal prop- 
erty for the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy; 

S. 1908. An act to provide for a national 
hog cholera eradication program; and 

S. 2268. An act to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to provide for the ap- 
plication of Federal criminal law to certain 
events occurring on board aircraft in air 
commerce. 





ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business to come before the 
Senate at this time, I move, pursuant to 
the order previously entered, that the 
Senate adjourn until 9 a.m. tomorrow 
morning. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 29 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order previous- 
ly entered, until tomorrow, Wednesday 
August 30, 1961, at 9 a.m. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate August 29, 1961: 
CoLLEcToR oF CUSTOMS 

D. Patrick Ahern, of California, to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No, 27, with headquarters at Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

US. ATTORNEY 

H. Moody Brickett, of Montana, to be U.S. 
attorney for the district of Montana for the 
term of 4 years, vice Krest Cyr. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 29, 1961: 


InN THE CoasT GUARD 


The following-named persons to be com- 
manders in the U.S. Coast Guard: 

David H. Douglas 

David Oliver 

The following-named person to be lieu- 
tenant commander in the U.S. Coast Guard: 

Paul S. Hofmeister 

The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenants in the U.S. Coast Guard: 

William E. West, Jr. 

Eugene G. Verrett 

Carlton D. Leonard 

The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the U.S. Coast 
Guard: 
James G. Glasgow 
Robert A. Kuehnl 
Robert P. Knauff William P. Hewel 
Joseph M. McKenna Alan B.Smith 

The following-named persons to be chief 
warrant officers, W-4, in the U.S. Coast 
Guard: 
Ernest E. Fuller Philip S. Lincoln 
Lawrence O. Hamilton Charles A. McQuaid 
Talmadge H. Sivils Lee W. Bothell 
Ludwig K. Rubinsky 

The following-named person to be chief 
warrant officer, W-3, in the U.S. Coast Guard: 

Raymond R. Thiele 

The following-named persons to be chief 


Leonard W. Garrett 
Thomas S. Mills 


warrant officers, W-2, in the U.S. Coast 
Guard: 

Johnnie P. Gilbert William C. Bart 

John E. Dunn John E. Tucker 
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Tuespay, Aucust 29, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


From the Book of Romans (15: 13): 
Now the God of hope fill you with all joy 
and peace in believing. 

O Thou gracious Benefactor, grant 
that our beloved country, which we prize 
so highly and for which we are profound- 
ly grateful, may be used by Thee in 
mediating to men everywhere the bless- 
ings of freedom and peace. 

May we never be tempted, as bene- 
ficiaries and stewards of Thy goodness, 
to become stoically indifferent to the 
needs of others, but inspire us with a 
heartfelt sympathy and concern for hu- 
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manity and honestly seek to legislate for 
the welfare of mankind everywhere. 

We earnestly beseech Thee that above 
the harsh and discordant notes of fear 
and frustration, of selfishness and sus- 
picion, of cruelty and hatred, the na- 
tions of the earth may hear and heed 
Thy still small voice calling them to 
friendship and fraternity. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 29. An act to amend section 216(b) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, to permit the appointment of 
US. nationals to the Merchant Marine 
Academy; 

H.R. 1794. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States situated in Hawaii to the State of 
Hawaii; 

H.R. 2898. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phos- 
phate interests of the United States in lands 
located in the State of Florida to the record 
owners of the surface thereof; 

H.R. 3526. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phos- 
phate interests of the United States in lands 
located in the State of Florida to the record 
owners of the surface thereof; 

H.R. 5235. An act to authorize the Con- 
federated Tribes of the Warm Springs 
Reservation of Oregon to acquire land within 
the boundaries of their reservation; 

H.R. 5964. An act to authorize the use of 
funds arising from a judgment in favor of 
the Potawatomi Nation of Indians, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 6102. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phos- 
phate interests of the United States in lands 
located in Highlands County in the State of 
Florida to the record owners ci the surface 
thereof; F 

H.R. 7108. An act to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act and title IV of the 
National Housing Act, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 8277. An act to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act to simplify and im- 
prove the election and appointment of direc- 
tors of the Federal home loan banks, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 7391. An act to promote the conserva- 
tion of migratory waterfowl by the acquisi- 
tion of wet lands and other essential water- 
fowl habitat, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 543. An act to promote the preservation, 
for the public use and benefit, of certain 
portions of the shoreline areas of the United 
States; and 

S. 1969. An act to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958, as amended, to provide for 
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supplemental air carriers, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 880. An act to amend section 216 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
accept gifts and bequests of personal prop- 
erty for the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy; 
and 

S. 2268. An act to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 to provide for the applica- 
tion of Federal criminal law to certain events 
occurring on board aircraft in air commerce, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 685) entitled 
“An act to amend the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey Commissioned Officers Act 
of 1948, as amended, and for other 
purposes.” 





SUGGESTION OF CONTRACT AU- 
THORITY IN THE FOREIGN AID 
BILL 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspapers this morning are full of re- 
ported compromises on the back-door 
foreign aid proposition whereby contract 
authority would be substituted for the 
back-door borrowing gimmick. May I 
say in this connection that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, after long ex- 
perience and disappointing results with 
contract authority, officially and formal- 
ly renounced it 11 years ago. It is one 
of the most irresponsible, the most mis- 
leading, the most expensive, and one of 
the most wasteful methods of supplying 
money that can be employed; and may I 
say that as far as I am personally con- 
cerned, and I think I speak for a great 
majority of the membership of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, we will con- 
tinue our established policy of eschewing 
and disallowing all contract authority. 

A special subcommittee, headed by the 
distinguished gentleman from ‘Texas 
[Mr. MaHon] issued a report filed with 
the House on March 21, 1957—Report 
No. 216, 85th Congress—based on careful 
study of the matter. The conclusion: 

Contract authority is a workable device 
but not the most economical. It is an old 
and familiar friend to the Committee on 
Appropriations and the Congress. It was 
used extensively for many years. It has 
been found wanting. It was generally aban- 
doned in appropriation bills back in 1951, al- 
though its use is growing in substantive 
legislative bills. Far from contributing to 
economy and retrenchment, it tends to 
the opposite effect. It ties the hands of 
the President and the Congress in making 
up and considering future appropriation 
budgets by introducing undesirable rigidi- 
ties into the budget picture. It is a snare 
and a delusion. Its “appeal” is one of its 
principal defects. It is often viewed as 
merely an authorization, with the con- 
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sequent tendency to pass over it more light- 
ly, to fail to give it the same thorough exam- 
ination as a direct appropriation. Psycho- 
logically, the situation can be likened to a 
charge account at the store—relatively easy 
to open because it is not necessary to have 
the cash in hand. Moreover, subsequent ap- 
propriation requests to pay the bills incurred 
under prior contract authority are fre- 
quently viewed as being beyond reach—the 
attitude that “we have no choice but to pay 
the bill.” That has been the practical effect 
of using it in many instances. 


Mr. Speaker, the traditional annual 
appropriations process followed since the 
beginning of the Republic depends for its 
effectiveness and its vitality on the 
choices it affords the House to respond 
to the necessities of changing situations. 
It affords complete flexibility. But con- 
tract authority destroys the flexibility, 
no matter how urgent the changes called 
for. It removes all discretion from fu- 
ture budgets and future Congresses. As 
the special Mahon committee has accu- 
rately said: 

No funds whatsoever can be withdrawn 
from the Treasury save in consequence of 
valid authority granted by the Congress to 
first create an obligation in behalf of the 
Government. That is the beginning point 
in the budgetary process—the point of con- 
trol—and it is the key to the situation. The 
most consistently accurate barometer to fu- 
ture spending levels is the dimensions of 
authority accorded by the Congress to enter 
into obligations on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. Denial of authority to obligate pre- 
cludes a subsequent expenditure. Curtail 
the input of new appropriations (and other 
forms of obligating authority) and spending 
will come down. Grant authority to obli- 
gate and the expenditure inevitably will 
follow in due time. 


Contract authority in the foreign aid 
authorization bill would render the sub- 
sequent annual appropriations bill to 
pick up the tab a ministerial, perfunc- 
tory, meaningless routine. The execu- 
tive branch stated the situation suc- 
cinctly some years ago in an Official re- 
lease on the budget: 

Because obligational authority foreruns 
expenditures, it is necessary to exercise con- 
trol over the amount of new authority voted 
for Government agencies in order to keep 
expenditures within receipts. If in any year 
the Government obligates itself to pay more 
money than it is receiving, it is courting 
future deficits. 





FOREIGN AID CONTRACT 
AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been rumors circulating that it would be 
put up to the conferees on the foreign 
aid authorization bill that they allow 
contract authorization for several years. 

That would be just as bad and just 
as irresponsible as the back-door public 
debt borrowing operation. We would 
never know where we were, we would 
never know where the Treasury was, and 
at the end of the year no one could tell 
whether we had really balanced the 
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budget or not. We would be in such a 
mess that we ought to get to the point 
where the U.S. Treasury is somewhere 
near right side up. 

I hope that the conferees on that bill 
will not try to put through any such 
thing as that. To my mind it would be 
exceedingly and seriously dangerous. 


ADVANCE CONTRACT AUTHORITY 
IS BACK-DOOR SPENDING 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in this 
morning’s Post, under the caption 
“Deadlock on Aid Bill Continues,” there 
is an article indicating possible com- 
promise over the method of financing the 
foreign aid program. It refers to talk 
that long-range contract authority 
might be substituted for Treasury bor- 
rowing. 

Mr. Speaker, my purpose in addressing 
the House this morning is to express a 
strong and unequivocal opinion that any 
financing of the foreign aid program by 
advance contract authority would con- 
stitute the most objectionable abdication 
of congressional responsibility any con- 
ferees could report back to the House. 
It would make appropriations to pay the 
contracts mandatory, because any con- 
tract once made would have to be hon- 
ored and the Congress in future years 
would in effect have no budgetary con- 
trol, as called for by the Constitution. 

As a practical matter contract author- 
ity would preclude the Congress from 
exercising discretion as to the dimen- 
sions of Federal spending. The normal 
scrutiny and annual review associated 
with the appropriations process would be 
a mere formality. Advance contract au- 
thority is one of the devices known as 
“back-door spending,” all forms of which 
should be opposed. 








COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Dent], I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Subcommittee on 
the Impact of Imports and Exports on 
American Employment of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor may be per- 
mitted to sit during general debate to- 
day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





BANK HOLDING COMPANIES 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today H.R. 8950, a bill to 
amend the Bank Holding Company Act 
of 1956. 

The first amendment would prohibit 
bank holding company subsidiaries from 
operating outside the Federal Reserve 
district containing the State of incor- 
poration of the parent and require di- 
vestment of such holdings within 3 years. 

The second amendment would redefine 
a bank holding company in terms of a 
company that owns or controls 25 per- 
cent or more of the stock of one or more 
banks instead of the present definition 
in terms of two or more banks. This, 
I believe, conforms with the recommen- 
dation made by the Federal Reserve 
Board in its 1958 report to the Congress 
and carries out the intent of that recom- 
mendation. 

Several other amendments will have 
to be made to the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956 before the difficulties in 
administering it have been overcome. 
The amendments contained in this bill, 
however, are a step in the right direc- 
tion. 





LUMP-SUM PAYMENTS FOR CER- 
TAIN RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. MADDEN Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 437 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
8773) to amend section 265 of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended (50 
U.S.C. 1016), relating to lump-sum readjust- 
ment payments for members of the Reserve 
components who are involuntarily released 
from active duty, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

Acall of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 172] 
Baring Chamberlain Cook 
Blitch Chelf Cooley 
Boykin Chiperfield Cramer 
Brooks, La. Coad Dawson 
Buckley Collier Diggs 
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Kilburn 
King, Utah 
McSween 
Mailliard 
Merrow 
Miller, N.Y. 
Milliken 
Norrell 
O’Brien, N.Y. 
O’Konski 
Pilcher 
Poage 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WALTER). On this rollcall, 382 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 
By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Santangelo 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Thornberry 
Westland 
Wright 


PROHIBITING TRAVEL OR TRANS- 
PORTATION IN COMMERCE IN AID 
OF RACKETEERING ENTERPRISES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1653) to 
amend title 18, United States Code, to 
prohibit travel or transportation in com- 
merce in aid of racketeering enterprises, 
with House amendment thereto, insist 
on the House amendment and agree to 
the conference requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WALTER). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 


objection, the Chair appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees on the part of the 
House: Messrs. CELLER, RODINO, ROGERS 
of Colorado, McCuLLocn, and MILLER of 


New York. 
There was no objection. 


LUMP-SUM PAYMENTS FOR CER- 
TAIN RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 437 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
8773, a bill to amend section 265 of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. 1016), relating to 
lump-sum readjustment payments for 
members of the Reserve components who 
are involuntarily released from active 
duty, and for other purposes. The reso- 
lution provides for an open rule with 1 
hour of general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 8773 is to pro- 
vide equity between Regular and Reserve 
officers on active duty in respect to the 
amount of readjustment or severance 
Pay available upon their involuntary 
release to inactive duty prior to the time 
they become eligible for immediate re- 
tirement benefits. The establishment 
of parity for Reserve officers with their 
Regular contemporaries should over- 
come to an appreciable degree the pres- 
ent reluctance of Reserve officers to re- 
main on active duty beyond their period 
of obligated service. 

Reserve officers constitute about 60 
percent of the officer strength of the 
Armed Forces. The chief requirement 
for Reserve officers occurs in junior offi- 
cer grades. Progressively limited re- 
quirements for officers in the more sen- 


ior grades force the release of many 
Reserve officers from active duty before 
they qualify for the immediate receipt of 
retired pay. The Armed Forces have a 
requirement, however, for junior officers 
who are willing to remain on active duty 
for relatively short careers of not more 
than 10 to 12 years. 

The Department of Defense indicates 
that the Armed Forces have had diffi- 
culty in persuading young Reserve offi- 
cers to remain on active duty after their 
obligated tours have expired, causing a 
deficit ir. the number of young Reserve 
Officers willing to remain on active duty. 
In addition, the Department desires to 
have a large number of applications to 
permit greater selectivity in choosing the 
officers to be continued on active duty. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 437. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes of my 
time to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. SmirH]. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may use. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree completely with 
the statement of the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. MappEn]. 

House Resolution 437 provides for the 
consideration of H.R. 8773, with 1-hour 
open debate. 

This bill was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services unanimously. 
It corrects, to a certain extent at least, 
certain inequities which presently exist 
between Regular and Reserve officers on 
active duty in respect to the amount of 
readjustment or severance pay that may 
be due them. 

It will cost about $8 million a year, 
or a little over. 

I know of no objection to the rule 
and I know of no objection to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 8773) to 
amend section 265 of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952, as amended (50 
U.S.C. 1016), relating to lump-sum re- 
adjustment payments for members of 
the Reserve components who are invol- 
untarily released from active duty, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, Mr. Rivers. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 8773, with 
Mr. ASPINALL in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
8773, a bill which will authorize an in- 
crease in the amount of lump-sum 
readjustment payments made to Reserve 
personnel who are involuntarily released 
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to inactive duty prior to their attaining 
eligibility for military retirement ben- 
efits. 
THE PROBLEM 

Reserve Officers constitute more than 
half of the officer strength of the Armed 
Forces. The chief requirement for Re- 
serve officers occurs in junior officer 
grades. Progressively limited require- 
ments for officers in the more senior 
grades force the release of many Reserve 
officers from active duty before they 
qualify for the immediate receipt of re- 
tired pay. The Armed Forces have a re- 
quirement, however, for junior officers 
who are willing to remain on active duty 
for relatively short careers of not more 
than 10 to 12 years. This legislation is, 
therefore, designed to provide an incen- 
tive for these officers to continue to 
remain on active duty for these relatively 
short careers. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to provide 
equity between Regular and Reserve of- 
ficers on active duty in respect to the 
amount of readjustment pay or sever- 
ance pay available upon their involun- 
tary release to inactive duty prior to the 
time they become eligible for immediate 
retirement benefits. The establishment 
of parity for Reserve officers with their 
Regular contemporaries should overcome 
to an appreciable degree the present re- 
luctance of Reserve officers to remain on 
active duty beyond their period of obli- 
gated service. 

The present rate of retention of 
Reserve officers who complete their ob- 
ligated period of service is 33 percent, 
whereas there exists an absolutely min- 
imum requirement that at least 45 per- 
cent of these officers volunteer for con- 
tinued active duty. For example, only 
9,000 of the 27,000 Reserve officers who 
completed their obligated service in 1960 
requested that they be continued on ac~ 
tive duty. Since the armed services re- 
quired more than 12,000 of these experi- 
enced officers to fill existing billets, there 
occurred a Department of Defense deficit 
of more than 3,000 officers during 1960. 

It is the hope of the Committee on 
Armed Services and the military depart- 
ments that this deficiency can be cor- 
rected by the enactment of H.R. 8773, 
which will provide increased incentives 
to Reserve officer personnel to remain on 
extended active duty. 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


The bill contains the following prin- 
cipal provisions: 

First. It would amend existing law 
which provides one-half month’s basic 
pay for each year of active duty for Re- 
serve members involuntarily released 
after 5 years of active service by increas- 
ing the readjustment payment to 2 
months basic pay. 

This would give Reserve officers in- 
voluntarily released a rate of accrual of 
readjustment pay similar to the sever- 
ance pay received by involuntarily re- 
leased Regular officers. This provision 
would also increase by the same rate the 
readjustment pay presently authorized 
for enlisted members of the Reserve 
components who are involuntarily re- 
leased prior to the completion of an 
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enlistment or who, upon completion 
thereof, are not permitted to continue on 
active duty. Notwithstanding the fact 
that only a few enlisted reservists have 
received readjustment pay under the 
existing law, and no increase is antici- 
pated, this change will require that en- 
listed personnel continue to be treated in 
the same manner as Reserve officers with 
respect to separation payments. 

Second. It will fix maximum read- 
justment payments at 2 years’ basic pay. 

Under existing law, the maximum 
lump-sum severance payment for Regu- 
lar officers is 2 years’ basic pay. This 
limitation would therefore also apply 
with respect to the maximum readjust- 
ment payment authorized Reserve offi- 
cers under this bill. 

Third. It will provide that those Re- 
serve Officers involuntarily released from 
active duty under conditions similar to 
those applying to Regular officers re- 
leased under the “show cause” or “select 
out” provisions of existing law, will re- 
ceive readjustment pay similar to the 
lump-sum severance pay authorized 
Regular officers. 

Severance pay for Regular officers in 
the Armed Forces varies among the serv- 
ices as to the rate for each year of active 
duty, and as to the maximum amount 
payable. In the Army and Air Force, a 
Regular officer released under the “show 
cause” provisions receives 1 month’s 
basic pay for each year of active duty, 
with a maximum of 1 year’s basic pay. 
In the Navy and Marine Corps in time of 
war or national emergency, a Regular 
officer “selected out” receives 2 months’ 
basic pay for each year of active duty, 
with a maximum of 1 year’s basic pay; 
in peacetime, the rate is 2 months with 
a maximum of 2 years. 

Recommendations to eliminate these 
legally established differences have been 
recognized in the report of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Ad Hoc Committee To 
Study and Revise the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947—Bolte Committee. The De- 
partment advised the committee that it 
plans to transmit for the consideration 
of the Congress in its next session a leg- 
islative proposal implementing the Bolte 
Committee recommendations. In the in- 
terim, the provisions of this bill would 
insure the same amount of severance or 
readjustment pay for Regular and Re- 
Serve officers in the same military serv- 
ice who are being released from active 
duty as the result of statutorily consti- 
tuted boards. 

Fourth. It would eliminate the pres- 
ent statutory provision that requires an 
irrevocable choice between readjustment 
Pay and veterans’ disability compensa- 
tion, and would substitute a provision 
to permit the payment of readjustment 
pay with subsequent eligibility for vet- 
erans’ disability compensation, subject 
to a deferral of such eligibility for a 
period of months equal to the number 
of months of basic pay received by the 
separatee as readjustment pay. 

Existing readjustment pay was author- 
ized to assist Reserve members in mak- 
ing the transition from military to civil- 
jan life. Veterans’ compensation is 

upon a service-connected disabil- 
ity. Experience has shown that the 
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best interest of the Government and the 
Reserve members would be served by au- 
thorizing readjustment pay at the time 
of release from active duty, and subse- 
quently permitting the receipt of vet- 
erans’ compensation. 

Under the provisions of this bill, a 
separatee eligible for veterans’ disability 
compensation at the time of involuntary 
release from active duty would not lose 
his entitlement to veterans’ disability 
compensation by virtue of his acceptance 
of readjustment pay. He would, how- 
ever, simply defer his entitlement to 
disability compensation payments until 
passage of a period of months equal to 
the number of months of basic pay he 
had received as readjustment pay. This 
change will, among other things, pre- 
vent situations occurring under existing 
law whereby a separatee who may not 
be aware of the existence of a compen- 
sable service-connected disability is for- 
ever precluded from submitting a claim 
for veterans’ disability by virtue of his 
acceptance of readjustment pay. 

Fifth. It would change existing law 
which requires a choice between re- 
adjustment pay and breach-of-contract 
pay, to authorize both readjustment pay 
and breach-of-contract pay when ap- 
plicable. 

Readjustment pay in the amount pro- 
posed in this bill is compensation for a 
delay in beginning, or interruption of, a 
civilian career. Breach-of-contract pay 
is compensation for the Government’s 
breaking a contract. In view of the dif- 
ferent purposes, it is believed that re- 
adjustment pay and breach-of-contract 
pay should be additive, rather than 
alternative forms of compensation for 
those who qualify for both. However, 
the instances in which a Reserve officer 
would be entitled to both payments is 
rather remote since most of the military 
departments appear reluctant to make 
any significant use of this contract 
authority. 

Sixth. It would eliminate a present re- 
quirement in the law that a Reserve of- 
ficer having an active duty agreement 
who has been twice passed over for pro- 
motion must nevertheless be accorded 
a board hearing before he can be re- 
leased to inactive duty. 

The records of all officers, both Reg- 
ular and Reserve, twice passed over for 
promotion, have been considered by two 
separate boards. The Regular officer 
who has twice failed of promotion does 
not have recourse to a board hearing. 
Hence, from the standpoint of equity 
as between officers in the two compon- 
ents, and the fact that a board hearing 
could not result in the promotion of a 
twice-deferred officer, it is believed that 
the law should be amended to eliminate 
the requirement that Reserve officers 
who have been twice-deferred be ac- 
corded a board hearing. 


FISCAL DATA 


Enactment of this bill would require 
increased appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense of approximately 
$8 million per year. 

SUMMARY OF THE BILL 

This bill was unanimously reported 

by the Committee on Armed Services. 
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I consider it a good bill and this feeling 
is shared by representatives of the De- 
partment of Defense, the Reserve or- 
ganizations, and the Veterans groups 
who also endorse its provisions. I, 
therefore, urge the Members of the 
House to unanimously approve passage 
of H.R. 8773. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like the Recorp to show that this is a 
good example of the kind of work the 
House has been doing for the Reserve 
components for a number of years. It 
is a good example of the kind of work 
which the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Rivers] has been doing for the 
Reserve components for a number of 
years. Bills have been passed in the 
House repeatedly which would add very 
materially to the status of the reservists 
and quite frequently those bills have gone 
to the other body and died, or have been 
pretty substantially emasculated. I do 
feel that the House can be proud of the 
work that has been done in its efforts to 
improve the status of the members of the 
Reserve components and in particular, 
Mr. Chairman, I am proud of the work 
done by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina {Mr. Rivers} and his subcommittee 
in this field. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, may I state to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida were it 
not for the gentleman’s help I do not 
know whether we would have this bill 
up here today. It was because of the 
gentleman’s untiring efforts that we were 
able to get a bill from the Defense De- 
partment. It was difficult to get this 
bill out of the Defense Department. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I am 
delighted to yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I merely 
wanted to inquire whether, as a Member 
of the House who is drawing full com- 
pensation, and sitting here in the front 
row, I was entitled to hear what the 
gentleman is saying. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I do 
not care where the gentleman is sitting, 
he is entitled to hear what I can con- 
tribute to this debate. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, it is a part of my education 
listening to the gentleman; but because 
of the disorder I cannot hear very well. 
Am I entitled, under the—shall I call 
it the civil rights bill, or whatever it is— 
am I entitled to hear the gentleman? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. The 
gentleman should not be denied that 
luxury. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. How 
can I get that right? Do I appeal to the 
Chairman or must he have help? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
think he ought to have it, because I think 
the gentleman is entitled to it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I am 
delighted to yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 
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Mr. GROSS. Did I hear the gentle- 
man say that this extends the obligated 
service to 5 years for these reservists? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. No, 
it does not extend their service. They 
have to serve a minimum of 5 years to 
become entitled to this. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield further. 

Mr. GROSS. What was all the shoot- 
ing about when I tried to get an extension 
to 5 years for the cadets at the service 
academies? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. We 
did pretty well with that; we agreed with 
the gentleman 50 percent, and I think 
that is pretty well. 

Mr. GROSS. By the way, where is 
that bill, if the gentleman knows? Is 
that still in conference? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
over in the other body. 

Mr. GROSS. It has not been to con- 
ference yet? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Not 
yet. We shall keep the gentleman very 
well advised on that; I promise him that. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. This is not directly re- 
lated to the bill, but may I ask the gen- 
tleman this question: We have been 
hearing a lot about a crisis over in Ber- 
lin, yet I notice that every day depend- 
ents of military personnel are being 
moved over to Berlin. Is there a crisis 
over there? What is the story? If 
there is a crisis there, why are we con- 
tinuing to send dependents over to Ber- 
lin? Does the gentleman have any an- 
swer to that? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. No, 
I do not. I do not mean to be facetious 
in that answer, I just do not know what 
is going on in the State Department. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is put- 
ting his finger entirely on the question. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
ig to the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr. DADDARIO. I should like to pose 
this question to the gentleman from 
South Carolina: If an officer was called 
to duty during the Korean emergency 
and served 2 years, then kept his duty 
status in a National Guard unit, was 
called back to serve in the present emer- 
gency for 3 years, and then sent back 
to civilian life, would he or would he not 
participate in this readjustment plan as 
included in this bill? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. If 
he is on active duty, that would count, 
but he has to have an aggregate of 5 
years. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Is it an aggregate 
of 5 years or is it continuous for 5 years? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. It 
has to be continuous. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Has not the com- 
mittee taken into consideration the sac- 
rifice that such a person makes? Should 


It is 
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he not also participate in such a pro- 
gram if he has served in the Korean 
emergency and again participates? 
When he retires at the end of the 5- 
year period of time under such a pro- 
gram he should receive similar bene- 
fits. I can see your point in the 5 
years of active service, but I do think 
that, taking into consideration the sacri- 
fices many officers make, that they 
should be included within the provisions 
of this bill when they have served 5 
years of active duty and that duty need 
not be continuous. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
There could not be a break in there of 
more than 30 days. What we are try- 
ing to do is take officers who have been 
on active duty for long periods of time 
and have to go through that impact of 
readjustments. I will tell you how we 
help them. The Department of Defense 
wanted to take that back from them in 
later years and we said, “No, we want 
to help these boys to get reestablished.” 

Mr. DADDARIO. I understand that, 
and I think the purpose of this bill is 
excellent. But, I do think it should be 
taken into consideration because we all 
are concerned with the great sacrifices 
that a person makes by retaining his ac- 
tive duty status in a National Guard out- 
fit and being called back to the service 
time and time again. The problem of 
readjustment to that person is greater 
and often more complicated than with 
officers who leave and then rejoin the 
service for other reasons. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 


would point out to my colleague that 
that may require another study on an- 


other subject. 

Now, there are two ways that he can 
go. He has two other avenues. He can 
go under title III or title II. But this 
bill takes care of the people who have 
to go through this readjustment and 
who have to face the impact of return- 
ing to civilian life before qualifying for 
retirement. That is a terrific impact 
when a man who has been on active duty 
for 12 or 14 or 15 years to be just cut off. 
That is the kind of situation that we are 
trying to help. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
must say that the explanation of our 
colleague, the gentleman from South 
Carolina is a sound one, but I do wish 
to call attention to the fact that there 
are other areas which should be explored 
in the future. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Yes, 
they should be. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand it, under the present law 
when an officer reaches 18 years, he can- 
not be involuntarily separated; is that 
correct? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. That 
is correct. 

Mr. FASCELL. What you are saying 
is that the purpose of this legislation is 
to take care of the cases that many of 
us have had, and all too often, which are 
highly discriminatory—— 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
There are thousands and thousands of 
such cases. 

Mr. FASCELL. Where a Reserve of- 
ficer, putting in right up to 18 years, is 
being booted out—— 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
That is exactly right. 

Mr. FASCELL. And he is being 
treated unfairly with respect to his 
compensation. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. That 
is correct. 

Mr. FASCELL. As I understand it, in 
those cases where there is involuntary 
separation prior to 18 years, the Reserve 
officer will be treated financially exactly 
the same as a Regular officer under the 
same circumstances. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. You 
have stated it precisely. You under- 
stand the bill correctly. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I would like 
to commend the gentleman and his sub- 
committee and the entire committee for 
bringing this bill out. In my experience 
in the Congress, this practice which this 
bill corrects has been one of the most 
discriminatory provisions affecting those 
in the military service and in the Reserve 
components. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Let 
me say to the gentleman this. Do you 
know that the only way that we got this 
bill before our committee was that I per- 
sonally appealed to the Secretary of De- 
fense? It just was not coming out. 

Mr. FASCELL. I compliment the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. This 
bill does not go far enough, in my opin- 
ion. I have been here long enough to 
recognize the facts of life. This may not 
fill the entire bill, but it fills a need—it 
fills a need for the moment. They ought 
to have a little better treatment than 
this, but you cannot get everything you 
want in this life or in legislation. But 
this bill is good as far as it goes, and we 
could not do any better. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. A moment ago the 
gentleman estimated the annual cost at 
around $8 million. Is it not true by the 
retention of these Reserve officers, the 
cost of training is eliminated? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Posi- 
tively. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Therefore, taking 
into consideration the fact that it is 
impossible to estimate the savings, I 
think we have to accept the fact that 
the $8 million could be cut considerably 
when you take into consideration the 
savings from the training standpoint. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. The 
gentleman has hit on a very vital point. 
That is true. If we require these people 
who have been indiscriminately sepa- 
rated, that is the Reserve officers, if we 
require the services to go at this more 
carefully and more sagaciously, we could 
save money by making a better screen- 
ing. The gentleman knows much more 
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about this than I do. He is right. It 
would require them to take another 
look-see. They might save the entire $8 
million, if they would be careful. That 
is one of the important points and it is 
a good point. I thank my colleague for 
calling it to our attention. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would ask the distin- 
guished gentleman from South Carolina 
if this applies to Reserve officers in all 
of these defense components? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. It 
applies to all of the Reserve officers and 
in all branches of the service. 

Mr. BAILEY. And one other ques- 
tion—is there any provision in the law 
making it retroactive? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. It is 
not retroactive. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iam 
delighted to yield to the gentleman from 
New York, one of the distinguished 
Members of the Congress and a highly 
respected member of my committee who 
has contributed so much to the writing 
of this bill. 

Mr. BECKER. I thank my chairman 
for his kindness. I want to say this. 
Rather than take any time on the floor, 
I simply want to say the gentleman has 
done an excellent job in explaining this 
legislation. This matter has had long 
study and there has long been a need 
for a modification of this law. That is 
what we have tried to do by this bill, to 
bring some justice and to afford relief 
where it is needed. It is also merited 
by the service of the Reserve officers and 
contributes to the work of the armed 
services. I commend the gentleman. It 
has been a real pleasure to work with 
you, and I am sure the Members will 
support his legislation. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I would like also 
to thank the distinguished gentleman 
from South Carolina and his subcom- 
mittee for bringing this legislation to us. 
I think we all realize the great contri- 
bution that our Reserve components 
make to the defense of this country. 
You are giving them a case of simple 
justice in this bill, and I want to con- 
gratulate and thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. That 
is very concisely stated, and I thank the 
gentleman very much. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. If I understand this 
legislation correctly, if an officer comes 
up to, say, 18 years and then for some 
reason or other is released from serv- 
ice, he will get his base pay for another 
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2 years even though he is not in the 
service and he is not doing anything? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. That 
is right. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Then we are, in fact, 
giving him 2 additional years’ salary; is 
that correct? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. That 
is correct, but to begin with, he will have 
to pay income tax on that. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Well, I am just won- 
dering, is this a new precedent? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. We 
do it for the Regulars, but we have not 
done it for the Reserves. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. And now we are ex- 
tending it to the Reserves? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. We 
are just helping out the people who have 
been carrying the coals to the front. The 
boys who have been doing the work have 
not been considered, and we think they 
ought to be considered, officers and en- 
listed men. This bill does not go far 
enough, in my opinion. I would like to 
see the services required to give them a 
contract. When you are on duty 17% 
years, that is a long time. If you are a 
line officer, it is not easy to adjust your- 
self in civilian life. That is true with 
Reserves and Regulars. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I think this will con- 
siderably strengthen the Reserve system. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Un- 
derstand, the man does not have to ac- 
cept it. He can go by way of title II and 
stay on as an enlisted man and then re- 
tire. He does not have to take this. Or, 
he can go on to 60 and retire under title 
III with 20 years of satisfactory Federal 
service. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The thing that dis- 
turbs me—and I can see the merits of 
the gentleman’s position—is this, and I 
wonder if the gentleman wishes to com- 
ment on this. Will this, in effect, en- 
courage certain officers to leave the serv- 
ice prior to their 20-year expiration date 
and take a job in private industry or 
some place else and on top of that get 
these 2 years of retirement salary from 
the Government, even though they are 
not working for the Government? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. The 
bill starts off for those officers who are 
involuntarily released; involuntarily re- 
leased. You cannot have your cake and 
eat it, too. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Now, the second 
question I have in mind is this: What as- 
surance do we have that the people who 
decide who is involuntarily separated 
will not use this to remove from the 
service a larger number of men? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
Well, history has not proved that. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. That is true, but 
that is what is bothering me. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
think this would be a deterrent, because, 
remember, they have to face the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the Bureau of the 
Budget is not going to abuse this. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I am delighted the 
committee is trying to correct an in- 
equity, but I can see some inherent prob- 
lem in its solution. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
hope it will pass. 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
am delighted to yield to the former 
marine from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman, and I join him as a distinguished 
former marine. May I ask whether this 
would apply regardless of any compen- 
sation in private business that the in- 
dividual may be receiving? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Is there not a 
present law which prevents a reservist 
who is, we will say, involuntarily re- 
leased from active duty, from taking a 
job in the Government? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. 
That law relates to retired personnel, and 
not to persons involuntarily separated 
before qualifying for retirement bene- 
fits. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I might say at this 
point that the gentleman from Califor- 
nia may be speaking of what people used 
to do when they retired from service, 
but the Dual Compensation Act covers 
that situation. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. And 
they must have completed their 20 years 
of active duty. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. So under the dual- 
compensation law if they have retired 
they are prohibited from taking any out- 
side employment? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. No. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Or is it just with 
the Government? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. With 
the Government or a contractor for the 
Government. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. They will continue 
to receive a maximum annual income of 
$10,000 from the salary of a Government 
job and the retired pay, combined. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. The 
dual compensation law, of course, applies 
only to Government service. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman who has worked 
so hard on this matter and done so much 
to perfect the bill. 

Mr. PIKE. I would like to say I do 
not think you can emphasize too strong- 
ly the fact that this is involuntary sepa- 
ration from the service of Reserve per- 
sonnel; nor can you emphasize too 
strongly the fact that in any reduction 
in force it is not the Regulars but the Re- 
serves who are released; it is the Re- 
serves who, after having been called in, 
perhaps involuntarily, determine to stay 
in for a while, then without their con- 
sent they are kicked out of the service 
in any reduction in force. 

I am thoroughly aware as a member 
of the gentleman’s subcommittee how 
hard we worked and pushed to get out 
this piece of thoroughly desirable legis- 
lation. I want to congratulate the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina and simply 
state that I am wholly in favor of it. 
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Another reason why I am in favor of it 
is because this includes many of my gen- 
eration. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Let 
me thank the gentleman for the work 
the gentleman did on my subcommittee. 
Without it, in my opinion, it would not 
have taken into consideration a whole 
generation of Reserve officers who served 
in the emergency, men and women alike, 
who went in the Reserve, served a num- 
ber of years, and then were involuntarily 
released from service. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Carolina has consumed 27 
minutes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Bray]. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, the report 
on this bill gives two reasons why it 
should be enacted. One is that it en- 
courages the Reserve officers to stay on 
duty. The second reason is because it 
equalizes the rights of Reserve officers 
to those of Regular officers in that here- 
tofore when the Reserve officer has been 
relieved he drew only one-half a month’s 
pay for each year that he has served, 
whereas a Regular officer drew 2 
months’ pay for each year of service. 
This bill equalizes what the Reserve of- 
ficers will get with what the Regular of- 
ficers get, which is fine. 

In my opinion there is another rea- 
son even more important why this bill 
should be enacted, and that is that the 
military departments have been very lax 
in the matter of handling personnel 
problems. Here, for instance, a young 
officer comes into the service. They put 
him in the Reserves and then turn him 
out when they no longer need so many 
men in the Reserves; in other words, 
he gets “riffed’’ when there is a reduc- 
tion in force and he is relieved from 
active duty. Often he has spent so much 
time in the Reserves that it is very dif- 
ficult for him to find another job and 
to adjust himself to civilian life. 

This legislation should give warning 
to the Secretary of the three services 
that the 5 years is up now, do we want 
this officer to remain? If we want him 
to remain, it is going to cost us a sub- 
stantial sum unless we keep him on for 
the full 20 years, allow him to fill out all 
of his 20 years and draw his retirement 
pay. 

The services should then, before the 5 
years is up, think: “Do we need this 
lieutenant? We will keep him. If we 
make an error in this we are going to 
have to pay him.” 

As was brought out by the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers], we passed in this body a far 
better bill 2 years ago or a year ago. But 
the other body never acted on it. The 
services will have to figure out where 
they have a need for this officer or that 
officer. After all, however, we were 
faced with the facts of life, and the 
other body, for reasons which I can only 
surmise, never approved the previous 
bill. 
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Now, we find ourselves in the position 
that this is the best bill we can report at 
this time. I trust that this will allow the 
Reserve officer a chance, when he is re- 
lieved, through no fault of his own, to 
make proper adjustment. I hope it will 
cause the Department to start giving this 
matter a good, intelligent look, to deter- 
mine whether they are going to need this 
officer for the full 20 years. I am sorry 
to say that they have paid very little at- 
tention to the matter, as mentioned in 
the report and brought out by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
RIvers]. Most of these officers they need 
for 10 or 12 years. If they are going to 
need them for beyond 5 years, I want to 
encourage them to give a good look at 
this. Nothing can be more demoralizing 
than an officer believing he is going to be 
kept in the service, then relieved at the 
end of 10 or 12 years, when he is in a 
far more difficult position to adjust him- 
self than he would be at the end of 5 
years. 

What this bill does is, if they keep a 
man beyond 5 years they are going to 
have to pay him 2 months for each year 
they keep him beyond this, limited to a 
total of 2 years. 

Again, let me say this is not the best 
bill we could have brought, out,. but 
after what happened to the bill last year, 
and on account of failure of action, I 
hope the other body does pass this bill at 
the present time. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 8773. 

I wish to take this opportunity to com- 
mend my colleague, the gentleman from 
South Carolina, on the great effort he 
has made to eliminate inequities con- 
fronting our Reserve personnel presently 
on active duty. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, 
as chairman of the subcommittee re- 
sponsible for Reserve matters, has de- 
voted himself with such enthusiasm and 
energy to the problem of Reserve legis- 
lation that he has served as an inspira- 
tion to those of us who have been for- 
tunate enough to serve with him on that 
subcommittee. 

As you have been told, this legislation 
would provide Reserve personnel in- 
voluntarily released from active duty 
with the same “readjustment” payments 
that are presently paid to their Regular 
contemporaries similarly released from 
active duty. 

The original effort to provide Reserve 
personnel with some modicum of com- 
pensation when they were abruptly re- 
leased from active duty was embodied in 
H.R. 9952 of the 84th Congress. This 
legislation amended the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952 and provided the ex- 
isting lump-sum readjustment payment 
presently available to Reserve personnel 
involuntarily released from active duty. 

This legislation was enacted as Public 
Law 676 of the 84th Congress and au- 
thorizes a readjustment payment of one- 
half of 1 month’s pay for each year of 
active service. To qualify for this pay, 
a reservist must have completed at least 
5 years of active duty and he must not 
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be eligible for the immediate receipt of 
retired pay. 

At the time of the enactment of this 
legislation, it was acknowledged that the 
amount of readjustment payment pro- 
vided might very well have been inade- 
quate particularly when compared to the 
payment provided regular personnel, 
However, it was then considered an 
initial step in correcting a then exist- 
ing unfortunate inequity. 

Immediately upon enactment of this 
legislation, the Committee on Armed 
Services requested that the Department 
of Defense analyze the effects of the leg- 
islation and make such recommenda- 
tions for improvement as appeared 
necessary. 

Unfortunately, these recommenda- 
tions were not forthcoming in any prac- 
tical manner until the 86th Congress. 
At that time, the Committee on Armed 
Services received a departmental recom- 
mendation embodying recommendations 
of the Cordiner Committee. This Com- 
mittee suggested a substantial increase 
in the amount of readjustment pay 
awarded Reserve personnel involuntarily 
released from active duty. 

This legislative proposal was subse- 
quently passed by the House as H.R. 
5132. We, on the Committee on Armed 
Services, were very proud of this legis- 
lation since in our judgment, it provided 
for the first time a genuine degree of 
career security for Reserve personnel on 
active duty. This body concurred in that 
opinion and the legislation passed the 
House on March 20, 1959. 

Unfortunately, the other body failed 
to take action on this legislation until 
the last few days of the second session 
of the 86th Congress. The action taken 
by the other body fell far short of the 
House action and since there remained 
no time to resolve the differences in 
conference, the legislation was per- 
mitted to die. 

The present proposal is in a form 
which I believe will be enthusiastically 
supported by the Members of this House 
and also by the Members of the other 
body, and, therefore, I feel confident of 
its enactment. 

I would also like to address myself to 
a specific feature in this legislation 
which relates to a reservist who subse- 
quent to release from active duty devel- 
oped a physically disability. 

Under the provisions of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as imple- 
mented by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, a reservist is entitled to either 
readjustment pay in the amount of one- 
half month for each year of active duty, 
or to physical disability compensation 
under the Veterans’ Administration, but 
not both. If he accepted readjustment 
pay upon release from active duty, and 
subsequently wus found to have a dis- 
ability clearly determined to be service 
connected, he is not permitted to draw 
compensation from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

As an illustration, a reservist on ac- 
tive duty suffered a broken leg while 
operating a bulldozer. He is hospital- 
ized, restored to active duty, apparently 
completely well, and is later released to 
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inactive duty. Since he, at the time of 
his release, has no physical disability, 
he takes his readjustment pay. Some- 
time later, he is disabled due to ar- 
thritis which is medically established to 
have been caused by his broken leg in- 
curred on active duty. He applies to 
the VA for compensation, but it is de- 
nied because he has accepted readjust- 
ment pay. 

Now, this bill helps all Reserve veter- 
ans who have been confronted with a 
situation like this between 1956, when 
the readjustment pay authorization con- 
tained in the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
became law, and the enactment of H.R. 
8773. After the lapse of the number of 
months for which they received read- 
justment pay, they will begin to draw 
VA compensation. 

This bill will also be of tremendous 
benefit to reservists who are released 
from active duty after enactment of the 
bill and who have a known disability at 
the time they are released, or who later 
develop a disability traceable to their 
active duty. If the disability is known 
upon release, the Reserve veteran ac- 
cepts the readjustment pay authorized 
by the bill, and the breach-of-contract 
pay, if he qualifies for it. If he receives 
12 months’ readjustment pay for 6 years’ 
active duty, he starts drawing VA com- 
pensation 12 months after his release. 
Breach-of-contract pay does not affect 
the withholding period for the purposes 
of receipt of VA compensation. 

If the disability shows up after he has 
accepted, for example 24 months’ read- 
justment pay for 12 years’ active duty, 
he would start drawing VA compensa- 
tion 24 months from the time his dis- 
ability is certified by the VA. 

To summarize, this bill is of tremen- 
dous assistance to our Reserve veterans. 
It authorizes readjustment pay for the 
purpose intended—tiding over the tran- 
sition from military to civilian life, com- 
pensating them in some measure for 
delay in beginning, or interruption of, 
a civilian career, and in cases of service- 
connected disabilities giving them VA 
compensation after a period of time 
which cannot exceed 24 months. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Have 
we any assurances that the other body 
will accept this bill? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. We have not. We 
hope that the other body will accept the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 265 
of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. 1016), is amended as 
follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) A member of a reserve component 
who is involuntarily released from active 
duty after the date of enactment of this 
amended subsection and after having com- 
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pleted immediately prior to such release at 
least five years of continuous active duty, 
except for breaks in service of not more than 
thirty days, as either an officer, warrant of- 
ficer, or enlisted person, is entitled to a 
lump-sum readjustment payment computed 
on the basis of two months’ basic pay in 
the grade in which he is serving at the 
time of release from active duty for each 
year of active service ending at the close 
of the eighteenth year. However, the read- 
justment payment of a member of the Army 
or the Air Force who is released from active 
duty because his performance of duty has 
fallen below standards prescribed by the ap- 
propriate Secretary, because of moral or pro- 
fessional dereliction, or because his retention 
is not clearly consistent with the interests 
of national security, shall be computed on 
the basis of one month’s pay. For the pur- 
poses of computing the amount of the re- 
adjustment payment, a part of a year that 
is six months or more is counted as a whole 
year and a part of a year that is less than six 
months is disregarded, and any prior period 
for which readjustment pay has been re- 
ceived under any other provision of law shall 
be excluded. No person covered by this sub- 
section may be paid a total of more than 
two years’ basic pay in the grade in which 
he is serving at the time of release. No per- 
son covered by the second sentence of this 
subsection may be paid a total of more than 
one year’s basic pay in the grade in which he 
is serving at the time of release. An officer 
of the Navy or the Marine Corps who is 
released from active duty because a board of 
officers convened under section 5787 of title 
10, United States Code, considers that his 
record indicates his unsatisfactory perform- 
ance of duty in his present grade and that 
he would not satisfactorily perform the 
duties of a higher grade may not be paid a 
total of more than one year’s basic pay in 
the grade in which he is serving at the time 
of release. There shall be deducted from 
any lump-sum readjustment payment under 
this subsection any mustering-out pay re- 
ceived under the Mustering-Out Payment 
Act of 1944, the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952, or chapter 43 of title 
38, United States Code.” 

(2) Subsection (b) (3) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(3) A person who is discharged or dis- 
missed in executing the sentence of a court- 
martial or dropped from the rolls under 
section 1163(b) of title 10, United States 
Code.” 

(3) The second sentence of subsection 
(b) (5) is amended to read as follows: “How- 
ever, such a person is entitled— 

“(A) to receive readjustment pay under 
this section even though he is also entitled 
to be paid under section 680 of title 10, 
United States Code; and 

“(B) with respect to severance pay to 
which he is entitled under any provision of 
law other than section 680 of that title, to 
elect either to receive that severance pay or 
to receive readjustment pay under this sec- 
tion, but not both.” 

(4) Subsection (b) (6) is amended to read 
as follows: 

(6) Except as provided in this clause, a 
person who upon release from active duty is 
eligible for disability compensation under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. However, such a person may re- 
ceive readjustment pay under this section in 
addition to disability compensation, provided 
that eligibility for such monthly disability 
compensation payments will not begin until 
after the passage of the number of months 
subsequent to his release that are equal to 
the number of months of basic pay which 
he had received as readjustment pay under 
this section. Receipt of readjustment pay 
shall not deprive a person of any part of any 
disability compensation to which he may 
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become entitled, on the basis of subsequent 
service, under laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration.” 

(5) Subsection (c) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) A member of a reserve component 
who has received a readjustment payment 
under this section after the date of enact- 
ment of this amended subsection and who 
qualifies for retired pay under any provision 
of title 10 or title 14, United States Code, 
that authorizes his retirement upon comple- 
tion of 20 years of active service, may receive 
that pay subject to the immediate deduction 
from that pay of the amount of the readjust- 
ment payment, without interest.” 

(6) Subsection (e) is repealed. 

Sec. 2. Section 680(a)(2) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out the word “or” before the designation 
“(C)” and inserting before the period at 
the end the words “, or (D) released because 
he has been considered at least twice and 
has not been recommended for promotion to 
the next higher grade or because he is con- 
sidered as having failed of selection for pro- 
motion to the next higher grade and has not 
been recommended for promotion to that 
grade, under conditions that would require 
the release or separation of a Reserve officer 
who is not serving under such agreement.” 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding an election under 
section 265(b)(6) of the Armed Forces Re- 
serve Act of 1952 (50 U.S.C. 1016(b) (6) ), be- 
fore the date of enactment of this Act, to 
receive a readjustment payment under that 
section, any person who made such an elec- 
tion may be awarded disability compensation 
to which he is otherwise entitled, subject to 
deduction as provided in that section, as 
amended by this Act. However, such an 
award may not become effective for any 
period before the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers], what is the average length of 
time that the average Reserve officer 
serves? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Well, 
about 60-odd percent of those on active 
duty now are Reserve officers. I am ad- 
vised that we have 92,000 on active duty 
now, and out of that number 62 percent 
would be over one-half of the 92,000. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do not 
get the answer. My question was a 
simple one. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I do 
not know. I would say—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All 
right. That is all I wanted to know, if 
you do not know. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, I 
yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I think about 12 
to 13 years. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Thank 
you. That is all I wanted to know about 
that. 

Is it correct to say—I will just ask my 
questions over on this side, because the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania seems to 
know about this, and there is no dis- 
crimination intended—is it correct to 
say that under this bill when a Reserve 
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officer is found to be incompetent or in- 
capable, or is that the wrong word, “in- 
competent’? Let us put it this way: 
unable to perform his duty. Then he is 
removed from the ranks of the Reserve 
officers? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The answer to 
your question is that he gets nothing. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I did 
not ask you whether he got anything or 
not. When a man is unable to perform 
his duty, then they push him out; is that 
right? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Not exactly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Tell us 
exactly. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I think the gentle- 
man from Michigan has to separate 
these various groups of officers. First, 
you have the incompetent individual, 
and by reason of his being incompetent 
he is relieved from the service. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. In- 
voluntarily? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Involuntarily. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
all I want on that. Then, you give him 
what in some other circumstances might 
be called severance pay? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. He gets nothing. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. He gets nothing. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I 
thought under this bill—— 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Under this bill we 
are talking about qualified officers who 
are involuntarily relieved or separated 
from service. 

The group the gentleman from Mich- 
igan is talking about——- 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. They 
are involuntarily relieved. Why? Be- 
cause they cannot do their work any 
more? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is not correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All 
right. Tell us. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Under existing 
law, the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps must have a certain num- 
ber of officers, and the number of junior 
officers they call is based upon the next 
highest rank for commission, and it goes 
on up to the general and to the admiral. 
So, the Congress sets the number of of- 
ficers in the armed services. Each year 
a selection board sits for the purpose of 
selecting from qualified officers the 
number who shall be promoted. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
about those who are discharged? Those 
are the ones I am thinking about, not 
those who are promoted. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Those who are not 
selected are then involuntarily separated 
from the service. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. They 
are out of a job. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And be- 
ing out of a job, this bill provides some 
compensation for them; is that right? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. In a 
way that follows the severance pay policy 
for civilian employees. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It follows the 
policy established by this Congress in 
the treatment of the Regulars. In other 
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words, what we are doing here is giving 
the Reserves the same treatment we give 
the Regulars. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And 
that is the only reason? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Not exactly; for 
services rendered in the armed services of 
this country. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to ask this 
question of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. A figure of $8 million has been 
given as the cost of this bill. In view 
of the recent callup of Reserves, would 
the figure of $8 million take care of the 
recent callup? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. What happens in 
the future will control the expenditures 
as far as this bill is concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it true that the figure 
of $8 million which is established as the 
additional cost of this bill does not in- 
clude the callup of the Reserves just 
made? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I have just one more question 
before my time expires. This bill does 
require some additional money, does it 
not? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It does. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then 
we should be careful how we vote for 
such bills as the aquarium bill that we 
approved yesterday and which called for 
$20 million. We should save some money 
to pay these Reserves, should we not? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I voted against the 
bill yesterday. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman agrees that we should save 
some money to help these people out. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further amendments, under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] having assumed the chair, Mr. 
ASPINALL, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 8773) to amend section 265 of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. 1016), relating to 
lump-sum readjustment payments for 
members of the Reserve components who 
are involuntarily released from active 
duty, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 437, he reported the 
bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
“ayes” appeared to have it. 


The 
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Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 


order that a quorum is not present. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Evi- 


dently a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 394, nays 0, not voting 43, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 173] 
YEAS—394 

Abbitt Daddario Hoeven 
Abernethy Dague Hoffman, Ill. 
Adair Daniels Hoffman, Mich. 
Addabbo Davis, Holifield 
Addonizio James C. Holland 
Albert Davis, John W. Holtzman 
Alexander Davis, Tenn, Horan 
Alford Delaney Hosmer 
Alger Dent Huddleston 
Andersen, Denton Hull 

Minn. Derounian Ichord, Mo. 
Anderson, Ill. Derwinski Ikard, Tex. 
Andrews Devine Inouye 
Anfuso Diggs Jarman 
Arends Dingell Jennings 
Ashbrook Dole Jensen 
Ashley Dominick Joelson 
Ashmore Donohue Johansen 
Aspinall Dooley Johnson, Calif. 
Auchincloss Dorn Johnson, Md. i 
Avery Dowdy Johnson, Wis. | 
Bailey Downing Jonas j 
Baker Doyle Jones, Ala. ' 
Baldwin Dulski Jones, Mo. i 
Barrett Durno Judd i 
Barry Dwyer Karsten i 
Bass, N.H. Edmondson Karth 
Bass, Tenn. Elliott Kastenmeier 
Bates Ellsworth Kearns 
Battin Everett Kee 
Becker Evins Keith 
Beckworth Fallon Kelly 
Beermann Farbstein Kilday 
Belcher Fascell Kilgore 
Bell Feighan King, Calif 
Bennett, Fla. Fenton King, N. 
Bennett, Mich. Findley King, Utah 
Berry Finnegan Kirwan 
Betts Fino Kitchin 
Blatnik Fisher Kluczynski 
Boggs Flood Knox 
Boland Ford Kornegay 
Bolling Forrester Kowalski 
Bolton Fountain Kunkel 
Bonner Frazier Kyl 
Bow Frelinghuysen Laird 
Brademas Friedel Landrum 
Bray Fulton Lane 
Breeding Garland Langen 
Brewster Garmatz Lankford | 
Bromwell Gary Latta 
Brooks, Tex. Gathings Lennon 
Broomfield Gavin Lesinski 
Brown Giaimo Libonati | 
Broyhill Glenn Lindsay 
Bruce Goodell Lipscomb 
Burke, Ky. Goodling Loser 
Burke, Mass. Granahan McCormack j 
Burleson Grant McCulloch i 
Byrne, Pa. Green, Pa. McDonough j 
Byrnes, Wis. Griffin McDowell j 
Cahill Griffiths McFall j 
Cannon Gross McIntire | 
Carey Gubser McMillan j 
Casey Hagan, Ga. McVey \ 
Cederberg Hagen, Calif. Macdonald j 
Celler Haley MacGregor I 
Chamberlain Hall Machrowicz 
Chelf Halleck Mack 
Chenoweth Halpern Madden 
Chiperfield Hansen Magnuson 
Church Harding Mahon 
Clancy Hardy Marshall 
Clark Harris Martin, Mass. 
Coad Harrison, Va. Martin, Nebr. 
Cohelan Harrison, Wyo. Mason 
Collier Harsha Mathias 
Colmer Harvey, Ind. Matthews 
Conte Harvey, Mich. May 
Corbett Hays Meader 
Corman Hechler Michel 
Cunningham Hemphill Miller, Clem 
Curtin Henderson ° 
Curtis,Mass. Herlong George P. 
Curtis, Mo. Hiestand Miller, N.Y. 








Mills Reifel Springer 
Minshall Reuss Stafford 
Moeller Rhodes, Ariz. Staggers 
Monagan Rhodes, Pa. Stephens 
Montoya Riehlman Stratton 
Moore Riley Stubblefield 
Moorehead, Rivers, Alaska Sullivan 

Ohio Rivers, S.C. Taber 
Morgan Roberts Taylor 
Morris Robison Teague, Calif. 
Morrison Rodino Teague, Tex. 
Morse Rogers, Colo. Thomas 
Mosher Rogers, Fla. Thompson, La. 
Moss Rogers, Tex. Thompson, N.J. 
Moulder Rooney Thompson, Tex. 
Multer Roosevelt Thomson, Wis. 
Murphy Rostenkowski Toll 
Murray Roudebush Tollefson 
Natcher Roush Trimble 
Nelsen Rousselot Tuck 
Nix Rutherford Tupper 
Norblad Ryan Udall, Morris K. 
Nygaard St. Germain Uliman 
O’Brien, Ill. Saund Vanik 
O’Hara, Ill. Saylor Van Pelt 
O’Hara, Mich. Schadeberg Van Zandt 
Olsen Schenck Vinson 
O'Neill Scherer Wallhauser 
Osmers Schneebeli Walter 
Ostertag Schweiker Watts 
Passman Schwengel Weaver 
Patman Scott Weis 
Pelly Scranton Whalley 
Perkins Seely-Brown Wharton 
Peterson Selden Whitener 
Pfost Shipley Whitten 
Philbin Short Wickersham 
Pike Shriver Williams 
Pillion Sibal Willis 
Pirnie Sikes Wilson, Calif. 
Poff Siler Wilson, Ind. 
Powell Sisk Winstead 
Price Slack Yates 
Pucinski Smith, Calif. Young 
Quie Smith, Iowa Younger 
Randall Smith, Miss. Zablocki 
Ray Smith, Va. Zelenko 
Reece Spence 

NOT VOTING—43 

Ayres Gray Pilcher 
Baring Green, Oreg. Poage 
Blitch Healey Rabaut 
Boykin Hébert Rains 
Brooks, La Keogh St. George 
Buckley Kilburn Santangelo 
Cook McSween Shelley 
Cooley Mailliard Sheppard 
Cramer Merrow Steed 
Dawson Milliken Thornberry 
Flynt Moorhead, Pa. Utt 
F y Norrell Westland 
Gallagher O’Brien, N.Y. Widnall 
Gilbert O’Konski Wright 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Kilburn. 
Mrs. Blitch with Mrs. St. George. 
Mr, Pilcher with Mr, Ayres. 
Fogarty with Mr. Widnall. 

. Gray with Mr. Utt. 

Rabaut with Mr. Mailliard. 

. Shelley with Mr. Cramer. 
Sheppard with Mr. Merrow. 
Gallagher with Mr. Westland. 
Keogh with Mr. O’Konski. 
Santangelo with Mr. Milliken. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks in the 
ReEcorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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SALARIES OF U.S. ATTORNEYS 
AND OTHERS 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 428 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6242) to amend section 508 of title 28, United 
States Code, relating to attorneys’ salaries. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed two hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 

That after the passage of H.R. 6242, the 
Committee on the Judiciary shall be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of 
the bill S. 1488; that it shall then be in order 
in the House to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause of said Senate bill and insert in 
lieu thereof the provisions contained in H.R. 
6242 as passed. 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes of my time to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Avery] and pending 
that I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 428 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
6242, a bill to amend section 508 of title 
28, United States Code, relating to attor- 
neys’ salaries. The resolution provides 
for an open rule with 2 hours of general 
debate, making it in order to substitute 
S. 1488, a similar bill. 

The purpose of H.R. 6242 is to allow 
the Attorney General of the United 
States to fix, without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1949, the salaries 
of US. attorneys, assistant U.S. attor- 
neys, special assistants, and other attor- 
neys employed in the Department of 
Justice. 

Representatives of the Department of 
Justice have stressed the fact that the 
rigidity of the Classification Act has 
made it extremely difficult to conduct 
the law office of the U.S. Government in 
as efficient a manner as a private law 
office is conducted. This rigidity has 
imposed upon the Department very dif- 
ficult problems in the hiring of capable 
personnel and of rewarding such per- 
sonnel for efficient work so as to retain 
the services, particularly of experienced 
trial lawyers. In addition, the Hoover 
Commission reported: 

Because of the nature of their work— 
Justice Department attorneys—and the fact 
that nonattorneys cannot evaluate elements 
of it which they do not understand, it is 
difficult to apply general personnel descrip- 
tion standards to attorney positions. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 428. 
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Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the provisions of House 
Resolution 428 have been clearly ex- 
plained by my distinguished colleague 
from New York [Mr. DEeLansey]. I am 
not urging you not to adopt the reso- 
lution to make in order the debate on 
H.R. 6242, but I am urging, Mr. Speaker, 
the Members of the House to defeat this 
bill in its present form when it does come 
up for final passage. 

Mr. Speaker, I assure the Members of 
the House that it is with no particular 
pleasure that I take the well of the House 
this afternoon in opposition to the rank- 
ing minority member on the Judiciary 
Committee, the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu]. Nor, I 
presume, is it particularly pleasant for 
Members on the majority side who are 
in opposition to this bill to oppose the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
the genial gentleman from New York 
{[Mr. CELLER], nor their own Attorney 
General, who I understand is in support 
of this bill. But nevertheless I certainly 
do not feel that this bill should be ap- 
proved by the House this afternoon. 

Mr. Speaker, I think most Members 
are aware of the fact that I am not a 
lawyer. I find that it is a considerable 
disadvantage on some occasions in the 
deliberations of this body not to be 
trained in the skills of the legal profes- 
sion. However, in this particular in- 
stance this afternoon I think maybe I 
can approach this problem with more 
objectivity, if you please, as a nonlaw- 
yer, than I could if I were a lawyer. 

In the first place, it is highly dis- 
criminatory. It discriminates against 
all other lawyers working for the Gov- 
ernment other than the select few, ap- 
proximately 10 percent, who would be 
affected by this bill working for the De- 
partment of Justice. For the informa- 
tion of the House, there are over 8,000 
lawyers employed as civilians working 
for the Federal Government. In addi- 
tion to this, there are 2,694 lawyers con- 
sidered military lawyers, or members of 
the Armed Forces. The 8,000 civilian 
lawyers breaks down in the following 
categories: 


Slit sdb nn tien nti ncingininin nen iiiein 1, 709 
isc gsi een th te hap ne neath aie antial 4, 000 
FOCllins soba eared nencneedtnaaee 645 
Weta cdagsny ty atiwgh dw edie 525 
DOG inh nda towiominb bad cabins 648 
WRG ssiikc hd bi bibieitndbebhdne 320 
OG neil til bina te Dice 240 
AGTIGU WU Rn bo ne eh i nish be tein 191 
TaN i cccnsaidi ameth enguantidiedwhndinae 175 
SID ire nccinerencahGeiniiarcsid cea Pailanasldaistesdtacdeaial 180 
aia sical Ss tects dais enced ec tal genet niga 120 
TN aoc ahaha a guns catnip ned nadia acd 102 
GRBs oes oc hind os desk emda 200 


By passing this bill, the House would 
be stating in effect that as it is difficult 
to retain qualified lawyers in the Depart- 
ment of Justice at the prevailing civil 
service compensation, those same wage 
scales are entirely adequate for the other 
7,150 Government lawyers. There was 
no persuasive evidence presented to the 
Rules Committee as to why the lawyers 
employed by the Department of Justice 
should have preferential treatment. 
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Such reasons were given that trial 
lawyers are entitled to extra com- 
pensation, that Department of Justice 
lawyers find themselves opposed by some 
ef the most highly paid lawyers in pri- 
vate industry, and that a disproportion- 
ate percentage of experienced lawyers 
were leaving the Department of Justice 
each year and entering into private prac- 
tice, and that it was a recommendation 
of the Hoover Commission. 

These same arguments, in my opinion, 
would apply to virtually every other 
agency or department in the Federal 
Government. Does any Member of the 
House really believe that the attorney 
appearing before one of the regulatory 
agencies, for instance, would not be as 
highly paid or even perhaps the same 
lawyers that might appear in the role as 
opposing counsel to a trial lawyer of the 
Department of Justice? 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. In the HEW-Labor ap- 
propriation bill which is presently in 
conference between the other body and 
the House, the other body added a pro- 
vision to give the Surgeon General of the 
United States the authority to raise the 
salaries paid to doctors from the present 
$19,000 limit to $25,000. Under House 
rules it will be necessary for us to bring 
this particular amendment back to dis- 
agreement, because it is subject to a point 
of order under the House rules. This is 
not proper in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. Speaker, my question is this: Did 
the Rules Committee give any consider- 
ation to considering all of these salary 
matters in one package rather than on a 
piecemeal basis for each department? 
We have the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare wanting to go to 
$25,000 on doctors’ salaries. It seems to 
me that this is probably a matter that 
should be considered by the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee so 
that the Congress knows where we are 
going in this area. 

Mr. AVERY. I would reply to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin that he is en- 
tirely right, and I was going to reach 
that point later in my remarks. But, 
since he has brought it up at this time, I 
would reply by saying that there is an 
administration bill pending before the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 
This is the paradox we have here. There 
is an administration bill. It was intro- 
duced by the chairman of that commit- 
tee, the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Murray]. It provides 
for 961 supergrades, as I understand it, 
to be distributed as the need shows 
among the agencies in the Government. 

Yet the proponent could not wait until 
tomorrow for the Post Office and Civil 
Service Subcommittee to have an execu- 
tive session on that bill. This bill must 
be passed today. I agree with the 
_ gentleman from Wisconsin that this is 

highly discriminatory and the lawyers 
working in the employ of the Depart- 
ment of Justice stationed here in Wash- 
ington should be treated the same as all 
other lawyers. , 
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Mr. LAIRD. I can add, if the gentle- 
man will yield, this problem of the doc- 
tors at the National Institutes of Health 
is a very important problem. We pres- 
ently are faced with the possibility of 
losing one top administrator in charge 
of one of the very important Institutes. 
There are several other top doctors that 
we are going to lose in the important 
field of medical research. It seems to 
me it is only fair and just to consider 
this whole problem together. I hope 
bringing this up separately on a piece- 
meal approach does not mean that the 
Congress is not going to give considera- 
tion to the administration’s request 
which is presently before us. 

Mr. AVERY. I can only say if the 
House had followed the gentleman from 
Kansas’ admonition they would vote this 
bill down today. Then they could treat 
the matter in a single package as pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Tennessee 
{[Mr. Murray] and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Iam sure 
the gentleman is aware that section 508 
of title 28 of the United States Code now 
provides that the Attorney General shall 
fix the annual salaries of U.S. attorneys, 
assistant U.S. attorneys, and attorneys 
appointed to assist U.S. attorneys under 
section 503. Section 508 also provides 
that the salaries of U.S. attorneys shall 
be not less than $12,000 or more than 
$20,000. 

At the same time there are a substan- 
tial number of attorneys now in the 
Department of Justice who are limited 
under the Classification Act to the 
salaries presently paid. The point, I am 
sure the gentleman recognizes, is that 
the Attorney General has authority in 
one area to do something but is limited 
in authority as it relates to lawyers other 
than U.S. attorneys and their assistants. 
Knowing that to be a fact, would the 
gentleman say that the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States should not have 
the uniform right to proceed with the 
correction of what amounts to an in- 
equity in this case? 

Mr. AVERY. I would reply to the 
gentleman from Colorado by saying that 
is the best argument why this bill should 
be defeated. He knows that all lawyers 
in the Department of Justice were 
treated alike until 1949, that the Attor- 
ney General had the authority to fix, 
without regard to any statutory require- 
ments, the salaries of lawyers in the 
Department of Justice. The Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 placed all attorneys 
employed by the Department of Justice 
under the civil service wage scale. In 
1955 Congress, in its wisdom, gave the 
Attorney General the authority to fix 
without regard to law the salaries of all 
the U.S. district attorneys and their 
assistants. I think there is a dis- 
tinction between that provision and the 
one we are considering here this after- 
noon. There is a tremendous differ- 
ential in the cost of living between the 
lawyers living in Washington, for 
instance, and the lawyers living in Den- 
ver, Colo., and Topeka, Kans. 


Mr. 
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So it comes with no persuasion to me 
for the Committee on the Judiciary to 
submit that we should extend this pat- 
tern that has been authorized by Con- 
gress for the U.S. district attorneys who 
live in 50 different States, and place the 
attorneys associated with the Depart- 
ment of Justice here in Washington in 
that same pay arrangement. There is 
no common position between the two 
groups of lawyers. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am fear- 
ful the gentleman failed to see the point 
that I tried to make. 

Mr. AVERY. I may not be persuaded, 
but I fully understand the gentleman’s 
effort. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
gentleman understand that the Attorney 
General today could set the salaries of 
persons who are assigned to a USS. at- 
torney? He could do that and circum- 
vent the very thing the gentleman is 
talking about. This is to make it uni- 
form, so that he could exercise his judg- 
ment not only here in the District of 
Columbia but throughout the other 50 
States. That is the objective of this 
legislation. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I am fully 
aware of the point that the gentleman 
from Colorado so eloquently presents, 
but I do not consider it sufficiently per- 
suasive. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. AVERY. 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. District attorneys and 
assistant district attorneys over the 
country are political appointees. ‘Those 
dealt with in this bill are Classification 
Act attorneys. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I think I 
should comment to this extent, that the 
U.S. district attorneys and their assist- 
ants are political appointees, but it is 
my understanding that there are staff 
members who are career employees. 

Mr. Speaker, if I may continue with 
my statement, I should like to recite for 
the House that there are several reasons 
submitted by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, from whom you will hear after 
a while, I am sure, why this legislation 
should be approved. No. 1 is why the 
lawyers in the Department of Justice 
should have preferential treatment. The 
proponents of the bill will say that they 
are largely trial lawyers and it is ac- 
cepted within the profession that trial 
lawyers should be treated differently 
from those we might call office lawyers. 

There is also the argument that I 
think was mentioned by the gentleman 
from New York that the Department of 
Justice is having difficulty retaining the 
type of lawyer, the qualified lawyers they 
feel are needed to effectively discharge 
the responsibility of the Department. 
They argue that after some experience 
they find attractive employment in pri- 
vate industry and they leave the De- 
partment. 

I think the most interesting argument 
submitted by the delightful gentleman 
from New York, the chairman of the 


I yield to the gentle- 
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committee [Mr. CELLER] is that this was 
included in one of the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations. I had assumed 
that the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission were available to the Judi- 
ciary Committee now for some 10 years. 
Suddenly the committee decided to reach 
down into those recommendations and 
lift out this particular one as justification 
in support of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall conclude by say- 
ing that all of those suggestions and jus- 
tifications for this bill are very valid, but 
they would apply to almost every one of 
the 8,000 lawyers working for the U.S. 
Government and not alone to the law- 
yers in the Department of Justice. 

I would say further that this bill is 
opposed by the Federal Bar Association. 
As the Members of the House are aware, 
the Federal Bar Association is made up 
of lawyers in the employment of the 
Federal Government. 

It is further opposed by at least indi- 
vidual members of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. There 
was no suggestion in the hearings nor 
in the committee report as to what the 
official position of the chairman of the 
committee was or if he had taken a 
position. 

Mr. Speaker, I would state further 
that I understand there is some opposi- 
tion to this bill in the Committee on 
the Judiciary itself. So, on balance, I 
would say that the bill should be de- 
feated, and I would urge the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service to take, 
shall we say, “deliberate speed” in con- 
sidering the bill now before them which 
would authorize a sufficient number of 
supergrades to meet the need that we 
recognize exists in the Department of 
Justice. But I submit that need also 
exists in all departments of the Federal 
Government. 

There is the further question of the 
legislative jurisdiction of this bill. As 
has been stated, it is being brought to 
the floor under this resolution by the 
Judiciary Committee. In reviewing the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary in the House rules, there is no 
mention either in the rule or in the 
annotation immediately following the 
rule of any jurisdiction or legislative 
history, whereas the authority to fix any 
salaries is under the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. By the same token it clearly 
states in section 711 that the authority 
to fix all compensation is clearly vested 
in the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. No explanation is contained in 
the committee report nor was any ex- 
planation submitted to the Committee 
on Rules as to why the Judiciary Com- 
mittee should be taken on this bill. 

By passing this bill, in my opinion, Mr. 
Speaker, the House would be placing a 
stamp of approval on the ultimate col- 
lapse of the entire civil service system. 
It may not be a perfect system, and we 
all recognize that there are inequities 
within it and Congress takes action each 
year to resolve these inequities as they 
are brought to the attention of Congress 
through appropriate channels. The ap- 
proach in this bill, however, would cer- 
tainly discourage the career lawyer who 
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happens to be employed by any Federal 
agency other than the Department of 
Justice. We would be saying, in effect, 
since you do not work for the Depart- 
ment of Justice, it is entirely reasonable 
that you should continue under present 
civil service wage scales, but your 
neighbor who happens to be working for 
the Department of Justice, possibly even 
having a shorter period of time, is now 
to have preferential treatment and can 
receive under this bill as high as $20,000. 

Members of the House may possibly be 
interested in Federal employment sta- 
tistics. The most recent figures on Fed- 
eral civilian employment as given by the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures reveals 
that the civilian employment for May 
was 2,386,282. The payroll for these 
employees was over $1 billion for 1 
month. This is approaching an alltime 
high for total civilian employment. In 
June of 1952 it was 2,600,000. In June 
of 1959 it was 2,482,000. 

There have been announcements by 
the Executive that additional personnel 
will be employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment as a result of the recent defense 
buildup. The employees included in 
this announcement added to those in 
May will bring the total number of civil- 
ian employees at nearly an alltime high 
in the history of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill should not pass 
and such relief for attorneys’ salaries as 
can be supported by the Department of 
Justice and other Departments in the 
Federal Government should be provided 
by legislation from the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. AVERY. I should be honored to 
yield to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. DELANEY. I believe the gentle- 
man said that the bar association was 
opposed to the bill. I have a communi- 
cation from the Federal bar and they 
say, ““We view this policy as being in the 
public interest in obtaining and retain- 
ing competent attorneys in the Federal 
Government.” 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I shall put 
a letter in the Recorp, let me say to my 
colleague that in its present form states 
something that is different. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. One hundred and sixty 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a Call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 174] 


Auchincloss Buckley Curtis, Mass. 
Ayres Burke, Ky. Davis, Tenn. 
Baring Cannon Dawson 
Barry Carey Diggs 

Blitch Cook Dingell 
Boykin Cooley Flynt 
Brooks, La. Cramer Fogarty 


Gallagher Mailliard Santangelo 
Gilbert Merrow Scranton 

Gray Milliken Shelley 

Green, Oreg. Moorhead, Pa. Sheppard 
Healey Norrell Slack 

Hébert O’Konski Teague, Tex. 
Holifield Pilcher Thompson, La. 
Keogh Poage Thompson, N.J. 
Kilburn Rabaut Thornberry 
Kirwan Rains Udall, Morris K. 
McSween St. George Westland 
McVey St. Germain Wright 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rollcall, 380 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, just be- 
fore the advent of the quorum call the 
gentleman from New York (I[Mr. 
DELANEY] read to the House for the 
Recorp, I believe, a telegram from the 
Federal Bar Association which he sug- 
gested could be interpreted as being in 
support of this bill today. I shall not re- 
read the telegram. In my opinion it 
does not in any way imply support of the 
bill. It merely observes that they ap- 
prove of the principle set out in this bill 
for Government attorneys’ salaries, and 
further recommends that this same prin- 
ciple should apply to all agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include in the ReEcorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks a letter from the Fed- 
eral Bar Association that states their 
position in full. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, this letter 
further observes that if not extended to 
all Federal agencies and departments, 
the association would oppose the bill. In 
conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I merely want 
to say that the hearing record on this bill 
was extremely brief. There was only 
one witness, and that was the Deputy 
Attorney General, the Honorable Byron 
White. There was no other witness 
who appeared in person. The hearing 
record contains a letter suggested to be 
from the Attorney General, but it is not 
signed. Therefore, I could not say that 
it carries the full weight of the Attor- 
ney General’s approval. 

Mr. Speaker, unless more convincing 
arguments can be found during the de- 
bate on the floor of the House this aft- 
ernoon, I would suggest to the Members 
of the House that this bill be defeated 
when it comes up for final passage. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. AVERY. Very briefly. I have 
my time pretty well committed. 

Mr. CELLER. I want to state to the 
gentleman from Kansas that as chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, I sent 
the bill to the Civil Service Commission, 
asking for a report from that Commis- 
sion. They replied that they would ex- 
amine the bill and shortly give me a re- 
port. I have yet to hear from the Civil 
Service Commission, They never re- 
ported further. 

Mr. AVERY. Would the gentleman 
from New York agree that their lack of 
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response could be interpreted as a nega- 
tive position on this bill? 

Mr. CELLER. Not the slightest. It 
could be interpreted as being in favor 
of the bill as well as against it. 

Mr. AVERY. I find myself in dis- 
agreement with the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee on that point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


THE FEDERAL BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, DC., July 7, 1961. 
Hon. THomas G. MEEKER, 
President, the Federal Bar Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Tom: Further reference is made to 
S. 1488, 87th Congress, a bill to amend 
section 508 of title 28, United States Code, 
relating to attorneys’ salaries, and to its 
companion measures, H.R. 6242, 87th Con- 
gress. As appears subsequently, time is very 
short and truly of the essence here. 

In essence, these somewhat unpublicized 
bills provide authority for the Attorney Gen- 
eral, without regard to the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, to fix the compen- 
sation of U.S. attorneys, assistant U.S. at- 
torneys, special assistants, and other attor- 
neys employed in the Department of Justice 
within the following limitations: 

U.S. attorneys, not less than $12,000 or 
more than $20,000 per annum; and 

Assistant U.S. attorneys, special assistants, 
and other attorneys employed in the Depart- 
ment of Justice—not more than $19,000 per 
annum. 

Section 508 of title 28, United States Code, 
now provides that the Attorney General shall 
fix the annual salaries of U.S. attorneys, as- 
sistant U.S. attorneys, and attorneys ap- 
pointed to assist U.S. attormeys. The sec- 
tion provides that salaries of U.S. attorneys 
shall not be less than $12,000 or more than 
$20,000 and the salaries of assistant U.S. at- 
torneys appointed under section 503 shall be 
not more than $15,000. Thus a principal re- 
sult of passage of these measures would be 
to extend the Attorney General’s present 
authority over the compensation of field per- 
sonnel (approximately 722 lawyers) to those 
employed in Justice at the seat of Govern- 
ment (approximately 865 lawyers). 

The principal justification given in sup- 
port of these measures is (i) increased and 
more flexible compensation is necessary to 
obtain and retain competent attorneys in 
the Department of Justice, and (ii) to elimi- 
nate the present discrimination in the com- 
pensation of the various categories of legal 
personnel in the Department of Justice. 

The achievement of these objectives with 
respect to Federal Government attorneys is 
urgently and emphatically necessary if the 
public interest is to be properly served. 
However, it is submitted that these con- 
siderations apply with at least equal force 
to several thousand other attorneys of the 
Federal Government not in the Department 
of Justice. Unless these measures are re- 
vised so as to achieve the same ends for all 
Government attorneys, the relatively low 
and inflexible compensation and the dis- 
crimination now endured by non-Justice 
Government lawyers will be further accen- 
tuated. Further, unless such revisions are 
accomplished, it will be even more difficult 
than at present for other Government agen- 
cles to obtain and retain competent attor- 
neys to handle the very difficult legal prob- 
lems which confront, and must be solved 
by, such agencies in the discharge of their 
responsibilities involving billions of dollars 
and having a most significant impact on our 
citizens and our Nation’s welfare and secu- 
rity, including in a number of cases the 
avoidance of costly, frustrating, and time- 
consuming litigation. 

It is difficult to conceive of matters of 
greater interest to a large percentage of the 
membership of the Federal Bar Association 
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than these measures. For this reason it is 
believed mandatory that the Federal Bar 
Association should go on record as effec- 
tively as possible as to its position with re- 
gard to these bills. It should be noted that 
S. 1488 was favorably reported by the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary on June 27, 
1961 (S. Rept. No. 476). Further, the writer 
was informed by Congressman To.u’s office 
today that H.R. 6242 had been favorably 
recommended by the House subcommittee, 
and is scheduled for action by the House 
Committee on the Judiciary on Tuesday, 
July 11, 1961. 

In conclusion, the Committee on the 
Status of the Civilian Government Lawyer 
of the Federal Bar Association respectfully 
recommends: 

1. That legislation, by amendment of S. 
1488 and H.R. 6242 or otherwise, to achieve 
results similar thereto for all Federal Gov- 
ernment attorneys under the control of their 
respective agency legal heads, in lieu of the 
present provisions of the aforesaid bills, be 
strongly supported by the Federal Bar As- 
sociation; or 

2. If the first recommendation is not 
adopted, that the Federal Bar Association 
oppose S. 1488 and H.R. 6242 and all sim- 
ilar measures; and 

3. That action be taken as soon as possible 
in view of the present legislative posture of 
these measures. 

I am enclosing a copy of H.R. 6242, S. 
1488, Senate Report 476, and a copy of the 
transcript of the hearing before Subcommit- 
tee No. 5 of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary on H.R. 6242, etc., held on June 16, 
1961. I understand no hearings were held 
by the Senate committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. REYNOLDS SANDs, 
Chairman, Committee on the Status 
of the Civilian Government Lawyer. 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. McCuttocsu]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, this 
or similar legislation was requested by 
Attorney General Brownell, by Attorney 
General Rogers and by Deputy Attorney 
General Walsh. It is my firm judgment 
that the Committee on the Judiciary has 
concurrent jurisdiction of this legisla- 
tion, along with the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. Speaker, as the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary I took the unusual caution before 
this bill came on for hearing in the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to call the 
chairman of the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service and ask him if he 
had objection to the Committee on the 
Judiciary hearing the bill, or if he 
claimed exclusive jurisdiction. He ad- 
vised me he did not claim jurisdiction, 
that it met his approval that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary proceed with 
this bill. 

I should like to answer one question 
of my distinguished colleague from 
Kansas [Mr. Avery] when he asked why 
a letter from the Attorney General was 
not signed. The letter was signed. It 
seems to me that the GPO failed to have 
printed in over the line where the words 
“Attorney General,” are used, the name 
of Robert Kennedy. There are two 
copies of the letter available at the desk 
for the Members and one letter in one 
place shows the signature of the Attor- 
ney General. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
rule. I think the legislation deserves 
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debate and final consideration by Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. James C. Davis]. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no quarrel at all with the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. I have no quarrel at all with the 
Committee on the Judiciary for holding 
hearings on this bill and reporting it out. 
I am very vigorously opposed to the leg- 
islation and in the short time I have dur- 
ing the consideration of the rule—and by 
the way, I want to say that I am not op- 
posing the rule; I am perfectly willing 
for the bill to come up and be heard— 
but while this rule is being debated I 
want to give some facts which very 
definitely bear on this legislation. Under 
the rules of the House the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service has juris- 
diction of the subject matter of this 
legislation. It is rule XI, section 14, par- 
agraph (f). This is the way it reads. 

The committee shall have jurisdiction 
of the: 

(f) Status of officers and employees of the 
United States, including their compensation, 
classification, and retirement. 


The same provision is in the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946. I do not see 
anything in the Reorganization Act 
which would place jurisdiction of this 
legislation in the Judiciary Committee 
except this one paragraph, subdivision 
5, in the language which sets up the 
authority of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. This is the way it reads: 

Revision and codification of the Statutes 
of the United States. 


If that gives the Judiciary Committee 
authority to pass on the salaries and 
various other provisions of the Classi- 
fication Act, it would also give the com- 
mittee authority to pass laws with refer- 
ence to anything else which is in the 
code of the United States and in the 
codification of the statutes of the United 
States. That is all I see in the author- 
ity of the Committee on the Judiciary 
which would authorize this bill to be 
referred to that committee. As I say, 
I got no further with them, because it 
was referred to them, and of course the 
thing they had to do was handle it. 

I notice in the bill a provision which 
would authorize the Attorney General 
to set the salaries of U.S. attorneys, and 
this is an amendment on page 2 of the 
bill: 

U.S. attorneys, not less than $12,000 or 
more than $20,000. 


Then in the original bill follows the 
paragraph which would give authority 
to fix the salaries of assistant U.S. at- 
torneys, special assistants, and other at- 
torneys employed in the Department of 
Justice, not more than $19,000. 

I want to call attention particularly 
to this fact, that the Attorney General 
already has under existing law authority 
to fix the salaries of US. district at- 
torneys at not less than $12,000 or 
more than $20,000, which is the exact 
language in this bill. It is superfluous. 
It is not needed. This bill does not need 
to pass in order for the Attorney General 
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of the United States to fix the salaries of 
US. district attorneys at not less than 
$12,000 or more than $20,000. It is not 
necesary to give the authority in this 
bill to fix the salaries of the assistant 
U.S. attorneys in the offices of the US. 
district attorneys in the 50 States. He 
already has authority to do that under 
existing law, and it is found in title 28, 
section 508 of the existing Federal 
statutes. 

There are some 800 to 850 classified 
employees who are serving now as at- 
torneys in the Justice Department. The 
report of the committee on this bill gives 
the salaries on page 3 of these various 
Classification Act attorneys. Our staff 
members in the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee have averaged up the 
salaries of these 800 employees, and they 
state that the average salary would be 
$9,900. If this bill is passed, it would 
give the Attorney General authority to 
fix the pay of these employees, and if 
he fixed it along the lines of the assist- 
ant U.S. attorneys there would be a 
tremendous increase in the cost of the 
salaries of these people. 

The gentleman from New York, who 
handled the bill for the Rules Commit- 
tee from the majority side, referred to 
the rigidity which exists in conducting 
the affairs of the Department under 
existing laws. The same rigidity, if it 
exists in the Justice Department, exists 
with reference to attorneys in every 
other department of the Government. 
They have many attorneys in the In- 
ternal Revenue Service and in other 
divisions of the Treasury Department. 
They have many attorneys in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

They have many hearing attorneys in 
the various departments of Government. 
They have many attorneys in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and in all 
of the various agencies of Government as 
the gentleman from Kansas pointed out 
to us a few moments ago. He has inves- 
tigated it and has found that the number 
of attorneys employed by the Federal 
Government amount to some 8,000. 

Now where is the fairness in taking 
these attorneys, these 800 attorneys, 
which amounts to approximately 10 per- 
cent of the total number that are em- 
ployed by the Federal Government, and 
saying, ‘““We will place you in a special 
category and in a favored position.” The 
Reorganization Act, I think, was founded 
on commonsense. If this bill passes, all 
the attorneys in the various departments 
of the Government would immediately 
say, and I think with justification, “I am 
being discriminated against,” because 
this is discriminatory legislation which 
would place this small group of attorneys 
in a very favored position. 

The argument has been advanced that 
the Attorney General, by reason of his 
close associations with these attorneys in 
his Department, knows their ability and 
qualifications and knows better than the 
Civil Service Commission and knows bet- 
ter than the Congress what their earning 
ability is and what they should be paid. 
I think that is not a good argument in 
favor of this legislation. The same thing 
could be said of the doctors in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
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fare. The same thing could be said of 
teachers in the Department of Education 
and the same thing could be said of em- 
ployees in the Veterans’ Administration. 
There is not a department in the Govern- 
ment of the United States which could 
not make the same claim that the head 
of the department is better qualified than 
anyone else to fix the salaries of the em- 
ployees because he knows more about 
their capability and their qualifications. 

I want to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to this. I am the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Manpower Utiliza- 
tion which is a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. That is the committee 
which, under orderly procedure, has ju- 
risdiction fixing the supergrade positions 
in the various Federal agencies. We have 
been holding hearings on this very ques- 
tion. We have held 8 days of public 
hearings. We have invited all of the 
agencies of Government to come before 
us and make known their needs. To- 
morrow at 10 o’clock that subcommittee 
is holding an executive session to write 
up the bill, which is an administration 
bill introduced by the chairman of the 
committee, Hon. Tom Murray, in which 
bill they are asking for some 900 more 
supergrades and top positions. This 
supergrade category was established in 
1949. It was established with a per- 
sonnel of 400. In the period since 1949, 
it has increased to 2,096 supergrade po- 
sitions, and in addition to that, there 
are 998 more scientific and top positions 
in the Government. They are now ask- 
ing for enough to make the grand total 
go up to 3,434 positions. 

Mr. Speaker, if this bill passes, it is 
going to destroy the jurisdiction of the 
Manpower Utilization Subcommittee. It 
is going to break a hole in the dam and 
simply leave the whole thing to run wild, 
so that we cannot control it and there 
will be absolutely no use for the sub- 
committee or for the full committee to 
undertake to hold the line on these vari- 
ous supergrades and other top positions 
to the agencies as they make their show- 
ing to justify their needs. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. Referring to the su- 
pergrade positions to which the gentle- 
man referred, how many, if any, were to 
go to the Department of Justice? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has not even appeared 
before us. Let me point this out to you, 
that the Department of Justice now has 
158 supergrades and can come before 
that subcommittee and get all which they 
can justify without any dillydallying 
whatsoever. Now, we will be glad to hear 
them. They have not asked to come be- 
fore us, but we will be glad to have them 
come, and we will do them justice when 
they do come. 

Now, you gentlemen of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations have to provide 
for the pay for these supergrades and 
these other top positions. Join with us 
and let us keep it on an orderly basis. 
Let us keep it according to the Reorgan- 
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ization Act. Let us keep it according 
to the House rules which fix the juris- 
diction of these various committees. We 
will be glad to perform our duty, and we 
hope you will support us. 

As I said before, I have no quarrel 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CEe.LLer] or the Judiciary 
Committee, but this bill should be de- 
feated. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Morrison]. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I rise in support 
of the rule. I, too, am a member of the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. My distinguished. col- 
league, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
JAMES C. Davis], who just spoke to you, 
is also a member. 

Since the matter of jurisdiction has 
been brought into this debate on the 
rule, I would like to point out that I, too, 
besides the gentleman from Georgia, 
Congressman Davis, am chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. My committee could have 
taken jurisdiction of this matter if it had 
been referred to our full committee or 
to my subcommittee. I am chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Civil Service of the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. In view of the argument 
that our committee would have had 
jurisdiction had it been referred to us, 
the fact is that this bill was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and our 
committee knew about it, our subcom- 
mittee knew about it, our full committee 
knew about it, and the chairman of the 
Manpower Utilization Committee, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. James C. 
Davis] knew about it. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield for a correc- 
tion, I would like to state that I did not 
know about it until the bill was before 
the Committee on Rules, when I prompt- 
ly appeared before it in opposition to 
the bill. 

Mr. MORRISON. The _ gentleman 
then probably was not at our full com- 
mittee meetings, when we discussed on 
several occasions that the matter was 
being taken up by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and if there had been any 
question of jurisdiction, it should have 
been raised at that time, at the time that 
the Committee on the Judiciary was tak- 
ing up this bill, when it was referred to 
them, and during the hearings. But, our 
full committee did not make any ob- 
jection. My subcommittee did not voice 
any objection, and there was no objec- 
tion made by any member of our com- 
mittee in any official way that I know of. 

Now, the Committee on the Judiciary 
has taken jurisdiction of this matter; 
they properly have jurisdiction of it, and 
it comes by far too late now to object 
to their jurisdiction. They have com- 
pleted the hearings and they have gone 
into it thoroughly. They say that ap- 
proximately 1,000 employees of the 
Justice Department are affected, whereas 
the bills before the Manpower Utiliza- 
tion Subcommittee there are less than 
50 supergrades that would be considered, 
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and there are 950 employees of the Jus- 
tice Department that this bill covers that 
would not necessarily be considered. So, 
I say that the Attorney General of the 
United States has clearly made a good 
ease. He has said that to properly run 
his office he needs to make these salary 
adjustments. He has said that it is im- 
possible and often very difficult to get 
the necessary qualified attorneys at the 
present salary rate. He has gone before 
the Committee on the Judiciary, ex- 
plained the situation, and has made an 
excellent case. 

Every interested person had an oppor- 
tunity to be heard, and there were no 
objections against this bill raised by any 
witness. 

Nobody was refused any opportunity 
to be heard on this legislation, and it 
would be impossible to consider this leg- 
islation before adjournment if it were 
not taken up and considered by the 
Judiciary Committee. As I am very 
proud to be a member of the House Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice because I believe it is one of the great 
committees of the House, I nevertheless 
have great respect for the Committee on 
the Judiciary and for the chairman of 
that committee. The members have 
always looked into affairs before the 
committee with diligence and have held 
adequate hearings as a result of which 
they have reported out very sound legis- 
lation. 

I see no reason why at this late day 
they should bring up any question of 
jurisdiction and say that this matter, as 
far as the Justice Department and the 
Attorney General are concerned, can be 
solved by voting down this rule or vot- 
ing against this bill and turning it over 
to the House Committee on the Post 
Office and Civil Service. I urge that the 
rule be adopted. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, in reply to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison], who has 
just addressed the House, even though 
this bill does apply to approximately 800 
people, if he will carefully read the com- 
mittee report he will find that the Dep- 
uty Attorney General, Mr. White, sub- 
mitted to the committee a memorandum 
stating that only about 10 percent or 80 
attorneys in the Department of Justice 
would actually be affected by the legisla- 
tion during this fiscal year. This would 
not be a great difference from the num- 
ber of available positions estimated by 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

I would further call the attention of 
the House in the matter of jurisdiction 
to the resolution, S. 1488. It is most 
peculiar. It was not laid on the Speak- 
er’s table but was referred directly to the 
Judiciary Committee, so a peculiar pro- 
vision is in the resolution before us to- 
day that the committee shall be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the bill S. 1488 and that it be in order to 
substitute the language of the bill H.R. 
6242. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Kansas has 
expired. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 
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Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider ‘vas laid on the 
table. 





AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 8922) to 
amend the Small Business Act to in- 
crease by $20 million the amount avail- 
able for regular business loans thereun- 
der. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 8922 
would increase the amount of business 
loans the Small Business Administration 
may have outstanding by $20 million. 
On August 25 I filed a report on behalf 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
on H.R. 8762, which was approved unani- 
mously by the committee, and which 
would increase this authority by $150 
million, the amount estimated to be nec- 
essary to carry the program through 
next June 30. In the meantime, it has 
become apparent that action on H.R. 
8762 cannot be completed in time to 
avoid a situation where the Small Busi- 
ness Administration will have to suspend 
approval of business loan applications. 
I am therefore asking the House to ap- 
prove this interim $20 million increase 
in order to give the Congress time to 
work out long-range legislation. 

I am advised by the Small Business 
Administrator that by this Friday the 
administration’s unused business loan 
authorization will be down to $2.9 mil- 
lion. This authorization has been used 
up, so far in August, at the rate of a 
little over $1 million per working day. 
So at that rate, the $20 million increase 
will keep this program going for about 
amonth. That should give us time to 
act on H.R. 8762 or similar legislation 
granting the authority needed to con- 
tinue the program on into next year. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I do this 
merely to agree with the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
concerning this necessary resolution to 
continue the lending authority of the 
Small Business Administration. It was 
an agency that was established under 
the Republican administration in 1953, 
and functioned very effectively. There 
is no partisan politics involved in the 
matter before us. 

It is urgent that this resolution be 
passed for the reason that if this addi- 
tional $20 million is not now authorized 
for business loans—at specified rates of 
interest and on definite terms—there are 
no grants involved—the agency will 
practically have to cease operation until 
a bill that is now pending in committee 
is brought to the House floor for action, 
which provides for a year’s extension of 
the authorization. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to 
the bill. I just wanted to explain my 
position. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE]? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 4(c) of the Small Business Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out ‘$1,000,000,000” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$1,020,000,000”; and 

(2) by striking out “$575,000,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘$595,000,000”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





COMMUNIST CHINA 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has unani- 
mously reported Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 34, the substance of which is 
that the United States shall continue 
to oppose the seating of the Chinese 
Communist regime in the United Na- 
tions, and also it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the American people support 
the President in not according diplo- 
matic recognition to the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. 

It is a matter of importance to bring 
this up, and I ask unanimous consent 
that Senate Concurrent Resolution 34 
may be considered in the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Then I desire to 
make an announcement as to when it 
will be brought up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to announce that this resolution 
will be called up on Thursday next, and 
I may also state for the information of 
the Members that there will be a rollcall 
on the Senate concurrent resolution. 





SALARIES OF U.S. ATTORNEYS AND 
OTHERS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6242) to amend sec- 
tion 508 of title 28, United States Code, 
relating to attorneys’ salaries. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CEeLLeEr}. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 6242, with 
Mr. ASPINALL in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
will be recognized for 1 hour, and the 
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gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuLLocu] 
will be recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in a year in which 
this House has been asked repeatedly to 
give its attention to problems of the 
governments of other lands, I bring to 
you today a bill which is concerned with 
an important problem of our own Gov- 
ernment. In a year in which the issues 
before this House have been complex, 
I bring before you today a bill which is 
quite simple, in essence. That issue is 
no more, it is no less, than whether the 
legal arm of the U.S. Government is 
going to be able to represent, in proper 
and efficient fashion, the interests of the 
Nation. 

The legal arm of the Government is, 
of course, the Department of Justice. 
It represents the United States in all 
cases in Federal courts in which the 
United States or any department or 
agency of the United States is involved. 
Whenever the United States sues or is 
sued, the Department of Justice provides 
the legal service for the Government. 
It is normally the big case or the close 
case or the case involving major policy 
considerations which actually goes to 
court. Right now the Department is 
defending suits involving claims against 
the United States or tax refund suits 
amounting to what? One billion, three 
hundred million dollars. 

The Tax Division of the Department of 
Justice, for example, is defending refund 
suits brought by taxpayers involving 
over $489 million. It is suing to collect 
$111 million in various cases against tax- 
payers. 

Mr. Chairman, the Civil Division of the 
Department of Justice is defending suits 
in which $807 million is claimed against 
the Government. The same division is 
pressing claims on behalf of the United 
States against others in suits in which 
$180 million is at stake. 

Mr. Chairman, the Lands Division has 
the responsibility for defending claims 
before the Indian Claims Commission in 
excess of $1 billion. Are we going to 
be picayune and worry about a few 
paltry dollars to be given to efficient law- 
yers of exceptional talent who meet the 
highest paid lawyers in the land on the 
other side of the legal counsel table? It 
is penny wise and pound foolish, it 
strikes me, to quibble over a simple bill 
like this whereby we relieve the Attorney 
General of the rigidities of the Classifica- 
tion Act which preclude the Attorney 
General, on home ground in the Depart- 
ment of Justice in Washington, from 
properly compensating lawyers of ex- 
ceptional talent. He is unable to give 
the proper inducement and encourage- 
ment to these lawyers to remain in the 
Department to protect the Government 
against these vast claims, and to further 
the interest of the Government in prose- 
cuting these claims. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit to the Mem- 
bers of the House that we cannot be 
petty under these circumstances. We 
have jurisdiction beyond peradventure 
of a doubt in the Judiciary Committee. 
The bill was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. Our distinguished Parlia- 
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mentarian knows his business. He said 
we have authority and we acted with 
dispatch. I do not object to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service tak- 
ing into consideration all attorneys 
everywhere. That is the proper thing 
to do. But how long are we going to 
wait? We are told it is coming tomor- 
row. When tomorrow comes, we are 
told it is coming the tomorrow after that. 

Mr. Chairman, I remember the line in 
Don Quixote. Cervantes has Don Quix- 
ote say “By the street of bye and bye you 
finally reach the house of never.” 

Mr. Chairman, how long are we go- 
ing to wait until these lawyers in the de- 
partments get justice so they can ade- 
quately and efficiently represent the 
Government? We have a bill before us 
at least for the Department—— 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I can say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that I can give him an 
answer, but I cannot give him under- 
standing. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not think the gen- 
tleman could. 

Mr. CELLER. I say to the gentleman 
from Iowa and other Members of the 
House that it is high time that we took 
time by the forelock, as it were, and gave 
relief at least to the Department of Jus- 
tice. Not only does the Department of 
Justice act as the Government’s lawyer 
in claims against and on behalf of the 
United States but, more important still, 
the Department is the chief law-enforce- 
ment agency of the Government. 

As such it is responsible for investi- 
gating alleged violations of law and pros- 
ecuting wrongdoers. This includes crim- 
inal cases, internal security cases, and 
antitrust matters, both civil and crim- 
inal. 

To perform these fundamental respon- 
sibilities the Department employs for the 
entire United States about 1,700 lawyers. 
Of these over 700 are in the Office of the 
U.S. Attorneys. The Justice Department 
lawyers, with the exception of those in 
the Office of U.S. Attorneys—that is, 
those in the field—are paid in accordance 
with the Classification Act. This pro- 
vides a rigid scale of pay under which the 
lawyers start at $5,355 and go to $15,030 
a@ year, excluding supergrades, and only 
@ minuscule number of these in the 
supergrades get between $15,030 and 
$18,500. 

The Department has only a total of 42 
supergrade positions. The U.S. attorney 
is paid not less than $12,000 nor more 
than $20,000. We do not touch that pro- 
vision. Assistant U.S. attorneys now 
may receive not more than $15,000. 

What does this mean in terms of the 
ability of the Department to recruit and 
to hold and retain lawyers of the qual- 
ity which you and I would demand to 
represent us in matters as important as 
those I have just disclosed to you? It 
means serious problems. Day in and day 
out our Government lawyers successful- 
ly oppose attorneys who earn anywhere 
from 10 to a dozen or 20 times as much 
as our Government attorneys do for the 
same work. 

In a competitive society such as ours 
why should the Department of Justice 
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lawyers stay on? For what purpose? 
What is the inducement? The answer 
is, Their loyal sense of public service. 
But a man ought not to be harshly pe- 
nalized because he is public spirited. 
Unfortunately, the Government cannot 
expect to compete in terms of compen- 
sation with private practice, but the Gov- 
ernment can sufficiently ease the burden 
for the able, public-spirited lawyer so 
that he no longer must leave the De- 
partment to meet the educational and 
other financial demands of his family. 

This leads us to the consideration of 
another aspect of the pay structure for 
lawyers. Under the present system pay 
raises normally depend simply upon 
survival. The Department of Justice is 
of the view, and I share that view, that 
the efficiency of the Department, as well 
as its morale, would be greatly benefited 
if merit could be recognized and re- 
warded. One of the most effective ways 
to do this is through the old-fashioned 
pay raise, something which is impos- 
sible under present conditions as far as 
the attorneys are concerned at home base 
in the Department of Justice. 

What do we propose to do about it? 
This bill which is before us this after- 
noon would give the Department au- 
thority it needs to meet these problems. 
This additional authority is not great 
nor is it authority which is new to the 
Department of Justice. It merely in- 
volves the extension to Department of 
Justice lawyers generally of the existing 
practice in respect to U.S. attorneys 
and their assistants throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. 

Under section 508, title 28, United 
States Code, the Attorney General has 
the authority now to fix the salaries of 
lawyers in the offices of the U.S. attor- 
neys at an amount not to exceed $15,000 
a year. This bill would place assistant 
U.S. attorneys and all other lawyers in 
the Department of Justice under the 
same section insofar as their pay is con- 
cerned. It would also increase the 
maximum from $15,000 to $19,000. I be- 
lieve this is a reasonable solution to the 
Department’s personnel problems. First, 
it will provide the flexibility in the salary 
range necessary to continue recruiting 
first-rate people. Second, it will stimu- 
late efficiency by permitting merited pay 
increases. Third, it will make it pos- 
sible for more public-spirited, expe- 
rienced lawyers to resist the blandish- 
ments of private practice. 

There are those who have voiced their 
opposition to this bill, like the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kansas and the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia, 
on the ground that it applies only to 
lawyers in the Department of Justice. I 
ask those of you who have taken this 
position, is it reasonable to deny to 
lawyers in the Department of Justice 
that which you accept as correct in 
principle simply because the bill is not 
of universal application? May I sug- 
gest that the effective way to bring about 
similar treatment for lawyers in other 
departments and agencies is to pass this 
bill and then seek additional legislation. 

I fully share the view that the Depart- 
ment does not have a monopoly on legal 
talent in the Government of the United 
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States, and I shall support any legisla- 
tion which would provide similar treat- 
ment for lawyers in other departments 
and agencies. 

The Senate has already approved this 
bill. I ask the House to do likewise. The 
bill is the result of recommendations, as 
has been stated by the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocnu], 
by this administration and by the 
previous administration. It thus has bi- 
partisan support. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, just a 
few minutes ago while the distinguished 
chairman ef the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary was explaining this. bill the 
gentleman from Iowa asked him to 
yield. I was appalled at the statement 
of the gentleman from New York when 
he told the gentleman from iowa that 
he could give him the answer but not 
understanding. 

Let me say that during the years I 
have been in the House I know of no 
Member of the House who is more in- 
formed on the day-to-day legislation 
that eomes before this House than the 
gentleman from Iowa. Just yesterday 
morning he talked to me about a bill 
that came out of our committee, and 
he had more understanding about that 
bill than most members of our commit- 
tee. 
Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
very much for his kind comment. I, too, 
was more than surprised to hear the 
response of the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. Ce.ter] when he said, “I can 
give the gentleman an answer but I can- 
not give him understanding.” I doubt 
that he could give me either one. Since 
he has made a personal reference to me, 
and arrogated all virtues to himself, I 
would like to suggest him as a charter 
member of the 5-H Club, “Hell, how he 
hates himself.” 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 6242 is bad 
legislation. I point out that when the 
casual hearing was held on this bill be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee on June 16, 
1961, neither the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, Mr. John Macy, nor 
any other member or representative of 
the Commission was called to testify. 

Four days later, on June 20, this year, 
Mr. Macy, appearing before the Man- 
power Utilization Subcommittee, which 
is comsidering requests for additional 
supergrade jobs in Government, made 
the following comment in reply to my 
questioning: 

Mr. Gross. What part did you, Mr. Macy, 
or the Civil Service Commission, play in 
preparing this bill that went to the Judiciary 
Committee which will give, if approved, the 
Attorney General the right to fix the salaries 
of 800 Classification Act employees in the 
Department of Justice? 

Mr. Macy. The Commission had no part in 
this. 


It is incredible, Mr. Chairman, that 


not a single representative of the Civil 
Service Commission, an agency of Gov- 
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ernment most vitally interested in the 
ramifications of this bill, was summoned 
to present testimony as to the violence 
this will do to pay schedules in the civil 
service system. The Deputy Attorney 
General, Mr. Byron R. White, in his ap- 
pearance before the Committee on the 
Judiciary, apparently made three points 
as his reasons for the passage of the 
bill, H.R. 6242. 

The first reason was that since the At- 
torney General fixes the salaries of at- 
torneys in the field, he should be given 
the same authority with respect to the 
800 or more attorneys in the Department 
of Justice in Washington, D.C. It is 
scarcely necessary for me to point out 
that attorneys in the field are generally 
regarded as political appointees. 

We have today in the Federal Govern- 
ment some 7,000 attorneys of whom only 
1,100 are in the Justice Department. If 
the Attorney General is to be handed 
the untrammeled authority to pay more 
than 800 attorneys in his Department up 
to $19,000 a year, what will the answer 
be to the other departments and agen- 
cies of our Government when they de- 
mand equal authority to treat with 6,000 
to 7,000 other attorneys that are em- 
ployed by the Federal Government? 

The second point made by the Deputy 
Attorney General was to the effect that 
the civil service rules and regulations are 
much too rigid. That contention, if 
nothing else, should have prompted the 
Committee on the Judiciary, before it 
ended its hearings, to call in the Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission for 
his views. Or is the Judiciary Commit- 
tee satisfied to be the tail of the kite 
that the Attorney General wants to fly 
so high in the matter of delegated au- 
thority with reference to salaries in his 
Department? 

Mr. Chairman, only recently we cele- 
brated the 75th anniversary of the civil 
service. ‘Through all these years, there 
have been many Attorneys General and 
many Deputy Attorneys General. Some- 
how they were able to operate the De- 
partment of Justice on the basis of the 
career civil service system. 

It. is possible, of course, that the pres- 
ent. Attorney General and the Deputy 
Attorney General, with all of their 7 
months of experience in their jobs, con- 
sider themselves better able to operate 
the career civil service system than the 
Civil Service Commission itself. 

The Deputy Attorney General says his 
Department now has supergrades, but 
that these are used for supervisory posi- 
tions. The Civil Service Commission has 
repeatedly advised our committee that it 
is the job content and the responsibility 
of the job that determines the grade 
classification and not the number of peo- 
ple being supervised. 

I have no doubt if the Justice Depart- 
ment has attorneys whose jobs warrant 
the pay of supergrades that a reasonable 
number will be made available. 

The third reason given by Mr. White 
for this proposed legislation is that the 
Department of Justice is losing its em- 
ployees and is unable to recruit them. 
Mr. Chairman, we hear that story from 
almost every witness who appears before 
our committee, year in, year out. I am 
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completely and thoroughly convinced 
that the turnover in the Department of 
Justice, which, incidentally is less than 
it is in other departments, in no way 
warrants the kind of open-door legisla- 
tion that H.R. 6242 provides. 

I cannot support legislation which 
would give to the Attorney General the 
authority to pay any one or all of more 
than 800 employees up to $19,000 a year. 

This proposed legislation, Mr. Chair- 
man, is unnecessary. The Attorney 
General can come to our committee, as 
do the other agencies and departments 
of Government, and make his case for a 
reasonable number of supergrades, and 
as the chairman of our subcommittee 
says, he will get a reasonable number, 
if he shows a need for them. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Morrison]. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee, I have a 
copy of a letter here under the letterhead 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. It is dated April 15, 1961. 

The letter is as follows: 

Aprit 15, 1961. 
In re H.R. 6242, to amend section 508 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to 
attorneys’ salaries. 
Hon. JoHN W. Macy, 
Chairman, U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed herewith are copies of 
the captioned bill pending before this com- 
mittee. 

I shall appreciate your furnishing the com- 
mittee with an expression of your views on 
the proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER, Chairman, 


Now, on April 17, 2 days later, the 
chairman of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary received this letter from the 
US. Civil Service Commission: 

Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged of your letter requesting the Civil 
Service Commission’s views with respect to 
H.R. 6242. 

We will be glad to comply with your re- 
quest for a statement of our views on this 
proposed legislation. 

Our report, which must first be submitted 
to the Bureau of the Budget for determina- 
tion of the question whether this proposed 
legislation is in accord with the financial 
and administrative program of the President, 
will be prepared and forwarded to you as 
quickly as possible. 

For the Commission: 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary V. WENZEL, 
Executive Assistant to the Commissioners. 


So, the Civil Service Commission 
Chairman was notified. He had ample 
time to make any remarks that he 
wanted to or send in any report that he 
wanted to concerning this legislation, 
and up to the present time, I under- 
stand, he has not chosen to.so do. But, 
he had notification and ample opportu- 
nity and ample time in which to do it. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Broyuiiu]. 
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Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, if 
some of the remarks seem to be overly 
repetitious of some statements that have 
been made before, I hope it will serve 
to emphasize the importance, if not the 
seriousness, of the problem that will be 
imposed upon us if this legislation 
passes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
H.R. 6242. I am opposed to this legisla- 
tion because I believe it will undermine 
the career civil service structure of the 
Federal Government. It is my honor 
and pleasure to have as many, if not 
more, Federal employees as my constit- 
uents as any other Member of this body. 
That fact, Mr. Chairman, is one of the 
reasons why I asked, when I came to 
Congress in 1952, to be placed on the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. Furthermore, I am vitally interested 
in protecting the career civil service and 
in my opinion the bill before us today 
will not serve to strengthen but to 
weaken the civil service system. 

One outstanding reason for my belief 
that this bill will weaken the civil service 
for all career employees is this—that one 
occupational group of Federal employees 
in one agency, namely the Department 
of Justice, are to be given a form of pref- 
erential treatment. This bill will allow 
a department head; namely, the Attor- 
ney General, to pay any salary that he so 
desires up to $19,000 to any attorney that 
he wishes to employ. Let me direct your 
attention to another feature of this bill— 
a man can be hired as an attorney but 
he can work at any job which the head 
of the department will direct him so 
to do. 

As I said a moment ago, this bill gives 
preferential treatment to some 850 at- 
torneys in the Justice Department; how- 
ever, there are some 2,000 other attorneys 
in other departments and agencies in 
the Federal Government. Are we in turn 
to give these career employees the same 
salary consideration? If the Congress 
lets the bars down on this group then 
what about comptrollers in the depart- 
ments and agencies? The question con- 
tinues for any number of operations 
found in our Government. 

This in summary, Mr. Chairman, 
means that this bill serves as an open- 
ing wedge to erode the fundamental fea- 
tures of the career civil service and at 
the same time take from Congress its 
control over the salaries and standards 
of its employees. 

The enactment of H.R. 6242 to cover 
a minority of employees in an occupa- 
tional category and in a single depart- 
ment would set a highly undesirable 
precedent in Federal pay legislation, par- 
ticularly at a time when the many diver- 
gent pay systems of the Government are 
being viewed rather critically. 

The difficulties in recruiting and re- 
taining a highly qualified Federal work 
force is by no means a problem affecting 
only attorneys in the Department of 
Justice; it applies to many other very 
important areas of the Government’s 
activities. 

Mr. Chairman, this is bad legislation 
and I am very much opposed to it. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN]. 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to this bill, and I speak 
as a member of the Manpower Utilization 
Subcommittee. I should like first of all, 
in view of the references that have been 
made to the Civil Service Commission 
and to Chairman Macy, to say that my 
good friend and colleague on the Post 
Office Committee, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Morrison], seems to 
place Chairman Macy under some very 
unpleasant alternatives. I happen to re- 
gard Chairman Macy very highly, but it 
seems to me that the propositions stated, 
place Mr. Macy in an unenviable light. I 
cite the testimony of Mr. Macy in answer 
to a question by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross] in our subcommittee 
whether he had any part in drafting this 
legislation, and Mr. Macy answered that 
he had none. The gentleman from Iowa 
asked Mr. Macy whether he appeared as 
a witness before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee with respect to this legislation, and 
he indicated not, and then further in 
response to questions as to his judgment 
with respect to this bill, Mr. Macy said 
“T have no comment on that,” and very 
emphatically indicated that he did not 
want to discuss it. 

The statements made by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana seem to indicate 
either that Mr. Macy was derelict in his 
duty or that he did not want to subscribe 
to the principles of the legislation, and 
was very reluctant to take a position in 
favor of a bill desired by the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

One of the things in which I agree with 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee is his statement 
that this is indeed a simple bill. It is 
simple in what it will do, it is simple in 
the fact that it will clearly cause a large 
breach in the dike that the Congress and 
the Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee and the Manpower Utilization Sub- 
committee have sought to raise against 
unlimited and uncontrolled increase in 
the number of supergrades. There has, 
of course, been this effort made under 
both administrations, by the executive 
branch, who have advocated precisely 
that. The very point that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has already stated in this debate 
that when they come in with a similar 
proposal to take off the brakes and re- 
move the checks with respect to attor- 
neys in other departments he will favor 
that and will support it. But the ques- 
tion is, why should we not then do the 
same for the medical men, why not do 
the same for the scientists, the engineers, 
the educators? Why not do the same for 
professional administrators, lest we be 
accused of discriminating? Why draw 
the line? 

The issue which is proposed is not only 
a procedural issue with respect to the 
responsibilities and prerogatives of the 
Committee on the Post Office and its 
subcommittee, but the issue that is at 
stake here is whether we are going to 
capitulate to this removal of restraints 
on supergrades, thereby doing by in- 
direction what we have refused to do 
openly and directly. 

In this connection I call attention to 
one final consideration. When Chair- 
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man Macy was before the subcommittee 
I asked him: 
Does this bill— 


Referring to the bill now before this 
committee— 
provide for or maintain any limit on the 
number of these attorneys that may be 
hired? 


And implicit in that question was also 
“may be promoted.” 

Mr. Macy’s answer: 

No, sir. 


My next question was: 
blanche.” 
Mr. Macy. It is without limitation. 


I agree with the gentleman from New 
York that this is a very simple bill—it 
is simple in the damage that it proposes 
to do to the existing system of restraints. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in favor of this 
legislation. ‘Two points are raised or 
inferred in connection with this bill. 

The first has to do with the jurisdic- 
tion of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary; and the second, of course, in- 
volves the merits of the proposal. We 
have heard inferences and statements 
that the House Judiciary Committee has 
no jurisdiction over this legislation and 
that properly it should have been con- 
sidered by the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

The House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary has jurisdiction over the judicial 
and legal branches of our Government. 
This is not the first time our committee 
has acted on bills having to do with 
salary raises. 

I remember just a couple of years ago 
my own Subcommittee on Patents and 
Copyrights brought out a bill to raise the 
salaries of examiners and later to raise 
the salaries of members of the Board 
of Patent Appeals. The same argument 
was made on the floor, but the House 
resolved it and the salary-raise bills were 
enacted by this body. Moreover, the bill 
before us was referred to the House 
Committee on the Judiciary by the Par- 
liamentarian of this House. I would not 
call Lew Deschler a high employee of 
this House; I would call him a member 
of this body because he has been with 
us so long under both Republican and 
Democratic administrations. He has 
made that ruling, and that is the end 
of it so far as I am concerned. 

I do not think there is much merit in 
connection with the reference to lack of 
jurisdiction. 

So far as I am concerned, with refer- 
ence to statements made here that this 
sets a bad precedent in that only some 
employees of the Government are being 
taken care of, I see that these state- 
ments are being made by members of the 
committee that has primary jurisdiction 
in the general field of Government 
employment. I say let them come for- 
ward with appropriate salary raises 
affecting appropriate people, whether 
they are doctors, educators, or anybody 
else who deserves a raise. 

This category of employees—lawyers— 
happens to come under the jurisdiction 


“It is carte 
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of our committee. We think they are 
entitled to the benefits of this bill. 

In passing, let me say this bill was 
adopted by the other body. What com- 
mittee handled it? The Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary handled it, just like 
the House Committee on the Judiciary 
in this body is handling it. 

So let us get down to the merits of 
the bill and not draw any kind of in- 
ferences about a jurisdictional fight. If 
there are merits in the statements that 
other employees ought to be considered, 
let the committee having jurisdiction 
come forward with proposals, and we 
will act on them on their merits. 

I was glad to hear the gentleman from 
Ohio, the ranking Republican member 
of the committee, say that he supports 
this bill. I was glad to hear him say 
that because it is correct that identical 
and similar proposals were advanced by 
Attorney General Brownell, by Attorney 
General Rogers, and by Deputy Attorney 
General Walsh. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to engage 
in personalities. But I would say that 
the inference of gagging here seems to 
me to be so out of place. Who is gag- 
ging whom? I am not seeking to gag 
or impose my ideas on anybody in this 
House. I do not think it is proper to 
infer that the present Attorney General 
is gagging someone connected with the 
Civil Service Commission, because the 
position now taken by the present At- 
torney General was the one taken by his 
two former predecessors. I supported 
them at that time, and I support Mr. 
Kennedy at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, the Department of 
Justice has the responsibility to admin- 
ister evenhanded justice in this grand 
country of ours. We know that the 
high-class lawyers we are talking about 
are importuned every day to leave their 
positions because of higher pay. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; I gladly yield for 
a@ question. 

Mr. AVERY. The distinguished gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, I believe, made 
the observation that the previous Attor- 
neys General had also supported com- 
parable legislation? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. AVERY. The Rules Committee 
was advised that a bill to that effect had 
never been introduced in the Congress. 
So, actually, this question has n-ver been 
before the Judiciary Committee before, 
has it? 

Would the gentleman agree with that 
statement? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do know, because it 
was said by the gentleman from Ohio 
{[Mr. McCuttocH] that Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell, Attorney General Rogers, 
and Mr. Walsh, the Deputy Attorney 
General, asked for or wanted legislation 
of this type. 

Mr. Chairman, insofar as I am con- 
cerned, and I speak only for myself and 
not for Mr. CELLER or anybody else, I 
was in favor of their position at the 
time. Because the legislation did not 
come on the floor of the House at that 
time does not have any influence on my 
position. I have taken the position for 
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a long time that these lawyers are en- 
titled to this salary raise. As I said 
earlier, they are asked every day to de- 
part from their present posts and go to 
private industry at even higher and 
higher salaries. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I might add to what 
the gentleman has just said that the De- 
partment of Justice in the former ad- 
ministration communicated with me with 
respect to legislation of this sort. As I 
listened to them, I felt that as far as I 
Was concerned it was necessary, and as 
far as I am concerned I feel that way 
now. I felt that way about it at the 
time, and I do not find myself in any dif- 
ferent position at this time. I expect 
to support the bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the gentleman 
for his kind observation. 

Mr. Chairman, good lawyers are hard 
to come by. We are now talking about 
lawyers in the Department of Justice 
charged with important responsibilities 
and other problems affecting our Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Chairman, almost any 
lawyer can win a perfect case. Almost 
any doctor can treat a minor illness. 
But the test of a good lawyer is to win 
a tough case. The test of a good doc- 
tor is to treat and cure someone des- 
perately ill. 

I would feel safer to have all cases 
tried by good lawyers. I take the posi- 
tion that this bill, as a matter of fact, 
is a challenge to the present adminis- 
tration. It is charged with the admin- 
istration of justice. So far as I am con- 
cerned I want to give it the tools to do 
the job properly. I do not want the At- 
torney General of the United States 
under a Democratic regime or a Re- 
publican regime to come here later and 
have any excuse for not fighting cases 
properly. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said earlier, any 
lawyer can win a perfect case. That is 
not the kind of lawyers we need. As a 
matter of fact, if the people in ordinary 
day-to-day life would only sit down to- 
gether, they could probably solve 80 per- 
cent of their petty quarrels and boundary 
suits, as well as family disputes. Also, 
if we human beings would suffer minor 
aches and pains we would not have to 
consult doctors in most cases. But I am 
talking about 20 percent of the cases 
and the 20 percent of the cases in which 
you need a real lawyer to face real 
lawyers in private practice. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman be kind enough to desig- 
nate the type of lawyer or the group of 
lawyers this bill would affect? 

Mr. WILLIS. The bill on its face ap- 
plies to all lawyers in the Department of 
Justice, necessarily so. However, the 
evidence is, and the written statement 
of the Deputy Attorney General that is 
in the record is, that it will involve—I 
do not know what the percentage is of 
the total, and I wonder if my chairman 
could supply the exact figure. 
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Mr. BONNER. Are these the district 
attorneys? 

Mr. WILLIS. This affects U.S. attor- 
neys, district attorneys, assistant district 
attorneys, assistant attorneys general, 
and other lawyers in the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. CELLER. Although all Justice 
Department lawyers are eligible, the 
Deputy Attorney General informs us 
that only about 100 in the Department, 
including present supergrades, would 
receive compensation in excess of grade 
15 at the end of the next 5 years. In the 
lower pay scales the compensation of 
only a relatively small number of attor- 
neys will be affected. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is whatI say. We 
are talking about topnotch lawyers. 
This involves a salary raise of some- 
thing like $4,000:a year for some of those 
now in the upper grades. We are not 
talking about hiring lawyers for $19,000. 
We are talking about permitting an in- 
crease of up to $4,000 a year for, accord- 
ing to my chairman, for some topnotch 
lawyers in our Government and for ex- 
ceptional lawyers now in lower grades. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, some amazing things have 
happened in the last year. One was the 
trip into space. Another the journey of 
the man who went around the world 
just a few days ago and came back safely. 
But to me the most amazing thing of 
all has been the discovery by our col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle of 
how much good there was in the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the Committee is 
not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. The Committee will please 
be inorder. The gentleman from Mich- 
igan, Mr. HorrMan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I was 
wondering a little while ago when no one 
seemed to be addressing the Chair if we 
had a Chairman. I went up, looked, and 
he was there. So I was waiting just now 
for the Chairman to recognize me. Of 
late House and Committee Members 
seem to have forgotten we have rules. 
I do recall that years ago it was custom- 
ary for Members, whether we were in the 
House or in Committee, to address the 
presiding officer. The practice was a 
courtesy, contributed to good order and 
we avoided talking back and forth. But 
I guess we will just go back to the old, 
old way of a town meeting when every- 
body talks at once. 

What I was trying to say is this. I was 
describing my amazement or calling at- 
tention to our friends on the other side 
who have recently discovered that Ike 
was all right in many respects. That is, 
when they want to cite him as authority 
for something they wanted. I was a lit- 
tle slow in picking that up. I did not 
discover that he was a Republican until 
toward the end, and I did not know how 
good he was until now when practically 
every bill on which there is a controversy 
comes up they say, “Eisenhower sup- 
ported this plan. Eisenhower said this.” 
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Ike said it, so it is all right. That is 
their present attitude. Too bad they did 
not realize it and support him before 
election. 

The gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of the committee, was 
squawking here a few moments ago, if 
I may so describe his eloquence, that they 
were waiting, for this kind of legislation. 
Mr. Chairman, may I have the attention 
of the very distinguished and all-know- 
ing gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] ? 

The gentleman called attention to the 
fact that we have waited a long, long 
time, for a bill of this nature and then 
someone said that Rogers, Attorney Gen- 
eral, and Attorney General Brownell— 
they each asked for this. If I under- 
stood you correctly, you are complaining 
about the delay. You were sitting on the 
bill. Why holler about that? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, for 
a question. 

Mr. CELLER. Why did you not offer 
a bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Me offer 
a bill? You had several bills by better 
men than I ever was right before your 
committee. You, as chairman, stuck 
them in the pigeonhole. You did the 
same thing about the bill for additional 
judges. Were they not before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary? I ask my col- 
league from Michigan, was there not a 
bill over there calling for new judges? 
What did they do? The gentleman from 
New York, who is a very astute politician, 
who asserts he knows everything about 
politics as well as everything else that 
comes before the House, and that I con- 
cede, he muzzled the committee and kept 
both bills covered up. Why? There was 
nothing political about it, oh, no, he just 
wanted better judges, of Democratic be- 
lief, that was all. And he wanted to and 
did wait for a Democrat President and 
Attorney General to make the appoint- 
ments. 

Who did they select, now? Some good 
judges to be sure, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. KiLpay], and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Macurow1icz], both 
capable, and with their appointment no 
one finds fault. Imadea mistake. Itis 
not the only one. I have this to confess, 
too. When the President, according to 
the press, was looking around for an At- 
torney General, from the well here I 
made a suggestion, due to my youth and 
lack of experience, that inasmuch as he 
could trust his own brother Bobbie and 
as Bobbie was very energetic and as he 
had been able to pick up the necessary 
votes from the labor bosses and get his 
brother counted into office here, I sug- 
gested that with his energy and ability 
properly supervised he would make a 
good Attorney General, and assumed, of 
course, and everyone must assume as do 
I, that he was and would continue to be 
just as honest and patriotic as I thought 
I was. As each of us thinks he is. I 
thought, and I was mistaken about that, 
I thought he would pick up the record 
which was made before the committee 
of which he was counsel, and see where 
Reuther for 16 years had violated the 
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laws of the land, and possibly when he 
got through with Hoffa, if he ever did, he 
would give Reuther a dose of that same 
medicine, but I have been disappointed. 
He has not done it. I expect he will do 
it; at least I hope he will. He is a fine 
young man. In some ways he lacks ex- 
perience, but in some fields he has plenty 
of experience and has demonstrated his 
ability—that is especially true in the 
political arena—getting votes. 

Here is a statement in a Wisconsin 
paper that shows the dangers we are 
sometimes in when we delegate power. 
It might be all right to give these powers 
to Bobbie Kennedy, but he cannot exe- 
cute them. He assigns some jobs to 
others and there he not only slips but 
slides. He is honest, sincere, and pa- 
triotic, just as anyone of us, even as 
the gentleman from California sitting 
before me, and whose political theories 
I cannot accept. Just the same, he is 
honest but, what did the Attorney Gen- 
eral do? He turns over this job of pick- 
ing men to hold the patronage jobs in 
Wisconsin to this man Corbin. And who 
is Corbin? The Milwaukee Journal of 
August 24 tells the story. Here is just 
one little paragraph: 

Working, some 15 years ago for Commu- 
nist causes in Wisconsin, and working with 
such Communists as Fred Bassett Blair, 
Emil Costello, Edmund Bobrowicz and 
Harold Christoffel (who served a perjury 
term in Federal prison for swearing under 
oath that he was not a Communist) and 
others. 


It just happens that I know something 
about Harold Christoffel who served a 
perjury term in Federal prison for 
swearing under oath that he was not a 
Communist. 

I remember Christoffel, because I re- 
call that on the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor—it was 7 years from the 
time we had Christoffel in the committee 
and asked him whether he was a Com- 
munist, and he lied about it, it took 7 
years and two trips to the U.S. Supreme 
Court to get that gentleman in jail. 

Now, what was said of this man Cor- 
bin, with a record not quite as bad as 
Christoffel? Bobbie has selected him to 
pick the folks to put in politica] jobs in 
Wisconsin. Bobbie is making a mistake. 
I thought some of those who are his 
good friends would suggest to Bobbie 
that as long as he delegates this power 
to someone he give it to someone that 
has not been working for the Com- 
munists, because it is my understanding 
that we are fighting communism. We 
have been appropriating billions of dol- 
lars on the theory we are going to resist 
communism—but Bobbie is taking a 
Socialist, one who has worked with Com- 
munists over the years and letting him 
hand out political jobs. Read what our 
colleague, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Larrp], put in the Recorp earlier 
today. 

Our colleague sent the following wire 
to Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
today: 

In the Thursday, August 24, 1961, front 
page of the Milwaukee Journal, there ap- 
peared a story under the heading, “Many 
Are Wondering What of Corbin’s Past— 
Democrats Aid for Patronage Worked Here 
With Reds.” In the story you are reported 
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to have been the “political sponsor and 
patron” of Paul Corbin. I direct your at- 
tention to this article and respectfully ask 
your immediate reply and clarification. 
Sincerely, 
MELVIN R. Larrp, 
Member of Congress. 


If we are to permit the Attorney Gen- 
eral, no matter how patriotic, no matter 
how desirous he may be of doing the 
right thing—to let a man like Corbin 
hand out political plums—well, a terrific 
mistake was made, due to his inex- 
perience, his youth, and to his associa- 
tion with Walter Reuther, working with 
Gus Scholle and some of those politicians 
in Michigan who took over our State 
and who received some of their educa- 
tion, as did Walter Reuther for a year or 
two in Russia; some of that education 
they got abroad seems to have stuck 
with Walter. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, volume 
87, No. 10, Al42—-A144, you will find a 
statement by a former Member, Judge 
Cox, which carries the letter from Vic 
and Walt, telling Detroit to “carry on the 
fight for a Soviet America.” I am sure 
Robert Kennedy, Attorney General of 
the United States, is not in sympathy 
with that at all. His brother, the Presi- 
dent, is asking for billions, calling up the 
Reserves, drafting young men to fight, 
if necessary, Soviet Russia and commu- 
nism on every front. The Attorney Gen- 
eral is a fine young man and he will learn. 
But politicians are just sneaking up on 
his blind side and once more it points out 
to us the danger of delegating power like 
this to anyone. This bill should be de- 
feated. That will take temptation out of 
Bobbie’s way. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Epmonpson]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise not only in support of this bill, but 
also to address a question to the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
I would like to inquire of the chairman 
if the attorneys in responsible positions 
such as those responsible for antitrust 
prosecutions by the Department of Jus- 
tice and those responsible for the trial 
of the multimillion-dollar Indian claims 
cases would be among those attorneys 
who would be eligible for increases in 
compensation, if they are qualified under 
this bill? 

Mr. CELLER. They would be eligible. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
think this definitely outlines two of the 
many fields in which we need to get 
the most competent qualified people that 
the Government can get. These attor- 
neys are dealing with cases involving 
tremendous liabilities in antitrust cases 
and are dealing in terms of tremendous 
potential Government liability in the In- 
dian claims cases. I certainly think a 
case can be made for making these at- 
torneys eligible for increases in com- 
pensation, and for giving the Attorney 
General the authority needed to reward 
outstanding ability or service, and to at- 
tract and retain highly skilled attorneys. 

Mr. Chairman, I wholeheartedly sup- 
port the bill. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to this legislation. 
Some of the reasons for my opposition 
are stated in my very brief statement of 
views set forth on page 9 of the commit- 
tee report. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend to the members of the com- 
mittee that they read the minority views 
of the gentleman from North Carolina. 
I might say, I concur wholeheartedly in 
those views. I think this is a most dis- 
criminatory piece of legislation, and I 
am against it. 

Mr. WHITENER. 
tleman. 

Mr. Chairman, let me at the outset 
say that I have no quarrel with those 
who may differ with me on this legis- 
lation, but I respectfully submit that 
their position is not a sound one, for 
several reasons. 

First, as the gentleman from Mary- 
land just indicated, it is discriminatory 
in that it applies only to lawyers in the 
Department of Justice. 

Secondly, it would destroy the system 
of classification of Federal employees, 
and would, as has well been said by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. JAmMEs C. 
Davis] and others, be only the beginning 
of a snowballing of this proposition of 
getting folks out from under classifica- 
tion regulations. 

I think we should look at the bill, as it 
was submitted to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and look at the arguments that are 
made by our distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary as well 
as the letters from the Department of 
Justice. They are singing the plaintive 
tune about trial attorneys being under- 
paid. They say this bill is designed to 
get competent attorneys to represent the 
Government in the courthouses of the 
Nation in the trial of cases. But, my 
friends, the bill itself is absolutely con- 
trary to the limitation which we hear 
mentioned in debate and in the letters 
eminating from the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

You will note on line 8, page 1 of the 
bill, after listing certain attorneys, this 
language appears: ‘“‘and other attorneys 
employed in the Department of Justice.” 

It is not limited to trial attorneys. It 
is not limited to lawyers with any par- 
ticular qualifications. It applies ‘to 
other attorneys” in the Department of 
Justice. 

Now what does this bill do? The bill 
says the Attorney General shall fix the 
compensation of US. attorneys and 
others. The only limitation in the bill 
as far as the floor on salaries is con- 
cerned is the one which the committee, 
in a committee amendment, put back 
into the legislation saying that U.S. at- 
torneys shall be paid not less than 
$12,000. 

The bill as it came to the committee 
from the Department of Justice did not 


I thank the gen- 
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even indicate a willingness on the part 
of the Department of Justice to have 
that floor put on salaries to be paid by 
the Attorney General. Now, I am not 
arguing about the present incumbent in 
the office of Attorney General. I say 
this, that in writing legislation, saying 
“This is what they tell us they are going 
to do” is not a good way to legislate. 
We should look at what the legislation 
says. If I can interpret simple English 
language, this bill means that on any 
Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday or any 
other day the Attorney General can call 
in any attorney other than a U.S. attor- 
ney and say, “You have been paid $10,- 
000 in the past, but from here on out 
you are going to be paid $4,000.” Hecan 
say, “You have been paid $4,000 in the 
past, but after this you are going to be 
paid $19,000.” And, it would not be of 
any avail for an aggrieved attorney em- 
ployee to raise any complaint. The 
Attorney General would have life and 
death control over him. I am not say- 
ing our present Attorney General would 
do it, but some Attorney General in the 
future might. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Now, that is ex- 
actly what the bill does when you read 
it. It is a simple bill. It merely says 
that every attorney in the Department 
of Justice, with the exception of U.S. dis- 
trict attorneys—and that by reason of 
what the committee did—would be sub- 
ject to the whims of whoever may be 
Attorney General in the future as to 
their salaries. There is no appeal from 
it. There is no defense whatever against 
any action which the Attorney General 
may take. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I merely wanted 
to ask the gentleman if he thought this 
represented a power for the Attorney 
General with reference to salaries of the 
attorneys in the Department of Justice 
that does not exist in connection with 
the power of a Member of Congress over 
salaries of his office personnel, who 
are responsible to the Congress. 

Mr. WHITENER. Well, I must say in 
all kindness to my friend from Okla- 
homa that I see no analogy whatever 
between attorneys in the Justice Depart- 
ment and employees within our own of- 
fices. I will say this to the gentleman, 
that I know of no Member of Congress 
who has 800 employees in his office, and 
therefore whatever may be the whims 
and the tendencies toward discrimina- 
tion on the part of one individual Mem- 
ber of Congress, it would not have the 
far-reaching effects which this would 
have. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 
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Mr. MEADER. I would like to clear 
up a point if I may. The analogy to 
congressional staffs is completely out of 
order because they have no civil service 
status. Our employees are completely 
under the control of the Congressmen, 
but these lawyers in the Department of 
Justice, unlike U.S. district attorneys, 
have civil service protection. 

Mr. WHITENER. That is exactly 
what I intended to say in my reply when 
I said to the gentleman that I see no 
analogy. 

Another proposition that we have 
heard is that by reason of some rigidity 
in the Classification Act, the Govern- 
ment is not adequately represented in 
the trial of litigation. Well, I have 
noted with great interest that the one 
lone witness who appeared before a sub- 
committee at a hearing attended by only 
three members of the subcommittee on 
pages 13 and 14 of the transcript, indi- 
cates that under the law the Govern- 
ment can now employ special attorneys. 
He says that the only limit is that if 
one of them should stay on the payroll 
for more than a year, that his salary 
would have to be limited by $15,000. 

But he said in effect that that would 
not apply if his services were for only 
afew days. So, apparently, there is not 
the great rigidity that we hear about. 

I happen to be one of those who be- 
lieves in adequate compensation for at- 
torneys, and I certainly am not here to 
contest attorneys in the Department of 
Justice, or in any other department in 
the Government, being paid commen- 
surate with their abilities and their 
worth to the Government. But, when 
we do what this bill proposes we first 
destroy the system of classification 
which operates in every department of 
our Government; and, secondly, we are 
doing no favor to those attorneys now 
in the Department of Justice or other 
departments, now or in the future, who 
may because of some personality con- 
flicts or otherwise find themselves at 
odds with some future Attorney General. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
6242 authorizes the Attorney General to 
fix the compensation of attorneys of the 
Department of Justice at not more than 
$20,000 per annum for U.S. attorneys and 
at not more than $19,000 per annum for 
all other attorneys in the Department of 
Justice. It will be noted that this meas- 
ure is limited to attorneys in the Depart- 
ment of Justice and provides for a single 
salary administration plan for such at- 
torneys in lieu of the several plans in 
effect now, as well as providing for a 
more realistic and adequate pay system 
for such attorneys. 

The Department of Justice in its re- 
port urging enactment of this legislation 
stated that such authority is essential to 
obtain and retain the caliber of person- 
nel necessary for the adequate protec- 
tion of the interests of the United States. 
The Judiciary Committees of both the 
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House and the Senate are in agreement 
with this conclusion. 

However, this measure does not cover 
the many Government lawyers not in the 
Department of Justice. I am advised 
that there are presently about 8,000 
lawyers employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, of whom about 1,700 are em- 
ployed by the Department of Justice and 
about 6,300 are employed by other de- 
partments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment. That is, about four of every five 
lawyers employed by the Government 
are not in the Department of Justice. 
Of these 6,300 lawyers not employed by 
the Department of Justice, I understand 
that about 1,300 are employed by the De- 
partment of Defense, 1,100 by the regu- 
latory agencies, 650 by the Department 
of the Treasury, 650 by the Veterans’ 
Administration, 525 by the National La- 
bor Relations Board, 190 by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and 180 by the De- 
partment of Labor. Other departments 
and agencies employ somewhat lesser 
numbers of attorneys. 

I submit that obtaining and retaining 
competent attorneys by the various Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies is 
urgently and emphatically necessary if 
the public interest is to be properly 
served. The Deputy Attorney General, 
i. testifying on June 16, 1961, before 
Subcommittee No. 5 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, recognized that the prob- 
lem of obtaining and retaining com- 
petent attorneys was not limited to the 
Department of Justice but also con- 
fronted the other departments and agen- 
cies of the Government. He also recog- 
nized that current studies directed 
toward improvements with respect to the 
employment of lawyers by the Govern- 
ment probably would not yield satisfac- 
tory results for some time, and urged the 
enactment of this measure as soon as 
possible to take care of the urgent prob- 
lems presently facing the Department of 
Justice. Among other things, he pointed 
out the importance and complexity of 
the legal matters handled by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the very great abil- 
ity and skill possessed by the attorneys 
representing private parties in such mat- 
ters—in short, the very great competence 
of the private attorneys with whom the 
attorneys in Justice must cross legal 
swords. 

I submit that these considerations ap- 
ply with at least equal force to other de- 
partments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment. Unless appropriate legislation is 
enacted so as to achieve the same objec- 
tive for all Government departments and 
agencies, the present difficulties en- 
dured by such agencies, including the 
adverse effects flowing from the general 
preference of attorneys to work for the 
Department of Justice if they are seek- 
ing Government employment, will be ac- 
centuated. The attorneys of these other 
departments and agencies are faced with 
extremely complex and difficult legal 
problems, involving at times, hundreds 
of millions of dollars, the security of our 
Nation, the liberties and rights of our 
citizens, including the regulation of their 
activities in some fields, and otherwise 
with far-reaching significant impact 
upon our national welfare. Government 
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counsel in such agencies are regularly 
confronted by leading members of the 
bar both in and out of court. Unless 
legislation is enacted to cover these other 
departments and agencies, it will be 
even more difficult than at present for 
such other departments and agencies 
to obtain and retain competent attorneys 
to handle the very difficult legal problems 
which confront, and must by solved by, 
such agencies in the discharge of their 
responsibilities involving billions of dol- 
lars and having a most significant im- 
pact on our citizens and our Nation’s 
welfare and security, including, in a 
number of cases, the avoidance of 
costly, frustrating, and time-consuming 
litigation. 

It is because of the above and because 
of the highly discriminatory nature of 
the bill, previously mentioned, that I 
cannot, in fairness to the thousands of 
other dedicated, competent lawyers in 
the Government service, support this 
legislation. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. GuBSER]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this bill for a reason I have 
not yet heard expressed on the floor this 
afternoon. Without a doubt it will create 
@ morale problem in some of the most 
technical fields of Federal employment, 
that are most vital to the national 
security. 

My interest in civil service matters is 
extraordinary. I am a former member 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. I served on that committee for 4 
years and as a member of the Manpower 
Utilization Subcommittee. In my dis- 
trict I am fortunate to have Ames 
Laboratory, one of the three laboratories 
of the NASA, which today is doing some 
very specialized technical work on 
space exploration and also on our missile 
and aircraft development. I know many 
of the technical people at Ames Labora- 
tory personally, and I could name men 
who have been working under the Clas- 
sification Act for $15,000 to $18,000 per 
year who, because they were dedicated 
to the job they were doing, have turned 
down as much as $40,000 a year from 
private industry. 

I have written to every major Federal 
laboratory employing scientific and 
technical personnel in the United States 
and have received replies indicating that 
in all these laboratories we have dif- 
ficulty in retaining Federal scientific 
personnel who are sorely needed simply 
because of competition from private in- 
dustry which pays higher salaries. 

We all admit that the need to retain 
scientific people is a problem the solution 
of which is vital to our national security. 
I have introduced legislation which 
would place scientific personnel in a 
separate classification so their unique 
abilities and our unique needs would be 
recognized. 

Mr. Chairman, nothing has been done 
about that, although I am assured some- 
thing is going to be done. But I ask you, 
if you were a man in one of these im- 
portant laboratories accepting $15,000 
to $18,000 a year when private industry 
had offered you $40,000, how would you 
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feel if the Congress of the United States 
would say they were going to place the 
attorneys in the Department of Justice 
in a special category, but you scientists 
can wait? 

Mr. Chairman, it is not right to attack 
this major problem in a piecemeal way. 
Are we going to let the attorneys in the 
Internal Revenue Service come in 
through the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and ask for a pay raise? Are the 
attorneys from the Department of Com- 
merce going to appeal to the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee? 

Is this to be recognized as an overall 
nationai problem that should be attacked 
in the right way by the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service? 

On behalf of many thousands of won- 
derful employees who have unique capa- 
bilities, and who desire higher pay, I 
ask you to approach this problem with 
a rifle. Go to its heart. Do not use a 
scattergun as this bill seeks to do. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to pay my compliments to the 
gentleman, not only for his past service 
on the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, but for the very strong 
and compelling point he has made with 
regard to morale. May I say, and I hope 
it does not detract from the remarks 
the gentleman has made, that I have 
suffered a morale problem this after- 
noon myself. I find the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia opposing his 
leadership by opposing this bill. I have 
joined the gentleman who has been 
fighting valiantly as a member of the 
Manpower Utilization Subcommittee in 
his opposition. Now I find my own 
leadership supporting the position of the 
opposition. I confess to a problem of 
morale, also some confusion, but not 
so much confusion that I do not know 
how I am going to vote. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the question has been 
asked as to how many lawyers would be 
affected in the Department of Justice. I 
have a communication from the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Office of the Deputy At- 
torney General, dated July 10, 1961, 
which is as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 

OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., July 10, 1961. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN CELLER: Pursuant to 
the request made at the hearing before Sub- 
committee No. 5 on H.R. 6242 for the De- 
partment to submit a statement of its plans 
and intentions with respect to salary de- 
terminations if the bill passes, I wrote you 
on June 23 and outlined the Department’s 
immediate and long-range plans for oper- 
ation under the bill. In that letter, I said 
that any pay plan adopted by the Department 
would be subject to modification from time 
to time as experience dictates and that our 
plans at this time must of necessity be flex- 
ible. 

Some members of the committee have asked 
for more detail with respect to our proposed 
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salary plan, inasmuch as they have some 
appreLension that other Members of the 
Congress feel there might be some abuse of 
the Attorney General’s discretion in fixing 
salaries under the limits imposed by the 
bill. 

I can assure you that the Attorney Gen- 
eral intends to be conservative and careful 
as to the compensation paid attorneys at 
the seat of the Government, just as he has 
been with the U.S. attorneys and their as- 
sistants, concerning whom he already has a 
wide discretion in fixing compensation. 

More specifically, a first step would be 
gradually to end the present compression 
at the top of the Classification Act, that is, 
those attorneys in grade 15 now receiving 
anywhere from $14,800 to $15,800 who would 
be receiving additional compensation except 
for the limitations of the Classification Act. 

This jam could be broken by inaugurating, 
om a selective basis, raises of $500 to $1,000 
a year depending on the experience, ability, 
and character of the work of the individual. 
The same would apply to the 29 attorneys 
now in the $15,800 to $16,500 bracket and the 
9 receiving from $16,500 and $17,500. 

As indicated in my previous letter, only a 
small percentage of the Department lawyers 
would be affected by the proposed amend- 
ment. We would expect that no more than 
100 (including present supergrades) of the 
Department’s 1,014 attorneys (exclusive of 
those in U.S. attorneys’ offices) would be re- 
ceiving compensation in excess of grade 15 
salaries at the end of the next 5 years. 

As for those attorneys now covered by 
lower Classification Act pay scales, as I stated 
in my June 23 letter, the compensation of 
only a relatively small number of attorneys 
would be affected and in these instances 
based upon exceptional performance. I think 
I made it clear in my letter how we would 
handle their compensation. 

The following table may be helpful in ex- 
plaining what we have in mind by comparing 
the present situation with the anticipated 
situation under the proposed amendment 5 
years hence, assuming a small increase in 
total personnel. 





Present Prospective 

Salary range number of number of 

attorneys, attorneys, 

SOG SOG 

$5,000 to $10,600. _......--- 413 400 
$10,600 to $14,800___.._.._- 504 500 
$14,800 to $15,800_____.._-- 55 75 
$15,800 to $16,500_____.___- 29 60 
$16,500 to $17,500________-- 9 25 
$17,500 to $18,500______.__- 4 10 
Di Aesth Scccsuncsed None 5 
ese 22teeE 1,014 1, 075 


We believe these changes can be made 
gradually with a minimum, if any, increase 
in appropriations for personal services be- 
cause of savings resulting from more flex- 
ibility in fixing the pay of our attorneys than 
the Classification Act now affords. Even a 
slight increase in cost will be more than 
justified in protecting the Government’s in- 
vestment in exceptionally talented attorneys. 
Moreover, the task of recruiting an ex- 
tremely competent attorney in a special case 
or matter will be greatly alleviated. 

I hope the information submitted herein 
will be helpful to your committee. 

Sincerely, 
Byron R. WHITE, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Linpsay]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the legislation, and I am 
pleased in so doing to stand behind and 
to lend support to the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the Judi- 
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ciary Committee, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. McCuLLocu], and the minor- 
ity leader, the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. HALLEcx]. 

Mr. Chairman, let us face it. This, 
or comparable legislation, was requested 
by two prior Attorneys General under 
the Eisenhower administration—Attor- 
ney General Brownell and Attorney Gen- 
eral Rogers. If it was good then, it is 
good now. 

Based upon my own examination of 
this problem, both as a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary and as a 
former member of the Department of 
Justice, for what it is worth my opinion 
is that this is sound and necessary leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Chairman, to answer the question 
raised by the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. WHITENER], 
this bill does provide for flexibility, and 
for a clear reason. In the field, flexibil- 
ity is a necessity. It is impossible for 
professional men to live in places like 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
Detroit, under the same pay scale that 
they might live in some rural part of the 
country. So, flexibility has long been a 
desirable and necessary thing to have in 
the law, but we have not as yet had it. 
Sure, there have been things going on 
that I do not like. The gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. HorrmMan] pointed out 
that this legislation lay in a pigeonhole 
while Attorney General Brownell and 
Attorney General Rogers asked for it, 
and a Democratically controlled Con- 
gress refused to do anything about it. 
That is true. If we want to play politics, 
I suppose we can stand up here—we on 
the minority side—and oppose the bill on 
those grounds, and at that level it would 
be reasonable opposition. But in the 
long run this would not solve anything. 
In the long run it is not the way the 
House of Representatives should conduct 
itself. 

It is a fact, also, as the gentleman 
pointed out, that omnibus judgeship 
legislation lay molding in the congres- 
sional pigeonholes while the majority 
side refused to do anything about it, be- 
cause they found it more important to 
play politics. This would be another 
reason, I suppose, why we could stand 
here and kill this bill, if we wanted to 
deal on the same level. 

I will tell you about some other con- 
cerns that I have. I am troubled over 
the number of times that “special assist- 
ants” are mentioned in the committee 
report. I hope that the present adminis- 
tration in the Department of Justice does 
not make it a habit of trying to conduct 
the business of the Department of Jus- 
tice by the use of special assistants; that 
is to say, attorneys hired for special rea- 
sons from the outside to conduct special 
prosecutions. This, as the Members of 
the House know perfectly well, was one 
of the reasons that under the Truman 
administration the Department of Jus- 
tice sank to the lowest ebb that it has 
ever been in the history of this country. 
I want to serve notice right now, that I 
shall be one of those watching this very 
closely to see the number of special 
assistants employed by this administra- 
tion for special purposes. 
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Mr. Chairman, there are other things 
we can point to that we do not like. I 
do not know why it is that the Attorney 
General has not seen fit to submit to us 
comprehensive civil rights legislation. 
In the campaign President Kennedy 
promised it over and over again. The 
Attorney General has not seen fit to 
deliver on another promise during the 
campaign, which was to give us immi- 
gration reform. Where are the success- 
ful crime-busting prosecutions we were 
told about? There has been lots of talk 
but few results in the field of labor 
racketeering and other organized crime. 
Our confidence in the Department of 
Justice is not buoyed by the spectacle of 
an Attorney General who finds it diffi- 
cult to find time to run the Department 
because he is too busy playing Secretary 
of State, or the Director of the CIA, or 
what have you. None of these things 
lend confidence in the ability of this ad- 
ministration to attend to the all-impor- 
tant business of the proper administra- 
tion of justice. 

Nevertheless, this is not sound reason- 
ing for not supporting legislation which 
two administrations have found im- 
portant and necessary, which the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocu], and the minor- 
ity leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLEcK], along with the majority of 
the committee, agree is necessary to the 
proper administration of justice. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to direct a question to the 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary (Mr. CELLER]. 

What is the turnover rate for lawyers 
in the Department of Justice? 

Mr. CELLER. I can give the gentle- 
man anexample. This is from the hear- 
ings: 

Mr. Wuire. I was going to say something 
about the new lawyers. 

The beginning salaries for lawyers in the 
De ent are good and the Department 
has little trouble in recruiting amply quali- 
fied graduates from our law schools. The 
honors program provides the Department 
with a very bright, energetic group of young 
but relatively inexperienced lawyers. How- 
ever, the great bulk of these new hands leave 
the Department in 2 or 3 years. For ex- 
ample, in the category of men with less than 
5 years’ experience with the Department, 73 
resigned in fiscal 1959, 74 in 1960, and 48 
during the first 11 months of this fiscal year. 


Mr. JONAS. I have read that in the 
hearings, but that is not the answer to 
the question that I posed. I simply 
would like to know what the turnover 
rate is, what percentage it is with respect 
to lawyers in the Department of Justice. 

Mr. CELLER. In our report we find 
the following: 

In fiscal year 1959, the Department lost 
36 lawyers who had been with the Depart- 
ment more than 5 years. In 1960, it lost 46 
lawyers in this category, and in the first 11 
months of the current fiscal year it has 
lost 46 lawyers who had been with the De- 
partment more than 5 years, 23 of whom had 
been with the Department more than 15 
years. 
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Mr. JONAS. Iread that, but that still 
does not answer the question. What is 
the percentage of turnover among the 
lawyers in the Department of Justice? 

Mr. CELLER. These figures certainly 
give an idea of the turnover in recent 
years. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, the record shows that 
the number of lawyers leaving the De- 
partment of Justice who would be af- 
fected by this legislation, selecting the 
year 1959 as the base year, would be 
somewhere between 10 and 11 percent; 
109 lawyers left the Department in 1959, 
who would be affected by this legislation; 
and I think there were approximately 
1,004 employed in that period. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
from North Carolina 1 minute. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, the in- 
formation given by the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee is that the turnover rate in the 
Department of Justice for lawyers is ap- 
proximately 10 or 11 percent. 

In contrast with this figure, I would 
point out that the turnover rate govern- 
mentwide for civil service employees is 
15 percent. I have not heard anybody 
mention that in the debate so far today, 
but it seems to me that it has a direct 
bearing upon this question of whether 
the Department of Justice is able to re- 
tain its lawyers. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. JAMES C. Davis]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I am glad to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. What would be the dif- 
ference between this bill and a bill that 
would provide that the salaries of the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
be controlled by the Attorney General? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. The gentle- 
man has provided a very apt illustra- 
tion, if there were any means of getting 
that enacted into law. As pointed out so 
ably and clearly by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WuHITENER], this 
would put the attorneys in the Justice 
Department strictly at the mercy of the 
Attorney General, and it would be a mat- 
ter of life and death with them so far as 
salaries are concerned. 

You Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives realize, I am sure, the impor- 
tance of maintaining control over the 
number and compensation of Federal 
employees. Each month the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Reduction of Nonessential 
Expenditures gets out a report giving in 
detail the latest figures on the number 
of employees and the amount of the Gov- 
ernment payroll. I hold in my hand the 
latest report, Senate Print No. 209, for 
the months of May and June of this year, 
issued by the Byrd committee. This re- 
port shows that our Federal payroll has 
already reached the point where in May 
it amounted to $1,202,582,000. The Fed- 
eral payroll now amounts to something 
like $14 billion a year. It has been only 
21 years ago, in 1939, when the amount 
of money to operate the entire Federal 
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Government was just a little more than 
$9 billion. Today, in May of this year, 
the Federal payroll was going at the rate 
of approximately $14 billion a year just 
for salaries to Federal employees. In 
June the number of Federal employees 
was 2,419,681, an increase of 33,393 over 
the month of May. 

This is not an insignificant matter 
that we are dealing with here in this 
legislation today. It is running into real 
money, and it is something that ought to 
be handled in an orderly fashion so that 
the Congress, whose duty it is to look 
after the taxpayers’ interests, can keep 
this matter in hand and under control. 
We cannot do it with every committee 
in this House coming here with bills to 
add supergrades and to increase the sal- 
aries of those already on the payroll. 

As I pointed out to you a while ago, 
there are now pending in this House 
43 bills going through other committees 
than the Committee on Post Office and 
Civili Service calling for additional em- 
ployees in the supergrade category. 
The Manpower Utilization Subcommit- 
tee has been holding hearings on an 
administration bill calling for some 
900 additional supergrade employees. 
Where is it going to end? Are you go- 
ing to open the gates wide and say to 
every committee, as this bill would say 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
“Come in, we will pass your bill here 
in the House, and just let everything run 
wild without any control and any limit’’? 
That is what it amounts to. 

In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, this 
measure is not a routine matter. To 
me this proposal contains a very impor- 
tant meaning because of its intended 
and deliberate effect on the Employees’ 
Classification Act. 

This is legislation which demands 
serious consideration since its purpose 
is to put aside and bypass the grades 
and pay scales and permit the Attor- 
ney General, according to his own whim 
and choice, to set salaries and to re- 
arrange salaries of some 880 attorneys 
stationed here in the Washington head- 
quarters of the Department of Justice. 

House bill H.R. 6242, is, in fact, an 
attack violating both the spirit and 
purpose of the Classification Act. If it 
is successful in passing here today, then 
it will ring the bell giving notice to all 
Government departments and agencies 
to make similar requests of the Congress 
to set pay schedules up to $19,000 a year 
for their attorneys and specialists, and 
it will be a suggestion, Mr. Chairman, 
to get this approval not from the com- 
mittee which has proper jurisdiction; 
namely, the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, but from any other 
committee and, as in this case, the Com- 


mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I am glad to 
yield to my colleague. 


Mr. JONAS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Georgia if it is true 
and, if so, to confirm my statement, that 
the turnover of civil service employees 
governmentwide ranges up to about 
15 percent? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. In my opin- 
ion, and from my recollection, I would 
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say the gentleman’s estimate is too mod- 
est. In my opinion, it is nearer 20 per- 
cent than it is to 15 percent. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. I am glad to 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. MEADER. DoI understand cor- 
rectly that the lawyers in the Depart- 
ment of Justice affected by this legisla- 
tion have all of the benefits and the 
protection of the civil service laws, but 
that this bill will still let them have that 
protection and benefits, but that they 
will be free from the restrictions of the 
classification system? 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. That is so far 
as salaries are concerned. They will 
retain to some extent their status under 
the Classification Act but the Attorney 
General will have the right to fix their 
salaries, as the gentleman from North 
Carolina pointed out, from $4,000 on up 
to $19,000 a year. The Attorney General 
already has the right to fix the salaries 
of the U.S. district attorneys and the 
U.S. assistant district attorneys, but they 
do not come under the Classification Act. 
They are political appointees and they 
go out as an administration changes. It 
is understandable why the Attorney Gen- 
eral would have the right to fix their 
salaries within the limits already in the 
law. And by the way, they are under 
the same limitations that are included 
in this bill—a minimum of $12,000 and a 
maximum of $20,000. I do not know 
what the come-on is, and why they put 
that back in the bill because it is already 
in the law. Now you can stop here, as I 
did, and get the code and you will see 
that it is in title 28, section 508, where 
the Attorney General already has the 
right at this time to fix these salaries 
as provided on page 2 of this bill in the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
there can be order in the control of top 
management jobs unless the various 
committees follow the Reorganization 
Act of 1946, Public Law 601 of the 79th 
Congress. That law under rule 11(e) of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service indicates that this committee, 
that is the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, has jurisdiction over—and 
I quote: 

The Federal civil service generally and (2) 
the status of officers and employees of the 
United States including the compensation, 
classification, and retirement. 


The Classification Act of 1949, Public 
Law 429, 84th Congress, under Title V: 
Authority and Procedure, states: 

Section 501. (a) Notwithstanding section 
502, the Commission shall have authority, 
which may be exercised at any time in its 
discretion, to— 

(1) ascertain currently the facts as to the 
duties, responsibilities, and qualification re- 
quirements of any position; 

(2) place in an appropriate class and grade 
any newly created position or any position 
coming initially under this Act; 

(3) decide whether any position is in its 
appropriate class and grade. 


This law goes on to state that no 
position shall be placed in grades GS- 
16 and GS-17 of the general schedule 
except by action of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 
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Despite these two laws the bill before 
us today was not referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
and the Civil Service Commission mem- 
bers did not appear in public hearings 
before the Judiciary Committee on this 
proposed legislation. 

Second, there is no need for this pro- 
posed legislation. In testimony before a 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee to consider this bill, I note the refer- 
ence of the Deputy Attorney General was 
to a need for more supergrades in the 
Justice Department. The Manpower 
Utilization Subcommittee of which I 
have the honor to be chairman and my 
colleague, the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. 
Gross, is the ranking minority member, 
each year considers the requests of the 
departments and agencies for positions 
that pay in excess of the GS-15 pay scale. 
In fact, we have seen the number of 
supergrades increased from 400 in 1949, 
when we authorized the first, to more 
than 3,400 today. 

Currently we have under consideration 
an administration-sponsored bill, H.R. 
73, that would provide some 800 addi- 
tional top jobs to the executive branch. 
We have thus far devoted 8 days to 
these public hearings and heard from 
numerous department and agency heads, 
including the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission. The Justice De- 
partment has not made any request to 
be heard. If the Attorney General needs 
more supergrades to provide the flexibil- 
ity claimed to be needed by the Depart- 
ment, all he has to do is follow a well- 
established and legal procedure of 
appearing before us and justifying his 


The third reason I oppose this bill is 
that it will give preferential treatment 
to a particular group of Government 
employees. I admit there are trial law- 
yers in the Justice Department who 
represent the U.S. Government on 
opposite sides of the finest and most 
able attorneys in America. Likewise, we 
have attorneys in the Treasury and De- 
fense Departments with similar responsi- 
bilities. We have also Government pro- 
curement specialists closing contracts 
for the Federal Government represent- 
ing tens of millions of dollars and Gov- 
ernment auditors saving our Govern- 
ment hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
working with the finest accountants and 
tax authorities in private business. 
These people are career employees work- 
ing under the pay scale of the Classifi- 
cation Act. I see no more reason to 
single out the lawyers in the Justice De- 
partment than the auditors in the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office or the lawyers 
in the Treasury Department. 

My fourth reason for objecting to this 
bill is that by its passage Congress sim- 
ply opens the door for a flood of similar 
requests from departments and agencies 
throughout the Federal Govert::nent. 

Once you give to department and 
agency heads authority, as found in H.R. 
6242, to set their own pay scales you 
have lost not only the orderly pay sched- 
ules of the Classification Act but also 
Congress has forfeited to a great extent 
its control of the pay of the Federal 
employees. 
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Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I want 
to reemphasize the need for an orderly 
handling of grades and salaries in the 
Federal Government. The most recent 
employment data indicates a continu- 
ing expansion of employment in the de- 
partments and agencies. We have today 
2,419,681 civilian employees on the Fed- 
eral payroll. This is an increase of 
33,400 over May 1961, and represents 
a monthly payroll in excess of $1.2 bil- 
lion. In fact, the payroll for May was 
$139 million more than in the month of 
April 1961. 

With this increase in employment and 
payroll costs there has been an outbreak 
of bills throughout the Congress for more 
top jobs. There are now 43 bills request- 
ing more high-paying jobs in the various 
committees of the House other than the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

Today one of the most significant cost 
items in our Federal Government is pay- 
roll—salaries. Is Congress willing to 
give up its control over wages and sal- 
aries of Federal employees, which this 
bill proposes to do for a segment of the 
employees? 

To preserve the civil service system, 
to prevent unlimited inflation in the pay 
system of our Federal employees, and to 
maintain an orderly method of congres- 
sional control of the salaries and wages 
of the Federal employees the bill before 
us, H.R. 6242, must be defeated here 
today. 

Now, we have an orderly procedure 
laid down in the Classification Act of 
1949 under which salaries can be con- 
trolled. We should follow that, and I 
urge the committee to defeat this bill. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Marturas}. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been very ably pointed out here this 
afternoon that there is a distinct differ- 
ence between the position of the 
US. attorneys in the field and the law- 
yers in the Justice Department. That 
difference is, of course, thay the US. 
attorneys in the districts through- 
out the country are patronage positions. 
In the Justice Department the vast ma- 
jority of the lawyers are career men, men 
who intend to spend a number of years 
of their lives in the Justice Department. 

Now, if this bill passes—and I am op- 
posed to it—but if it passes, it will create 
a dichotomy between Government law- 
yers here in Washington. It has been 
said that there are about 8,000 lawyers 
employed by the Federal Government in 
Washington and 1,014 in the Department 
of Justice. We will be opening up to 
those 1,014’ lawyers opportunities not 
available to the other 6,000 and more 
lawyers employed by the Government. 
And, it is an interesting thing that even 
among the 1,014 who will be favored with 
opportunities not available to other Gov- 
ernment lawyers, opinion is not unani- 
mous in favor of this bill. 

I have a letter from a lawyer in the 
Department of Justice who opposes the 
bill and gives among his reasons the fact 
that: 

Raises and decreases could well be so un- 
even and arbitrary as to cause widespread 
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resentment and badly impair morale. More 
career attorneys would leave than ever hbe- 
fore. 

Rather than redounding to the benefit of 
senior career lawyers, under this bill pres- 
sure, patronage, and favoritism would in- 
evitably be activated to determine who gets 
the $16,000 to $19,000 jobs, and this would 
be true of the current higher civil service 
grades. 

And, if the present Attorney General says 
that this would not be so under him, can 
he guarantee to us what the next Attorney 
General will do? Would not one’s salary be 
subject to change every time there was a 
new Attorney General or new head of a di- 
vision? Some will prefer two cheaper at- 
torneys to one dearer, more experienced one. 
Others will not—and so it will go. 


This is a letter from an attorney pres- 
ently in the Department of Justice. 

I think we have to consider the effect 
partments of the Government. It is 
of this bill on the staffs of the other de- 
said, in justification of this bill, that 
because attorneys in trial practice, in 
the private practice of law, command 
higher fees, that we must do this for 
Government lawyers who are in active 
trial practice for the Government. 
Throughout the private practice of law 
today there is a widespread and a grow- 
ing business habit of having house coun- 
sel and paying house counsel a very 
handsome fee for their service in keep- 
ing out of court and out of the hands of 
trial attorneys. I think the attorneys in 
other departments of the Government 
are in a comparable position to house 
counsel in private practice. 

Relief is needed; I think nobody denies 
that some relief is needed, not only in 
the Department of Justice, but also in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, not only among lawyers 
but also among various technical and 
professional personnel of the Govern- 
ment. 

I think we should reject this bill and 
that with the assistance, advice, and 
counsel of the Civil Service Commission, 
and of the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, a broad compre- 
hensive bill proposing relief throughout 
the Government should be considered. 
I think the pending bill is a piecemeal 
approach; I think it is going to work 
injustice on lawyers in the Government 
service and in the Department of Jus- 
tice, and I think it may put upon those 
in the Department of Justice whom the 
bill purports to help a yoke of patronage 
and favoritism at the hands of the At- 
torney General or his successors, which 
will not benefit their position, their 
status, or their ability to render the 
Government a good job. The whole De- 
partment of Justice will be reduced to 
playing the game of big brothers and 
little brothers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Morrison]. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this legislation. As I 
understand, when this legislation was be- 
fore the Committee on the Judiciary 
there was not a witness who appeared 
in opposition to the bill. There was no 
opposition before the committee. The 
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Attorney General appeared, other wit- 
nesses appeared, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral made it very clear that he needed 
this legislation in order properly to run 
the Department of Justice because these 
lawyers who were so necessary to his 
Department were leaving, and competent 
lawyers were impossible to secure at the 
present wage scale being paid by the 
Department of Justice. 

Members have risen on this floor and 
said this would open the floodgates. 
Well, it will not open any floodgates at 
all, because out of the thousand lawyers 
who would be eligible under this legisla- 
tion here in Washington in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Attorney General 
has stated that only a hundred would 
probably have their salaries increased, 
and that would be over a period of 5 
years. But by making this adjustment 
and by being able to raise their salaries 
he would be able properly to conduct 
the affairs of his Department as he 
thinks his Department should be con- 
ducted. 

I want to quote from a Jetter from 
the Deputy Attorney General, but I want 
also to make it clear that as a member 
of the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee who has heard salary in- 
crease legislation over the years, I see 
nothing disturbing about this bill, that 
it would upset any salaries that are being 
paid in the various departments to the 
various attorneys. This is something 
that will affect only the Justice Depart- 
ment and I think will not in any way 
set any precedent for any other depart- 
ment. At the same time it will greatly 
improve the Justice Department in their 
very important personnel problems 
which now exist. 

I want to quote to you from a letter 
which comes from the Office of the Dep- 
uty Attorney General, Mr. Byron R. 
White. It is dated July 10, 1961, and 
is addressed to the Honorable EMANUEL 
CELLER, chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

Some members of the committee have 
asked for more detail with respect to our 
proposed salary plan, inasmuch as they have 
some apprehension that other Members of 
the Congress feel there might be some abuse 
of the Attorney General’s discretion in fixing 
salaries under the limits imposed by the bill. 

I can assure you that the Attorney Gen- 
eral intends to be conservative and careful 
as to the compensation paid attorneys at 
the seat of the Government, just as he has 
been with the US. attorneys and their as- 
sistants, concerning whom he already has 
a wide discretion in fixing compensation. 

More specifically, a first step would be 
gradually to end the present compression 
at the top of the Classification Act, that is, 
those attorneys in grade 15 now receiving 
anywhere from $14,800 to $15,800 who would 
be receiving additional compensation except 
for the limitations of the Classification Act. 


Further quoting from the Deputy At- 
torney General, Byron White: 

This jam could be broken by inaugurating, 
on a selective basis, raises of $500 to $1,000 a 
year depending on the experience, ability, 
and character of the work of the individual. 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 
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Mr. HOLTZMAN. I am very happy to 
commend the gentleman for the forth- 
right and courageous stand he has taken, 
and the honest stand he has taken, with 
respect to jurisdiction. I want to urge 
the Members of the House to join in this 
legislation because this is a highly sen- 
sitive Department, and the Attorney 
General needs it. 

Mr. MORRISON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Quoting further from this letter from 
the Deputy Attorney General: 

This jam could be broken by inaugurating, 
on a selective basis, raises of $500 to $1,000 
@ year depending on the experience, ability, 
and character of the work of the individual. 
The same would apply to the 29 attorneys 
now in the $15,800 to $16,500 bracket and 
the 9 receiving from $16,500 to $17,500. 

As indicated in my previous letter, only a 
small percentage of the Department lawyers 
would be affected by the proposed amend- 
ment. We would expect that no more than 
100 (including present supergrades) of the 
Department’s 1,014 attorneys (exclusive of 
those in U.S. attorneys’ offices) would be re- 
ceiving compensation in excess of grade 15 
salaries at the end of the next 5 years. 

As for those attorneys now covered by 
lower Classification Act pay scales, as I stated 
in my June 23 letter, the compensation of 
only a relatively small number of attorneys 
would be affected and in these instances 
based upon exceptional performance. I 
think I made it clear in my letter how we 
would handle their compensation. 


A lot has been said as to what this bill 
will do in reference to conflicting inter- 
ests and the salaries of attorneys in 
other departments. This is a very sim- 
ple, a very reasonable, a very excellent 
chance and opportunity to give the At- 
torney General the law and the power 
that he needs to adjust salaries of some 
100 or more attorneys now working for 
him and who will come into the Depart- 
ment so that he can properly do the job 
that he has stated he wants to do prop- 
erly. Certainly when he has asked the 
Congress for this, when he has appeared 
before the committee, when he has ex- 
plained it in detail and stated he needs 
this to properly run his Department, 
Congress should certainly have enough 
confidence in him to give him what he 
wants when it is at a very low cost as 
far as the overall budget is concerned. 
It is bound to tremendously aid the De- 
partment and thereby aid the American 
people and will thus enable him to do the 
excellent job he has promised he will 
do if given the opportunity by passage 
of this bill. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself so much time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased indeed to 
rise in support of this legislation. I felt 
that it was good legislation when I first 
discussed it with a representative of the 
Justice Department during the time that 
Mr. McGranery was Attorney General. 
I felt it was good legislation when I dis- 
cussed it with Mr. Brownell, and again 
with Mr. Rogers, and finally with Judge 
Walsh, who gave up a position on the 
Federal bench to come to the Justice 
Department in Washington. I feel it is 
good legislation now, and I would not 
be true to myself or to my party as the 
ranking member of that committee if I 
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did not say so. I expect to vote for this 
bill regardless of how the vote comes. 

Mr. Chairman, there were many fears 
expressed today as to what the Attorney 
General of the United States might do 
if this legislation became law. I want 
my friends on this side of the aisle, par- 
ticularly, to listen to what I am going 
to say. Until 1949 the Attorneys Gen- 
eral of the United States had the very 
power that is authorized in this bill. The 
Attorneys General of the United States 
had the right to fix the salaries and to 
assign the duties, not only in the De- 
partment of Justice in Washington, but 
they had it out in the field as well. So 
the fears expressed by my able colleagues 
from here and from there in this par- 
ticular case are not well taken. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to com- 
ment concerning the penetrating ques- 
tion which my good friend, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas], 
asked. He asked about the people leav- 
ing the Department of Justice. I would 
be the first to admit that the attrition 
there is not nearly so great as it is in 
some other departments of Government. 
But here is a thing of monumental im- 
portance: The attrition is of the cream 
of the crop. I have no intention, Mr. 
Chairman, to downgrade an attorney at 
law wherever he may be. But there are 
attorneys at law, and there are lawyers. 
We have trial lawyers in the Depart- 
ment of Justice who are participating in 
such cases as those against General 
Electric, Westinghouse, General Motors, 
and others, and who are now receiving 
only $15,000 a year. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened in the Su- 
preme Court to a certain lawyer who was 
at one time a candidate for President 
of the party to my right. What do you 
suppose his salary was for that one case 
alone? Yet, we will expect needed law- 
yers of that caliber at a maximum salary 
of $15,000 a year. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am glad to yield 
to my colleague from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TOLL. Will the gentleman in- 
dicate whether there is any special con- 
sideration that should be afforded to 
litigation lawyers or trial lawyers in the 
Department? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am very glad to 
have that question asked. I meant to 
point that out. There are lawyers, and 
there are attorneys at law. Good trial 
lawyers are difficult to come by. It is 
comparatively easy to find attorneys 
at law to write contracts or do the thou- 
sand and one things that may be done 
at the desk, but to find an able trial 
lawyer who may go into court where mil- 
lions of dollars are involved in a single 
case is something else. 

During the early years of Attorney 
General Brownell we had the honors 
program initiated in the Department of 
Justice; and from the law colleges in 
every State in the Union we brought to 
Washington the honor graduates at a 
salary which was for a young man most 
alluring. But with the straitjacket in 
which the Attorney General found him- 
self, both Attorney General Brownell 
and Attorney General Rogers and now 
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Attorney General Kennedy, these bright 
young men after 2 or 3 years of experi- 
ence, knowing that even if they made a 
career of this service and were trial 
lawyers of the highest caliber they 
would never receive more than $15,000 
a year, leave the service. So I say to 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas] that the 
attrition is of the cream of the crop. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TOLL. Will the gentleman state 
whether he agrees with this statement 
made by Deputy Attorney General 
White: 

It has long been the practice in the legal 
profession to distinguish between lawyers 
who litigate and those who do not. If any 
group of lawyers with the Government 
should be amply qualified, those in the De- 
partment of Justice should warrant particu- 
lar treatment. In all other departments 
and agencies, lawyers and the practice of 
law are ancillary to the principal function 
of the department or agency. Only in the 
Department of Justice are lawyers and the 
practice of law the very essence of the 
operation. 


Mr. McCULLOCH. I agree with that 
comment, and I thank the gentleman 
for the contribution. As evidence of the 
statement that I made with regard to 
what the law was prior to 1949 I read 
to you from page 12 of the hearings. 
Mr. Andretta, the Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of administrative 
affairs, was asked a question by Mr. 
Foley, our chief counsel. This is the 
question : 

Did the Department oppose or favor bring- 
ing them under the Classification Act? 


That is of 1949. 

Do you remember, Mr. Andretta? 

Mr. ANDRETTA. We did not think it applied, 
so we did not do anything about the bill 
when it was being considered; and much to 
our concern when the 1949 act passed and 
applied to all officers, we got an interpreta- 
tion that it applied to the Department 
lawyers. Then we had no choice but to 
put them under it. 


I repeat, there were no fears and there 
was no improper action that caused fear 
up to that time. We are asking that the 
Attorney General] have the same author- 
ity after this bill becomes law with re- 
spect to fixing salaries as the Attorneys 
General of the United States had all dur- 
ing the years until 1949. There is no real 
long-term danger in this bill. We have 
the Committee on Appropriations that 
every year must review the money that is 
provided to pay these salaries. And as 
my good and careful friend, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Linpsay] has 
said, we are going to be watching with 
an eagle eye the promotions and the de- 
motions, if any, that occur if this bill 
be enacted into law. 

Mr. Chairman, I call upon my friends 
on both sides of the aisle to join with us 


in a positive, constructive step in this 


needed legislation. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to my col- 
league on the committee. 
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Mr. MEADER. I am not sure whether 
I understood the gentleman correctly 
when he referred to the Classification 
Act of 1949; that if we passed this bill 
we will put the Attorney General in the 
same position as the Attorneys General 
were before? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Substantially in 
the same position which gave the Attor- 
ney General the right to write the job 
specifications and fix the salaries in ac- 
cordance therewith. 

Mr. MEADER. But before the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949 applied to the De- 
partment of Justice they were political 
positions; but now the positions have 
civil service protection, and after the 
passage of this bill they will retain civil 
service protection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I have this reply 
to make to my good and careful friend 
from Michigan. That was not the intent 
of the Classification Act of 1949 when 
it was passed by the House and by the 
other body. The Department of Justice 
did not know what was happening, and 
many Members of Congress apparently 
did not realize the effect of the legisla- 
tion. They did not even oppose it. And 
the Department of Justice finally had a 
ruling which left them in this strait- 
jacket and which has resulted in every 
Attorney General since that time, both 
Democratic and Republican, calling for 
legislation to remedy the situation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to my col- 
league from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The 
gentleman emphasized that the passage 
of this bill would not destroy the civil 
service status that anyone now has in 
the Department of Justice. Even Judge 
Davis, when he took the floor, admitted 
it did not destroy that in any manner 
whatsoever. The only thing it does do 
is with reference to the question of 
salaries which are now under the Clas- 
sification Act. It gives the Attorney 
General authority to move them up or 
down. 

The Attorney General has assured the 
committee that it is not going to apply 
this authority to anyone except those in- 
dividuals they need at this time. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations 
having a chance to review. Being a 
member of that Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations, I was interested in the gen- 
tleman’s statement. Can the gentleman 
give us some idea how much will be in- 
volved in this for the Appropriations 
Committee? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I would have no 
exact figure on the cost. We were as- 
sured it would be nominal. It would 
also be my opinion that it would not be 
large in view of the appropriations for 
the Department in question and it would 
be infinitesimal in connection with the 
appropriations that have been made and 
are going to be made for purposes which 
will not serve the country nearly as well 
as this bill would serve the country. 


Mr. 
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Mr. BOW. The gentleman said we 
would have a chance to review the 
figures. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Yes. 

Mr. BOW. Let us assume this bill 
becomes law and the Attorney General 
increases the salaries. He will then 
come to the Appropriations Committee 
for the payment of those salaries, and 
that would not give us the opportunity of 
review that we have now under the 
present law. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. In my opinion, it 
would give the Appropriations Commit- 
tee the final authority, the final ability 
to review the total amount of the appro- 
priation for such salaries. The Attor- 
ney General, if he became a person who 
was not interested in the good of the 
country, could be bound in a straitjacket 
of the succeeeding total appropriations 
made by the committee. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. The gentleman from 
Ohio commented on the question I pro- 
pounded to the chairman of the commit- 
tee about. attrition and the rate of loss 
throughout Government. I was inter- 
ested in the statement that lawyers in 
the Department who have salaries in the 
$15,000 range cannot compete with high- 
powered lawyers hired by big corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. If the gentleman 
will permit a correction, I did not say 
they could not compete with them, or at 
least I certainly did not mean to imply 
that they could not compete with them 
mentally. Department lawyers have 
done a very good job, at very low salaries. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. RoceErs]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 6242, 
as I feel it is profoundly persuasive. The 
Attorney General of the United States is 
the chief legal officer. He is designated 
by statute to represent the U.S. Govern- 
ment in the Federal courts and in all 
courts where the Government may be a 
litigant, with the result that of the cases 
now pending in Federal courts approxi- 
mately 35 percent affect the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

This legislation has as its objective 
rewarding with good salaries those who 
have performed well. First of all, let 
us understand that this does not destroy 
the tenure rights which anybody has in 
the Department of Justice. This was 
outlined by Deputy Attorney General 
White when he appeared before our com- 
mittee. He stated: 

What we seek by this proposed legisla- 
tion is to reward a good trial attorney from 
time to time, not because his duties or re- 
sponsibilities have changed, and not with 
reference to a classification system based 
upon language that at best awkwardly de- 
scribes the duties of an attorney, but simply 
because he has demonstrated increased pro- 
ficiency in his work. 


So you see by that statement that the 
objective here is to get into that terri- 
tory where under the Classification Act 
we are limited to a salary of approxi- 
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mately $15,000 a year. The objective the 
Attorney General has is that in the range 
from $15,000 up to $19,000 he may select 
a point at which he can get and retain 
trial attorneys who are entitled to re- 
ceive just compensation for the proper 
representation of the Government. 

Let me reemphasize the importance of 
this legislation. Let me point out again 
that all litigation is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Attorney General and he and 
he alone is the one who has the author- 
ity to appear and represent the 
U.S. Government. Provision for those 
who are Justice Department trial lawyers 
is the objective of this legislation and 
this is a matter of substantial impor- 
tance to the Government. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to clear up the question 
raised by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow]. 

As the Attorney General testified, and 
this is to be found on page 9 of the hear- 
ings, this bill will increase the appropri- 
ation in the future. The Department of 
Justice has indicated that it will have 
to live within its budget for a year or two. 
The Attorney General pointed out that 
as a result of being able to pay their 
lawyers more, the Department would 
have to request more money in years to 
come, but that the increase would not 
be substantial. This is an important bill 
and I urge my colleagues to support it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 508 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“The Attorney General shall fix, without 
regard to the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, the compensation of United States 
attorneys, assistant United States attorneys, 
special assistants and other attorneys em- 
ployed in the Department of Justice within 
the following limitations: 

“United States attorneys, not more than 
$20,000; and 

“Assistant United States attorneys, special 
assistants and others attorneys employed in 
the Department of Justice, not more than 
$19,000.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, strike the language on lines 
10 and 11 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“United States attorneys—not less than 
$12,000 or more than $20,000; and.’ 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Witson of Indiana moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with instructions that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana is recognized for 5 minutes 
in support of his motion. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask for a vote on my motion. 

CVII——1100 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion to strike the enacting clause. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object to the vote on the ground 
that a quorum is not present, and make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. {After counting.] One hundred 
and fifty-nine Members are present, a 
quorum. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have stated pre- 
viously, as a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations that handles 
the appropriations on this bill, I should 
like to ask some questions either of the 
ranking minority member or the chair- 
man of the committee—of either the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuL- 
LOcH] or the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. Rogers], whoever may want to 
answer the questions. 

Some suggestion has been made here 
on the question of the cost of this bill, 
that the Attorney General has stated 
that he will live within his appropria- 
tion. I wonder if that could be clarified. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. On page 
12 of the hearings, a question was asked 
by our ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocu] 
of Deputy Attorney General White. The 
record of the hearing is as follows: 

Mr. McCutiocn. The Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the respective branches of Con- 
gress will ultimately have control of this 
matter if the legislation is abused. 


Mr. White answered as follows: 

Mr. Wuire. For instance, this year we ex- 
pect we are going to have to stay within our 
budget and next year we will have to stay 
within our budget. Everything we do we 
will have to justify to the Appropriations 
Committee and we think we can get an 
awful lot of good out of this amendment 
without costing the Department of Justice 
another dollar. 


Mr. BOW. The point I was trying to 
determine was how much it was going to 
cost. And, if you say they are now 
going to live within the present budget 
this year and if they intend to raise sal- 
aries, then the question comes to my 
mind that perhaps the committee has 
given them too much money if they have 
enough to pay increased salaries. Of 
course, the budget is not yet through 
for this year. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further, the objective of this legislation, 
which we attempted to point out from 
time to time, is to take care of those 
expert trial lawyers, so. to speak, who 
under the classification system can only 
get up to what is known as grade 15. 

Mr. BOW. I understand that per- 
fectly, but there is still a question in my 
mind, if they say they can live within 
the budget as it is now and intend to 
raise salaries, then I think we have ap- 
propriated too much money. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Asa matter of fact, they 
are not living within the budget. They 
have already come in before the defi- 
ciency subcommittee for more money 
and they will get more money in this 
year’s deficiency bill. 

Mr. BOW. And the present bill has 
not yet gone through conference. They 
have come in for a deficiency which is 
now before the committee. 

Now, let me raise one other question 
and I will be glad to yield. It is said 
that the langauge as it applies to dis- 
trict attorneys is found in section 508 
and that it carries these salaries and 
that the Attorney General has this au- 
thority outside of the District. It is in- 
teresting to note the turnover and the 
attrition is greater outside than it is 
here in Washington, where you do not 
have the authority. Now, if the purpose 
of this is to try to keep them, you are do- 
ing a better job on the outside, because 
it is 15 percent here in the District of 
Columbia where you have the classifi- 
cation under civil service. It is 15 here 
and where it is not you have about 25. 
Of course, this year it might be 100 per- 
cent. But, that is not what I am talk- 
ing about. I am talking about the area 
of time where you do not have political 
change, where you have the same polit- 
ical party in power. Over the last 
years it has been 25 percent outside and 
now it is going to be 100 percent. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I think one of the 
answers to the question of the gentleman 
is—and that is with reference to the 
statement that was made by one of the 
objectors to the proposed legislation— 
that appointments in the field are polit- 
ical appointments. They are accepted 
only for a short time, and there is no 
inducement for career service and there 
is no intention for it ever to become one, 
but a person becomes a U.S. attorney or 
assistant U.S. attorney for the public 
relations it will give him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to read 
this paragraph on page 8 of the report 
in answer to the question raised by my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow], a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations. If there 
is a deficiency in the Department now, I 
regret it; I regret any deficiency in any 
Department in normal times. If there 
be deficiencies other than in the De- 
fense Department, they deserve the at- 
tention that they should get. 

I quote Mr. White from the commit- 
tee report: 

We believe that the changes can be made 
gradually without calling for any increase 
in appropriation. 


That is my reply to the question of 
my colleague, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
this legislation without amendment. It 
is clear to me, and has been for a long 
time, that relief has been needed in the 
areas of lawyers in Government. I am 
not sure I would support the idea of 
leaving them under the Classification 
Act at all; in fact, I have long felt 
that putting lawyers in Government un- 
der the Classification Act is not the an- 
swer to either Government or House 
lawyers. 

There is no argument that relief is 
needed. That is apparent in this case; 
whether or not it takes additional money 
is immaterial; you pay for what you get, 
not what you want. I believe in getting 
an incentive program in the Department 
of Justice, giving the lawyers—giving the 
management the flexibility which is de- 
sirable as has been pointed out by the 
Hoover Commission and every other im- 
partial group that has studied the prob- 
lem. This will make for efficiency, this 
will make for economy, this will make 
for good management, this will make for 
flexibility, this will make for attorneys 
who are trying to do an able job. 

I rise to support the legislation as is. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may have the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. WILLIs] I can find nowhere 
in this bill any standards. Is there 
anything in this bill providing standards 
for or qualifications for these attorneys 
who would be paid $19,000 a year? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not know that I 
follow the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman spoke of 
talented attorneys and we have first 
heard the gentleman from Florida talk- 
ing about expert attorneys. This bill 
does not specify any category of attor- 
ney. It deals with attorneys, period; 
does it not? 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The bill talks in terms of authority 
vested in the Attorney General to raise 
salaries of lawyers in the Department. 
There is no standard in this bill any 
more than there is any standard in the 
bill that came from the Senate. The 
evidence before us was in the shape of 
written testimony and a letter from the 
Deputy Attorney General outlining the 
plan under which they will proceed, 
which is in accordance with the state- 
ment I made on the floor. 

Mr. GROSS. That letter is nothing 
but a personal statement. It is not bind- 
ing in law. Another Attce-ney General 
could ignore it. If you wanted to limit 
this to the so-called experts, that would 
be one thing, but certainly you do not 
limit it to experts, you do not limit it to 
trial lawyers, or even experienced 
lawyers. A young lawyer could walk 
into the Department of Justice tomor- 
row, under the terms of this bill, with 
his law degree still warm in his pocket, 
and get $19,000 a year. Is that not true? 

Mr. WILLIS. If the gentleman wants 
to be extreme about it, that is possible. 

Mr. GROSS. Extreme. That would 
be the law. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman depends 
upon testimony before his committee 
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with regard to the classification of em- 
ployees and so on. How is that record 
made up? It is made up by testimony. 
That is the way we make our record in 
the Judiciary Committee. 

I happen to believe that the Deputy 
Attorney General did not misrepresent 
to this House the plan under which he 
said he would operate. 

Mr. GROSS. The Attorney General 

could put every civil rights attorney in 
the Justice Department on the payroll 
at $19,000 a year as soon as this bill is 
Passed. 
Mr. WILLIS. Absolutely not. That is 
not the plan which was presented to the 
committee and upon which we proceeded. 
I certainly would not support a bill 
which would do that. 

Mr. GROSS. Under this bill you sup- 
port and want the House to pass this 
afternoon, he certainly could do just 
that. That is the truth, and the gentle- 
man knows it. 

Mr. WILLIS. I hope the gentleman is 
not going to put words in my mouth or 
ideas in my mind. Is the gentleman 
making a representation? Is he repre- 
senting to the House that that is the 
intent of this bill? If he is, I will say 
he is in direct contradiction of the record. 

Mr.GROSS. What Iam saying to the 
gentleman from Louisiana is simply this, 
that a lawyer with 1 day of experience, 
with his law degree in his pocket, just 
fresh out of college, can walk into the 
Department of Justice and get $19,000 a 
year if he is a Classification Act attorney, 
and I challenge the gentleman to dispute 
that statement. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is not in accord- 
ance with the testimony. 

Mr. GROSS. There is_ absolutely 
nothing in the bill that prohibits it, and 
I, for one, refuse to rely on a simple 
statement of intention in a letter when 
dealing with a matter of such serious 
ramifications. 

If the Committee on the Judiciary 
wants to handle salary bills, I for one, 
as a member of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, will gladly vote to 
hand you the pay bill that will be intro- 
duced next year covering all Government 
employees. Just say you want it and you 
have my vote. It is a headache I wish 
you had. However, it is apparent you 
want to deal with this problem on a 
pick and choose, piecemeal basis. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman uses the 
word “you” in the generic sense, as a 
committee I presume. As far as the 
committee is concerned, we have enough 
to do. The Judiciary Committee does 
have jurisdiction over this particular 
category of employees; namely lawyers 
in the Department of Justice. If the 
gentleman as a member of the committee 
having to do with the other employees 
will come out with a bill, I assure him 
I will give it consideration. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the proponents of this 
legislation have been talking about it as 
though it only gives benefits and advan- 
tages to the attorneys in the Justice 
Department. 
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I want to call your attention to some- 
thing which is not a benefit and is not 
an advantage that will accrue to these 
attorneys if this bill passes. You will 
note the language of the bill reads this 
way: 

The Attorney General shall fix, without 
regard to the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, the compensation— 


And so forth. 

Mr. Chairman, these attorneys under 
the Classification Act have these bene- 
fits and advantages under existing law: 
They have automatic step increases 1 
year apart up through grade 17. They 
have six of these automatic step in- 
creases amounting to $105 per year in 
grade 1 up to $165 a year in grade 9. 
There are six of these annual step in- 
creases all the way up to grade 10. In 
grade 17 the step increase amounts to 
$260, and they get four of those step 
increases as they accrue. In grade 17 
one of these attorneys can go through 
the benefits of the Classification Act up 
to $17,590 in that grade. 

After 10 years’ service the attorney 
gets one longevity increase which 
amounts to the same as one of these step 
increases. After 13 years he gets a sec- 
ond longevity increase, and after 16 
years he gets the third longevity in- 
crease. Every one of these longevity in- 
creases is equal to a one-step increase to 
which I have referred. 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill passes, un- 
der the language of the bill—and I have 
just talked to the civil service expert 
who is the counsel for the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee—all 
of this will be wiped out; all of these 
benefits and all of these advantages such 
as these step increases, the longevity 
increases. They will all be wiped out. 
The Civil Service Commission will be 
deprived of the authority which it now 
has to fix the requirements for meeting 
the qualifications of the job in which 
they serve. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a one-sided 
proposition of just giving advantages to 
the lawyers. It is going to create chaos 
in the operation of the classification de- 
partment in the Justice Department, and 
is going to deprive them of some very 
valuable rights which they now have. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to take 
the full 5 minutes. The fact of the mat- 
ter is—and I can appreciate the ap- 
plause from certain quarters—that fiscal 
irresponsibility in the area of Federal 
personnel is becoming rampant in this 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, we are faced already 
with public notice that we are going to 
have a demand for pay increases for all 
postal employees next year, presumably 
to be tied in with an increase for all 
classified employees. 

Mr. Chairman, we are having proposed 
here today a very definite breach in the 
wall so far as congressional control over 
supergrades and higher salary categories 
are concerned. 

We have already been told that the 
building space in Washington is not ade- 
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quate to house the additional personnel 
in Government. 

Mr. Chairman, we are not dealing with 
an isolated proposal or an isolated prob- 
lem. Those of us on the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee on both sides of 
the aisle who feel some sense of concern 
about this development wish to register 
by our opposition and by our presentation 
of views here today that deep concern 
and anxiety. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr, WALTER] 
having resumed the chair, Mr. ASPINALL, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H.R. 6242) 
to amend section 508 of title 28, United 
States Code, relating to attorneys’ sal- 
aries, pursuant to House Resolution 428, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with an amendment adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


was 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on passage of the bill. 
The question was taken; and the 


Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the “noes” had it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 172, nays 223, not voting 42, 
as follows: 


{Roll No. 175] 
YEAS—172 

Addabbo Clancy Halpern 
Addonizio Clark Hansen 
Albert Cohelan Harding 
Anfuso Conte Harrison, Va. 
Ashley Corman Hays 
Aspinall Daddario Hébert 
Bailey Daniels Hechler 
Baring Davis, Tenn. Holifield 
Barrett Delaney Holtzman 
Bass, Tenn Denton Hull 
Battin Diggs Ichord, Mo. 
Bennett, Fla. Dingell Ikard, Tex. 
Blatnik Dominick Inouye 
Boggs Donohue Jarman 
Boland Doyle Joelson 
Bolling Edmondson Johnson, Calif. 
Bolton Elliott Johnson, Md. 
Bonner Farbstein Johnson, Wis. 
Boykin Fascell Jones, Ala. 
Brademas Feighan Karsten 
Breeding Finnegan Karth 
Brooks, Tex. Flood Kastenmeier 
Burke, Ky Friedel Kearns 
Burke, Mass Giaimo Kee 
Burleson Granahan Kelly 
Byrne, Pa Gray Kilday 
Cahill Green, Oreg. Kilgore 
Carey Green, Pa. King, Calif. 
Casey Griffiths King, Utah 
Celler Hagen, Calif. Kirwan 
Chenoweth Halleck Kluczynski 


Lane 
Lindsay 
Loser 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDowell 
McFall 
Macdonald 
MacGregor 
Machrowicz 
Mack 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
Miller, 
George P. 
Minshall 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy 


Nix 
O'Brien, Ill. 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 


Alexander 
Alford 
Alger 
Andersen, 


Minn. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 


Barry 
Bass, N.H. 
Bates 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett, Mich. 
Berry 
Betts 

Bow 

Bray 
Brewster 
Bromwell 
Broomfield 
Brown 


Broyhill 


Bruce 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cannon 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Collier 
Colmer 
Corbett 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dague 
Davis, 
James C. 
Davis, John W. 
Derounian 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dole 
Dooley 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Durno 
Dwyer 
Everett 
Evins 
Fallon 
Fenton 
Findley 
Fino 
Fisher 
Ford 
Forrester 
Fountain 


O’Brien, N.Y. 
O’Hara, Il. 
O’Hara, Mich. 
Olsen 

O'Neill 
Patman 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Philbin 
Powell 

Price 
Pucinski 
Randall 


Reuss 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Rivers, Alaska 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 


Roush 
Rutherford 
Ryan 

St. Germain 


NAYS—223 


Frazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton 
Garland 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Glenn 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Grant 
Griffin 
Gross 
Gubser 
Hagan, Ga. 
Haley 

Hall 

Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Harsha 
Harvey, Ind. 
Harvey, Mich. 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Il. 
Hoffman, Mich. 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Jonas 
Jones, Mo. 
Judd 

Keith 

King, N.Y. 
Kitchin 
Knox 
Kornegay 
Kowalski 
Kunkel 

Kyl 

Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Lankford 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lesinski 
Libonati 
Lipscomb 
McDonough 
McIntire 


McVey 
Marshall 
Martin, Mass. 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mathias 
Matthews 
May 
Meader 
Michel 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, N.Y. 
Mills 
Moeller 
Moore 
Moorehead, 
Ohio 
Morse 
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Saund 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Miss. 
Spence 
Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Toll 

Udall, Morris K. 
Vanik 

Walter 

Watts 
Wickersham 
Willis 

Yates 

Young 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Moulder 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Norblad 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Pelly 

Pfost 

Pike 
Pillion 
Pirnie 

Poff 

Quie 

Ray 

Reece 
Reifel 
Riehlman 
Riley 
Rivers, S.C. 
Roberts 
Robison 
Rooney 
Roudebush 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Scranton 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 
Short 
Shriver 
Sibal 

Sikes 

Siler 

Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Va. 


Tollefson 
Trimble 
Tuck 
Tupper 
Uliman 
Utt 

Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 


Weis 
Whalley 
Wharton 
Whitener 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson, Calif. 
Wilson, Ind. 
Winstead 
Younger 
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NOT VOTING—42 


Blitch Healey O’Konski 
Brooks, La. Holland Pilcher 
Buckley Keogh Poage 
Coad Kilburn Rabaut 
Cook McMillan Rains 
Cooley McSween Rousselot 
Cramer Madden St. George 
Dawson Mailliard Santangelo 
Dent Mason Shelley 
Ellsworth Merrow Sheppard 
Flynt Milliken Thornberry 
Fogarty Moorhead, Pa. Westland 
Gallagher Norrell Wright 
Gilbert Nygaard 

So the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Madden for, with Mrs. Norrell against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mrs, Blitch against. 

Mr. Cramer for, with Mr. Pilcher against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 

Mr. Santangelo for, with Mr. Rousselot 
against. 

Mr. Shelley for, with Mr. Ellsworth against. 

Mr. Gilbert for, with Mrs. St. George 
against. 

Mr. Healey for, with Mr. Mason against. 


Mr. Fogarty for, with Mr. McMillan 
against. 
Mr. Sheppard for, with Mr. Nygaard 
against. 
Mr. Gallagher for, with Mr. Milliken 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Moorhead of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
O’Konski. 

Mr. McSween with Mr. Westland. 


Mr. MAHON changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 





MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to file minority views 
in the committee report on S. 1990. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 





DISCRIMINATION IN APPRENTICE- 
SHIP TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and 
to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, hear- 
ings held last week by the Special Sub- 
committee on Labor of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee revealed some 
stark testimony on discrimination in ap- 
prenticeship training programs. Among 
them, however, was one appalling ad- 
mission that discrimination was not 
limited to, nor restricted by, member- 
ship in a minority group. But, rather, 
the more positive admission that entry 
to these programs was based on the 
priority of the family tree. The kinsfolk 
theory of opportunity in employment is 
more fully elaborated on in the editorial 
from the Washington Post of August 26, 
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1961. As chairman of the subcommittee 
that is considering H.R. 8219, which 
would withdraw Federal support and ap- 
proval from apprenticeship programs 
which deny individuals an equal oppor- 
tunity to participate, I wish to insert 
the editorial at this point for the con- 
sideration of my colleagues: 

Sons OF PLUMBERS 

When a witness testified the other day 
before a House Labor Subcommittee that 
Plumbers Local No. 5 here has 825 mem- 
bers and 100 apprentices but no Negroes in 
either category, Cecil E. Rhodes, the local’s 
business manager, denied that the local dis- 
criminates in any way against Negroes. It 
is simply a matter, he said, of giving priority 
in choosing apprentices to sons of plumbers. 

This puts an entirely different face on the 
situation, of course. We suppose that Ne- 
groes who would like to be plumbers never 
thought of it in quite this way before. They 
are not kept from becoming plumbers be- 
cause they are colored; that has nothing to 
do with the case. They are kept from becom- 
ing plumbers only because their fathers were 
colored. This operates, to be sure, to some 
disadvantage for their sons who may want to 
become plumbers and will be unable to for 
the same reason. But then it has been or- 
dained in the Scriptures, as everyone knows, 
that the iniquity of the fathers shall be 
visited upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generations. 

What is true of the plumbers in Wash- 
ington is equally true of the electricians and 
of most of the other old-line craft unions. 
With the exception of the carpenters’ union, 
Francis A. Gregory, assistant school super- 
intendent in charge of adult and vocational 
training, told the subcommittee, the schools 
have yet to place a Negro apprentice with 
the unions. Apart from the appalling in- 
justice of this discrimination, it is manifestly 
true, as Mr. Gregory put it, that “the com- 
munity cannot afford the extravagant waste 
of manpower.” 

The situation is made even more shocking 
by the fact that the District Apprenticeship 
Council has apparently been helping the 
unions to perpetuate it by coding all appli- 
cations with “N” or “W” to indicate race. 
Labor Secretary Goldberg, condemning the 
practice, promised an immediate investiga- 
tion and “remedial action.” We have no 
doubt it will be promptly forthcoming. 





UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICE 
COMPLAINTS 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to hail a reform in the administra- 
tion of unfair trade practice complaints. 
To expedite action on complaints of un- 
fair trade practices, small businessmen 
can now file their complaint applications 
through the field offices of the Small 
Business Administration located in 59 
cities throughout the country, under an 
agreement announced jointly today by 
SBA Administrator John E. Horne and 
Federal Trade Commission Chairman 
Paul Rand Dixon. This reform had 
been urged by me as a member of the 
House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness in a conference with Mr. Dixon and 
members of his staff early in the session. 
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The agreement is designed to make it 
more convenient for the small business- 
man to file his complaint and will speed 
the handling of applications. SBA field 
offices will forward the complaints di- 
rectly to the FTC headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C., for appropriate action. 

Today’s announcement came as a re- 
sult of a recommendation made by the 
recently established White House Com- 
mittee on Small Business, chaired by 
SBA Administrator John E. Horne. The 
Committee was established by President 
Kennedy in May to review small busi- 
ness problems; to make recommenda- 
tions for improvement; and to suggest 
new policies and programs of Govern- 
ment assistance to small businesses. 

As a service to small businesses, all 
SBA field offices will receive complaint 
applications regarding suspected viola- 
tions of the Clayton Act, unfair trade 
practices and other matters coming 
within the jurisdiction of the FTC. With 
the limited number of FTC field offices 
this service should make it easier for 
the small businessman to file his com- 
plaint. 

The FTC’s 10 field offices will continue 
to process and investigate suspected 
antitrust and other violations of the law. 
However, SBA’s 59 field offices are now 
in a position to help speed up the refer- 
ral of matters warranting attention. 

The 59 field offices of the SBA are 
located in the following cities: 

Birmingham, Ala.; Anchorage, Alaska; 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Little Rock, Ark.; Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, Calif.; 
Denver, Colo.; Hartford, Conn.; Jack- 
sonville and Miami, Fla.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Honolulu, Hawaii; Boise, Idaho; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Des Moines, 
Iowa; Wichita, Kans.; Louisville, Ky.; 
New Orleans, La.; Augusta, Maine; Bal- 
timore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Detroit, 
Mich.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Jackson, 
Miss.; Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo.; 
Helena, Mont.; Omaha, Nebr.; Concord, 
N.H.; Albuquerque, N. Mex.; New York 
and Syracuse, N.Y.; Charlotte, N.C.; 
Fargo, N. Dak.; Cleveland, Ohio; Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa, Okla.; Portland, 
Oreg.; Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Santurce, P.R.; Providence, R.I.; 
Columbia, S.C.; Sioux Falls, S. Dak; 
Knoxville and Nashville, Tenn.; Dallas, 
Houston, Lubbock, and San Antonio, 
Tex.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Montpelier, 
Vt.; Richmond, Va.; Washington, D.C.; 
Seattle, Wash.; Charleston and Clarks- 
burg, W. Va.; and Madison, Wis. 

The SBA has recently issued a small 
marketers aid titled “Trade Regulations 
and Small Business” which is available 
upon request from all SBA offices. The 
leaflet was prepared by staff members of 
the SBA, FTC, Departments of Justice 
and Commerce, and discusses laws regu- 
lating the competitive practices of 
businesses. 

Principal Federal and State trade 
regulation laws are outlined in the leaf- 
let which also discusses some illegal 
practices under Federal laws, including 
price fixing, false and deceptive adver- 
tising, price discrimination, and pay- 
ment of brokerage to buyers. 

The FTC has made available to all 
SBA field offices a publication, “Rules 
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of Practice, Procedures, and Organiza- 
tion” which describes the Commission’s 
areas of responsibility. 





WELL MET: THE MUSICIANS’ UNION, 
THE OPERA ASSOCIATION AND 
SECRETARY GOLDBERG 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
want to let the day pass without com- 
mending President Kennedy, Secretary 
of Labor Arthur Goldberg, Local 802 
President Alfred J. Manuti and the 
Metropolitan Opera Association on the 
proposed solution to the problem which 
threatened to result in the cancellation 
of the 1961-62 season of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. The settlement, including 
the acceptance of binding arbitration by 
Secretary Goldberg, was announced in 
Washington late yesterday. 

I had written previously to Secretary 
Goldberg telling him of my deep concern 
over the situation and urging him to do 
everything possible to bring the parties 
together. Last Friday, August 25, I sent 
the Secretary a telegram in which I in- 
formed him that I believed the orchestra 
would abide by any decision he made in 
the matter, and I urged him personally 
to attempt to arbitrate the difference. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the text of my 
wire of August 25 to Secretary Goldberg: 


I understand representatives of Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association and local 802 have 
been requested to meet with you Monday. 
Continuation of Met is of vital interest at 
home and abroad. 

Urge you personally attempt to arbitrate 
differences. I am sure orchestra will abide 
by your decision. 

WILLIAM FiTTs RYAN, 
Member of Congress. 


I also include the text of a letter which 
President Kennedy sent to both sides and 
the statement of Secretary of Labor 
Goldberg on the settlement: 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S LETTER 


AvuGusT 28, 1961. 

GENTLEMEN: I am extremely pleased that 
a settlement has been reached in the dispute 
between the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion and the orchestra, thus assuring a 1961- 
62 opera season. 

You are to be highly commended for 
your statesmanship in submitting the issues 
you have been unable to resolve between 
yourselves to voluntary and binding arbi- 
tration by Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, who will serve at your and my request. 

By reaching agreement, the parties to this 
dispute have insured that a great cultural 
resource of the United States will be con- 
tinued for this season as it has since 1892. 
The Metropolitan Opera, as a standard of ex- 
cellence and as a measure of creative vigor 
in the performing arts for over half a cen- 
tury, has become through its travels about 
the United States and Canada and through 
its recordings and broadcasts, a truly inter- 
national institution, without losing its 
unique identity with the cultural life of 
New York City. 
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The Metropolitan Opera is important to 
the Nation. I am glad we have all found a 
way for it to continue. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F, KENNEDY. 


SECRETARY OF LABOR GOLDBERG’S STATEMENT 


I am glad to announce that the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association and Local 802 of the 
American Federation of Musicians, represent- 
ing the Met’s orchestra, have agreed upon 
a settlement of their pending dispute. 

The settlement provides for final and bind- 
ing voluntary arbitration of all of the Gis- 
puted issues. 

At the request of the President and both 
parties, I have consented to act as the arbi- 
trator. The President is concerned that the 
Metropolitan Opera season should take place 
this year, as it has each successive year since 
1892. The Met is a nonprofit organization 
and a great cultural resource of the Ameri- 
can Nation. My acting as arbitrator of the 
merits of this particular dispute is unique 
and will not establish a precedent of general 
economic application. 

I want to express my appreciation to the 
parties to the dispute and to Mr. Jacob Man- 
delbaum, Commissioner of the Federal Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Service, and Mr. 
Harold Felix [city labor commissioner], rep- 
resenting Mayor Wagner, for their cooper- 
ation in bringing this settlement about. 

This arbitration settlement provides the 
basis and will permit all the necessary ar- 
rangements for the Met’s season to go for- 
ward. 





POLITICAL ADVISER TO ATTORNEY 
GENERAL KENNEDY WORKED 
WITH REDS 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speakcr, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp, to revise and 
extend my remarks, and include certain 
newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I was 
stunned last week to read in the Mil- 
waukee Journal under date of Thurs- 
day, August 24, 1961, a story covering the 
activities of Paul Corbin, a special assist- 
ant to the chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee handling patronage 
matters in the New Frontier. It seems 
to me that the Attorney General should 
inform the Congress as to the type of 
background check, if any, conducted by 
him or the Kennedy organization prior 
to his appointment. The seriousness of 
the matter is emphasized by the Jour- 
nal’s Washington bureau reporter who 
stated, regarding Corbin: 

He talks to persons looking for jobs on the 
New Frontier and also recruits likely pros- 
pects. He advises on these matters with 
leaders of the Kennedy administration but 
principally with Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy, his political sponsor and patron. 


Does this mean that Mr. Corbin rec- 
ommends judges for appointment to the 
Federal judiciary? It is incumbent upon 
the Attorney General to clarify this sit- 
uation immediately. 

I have sent the following wire to At- 
torney General Robert F. Kennedy 
today: 

In the Thursday, August 24, 1961, front 
page of the Milwaukee Journal, there ap- 
peared a story under the heading, “Many 
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Are Wondering What of Corbin’s Past—Dem- 
ocrats’ Aid for Patronage Worked Here With 
Reds.” In the story you are reported to 
have been the “political sponsor and patron” 
of Paul Corbin. I direct your attention to 
this article and respectfully ask your im- 
mediate reply and clarification. 
Sincerely, 
MELVIN R. Larrp, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, the Milwaukee Journal 
news article under date of August 24, 
1961, follows: 


MANy ARE WONDERING WHAT OF CORBIN’S 
Past?—JANESVILLE Man, Now DEMOCRATS’ 
AID FOR PATRONAGE WORKED HERE WITH 
REDS 


Paul Corbin’s political power—apparently 
derived from Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy—in the National Democratic Com- 
mittee has caused growing wonder, especially 
in Wisconsin, in view of his political history, 
which includes working hard with Wiscon- 
sin Communists some 15 years ago. 

Corbin, 47, was a public relations man in 
Janesville, Wis., when he made an impact 
on Senator John F. Kennedy’s Wisconsin 
presidential primary campaign in April, 1960. 

He reached a personal apex August 13 when 
he was formally appointed special assistant 
to John M. Bailey, national Democratic 
chairman. He handles patronage in the na- 
tional committee headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

As the Journal’s 
reported: 

“He talks to persons looking for jobs on 
the New Frontier and also recruits likely 
prospects. He advises on these matters with 
leaders of the Kennedy administration, but 
principally with Attorney General Robert 
F. Kennedy, his political sponsor and 
patron.” 

According to a Washington source, Bailey 
has been asked ever since the appointment, 
by persons from “all over the country,” how 
Corbin got the job and about his past. 

Corbin is an aggressive, successful, and 
widely experienced political technician. He 
has worked in politics of several shades, in- 
cluding that of the late Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, since becoming a naturalized Ameri- 
can in San Diego in 1943 after immigrating 
to the United States from Canada, where he 
was born Paul Kobrinsky. 


WORKED WITH REDS 


His political, union, and other experiences 
were mostly in Wisconsin until he caught 
Robert Kennedy’s eye. They include: 

1. Working, some 15 years ago, for Com- 
munist causes in Wisconsin and working 
with such Communists as Fred Bassett Blair, 
Emil Costello, Edmund Bobrowicz, and Har- 
old Christoffel (who served a perjury term 
in Federal prison for swearing under oath 
that he was not a Communist) and others. 

2. Soliciting, according to the man in- 
volved, a membership and funds for the 
Communist party. Corbin denied the man’s 
allegation. 

3. Embracing Senator McCarthy on the 
stage of the American Legion State conven- 
tion in Green Bay in August 1950. 

4. Being State commandant of the Wis- 
consin Marine Corps league when Senator 
McCarthy addressed the league’s annual 
convention at Oshkosh in June 1951. He 
claimed a close personal friendship with the 
famed “Communist hunter.” 


ACTIVE IN UNION WORK 


5. Being active in various unions in Il- 
linois and Wisconsin for many years, going 
back at least to 1939, when he was an or- 
ganizer in Illinois for the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 
Onetime publicity director for the Rockford 
CIO industrial union council at Rockford, 
Ill. Field representative for the CIO United 


Washington bureau 
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Public Workers’ Union in Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Nebraska. 

6. Business manager of the old Wisconsin 
CIO News in 1946, when that weekly news- 
paper’s staff direction was largely Commu- 
nist. 

7. Home secretary of former Representa- 
tive Gerald T. Flynn, Democrat, Racine, in 
Rock and Green Counties, a part-time $125- 
a-month job Corbin said he lost in a mis- 
understanding. (Flynn said he forced Cor- 
bin’s resignation upon learning of his past 
involvements.) 


RAISING FUNDS IN PRIMARY 

8. Raising money for Democrats in the 
Wisconsin presidential primary, which start- 
ed John Kennedy on the trail to the presi- 
dency; moving with the Kennedy’s into the 
fierce primary in West Virginia and then into 
the New York State campaign. 

Shortly after Robert Kennedy became At- 
torney General, Corbin assumed an informal 
position in Democratic Party National Head- 
quarters in Washington. He met frequent- 
ly, as he still does, with Robert Kennedy in 
private conferences. His field was patron- 
age. This is the position, wielded with force 
since February, that was formalized August 
13 and is now causing so much conversa- 
tion in interested circles. 


MISUNDERSTANDING BLAMED 


Corbin said that after 4 months he re- 
signed from Flynn’s congressional staff as 
home secretary because of a misunderstand- 
ing over a dinner in Janesville on April 10, 
1959. The dinner, addressed by the then 
Senator John F. Kennedy, was billed as a 
testimonal for Flynn. Tickets for the din- 
ner were oversold, causing many complaints 
in Janesville, 

Flynn denied Corbin’s version. 

“I gave him the alternative of either re- 
signing or being fired after I learned about 
his past involvements,” said Flynn. 

An investigator, Neil Wetterman, was in 
Milwaukee last week investigating Corbin’s 
past. He was sent here from Washington by 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

POLICE INTERVIEWED 

It was learned that Wetterman had inter- 
viewed Milwaukee police detectives, former 
employees of the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co. plant in West Allis, an official of 
the firm, and former Representative Flynn. 

When Corbin became its business manag- 
er, to handle its advertising and circulation, 
the Wisconsin CIO News announced in its 
February 8, 1946, issue that Corbin had been 
active in the labor movement in [Illinois 
from 1939 to 1942 as an organizer for the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. 

The CIO News also said that earlier Cor- 
bin had been on the staff of the United 
Furniture Workers’ and was publicity direc- 
tor for the Rockford CIO industry union 
council. 

NAMED BUSINESS AGENT 

Corbin according to the CIO News of June 
28, 1946, was appointed field representative 
for the CIO United Public Workers’ Union 
in Wisconsin, Iowa and Nebraska. 

In December 1946, Corbin became Mil- 
waukee business agent for the public work- 
ers’ union, replacing Albion Hauke. Corbin 
at the time said Hauke had applied 4 months 
earlier for the job of organizer for the union 
in the Hawaiian Islands. 

In susbequent years the United Public 
Workers lost 4 of its locals to the Gov- 
ernment Workers’ Union, set up as a rival 
to it within the CIO. The GWU had taken 
over the city’s garbage workers and truck 
drivers, an amalgamated local of city and 
county employees and the Federal employees 
at the veterans’ hospital here. 
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REDS OUSTED EARLY 

Organized labor in Wisconsin was among 
the first in the Nation to break the strangle- 
hold of the Communists on its organiza- 
tions. 

Records in the superior court of San 
Diego, Calif., disclose that Corbin was 
naturalized there on November 5, 1943, and 
changed his name to Corbin. 

His naturalization application stated that 
he was born August 2, 1914, in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and entered this country Novem- 
ber 27, 1936, at Noyes, Minn. 

He stated that he was married then to 
Seena Powel Kobrinsky and was the father 
of one child. He gave his home address as 
4034 West End Avenue, Chicago. 

Corbin is married for the second time. 
His present wife’s name is Gertrude. 


LINKED TO WALLACE MEETING 


Corbin was a member of the CIO Com- 
mittee for the meeting of Henry A. Wallace 
at the auditorium December 20, 1947, while 
serving as business agent for the public 
workers’ union. The Milwaukee County 
CIO Council, acting on instructions from the 
national CIO, announced November 21, 1947, 
that it would not support or endorse the 
Milwaukee appearance of former Vice Pres- 
ident Wallace, who became a presidential 
candidate in 1948 on the Progressive ticket. 

Corbin became an advertising solicitor in 
the late 1950’s for the Democratic Party's 
State convention book, having gained ex- 
perience previously as an advertising solici- 
tor for unions, the Wisconsin CIO News, and 
a couple of veterans’ magazines, 

INTRODUCED BY LUCEY 

Corbin catapulted to political fortunes 
after he was introduced to the Kennedy 
forces by Patrick Lucey, State Democratic 
chairman, who had previously called on 
Corbin’s skill to raise finances for the State 
Democratic unit. 

Besides pitching every effort in behalf of 
Senator Kennedy in the Wisconsin presiden- 
tial primary, particularly in the Seventh 
Congressional District, Corbin aided the 
Kennedy forces in the West Virginia primary. 

Working closely with Robert Kennedy, 
Corbin aided in winning 11 of the 12 most 
Protestant West Virginia counties for John 
Kennedy. He worked with citizens’ com- 
mittees and Republicans as well as local 
Democratic leaders. After the Democratic 
National Convention in Los Angeles, Corbin 
was sent by Robert Kennedy to Syracuse as 
John Kennedy’s campaign manager of up- 
per New York State. 

Corbin worked hard in New York, accord- 
ing to reports, and established a reputation, 
as he already had in Wisconsin, of being 
rough in his operations. He established the 
impression that he would dispense patron- 
age, creating considerable dissatisfaction 
among the traditional Democratic leaders of 
New York who had guarded that assignment 
through the years. 

After the Democrats won the Presidency, 
Corbin reportedly was slated for a Govern- 
ment position of trust. However, he wound 
up as special assistant to the national Demo- 
cratic chairman in the party’s headquarters 
in Washington. It was this position which 
was formalized in August. 


Mr. Speaker, appearing in the same 
newspaper is this article: 

PAUL CORBIN, TELLING OF CAREER, DENIES EVER 
SOLICITING FoR COMMUNIST ParTYy 

Paul Corbin denied Thursday in Washing- 
ton that he had ever asked anyone to join 
the Communist Party. 

“Let the man who said that come up and 
face me,” said Corbin. “I don’t believe he 
ever said that.” 

Neither Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy nor John M. Bailey, the national Demo- 
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cratic chairman, could be reached for com- 
ment Thursday. 

Corbin quoted Kennedy as telling him that 
there had been many inquiries about him 
from all over the country and that Kennedy 
advised him, “Keep fighting.” 

Corbin talked readily about his past when 
he was interviewed by Laurence C. Eklund 
of the Journal’s Washington bureau. Ek- 
lund asked questions based on investigations 
in Wisconsin by Edward S. Kerstein, Journal 
reporter. 

TELLS OF MARINE SERVICE 


Corbin said he served in the Marine Corps 
for 3 years after having enlisted in Milwau- 
kee. He was sent to San Diego, Calif., for 
training and later was in combat in the 
Pacific area and saw action at Saipan and 
Okinawa, he said. Corbin was a field cook 
in the Marine Corps, but while in action was 
@ sergeant in charge of a platoon, he said. 

After returning from service on New Year’s 
Eve in 1945 Corbin recalled, he went back to 
Janesville, where he was living with his 
mother-in-law, to seek employment. 

He said the late Pierpont Wood, who had 
been Republican national committeeman for 
Wisconsin, advised him to talk to Voyta 
Wrabetz, then chairman of the State in- 
dustrial commission in Madison, about a 
job. 

GET YOU NOWHERE 

Corbin said he presented a letter from 
Wood, but that Wrabetz advised him it “will 
get you nowhere because last week Wood 
called Governor Goodland a senile old man.” 
Corbin related that since he was in the 
advertising business, he drifted over to Mil- 
waukee, where he got a job soliciting adver- 
tising for the old Wisconsin CIO News on a 
50-percent-commission basis. 

Corbin said he became dissatisfied with 
this job because, after paying his own ex- 
penses, he found himself “working for pea- 
nuts,” so he sought other employment after 
a few months. He said he then went to 
work for Meyer Adelman of the CIO Steel- 
workers’ Union on a per diem basis, making 
a survey of unorganized plants. 


KNEW EDITOR, HE SAYS 


Later, he said, he worked for the city 
workers’ union in Milwaukee. 

Corbin said that when he worked for the 
CIO News he knew its editor, Al Hirsch, who 
sat next to him in the labor paper’s office. 

Corbin said he occasionally saw Harold 
Christoffel, then president of local 248 of 
the Allis-Chalmers workers’ union, but that 
he did not consider iim a close friend or 
associate. He said that when Christoffel 
came into the old Cawker Building, where 
most of the CIO offices were, Christoffel 
“would sometimes say hello and sometimes 
not.” 

COMPLAINTS RECALLED 


On occasion, said Corbin, when he would 
be in a restaurant, Christoffel would come in 
and sit at the same table. Corbin said 
Christoffel once complained about his selling 
ads in West Allis, contending that this con- 
fused local 248 with the CIO News. 

Corbin gave his explanation of his relation- 
ship with Senator McCarthy. He said that 
when he was State commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps League in 1951, he considered it to 
be his job “to keep the name of the Marine 
Corps alive.” Pursuant to achieving that 
objective, said Corbin, it was customary to 
invite every Congressman from the State to 
the league’s annual convention. 


SELECTION RIGHT CITED 


As the retiring commandant, he said, he 
had the right to select the speaker for the 
Oshkosh convention in 1951. 

Corbin recalled that McCarthy was the 
only Wisconsin Congressman who accepted 
the league’s invitation, so he was named as 
the principal speaker. Corbin acknowledged 
that there were protests from the Madison 
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and Milwaukee detachments, which did not 
want McCarthy. 

“I said that once he [McCarthy] accepted, 
we were his hosts,’’ Corbin recalled. “We 
did not necessarily agree with his politics. 
I was not a McCarthyite; I was a Democrat. 
I was being a good host and was not going 
to insult him. No one else accepted our 
invitation. 

NAME ON “FRONT PAGES” 


“McCarthy got the name of the Marine 
Corps League on the front pages of news- 
papers.” 

Corbin said some of the delegates walked 
out on McCarthy in Oshkosh and that some 
of the delegates wanted to adopt a resolu- 
tion critical of McCarthy even before he 


poke. 

Corbin said he did not consider that to 
be very courteous, so he tabled the resolu- 
tion. He stated that the press asked for 
a@ picture of him and McCarthy and that as 
the State commandant he naturally obliged 
by posing. 

Corbin insisted that whatever association 
he had with McCarthy was strictly in con- 
nection with his official position in the Ma- 
rine Corps League and had nothing whatever 
to do with McCarthy's political philosophy, 
with which he said he had disagreed. 


LABOR OBJECTION TOLD 


He recalled that “the labor boys” didn’t 
like it when he brought the late Republican 
Representative Smith of Racine to Janes- 
ville as a Marine Corps League speaker in 
1951. He insisted that this did not make 
him a Republican. He said Smith, whose 
“isolationist” record had been objected to, 
had talked no politics. 

Corbin said he must have done a good job 
as State commandant because he later was 
appointed national chief of staff of the Ma- 
rine Corps League. 


Mr. Speaker, another article from the 
Milwaukee Journal, under date of Au- 
gust 26, 1961, follows: 


THE CASE OF PAUL CoRBIN 


The background of Paul Corbin, disclosed 
by the Milwaukee Journal Thursday, creates 
astonishment that the Kennedy administra- 
tion should have clasped him to its bosom. 

The record of Corbin reveals a complete 
opportunism, a gross lack of discriminating 
instinct and judgment. He is simply not a 
choosy man. Over the years, he has co- 
operated with many forces, including the 
Communists. 

Presidential campaign managers, to be 
sure, find it necessary to waive some of their 
own choosiness, too. To Robert Kennedy in 
that role last year, Corbin’s political organi- 
zation talents were useful and available, and 
he used them. That was their own business. 

But Corbin’s present role is public busi- 
ness. Though technically, as a key aid at 
Democratic national headquarters, he is not 
in the Government itself, he is nevertheless 
involved in patronage, and is close to the 
Attorney General, who formally wields the 
patronage power of the administration. 

It is a proper concern to wonder what tests 
of integrity and prudence measure the peo- 
ple now entering Government service on the 
say-so of a man whose own discernment and 
discretion, on the record, are of such du- 
bious quality as Corbin’s. 


Mr. Speaker, in the Janesville Daily 
Gazette, there appeared the article en- 
titled ‘“‘The Paul Corbin Story,” dated 
August 25, 1961, which I wish to insert at 
this point: 

THE PavuL CORBIN STORY 

Janesville has more than a nominal in- 
terest in the national publicity concerning 
Paul Corbin, until recently a local resident 
with a variety of political affiliations. Much 
of the information being disclosed current- 
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ly is new to local residents who have been 


acquainted with Corbin for years. While 
perhaps not qualifying as a man of mystery 
here, there has always been a lack of detail 
about his activities among his associates, 
and the usual indifference on the part of 
everybody else. 

The hue and cry now being raised has re- 
vealed little except that Corbin has devoted 
his talents to a good many different causes, 
and some of them have had objectives as 
far apart as the poles. His experiences ap-~- 
parently have ranged through various labor 
organizations, some of them with a distinct- 
ly pink tinge, all the way to the late Senator 
McCarthy, this generation’s chief Com- 
munist baiter. He has had connections with 
the organization of Marine veterans, is a 
propagandist of no mean ability, and had a 
brief career on the staff of Democratic Rep- 
resentative GERALD FLYNN, defeated for re- 
election last November. 

Corbin found his forte in the Kennedy 
Democratic campaign of 1960, however, and 
there has been nothing secret about his close 
personal link with now Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy and more recently with 
the national Democratic organization. In 
many areas oldtime Democrats have learned 
that Corbin was “the man to see” when it 
came to matters of patronage, etc. His pow- 
er doubtless stemmed from the effective 
work performed in behalf of the Kennedy 
organization not only in Wisconsin but in 
other key States which virtually assured the 
President’s nomination against Democratic 
rivals. 

While not denying that he once knew in- 
dividuals since shown to have Communist 
connections, Corbin has denied anything 
more than mere acquaintance with them, or 
that he ever embraced their ideas. While his 
career obviously has been out of the ordinary, 
his response to exposures of his background 
must necessarily be taken at face value. The 
allegations, having been made, now demand 
full exploration, however, as much in justice 
to Corbin as to the public. 

Whatever a man may do in a private capac- 
ity, so long as it is lawful, is his own busi- 
ness, and apparently a good deal of Corbin’s 
life history falls in that classification. There 
is now evidence, however, that his influence 
may be felt in the naming of Officials of 
Government appointed to rule over all of us. 
If this is established, then it becomes proper 
that the manner of man exercising such 
powers becomes a public matter. 

We sincerely hope that Corbin will not 
suffer persecution on the basis of incomplete 
information. An authoritative report should 
be compiled, not only to protect the public 
and his political sponsors, but also to set at 
rest the inevitable rumors and suspicions 
now aroused. 





REDUCING NONESSENTIAL FED- 
ERAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks, and include copy of a bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, on August 
9, 1961, I was joined by my colleagues, 
Congressmen TABER and HALEY, in intro- 
ducing identical bills, H.R. 8605, H.R. 
8606, H.R. 8607, for the purpose of re- 
ducing nonessential Federal personnel by 
the attrition method of not filling more 
than one out of every four Federal job 
vacancies until a 10-percent reduction 
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has been achieved. Certain defense 
and other essential agencies are ex- 
cluded. 

It is high time to do some effective belt 
tightening, if we are to maintain some 
semblance of fiscal responsibility. We 
were told by the President that we should 
provide for only essential and justified 
expenditures. Our bill is a painless 
method of achieving a considerable 
measure of economy by reducing non- 
essential Federal Government personnel. 

I have received numerous favorable 
comments from my colleagues, pledging 
their support of the bill and a number 
have now introduced companion bills. 

Federal employees now number over 
2,500,000. The exemptions provided 
in the bill would exclude about 975,000, 
leaving a balance of over 1,500,000 of 
filled positions that would be affected. 

Mr. Speaker, before this session comes 
to a close, Congress will have appro- 
priated taxpayers’ dollars for more than 
70,000 additional civilian Federal em- 
ployees, at an annual cost of over $400 
million. This makes the annual grand 
total for the civilian Federal employment 
payrolls, space rental, and office equip- 
ment in excess of $15 billion for 2,500,000 
employees. 

The annual rate of turnover in Fed- 
eral jobs amounted to a little over 20 
percent in 1960, and the average rate of 
pay is in excess of $5,700 per Federal 
employee. Based on these statistics, it 
is estimated that the equivalent of an 
average of nearly 100,000 nonessential 
positions would be unfilled by the appli- 
cation of our bill in fiscal year 1962. A 
resulting savings in excess of $500 mil- 
lion would be achieved by prompt enact- 
ment of our bill. 

Numerous editorials, coming from all 
sections of the country, have endorsed 
the proposal to reduce Federal spending 
by eliminating nonessential Federal jobs 
by this method. Not one editorial has 
come to my attention that was critical 
of our proposal for saving an estimated 
half billion dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert at this 
point in the Recorp a copy of our bill: 

Be is enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to help maintain the financial solvency 
of the Federal Government and to restrict 
the number of personnel in all Federal ex- 
ecutive agencies and independent agencies 
except certain defense or other essential 
agencies or divisions thereof as hereinafter 
specified, no affected agency shall use any 
part of any appropriation or authorization 
presently available or hereafter made avail- 
able for use in fiscal year 1962 to pay the 
compensation of any incumbent appointed 
to any civil office or position which may be- 
come vacant during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1961: Provided, That this inhibition 
shall not apply— 

(a) to not exceed 25 per centum of all 
vacancies; 

(b) to positions filled from within the 
department; 

(c) to officers or positions required by law 
to be filled by appointment of the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; 

(dad) to seasonal and casual workers; 

(e) to any employee of: (1) the Defense 
Department except those engaged in civil 
works or other nondefense activities; (2) 
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the Internal Revenue Service, the Coast 
Guard, the Bureau of Narcotics, and the 
Secret Service of the Treasury Department; 
(3) the Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
the Justice Department; (4) the Atomic 
Energy Commission engaged in defense ac- 
tivities; (5) the National Security Council; 

(f) to positions the personnel of which 
are directly engaged in law enforcement: 
Provided further, That with the exception 
of the agencies and functions listed in (b) 
through (f) above, not more than 90 per 
centum of the amounts shown in the fiscal 
year 1962 budget estimates of each agency 
for personnel services shall be available for 
such purpose: Provided further, That when 
for each department or agency the total 
number of personnel subject to this Act 
has been reduced to 90 per centum of the 
total provided for in the budget estimates 
for such department or agency for fiscal 
year 1962, this Act may cease to apply: 
Provided further, That the dollar savings 
resulting from this Act shall not be used 
for any other purposes but shall be covered 
into the general fund of the Treasury at 
the end of fiscal year 1962. 

Sec. 2. This Act may be cited as the “Fed- 
eral Nonessential Personnel Reduction Act 
of 1962”. 





MARINE CORPS COLOR GUARD 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, this morning 
I received a letter from the Southern 
California School of Anti-Communism, 
which reads as follows: 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
or ANTI-COMMUNISM, 
Pasadena, Calif., August 27, 1961. 
Hon. JAMEs B. Utt, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sir: No doubt you will be in- 
terested in the enclosed photostatic copies 
of two telegrams sent yesterday. They are 
largely self-explanatory. 

The original request for the Marine Corps 
Color Guard was made at the suggestion of 
the Americanism Committee of the Los An- 
geles County American Legion. The Marine 
Corps colonel who was first contacted about 
the matter was very cordial and assured us 
that there would be no difficulty and asked 
that a formal letter of application be sent 
to him. 

This was done. 

Yesterday, we were informed that an order 
had come from Washington that no color 
guard could be provided. 

Apparently, any such patriotic rally is 
considered “controversial” and all who take 
part are thought to be “suspect” in the eyes 
of the top brass. 

Yours for a free America. 

C. ELLIs CARVER, M. D. 





President JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Patriotic youth rally to be held in Los 
Angeles sports arena Wednesday, August 30. 
Stars such as Pat Boone, Ronald Reagan, 
Dale Evans, Roy Rogers participating. Mar- 
ion Miller giving challenge to American 
youth. One thousand voice church choir. 
Orchestra. Herbert Philbrick and Dr. Fred 
Schwarz speaking. Nothing controversial. 
Simply a great American patriotic rally for 
youth. Requested Marine Color Guard to 
present colors from the Long Beach Naval 
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Base Marine Corps. Request refused from 
Office of Naval Information, Washington, D.C. 
We demand that this order be rescinded at 
once in order that the Marine Color Guard 
can present the colors of the United States 
of America at this youth rally. 
LEE CHILDS, 

Chairman of Youth Night Committee. 
D. F. Smiru, Jr., 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy, 
Chief of Information, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Patriotic youth rally to be held in Los 
Angeles sports arena Wednesday, August 30. 
Stars such as Pat Boone, Ronald Reagan, 
Dale Evans, Roy Rogers participating. Mar- 
ion Miller giving challenge to American 
youth. One thousand voice church choir. 
Orchestra. Herbert Philbrick and Dr. Fred 
Schwarz speaking. Nothing controversial. 
Simply a great American patriotic rally for 
youth. We requested a color guard to pre- 
sent colors from the Long Beach Naval Base 
Marine Corps. Now informed you have re- 
fused services of Marine Color Guard at this 
rally. We demand that this order be re- 
scinded at once in order that the Marine 
Color Guard can present the colors of the 
United States of America at this patriotic 
youth rally. 

LEE CHILDs, 
Chairman of Youth Night Committee. 


Mr. Speaker, upon receipt of this letter, 
I immediately addressed a letter to the 
President of the United States protest- 
ing the iron curtain that has fallen over 
the Pentagon, which reads as follows: 


President JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am in receipt of 
correspondence from the Southern Califor- 
nia School of Anti-Communism relating to 
the fact that this school had requested a 
Marine Corps Color Guard to present the 
colors at the opening of this patriotic rally. 
It appears that this request was granted 
verbally and then withdrawn in writing 
upon an order from Washington that no 
color guard could be provided. This is one 
of the most appalling things that has hap- 
pened and indicates that the Pentagon, 
under the direction of its Commander in 
Chief, is helping the Kremlin implement its 
memo of December 5, 1960, which is a 
complete blueprint to destroy every anti- 
Communist organization in the world. 

This action falls completely within the 
framework of the anti-anti-Communist pro- 
gram of the Kremlin. Is it the purpose of 
this administration to join hands with the 
international Communist conspiracy to de- 
stroy this country without a fight? It ap- 
pears to be part of the program for sur- 
render. I intend to take this matter to the 
floor of the House today to alarm my col- 
leagues as to the unprecedented lengths to 
which this administration is going, to soften 
this country up for coexistence and then 
surrender. [I sincerely trust that you will 
immediately and forthwith reverse this un- 
American censorship that has fallen over our 
military establishments. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMEs B. UTT, 
Member of Congress. 





FEDERAL FOOD SCANDAL 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the news 
report in the August 24 issue of the Wall 
Street Journal by Donald A. Moffitt, 
datelined Corsicana, Tex., is a strong 
indication that the Federal program of 
free food to the needy is getting out of 
hand. Indeed it has the earmarks of a 
national scandal. 

Last Friday I requested the General 
Accounting Office to make inquiry into 
the situation. Although the brakes are 
being applied in Corsicana, it is evident 
that the giveaway program is running 
wild in other areas. Spending under 
this program has more than quadrupled 
since the new administration took office, 
and the relief rolls are twice as long. 

Increasingly the Government has been 
purchasing supplies in the open market 
to make the menu more attractive, 
rather than limiting the program to food 
from huge Government-owned surplus 
stocks. 

In Georgia, the number getting free 
food jumped from 40,031 in January to 
154,429 in June. A year ago, 90,000 got 
food in Louisiana, compared with 200,- 
000 today. In North Carolina, 1,055 got 
free food in January. In June the list 
had swollen to 147,269. 

The Wall Street Journal reports cus- 
tomers picking up free food in air-con- 
ditioned Cadillacs. Others hire a cab to 
haul the food home. 

The free food program has a good ob- 
jective—helping those who deserve help, 
but the list of those getting free food 
has doubled in a period of economic up- 
turn. This fact alone suggests that the 
program has lost its objective and is now 
running wild in the political wilderness. 

I invite my colleagues to read the news 
report, reprinted below, together with 
the related editorial, ‘““‘The Man With the 
Hoe”’: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, 
Aug. 24, 1961] 
THE MAN WITH THE HOE 

“This is one year people ain’t going to get 
the grass hoed out of their cotton, because 
we ain’t going to do it.” 

Speaking from his rocking chair is a citi- 
zen of Corsicana, Tex., and his words ought 
to go down as one of the more memorable 
remarks of the year. And in his observa- 
tion, reported in a page 1 story this morn- 
ing, we think the gentleman from Texas is 
showing one of the chief attributes of in- 
telligence, adjusting sensibly to one’s en- 
vironment. He ain’t going to hoe because 
there ain’t no need to. 

Without stirring from his chair, save once 
a month on a Tuesday morning, he can stock 
his larder with flour, corn meal, rice and 
butter, and even feed his family with fancier 
fare, including peanut butter, oatmeal, 
beans, eggs, and meat. He hasn’t struck 
oil; he’s just found a gusher in the Federal 
surplus food disposal program. 

So no longer is the man with the hoe bent 
with burdens; they have been transferred 
to others who must pay the taxes to provide 
him with his pork and beans. And for the 
life of us, we can’t avoid a certain admira- 
tion for him and the others like him. 

There are a good many others like him, as 
our reporter found out. Since the admin- 
istration in Washington broadened the 
menu of the Federal food program the num- 
ber of people taking advantage of it has sky- 
rocketed. Last June, when the country was 
suffering from a recession, there were some 
3.3 million people on the public food rolls. 
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At the end of June this year the number had 
almost doubled, to 6.2 million people. 

Since Washington broadened the free-food 
program the number of recipients in Lllinois 
has jumped from 63,000 to 90,000 betwixt 
January and June; from 70,000 to 118,000 in 
Indiana; in North Carolina from 1,000 to 
147,000. And all this during a period in 
which, as Washington reminds us, we are 
climbing out of the recession. 

No doubt there are, among these millions, 
many who are in true need. But nowadays 
need is something it is not nice to inquire 
about; it might embarrass men with pride. 
So men with no pride, but with sense 
enough to know a good thing when they see 
it, can have a field day without ever tilling 
the fields. 

In New York City, for example, people load 
up with free food and use their money to 
carry it home in a taxi. In Corsicana, Tex., 
they cause traffic jams driving to the food 
office in their automobiles. So, not surpris- 
ingly, the local grocer finds his sales of 
staple foods off 10 percent since the Govern- 
ment started offering pork-and-beans to all 
comers. But the same customers boom his 
sales of cigarettes, soft drinks, cake mixes, 
and candy—which is not surprising either. 

Nor it is surprising that the cost of all 
this has also skyrocketed. In the first 6 
months of this year the Federal Government 
quadrupled the cost of the program over the 
like period in 1960; at $139 million for the 
whole fiscal year the total is the highest in 
the 25 years of the program, which reaches 
back into the years of the great depression. 
And in Washington, officials say they “see 
no reason to believe” the cost will go anyway 
but up. 

For all a man has to do, in most commu- 
nities, is to say he “needs” food and the 
Government will give it to him. There is 
no need for anyone to be amazed at men— 
from Corsicana, Tex., to Newburgh, N.Y.— 
who see no need to work when they can eat 
without working. Lazy people are not fools. 

So before you start berating the man who 
threw away the hoe, ask yourself a question. 
Who is the more intelligent? The man, like 
yourself, who works hard, pays taxes and lets 
the politicians pass around the bounty? Or 
the man with emptiness in his face who sits 
back and enjoys the bounty in his rocking 
chair? 
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FREE FEDERAL Foop—LoOcaL OFFICIALS Say 
EXPANSION OF PROGRAM Boosts DEMAND, 
ABUSES—FARMERS REPORT FIELD HANDS 
Quit; “NEEDY” RECIPIENTS ToP RECESSION 
LEVELS—KENNEDY MULE, GOOBER GREASE 


(By Donald A. Moffitt) 


CorsICcCANA, TEx.—Once a month, on a 
Tuesday morning, the normally quiet streets 
of this small cotton-country town begin to 
fill with slow-moving traffic. By 9 a.m. the 
streets downtown are choked with honking 
cars, parking spaces are scarce, and sidewalks 
are crowded with hurrying pedestrians. 

The scene calls to mind a typical “Dollar 
Day” sale in a rural community, but these 
folks aren’t scrambling for retail bargains. 
Instead the attraction is something no Corsi- 
cana merchant can afford to offer—free food. 

Ever since local Navarro County officials 
decided to jump on Uncle Sam’s expanded 
relief food distribution bandwagon 4 months 
ago, “Groceries Day” has become a major 
event in Corsicana. At last count, 3,367 Na- 
varro County residents—about 10 percent of 
the population—were collecting free vittles, 
including such provisions as “Mr. Kennedy’s 
mule” (canned pork and gravy) and “goober 
grease” (peanut butter). 

A FANCIER MENU 

The rapid spurt in the number of persons 
receiving free Federal food has been by no 
means limited to Navarro County. Since the 
Kennedy administration last March ex- 
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panded the giveaway program by adding 
fancier fare such as chopped meats, beans, 
eggs, oatmeal, powdered milk and peanut 
butter to the basic list of flour, cornmeal, 
rice, lard, and butter, the food dole has been 
steadily expanding in size throughout the 
Nation. A good part of this monthly menu 
of relief food comes from Uncle Sam’s own 
huge surplus stockpiles, but increasingly the 
Government has been purchasing supplies in 
the open market to make the offerings more 
attractive. 

By mid-1961, some 6.2 million Americans, 
officially classed as needy, were receiving 
free Federal commodities. This compares 
with 4.1 million on the rolls in the recession 
month of January and is almost double the 
3.38 million who were on the free list in June 
1960. These figures do not include the 1.5 
million persons in hospitals, asylums and 
other welfare institutions who also receive 
free Federal foodstuffs, nor the 15.5 million 
schoolchildren who pick up free Federal 
lunches. 

Because each person on the free food list 
is getting larger handouts under the Ken- 
nedy administration, the cost of providing 
the food is rising much more sharply than 
the number of recipients. In the first half of 
this year, the Federal Government spent 
$110.2 million on the program, almost quad- 
ruple the $29.2 million figure for the first 
half of 1960. The big jump brought total 
spending for the fiscal year ended June 30 
to $139 million, the largest total in the pro- 
gram’s 25-year history. This is exclusive of 
the local food distribution and storage costs, 
which must be met by the individual com- 
munities with some State aid. 

And the spending splurge shows no signs 
of abating despite the general improvement 
in the Nation’s economy since the first of 
the year. Officials of the Agriculture De- 
partment say they “see no reason to believe” 
that free food distribution in the current 
fiscal year will drop from the record levels 
of fiscal 1961. 


LOCAL IRRITATION GROWS 


But here and there around the country 
there are signs of local resistance to the rapid 
rise in the number of food claimants. Groc- 
ers complain of the difficulties of competing 
with Uncle Sam’s free handouts. Farmers 
charge able-bodied free food recipients are 
now turning down jobs as field hands. And 
city and county government officials are 
irked at the warehousing costs and added 
manpower needed to run their growing su- 
permarket operation. 

“This beef-and-gravy deal has been noth- 
ing but a headache since it started,” growls 
one Navarro County official. 

Here is Corsicana, in fact, the brakes are 
being applied hard. A few days ago the 
county commissioners ruled that a person 
will no longer be able to obtain free food 
unless he can provide a physician’s certificate 
saying he is unable to work. 

“We're not trying to be another Newburgh, 
we're just trying to solve a local problem,” 
says Kenneth A. Douglas, young county judge 
and chairman of the commissioners’ court— 
the county’s chief administrative agency. 
(Newburgh, N.Y., attracted wide attention 
recently by putting tight restrictions on its 
welfare program in an effort to curb costs; a 
State court last week held most of these re- 
strictions were illegal.) Mr. Douglas says 
the county is attempting to reduce future 
food distributions to about 1,000 persons a 
month, less than a third of this month’s 
total of eligibles. So far, at least, Federal 
officials have not protested. 

The Corsicana crackdown comes largely in 
response to complaints from farmers that 
since the food distributions began, help in 
the cotton fields has become hard to find. 
“My rows are almost deserted on the days 
of the handout,” grumbles D. H. (Blackie) 
Allen, a local farmer. “I had 24 hands in the 
fields the day before the last handout,” he 
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recalls. “On ‘Groceries Day,’ the number 
dropped to three, and for the next 3 days 
the most I could get at any one time was 
nine.” 


GRASS IN THE COTTON FIELDS 


“This is one year people ain’t going to 
get the grass hoed out of their cotton, be- 
cause we ain’t going to do it,” L. G. Avery, a 
farm laborer, bluntly informs a visitor who 
found him whiling away his day in a rock- 
ing chair on the porch of his house. 

Henry Slate, a Corsicana grocer, says sales 
of staple foods in his store have fallen 
between 10 percent and 15 percent since 
the county joined the Federal program 4 
months ago. But, he says, business has in- 
creased sharply in cigarettes, soft drinks, 
cake mixes and candy now that many of his 
customers don’t have to spend their money 
for basic groceries. And on days when free 
food is being distributed, the store does a 
booming business in selling burlap “‘croaker 
sacks” and cardboard boxes to welfare bene- 
ficiaries so they can haul their food quotas 
home. 

Despite the occasional cutbacks, in most 
areas the food lists are growing larger. In 
Illinois, for example, the number of recip- 
ients increased from 63,037 in January to 
89,282 in June; in Indiana, from 170,871, to 
118,156; and in New York, from 61,768 to 
231,061. The most spectacular increase has 
been in North Carolina. Only 58 citizens 
of that State got Federal free food in June 
1960, when the program began there; by 
January this year, the number had risen 
only to 1,055. In June, the count was 147,- 
269. 

Though local conditions vary, the adminis- 
tration’s expanded food package is the prin- 
cipal reason for the overall increase in the 
number of free food recipients, most wel- 
fare administrators agree. Local govern- 
ments, which hesitated to pay for warehous- 
ing and distribution of such staples as flour, 
rice and lard, are willing to put up some of 
their own money now that meats and other 
tastier items are available to local voters. 

“The more desirable the food, the more 
people are likely to try to get it,” says Alan 
Kemper, director of the Georgia Department 
of Public Welfare. 


GEORGIA FREE LIST GROWS 


Only 40,031 Georgians got free Federal food 
in January. By June, the number had risen 
to 154,429. The number of counties taking 
part in the food distributions rose from 18 
to 52. 

“Heretofore, many laborers have been buy- 
ing their groceries on credit,” says H. D. 
Hatchett, director of food distribution for 
the State, “but since they saw the publicity 
about the improved food, they decided to get 
in on the program.” 

Other reasons besides the new food items 
play a part in the increases, of course. In 
Oregon, for example, legislation this year 
provided for State financing of 70 percent of 
the counties’ costs of distributing the Fed- 
eral commodities; that’s the main reason 
the number of food recipients in the State 
rose from zero in January to 7,435 in June. 

By fall, around 20 of Oregon’s 36 counties 
are expected to offer the commodities, com- 
pared to only 5 now, Andrew A. Juras, 
director of the State welfare department, 
says. Frank M. Craft, Florida’s welfare di- 
rector, says the flood of Cuban refugees into 
the State had just as much effect as the 
addition of tastier fare in the State’s decision 
to join the free focd program. Nearly 10,000 
Florida residents got free food in June. 


CRACKDOWN IN MISSISSIPPI 


One of the minority of States that has reg- 
istered a drop in the number of welfare 
recipients during the new program is Mis- 
sissippi. The big reason, an official reports, 
is that State workers carefully interview all 
applicants and then check to verify their 
applications. Moreover, each application is 
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reviewed once every month or 6 weeks, this 
Official says. 

Only a few places, however, check applica- 
tions as carefully as Mississippi. Most com- 
plain of lack of funds to do the job, and 
depend on catching a few violators through 
occasional checkups to scare would-be of- 
fenders from the welfare rolls. 

Fulton County, Ga., where Atlanta is 
located, recently hired a team of retired city 
detectives to ferret out ineligibles among the 
15,000 families on its welfare list. The 
detectives took a random sample of 650, of 
whom 29, or about 444 percent, were found 
ineligible. Some 500 were found to be eligi- 
ble, since 10 percent of the food recipients 
Carlyle Fraser, chairman of the county 
commission, figures that many more obvi- 
ously didn’t consider themselves fully eligi- 
ble, since 10 percent of the food recipients 
voluntarily stopped drawing commodities 
after the checkup began. 

Jefferson County, Tex., encountered a 
similar experience. Youthful, curly-haired 
James M. Farris, an assistant district attor- 
ney, began to wonder this spring why the 
foodline across the street from the Jeffer- 
son County Courthouse kept getting longer 
and longer. 

“About a month ago,” Mr. Farris reiates, 
“T saw some folks pile four big boxes of 
food into an air-conditioned, 1958 Cadillac, 
and boy, that really burned me up.” 

WAR ON CHEATERS 

Mr. Farris told the county judge of the 
incident, and the judge, who also had sus- 
picions about many of the welfare recipients, 
ordered steps taken to bar the undeserving. 
Applicants were required to swear to the 
truth of their applications—thus making 
cheaters subject to prosecution for a felony 
offense, false swearing. Welfare investiga- 
tors made a few spot checks of commodity 
recipients, turning up these cases: 

A 43-year-old former beer truck loader who 
got 873 pounds of free commodities this year. 
Owner of two automobiles, he was collect- 
ing a $28 weekly unemployment compensa- 
tion check while his wife was earning up to 
$50 a week working in a cafeteria. 

A fully employed gravedigger who ob- 
tained Government food for 10 months by 
claiming he was out of work. 

A man who picked up rations for four per- 
sons each month, presumably himself, his 
wife, and their two children. An investiga- 
tor found only the man and his girl friend 
at home; the wife and two children lived in 
another State. 

A bachelor who got commodities for his 
nonexistent wife and three nonexistent 
children. 

The number on Jefferson County’s welfare 
rolls dropped sharply from 8,800 in May to 
5,500 in July, and officials credit the de- 
crease to the publicity given to catching vio- 
lators. 

In Louisiana, where the State welfare de- 
partment handles the chore of “certifying” 
applicants for welfare aid, the department 
ran out of funds to pay staff members to 
handle the task after the food giveaway pro- 
gram was expanded. Though $125,000 was 
budgeted for this purpose in fiscal 1961, the 
department had to beg $35,000 more from the 
State’s treasury to carry through until July 
1. A like total, $160,000, is reserved for cer~ 
tification in fiscal 1962, “but that won’t be 
enough,” says a welfare official. 

“We feel like we’re sitting on a keg of 
dynamite,” says another Louisiana welfare 
man. “We don’t have any control over this 
program.” 

One Louisiana official notes that some 
200,000 people are getting Federal free food 
in the State now, compared to only 90,000 a 
year ago. The commodities are rolling into 
the State at a three-carloads-a-day clip, and 
officials reckon even more parishes (counties) 
would take part in the distribution if there 
were any more warehouse space. 
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RESIDUAL OIL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. KEITH] 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable discussion recently in 
this Chamber and in committee hearings 
on the subject of residual oil, a fuel used 
by large industries and utilities, partic- 
ularly along the east coast. 

Residual oil is a byproduct of the re- 
fining process. Our domestic oil indus- 
try has produced less and less of this 
fuel as it has perfected the refining pro- 
cess—the ultimate goal of our industries 
would be to reach such an efficient point 
that no residual oil at all would be pro- 
duced nationally. 

When the President on March 10, 1959, 
declared a program of petroleum import 
regulation, residual oil was among the 
many secondary products and byproducts 
listed for regulation. Upon initiation of 
the program two criteria were set forth 
for the inclusion of these petroleum 
items on the national security list—in- 
surance of a stable, healthy industry 
and the prevention of severe industrial 
dislocations. As you can see, residual 
oil, a byproduct of the refining process, 
does not meet either of these standards. 
It contributes little to insuring a stable, 
healthy industry, and certainly could not 
influence industrial dislocation. The 
domestic oil industry has never been 
able, nor has it wanted, to satisfy the de- 
mand in our country. 

How then was residual oil included 
among these items? It has been sug- 
gested, and I believe there is factual evi- 
dence to the effect, that it was added by 
the executive department as an after- 
thought. The Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization is currently conducting an 
investigation as to whether residual oil 
does—as a matter of fact—belong on the 
list of regulated petroleum items. 

Aware that the oil industry, the utili- 
ties, and large industries of the east 
coast and the general public serviced by 
these companies were suffering from an 
oppressive increase in fuel cost, on 
February 20 of this year I requested 
OCDM to conduct this investigation. 
Since that time several other petitions 
have been filed. 

I hope my remarks today will reassure 
those who favor quotas that much good, 
and little, if any, hardship, will result 
from the hoped-for removal of residual 
oil import quotas. 

Only a small percent—1'% percent— 
of our Nation’s coal production is in com- 
petition each year with residual oil. The 
arbitrary and artificial increases in the 
cost of residual oil, as a result of these 
quotas, costs the consumers millions of 
dollars each year. If the quotas were 
lifted, the American consumer could 
purchase all the coal displaced by oil, 
throw it way, and still save between $7 
and $36 million a year. If the restric- 
tions do not serve our Nation’s secur- 
ity, then it is unthinkable that our 
consumers continue to bear the burden 
of this added cost—more than $85,000 
a@ day. 

It is claimed that in time of crisis, the 
Nation will have te depend upon domes- 
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tic supplies of fuel to meet emergency 
needs, just as it always has—that our 
ability to survive should not be deter- 
mined by an outside power—that we 
could become, in effect, a captive nation. 

The fact is that substantial quantities 
of fuels were imported into the United 
States during World War II. Further- 
more, in the context of modern warfare, 
national security is dependent upon the 
security of the free world. A United 
States shut off from foreign supplies im- 
plies defeat. While Russian submarines 
are superior and exist in larger quan- 
tities compared with those possessed by 
Germany prior to the last war, our de- 
fenses against submarines have at least 
kept pace. Furthermore, it is incon- 
ceivable that the potential vulnerability 
of our sealanes would be any greater 
than the vulnerability of our domestic 
fixed target transportation network. A 
total modern war, should it be fought 
over an extended period of time, would 
require a flexible transportation system 
throughout the free world. Water 
transportation is a part of this flexibility. 
In both World Wars I and II, the United 
States was invulnerable to direct at- 
tack. This is no longer the case. It 
is for this reason that residual oil im- 
port controls damage the cohesiveness 
of the free world and should be lifted. 
For this reason alone, import controls, 
rather than providing national security, 
are in fact a threat to our Nation’s 
security. 

Further important threats to national 
security from residual oil import restric- 
tions can be found. Import quotas al- 
ways result in higher prices. In fact, 
this is the very purpose of any restrictive 
foreign trade program. Numerous stud- 
ies have shown that in this sense the 
import program has been effective, but 
this very price increase adds further to 
the inflation that is plaguing our econ- 
omy. It is, in itself, a threat to national 
security. Our defense dollar shrinks; 
our foreign trade balance will be smaller 
and therefore will buy less foreign eco- 
nomic as well as military aid—so urgent- 
ly required for the defense of the free 
world. 

We must not forget that we have left 
the 19th century. Modern wars are not 
fought by isolated opponents. 

This would be to ignore the success of 
our great alliances and our role as a 
world power. Weare no longer a nation 
separated from the world by great bodies 
of water. But rather, the greatness of 
this country is firmly based upon our in- 
ternational commitments and obliga- 
tions with all the benefits and obliga- 
tions that grow from them. Any 
unnecessarily restrictive acts in our in- 
ternational trade policies can only 
detract from the strength of our own 
position for which we have consistently 
worked over the past decades. 

In view of the vast natural fuel re- 
sources of all types available in this 
country, it is ridiculous to think that 
because we import residual oil from 
Venezuela we could become a “captive 
nation.” Moreover, this country’s eco- 
nomic strength does not only depend on 
fuel resources but upon the degree of 
efficiency and flexibility of its entire eco- 
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nomic system. Our strength depends 
upon the strength of the free world. 
This is the true meaning of national se- 
curity. If we are afraid of Soviet sub- 
marines cutting our supply lines, the an- 
swer should not be to retreat to our own 
shores, but rather to make sure that 
these supply lines will remain open. 

Another argument of opponents is that 
we face the danger that the entire east 
coast coal market will be lost com- 
pletely to foreign residual oil. The fact 
is that there are today only limited areas 
and limited industries in which residual 
oil, not to speak of imported residual oil, 
is competitive with bituminous coal. 
Only some large electric utilities with 
duplicate burning facilities are within 
this competitive market. According to 
the best available information, an ab- 
solute maximum of six million tons of 
coal is involved. Based upon past re- 
search by the Bureau of Mines, the re- 
lation between residual oil consumption 
and price is very small. From this past 
research, one can estimate that a drop of 
say 22% percent in residual oil prices 
would result in a coal displacement of 
2.1 million tons. This drop would pro- 
vide a saving to the Nation’s economy. 
The fact that coal consumption in the 
electric energy industry has grown 
rapidly even within the so-called com- 
petitive area, testifies to the vigor of the 
particular coal market. There is no 
indication that coal is losing out to 
residual oil. 

It has been said that coal production 
would not expand to meet emergency 
needs of the Nation. 

It is extremely unlikely in the first 
place, that coal production would be re- 
quired to expand significantly in any fu- 
ture emergency—certainly not in a total 
nuclear war in which no time would be 
available to build up the United States 
industrial capacity; certainly not in a 
brush-fire war where ample Venezuelan 
residual oils would remain available to 
us, and certainly not in a period of cold 
war. But even if we were pushed back 
to our own shores without any attack 
on our inland installations—an utterly 
ridiculous assumption—our coal indus- 
try, our oil industry, and our gas indus- 
try could expand significantly if, as the 
coal industry wants us to believe, World 
War II is an example. From 1939 to 
1940, coal alone expanded by almost 17 
percent, from 1940 to 1941, it expanded 
almost 12 percent, and from 1941 to 
1942, it expanded by more than 13 per- 
cent. I believe that with today’s in- 
creased productivity and less than full 
capacity operation, such increases would 
again be feasible, and would be adequate 
to supply any additional demands. 

It has been implied or alleged that 
in 4 major labor markets in Virgina, 
there are 17,750 unemployed miners be- 
cause of the influx of residual oil. Un- 
employment of coal miners is not due 
to imports of residual oil but rather to 
vast improvement in production and to 
market losses in home heating to the 
other fuels, particularly gas. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in the only market in which 
there has been any significant competi- 
tion between residual oil and bituminous 
coal—that is the electric utility market— 
coal consumption has consistently in- 
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creased over the last decade. It appears 
that what some of the coal companies 
want, therefore, is further acceleration 
of this expansion by Government ac- 
tion—at the expense of the entire resid- 
ual oil-burning industry along the east 
coast. 

It appears that the quota program has 
weakened, not strengthened, our na- 
tional security due to the resultant 
higher defense costs and to its adverse 
effects on international relations as well 
as through its damage to the national 
economy. Removal of controls under 
peacetime conditions would benefit our 
cold war effort as well as stimulate eco- 
nomic efficiency and flexibility by restor- 
ing healthy competition. Under all ra- 
tionally conceived war or emergency 
conditions, foreign sources of residual oil 
can be maintained and the supply, if 
need be, can be expanded if we make 
sure that in time of peace, we maintain 
friendly trade relations. 

Furthermore, the development of fuel 
sources throughout the free world in 
peace gives us a dispersal and flexibility 
of supply in time of war. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am fully aware of the 
adverse effect of unrestrained and indis- 
criminate import policies upon our econ- 
omy. I have witnessed repeated injury 
to New England industries such as shoes, 
textiles, nails, and binder twine. But I 
sincerely believe that unreasonable re- 
strictions on the importation of residual 
oil have unduly increased production 
costs. Thus further hampering some 
New England industries from sharing in 
the benefits of sound economic growth. 
In the interest of such growth and par- 
ticularly national security I urge imme- 
diate removal of import quotas on resid- 
ual fuel oil. 

Therefore, I hope that my colleagues 
in the Congress will convey to the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization their 
support for the removal of these quotas. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEITH. I yield to my colleague 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and to in- 
clude a table. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, first, I would like to compliment 
the gentleman from Massachusetts for 
bringing this matter to the floor of the 
House today. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to protest the con- 
tinuance of the unfair discrimination 
being perpetuated against millions of 
consumers of residual fuel oil by the 
Federal Government. It is high time 
import restrictions on residual fuel oil 
be abolished and that we return to the 
path of a free economy. 

Prices for residual fuel oil have risen 
successively each winter in New England 
and the added cost to the householder 
and the manufacturer of goods must be 
reckoned in the millions of dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, I have with me at this 
time a table which reflects the results 
of public bidding in 15 Greater Boston 
public agencies which reflects the re- 
sults of the restrictions on the importa- 
tion of residual oil. I insert the table at 
this point in my remarks: 


TaBLE I.—Results of public bidding—15 Greater Boston public agencies 








Amount per barrel under | Difference, | Posted tank Total in- 
Quantity Time posted tank car 1960 versus | car increase, | crease since 
Agency in of 1961, per 1959 and import 
barrels bid barrel 1960, per 
1961 barrel per barrel 
SD A IN ontins whsb ne ceepapnalssheibinmnmiphncsnagesak songeene 20,000 | Apr. 15 —$0. 09 $0. 24 $0. 25 $0. 49 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
ee | ESET SEES ep es ee oe Sn PRE 42,000 | Apr —.21 - 081 ~25 -331 
I PA eleinch a ane bo aeiaenteiupe anager engineteens 71, 400 |_..do----. —. 2704 - 1296 25 ~ 3796 
ET I Se ae pi nininagnwcntionemenguahoodtcne su neinewds nets 50,000 |...do----. —. 05 -19 25 44 
beetronoliten Btate reenltelce. 35630. kn neds... BILGE 43,000 |_..do----. —.151 219 25 - 469 
Chestnut Hill pumping station, Brookline ---.................-.-.------ 33,000 |...do----. - - 1396 225 - 3896 
i Re LL a eee 11,000 |.-.do----. —. 2704 - 1396 - 25 - 3896 
PORES, TRUE i ccs ous oud canecacdsindbocececdntinmnammeni 45,000 |...do----. —. 266 - 223 - 25 473 
Bente Tenceets Oomege, OSC. «avin cnn ddeinntinwackdins dn agen niin shboniey 4,000 |...do--.-. —.25 - 241 - 25 - 491 
City of Boston: 
ST at ME asa. sacocconcudeonapacndeaseme oo Mitaaneeees 100,000 | Mar. —.15 - 335 25 - 585 
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Mr. Speaker, in my part of the country 
imported residual oil is the only cheap 
suitable fuel available. Under mandatory 
import controls we are being made liter- 
ally to pay through the nose. Asa result 
of this control policy, we are subjected to 
periods of stringent supply during the 
coldest weather in the winter months 
which works to produce undue hardship 
and misery for many. Domestic sources 
of fuel oil do not have the capability to 
meet the sudden increases in demand oc- 
curring when subnormal temperatures 
take over in the East. 

The domestic oil industry during the 
critical heating season, reportedly, re- 
stricts refinery runs since the demand 
for the more profitable high quality re- 
finery products drops off during winter 
months. This lessens the availability of 
supply of domestic residual fuel oil. This 
oil is considered an undesired product 
by most domestic refiners. In conse- 
quence, the amount of residual fuel oil 
produced per barrel of crude oil con- 
sumed by refineries has been drastically 
reduced in recent years. 

Each time the import quotas are ad- 
justed, new importers come into the 


picture. This decreases the quotas for 
those already so favored by the Gov- 
ernment. These circumstances are up- 
setting to purchasers and distributors 
alike who may be unable to secure the 
amounts of oil they need from their ac- 
customed suppliers. It necessitates 
shifting purchasing habits which are 
both time consuming and wasteful. On 
critical occasions such disturbances can 
imperil both the health and safety of 
consumers. 

In New England when we need it most, 
residual fuel oil is least available. This 
need not be the case again. Oversea 
suppliers, particularly Venezuela who 
supplies 95 percent of east coast residual 
oil imports is anxious to sell more of 
her residual fuel oil in this country since 
the qualities of the crude oil produced 
there are such that in refinery processing 
large amounts of residual oil are pro- 
duced. The market supply lines for 
Venezuelan residual oil are well estab- 
lished and readily can be expanded with 
both profit to Venezuela and to millions 
of American consumers. 

On March 10, 1959, President Eisen- 
hower issued a proclamation restricting 





imports of crude oil. Its basis: a finding 
by OCDM that crude oil was being im- 
ported into the country in such quan- 
tities as to threaten to impair national 
security by discouraging domestic oil 
production, exploration, and develop- 
ment. The 1959 Eisenhower proclama- 
tion also restricted the importing of 
residual oil. 

In 1946, crude oil run through Ameri- 
can refineries yielded 25 percent residual 
fuel. This yield dropped to approxi- 
mately 11 percent by 1960. The trend 
continues downward and, since residual 
fuel oil to the refiner is like sawdust to 
the carpenter, the ultimate goal is to 
produce as little as possible. Through 
technological advances, some refineries 
using high grade American crude sep- 
arate it into its more usable components 
and produce no residual oil at all. 

Since less, not more, residual oil is the 
American producer’s goal, restrictions 
on residual oil imports understandably 
have provided no incentive whatsoever 
for the exploring and producing of crude 
oil in this country. 

Although the restrictions of residual 
oil imports, for fuel use, have not spurred 
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exploration, they have indeed been 
responsible for some astonishing devel- 
opments. 

Costs per barrel to the user have in- 
creased alarmingly all along the eastern 
seaboard. 

Higher fuel costs and higher utility 
charges resulting from this increased 
cost added $21 million to the heating and 
electricity bills in the New England area 
alone last year. 

American manufacturing concerns are 
losing out to their competition as a re- 
sult of increased fuel costs. One Maine 
paper manufacturer pays 30 percent 
more for fuel—a major cost of making 
paper—than his Canadian competitor 
across the border. 

American ships, drawing from the 
same dockside spigot, pay as much as 63 
cents per barrel more for their fuel than 
do foreign vessels who receive bonded 
oil—not subject to import restrictions. 

The Government has forced restraint 
of trade. With the Government pro- 
hibiting the conduct of business in free 
enterprise normalcy, users have been 
married to present suppliers. Users do 
not dare shop around, and regulations 
make it all but impossible for new sup- 
pliers to get into the business. 

As expected in a controlled economy, 
quota restrictions have resulted in black 
marketing, tie-in sales, and complete 
freezeout of the small operator. 

Ownership of right-to-buy coupons has 
become as much to be desired as owner- 
ship of the residual oil their possession 
permits. Some middlemen make as 
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Since the New England States consume 
at least half of the Nation’s total con- 
sumption of residual fuel oil and most 
of the region’s consumers of such oil do 
not have the large storage facilities or 
the burning equipment to use coal, these 
import restrictions are particularly oner- 
ous and discriminatory. 

In periods of peak consumption, the 
policy of import control acts to give near 
monopoly control to a segment of Ameri- 
can industry over a consumer supply item 
of prime essentiality. This is un-Ameri- 
can in its implications and the controls 
should be abolished immediately. 

One of the most immediate results of 
restricting supply and reducing competi- 
tion has been to provide an upward 
thrust to prices. This is a consequence 
we can ill afford in New England in these 
inflationary times. 

Import control is forcing us to con- 
sume domestic oil at higher cost through 
substitution by decree for consumption 
of lower cost foreign residual oil. It just 
does not make sense to me. 

I believe it highly appropriate in con- 
cluding my remarks against this imposi- 
tion to quote from Adam Smith, who 
said in 1776 in his great treatise “The 
Wealth of Nations’”’: 

It is the maxim of every prudent master 
of a family, never to attempt to make at 
home what it will cost him more to make 
than to buy. What is prudence in the con- 
duct of every private family can scarce be 
folly in that of a great kingdom. 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks, and to 
include a table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in opposition to the im- 
position of quotas on residual oil which 
have so severely affected the economy 
of New England. 

The Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization is now considering efforts of 
the New England States to remove these 
quotas and I strongly urge favorable 
action. 

To illustrate the hardship suffered by 
our area I point to one specific instance. 
The Boston City Hospital recently bid 
for 100,000 barrels of residual oil. The 
price increase resulting from the im- 
position of quotas was 58 cents a barrel, 
resulting in increased costs to the hos- 
pital on this one item of $58,000. Sim- 
ilar increased costs to other New Eng- 
land users occurred in thousands and 
thousands of cases. Sales last year 
amounted to 71 million barrels at an 
average increased cost of 33 cents per 
barrel for a loss to New England of $23 
million. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I insert as 
part of my remarks a table which will 
support these figures, and also the fig- 
ures which were put into the REcorp by 
my distinguished friend from Massa- 





much as 30 cents a barrel, simply be- Mr. KEITH. Iam glad to yield to my Chusetts [Mr. Burke], who spoke imme- 
cause they own the coupons—and with- colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. diately before me. 
out touching a drop of oil. CurrTIs]. (The table referred to follows:) 
TaBLeE I.— Results of public bidding—15 Greater Boston public agencies 
Amount per barrel under Difference, | Posted tank Total in- 
Quantity Time posted tank car 1960 versus | car increase, | crease since 
Agency in of 1961, per 1959 and import 
barrels bid barrel 1960, per restrictions, 
1960 1961 barrel per barrel 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
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County of Middlesex (House of Correction (East Cambridge)).____..______ 30,000 | Mar. 22 —, 492 —.19 302 25 . 552 
Middlesex Sanatorium, Waltham..................-...-...-.-..-...... 30,000 | Mar. — —, 492 —,12 372 - 25 = 


Weighted average increase_............--..-------.- 





Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the quotas on residual oil are 
one phase of the Government policy re- 
stricting the imports of fuel oil in order 
to preserve a healthy domestic petro- 
leum industry. This reason, however, 
has little application to residual oil, only 
negligible amounts of which are pro- 
duced by our domestic industry. But 
residual fuel oil competes with soft coal, 
and it is well known that the pressure 
for reduced imports for residual oil 
comes from the soft coal industry. 

New England States, being at the end 
of the line, suffer from high domestic 
transportation costs. Residual oil im- 


ported by sea from Venezuela is cheap 
and advantageous for New England, ex- 
cept when artificially high prices are 
forced upon us by the long arm of Gov- 
ernment when it imposes quota restric- 
tions on these imports. Residual oil is 
well suited for electric power and indus- 
trial use, and for hotels and apartment 
houses. Most of the imported residual 
oil is used in our east coast region. 

There is only one fair price for resid- 
ual oil in New England—the price at 
which it can be shipped in here in a free 
and competitive market without import 
restraints. 


Mr. Speaker, I should also like to in- 
clude in these remarks several editorials 
from Boston papers on this subject, 
which I shall list: 

An editorial from the Boston Herald 
of July 31, 1960, entitled “(Coal Tax for 
New England.” 

An editorial from the same paper of 
August 10, 1959, entitled “New England 
Oil Mystery.” 

An editorial from the same paper of 
August 29, 1960, entitled “They Plead 
for Half Our Rights.” 

An editorial from the same paper of 
November 23, 1960, entitled “Again They 
Cut Our Oil.” 
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Lastly, an editorial from the same 
paper of August 9, 1961, entitled “Coal 
Industry Logic, if Any.” 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that those editorials be inserted at this 
point in my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

(The editorials referred to follow: ) 


{From the Boston Sunday Herald, July 
31, 1960] 


CoaL Tax FoR NEw ENGLAND 


New England has been handed a kind 
of tax bill for the assistance of the soft 
coal industry. This “tax” is now at the rate 
of over $20 million a year. It is collected 
through a contrived increase in the price of 
residual oil. Its purpose is to force New 
England utilities, industries, and office and 
apartment buildings to shift from residual 
oil to soft coal. 

The Government is a party to this outrage. 
The import quotas on petroleum products, 
ostensibly set to maintain a healthy petro- 
leum industry in the United States, have been 
extended to residual oil, which matters lit- 
tle or nothing to the domestic oil producers, 
but a great deal to the coal producers. 

New England relies heavily on residual oil 
imports, chiefly from Venezuela. Recently 
the Government sharply cut the import al- 
lowance and at the same time reduced the 
quota period from 6 months to 3 months. 
This latter means that dealers cannot stock 
up on oil for winter consumption during the 
slack period for tankers, and must pay higher 
charter rates in the fall. 

Of course the price of residual oil shot up. 
The military installations here, which are 
now paying $2.32 a barrel for residual, must 
pay $2.6968 beginning October 1, under a 
new contract with the Military Petroleum 
Supply Agency. This is a measure of the 
price increase, around 16 percent. 

This will bring an increase in electric rates 
by those utilities which, like Edison, are 
permitted to increase rates to meet higher 
fuel costs. It will tend to raise rents for 
apartment houses and office buildings. In- 
dustries will have to pay more. And we may 
expect soft coal prices to go up, as they 
always do when residual prices rise. 

Senator SALTONSTALL and representatives 
of Massachusetts oil dealers and industries, 
recently met with officials of the Interior De- 
partment and the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization to urge an increase in the quota. 
They got only a promise that the fairness of 
the price would be studied. 

Actually there is only one fair price for 
residual oil in New England—the price that 
it can be shipped in here for in a free and 
competitive market without import re- 
straints. This is not the price today. 

Why is coal able to impose this “tax” on 
New England? 

Because coal industries flooded Govern- 
ment officials with their demands, and the 
oil industry and the consumers did not pro- 
test. A writer in the trade magazine Petro- 
leum Week quotes one Official : 

“I was against this proposal (to reduce the 
quota), and hoped we would be flooded with 
protests, so that we could show good reasons 
for dropping it. 

“But what happened? We received 400 
comments, of which only 7 were from the oil 
industry. 

“All the rest came from coal and its organ- 
ized supporters: labor unions, banks in the 
coal areas, coal-carrying railroads, coal equip- 
ment manufacturers, and so forth, all strong- 
ly backing the proposal. 

“So we had no alternative but to go ahead 
with the proposal.” 
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In Government, it appears, the nonsqueak- 
ing wheel does not get the (residual) grease. 

This interference in the operation of a 
free economy is something we usually think 
of as more a Democratic policy than Repub- 
lican. And sure enough, the Democratic 
platform contains a recommendation for a 
national fuels policy, which would be a 
way to force coal on New England by per- 
manently restricting residual oil. The 
Republican platform is somewhat less spe- 
cific on this, but still sanctions economic 
intervention. 

New England is already “taxed” $118 mil- 
lion a year because of import restrictions 
on crude oil. Here is another $20 million 
“tax,” even more indefensible. 

How long must we pay to help support the 
domestic oil industry and the coal industry? 





[From the Boston Herald Aug. 10, 1959] 
NEw ENGLAND O1l MYSTERY 


The Government’s restrictions on residual 
oil imports is becoming more and more 
mystifying. 

Residual oil is a heavy petroleum prod- 
uct left after other products are removed. 
It is well suited for electric power and in- 
dustrial use and for hotels and apartment 
houses. New England especially welcomes 
it, because it comes cheaply from Venezuela. 
Yet we are now denied full access to it be- 
cause of Government import restrictions 
placed on it in the name of defense. 

Our national security makes it necessary, 
President Eisenhower said, “that we reserve, 
to the greatest extent possible, a vigorous 
healthy petroleum industry in the United 
States.” 

But the petroleum industry can be very 
healthy without the market for residual oil. 
Its production is falling off rapidly as more 
of the crude oil is turned into more valuable 
products. New England could have its resid- 
ual oil imports without loss of security. In 
case of war residual oil could be brought 
from Venezuela by tanker more quickly than 
from domestic gulf sources. 

But here’s the curious feature of the 
thing. The other day we got a letter, which 
we published, from the National Coal Policy 
Conference saying that “The Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization and the President 
felt, after a thorough inquiry, that imports 
of petroleum, including residual oil, were 
threatening national security by weakening 
the domestic coal and petroleum industries.” 

Note here the reference to the domestic 
coal industry. 

The inquiry into other petroleum imports 
was no doubt thorough, but the restrictions 
on residual oil were very hastily drawn, 
without consultation with anyone in the 
marketing end of the residual business. And 
there was no study whatever of coal in con- 
nection with the restrictions, and, indeed, no 
mention of coal anywhere in the stated ob- 
jectives of the mandatory import program. 

What we would like to know is how the 
coal people are so sure that the residual 
curbs were invoked to save the coal indus- 
try. Is it possible that the coal interests 
worked behind the scenes on this matter to 
put over a coup on their rival for the New 
England fuel market, residual oil? And then, 
when success crowned their efforts, assumed 
that coal must have been included in the 
national security findings? 

What concerns New England is whether 
we are being cut off from our full supply of 
residual oil through some casual response to 
a plea from the coal industry, so casual, in 
fact, that no mention was made of coal in 
the proclamation of the President. 

The residual oil restrictions ought to be 
lifted at once, and a full study made of the 
security issue, taking into account the im- 
portance of this oil in the New England 
economy. 
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We can be patriotic, but only when it 
makes some sense. 


{From the Boston Herald, Aug. 29, 1960] 
THEY PiLeap For HaLF Our RIGHTS 


Hat in hand, with solemn deference, as 
if asking for a gracious favor from the sov- 
ereign, the New England delegation in Con- 
gress has gone to the White House to ask 
that we may please have a little more resid- 
ual oil to fuel our plants and buildings. 

There is abundant and cheap oil practi- 
cally waiting offshore to ease the high fuel 
costs of this end-of-the-line and apparently 
expatriated part of the United States. Yet 
the administration is rationing us by im- 
port quotas, not to protect the oil industry 
and its place in the national security, but 
so that West Virginia and Pennsylvania and 
the rest of the soft coal mining areas can 
steal away some of our economic well-being. 

The Department of the Interior recently 
restricted residual imports for the last quar- 
ter of the year to 415,000 barrels a day. 
The coal interests had asked a cut to 400,000 
barrels; the New England council asked 
560,000 barrels. 

Now the New England congressional dele- 
gation of both parties has asked that the 
limit be upped to 480,000 barrels, or a split 
of the difference between the coal people 
and the council. 

What softness is this? 

Why should we beg for 480,000 barrels or 
560,000 barrels or any number of barrels? 
By what equity are we rationed to this or 
that number of barrels? Who has the right 
to dictate to us how we spend our fuel 
dollars? 

Shall we next be told that we must buy 
all our cars in Detroit and all our wine in 
California? 

The united force and power of New Eng- 
land—the council, the chambers of com- 
merce, the Governors, the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of both parties in Congress, the 
legislatures and the massed protest of the 
people—ought to be directed in one mighty 
voice to demand—not the gracious modifi- 
cation of the quota, but the outright re- 
moval of the quota altogether and the 
restoration of the free market that is our 
due. 


{From the Boston Herald, Nov. 23, 1960] 
AGAIN THEY CuT OuR OIL 


The spoon feeding of residual (heavy) oil, 
particularly to New England, continues. 

The Interior Department has decided that 
530,000 barrels a day may be brought into 
this country in the January-March quarter 
next year. This is more than in the present 
quarter, but 130,000 barrels below last Jan- 
uary—March imports, when there was a vol- 
untary limitation. Since March quota re- 
strictions have been compulsory. 

The Department explains that the higher 
level of imports in the first quarter of this 
year was due mainly to irregular import- 
ing practices of a few larger importers, which 
later led to a cut in import levels. It bases 
its new quota on 1957 imports, as modified 
by declining domestic production of residual, 
current and prospective inventory levels, and 
the high level of bonded stocks which could 
be drawn upon on short notice. 

In a word, the Government has carefully 
measured our spoonfuls of oil to conform 
to what they say we are expected to con- 
sume. 

WHAT NONSENSE IS THIS? 


The oil New England consumes is not a 
precise and inelastic amount. [If the price 
is low compared to other competing fuels, 
we shall consume more. If the price is high, 
less. 

The Interior Department’s elaborate cal- 
culations are supposed to result in just the 
right amount of oil to satisfy our needs, 
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That is an illusion. What the Department 
is actually doing is setting a price by an 
artificial limitation on competition in fuels. 
At the price it forces by its quota, the 
amount of oil it allows may well be enough, 
and anyhow it stands ready to allow emer- 
gency withdrawals from bonded supplies. 
No one can say how much lower the price 
would be if imports were free again, or how 
much oil would be consumed at that price. 
We can only know that the price would be 
lower and consumption greater, for it is pre- 
cisely to prevent that that the coal interests 
have supported the import restrictions. 
Already the Department has become so 
snarled in the problem of parceling out the 
import quotas among the oil companies that 
it has had to postpone a plan for a new al- 
location scheduled for January i, and go to 
studying some 100 proposals for changes. 
The attempt to substitute planning for 
a freely competitive operation generally 
meets with impossible difficulties. 
It would be so simple to drop the restric- 
tions altogether, and let supply and demand 
take over again. 





[From the Boston Herald, Aug. 9, 1961] 
Coat INDUSTRY LOGIC, IF ANY 


This is the unkindest cut of all: The coal 
industry gets New England’s supply of cheap 
residual oil cut down so as to promote coal 
sales here, and then expresses surprise that 
we make a fuss about it. 

Seems we ought to like to have our im- 
ports of this cheap fuel restricted. 

President Dunn, of the National Coal As- 
sociation, thinks we should be grateful that 
the coal industry is protecting us from the 
insecurity of relying on shipments from 
Venezuela. 

In his letter to us, printed in an adjoin- 
ing column, he asKs what became of the 
$318.7 million we say the import quotas on 
this oil have cost New England. The answer 
is the coal industry got some. The coal car- 
riers got some. Holders of import quotas 
got some. And the rest went into that 
cavernous maw that always opens when a 
shortage puts an end to competiitve pricing. 

Mr. Dunn says the President (Eisenhower) 
ordered import quotas on residual to protect 
the national security. But Mr. Eisenhower 
spoke only of the security of a healthy pe- 
troleum industry. Residual imports do not 
affect the domestic oil producers, for whom 
residual is a negligible product. If war cut 
off residual to New England, it would also 
cut off exports of coal, which would then be 
available here as an emergency fuel. 

As if to say who’s hurt? Mr. Dunn says 
residual imports to the east coast increased 
from 172.2 million barrels in 1957 to 212.7 
million in 1960. His arithmetic baffles us. 
In 1960 the total of allocations issued under 
the import restrictions was 154,559,292 bar- 
Tels. Licensed imports as of April 1 this 
year were 461,000 barrels a day or the rate 
of 168,265,000 barrels a year. What is Mr. 
Dunn counting as barrels of oil available to 
east C-ast consumers? 

Mr. Dunn’s reference to Soviet oil is equal- 
ly baffling. The Soviet wants to sell crude 
oil, not residual, and that’s another matter. 

The energy Mr. Dunn and his organization 
uses to force a fuel shortage here could so 
much better be used in constructive ways 
to aid the coal industry. 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
my distinguished colleague from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lane]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the restric- 
tions placed on the import of residual 
fuel oil by Presidential proclamation on 
March 10, 1959, do double damage: they 
result in a cost hardship for east coast 
industry and consumers; and they fail in 
forcing users to convert to coal as a 
means of solving unemployment in coal- 
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mining areas. Because it was an ill- 
disguised form of economic blackmail 
from the start, it could not succeed. 

It is better for all concerned to face up 
to the realities and terminate these frus- 
trating restrictions before they do fur- 
ther damage. The reasons advanced by 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion in support of its request for import 
restrictions have collapsed under exam- 
ination. 

These contrived reasons were the 
smokescreen for measures designed to 
improve the competitive position of the 
coal industry. But the problems of this 
industry cannot be solved by turning 
back the clock, and by compelling users 
of other energy fuels to convert to coal 
at a prohibitive cost and inconvenience. 

The plight of the coal industry, and 
the displacement of its employees, is due 
largely to technological change—such as 
the changeover by the railroads from 
coal-burning steam locomotives to die- 
sel-electric locomotives—and the auto- 
mation of the coal-mining industry itself. 

Due to mechanization, the output per 
man-day of 6.77 tons in 1950, has in- 
creased to 13.25 tons per man-day in 
1960. Apart from other factors, the 
doubling of production by each miner, 
is the major reason why a quarter of a 
million men have left the industry. As 
there has been little increase in the use 
of residual oil during that same period, 
it is plain to see that unrestricted im- 
ports of residual are not responsible for 
unemployment among miners. 

The demand which coal has lost since 
1947 would have been lost in any case. 
This loss has no connection with resid- 
ual imports. The coal industry is effi- 
cient, but the high transportation costs 
of moving its products from mine to mar- 
ket is its worst enemy. 

For many areas along the east coast, 
the transportation costs for coal exceed 
by a considerable amount the cost of 
coal at the mine. For instance, one 
large user in New England buys coal at 
the mine for under $5 a ton. Rail and 
shipping costs come to $5.57 a ton for 
delivery to Boston. Then it must be 
unloaded from the collier, stocked out 
into a coalfield and then reloaded onto 
a conveyor belt, put through a crusher, 
loaded into silos by belt, and then put 
through mechanical pulverizers. Total 
transportation costs are so high that the 
consumer bears this extra burden. 

Contrast this with the current price of 
$1.16 a ton for delivering residual oil 
from Cardon, Venezuela, to Boston, and 
you can understand why much of the 
east coast can never go back to coal. 
We sympathize with the predicament of 
the coal mining areas, but the arbitrary 
and unfair restrictions on imports of 
residual, will not help them—or us. 

Those who speak for this industry 
would be on the right track if they con- 
centrated their efforts on research to 
open up new and economic uses for coal; 
in supplying the power generating plants 
of electric utilities within low-cost ship- 
ping distances of the coal mines; and in 
the retraining of displaced coal miners 
in different occupational skills. 

One of the most harmful consequences 
of import restrictions on residual fuel oil 
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is that they have restrained competition 
among suppliers. This has upped the 
costs for consumers and taxpayers. 
Residual oil, a byproduct of the refining 
process, is not a profitable factor in 
domestic production. In fact, some 
domestic refineries produce no residual 
at all. 

Residual is the principal fuel of most 
east coast industries. Apartment houses, 
hospitals, and public buildings depend 
upon it. Industrial power units and 
building heating units have been built 
around this fuel. To force them back 
to coal would be extravagant and waste- 
ful. 

In Boston and New York, manufac- 
turers are paying 30 to 33 cents more a 
barrel for residual than their foreign 
competitors pay outside of the United 
States. The artificial policy of restrict- 
ing imports of residual threatens their 
ability to compete, which is harmful to 
our national interest in a changing 
world. 

By the test of experience, the policy 
of restricting residual fuel oil imports 
has proved to be unsound in concept 
and destructive in practice, to the detri- 
ment of our domestic economy and our 
foreign trade relations. Instead of vic- 
timizing east coast industries and con- 
sumers by an indirect and unsuccessful 
effort to help the coal industry, at their 
expense and inconvenience, the security 
of the Nation would be served by termi- 
nating the current restrictions on the 
import of residual fuel oil at once. 

Mr. KEITH. I thank the gentleman 
very much for his worthwhile contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will my 
colleague from Massachusetts, Congress- 
man KEITH, yield? 

Mr. KEITH. Ishall be happy to yield. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join in the sentiments expressed by my 
colleagues from New England on the ad- 
verse economic impact that residual fuel 
oil import quotas has had in this area. 


BACKGROUND CONSIDERATIONS 


Residual fuel oil is a black, gummy 
substance left over at the end of the 
oil refining process. It is the least valu- 
able of the petroleum products. Our 
domestic oil is comparatively high grade, 
and it is not as well suited to the pro- 
duction of residual fuel oil as is the 
low-gravity, low-cost crude oil found 
abundantly in Venezuela and in the 
Netherlands Antilles in the Caribbean. 

Refining processes in the United States 
are highly developed, and, particularly 
in the Eastern States, it is not econom- 
ically attractive for our refiners to pro- 
duce residual oil when they can produce 
more valuable products. 

The trend toward residual fuel oil pro- 
duction has been declining in the United 
States. Apparently our producers do not 
consider residual fuel oil an economically 
advantageous item under competitive 
conditions. The yield of residual per 
barrel of oil in the United States has 
declined drastically, from 23.8 percent 
per barrel in 1948 to 16.4 percent in 1954 
and down to 9.9 percent in July 1961. 

Domestic production of residual fuel 
oil has declined from 416,757,000 barrels 
in 1954 to 332,147,000 barrels in 1960, a 
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drop of 84,610,000 barrels, or over 20 per- 
cent in just 6 years. 

Demand for residual fuel oil has in- 
creased from 522,317,000 barrels in 1954 
to 560,330,000 barrels in 1960, an increase 
of 38,013,000 barrels or only 7.3 percent. 
Imports increased during the same 
period by 105,021,000 barrels, or a little 
more than the drop in domestic produc- 
tion of residual fuel oil. This drop in do- 
mestic production was mainly voluntary. 

Some coal producers claim that im- 
ported residual fuel oil is taking away 
the markets for coal. However, the loss 
of coal markets has been mainly to 
fuels other than residual oil. Coal’s sal- 
vation lies in better coal technology and 
improved marketing. Its loss is not due 
to residual fuel oil. 

New England States consume at least 
half of the total supply of residual fuel 
oil and most of that region’s consumers 
of such oil do not have the large stor- 
age facilities or the burning equipment 
to use coal. Those consumers are con- 
verted, mainly, to use residual fuel oil 
on a permanent basis. Generally, the 
only establishments with dual facilities 
for either coal or oil are the electric 
utilities, and even they use coal now for 
most of their needs. 

In its publication “United States Oil 
Imports,” page 53, the Petroleum Indus- 
try Research Foundation, Inc., estimated 
in 1958 that if all electric utilities on the 
east coast which had dual firing facili- 
ties and were burning residual fuel oil 
would convert completely to coal it would 
give the coal industry only about 3 mil- 
lion tons of additional coal sales per year 
compared to total coal sales of over 385 
million tons in 1959. 

There are strong reasons why the 
United States should end Government 
controls over imports of residual fuel oil. 

First. Restriction of imports of resid- 
ual fuel oil constitute a health and 
safety hazard to our citizens in the heav- 
ily populated east coast. Every pro- 
longed cold spell of record since import 
restrictions were imposed has resulted in 
shortages of supply when elasticity in 
residual fuel oil supplies is most neces- 
sary. This happened last year, the year 
before and again this year. The great- 
est stringency occurs when consumer 
needs are greater than the authorized 
import quotas and the less dependable 
American sources of supply must be 
drawn upon. When the eastern part of 
the country experiences a cold spell it 
often coincides with a similar condi- 
tion in the gulf and midlands or Middle 
West areas. This additional aggrava- 
tion further constricts the supply- 
demand-price stranglehold on  con- 
sumers. 

Second. Import control plays havoc 
with the distribution system. When the 
import quotas are adjusted new import- 
ers are admitted. This decreases the 
quotas for the importers already assigned 
quotas. This is upsetting to purchasers 
who find it impossible to secure the 
amounts of oil they need from their 
accustomed sources of supply on critical 
occasions. It necessitates considerable 
shifting in purchasing habits which is 
time consuming and wasteful. 
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Third. Artificial restrictions on residual 
fuel oil imports help maintain unneces- 
sarily high prices for such fuel according 
to the New England council and other 
students of this problem. The excessively 
high prices which the Northeastern 
States pay on over 71 million barrels of 
oil per year are indefensible. Such poli- 
cies are economically unsound, they put 
the New England States at a disadvan- 
tage competitively, rob the consumers, 
increase the cost of manufacturing, and 
help to cause and intensify distressed, 
labor-surplus area problems. 

Fourth. Historically the domestic oil 
industry normally restricts refinery runs 
in the winter as the market for the more 
profitable refinery items lessens. This 
acts to further reduce the availability of 
supply of domestically produced residual 
oil. Although the domestic industry, 
even with mandatory import controls, 
supplies only one-third of the east 
coast—including New England demand— 
the demand for residuals is so highly 
seasonal that the availability of supply 
from domestic suppliers in quantity when 
needed is of significant concern. Import 
controls, consequently, put millions of 
consumers in jeopardy. 

Fifth. Oversea suppliers, particularly 
Venezuela, are anxious to sell residual 
fuel oil and exports from that relatively 
nearby country can be quickly increased 
to meet any emergency created by 
weather extremes. This elasticity of 
supply in times of weather extremes is 
denied consumers by the workings of the 
import quota system. 

Sixth. Increased residual fuel oil im- 
ports from Venezuela and the Nether- 
lands Antilles into Eastern States have 
been the result and not the cause of de- 
clining domestic production of residual 
fuel oil. Venezuela, a principal source 
of American oil imports, also is a highly 
sensitive area in the United States-Latin 
American relations. The refining proc- 
esses of Venezuela are such that large 
amounts of residual oil are produced. It 
supplies 95 percent of east coast residual 
oil imports. The market is well estab- 
lished and can be expanded with better 
effort with both profit to Venezuela and 
millions of American consumers. Re- 
moval of controls would be a friendly 
gesture appreciated by Venezuela and all 
Latin America. 

Seventh. Continued import control 
over a low price, low grade refinery 
product acts to jeopardize the free access 
of American citizens to oil concessions 
abroad, invites retaliation in turn against 
many American products for export; and 
unduly and without sufficient reason 
penalizes the American consumer with 
higher prices for heating oil in parts of 
the country where it is the only suitable 
cheap fuel available. 

Mr. Speaker, of these reasons I urge 
that the quota system on residual fuel 
oil imports be ended. 

I wish to have printed with my re- 
marks an excellent editorial printed in 
the Boston Herald on August 9, 1961, in 
answer to a letter to the editor from 
Stephen F. Dunn, president of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, printed that 
same day by the Boston Herald. I also 
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wish to have Mr. Dunn’s letter printed 
at this point: 


CoaL INDustry Locic, 9 ANY 


This is the unkindest cut of all. The coal 
industry gets New England’s supply of cheap 
residual oil cut down so as to promote coal 
sales here, and then expresses surprise that 
we make a fuss about it. 

Seems we ought to like to have our imports 
of this cheap fuel restricted. 

President Dunn of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation thinks we should be grateful that 
the coal industry is protecting us from the 
insecurity of relying on shipments from 
Venezuela. 

In his letter to us, printed in an adjoining 
column, he asks what became of the $318.7 
million we say the import quotas on this 
oil have cost New England. The answer is 
the coal industry got some. The coal carriers 
got some. Holders of import quotas got 
some. And the rest went into that cavernous 
maw that always opens when a shortage 
puts an end to competitive pricing. 

Mr. Dunn says the President (Eisenhower) 
ordered import quotas on residual to protect 
the national security. But Mr. Eisenhower 
spoke only of the security of a healthy 
petroleum industry. Residual imports do 
not affect the domestic oil producers, for 
whom residual is a negligible product. If 
war cut off residual to New England, it would 
also cut off exports of coal, which would 
then be available here as an emergency fuel. 

As if to say who’s hurt? Mr. Dunn says 
residual imports to the east coast increased 
from 172.2 million barrels in 1957 to 212.7 
million in 1960. His arithmetic baffles us. 
In 1960 the total of allocations issued under 
the import restrictions was 154,559,292 bar- 
rels. Licensed imports as of April 1 this year 
were 461,000 barrels a day or the rate of 
168,265,000 barrels a year. What is Mr. Dunn 
counting as barrels of oil available to east 
coast consumers? 

Mr. Dunn’s reference to Soviet oil is equally 
baffling. The Soviet wants to sell crude oil, 
not residual, and that’s another matter. 

The energy Mr. Dunn and his organization 
uses to force a fuel shortage here could so 
much better be used in constructive ways 
to aid the coal industry. 





CoaL WOULD SAVE NEW ENGLAND FROM HERSELF 


To the EprTor OF THE HERALD: 

Perhaps the Herald can help locate the 
$318.7 million which your July 30 editorial 
says New England and other east coast areas 
contributed to the bituminous coal industry 
last year by reason of restrictions on the 
importation of residual fuel oil. 

Nobody in the coal industry seems to have 
seen the money. Perhaps this is because we 
understand neither your logic nor your 
arithmetic. The editorial says restrictions 
on residual oil imports have resulted in the 
sale of an additional 1.5 million tons of coal, 
with a value at the mines of $5 a ton. If 
we accept that premise (we have to start 
somewhere, though the average value of 
coal f.o.b. mines in 1960 was only $4.73) we 
find $7.5 million. 

But what happened to the other $311.2 
million? 

Maybe the $311 million went to the oil 
importers. You say import restrictions have 
increased the price of residual oil by 33 
cents a barrel over the world price, and 
that the scarcity “has wiped out competition 
and invited profiteering.” 

Who are the profiteers? Not the coal in- 
dustry. I suggest you direct your abuse to 
the quota-holding importers whom you cite 
without censure as being able to “enjoy a 
30-cent premium without having to handle 
a single barrel of oil.” 

Restrictions on residual oil imports were 
ordered by the President to protect the na- 
tional security, not the coal industry. Even 
under controls, shipments of foreign residual 
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oil into the east coast rose from the 1957 
level of 172.2 million barrels, the original 
basis of the restrictions, to 212.7 million 
barrels in 1960. The fuel shortages of World 
War II in New England proved the danger 
of heavy reliance on tanker-borne oil sup- 
plies. 

If the Herald advocates unrestricted im- 
ports of the cheapest available fuel without 
regard for national security, I can put you 
on the trail of a bargain. Press reports in- 
dicate that a New York firm has been offer- 
ing oil from Soviet Russia at substantially 
below the market price. Of course, the Rus- 
sians might pinch off the supply once our 
hospitals and factories grew dependent on it, 
and once other sources of energy had with- 
ered away—but meanwhile look at the money 
you’d save. 

If the folly of this course is apparent, so 
also is the folly of unrestricted imports of 
residual oil from the Caribbean along a sea 
route subject to Soviet submarine blockade. 

STEPHEN F. DuNN. 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEITH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I heart- 
ily concur in the remarks of my col- 
league from Massachusetts, HasTIncs 
KertH, for the contention that restric- 
tive quotas on residual oil imports do 
not force prices of this fuel upward does 
not hold up in the face of the facts. 

It is often said that there is strength 
in numbers, and if any truth can be as- 
signed to this maxim, then a substantial 
number of letters which I have in my 
possession supply strong proof that resid- 
ual oil quotas influence fuel prices up- 
ward. 

I hold here in my hands communica- 
tions from individuals representing over 
50 different kinds of industrial, service, 
utility, and community functions in New 
England, each one of these letters set- 
ting forth data that shows how price in- 
creases in residual oil have come about 
since the institution of the import quota 
system. 

Here is what the assistant manager of 
@ paper manufacturing company in 
Cumberland Mills, Maine, says: 

We are currently consuming between 
75,000 and 100,000 barrels of residual oi) 
annually on which the price has increased 
25 cents per barrel since April 1, 1959. This 
increase means an increase in cost to my 
company of $18,750 to $25,000 on an annual 
basis. 


The president of a machine tools cor- 
poration located at Bridgeport, Conn., 
advises: 


We build highly special machine tools, 
many of which go into the defense pro- 
grams of our country. For the last 8 
months, approximately 80 percent of our 
output has gone into the production of 
secret defense weapons. For heating only, 
we use from 28,000 to 30,000 gallons of resid- 
ual fuel oil per year. In 1960, our price 
was 11.5 cents per gallon, and in 1961 it 
increased to 12.2 cents per gallon. 


We hear from a hydroelectric com- 
pany in Bangor, Maine: 

We are engaged in the generation and 
distribution of electricity, serving custom- 
ers in Penobscot, Hancock, Washington, 
and Piscataquis Counties. We serve Dow 
Air Force Base in Bangor, the Cutler radio 
station, Charleston radar station, and sev- 
eral other defense installations located in 
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our service area. Generation required 
175,189 barrels in 1959 and 233,884 barrels 
in 1960, an increase of 33.5 percent, and it 
is expected that 1961 will show a further 
increase based on a 37-percent increase for 
the first 5 months compared with the same 
period a year ago. The increase in oil cost 
has resulted in increased operating expense 
in the amount of $7,951.20 in 1959 to 
$30,102.10 in 1960. Based on estimated use 
in 1961, the increased cost can amount to 
$77,180 with corresponding increases each 
year. 


We are told by the president of a 
woolen cloth manufacturing company 
at Enfield, N.H.: 


We are currently using 49,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil per year, and the price in- 
crease per barrel since April 1, 1959, is 15 
cents. This cost our firm an additional 
$7,357 annually during the past 2 years. We 
are unable to burn any other fuel. 


Word from the assistant vice presi- 
dent of a sugar refinery at Charlestown, 
Mass., informs us: 


We, as users of approximately 11 million 
gallons of residual fuel oil annually and the 
largest sugar refinery in New England, wish 
to be recorded as opposed to limitations on 
imports of residual fuel oil. This position is 
only partially motivated by our additional 
annual costs of approximately $65,000 re- 
sulting from increased prices of residual fuel 
oil since imposition of quotas on April 1, 
1959, but also for the following: Historically 
in all national emergencies, sugar has been 
among the first products to be classified as 
essential and vital, and to hamper our oper- 
ations by forcing us to retrogress and use 
coal as a fuel is not in the best interests of 
the national economy. 


The president of a public service com-~ 
pany of Manchester, N.H., says: 


Currently the amount of residual oil used 
on an annual basis is approximately 1 mil- 
lion barrels. The net increase in price of 
residual oil between April 1, 1959, and the 
present time has been 16 cents per barrel. 
The annual increase in cost because of the 
increase in price is currently running at the 
rate of about $160,000 per year. 


This reference is made by the presi- 
dent of a woodpulp manufacturing busi- 
ness in Massachusetts: 

On an annual basis we consume 14,071,947 


gallons. Total price increase per gallon since 
April 1, 1959, is $0.005424 per gallon. 


And lastly, a pulp-molding establish- 
ment from Waterville, Maine, tells us: 

Because of the extent to which our prod- 
ucts are used, not only in the transportation 
of food items such as apples, eggs, etc., to 
market, but for institutional and in-plant 
feeding and feeding of troops in transit, we 
have been given prior claim on raw materials 
during two wars in order that our manu- 
facturing operations might not be inter- 
rupted. Our current consumption of resid- 
ual oil is at the rate of 85,000 barrels 
annually. The price of this oil was in- 
creased by 17 cents per barrel this past 
April 1. This increase represents an annual 
additional cost of $15,000. 


I say to my colleague from Massachu- 
setts that I will read no further, for 
each of these communications tells the 
same story for different enterprises rely- 
ing heavily on residual oil for a fuel— 
the sad tale of price increases. And I 
call to my colleague’s attention the fact 
that many of these industries are either 
directly or indirectly involved in produc- 
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tion exercises related to our national 
defense and national well-being. 

Elemental economics dictate that 
when there is a curtailment of the sup- 
ply of a commodity, with demand re- 
maining constant, there is a resultant 
increase in commodity price. Quotas 
on residual oil imports curtail supply— 
it naturally follows that the existing 
demand for this fuel will force the fuel 
price upward. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, reference 
has been made to the plight of the coal 
industry, and I think it might be wise 
for me to end my remarks on a positive 
note that the coal industry’s future looks 
bright. It is estimated that 900 million 
tons of coal will be consumed in 1975, 
in contrast to 414 million tons in 1957. 
This would assure future growth of the 
coal industry. Even if coal lost limited 
competitive markets in the East, the de- 
mand outlook would assure future 
growth of the coal industry. The coal 
industry will be able to meet this demand 
as a result of increased productivity in 
coal mining operations, and, equally im- 
portant, by new methods of transporta- 
tion such as coal pipelines. 

Much of this progress in the coal indus- 
try can be traced directly to vigorous 
competition by other fuels. Unfortu- 
nately, the industry’s fast pace forward 
in mechanization has brought about un- 
employment. Today fewer miners pro- 
duce more coal. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a group of New England organ- 
izations which are devoted to protecting 
and promoting the economy and prosper- 
ity of New England have petitioned the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
to eliminate the present restrictions on 
imports of residual oils. I believe their 
arguments are sound and just, and I 
have strongly urged the OCDM to grant 
this petition. 

The jurisdiction of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization in this matter 
is embodied in the question of our na- 
tional security. We contend and we be- 
lieve we have established a convincing 
case that continuance of import restric- 
tions on residual oil is contrary to the in- 
terests of our national security. 

The restrictions discriminate against 
the economy of vitally important indus- 
trial areas of the Nation, especially New 
England which has no natural source of 
fuel. Any governmental edict or action 
which artificially raises the cost of es- 
sential fuel sources to one section of the 
Nation, as it does to New England in this 
instance, places the section which I rep- 
resent at a competitive disadvantage with 
other sections. This is neither a sound 
nor an equitable function of Govern- 
ment. 

The only possible reasons for continu- 
ing the restrictions would be for the 
benefits which are supposed to accrue to 
the domestic petroleum industry and to 
the coal industry. We believe we have 
conclusively shown in our petition that 
there are no such benefits. Residual oil 
imports do not adversely affect the 
domestic petroleum industry and the re- 
strictions which have been in effect have 
certainly not relieved the longstanding 
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distress of the coal industry. They will 
not do so if they are continued. 

The price of oil in the United States 
is now 33 cents a barrel higher than the 
world price due to the restriction pro- 
gram. Applied to the 1960 east coast 
demand of 318.7 million barrels, this in- 
crease represents a penalty cost of $106.2 
million paid by users of residual oil. 

American refiners, in the main, do not 
find it economically advantageous to 
produce residual fuel oil. Because it is 
such a small revenue producer, they are 
continually trying to reduce the amount 
of their production and new refining 
techniques are succeeding in this direc- 
tion. The domestic supply is diminish- 
ing and residual oil must be imported 
to fill the gap between domestic pro- 
duction and demand. 

Because of high shipping costs, the 
price of coal as a competitive fuel in 
New England is virtually prohibitive. 
The supply line of coal destined for New 
England usually calls for shipment by 
rail to Hampton Roads, Va., reloading to 
barges, stockpiling at destination, and 
ground transport for local delivery. 
Consequently the shipping costs of coal 
per ton are actually greater than the 
price per ton at the mine. 

Venezuela is the principal source of 
our foreign supply of residual oil. 
Hence, the restrictions also discriminate 
against our South American neighbor, 
and this at a time when we are being 
asked to spend billions of dollars to boost 
the economies and to cultivate the good 
will of Latin America. 

There is no logical reason to continue 
the restrictions. There are sound and 
justifiable reasons for discontinuing 
them. It should be done. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the coal 
people contend that the coal industry is 
essential to national security and that 
it has been extensively injured by im- 
ports of residual oil. The supply of 
residual oil, they say, would be curtailed 
in the event of a national emergency. 
This argument has little relevance to 
the country’s national security require- 
ments in the foreseeable future. Two 
implications of the import restriction 
program stand out above all others: 

First. The program, if successful, can 
be effective only in preparing national 
defense for a conflict of the World War 
II type; that is, one involving several 
years of fighting where industrial pro- 
duction during the war is basic to 
victory. 

Second. The program is designed to 
provide national defense not now but in 
the far distant future. 

Actually, Mr. Speaker, higher costs of 
residual oil have impaired the defense 
effort. Higher costs of residual lead to 
higher production costs. These inflated 
costs already have had their effect on 
national security by obstructing, in 
many cases, the economic development 
necessary for winning the cold war. 

Expansion of trade is itself an eco- 
nomic weapon of the cold war. Profes- 
sor Thorp says, in the American Eco- 
nomic Review: 

The Soviet bloc will not be able to apply 
economic pressure if the West maintains 
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active trading opportunities and healthy 
markets. 


When prices rise, it becomes extremely 
difficult to maintain existing markets, let 
alone to expand our trade. 

The National Coal Association holds 
the position that residual oil imports 
affect the coal industry’s capability to 
provide the needed demand, in case of 
emergency, along the east coast and 
furthermore affect adversely rail trans- 
portation facilities necessary to ship 
such coal. 

This assertion is based on two assump- 
tions: First, that during an emergency, 
large quantities of coal would be re- 
quired along the east coast to replace 
residual oil imports no longer available. 
Once the real nature of national security 
is analyzed, this argument lacks logi- 
cal foundation. It was further sug- 
gested by the National Coal Association 
that due to interrupted tanker ship- 
ments, coal will have to replace im- 
ported residual oil as a fuel. The fact 
is that even in a nonnuclear war, the 
United States would be vulnerable to 
bomber attacks. With coal transported 
through a limited number of bottle- 
necks—Hampton Roads and a few rail 
centers—coal transportation is at least 
as vulnerable to interruption as oil 
transportation. 

A further underlying assumption 
which needs clarification is that the coal 
industry is a threatened industry— 
threatened in particular by imports of 
residual oil. To begin with, it must be 
emphasized that in a discussion of fuel 
competition, total sales, not merely im- 
ports, of residual oil have relevance, be- 
cause imports of residual have replaced 
to a large extent former domestic pro- 
duction, which has been diminishing due 
to increased refinery efficiency. I am 
astonished that the coal industry con- 
siders residual oil sales a real threat. 
According to the NCA’s own data, the 
coal industry’s future looks bright. It 
is estimated that 900 million tons of coal 
will be consumed in 1975, in contrast to 
414 million tons in 1957. 

Such increased consumption will be 
made possible by increased productivity 
in coal-mining operations, but equally 
important, by new methods of transpor- 
tation. Much of the coal industry’s 
progress can be traced directly to vigor- 
ous competition by other fuels. However, 
the industry’s fast pace in automation 
has brought about unemployment. 

It is true that the unemployment of a 
coal miner affects national security, since 
unemployed workers are not contributing 
to the full development of the Nation’s 
potential. However, establishment of 
residual oil import controls is neither an 
effective nor a proper way of dealing with 
this problem. Programs have been in- 
itiated to alleviate unemployment di- 
rectly. In many instances, training will 
be available for jobs in new industries 
that are vital to the American economy. 
Reemployment in obsolete mines would 
detract from the efficient utilization of 
the Nation’s manpower. The flexibility 
of our economic system is a vital ingredi- 
ent of our national health and security. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
commend the distinguished gentleman 
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from Massachusetts for taking this time 

today to bring to the attention of the 

Members the matter of import quotas on 

residual fuel oil. This is a subject of 

such vital concern to the eastern sea- 
board and most especially to the resi- 
dents of a metropolis, such as the city 
of New York. We are wholly dependent 
on this type product for the heating of 
public housing, hospitals, buildings, and 
multiunit private apartments. In addi- 
tion, utility companies which generate 
the electricity used in these same institu- 
tions and facilities, as well as in private 
homes, implement this product in their 
power systems. It is not a question of 
turning to another source of energy by 
the flick of a switch or the wheeling of a 
valve on a pipeline. We simply lack 
storage facility in the Greater New York 
area for those huge coalfields and cellar 
bins which once were a part of our 
landscape and our homes. Today we de- 
pend on deeply installed tank storage for 
the accumulation of the product needed 
to provide us with heat and light es- 
pecially during the severe winter months. 

It is an undisputed fact that we, in New 

York City, have on hand during the 

critical cold season less than a 24-hour 

supply of the fuel oil needed. This 
makes it of the utmost importance that 
we have available the resources of the oil 
industry, be it from Venezuela or from 
the United States, to protect the health, 
comfort, and security of our population. 

I know of no other case where a com- 

modity, such as oil, is penalized to give 

headway to an alleged competing com- 
modity in a market in which it has his- 
torically had no share. 

For the information of my colleagues 

I detail here the brief of an organization 

which has heen struggling with this 

problem for the past several years. I 

strongly endorse its views and I urge that 

the cognizant agencies adhere to the 
spirit of free enterprise and have a due 
regard for the needs of our consumer 
population and lift these needless regula- 

tions prior to the heating season im- 

mediately ahead. 

A REQUEST FOR ELIMINATION OF RESTRICTIONS 
ON THE IMPORT OF RESIDUAL OIL FILED WITH 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

(By Independent Fuel Oil Marketers of 
America, Inc.) 
INTRODUCTION 
This brief is being filed by the Inde- 
pendent Fuel Oil Marketers of America, Inc. 
This organization is a nonprofit, nonparti- 
san group of the major fuel oil marketers, 
distributors, and jobbers handling the largest 
volume of the fuel oil used by industry, utili- 
ties, and private consumers on the seaboard 
and coastal States of the United States. It 
is interested in making every effort, on behalf 
of its members, to obtain a more equitable 
treatment in acquiring an adequate supply 
of residual fuel oil for each of its members 
for the benefit of their customers. 

Residual oil import restrictions adversely 
affect our national security and should be 
eliminated 
Under the provisions of the national se- 

curity clause amendment to the Reciprocal 

Trade Agreements Act of 1958 (19 US. 

1352a) the Director of the Office of Civil and 

Defense Mobilization advised the President, 

in substance, that the importation of crude 

oil, unfinished oils, or finished oil products 
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and derivatives thereof, are such that the 
national security is impaired. 

The advice by the Director was preceded 
by an investigation as provided in section 
1352a. In accordance with the statute, the 
then President did not disagree that imports 
of residual fuels were being imported in 
quantities which threatened the national 
security. The President was not required 
to cause a separate investigation to be made 
following his receipt of the advice of the 
Director. The Presidential proclamation of 
March 10, 1959 (Proclamation No. 3279, Mar. 
10, 1959, as amended; Proclamation No. 3290, 
Apr. 30, 1959; Proclamation No. 3328, Dec. 10, 
1959; Proclamation No. 3389, Dec. 24, 1960; 
and Proclamation No. 3389, Jan. 17, 1961), 
provides in part: 

Section 2(a) (2): “In District I the imports 
of residual fuel oil to be used as fuel shall 
not exceed the level of imports of that prod- 
uct into that district during the calendar 
year 1957.” 

The quota fixed by Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart L. Udall, for the year be- 
ginning April 1, 1961, has been set at 461,427 
barrels per day. The purpose of the alloca- 
tion was specifically announced to “prevent 
disturbance of the fuels balance on the east 
coast” (oil import regulation No. 1, revision 
2, amendment 6). 

The basis of the argument at this hearing 
is that neither the Director nor the President 
had all the factual details to fully investigate 
the problem and instead lumped, without 
sufficient foundation, the residual fuel oil 
problem with that of the domestic oil in- 
dustry as a whole. There was great concern 
for the domestic oil industry for the reason 
that cheaper foreign crude oils were invad- 
ing the U.S. markets. The necessity to pro- 
tect the U.S. oil industry and the need to 
encourage the promotion, exploration, de- 
velopment, and drilling of domestic crude oil 
products was the governing factor in the 
establishment of import controls. Paren- 
thetically, even with the controls, domestic 
crude oil production has decreased by 10 per- 
cent during this current year. 

It is also our position that the former 
Director and the former President acted in 
a discriminatory manner to promote the in- 
terest of the coal industry without regard to 
and at the expense of the consumer and the 
residual fuel oil industry. The points which 
will be made herein are as follows: 

1. The domestic oil producers and refiners 
do not, for economic reasons, supply or pro- 
duce sufficient residual fuel oil. Because of 
the low price of residual fuel oil, the domes- 
tic refiners, by discovery or adaptation and 
technological advances, have successfully re- 
duced the quantity of residual oil per barrel 
of crude oil. 

2. The coal industry seeks to obtain a 
captive market along the narrow belt of the 
east coast where residual fuel oil now finds 
its primary market. Conversions, where they 
have occurred during recent years, have been 
primarily to natural gas and not to residual 
fuel oil or coal, and present indications are 
that future conversions will likewise be to 
natural gas, regardless of import restric- 
tions on residual fuel oil or the production 
of coal. 

3. The argument of the coal industry that, 
in the event of a national emergency, enemy 
action would prevent the imports of residual 
fuel oil applies equally to the coal industry 
in that, as a corollary, coal could not be ex- 
ported. This argument, however, is specious 
for the reason that it wrongly assumes that 
the production of coal cannot be expanded 
, and it ignores the fact that the next war will 
be of an entirely different character than the 
preceding two World Wars. In any event, 
coal which then could not be exported could 
be used to replace residual fuel oil which 
cannot be imported. 

*. 4. US. industry should not be required to 
pay artificially high prices for fuel to main- 
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tain marginal producers of the coal industry. 
In effect, the import restrictions on residual 
fuel oil causes U.S. industry and consumers 
alike to subsidize the coal industry via the 
maintenance of a partial coal monopoly. 

5. Continued restrictions upon the im- 
portation of residual fuel oil which is not 
competitive with the domestic oil industry 
are seriously affecting our relations with 
friendly foreign governments, such as Vene- 
zuela. 

6. US. industries which depend upon ex- 
ports of manufactured goods are injured in 
the effort to compete for foreign markets. 
The additional production expenses caused 
by the increase in residual fuel oil places 
another undue burden upon such exporters. 

7. Public utilities which are users of 
residual fuel oil operate under regulations 
of the various public service commissions 
which enable them to increase the charge to 
consumers for electricity based upon in- 
creases in fuel costs. Some public utilities 
operate under automatic escalator clauses 
which allow them to increase charges as soon 
as the cost of the energy fuels rise. These 
increased costs are always passed on to the 
consumer. 


Misapplication of the national security 
clause amendment to the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act of 1958 
In 1958, after hearings by the Senate and 

House, legislation was enacted to author- 

ize the Director of the Office of Civil and 

Defense Mobilization to restrict the im- 

ports of articles and derivatives thereof 

where such imports by weakening the in- 
ternal economy may impair national secu- 
rity. 

Section 1352a (c), title 19, reads in part: 

“In the administration of this section, the 
Director and the President shall further 
recognize the close relation of the economic 
welfare of the Nation to our national se- 
curity, and shall take into consideration the 
impact of foreign competition on the eco- 
nomic welfare of individual domestic indus- 
tries; and any substantial unemployment, 
decrease in revenues of Government, loss of 
skills or investment, or other serious ef- 
fects resulting from the displacement of any 
domestic products by excessive imports shall 
be considered, without excluding other fac- 
tors, in determining whether such weaken- 
ing of our internal economy may impair the 
national security.” 

The enactment and application of section 
1352a was made necessary by the failure of 
voluntary controls with respect to the im- 
port of crude oil. The Cabinet Committee 
on Energy Supply and Resources Policy, in 
its 1955 report, had suggested that the im- 
portation of crude oil be limited to the 1954 
ratio between domestic and imported oil. 
The voluntary controls were not successful. 

After the enactment of the national se- 
curity clause contained in section 1352a, the 
Director in his report to the President, rec- 
ommended that the controls be made manda- 
tory. Neither the Cabinet Committee re- 
port nor the report of the Director of OCDM 
of March 1959, were based upon a specific 
investigation of the effect of the importa- 
tion of residual fuel oil. The Government 
instead has lumped the residual fuel oil 
matter with the problems of domestic crude 
oil producers. However, domestic producers 
and refiners of crude oil have not sought 
separate and specific limitations upon the 
import of residual fuel oil. The reason ror 
this lies in the fact that domestic produc- 
tion of residual fuel oil is comparatively low 
and there is no harmful competition between 
domestic and foreign residual fuel oil. 

Because of the lighter quantity of domes- 
tic crude oil and because it is more profitable 
for domestic producers to extract the great- 
est amount of profitable products from do- 
mestic crude oil, the residual oil per barrel 
of crude oil has been decreasing at a fast 
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rate. For example, in the year 1930, the 
“bottom of the barrel” residual yield per 
barrel of crude oil was 31.5 percent. By 1950 
this yield was 20.2 percent. The yield in 
1960 was approximately 11.1 percent. It 
can be anticipated that further technologi- 
cal advances will be made by the domestic 
oil industry increasing the yield of profitable 
products and further decreasing the quan- 
tity of residual fuel oil. 

It is, and has been, apparent that the 
economy of the oil industry is such that 
technology will further reduce the residual 
fuel per barrel of crude oil to a smaller 
percentage. The newer refineries, and par- 
ticular reference is made to the Delaware 
plant of the Tidewater Oil Co., have finally 
reduced the yield of residual fuel per barrel 
from approximately 6 percent to zero per- 
cent. 

The price of crude oil has historically been 
from 80 to 100 percent above the price of 
the “bottom of the barrel” residual fuel oil. 
It is not, therefore, an unwarranted conclu- 
sion to state that the domestic producers 
and refiners are not concerned with the pro- 
duction of residual fuel oil per se. It is 
clear that the lumping of imported residual 
fuel oil with the crude oil problem is com- 
pletely unwarranted. 

Although the alleged blight of the coal 
industry may have engendered the restric- 
tion upon the import of residual fuel oil, 
the lack of a complete investigation of the 
residual fuel oil problem, and the subse- 
quent issuance of the Presidential procla- 
mation restricting imports of residual fuel 
oil, has reacted to the benefit of the natural 
gas industry and, to a lesser extent, to the 
coal industry. 

It is evident from the statistics which are 
available that the greatest gains in the last 
decade have been made by the natural gas 
industry. The Bureau of Mines Mineral 
Market report “Sales of Fuel Oil and Kero- 
sene” shows that the annual average in- 
crease on the east coast in the consumption 
of residual fuel oil since the year 1950 has 
been approximately 1.5 percent, including 
the year 1959. 

As of 1959, residual fuel oil supplied 14 
percent of the U.S. industrial fuel market 
as opposed to 11 percent of such market in 
1946. In 1946, bituminous coal supplied 
61 percent but in 1959, that figure had been 
reduced to 31 percent. On the other hand, 
natural gas increased its share from 20 per- 
cent in 1946 to a percentage of 50 percent in 
1959. These figures are on the basis of 
British thermal units and the source is the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

Where then is the loss to coal? It is obvi- 
ous that natural gas increased its share of 
the industrial market by 30 percent and that 
coal lost 30 percent of its former share. 
The residual fuel oil industry showed an in- 
crease of 4 percent principally from new 
markets, based on consumer preferences, 

With this background the legislative his- 
tory of the national security clause becomes 
important. The clause as originally en- 
acted by the House took into account the 
factors involved in limiting imports such as 
welfare of domestic industries, unemploy- 
ment, loss of skills or investments, or other 
serious effects resulting from the displace- 
ment of any domestic products. The Senate 
bill provided that these factors should be 
substantial in nature. Thus the confer- 
ence report statement of the managers on 
the part of the House, volume 2, United 
States Code, Congressional and Administra- 
tive News, 85th Congress, 2d session, 1958, at 
page 3646 reads: 

“The House recedes with an amendment 
which inserts ‘substantial’ before the 
phrase ‘unemployment, decrease in reve- 
nues of Government, loss of skills or invest- 
ment, or other serious effects resulting from 
the displacement of any domestic products 
by excessive imports.’ ” 
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The fact that the coal industry itself ad- 
mits the loss in production of 200 million 
tons of coal because of the dieselization of 
railroads and other technological improve- 
ments not related to the use of residual fuel 
oil clearly demonstrates that this industry 
is attempting to regain its losses at the ex- 
pense of the consumer of residual fuel oil. 
The 200 million tons loss of production by 
the coal industry ‘due to dieselization and 
technological improvements between 1947 
and 1960 exceeds by over fivefold the total 
allowable imports permitted by oil import 
regulation of the Secretary of the Interior 
dated March 9, 1961. This is calculated on 
the basis of 4.2 barrels of residual fuel oil in 
British thermal units per ton of coal with 
imports of 461,427 barrels of residual fuel oil 
per day. 

It was surely not the intent of the Con- 
gress to prop the domestic coal industry by 
restricting imports solely on the basis that 
such industry is losing its domestic markets 
with products not competitive with the re- 
stricted imported products. 

This should also be contrasted with the 
coal industry’s rosy picture of itself when- 
ever import restrictions are not the subject 
of discussion. Figures prepared by Re- 
sources for the Future, Inc., an independent 
research group (and not refuted by the coal 
industry), show that it is anticipated by 
the year 1975 the coal industry will produce 
and sell approximately 750 million tons per 
year. This is an 82-percent increase over 
the year 1960. 

When the facts are abundantly clear that 
the bituminous coal industry has not suf- 
fered its reversals at the hand of residual 
fuel oil, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
sustain the restriction of imports of resid- 
ual fuel oil. It is impossible to consider 
that the Congress and the President would 
accede to any demand that domestic indus- 
tries refrain from technological improve- 
ments or the use of more modern fuels in 
order to sustain the coal industry. If this 
were so, it would have been a valid argument 
50 years ago to sustain the wood industry 
against the inroads of coal. It is unfair, 
capricious, and discriminatory to single out 
the residual fuel oil industry as the culprit 
where coal has not lost its markets to the 
residual fuel oil industry but to domestic 
competitive fuels. 

While there may be truth to the point of 
the coal industry that the industry should 
remain healthy to supply fuel during a 
period or periods of national emergency, it 
is equally true that the shipping industry 
must be kept healthy for the same reason. 
We should recognize the fact that during 
periods of national emergency, it may be 
necessary to supply oil and its derivatives to 
many parts of the world, and that it is 
equally necessary to maintain an active 
tanker fleet, regardless of potential losses 
due to enemy action. Tankers are costly 
and the establishment, maintenance, and 
development of shipping and shipyards and 
all trained, skilled shipyard workers for the 
production of these tankers are highly im- 
portant elements which should be con- 
sidered in relation to national security. 


The attempts to secure a captive market for 
coal, the cause and effect 


The coal industry seeks to obtain a cap- 
tive market on the east coast which, in sub- 
stance, means a monopoly to those consumers 
who cannot freely elect to choose between 
residual fuel oil and coal. The argument 
that it is essential to protect the coal in- 
dustry in order to have readily available 
expansion capacity to meet potential na- 
tional defense requirements, is basically un- 
sound and economically indefensible. 

The coal industry often makes use of the 
economic plight of the mining States and 
communities and refers often to unemploy- 
ment statistics, technological advances, and 
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conversions from coal to engender sympa- 
thetic treatment for itself at the expense 
of others. 

The several factors involved may be evi- 
denced with the arguments presently cir- 
culated by the coal industry. The industry 
presents statistics showing, in substance, 
that during the postwar period its produc- 
tion has declined from a high of over 600 
million tons to approximately 412 million 
in the year 1959. This is a decrease of ap- 
proximately 200 million tons. It should 
be remembered in connection with these fig- 
ures that the 600 million tons were produced 
at the end of World War II when the do- 
mestic and foreign demand was tremendous. 
In another peak year, that of 1918, approxi- 
mately 580 million tons of coal was produced 
and this figure also includes huge amounts 
exported due to dislocations in European 
production and distribution. 

The coal industry did not lose this pro- 
duction of 200 million to residual fuel oil. 
The so-called injury is specious when applied 
to residual fuel oil for the reason that the 
total imports during the basis year is the 
equivalent of slightly more than 38 million 
tons of coal, of which only a minute per- 
centage would be displaced by coal if the 
consumer so preferred. If we discount coals’ 
losses as a result of the dieselization of rail- 
roads and automatic home-heating systems, 
it is clear that coal has more than held its 
own. 

The coal industry presents statistics tend- 
ing to show that the decrease in production 
of coal directly affects the ability of the rail- 
roads to deliver the same to markets. The 
argument here is that increased production 
of coal would be profitable to the railroads 
which would then maintain and replace its 
coal cars, thereby consistently keeping a 
greater number of them available. How- 
ever, these arguments overlook the fact that 
the railroads, during the last decade, have 
themselves cut back the use of coal as a fuel 
by more than 100 million tons. This dieseli- 
zation of the railroads does not involve the 
use of residual fuel oil. In addition, auto- 
matic home-heating systems and increased 
efficiency in coal-fired electrical generation 
have further cut the use of coal in the last 
decade by another 100 million tons. This 
does not account for the great quantity of 
coal saved by the steel industry because of 
technological improvements. 

It is thus readily to be observed that the 
supposed injury to the coal industry has 
not been caused by the use of residual fuel 
oil but rather by technical changes and con- 
sumer preferences. 

The coal industry speaks of unemploy- 
ment in the mining areas as a detriment 
and a danger to the national security and, 
at the same time, it fosters mechanization 
in its mining operations which, in turn, en- 
genders even greater unemployment. It is 
a well-known fact that automation in in- 
dustry is causing serious employment prob- 
lems. The coal industry, which is a leading 
exponent of automation, should not attribute 
all the misfortunes of unemployment on 
such competition as is offered by residual 
fuel oil. 

Because in a few areas coal cannot eco- 
nomically compete with residual fuel oil, the 
coal industry seeks to do by indirection what 
it cannot do directly. The loss of 100 mil- 
lion tons of coal to the dieselization of rail- 
roads and the additional loss of 100 million 
tons of coal caused by conversion to auto- 
matic home-heating systems and increased 
efficiency in coal-fired electrical generation, 
while not caused by the use of residual fuel 
oil, is by inference ascribed to such imports 
because imports can be made the scapegoat 
for the technological ills of the coal industry. 


1 Memorandum of National Coal Associa- 
tion, filed with Director, OCDM, p. 9. 
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It would make equally as much sense for the 
coal industry to urge laws which would pre- 
vent railroads from using diesel fuels or the 
homeowner from converting to natural gas 
or the lighter home-heating fuels, or the 
railroads to seek restriction of travel by air- 
plane. 

The import of residual fuel oil is not a 
problem related to the ills of the coal in- 
dustry. The reduction of coal production, 
capacity, and distribution facilities are di- 
rectly attributable to the decline in demand 
for coal by historic users of same because of 
consumer preference. 

We have referred to the tremendous in- 
crease in the use and supply of natural gas. 
These figures show that natural gas has by 
far outstripped coal and residual fuel oil in 
its use as an energy fuel during the past 
decade. For the industrial heating market 
alone the use of coal has decreased by 30 
percent. Natural gas has increased on this 
market by a total of 30 percent. When we 
consider that residual fuel oil during the 
same period has accounted for a 4-percent 
increase, it is difficult to blame the residual 
fuel oil industry for the failure of the coal 
industry to keep pace when the reason for 
the decline is due to consumer preference. 

Impact on foreign trade 

The seriousness of the restrictions upon 
the import of residual fuel oil may be ex- 
emplified by the problems affecting foreign 
relations with our Central and South Amer- 
ican neighbors. The President has sent our 
Ambassador to the United Nations to South 
America to meet with the representatives 
of the South American nations. The first 
stop of Mr. Stevenson’s itinerary was Ven- 
ezuela. Venezuela is one of the first nations 
with whom we have established reciprocal 
trade agreements. 

The importance to Venezuela of its oil 
markets abroad cannot be overemphasized. 
Political unrest and tension in that country 
has increased markedly since the successful 
Cuban revolution. The President and the 
Congress have expressed a policy and have 
enacted legislation to assist the South 
American nations by means of loans and 
grants-in-aid. It would appear most inimi- 
cal to that policy to continue to restrict 
imports of residual fuel oil from Venezuela. 

It should be pointed out here that the 
quality of Venezuelan oil as opposed to do- 
mestic crude oil differs greatly, the Vene- 
zuelan product being much heavier. The 
present yield from crwie oil of residual oil 
in the Venezuelan product is approximately 
40 percent The market for such Venezuelan 
residual oil is and can be principally in the 
United States. Ninety percent of the export 
of the Venezuelan residual fuel oil is export- 
ed to the United States. The economy of the 
other South American countries is not suffi- 
ciently developed to take large amounts of 
residual fuel oil. Additionally, it should be 
noted that various oil-producing countries 
in the world, and particularly those in the 
Middle and Near East and north Africa, have 
economic ties with the European nations 
which make such Near East producers fa- 
vorite customers in the European market. 

To cut off. and restrict Venezuela from 
its U.S. markets for the benefit of an 
obsolescent coal monopoly is not in the best 
interests of the United States and, in fact, 
may cause embarrassment to our interests. 

We quote verbatim a news item furnished 
by the United Press, Caracas, Venezuela, June 
7, 1961, published in the Oil Daily: 

“The Venezuelan Government has asked 
Adlai Stevenson for $350 million short-term 
credits and for an end to ‘abuses and in- 
justices’ of American restrictions on oil im- 
ports. Stevenson was understood to have 
relayed both requests immediately to Wash- 
ington.” 

On the one hand, we are proclaiming 
hemispheric solidarity and on the other, 
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with the import restriction, we are defeating 
the very purpose of this proclaimed solidar- 
ity movement. It would be far more of a 
national security problem if by our import 
restrictions we have encouraged other and 
more dangerous Castro-type governments in 
South America. Since the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment has lost its export market of re- 
sidual oil to Cuba, we should assist their 
economy in every way possible and, espe- 
cially, we should provide this assistance 
where it will not place an undue burden in 
cost on the American taxpayer and con- 
sumer. 

The increased cost of residual fuel oil 
caused by the import restrictions seriously 
affect the ability of U.S. manufacturers to 
compete in foreign markets. Concededly, 
high domestic wages and other cost items 
are principal factors involved in the ability 
of American manufacturers to compete 
abroad. The cost of energy fuels is an 
equally important factor. The burden of 
subsidizing the coal industry should not be 
assumed by either domestic consumers or 
at the expense of our foreign markets. 


History and technology of the coal industry 


The Listory of the coal industry will show 
that neither management nor labor was 
concerned about its alleged problems or with 
competitors when coal was the dominant 
fuel used in this country, nor was there any 
concern by the coal industry about coal 
supplies and the necessity of quota importa- 
tions to act as incentives for future protec- 
tion. 

If the coal industry objects to residual fuel 
oil imports, it is, in fact, admitting that 
it does not want a competitive market with 
the residual fuel oil industry which is a rela- 
tively minute part of the oil industry. It is 
further assertion by the coal industry that 
it desires an indirect consumer subsidy and 
a captive market. 

It is, of course, impossible to accurately 
forecast the cost of a monopoly operation 
to the public. Especially is this difficult 
where technological developments are not 
encouraged because of the existence of mo- 
nopoly power. A cursory study of the de- 
pressing effects of monopoly upon initiative 
and progress will establish that an unnatural 
monopoly fosters high costs by a stifling of 
competition. 

Admittedly the captive market or monop- 
oly herein complained involves only the 
eastern seaboard of the United States. The 
coal industry, while presently insulated from 
the relatively insignificant competitive threat 
of residual fuel oil is not protected against 
the natural gas industry except for the dis- 
parity in price. The coal industry has iong 
delayed development and improvement of 
the power station of “coal by wire’’ system 
of delivering energy fuel to industry and 
other markets. 

It is simpler to establish that in fact, the 
price of residual fuel oil has increased since 
the import restrictions were imposed. This 
increase in price can be simply ascribed to 
the economic law of supply and demand. 
The change in the cost per barrel figures 
during the first quarter of 1961 compared 
to a similar period of 1959 which was prior 
to the imposition of residual fuel oil re- 
strictions is as follows: 


| Resale Electric | Other 
utilities | users 
7 





WG tide Daa dicais cal | $218] $229) $2.49 
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The consumer cost of a captive market by 
the coal industry 


Assuming that the lifting of import quotas 
would produce greater sales of residual fuel 
oil nonetheless the Government should not 
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continue to attempt to protect the coal in- 
dustry by import limitations for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(a) The protection of the coal industry at 
the expense of residual fuel oil results in 
higher costs to the public. 

(b) A barrier affecting the progress of our 
national security might develop by discour- 
aging technological developments in the fuel 
industry, and particularly in the coal indus- 
try. If in the past import restrictions had 
provided protection to any segment of the 
fuel industry so as to encourage monopoly 
and discourage competition, our industry 
would not have had the benefit of the tech- 
nological developments as exist in the pres- 
ent use of energy fuel. 

Except for the growth of specific indus- 
tries or utilities which are now users of 
residual fuel oil it does not appear that 
there will be any marked changeover or con- 
version by users from coal to residual fuel 
oils. Every available study indicates that 
natural gas will be the product involved in 
any substantial conversion from coal. This 
has been the patterns for the last decade and 
this trend to natural gas preceded the es- 
tablishment of the restrictions of the im- 
ports of residual fuel oil. 

It is, of course, most important to note 
that any increase in the cost of energy fuels 
must be passed on to the consumer. If the 
cost of residual fuel oil or coal, or natural 
gas increases, the public utilities must, of 
necessity, increase the charges for electrical 
power. In many instances, the public util- 
ities operate under automatic escalator 
clauses whereby rate increases take effect 
automatically upon the increase in the price 
of energy fuels. Other utilities need only 
make application for rate increases which, 
for the most part, are granted pro forma. 


Import restrictions on residual fuel oil to 
protect the domestic coal industry are con- 
trary to law 


A legislative review of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1955 and the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1958 confirms 
the fact that international trade is an im- 
portant measure in strengthening our com- 
mon defense against Communist aggression. 
Such trade provides the most effective way 
to improve our relations with our allies on 
a long-range basis. Since 1931 the coal in- 
dustry has been attempting to have Con- 
gress establish a steep tariff increase or a 
tight quota on crude or refined oil products. 
In House Report No. 50, the Committee on 
Ways and Means in discussing H.R. 1, Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1955, on page 
2082, 84th Congress, ist session, volume 2, 
United States Code, Congressional and Ad- 
ministrative News, Legislative History Regu- 
lations, stated: 

“Your committee has given careful con- 
sideration to the fact that some domestic 
industries stated that they have serious prob- 
lems relating to their continued survival. 
Many of these industries appeared before 
the committee and attributed their troubles 
to inadequate tariff protection. However, 
careful examination of the facts has demon- 
strated that, in many cases, their ills appear 
to be attributable to causes other than tariff 
policy such as technological progress and 
changes in consumer preferences.” 

The coal industry to date still attempts 
without regard to other fuel industries to 
establish its output or profitability as the 
sole standard of judgment for the Nation's 
security. 

The primary purpose of the trade agree- 
ments was to protect a domestic industry 
against a similar foreign competitor. It 
was not intended that the executive or ad- 
ministrative departments circumvent this 
legislation by applying import quota restric- 
tions on residual fuel oil to the benefit of 
domestic coal. This discrimination not only 
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creates a monopoly of the protected do- 
mestic industry but also creates ill feeling 
from a foreign country whose imports are 
being restricted contrary to the purposes 
of the Trade Agreements Acts. Certainly we 
should not consider that our national secu- 
rity is contingent solely on the coal in- 
dustry. 

It is easy to comprehend how retarded 
our progress would have been if we applied 
a policy of restriction and containment to 
such phases of our history as transportation. 
It is also easy to predict that our industrial 
progress in the future will be curtailed if we 
restrict the activities of one fuel industry 
at the expense of another. 


CONCLUSION 


The evidence overwhelmingly establishes 
that the elimination of residual fuel oil 
import restrictions will not affect our na- 
tional defense. On the contrary, the con- 
tinuation of fuel oil import restrictions will 
have an opposite effect since the friendship 
of our allies will be alienated through the 
weakening of their economy. 

Our national defense now or in the foresee- 
able future is not endangered by the status 
of our domestic fuel industries. A contra- 
diction of this assertion either reflects (a) 
improper management, (b) lack of initiative, 
or (c) an attempt by subterfuge (advocating 
the necessity of residual fuel oil restrictions) 
to monopolize the fuel industry. The prob- 
lem of the coal industry is simply “consumer 
preference” and Congress never intended that 
a domestic industry be subsidized at the 
expense of the American taxpayer by surrep- 
titiously applying import quota restrictions 
on one industry which is unrelated and dis- 
similar to another. Because of current re- 
strictions the residual oil industry and some 
of its related supply industries such as 
shipbuilding and transportation have suf- 
fered domestic unemployment and loss of 
investments. 

The residual fuel oil import quota restric- 
tions are patently discriminating and should 
be removed. 


Mr. KEITH. So, Mr. Speaker, I close 
my remarks with the thought that we 
can all join together in once again rid- 
ding our economy of the unnecessary 
burden imposed by these import quotas. 
And, I feel certain that not only will 
New England prosper as the result of 
our action, but so, too, will our country 
be strengthened in its role in the battle 
which we are in with the Communist 
forces throughout the world. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
because of the time of day I regret I am 
unable to postpone my discussion. Nor 
do I have any prepared text which I can 
hand in as a substitute for what I would 
like to discuss this evening. I say that 
because it appears that we have an im- 
mediate problem. Apparently the Cal- 
endar Wednesday technique is going to 
be used tomorrow so as to bring up for 
consideration before this body H.R. 8890. 
Since that is the case, and because I 
think it is important that we have a few 
facts available before the bill is brought 
up, I should like to make these com- 
ments as a member for 9 years now of 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. 
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As most of the Members know, two 
bills were reported out of our committee 
this morning, H.R. 8900, which provides 
for a 5-year program of Federal aid in 
the building of college academic facili- 
ties, and a much more controversial pro- 
posal, H.R. 8890, which was passed out 
by a vote of 16 to 12. 

This bill, which was introduced by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THOMPSON] on August 24, provides, 
among other things, for a l-year exten- 
sion of Public Laws 815 and 874. The 
additional cost of this program for the 
fiscal year 1962 is estimated at some- 
thing over $200 million. 

A new provision never before con- 
sidered by our committee, and not ade- 
quately considered this morning, would 
also authorize expending $325 million 
for the fiscal year 1962, to provide as- 
sistance to school districts for the con- 
struction of minimum school facilities 
needed to reduce the impact of serious 
overcrowding, double shifts, or unhealth- 
ful or hazardous conditions in school 
classrooms. 

In title 2 of this bill, H.R. 8890, there 
is a provision to extend for 1 year one 
title of the National Defense Education 
Act. This would provide some $90 mil- 
lion as loans to students in institutions 
of higher education. I will say at this 
point that there is virtually no argument 
about the advisability of continuing a 
program of this kind at about this level 
of expenditure. 

I do feel, however, that there should 
have been discussion regarding the ad- 
visability of extending this entire NDEA 
program. There are a great many other 
programs which those who have been 
most concerned in any direct admin- 
istration of the provisions of this act 
feel will be in jeopardy, they are con- 
cerned that the continuity of these pro- 
grams will be lost if something is not 
done at this session of this Congress. 

Now, I would like to get back to the 
core of the controversy, the proposal to 
revolutionize the impacted school dis- 
tricts program by providing for Federal 
aid for the impact of overcrowding. This 
concept of providing assistance to the 
so-called needy school districts has never 
been discussed in our committee before, 
although admittedly there have been a 
number of different alternatives, in- 
cluding a bill which was reported out of 
our committee earlier this session. 

In my opinion there was a very re- 
grettable, indeed inexcusable, abuse of 
the legislative process, in the way in 
which this proposal was submitted to 
our committee for consideration. As I 
have already indicated, it was only in- 
troduced last Thursday, August 24. It 
was not available to members of the 
committee, and I assume not yet avail- 
able to the full membership of the 
House, until this morning. 

Our committee met at 10 o’clock this 
morning. At 10:15 a move to have the 
bill read was denied by a formal rollcall 
vote—17 voting against even reading the 
bill. Then, by another formal 17-to- 
13 vote, it was decided in committee 
to limit all discussion on this bill to a 
total of 70 minutes. Between 45 and 50 
minutes of that time were spent discuss- 
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ing a major alternative method of allo- 
cating the funds in place of the pro- 
vision included in the bill itself. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
TuHompson] who offered the amendment, 
spent that length of time explaining and 
discussing, and, indeed, defending quite 
a different formula for allocation to 
those that we considered before. Be- 
cause of the adoption of this new for- 
mula the school population of the States 
will not be taken into account at all, 
neither the population in the public 
schools nor in the nonpublic schools. 
Instead, the total population of the State 
is to be determinative in the allocation 
of funds. 

So far as I know, and I admit I am not 
speaking from any great knowledge, the 
result will be to help the States that 
need it least and deprive the States that 
presumably are in greatest need of funds 
which they would get under the alloca- 
tion originally provided in the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRUCE. I think it might be well 
to point out that this lengthy discussion 
of 50 minutes out of the 70 minutes allo- 
cated was in dealing with an amend- 
ment offered by the author of the bill to 
the bill that was new to all of us. So not 
only were we not allowed or given per- 
mission to have the bill read in com- 
mittee so that we could get into it or 
the ramifications of it, but 50 of the 70 
minutes were tied up in trying to get at 
the meaning of an amendment offered 
by the original author of this bill that 
was thrown at us, changing the bill be- 
fore it got off the ground. 

Mr. FREYLINGHUYSEN. I thank 
the gentleman. That certainly is the 
case. Even though I have had some ex- 
perience with these formulas of distrib- 
uting funds prior to this time, I still 
could not get clear in my mind as to 
what the effect of the proposed amend- 
ment which was adopted in the commit- 
tee would be. Nor do I yet know what 
the language in the bill itself would have 
been had we approved that particular 
language. 

Mr. BRUCE. I certainly will confess 
that while it is my first year in the Con- 
gress and the first, of course, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Education and 
Labor—the gentleman has had 9§ years’ 
experience—I had the feeling, frankly, 
of playing a little game of Russian rou- 
lette. You take the pistol, put one shell 
in a chamber, put it up to your head, 
pull the trigger, and hope that the one 
that goes off does not kill you. Istrongly 
object to a game of Russian roulette with 
legislative procedures. I was outraged. 
I was sitting there, waiting for the train 
whistle to blow, while the railroad was 
running full speed ahead. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is very 
apropos. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. How many 
pages does the bill contain? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The bill it- 
self consists of 14 pages. The particu- 
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larly objectionable feature was not the 
length of the bill but the fact that we 
had before us a new proposal, a hybrid 
between various proposals previously of- 
fered. This, however, has some quite 
different features, one of which would 
very definitely transform an existing pro- 
gram, in effect for a decade which has 
proved to be of reasonable value to many 
school districts. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Will the 
committee have a written report? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am glad 
the gentleman brought that point up. 
It turned out, after the committee had 
been steamrollered and had approved 
this bill, that the committee report had 
been already written. I must confess I 
have not seen it. I was not given that 
opportunity, but apparently it was im- 
mediately available in anticipation of 
the action which we actually did take. 

The minority members of the com- 
mittee, all of whom I might say voted in 
opposition to this bill, were given an op- 
portunity to prepare their own minority 
views. However, it was impossible for 
us to avail ourselves of this opportunity, 
indeed. That opportunity elapsed 1 
hour after the committee adjourned. 
In other words, at 1 o’clock today the 
deadline passed for submission of our 
views. 

Mr. Speaker, I might say that we did 
not submit any minority views because, 
I hope I am making evident, we are not 
yet quite sure what is in the bill. We 
cannot yet evaluate what its effect will 
be. But there was no question of the 
fact that there was insufficient oppor- 
tunity, not only to cor.sider the bill, but 
to prepare minority views. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would 
have to check the rules of the House, but 
I have an idea that that was probably 
contrary to the rules of the House. It 
certainly is contrary to the spirit of 
proper legislation. I must say that the 
gentleman is revealing something which 
to me is quite shocking. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will fully 
agree with the gentleman. I was quite 
shocked that we should be given no op- 
portunity to consider the significance of 
what was being pushed through. We 
had no opportunity, as I say, even to 
debate or discuss amendments which 
actually were offered but were voted 
upon. 

As an example, I proposed or at- 
tempted to propose that Public Law 815 
should be continued for 2 years rather 
than 1 year, as is provided for in H.R. 
8890. We had at that time no oppor- 
tunity to discuss this suggestion one way 
or the other. In my opinion that is of 
considerable importance in the conti- 
nuity of the program, and would have 
been a reasonable and perhaps impor- 
tant improvement. But it is typical of 
the way in which the committee handled 
its responsibility, or I should say mis- 
handled its responsibility. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Washington, 
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Mrs. MAY. I had not intended to 
enter into this colloquy since I am not 
a member of the committee on which 
the gentleman from New Jersey serves. 
However, I have been sitting here listen- 
ing to his description of this procedure 
with reference to bills pertaining to a 
tremendously important subject, educa- 
tion in this country, in which every 
Member of Congress is interested. 

I was so horrified by the actual tale of 
the procedure that the gentleman has 
recounted I felt I would like to ask this 
question: The gentleman has said that 
the bill was referred to the committee 
last week, or introduced into the com- 
mittee last Friday. Am I correct in 
that? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Thursday 
afternoon. 

Mrs. MAY. And no member of the 
committee saw a copy of the bill until 
this morning? Am I correct? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I _ could 
hardly say that. I would say there were 
selected Members of the majority side 
who had been responsible for this brain 
child. However, there seems to have 
been a certain amount of ignorance on 
the part of some of the Members of the 
majority. One went so far as to call 
it a monstrosity during the discussion 
this morning. But generally speaking, 
there must have been some who knew 
what was in it. 

Of course, there was also some dis- 
cussion in the newspapers as to the so- 
called package compromise program 
which was being developed. This was 
reportedly being assembled in order to 
meet certain commitments as a result 
of shelving the three previous bills ap- 
proved by our committee, and which 
were sent to the Rules Committee. 

Mrs. MAY. I would like to direct this 
last question on that point to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey: Has the gentle- 
man had any reaction from our educa- 
tional organizations throughout the 
country to this latest procedure that has 
gone on? What do they think, or have 
they had a chance to even know what 
is in these bills that affect our schools? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am grate- 
ful for the gentlewoman bringing that 
up. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include a letter, dated August 28, 1961, 
addressed to the chairman of our com- 
mittee, the Honorable Apam CLAYTON 
PoweELt, from the National Education 
Association’s Legislative Commission, 
which states in no uncertain terms that 
they are thoroughly opposed to the en- 
actment of H.R. 8890. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to follows: 

NaTIONAL EpUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 28, 1961. 

Hon. Apam C. Powe Lt, 

Chairman, Committee on Education and La- 
bor, House of Representatives, Old House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Coareman: The Legislative Com- 
mission of the National Education Associa- 
tion has analyzed carefully the administra- 
tion’s new program for elementary and sec- 
ondary education, as expressed in H.R. 8890. 
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We understand, from newspaper reports, that 
you will call up this bill for House con- 
sideration under Calendar Wednesday pro- 
cedure before Congress adjourns. 

The NEA recognizes that H.R. 8890 has 
been introduced as a compromise proposal. 
We know that honorable compromise is a 
vital part of the legislative process; and, 
many times in this session and others, we 
have demonstrated our willingness to sup- 
port compromises which would lead to sound 
objectives. We cannot and will not support 
any compromise which conflicts with sound 
educational policy. 

On August 21, we heard with appreciation 
Secretary Ribicoff’s explanation of this “new 
compromise,” which he described as the only 
possible legislation that could get through 
the House Rules Committee and be enacted 
this session. We studied the proposal care- 
fully and found certain aspects of it to be 
in serious conflict with sound educational 
policy. We suggested to Secretary Ribicoff 
that the program be modified, in at least 
four respects, to bring it in line with Amer- 
ica’s educational traditions and present 
needs. 

Now we read in the newspapers that no 
attempt will be made to clear the “new 
compromise” through the House Rules Com- 
mittee, after all. H.R. 8890 will move to 
the floor via Calendar Wednesday proce- 
dure. So, we ask: Why rush through a per- 
emptory compromise measure designed to 
overcome the stalemate in the House Rules 
Committee, if the Rules Committee is not 
involved? 

Before you and your important committee 
substitute a woefully inadequate H.R. 8890 
for the outstanding elementary and sec- 
ondary education program you have agreed 
upon (H.R. 7300), please consider these 
facts: 

1. For many years, parents and teachers 
have petitioned the Federal Government for 
financial assistance for the public school 
system, because the increasing needs for 
classrooms and teachers are beyond the 
means of local and State tax resources. If 
America’s boys and girls are to have the edu- 
cational opportunities they must have in 
these critical years of history, the need for 
a new source of financial support becomes 
more pressing every year. It cannot be ex- 
pected to diminish. 

2. A clear majority of the American people 
have cast their votes for Federal assistance 
to the public school system—in national 
elections and in public opinion polls. 
(Please note the results of a few opinion sur- 
veys which are attached.) 

3. A clear majority of the 86th Congress 
cast their votes for meaningful Federal as- 
sistance to the public school system. The 
U.S. Senate passed S. 8, 51 to 34. The US. 
House passed H.R. 10128, 206 to 189. Only a 
handful of obstructionists on the House 
Rules Committee prevented the enactment 
of school legislation by blocking a confer- 
ence of the two Houses. 

4. President Kennedy has termed mean- 
ingful Federal assistance to the public school 
system a legislative “must” for this Congress 
and has recommended an excellent program. 

5. The U.S. Senate has already passed S. 
102i—an outstanding elementary and sec- 
ondary education bill, by a vote of 49 to 34. 

6. The House Committee on Education 
and Labor has reported and recommended 
passage of an outstanding elementary and 
secondary education bill—H.R. 7300—but the 
House Rules Committee has thus far denied 
the House a chance to consider this measure. 

7. Now, it is reported, the House leader- 
ship has decided to utilize Calendar 
Wednesday procedure to gain House consid- 
eration of an elementary and secondary edu- 
cation bill. 

The NEA submits that, if this procedure 
is to be used, the people’s Representatives in 
the House deserve the opportunity to con- 
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sider meaningful legislation—which, in our 
opinion, H.R. 8890 in its present form is not, 
for the following reasons: 

1. This “new compromise” proposal is a 
woefully inadequate “token effort’’ which, 
in at least one aspect, would diminish State 
and local authority in the fleld of education. 

2. H.R. 8890 ignores the fundamental 
problem confronting America’s public school 
system today—the critical need for more and 
better trained teachers. 

3. The only new principle established in 
H.R. 8890 is a parsimonious construction 
program for school districts which sign a 
pauper’s oath. 

No assistance is provided, even for con- 
struction, for school districts generally. The 
only school districts which can qualify for 
construction aid under H.R. 8890, as pres- 
ently written, are those which can prove 
to the U.S. Commissioner of Education (not 
just the State school Officials) that they 
have more than 40 pupils attending school 
daily in “hazardous” classrooms. 

These desperate districts—and only these 
—might receive some Federal funds for con- 
struction purposes only; and, if they do, it 
will be for only 40 percent of the pupils 
who are subjected daily to such hazardous 
conditions. The remaining 60 percent are 
either to be ignored, or classrooms would 
presumably be built for them out of what- 
ever funds could be foraged from budgets 
for teachers’ salaries or general operating 
expenses. 

4. H.R. 8890 violates a fundamental Amer- 
ican tradition in elementary and secondary 
education—the right of the States to deter- 
mine how educational funds shall be uti- 
lized (lines 19-24, p. 6, and lines 1-2, p. 7). 

5. As presently written, the title language 
in H.R. 8890 precludes substantive amend- 
ments by Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for broader purpose assistance 
to elementary and secondary schools. 

For these reasons, the NEA suggests that 
the long-range interests of education would 
be served better in this session of Congress 
if you and your great committee would re- 
affirm your recommendation of President 
Kennedy’s original program for elementary 
and secondary education, offer it to the House 
on a forthcoming Calendar Wednesday, and 
let the House work its will. Accordingly, 
the association recommends: 

1. Instead of utilizing Calendar Wednes- 
day procedure to move H.R. 8890 to the 
floor, this procedure should be employed to 
bring to the floor sound educational legis- 
lation—S. 1021, now on the Speaker’s desk, 
or H.R. 7300, already recommended by your 
committee. 

2. If this is not possible, then hearings 
should be held on H.R. 8890, and it should 
be amended to provide more funds for more 
school districts for broader purposes than 
just school construction. 

3. If neither of these two suggestions is 
possible then we recommend, for this ses- 
sion of Congress, that any existing law 
which has expired should be extended for 1 
year, and further action on new legislation 
await the second session of the 87th Con- 
gress. 

We believe the House deserves a chance to 
vote on meaningful school legislation, not 
just as peremptory compromise measure, 
We believe that, on a vote for the record, 
there is a majority in the House for better 
educational opportunities for America’s 
boys and girls. And, at the very worst, a 
record vote on meaningful legislation—or 
even a motion to consider meaningful leg- 
islation—would at least identify for the 
electorate the obstacles and the obstruction- 
ists to be overcome. 

No one knows better than you and your 
important committee that the effort for 
sound public school legislation in the Con- 
gress has been a long, arduous, and con- 
tinuing struggle for many years. Much 
progress has been made. Let us not retreat 
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to a woefully inadequate compromise until 

we have seen the results of a record vote 

of the House of Representatives on a mean- 

ingful bill. The parents of America’s 

schoolchildren could ask no more, and they 
deserve no less from their 87th Congress. 

Thank you for any consideration you give 
these suggestions and recommendations. 

Sincerely, 

JAMES L. McCASKILL. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I also would like to submit for the 
Recorp a statement which appeared in 
the newspapers recently, signed by a 
number of distinguished _ scientists. 
These included Detlev W. Bronk, James 
B. Conant, Lee A. DuBridge, Frederick 
L. Hovde, James R. Killian, George B. 
Kistiakowsky, W. A. Noyes, Thomas 
Park, and J. A. Stratton. All these 
gentlemen indicate their concern that 
Congress may fail to act on a general 
extension of the NDEA program, which 
subject, as I have already stated, was not 
even discussed in our consideration of 
this particular bill this morning, and 
which it seems to me was again a very 
egregious failure on our part. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert the statement at this point in 
the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


A STATEMENT TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND 
TO THE U.S. CONGRESS URGING IMMEDIATE 
EXTENSION OF THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT 


We, the undersigned, are disturbed by the 
serious damage which will be done to the 
vital program of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act if the Congress fails to extend 
that act before adjournment of the 1961 
session. If action is delayed until 1962, 
State legislatures which must appropriate 
matching funds, school and university offi- 
cials who must now plan for the 1962-63 
academic year, and students whose educa- 
tional plans are in part dependent on NDEA 
programs will be unable to plan with confi- 
dence. Unless the act is extended now, the 
school year of 1961-62 will inevitably be 
one of confusion, uncertainty, and partial 
loss of the gains already made. 

The National Defense Education Act, en- 
acted by Congress in 1958, provided major 
help toward the improvement of science and 
mathematics instruction in the Nation’s 
schools and colleges. Specifically it has: 

1. Enabled thousands of high schools to 
secure laboratory equipment, library books, 
and teaching facilities in science and mathe- 
matics that they would not otherwise have 
obtained. 

2. Enabled many States to engage the serv- 
ices of science and mathematics supervisors 
or scientific consultants to help classroom 
teachers improve their teaching of science 
and mathematics. These supervisors and 
consultants have been particularly helpful 
in introducing new and improved texts and 
teaching materials in science and mathe- 
matics. 

3. Offered financial help to high school 
graduates who have the desire and ability, 
but not the money, to go to college. Among 
these students, preference has been given to 
those who want to specialize in science, 
mathematics, engineering, or foreign lan- 
guages. 

4. Helped universities—widely scattered 
over the United States—to develop new or 
improved programs for graduate students. 

5. Aided graduate students who want to 
become college teachers, and who will be 
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needed for the much larger college enroll- 
ment that must be expected in the next 
few years. 

6. Provided similar improvements in the 
teaching of foreign languages. 

These results of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act have benefited students who wish 
to become scientists, mathematicians, or 
engineers. They have benefited students 
who plan on careers in other fields but to 
whom a knowledge of science is an essential 
part of education for intelligent participa- 
tion in the affairs of a scientific and tech- 
nically oriented world. In benefiting these 
two groups the National Defense Education 
Act has started to make an important con- 
tribution toward strengthening the Nation 
that both groups will serve. 

The job is well started, but far from com- 
plete. The National Defense Education Act 
has been in effect for only 3 years. The first 
year was largely one of tooling up. The sec- 
ond and third were years of growth and im- 
provement. There is good momentum now. 
However, failure to extend the National De- 
fense Education Act this year will bring 
many of the gains to a halt. Extending the 
act this year will enable the Nation to con- 
tinue to build upon the improvements that 
have already been started. These improve- 
ments in science education are too vital to 
the welfare of the Nation to allow the act to 
be weakened. 

Detlev W. Bronk, James B. Conant, Lee 
A. DuBridge, Frederick L. Hovde, 
James R. Killian, George B. Kistiakow- 
sky, W. A. Noyes, Thomas Park, J. A. 
Stratton. 


Mrs. MAY. I read the letter to which 
the gentleman refers. I am sure this 
committee would not be in agreement 
with what the gentleman has described 
as in this bill. 

Mr, Speaker, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Na- 
tional Education Association has come 
out in definite opposition to this particu- 
lar bill. The scientists to whom I re- 
ferred are very much disturbed at the 
prospect of extending maybe one or two 
provisions. They feel that a broad ex- 
tension of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act is essential if we are to provide 
ourselves with a continuity of program- 
ing, and so forth, that has been built up 
in the 3 years that this act has been in 
operation. 

Mrs. MAY. And as the gentleman 
says, the bill up for consideration now 
certainly does not do this in any way. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. It certainly 
does not. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Iryield again 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, did I un- 
derstand the gentleman to say that the 
letter from the National Education As- 
sociation expressed opposition to H.R. 
8890? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Very defi- 
nitely. It was very flatfooted in its op- 
position. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then this would seem 
to indicate that some people or someone 
in the National Education Association 
had available to them the contents of 
H.R. 8890 which members of the com- 
mittee did not have. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It is quite 
obvious from my reading of the news- 
papers that the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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has been propagandizing in a number of 
places, including his friends in the Na- 
tional Education Association, for support 
of this compromise program, even 
though it had not been developed in leg- 
islative form. It may be that they were 
not aware until recently of the exact 
language that was to be included in the 
bill, although they knew generally what 
the bill would contain. 

Mr. BRUCE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to mention two other 
points. As part of my effort to get a 
broader consideration of the problem 
presented by our discussion of H.R. 8890 
I suggested as a substitute that the com- 
mittee consider a bill that was intro- 
duced 10 days previously by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey {[Mr. THompson], 
H.R. 8690. On August 14, Mr. THomp- 
son introduced this bill which is to be 
entitled “The School Construction As- 
sistance Act of 1961.” 

I, myself, have not examined this bill 
closely. I might say, however, that an 
effort was made to bring this bill up the 
day after it was introduced in our 
committee. That was rejected because 
we had no printed copies of the bill be- 
fore us. Apparently it died aborning. 

This bill, however, does provide at 
least for a 3-year program of some con- 
struction not tied into the impacted 
school program. It seems to me such 
approach certainly would merit consid- 
eration, together with the l-year pro- 
gram which H.R. 8890 envisages. My 
substitute was turned down, I think, 
again by an overwhelming partisan vote. 
Such an attitude indicates to my mind 
that there was an unfortunate, indeed 
inexplicable, lack of interest in discuss- 
ing the various possibilities that were 
before us. Indeed, there was little rec- 
ognition of the significance of the par- 
ticular bill that was up for consideration. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I do not want to get 
into this colloquy because it has been 
my impression that it is a rule of the 
House that we do not discuss our pro- 
ceedings in a committee in executive 
session. But I wonder if the gentleman 
would be good enough to tell me, aside 
from anything that might have hap- 
pened in the committee meeting today, 
whether or not there had been any for- 
mal consideration of the bill to which 
the gentleman referred a moment ago, 
the one introduced 10 days ago—what 
was the number of it? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. H.R. 8690. 
As the gentleman well knows, that bill 
was not discussed in committee. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. My sugges- 
tion was that if we are going to move in 
this area, I fail to understand why a bill 
presented as urgent business one week 
should have been abandoned the follow- 
ing week. I still fail to understand it. 
I think it is at least an alternative pro- 
gram which deserved consideration. 
And, Mr. Speaker, let me say I am not 
sure how much can be said regarding 


I yield to 
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what is said or done in executive com- 
mittee. The chairman of the commit- 
tee himself this morning gave certain 
details regarding what transpired. And 
if a Democrat, for instance, calls a bill 
a monstrosity, he is not necessarily not 
talking for the record. 

Mr. Speaker, we are faced with a seri- 
ous problem. Tomorrow we are prob- 
ably going to be discussing the provisions 
of a bill about which too many of us 
know too little. It is my hope that the 
effort to consider this bill will be de- 
feated. If we fail in that, I hope the 
bill itself will be defeated. Iam not sure 
whether that can be achieved. But it 
might be a very appropriate course of 
action in that connection. I should like 
to read—and I have no idea how accu- 
rate this account is—a statement which 
came over the news ticker this afternoon 
with reference to the Speaker of the 
House, Mr. Raysurn: 

At a press conference today Speaker Sam 
RAaYsuRN reportedly told newsmen there is 
“a lot o* opposition in the House to Fed- 
eral aid to public school construction.” He 
said the entire bill could be killed on a 
technicality when it is brought up under the 
Calendar Wednesday technique, but that 
would leave time next week to bring in an 
even more restricted bill. 


Mr. Speaker, I have no idea whether 
this was a correct account of the news- 
paper conference this morning. It cer- 
tainly raises the possibility in my own 
mind that the technicality to which this 
refers is to vote down the motion to 
consider the bill. We could then get on 
with the job of developing legislation 
in the areas of extending the impacted 
school districts program and also the 
extension of the National Defense 
Education Act. 

In this respect, I understand on the 
best authority that if this attempt to 
consider this bill H.R. 8890 is defeated 
tomorrow that these bills will be brought 
up for consideration under suspension 
of the rules. Such a course, or indeed 
reliance on the Rules Committee, seems 
to me a far more appropriate way for 
us to operate. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [{Mr. GrRiIFFIn], may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to commend the gentleman from New 
Jersey ({Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] for his 
forthright statement and report on the 
situation which confronts the House so 
far as legislation in the field of educa- 
tion is concerned. 

As the Members of this body are well 
aware, the gentleman from New Jersey 
is a dedicated friend of education, as I 
have tried to be. He and I worked 
diligently to bring about enactment of 
the National Defense Education Act, 
and we are among those in the House 
who believe in, and advocate the ex- 
tension of, that legislation. 

However, I concur in, and can attest 
to, the accuracy of the remarks of the 
gentleman from New Jersey concerning 
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the action taken this morning in the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Legislation which would have a far- 
reaching effect upon the whole system 
of education in America deserves more 
consideration and better treatment than 
that accorded in the committee this 
morning. 

Taking the circumstances into consid- 
eration, it should not be surprising if 
some should wonder whether the prin- 
cipal objectives of this maneuver may be 
a bit more political than legislative. 





HARRY ROGERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, one of New 
York’s leading community figures for 
many years was Harry Rogers, publisher 
of the West Side News, a newspaper 
which proclaimed its motto in its mast- 
head—‘“Dedicated to Civic, Commercial 
Betterment of Our Community.” Ihave 
the sad duty to announce to the House 
of Representatives that Harry Rogers is 
dead at the age of 63. 

Those who knew him do not need me 
to tell them why his passing is a great 
loss to New York, especially to the West 
Side of Manhattan, where he was often 
called “Mr. West Side.” 

Those who did not know him missed 
the acquaintance of a dynamic per- 
sonality, a man who devoted 40 years of 
his life to a wide variety of civic, fra- 
ternal, religious, and welfare causes. 
He was a vigorous and effective advocate 
of the needs and aspirations of the citi- 
zens of the West Side community. His 
contributions to the rejuvenation of the 
West Side now taking place are legend- 
ary. 

His widow, Mrs. Frances Rogers, has 
announced that she will continue pub- 
lication of the newspaper, which for 10 
years was the vocation and avocation of 
Harry Rogers. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call to the 
attention of my colleagues the follow- 
ing eulogy of the late Harry Rogers by 
the editor of the West Side News, Dor- 
sey Short, which was printed on the edi- 
torial page of the paper last Thursday, 
August 24: 


DEPARTING LEAVE BEHIND US—FOOTPRINTS 
(By Dorsey Short, editor) 


Harry Rogers is dead but the indomitable 
will that carried him forward left an in- 
delible imprint on all who knew him. His 
spirit that endued him with tireless energy 
to work unselfishly, to give of himself un- 
stintingly and with buoyant energy to make 
the West Side the best side, lives after him. 

His chair will be empty at the many meet- 
ings and conferences he attended—his voice 
will no longer ring through the corridors of 
city hall in eloquent pleading for some 
West Side improvement—he will no longer 
be a familiar figure at his desk in the West 
Side News office where friends, strangers, 
men and women from all walks of life found 
@ sympathetic listener, a word of encourage- 
ment, a helping hand. 

But monuments to his memory in the form 
of civic improvements are everywhere on the 
West Side. The imprint of his welcoming 
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smile, his friendly handshake, his words of 
encouragement, his willingness to help his 
fellow man whenever and wherever he 
could—these are intangibles that cannot be 
erased and will keep his memory fresh in 
the minds of all who knew him. 

Among the monuments to his memory 
are the concrete abutments at the curbs of 
the center malls at intersections along 
Broadway. They were erected after a long 
campaign by Harry Rogers through the West 
Side News to protect persons sitting on park 
benches on the malls and end the slaugh- 
ter of innocent persons by cars mounting 
the malls. At least 13 deaths were recorded 
during the campaign before the protecting 
abutments were erected. How many lives 
were saved by these concrete protecting walls 
will never be known. 

Oriana Atkinson thought this improve- 
ment important enough to record the story 
of Harry Rogers’ campaign for it in her book 
on New York. 

The sidewalk on the west side of the kiosk 
and the fences along the curbs on the is- 
land where the kiosk stands at 72d Street 
and Broadway are reminders that for the 
10 years he published the West Side News, 
Harry Rogers carried on a tireless campaign 
for removal of the kiosk and remodeling of 
the subway station to provide sidewalk en- 
trances. 

Three years ago the borough president’s 
office laid the sidewalk connecting both ends 
of the kiosk and erected the fences to pre- 
vent people from dashing into the street in 
their mad rush for the only entrance to the 
72d Street subway station. 

Many deaths were recorded before these 
safeguards were erected and many have been 
prevented since. The transit authority 
promised removal of the kiosk after Harry 
Rogers made an impassioned plea before 
the board of estimate to end the slaughter 
of innocents at the subway station but to 
date has not kept its promise because the 
cost of this project which has gone from 
$250,000 to $10 million during the 10-year 
campaign is too high. 

Harry Rogers valued human lives. His 
own was given in the service of his fellow 
man, but the West Side News will carry 
forward the campaign he started until 
others have learned to value human lives 
enough to do something about protecting 
them. 

The list would be endless—the long cam- 
paign for a West Side high school only 
recently successfully concluded—the long 
fight against neighborhood deterioration— 
for removal of slums and construction of de- 
cent housing—for approval of the Lincoln 
Square rehabilitation—for more _ schools, 
parks, playgrounds, better lighting, more 
police protection, for equal rights for all 
in housing, employment, and education, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color; for recrea- 
tion centers for youth, programs for senior 
citizens, aid to the needy and infirm, etc., 
etc., etc. 

Harry Rogers died in harness. Almost to 
the day of his death he directed his business 
from his hospital bed. His courage, his for- 
titude, his outstanding personality and dedi- 
cation to his community and the causes he 
believed to be just and right inspired all 
who came in contact with him. 

We agree with Rabbi Edward E. Klein of 
the Stephen Wise Free Synagogue who said 
no eulogy could do justice to Harry Rogers. 
His life was his eulogy and he has left im- 
prints on all who knew him that can never 
be erased. 

The most fitting summary we can find is 
Brutus’ speech in Shakespeare's play “Julius 
Caesar”: 

“His life was simple and the elements so 
mixed in him that nature might stand up 
and say to all the world: 

“This was a man.” 
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KHRUSHCHEV AND THE 1960 
ELECTIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CurtTIs] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude an article by Drew Pearson which 
appeared in the Washington Post today, 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the subject of my brief remarks here 
is Khrushchev and the 1960 elections. 
The following article by Drew Pearson 
appeared in the Washington Post this 
morning: 


KHRUSHCHEV REMINISCES OF CAMP DAVID 
VISIT 


(By Drew Pearson) 


GaGRI, GeorcIA, U.S.S.R.—Nikita Khru- 
shchev, relaxing under a Georgian sun on the 
shores of the placid Black Sea, reminisced 
sympathetically about former President Eis- 
enhower and I was surprised that he also had 
some kind words for John Foster Dulles. 

The subject of Mr. Eisenhower came up 
after the Premier had discussed in consider- 
able detail his determination to sign a peace 
treaty with East Germany, his proposal to 
guarantee West Germany’s independence by 
a token force of Allied troops, and his concern 
over President Kennedy’s Berlin position, 
which he said could lead to war. 

“Eisenhower said to me at Camp David 
that there was one great thing which he and 
I might be able to do—bring peace to the 
world,” Khrushchev reminisced. “I felt that 
he really meant this. I believed him and I 
still believe him. 

“We were sitting across from each other 
at Camp David and he said ‘my friend.’ 
Then he asked the interpreter for a transla- 
tion of ‘my friend’ which in Russian is ‘moi 
drug.’ After that he called me ‘moi drug’ 
and I called him ‘my friend.’ 

“But I am afraid Eisenhower was not 
always his own master. He had those 
around him who were constantly trying to 
pull him in their direction. Before our 
summit meeting in Paris, his Under Secre- 
tary of State, Douglas Dillon, made a speech 
undermining the Paris meeting. Then 
Herter (then Secretary of State) made a 
speech, which also hurt the conference. So 
it looked as if they were getting ready to 
torpedo the Paris conference. 

“I still believe, however, that Eisenhower 
did not specifically authorize the U-2 flight 
at that very time. He had authorized the 
general pattern of flights, but I’m sure he 
would not have authorized that one.” 


IKE SUGGESTED APOLOGY 


Discussing that famous Sunday in Paris 
when Prime Minister (Harold) Macmillan of 
England and President (Charles) de Gaulle 
of France went back and forth between 
Eisenhower in the American Embassy and 
Khrushchev in the Russian Embassy, Khru- 
shchev said: 

“At our one meeting, when I asked for a 
statement of regret from Eisenhower he 
leaned over and we heard him whisper to 
Herter, ‘I don’t see why we couldn’t do 
something like that.’ But Herter said no. 

“That was what ended the Camp David 
spirit and one of the great chances for better 
understanding between our two nations,” 
said Khrushchey with a note of sadness. 
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“Averell Harriman said you were prepar- 
ing a great reception for Eisenhower,” I said. 

“The greatest ever given to anyone,” 
Khrushchev confirmed. “We will give a simi- 
lar one to Kennedy if we can just get this 
Berlin problem solved. I told Kennedy that 
in Vienna.” 

I asked Khrushchev what had become of 
the hopes for a new start toward peace 
which looked promising after Kennedy’s in- 
auguration with the release of the RB—-47 
fliers. 

“We released those fliers with the definite 
hope for better relations and with the hope 
of helping Kennedy,” he replied. “In the 
final stages of the American election, the 
State Department had asked us to release 
the fliers, but I could see that the effect 
would be to help Nixon and that he would 
tell the voters that he could best improve 
American-Russian relations. 

“We did not want to hurt Kennedy, so we 
said ‘No.’ 

“Naturally we didn’t say we were for him 
publicly. Averell Harriman had warned us 
not to. He said, ‘If you chide Nixon, chide 
Kennedy a little, too. It will help.’” 

DULLES SHUNNED WAR 

“What happened at Vienna to change 
things between you and the man you elect- 
ed?” I asked. 

“I’m not sure,” Khrushchev replied. “I 
liked Kennedy. He talked frankly. He has 
a sense of humor. But when I told him we 
had to sign a peace treaty with Berlin he 
took a position worse than either Eisen- 
hower or Dulles. 

“I came to have admiration for Dulles be- 
fore he died. He could disagree with you, 
but you knew exactly where he stood. And 
he did not want war. He would go up to the 
edge of war, or as he called it, ‘Brinkman- 
ship,’ but he stopped before war. 

“At one time we had some trouble with 
Dulles over Syria,” Khrushchev explained. 
“We received intelligence that Turkey and 
Iraq were going to attack Syria, so we pub- 
lished the exact number of every division of 
the Turkish Army involved and warned 
Dulles that if the attack was made, we would 
intervene. 

“The attack stopped dead in its tracks. 
That’s what I liked about Dulles. He knew 
the facts of life and he did not want war. 
We hope Mr. Kennedy will take a leaf from 
the Dulles book.” 

Khrushchev talked of many other things 
affecting the United States and the peace of 
the world, during our peaceful afternoon on 
the edge of the Black Sea and more details 
will follow in tomorrow’s column. 


I do not quote Drew Pearson as an ac- 
curate authority. However, his column 
is read throughout this country. This 
is such a serious interference, if true, 
with one of the Democratic leaders dis- 
cussing the matter of the 1960 elections 
with Mr. Khrushchev, that it certainly 
requires a prompt denial or explanation 
on the part of Mr. Averell Harriman, 
who presently holds a high position in 
this administration, as to the truth or 
the accuracy of this article. If Mr. 
Harriman says that this is not true, then 
I suggest that the Congress call before 
its appropriate committees both Mr. 
Pearson and Mr. Harriman and let us 
get to the bottom of this, because cer- 
tainly all of us in America do not want to 
have leaders of either party going to the 
Soviet Union to have them participate 
and try to influence American elections. 
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TIME MAGAZINE DISTORTS THE 
TRUTH 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
September 1, 1961, edition of Time 
magazine profile on President Kennedy’s 
aid, Larry O’Brien, the article states and 
I quote: 

During the aid to education debate, 
Chicago’s Representative RoMAN PUCINSKI 
threatened to kill the public school measure 
by tacking onto it a parochial amendment. 
O’Brien appealed to Chicago’s boss, Mayor 
Daley who immediately telephoned PucINSKI, 
“Who sent you there, me or the bishop?” 
He growled, “And who is going to keep you 
there, me or the bishop?” Pucinsk1 has since 
remembered who sent him there. 


Mr. Speaker, in my entire career as a 
newspaperman before I came to the 
Congress, I have never seen a more vio- 
lent distortion of the truth than this 
statement about an alleged conversa- 
tion between Mayor Daley and myself as 
published in Time magazine. This ar- 
ticle is taken out of whole cloth and is a 
clumsy attempt to discredit both Mayor 
Daley and myself. I do not know what 
were the motives of whoever supplied 
Time magazine with this complete fab- 
rication or, indeed, Mr. Speaker, I do 
not know the motives of the author if he, 
himself, just made the statement up to 
embellish his article, but I can assure 
you no representative of Time magazine 
has ever attempted to check with me the 
veracity of this disgraceful violation of 
truth. I deny vehemently, categor- 
ically and unequivocally as I know how 
any such conversation between Mayor 
Daley and myself ever took place by tele- 
phone or otherwise. It would appear 
to me in the interest of integrity I would 
hope that Time magazine would disclose 
and expose its source for this fabrica- 
tion to the full glare of public condem- 
nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 





“HOW SHOULD WE ALLOCATE OUR 
RESOURCES?” AN ADDRESS BE- 
FORE THE SENIOR CLASS OF 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the last academic year, I had 
the opportunity to address the senior 
class of Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N.H., as part of that college’s great 
issues course. Dartmouth’s great issues 
course opens to the students, finishing 
their undergraduate studies, some of the 
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issues of major importance to present- 
day America—issues involving art, music, 
values, and religion as well as economics 
and politics. These issues are presented 
to the class by people active in the Gov- 
ernment, private life, or teaching; the 
alternatives in a situation are given by 
the advocates of the opposing stands. 

I was asked to speak on the general 
subject of the relation between the pri- 
vate and governmental sectors in our so- 
ciety and the relation between the vari- 
ous levels of government within the 
governmental sector. These relation- 
ships were tied up within the concept, 
and title of the address, “How Should 
We Allocate Our Resources?” I should 
like to insert this address at this point 
in the Recorp: 


How SHOULD WE ALLOCATE OuR RESOURCES? 
(By Congressman THomas B. Curtis, before 
the great issues course at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N.H., Monday, October 10, 

1960) 

The first title assigned to me for this lec- 
ture was, “Are We Spending Enough?” The 
title is now, “How Should We Allocate Our 
Resources?” 

The intriguing thing to me about both 
titles is the interpretation of the pronoun 
“we.” Just who is “we”? Is we, our society 
composed of a private sector and a govern- 
mental sector trifurcated into Federal, State, 
and local governments? Or does “we” mean 
our society operating only through the Fed- 
eral Government? 

This is a pertinent question to pose be- 
cause the concern about are we spending 
enough, how should we allocate our re- 
sources, what is our national purpose, has 
been interjected into public debate quite re- 
cently by an interesting and stimulating 
group of political philosophers. I refer to 
them as the modern-day Federalists. One 
of their members, Senator CLarK, of Penn- 
sylvania, has been kind enough to accept 
that term as fairly descriptive. Most of the 
group still cling to the nondescriptive and, 
indeed, deceptive term “liberal” to describe 
their political philosophy. Prof. Kenneth 
Galbraith of Harvard, one of this group, 
sparked some of this national debate by his 
well-written and stimulating book, “Our 
Affluent Society.” Prof. Arthur Schlesinger, 
also of Harvard, who will address this senior 
class on November 21 and 22 on a title no 
longer, “Are We Spending Too Little?” but 
“Consumer Sovereignty or National Power,” 
which is a more subtle way of begging the 
same question, is another one of the group. 

Essentially this group of political philoso- 
phers, composed of some straightforward pol- 
iticians who have been elected to the House 
of Representatives and the U.S. Senate, col- 
lege and university professors, newspaper 
columnists, political cartoonists, television 
and radio commentators, news reporters, edi- 
torial writers, labor leaders, and others from 
all walks of life can be identified as the 
Americans for Democratic Action. Many peo- 
ple in political life today and many ob- 
servers of the political scene have dismissed 
this group as merely “eggheads.” They may 
be “eggheads” and they are proud to as- 
sume this title, and I would be also if I were 
they, but they cannot be dismissed as in- 
consequential. Nor can their arguments be 
easily disposed of. Twice in the past two 
elections they have been able to nominate 
and run their own candidate for President of 
the United States on the strongest of the two 
national parties, the Democratic Party ticket. 
In 1960, though they were unsuccessful in 
obtaining the nomination of the man they 
wanted, they seem to have surrounded the 
successful candidate for the nomination as 
his duly appointed official advisers. Further- 
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more, they were successful in writing the 
platform for the Democratic Party at Los 
Angeles. 

The power of this group of political phi- 
losophers is best understood when we real- 
ize that the Committee on Political Educa- 
tion of the AFL-CIO, formerly entitled and 
more descriptively titled, the PAC or Politi- 
cal Action Committee, is in reality the strong 
political right arm of the ADA. Walter 
Reuther, the chairman of COPE, is a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the ADA. 

This is not mere speculation. Consider 
the innovation of the voting guides now 
issued by a variety of organizations for polit- 
ical action from all segments in our society 
reflecting a wide range of political philos- 
ophies. The latest voting guide I have seen 
is by the ACA, Americans for Constitutional 
Action. It is worth reading the ACA’s expo- 
sition of how they determined the votes they 
thought were the key votes in the past Con- 
gress to express their political philosophy. 
This interesting new technique of voting 
guides was initiated by the ADA and the 
COPE (then the PAC) 10 years ago. It isa 
technique developed to pinpoint the sup- 
porters and opponents of a political philos- 
ophy in the House and the Senate by ex- 
tracting from the recorded votes cast each 
session of the Congress, the votes on what 
are determined to be the key issues by the 
group putting out the voters’ guide. 

The House and the Senate each average 
about 100 recorded votes each session. Actu- 
ally, it has been somewhat less than a hun- 
dred for the past 10 years in the House but, 
for the sake of discussion, 100 is an easy 
figure to deal with. The ADA and COPE vot- 
ing guides use about 10 votes each session 
as the key votes on which to grade the 
Congressmen. 

A great deal can be learned about the phi- 
losophy of any group putting out a voting 
guide over a period of time by checking over 
which 10 issues out of a hundred votes re- 
corded the group selected as key issues. The 
ADA and COPE’s voting guide follow an iden- 
tical pattern and, indeed, to a large degree 
are duplicates. Furthermore, COPE, though 
professedly a labor union committee, does 
not concentrate on issues which are pecu- 
liarly important to the problem of labor 
management. The COPE’s concern with 
issues is as broad as the ADA’s, and that 
breadth equals that of any national political 
party. In fact, it contains a breadth that 
both political parties could emulate. 

I have here the voting guides put out by 
the ADA, beginning with the voting records 
in the 1950 congressional session of the 81st 
Congress. I believe a study of the editing 
process of the ADA in selecting the 10 votes 
of the 100 cast each session reveals that 
this group of political philosophers are for 
anything strengthening the executive branch 
of the Federal Government at the expense 
of the legislative branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, at the expense of the State or 
local governments, and at the expense of the 
private sector of our economy and, con- 
versely, they are against anything that weak- 
ens the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment by increasing the power of the 
Federal legislative branch, the State, and 
local governments, and the private enter- 
prise system. 

This philosophy seems to be their own 
basic guideline, and civil rights, social prob- 
lems, defense effort, or emergencies are of 
concern only to the extent that any of these, 
properly handled, can reach for the objective 
of a stronger Federal Government with the 
added strength vested in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. 

It was necessary to take the time to 
express this thesis because the national de- 
bate upon which we are presently embarked 
on the subjects, “Are We Spending Enough, 
How Should We Allocate Our Resources, 
Consumer Sovereignty or National Power,” 
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plus a few other subtle ways of stating the 
issue by begging the question, has been the 
result of the promotion of this newly emerg- 
ing Federalist political party. 

It is a debate that can be very beneficial 
to our Nation, and I am happy to engage in 
it. But it cannot be successfully conducted 
in the manner it is presently being pre- 
sented. The basic issues in the debate must 
be honestly presented and argued. They 
cannot be begged. What are the issues? 
The first issue, hidden in the semantics of 
the titles I have referred to, is do we nave 
a national purpose? I believe we do, al- 
though it is quite inarticulate. In other 
words, we have no one in our society, no 
group in our society who can articulate with 
sureness what our national purpose may be. 

The Federalists seize upon the inarticulate 
nature of any society’s purpose to create the 
impression that inarticulateness is synony- 
mous with nonexistence. If they wish to 
argue that there is no national purpose be- 
cause it has not been articulated and agreed 
upon, then we have a fair area for debate 
and we must pause at that point to resolve 
that issue before we take the next step. And 
even as we debate this point I believe a fair 
point to be considered is whether a national 
purpose is such a thing that we would wish 
to express through our political government. 
I must point out that a discussion of whether 
our society or any society has a national, or 
any, purpose requires the marshaling of the 
greatest amount of knowledge and wisdom 
we possess and certainly must relate to the 
organized religions in the society. I also 
think that it is entirely possible that we can 
come away from such a discussion with both 
the conviction and the persuasion that we 
just don’t know enough or have enough wis- 
dom upon which to make a rational decision. 

Indeed, having thought about this matter 
deeply and having discussed it often with 
other people, I have concluded that our na- 
tional purpose must remain, what indeed 
my analysis of what it has been shows it 
still to be. Our purpose is to move “orward 
into the realm of the unknown with the 
greatest sustainable rate of speed. This 
purpose is succinctly set forth in the Fourth 
Gospel as an admonition: “You will under- 
stand the truth, and the truth will set you 
free.” 

I believe upon this base rests our search 
for justice and better human welfare be- 
cause a society, to move forward rapidly and 
at a rate which is sustainable, must en- 
gender and tap the maximum amount of 
knowledge and wisdom within the society. 
The maximum amount of knowledge and 
wisdom a society possesses depends upon 
the maximum number of people within the 
society developing their personal knowledge 
and wisdom to the maximum. Then the 
maximum of knowledge and wisdom tapped 
depends upon setting up the best procedures 
for gathering together the knowledge and 
wisdom and the best tapping procedures. 

Pursuit of happiness of the maximum 
number in a society is thought by some to 
be a national purpose. I would observe 
that this does not conflict to any large de- 
gree with the purpose I have outlined, 
though it certainly stems from a basically 
different philosophic concept. I have no 
quarrel with those who would disagree with 
what I have regarded as the fundamental 
base, if they select pursuit of happiness or 
something similar as their guidelines for a 
society’s goal. 

We are getting closer to the meat of the 
debate. I have always regarded political 
government of and by as many people within 
a society as reasonable with plenty of room 
for fair discussion of what is within the 
realms of reason, such as what is the en- 
trance age to be, 21 or 18, as preferable to 
government by aristocracy. Certainly it is 
preferable to an aristocracy based upon in- 
heritance, but I believe it is also preferable 
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to one based upon brains. In theory, per- 
haps, an aristocracy is best by the very 
derivative definition of the word. The ques- 
tion upon which this theory founders is how 
is a society to determine what is the aristos— 
the best? Is a given aristos in a position to 
select those who should make up its num- 
ber as death takes its toll? Has any small 
group of men, however knowledgeable and 
wise, by human standards, enough knowl- 
edge or wisdom to make this selection? 
What are brains? Brains merely indicate 
capacity to obtain knowledge and wisdom. 
To get the desired resultant of brains, 
knowledge, and wisdom, the factor of appli- 
cation must be interjected. Also, the won- 
derful factor of chance which determines so 
much the experiences we may or may not 
have upon which to exercise our brains. 
Surely no one believes that any society has 
yet reached a point where any group can 
know these things sufficiently to make an 
intelligent decision of who is wise even if 
we could tell who is knowledgeable. 

The point I am leading up to is this. 
When we reach a place in the physical sci- 
ences where we recognize we, as a society, 
are ignorant, we utilize the scientific method 
developed during the Renaissance to move 
ahead. I refer to the laboratory method 
based upon trial and error. I believe the 
replacement of governments of and by the 
people in the stead of the monarchies and 
the oligarchies that existed since time imme- 
morial was a change similar to the replace- 
ment of the laboratory methods in our physi- 
cal sciences in the stead of the system of 
scholasticism identified with the Middle 
Ages—the reference to human authorities 
for decision. In other words, in political 
science we established a laboratory method 
for selecting our political governors in lieu 
of selection by birth or by a choice of the 
few. The tragedy is that we have not con- 
tinued to develop the laboratory system with 
the care that our physical scientists de- 
veloped their laboratory system with im- 
proved scientific techniques. 

Some time ago we got off the track when, 
in this Nation, we began to think of democ- 
racy primarily in terms of government for 
the people, and less in terms of government 
of and by the people. Dictators and oli- 
garchies at any given time, I am certain 
history shows, can do a better and more 
efficient job for the people, if we look upon 
the term ‘“‘the people” as limited to the par- 
ticular generation that presently holds the 
trusteeship of the franchise. Or, at least, 
dictatorships or oligarchies can better per- 
suade the enfranchised group of the fleeting 
generation then on the stage that they can 
do more for them than pursuing the labora- 
tory system which contains so many errors 
and so many futile trials. 

A representative system of government is 
a set of procedures which enable the lab- 
oratory system of government by the people 
to operate with some efficiency. A great deal 
needs to be done to perfect the laboratory 
itself and its techniques. Let me illustrate 
by a generalization I have made many times 
about the Congress of the United States. 
I have said that it, in essence, is no more 
than a set of procedures which enables our 
society to gather together what knowledge 
and wisdom exists in our society, to apply it 
to the problems that face our society. I 
have been a constant critic of congressional 
procedures which have not improved with 
improved knowledge of doing things and the 
failure to follow the basically good pro- 
cedures that we inherited and that are still 
valuable. Yet, these points I have been 
making over the past 10 years on procedure 
fall on deaf ears, both among my colleagues 
in the Congress, the media which report to 
the people what goes on in the Congress, the 
people themselves, and, what is worst of all, 
the aristocracy of brains or eggheads, if you 
please, who have been gifted with the abilities 
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to understand these things if they would 
apply themselves to the job of trying to un- 
derstand them. 

Here is a basic difference between the Fed- 
eralists of today and myself. Their pro- 
grams are such that they would abandon, not 
strengthen, the congressional procedure for 
gathering knowledge and wisdom, and the 
congressional procedure of open debate on 
the floor of the House and Senate, hammer- 
ing out the differences of opinion that arise 
in evaluating evidence that has been adduced. 
They would supplant it with executive study 
groups and with propaganda techniques de- 
signed to sell the people on the truth of the 
decisions these groups make behind closed 
doors. From the Federalists stem much of 
the denigration of Congressmen and of the 
institution of the Congress we read and hear 
through the media. From this attack comes 
the undermining of the public attitude to- 
ward our form of representative government 
and a willingness on the part of many of our 
people to abandon this noble experiment. 

I am moving closer to the theme of this 
discussion. I have referred to government 
of and by the people as a laboratory tech- 
nique for testing political ideas—testing in- 
dividual politicians, in essence, is testing 
political ideas, shoddy as some of the ideas 
are. Moving public debate from issues to 
personalities is one of the most effective 
ways of downgrading the political process 
of elections by the people. 

I now want to discuss the private enter- 
prise system which forms the base in our 
society for meeting economic problems and 
developing new economic ideas. 

In essence, I believe the private enterprise 
system is a system of the scientific method 
of laboratory trial and error to test out eco- 
nomic ideas. It replaced the scholastic sys- 
tems in the science of economics which once 
dominated all societies and still dominate 
most. Economic decisions in these societies 
were being made by oligarchies rigidly select- 
ed and very limited in number. Many of 
these economic oligarchies were tied to the 
political governments which, in turn, were 
narrow oligarchies. In many instances the 
two oligarchies, political and economic, were 
composed of the same people. We have seen 
in modern times the interesting develop- 
ments where the economic oligarchy has 
taken over the political government to estab- 
lish what we refer to as a totalitarian state, 
and political oligarchies have taken over 
economic operations, usually oligarchies, to 
establish a totalitarian state. The product 
is the same. One we have called Fascist or 
Nazi; the other we have referred to as Com- 
munist. 

Part of the freedom of the economic lab- 
oratory system stems from its separation 
from the political government. On the other 
hand, there are those who seem to argue 
that if the political government is govern- 
ment of and by the people, then economic 
decisions can be tested in the laboratory set 
up to test political ideas. I used the term 
“seem” to argue, because I don’t believe those 
who argue for democratic socialism, which 
this described, have really thought through 
what they are advocating. 

I submit that the political government 
has a vast area of its own to deal with and 
that a laboratory set up to test ideas in the 
field of political science is not well suited 
to test ideas in the field of economic science. 
Nonetheless, I believe political government 
has a very definite concern about what is 
being done in the field of economics, indeed 
in all fields of human endeavor. If the pop- 
ulation does not have economic well-being 
or is not moving ahead in other areas of 
human welfare, the movement toward the 
goal of maximum knowledge and wisdom is 
considerably hampered. 

Basically, however, I believe the political 
government best serves the purpose of eco- 
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nomic advancement by preserving the Iab- 
oratory system for testing economic ideas. 

I have one other syllogism to advance, and 
then I can start getting down to specifics. 
I recognize that the scientific method of 
testing ideas by trial and error in the lab- 
oratory requires intelligent observation, of 
both the factors surrounding the experiment 
and the results of the experiment. The best 
scientists in the physical science fields where 
laboratory control is so much easier than 
in the social sciences still do plenty of argu- 
ing about the experiments themselves and 
what indeed were the results, but in the 
process of these disputes, which sometimes 
reach emotional peaks, I have never heard 
anyone suggest abandoning the laboratory 
method as the best way for achieving re- 
sults over the long haul. Many times a new 
physical scientific theory has been laughed 
into the wastebasket by the “experts” only 
to have it pulled out, sometimes many years 
later, to be retested and then found to be 
right. 

Yet I find people constantly talking in 
a way which would eliminate the laboratory 
system in the fields of political science, in- 
adequately as it has been developed, because 
it is either slow or they feel they know the 
answers to progress in political science with- 
out testing them out. The same is true, if 
not more true, of attempts to eliminate the 
laboratory system in the field of economics. 

I am now prepared to discuss the ques- 
tion, “How Should We Allocate Our Re- 
sources?” We should rely primarily on the 
laboratory systems to allocate our resources. 
We should never undertake to allocate our 
resources through a system which destroys 
or deters improvement of the laboratory sys- 
tem we have set up to test political ideas 
or the laboratory system we have set up to 
test economic ideas. 

The title of Dr. Schlesinger’s paper, ““Con- 
sumer Sovereignty or National Power,” sug- 
gests that the free marketplace as a tester of 
economic ideas is in conflict with national 
power. I fundamentally disagree. The free 
marketplace does reach its decisions based 
upon the collective judgment of the con- 
sumers of the society. It must be observed 
that consumer judgment taps pretty well the 
knowledge and wisdom existing within the 
entire people of the society. Where the 
process bogs down is in the area of limita- 
tions of freedom in the marketplace. This 
freedom is reflected in the extent that com- 
petition exists between materials, products, 
services, and economic ideas. 

I suggest there is plenty of room for argu- 
ment for people who believe in the free 
marketplace theory of economics over how 
the marketplace can be made a better 
laboratory. The Federalists are constantly 
attacking various aspects of the marketplace 
on the grounds that it is not free and, there- 
fore, does not tap as effectively as it might 
the knowledge and wisdom of our people. 
However, let these Federalists come out into 
the open—are these attacks made on the 
basis that the free market theory is unsound 
and the system should be abandoned, or are 
they making these attacks constructively so 
that the free marketplace may be perfected? 

I have many times made the point that 
there are two cornerstones to preserving a 
free marketplace. 

1. Strong and adequately enforced anti- 
trust laws. 

2. Strong but democratically run labor 
unions. 

Here is an area where much public debate 
can cenier. Yet, strangely enough, the Fed- 
eralists have consistently opposed legislation 
designed both to improve competition and 
to strengthen the democratic precepts in 
labor organizations. 

Taking the free marketplace theory, as I 
have defined it, I think it becomes obvious 
that national power, far from being in con- 
flict with a reliance on the free marketplace, 
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is dependent upon the existence and perfec- 
tion of the free marketplace for its strength. 

It is certainly true that a society is faced 
with a serious problem when its very exist- 
ence is subject to an attack, militarily or 
subversive, from the outside. Any society 
seeking to preserve its own system must be 
able to defend itself from outside attack. 
Providing for the national defense is a power 
granted in our society to the Federal po- 
litical Government. This is a wise decision. 
The military defense of any society, however, 
is based ultimately upon its economic 
strength. This proves to be true through- 
out history, and it is even more true to- 
day. The issue then comes back to the point 
I have sought to establish. Over the long 
haul the greatest economic strength comes 
from maintaining the laboratory system for 
testing economic ideas. 

Do the Federalists challenge this basic 
thesis? If they do, we must go back to de- 
bate this matter out. If they do not, how- 
ever, then they agree that any decision of 
the political government to allocate more 
resources to the military defense of our 
country must be done with a regard for not 
damaging the basic economic structure of 
our society. 

This does not mean that for temporary 
periods of emergency the political govern- 
ment may not step in to alter the allocations. 
Our society is set up on a basis so that the 
procedure can be followed. Both the politi- 
cal and economic laboratory systems provide 
this kind of flexibility. Indeed, in all of 
our wars, particularly World War II, the po- 
litical government has stepped in to allocate 
resources. At the same time, however, these 
decisions made by the political government 
were wisely made in consultation with those 
in the economic field. By this process we 
make the goals for national defense as con- 
sistent as possible with preserving the 
private enterprise system throughout the 
War emergency. Indeed, in many respects, 
we have found that moving toward both 
goals can reinforce movement toward each 
one. There is no reason that the political 
government may not or should not be a 
“consumer” in the marketplace to contrib- 
ute its knowledge and judgment of resource 
allocation to the laboratory process going 
on. It is only when the political govern- 
ment becomes such a large purchaser that it 
dictates the market decision, a question of 
the existence of the free marketplace comes 
into being. However, a similar question 
arises whenever any organized segment of 
our society dominates some aspect of the 
marketplace process. These questions cause 
constant concern to those who are seeking to 
preserve the free market laboratory and 
underlie much of the study and discussion 
that goes on in the field of antitrust legis- 
lation. I think it is interesting to note how 
both the fields of political science and 
economics are represented in the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice— 
there are top lawyers and top economists in 
this Division. 

In discussing in this general language na- 
tional military defense in our laboratory 
society, I have been touching upon some of 
the most interesting subjects debated in the 
Congress the past 10 years. Let me mention 
a few: The draft law, the Military Unifica- 
tion Act, the Small Business Act, the rene- 
gotiations law, the McCormack-Curtis 
amendment to the Military Unification Act, 
the Atomic Energy Act, the Outer Space 
Agency Act, the issue over patents developed 
with Federal funds, the issue of the military 
in business, the question of negotiated con- 
tract versus advertised bidding in military 
contracting, the establishment of the GSA, 
the Federal tax law relating to depreciation 
schedules for capital goods, the Federal tax 
laws relating to expenditures for research 
and development. 

Defense and other alleged emergencies have 
been used by the Federalist spokesmen as a 
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vehicle to move the Federal Government 
further into the field of economics. However, 
even when the emergency argument falls by 
the wayside, it is strange to hear these 
advocates continuing to argue that the Fed- 
eral Government, nonetheless, should oper- 
ate in the new area. I can only believe that 
the Federalist position is really that better 
decisions can be made through politically 
controlled personnel systems rather than 
through personnel systems operating outside 
the Government. I believe just the reverse. 

A specific reason I believe that in matters 
relating to economics we do a better job in 
the private sector of our society than we do 
in the governmental sector rests in basic 
differences in the personnel systems. Under 
the private enterprise system, economic 
wisdom brings economic rewards and eco- 
nomic mistakes bring economic pain. 
Therefore, business is stimulated to make 
correct decisions, to avoid mistakes and to 
correct them when they occur. A business 
which overbuys suffers just as a business 
which underbuys suffers. If the economic 
errors of a business are too glaring or too 
cumulative, the business dies and disap- 
pears from the economic scene and its place 
is taken by a business which has had a 
better economic batting average. In the 
political bureaucracy, however, there are not 
these automatic checks on the commission 
and rectification of economic errors nor, 
indeed, are there the economic rewards for 
exercising economic wisdom. The system of 
governmental employment is a very inade- 
quate system of built-in conditioned re- 
flexes to simulate pleasure for good deci- 
sions and to simulate pain for mistakes. 
There is very little synthetic substitute to 
encourage the admission of mistakes and 
the correction of them. Indeed, there is ac- 
tually an encouragement to hide and bury 
mistakes. The only check or conditioned 
reflex to warn a government bureau against 
buying too much is the Federal budgetary 
process. This is, at best, a cumbersome and 
most inadequate system. Further, the per- 
sonnel system of the political government 
has built in it a very definite handicap 
which by its very nature keeps it less ef- 
ficient than the better personnel systems in 
the private sector. This built-in handicap 
is a necessary feature that, through it may 
be made less a handicap, can never be really 
eliminated. I refer to the provisions which 
keep our civil service from becoming a po- 
litical spoils system. In protecting against 
persons being hired, promoted, and fired on 
the basis of political considerations, we have 
established rather rigid rules which make 
it quite difficult to fire incompetent people, 
difficult not to advance incompetent people, 
and equally difficult to advance rapidly un- 
usually competent people. 

One of the great things about competition 
in the private marketplace is that it can 
be, and frequently is, a competition between 
two different theories of personnel organiza- 
tion. In the process of this competition, 
new and better ideas for personnel organi- 
zation are developed and adopted by others. 
There is no such competition existing in the 
governmental bureaucracy, and attempts to 
create it artificially have met with very 
limited success. Competition between the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force is not the kind 
of competition except in a few select spots 
which will produce these elements of healthy 
growth. 

For the foregoing reasons, I believe we 
best allocate our resources in the long run 
through the operation of the free market- 
place, through the competition that exists 
between men and groups of men with 
different ideas of how to do things eco- 
nomically. 

I believe that the tremendous advance- 
ments made by our society in its history 
can be traced back to our building up and 
utilizing the free marketplace as the best 
method for testing economic ideas, just as 
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I believe our political advancement came 
from the same source. I reiterate, however, 
that it is my belief we have become stagnant 
politically, particularly at the Federal level, 
and that we have been going backward 
instead of forward in this area for several 
decades. 

I would like at this point to incorporate 
into this discussion a paper which I gave 
last Tuesday before the Governmental Re- 
search Association. The title of this ad- 
dress is, “Should Local Governments Look 
to Washington for Help?” I believe you 
will see in this paper the same theme I have 
been trying to develop here. It presents the 
debate from a different angle with reference 
to some specific issues of the day. It re- 
lates to our laboratory system to test polit- 
ical ideas. It raises the question of what 
has happened to Justice Brandeis’ thesis to 
which I subscribe so basically, that the 48 
States are 48 laboratories (now 50) to test 
political ideas? What do the Federalists of 
today have to say about the Brandeis theory, 
in view of their attempt to downgrade State 
and local governments and to concentrate 
more power in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government? 





SHOULD STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS LOOK 
TO WASHINGTON FOR HELP? 


(By Hon. THomas B. Curtis (Republican, 
South St. Louis, St. Louis County), Mis- 
souri Second District, at the Annual Con- 
ference of the Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Tiara Room, Park Plaza Hotel, 
October 4, 1960) 

I always enjoy having a title for a speech 
picked for me, particularly when the title 
contains good negative and affirmative preg- 
nants. In the process of picking out the 
overtones hidden in the semantics one some- 
times can develop a much clearer presenta- 
tion of the real issues involved. The title I 
have “Should State and Local Governments 
Look to Washington for Help?” is a beauty. 
It contains just about all the overtones a 
speaker could ask for. 

First, I believe almost everyone believes 
that State and local governments should look 
to themselves before looking anywhere else 
for help. So one of the issues hidden in the 
title is whether the State and local govern- 
ments have done everything they can for 
themselves and therefore are appropriately 
in a position to look to Washington for help. 

Second, I think almost everyone believes 
that there are many areas which by their 
nature may be essentially State or essen- 
tially local and yet require coordination or 
direct action on the part of each other and 
on the part of the Federal Government. 
There is considerable room for discussion 
and debate concerning the balance between 
Federal, State, and local governmental action, 
and, may I add, action by private enterprise, 
in these areas. The essential point to drive 
home, however, is that it is not a question 
of black and white. I know of no one who 
wants to abolish the Federal Government on 
the theory that it has no place to play in 
the complex of our society. On the other 
hand, if there are people who would abolish 
State governments they are certainly in the 
minority and would not admit it openly and 
therefore we may assume for the sake of 
debate there are none. Certainly there are 
none who would abolish local governments. 
Therefore, lest I be caught in a semantic 
trap by the title of this address if I were to 
answer its question by saying “no,” which is 
my inclination, I have to make it quite clear 
that I believe there are many areas where the 
Federal Government must and should act 
and if it failed to act State and local gov- 
ernments would be hard pressed to meet the 
obligations I believe they have. Insistence 
on the part of local and State governments 
that the Federal Government meet its obli- 
gations would not fit under the term “look 
to Washington for help.” In these instances, 
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they would look to Washington for fulfill- 
ment of its obligations. 

What I am trying to say is that a large part 
of the discussion before us should relate 
to the pros and cons of where Federal, State, 
and local jurisdictional boundary lines 
should be drawn from the standpoint of 
present efficient handling of our social prob- 
lems with regard to future abilities to meet 
these social problems. If one of the three 
layers of government is not meeting its re- 
sponsibilities based upon whatever is agreed 
as the best division of responsibilities I sug- 
gest that the question should then direct 
itself to the layer of government which is 
derelict to see what if anything can be done 
to redeem it. 

I have set forth the ground rules for a 
discussion, now let me see if by applying 
these ground rules to specific issues I can 
make what I have been trying to get across 
clear. 

Before doing this I want to get the whole 
situation of local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ment into better perspective. There has been 
so much loose talk about public squalor vis- 
a-vis private opulence, particularly by poli- 
ticians with economic background that a 
good look at a few statistics is necessary. I 
am indebted to the excellent paper of one 
of your panelists, Dr. Roger A. Freeman, en- 
titled “Tax Burden in the 1960’s and the 
Means of Financing It’ for getting this mat- 
ter into better perspective. Dr. Freeman 
quotes an article in Harper’s for July 1960 by 
Peter F. Drucker as follows: “This tremen- 
dous expanison of the local governments has 
gone more than halfway toward restoring the 
pre-New Deal balance between the national 
and local governments in the domestic field. 
It has made the local governments at least 
potentially the really dynamic, expansionist, 
innovating organs in American social policy.” 
I believe the statistics support this state- 
ment. As Dr. Freeman points out the Na- 
tional Government share of all public reve- 
nues shrank from 79 percent in 1944 to 64 
percent in 1959. Two other points from Dr. 
Freeman’s paper “During peacetime State 
and local government, with all their much- 
vaunted disabilities, managed to expand their 
revenues at a more rapid pace than the 
National Government.” “Two-thirds of the 
State legislatures raised taxes in 1955 and 
again in 1959. Counties, school districts, 
and other local governments have been push- 
ing up their taxes, gradually and consist- 
ently year after year.” 

I must try to dispose of another miscon- 
ception before moving to the meat of my 
discussion. The economic statistics com- 
pletely belie the allegation of public squalor. 
Whatever indicator one would wish to take 
miles of highways, per capita, miles of sewer 
lines per capita, per capita number of homes 
serviced by sewage disposal plants, or miles 
of streams no longer contaminated, airport 
facilities per capita, parks per capita or us- 
age per park, hospital beds per capita, medi- 
cal facilities of all sorts per capita, class- 
rooms per school population, teachers per 
pupil capita, the record of recent years in 
all areas of the public realm shows a mag- 
nificent growth rate. Furthermore, the 
quality increase in all of these areas of 
public domain is equally remarkable. There 
has also been a very healthy productivity 
increase of the worker in these areas which 
assure us in the long run of lower costs. 

I find that each time I seek to set the 
record straight by responding to the critics 
of our affluent society they issue a barrage 
of non sequitur by alleging that I and those 
who hold my views by citing these figures 
showing progress are “complacent” and that 
we don’t want more progress in these areas. 
This is completely false, of course. We cer- 
tainly do not believe the United States is 
heaven on earth, although I will say it is 
the only society I know which has emerged 
from an economy of scarcity to an economy 
of plenty. As a result we do have some en- 
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tirely new problems and new bases upon 
which the solution to these problems must 
be found. 

I believe the best way to get increased 
growth or progress in the field of communi- 
ty facilities and education is to examine 
those communities which have progressed 
to see how they have met their problems 
and then examine those areas which have 
not progressed as well and see why they 
have failed to meet their problems. I recall 
at the time of the 1958-59 recession I was 
asked to be the Republican spokesman to 
address the ‘“jobless’’ who had ridden, not 
marched, to Washington. I followed Sena- 
tor JOHNSON, the majority leader of the 
Senate, who spoke in behalf of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Senator JOHNSON said he was 
going to introduce a resolution immediately 
to create a joint committee which would go 
into the depressed areas of our country to 
see what was wrong. I rejoined that I 
thought a joint committee to look into the 
nondepressed areas to see what was right 
might be a more fruitful exercise in assist- 
ing the areas where things were wrong. 

I might add neither Senator JOHNSON’s 
resolution nor my suggestion were imple- 
mented because the recession had already 
ended; it was April 1959. Regrettably, as 
usual, the Congress with the pressure off ad- 
dressed itself to other things. I still think 
the time to repair a roof is when the sun 
is shining and I regret that the subcommit- 
tee which has jurisdiction of unemployment 
insurance, of which I am a member, did 
not dig into the problems of present-day 
unemployment. I am certain we will find 
the best solution to depressed areas prob- 
lems in improving the Federal, State unem- 
ployment insurance system rather than the 
direct approach which is contained in most 
proposals for Federal aid to depressed areas. 

I want to call attention to an editorial ap- 
pearing in last night’s Post-Dispatch en- 
titled “Encouraging Pollution Control”: 

“Missouri should give serious considera- 
tion to a proposal that it adopt an Illinois 
statute permitting mandamus proceedings 
to compel local governmental units to issue 
revenue bonds for sewage treatment and dis- 
posal. 

“The proposal comes from the general 
counsel of the metropolitan sewer district, 
Charles B. Kaiser. Illinois has won national 
and even international recognition for its 
accomplishments in abating water pollution. 
It led the Nation last year in the amount of 
sewage treatment work under construction. 
Its antipollution laws have been adopted as 
a model by Japan. What are the legislative 
forces behind these brilliant results? 

“The most telling force, Mr. Kaiser believes, 
allows the State water pollution board to 
apply to the attorney general for action. 
That official must then file suit in State 
court to compel municipalities or other 
local governments to issue the necessary 
revenue bonds. Illinois has used this power 
25 times in the past 10 years. Its model 
statutes also provide that a governing body 
can issue revenue bonds without an election 
unless 15 percent of the voters raise an ob- 
jection. If objection is raised, a simple 
majority vote decides. 

“Some such force as the Illinois mandamus 
idea is probably going to be required to get 
things going in Missouri’s worst problem 
spots. The job is estimated to cost more 
than $9 million in St. Joseph, $70 million 
in Kansas City, $60 million to $80 million 
or more in St. Louis. St. Joseph voters have 
twice rejected a bond issue and the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice has been asked to bring 
the first suit under the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act against it. Kansas City is 
defying an order by the State water pollu- 
tion board to issue no more sewer extension 
permits until it makes a start on a sewage 
program. St. Louis is so far best off of the 
three cities, though a year behind schedule. 
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“The Governor of Missouri wili have a 
great deal to do with the way in which this 
large and growing problem is met. What do 
John M. Dalton, the Democratic candidate 
for Governor, and Edward Farmer, the Re- 
publican candidate, think of Mr. Kaiser’s 
suggestions?” 

I don’t know what Mr. Dalton or Mr. Farm- 
er have to say but I know what I have to 
say, as a Federal legislator, I say, “Hurrah, 
let’s get to it.” 

The Federal Government has an interest 
in the subject of controlling water pollution 
even though it is essentially a local and State 
problem. The Federal Government’s con- 
cern arises from its jurisdiction over navi- 
gable streams. The Federal Government is 
taking an active part in abatement of water 
pollution both from the standpoint of meet- 
ing its responsibilities as they relate to this 
basic jurisdiction, but also from the stand- 
point of serving as a gatherer and dissemina- 
tion of information of what is being done in 
the area of water pollution abatement by 
the States and local communities and by the 
private persons and businesses. 

However, the recent bills before the Con- 
gress on Federal aid to assist the States and 
local communities in combating water pol- 
lution would have the Federal Government 
directly help to fimance sewage disposal 
plants and other facilities which many of us 
believe are more efficiently financed by the 
local governments. 

Just what happens to the citizens of the 
State of Illinois who have moved forward to 
assume their responsibilities if the Federal 
Government steps in and provides moneys 
taken from Illinois citizens as well as other 
citizens to meet the problems of Missouri? 
Is that the way to encourage States and 
communities in the future to face up to the 
problems they are best suited to meet? I 
hardly think so. 

The issue should be determined, not by 
whether Federal funds can help the laggards, 
but by whether the Federal Government is 
better suited to handle the problems than 
the State or local government. 

Incidentally, I have a bill I introduced to 
help in the water pollution problem which I 
believe would help more than 10 times the 
amount of money proposed be spent directly 
by the Federal Government in this area. My 
bill simply provides that business may amor- 
tize more rapidly for Federal income tax 
purposes the cost of building sewage treat- 
ment plants to properly care for industrial 
and other wastes which pollute the streams. 
There is no question that there is a great 
cost involved in building these disposal 
plants and more businesses could and would 
build them if they had a more adequate way 
of financing them. My bill would provide 
a practical answer. 

The point I am making, however, relates 
not to the merits of my proposal or the IIli- 
nois program as set forth in the Post-Dis- 
patch editorial, but rather to the question 
of whether our society meets social needs 
and problems and how do we most efficiently 
meet these needs. 

May I now discuss the issue of Federal aid 
to education, whether it be school construc- 
tion or teachers’ salaries or what, to get 
across a few points? Most Americans are of 
the opinion that education advances more 
surely and steadily in both quantity and 
quality by maintaining control of educa- 
tional matters at the local level. Even those 
who have been advocating massive Federal 
expenditures to education give lipservice to 
this doctrine. The arguments for Federal 
aid to education have been placed on the 
basis of the alleged inability of the commu- 
nities to cope with the social needs for more 
and better education. 

In 1956 I voted for Federal aid for school 
construction, rather reluctantly, I might 
add. Let me tell you why I did. I felt we 
had an emergency situation which had been 
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produced by four rather unexpected and un- 
usuel developments: (1) During World War 
II we had built practically no new schools, 
so we hadn’t even kept pace with the nor- 
mal population increase through births. 
(2) We had a phenomenal baby crop dur- 
ing World War II. The birth rate has re- 
mained high to the near present, although 
quite recently it seems to be tapering off. 
(3) We experienced the rapid suburbaniza- 
tion which has been going on all over the 
country since World War II. Children 
moved out of interiors of cities and from 
rural areas into the suburbs so many school 
classrooms in existence were abandoned or 
not fully used. (4) We experienced a se- 
vere inflation which devalued the dollar. 

The impact of heavy inflation on the real 
estate tax system was extremely damaging 
to education. The real estate tax system, 
of course, is the basic tax system for raising 
revenues for schools and local communities. 
The dollar expenditures in the budgets of 
the school districts rose with inflation; 
therefore, it became necessary to increase 
real estate tax revenues to make up for this 
increase. Real estate taxation is based upon 
a system of real estate assessment which in 
almost all communities is a continuing 
process without any built-in provisions for 
reevalution to reflect any fluctuation of the 
value of the dollar. Residences and build- 
ings erected before 1946 had been appraised 
in terms of the pre-1946 value of the dollar. 
Residences and buildings erected after 1946 
were appraised in terms of the inflated dol- 
lar. Any increase in the rate of real estate 
taxes, therefore, bore more heavily on the 
newer properties which already were being 
taxed inequitably because of the different 
dollar value with which they originally were 
appraised. Furthermore, the newer resi- 
dences, by and large, were owned by the 
younger families who already were bearing 
the heavy cost of raising children and the 
heavy initial cost of starting a household. 
Increasing tax rates was a very difficult bur- 
den on the “little people,” whom all poli- 
ticians love. 

There was only one real fair answer to 
the situation and this was a difficult job 
both mechanically and politically. The an- 
swer was to reevaluate all the real estate on 
the assessment books in terms of the new 
dollar. Many communities faced up to this 
difficult task and are now over the hump as 
far as this problem is concerned. Many 
communities have still failed to face up to 
the task and they are still experiencing diffi- 
culties. 

I felt the Federal Government through its 
fiscal policies was largely responsible for 
some of the difficulty the local communities 
and school boards were experiencing right 
after the war. I felt that the danger to 
local control of our schools by the Federal 
Government assisting in meeting the emer- 
gency situation by providing funds for school 
construction until the communities could 
make the necessary adjustments was mini- 
mal if it were, by definition, temporarily 
tied to the emergency. Education to me is 
always an emergency. Kids are kids such 
a short time and temporizing with the prob- 
lems of their education leaves us with un- 
trained adults or possible juvenile delin- 
quents which is real waste. 

I was shocked to find some of the most 
stalwart supporters of Federal aid to educa- 
tion who claim they are not interested in 
getting the Federal Government into educa- 
tion on a permanent basis resisting the two 
amendments offered by those who went 
along with the emergency theory to be cer- 
tain that it was temporary and did relate 
to an emergency. These amendments were: 
(1) To base the allocation of Federal money 
upon need rather than upon per capita stu- 
dent population. (2) To require matching 
funds on the part of the State and local 
governments. I can only conclude from the 
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actions of these federalists that they sought 
to use the emergency as a device to get the 
Federal Government further into the field of 
education on a permanent basis. Why 
won’t they argue their case openly? There 
is plenty of fair argument although I disa- 
gree with it that can be advanced in behalf 
of the Federal Government moving further 
into the field of education permanently. 
Let’s start debating the issue. 

Let me pose another problem that has 
created difficulties for some communities in 
meeting their educational and other prob- 
lems. Many of our new residential suburbs 
have become what have been called bed- 
room communities. These communities 
failed to zone their municipality to permit 
industry, business, and sometimes even com- 
merce and professions to enter. The result 
is that the entire tax base is the real estate 
tax on family residences. It requires a very 
wealthy community to finance education 
and community facilities on such a narrow 
tax base. Many communities have zoned 
themselves with a great deal more intel- 
ligence. Let me illustrate by a local 
community in St. Louis County almost non- 
existent 10 years ago, now having a popu- 
lation of over 10,000, almost all in the 
medium income bracket—the village of 
Crestwood. Crestwood zoned itself with great 
understanding and care. A passing visit to 
the community would make one think it 
was just another bedroom community, so 
well have they zoned their industrial and 
commercial areas. Yet Crestwood derives 
75 percent of its revenue from the tax on 
its industries and commercial enterprises. 
Crestwood has little or no bonded indebted- 
ness and yet it has met its obligations for 
education and community facilities in a 
commendable fashion. Its residential tax 
rate is relatively low. 

The pressures on the Congress to assist 
lecal communities and school districts 
largely come from those communities and 
districts which have failed to reset up their 
real estate tax systems to correct for the 
damage of the World War II inflation, which 
have failed to zone or rezone with care and 
intelligence, which have failed to consolidate 
with other districts or communities when 
they are in their very nature too small a 
base upon which to operate community fa- 
cilities. 

I pose this question. Just what effect does 
Federal aid to these grasshopper communi- 
ties have on the ants—those who have faced 
up to their problems and responsibilities? 
Under the Federal tax system the ants who 
have already paid for their own facilities will 
have to assist in paying for the grasshoppers 
who have not paid and yet still have it in 
their power to pay. 

I appreciate the argument of the Federal- 
ists who state that there are certain com- 
munities that do not have the ability to pay 
even if these corrections were made. For 
years I have been challenging that statement 
as it referred to alleged poor States, par- 
ticularly States in the South. I have ex- 
amined into the tax base and the industry 
of these States and I don’t believe a case 
can be made for any one of them. They all 
have it within their abilities to meet their 
problems if they desire to do so. However, a 
real case can be made for equalization within 
a State, and I believe all States have equali- 
zation laws. The need for equalization laws, 
particularly for education at the State level, 
is rarely disputed anymore. Yet, here is 
where a great deal of improvement is needed 
to meet the problems of certain communi- 
ties and certain areas within a State in our 
dynamic economy. T” ere is a basic inability 
of certain areas to meet the costs of modern 
education and up-to-date sewage facilities, 
among other things. The Ozark areas of 
Missouri is an example. But Missouri with 
the metropolitan complexes of Kansas City 
and St. Louis is certainly in a position to 
handle the job. 
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Due to the racial problem we have many 
other areas where proper zoning has been 
thwarted. The communities where the 
problems exist are experiencing real difficulty 
in providing the facilities needed to meet 
the desired high standards. However, this is 
not really a cost problem. It is a difficult 
social problem and though some people may 
regard it as too difficult to handle, it still 
must be handled. Certainly, to pass it off 
as a cost problem, as we have done in many 
of our Federal housing problems, tends to 
aggravate rather than to relieve the problem. 

The federalists argue that the States can- 
not meet these problems because of a built- 
in error in their political structure. They 
point to the unequal representation of urban 
areas vis-a-vis rural areas in the State leg- 
islatures. There certainly is this unequal 
representation, but an analysis of the 
development of America or any industrial 
society would reveal why this is so at any 
given point of time, and will continue to be 
s0, unless our society stabilizes. America 
started out 90 percent rural. Today it is only 
20 percent rural. Political institutions re- 
flect what was, not what is, and we are always 
catching up with what is. I don’t find it 
alarming to find representation on the basis 
of what was 20 years ago if I can be fairly 
certain that it will be modified although I, 
too, may become impatient with its slowness. 
Our entire history shows that we do modify 
our political structure to reflect the switch 
in populations. I regard this argument, toa 
large extent, as an excuse on the part of the 
federalists as to why States should not deal 
with the problems right at hand. Further- 
more, reapportionment within the State so 
that representation catches up with popula- 
tion changes and shifts is fully within the 
power of the people, including the federalists 
who are people of the State to implement. 
States are constantly facing up to this prob- 
lem and meeting it. I know of no States ex- 
cept our very newest which have not had re- 
apportionment laws in their histories. 

Let me revert to the problem of educa- 
tion to make another point. A great deal of 
the problems of the increased costs in educa- 
tion regrettably reflect the basic human 
resistance to change on the part of those who 
are in control of the institution which needs 
to grow. The NEA which has become a great 
lobby group for Federal aid to teachers sal- 
aries has to a large degree been responsible 
for the inability of communities to increase 
teachers salaries as much as we all would like 
to see. 

First, the State components that go to 
make up the NEA have a stronghold, a 
stranglehold in some States, like Missouri, on 
the teaching profession at the primary and 
secondary school levels. College graduates 
cannot become teachers by passing examina- 
tions or meeting other reasonable standards; 
they can only become teachers if they go to 
State-run teachers colleges. The graduates 
of some of our finest private schools find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to become primary 
or secondary teachers in Missouri’s public 
schools. This downgrades quality and pro- 
ductivity in the teaching profession itself. 
The Teacher’s Union has been resisting for 
years the innovation of teachers’ aids. By 
utilizing persons with lesser skills for the 
routine-type work connected with teaching, 
we could increase teacher productivity great- 
ly and increase salaries within the present 
budgets for the competent teachers in the 
process. 

The innovation of educational TV, which 
many top educators have hailed as being as 
great a revolution in teaching as the innova- 
tion of movable type was in the beginning of 
the 14th century, has also been resisted. 
I have heard professors, as well as secondary 
and primary teachers, present their objec- 
tions to educational TV this way: “Does 
anyone believe that TV and visual aid can 
replace the lecture and the book?” This is 
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a false presentation. The printed book did 
not replace the lecture, but it certainly pro- 
vided such an amazing supplement that it is 
difficult for us today to realize that the first 
academy had no books and was all lecture. 
So it is with educational TV. It will not 
replace books, or lectures, but it certainly 
will nobly supplement them. Through edu- 
cational TV all our students all over the 
country can hear the best lectures of our 
brilliant teachers, not just a limited few— 
even after the teachers have died. 

Just imagine the increased productivity 
in the teaching profession from the develop- 
ment of this new and amazing teaching 
mechanism and skill. I dwell on increased 
productivity because through increased pro- 
ductivity we can increase not only our quali- 
ty of education but also the salaries of our 
teachers without the need to increase the 
budget. 

There is another area of basic reform and 
progress which would permit us to upgrade 
education, both to increase its quality, ex- 
tend it quantitatively, and lessen its cost. 
Presently we use our school plants and over- 
head only 9 months out of 12 months each 
year. The reason for this obvious uneco- 
nomic situation has its origin in another 
more basic social need which existed in the 
past, though it no longer exists today. We 
needed our children in agricultural enter- 
prise 3 summer months each year. 

Today we are no longer an agricultural 
society and there is no longer any reason 
for operating our schools in such an ineffi- 
cient manner. I hasten to state that I am 
not talking about extending the school year 
for teacher and pupil from 9 months to 12. 
Perhaps for good educational reasons we 
may wish to keep the 3 months’ leisure for 
the individual pupil and teacher. However, 
Dartmouth College has gone away from the 
traditional two 444-month semesters to the 
three 3-month trimesters in order to lay 
the groundwork for four 3-month quarters 
each year. So our primary and secondary 
schools can easily do the same. We might 
have to air-condition our school buildings 
in order to utilize the summer months, but 
we would have more than enough immediate 
savings, let alone future savings, from this 
kind of efficiency to take care of these costs. 
Right off the bat we would have an easing 
of need for new classrooms. We would also 
have additional funds with which to pay 
teachers and increase their salaries. 

By delving deeply into one of the areas 
where there are great pressures today for 
State and local governments to look to 
Washington for help, I have tried to point 
up my main thesis. Do they need help from 
Washington? Is the real help they need 
right at hand in analyzing and facing up to 
the problems that confront them? Have 
other communities faced the same problems 
and met them? I believe we must answer 
these questions first before there should be 
any looking to Washington for help. 

On the other hand, there may be areas 
where the Federal Government should be 
doing a job. Let’s look into this briefly. I 
believe the Federal Government has a big 
job to do in education which, by the way, 
it is doing to some degree. A failure of the 
Federal Government to do its job may in- 
deed put the communities in a position not 
to ask for help, but rather, to raise cain 
because the Federal Government is not 
meeting its responsibilities. I think the 
Federal Government must be a gatherer of 
information and a disseminator of infor- 
mation about what is going on in education. 
In other words, if a local school board is 
thinking about an educational innovation 
and wonders whether it has been tried any 
place before and, if so, with what success 
or with what failure, the Federal Govern- 
ment should be able to supply the answer. 
I believe the Federal Government has a big 
job today, which it has hardly touched, of 
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developing nomenclature for the skills that 
exist and are needed in our society and re- 
lating those skills to whatever training or 
educational processes there may be for cre- 
ating and improving these skills. This is a 
continuing process and it is more difficult 
the more rapidly our society is advancing 
technologically. New skills come in, old 
skills become obsolete and of no social value. 
It is in this area that we should grapple 
with what is referred to as distressed areas. 
These areas are almost invariably areas where 
frictional or technological unemployment 
has hit a basic industry of the area. The 
greatest area of frictional unemployment to- 
day is our rural areas where the amazing 
technological advancement in agriculture 
has occurred so rapidly that millions of 
people who used to be able to depend upon 
their agricultural skills for a livelihood find 
that these skills have become obsolete and 
unneeded. One man and 1 acre can provide 
the food and fiber that five men and 5 acres 
formerly could provide. This continuing 
social problem would be handled admirably 
by tying it to our excellent Federal-State 
unemployment insurance system. We must 
relate frictional unemployment to retraining, 
rehabilitation and education and treat it 
as an essential economic cost of doing busi- 
ness. 

Whenever I try to tackle this subject I 
feel frustrated. I have spent most of my 
time defining what I believe are the real is- 
sues and exposing those which I believe to 
be false issues. In this process I end up 
finding I have had little time to debate that 
which I would love to debate—at which 
level of government do we best handle these 
various social problems we have placed in 
the public sector of our economy? This kind 
of debate can only come about when we 
have eliminated the stagnation which today 
exists in public discussion. This stagnation 
arises when one school of thought alleges 
that only that school is interested in meet- 
ing the social problems of the day and those 
who are in disagreement with the proposed 
solutions are thereby uninterested in the 
problems or are so blind or calloused that 
they are unaware of the problems. I would 
also call for a cessation of the kind of dis- 
cussion which emanates from the other ex- 
treme group which dubs any suggestion of 
the Federal Government doing this or that 
as “socialism.” I must confess that my 
sympathies are much more with those who 
utter the cry “socialism,’’ because this term 
at least has a dictionary definition which 
we can refer to for intelligent debate and 
accurate rebuttal. And, indeed, a further 
expansion of the Federal Government can 
rightly be called “socialistic,” however, not 
with the nasty overtone that the user of the 
word frequently seeks to impart. 

May we start discussing the questions of 
the part the Federal Government is playing, 
should play, or might play in various areas 
of the public domain from the standpoint 
of efficiency in getting the job done with 
proper regard for retaining the necessary 
posture to meet the continuing aspects which 
most social problems present. May the day 
soon come when we can begin this type of 
adult discussion. Too long have we been in 
the never-never land of TV westerns, the 
good guys against the bad guys. 

So much for that. And now, if I may 
come back to the main theme. I believe the 
best way to evaluate how we should allocate 
our resources is to examine into how we 
have allocated our resources through the 
process of the laboratory systems for politi- 
cal and economic decisions in the past. 

Without being complacent it can be said 
as a matter of fact that we have broken all 
records for any society in history in economic 
areas, Judged by any economic indicator we 
possess. We have been the first society in 
history to have to concern itself with an 
economy based upon economic laws that re- 
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late to plenty, rather than to scarcity. We 
have an economy measured in gross national 
product in 1960 which is over $500 billion. 
This progress has not tapered off in the past 
8 years. It has continued apace. In 1952, 
when the Federalists lost control of the, 
executive branch of the Government, the, 
gross national product was $347 billion. An, 
unfortunate debating technique used by the. 
Federalists to bolster their arguments has. 
been the misue of statistics and semantits,. 
In the area of semantics, the Federalists have 
introduced into national debate without ac- 
curate definition the question of economic 
growth. They have sought to relate the 
question of economic growth to the Eisen- 
hower administration, which sought to solve 
social and economic problems with more 
reliance on the private sector of the economy 
and with less reliance on the Government 
sector. 

Economic growth is usually measured by 
the gross national product economic indi- 
cator. An analysis of this indicator meas- 
uring goods and services produced annually 
reveals that as a measuring stick of growth 
it has serious limitations. It measures ac- 
tivity but it does not measure economic ca- 
pacity, and it overemphasizes physical 
growth at the expense of growth in knowl- 
edge in better organization and in improved 
human skills. Furthermore, this measure 
of growth, because of other limitations, is 
of little value applied to short range pe- 
riods. 

Our overall economic growth in the United 
States over a period of the last 100 years 
has been about 3 percent a year. Taking 
the period 1953-60, which is a political 
period rather than an economic period, we 
find that the growth rate measured by gross 
national product has averaged more than 
3 percent a year. Taking the period 1945-52, 
which is also a political period, when 
Harry Truman was President, the growth 
rate measured by gross national product fig- 
ures unadjusted for changes in dollar value 
was practically nil—$340.1 billion in 1945 
to $347 billion in 1952. These figures I have 
quoted are not only not economic figures, 
being related to political events rather than 
economic events; they are also rigged figures 
in that they do not accurately reflect adjust- 
ment for the change in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. But they are illustrative of 
the improper kind of economic statistics the 
Federalists have been using to try to demon- 
strate the opposite economic picture, that 
there has been inadequate growth during the 
recent period of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and that during the Truman adminis- 
tration there was a period of good economic 
growth. 

I believe any fair economist will say that 
there is not much that can be proved either 
way by this kind of operation. I do believe, 
however, we can say with assurance that our 
economy has flourished handsomely over 
the years of our Nation’s existence and that 
there is no indication of its tapering off. 

The Federalists have resorted to another 
form of trickery in relating our economic 
growth without first having a meaningful 
discussion of how we measure economic 
growth to an alleged massive economic 
growth in Soviet Russia. This ploy is used 
partly to scare us into having the Federal 
Government act to meet various alleged 
emergencies; it also forms the base for some 
rather preposterous suggestions that we 
should set a national goal of a certain an- 
nual growth percentage, such as 5 percent. 
Furthermore, using Russia as a bogeyman 
has a very dangerous overtone. The over- 
tone is that Russia, which has used the cen- 
tral political government to allocate re- 
sources, has done a better job than we have 
under the private enterprise system and un- 
der democratic government. 

I recognized this thesis as it began to be 
unfolded a few years hack by persons whom 
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I have learned to recognize as spokesmen 
for the Federalist Party. With this in mind, 
I stimulated the Joint Economic Committee 
of the Congress to hold extensive hearings 
into the subject of Russia's economy vis-a- 
vis that of the United States. The study 
papers and hearings on them were com- 
pleted about 18 months ago. I believe this 
study stands as the best study made on this 
subject to date. In spite of my insistence 
that the committee issue a report on the 
basis of this material, no report has been 
made. Was no report made because the as- 
sembled material demolishes as unfounded 
the arguments the Federalists had been ad- 
vancing about the prowess of the Russian 
system and its achievements? 

The studies showed, in my judgment, if 
anything, that what progress Russia has 
been making, and they have been making 
commendable progress, stems to a large de- 
gree from its partial freeing the economic 
endeavor of its society from political domi- 
nation, its abandonment of the Marxists’ 
economic theories and its adoption of many 
of the techniques peculiar to and rather 
basic in the private enterprise system, to wit: 
the introduction of incentives through pay 
differentials and rewarding abilities and ap- 
plication in other economic ways. 

The studies reveal that, far from com- 
munism about to bury the private enter- 
prise system, the private enterprise system 
is burying communism. 

The economic growth figures of Russia, 
even if they were reasonably accurate, and 
the studies indicate they are not, are not 
greater, even disregarding the smaller base 
from which they start, than the growth fig- 
ures in Western Germany, France, Britain, 
the Benelux and Japan. This fact leads 
me to the theory that we have witnessed a 
peculiarity and limitation of the GNP indi- 
cator. When an industrial country which 
has suffered severe war damage to its indus- 
trial plants rebuilds, the GNP indicator 
registers this economic activity in a pro- 
nounced fashion. Great sums of moneys 
spent as we have been doing in recent years 
in research and development, and in edu- 
cation and training, from which come future 
growth show up very poorly in the GNP indi- 
cator of the years these moneys were spent. 

One final point about economic growth, 
and I shall have time only to mention it, 
not develop it. Economic growth has at- 
tendant economic costs. The more rapid 
the growth, the more frictional unemploy- 
ment increases. Rapid economic growth cre- 
ates social problems by making human skills 
obsolete, and cost problems by making plant 
and equipment obsolete. Economic growth 
depends upon prior capital expenditures in 
research and development and in education. 
It requires new capital to build the new 
plants and pay for the new equipment. It 
requires new capital to train people in the 
new skills now in economic demand. To- 
day in America it requires on the average 
about $20,000 of capital investment to estab- 
lish one new job. 

The economists generally refer to three 
goals for a good economic system—maximum 
employment, price stability, and economic 
growth. The three goals depend upon each 
other and yet in many respects they impinge 
upon each other. However, we have learned 
that to move toward all three goals we can- 
not sacrifice one for the others. Those who 
have interjected the subject of economic 
growth into national debate have done so 
unfairly by ignoring the two other economic 
goals upon which future economic growth 
rests and by failing to point up the grave 
limitations we have in a series of economic 
statistics to measure growth. 

I believe that in the economic laboratory 
system which I have been describing there 
is a time and a place for a group of knowl- 
edgeable and wise persons to step in from 
time to time to say: “Here it looks as though 
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we have proven a truth about a new way to 
do something. Let’s start applying that 
truth generally.” I can see where political 
leaders, from time to time, can properly and 
effectively follow that process, and be the 
wise persons. But I would observe that the 
economic laboratory system is such that any 
group of persons in whatever line of en- 
deavor at any time can try to put an eco- 
nomic truth learned into general operation. 
The political government on many occasions 
seems to be the better place to exercise that 
kind of judgment. Furthermore, in certain 
respects, the Federal Government is set up 
to do just this kind of job. But a central 
government can do this job effectively only 
through a political system which in itself is 
maintained as a laboratory system. 

I would be happy if public debate were 
directed to these areas where it is claimed 
that we might presently have enough wis- 
dom in our society to call a halt to a testing 
process and put a new idea into general 
effect. I have many ideas of areas in our 
social system where I think the political 
government at the Federal level might be 
doing that. 

Before we can engage in this kind of de- 
bate we must be certain that we are talking 
with a common purpose. We must resolve 
the present debate of whether we wish to 
keep the laboratory systems. Once there 
has been a reassertion of faith and under- 
standing in both the democratic process in 
political science and the free enterprise proc- 
ess in economics, then we can enter these 
debates. 

Our society has been composed of a private 
sector and a governmental sector trifurcated 
into Federal, State, and local governments. 
The Federal political government is only one 
of the tools or mechanisms our society 
possesses for allocating our resources. 

The Federal political government is not 
“we; it mever has been “we.” “We” must 
always remain comprehensive, our full so- 
ciety, we, the people. 





BILLS ON EDUCATION 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MartTiIn], may extend his 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I think the House should be 
informed of the steamroller tactics used 
in the Education and Labor Committee 
this morning in reporting out two edu- 
cation bills. 

One, H.R. 8890, provides for assistance 
for school ccnstruction for public 
schools, plus extension of the National 
Defense Education Act for 1 year. The 
other bill, H.R. 8900, provides for as- 
sistance and construction of buildings 
for colleges and universities. The for- 
mula adopted for the public school bill 
is based on total population of the State, 
rather than on school population. This 
is contrary to the formula heretofore 
used. 

I wish to report to the House that the 
gag rule was placed upon the commit- 
tee. The bill was considered as read 
and open to amendments. These bills 
had only been placed before us this 
morning, and we were not allowed to 
even study the provisions of the two 
measures. Further, a motion was made 
that all debate was to cease within 1 
hour and 15 minutes in order that the 
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bills might be reported out by the com- 
mittee. I understand that it was neces- 
sary to get these two bills out before 12 
o’clock so that one of them could be 
brought up before the House tomorrow 
on Calendar Wednesday. 

Due to the extreme importance and 
the content of these bills, I hope that the 
House will reject both of these pieces of 
legislation because of the manner in 
which they have been presented to us. 





THE VETERANS HOSPITAL RADIO 
AND TELEVISION GUILD 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Linpsay], may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on two 
past occasions Members of the House of 
Representatives have had the humani- 
tarian and constructive activities of the 
Veterans Hospital Radio Guild brought 
to their attention. For the benefit of my 
colleagues I would like to review again 
the activities of the Veterans Hospital 
Radio and Television Guild, as it is now 
called, or the “bedside network,” as it is 
more familiarly known. 

This group, composed of more than 
400 professionals from every branch of 
show business, literally transforms the 
bedsides of thousands of hospitalized 
veterans into the studios of a radio and 
television network for several hours each 
week throughout the year—not for the 
purpose of exhibiting their own talents 
and thereby providing incidental enter- 
tainment and amusement for the pa- 
tients, but rather to bring out the tal- 
ents of the patients, themselves, thereby 
instilling them with confidence in their 
own. abilities—and with that confidence, 
a greater desire and interest in getting 
well. 

The Veterans Hospital Radio and Tel- 
evision Guild is a nonprofit organization. 
It provides directors, engineers, sound 
effects technicians, actors and actresses, 
and musicians, all of whom participate 
on a voluntary basis, sending them on 
regularly scheduled, year-round, weekly 
visits to Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals located in, or near several of our 
major cities, including, New York, Bos- 
ton, and Pittsburgh. These individuals 
provide the direction and technical as- 
sistance to enable patients in these hos- 
pitals to produce their own television and 
radio programs, which are tape recorded 
and subsequently broadcast over the 
hospitals’ closed network facilities for 
the entertainment of tens of thousands 
of other patients. 

In addition to providing the voluntary 
personnel to make these regular visits 
to the hospitals, the therapeutic value 
of which, I may say, has been attested 
to by outstanding authorities on reha- 
bilitation including the present and sev- 
eral of the past directors of the VA's 
Psychiatric and Neurological Service, the 
Veterans Hospital Radio and Television 
Guild supplies such necessary equipment 
as tape recorders, sound effects, sound 
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effects records, recorded theme and 
background music, and song albums. 
Also, the Veterans Hospital Radio and 
Television Guild supplies script-kit serv- 
ice to more than 100 other VA hos- 
pitals throughout the country for the use 
of the recreation departments of those 
hospitals in providing similar activities 
for patients in locations where the guild 
does not have volunteer affiliates. 

This year of 1961 begins the 14th suc- 
cessive year during which the Veterans 
Hospital Radio and Television Guild has 
carried on this service for the benefit of 
Veterans’ Administration hospital pa- 
tients. During that time, its service has 
expanded steadily from 26 trips in 1948 
with 571 patients served to 4,187 trips in 
1960 bringing the benefits of Veterans 
Hospital Radio and Television Guild ac- 
tivities to 180,837 hospitalized veterans. 
And all of this has been accomplished 
on a minimum budget of less than $1,000 
per month and with the aid of only two 
salaried employees. 

Veterans Hospital Radio and Televi- 
sion Guild has been fortunate in the fact 
that many other veteran-minded organ- 
izations have provided help in very 
practical forms. Because they have rec- 
ognized the great value of Veterans Hos- 
pital Radio and Television Guild activi- 
ties, the American Red Cross regularly 
provides transportation to carry Vet- 
erans Hospital Radio and Television 
Guild teams on their hospital visits. 
The Advertising Men’s Post No. 209 of 
the American Legion; the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers; Broadcast Music, Inc.; and the 
Radio and Television Executives Society 
have made major contributions, both fi- 
nancially and in terms of services. In 
addition, Veterans Hospital Radio and 
Television Guild has received financial 
support from many foundations and 
business firms, especially those affiliated 
with the broadcasting industry such 
as the networks, themselves; the unions 
which operate in the field; individ- 
ual radio and television stations, and 
many advertising agencies. Indeed, a 
substantial number of CBS, NBC, and 
ABC executives serve as volunteers, as 
members of the Veterans Hospital Radio 
and Television Guild board of directors 
and on its advisory board. Also rep- 
resented on our board of directors and 
our advisory board are executives of 
Actors’ Equity, American Federation of 
Radio and Television Artists; Screen 
Actors Guild; National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters; as 
well as members of the organizations 
previously mentioned. 

It is a fact however, that although the 
Veterans Hospital Radio and Television 
Guild is a national organization, provid- 
ing services freely to patients in Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals through- 
out the country, that most of this or- 
ganization’s public support comes from 
the area in, and near to New York City. 
It is also a fact that there is a great de- 
mand for Veterans Hospital Radio and 
Television Guild services in many more 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals than 
it is presently possible for the organiza- 
tion to serve in terms of its present re- 
sources, and that many of the hospitals 
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presently served would like to have Vet- 
erans Hospital Radio and Television 
Guild services expanded to the benefit of 
more patients. 

To make possible the collection of re- 
sources through which the Veterans 
Hospital Radio and Television Guild will 
be able to increase and expand its activi- 
ties for the benefit of more and more 
veterans who have become patients in 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals be- 
cause of disabilities resulting from their 
service in the Armed Forces, the organ- 
ization plans to carry on an annual 
fundraising campaign, during which 
period it plans actively to seek contribu- 
tions from the public—individuals as 
well as organizations. 

The Congress can manifest its support 
of all organizations interested in allevi- 
ating the plight of patients in our 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals by 
enactment of my bill, House Joint Reso- 
lution 468, designating a 7-day period be- 
ginning November 5 and ending Novem- 
ber 11 as Hospitalized Veterans Week. 
The President would be authorized and 
requested to issue a proclamation calling 
upon individuals and organiaztions to 
improve the welfare of such veterans, to 
devote their efforts during such week to 
the promotion of the interest and sup- 
port of all the people of the United 
States for activities designed to improve 
the welfare of such hospitalized vet- 
erans. 

It is my sincere hope that all Members 
of Congress will support the passage of 
House Joint Resolution 468, declaring 
the week of November 5 through No- 
vember 11, annually, to be Hospitalized 
Veterans Week. Certainly, there is 
nothing we can do that will cost us so 
little, yet give so much to those who have 
paid the price of maintaining our free- 
dom and institutions with their physical 
and mental health. 





THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LinpsAy] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us should be gratified and relieved that 
the Metropolitan Opera of New York 
can go forward and schedule its 1961-62 
season. It is appalling that the pos- 
sibility existed that the Metropolitan 
Opera would close this fall and winter 
because of the inability of management 
and the Musicians Union to agree on 
terms. If this season had not been pro- 
gramed, I firmly believe that it would 
have been the end of Grand Opera in 
New York, and the Nation would have 
suffered irreparably. New York is the 
art center of the country. My own con- 
gressional district has within it not only 
the Metropolitan Opera, but also City 
Center, Carnegie Hall, the Broadway 
theaters, the annual concert series spon- 
sored by the Washington Square Asso- 
ciation, and other landmarks that have 
so long contributed to the greatness of 
New York. 
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But we stand in danger of losing much 
of this, largely thanks to the neglect and 
lack of concern of the New York City 
government. I have sponsored formal 
legislation to establish a Federal Arts 
Council. The bill has been reported out 
of committee and I trust the leadership 
will schedule it without further delay. I 
have pressed for legislation, which I 
have introduced, to abolish the 10-per- 
cent Federal admission tax on theater 
tickets for live dramatic arts. New York 
City should abolish the local tax. These 
measures are designed to help create 
conditions under which art can flourish 
in this country. 

Last week, as the deadlock over the 
Metropolitan Opera wore on, I sent the 
following telegram to the Secretary of 
Labor, the Governor of New York, the 
mayor of the city of New York, the presi- 
dent of Local 802, American Federation 
of Musicians, and the president of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association: 

It is of foremost importance to the coun- 
try that the 1961-62 Metropolitan Opera 
season be saved. The Metropolitan is lo- 
cated in the congressional district that I 
represent and I am deeply concerned over 
the refusal of the parties involved in the 
dispute to come to terms. The loss of the 
coming season may well spell the doom of 
opera in New York City. The rest of the 
country is incredulous that this should be 
allowed to happen. Representatives from 
all other countries around the world who 
are interested in and have admired Ameri- 
can culture are shocked beyond belief. New 
Yorkers are being asked to contribute funds 
for a new opera house in Lincoln Square 
which is an important step forward but the 
present deadlock in the Metropolitan cer- 
tainly will severely prejudice this effort. 

The Metropolitan closing highlights the 
need for long-range Government action 
toward the creation of conditions under 
which the arts can flourish in this country. 
I have long pressed for Federal legislation 
toward this end. Meanwhile, however, the 
executive branches of local, State, and Fed- 
eral governments have a mutual interest and 
obligation to intervene effectively and im- 
mediately in the present crisis. 

I should like to offer my time and the 
services of my office toward the resolution 
of this problem. I recommend the calling 
of a meeting at the earliest possible moment 
in Washington to be attended by representa- 
tives of the New York State and city gov- 
ernments, the Federal Government, repre- 
sentatives of the Metropolitan and local 802, 
and myself as the representative of the 
district in which the Metropolitan is located. 
The closing of the 1961-62 Metropolitan 
Opera season will cause irreparable damage 
to the future of music in America and to 
our role in the world as an advanced and 
cultured people. 


In answer to my telegram the Secre- 
tary of Labor notifed me by letter that 
he would keep me advised. 

Subsequently, I learned that a meet- 
ing was scheduled in the Secretary’s Of- 
fice, with all interested parties, for Mon- 
day, August 28. 

The Secretary held the meeting yes- 
terday and I am deeply gratified that 
a good result, at least temporarily, was 
achieved. I regret, however, that the 
Secretary did not respond, even to the 
extent of returning a phone call, to my 
telephone request to be present at the 
meeting as the representative of the 
district in which the Metropolitan is lo- 
cated. However, this is simply a matter 
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of courtesy and statesmanship which, al- 
though distasteful when lacking, has 
nothing to do with the merits of the 
matter or the important objective that 
we all have foremost in mind, which is 
the ultimate settlement of this problem. 

The Metropolitan Opera must not only 
continue, but must grow and flourish. 
It is the continuing responsibility of all 
three branches of government to see to 
it that it does. 





STOCKPILING SUGAR FOR 
EMERGENCY 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, today in 
Colorado the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture is holding a hearing preparatory 
to the imposition of acreage restrictions 
on domestic sugarbeet growers in 1962. 

Following is the letter which I sent to 
Secretary Freeman on August 18, giving 
him my views of this action: 


ColGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 18, 1961. 
The Honorable ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: It was with profound 
regret that I have noted that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has found it necessary 
to seriously consider reimposition of sugar- 
beet acreage restrictions for the 1962 crop. 
I not only speak as an individual Member of 
Congress, but as a member of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. You will recall 
that House report of March 14 of this year, 
accompanying H.R. 5463, to extend and 
amend the Sugar Act, states, “It is the com- 
mittee’s hope that the Secretary will not find 
it necessary to reimpose sugarbeet acreage 
controls during the life of the interim ex- 
tension of the act reported herein.” 

It is my view that with the international 
situation as it is today, it would be wise for 
the United States to produce all the sugar 
that our Nation is capable of producing, 
rather than actually reducing domestic sugar 
production. By loss of Cuba to communism, 
the United States has also lost about 30 per- 
cent of its former sugar supply from this 
source. Other international developments, 
such as the alarming situation in Berlin, 
leave little doubt of the possibility that we 
soon may not be able to count on many of 
our present foreign sugar sources as suppliers 
of our domestic sugar requirements. I am 
sure that you had these facts in mind when 
you recently announced that the administra- 
tion would favor expansion of sugarbeet 
acreage for domestic producers next year. 

I am certain you must agree with me that 
the Sugar Act, as it is presently written, has 
largely resulted in the paradoxical dilemma 
that we find ourselves in today. The Sugar 
Act must, of vital necessity, be rewritten and 
extended over a sufficient number of years 
to insure that American consumers receive 
an adequate supply of sugar at stable prices. 

Although American sugar producers have 
not been allowed to participate in the real- 
location of the former Cuban quota, the 
United States today finds itself in a position 
of facing an oversupply of sugar. The rea- 
sons for this seem to stem from the fact 
that last December the Agriculture Depart- 
ment estimated domestic sugar consump- 
tion requirements for 1961 at 10 million tons, 
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9,950,000 tons of which has been allotted. 
It is now generally estimated that sugar con- 
sumption this year will not exceed 9,550,000 
tons. In other words, U.S. sugar consump- 
tion will probably be about 400,000 tons 
less than has already been allocated. 

Of immediate concern, therefore, is de- 
termination of steps to be taken which most 
equitably and effectively will correct the 
present situation. 

I suggest, Mr. Secretary, that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture immediately notify the 
foreign countries to whom the Cuban wind- 
fall has been allocated that until further 
notice only 90 percent of their allocations 
may be imported into the United States. 
This approach, which has been recommended 
to you by the U.S. Beet Sugar Association, 
seems to be the most practical and equitable 
way to proceed under the provisions of the 
Sugar Act as it is presently written. 

This suggestion is made in lieu of what 
might be considered the easiest solution un- 
der more ordinary conditions. This is to 
merely reduce the Government’s estimate of 
consumption requirements, which would re- 
duce all suppliers to the U.S. market by an 
equal percentage. An overall quota cut at 
this time, however, would result in the do- 
mestic sugarbeet growers having to absorb 
55 percent of the cut. Because the beet in- 
dustry has received none of the Cuban wind- 
fall, it would be completely unfair to put 
55 percent of the burden on our American 
sugarbeet farmers. Cuban windfall coun- 
tries should bear the burden of the present- 
ly needed quota adjustment. 

Secondly, I believe it is absolutely impera- 
tive that the executive branch of our Fed- 
eral Government announce a firm policy 
which answers the often asked question of 
whether the interests of American producers 
come first or whether precedence is to be 
given to the foreign recipients of the Cuban 
windfall. The executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government surely is aware of the will- 
ingness and ability of American farmers to 
fill a part of the Cuban windfall. Certainly 
the executive branch is aware of the fact 
that many potential builders of new sugar- 
beet processing factories have asked only for 
legislative assurance that they may proceed 
with the expectation that they will be able 
to contract for crops to process. The value 
of this assurance to the Nation’s agricul- 
tural economy is obvious. 

Mr. Coo.Ley, chairman of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, has stated that he will 
proceed with the processing of new sugar 
legislation following announcement by the 
executive branch of its sugar policy. Deter- 
mination of such policy should be made and 
announced without further delay because 
circumstances demand immediate attention 
to this problem. New sugar processing fac- 
tories cannot be built overnight, although 
our foreign and offshore supplies could be 
cut off without warning at any time. 

Our Government owes at least this much, 
not only to the American farmer, but to all 
of our citizens as well. 

Sincerely yours, 
CATHERINE May. 


Mr. Speaker, instead of attempt- 
ing to limit domestic production of 
sugar, a vital and necessary food, we 
should be striving mightily to increase 
production. We are in the midst of a 
worldwide emergency. No one knows 
what the situation will be tomorrow, or 
even an hour from now. These are ex- 
plosive times. We should be prepared 
for any emergency, net only on the far- 
flung military fronts of the world, but 
also on the home front; not only by 
stockpiling weapons of destruction, but 
also by stockpiling foods for survival. 

We have started to do that through 
developing procedures for stockpiling 
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wheat—moving it to possible centers of 
distribution. 

We should also stockpile sugar. Sugar 
is our most palatable high-energy food. 
It makes other foods edible. All that 
wheat, for example. Our bread, our 
breakfast cereal, virtually any food you 
can mention, is made palatable by the 
addition of sugar. 

It would be a relatively simple matter 
to establish stockpiles of sugar, in scat- 
tered parts of the Nation. It could be 
packaged in 1-pound and 2-pound mois- 
tureproof packages, with present pack- 
aging machinery. The packages could 
be labeled something like, “Property of 
the U.S. Government—Not for Sale,” 
and stored indefinitely. With a few sim- 
ple precautions, sugar can be stored for 
many years if necessary—without spoil- 
ing. Sugar is not classed as a perishable 
commodity. It lends itself ideally to 
such storage. 

Such a program would assure our 
citizens of ample quantities of this high 
energy food, placed in strategic places, 
for distribution by the Government only 
in case of dire national emergency. 
With the proper regulatory safeguards, 
providing that distribution would take 
place only in case of such emergency, 
sugar thus stored would not be “hanging 
over the market” because it would never 
enter the market. Thus it would not 
have any adverse price effect. 

How much sugar should we store? 
Let us do a little figuring. 

Our present annual rate of consump- 
tion is about 100 pounds per person. 
About 65 percent of this now is used in 
prepared foods—such as bakery bread, 
cake mixes, soft drinks, and so on. The 
balance, about 35 pounds per year, per 
person, is used in the home as sugar. 
In case of an atomic attack, we could ex- 
pect our basic commercial food distri- 
bution system to be inoperative for at 
least 2 weeks—perhaps much longer. 
Thus, we should provide in our stockpile 
enough sugar to meet the full sugar 
needs of our people for at least 2 weeks— 
perhaps longer. Because of its impor- 
tance as a high-energy food, a full supply 
will be extremely necessary. That will 
mean about 2 pounds per week per per- 
son. Our present population is in the 
neighborhood of 180 million persons. 
For each week’s stockpile, then, we would 
need 360 million pounds. To put it an- 
other way: For each 1,000 persons we 
would require 1 ton of sugar per week. 
A 1-week supply for the entire popu- 
lation would require 180,000 tons of sug- 
ar, and a 2-week supply would require 
360,000 tons of sugar. 

This year, under our present sugar 
law, we shall have available for the U.S. 
market nearly 9,950,000 tons—nearly 10 
million tons—of sgar. Our actual con- 
sumption will be only about 9,550,000 
tons. The extra 400,000 tons or so may 
destroy the sugar market near the year 
end, when much of it will be coming in 
from foreign nations. 

Thus, it would seem that this year 
would be the ideal time to stockpile sug- 
ar, a vital and necessary food, for na- 
tional emergency, and at the same time 
relieve the domestic sugar market from a 
depressing situation which our present 
sugar law is presenting. 
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DISPERSED INDUSTRY 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. McINTIRE] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, in 
these days of grave national concern 
over our future, we have sought to dis- 
perse at least some of our industrial 
production so that should a portion of 
our industrial might be destroyed in one 
part of the Nation, other portions in 
other parts of the country may be spared 
and would be able to continue pro- 
duction. 

We should have the same concern 
about dispersal of our production of 
vital food products—for in dire national 
emergency, the first problem of the sur- 
vivi.g population will be to obtain the 
food it needs to sustain life, and our first 
rebuilding problem will be the rebuild- 
ing of the facilities to provide food for 
our people. 

It seems the height of folly, then, that 
we should, at this serious juncture in our 
Nation’s history, promulgate regulations 
which would limit and even reduce 
production of a vital and necessary food 
by an industry which is already widely 
dispersed—and, in effect, encourage 
processing of an identical food by proc- 
essing plants that are in an exceedingly 
vulnerable position in the event of enemy 
attack. 

The beet sugar industry is a dispersed 
industry. Sugarbeets are produced in 
22 States—from Michigan and Ohio on 
the east, through the fertile Great Plains 
and the high plateaus of the Rocky 
Mountain States, on to the great Pacific 
Northwest and the State of California. 
Beet sugar processing plants—there are 
more than three score of them—are 
located in 15 States, spread over wide 
areas, again from Ohio and Michigan to 
cities in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California. 

The dispersal of beet sugar factories 
is shown by the takulation of the num- 
ber of factories in each of the States I 
have named, and the daily sugarbeet 
Slicing capacity of those factories, which 
I insert in the Recorp at this point: 





Number of} Daily ca- 


State factories {pacity (tons 

of beets) 
Doliiormtes 65042 zn 2. fo cdc 10 30, 350 
a iecetitlidtie alae dian 13 26, 750 
WO Soe sda eect wae 5 15, 900 
DeNUNNOOS. .5i. cs sce) ebiue 4 12, 150 
IN cn adtenhantls sininbunieil 5 9, 500 
eee ees 4 9, 350 
BEA sccebbadhbaudiueduuat 5 8, 750 
ihn a 5 8, 100 
er 2 7, 450 
OU sid len stees 3 5, 900 
UR fe ntiiinhidegiisistdoopen 1 4, 500 
a re eee 3 3, 950 
STE aA eS 1 1,900 
South Dakota.............---- 1 1, 800 
tt a 1 1, 100 


Nearly al) of the factories are in small 
towns outside the anticipated fallout 
range of centers of population. For ex- 
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ample, in Colorado, beet sugar process- 
ing plants are located in Rocky Ford, 
Brighton, Eaton, Fort Collins, Fort Mor- 
gan, Greeley, Longmont, Loveland, Ovid, 
Sterling, Windsor, Johnstown, Delta, and 
Sugar City. Other States available, see 
green pages of “Beet Sugar Handbook.” 

In contrast to the wide dispersal of the 
domestic beet sugar industry, the cane 
sugar refining industry, which refines 
virtually all the foreign sugar which un- 
der the present law supplies such a huge 
part of our market, is concentrated prin- 
cipally in the large seaports of our At- 
lantic and gulf coasts. Only one cane 
sugar refinery is on the west coast, and 
even it is near the great Mare Island 
Navy Yard, a prime target in case of 
enemy attack. 

Now there are many areas outside the 
present sugarbeet producing areas that 
want to begin large-scale production of 
sugarbeets and the erection of sugarbeet 
factories. There are people seriously in- 
terested in erecting additional factories 
in States that now have none—including 
Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Maine. We should enact 
legislation that would encourage such 
further dispersal of this vital food indus- 
try. We should amend the present law, 
if its effects are not only to prevent such 
expansion but even to further restrict 
the present industry. 





SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 3 OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 3 of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency may be permitted to sit to- 
morrow during general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTS, 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Subcommittee on 
Accounts of the Committee on House 
Administration may be permitted to sit 
during general debate on Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





POWER WITHOUT WISDOM— 
CHAOS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. StaGcErRs] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, 
“Phoebus, with thy darts avenge our 
tears.” Thus invoked the Greek leader 
as his army was unsuccessfully assault- 
ing the strong bulwarks of Troy. Phoe- 
bus was the god of light, the god of un- 
derstanding and wisdom. For years the 
Greeks had employed every resource of 
human power to overthrow the citadel, 
and all in vain. The city still stood, as 
invulnerable as it was at the beginning. 
Now was the time to summon a new re- 
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source to come to the aid of the suffer- 
ing Greeks and bring an end to their 
frustrations and grief. They appealed 
to wisdom. Your recollection of the an- 
cient legend reminds you that the result 
was the construction of the Trojan horse 
and the final downfall of the city. It 
was a triumph of mind over matter, of 
ingenuity and wisdom over naked force. 

The affairs of the world today are in 
such disorder that we may well repeat 
the invocation preserved for us by 
Homer. The 20th century dawned with 
the brightest prospects for the advance- 
ment of human welfare the world 
has ever seen. Agencies were being 
created and supported to promote inter- 
national understanding and the settle- 
ment of disputes without bloodshed. 
Scientific discoveries and inventions 
were multiplying the instruments 
needed to meet human temporal wants. 
Good will and tolerance and sympathy 
seemed to be replacing the old senti- 
ments of enmity and greed, not only in 
the minds of individuals but also in the 
collective councils and decisions of gov- 
ernment. For instances of the latter, we 
could point to the action of Western 
nations in the Chinese Boxer uprising, 
to the settlement of the Boer War, to 
American action in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines after the Spanish War. In the 
United States especially signs of the 
growing humane disposition were as 
evident as they were gratifying. 

To a boy born about 1900 in the 
United States, the coming generation 
must have seemed a period of unbe- 
lievable hope and serenity. Suddenly a 
pistol shot at Sarajevo broke the spell. 
Since that explosion violence has suc- 
ceeded violence in an ever-increasing 
tempo, and all the vices that man 
seemed about to conquer have been let . 
loose again to rage over the face of the 
earth. 

It is not necessary to list either our 
domestic problems or our foreign prob- 
lems to show that the use of force to 
gain our ends is becoming accepted in 
ever-widening areas of life. And our 
difficulties are increasing rather than 
decreasing. A commentator recently 
stated that the difficulties of this na- 
tional administration are infinitely 
greater than those of the last admin- 
istration, and that those of the next 
President, whoever he may be, will be 
still greater. The weapon which we in- 
stinctively grasp to fight difficulties is 
power. A request from the President for 
more money to create more military 
power met with overwhelming public 
support and a near-unanimous vote of 
the Congress. Almost any other pro- 
posal encounters delays, objections, 
reservations, and general dissidence. 

Sir Francis Bacon reminds us that God 
created the heavens and the earth in an 
instant. The act of creation was an act 
of power. The product of creation was 
chaos—‘“without form and void,” says 
the Book. The job of straightening up 
the mess belonged in a different cate- 
gory. It took God 6 long days of hard 
work to put order, system, and regula- 
tion into the universe which He had 
created in a moment. We are justified 
in saying it was hard work, because at 
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its conclusion God rested, the only re- 
corded instance of such a procedure on 
the part of Deity. Each separate step 
of the process of organizing the universe 
called for deliberation over needs, ac- 
tions toward specific ends, and judg- 
ments of final results which were not 
accepted until the product could be pro- 
nounced “good.” This was an exercise of 
wisdom, which demands far more time 
and effort than an exercise of power. 
But it succeeds where power fails. So 
far as observation and revelation go, 
God has not needed to alter the original 
arrangements. It is reported that on a 
few occasions He was displeased with 
certain outcomes. But His displeasure 
did not go to the extent of making fun- 
damental changes in the operation of 
natural forces. 

There is no necessity to disparage the 
importance of military power in our na- 
tional life. We need it, unquestionably, 
to save us from the imminent danger of 
being overflooded by the primeval chaos 
represented by a malignant enemy. For 
communism is indeed a return to original 
chaos, as is evident from a consideration 
of any area in which it has operated. 
No part of its techniques is concerned 
with constructive action along lines 
which the wisdom of the ages has dem- 
onstrated to be effective. It uses science 
to increase power, and it uses power to 
destroy. It would destroy us if there 
were not sufficient power in opposition 
to ward off the challenge. But we need 
wisdom to build up where communism 
would tear down, and sufficient wisdom 
for that desired end has not yet been 
uncovered. Many procedures have been 
proposed and a number of them have 
been tried. The pragmatic test of suc- 
cess shows all of them to be insufficient. 
A higher and greater wisdom must be 
sought and applied. Where is that wis- 
dom to be found? 

The story is told of a philosopher, who, 
while he gazed upward to the stars, fell 
into the water. Had he looked down, 
he might have discovered the stars in 
the water; but looking up to heaven, he 
could not see the stars in the water; for 
mean and small things often discover 
greater ones, better than the great can 
discover the small. The magnetic virtue 
of iron was not discovered first in bars, 
but in needles. 

Is it possible that in this country we 
fix our gaze too constantly on great ideals 
and fail to observe the little and mean 
and toilsome steps by which those ideals 
can be attained? We speak of the “good 
life,” and fail to note that a good life 
is the sum of an infinite number of small 
and common things, ranging from the 
basic needs for food and shelter to the 
more sophisticated procedures involving 
health, enlargement of the mind, and 
development of ethical concepts. Every 
single one of the little things is brought 
into existence only by continuous thought 
and effort. As we pay attention to the 
little things and achieve them one by 
one, they eventually add up to the good 
life. There is no evidence anywhere in 
human experience that they can be im- 
posed by official fiat. If we should say 
to the natives of the newly established 
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state of Congo, “Be thou a recipient of 
the good life,”’ it would be silly. 

Somebody must take all the toilsome 
and painful little steps which result in 
the production and distribution of food 
and clothing, the application of sanitary 
measures, the instruction of youth, the 
organization of a stable government, 
and the establishment of moral and so- 
cial standards of conduct, and only the 
Congolese can take these steps for them- 
selves. Is it the part of wisdom to say 
that if there is anything we can do to 
induce them to take those steps, we are 
morally bound to do it; otherwise they 
must pull themselves out of their morass 
of apathy and ignorance by their own 
efforts? 

Another great ideal of modern 
thought is justice. Both ancient and 
modern philosophers and jurists have 
debated the meaning of the word. They 
can still come to no agreement as to 
what justice really consists of. From a 
practical standpoint, justice can con- 
sist only in conformity to established 
law. Yet we have a feeling that it 
should go beyond that, that there is a 
higher justice dictated by conscience 
and by proper regard for the interests 
of others. We ardently desire and some- 
times grope for this higher justice in our 
relations in political life, in economic 
life, and in social life. In any event we 
know that it lies somewhere beyond the 
practice of a multitude of little acts in 
which the self is disregarded and the 
other man is placed in the position of 
first importance. It requires self-dis- 
cipline to an advanced degree, and this 
virtue is hard to acquire. It is even 
more difficult to acquire by those who 
have become accustomed through cen- 
turies of use to behave otherwise. 

Yet we know that injustice in the 
world is at the root of most of the prob- 
lems with which men are faced. The at- 
tainment of universal justice can be 
reached only by a growing tendency of 
men to accept the little acts of self- 
discipline whose sum constitutes final 
justice. 

In our domestic affairs, the chief char- 
acteristic of the modern age seems to 
be irresolution. We talk about many 
programs and projects which are intend- 
ed to bring order, system, and justice into 
our relations one with another, and we 
seem to take it for granted that talking 
resolves the problem. For instance, de- 
pressed conditions in many parts of the 
country have been discussed for years. 
But effective action is still in the future. 
At the end of the World War there were 
wonderful dreams of the bright new 
world which would be brought to us by 
science as soon as hostilities ceased and 
men could turn their attention to peace- 
ful pursuits. It is not necessary to say 
that such a beneficent world is still a 
dream. We always live in the future, 
where everything is better. 

It might be said to us, as it was re- 
ported to have been said by an Egyptian 
priest to the Greek lawgiver, Solon: “You 
Grecians are ever children, having no 
knowledge of antiquity or antiquity of 
knowledge.” We are prone to disregard 
the teachings of history. Our traditions 
made a virtue of hard work, tolerance of 
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the rights of others, respect for the indi- 
vidual, and noninterference in the affairs 
of our neighbors. But traditions are 
valueless if they are not constantly 
taught and practiced. 

The images of men’s knowledge re- 
main in books, exempt from the 
injuries of time, and capable of 
perpetual renovation. Nor are these 
properly called images; because 
they generate still, and sow their 
seeds in the minds of others, so as to 
cause infinite actions and opinions in 
succeeding ages. Not, however, if the 
books lie unused on the shelves, and the 
wisdom which they contain is given no 
opportunity to germinate in the minds 
of the present generation. A writer has 
stated: 

All those who, by serving and indulging 
their passions immensely raise the value of 
enjoyment, should know that whatever they 
covet or pursue, whether riches, pleasure, 
glory, learning, or anything else, they only 
pursue those things that have been forsaken 
and cast off with contempt by great numbers 
in all ages, after possession and experience. 


Our hot pursuit of the values enumer- 
ated by this writer has given rise to 
numerous factions, all striving to achieve 
ends antagonistic to the interests of 
others. Each faction talks and opposes; 
agreement for the common good is diffi- 
cult to arrive at. Walter Lippmann 
speaks of the public philosophy, which is 
an attempt to reconcile desire with the 
attainable, and the common good with 
individual good. 

The question is whether it is better to 
be satisfied with things as they are, or to 
be very busy in trying to make changes 
which are impossible. The Sophists said 
that the happiness of Socrates was the 
happiness of a stick or stone; Socrates, 
on the other hand, said that the happi- 
ness of the Sophists was the happiness 
of one who is always itching and always 
scratching. Substitute the names of 
some of our political leaders today for 
the Sophists and Socrates, and we have 
the bone of most current contentions. 
The result is that little or nothing gets 
done. Whatever is proposed raises a 
doubt in somebody’s mind that it will not 
work. Doubt, once registered, is like a 
sponge which perpetually sucks and 
draws to itself what Bacon calls the in- 
crease of knowledge. The true use of 
discussion is to render doubtful things 
certain, and not certain things doubtful, 
that is, to increase knowledge. 

When we consider all the discussion 
that is going on about our domestic or 
our foreign problems, we can conclude 
that it leads more to further confusion 
than to certainty. Whether the subject 
is a labor dispute, high tariffs versus low 
tariffs, the cause of inflation, the effi- 
ciency of our schools, foreign economic 
aid, our capability to fight a war, or 
whatever else, the result is the same. 
We talk and delay decision. 

Fortune presses so close upon human 
affairs that some resolution is necessary; 
for not to resolve is to resolve, so that 
irresolution frequently entangles us in 
necessities more than resolving. The 
unresolved man executes nothing, that 
he may not abridge his freedom and 
power of acting. The Western World 
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has stated time and again its determina- 
tion to resist with arms any change in 
the status of Berlin, for example. But 
no one, or scarcely anyone, believes that 
to be a firm resolution. 

We always leave a loophole through 
which we can es-ape if drastic action 
looms up inevitabie. That is not the 
way we fought the Revolutionary War or 
the Civil War. That is not the way Jef- 
ferson acquired the Louisiana Territory. 
That is not the way we resolved the tariff 
question or hard money against paper 
money after the Civil War. Nor is it the 
way John Lewis handled the affairs of 
the Coal Miners’ Union. In other days 
a political party label stood for some- 
thing definite, and political matters were 
settled one way or the other, for good or 
evil. If for good, the settlement repre- 
sented a forward step, from which new 
advances could be made. If for evil, the 
action taken clearly indicated an ap- 
proach from another direction. Today, 
the fractionating of political alinements 
precludes any decision whatsoever on 
many vital matters. So we are denied 
the experience of testing proposals and 
separating the valid from the invalid. 
The end is continued frustration and dis- 
content, with new difficulties piling on 
old difficulties. 

In defense of indecision it is often 
urged that public opinion has not yet 
crystallized. An old saying is that there 
are always two reasons for everything: 
a good reason, and the real reason. In 
this case, the real reason lies in the 
willingness of presumed leaders to be 
real leaders. Shall those who assume 
the responsibilities of leadership in busi- 
ness, in education, in ethics, or in the 
intricate organizations which guide the 
corporate interests of modern civil socie- 
ties, merely follow the mob? Or shall 
they dare to be wrong, and accept the 
consequences of action whose end can 
never be certain? Wisdom teaches that 
what must dignify and exalt knowledge 
is the intimate conjunction of contem- 
plation and action. Men ought to know 
that in the theater of human life it is 
only for God and the angels to be 
spectators. 

In this age when the desires of men 
have been so stimulated that their wants 
are unbounded, it is the beginning of 
wisdom to realize that power cannot 
accomplish everything. Even God’s 
power produced only chaos, as was said 
at the beginning. Science and tech- 
nology and concerted human action can 
indeed accomplish what would have been 
considered miracles just a few years ago. 
They have opened up the possibility of 
banishing poverty, disease, ignorance, 
and oppression throughout the world. 
But that possibility is only a possibility, 
and does not become a reality by a 
simple decree. The job of putting order 
and system into the machinery and set- 
ting it to work for the good of man is a 
long, hard, and painful job. We need to 
know that many of the things we so 
ardently desire cannot be had immedi- 
ately if at all. Men are so headstrong 
and notional, as not only to promise 
themselves things impossible, but also 
hope to obtain the most difficult ends 
without labor or exertion. As God la- 
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bored to put the universe in order, so 
must modern man labor to set to rights 
the complex world which his genius has 
created. 





PREVENTING OVEREXPANSION OF 
THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, last 
month—CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD, July 17, 
1961, pages 12734-12738; CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, July 19, 1961, pages 12934- 
12935—I introduced H.R. 8248, a bill to 
provide an orderly program of relocating 
the excessive concentration of Govern- 
ment facilities in the Washington of the 
future. 

If Government agency is allowed to 
pile on Government agency in a planless 
way in the next 40 years, the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area will balloon in 
size to 5 million, 2% times its present 
population. 

A 5-million population for the Na- 
tion’s Capital would produce such prob- 
lems of water supply, sanitation, traffic, 
and maintaining green space as to 
threaten the Capital as we know it. 

But fortunately, we are not helpless. 
True, the Federal Government now has 
no national policy on what portions of 
the Federal Government should be con- 
ducted in Washington, and what should 
be conducted in other parts of the coun- 
try. H.R. 8248 seeks to set forth criteria 
to govern where the work of Government 
should be carried on—criteria which in- 
clude the availability of new develop- 
ments in communications technology, 
the possibility of having small liaison 
offices in Washington with a greater part 
of the personnel elsewhere, the increase 
in effectiveness which an agency may 
achieve by being closer to the area of 
its direct concern, the availability to 
other locations of adequate office space, 
housing and community facilities, and 
the needs of other cities or areas for 
additional employment opportunities. 

The reaction to the proposal contained 
in H.R. 8248 was not unexpected. The 
daily newspapers of a great metropolitan 
area are likely to be interested in seeing 
the area grow bigger and bigger. Con- 
sequently, the first reaction of those two 
great and civic-minded daily news- 
papers, the Washington Post and the 
Washington Star, was skeptical. But I 
am hopeful that both papers will in the 
end endorse the need for orderly plan- 
ning, with adequate criteria, for that 
part of the Federal Establishment which 
should be located in Washington. The 
editorials, and my replies, follow: 
[From the Washington Post, July 23, 1961] 

REvuSS ON DECENTRALIZATION 

Representative Henry S. Reuss has shown 
a commendable interest in the future of 
Washington as a Capital City. In the light 
of the forecasts that Washington will have 
a population of 5 million 40 years hence, its 
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traffic, water, sewage, pollution, and plan- 
ning problems are indeed staggering. We 
agree with Mr. Reuss’ conclusion that “if 
nothing is done, the Washington of the fu- 
ture can become just another formless, 
sprawling monstrosity, overcrowded, con- 
gested, and denuded of green and open 
spaces.” 

When Mr. Reuss turns from the problem 
to the remedy, however, he plunges abruptly 
into a realm of unreality. Washington can 
avoid its potential nightmare, he says, by 
limiting its growth to 3 million by the year 
2000. He would accomplish this by relocat- 
ing in about 100 other cities “those non- 
policy-making clusters of governmental ac- 
tivity which can as well, or better, be carried 
on in the hinterland.” 

What are these non-policy-making activ- 
ities? Mr. Reuss mentions the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice and some of the other 40 agencies that 
were moved out of Washington so as to make 
room for war-connected agencies during 
World War II. It is notable, however, that 
these agencies rushed back to Washington 
as soon as the emergency was over because 
the departments had found material disad- 
vantage in having them absent. 

No doubt Congress could, as Mr. Reuss 
suggests, shift a larger percentage of the 
Government’s personrel to the field by au- 
thorizing regional offices to make some of 
the lesser decisions that now clutter bureau- 
cratic channels in Washington. But this 
would be a minor factor in the overall 
growth of the city. The central fact is, in 
our opinion, that Washington grows because 
it is the nerve center of a rapidly growing 
country. Since it must continue to serve 
this purpose, there is no way of restricting 
its growth without at the same time sti- 
fling the development of the country as a 
whole. 

Mr. Reuss seems to have turned reason- 
ing upside down in his statement that 
Washington is in the fortunate position of 
being able to limit its growth, whereas New 
York, Chicago, Houston, and Los Angeles are 
not. No doubt every city finds limitation 
of its growth to be very difficult, even if it 
may be convinced that it is desirable, but 
there are a vast number of businesses and 
industries in every commercial city that 
could as well be located elsewhere. The 
same is not true of a capital city devoted 
largely to Government. To serve its pur- 
pose, it must accommodate the headquarters 
of the Government and all the agencies that 
must work in close affiliation with it, in ad- 
dition to numerous groups that deal with 
Government. 

The constructive course is not to build up 
the myth of artificial restrictions on growth, 
but systematically to plan for the inevitable. 
The Washington area can serve the Nation 
as a central headquarters for generations to 
come if planned growth is substituted for 
miscellaneous sprawl. Wise planning and 
orderly development should not be post- 
poned, however, until chaos forces unnatural 
decentralization at the cost of efficiency. 


[From the Washington Post, July 31, 1961] 
REvuss ON DECENTRALIZATION 


Your editorial of July 23 agrees with my 
position that a 5 million Washington metro- 
politan population 40 years from now will 
present staggering problems of traffic, water, 
waste disposal, and planning, but you throw 
in the sponge by saying, “there is no way of 
restricting its growth without at the same 
time stifling the development of the country 
as a whole’ and that we must, therefore, 
“plan for the inevitable.” 

This is an astonishing conclusion. Wash- 
ington, like Brasilia and Canberra, is a 
planned capitol. It can be as big, or as 
small, as the Government wants. If Wash- 
ington’s population in the year 2000 can be 
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held to around 4 million, wise planning can 
save our heritage of efficient Government, 
natural beauty, and good living. A5 million 
population will greatly diminish our ability 
to reach these goals. 

Washington differs markedly from all other 
cities of the United States whose growth de- 
pends on the growth of industry and com- 
merce. Private business decides where in- 
dustry and commerce will be expanded, not 
the Government. 

But in Washington, almost one-third of 
total employees—297,000 out of 904,000— 
work for the Federal Government. Most of 
the remaining two-thirds provide the serv- 
ices of local government, construction, trans- 
portation and communication, trade, and 
other services. 

By keeping away from Washington Fed- 
eral employees who are not in policy-making 
positions, and who could do their work more 
efficiently elsewhere, we can keep Washing- 
ton from becoming unmanageable in size. 

During World War II, 40 Federal agencies 
(ranging from the Rural] Electrification Ad- 
ministration to the Patent Office to the Na- 
tional Park Service) with 42,000 employees, 
were located in 23 different cities throughout 
the country. According to the Public Build- 
ings Administration, this decentralization 
resulted in governmental service that was 
more efficient and economical than in Wash- 
ington, 

H.R. 8248, which I recently introduced, 
would have the executive branch set up cri- 
teria to govern where future Federal employ- 
ment can best be located, and require that 
we act in accordance with those criteria. 
Crowding endless non-policy-making instal- 
lations into Washington is not inevitable, 
unless we choose to make it so by our failure 
to act. 

Henry S. REvss. 


{From the Sunday Star, July 23, 1961] 
On REGULATING GROWTH 


Representative Reuss, of Wisconsin, is 
absolutely right when he says that a firm 
and specific policy must be developed to deal 
with the future growth of the Washington 
area in order to avoid a “formless, sprawling 
monstrosity” of 5 million people. We think 
he is wrong, however, when he proposes that 
the best way to accomplish this is to de- 
centralize the Federal Government. 

For there is one preeminent rule which 
should govern always in the location of every 
Federal agency: Whether the location of 
that agency in Washington is in the best 
interests of the Government. If the loca- 
tion of a certain agency elsewhere is more 
advantageous, then it should be moved (or 
in the event of a new agency, established) 
elsewhere. But this is a decision which 
must be based on the merits of each individ- 
ual case, and is not susceptible to any such 
broad dispersal formula as Mr. Reuss sug- 
gests. Washington was established for a 
sole function—to provide a central seat of 
Government. Perhaps there are exceptions, 
but the major reason 239,000 Federal em- 
ployees are working in Washington today is 
that their presence here is more conducive 
to the orderly administration of the Nation’s 
business than if they were scattered around 
the country. 

Nor can it be argued that the mushroom 
growth of this area during the period since 
World War II is the result of any appreciable 
imecrease in Federal employment. Indeed, 
during the last 10 years Federal employment 
in the Washington area has remained con- 
stant, while the population of the region 
has mounted by half a million. As for the 
future, the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission estimates that during the next 40 
years the current 2 million population of 
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the area would double solely through nat- 
ural causes (an increase of births over 
deaths), even if there were no increase in 
Federal employment. In point of fact, em- 
ployment of all kinds is expected to expand, 
so that a total population of 5 million is 
anticipated by the year 2000. During this 
period, however, the ratio of Federal work- 
ers here to total area population is expected 
to continue a downward spiral. 

We believe, therefore, that the answer to 
all the complex problems of the future lies 
not in attempts to circumscribe growth, but 
in efforts to channel that growth in such 
a@ manner that it will be manageable, and 
to develop through intergovernmental agree- 
ments new forms of machinery to deal with 
transportation, water supply, housing, and 
all the other facilities of a thriving metrop- 
olis. The so-called year 2000 plan devel- 
oped by the Planning Commission is one 
step in this direction—an approach which 
is both more challenging and more realistic 
than to dismember the Nation’s Capital. 





[From the Sunday Star, July 30, 1961] 
REGULATING GROWTH 


In your editorial of July 23, “On Regulat- 
ing Growth,” you give the impression that 
I have a readymade “broad dispersal for- 
mula” which will scatter Federal agencies to 
other parts of the country without regard 
to the best interests of the Government. 
The facts are that I have no dispersal for- 
mula, and I certainly would place the in- 
terests of the Government above other con- 
siderations in determining the location of 
a Federal agency. What I do propose is that 
a@ responsible officer of the Government 
establish criteria for location and that the 
functions of all agencies now in Washing- 
ton or those newly created be reviewed in 
the light of these criteria. 

You assume that the Federal agencies 
now in the Washington area are here on 
the whole because they must be here. The 
fact is that historical accident, or the deci- 
sions of agency administrators who pre- 
ferred to be in Washington, are responsible 
for the presence here of Many agencies. 
These administrators have not in peacetime 
been required to give serious consideration 
to alternative locations, and without Gov- 
ernment-wide standards to guide them or 
any outside review, it is not surprising that 
they should choose to concentrate in the 
Washington area. 

It is true, as you say, that area popula- 
tion as a whole has risen in the past decade 
while the Federal employee population has 
remained relatively stable. It would be 
quite wrong, however, to conclude that the 
size of the Government has little to do with 
the future growth of the area. The fact is 
that Washington has been, and may still be, 
undersupplied with services in relation to 
the numbers engaged in the basic occupa- 
tions, among which the Government bulks 
large. We have been catching up with this 
shortage. When shortages have been met, 
total population is much more likely to 
vary in closer correspondence with the 
changes in Federal employee population. 

Henry S. Reuss. 


(Eprror’s Nore.—Actually, the Star found 
Mr. Reuss’ remarks on dispersal very inter- 
esting; one difficulty, however, was that he 
omitted reference to the manner in which 
the relocation he favors might be carried 
out. We see nothing wrong with the pro- 
posal made in this letter that criteria for 
location in Washington be established, and 
that the various agencies here be reviewed 
in the light of such criteria.) 


Mr. Speaker, throughout the country, 
much interest has been shown in the 
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proposal for some decentralization of 
Washington activities. Typical of the 
generally favorable response are the fol- 
lowing, from the distinguished urbanist, 
Lewis Mumford, and the well-known 
architectural historian, Charles C. Wall: 


AvucGusT 10, 1961. 

Dear Mr. Reuss: Thank you for your letter 
of July 31, with your two admirable speeches 
on the plight of urban Washington. Your 
proposal to decentralize those departments 
of Government that would function as well— 
or better—in other parts of the country is 
a basic step in the preservation and renewal 
of Washington. Not merely would it benefit 
Washington, but, properly planned, with uni- 
fied Federal precincts in other cities, it would 
assist in their integration, too; and would 
make our whole Federal organization more 
efficient. There are many more further steps 
that must be taken in Washington and there 
is much recent damage—such as that done 
by shooting expressways into the center— 
that must be undone. But your proposal is 
central to all the others: all the more neces- 
sary because no local authority could take 
the necessary measures, 

With all good wishes. 

Faithfully yours, 
LEwWIs MuMFrorp. 


THE MOUNT VERNON 
LaDIES’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNION, 
Mount Vernon, Va., August 11, 1961. 
The Honorable HENry S. REvuss, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Reuss: Thank you for the 
copy of your presentation in the House, 
“Saving the Nation’s Capital,” from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. As a member of the 
Northern Virginial Regional Park Authority, 
I am encouraged that there is progressive 
thinking in a responsible body about an 
overall plain in which our open-space pro- 
gram would have a logical place. It is late, 
but not too late, for such a plan—and the 
guidance which would give it effect. 

As director of Mount Vernon, I am deeply 
dedicated to an open-space concept which I 
think also has a place in the National Capital 
community which you envision. Legislation 
now before the Congress would make this 
concept a reality. I hope that you have 
learned about this situation through our 
vice regent for Wisconsin, Mrs. John Cun- 
ningham Lobb, of Milwaukee, or our mutual 
friend, Dr. Ira Gabrielson, and that it has 
your support. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES C. WALL, 
Resident Director. 





BOMB SHELTER LEGISLATION 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. ZELENKO] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REcorpD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill that will make 
it mandatory for approved bomb shelters 
to be constructed in every building in 
which either Federal funds or loans, in 
whole or in part, are used for its con- 
struction. 

This would apply not only to every 
Federal building to be constructed but 
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also to the construction of all housing 
projects supported, in whole or in part, 
by Federal funds. 

In addition, the bill would provide for 
the obtaining and granting of FHA loans 
to present private homeowners for the 
building of bomb shelters by private 
homeowners. The building plans in that 
case would have to be approved by the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
By approved bomb shelter I mean a per- 
sonnel shelter the design and construc- 
tion of which have been approved by the 
Director of the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization, under regulations 
prescribed by him, as affording adequate 
shelter for the number of people who will 
occupy the building. 

This bill will afford the most efficient, 
economical, and vitally needed protec- 
tion to our civilian population. 

It is the Government’s responsibility 
to take the lead in this extremely im- 
portant area. I hope it will encourage 
the various States to include such bomb 
shelters in the construction of all State 
buildings and buildings constructed with 
State funds. 

This type of legislation will not require 
outlays of great sums of money. It will 
simply require alteration of the architec- 
tural plans covering the foundation of 
all new Federal buildings, which will 
afford the mass protection so urgently 
needed. It will enable the private home- 
owner to provide safety for his family. 
It will enable this Nation to promote its 
civilian defense without withdrawing 
large sums of moneys from other needed 
defense spending. 

I urge early and favorable considera- 
tion by Congress of this urgently needed 
legislation. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. SHELLEY (at 
the request of Mr. Greorce P. MILLER), 
on account of illness. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. BAILEY, on Tuesday next, Septem- 
ber 5, 1961, for 30 minutes. 

Mr. Bray (at the request of Mrs. 
May), on September 13, for 30 minutes. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN (at the request of 
Mrs. May), for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Ryan, for 5 minutes, today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Staccers (at the request of Mr. 
Ryan), for 10 minutes today, and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri, for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Rocers, of Texas, for 1 hour, on 
August 31. 

Mr. HaLrern (at the request of Mrs. 
May), for 15 minutes, on August 30. 

Mr. FLoop (at the request of Mr. 
Ryan), for 30 minutes, tomorrow. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. May) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. RuopeEs of Arizona. 

Mr. FINno. 

Mr. HIESTAND. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Ryan) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. ASHMORE. 

Mr. BoyvkKIn. 

Mr. PETERSON. 





SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under rule, referred as fol- 
lows: 


S. 543. An act to promote the preservation, 
for the public use and benefit, of certain por- 
tions of the shoreline areas of the United 
States; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S.1969. An act to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, to provide 
for supplemental air carriers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1022. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to provide for 
lease and transfer of tobacco acreage allot- 
ments; 

H.R. 5179. An act for the relief of the U'S. 
Display Corp.; 

H.R. 6244. An act for the relief of certain 
members and former members of the uni- 
formed services erroneously in receipt of 
family separation allowances; and 

H.R. 6453. An act for the relief of Earl 
Gupton. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 880. An act to amend section 216 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
accept gifts and bequests of personal prop- 
erty for the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy; 

S. 1908. An act to provide for a national 
hog cholera eradication program; and 

S. 2268. An act to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to provide for the appli- 
cation of Federal criminal law to certain 
events occurring on board aircraft in air 
commerce. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 
Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 


on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
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to the President, for his approval, bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R. 1022. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 to provide 
for lease and transfer of tobacco acreage 
allotments; 

H.R. 3596. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands to 
Purvis C. Vickers, Robert I. Vickers, and 
Joseph M. Vickers, a copartnership doing 
business as Vickers Bros.; 

H.R. 5179. An act for the relief of the 
U.S. Display Corp.; 

H.R. 6244. An act for the relief of certain 
members and former members of the uni- 
formed services erroneously in receipt of 
family separation allowances; 

H.R. 6453. An act for the relief of Earl 
Gupton; 

H.R. 6765. An act to authorize acceptance 
of an amendment to the articles of agree- 
ment of the International Finance Corpora- 
tion permitting investment in capital stock; 

H.R. 8599. An act to amend various sec- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and the Euratom Cooperation Act 
of 1958, and for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 438. Joint resolution to amend 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 so as to 
authorize and direct the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to conduct a study and 
investigation of the adequacy, for the pro- 
tection of investors, of the rules of national 
securities exchanges and national securities 
associations; and 

H.J. Res. 544. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1962, and for other purposes. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 56 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, August 30, 1961, at 12 
o’clock noon. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S.208. An act to declare 
that the United States holds in trust for 
the pueblos of Santa Ana, Zia, Jemez, San 
Felipe, Santo Domingo, Cochiti, Isleta, and 
San Ildefonso certain public domain lands; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1054). Re- 
ferred to Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S.1540. An act to amend 
the law establishing the Indian revolving 
loan fund; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1055). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S.2224. An act to grant 
minerals, including oil, gas, and other nat- 
ural deposits, on certain lands in the North- 
ern Cheyenne Indian Reservation, Mont., to 
certain Indians, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1056). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S.2241. An act to donate 
to the Jicarilla Apache Tribe of the Jicarilla 
Reservation, N.M., approximately 391.43 acres 
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of federally owned land; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1057). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 6630. A bill to amend 
the act of May 25, 1920, relating to convey- 
ances of certain parts of rights-of-way by 
railroad companies; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1060). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R.7888. A bill to amend the 
Flood Control Act of 1958 to extend the time 
within which land in certain reservoir proj- 
ects in Texas may be reconveyed to the 
former owners thereof; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1061). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 7997. A bill 
to establish the White House as a national 
monument; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1062). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 8890. A bill to amend Pub- 
lic Law 815 and Public Law 874, 81st 
Congress, so as to extend their expired pro- 
visions for an additional year and to author- 
ize payments under Public Law 815 for 
school construction in school districts with 
severe classroom shortages, to extend for 1 
year the student loan program of title II of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1063). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 8900. A bill to authorize 
assistance to public and other nonprofit in- 
stitutions of higher education in financing 
the construction, rehabilitation, or improve- 
ment of needed academic and related facili- 
ties, and to authorize financial assistance for 
undergraduate study in such institutions, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1064). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. ICHORD of Missouri: Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. H.R. 7890. A 
bill to authorize the Postmaster General to 
dispose of certain land, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1065). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 8291. A bill to amend the act of July 
14, 1960, enabling the United States to par- 
ticipate in the resettlement of certain refu- 
gees, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1066). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 8597. A bill 
to amend the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937 to provide reduced annuities to male 
employees who have attained age 62, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1067). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama: Committee on 
Public Works. S.541. An act to amend 
the act of June 1, 1948 (62 Stat. 281), to 
empower the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices to appoint nonuniformed special police- 
men; without amendment (Rept. No. 1075). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FALLON: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R.8558. A bill to amend section 
303(a) of title 23, United States Code, re- 
lating to the organization of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and for other purposes; with- 
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out amendment (Rept. No. 1076). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RUTHERFORD: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 14. Concurrent resolution 
saluting “Uncle Sam” Wilson, of Troy, N.Y., 
as the progenitor of America’s national sym- 
bol of “Uncle Sam”; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1058). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. EDMONDSON: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. S.888. An act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to lease 
certain lands in the State of Utah to Joseph 
A. Workman; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1059). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R.1352. A bill for the relief of 
Giuseppe Aniello; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1068). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3007. A bill for the relief of Alberto 
Luciano (Rocchi) Rosasco; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1069). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4211. A bill for the relief of Alessandro 
Bottero; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1070). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4280. A bill for the relief of Dimitri 
Elias Sartan; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1071). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7873. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Maria 
Gonzalez Fernandez Long; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1072). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 415. An act for the relief of Margaret Jean 
Dauel; without amendment (Rept. No. 1073). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3401. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Cairo; without amendment (Rept. No. 1074). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 542. Joint Resolu- 
tion relating to the admission of certain 


adopted children; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1077). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 8950. A bill to amend the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1956; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 8951. A bill to amend the Housing Act 
of 1949 to provide that the full cost of open- 
ing, widening, and improving streets along 
the boundary of an urban renewal project 
shall be includible as a part of the local 
grant-in-aid for such project; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 8952. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
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conditions under which the special construc- 
tive sale price rule is to apply for purposes 
of certain manufacturers’ excise taxes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H.R. 8953. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
conditions under which the special con- 
structive sale price rule is to apply for pur- 
poses of certain manufacturers’ excise taxes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

H.R. 8954. A bill to create the Freedom 
Commission and the Freedom Academy; to 
research and develop an integrated, opera- 
tional science to win the nonmilitary part 
of the global struggle between freedom and 
communism; and to train Government per- 
sonnel, private citizens, and foreign students 
in this science; to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.R. 8955. A bill to amend the Dependents 
Assistance Act of 1950 to provide for pay- 
ment of quarters allowance to enlisted men 
of Reserve components on active duty for 
training; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 8956. A bill to amend section 1331 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide for 
the payment of retired pay at age 60 to in- 
dividuals discharged or transferred to the 
Retired Reserve after completion of 20 years 
of service for promotion purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 8957. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a woman 
may be eligible for widow’s insurance bene- 
fits regardless of her age if her husband was 
eligible for old-age or disability insurance 
benefits at the time of his death; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.R. 8958. A bill to remove the present 
$5,000 limitation which prevents the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force from settling certain 
claims arising out of the crash of a U.S. Air 
Force aircraft at Midwest City, Okla.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 8959. A bill to amend the provisions 
of law relating to longevity step increases 
for postal employees; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 8960. A bill to provide that bomb 
shelters shall be constructed for buildings 
hereafter erected with Federal funds, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 8961. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize use of 
certain volatile fruit-flavor concentrates in 
the cellar treatment of wine; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 8962. A bill to revise the formula for 
apportioning cash assistance funds among 
the States under the National School Lunch 
Act and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.R. 8963. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for expenses incurred in 
the construction of civil defense shelters of 
approved type and design; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 8964. A bill to prohibit wiretapping 
by persons other than duly authorized law- 
enforcement officers engaged in the investi- 
gation or prevention of specified categories 
of criminal offenses, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H.J. Res. 552. Joint resolution to provide 

for the protection of residential and busi- 
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ness realty which is not substandard and 
which is held by homeowners and small 
businessmen in urban renewal project areas 
in the District of Columbia, to encourage and 
assist private owners of commercial and 
residential realty to undertake the renova- 
tion and modernization of such realty there- 
by reducing the necessity for huge expendi- 
tures for publicly supported urban renewal 
programs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.J. Res. 553. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim December 3, 
1961, as Phoebe Apperson Hearst Day; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. Res. 439. Resolution to provide funds for 

the expenses of the investigation and study 
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authorized by House Resolution 420; to the 
Committee on House Administration, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII private 
bitls and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 8965. A bill for the relief of Michel 
Leon Partayan (also known as Bartayan); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 8966. A bill for the relief of Czeslaw 
Brach; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 8967. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Bessie E. Burleigh; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 8968. A bill for the relief of Venancio 
Sing Olague; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

H.R. 8969. A bill for the relief of Masayoshi 
Onaka; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 8970. A bill to authorize suits against 
the United States to quiet title of certain 
real property in Modoc County, Calif.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 8971. A bill for the relief of Marjorie 
and Norman Knight; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H.R. 8972. A bill for the relief of Filomena 

Coccia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Expanding Dairy Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently, 
I introduced a bill (S. 2414) to establish 
a dairy research laboratory. The pur- 
pose would be to find new ways to utilize 
dairy products for commercial and in- 
dustrial applications. 

In this year of discovery, it is particu- 
larly important—both in the interests 
of the industry and the country—that 
we apply new techniques of research in 
dairying as in other fields. 

The effort, of course, requires not just 
the Federal program, but rather full co- 
operation of the industry itself. 

Recently, I was privileged to make 
some suggestions for expanding research 
by the dairy industry. I ask unanimous 
consent to have these suggestions 
printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the sugges- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Wiitey CHALLENGES Darry FarMeErS To FIGHT 
FOR THEIR INDUSTRY 

Wisconsin’s senior Senator, ALEXANDER 
WiLey—long a supporter of the dairy indus- 
try—today challenged dairymen to find more 
industrial uses for dairy byproducts if their 
industry is to enjoy the fruits of progress in 
the future. He said: 

“It’s high time enterprising and forward- 
thinking dairymen took a good look at where 
they’ve been and where they are going—and 
do something about it. It seems evident 
that great strides must be made in finding 
new industrial and commercial uses for dairy 
products. Frankly, I’m tired that so little 
progress has been made in this field. Can 
it be that our dairy farmers are satisfied with 
less than a fair return for their investments 
and labors? 

“It’s no secret that dairy foods are the 
best buy and the best eating in the Nation. 
Fine. But why do the dairy people stop 
here? Why must they deny Americans pos- 
sible industrial uses of dairy byproducts? 

“It takes only one Ben Franklin, one Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, one Albert Einstein, or 


one Tom Edison to change the course of his- 
tory. Of course, there have been some break- 
throughs in the dairy field: the scientific 
discovery of an industrial process for the 
production of lactic acid from whey; textile 
fiber from the casein of skim milk; and, re- 
cently, there has been announced the dis- 
covery of a 90-percent effective cigarette fil- 
ter made of cheese and charcoal. 

“We must look to the future; we must not 
stand pat; we must double and then re- 
double our efforts of exploring, experiment- 
ing, and researching in ways and means of 
finding better industrial utilization of dairy 
products. I have faith that it will be the 
Wisconsin dairymen who will take the initia- 
tive and provide the necessary leadership in 
this vital research and development,” Sena- 
tor WILEY concluded. 





Address by Secretary of Labor Goldberg 
Before National Convention of Hadassah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, re- 
cently Secretary of Labor Arthur Gold- 
berg spoke in Denver before the 47th 
National Convention of Hadassah, to a 
capacity audience of 2,600 persons. 

Denver was delighted to meet Secre- 
tary Goldberg, and to hear him speak. 
His well-earned reputation as a creative, 
dynamic public servant had preceded 
him there, and he added luster to that 
reputation. 

From civic leaders, from management 
representatives, and from leaders of or- 
ganized labor alike, the reactions I have 
received on Mr. Goldberg’s appearance 
in Denver have been unanimously favor- 
able. 

He spoke of a number of things, but 
primarily he spoke of President Ken- 
nedy’s foreign aid program and foreign 
policies in this difficult era. 

Secretary Goldberg was interrupted 
more than once by applause. The re- 


sponse was particularly enthusiastic 
when he said: 


We shall neither blow up nor give up. 

It is our view that those who see us out- 
classed abroad and subverted at home have 
but little understanding of our country or 
our people. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary Goldberg’s address 
delivered in Denver on August 20 be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF LABOR ARTHUR J. 
GOLDBERG BEFORE THE NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION OF HADASSAH, DENVER, COLO., AUGUST 
20, 1961 


I am delighted to visit with you today, and 
to have the honor to bring you a message 
from the President of the United States: 

“Greetings to the delegates and guests of 
the 47th National Convention of Hadassah. 

“You meet at a time when political and 
economic systems all over the world are 
being severely tested. The poor, the ex- 
ploited, and the burdened have all made free- 
dom their cause. This makes democracy our 
opportunity. 

“The common language among all those 
who speak for freedom is that of compassion, 
which knows no country, no race, and no 
creed. It resides in the human spirit. It is 
the most easily understood but the most 
difficult to attain. 

“Hadassah has a history of such compas- 
sion, especially in Palestine and in the new 
democratic State of Israel. For almost 50 
years it has eased the pains of the distraught, 
she!tered the homeless, and guided the 
weak. This is the only true posture for a 
free society, and for the citizens of that 
society. Your efforts in behalf of assistance 
for underdeveloped nations, for medical aid, 
for elimination of illiteracy, and for voca- 
tional education in emerging societies have 
helped show the way to freedom. In these 
critical days you play a large part in our 
battle for men’s minds. 

“I congratulate you upon both your goals 
and your achievements. Best wishes for a 
successful convention. 

“Sincerely, 
“JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
“President of the United States.” 

The President speaks for all of us when he 
says that we must be known by our actions. 
And certainly the actions of Hadassah—the 
great new Hadassah Medical Center at the 
Hebrew University in Israel, your making 
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available medical teaching and education to 
Asians and Africans—speak a common lan- 
guage of mercy and service that should char- 
acterize all American enterprises in newly 
developing countries. 

This is the policy of unselfish, practical 
help and assistance enunciated by the Pres- 
ident that motivates our entire foreign aid 
proposals. 

It is the policy enunciated by the Presi- 
dent, when, as a candidate for that office, he 
spoke of our friendship for that great sister 
democracy, the Republic of Israel, and of our 
relations with all of the countries of the 
Middle East. He said at that time: “The 
Middle East needs water, not war—tractors, 
not tanks—bread, not bombs.” 

Peace was, is, and always will be our pri- 
mary objective in the Middle East and 
throughout the world. 

The triumph of the human spirit, not of 
arms, is the desired goal of American policy. 
The peace of understanding brings with it 
new hope for all—the peaceful hearth in 
place of the empty room, the new power of 
harnessed rivers in place of the arid wastes 
of the desert, the care of the young and the 
old in place of their abandonment, a promise 
of abundance in place of ancient poverty. 

We believe these things are possible for 
the world—and for the Middle East. The 
United States has always been prepared to 
support its commitment to peace and under- 
standing with technical and economic assist- 
ance—to give of the wealth of our own peo- 
ple in order to rescue the hopes of others. 

A powerful defense is a guarantee that the 
peace will be kept by offering to any aggres- 
sor the certainty of his own destruction. 
We have and are building such a defense. 
Yet deterring aggression is only the begin- 
ning if freedom is to survive and ultimately 
triumph in the world. 

Behind our defensive system, the work of 
freedom must goon. It is the work that you 
of Hadassah have been doing for almost 50 
years: building, not destroying; developing, 
not exploiting; aiding, not ignoring. 

You have shown what a Peace Corps can 
do. The President’s alliance-for-progress 
program, for example, seeks to bring to this 
whole hemisphere a program for building, 
developing, and aiding—and bring to an end 
the destruction, exploitation, and ignorance 
that result from social and economic in- 
justice. 

Elsewhere in the world, as in Berlin, where 
freedom finds itself engaged, where the dis- 
tance between freedom and tyranny may 
become a matter of miles, or of yards, we 
find people making their choice with their 
feet. I do not believe this to be merely a 
choice between political systems that might 
compete in offering material advantages. It 
is a vote, not for power but for dignity. As 
I read what is happening in Germany, peo- 
ple are voting, not for a better breadbasket 
in the West but for the human and in- 
dividual dignity that a life of freedom af- 
fords. 

And we must remember that for the heart 
of Europe—for Turkey, Greece, Iran, and 
elsewhere—the choice between national free- 
dom and Communist enslavement would not 
be possible today if the United States had 
not, for the past 16 years, shown the depth 
of its commitment to freedom throughout 
the world in programs like the Marshall plan, 
the Truman plan, point 4,and the rest. And 
today, Allianzo Para Progresso takes its 
proper place with these massive commit- 
ments to the cause of humanity and justice. 

You of Hadassah have given continuing 
support to these programs. Only recently, 
you have strongly endorsed the President’s 
foreign aid program, the proposals to ban 
nuclear testing with firm guarantees of ade- 
quate international inspection and control, 
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the food-for-peace and National Peace Corps 
programs, not to mention your firm com- 
mitment to the administration’s position on 
vital domestic questions such as civil rights. 

I welcome this opportunity on behalf of 
the administration to thank Hadassah and 
the members of this outstanding organiza- 
tion, composed of members of both political 
parties, for this true demonstration of non- 
partisanship in the national interest. 
Throughout the entire existence of Hadas- 
sah, its members, by actions as well as words, 
have shown the truest Americanism by af- 
firming and not denying your origins, to the 
benefit of our own country as well as to the 
benefit of the ancestral home of the Jewish 
people. 

It was recognition of this unity, rather 
than duality of national purpose, that places 
Henrietta Szold among the ranks of our great 
American women, along with such women as 
Jane Addams, Mary Bethune, Lillian Wald, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the others 
whose life work was characterized by a hu- 
manitarianism which, by its very terms, 
knows no national boundaries. 

As these women knew, whether given by 
government, or by private organizations 
such as Hadassah, humanitarianism is truly 
democracy at work. 

And for both government and private or- 
ganizations, it is a good rule that no quali- 
fications should exist as to how a nation at- 
tains to freedom, as long as it strives to do 
so. We believe that nations should chart 
their own courses, fly their own flags, build 
their own social and economic systems—as 
long as they enjoy true freedom for their 
people and respect the inherent rights that 
we in the United States consider the foun- 
dation of every political society. 

Both Israel and the United States, for ex- 
ample, share a common belief in political 
democracy, individual liberty, and govern- 
ment by laws, not men. 

One of the difficulties we have had in the 
past in making our aid programs as effec- 
tive as they might be is the fact that we 
have been bound to short-term, and often ex- 
pedient, commitments. It has too often 
been a program of reaction to other pres- 
sures rather than a program of our own 
long-term commitment to freedom. Foreign 
aid, in its best sense, is a charter for free- 
dom. 

The President has asked the Congress to 
give him more flexibility in this regard, so 
that we might be the movers and initiators 
of needed economic reforms in the world, 
and help bring other nations to freedom. 

He has asked, specifically, for authoriza- 
tion to loan $8.8 billion from the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund over the next 5 years, $1.2 
billion for the next fiscal year and $1.9 bil- 
lion each year thereafter. 

The Senate has voted for this 5-year au- 
thorization. The House adopted an amend- 
ment denying the 5-year authorization. 

The real issue in the foreign aid bill is 
not a technical one of long term versus an- 
nual appropriations. The real issue is the 
substantive one as to whether we have 
reached that point of maturity in which we 
will positively assert our position of leader- 
ship in the free world, or whether we reluc- 
tantly accept this as a burden thrust upon 
us. This is the genuine issue in this debate. 
A leader must lead or he will be relegated to 
the rear rank. I have that degree of con- 
fidence in our people that I believe they 
support strong leadership by our country of 
the free world. 

There are some who say we cannot afford 
to meet the requirements of leadership in 
world affairs and at the same time invest 
resources in social progress and development 
at home. This is fainthearted counsel. 
Surely, this is not the style of the American 
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people. But more importantly, it overlooks 
the basic fact that world leadership and do- 
mestic progress are not alternative choices. 
They are inseparable. George Kennan and 
others have for long pointed out in the most 
persuasive ways that the bedrock of Ameri- 
can foreign policy must be social and eco- 
nomic progress at home, a healthy and 
prosperous people sharing in the good things 
of life. 

I know that you share with me the view 
that if there were ever a measure before 
Congress necessary to the future of the free 
world, it is the foreign aid bill. We can no 
longer exist as an island of affluence and 
contentment in a world seething with want 
and change. We can no longer walk the 
proud path of indifference, turning our faces 
away from those who already resent us too 
much because of the past. 

I fully realize that this aid program is ex- 
pensive, that $8.8 billion is a lot of money. 

I also realize that the chances for peace 
in freedom are very much diminished in a 
world of chronic have-nots—and very much 
improved in a world of independent and 
capable economies and just political systems. 

No one would suggest that we can buy 
friendship. No one assumes we can purchase 
peace. Nor is that the intention. The in- 
tention is to create a world environment in 
which peace can flourish. 

I hope that in conference and by final ac- 
tion, the Congress will give substantial ap- 
proval to the foreign aid bill, preserving in 
amount and in principle what the President 
has rightfully proposed. 

The administration of President Kennedy 
is pledged to a related set of concepts which 
should command the approval of every 
American, and every believer in liberty. 
They are: 

First, as the most powerful nation in the 
world, immovably rooted in the principles 
of justice, we are charged with the responsi- 
bility to lead the free world. We cannot 
abrogate this responsibility in this great hu- 
man cause. 

Second, our whole history makes it im- 
possible for us to be self-centered in our 
devotion to the cause of peace in freedom. 

Third, in terms of the world alliance we 
lead, the encouragement that refusal to aid 
would give to those intent upon conquest, 
is not to be offered. 

Fourth, we welcome all allies devoted to 
peace in freedom. In this regard, we respect 
the right of every nation to seek freedom and 
equality, order and independence in its own 
way, flying its own flag, charting its own 
course. 

We support the revolution of peace and 
hope sweeping nations throughout the 
world, and we offer that support, as the 
President stated, “regardless of which po- 
litical or economic route they choose to free- 
dom.” 

Fifth, our alliance is one of voluntary 
commitment to peace in freedom. It is not 
cemented with force, not held together with 
the bonds of political domination and fear. 
We do not force nations to be our allies. 
And we resist efforts on the part of others 
to compel, coerce, or subvert them to be 
their allies. 

Finally, in this open posture of support 
for all nations seeking freedom, our sym- 
pathies are manifestly with those seeking 
to end injustice, tyranny, and exploitation, 
anywhere in the world. 

I would be less than frank if I did not 
say our devotion to these principles, which 
we readily accept, is often questioned by 
others. 

We are, as we think we are, a forward- 
looking country. But it would be a mis- 
take to suppose that this is the way the rest 
of the world regards us. To the peoples of 
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struggling, emerging nations of the earth, 
in many of which the blood of revolution- 
aries is hardly yet dried on the streets of 
their capital city, the American Revolution 
must seem a long way off. In their eyes the 
burden of proof is upon us to demonstrate 
that indeed we are part of the new order 
rather than the old. It is no secret that 
some conclude the proof is lacking. 

This is not an easy thing for Americans to 
understand. Many have reacted with alarm 
or with despair. On the one hand we have 
a group of isolationists who assert that it 
is wrong to do the things we are attempting 
abroad. On the other hand, there are those 
who have concluded that however proper 
our efforts might be, they will not succeed. 
Interestingly, these groups start from op- 
posite premises, but come to almost iden- 
tical conclusions. The isolationist state of 
mind and the advocates of unilateral dis- 
armament come to the surprisingly similar 
point of agreement that we should no longer 
maintain our leadership of the free world. 

Let me say to you that the administra- 
tion of John F, Kennedy does not propose 
to be bound by either of these alternatives. 

We shall neither blow up nor give up. 

It is our view that those who see us out- 
classed abroad and subverted at home have 
but little understanding of our country or 
our people. 

What we are trying to say to the American 
people, and to the Congress is, that we 
can shape our future. That we can gen- 
erate the forces that direct the course of 
world events. If we have grown old as a 
nation, it is because we have stayed young 
as @ people. For on to two centuries this 
Republic has shaped its own destinies, and 
we do not now propose to submit to the 
formulas of Karl Marx, or Herbert Spengler, 
or, if you will, of the second law of thermo- 
dynamics which declare that we cannot go 
on. Despite our doubts, the fact is that 
since the end of World War II freedom, 
both for people and for nations, has been 
on the upswing throughout the world. New 
and independent nations like Israel have 
been created. 

These events have not followed any pre- 
determined course of history. They were 
an achievement of human effort. This is 
the effort to which we summon the Amer- 
ican people. 

This is not an administration that would 
make the best the enemy of the good. Dur- 
ing his campaign the President did not pro- 
pose to scrap everything that has been done 
and start anew. We have done well, but we 
can do better. 

It is surely not hard to understand that 
the rest of the world is watching to see 
whether we will do so. Even those who 
resent our achievements of the past do not 
question them. The question is what we 
will now go on to achieve. 

We face many problems in the world— 
but they are also opportunities. 

Will we take the opportunities offered 
to us? 

Will we mount a true and lasting offensive 
against want and against injustice, both at 
home and abroad? 

Will we prepare a place for people every- 
where, not only here, where freedom can 
dwell? 

Will we be true to the truth of our own 
Revolution? It is one, in the words of 
Isaiah, that seeks to “bind up the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prisons to them 
that are bound.” 

And this same voice of prophecy describes 
the end we seek: 

“They shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nation shall not lift sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 
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Another New Frontier for Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, we 
have just given recognition in Congress 
to the 4lst anniversary of adoption of 
the 19th amendment to the Constitution 
by which women of the United States 
gained right to the ballot box. That ac- 
tion brought an end to a form of politi- 
cal discrimination. But the mores of a 
people are slow to change, and certain 
other forms of discrimination continue 
to act against equality for women. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] has discussed 
this problem in an article which appears 
in the September 1961 issue of McCall’s 
magazine. Senator NEUBERGER writes of 
the tendency in social relationships to 
put women into a kind of “second-class 
intellect” category. She has noted that 
this situation is undergoing change in 
the right direction, led by women in this 
administration of intelligence and high 
accomplishment. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp the article by Senator 
MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, Of Oregon, en- 
titled ‘“‘Let’s Stop the Ladies From Join- 
ing the Ladies.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ler’s Stop THE LapIes From JOINING THE 
LADIES 


(By Senator Maurinr B. NEUBERGER, OF 
Oregon) 

Things have changed in Washington. It 
is no longer safe or fashionable for men to 
assume that their female dinner companions 
are interested only in so-called women’s talk. 
For on the distaff side in Washington today 
there are many personalities in their own 
right—professors, like Mrs. Walt Whitman 
Rostow, first woman professor on the faculty 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, an authority on diplomatic history and 
international relations; lawyers, like Antonia 
Chayes, wife of the State Department Legal 
Adviser; artists, like Mrs. Arthur Schle- 
singer, Jr., wife of the Presidential assistant, 
and Mrs, Arthur Goldberg, wife of the Sec- 
retary of Labor; accomplished public speak- 
ers and authorities on domestic politics, like 
Treasurer of the United States, Elizabeth 
Rudel Smith, and Mrs. Robert F. Kennedy, 
wife of the Attorney General; specialists in 
labor relations, like Mrs. Oliver Peterson, 
and in Asian affairs, like Mrs. Chester 
Bowles; author and former war correspond- 
ent, Eve Curie Labouisse, wife of the Direc- 
tor of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration and daughter of the famous Pierre 
and Marie Curie, who were the discoverers 
of radium; and an airplane pilot, Mrs. Philip 
Hart, who helped her husband campaign suc- 
cessfully for election as U.S. Senator from 
Michigan. And this is but a sampling. 

It ought to be no surprise that this gen- 
eration of women, aware of the realities 
and challenges of the times, should plunge so 
directly into the hurly-burly of politics, the 
vehicle available to them for tidying up and 
improving an imperfect society. They de- 
clined to let others do their politicking for 
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them while they sat decorously and com- 
placently at home. In the last campaign, 
as in previous ones, they rang doorbells, 
stuffed envelopes, made telephone calls and 
public appearances from dawn till late at 
night, led by the Kennedy women them- 
selves, including the matriarch of the Ken- 
nedy clan, Mrs. Joseph P. Kennedy. 

Marian Schlesinger, whose collection of 
children’s portraits has been hung in gal- 
leries here and abroad, was a key figure in 
the campaign in the Boston area after she 
had demonstrated in her family that she has 
a political mind of her own. Her husband, 
historian of the Andrew Jackson and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt eras and an ardent sup- 
porter of Adlai Stevenson in 1952 and 1956, 
capitulated to the Kennedy camp long before 
his wife did. “I ended up working for Ken- 
nedy and being dedicated to his campaign,” 
she says, “but I took a lot more convincing 
than Arthur did. I think that Stevenson 
has done a magnificent job as Ambassador 
to the United Nations. He would have made 
a wonderful Secretary of State. And I still 
think Stevenson would have made a wonder- 
ful President.” This last statement, inci- 
dentally, shows that Marian Schlesinger 
has courage beyond her convictions, for in 
a Kennedy-dominated Washington it is not 
fashionable to dwell on the Presidential 
qualities of Adlai Stevenson. 

Mrs. Schlesinger illustrates an important 
point about the women in Washington. A 
mother of four, she has intense interests far 
beyond the customary chitchat of “What 
do you think of the artichoke hairdo, or 
culottes, or muu-muus?” and “Have you 
found a house yet?” These topics are not 
ruled out, of course, for even beautiful, in- 
telligent women have a deep interest in 
talking about children and current styles 
and housing problems. But they are apt to 
become edgy, frustrated, and even occasion- 
ally cross if the gentlemen at their sides 
insist on small talk while there is a passion- 
ate argument at the other end of the table 
about whether Stevenson would have 
handled the Cuban crisis better or whether 
the meeting between Kennedy and Khru- 
shchev had any virtue. 

If, as a result of this article, I could give 
hosts and hostesses everywhere a gentle 
shove toward the art of “general conversa- 
tion,” I know I would save many profession- 
al women, including myself, from many 
agonizing moments of boredom. Specifical- 
ly, I would urge hosts and hostesses to en- 
courage everyone at a dinner party—especial- 
ly a small gathering—to exchange views on 
one central subject of central interest, par- 
ticularly when an interesting guest of honor 
is involved. I recall an experience of my 
own in this connection. It was at a dinner 
for Prof. Denis W. Brogan, of Cambridge 
University, a scholar-historian who is an 
authority on France and the United States. 
Professor Brogan that day had attended a 
luncheon at the White House and now, at 
one end of the table, was holding forth on 
his impressions. He was being monopolized 
by the host and a few male guests. I 
strained to listen, but somebody was 
murmuring into my ear something about 
something utterly inconsequential. As I 
had been particularly happy to accept this 
dinner invitation and had looked forward 
to meeting and talking with Mr. Brogan, 
this was too much for me. I tapped my 
glass and, taking advantage of the surprised 
silence, suggested to my host that all of us 
be permitted the benefit of Mr. Brogan’s 
views, even at the price of the host’s acting 
as a kind of master of ceremonies. We 
could put questions to him and then not 
merely those sitting at his right or left 
would hear his answers. The nervous host 
agreed, and it was a delightfully interesting 
evening. 
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On another occasion, the eminent his- 
torian, Arnold Toynbee, was the guest of 
honor. A Cabinet officer called to say he 
would be late for dinrier, and while we 
waited, I had the fortunate chance to have 
a good conversation with Professor Toynbee. 
After dinner, true to the barbaric custom, the 
ladies were dispersed—or, I should say, segre- 
gated—and the men enjoyed the usual mo- 
nopoly of the guest. 

As the Brogan episode demonstrated, the 
old social habits already are under siege, 
not alone because of my own temerity in 
that case but because so many women are 
just as interested in the wide world about 
them asIam. They do not wish, thank you, 
to be patted on the head and sent off upstairs 
to tend to their subintellectual knitting. 
Lest I be thought alone in this grievance, 
listen to what Mrs. Orville Freeman, wife of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, has to say about 
it. Jane Freeman has done graduate work 
in public administration and has committed 
herself as a citizen to such wide-ranging ac- 
tivities as work in behalf of neighborhood 
development, public education, family wel- 
fare, the Minnesota Historical Society, the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, and the 
United Nations, to name but a few. “Why 
should we be separated and entertained in 
different rooms after dinner?” she asks. “I 
don’t like it, and the worst aspect is when 
the women are taken upstairs to the hostess’ 
bedroom for coffee. Why should we miss the 
most exciting talk, the after-dinner conver- 
sation where one gathers in a group to dis- 
cuss things? After all, my husband and I 
were invited as a couple.” 

On the subject of women who drop all in- 
tellectual activity when they get married, 
Mrs. Freeman is equally emphatic. “I could 
climb up on a soapbox when I think of 
them,” she says, her dark-brown eyes flash- 
ing. “It’s a crime. I am disappointed in 
so many of my college friends who were really 
bright, dean’s list, who bury themselves and 
become stale. They don’t contribute any- 
thing. It is essential, particularly in an 
American community, a democracy that al- 
lows for the participation of everyone, for 
mothers to create the kind of community 
they want their children to grow up in. The 
men have less time than they used to, s0 
women have to contribute more to the com- 
munity. Women have the desire and energy 
to participate, and they should. They be- 
come more interesting persons to their hus- 
bands and their children, as well.” 

The existence of intellectual and inter- 
ested women is not altogether new under 
the Washington sun. Try talking to Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, the  tart-tongued 
daughter of President Theodore Roosevelt 
and a devoted Republican, about her favor- 
ite recipe for old-fashioned pin-money pick- 
les. This politically aware grande dame of 
the bon—and wicked—mot once demon- 
strated her interest in pickles, but it took 
the form of a devastating description of 
Calvin Coolidge as looking “‘as if he had been 
weaned on a pickle.” Circulation of that 
remark may not have been responsible for 
Mr. Coolidge’s reputation for taciturnity, 
but it certainly helped. 

But Mrs. Longworth’s fame as a con- 
noisseur of politics and a practitioner of the 
fine art of conversational devastation has 
grown and thrived because she has been an 
exception to the rule of devoted but retiring 
wives who in the past two administrations 
have taken their cue from Mamie Eisen- 
hower and Bess Truman. 

Someone has laughingly said that I, as a 
U.S. Senator, was faced on each social occa- 
sion with the delicate choice of whether 
to join the men after dinner as they smoked 
their cigars and talked in the study or go 
off with the ladies. I don’t see why any 
woman should be confronted with the choice. 
Let the ladies go powder their noses and 
make over their faces. But please do not 
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banish them until just before the guest 
of honor is about to take his leave (11 
o’clock is the usual witching hour in Wash- 
ington). 

This is not a one-sided plea. I do not 
ask for a unilateral gratuity from the men, 
for the Capital’s women today have as much 
as their men to contribute to general con- 
versation—sometimes more. Is there not 
some masculine horizon that could be broad- 
ened by a talk with Dorothy Goldberg, the 
Secretary of Labor’s wife, who has had at 
least five one-woman showings of her paint- 
ings and whose interest in human affairs is 
as informed and perceptive as most men’s? 
“Art happens to measure and mark the gen- 
erations on earth at a certain time in his- 
tory,” Mrs. Goldberg says. “The New Fron- 
tier is not trying to corner art as its own. 
It cannot be cornered. But what is being 
recognized is that that which makes an art- 
ist is the essence of democracy, the play of 
all influences upon each other, a greater 
awareness of living and of life.” 

Besides her painting, Mrs. Goldberg is 
vitally concerned with what women do to 
make use of the middle productive years, 
that period after their children have been 
launched. “We have to work on the mean- 
ingfulness and significance of life in this 
40-to-65 period,” she says, “and not ap- 
proach them like a horse with blinders. 
Otherwise, we will reach 65 afraid and 
apathetic. Perhaps ‘adult education’ have 
become dirty words, but what is wrong 
with study when we are shopping around 
for new interests? Something has to be done 
to train mothers to understand the nature 
of creativity, to give purpose to their more 
leisurely years. And I hope to light fires 
on this subject wherever I can.” 

Ethel Kennedy, the Attorney General’s 
wife, may have seven children, but she man- 
aged to campaign for her brother-in-law, 
the President, with a buoyant zest matched 
by few male politicians. Her stories about a 
woman’s role in the great game of politics 
would make a fascinating primer for future 
aspirants to public office. As Ethel Kennedy 
says: “Never send a boy on a man’s job; send 
a woman.” 

Who would not want to share views and 
match wits with Elspeth Rostow, who wears 
her Phi Beta Kappa attainments with a de- 
mure grace, yet can talk colorfully about the 
whole range of diplomatic history in the 
20th century—as both a scholar and a 
participant? She was graduated from Bar- 
nard College at 19, and during the war 
worked for the Office of Strategic Services, 
writing situation reports for men about to 
risk their lives behind enemy lines. In the 
postwar period, she worked for the London 
Economist in Geneva, while her husband 
Walt Whitman Rostow, served with the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. Later, she 
taught at Cambridge University, in England, 
and then became the first woman professor 
at MIT. She has three children and a cu- 
riosity to match all three. When, after a 
few months in Washington, her 7-year- 
old daughter, Ann, said, ““Mommy, when are 
we going back to America?’ Mrs. Rostow 
cherished the remark not only as an expres- 
sion of a child’s yearning for her Cambridge 
playmates but as a wise commentary on the 
provincial nature of our Federal City, which 
is no more like America than Paris is like 
France. 

By way of interesting companions, let me 
cite Esther Peterson, whose horizons are as 
broad as the map. A schoolteacher by voca- 
tion, she has lived and worked abroad with 
her husband—a Foreign Service officer spe- 
cializing in labor affairs—in Sweden, Bel- 
gium, and France. She was one of the 
founders of the first international school for 
working women, near Paris, and one of its 
first faculty members. The mother of four 
normal, happy children, she nonetheless has 
scant sympathy for those who argue that a 
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woman’s place is exclusively in the home. 
She is fond of pointing out that those who 
believe unemployment can be solved by ban- 
ishing women from the work force to the 
kitchen are thinking in terms of a world 
that no longer exists. She simply recog- 
nizes the fact that 97 percent of all clerical 
and stenographic jobs are held by women, 
and that women keep most of our schools, 
shops, and hospitals going. 

Mrs. Antonia Chayes, wife of the State 
Department’s legal adviser, has combined a 
bright career as a working lawyer with rais- 
ing a family of three. A Phi Beta Kappa at 
Radcliffe, she earned her law degree at 
George Washington University and practiced 
in Washington. She also has worked as ex- 
ecutive assistant to Dean Erwin Griswold, 
of the Harvard Law School, and was the first 
faculty adviser to women law students at 
Harvard. She is as beautiful as she is bril- 
liant, an authority on interstate law as well 
as a gay homemaker. 

It would be a mutual waste of time for 
male guests at Washington social gather- 
ings to chatter condescendingly to Mrs. 
Ermalee Udall, wife of the Secretary of the 
Interior, Stewart Udall, when they could 
discover a fascinating lot about the Ameri- 
can Indians of the Southwest and the vig- 
orous lore of the Colorado River, about 
which she is an authority; to Mrs. Phyllis 
Dillon, wife of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, when they could get an education about 
France, art, and the esoteric world of china 
collecting, as well as share her knowledge of 
the great statesmen of this earth whom she 
has entertained as a hostess to international 
society. Virginia Rusk, a history major at 
Mills College, in California, when she took 
a course in foreign relations from a soft- 
spoken Georgian instructor who later be- 
came her husband and still later Secretary 
of State, could discuss with scholarly in- 
sight the affairs of a complex world; if one 
insisted, Mrs. Rusk could, with equal expert- 
ness, talk about how she designed her own 
inaugural ball gown and makes many of 
her own clothes. 

These women do not wear their attain- 
ments on their lapels, so to speak, like cor- 
sages or battle ribbons. They could, I sup- 
pose, escape the women’s talk with which 
men often afflict them, if they were brazenly 
to blurt out, “Look, I’m as interested in small 
talk as the next woman; but here we have 
many gifted men and women present, ex- 
perts and specialists in foreign affairs, 
science, history, and I would like to share 
in the conversation with them.” But 
modesty forbids it, and the shock of such 
a declaration of open rebellion would, I am 
afraid, intimidate the menfolk into sullen 
silence. It will take time for adjustments 
to be made; but they will inevitably be 
made, as Washington learns that the women 
in its midst are personalities in their own 
right who do not relish being consigned to 
an intellectual purdah, even though veils 
may be passé. 

Mrs. Henry Labouisse, wife of the Director 
of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, is a classic example of the frustra- 
tions encountered by a woman of talent and 
accomplishments in the male-dominated life 
of the Capital. Mrs. Labouisse is the author 
of several books, has traveled the world as 
a correspondent, and once served as a special 
assistant to Lord Ismay, Secretary General of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
“What do I say to people who insist upon 
the polite small talk?” Eve Curie Labouisse 
said recently, in discussing the archaic social 
habits of Washington. “I would not dream 
of saying I am the former Eve Curie, simply 
to win their attention or enlarge the con- 
versation. Sometimes it comes out as a 
natural outgrowth of the conversation; but 
never would I intrude the fact apropos of 
nothing except the yearning to be a part of 
general conversation.” 
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Mrs. Labouisse’s experience reminds me 
of the story of a newspaperwoman friend of 
mine. As a correspondent who writes under 
her maiden name—Marguerite Higgins—she 
is, of course, internationally known. She was 
attending a quite special dinner with her 
husband and was seated next to a high official 
in an earlier administration who had not met 
her before, and the two engaged in such a 
spirited conversation about world events that 
the official was moved to remark on his dinner 
companion’s vast knowledge of the leaders 
and countries they had discussed. ‘Why 
shouldn’t she,” interposed the hostess, who 
then proceeded to identify Marguerite. The 
official was almost speechless with shock. 
He thought he had been tricked or somehow 
cheated. “Wouldn’t it have been presump- 
tuous of me to have told him my professional 
name?” Miss Higgins said, quite properly. 

My late husband was a U.S. Senator; I 
knew something of the segregation of the 
sexes then. As a Senator now myself, 
I am still perplexed and bemused by the 
attitude of my male colleagues, although I 
must say that in general it poses fewer hand- 
icaps than I had supposed it might. Not 
long ago I had occasion to speak to the Re- 
publican minority leader, Senator EvErettT 
DIRKSEN, on the Senate floor. He was seated 
at his desk, his lap filled with papers over 
which he was poring. As I approached, he 
started to stand up, and it was most awk- 
ward and inconvenient. ‘Please, Senator, 
don’t stand up,” I said. “I’m just another 
Senator.” 

Senator Jacos Javits, of New York, was 
sitting next to Mr. DirKSEN and overheard 
me. “Just another Senator,” he repeated, 
scofing. “I think a Senator is a pretty im- 
portant thing to be,” he said in a half- 
amused manner. “I do, too,” I defended 
myself. The point is that Senator DmrKsEN’s 
almost involuntary action of moving to stand 
up when I appeared at his desk meant, to 
me, that he has not yet accepted me as a 
member of the club. My being a woman still 
gets mixed up in it. After all, I am there on 
businéss, not as a woman but as a U.S. Sen- 
ator from the sovereign State of Oregon, and 
I would hope to be treated no differently 
from a Senator from Illinois or New York. 

It was with some misgiving that I ap- 
peared before the Senate Rules Committee 
recently, in behalf of a bill I was sponsor- 
ing. I feared all kinds of deferences being 
shown me because of my sex. After I had 
made my preliminary statement and the 
questions began, I was pleasantly surprised, 
almost delighted, that they came at me hard 
and fast, no holds barred. Senator Curtis, 
of Nebraska, was pointed and firm, and 
frankly, I did not have answers to some of 
the questions he asked. It was refreshing 
and stimulating to me, and I was glad about 
it. They seemed to have accepted me as 
just another Senator. Now, when they start 
walking into the elevators ahead of me and 
allowing me to go through doors by myself, I 
will know I have arrived. 

Of course a woman enjoys the flattering 
attention of men who open doors for them, 
light their cigarettes, help them with their 
coats—and I believe the men feel good about 
it. too. On a social level, these gentlemanly 
habits are quite proper and acceptable even 
to the most professional-minded woman, and 
I would be the last person in the world 
to want them changed. But when I am 
at work as a Senator, I want to be accorded 
the same treatment as my male colleagues, 
no more and no less. 

With the influx to Washington of so many 
attractive women versed in the arts, the 
sciences, and domestic and international af- 
fairs, women of accomplishments with iden- 
tities and personalities unmistakably their 
own, I know the salons of our town are be- 
ing enriched by their presence. If Pat 
Nixon and Lady Bird Johnson, wives of the 
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former and the present Vice Presidents, 
could walk among the peoples of Africa and 
Asia and impress them as something more 
than ornaments of their husbands; if Nancy 
Williams, wife of the Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs, could visit hospi- 
tals, schools, nurseries, and mud huts in the 
remotest African villages and win the sym- 
pathy and confidence of the people there— 
then I know that they, and others like them, 
could enhance the life and the mind of 
official Washington. 

These women have revived my hopes for 
a reversal of anti-intellectualism in this 
country. Brains are coming into fashion, 
and I find it a heartening sign of a new 
renaissance, 
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Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, what 
we need in this country is some good 
old-fashioned selling, still the best cor- 
nerstone for a sound, growing economy. 

Senator Go_pwater, of Arizona, pegged 
it right in the August 13, 1961, edition 
of This Week magazine, herewith sub- 
mitted for the Appendix of the REcorD: 


(Ep1ror’s Note.—This Week’s “Everybody 
Sell” program in our June 18 issue really 
shook things up. Newspaper stories, dis- 
cussion in Congress, and mail like we’ve 
never seen before. Secretary of Commerce 
Luther H. Hodges, author of the article, 
“How To Start Things Booming Again,” re- 
ported a flood of letters. Thousands of re- 
print requests came in for Wilferd A. Peter- 
son’s lively set of guideposts, “Everybody 
Sell.”’) 

The letters came from every part of the 
country and from just about every kind of 
American—corporation presidents, Congress- 
men, editors, small businessmen, men shop- 
pers, women shoppers—people on both sides 
of the sales counter. 

One letter in particular we thought we’d 
better pass along. Any smart salesperson 
who sees Senator Barry GOLDWATER, of Ari- 
zona, Coming in ought to know about this. 

“Dear Mr. Nichols: The article in your ex- 
cellent magazine by Luther Hodges is timely 
and good, but I might say that it is merely 
saying ‘Amen’ to precisely the same remarks 
that I have been making for the past 10 
years. 

“I have a little test that I make when I 
visit strange cities. It goes like this. I walk 
into a store and approach a department like, 
say, the cosmetic department, and ask for a 
package of razor blades. I lay out a $5 bill 
and I will buy anything up to that amount 
that the salesperson suggests. Believe it or 
not, in trying this in countless cities over 
these 10 years I have had only two sales- 
people get the entire $5. 

“Another sad commentary on selling is that 
in 20 years I have had only two automobile 
salesmen approach me, even though I have 
commented on this to several automobile 
dealers’ conventions. American business has 
just forgotten the importance of selling and, 
I am sure, feels that all that is needed is an 
acceptable advertising campaign and fancy 
pictures. Nothing can top an American 
salesman who wants to sell. 

“Sincerely, 
“Barry GOLDWATER.” 
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Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
several years the specter of ICBM war- 
fare has dominated national thinking. 
Russian successes in hurtling thousands 
of pounds of payload into space have 
forced our Nation into adjusting its 
military capabilities to meet the implied 
threat of this Russian strength. 

With the benefit of hindsight it is 
possible to see some areas in which our 
reactions to these threats were not as 
sagacious as they might have been. 
With military requirements as complex 
as they are today and the necessity for 
quick reaction, it is obvious that not 
every decision to fund—or take funds 
from another military weapon pro- 
gram—is infallible to some degree. 
When the passage of time shows that 
one of these decisions has missed the 
mark quite substantially it would seem 
that if the time and opportunity to cor- 
rect the situation exists it should be 
taken as quickly as possible. 

The decision alluded to is the one 
which all but canceled the effectiveness 
of our area defense missile force last 
year. To capsule objectively and 
briefly the history of the decision: 

Almost 10 years ago the Air Force 
formulated the idea of area defense. In 
effect it substitutes in some cases un- 
manned _ ground-to-air missiles for 
fighter airplanes in defending a gen- 
eralized area against attack by air- 
breathing weapons—bombers, or mis- 
siles released by bombers. This type of 
defense can be contrasted with point 
defense in which a specific localized 
area is defended by antiaircraft weapon 
types. The two weapon types—area 
and point—suppiement each other. To 
be a bit more candid, everyone who talks 
with knowledge on the subject agrees 
they supplement each other. The only 
time they don’t appear to is when there 
is a keen competition for funds and the 
priority for truly defense-oriented weap- 
onry is low. Such a competition ex- 
isted 1 year ago and it obscured and 
muddied objective considerations rather 
badly. There are facets of rivalries 
such as the Nike-Bomarc controversy 
which are good. There was a contro- 
versy. There is none today. 

Next, as the Air Force program for de- 
veloping its area defense missile system 
progressed and improved, the Bomarc 
B was brought into the picture. It was 
designed to do everything the earlier 
Bomare A could do and more. On the 
strength of its paper abilities, a detailed 
plan was developed for its deployment. 
The plan would have located bases of 
these missiles strategically up the west 
coast, across the northern tier of States, 
and down the east coast. The program 
was endorsed by the Congress and 
funded. 
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Then, several things happened almost 
simultaneously. First, the threat of So- 
viet airpower diminished rapidly in the 
minds of most Americans in almost di- 
rect proportion to the rising concern 
over the Soviet ICBM threat. The other 
significant thing was that the Bomarc 
B flight test program ran into the 
sort of troubles that have plagued so 
many other development programs. The 
test problems were neither basic to the 
weapon nor were they serious. But they 
came up at a time when the threat that 
the missile was supposed to defend 
against appeared to be diminishing and 
they continued all during the time that 
the Congress was considering defense 
money bills which were being scrutinized 
closely. 

The long and the short of the result 
was that the Bomarc B manufacturing 
and deployment program, which had 
been evolved slowly and competently 
over a considerable time, was scrapped— 
not abandoned, but scrapped. Work on 
Bomarc defense bases in the Great Lakes 
area and in the Northeast was left in 
the program. That which was elimi- 
nated was the production of missiles and 
the continuation of missile bases on the 
west coast and along the Canadian bor- 
der west of the Mississippi. In other 
words, the decision which was made 
amounted to keeping the front door 
barred and installing locks on some side 
windows. But the back door and the 
rest of the windows were left open. 

Looking back on the decision today, 
it looks a bit hazy. One might reason 
in retrospect that if there no longer ap- 
peared to be a real threat the decision 
to cut back Bomarc defenses was quite 
realistic. But, why did we permit work 
to be continued on the bases which were 
retained in the program? Why fix half 
of the leaks in the bucket? Either fix 
it up right or throw it away. The an- 
swer, of course, is that the solution was 
@ compromise. We knew that if the 
Russians really planned to attack us 
they would not depend entirely on 
ICBM’s. If bombers were becoming ob- 
solete they would still use all they had 
of them, and that for quite a while. 
Even if the Russians produced no new 
versions, bombers would be the main- 
stay of any aerial assault on the United 
States. It boiled down to the realiza- 
tion that we already had a considerable 
amount of money committed to Bomarc 
and that we should save as much of it 
as appeared to make sense. 

It appears now that this reasoning 
was not so very bad; however, we ought 
now to reapply it to the situation which 
applies today. Several things have hap- 
pened in the interim. 

The first of these concerns the weapon 
system itself. The earlier test troubles 
turned out to be nothing more than the 
teething problems the Air Force said 
they were. Dozens of the new missiles 
have been fired successfully, and the 
flight test record has been very impres- 
sive. The missile has demonstrated, or 
is demonstrating, every requirement set 
for it, including both performance and 
reliability requirements. It has proved it 
can do the job that it was designed 
to do. This applies to the Bomarc B 
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bases also. The first of these was de- 
livered to the Air Force on schedule at 
Sault Ste. Marie on June 1, and the base 
is operational. The same is true for the 
second base at Duluth, which became 
operational early this August. 

The other major factor which has 
changed since the Bomarc B program 
was scrapped is that current evidence 
shows that, far from deteriorating, the 
Soviet bomber threat is more impressive 
than it ever was. The evidence is the 
Russian manned aircraft which were 
displayed so prominently in the recent 
airshow at Tushino. Let there be no 
doubt about the significance of these 
airplanes. As we well know, the develop- 
ment of new aircraft is a very major 
and expensive undertaking. It also in- 
volves the employment of a very signifi- 
cant number of highly trained scientists 
and engineers. The fact that the Rus- 
sians have these airplanes beyond any 
doubt demonstrates they consider the 
developmental effort to be worth the 
cost and worth the drain it must have 
put on other programs which undoubt- 
edly rate high in the Russian system of 
priorities of their warfare capability. 

The point is that if this type of offense 
is this important to the Russians, it 
must follow, and be equally important, 
for us to gear a defense to the chal- 
lenge. As far as cost is concerned, our 
task would seem the more economical. 
We already have the proved weapon 
system, and the developmental costs 
already have been written off. It now 
simply is a question of barring the rest 
of the doors and windows that we so far 
have risked leaving open. 

There is a very definite time limit for 
us if we are to accommodate this job 
efficiently. This hinges on the fact that 
reasonable costs are only achieved in 
the procurement of weapon systems 
when the production runs can be main- 
tained on an orderly basis. There was 
no money in the 1962 defense budget 
for the procurement of additional Bo- 
marc defense. As we all know, the re- 
quirements for this budget were drawn 
up some time ago—after the Bomarc 
was proved, but before the Russians 
flexed their bomber muscles so prom- 
inently. The result is that the Bomarc 
production lines, the engine production 
lines, and the production of weapon sys- 
tem parts that support the main pro- 
duction line from suppliers across the 
country, are very close to being dried up. 

Presently, the Air Force is looking at 
means of stretching out the program so 
we will be able to order more Bomarcs 
without an out-and-out production in- 
terruption. This approach is probably 
the only practical one they have. The 
prospect of slowing up production to bet- 
ter meet a Russian threat which is pres- 
ent today, however, is incongruous. 

There is one other allied subject we 
should get into focus with further Bo- 
marc funding—this is the subject of 
anti-ICBM defense. Bomarc missiles 
will not be effective against ICBM’s. 
They were not designed for this job and 
they cannot be stretched into a weapon 
system that will be effective against 
these ballistic missiles. The two subjects 
must be looked at separately. The only 
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common ground which they share is that 
both programs are important and both 
compete for the limited number of de- 
— dollars which can be made avail- 
able. 

We face a significant threat through 
the air from both ballistic and non- 
ballistic weapons. Our ability to defend 
against ballistic missiles is still very 
questionable, and much attention and 
probably substantial funding must be 
applied to it. With respect to the air- 
borne aircraft and missile threat, we 
know it can be met by the family of 
weapons we have today, and, that by 
closing the back door now, we can make 
this defense effective. 

BOMARC ENGINE PRODUCTION AND TESTING 


The Air Force established the Bomarc 
engine production center in Ogden, Utah, 
in my congressional district, 5 years ago. 
Earlier, ramjet engines for the Bomarc 
were produced at other Marquardt fa- 
cilities in Van Nuys, Calif. A compre- 
hensive survey had revealed that Ogden 
and the surrounding area met a combi- 
nation of unusual prerequisites. These 
included an inland location which could 
supply a suitable labor market, a loca- 
tion which would be within commuting 
distance of Marquardt’s headquarters in 
southern California, and a location for 
a test facility in a remote area, but still 
near enough to plant and population to 
make efficient operation practical. 

During the 5 years that the missile 
engine plant has been in operation, all 
the factors required for its success have 
been met. With the vocational facilities 
provided by Weber College, in Ogden, 
Marquardt easily met its requirements 
for a skilled manufacturing organiza- 
tion, and 85 percent of it was drawn 
from local talent. When the facility was 
doubled in 1958, production schedules 
were met during construction, a tribute 
to both personnel and plant design. 
This personnel-facility combination was 
also instrumental in delivering the first 
ramjet engine 30 days after the original 
facility was finished, and since that time 
all delivery schedules have been met. 

The Air Force Marquarat test facility, 
which was dedicated in October 1959, is 
unique by virtue of its location and de- 
sign. Situated on a 184-acre section of 
shoreline of the Great Salt Lake, it 
nestles in a natural amphitheater which 
confines test noises and exhaust gases 
and yet is only 15 miles from the pro- 
duction plant. 

Maximum use of the facility was con- 
sidered in its design, and it readily lends 
itself to advanced testing programs. 
Significant in this respect are the aero- 
dynamic cold-flow tests being conducted 
on rocket nozzles for the Minuteman pro- 
gram. These tests, which supply infor- 
mation for design improvements on the 
rocket nozzles, are being conducted for 
Thiokol and Hercules. 

The large-capacity air-storage system 
capable of supplying a supersonic stream 
of air and a massive, enclosed cell pro- 
vide an ideal facility to perform tests on 
rocket configurations. If required, a 
heat exchanger permits a heated air 
supply for simulated flight conditions, 
such as that provided for the Bomarc’s 
ramjet engines. 
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With an appreciation for the local ad- 
vantages which first drew Marquardt to 
the intermountain area, other related 
industry has since moved to the valley, 
creating an industrial complex whose 
services complement and support each 
other. 

This complex, which is now involved 
in many major defense programs, is a 
group of industries, with Thiokol to the 
north, and Sperry and Hercules to the 
south. Centered around the Ogden Air 
Materiel Command at Hill Air Force 
Base, which has logistic support for 
many major weapon systems, these in- 
dustries mutually complement each oth- 
er’s services, and support each other’s 
systems. 

Most significant in this respect is the 
Thiokol-Marquardt team, which, work- 
ing with Boeing, soon to be another 
neighbor, has developed the Bomarc 
missile to a key part of our Nation’s de- 
fense. Boost for the supersonic Bomarc 
is supplied by Thiokol propellant, which 
carries it to altitude, after which Mar- 
quardt ramjet engines propel the missile 
to intercept. 

Marquardt completed its scheduled 
production of the ramjet engine for the 
Bomarc A missile in 1960. As this 
program phased out, production began 
immediately on the new RJ43-11 engine, 
which has already powered the new 
Bomarc B missile in successful test 
flights. This advanced ramjet engine 
and its predecessor, the RJ43-3, are the 
only two ramjets in the Nation to have 
passed the military qualification test. 

In mid-1960, final flight testing of the 
RJ43-11 was completed when the engine 
met all flight requirements as it pro- 
pelled the Lockheed X-7 test vehicle on 
a complex flight. The X-—7 has acted as 
a fiying test bed for air-breathing en- 
gines. After flight, a parachute recov- 
ery system lowers missile and engine to 
earth, where complete evaluation can 
be made. 

During a 13-year testing program, the 
X-7 has flown and reflown ramjet en- 
gines and components, simulating Bo- 
marc flight parameters to test and prove 
the Marquardt propulsion system’s re- 
liability before qualifying it for Bomarc 
service. This test program has not only 
provided production information invalu- 
able to Ogden manufacturing, but in the 
process has established an impressive 
record for air-breathing engines. Pow- 
ered by a single ramjet engine, the X-7 
reached speeds in excess of mach 4— 
more than 3,000 miles per hour—and 
it established a world’s altitude record 
for air-breathing missiles by exceeding 
100,000 feet. 

More significant than these speed and 
altitude records is the contribution 
which the ramjet development and test- 
ing programs have made to advance the 
state of missile and engine art. Much in- 
valuable aerodynamic, thermodynamic, 
special fuels, and materials information 
has been accumulated as a result of this 
program. 

Though very similar in exterior ap- 
pearance, the RJ43-11 engine has im- 
proved performance which has increased 
the speed and extended the range of the 
Bomarc B interceptor missile. Each 
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engine is checked and calibrated to meet 
the new flight performance require- 
ments. In the huge test cell at the Little 
Mountain facility, engines undergo a 
simulated flight and are then rechecked 
for performance characteristics. 

Utilizing the knowledge of this test 
program and research activity through- 
out Marquardt’s history, Ogden de- 
veloped a precision manufacturing plant 
and related testing facilities. Advance 
techniques in metal fabrication have 
been developed to a production line basis, 
and similarly machine-tooling equip- 
ment, predominantly tape controlled, 
has allowed the production of precision 
parts with reduced costs. During the 
ramjet engine manufacturing program 
of the RJ43-3 and continuing with the 
present production of the RJ43-11, un- 
usual metal-fabrication skills and equip- 
ment have been amassed. The spin 
forge machine, which cold-flows metal 
into various shapes much as a potter 
does with clay on his wheel, and ex- 
plosive forming, which blows metal into 
the shape of a die into which the metal 
is placed, are two examples of techniques 
that are being used by Marquardt’s 
manufacturing engineers. 

As production techniques kept pace 
with ramjet engine improvement pro- 
grams, significant accomplishments in 
ramjet production were noted. Creating 
the RJ43-11 engine, now being produced 
on an assembly line technique at Ogden, 
required only 3% years’ work rather 
than the 7 years which were required to 
bring the RJ43-3 from conception 
through the successful completion of the 
qualification tests. 

The Bomarc ramjets did much to de- 
velop ramjet technology. Out of the 
program for example, came the suc- 
cessful demonstration of boron hydride 
fuel in both ground tests and flight. The 
program also revealed the feasibility of 
the Marquardt hyperjet, a combination 
rocket and ramjet which is now receiv- 
ing serious study as the propulsion sys- 
tem for boosting large payloads into 
space. 

Because this Utah facility was founded 
exclusively to produce ramjet engines, 
the Marquardt technicians and engineers 
have adapted their skills and experience 
to form a unique team for the efficient 
and economical production of this un- 
usual propulsion system. Their efforts 
have provided the quality product which 
has established an exceptional record of 
reliability. 

I strongly urge that a serious review 
of this phase of our defense posture 
be made by our military leaders without 
delay. 





The National Lottery of Brazil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 29, 1961 
Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 


to tell the members of this House about 
the national lottery of Brazil and also 
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about the State lotteries of Brazil, for 
Brazil is not content with just one lot- 
tery. 

In 1960, the Brazilian national lottery 
brought in gross receipts of close to 
$20 million. The net income to the Gov- 
ernment, which was treated as ordinary 
revenue, amounted to about $7 million. 

Fourteen Brazilian States operate lot- 
teries, and these lotteries profit the 
Federal Government as well as the State 
governments, for the Federal Govern- 
ment taxes the State operations on be- 
half of the social security program. 

Brazil has many Government lotteries, 
and Brazil profits accordingly. The 
United States would be immensely better 
off if it had the wisdom to establish 
even just one lottery. 





Need for American Salesmanship in a 
Dynamic World. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, at the 
Elks State convention at Hagerstown 
Md., on the evening of August 26, 1961, 
Hon. CHARLES “Mac” MatTuias, Repre- 
sentative in Congress of Maryland’s 
Sixth District, delivered an address on 
“The Need for American Salesmanship 
in a Dynamic World.” 

The convention marked the end of a 
term of office of a fellow Marylander, 
Mr. Robert Bowlus, as Tri-State Associa- 
tion president, the Tri-State Associa- 
tion covering the States of Maryland and 
Delaware, and the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Bowlus, presently serving as secre- 
tary of Frederick Lodge No. 684, is past 
exalted ruler of that lodge, and was 
honored with the presidency of the tri- 
state group as a result of his valuable 
contribution to the organization and to 
the community. In speaking of the 
Elks, I feel constrained to mention the 
excellent service of Mr. Bowlus. 

Representative Marturias, in his excel- 
lent address before the State convention, 
stressed the importance of effectual per- 
sonal diplomacy as an essential weapon 
in the cold war. The remarks of Mr. 
MarTuras revealed the problems which 
we as a nation must face if we are to 
sell the American way of life to the 
world. As the speech is most timely, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the text 
of the address printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BEFORE THE ELKS STATE CONVENTION, 
HAGERSTOWN, Mb., ELKs CLUB, AUGUST 26, 
1961—Tue NEED FoR AMERICAN SALESMAN- 
SHIP IN A DYNAMIC WORLD 
The world of today is one of tension as 

the Berlin crisis deepens by the hour. The 

President has alerted the Nation to a grave 

emergency. Congress has approved Presi- 

dential authority to call some 250,000 re- 
servists to active duty. Our entire Nation 
is preparing for any deterioration of the 
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Berlin situation that may materialize in 
the future weeks. And activities in Laos, 
Cuba, and other world areas emphasize the 
inherent dangers of contemporary interna- 
tional politics. All of us hope and pray that 
the present world crisis will be solved by a 
just and peaceful solution. This is the 
spirit that will propel our activities in the 
weeks and months ahead. 

But next year and indeed for many years 
to come we must face the reality that world 
crisis will be ever present. The Communist 
leaders have promised a relentless quest for 
eventual total dominance over all nations. 
We must, therefore, realize normalcy in 
today’s world means permanent crisis with 
its consequent heavy obligations on the free 
world. To meet the challenges this con- 
tinuing crisis demands we must fashion 
and mold a flexible foreign policy that is 
aggressive in spirit but peaceful and hu- 
manitarian in tone. 

Two facets are now of prime importance 
in any future foreign policy program. We 
must strive for a rejuvenated and dynamic 
personal diplomacy. And this in turn must 
be complemented by our spokesmen and 
diplomats having a keen, intellectual 
awareness of our democratic system and its 
great ability to improve and assist the 
peoples of the world. 

The power politics of the mid-20th cen- 
tury has cast personal diplomacy into a new 
area of prime importance. Premier Khru- 
shchey has mastered the art of the smile, the 
wave of the hand, and the high pressure 
word of mouth—always emphasizing the in- 
evitability of eventual Communist victory. 
While Khrushchev often seems unable to 
temper his Communist braggadacio with 
wisdom and statesmanship, think of the 
great good that can be achieved by the 
Western spokesman who not only displays 
a positive, electric personality but adds to 
it a sense of wisdom, an intellectual ap- 
praisal of his democratic heritage, and a 
sincerity of expression. 

The good will that can be engendered by 
an effective personal diplomacy was recent- 
ly evidenced by Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
return journey to the Philippines. There, 
we saw an outpouring of affection and 
friendship from millions upon millions of 
people. No matter what your political 
philosophy, no matter what your feelings 
for the man, this journey of personal di- 
plomacy has had great significance for each 
of us in a time of international crisis. 

If we are going to engage in successful 
personal diplomacy, it should now be strik- 
ingly apparent that we must send Americans 
to other lands who understand the concepts 
and values of the peoples of those lands. 
And we must also send Americans who have 
labored in those distant areas, and whose 
labors have justly earned the respect and ad- 
miration of the people there. 

Whether we like it or not, we are engag- 
ing in personal diplomacy every day at the 
conference table, at multilateral negotia- 
tions, and in diplomatic visits abroad. We 
are in a continuing contest with a person- 
able Russian leader as well as with other 
gregarious, extroverted personalities from 
the Communist world. Thus, when our 
leaders represent this Nation at interna- 
tional conferences they must realize that 
they are no longer dealing merely with a fi- 
nance minister or an agricultural chairman. 
Rather our delegates are dealing with the 
peoples of those lands, for in a very real 
sense they are molding the future lives of 
such individuals. Consequently, our spokes- 
men must make their case heard and un- 
derstood by the people concerned. Empty 
syllables or rhetorical disguise must disap- 
pear from our diplomacy. And in their 
place must emerge an awareness of the mis- 
fortunes of others, a sincere and active ef- 
fort to dispel starvation and poverty, and a 
fervor to make our democratic way -of life 
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understood and accepted by the new na- 
tions and also by the old nations struggling 
for a better existence. 

What we need today are salesmen who can 
sit down with the shopkeeper and sell him 
an order of goods; salesmen who can cham- 
pion the cause of democracy and convey its 
message and benefits to people everywhere. 

Indeed, all of us must have a strong faith 
in our own political and economic system. 
We have seen it improve and mold our Na- 
tion into a mighty arsenal of democratic 
ideals. We can now utilize this same sys- 
tem to fortify the world against disease, 
against poverty, against atheism, against to- 
talitarianism. We can and we must if our 
own way of life is to survive. 

In today’s world the dominant ideology 
has once again become nationalism—this 
is the pulsating force that propels Western 
nation and Communist nation alike. But 
most of all it is the ideological source of 
life to the uncommitted nations; the newly 
emerging nations; and the young peoples of 
the world who are molding their lands and 
their lives into the international compo- 
nents of the future. 

Nationalism is once again the spark that 
has enflamed a world. The relentless search 
for a national self-determination is wit- 
nessed in one new nation after another 
across the continent of Africa. We see the 
quest for growth, strength, and social pur- 
pose spreading through Latin America. The 
struggle for national cohesiveness is reen- 
acted time and time again in the world of 
today. 

While nationalism of the 19th century was 
primarily directed at “political freedom,” 
nationalism of the 20th century has become 
a search for freedom from hunger, and free- 
dom from economic exploitation. The ideal 
of the men and women in the young emerg- 
ing nations of the world is not a love of de- 
mocracy or a hatred of communism as 
such—rather their ideal is the positive reali- 
zation of social justice, and of political and 
economic advancement. These are the goals 
man seeks today. And if the United States 
and the other Western nations are to have 
influence with the emerging nations—and 
most importantly with the peoples of those 
nations—we must equate democracy with 
these national aspirations. 

But we must all realize that when the 
young nations achieve a national entity and 
a national spirit, the shelves in the store 
are still bare. The job of the salesman then 
becomes all-important—for his job is to fill 
those shelves with a set of political prin- 
ciples that will fortify the new nations and 
strengthen the freedom and independence 
of the Western World. 

We must, therefore, consolidate our ideals 
and engage in statesmanship and diplomacy 
to an increased degree of effectiveness. 
Western democracy has a right to consider 
itself in harmony and in union with the as- 
pirations of people everywhere, for it is in 
harmony with those who seek a better to- 
morrow. Democracy has a claim on the 
young nations of the world and can further 
their aspirations principally because its very 
foundation—its credo—is based on a simple 
belief in the dignity of the individual—a 
belief in the dignity of his mind, his body, 
and his soul. 

These very concepts must be utilized to 
illuminate the vacuous content of Commu- 
nist ideology as applied to the homeless, 
the starving, and the oppressed. How vivid 
the emptiness of communism becomes when 
we look at events of the past few weeks. 

Is it self-determination of people when 
Communist police must string barbed wire 
and erect concrete walls to prevent vast 
numbers of East Germans from leaving their 
Communist paradise? 

Is it economic progress when potato and 
meat lines are reappearing across Eastern 
Europe and a severe cholera epidemic has 
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followed an appalling food shortage in Com- 
munist China? 

Is it social justice when a highly respected 
Russian scientist defects to the West because 
as he said, “If I stayed in the USSR., I 
would not be able to give to mankind all 
that I could if I were in a free, democratic 
country.” 

If we seek victory in the cold war, we of 
necessity seek victory of ideology. Our ac- 
couterments of battle become the word of 
truth, and the deeds of good will. Our am- 
bassadors and representatives must be pre- 
pared to effectively refute the boasts of com- 
munism and they must make their words 
heard and understood by the people of the 
world—not only by their governments. 

Furthermore, our deeds must give evidence 
to our words. Our foreign aid is one such 
material example. But we must also evidence 
a singleness of purpose, a comradeship of 
spirit. The economic and social better- 
ment of the individual must be our moti- 
vating force. With fervor of belief in our 
democratic heritage we must actively seek 
the positive realization of social justice and 
of political, economic, and social democracy 
for peoples everywhere. We must reawaken 
our international concern for the future and 
rekindle our dedication to posterity. This 
is our task of today. And, with courage and 
patience, this will provide our victory and 
our peace of tomorrow. 





Address by Hon. W. J. Bryan Dorn, of 
South Carolina, Before the American 
Legion State Convention, Greenville, 
S.C. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD a great speech made by my col- 
league, the Honorable W. J. Bryan Dorn, 
before the American Legion State con- 
vention recently held in Greenville, S.C. 
Representative Dorn gave a stirring and 
thought-provoking speech on conditions 
existing throughout the world and the 
crises facing us. I commend it to the at- 
tention of every Member of Congress. 
The speech follows: 


Congressman WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
Dorn. Mr. Commander, Mr. Adjutant, Con- 
gressman Ashmore, Governor Maybank, dis- 
tinguished guests, members of the auxiliary, 
and my fellow Legionnaires, Bos, I appre- 
ciate your very gracious and very kind intro- 
duction. I am always happy and honored to 
be presented to any audience in the Fourth 
District, by my distinguished, able, con- 
scientious colleague, Bop ASHMORE, your own 
Congressman. Bos believes in oldtime, old- 
fashioned Americanism. He believes that 
Americanism conquered the early American 
frontier; it developed undeveloped America; 
it is a principle that is the same yesterday, 
today, and forever. Therefore, it will con- 
quer, if given the opportunity, the New Fron- 
tier, and space. I congratulate Bos AsH- 
MoRE on his stand in Washington for those 
principles and ideals of government and 
Americanism that have made this Nation the 
greatest nation on the face of the earth. I 
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am glad to be in the home town of Lieuten- 
ant Governor Maybank, who has presided so 
ably, with honor and distinction, over the 
Senate of South Carolina, which I still think 
is the most dignified, able senate body in the 
world. 

I wish also to pay tribute to your great 
commander. It has been my privilege to 
know him and meet with him over this 
State this past year, and also his able ad- 
jutant. You know, I saw firsthand the fine 
work that Nelson Keesee did at Boys State. 
It was my privilege to be there, and I wish 
every South Carolinian could see the en- 
thusiasm, the patriotic spirit of American- 
ism, as exemplified by Girls State and Boys 
State, particularly under the leadership of 
our adjutant. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we come to you this 
morning straight from Washington. I bring 
you greetings from the committee chairman, 
under whom I serve, the Honorable OLIN 
TeaGuE. He asked that I please give you 
his very best wishes. Some years ago he 
spoke to the State convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion of South Carolina. He still re- 
members it with pleasure. He is doing an 
outstanding job as chairman of our com- 
mittee. He is one of the few whom I would 
follow almost blindfolded. Mr. Tracuz has 
the welfare of this country at heart, the 
welfare of the veteran along with it; and 
also, he is cognizant of the economy of the 
United States. So I do bring you greetings 
from him. 

As to our veterans’ program today, I think 
one of the most important parts of it, as Mr. 
McHugh here could probably tell you, is the 
long-range hospital program that we have. 
We intend, over the next 9 years, to modern- 
ize, and to maintain our hospitals, and to 
look after the needs of the veterans of the 
United States. That program is moving 
satisfactorily, and I think all connected 
with it are doing an excellent job. This 
year we passed a bill to increase compensa- 
tion for those men who haven’t had a raise 
since 1957. During the time of inflation, 
increased cost of living, we thought it was 
timely, thus we passei a bill this year; and 
I sincerely hope it will be passed in the 
other body and be signed by the President. 
I believe that the men who were wounded 
in the service of our country, and those who 
gave their lives in the service of our country, 
their widows and orphans—these people— 
should receive first consideration. And, if 
any of you have any comments about the 
pension bill we passed last year, which went 
into effect last July, the chairman of my 
committee asks that you please report to 
him any suggestions you might have about 
how that law is working at the grassroots 
level. So much for veterans legislation. 

We gather here today during a great crisis, 
not only in the history of this country, but 
in the history of the world. The crisis we 
are in today is a Russian Communist-created 
crisis. It is not a crisis of our own choos- 
ing. The United States and the free world 
would prefer to be free, and would prefer 
the peaceful pursuits of happiness. This 
crisis—may I repeat—is a Communist Rus- 
sian-created crisis, just as every crisis since 
1945 has been a Communist-created crisis, to 
further their ambitions—as they have so 
often publicly stated—to conquer and infil- 
trate the entire world with atheistic com- 
munism. This is the great challenge before 
each and every one of us today. Very 
frankly, I think the world situation has 
moved, until today we are in a great climax, 
@ crucial climax in the history of civiliza- 
tion. And the next 6 months possibly will 
determine whether we will remain free, 
whether the world will remain free, whether 
or not we will continue to move forward 
down the corridor of history as free people, 
or whether we will be plunged backward 
into the dark recesses of slavery, in which 
the individual, as grains of sand on the sea- 
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shore, will be shoveled by the totalitarian 
masters of a slave state to further their own 
ends. 

Yes, we are in that crisis today, this very 
moment. Summit conferences. Let me re- 
call for you some unfortunate history. I 
remember reading, as a very young man, 
about a conference at Munich, Germany, a 
conference insisted upon by Adolf Hitler and 
Benito Mussolini—a conference, a Nazi- 
Fascist-created crisis. So, Chamberlain 
went to Munich. Along with him were 
his Foreign Affairs Minister, Lord Halifax, 
Daladier from France, and his Foreign Min- 
ister, Bonnat. They formally and officially 
signed a document. And you remember the 
pathetic picture of Neville Chamberlain get- 
ting off the airplane in London, England, 
holding up this paper on which were the 
signatures of Adolf Hitler, Mussolini, Von 
Ribbentrop, and all of those men; and he 
said, “Peace in our time.” Chamberlain ac- 
tually sincerely believed and thought that 
he had accomplished peace in our genera- 
tion. In a very few months, in that same 
year, the German armies were goosestepping 
into Czechoslovakia; and the next year, 
strengthened and confident by their success 
at Munich, they goosestepped into free Po- 
land, and launched the German war ma- 
chine into World War II. 

And I would like to point out to you the 
conference at Yalta and the conference at 
Potsdam. Most of the world’s trouble today, 
in a military way and as to the power of the 
atheist enemy is a result of those confer- 
ences. They received more at those confer- 
ences at Yalta, and Potsdam, and Teheran 
than they have ever conquered in war. So, 
I would like to warn my fellow countrymen 
against the fallacy of sitting down and work- 
ing out agreements that are not worth the 
paper they are written on—[applause] work- 
ing out agreements with bloody gangsters, 
whose fingers literally drip with the innocent 
blood of millions. What would you think of 
the mayor of some of our fine cities, if he 
would sit down with the bank robber, and 
draw up an agreement not to rob the bank 
again, yet let him keep his money. That’s 
exactly what we’re doing when we sit down 
with Khrushchev. 

At every single conference we've gone to 
with these gangsters, the free world has lost 
something; and America has lost something. 
We not only lose territory, but we give the 
enemy confidence, and we lose our prestige 
around the world. In the last conference at 
Vienna, not having learned by the experience 
at Camp David, not having learned from the 
so-called Paris Conference which was a flas- 
co, we again decided on another conference. 
This time we lost Laos; and if we meet with 
Khrushchev anywhere in Europe or anywhere 
in the world, including Washington, we are 
going to lose something else before we start. 
He uses these conferences not only to build 
up his prestige and his confidence, and to 
inflate his ego, but also he uses these con- 
ferences to cover up some move in Cuba, 
some move in the Congo, some move in 
southeast Asia, or some move regarding 
Berlin. 

So I would say to my fellow countrymen, 
don’t go. Don’t sit down with a man we 
cannot trust. Don’t sit down with a man 
who has never kept any promise, who has 
never honored any sacred treaty. We can- 
not depend upon such conferences to pre- 
serve the freedoms of the peoples of the free 
world. 

We must rely upon something traditional, 
something that has always saved and pro- 
tected the people who have had enough of 
it—and that, ladies and gentlemen, is cold 
steel. The strength and power of this 
country is the only thing that’s going to 
preserve our freedom. And if the Congress 
of the United States had listened to the 
American Legion from 1919 until 1939, we 
would not have had World War II; and we 
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wouldn’t have had communism in Europe 
today—certainly not central Europe—and in 
China, and throughout the world. 

There’s no easy road to peace. Peace can- 
not be bought with conferences. It cannot 
be bought with agreements—certainly not 
agreements with the enemy. But peace can 
be preserved with the most powerful army—-. 
highly skilled, mobilized, ready for instant 
action—a navy that’s in complete command 
of the seven seas of the world, and an air 
force that is supreme in the air. 

And now, in this day of astronautics, we 
must control space. If we had only spent a 
portion of the money, not all of it, but 
just a portion of the money thrown down 
the drain all over the world, a blank check 
trying to make the world worship the dollar 
sign, if we had only saved a portion of that 
and put it into conquest of space, America 
would not be worried about Berlin today. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Berlin is a crisis. 
Something is going to break in the next 6 
months. Before the end of this year I say 
this country must stand firm. If we sur- 
render Berlin, if we back up on Berlin, 
some day it will be Alaska, because Russia 
still claims Alaska. They say that it was 
given to America by czarist Russia; so they 
don’t recognize that. Someday, sometime, 
somewhere we are going to have to face these 
masters of the Kremlin, and tell them in no 
uncertain terms that this is the line beyond 
which they cannot go, beyond which we will 
fight with everything we have—and then I 
think we will make a contribution, once we 
do that, to the peace of the world. But as 
long as they believe that through black- 
mail, through crises they create themselves, 
they can always get something, someday 
they know that they will win the entire 
world, 

Yes, we are in a crisis. We're in one over 
Berlin. We’re in one in Cuba, in Africa, in 
Latin America, in southeast Asia, even in 
the United States, and throughout the entire 
length and breadth of the whole world. 

But on Berlin, let me say that Russia 
knows how to get peace. She helped draw 
up the agreement about Berlin; as stupid 
at it was, she nevertheless signed it. She 
is pledged to support the present status quo 
of Berlin. But she cares nothing about 
treaties. She cares nothing about her sig- 
nature, so we should let her know in no un- 
certain terms now that we are not going to 
permit central Europe to be overrun by the 
Communist aggressors from the east. [Ap- 
plause.} And the sooner we take this stand 
the better. What would you think of a per- 
son who stole your cow and your calf—your 
neighbor—and then he asked you to have a 
conference about it; and then to settle the 
whole issue he would give you back the calf? 
That's exactly what we propose to do with 
any future conference on Berlin. I 
wouldn’t talk with anybody, my neighbor or 
anyone else, until he brought back both the 
cow and the calf, because with that policy 
they’ll soon demand Alaska, and then 
Florida, and we won’t have anything left. 
Russia knows that. She doesn’t want war. 
She’s getting what she wants without war, 
with blackmail, with fear hysteria in the 
United States. The sooner our people stand 
up and say as Chamberlain and Daladier 
should have done at Munich, that if you 
violate this sacred treaty we are going to 
fight you on the beaches, in the air, as 
Churchill said, and everywhere because we 
believe in freedom, then we won't have a 
war. The surest road to war is appeasement, 
is compromise, always giving up a little bit 
to buy a little more time. 

And I want to tell you, many of us in 
Washington are concerned. Late Thursday 
night when I left the floor of the House to 
come to South Carolina, the last speech I 
heard on that floor was by SELDEN of Ala- 
bama, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs, a good Democrat, 
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who has always been a Democrat. Yet he 
has disagreed with Eisenhower. He has dis- 
agreed with a lot of the leaders of this coun- 
try. And the last thing I heard him say 
was that our foreign policy is still flounder- 
ing, without a rudder, in a time when we 
need decision; and we need it now. To- 
morrow may be too late. So I would say to 
my colleagues in Washington, and to this 
administration, that next year will be too 
late. We cannot afford another fiasco in 
Cuba. Regarding Berlin, we cannot afford 
another fiasco in southeast Asia concerning 
Vietnam. We cannot afford another Congo. 
We have precious little time left. So we 
must stand firm now, or we might lose the 
freedom of our children and our grand- 
children. 

I never thought I would live to see the 
day in this great country of ours when I 
would see a bearded Caribbean beatnik, a 
tinhorned gangster, that the South Carolina 
National Guard would lick in 1 week, if given 
the opportunity. [Applause.] I never 
thought I would live to see the day when he 
could sit back on the island of Cuba, in 
all of his crookedness and corruption and 
bombast, and buffalo the powerful, the great, 
the historic, the patriotic United States of 
America, the arsenal of democracy, the heart 
and core of the free world. But, ladies and 
gentlemen, this is exactly what he has done 
and is doing today; and we cringe in fear; 
we’re even trading with him. I heard these 
men on the floor of the House Thursday say 
if we had only invoked the Trading With the 
Enemy Act we could stop him cold. But we 
won’t even do that. They are bringing in 
millions of dollars worth of oranges from 
Cuba, molasses, sugar, cigars coming in 
through Canada into the United States. We 
are still building him up with our money. 
Let's invoke Trading With the Enemy Act. 
Let’s blockade Cuba. If we can’t stand firm 
on Cuba, what is going to happen when they 
meet over Berlin? Maybe they’ll give away 
West Germany, and France, and England 
to buy a few more moments of time. 

This is the most critical crisis you and 
your country have ever been in. I heard one 
of the greatest generals in the world tell me 
that last year, over a year ago. He said, “You 
don’t have much time left.” 

The most ridiculous, shameful aspect of 
this entire Cuban fiasco has been the at- 
tempt on the part of citizens of the United 
States, in violation of the Logan Act, in vio- 
lation of Trade With the Enemy Act, in vio- 
lation of the Export Act, probably the Battle 
Act, and others, to go over and meet with 
this bloody r in Cuba and give him 
equipment from the United States of Amer- 
ica, with which to build airfields, missile 
bases, and attack Miami, Fla., in a few 
months. Jet planes coming in this month 
and next month, with trained pilots from 
Czechoslovakia. Yet we have people in the 
United States foolish enough to think they 
can deal with a modern-day Maw Ferguson, 
John Dillinger, and Pretty Boy Floyd. You 
know, I couldn’t believe it when I heard 
about it; and the thing I really couldn’t be- 
lieve was that the Government of the United 
States was behind this circumvention of 
these laws put on the books to keep Ameri- 
cans from dealing with gangsters, black- 
mailers, those who demand ransom. This 
episode has cost the United States all over 
the world more prestige. This single event 
has lost us more respect than any other one 
incident that I know of since the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was adopted. 

You are not going to buy off Castro. We 
are not going to be able to buy off Khru- 
shchev any more than we bought off Hitler, 
or any more than the people bought off 
Genghis Khan. You know they tried to buy 
off people back in the days of Rome. The 
Romans didn’t mind that. The Roman le- 
gions just moved in anyway, after taking the 
money. 
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Oh, ladies and gentlemen, I am pleading 
today for America, for honesty, for decency, 
for principle, for patriotism, for a revival 
of those things that created this Nation, and 
made this Nation. Are we to sit back 
through hysteria and fear and see our 
freedoms liquidated, and our country de- 
stroyed? May I say again, if we can’t stop 
Castro, how are we going to stop Khru- 
shchev? And then 10 years from now, or 5 
years from now, Mao Tung of China, with 
700 million people behind him, 300 million 
of whom he would like to lose in a war? 
Mao Tung says that with war it will still 
leave him with 400 million people, 2 to 1 
over the United States. They are over- 
crowded so he would like to lose 300 million 
people in a war. If we are going to let 
Castro buffalo the United States, then we 
better run up the hammer and sickle today 
and get it over with. 

But, ladies, and gentlemen, let me tell you 
something—I feel more confident. Why? 
Because I spoke in Michigan the other night. 
The minute I left the Disabled Americans 
Convention in Grand Rapids they unani- 
mously adopted a resolution in Michigan 
endorsing every word I said about summit 
conferences, about being strong, about 
tractor deals with the enemies of our coun- 
try. And did you know that throughout 
the United States of America people are 
talking the same way everywhere? They are 
tired of this tin-horned gangster. They are 
tired of this Caribbean beatnik, and his 
henchmen and his backers throughout the 
world, buffaloing the United States, making 
us cringe in fear. 

My fellow countrymen, let’s stay strong, 
and, if necessary, invade Cuba with the 
Armed Forces of the United States, not wait 
until they bomb Miami, or New Orleans, or 
Atlanta, or the atomic bomb plant at Aiken. 
Let’s rearm Germany and Japan. The great- 
est pool of skilled labor outside of the United 
States today can be found in West Germany 
and in Japan. You know they don’t mind 
fighting and I say that we ought to offer 
every encouragement to them to rearm, and 
stem the course, the onward march of Com- 
munist atheism. One time, if necessary, I 
want to see an ally on our side like the 
Germans, who took more punishment dur- 
ing World War II than all the rest of our 
allies combined. You know it and I know 
it. They lost more people in Hamburg and 
Cologne, and one other city than Great 
Britain did throughout the entire war, and 
I have a high regard for Great Britain. But 
if we mean business, let’s go into business. 
Let’s use the means at hand to stop commu- 
nism, and stop it now. 

Now remember what those people said 
when we went through Germany. They 
said, “It will be Russia next time.” You 
boys remember it. They knew it. They 
said, “These people are uncivilized. They 
are atheists.” Just like generations and 
centuries in the history of the world, they 
roved from Eurasia into Europe and north- 
ern Africa. We must stop them. 

Let’s declare a national emergency, if 
necessary, today; put this country on a war- 
time footing. Draft capital and labor and 
everything, if necessary. If freedom is worth 
dying for, it is worth spending some money 
for today before it’s too late. Yes, declare 
a national emergency. Blockade Cuba. 
Stand firm on Berlin. Build up our armed 
strength as quickly as possible. Mobilize, 
if necessary, now. Russia has been mobi- 
lized concerning Berlin, for 10 years. No 
more conferences with men who are not 
going to keep their promises. People ask me 
everywhere what can we do as organizations, 
or what can we do as citizens? One of the 
most classic examples I know of is the Amer- 
ican Legion and its auxiliary, teaching 
Americanism, putting something in the 
minds and hearts of the youth of America, 
in the place of communism, filling their 
hearts and minds with Americanism so there 
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is no room for communism—Boys State, 
Girls State, the oratorical contest, junior 
American Legion baseball. From this or- 
ganization comes 60 percent of the ball- 
players in the National League. And in 
every community in this country, honoring 
the flag. Oh, I wish that on next Tuesday, 
the Fourth of July, every community in the 
United States, every home in America, par- 
ticularly where there are young children, 
will fly the Stars and Stripes of the United 
States, and fly it proudly. This one thing 
I can promise you, that in my home with 
my five children, the U.S. flag, larger than 
this, was flying on my front porch on Flag 
Day, and it will be proudly so on next 
Tuesday. 

People ask me, “What can we do?” Oh, 
ladies and gentlemen, we could stop commu- 
nism cold. We could stop it in America. 
Back up our Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. Show the film “Operation Aboli- 
tion,” whether the “pinks” and the Socialists 
want us to or not. There are a lot of things 
we can do. Rededicate our lives and our 
homes. Tell our children the story of Amer- 
ica, just like the American Legion told it to 
Boys’ State, just like they are telling it all 
over the world. Many of our people go over- 
seas and they can’t tell foreigners about the 
story of America. They don’t know much 
about it, the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, 
the Declaration of Independence, the right to 
vote, the right to go to church, the right to 
assemble, the right to speak. It’s a story 
we need to tell all over the world—the story 
of Americanism. And let me say this, finally, 
that we are not going to save America by 
adopting socialism as we have been adopting 
it the last 25 years. Here’s what Khrushchev 
said—don’t quote me, I’m not the man that 
said it—Khrushchev said it. In May of this 
year Khrushchev turned to the delegation of 
the United Arab Republic and he said that 
you have communism. Socialism is commu- 
nism. He said that socialism is the “A” in 
the alphabet of communism. Don’t fight 
communism when you have socialism, he 
said; it puts you in an awkward position. 
Yes, socialism is communism incomplete, and 
we are adopting it in America today. 

Socialism is old. It was tried in the days 
of Babylon, Greece, in the ancient civiliza- 
tions of the past. And I have been shocked 
since I returned from Washington and came 
back to the grassroots of this country to 
find people on the dole system today in 
America, just like they were in Rome, the 
thing that destroyed Rome, people going up 
in fine automobiles and getting groceries. 
And if you ask them what about cutting the 
grass or helping us work around the house, 
and “we'll pay you good,” they laugh in 
your face, and then turn around and ask you 
“Why do you work so hard?” “We are on 
unemployment compensation and enjoying 
free food on the side. Why should we work?” 
Eating out the guts of the United States of 
America, destroying us from within. Let’s 
move forward with Americanism. Ameri- 
canism is new. Americanism is modern. 
Socialism is old. It has been tried and 
found wanting. Let’s turn the wheels of 
progress forward with Americanism, the free 
enterprise system, the profit system, the sys- 
tem that made this Nation the wonder of 
the modern world. Please don’t let us turn 
the clock back to socialism, State control 
totalitarianism, Federal aid to education. 
Oh, I wish you could have read the report 
Judge Smith showed me this week, con- 
cocted by the U.S. Education Agency, a blue- 
print for controlling the minds of the youth 
of America, for brainwashing our young 
people down the primrose path of socialism, 
at the end of which is the black bottomless 
pit of Red, atheistic communism. 

Local control—do we have confidence in 
ourselves? Do we think we can handle this? 
We have done it, and we handled it in such 
a way for 150 years that the whole world, 
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including communism, turned to us; and we 
even gave the Russians $11 billion. We’ve 
helped the whole world with our free enter- 
prise system, yet we are adopting socialism, 
the thing that destroyed them, made them 
weak, made them ignorant, made them il- 
literate; and we want to adopt it in Amer- 
ica—totalitarianism, control of education, 
control of business, control of the hearts and 
minds of our people. Washington calling 
the tune and playing the music, and the 
American people dancing, down that road to 
complete destruction as of Babylon. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is my plea to 
you. May we say with Ben Hill of Georgia 
when he said, “He who saves his country, 
saves all things, and all things saved will 
bless him; but he who lets his country die, 
lets all things die, and all things dying curse 
him.” 

And I want to say to some of those in 
America today who think when Russia takes 
over, if they do, that they will be saved. 
They’ll save their hide while pointing out 
me and saying “Dorn was the warmonger. 
Go get him.” That won’t work. It didn’t 
work in Korea. Those soldiers who told on 
the others—oh, the Communists came back 
for more, because they knew they were weak, 
and submitted them to more blackmail. It 
won’t work. They’ll get everybody in 
America because of their education and back- 
ground. Those who are capable of raising a 
revolution in the future will be liquidated. 
So let’s stand up and save our country now, 
in this year of 1961, because 1962 may be too 
late. 

I wish every Congressman in America could 
visit the Legion, could visit the auxiliary, see 
your display of the flag, your oath. They 
would be encouraged to stand firm in 
Washington. 

And I do hope our beloved President, whom 
I love personally, will launch out before it’s 
too late, with alacrity and decision. Already 
he has rescinded the remark he made about 
the Legion in 1947 or 1948, but I do hope and 
pray that he’ll move forward, and exert the 
leadership that is necessary now, before it’s 
too late. [Applause.] 
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Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to address the House 
and to revise and extend my remarks, I 
include therein a speech made by Con- 
gressman FrANK CHELF, of Kentucky, 
before our great Judiciary Committee. 
There were about 200 of our Congress- 
men that attended this great hearing 
and we had some wonderful men from 
the Congress who made great state- 
ments, but the man that put the icing 
on the cake was this great Kentuckian 
that you and I love and respect so well. 

So many of our Members who have 
been here for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury have told me they have never heard 
a@ greater speech and facts presented to 
the Judiciary Committee as well as our 
Own FRANK CHELF did at this great 
gathering. 
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Mr. Speaker, I called your distin- 
guished and hard-working helper and 
assistant, the Honorable John Holton, 
and I am sending him a copy of Frank 
CHELF’s speech because I want you to 
know the facts that he gave us, as not 
one of us attending this meeting had 
ever heard them before. I imagine, 
however, you do know the facts that 
Congressman CHELF gave us, but I want 
you to please review them again, because 
we have decided to come and see you, the 
man that has been Speaker longer than 
any man living or dead, that this great 
United States has ever honored by mak- 
ing him our Speaker twice as long as 
any Speaker before, even the great 
Speaker, Henry Clay. 

Mr. Speaker, I know you will be de- 
lighted for all of your friends and ad- 
mirers in the House and the Senate to 
read this speech, because these great 
men whom you lead day in and day out, 
year in and year out, represent every 
human being in this Nation, and so many 
people in practically every country in the 
world. Even our great Speaker, Sam 
RAYBURN, would be amazed at the people 
that read the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 
As I travel over this great land, men, 
women, boys, and girls tell me of the 
great things that they read in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I am going to have many copies made 
of this great speech and send it to our 
schools, our colleges, to our newspapers, 
and all over this country, and I believe 
every man, woman, and child that reads 
the Chelf speech carefully will agree that 
we should make a change in the House. 
We have had 13 different changes since 
we have had the Congress of the United 
States. The first was made by President 
George Washington and on down the 
line. 

I wish you could have also heard that 
great Congressman from Chicago, Con- 
gressman ROLAND V. LIsonaTr, who has 
represented Illinois, the great city of 
Chicago, and this Nation so well and so 
long. He and the entire delegation of 
Illinois, who are the fourth largest in 
the Nation, are for this change 1,000 per- 
cent. The gentleman from Illinois, Con- 
gressman THomas O’BrIEN, whom we all 
love so well, will help this great delega- 
tion lead the fight for the change. 

I wish you could have heard the great 
lawyer and statesman from Louisiana, 
EDWIN WILLIs, who asked some very 
pertinent questions which were all an- 
swered to his satisfaction and the satis- 
faction of everyone attending this great 
meeting and hearing by Congressman 
CHELF. 

Please note what the other nations, 
like England, France, Japan, and I could 
mention many more, allow the men that 
represent them, and it is about one-half 
of what we in the Congress have to rep- 
resent. Mr. Speaker, I understood from 
Congressman Lisonatr that if the census 
takers had found 700 more people, that 
they would not have lost a Congressman. 
Mr. Speaker, if so many of our people 
had not been out fishing in our great 
rivers and Mobile Bay, and the Gulf of 
Mexico, Alabama would not have lost a 
Congressman. 

I wish you could have heard the great 
speech that your friend and my friend, 
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Congressman OREN Harris of Arkansas, 
made. It is all in the hearings of the 
Judiciary Committee, and when they 
come out I hope I can get them to put it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, because I 
want everybody in the Congress and in 
the Nation to have all of the facts that 
came out of this gathering and hearing 
last week. 

Mr. Speaker, Alphonse Lucas has been 
my assistant and helper for 44 years. 
In all of that time-we have worked every 
Saturday and every Sunday, whether 
we were in the Capital or back home in 
our beloved Alabama. He told me this 
Sunday, after we had been working from 
early morning until about 3 in the after- 
noon, that he had decided to retire, as 
there was no way for him to answer all 
of the mail and keep up with all of the 
additional work that has been put on us. 
What would we do if we had to run at 
large? One of the Congressmen told me 
it would cost $300,000 for him to run at 
large in his State, and that he would 
have to run three times every time one 
of our great Senators had te run one 
time. 

How I had hoped we were going to try 
to change the time a Congressman 
should serve to 4 years instead of 2. 
Of course, I know you agree with me 
that when a team comes in with the 
President of the United States, they cer- 
tainly should stay with him from the 
time he comes in until the time he goes 
out. Of course, there are not many of 
us who can afford to run for the Con- 
gress if we have to run in our State at 
large. This redistricting covers 16 
States, about a third of the Nation, and 
affects many of the greatest men that 
have ever served under you as Speaker or 
under any other Speaker. But, they 
just can’t afford to run at large. Think 
how it would mix them up and think 
about the tremendous amount of extra 
help we would have to have. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand 160 Mem- 
bers of this great Congress have signed 
the discharge petition and I understand 
several more will sign it this week. I 
believe if we have to run at large that we 
will lose here in the Congress of the 
United States some of the best and 
greatest statesmen that have ever served 
in the Congress. Think of the wonder- 
ful training of the many men who have 
given practically all of their life to work 
for their district, their State, and the 
Nation who would not return. I know 
you know of this and much more, so we 
want to talk to you after you have read 
Congressman FRANK CHELF’s speech and 
try with all of our heart, mind, soul, and 
body, to get a go-ahead signal. If I 
remember correctly, that great states- 
man from Oklahoma, the man that you 
selected as Democratic whip, Congress- 
man Cart ALBERT, has been working on 
this and introduced a bill to enlarge the 
Congress over 10 long years ago, and 
I feel sure that our Democratic leader, 
that one and only Congressman JoHN 
McCormack would go along with us. 
Also, another great leader, M1IcHAEL Kir- 
wan. I have not talked to Congressman 
CLARENCE CANNON, chairman of the 
great Appropriations Committee, who 
like your good self, has been here and 
done such a good job for such a long 
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time. I feel sure Congressman CANNON 
will go along with us, and I believe prac- 
tically the entire Congress will too. It 
seems that if they only had the nod from 
our great and good Speaker, Speaker 
Sam Raysurn, of Texas, then they could 
go ahead. Mr. Speaker, give us the nod. 
Let us keep these great men here that 
have worked with you for practically a 
lifetime. Several chairmen of commit- 
tees have signed this petition, some not 
affected by it and some who are, but all 
I ask is that you and the rest of us read 
the great speech and statements and 
facts that were given to us by that great 
Kentuckian, Congressman FRANK CHELF. 


STATEMENT BY HON. PrRaNK CHELF, DEMOCRAT, 
or Kentucky, AucusT 24, 1961 


Mr. Chairman and members of Subcom- 
mittee No. 3, I appear before you this morn- 
ing on behalf of the entire Kentucky dele- 
gation: Hon. Brent SPENCE, Hon. JoHN C. 
Watts, Hon. Wim.muMm H. NatcHer, Hon. 
Prank A. STUBBLEFIELD, Hon. Frank W. 
Burke, Hon. Cart D. Perkins, Hon. EUGENE 
Sizer, and myself, in support of H.R. 3725 
to provide that the House of Representatives 
shall be composed of 469 Members. 

There is ample precedent and a historical 
basis for this legislation. Beginning in 1789, 
there were 65 Members of the House and as 
the population increased, the House of Rep- 
resentatives was likewise increased to serve 
their needs. On Aprii 14, 1792, the number 
of 65 Members was raised to 106. In 1802, 
the House was increased to 141, in 1811 to 
181, in 1822 to 213, in 1832 to 240, in 1850 
to 233, in 1862 to 241, in 1872 to 283, in 1882 
to 325, in 1891 to 356, in 1901 to 386, and 
then in 1911, 50 years ago, the number was 
upped to 435, where it has remained until 
the admission of Hawaii and Alaska, which 
brought it to its present 437. These figures 
taken from the Congressional Library pre- 
sent a revealing record of the growth of the 
country and the House of Representatives. 
From 91,972,000 in 1911, we have grown to 
182,000,000 in 1960—double our size. In- 
cidentally, the average congressional district 
has grown from 200,000 in 1910 to 412,000 
in 1960. 

The House has not only this precedent but 
we have a precedent of recent significance. 
The increase in the Rules Committee mem- 
bership from 12 to 15, is an addition of 20 
percent. I seek to increase the House by 34, 

. Which is only approximately 7.2 percent, not- 
‘ withstanding the fact that the population 
of the United States has more than doubled. 
.My bill would help 14 of the 16 losing States 
to maintain their representation. Only two 
States would not be helped—Iowa and West 
Virginia. According to the statisticians in 
the Census Bureau and the so-called equal 
proportions formula, it would take a House 
rome to 480 to restore Iowa’s loss and an 
to 528 Members to solve West Vir- 

ginia’s loss. 

I had hoped that my bill would aid all 16 
States losing Members but “the chart” of the 
Census Bureau prevents it. 

Notwithstanding the fact, gentlemen, that 
no legislation introduced will help little West 
Virginia, all but one of their delegation in 
the House have signed the so-called Chelf 
pétition. For this sympathetic understand- 
ing of our problem, we, who stem from the 
remaining 15 States involved, are deeply 
grateful and shall remain everlastingly 
thankful to these loyal friends and gentle 
neighbors. 

In addition to helping those 14 States that 
lose seats, my bill would enable those States 
that have greatly gained in population to 
acquire seats in addition to those already 
allocated to them by the 1960 census. For- 
tunately for them, my legislation would help 
to reduce their heavy workload per Member. 
The States that would be entitled to “bonus 
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seats,”” which are over and above those al- 
ready allocated, are Texas, two; Oregon, one; 
Ohio, one; New Mexico, one; New Jersey, 
one; Michigan, one; Louisiana, one; New 
York, one; Colorado, one; Connecticut, one; 
Florida, one; Illinois, one; Indiana, one; and 
California, three “bonus seats’ in addition 
to the regular eight Members already allo- 
cated to it. 

H.R. 3725 would not only give “bonus 
seats’”’ to those already gaining but it would 
also give additional representation to sev- 
eral States that ordinarily would not be 
affected, up or down, by the 1960 census. 
In addition to this, my legislation would 
materially assist 14 of the 16 States that 
lose seats. As an example, it would help 
28 States and harm none. 

As it has been stated, prior to 1911, it was 
the custom to automatically raise the num- 
ber of the House every 10 years. Inas- 
much as no increase has been voted since 
1911, we, therefore, have an additional 91 
million people in the United States that 
literally have no representation because if 
it took 435 Members to adequately repre- 
sent 91 million, I contend that the addi- 
tional 91 million in the United States are 
entitled to at least the 34 seats that I seek. 
Incidentally, the States of New Mexico, 
Arizona, Hawaii, and Alaska have been ad- 
mitted to the Union since 1911 and, there- 
fore, these four States have drawn from the 
established allotment of 435 congressional 
seats. 

Opponents of this and similar bills say 
that it will make the House unwieldy. They 
argue that we are selfish in our motives be- 
cause they contend that our legislation seeks 
to keep politicians in their jobs and that 
the cost to the taxpayers would be terrific. 
These objections are erroneous. For in- 
stance, I have been a Member of the House 
for 16%4 years and in all that time, I have 
never yet heard all 435 Members answer any 
one rolicall. Deaths, illnesses, important 
committee meetings, and vacancies prevent 
100 percent attendance. An accurate and 
systematic check of the yea and nay votes 
over the past 16 years shows an average at- 
tendance of less than 370 Members per roll- 
call. This means that an average of 65 
Members never vote, no matter how impor- 
tant any business may be. On this basis, 
if we increase the House to 469, an average 
attendance would be approximately 400. 
What is so “unwieldy” about this number? 

If the House is too large and too unwieldy 
as our opponents claim it to be, why is it 
that we 435 Members of the House are al- 
ways through with our work (difficult as it 
may be) at the end of any given session and 
often have to wait on the other body to 
finish their work? A few years ago, under 
the Eisenhower administration, we created 
40 new Federal judgeships. Several weeks 
ago, at this session, we created an additional 
73 judgeships—why? Obviously, this action 
was necessary in the interest of better gov- 
ernment because it afforded better service 
to the people of the Nation. Due to the 
very rapid growth of the country, our courts 
had become clogged with litigation and the 
only way to relieve the dockets was to create 
more judges. Why not take action to relieve 
the Representatives of the people so that 
they may be in a better position to more 
adequately serve their constituents? 

Insofar as the argument of selfishness is 
concerned, let me say that this legislation 
is, to the contrary, most unselfish because 
it really prevents a Member from growing too 
powerful and too important by the reduction 
of the size of a given State’s delegation. In 
other words, I am a more powerful Member 
of Congress if I am one of four than if I 
am one of a delegation of eight. 

The argument of terrific cost falls flat on 
its face for the very simple reason that 
the 34 newly created seats, including Mem- 
bers’ salaries, office staffs, allowances, and 
everything would cost the 182 million people 
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in the United States today an average of 
three-fourths of 1 cent per person, per year. 
This is less than the cost of the former 
penny post card. 

With our population explosion, if we 
keep adding tens of thousands of constitu- 
ents to an individual Member of Congress, 
the time will come when he will be so over- 
whelmed and frustrated by duties in the 
office that he will have little time in which 
to legislate and practically no time in which 
to visit and mingle with his people. Through 
no fault of his own, a Member would become 
unavailable and inaccessible, which is just 
the reverse of what the Founding Fathers 
envisioned when they drafted the Constitu- 
tion. As an example, it was never intended 
that the House of Representatives be sepa- 
rated from the people. I am told that the 
only occasion on which George Washington, 
President of the Constitutional Convention, 
entered into the discussion of the Convention 
was when he urged that the House be made 
accessible to more people rather than less. 
James Madison reported in his Journal of 
the Federal Convention that when it was 
proposed that the constitutional requirement 
of 1 Representative for every 40,000 persons 
be amended to 1 Congressman for every 30,000 
persons, George Washington spoke out on 
the proposed amendment, urged its adoption 
and asserted that it would give him much 
satisfaction to see the smaller ration of rep- 
resentation be adopted in order to further 
secure the rights and the interests of the 
people. As momentous and weighty as all 
the other provisions of the Constitution are, 
and were, when they were being considered 
in convention, only on this item did Wash- 
ington express his direct concern. We must 
acknowledge the significance of this fact. 

George Washington, in my opinion, has 
made the strongest possible argument for the 
enactment of H.R. 3725. It was the primary 
object, intent, and purpose of George Wash- 
ington and the drafters of the Constitution 
to keep the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives close to the people. It has been 
possible in the past for a Member to see his 
people and have his people see him. Let us 
not attempt to change this “modus operan- 
di” because if we do, good, sound, respon- 
sible, democratic government will become a 
legend rather than a living, active, moving 
force. In common parlance, a bricklayer 
can lay so many bricks in a day, a dentist can 
fill so many cavities, and a father can sup- 
port only so many children. Likewise, a 
Member of the House can serve just so many 
constituents and no more. 

Gentlemen, remember, the size of a Mem- 
ber’s constituency has grown from the 30,000 
recommended by Washington in 1789 to 
412,000 in 1960. Increasing the size of our 
staff is not the answer. The loyal and faith- 
ful members of our staff are truly, in every 
sense of the word, “Assistant Members of 
Congress”—bless them—but there are so 
many things that demand the personal at- 
tention of the House Member. When people 
come to one’s office, they want to see the 
Congressman—not an aid. When the com- 
mittees are in session, the presence of the 
Member is required—not his secretary. 

When the House meets, we have to answer 
the rollcall and vote and, with only 24 hours 
in each day, we find it increasingly more 
difficult to be at all places, at all times. 

The argument has been advanced that 
this legislation is not necessary because to- 
day we have faster means of travel, radio, TV, 
telephones, and telegraph, and that all of 
this makes it easier for a Member to serve 
his people. With the aid of these facilities, 
we have been able to increase the average 
constituency from the 30,000 in 1789 to 412,- 
000 in 1960. However, with all of these mod- 
ern facilities and the invention and use of 
others since 1911, we still cannot cope with 
the situation. Frankly, it is getting out of 
hand. There is no substitute for a face-to- 
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face meeting and a handshake with one’s 
constituents. 

As I previously stated, the Rules Commit- 
tee membership has been increased re- 
cently by 20 percent. The seats in the Sen- 
ate have grown from 92 to 100 in 50 years. 
This is an increase of 8 percent. Therefore, 
what is wrong with the House moving up 
only 7.2 percent on the basis of the requested 
34 seats? 

Gentlemen of the committee, I implore 
you to give the 91 million people who have 
come upon the scene in America since 1911 
at least 34 seats, which would make the total 
469. I repeat: If 435 Members were needed 
to adequately represent 91 million in 1911, 
don’t you think 182 million, or double that 
number, are entitled to some consideration 
and representation? 

Remember—these are electoral college 
seats that are being lost by these 16 sov- 
ereign States. 

I urge you to vote for H.R. 3725. 





Dedication of the Crawford County Me- 
morial U.S. Army Reserve Center at 
Meadville, Pa., August 26, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to attend the dedication 
of the Crawford County Memorial U.S. 
Army Reserve Center, Meadville, Pa., on 
Saturday, August 26, 1961, and to deliver 
the dedicatory address. 

The memorial center was dedicated 
in memory of the members of the U.S. 
Army from Crawford County who made 
the supreme sacrifice. During the pro- 
gram, Mrs. John J. Healy, a Gold Star 
Mother, whose son, Joseph Healy, was 
captured at Corregidor and died in a 
Japanese prisoner-of-war camp, un- 
veiled a memorial plaque honoring her 
heroic son and others from Crawford 
County for their patriotism and valor. 

As master of ceremonies, Mr. Frank 
Hilton, past commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States conducted the interesting pro- 
gram during which time I delivered the 
following address: 


PROGRAM 


Musical selections, the Thunderbirds, 
drum and bugle corps, Mr. Edward Rudler, 
director. 

Raising of national flag, honor guard, 
members of Battery A, 5th Howitzer Bat- 
talion, 43d Artillery, 502d District Head- 
quarters (labor supervision), 4th Mobile 
Sales Section. 

Invocation, Chaplain (Capt.) William E. 
Brown, pastor, St. Paul’s Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. 

Welcoming remarks and introduction of 
guests, Mr. Frank Hilton, master of cere- 
monies. 

Presentation of center, Col. Robert H. 
Douglas, commander, XXI U.S. Army Corps. 

Acceptance of center, Hon. George X. 
Simonetta, mayor, city of Meadville. 

Hon. Herbert E. Mook, president judge, 
Crawford County. 

Musical selection, the Thunderbirds, drum 
and bugle corps. 

Remarks, civilian guests, military guests. 
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Unveiling of memorial plaque, Mrs. John 
Joseph Healy, 425 North Main Street, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

Introduction of dedicatory speaker, Hon. 
CaRROLL D. KEARNS, Representative, 24th 
Congressional District. 

Dedicatory address, Hon. JaMEs E. VAN 
ZANDT, Representative, 20th Congressional 
District. 

Closing remarks, Mr. Frank Hilton, master 
of ceremonies. 

Benediction, Rev. Father J. J. Cannon, 
pastor, St. Brigid’s Roman Catholic Church. 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES E, VAN ZANDT, MEM- 
BER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, AT THE DEDICATION OF THE 
CrawFrorp County MeEemoriaL U.S. ARMY 
RESERVE CENTER AT MEADVILLE, Pa., SATUR- 
DAY, AUGUST 26, 1961 


It is an honor to be invited to deliver the 
address incident to the dedication of the 
Crawford County Memorial—vU.S. Army Re- 
serve Center—in memory of the members of 
the U.S. Army from Crawford County who 
made the supreme sacrifice. 

This occasion has added significance by the 
appearance on this program of Mrs. John 
Joseph Healy, a Gold Star Mother, whose 
son, Joseph Healy, was captured at Corregidor 
and died in a Japanese prisoner-of-war camp. 

He was the first serviceman from this area 
to be reported missing in action in World 
War II. 

Today we have witnessed Mrs. John Jo- 
seph Healy—with courageous heart and 
loving hands—unveil the memorial plaque 
honoring her heroic son for his patriotism 
and valor in making the supreme sacrifice 
in defense of our Nation. 

The dedication of this U.S. Army Reserve 
center provides me with the opportunity to 
reflect on why we build such training cen- 
ters; on why we spend our hard-earned 
money for military things like guns, mis- 
siles, ships, and Reserve centers. 

I would like to share my thinking with 
you on this vital matter—especially today 
when we face such a mortal test of our 
courage and strength over West Berlin. 

We arm as a nation because our inde- 
pendence and our freedom have been chal- 
lenged by the growth of international com- 
munism. 

Indeed the independence and liberty of 
the whole free world have been threatened 
by this revolutionary force. 

In this century it falls to the United 
States to act as the leader of freedom-lov- 
ing people everywhere in the great task of 
meeting the Communist challenge and ul- 
timately of establishing a world order 
among nations which is based on common 
consent and international law. 

Our job is to work toward the develop- 
ment of an international community which 
is committed to the resolution of conflict 
by nonviolent means. 

We have no illusions, however, on the 
difficulty we face in achieving this noble 
goal. 

We are far from it. 

Our experience since World War II has 
shown us that nations are all too willing 
to use force to gain their objectives. 

They are unwilling to negotiate their 
differences. 

Consequently freemen have had to arm 
to protect their liberties and the inde- 
pendence of their nations. 

Contrary to our own wishes we have been 
forced to devote vast amounts of our 
economic wealth and the lives of our loved 
ones to the buildup of our military strength. 

The President has asked us recently to 
make even greater sacrifices in this direction. 

More—not less—military power is needed 
to meet the Communist challenge to free- 
world security and independence. 
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The Communist military threat has never 
been greater to our political and moral ob- 
jectives. 

It is instructive to examine this threat 
and to see where free-world interests are in 
danger across the world. 

Militarily, we face three distinct dangers 
from the Communist bloc. 

We must face and must eventually over- 
come the threat of general war and the pos- 
sibility of nuclear attack. 

Second, we must effectively counter con- 
ventional military threats of a less than total 
nature. 

Third, we must learn effectively to deal 
with the work of saboteurs and subversive 
elements in many politically vulnerable na- 
tions across the world. 

We must therefore have various kinds of 
military capabilities to meet these wide 
spectrums of Communist military threats. 

Most important of all we must have a 
large ready general war force. 

We cannot afford simply to have this force 
potentially ready as we did before World 
War II. 

Soviet possession of large and growing 
stocks of atomic and hydrogen bombs makes 
it imperative for us to have our strategic 
striking forces ready to go on a moment’s 
notice. 

We no longer can count on a period of 
years or weeks in which to mobilize our eco- 
nomic and industrial power for military 
purposes. 

Soviet ICBM’s now are only 30 minutes 
flying time from our major cities and the 
principal capitals of the free world. 

Soviet bombers—while slower and more 
vulnerable than missiles—also offer a for- 
midable threat to our national safety. 

Premier Khrushchev has also announced 
the Soviet development of rocket-firing sub- 
marines. 

Although we have no publicly available 
evidence to disprove his boast, we must avoid 
discounting it as mere propaganda. 

Soviet experts agree that even if Russia 
does not now possess a missile-launching 
submarine similar to our Polaris, it has the 
scientific and technical know-how to pro- 
duce such a weapon system in the next few 
years. 

Soviet achievements in space permit us 
very little margin for complacency about its 
general war capability. 

The Soviet Union’s possession of strategic 
striking forces places an enormous political 
tool within its power. 

Its initial effect is to blunt the political 
significance of our long-range nuclear attack 
forces. 

We are no longer able to threaten Russia 
with nuclear destruction if it or its satellites 
should commit an act of open military 
aggression against some part of the free 
world without being threatened in turn with 
nuclear devastation at the hands of Soviet 
missiles and bombers. 

Thus Khrushchev or his military leaders 
have threatened to send rockets against 
England and France during the Suez crisis 
in 1956; against the United States if it 
should intervene militarily in Cuba; and 
against our military bases in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Although we are not afraid of such ulti- 
matums it is important to recognize, never- 
theless, that we must proceed more cau- 
tiously and prudently in using—or in threat- 
ening to use—our atomic might to support 
our foreign policy goals. 

For the present the Communist and West- 
ern blocs live in a state which many have 
correctly termed a “balance of terror.” 

Both sides now possess nuclear knockout 
punches which are mutually destructive. 

These are the military facts of life which 
we must understand and on which we must 
build a successful foreign policy. 
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Another significant consequence of Soviet 
nuclear strength is the effect it has tended 
to have on our allies and on uncommitted 
nations across the world. 

Khrushchev on more than one occasion 
has threatened—with nuclear blackmail— 
nations which chose to cooperate with the 
United States against Communist military 
encroachments. 

NATO countries have been warned that 
they will be subject to Communist nuclear 
attack in case of war. 

Nations outside the North Atlantic Com- 
munity have also been put on notice that 
they will be bombed if they permit U.S. mili- 
tary bases within their borders. 

The vulnerability of these nations to So- 
viet threats—both in and out of NATO— 
coupled with the emergence and growth of 
Soviet capacity to strike the United States 
and its bases with nuclear weapons—has 
tended to undermine Allied confidence in 
America’s willingness to employ massive re- 
taliation in resporse to Soviet attacks 
against them. 

Some have voiced the fear that we may 
not come to their aid in order to avoid atom- 
ic attack on our bases or on our shores. 

Certainly these fears are groundless. 

Nonetheless—the United States has taken 
@ number of steps to allay the legitimate 
fears of our allies and to keep the Soviet 
nuclear threat in check. 

The United States has placed paramount 
importance on continued maintenance of 
the existing balance of terror—while search- 
ing for military and technological break- 
throughs which will tip that balance deci- 
sively in our favor. 

The preservation—at the very least—of the 
existing nuclear weapons equation between 
the Communist and Western worlds 1s criti- 
cally important if we are to avoid being 
blackmailed or, even worse, of being de- 
stroyed before we have had a chance to fight 
back. 

Strengthening our general war capability 
reflects our determination to use nuclear 
weapons in behalf of free-world interests. 

It provides a convincing argument to the 
Soviet Union that it will risk tremendous 
damage if it attacks the United States or its 
allies, 

We are spending billions of dollars to 
strengthen our strategic fighting force. 

Both the Eisenhower and the Kennedy ad- 
ministrations have actively pursued this 


goal. 

Last March President Kennedy asked Con- 
gress to agree to a number of changes in our 
defense program in order to expand—and to 
make more invulnerable—our long-range 
nuclear forces. 

The Polaris program was to be accelerated 
from 29 submarines by 1967 to the same 
number of submarines 3 years earlier. 

Moreover additional funds were asked for 
practice firing missiles and for the develop- 
ment of longer range and presumably more 
effective Polaris missiles. 

Funds were also requested for the Air Force 
intercontinental missiles—the Titan and the 
Minuteman. 

In addition, changes were made to advance 
our detection systems against ICBM attack. 

More money was to be pumped into the 
Midas and Samos satellite programs. 

Both will be tied to our early warning sys- 
tem to signal possible bomber and ballistic 
missile assaults or even to record suspicious 
troop movements and concentrations which 
might be a prelude to an attack. 

The House of Representatives has not only 
agreed to these changes but has gone fur- 
ther and recommended funds for the con- 
tinued production of B-52’s which were 
scheduled for termination at the end of 
fiscal 1962. 

To underscore further our determination 
to help our allies and defend our’ rights, 
the President has also taken a number of 
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steps to increase our conventional forces to 
meet attacks of less than total proportions; 
to give, as he has recently said, a military 
capability which provides use with “a wider 
choice than humiliation or all-out nuclear 
action.” 

To achieve this objective the President has 
decided to increase draft calls for the Army 
and to expand operating personel for the 
Navy and Air Force. 

In addition the President has asked Con- 
gress for additional authority to call up 
Army and Air Force reservists to active duty. 

This new call to arms follows on the Pres- 
ident’s fiscal 1962 request for a strengthening 
of our nonnuclear fighting forces. 

This Army Reserve center which we are 
now dedicating is part and parcel of this 
conventional force buildup. 

Larger conventional military forces help 
lay to rest the fear that we will use nuclear 
weapons on the slightest military provoca- 
tion from the Communist bloc. 

More importantly such a force makes it 
possible to counter a wider variety of Com- 
munist military actions. 

We are able to meet force with equal 
force—while holding our atomic arsenal in 
reserve to backstop any military action we 
might be forced to take. 

With a greater variety of military capabili- 
ties—we are in a better position to support 
the full range of our political objectives and 
commitments. 

These run not only to the maintenance of 
our national independence but also to 
lesser—albeit important—goals of unhin- 
dered free world commercial activity and 
the protection of our citizens abroad. 

For less important political purposes or 
against smaller military assaults than nuclear 
bombing—less military power will more 
adequately stop the Communists. 

A policeman does not shoot every thief or 
hooligan he sees. 

He first uses words to restrain the law- 
breaker. 

If this course fails, He may take the man 
into custody. 

Pailure in this attempt may provoke him 
into using his billy stick and handcuffs. 

If the outlaw still resists and attempts a 
physical attack, the policeman may be 
forced to threaten or to use his gun against 
his assailant. 

Similarly the United States must always 
use words when they will be effective. 

Failure at the level of diplomacy may 
necessitate military action of a gradually 
expanding nature. 

At all times the military punishment we 
use must be proportionate to the crime com- 
mitted against our legitimate interests and 
security. 

Only in this way will we use military force 
wisely and justly in pursuit of our political 
and moral objectives. 

Let us see how this reasoning applies to 
Europe. 

Stronger conventional forces in the NATO 
army make it possible for supreme com- 
mander of NATO’s military establishment— 
General Norstad—to strengthen NATO’s de- 
fense shield. 

More troops as well as better trained and 
equipped troops will give General Norstad the 
military forces he needs to discharge three 
important functions: 

(1) To protect all NATO territory against 
a major aggression by holding a Communist 
attack until our retaliatory power can be 
called into operation—(2) to deter limited 
border incidents or military probing actions 
by making it clear to the enemy that—to 
quote General Norstad—‘“He would have to 
use substantial force to breach the [NATO] 
shield—an act he knows would bring down 
upon him the full weight of * * * our heavy 
strategic power”; and (3) to permit greater 
choice in the kind of military force we will 
use against a Communist aggression. 
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We need not submit Europe or ourselves 
to a nuclear holocaust if we are prepared to 
use other more controllable and politically 
more feasible forms of our miiltary power. 

While we do not for a slightest instance 
give up our nuclear power—we do afford 
ourselves more room for military and politi- 
cal maneuvering which is in our best inter- 
ests. 

But Europe is not the only place where 
conventional forces will improve our military 
and political position. 

Ready mobile troops will possibly have a 
more salutary effect in Asia and the Middle 
East. 

Through successful conventional military 
action we stopped the Reds in Korea and 
demonstrated the West’s will to fight. 

Now we face military challenges in South 
Vietnam where jungle warfare is not easily 
fought with atomic weapons and mass 
armies. 

We need different kinds of military power 
to win against Communist aggression in this 
area. 

Conventional forces—part of which are 
trained to fight in guerrilla warfare—are 
more appropriate military means to achieve 
our political ends. 

The landing of our Marines in Lebanon 
in 1958 is another pertinent example of the 
usefulness and pressing need for such forces. 

Our quick dispatch of our Marines pro- 
tected the Lebanese Government against 
subversion and possible military takeover by 
Communist forces. 

President Kennedy's call for more Army 
and Marine Corps troops is principally de- 
signed to deal with future military crises in 
South Vietnam and in places like Lebanon 
throughout the world. 





All-Federal Transmission System for the 
Colorado River Basin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include a letter dated August 29, 
1961, from Mr. I. W. Patterson, manager 
of the Empire Electric Association, Inc., 
of Cortez, Colo.: 


Hon. JoHN J. RHODES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed is a copy of the August 
15 issue of the Electrical West Industry 
Newsletter. We would like to call your 
attention especially to the article on the 
front page. 

It appears that the people of Canada are 
developing their own rivers, and not allow- 
ing the power companies to interfere. It is 
a deplorable situation when five profit-hun- 
gry utilities attempt to dictate to the U.S. 
Government on the development of a great 
river basin. The privately financed utilities 
would do better to develop their own lines 
and leave this river development to the peo- 
ple who were authorized to build it. 

We urgently request your vote for the all- 
Federal transmission system for the Colorado 
River Basin. 

Very truly yours, 
EMPIRE ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, INC., 
I. W. PATTERSON, Manager. 


Mr. Speaker, after reading the letter 
from Mr. Patterson, I also turned to the 


See Ss serra 
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enclosure and read the article referred 
to. The article reads as follows: 


Government seizure of British Columbia 
Electric and Peace River Power Develop- 
ment companies was approved without a 
dissenting vote by the British Columbia Leg- 
islative Assembly in special session August 3. 
Nationalization, made retroactive to August 
1, reportedly came as a surprise to utility 
management. 

Although rumors of expropriation had 
been voiced during political bickering be- 
tween Ottawa and the Provincial govern- 
ment over Columbia River development, ap- 
parently British Columbia Premier Bennett’s 
threat of a takeover was generally thought to 
be a bluff. 

Ironically, while Bennett was proclaiming 
BCE, a crown corporation, funeral service 
was being held in Vancouver for Dal Grauer, 
chief executive of the utility and its parent, 
British Columbia Power Corp. Dr. Grauer, 
who died July 28 of leukemia, masterminded 
BCE’s $650 million postwar expansion. 

The takeover was effected by enactment 
of bill 5 or the Power Development Act of 
1961. Although existing legislation would 
have allowed the seizure, Bennett consid- 
ered the extraordinary implications war- 
ranted a special act. 

The new bill empowered the Government 
to convert BCE into a crown corporation 
through (1) purchase of BCE common 
shares, held by the parent corporation, for 
$110,985,045; (2) issuance of $100 million in 
special Government bonds to replace BCE 
shares; (3) assumption of BCE debts esti- 
mated at about $399 million. 

The Government promised it would, if 
necessary, take over other assets of the par- 
ent corporation, including B.C. Engineering 
and Western Development & Power. B.C. 
Power Corp., may demand that BCE buy it 
out at $38 a share, which would require an 
additional $67,014,955. 
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Peace River Development Co., will receive 
the amount spent on engineering studies and 
surveys, estimated at between $5 and $7 
million. 

Under provisions of the act, all directors 
in the private company were dismissed. A 
new six-man board is headed by Dr. Gordon 
Shrum, former dean of graduate studies at 
UBC and the Premier’s hydro trouble- 
shooter since 1958. President Harry Purdy 
was asked to continue in office and has dis- 
associated himself with B.C. Power Corp. 

In San Francisco, August 9, for the open- 
ing of British Columbia House, Premier 
Bennett declared the Province friendly to 
private enterprise and said that the Federal 
tax on private utilities resulted in high-cost 
power. (For some months he had been 
pressing Ottawa for abolishment of the spe- 
cial Federal tax on privately owned power 
corporations or for a larger share for British 
Columbia. Last March British Columbia 
got $260.000 as its share of taxes, estimated 
at $1,700,000.) 

British Columbia cities have had no as- 
surance as yet of what, if any, “in lieu” 
taxes they can expect. Vancouver alone 
received some $1,800,000 annually from BCE. 

Bennett said that the Peace River project 
would be started immediately. A Columbia 
start is farther away because the treaty 
must be ratified by Ottawa and financing 
arrangements have still to be made. The 
Premier has indicated, however, that he ex- 
pects the Federal Government to allow ex- 
port of power to the United States and while 
in San Francisco he spoke of possible sale 
in California. 

Although the British Columbia Energy 
Board in its report made no firm recommen- 
dation that the Peace and Columbia be 
developed simultaneously, it said such a 
procedure was feasible, if export were al- 
lowed. The energy board said further that 
both are sound from an engineering view- 
point and cost would be almost identical if 
they were Government developed. Its esti- 
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mate: Columbia, 4.4 mills; Peace (private), 
6.59 mills; Peace (public), 437 mills. 

As presently planned BCE and British 
Columbia Power Commission will be kept 
separate, with the former developing the 
Peace and the latter the Columbia. Ben- 
nett said, however, that if Ottawa perma- 
nently blocked the Columbia development 
the two would be merged. 


Mr. Speaker, it will be seen imme- 
diately that Mr. Patterson is applauding 
not only river development by the Gov- 
ernment of British Columbia, but the 
expropriation of the property of the 
British Columbia Electric Co. and the 
Peace River Power Development Co. 
Apparently, expropriation is to be ac- 
complished at the will of the Legislature 
of British Columbia, and at a price to be 
determined by them alone. 

Mr, Patterson is applauding the very 
thing which many people have feared 
might be the end result of the pre- 
dominance of public power in the United 
States. The transmission lines which 
Mr. Patterson wants the Government to 
build would make possible the connec- 
tion of the Mississippi River Basin Fed- 
eral powerlines with Hoover-Parker- 
Davis and the Central Valley project of 
California. It would then require only a 
linkup with the Northwest Power Pool 
for a complete Federal grid to be estab- 
lished which would encompass the entire 
western part of the United States. Once 
this is accomplished, I can imagine the 
next step which could be advocated by 
Mr. Patterson and others who think 
like he does. In fact, I do not have to 
even imagine what would be suggested, 
because Mr. Patterson has just provided 
us with a blueprint. 





SENATE 
WEDNEsDAY, AuGusrT 30, 1961 


The Senate met at 9 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, author of liberty, we come 
with a fervent prayer that there may be 
found in those who are here called to 
serve the Republic, the spiritual values 
which alone can bring order out of chaos 
and peace out of strife. May the shield 
of our own national integrity be lifted 
in a time when the world’s hopes depend 
on character. 

When the ruling passion of this land 
of the free to share, to build, and to 
lift is misunderstood and maligned and 
made to appear evil by those who im- 
agine a vain thing, still keep our hearts 
free from malice, our good will extended 
to all men who cherish brotherhood, and 
our shining goal for a fairer world beck- 
oning ahead undimmed. 

In the dear Redeemer’s name we ask 
it. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, August 29, 1961, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 5831. An act to amend section 11 of 
the act of April 1, 1942 (56 Stat. 197, ch. 
207; D.C. Code, 1951 edition, sec. 11-776), 
being an act to “consolidate the police court 
of the District of Columbia and the munici- 
pal court of the District of Columbia, to 
create the municipal court for the District 
of Columbia, to create the municipal court 
of appeals for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes’’; in order to modify the 
retirement benefits of the judges of the 
municipal court for the District of Columbia, 
the municipal court of appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the juvenile court of 
the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 5968. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act, 
as amended; and 

H.R. 8922. An act to amend the Small 
Business Act to increase by $20 million the 
amount available for regular business loans 
thereunder. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


H.R. 29. An act to amend section 216(b) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed, to permit the appointment of U.S. na- 
tionals to the Merchant Marine Academy; 

H.R. 1794. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States situated in Hawaii to the State 
of Hawaii; 

H.R. 2898. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to sell reserved phos- 
phate interests of the United States in lands 
located in the State of Florida to the record 
owners of the surface thereof; 

H.R. 3526. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phosphate 
interests of the United States in lands lo- 
cated in the State of Florida to the record 
owners of the surface thereof; 

H.R. 5235. An act to authorize the Con- 
federated Tribes of the Warm Springs Res- 
ervation of Oregon to acquire land within 
the boundaries of their reservation; 

H.R. 5964. An act to authorize the use of 
funds arising from a judgment in favor of 
the Potawatomi Nation of Indians, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 6102. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phos- 
phate interests of the United States in lands 
located in Highlands County in the State 
of Florida to the record owners of the sur- 
face thereof; 

H.R.7108. An act to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act and title IV of the 
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National Housing Act, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

ELR. 8277, An act to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act to simplify and im- 
prove the election and appointment of di- 
rectors of the Federal home loan banks. 





HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR 
PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred, or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


H.R. 5831. An act to amend section 11 of 
the act of April 1, 1942 (56 Stat. 197, ch. 207; 
D.C. Code, 1951 edition, sec. 11-776), being 
an act to “consolidate the police court of the 
District of Columbia and the municipal court 
of the District of Columbia, to create the 
municipal court for the District of Columbia, 
to create the municipal court of appeals for 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses”; in order to modify the retirement 
benefits of the judges of the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia, the mu- 
nicipal court of appeals for the District of 
Columbia, and the juvenile court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 5968. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Unemployment Compensation 
Act, as amended; placed on the calendar. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Constitu- 
tional Rights Subcommittee and the 
Constitutional Amendments Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. These requests are 
made by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Ervin] and the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. KEFAvUVER], and have the 
approval of both sides of the aisle. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Lincoln Gordon, of Massachusetts, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Brazil; and 

Charles F. Darlington, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Republic of Gabon. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

John T. Curtin, of New York, to be US. 
attorney for the western district of New 
York; and 

Victor L. Wogan, Jr., of Louisiana, to be 
U.S. marshal for the eastern district of 
Louisana. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 

One hundred and fifty-one postmaster 
nominations. 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

Louis A. Mezzano, of Michigan, to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 38, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the executive calendar 
will be stated. 





U.S. CIRCUIT JUDGE 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of William F. Smith, of New Jersey, to 
be U.S. circuit judge for the third circuit. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 





U.S. DISTRICT JUDGES 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations of US. district judges. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Judge 
Parsons adds to not a long line but, at 
least, an illustrious line of Negro judges 
which began with the appointment of 
William H. Hastie by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to be judge of the US. 
District Court for the Virgin Islands in 
1937. Judge Hastie served in that post 
until 1939, when he resigned to become 
dean of the Howard University Law 
School. Subsequently he became Gov- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands and then 
was appointed to the Third Federal 
Circuit Court of Appeals, where he is at 
present serving. 

Judge Hastie was succeeded on the 
bench in the Virgin Islands by Herman 
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E. Moore, of Chicago. Judge Moore re- 
signed in 1957. It was my pleasure to 
know Judge Hastie and Judge Moore 
quite well. 

In 1958, President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed Walter A. Gordon as Judge 
Moore’s successor on the bench in the 
Virgin Islands, and Judge Gordon oc- 
cupies that judicial position at present. 

Also serving at present on Federal 
courts are Judge Ervin C. Mollison and 
Judge Scovel Richardson, both of whom 
were appointed to the U.S. Customs 
Court in New York. 

When James Benton Parsons takes 
the oath of office, he will be the first 
Negro to have become a US. district 
judge within the continental limits of 
the United States. His appointment 
differs a little from some of the other 
appointments, in that it is for a life term. 

Judge Parsons has had a distinguished 
career. He became a doctor of juris- 
prudence as a result of his work in the 
study of law at the University of Chi- 
cago. Singularly, he was the head of 
the Music Department of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Jefferson City, Mo., and then 
became supervisor of music in the city 
schools of Greensboro, N.C. He was also 
a bandmaster in the Navy for 3 years. 
Judge Parsons has been in the private 
practice of law. I am glad to say that 
when I nominated Robert Tieken to be 
U.S. district attorney in Chicago, he 
placed on his staff James Benton Par- 
sons, who served there in a distinguished 
way for a period of several years, and 
then was elevated to the superior bench 
in Chicago. 

I have talked with the judges in Chi- 
cago who know Judge Parsons quite well. 
Every one of them holds him in the high- 
est regard. They think he is one of the 
ablest judges who ever sat on any of 
the State courts of Illinois and believe 
that he will fully carry on that great 
tradition when he serves as a US. dis- 
trict judge. 

I wish Judge Parsons well. I know 
he will succeed in a gréat way which will 
refiect credit on the appointing power 
and upon all those who had anything to 
do with the advancement of his career 
and his ultimate assignment to the Fed- 
eral bench. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
President Kennedy has made an out- 
standing selection in his nomination of 
Floyd R. Gibson to be district judge for 
the western district of Missouri. 

Mr. Gibson has an unsurpassed record 
of public service and is one of the finest 
lawyers in the State of Missouri. He has 
practiced law in Missouri for 28 years and 
is a member of one of the oldest and most 
highly respected law firms in Kansas 
City. His legal experience encompasses 
nearly the entire spectrum of the law. 
His practice has included office and trial 
work. He also has had extensive ex- 
perience as legal representative for local 
governmental units. 

In 1940 he was elected to the Missouri 
House of Representatives, serving three 
terms. In 1946, he was elected to the 
Missouri Senate, where he continues to 
serve. He was twice elected majority 
floor leader of the senate and twice 
elected president pro tempore. 
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In 1960 he was awarded the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat award as the most valu- 
able member of the State legislature. 
He has been active in the American, Mis- 
souri, and local bar associations. 

His character and integrity are above 
question and his industry is well docu- 
mented by the great contributions he 
has made in so many areas. 

His judicial temperament was attested 
to by many letters which I received from 
Missouri lawyers of both political par- 
ties. 

Mr. President, Floyd Gibson and I 
have been warm friends for many years. 
When I served in the Missouri Senate I 
had the opportunity to work closely with 
him on many matters. I have the great- 
est confidence in Floyd Gibson and I 
know he will serve the Nation well. 

I commend the President for this out- 
standing appointment. 





U.S. ATTORNEYS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of U.S. attorneys. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 





U.S. MARSHALS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of U.S. marshals. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning 
business is in order. Is there morning 
business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there any morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Parlia- 
mentarian informs the Chair that, un- 
der the order agreed to on yesterday, 
Senators were to be given an opportu- 
nity, during the morning business pe- 
riod, to address the Senate, under the 
3-minute limitation, on the Mansfield- 
Dirksen motion to suspend the rule. If 
Senators desire recognition, the Chair is 
prepared to recognize them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
is perfectly all right; but let me call at- 
tention to the fact that, if morning busi- 
ness is concluded, any Senator who sub- 
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sequently obtains the floor can speak on 
morning business or any other business 
until 3 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Montana make that in the 
form of a request? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, Mr. President; 
I do not make such a request. I merely 
state what I believe is a fact. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, UNrITeD STaTeEs 
CopDE, RELATING TO RETIREMENT DATE OF 
DEFERRED OFFICERS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to clarify retirement date of deferred 
officers (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT OF PusBLic Law 86-155 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend section 9 of the act of 
August 11, 1959, Public Law 86-155 (73 Stat. 
337) (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES UNDER FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES ACT 
or 1949 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
Department on its activities under the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, for the calendar year 1960 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the 23d National 
Convention of the Greek-American Pro- 
gressive Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., favor- 
ing the enactment of a foreign-aid bill at 
this session of the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the 23d National 
Convention of the Greek-American Progres- 
sive Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., relating to 
the allocation of free time by radio-television 
networks to the Eastern Orthodox Churches; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Two resolutions adopted by the 23d Na- 
tional Convention of the Greek-American 
Progressive Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., fa- 
voring the enactment of legislation to recog- 
nize the Eastern Orthodoxy as a major faith, 
and appointment to high Government serv- 
ice of members of the Eastern Greek Ortho- 
dox faith by the President of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Two resolutions adopted by the 23d Na- 
tional Convention of the Greek-American 
Progressive Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., re- 
lating to committees to combat juvenile 
delinquency, and favoring the teaching of 
the Greek language in this country; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted at the supreme con- 
vention of the Greek-American Progres- 
sive Association, Pittsburgh, Pa., expressing 
thanks to the President and Mrs. Kennedy; 
ordered to lie on the table. 

A resolution adopted at the supreme con- 
vention of the Order Sons of Italy, in Wash- 

n, D.C., relating to Columbus Day; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 230. A bill to make certain provisions in 
connection with the construction of the 
Garrison diversion unit, Missouri River Basin 
project, by the Secretary of the Interior 
(Rept. No. 833). 

By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 2395. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 to provide reduced an- 
nuities to male employees who have at- 
tained age 62, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 837). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 1627. An act for the relief of the 
Princess Anne County School Board, Vir- 
ginia (Rept. No. 834); 

H.R. 5656. An act to provide for reasonable 
notice of applications to the U.S. courts of 
appeals for interlocutory relief against the 
orders of certain administrative agencies 
(Rept. No. 835); and 

H.R. 6691. An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, sections 871 and 3056, to provide 
penalties for threats against the successors 
to the Presidency, to authorize their pro- 
tection by the Secret Service, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 836). 

By Mr. SMATHERS, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

H.R. 8033. An act to amend section 17 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act so as to au- 
thorize the delegation of certain duties to 
employee boards (Rept. No. 839). 

By Mr. BEALL, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

H.R. 7482. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia 
approved June 19, 1934, as amended (Rept. 
No. 840). 

By Mr. HARTKE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 486. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of two additional judges for the ju- 
venile court of the District of Columbia 
(Rept. No. 841). 

By Mr. HARTKE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 4670. An act to amend the law relat- 
ing to indecent publications in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (Rept. No. 843). 

By Mr. HARTKE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S.778. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the District of Colum- 
bia government to establish an Office of 
Civil Defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 11, 1950 (Rept. No. 842). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

8.914. A bill to provide for more effective 
administration of public assistance in the 
District of Columbia; to make certain rela- 
tives responsible for support of needy per- 
sons, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
844). 





APPLICATION OF BULK COMMODITY 
EXEMPTION WHEN OTHER COM- 
MODITIES ARE TRANSPORTED IN 
SAME VESSEL—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 

from the Committee on Commerce, I 

report an original bill to permit the ap- 

plication of the bulk commodity exemp- 
tion when other commodities are con- 
currently transported in the same 


waar 
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vessel, and I submit a report (No. 838) 
thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, and the bill 
will be placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 2491) to permit the appli- 
cation of the bulk commodity exemption 
when other commodities are concurrent- 
ly transported in the same vessel, re- 
ported by Mr. Macnuson, from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, was read twice by 
its title, and placed on the calendar. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. GRUENING (for himself and 
Mr. BARTLETT) : 

S. 2484. A bill to provide for establishing 
and operating a foreign trade zone, a Hall 
-of States, and an international reception 
center at the Anchorage International Air- 
port, Anchorage, Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GrueNING when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER: 

S. 2485. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Zorich, Amabile Miotto Zorich, and Fiorella 
Zorich; and 

S. 2486. A bill for the relief of Kim Carey 
(Timothy Mark Alt); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL (by request) : 

is. 2487. A bill to amend the District of 
Co'umbia Credit Unions Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 2488. A bill to increase the number of 
apprentices authorized to be employees of 
the Government Printing Office, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

By Mr. GORE: 

S. 2489. A bill relating to the time of re- 
gaining tax-exempt status by pension, etc., 
trusts which have made loans constituting 
prohibited transactions; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2490. A bill for the relief of Paul P. 
Howley, Jr., airman first class, U.S. Air 
Force; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2491. A bill to permit the application 
of the bulk commodity exemption when 
other commodities are concurrently trans- 
ported in the same vessel; placed on the 
calendar. 

(See reference to above bill when reported 
by Mr. Macnuson, from the Committee on 
Commerce, which appears under the head- 
ing “Reports of committees.’’) 

By Mr. LAUSCHE: 

S. 2492. A bill to prohibit the export of 
any agricultural commodity subsidized by 
the Federal Government to any Communist 
nation; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. LauscHEeE when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Hawaii: 

S.J. Res. 129. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Air Force to admit 
a citizen of the Kingdom of Thailand to 
the US. Air Force Academy; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 
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CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


JOINT COMMITTEE TO INVESTI- 
GATE THE GENERAL WALKER IN- 
CIDENT 


Mr. TOWER submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 42), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there is 
hereby established a joint committee which 
shall conduct a full and complete investi- 
gation and study of the facts and circum- 
stances surrounding the removal of Major 
General Edwin A. Walker as Commanding 
General of the Twenty-fourth Infantry Di- 
vision, and his reassignment to other du- 
ties. The members of the joint committee 
shall report to their respective Houses as 
promptly as possible the results of their in- 
vestigation and study, together with such 
recommendations as the joint committee 
may deem advisable. 

Sec. 2. (a) The membership of the joint 
committee shall consist of five members of 
the Senate appointed by the President of 
the Senate, and five Members of the House 
of Representatives appointed by the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives. In such 
instance not more than three Members shall 
be of the same political party, Vacancies 
in the membership of the joint committee 
shall not affect the power of the remaining 
members to execute the functions of the 
joint committee, and shall be filled in the 
same manner as in the case of the original 
appointments. The joint committee shall 
select a chairman and a vice chairman from 
among its members, and shall determine the 
number of members necessary to constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business. 

(b) The joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to hold such hearings, to sit and act at 
such times and places, within or outside the 
United States, to require, by subpena or 
otherwise, the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, to procure such print- 
ing and binding, and to make such expendi- 
tures as it deems advisable. Subpenas may 
be issued under the signature of the chair- 
man of the joint committee or any member 
of the joint committee designated by him, 
and may be served by any person designated 
by such chairman or member. 

(c) The joint committee is empowered to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
experts, consultants, technicians, and cler- 
ical and stenographic assistants as it deems 
necessary and advisable, but the compensa- 
tion so fixed shall not exceed the compen- 
sation prescribed under the Classification 
Act of 1949 for comparable duties. The 
joint committee is authorized to utilize the 
services, information, facilities, and per- 
sonnel of the departments and establish- 
ments of the Government. 

(d) Expenses of the joint committee shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate, on vouchers signed by the chairman 
thereof and approved by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration of the Senate. 





A FOREIGN TRADE ZONE, A HALL OF 
STATES, AND AN INTERNATIONAL 
RECEPTION AND INFORMATION 
CENTER FOR ANCHORAGE, 
ALASKA, AIR CROSSWAYS OF THE 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and my colleague, the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. BartTLettT], I 
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introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide for establishing and 
operating a foreign trade zone, a Hall of 
States, and an international reception 
and information center at the Anchor- 
age International Airport, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

It was my privilege recently, in con- 
nection with a trip made to Scandinavia 
for the Senate Committee on Public 
Works, during an informal Senate recess, 
to spend on the way home a brief period 
at the airport at Shannon, Ireland, and 
I had an opportunity to inspect the free 
port operated so successfully there. I 
soon realized that Shannon has its coun- 
terpart in one location—and one location 
only—in the United States; namely, at 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

At the Anchorage International Air- 
port foreign visitors, in ever-increasing 
numbers, are obtaining a brief respite in 
their journeys across the pole while their 
planes are being refueled. The planes 
then take off for another foreign country, 
so that the Anchorage International Air- 
port is the only glimpse they have of the 
United States of America. In addition 
to our American airlines passing through 
Anchorage are such foreign carriers— 
Orient or Europe bound—as SAS, the 
Scandinavian Airway System, Air 
France, Japan Airlines, and KLM, the 
Netherlands line. Others may be 
expected. 

Latest figures show that foreign 
visitors to the Anchorage International 
Airport in between 2 foreign countries 
now number close to 150,000 annually. 

It seemed to me that at the Anchorage 
International Airport the United States 
is not taking full advantage of this great 
influx of visitors. We, too, could have 
our “Shannon,” where not only could 
duty free goods of other nations be sold. 
but where we could have an opportunity 
to sell goods manufactured and produced 
in the 50 States of the Union, giving 
these foreign visitors a glimpse of and 
an opportunity to buy or order some of 
the many and varied products produced 
under the American system of free 
enterprise. 

There could be exhibited and sold at 
such a free port textiles made from the 
fine cotton grown in our Southern 
States; salmon and king crab from 
Alaska, as well as Alaska’s native arts 
and crafts, the painting of Alaskan ar- 
tists; turquoise and silver jewelry from 
the southwestern part of the United 
States; monkey pod bowls, shell brace- 
lets and necklaces and macadamia 
nuts from Hawaii; from California and 
Florida, citrus fruits and jellies; from 
New York, Steuben glassware and Syra- 
cuse china; from Connecticut, Lionel 
trains, silver from the various silver 
manufacturers in that State; from Wis- 
consin, choice cheese products and lug- 
gage; leather goods from Delaware; 
maple sirup and maple sugar candy 
from Vermont; tobacco products and 
spirits from Kentucky; from Virginia, 
the finest in milk glassware; from West 
Virginia, the State’s famous Fostoria 
glassware; canned meat products from 
Iowa and Texas; glassware and toys 
from West Virginia; apparel from Mis- 
souri; the finest mechanical toys from 
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such States as Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and St. Louis, Mo.; dolls from Mas- 
sachusetts; and shrimp products and 
pecans from the Gulf States. 

I shall not continue to enumerate the 
infinite variety of superlative products 
grown or manufactured in the United 
States which might be sold at the for- 
eign trade zone at the International Air- 
port at Anchorage. Those I have 
enumerated are only a few of those 
which come readily to mind. Many 
States would be able to exhibit and sell 
at such a foreign trade zone many differ- 
ent types of products for which those 
States have become famous. Sales at 
the foreign trade zone might well be 
just the thing to initiate a lively foreign 
commerce in the products of many 
States. 

But the trade zone can be used for 
more than the sale of products from the 
various States. It would be used also 
as a showplace of and for the United 
States, showing the natural scenic 
wonders and splendors as well as the 
manmade achievements in the various 
States and serving as a vibrant invita- 
tion to these thousands and thousands 
of visitors to our country to come back 
and spend some time here. Against the 
backdrop of some of Alaska’s mighty 
mountains, foreign visitors at the An- 
chorage International Airport could be 
shown, by slides and pictures, the charm 
of New England, the manmade glories 
of our great cities, New York, Washing- 
ton, San Francisco, New Orleans, and 
Charleston, S.C., to name only a few, the 
natural wonders of Yellowstone, of 
Niagara, of the Grand Canyon, and of 
the scores and scores of scenic beauties, 
of hunting and fishing spots that should 
lure the foreign visitor to return from a 
longer stay in the United States. 

It is for this reason that I am propos- 
ing that there be established at the for- 
eign trade zone at the Anchorage Inter- 
national Airport a Hall of States where 
each State, individually, will be given an 
opportunity to exhibit those character- 
istics which make each State of the 
United States so unique. 

With respect to these many foreign 
visitors we are also missing a golden op- 
portunity to show them by word and 
picture democracy’s ideals and to win 
them over to the side of freedom. In 
the great world struggle for the minds 
of man in which we are now engaged it 
is certainly a wasted opportunity not to 
welcome to our shores these thousands 
of foreign visitors and seek, in the brief 
space of time available, to give them 
something of the flavor of the United 
States and of the democratic principles 
under which we live. 

The idea of establishing an interna- 
tional reception and information center 
at the International Airport at Anchor- 
age, Alaska, was first put forward some 
time ago by the mayor of Anchorage, the 
Honorable George Byer, who has since 
devoted much time and effort in press- 
ing forward to make his idea into a 
reality. 

In the bill I propose, therefore, I have 
made provision for the establishment 
and operation at the Anchorage Inter- 
national Airport by the U.S. Informa- 
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tion Agency of an international recep- 
tion and information center so that 
visitors to our shores may be properly 
greeted and their questions about the 
United States answered. 

I realize it is late in the session and 
there is little chance for action on this 
bill before adjournment. I do hope, 
through the introduction of this bill, to 
stimulate thinking and discussion on 
this proposal and to receive suggestions 
for the improvement and refinement of 
this idea. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks a copy of my bill, a copy of Reso- 
lution No. 1220 adopted by the Anchor- 
age Chamber of Commerce, a letter 
dated August 9, 1961, from myself to the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Honorable 
Luther Hodges, and his reply to me 
dated August 17, 1961, and a resolution 
reported favorably by the Resolutions 
Committee of the American Municipal 
Association, now holding its 38th con- 
gress in Seattle, Wash. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill, resolu- 
tions, and letters will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2484) to provide for estab- 
lishing and operating a foreign trade 
zone, a Hall of States, and an interna- 
tional reception center at the Anchorage 
International Airport, Anchorage, 
Alaska, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Grueninc (for himself and 
Mr. BARTLETT), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby authorized to be established, op- 
erated, and maintained at the Anchorage 
International Airport, Anchorage, Alaska: 

(a) a foreign-trade zone in accordance 
with the Act entitled “An Act to provide 
for the establishment, operation, and main- 
tenance of foreign-trade zones in ports of 
entry of the United States, to expedite and 
encourage foreign commerce, and for other 
purposes”, approved June 18, 1934, as 
amended; and, 

(b) a Hall of States where each State shall 
be provided with suitable space in which to 
have an exhibit in which it may display 
therein information concerning its traditions 
and may sell the commodities and mer- 
chandise it produces and manufactures. 

Sec. 2. The United States Information 
Agency (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Agency”), acting in cooperation with State 
and local officials of the State of Alaska, and 
agencies of the Federal Government con- 
cerned with the foreign policy and inter- 
national objectives of the United States, is 
authorized to establish an international re- 
ception and information center at said An- 
chorage International Airport, to provide for 
its staffing and operation, and to take such 
other action in connection therewith, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act and 
other provisions of law, as may be necessary 
to create for foreign visitors a climate for 
better understanding the United States and 
its ideals and at the same time provide a 
facility for the operation of a foreign trade 
zone and a Hall of States. 

Sec. 3. (a) In carrying out the provisions 
of this Act the Agency is authorized to pre- 
pare plans and specifications for the con- 
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struction, at or adjacent to the Anchorage 
International Airport, of a suitable building 
with requisite equipment, approaches, archi- 
tectural landscape treatment of the grounds, 
and connections with public utilities. The 
preparation of such drawings and specifica- 
tions and all work incidental thereto shall 
be under the supervision of the Administra- 
tor of the General Services Administration 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Public Buildings Act of May 25, 1926, as 
amended. 

(b) The Agency shall operate an interna- 
tional reception and information center in 
such building when completed. 

Sec. 4. The Agency is authorized to accept 
from the State of Alaska a lease or convey- 
ance of such land as may be necessary for 
establishing the international reception and 
information center and additional facilities 
herein provided for and, as total ccmpensa- 
tion to the State of Alaska for such lease 
or conveyance, shall provide to the State of 
Alaska or to the city of Anchorage sufficient 
space in said center so that the said State 
or city may: 

(a) Provide for the establishment, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the foreign-trade 
zone authorized by section 1 of this Act; 

(b) Arrange for a Hall of the States au- 
thorized by section 1 of this Act; 

(c) Establish and operate, directly or 
through lease arrangements, lounges and 
concessions for the comfort of foreign 
visitors. 

Sec. 5. Foreign or domestic commodities 
or merchandise sold in the Hall of States or 
the foreign-trade zone, hereby authorized, 
shall be sold subject to the provisions of the 
Act of June 18, 1934, as amended, herein- 
above referred to, 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


The resolutions and letters presented 
by Mr. GRUENING are as follows: 
RESOLUTION 1220 


Resolution requesting the Governor of Alaska 
to arrange for a reception center at the 
Anchorage International Airport for inter- 
national travelers 
Whereas the International Airport at An- 

chorage, Alaska, is a unique air world transit 

stop between two foreign continents on the 
polar route—Europe—the Far East; and 

Whereas the airport will host some 12,000 
international travelers during the month 
of July 1961, and service as many as 60 
international flights a week; and 

Whereas Anchorage International Airport 
is among the top five American cities for 
international travel and is host to world 
leaders, ambassadors, diplomats, and travel- 
ers the world around: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Honorable Governor of 
the State of Alaska, William A. Egan, make 
the necessary requests to the Federal Govern- 
ment to construct, at the State-owned air- 
port in Anchorage, an international recep- 
tion center, to include the picture story of 
America, its ideals, its philosophies, its heri- 
tage, and its people-to-people endeavors. 
Let it further be known that for Anchorage 
and Alaska it is a distinct honor and privilege 
to portray to thousands of foreign travelers 
the story of America, its 50 States, during 
their brief rest; and to many, it is their only 
opportunity and occasion to set foot on 
American soil. 

Publication of this resolution shall be 
made by posting a copy hereof on the city 
hall bulletin board for a period of 10 days 
following its passage and approval. 

Attest: 

GrorcE H. Brrr, 
Mayor. 
B. W. Boexe, 
City Clerk. 
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AvucustT 9, 1961. 
Hon. LuTHER H. HopcEs, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Anchorage, Alaska, 
has been steadily developing a large flow of 
international passengers who stop over 
briefly at the airport while their planes are 
being refueled and then continue on to an- 
other country. They fly between the Orient 
and over the Pole to Europe. Serving this 
traffic now are: Air France, SAS, and Japan 
Air Lines. Latest figures given me indicate 
that upward of 12,000 such passengers arrive 
in Anchorage monthly. 

It is therefore highly regrettable that, at 
a time when the United States is seeking 
actively to cultivate international good will, 
these thousands of visitors should be per- 
mitted to leave our shores with only the im- 
pression of the United States which they 
can glean from their brief stay at the air- 
port. Unless they should return to the 
United States at some later time, for many 
this will remain their only impression of our 
country. 

Moreover, their being permitted to stop 
off would be a great help to the tourist travel 
which this administration is trying to pro- 
mote. Why not give that effort this easily 
achievable assistance? 

Would it not be possible to amend the 
charters of the carriers carrying these inter- 
national passengers so as to permit brief 
stopovers in Anchorage, conditioned on these 
passengers continuing on the same carriers 
which brought them to Anchorage? 

I have written Alan S. Boyd, Chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, but in view 
of the great emphasis which this adminis- 
tration has put on tourist business, I hope 
you will lend your active support to this. 
Obviously, 12,000 passengers monthly would 
leave quite a bit of money in the United 
States, if they were allowed to stay for a 
day or two, or a week. 

I would appreciate your giving this special 
attention and establishing contact with the 
CAB to see whether this cannot be done 
without delay. 

Cordially yours, 
ERNEST GRUENING. 
THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., August 17, 1961. 
The Honorable Ernest GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: I am very sympa- 
thetic with the contents of your letter of 
August 9 regarding the encouragement of 
visitor stopovers in Anchorage. Certainly 
other travel-minded countries are doing this, 
and Shannon is a good example. 

I assure you of my active interest in this 
matter. Not only that, but the mayor of 
Anchorage on a recent visit to Washington 
asked us about assistance in a U.S. travel 
display at the Anchorage airport. 

Iam asking the Director of the U.S. Travel 
Service, Mr. Voit Gilmore, to go into these 
matters on my behalf. We are most con- 
scious of the tourist-generating possibilities 
of Alaska and share your wish to develop 
them fully. 

Sincerely yours, 
LuTHER H. HopcEs. 
SEATTLE, WasH., August 29, 1961. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Whereas the International Airport at 
Anchorage, Alaska, is a unique geographical 
air-world stop between foreign countries on 
the polar route; Europe-Far East; and 

Whereas the airport was host to an esti- 
mated 15,000 international travelers during 
the month of July 1961, and service as many 
as 60 international flights a week; and 

Whereas Anchorage International Airport 
is among the top five American cities for 
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international travel, and is host to world 
leaders, ambassadors, diplomats, business- 
men, students, and travelers and the world 
around: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the American Municipal 
Association further requests that the admin- 
istration, through the U.S. Congress, act in 
this session of Congress, to appropriate the 
necessary funds for an international recep- 
tion center so that the majority of the thou- 
sands of foreign travelers who have no occa- 
sion or opportunity to set foot on American 
soil other than at Anchorage, can make a 
direct contact with the culture of our Na- 
tion and see “America through Anchorage.” 





PROHIBITION OF EXPORTATION OF 
ANY AGRICULTURAL COMMODITY 
TO COMMUNIST NATIONS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to prohibit the export of any agricul- 
tural commodity subsidized by the Fed- 
eral Government to any Communist na- 
tion. 

Mr. President, on Thursday, June 22, 
1961, the Department of Commerce is- 
sued a bulletin declaring there would be 
a change of policy, in that export li- 
censes would be issued to American ex- 
porting firms, authorizing them to sell 
subsidized surplus foods to Communist 
Russia and to the satellite countries. 

While I have been informed that no 
such licenses have been issued by the 
Department, nevertheless, the potential 
remains and it is wrong. To me it 
seems wrong to sell subsidized foods to 
Communist nations at the expense of 
the American people. It is unsound and 
wrong to use the money of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers in connection with the 
sale of surplus foods to Communist coun- 
tries, at prices below the cost of purchas- 
ing the food and putting it in Govern- 
ment bins. 

Meanwhile, Mr. President, the Con- 
gress passed the Agricultural Act of 
1961, and it was signed into law on Au- 
gust 8. In the declaration of policy 
of that act, Congress clearly expressed 
its opposition to the sale of surplus sub- 
sidized foods to such countries. Subsec- 
tion (c) of section 2, reads as follows: 

Expand foreigr trade in agricultural com- 
modities with friendly nations, as defined 
in section 107 of Public Law 480, 83d Con- 
gress, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1707), and in 
no manner either subsidize the export, sell, 
or make available any subsidized agricul- 
tural commodity to any nations other than 
such friendly nations and thus make full 
use of our agricultural abundance. 


The definition of “friendly nation” as 
set forth in title 7 United States Code, 
section 1707, is as follows: 

§ 1707. Definition of “friendly nation.” 

As used in this chapter and sections 1427 
and 1431 of this title, “friendly nation” 
means any country other than (1) the 
USSR., or (2) any nation or area domi- 
nated or controlled by the foreign govern- 
ment or foreign organization controlling the 
world Communist movement. (July 10, 
1954, ch. 469, title 1, section 107, 68 Stat. 
457). 


Mr. President, while the above lan- 
guage as contained in the Agricultural 
Act of 1961 clearly expresses the wishes 
of Congress that no exports will be made 
to the Soviet or Communist countries, 
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the language does not have the full force 
and effect of law. The bill that I have 
just introduced would clearly dispel any 
doubt in the minds of officials of the De- 
partment of Commerce or other agen- 
cies as to the true intent of the Congress 
and that it actually meant to prohibit 
the export of any agricultural commod- 
ity subsidized by the Federal Govern- 
ment to any Communist nation. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if 
the Congress declared that intent, in its 
declaration of policy in the Agricultural 
Act of 1961, it should now follow through 
and dispel any misunderstanding and 
plug any and all loopholes and give this 
declaration of policy the full force and 
effect of law. 

Mr. President, my bill does not change 
existing provisions or apply with respect 
to the authority of the President to fur- 
nish emergency assistance to friendly 
but needy populations, without regard 
to the friendliness of their government, 
under section 201 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended—title 7, United 
States Code, section 1721. 

Mr. President, I urge early and favor- 
able action by the Congress on this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2492) to prohibit the ex- 
port of any agricultural commodity sub- 
sidized by the Federal Government to 
any Communist nation, introduced by 
Mr. LAUSCHE, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 





EXTENSION OF TIME FOR MAKING 
GRANTS UNDER FEDERAL AIR- 
PORT ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 1703) to amend the Fed- 
eral Airport Act so as to extend the time 
for making grants under the provisions 
of such act, and for other purposes; 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 





APPLICATION OF CERTAIN TERMS 
TO CLAYS AND SHALE FOR TAX- 
ABLE YEARS BEGINNING BEFORE 
DECEMBER 14, 1959—AMENDMENT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by me to the bill (H.R. 7057) relating to 
the application of the terms “gross in- 
come from mining” and “ordinary treat- 
ment processes normally applied by 
mine owners or operators in order to 
obtain the commercially marketable 
mineral product or products” to certain 
clays and shale for taxable years be- 
ginning before December 14, 1959. 

Currently the bill itself is pending be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee. As 
I understand it this is expected to be 
considered in the very near future. I 
am respectfully urging that the com- 
mittee favorably consider this amend- 
ment during its deliberations on the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 
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CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO GEORGIA-CAROLINA COUNCIL, 
INC., BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, when 
S. 1563, which appears on the calendar 
as Order No. 1734, was introduced, 
through inadvertence the name of my 
distinguished colleague [Mr. TALMADGE] 
was omitted as one of the cosponsors of 
the bill. The bill relates only to a local 
situation within the State of Georgia, 
and I ask unanimous consent that both 
the bill and the calendar may be cor- 
rected so as to show the name of my col- 
league [Mr. TALMADGE] as one of the 
cosponsors of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





NOTICE OF HEARING ON DELAWARE 
RIVER BASIN COMPACT 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, for the 
information of Senators, I would like to 
announce that the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee will hold a 
hearing next Tuesday, September 5, at 
2 p.m., in the committee hearing room, 
on House Joint Resolution 225, to grant 
the consent of Congress to the Delaware 
River Basin compact and to enter into 
such compact on behalf of the United 
States, and for related purposes. 

Any Senator whose State is affected by 
this joint resolution or who is otherwise 
interested will be welcome to present a 
statement at the hearing. 





NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF RAYMOND E. PLUMMER 
TO BE U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE, DIS- 
TRICT OF ALASKA, AND ALBERT 
LEE STEPHENS, JR., TO BE US. 
DISTRICT JUDGE, SOUTHERN DIS- 
TRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I desire to give notice that public 
hearings have been’ scheduled for 
Wednesday, September 6, 1961, at 10:30 
a.m,, in room 2300, New Senate Office 
Building, on the following nominations: 

Raymond E. Plummer, of Alaska, to be 
US. district judge, district of Alaska, a 
new position. 

Albert Lee Stephens, Jr., of California, 
to be U.S. district judge, southern dis- 
trict of California, vice Benjamin Har- 
rison, deceased. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JoHNs- 
ton], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 





NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE JU- 
DICIARY 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 

following nomination has been referred 
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to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

H. Moody Brickett, of Montana, to be 
U.S. attorney, district of Montana, term 
of 4 years, vice Krest Cyr. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Wednesday, September 6, 1961, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the 
above nomination, with a further state- 
ment whether it is their intention to 
appear at any hearing which may be 
scheduled. 





THE AREA REDEVELOPMENT AD- 
MINISTRATION’S LABELING OF 
“DEPRESSED AREAS” 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce, represent- 
ing 41 east Texas counties which have 
been labeled “depressed areas” by the 
Area Redevelopment Administration, 
has gone on record in opposition to that 
odious designation. 

The crux of my argument, when I dis- 
cussed this matter in the Senate on 
July 31, was that the pronouncement of 
“depressed areas” was made without the 
knowledge or consent of local govern- 
ments and civic leaders. 

The resolution passed by the East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce backs up 
my position in that it specifically re- 
quests that the depressed area stigma 
be removed. I sincerely hope that the 
Area Redevelopment Administration will 
heed their plea and act favorably and 
promptly on it, for it is a very serious 
and damaging thing. 

For example, on August 16, a Tyler, 
Tex., merchant wrote to me and with 
enclosures documented the misfortune 
that has befallen him as a result of the 
“depressed areas” label. He wrote: 

I am writing you regarding the distressed 
area stigma that has been placed upon Tyler 
and east Texas. Although this erroneous 
information was offensive to me, I never 
dreamed that it would have an adverse 
effect upon me personally—but it has. 

I am enclosing a Thermo-Fax copy of a 
letter that I received from a credit source. 

As a matter of explanation, I would like 
to say I have done business with these peo- 
ple for many years. I have paid them a lot 
of money. I do not owe them over $100 at 
present, and I have never beaten them or 
anyone else out of a dime. 


And then, Mr. President, this Texas 
merchant encloses a letter from a sup- 
plier which reads in part: 

Washington reports Smith County as a 
distress area. I am sure you can under- 
stand why we have not placed our approval 
on all your orders. 


Mr. President, it is a sad state of af- 
fairs when a businessman has his credit 
undermined by an unsolicited, unwant- 
ed, and ill-advised bureaucratic pro- 
nouncement from Washington. 

The small businessman has enough 
problems without having his own Fed- 
eral Government, which he supports 
with a backbreaking tax load, interfer- 
ing in this way and thus damaging him. 
The American businessman is equipped 
to fight honest competition and the va- 
garies of the market place, but he is not 
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equipped to shadow box with press re- 
leases from Washington. 

Apparently in reaction to criticism 
which resulted from its July 20 press re- 
lease, the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration now seeks to absolve itself from 
responsibility in the matter. 

First, an unnamed spokesman repre- 
senting the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration told the press that they hadn’t 
really said anybody was “depressed” but 
merely that they were “redevelopment 
areas.” 

And now the Administrator of Area 
Redevelopment Administration, in a let- 
ter printed in the Washington Post on 
August 26, repeats this argument and, 
going one step further, blames the press 
for using the noxious terms “distressed” 
or “depressed” areas. 

Mr. President, such a debate is petty 
and meaningless. The fact is, the areas 
listed and published by the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration are known as 
depressed areas. Nothing said here or 
downtown will change that. And it is 
also a fact that these areas were so 
named without the advice and consent, 
if you please, of local governments and 
civic leaders. It is a fact that many of 
these areas, by their own standards and 
in their own judgment, are not depressed 
or distressed. It is a fact that the des- 
ignation “depressed area” is harmful to 
@ community because it damages the 
business climate. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the Fed- 
eral Government has no business in the 
first place, going into the area redevelop- 
ment business. I think this program is 
going to prove to be discriminatory and 
detrimental to industrial development. 
But since the law is on the books and 
there is little chance that it will be re- 
pealed immediately, the least its admin- 
istrators can do is to refrain from un- 
dermining local business by injudicious 
pronouncements. 

I ask unanimous consent to place a 
resolution of the East Texas Chamber 
of Commerce in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

In view of the fact that the Secretary of 
Commerce arbitrarily designated 41 counties 
in the region served by the East Texas Cham- 
ber of Commerce as distressed areas, and in 
view of the fact that such designation was 
neither sought nor desired by such coun- 
ties; and 

Keeping in mind that the State of Texas 
leads the Nation in the number of new 
industrial plants and plant expansions and 
in the creation of new job opportunities not 
only during the calendar year 1960, but for 
the first 6 months of the current year; and 

In view of the fact that out of a total of 
378 new industrial plants established in the 
State of Texas during 1960, 235 of them 
were located in east Texas, even though the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce region 
comprises only 20 percent of the geographical 
area of the State; as against 143 new indus- 
trial plants located in the other 80 percent 
of the State; and 

Taking note of the fact that out of a total 
of 487 industrial plant expansions, during 
the same period, 299 were located in east 
Texas as against 188 for the rest of the 
State: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the 215 business and civic 
leaders assembled at the East Texas Chamber 
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of Commerce Industrial Conference at 
Tyler, Tez., on this 23d day of August 1961, 
That opposition be voiced to the odious 
designation of many of our counties as de- 
pressed areas eligible for Federal assistance, 
an assistance which they did not seek; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Members of Congress 
from Texas, the senior and junior Senators 
from Texas, and the Secretary of Commerce 
of the United States be so informed; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That demands be made upon the 
Secretary of Commerce to remove this stigma 
from this region which has, for so long a 
time, led the way in industrial development 
and expansion in this section of the United 
States, because of the many attractions, both 
in natural resources and availability of mar- 
kets which it affords the industrialist seek- 
ing a location for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of his products. 





RESIDUAL OIL QUOTAS DISCRIMI- 
NATE AGAINST THE U.S. SHIPPERS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
widely agreed that import restrictions 
on residual fuel oil have resulted in dis- 
crimination against American vessels. 
I have just learned that drawing from 
the same dockside spigot, American 
ships pay as much as 63 cents per bar- 
rel more for their fuel than do foreign 
vessels, whose bonded oil is not subject 
to import restrictions. This makes it 
just that much harder for American 
shipping to compete in world markets. 
American shipping is already heavily 
subsidized by the Federal Government. 
The fuel oil differential simply adds to 
the huge burden which American mer- 
chant marine support programs place 
on the American taxpayer. 

On the basis of these facts, it is ap- 
parent the hardships caused by the 
quota program are even more far 
reaching than we have feared. How- 
ever, I doubt it will be much consolation 
to citizens along the eastern seaboard 
to learn they are not the only ones suf- 
fering because of the multimillion-dol- 
lar hardship which this program has 
placed upon them. 

New York and eastern seaboard con- 
sumers already pay a premium for re- 
sidual fuel oil because of the 2-year 
quota program. The supply of domes- 
tic residual fuel oil is limited, which 
means that a limitation on oversea oil 
shipments results in American consumer 
prices being way out of line. 

Mr. President, I was interested to 
read a recent editorial in the Oil & Gas 
Journal which was sent to me by a New 
York City resident and consumer, who 
objects to these quotas. The editorial 
makes an interesting argument and 
suggests a possible solution for what is 
referred to as the “political rhubarb” 
that has arisen over the imposition of 
quotas on residual fuel oil. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Oil & Gas Journal, Feb. 27, 1961] 
Resmp CONTROLS: Is THE GAME WORTH THE 
CANDLE? 

Perhaps it would be smart politics for the 
domestic oil industry to interpose no opposi- 
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tion to current proposals to remove quota 
controls from imports of residual fuel oil. 

At first blush this suggestion may be 

to those who look on any oil im- 
ports as injurious, or who fear that a weak- 
ening of controls on resid would be used by 
the international companies or others as an 
entering wedge to gut the rest of the im- 
ports-control plan. 

But study would demonstrate that the 
overall economic loss to the domestic pro- 
ducing and refining industry would be quite 
small, while the political gains could be very 
substantial. 

Resid import controls are the subject of a 
lot of political rhubarb—have been since 
they were imposed ard will be as long as they 
continue. Domestic oil is an innocent by- 
stander caught in the crossfire between coal 
producers and New England consumers. 

Consumers’ spokesmen don’t distinguish 
between industrial fuel oil and other petro- 
leum products. Their squawks against resid 
controls tend to become attacks on the whole 
control system. 

So if the domestic industry would favor 
ending Government interference in the resid 
business it would have much firmer ground 
to support the much more important—and 
much more defensible—limitations on im- 
ports of crude and of other refined products. 

Foreign resid has impact only on the North 
Atlantic seaboard. Its low price has some, 
but not a huge, effect on the total product 
realization of the relatively few gulf and 
east coast refineries competing with foreign 
resid. And this reflects back on the market 
for only an extremly small volume of low- 
gravity gulf coast crude. 

Resid sells for less than the price of US. 
crude oil used to make it, and a price at- 
tractive to U.S. refiners would price resid 
out of the market. Therefore most refiners 
consider resid an unwanted byproduct and 
make as little as their equipment per- 
mits, regardless of the import volume. 

Two years of resid controls have not had 
appreciable effects on demand, prices, im- 
port volume, or domestic output of resid. 
The only tangible results are an unsolvable 
administrative headache and an eternal 
squabble among importers, dealers, consum- 
ers, and coal men. 

There should be safeguards if controls 
are lifted. Resid should be imported only 
for boiler fuel and not for reprocessing as 
crude. Resid imports should be excluded 
from the demand base in calculating crude 
imports, and deducted, at least in part, from 
crude-import quotas. 

In short, resid imports are a very special 
situation, with little bearing on the rest of 
the oil business. If the domestic industry 
would keep aloof from that hassle it might 
gain support for the rest—the really vital 
parts—of the import-controls system. 





MORE SUPPORT FOR A WHITE 
HOUSE CONSUMER COUNSEL 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on 
July 27, I introduced a bill to establish 
a Consumer Counsel in the White House. 
I believe this bill is extremely important. 
Since its introduction, a number of 
groups and individuals have been in 
touch with me indicating their support. 
I am happy to call attention today to 
an excellent editorial on the need for 
Consumer Counsel legislation which ap- 
peared in the Amsterdam Recorder on 
August 15, 1961. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the editorial] 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Amsterdam Recorder, Aug. 15, 
1961] 


CaSE FOR THE CONSUMER 


With Washington overrun with lobbyists, 
promoting practically everything else, it has 
always seemed paradoxical that the most 
important group of all has no dependable 
lobby safeguarding its interests. This force 
is the American consumer—multiplied mil- 
lions of times—which keeps our Nation 
solvent. 

When problems of management and labor 
and inflation are taken up, the consumer is 
denied the compelling voice to which he has 
every right. Theoretically, we suppose, Con- 
gress is designed to serve as a lobby for the 
consumer—but in many cases it does not 
work out that way. 

In an attempt to correct a longstanding 
need, Senator KENNETH B. KEATING has in- 
troduced a bill to establish an Office of 
Consumer Counsel. Representatives of the 
counsel would appear at any proceeding, 
hearing, or investigation of any agency of 
the executive branch, in the interest of the 
consuming public. It would work with the 
Department of State in studying and de- 
veloping relationships with consumer organ- 
izations of other nations. 

We feel what Senator Keatinec has in mind 
would fill a need which has been pathetically 
obvious many times in the recent past. 
Certainly, the consumer, usually caught in 
the squeezes created by special interests in 
Washington, is entitled to a voice speaking 
strongly in his behalf. 





ANNIVERSARY OF BRIG. GEN. 
DAVID SARNOFF 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to a very important anniversary 
in the history of American communica- 
tions. 

Just 55 years ago, a young immigrant 
boy in New York City put on the one good 
suit that. he owned and set out to make 
a@ career as a journalist. He decided to 
apply first at the office of the old New 
York Herald, then located on Herald 
Square. 

Pushing his way through a pair of im- 
posing doors on the square, he applied 
for the job of messenger. He evidently 
made a good impression on the official to 
whom he spoke, for he was hired on the 
spot at a salary of $5 a week. It was not 
until later that he learned he had walked 
by mistake into the office of the Com- 
mercial Cable Co. 

Thus began the career of Brig. Gen. 
David Sarnoff, whose name has since 
become indelibly linked with the growth 
of the communications industry in the 
United States. 

At the lunch hour today it will be my 
pleasure to play host, along with Senator 
AIKEN, Senator Macnuson, Senator JAv- 
ITs, and Senator Pastore, at a luncheon 
in honor of General Sarnoff, and com- 
memorating this important anniversary 
in the history of communications. 

The communications industry has, of 
course, made great progress since that 
day in 1906. It has moved from the tele- 
graph key to the earth satellite. Gen- 
eral Sarnoff has played an important role 
in connection with these changes. 
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As early as 1912, he dramatically 
brought radio to the forefront of public 
consciousness when he received the first 
news of the sinking of the ill-fated 
Titanic. Four years later, he outlined 
a bold and imaginative proposal for 
what he called a radio music box and 
what the world knows today as radio 
broadcasting. In 1923, he foresaw the 
vast potentialities of television, and in 
1939 he launched television as a new 
service to the public. Today, he is one 
of the foremost leaders in space com- 
munications, and his company—the 
Radio Corp. of America—has con- 
tributed importantly to America’s lead 
in this vital aspect of the race into 
space. 

As active in citizenship as in com- 
munications, General Sarnoff has served 
the Government in an advisory capacity 
under three Presidents. His unstinting 
devotion to our Nation epitomizes our 
finest traditions and provides on out- 
standing example to all Americans. 

I know that I speak for thousands of 
Americans—and thousands more the 
world over who have benefited from his 
extraordinary scientific achievements— 
when I express the hope that General 
Sarnoff may continue for many years 
to give leadership to the communica- 
tions industry of which he is so great a 
part, and to the land of his adoption, 
which he has served with distinction in 
war and in peace. 





CANYON LANDS NATIONAL PARK, 
UTAH 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
has pending before it a bill to create the 
Canyon Lands National Park, in the 
spectacular Red Rock country of south- 
eastern Utah. 

The Saturday Evening Post in its 
current issue, the issue of September 2, 
1961, contains an excellent article en- 
titled “Tourists’ New Frontier,” written 
by Richard Thruelsen. The article is 
complete with pictures in color. I re- 
gret that the colored pictures cannot be 
reproduced in the Recorp. However, I 
shall ask that the article itself be printed 
in the REecorp. 

The article describes the spectacular 
country which the bill seeks to have 
created as a national park. There is 
also a description of the State park sys- 
tem which is being created by my State 
of Utah. 

The author of the article refers to 
Mr. Harold Fabian, a close friend of 
mine and a leader in this field, who de- 
scribes this spectacular area. 

Since Secretary Udall has assumed the 
leadership of the Department of the In- 
terior, rapid progress has been made in 
surveying and setting aside some of the 
beautiful scenic areas of our country. 
One of the areas which has attracted the 
greatest attention is the Canyon Lands 
area, which Secretary Udall visited this 
summer, and about which much has 
been written. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article may be printed in 
the Recorp, so that the Senate will be 
aware of the kind of country about which 
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we shall be talking when the bill comes 
before us. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tourists’ NEW FRONTIER 
(By Richard Thruelsen) 


The idea that the face of this country is 
completely explored and subdued is now so 
widely accepted that to most of us the words 
“New Frontier” suggest either frosty planets 
in space or campaign oratory. Harold Peg- 
gram Fabian, a 76-year-old retired Salt Lake 
City lawyer with a warm heart and a mind 
that operates well below room temperature, 
would like America to know that the phrase 
is neither a metaphor nor a political label, 
but a vast sun-scorched reality. As chair- 
man of the Utah State Park and Recreation 
Commission, Fabian wants to find ways and 
means to introduce the traveling, recreation- 
minded public to a solid block of wilderness 
large enough to swallow nearly half a dozen 
of our smaller States. This empty land, he 
insists, is not only our newest but also our 
last frontier. 

Although the land area involved—almost 
30,000 square miles, comprising more than 
half of southern Utah—is perhaps the most 
striking feature of Fabian’s new frontier, the 
character of the country and the circum- 
stances of its present bondage and its pos- 
sible future development have placed Utah 
and Fabian’s project on the national stage. 
Here the pattern of our Nation’s recreational 
development over the next several decades 
may be established. 

Southeastern Utah is the most inaccessible 
part of the United States. A rectangle of 
mountain, mesa, and canyon country meas- 
uring roughly 160 by 180 miles on a side, this 
wilderness empire—with a matching section 
to the immediate south, across the Arizona 
State line—is the last large piece of American 
real estate to remain off limits to the tourist 
and the vacationer. No roads or highways 
cross this vast area; railroads skirt its empti- 
ness; its deep-walled rivers can be death 
traps; even the air routes arch across it at 
frozen, respectful altitudes. This is the ex- 
panse of terrestrial space that Fabian wants 
to turn into a haven for tourists and vaca- 
tioners. 

If an empty land was all that southern 
Utah had to offer, Fabian’s enterprise would 
probably be fated before it was begun. Hap- 
pily, this vast sweep of country is one of the 
scenic treasures of the continent. Here on 
a high, bowl-shaped plateau forming a part 
of the drainage basins of the Colorado, the 
San Juan and the Green Rivers are exposed, 
the rarely visible secrets of the earth in the 
making. The crust of the land—crumpled, 
scoured, folded, and split by natural forces— 
has arranged itself into a spectacular jumble 
of mile-high mesas and canyons that look 
like ax slashes in the red-to-purple earth, 
isolated mountain complexes that seem to 
touch the sky, towering buttes and, on a 
smaller scale, some of the strangest geologic 
formations to be found on the globe. Part 
of a seabed for millions of years, later raised 
and lowered by distortions of the planet’s 
crust, and still later strewn with volcanic 
lava and debris, this corner of Utah is a 
multimillion-year-old model of the planet’s 
evolution. 

The strange shapes and patterns of this 
lonely world are embellished with the soft, 
rich colors resulting from the oxides of iron 
and magnesium in the sedimentary lime- 
stone and sandstone which cover much of 
the area. This color, the immensity, the 
implacability and the Wizard of Oz quality 
of the land have earned for it all sorts of ex- 
travagant labels—“Land of Standing Rocks,” 
“Land of the Sleeping Rainbow,” “Land of 
the Painted Cliffs,” and “the Color Coun- 
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try” among others—all of them reasonably 
appropriate. Fabian, with a grin, calls it 
“God-awful country,” and that is appro- 
priate too. 

Utah’s earnest but belated drive to move 
in on its wide-open spaces—it was the last 
State to establish a park and recreation pro- 
gram, in 1957—is the product of pure frus- 
tration. As a State with 75 percent of its 
territory owned by the Federal Government, 
Utah has always been, in a manner of speak- 
ing, a guest in its own house. The result was 
a general state of immobility in developing 
land for public use; what the Federal Gov- 
ernment wouldn’t do, the State couldn’t do. 

As a consequence Utah had to content it- 
self with two of the smaller national parks— 
both Zion and Bryce Canyon in the south- 
western corner of the State are “look-see” 
parks, their chief attraction being geologic 
phenomena—a few national monuments and 
two tiny historic sites. None of these natural 
exhibitions offered the public any recrea- 
tional facilities. Nor is the State an area 
of natural playgrounds; for although Utah 
has plenty of open space for the adventur- 
ous—timbered mountains, high desert, and 
spectacular canyon country—most of this 
wilderness is either presently inaccessible or 
too roughhewn for the average vacationing 
family or the out-of-State tourist. 

The fact that the park-poor State was 
rich in undeveloped park and recreation pos- 
sibilities was but one of the abrasive facets 
of the problem which confronted Fabian’s 
newly established park and recreation com- 
mission when it opened for business 4 years 
ago. State leaders also had to recognize that 
they had been outmaneuvered in the com- 
petitive business of attracting the tourist 
dollar. As a member of the north-south axis 
of mountain and desert States which make 
up our western tourist industry, Utah had 
for years been watching the travelers go by 
on their way to neighboring provinces where 
recreational areas are developed and more 
accessible. In 1957 Utah’s income from 
tourists was $97 million, while adjacent 
Colorado reported a tourist take of $275 mil- 
lion; New Mexico to the south earned $200 
million from tourists; Wyoming to the north, 
$160 million. Among all the States Utah 
ranked 40th in its income from tourist 
business. And, as the commission pointed 
out, the tourist dollar was “brandnew 
money” that took nothing from the State 
but happy memories and acres of exposed 
photographic film. 

On the domestic level the new commis- 
sion also faced an exigent problem. Al- 
though Utah is our 11th largest State in 
area, some 75 percent of its present popula- 
tion of approximately 900,000 is concen- 
trated in a corridor 100 miles long and 10 
miles wide between the Wasatch foothills 
and the Great Salt Lake Basin. This un- 
usual urban concentration, accentuated re- 
cently by the burgeoning space-age industrial 
complex in the Salt Lake City area, results 
in a lot of leisure-time pressure—the natives 
want to be off and doing in the mountains 
and forests that rim the horizon. And just 
across a desert and a mountain or two—a 
long day’s drive to the southwest—live sev- 
eral million peripatetic southern Califor- 
nians who consider the Mountain States 
their appointed playground. 

Utah is a conservative State that guards 
its small treasure skillfully. Utah’s dollar 
is hard earned from its irrigated farms, its 
dry ranches, its forests, and its mines, or 
intemperately earned—in the view of some— 
from the enclave of new missile-age indus- 
tries in the Wasatch strip. In any event, 
Utah has never believed in wasting money 
on frills such as parks and disposal plants— 
the State capital still dumps its sewage into 
the Great Salt Lake—and large-scale public 
planning. This admirable practice of not 
spending the people’s money on super- 
fluities complicated the problem of finding 
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& man and a plan to develop the State’s na- 
tural recreational resources. You can’t be 
people-minded without a big budget these 
days. Another discouraging factor was that 
most of the appropriate land was controlled 
by various Federal Government bureaus that 
had little interest in Utah’s problems and an 
overriding interest in holding on to what 
they had. Indeed, in one case it literally took 
an act of Congress to get Utah a worth- 
while bite of its own land. 

By an extraordinary concatenation of cir- 
cumstances Utah’s Gov. George Clyde 
had just the man for the awful job. His 
name was Harold Fabian; by trade he was a 
lawyer, by avocation a conservationist, and 
by nature a mover and shaker. 

The trouble with many dedicated con- 
servationists is that they are do-gooders, and 
do-gooders are hard people to get along with. 
Although Fabian would probably be ac- 
counted dedicated by most knowledgeable 
members of the conservationist fraternity, 
only the misty eyed among them would 
anoint him as an ever-loving servant of the 
people. Fabian’s attitude can be generally 
summed up as a conviction that the people 
ought to have parks, that he, Fabian, will do 
his best to get the parks and that once the 
parks are there the public can take them or 
leave them. And, if you misuse the parks, 
Harold Fabian will spit in your eye. 

This tough-minded credo, which concen- 
trates on the job to be done rather than its 
humanitarian aspects, is the product of both 
training and experience. A native of Salt 
Lake City, son of a non-Mormon family who 
had emigrated from the East, Fabian grew up 
in the State capital during the last 15 years 
of the 19th century. When the mountains 
to the east and the salt flats to the west still 
pressed in upon Temple Square at the heart 
of the city founded by Brigham Young less 
than 50 years before, young Harold went east 
to finish school, graduating from Yale in 
1907 and from Harvard Law School 3 years 
later. Back in Salt Lake City, Fabian joined 
with a friend of his First World War Army 
days to form a law partnership of Fabian & 
Clendenin. Although both of the original 
partners retired from active legal work some 
years ago, the firm is still a going concern. 
Forty years of successful general and corpo- 
rate law practice has provided Fabian with 
keen eyes for both large and small print and 
a tolerant understanding of the virtues and 
venalities of humankind. 

Always the outdoor type, Fabian’s first ex- 
perience with the park and recreaiion busi- 
ness from the producer’s point of view came 
in 1926, when an old friend named Horace 
Albright, then superintendent of Yellow- 
stone Park and later Director of our Na- 
tional Park Service, asked Fabian if he’d like 
to help assemble land for a park. A wealthy 
easterner, at that time unidentified, wanted 
to purchase enough privately held land in 
Wyoming’s beautiful Jackson Hole Valley, at 
the base of the towering Tetons, to form a 
recreational area and add it to the national 
park system. Fabian, who knew and loved 
this area lying just to the south of Yellow- 
stone Park, agreed to devote what time he 
could to overseeing the acquisition phase of 
the program. It turned out to be a 23-year- 
long job, for it was not until 1949 that the 
easterner, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was able 
to give the Nation the land which now forms 
a large part of the Grand Teton National 
Park. 

Wrapping up Jackson Hole as a gift to the 
Nation proved to be the most complicated, 
dramatic, and controversial philanthropic 
project of our times. Fabian emerged from 
the struggle an acknowledged expert in the 
arts and stratagems of acquiring both Fed- 
eral and private land for public use—a proc- 
ess during which the differing philosophies 
of public and private ownership often meet 
head on in sharp and bitter conflict. 
Patience and persuasion are usually the de- 
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ciding factors in such negotiations, and an 
extraordinarily high order of objectivity is 
demanded if the conservationist is to main- 
tain his perspective. 

As a longtime trustee of Jackson Hole Pre- 
serve, a Rockefeller nonprofit conservation 
and recreation activity, and a member of our 
National Parks Advisory Board, Fabian has 
had ample exposure to this occupational 
hazard as well as most of the other pres- 
sures and complications that afflict those 
who work for the public weal. 

When Governor Clyde plucked Fabian out 
of what might be called “active retirement” 
in 1957 and made him chairman—unpaid— 
of the new, 12-man State Park and Recrea- 
tion Commission, Utah got a public servant 
who could shepherd a park project all the 
way from the wilderness to Washington, D.C., 
and back to the public without once losing 
his footing. 

The first accomplishment of Fabian’s 
commission was a homefront project that 
could be classed as, if not impossible, at 
least very improbable. Using the two small, 
privately developed ski areas, Alta and 
Brighton, on the Wasatch ridge above Salt 
Lake City as a stimulant, the commission 
set about establishing its Wasatch Mountain 
State Park, a 17,000-acre year-round State 
park and recreation area adjacent to the 
populous Wasatch strip. This will be inte- 
grated with the adjoining national forest 
recreation area in its planning and develop- 
ment. Persuasion and maneuvering on every 
level enticed $1,500,000 in cash and install- 
ment contracts from the State legislature. 
With the public-spirited help of some of 
the local mining interests and a mammoth 
assist from the ranching community of 
Heber Valley, which contributed its moun- 
tain-valley pasturage at fair prices fixed by 
State appraisers, the commission was able to 
purchase a sizable portion of the required 
land and obtain options on the rest. De- 
velopment of the area, including access 
roads, camping spots, and the provision of 
sanitation facilities—a tricky business, for 
the rocky ridge is the watershed for the 
Wasatch strip below—is now underway, and 
Fabian feels free to turn a part of his arts 
and energy to the task of annotating the 
awesome blank space which dominates the 
map of southern Utah. 

The human history of Utah’s Colorado 
River Basin shows evidence of an odd sort 
of regression—there were probably more 
people in the area 3,000 years ago than there 
are today. The Anasazi—the Old Ones—In- 
dians, whose roots in the Southwest can be 
traced back 25,000 years to the Sandia and 
Folsom cultures and whose modern descend- 
ants are the Pueblo Indians, were forced out 
of the Utah canyons about A.D. 1276 by a 
protracted drought. The ruins of their cliff 
dwellings can still be seen scattered through- 
out the canyons of the area. 

White men have always treated the south- 
ern Utah canyon country with respect. In 
1776 two Spanish explorer-priests made a 
tremendous circle around southeastern Utah 
from their base in Santa Fe, N. Mex. Dur- 
ing the 1830’s Spanish traders from the New 
Mexico settlements looped the famous Old 
Spanish Trail aimed at California through 
the northern tier of the area—avoiding the 
uncrossable river canyons—and in the 1850’s 
and again in the 1870’s the Mormons sent 
their well-disciplined colonizing expeditions 
probing into the forbidding wasteland. With 
the exception of a few isolated settlements, 
however, the country remained unconquered, 
the wilderness domain of a few wandering 
bands of Utes, a sanctuary for groups of 
rustlers and outlaws between operational 
forays—the heart of the area is still known 
as the “robber’s roost country”—and the 
home of a few hardcase cattle outfits that 
supplied meat to the silver mines of western 
Colorado. Today this desiccated land—hot 
in summer, cold in winter, comfortable 
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throughout spring and fall—is given over to 
the trails and the occasional workings of 
uranium prospectors and oil-company seis- 
mographical crews. This leaves plenty of 
space to be made available for the visitors 
Fabian hopes to attract. 

Fabian would like to see a half dozen State 
or National parks established along the con- 
verging courses of the Colorado, Green, and 
San Juan Rivers. Each park would offer the 
visitor a typical sample of the area’s scenic 
wonders and, ideally, provisions for camp- 
ing on the spot and overnight accommoda- 
tions in: the vicinity. A brief look at five 
of these prospective park areas will suggest 
the fare and the fate in store for the traveler 
in Fabian’s hinterland. 

Goblin Valley: In the northern tier of the 
wilderness country and some 20 miles to the 
south of a projected extension of Inter- 
state Highway 70, which is to carve an east- 
west passage across the mesa country, this 
15,000-acre valley proves that nature can be 
whimsical. Erosion by wind and water has 
carved the buff-colored sandstone—once the 
bed of a vast inland sea that covered this 
part of the continent—into giant figures 
identifiable as rabbits, chessmen, turtles, 
and you-name-its, all set in a countryside 
that resembles a moonscape. For the imagi- 
native who don’t mind walking, this colos- 
sal children’s toyshop is an experience 
well worth the present 30-mile drive—some 
of it over a dirt road—from the nearest main 
highway. Fabian hopes to improve the ac- 
cess road, provide water and campsites and 
vastly multiply the 1,000 or so visitors who 
now find their way to Goblin each year. 

Dead Horse Point: What the Grand Can- 
yon is to Arizona, Dead Horse Point is to 
Utah. From the rim of a triangle of high 
mesa formed by the confluence of the Colo- 
rado and the Green Rivers, the tourist looks 
down upon the serpentine wanderings of the 
Colorado half a mile below. This is a para- 
dise for the vista-and-vertigo school of color 
photography, and the rankest amateur can 
capture scenes which will brighten his home 
projection screen during many a long win- 
ter’s evening. Twenty-two miles of pas- 
sable dirt road now connect the Dead Horse 
Point area with the lively little town of 
Moab and its neighboring Arches National 
Monument, where the tourist can wonder at 
the fantastic shapes resulting from thou- 
sands of years of erosion on slabs of colored 
sandstone. The Utah State Park and Rec- 
reation Commission has now acquired some 
4,500 acres of land at strategic places along 
the mesa rim and is working out a novel 
arrangement with the director of the bureau 
of land management for a partnership opera- 
tion of the 200,000 acres of the entire Dead 
Horse Point Mesa. Fabian expects it to 
become one of the Nation’s great scenic at- 
tractions. 

The Needles: This “out back” country of 
300 to 400 square miles is so rugged and in- 
accessible that the possible park boundaries 
are still umsurveyed. Although the Needles 
area can be seen from the mesa on which 
Dead Horse Point is situated—as a matter of 
fact, part of it lies just across the Colorado 
Canyon a mile or so away to the east—it 
takes many hours of hard driving, special 
equipment, and guides to get from one spot 
to another. 

The State park commission’s official report 
on Utah’s park areas gives a conservative 
description of the Needles country: “This 
area is rich in spectacular mesas, arches, 
buttes, deep canyons, monoliths, and rows 
of spires up to 300 feet in height, myriads 
of castellated formations, and Indian ruins 
and writings; a geologist’s paradise with 
fantastically eroded wilderness area of col- 
ored rocks.” There is also a working ranch 
at the end of the road that approaches the 
Needles; its cowboys range the canyons on 
the edge of the area and have a winter 
bivouac in a cave large enough to shelter 
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their horse string. The Needles used to be 
a hangout for rustlers on the run, and 
Hollywood now uses its awesome backdrops 
for scenic shots in its westerns. 

The Needles is presently reached from the 
little town of Monticello, where the adven- 
turous traveler can hire the services of a 
local couple who work their jeeps through 
canyons and up rock walls on trails that 
were obviously laid out by mountain goats. 
Fabian believes that improved access roads 
and trails and provision for water-storage 
points, guide signs, and rescue facilities will 
encourage amateur explorers to prowl where 
perhaps no man has ever prowled before. 

The Land of Standing Men: Sometimes 
called the Land of Standing Rocks, this 
section is a counterpart of the Needles area 
on the west side of the Colorado, being sep- 
arated from it by the 40-mile gorge of 
Cataract Canyon, where rock-strewn rapids 
offer the most dangerous challenge of the 
entire Colorado to the men who “run” the 
river. 

Fabian would like the National Park Serv- 
ice to take over the Needles area, the Land 
of Standing Men and Cataract Canyon as 
part of its Lake Powell National Recreation 
Area. 

Escalante Gorge and Hole-in-the-Rock: 
90 air-miles downriver from the Needles 
area—perhaps double that by the Colorado’s 
twisting course—and deep in the inacces- 
sible heart of the mesa country, a tributary 
called the Escalante leaves its own spec- 
tacular canyon to join the main river. The 
gorge and the watershed of the Escalante, 
which rises in the mountains 50 miles to 
the north, are rimmed by two tremendous 
escarpments that literally wall the river 
basin from the outside world. Here, once 
the access problems are solved, lie hundreds 
of square miles of exploring for the vaca- 
tioner who can take care of himself in the 
wilderness. Towering natural arches and 
bridges, ancient cliff dwellings, scenic can- 
yons, fossil deposits, blind canyons, and a 
petrified forest dot the course of Escalante 
on its way to join the Colorado. A few 
miles south of the confluence lies Hole-in- 
the-Rock, where in 1879 a Mormon mission- 
ary party of 250 men, women and children, 
after negotiating the length of the Esca- 
lante Valley, made an “impossible” crossing 
of the Colorado River Canyon. 

As this brief look at five of Fabian’s several 
dozen southern Utah park projects suggests, 
opening up the country to modern travel is 
the biggest single problem. Although the 
country is arid and the rivers are largely 
impassable, Fabian expects that a great deal 
of future travel in the area will be—oddly 
enough—by boat. The answer lies 40 miles 
downstream from Hole-in-the-Rock where, 
just south of the Arizona border, Glen 
Canyon Dam is slowly rising to plug the 
Colorado Canyon. A Bureau of Reclamation 
project designed primarily for power genera- 
tion, the dam will form a reservoir with 
1,500 miles of shoreline. When it is com- 
pleted in 1962, the dam will impound a vast 
lake that will fill part of the main canyon 
of the Colorado and many of its contribu- 
tory canyons and extend upriver some 186 
miles. The reservoir will be known as 
Powell Lake, after the geologist, John Wes- 
ley Powell, who in 1869 was the first to 
Successfully navigate the turbulent Green 
and Colorado Rivers. 

Powell Lake will form an inland waterway 
into the heart of the high-mesa country 
and will provide perfect cruising waters for 
the trailer-boat tourist. Although few of 
these waterborne sightseers will get far from 
the water’s edge, recreational use of the 
giant lake will undoubtedly stimulate a lot 
of curiosity about what lies on top of the 
canyon walls. Fabian is counting on this 
awakened interest and the natural tourist 
overflow from Zion and Bryce Canyon, which 
lie on the western fringe of the undiscov- 
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ered area, to provide a steady flow of visitors 
to the projected parks in that part of Utah. 

Solution of the access problem is but one 
of the difficulties facing Harold Fabian and 
his Utah park commissioners in their at- 
tempt to develop the recreational prospects 
of the State and to attract tourist dollars 
to their wide-open land. The first order of 
business is to have the land in question set 
aside for park and recreational uses. This 
is the rock upon which the park and recrea-~ 
tional plans of many of the Western States 
have foundered. 

In most cases this first big step involves 
convincing the Federal Bureau of Land Man- 
agement—BLM—which owns 50 percent of 
Utah or the National Forest Service, which 
controls about 16 percent of the State, to 
part with a piece of the empire or, alterna- 
tively, develop it for public recreational use. 
The course of sweet reason in either case is 
generally beset by legal and contrived obsta- 
cles. The BLM, a Department of the Interior 
Bureau, originally established as a self-liqui- 
dating agency, has in the natural course of 
events become a self-perpetuating one. With 
no recreational interests of its own, the 
BLM can usually frustrate any State re- 
quests for park lands by appealing to the 
powerful grazing and mining interests which 
profit from various use permits granted them 
by the Bureau. When it does sell land to 
States, the price is set by the Bureau’s own 
appraisers. 

Until 1959 the BLM was authorized by law 
to sell a State 640 acres of the public domain 
a year for park purposes. In 1959 the Utah 
legislative contingent in Washington, with 
the encouragement of Fabian, successfully 
sponsored a bill which expands this limit to 
6,400 acres a year, with conveyances of 12,800 
acres a year in 1960, 1961, and 1962. The 
questions of whether these allotments are 
cumulative and whether the State or the 
BLM decides on the development of con- 
veyed land are now being threshed out in 
Washington. 

The vast tracts of Utah land held by the 
National Forest Service, a Department of 
Agriculture bureau, present a different set of 
problems. Although it is primarily interest- 
ed in conservation, watershed protection, 
and the proper commercial exploitation—in 
the form of timbering, mining, and grazing— 
of the forests under its control, the Forest 
Service is more recreation-minded than the 
other Federal land bureaus. Fabian’s main 
objective in the Forest Service lands is thus 
to encourage and expedite the Service’s de- 
velopment of recreational facilities on lands 
under its control and the building of access 
roads to the selected areas to be improved. 
He also hopes to integrate State and Forest 
Service planning and operations wherever 
possible. 

The National Park Service, a third force 
in the developing park and recreation pic- 
ture, presents a separate challenge to State 
and local recreational interests. While it 
encourages tourism, including sightseeing, 
fishing, and some camping, the Park Service 
adheres to a traditional conservationist pol- 
icy in administering the more than 24 mil- 
lion acres of Federal lands under its con- 
trol. The fundamentalist version of this 
philosophy frowns on any disturbance of 
the face or the processes of nature—an at- 
titude that precludes both the removal of 
a fallen tree and the building of a ski lift. 
As a member of the National Park Service 
Advisory Board, Fabian feels that the Park 
Service must in the future give more at- 
tention to recreation development as well as 
to its conservation activities. 

“The Park Service people are experts in 
the park and recreation field,” Fabian said. 
“And they have dollars to spend, where we 
State people have pennies. They help us 
with State projects in the planning stage, 
and they actually operate some recreational 
facilities for the Bureau of Reclamation in 
areas such as Lake Mead, but the times 
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ahead demand more than that. Not only 
the National Park Service but also the Bu- 
reau of Land Management and the National 
Forest Service must be encouraged to de- 
velop the recreational potential of their re- 
spective great public-land domains for 
general recreational use—as national facili- 
ties—and to assist the States in supple- 
menting the national recreation effort in 
every possible way.” 

Fabian believes the National Park Service 
will have to develop some areas where the 
land involved is also put to commercial uses 
such as mining and grazing, irrigation and 
oil developments. “This sort of a compro- 
mise with the strict conservationist philos- 
ophy will be most important as population 
pressures grow,” he said. “As an example, 
we would like to have the Park Service de- 
velop our Needles area and the Land of 
Standing Men Park, but there may be oil, 
gas, or mineral deposits in that country, and 
such resources must serve the people of 
that State.” 

This demand that the Federal Govern- 
ment, through its park and land agencies, 
participate actively in the development of 
multiple-use recreational areas is naturally 
most often heard in the poorer States. New 
York voters last fall authorized a $75 mil- 
lion bond issue for the development of 
25,000 acres of additional State park and 
recreational land; New Jersey is working on 
a similar, although less ambitious, plan. 
California puts a sizable proportion of its 
offshore oil revenues in park and recrea- 
tional developments. Even these compara- 
tively affluent areas would welcome Federal 
help, however, for they are hardest hit by 
dwindling land resources and inflated land 
values. 

Harold Fabian feels that the tides of of- 
ficial sentiment and Federal action are at 
last turning toward the development of a 
national program which will combine con- 
servation, productive use of the land, and the 
establishment of more wilderness parks and 
recreational areas. Interior Secretary Udall’s 
recent suggestion that 15 million acres of 
public land across the country be converted 
to park and recreational use, and his pro- 
posed “golden circle” of national parks in 
the Colorado River country, are signs of the 
changing current of Federal thinking. Utah 
officials favor these plans, but insist that 
multiple use of the land involved must be 
retained in order to protect the State’s pres- 
ent economy and insure its future develop- 
ment. 

If these new currents and Fabian’s ambi- 
tious dreams portend the course of coming 
events, the fabulous wilderness of southern 
Utah may be the proving ground for our 
next experiment in national expansion. 
Water, people, and ideas have changed the 
face of many a land; the traveler and the 
tourist always leave the seeds of settlement 
behind them. The lonely mesas and the dry 
canyons which finally defeated the Anasazi 
and which have rebuffed man’s ambitions 
for seven centuries can well be our new 
frontier. Southern Utah has one thing in 
its favor—it’s a good deal closer than the 
moon. 





THE WILDERNESS BILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
recently received a letter from the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of Ameri- 
ca opposing the wilderness bill. Any- 
one who is familiar with the legislative 
history of this bill knows what progress 
has been made in meeting various points 
of view. I can find no possible basis for 
opposition by the IPAA other than the 
remote possibility that oil and gas will be 
found under the land of present primi- 
tive areas and wildlife refuges outside 
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of Alaska. Within Alaska, of course, a 
special land-use commission will be es- 
tablished to consider such possibilities. 
The primitive areas and wildlife refuges 
involved comprise less than 10 million 
acres out of a national land surface of 
over 2 billion acres. 

IPAA’s opposition is obviously a matter 
of economic self-interest, with no legit- 
imate basis of economy injury. I am 
far from convinced by their argument. 
In fact, I feel that the IPAA letter which 
many Senators received is further evi- 
dence of the pressing and urgent need for 
this legislation. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from IPAA and my 
answer be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., August 28, 1961. 
The Honorable WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: We understand 
that S. 174, establishing a wilderness system, 
will be considered on the Senate floor at an 
early date. 

Our association has given consideration to 
this proposal as well as many similar pro- 
posals over the past several years. As a re- 
sult of such studies and consideration, the 
membership of the association has con- 
cluded that passage of this proposal would 
adversely affect the development of petro- 
leum reserves underlying the public domain 
and thus would not be in the best interest 
of the national economy or defense. This 
legislation would be in conflict with a long- 
standing congressional policy that has en- 
couraged multiple-use development of the 
public domain which over the years we have 
wholeheartedly endorsed. 

It is our belief that the public domain 
can and should be used for recreational and 
wildlife purposes without barring oil and 
gas operations. Experience has demon- 
strated that such operations can be carried 
on in harmony with recreational and wild- 
life purposes. 

Accordingly, it is urged that you give con- 
sideration to our position regarding this 
legislation. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. Dan JONES, Counsel. 





AvucustT 30, 1961. 
Mr. L. Dan JONEs, 
Counsel, Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JONES: You are right to suggest 
that the concept of multiple use is funda- 
mental to the wise management of the Na- 
tion’s resources. But do you really find in 
this concept grounds for opposing the wilder- 
ness bill? 

First of all, the retention of land as wilder- 
ness accords with the multiple-use concept 
as I understand it. As Bernard Frank 
pointed out in the hearings on S. 1176, 
wilderness has great value as a water re- 
source. Rainfall is very high in the subal- 
pine forest of the West, their preservation as 
wilderness prevents wasteful runoff. As the 
representative of the Oregon Academy of 
Sciences pointed out in the hearings on S. 
4028, wilderness preserves will serve a mul- 
tiplicity of scientific purposes. The recrea- 
tional value of these lands has been proved 
by the advocacy of countless outdoor recrea- 
tion groups who have testified in favor of 
wilderness legislation. Sigurd Olson and 
other perceptive students of our national life 
have pointed out what may only be called the 
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ethical and psychological value of wilder- 
ness—even for those who may never see it— 
like the humble resident of the plains of 
India who draws comfort from his knowledge 
that lowland rivers have flowed from the roof 
of the world in the faroff Himalayas. Water 
conservation, scientific use, recreational use, 
and deep human value, in my opinion, con- 
stitute a very broad range of multiple uses. 

But even if we were to think of wilderness 
as a single use, as opposed to the commercial 
use of the vast majority of our national 
forest lands, that would be single use on a 
very small percentage of our national land 
area. In the rest of the public domain com- 
mercial use would still be possible. Such 
allocation of land uses is fully in line with 
the multiple-use philosophy. 

This bill will protect from further en- 
croachment national park lands set aside by 
the Congress where multiple use as the IPAA 
seems to understand it is already forbidden. 
It will set aside wild and wilderness areas 
where such multiple use is also prevented. 
It will further protect areas in wildlife 
refuges where no one has any business drill- 
ing for oil and gas. The most promising 
wildlife refuge lands for petroleum explora- 
tion are in Alaska, where they will come 
under the jurisdiction of the land-use com- 
mission established by the bill. The IPAA’s 
concern about oil and gas development on 
lands to be included in the wilderness sys- 
tem must thus refer only to the 7-million- 
odd acres of so-called primitive areas, and 
to the wildlife refuges outside of Alaska, 
which amount to another 2.6 million acres. 

Clearly your organization opposes the 
wilderness bill because of the possibility of 
future profit from oil and gas exploration 
on 10 million acres of wilderness, one-half 
of 1 percent of our Nation’s land area of 
over 2 billion acres. Had any commercial 
group seeking to develop these areas made 
a@ case in terms of economic need, the com- 
mittee would certainly have given them con- 
sideration. But such a case is nowhere made 
in the hearings on all the versions of the 
wilderness bill. Instead of finding evidence 
of economic harm to be suffered by would- 
be developers, I have found evidence of ac- 
commodation on the part of those who have 
been working on this bill. Objection after 
objection was considered. Objection after 
objection was met. I frankly state that I 
am impatient with opposition which has no 
foundation in fact. The IPAA protests that 
the Nation’s economic and defense needs will 
be harmed if the wilderness bill passes. No 
one has proved this, and in the absence of 
any such showing I will favor this proposal 
because of the need to preserve those as- 
pects of wilderness on our land which have 
so greatly contributed to our national life 
and spirit. 

I am saddened to discover that the IPAA 
is reluctant to countenance the public bene- 
fits which would flow in such abundance 
from this proposal. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that such a powerful trade associa- 
tion still favors the use of wildlife refuges 
for oil and gas operations. It is a notorious 
fact that oil and gas companies own vast 
reserves which they will not commit to sale 
because it suits them to keep supply at a 
minimum. 

IPAA opposes this bill on principle—a 
principle which will not bear examination 
because it is the same greedy reluctance to 
forswear one iota of private profit in the 
name of public good which heavily blots our 
Nation’s conservation history. There is as 
little need for development of proposed wil- 
derness lands as there would be to melt down 
our military monuments to stockpile the 
bronze or to mine coal from the hallowed 
ground of Shiloh or Gettysburg. I must 
state, with some reluctance, that I found the 
IPAA’s determination to conduct oil and gas 
operations no argument in favor of multiple 
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use, but further sad evidence of the need 
to set the wilderness aside for the American 
people while it is still possible to do so. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator, 





THE INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COM- 
MITTEE AND THE CUBAN REF- 
UGEES 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, because of 
my previous experience in working with 
refugees I have closely followed the his- 
toric exodus of more than 100,000 Cubans 
who have sought refuge in this country 
from the tyranny of Castro. This is the 
first time in recent American history that 
our Nation has been the country of im- 
mediate, first asylum for such a large 
number of refugees from tyranny. We 
all recall the generous response of the 
American people to the victims of the 
Hungarian revolution who managed to 
escape with their lives, yet it is impor- 
tant to remember that at that time, 
America opened its doors to just 25,000 
refugees from Hungary. Now we are 
faced with the challenge of assisting four 
times that number. 

Mr. President, the people of Florida 
have done an outstanding job of offering 
hospitality and assistance to the Cuban 
refugees but resettling these brave peo- 
ple is not the task of any one State, but 
it is rather a national responsibility. 
President Kennedy has recognized this 
by allocating Federal funds through the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. In addition, several national 
voluntary agencies have given unstint- 
ingly of their funds and assigned trained 
personnel. 

However, the problems of the Cuban 
refugees are by no means solved. The 
stream of escapees from Cuba continues. 
Given our concentration on Berlin and 
other problems, we cannot afford to lose 
sight of our responsibility toward ref- 
ugees from communism only 90 miles 
away from our shore. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the New 
York Times and a news story from the 
New York Post regarding the work of 
the International Rescue Committee 
with Cuban refugees be printed in the 
REcorD as a reminder to all of us of the 
need for continued assistance to Cuban 
refugees through the Federal Govern- 
ment and through the generous support 
of the American public of the work of 
our national voluntary agencies. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 12, 1961] 
REFUGEES FROM CASTRO 

The plight of the Cuban refugees is a 
challenge to the American people. The 
rising flow into this country of those escap- 
ing from Castro’s tyranny is swamping both 
private and public facilities for giving them 
the aid they need. 

More than 100,000 have already come and 
some 2,000 are arriving every week—some by 
plane, with U.S. entry papers in their pockets, 
the less fortunate clandestinely in small 
boats and with no papers at all. Those who 
get here need money right away for food, 
lodging, medical care, and often clothing. 
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Even the prosperous can bring little money 
with them. They also need assistance in 
coping with the immigration authorities, 
finding jobs and paying for the tickets to go 
where the jobs exist, and in breaking the lan- 
guage barrier. 

Private organizations, such as the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee, the Federal 
Government, and local public agencies have 
done notable work in meeting these needs, 
but funds are far from adequate. The $5 
million allotted for Federal aid is nearly 
gone. More will be needed. The Interna- 
tional Rescue Committee must have $1 mil- 
lion to handle the casework ahead this year. 

An amendment to the immigration law 
should now be made. The Department of 
Justice uses its discretionary powers to stay 
temporarily the deportation of Cuban refu- 
gees who have no entry papers or have over- 
stayed their visitors visas. But this does not 
give the privilege of permanent residency, or 
of seeking U.S. citizenship, or freedom to 
leave and return to this country—severe 
handicaps in getting jobs. The elimination 
of these restrictions as to Cubans would be 
a blessing to the refugees and to harried im- 
migration authorities. 


[From the New York Post, Aug. 14, 1961] 
THEY FLED CusA—Now SEEK Arp HERE 


On the night of July 21, a small fishing 
schooner put in at an obscure key near the 
southern tip of Cuba. 

Aboard were the skipper, four crewmen, a 
group of veterinarians and a bartender, all of 
them veterans of the unsuccessful counter- 
revolution against Cuban Premier Castro. 

At the key the schooner picked up some 
80-odd fishermen, farmers, and _ very 
humble people, fleeing the Castro regime. 
Then the boat, with 49 free souls aboard, con- 
tinued the exodus to the United States. 

Like many of his shipmates, the bartender, 
whom the International Rescue Committee 
identifies only as “Senor Valdes” (the Cuban 
equivalent of ‘“‘Mr. Jones”), had left behind 
his wife and children. 


A POLICE STATE 


Through a translator at the offices of the 
IRC, 251 Park Avenue South, the other day, 
Senor Valdes told why, in an unexpected 
burst of eloquence. 

“I’m not a man of letters,” he said, “but 
you have to see it, to suffer there, to know. 
It is a police state. They live under terror. 
Under any dictator it is difficult. But these 
people press on your brain. There are in- 
formers on every block. The textbooks for 
the children are not the old textbooks. They 
teach only communism. The radio, the tele- 
vision, everything tries to press your brain. 
All powers taken by a single man. That 
could not be good.” 

Senor Valdes completed his exodus on July 
24, when the schooner landed at Miami. The 
IRC, which tries to provide jobs, housing, 
and temporary sustenance for refugees from 
any part of the globe, gave him $75 in Miami, 
out of which he bought a train ticket to New 
York. He has walked the whole city since 
then, struggling with the few broken words 
of English he knows to impart his message: 

“I want work. I’m a proud person. I 
want to help myself.” 


SOUGHT CLOTHING 


On Friday, Senor Valdes had finally come 
to the International Rescue Committee of- 
fice here to ask for some clothing. A 
brother-in-law, meanwhile, has put him up 
in a furnished room on the West Side. His 
rent is paid for a few weeks in advance. 

Between 50 and 100 Cuban refugees pour 
into the International Rescue Committee 
office every day of the week, all of them with 
similar stories. They have fled Castro for 
one reason or another, leaving families be- 
hind, They need work or money, or help in 
bringing their relatives here. 
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What concerns them most for the moment 
is the language barrier and the consequent 
difficulty of finding work. This is as true for 
the laborers and peasants among them as 
it is for the doctors, lawyers, and, in one 
case, a former justice of Cuba’s Supreme 
Court. 

Dr. Jose Portuando, who was the first 
Cuban Supreme Court Justice to hand down 
an opinion unfavorable to the Castro regime, 
feels he was lucky in one respect. He es- 
caped with his entire family—his wife and 
five children—bringing them here in Octo- 
ber of 1960. He is living now with his wife 
and two of the children in a West Side hotel. 
One of the children, a girl of 4, is suffer- 
ing from leukemia. The other three chil- 
dren are in a Catholic children’s home in 
Tllinois. 

He has been earning an average of under 
$30 a week from some tutoring and trans- 
lation jobs that the International Rescue 
Committee finds for him. Because he is not 
a citizen, he is not permitted to practice 
law here. But his command of English is 
good and he hopes to find work with a uni- 
versity eventually, doing research in inter- 
national law. 

“Whatever we were once, we are all only 
refugees now,” he said Friday. 

Meanwhile he has continued an active role 
in the propaganda war against Castro, along 
with 5 other justices of the 12-man court 
who escaped shortly after he did. 

Senor Fernandez set out from Cuba in a 
12-foot rowboat, with three other men, at 
about the same time Senor Valdes was board- 
ing the schooner. He had fought with Cas- 
tro in the Sierra Maestra mountains from the 
early days of the revolution, in 1958. He 
broke with the Premier in 1960. “Because I 
am a Catholic believer and an anti-Commu- 
nist.” Senor Fernandez was hidden by 
friends for a year before he made his escape, 
leaving his wife and brother behind. 


WILL TAKE ANY WORK 


He and his companions were picked up by 
a Peruvian cargo ship, headed for Savannah, 
Ga. He arrived in New York from Savannah 
last Wednesday, and on Friday he was being 
interviewed by an International Rescue Com- 
mittee social worker. 

“I’m an experienced garageman,” he told 
the social worker. “I owned my own garage. 
But I will do anything—factory work, any- 
thing.” 

Another man, a lawyer in Cuba for 20 
years, told an interviewer: “I lost my home, 
my money, my real estate business. My 
whole family is still in Cuba. I am no Com- 
munist. I like freedom. I am democrat. I 
think Castro is no good man. I never like 
Batista, but other men in Cuba is good per- 
son. It’s not necessary Castro or Batista.” 

He has been attending night school here 
4 hours a week, studying English, and it is 
coming along. The International Rescue 
Committee is trying to find him any sort of 
work. 

The organization has a special Cuban 
refugee emergency appeal underway this 
month. Four times as many Cuban as 
Hungarian refugees have appealed to the 
committee for help, but contributors in the 
past have provided four times more funds 
for Hungarian aid. The public is being asked 
to send contributions to the International 
Rescue Committee, Pleasantville, N.Y. 





ACTIVE DUTY FOR NATIONAL 

GUARDSMEN AND RESERVISTS 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, with 
the Armed Forces now in the process of 
calling 76,500 reservists and National 
Guardsmen to active duty, we are re- 
minded once more of the great inequities 
which arise out of war or the threat of 
war. It is obviously unfair that these 
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men should be asked to sacrifice so much 
a most of us are asked to sacrifice so 
ittle. 

This, of course, is inevitable in a situa- 
tion of this kind. But to redress the 
imbalance to some degree, I think all of 
us should resolve to make whatever 
sacrifices we can to maintain our Na- 
tion’s strength in this hour of crisis. 

What does this mean? It means 
simply that we should be willing to forgo 
the tempting new programs of handouts 
being offered as part of the New Fron- 
tier. If National Guardsmen and re- 
servists are willing to give up their jobs, 
their normal family life, and much of 
their income in order to help strengthen 
our Nation in this hour of peril, should 
we not be willing to give up some of the 
programs which are going to weaken 
our economy through inflation and 
deficit spending? 

An editorial in the Salt Lake City 
Deseret News of August 26 pointed out 
quite effectively the incongruity of the 
present situation. Because this editorial 
expresses so aptly the feelings of myself 
and many other Members of Congress 
at this time, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

A CALL FoR SACRIFICE 


Americans have not infrequently been 
accused of being too soft, too luxury-loving 
to make any national self-sacrifices, too con- 
cerned with their own safety to worry about 
the safety of their allies. 

All these accusations start to sound a 
little hollow in light of yesterday's callup 
to active duty of 76,500 National Guardsmen 
and reservists, including several hundred 
Utahans. 

These men will be dislocated from their 
homes, their families, and their jobs in what 
will probably be the biggest real self-sac- 
rifice Americans as a whole have made since 
the Korean war. 

No doubt this sacrifice will be personally 
distasteful to many of those directly in- 
volved. But for the most part these civil- 
ian-soldiers can be expected to make it 
without undue complaining. After all, this 
is what a or a reservist has to 
expect at some time or other. It’s the usual 
story: a dirty job has to be done, someone 
has to do it, and they are chosen for the job. 

But the sacrifice is not that of the guards- 
men and reservists alone. Great sacrifice 
also will have to be made by their families 
and loved ones. It will be made by those 
who will have to live on service salaries, 
which in the great majority of cases will be 
much lower than their previous incomes. 
It will be made by children who may be de- 
prived of a father’s presence for some time, 
by wives and mothers who may have to take 
jobs to help support their families, 

This is not the first time our civilian- 
soldiers have been called to active duty, 
though we always keep hoping it will be 
the last time. Shortly before the outbreak 
of World War II, many guardsmen and re- 
servists were called up for what was to have 
been a short tour of training duty, but then 
the war broke out and they were in for the 
duration. One hopes history is not repeat- 
ing itself now. 

One also hopes fervently that this sacrifice 
will not be in vain, that it will help calm 
an international crisis in Berlin that has 
grown to alarming proportions. 

Whether or not it will may depend on the 
reaction other Americans make to this crisis. 
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While civilian-soldiers are being torn from 
their homes, is it too much to ask that the 
Government give some real leadership in the 
other sacrifices a nation should be expected 
to make? It seems tragically incongruous 
to mobilize men with one hand but to go 
ahead with expensive, inflationary, and non- 
essential Government spending programs 
with the other. 

To the guardsmen and reservists who are 
answering their country’s call to duty, our 
heartfelt best wishes and our prayers go 
with you wherever that duty may take you. 





RELATIONSHIP OF THE UNITED 
STATES WITH THE REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA AND COMMUNIST CHINA— 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on July 
28, 1961, the Senate passed Senate Con- 
current Resolution 34, reaffirming the 
opposition of the Senate and of Congress 
to the admission of Red China to the 
United Nations. The resolution as 
passed contained two clauses which I had 
suggested in my substitute draft. 

On rereading the debate which took 
place on the resolution, I reaiized for the 
first time that the resolution in its final, 
amended form does not appear anywhere 
in the REcorD. 

I therefore ask for unanimous consent 
to insert into the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks the text of Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 34 as passed 
by the Senate on July 28. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that 
this resolution represents not merely the 
sense of the Senate but the opinion of 
the overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican people. This is an issue on which 
Republicans and Democrats, liberals and 
conservatives, are solidly united. This 
fact is dramatically attested to by the 
composition of the Committee of One 
Million Against the Admission of Red 
China to the United Nations, an organ- 
ization which has been in the forefront 
of the fight in this country and of which 
I am proud to be a member. 

Among the prominent Americans who 
have been associated with the Commit- 
tee of One Million are names as diverse 
as the late Ambassador Warren Austin 
and Ambassador Joseph C. Grew; Gov. 
Charles Edison, and the late General 
George C. Marshall; Senator Paul Doug- 
las, and Senator Styles Bridges. 

Mr. President, despite the noises made 
by some minority groupings on this issue 
of principle and morality, the evidence is 
unmistakable that the American people, 
whatever their political beliefs, are 
united. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 34 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States enjoys close and friendly relations 
with the Government of the Republic of 
China, including treaty obligations which 
this Government honors; and 

Whereas the Republic of China has faith- 
fully discharged its obligations under the 
Charter of the United Nations; and 

Whereas the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment has flagrantly violated basic human 
rights, has imposed on the Chinese people 
one of the most brutal regimes known to 
history, and is without authority to speak 
for the Chinese people other than the au- 
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thority that derives from usurpation and 
tyranny; and 

Whereas the Chinese Communist regime 
by its aggression in Korea, its repression in 
Tibet, its threats against its neighbors, its 
failure to release American prisoners as 
promised, its export of narcotics to non- 
Communist countries, in collaboration with 
criminal elements in these countries, on a 
scale that makes it the major source of the 
international illicit narcotics traffic, and its 
hostility toward the United States and the 
United Nations has demonstrated that it is 
not qualified for representation in the United 
Nations: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring) , That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the United States shall 
continue to meet its commitments to the 
people and Government of the Republic of 
China and shall continue to support that 
Government as the representative of China 
in the United Nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That the United States shall con- 
tinue to oppose the seating of the Chinese 
Communist regime in the United Nations so 
long as that regime persists in defying the 
principles of the United Nations Charter; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the American people support the 
President in not according diplomatic recog- 
nition to the Chinese Communist regime. 





PROJECTS APPROVED BY THE COM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, in order 
that the Members of the Senate and 
other interested parties may be advised 
of various projects approved by the 
Committee on Public Works, I submit 
for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orRD, information on this matter. 

The first is a list of seven small water- 
shed projects approved under the provi- 
sions of Public Law 566, 83d Congress, 
as amended. 

Projects approved by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works on Aug. 15, 1961, under the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act, Public Law 566, 83d Cong., as 
amended 


Project: Estimated 
Big Sandy Creek, Colo. (sup- Federal cost 
| ea $871, 374 
South River, Ga............ 853, 703 
Middle Fork of Anderson Riv- 
a 1 ce cine inietinashin eat un dees sential 1, 004, 480 
Middle-South Branch Forest 
ee ee 1, 148, 508 
Sallisaw Creek, Okla_____-.--- 4, 552, 584 
Beaver Creek, Oreg........-. 832, 400 
Twin Parks Creek, Wis_.._-- 778, 325 
TE iis isan sei bale Spaniels 10, 041, 374 


In addition, on August 15, 1961, the 
committee approved the alteration of 
Federal buildings at 26 locations 
throughout the country, to provide 
additional court facilities for new Fed- 
eral judges recently authorized by Con- 
gress. Approval of these alterations 
was based on a prospectus submitted to 
the committee by the Administrator of 
General Services on August 9, 1961, in 
compliance with Public Law 248, 86th 
Congress. The estimated cost of these 
alterations is $11,970,000. 

A project for alteration of the post 
office and courthouse at Detroit, Mich., 
Was approved by the committee on 
July 13, 1961, at an estimated cost of 
$4,628,000, in accordance with a pro- 
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spectus submitted to the committee on 
June 7, 1961. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
further morning business? 

If not, morning business is closed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


Is_ there 





DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1962 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator desire to have the unfinished 
business laid before the Senate? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; I move that 
the unfinished business be made the 
pending business before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The Curier CLerK. A bill (H.R. 7371) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice, the judi- 
ciary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the Mansfield-Dirksen motion 
to suspend the rule. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I sin- 
cerely feel the Senate needs to examine 
in detail, and with a great deal of care, 
the proposal before it. 

I think this is true because of the 
nature of the work and the purpose of 
the mission of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. 

The State of North Carolina has for 
some years had an advisory committee 
on civil rights. We in North Carolina 
operate on the principle that when we 
have problems we can sit down at a table 
and work them out together. 

We have made every effort to do this 
in matters affecting relations between 
the races, and I am proud to say that we 
have made a great deal of progress. 

The North Carolina Advisory Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights was established as a 
factfinding body to bring to the atten- 
tion of the people of the State data per- 
tinent to the educational, economic, and 
social influences which play upon race 
relations. 

Today, Mr. President, I want to read 
excerpts from the latest report made by 
the North Carolina Advisory Committee 
on Civil Rights. It was issued on April 
9, 1961, and it is the third in a series of 
reports on the question of equal protec- 
tion of the law in education. 

The facts dealt with in the report are 
most revealing. They deal realistically 
with a problem we have had for many 
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years, and a problem we have dedicated 
the resources of our State to solve. 

Even though North Carolina is a long 
way from the top in terms of literacy and 
education, we have made remarkable 
progress under the most difficult of cir- 
cumstances. Since the turn of the cen- 
tury, North Carolina has been education 
conscious. At the time we started our 
program of universal education under 
Governor Aycock, we were far behind 
many other States and regions. 

We still have a long way to go but 
we are not standing still. We are do- 
ing what we can as fast as we can. 
In fact, only this year, the North Caro- 
lina General Assembly, under the leader- 
ship of Governor Sanford, embarked 
upon a far-reaching program not only to 
step up the pace of our educational pro- 
grams but also to develop and promote 
quality education to meet the needs of 
the times. 

With these preliminary remarks, Mr. 
President, I should like to read from the 
report of the North Carolina Advisory 
Committee on Civil Rights. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JORDAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I recall that during 
the term of the fine service rendered by 
the late Senator Hoey as a Member of 
this body, on one occasion he advised 
the Senate of the appointment by the 
then Governor of North Carolina of a 
very outstanding colored citizen to be 
a member of the State board which con- 
trols the institutions of higher learning. 

Mr. JORDAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does that situation 
still obtain in the great State so ably 
represented by the Senator? 

Mr. JORDAN. It certainly does. I 
think every governor since the service 
of the late Senator Hoey has added ad- 
ditional fine colored citizens not only to 
boards of education, but also to other 
boards which affect the lives of all the 
people of North Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The board to which I 
have reference is the State board which 
controls the institutions of higher learn- 
ing which, as I understand the situation 
in the great State of North Carolina, in- 
clude, in addition to the well-known 
schools such as the University of North 
Carolina and North Carolina State, vari- 
ous institutions attended by colored citi- 
zens who are ambitious to obtain educa- 
tion. It is that board upon which there 
has been biracial representation for 
Many years, is it not? 

Mr. JORDAN. That is correct. 

There are also a number of very fine 
colored citizens who serve on boards of 
trustees of the colleges. There is the 
North Carolina Agricultural and Techni- 
cal College at Greensboro, a very large 
college attended by colored people. 
There is another in Raleigh. I think we 
have more colleges attended by colored 
people in North Carolina than there are 
in any other State in the Union. They 
are doing wonderful work. The colored 
people are actively a part of those insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I remember that only 
a few years ago there was a champion- 
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ship football game played between one 
of the institutions mentioned by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina and a similar 
institution in the State of Florida, the 
Florida Agricultural & Mechanical Uni- 
versity, at Tallahassee, which is a very 
fine institution devoted to the education 
of Negro youth. I do not remember 
which team won the championship con- 
test, but I know that we in Florida were 
proud of our team, as I am sure the Sen- 
ator was proud of the team from his 
State. We were proud that these two 
great States furnished the two compet- 
ing championship teams on that occa- 
sion. 

I compliment the Senator for the fine 
progress made by his State in the field 
of biracial supervision of education. 

Mr. JORDAN. I thank the Senator. 
I appreciate his remarks. 

North Carolina many years ago estab- 
lished a compulsory school system for all 
our citizens of North Carolina. The sys- 
tem was not established only for the 
white or only for the colored, or for any 
particular race, but for all our citizens. 

When the State took over the school 
system of North Carolina many years 
ago, a system supported by the sales tax 
in our State, the State took over the 
obligation to pay the salaries of all the 
teachers in North Carolina. 

The colored teachers of North Carolina 
draw exactly the same salaries as the 
white teachers, in every class. Under the 
system, the longer one teaches, the 
higher one’s certificate goes and the more 
money one gets. It is a fact that the 
colored teachers stay with the schools 
much longer than do the white teachers, 
and on the average the colored teachers 
make more money than the white teach- 
ers in North Carolina. This is gratify- 
ing, and shows they like the profession 
and are making an excellent record. 

Mr. President, I read from the report 
of the North Carolina Advisory Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights: 

In the previous reports of this committee 
on equal protection of the law in education, 
attention has been directed to the schools. 
Part I dealt with investment and current 
expenditures per pupil, teachers’ salaries, 
dropouts and absences, libraries, lunches, and 
the current extent of segregation and deseg- 
regation. Part II showed a comparison be- 
tween North Carolina and other Southern 
States in the percentage of students en- 
rolled in schools accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

This report will deal with the location and 
extent of illiteracy in North Carolina, both 
of whites and nonwhites. It will compare 
illiteracy in North Carolina to illiteracy in 
other States in the country. 

Inasmuch as education in North Carolina 
has for more than 60 years been almost en- 
tirely a public responsibility, this examina- 
tion of the available data on the extent and 
location of illiteracy in the State will provide 
at least one guidepost as to how well that 
public responsibility has been discharged. 
Whereas our first two reports dealt with the 
schools, this one might be said to deal with 
the products of the schools, but that would 
not be accurate because the prevalence of 
illiteracy would not be the product of such 
schools as were provided but rather the result 
of the lack of educational or other environ- 
mental opportunities. 

a s * s - 
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The cause-and-effect relationship between 
low income, poor housing, and low current 
expenditure for schools appears obvious. 
But this may need further study and docu- 
mentation. 

Furthermore, it would be of value to the 
people of the State to know where the un- 
educated citizens in North Carolina are lo- 
cated; that is to say, in what areas or coun- 
ties their proportion is the highest. This is a 
concern of all of the people of our State 
since it has to do with the full development 
of our human resources. This has been and 
still is conceived by most of our citizens to 
be a responsibility of the State to be dis- 
charged through the public school system; 
but there are other environmental factors 
which determine whether a citizen’s full po- 
tential will be developed or not. These have 
to do with the conditions of the home in 
which the children grow up, the employment 
opportunities of the parents, and the expec- 
tations which the community holds for all of 
its children. In this connection, it would 
be revealing to compare a map of the State 
showing county by county and race by race: 
(a) Percentage of substandard dwelling 
houses, (b) per capita income, (c) invest- 
ment in school property, (d) percentage of 
pupils attending schools accredited by the 
southern association, (e) percentages of 
eligible citizens who are registered to vote, 
and (f) the number of grades of school 
completed. 

It is probable that all of these maps of 
North Carolina would be somewhat similar 
in appearance, that is, that these factors 
would tend to coincide or be very similarly 
located. However, we have not been able to 
complete such a comparative study; further- 
more, the 1960 census data should be incor- 
porated into such a study. We are unani- 
mous in the opinion that such a study should 
be made and that the results should be 
widely published and understood by all of 
the citizens of the State. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from the great State 
of Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. I ask my distinguished 
friend from North Carolina whether this 
study to which he refers is under prep- 
aration. 

Mr. JORDAN. The study is under 
preparation. It is a continuing study 
being made by the committee set up 
several years ago with respect to public 
relations. This has been going on for 
a number of years. 

Mr. HILL. The study ought to be in- 
formative and interesting, not only to 
the people of North Carolina, but would 
also be most interesting and informa- 
tive to people everywhere. Does not the 
Senator from North Carolina agree? 

Mr. JORDAN. I think it would be. . 
It is a study which goes into all factors 
that pertain to people, including educa- 
tion, background, environment, housing, 
and other influences that affect people. 
We are dealing with people. 

Mr. HILL. As the Senator knows, his 
great State of North Carolina is one of 
the most advanced States in the entire 
United States in support of its public 
schools, public education, and its very 
fine private schools. 

Mr. JORDAN. While some other 
States do not so admit, we admit what 
the Senator has stated. 

Mr. HILL. Does not the Senator also 
admit that he represents a State which 
has two of the finest universities to be 
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found anywhere, in the University of 
North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, and Duke 
University, at Durham, N.C.? 

Mr: JORDAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. In addition, we have Davidson 
College, which is a fine Presbyterian col- 
lege, at Davidson, N.C. It has been in 
existence for over 100 years, and it is 
doing magnificent work. 

Then there is Wake Forest College, 
which was recently moved from Wake 
Forest, N.C., to Winston-Salem, at 
which place the Reynolds family and the 
Reynolds Foundation have put many 
millions of dollars into the school and 
are making a very fine university out 
of it. Wake Forest is also an old insti- 
tution. 

Mr. HILL. Wake Forest has been in 
North Carolina a long time; has it not? 

Mr. JORDAN. It has been there for 
over 100 years. 

Mr. HILL. It has always enjoyed the 
reputation of being a fine institution. 

Mr. JORDAN. It is one of the best. 
As the Senator knows, it is a Baptist 
school. In Elon, there is Elon College, 
which has about 1,400 students. It is 
doing fine work there. Incidentally, 3 
or 4 years ago a night school was started 
at that school, and its schedule was so 
arranged that citizens living in that area 
could drive to school after they had 
finished work and obtain a college educa- 
tion. That school is doing fine work 
also. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator knows that 
the State of North Carolina has two fine 
medical schools. s 

Mr. JORDAN. Two of the best. 

Mr. HILL. The Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, which handles the ap- 
propriation for the NIH and other health 
programs, looks to those two great 
schools for much helpful information. 
Witnesses come from those schools to 
testify at our hearings, and they are al- 
ways very helpful. 

Mr. JORDAN. In that connection, a 
very fine law, the Hill-Burton Act, of 
which the Senator was the author, has 
been of great help at those universities. 
A number of fine buildings and other 
facilities used in connection with those 
universities were built on a 50-50 basis, 
50 percent of the funds coming from the 
so-called Hill-Burton money, and 50 
percent of the money coming from other 
sources. The program contributed 
greatly to the growth of those two fine 
institutions. 

Mr. HILL. No State in the Union has 
taken more advantage of the hospital 
construction program to which the Sen- 
ator has referred than has the State of 
North Carolina. They have really taken 
full advantage of every opportunity of- 
fered under the act. As the Senator 
has said, the people of North Carolina 
were required to raise at least half of 
the funds under the program to which 
he referred. Is that not correct? 

Mr. JORDAN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HILL. The State of North Caro- 
lina has gone forward and has taken full 
advantage in every way of the provisions 
of that act. They have built up their 
medical schools and hospitals for people 
throughout the State. As the Senator 
well knows, a young doctor graduating 
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from a school of medicine now, after 
he has finished with a long course, in- 
cluding 4 years of academic study, 4 
years of medicine, and perhaps 3 years 
of internship and house residency, does 
not want to practice unless he feels he 
has the tools he must have to do his 
best work. In order to have those tools 
is it not a fact that States must also 
provide hospitals? 

Mr. JORDAN. Yes. The medical stu- 
dent must have a hospital in which to 
work. 

Mr. HILL. The State of North Caro- 
lina has gone forward in building hospi- 
tals under the provisions of the act, 
thereby assuring good doctors for the 
medical care and attention of the people 
of the State of North Carolina. 

Mr. JORDAN. It was my honor and 
privilege to be a member of the original 
medical care commission which was set 
up immediately after the Hill-Burton 
bill was passed, to implement the pro- 
visions of the law. I was appointed a 
member of the commission by the then 
Governor Cherry, and I remained on the 
commission for a number of years. I 
was able to see personally the fine 
job and the fine attitude of the people of 
North Carolina in making money avail- 
able in their own communities to match 
the funds made available under the Hill- 
Burton program. 

The Senator will remember that at the 
beginning only one-third of the money 
was provided under the Hill-Burton Act. 
Then the State added a percentage and 
the local community had to raise the 
remainder of the necessary funds. 

Later, Federal appropriations became 
a little more generous, and contributions 
under the Hill-Burton Act went up to 50 
percent. Today there is hardly a city in 
North Carolina that can support a hos- 
pital and does not have one. They are 
being built all the time and are enlarg- 
ing the ones they have. North Carolina 
has made great strides in their hospital- 
ization program, largely due to the aid 
which came from the Hull-Burton pro- 
gram, for which the Senator from Ala- 
bama was largely responsible, and for 
which I always like to take notice and 
give to the Senator full credit. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator. Not 
only has North Carolina taken full ad- 
vantage of the program to construct 
hospitals for its people, but also North 
Carolina has a fine State public health 
service which, together with many fine 
county, city, and other local public 
health services, has done a great deal to 
safeguard the health and safety of North 
Carolinians against communicable and 
contagious diseases. 

Mr. JORDAN. I appreciate that re- 
mark. I am reminded that about 3 or 4 
years ago the city of Greensboro, in 
Guilford County, celebrated their 50th 
anniversary by setting up a public 
health center in Guilford County. It 
was one of the first public health centers 
set up under the then functioning city 
governments or county governments in 
the United States. Fifty years ago there 
was not a great deal of public service 
that was sponsored locally by communi- 
ties. We are proud of that development 
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in North Carolina, and proud that we 
are one of the leaders in that develop- 
ment. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not a fact that be- 
cause of the fine work that the State has 
done in the field of public health, the 
people of North Carolina are no longer 
subject to malaria, typhoid, smallpox, 
and the many awful diseases prevalent 
50 years ago? 

Mr. JORDAN. To the best of my 
knowledge, I have not heard of a case of 
smallpox in North Carolina since I was 
a boy, which was considerably over 50 
years ago. 

Mr. HILL. The distinguished Senator 
from Florida suggested the wonderful 
work that is being done through the 
North Carolina State Public Health 
Service in the elimination of the dread 
disease called pellagra. 

Mr. JORDAN. I think it has been al- 
most eliminated. As the Senator pointed 
out a while ago, malaria used to be a 
serious problem in eastern North Caro- 
lina particularly, where the area was 
swampy and mosquitoes were prevalent. 
Not only has our public health service 
been able almost completely to stamp 
out that disease, but we have eradicated 
the mosquitoes through scientific re- 
search and the help of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, State agencies, and local peo- 
ple. 

Mr. HILL. In eliminating mosquitoes, 
the danger of yellow fever is also elimi- 
nated. Is that correct? 

Mr. JORDAN. That is correct. As 
far as I know, we have not had a case 
of yellow fever in years and years and 
years. I thank the able and distin- 
guished Senator for his remarks. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think that while 
the Senator is placing in the REcorp the 
true facts with reference to the develop- 
ment of objectives in the State of North 
Carolina, it would be appropriate to re- 
mind Senators that the University of 
North Carolina shares with the Univer- 
sity of Georgia the proud honor of being 
the oldest State university in the Nation. 

People in some parts of the Nation look 
upon the South as somewhat backward 
and nonprogressive in the field of educa- 
tion. The Senator, of course, knows 
that those two State universities are the 
two oldest in the Nation. I can never 
recall which is first and which is second, 
but they are first and second. I think 
the Recorp should affirmatively show 
that it is a fact of which I know the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is proud. I 
have never found a North Carolinian 
that was not proud of the great record 
made by the University of North Caro- 
lina, and the same can be said about 
the great University of Georgia. All 
Georgians are proud of their State uni- 
versity. I think, even with proper mod- 
esty, which we of the South try to main- 
tain, we may proudly place in the REcorD 
the fact that these two schools are the 
oldest of the State universities through- 
out the length and breadth of our 
Nation. 
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Mr. HILL. The Senator from Florida 
has truly and well spoken of the great 
University of North Carolina as well as 
of the great University of Georgia. I 
wonder whether I might mention also the 
fact that the great State of Florida has 
in very recent years established two of 
the finest medical schools in the Nation, 
the medical school at the University of 
Miami, at Miami, and the medical school 
at the State University, at Gainesville, 
Fla. It is remarkable that these two 
medical schools should in such a short 
period of time reach such a stage of 
prominence in the teaching of medicine. 

Mr. JORDAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN. Iryield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank, first, the 
dean of all medical legislators in Con- 
gress, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Alabama, for his kind words. It 
is true that we have two new medical 
schools in Florida, one at the University 
of Florida at Gainesville, and the other, 
the older one of the two, at the Uni- 
versity of Miami, in Miami. In connec- 
tion with their establishment and their 
functioning I wish to join the Senator 
from North Carolina in expressing our 
great appreciation in Florida to the able 
Senator from Alabama for the work he 
has done in this field and for the help we 
have had under the very generous pro- 
visions of the Hill-Burton Act. The far- 
sighted and foresighted activities of the 
Senator from Alabama have had a dis- 
tinct place in making possible the recent 
development of the two medical schools 
of which the Senator from Alabama has 
spoken so generously. 

Mr. JORDAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Florida for his very kind and generous 
words. I am deeply appreciative of 
them. 

Mr. JORDAN. I, too, appreciate the 
Senator’s kind remarks. 

Mr. HILL. As we speak of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina as being one 
of our finest institutions, I cannot for- 
get Duke University, which is also one 
of the finest institutions in the country. 

Mr. JORDAN. I certainly cannot for- 
get it. I could hardly forget it, because 
I have a brother who is vice president of 
that fine institution, and Iam a member 
of the board of trustees. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator must indeed 
be proud of that university. 

Mr. JORDAN. I certainly am. I 
would point out, too, that the Bowman- 
Gray School of Medicine, a part of Wake 
Forest University, at Winston-Salem, 
has an outstanding record in medicine 
also, partly because of the help the Hill- 
Burton Act has extended to it. 

Mr. HILL. They have made great 
progress indeed. 

Mr. JORDAN. They have made great 
progress. It had one of the first cobalt 
machines in the country. The Baptists, 
being great money raisers, have come 
forward with a good deal of money. It 
seems to me remarkable that the im- 
mense fortunes amassed by the two great 
tobacco empires, Duke and Reynolds, 
have gone in large part to the support 
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of education and medicine, and for the 
building of churches. What these people 
have made they have in large part put 
back again for the benefit of the finest 
causes I can think of. 

Mr. HILL. One of the most brilliant 
witnesses who appeared before our Sub- 
committee on Appropriations, for Health, 
Education, and Welfare appropriations, 
when we were considering appropriations 
for medical research, was Dr. Philip Han- 
dler, of Duke University, who occupies 
the Duke chair at the medical school 
there. He made a most brilliant pres- 
entation, and I wish to express my ap- 
preciation for his presentation before our 
subcommittee. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, this in- 
formation would provide our people with 
a better understanding as to the dif- 
ference between white and nonwhite and 
between urban and rural people in our 
State as to their opportunities, income, 
and educational development, and the 
extent to which the provision previously 
made for public schools in the State has 
not been uniform in its application or 
the results achieved. When these dis- 
parities are better known and under- 
stood, policies which have contributed to 
these disparities in the educational and 
income opportunities for our people will 
be less justified, and we can more intel- 
ligently set about eliminating the de- 
ficiencies in our State system of educa- 
tion. 

SOURCES OF DATA ON ILLITERACY 


For the purpose of this report, the 
committee has relied upon the following 
data: 

First, rejection, for military service, 
1940-44, 1958, 1959, and 1960; second 
U.S. census reports; third, a special sur- 
vey made by the commissioner of motor 
vehicles of North Carolina; and, fourth, 
data from certain TV stations in North 
Carolina engaged in a program of teach- 
ing people to read and write. 

Mr. President, in this connection I may 
say that North Carolina was one of the 
first States I know about to establish a 
television program to teach people to 
read and write. In North Carolina—as 
in any State—there are few persons who 
cannot read and write. By means of the 
television program, instruction in read- 
ing and writing is offered to all who are 
interested. The program has proved to 
be a very helpful one, and is being used. 
I believe it is generally recognized that 
in any State there are a certain number 
of illiterate people—persons who, for 
some reason or other, never learned to 
read and write. Perhaps they did not 
have an adequate opportunity to learn. 
Now that opportunity is being made 
available to them by means of television 
instruction. 

MILITARY REJECTIONS, 1940-44 

A vast amount of significant data 
about the mental and physical charac- 
teristics of the American population is 
contained in the record of registration 
and rejection of the male population, 
particularly the young men, during the 
period 1940 through 1944. This in- 
formation has since been studied in 
great detail by a special research project 
established in 1950 by General Eisen- 
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hower while he was president of Colum- 
bia University. This research project 
entitled “Conservation of Human Re- 
sources,” was established within the 
Graduate School of Business of Colum- 
bia University and has been sponsored 
by a large number of American business 
corporations. The Department of De- 
fense made available to this project the 
records of our country’s military man- 
power experience during World War II. 
One of the first reports was entitled 
“The Uneducated,” published by Colum- 
bia University Press in 1953. 

By special arrangement with the pub- 
lisher and the director of this research 
project, the relevant information relat- 
ing to North Carolina and the Southeast 
is included in this report. 

More than 22 million persons in the 
age group 18 through 37 were registered 
in the whole country, and of these, 5.2 
million were rejected for military serv- 
ice and classified 4-F. The four major 
causes for rejection, and the distribution 
of those rejected for these causes are 
shown in a table, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Selective service registrants, 18 to 37, classi- 
fied IV-F, August 1945 














Reason for rejection Total White | Negro 
Mental deficiency. ....... 716,000 | 391,000 | 325,000 
Mental disease-.........-. 970,000 | 855,000 | 115,000 
Physical defects. ......... 3, 475, 000 |2, 933,000 | 542, 000 
Administrative (moral, 

Wiss soda eh 87, 000 71, 000 16, 000 








ecnartnanieen«a 5, 248, 000 |4, 250,000 | 998, 000 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, this re- 
port will concern itself only with the 
first category: Those rejected for mental 
deficiency. For this purpose a mentally 
deficient person was one who was so edu- 
cationally deprived as to be considered 
unsuitable for military service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorp a table which shows the total 
number of men rejected on this basis, by 
region and by race. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Rejections for mental deficiency by region 
and race 

















Region. Total White | Negro 
New England--.-......-..- 20, 765 19, 803 962 
Middle Atlantic_......... 71, 416 49,708 | 21,708 
EEE 435,639 | 167,599 | 268, 040 
Gombwtest oo oss uk 5e58 89, 881 70,661 | 19,220 
CONGR Bin. .cietne dd , 460 57,274 | 13,186 
Nowtiiwest...c~...<..ccnss 13, 089 12, 530 559 
Pe incor cconeantce nee 15, 150 13, 725 1, 425 
Total, United States...._ 716,400 | 391,300 | 325, 100 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, more 
revealing than the absolute number of 
persons rejected are the rates per 
thousand examined, as shown by another 
table, which I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Rejection rates per thousand registrants, by 




















region and race 
Region Total White | Negro 

Total, United States. 40 25 152 
New England...........- 17 16 65 
Middle Atlantic._.......- 15 11 67 
SS SRST 97 202 
INI i cicrnrintintvincine 60 54 107 
i siaalh c svtniine aac tations! 14 12 61 
POTS WONG... . .ncinickascdce 14 13 40 
PES 10 9 50 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, several 
striking facts are revealed by this table. 
First, the rate of rejection in the South- 
east is almost 10 times as large as that 
in the Far West. All of the regions of 
the country except two have a total re- 
jection rate between 10 and 17 per 1,000 
examined; the Southeast and the South- 
west have rates of 97 and 60, respec- 
tively. Although the range is less for 
the white population, it is still striking. 
The Far West has a rejection of 9 while 
the Southeast and the Southwest each 
have a rate of more than 50. The Negro 
rate is so much larger in every region 
that it might appear to be a different 
population; the overall Negro rate is just 
over six times the white rate. However, 
there is evidence within the Negro dis- 
tribution to suggest that the population 
is basically parallel. 

One finds, for instance, that the rate 
of rejection for Negroes in the North- 
west and the Far West is actually below 
the white rate in the Southeast and the 
Southwest. Even in the other three re- 
gions—New England, Middle Atlantic, 
and Central, the Negro rate is only 
slightly above the white rate in the 
South. The sixfold difference in total 
rates between Negroes and whites re- 
sults from the exceptionally high rejec- 
tion rate for Negroes in the Southeast 
and the lower but still high rate in the 
Southwest. ‘The most extreme regional 
and racial differences are between the 
rejection rate for whites in the Far 
West of 9 per 1,000, or less than 1 per- 
cent, and the rate of 202 per 1,000, or 
more than 20 percent, for Negroes in the 
Southeast. Unless there were evidence 
that there are gross differences in mental 
capacity among various racial and ethnic 
groups, here is an overwhelming demon- 
stration that the results of the screen- 
ing examination reflected primarily 
differences in the educational and en- 
vironmental opportunities in different 
regions.—Ginzberg and Bray, “The Un- 
educated,” Columbia University Press, 
1953, page 44. 

The following detailed maps present 
the rate of rejection for menial defi- 
ciency for white registrants in each of 
the more than 3,000 counties throughout 
the United States and, in the second 
map, the Negro rejection rates by coun- 
ties. Latin Americans and Indians were 
for the purpose of these maps counted 
among the white population. 

An analysis of the number of white 
registrants rejected for mental defi- 
ciency and the rate per thousand is 
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shown by States and the comparative 
position of North Carolina is shown in a 
table which I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the REecorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 








Number | Rate per 

thousand 

i seh i J 4, 800 21 
RE citation cwnsncinndiatweniesd 4, 700 28 
EE oo cause ctasksnamesnorciees 12, 700 41 
Le OS See , 300 43 
tt ii cree ane anat, 13, 900 47 
aa la tl Relea 14, 100 55 
IGRI AS std ad cniwkch bnitioae , 300 59 
Vi a a cr 20, 100 59 
I cittnieeeaial ,. 700 62 
652 ccchosadoccua ee , 400 64 
I i og sis ecttnnnicnsbened 24, 600 64 


Mr. JORDAN. Madam President, a 
similar breakdown of the nonwhite reg- 
istrants by States shows the following 
comparative position of North Carolina: 


Number | Rate per 
thousand 








NIG Sst oo 2, 500 73 





NIN 5 ick icnicns Gente cedlon nik! , 800 120 
alas casecarbacinanne 16, 400 148 
I AS cacao sana 20, 300 178 
BE iwc snes 33, 400 205 
ions iciaih peibvemnmiinnh 10, 500 206 
North Carolina 36, 100 209 
BG hh ee sa 15, 900 212 
i i it nee 31, 500 214 
NS ho oe hatin taaciteoswe: 37, 500 247 
South Carolina............-......- 34, 100 277 


The foregoing rejection rates for 
mental deficiency were, in general, the 
result of the quantity and quality 
of education available in the 1920’s 
and early 1930’s. It is obvious that the 
Southeast produced the largest number 
of rejections. In the Southeast in 1930, 
among children between the ages of 10 
and 14, 6 white children and 13 Negro 
children out of every 100 children in this 
age group were no longer in school. 
This was the highest such rate for the 
whole country and it showed up in the 
high rate of rejections for military 
service in the 1940’s. 

BUREAU OF CENSUS RECORDS OF ILLITERACY 


First. Early definition of “illiteracy.” 

Prior to the census of 1940, the Bureau 
of the Census sought information about 
the number of illiterates in the popula- 
tion by defining the term as “persons 
unable to read and write in any lan- 
guage.” ‘This gave rise to many prob- 
lems, however. It was easy to identify 
a@ person who was completely unable to 
read or write; however, it was much 
more difficult to distinguish those who 
had only a limited ability to read and 
write. For example, those who could 
recognize words like “danger,” “exist,” 
or “men,” or “women,” could not neces- 
sarily be said to know how to read. 
Likewise, the ability to write one’s own 
name and address and perhaps a few 
other phrases is not necessarily the same 
as being able to write. 

Therefore, in the census of 1940, the 
question about literacy was replaced by 
a question relating to the number of 
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years of schooling that the individua] 
had completed. 

Nevertheless, the early census records 
do give a perspective on the current 
problem of illiteracy. 

In 1870, the U.S. census showed 5.7 
million persons to be illiterate. This 
was 20 percent of the total population. 
Comparable data for 1950 shows 3.6 mil- 
lion illiterates, or 3.2 percent. 

In the 1870 census, native-born Amer- 
icans accounted for 4.9 out of the 5.7 
million illiterates. The rate of illiteracy 
among the foreign born was less than 
that among the native born. 

Approximately 50 percent of all the 
illiterates in the country were Negro— 
2.8 million—and the rate of illiteracy 
among the Negroes in 1870 was 80 per- 
cent. 

This is not surprising since in North 
Carolina, as in most of the other States 
in the South prior to that time, no pro- 
vision was made for education of even 
free persons of color, and it was for- 
bidden to teach slaves to read and write 
or to give or sell them books or pam- 
phiets. Laws of North Carolina 1830-31, 
chapter VI, page 11; see also North Caro- 
lina Revised Statutes 1837, chapter 111. 

The rate of illiteracy among northern 
whites—native and foreign born com- 
bined—was 8 percent in 1870; the rate of 
ililteracy among the southern whites 
was approximately 24 percent, or three 
times as great. Thus, the high incidence 
of illiteracy in the South was not con- 
fined to the Negro population, but was 
shared by a substantial proportion of 
the white population as well. 

“TLLITERACY” IN NORTH CAROLINA HISTORY 


In North Carolina, this widespread 
illiteracy among whites, as well as among 
Negroes, has a long but not always uni- 
form history directly related to the atti- 
tude of the people of the State toward 
education. The following excerpts are 
from Lefler and Newsome, ‘“‘North Caro- 
lina—The History of a Southern State”: 


During the first third of the 19th century 
North Carolina was so undeveloped, back- 
ward, and indifferent to its conditions that 
it was often called “the second Nazareth,” 
the “Ireland of America,” and the “Rip Van 
Winkle” State. 

Intelligent citizens and visitors were 
shocked at the colossal ignorance and in- 
tellectual degradation of the people of North 
Carolina. In 1840 one-third of the adult 
whites were illiterate. If the Negroes and 
whites under 20 years of age are included, 
more than half of the population was illiter- 
ate. But the great mass of children grew 
up in ignorance, with no opportunity to 
acquire any education. The university, with 
less than 100 students, like the private acade- 
mies and other schools, served only the small 
class with sufficient wealth and interest to 
pay for its own children’s education. In 
1826 Governor Burton reported that many 
well-informed observers believed it more 
difficult to obtain a primary education in 
North Carolina than it had been 50 years 
before. 

Poverty, sparse population, sectionalism, 
rurality, and the large number of Negro 
slaves were in part responsible for educa- 
tional backwardness, but more important 
were the attitudes and beliefs of the people. 
The prevailing philosophy was that educa- 
tion was a private, not a public, matter and 
was therefore the responsibility of individ- 
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uals, not the State. The leaders, the masses, 
and the general assembly were notoriously 
indifferent, and there was general con- 
tentment with ignorance and mediocrity. 
The dominant aristocracy of wealth regarded 
education as a privilege for the favored few 
who could afford it; education was for gen- 
tlemen and the professions only. Its exten- 
sion to the common people would be costly 
and even dangerous. Joseph Caldwell, presi- 
dent of the university, referring to the educa- 
tional inertia of North Carolina, said: “Our 
habits of legislation have been long estab- 
lished. * * * To provide for the education 
of the people has unhappily never entered 
as a consistent part of these habits.” He 
said that people were “sometimes seen glo- 
rying in ignorance as their privilege and 
boast” and that there was a tendency for 
“ignorance to perpetuate itself. * * *” 

The greatest social and educational 
achievement in antebellum North Carolina 
was the adoption in 1839 of a State-wide 
publicly supported system of free common 
schools for all white children. Each year 
after 1840, for the first time in the history 
of the State, a large portion of the white 
children went to school to learn such basic 
things as reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
The school system was a disappointment in 
the 1840's, but, as first State superintendent 
of common schools from 1853 to 1965 
Calvin H. Wiley revolutionized the system 
and made it a credit to North Carolina. * * * 
There was much popular indifference to pub- 
lic education, but Wiley allayed opposition, 
improved the system, and inspired public 
confidence. His statement that “North 
Carolina has the start of all her southern 
sisters in educational matters” was no exag- 
geration, and the reduction in the percentage 
of illiterate voters from 30 percent in 
1840 to 23 percent in 1860 was one indica- 
tion of the State’s progress in education. 
But many of the people were still indifferent; 
most school buildings were poor and in- 
adequately furnished; the teachers were 
mostly men unfit for the work; salaries of 
teachers averaged about $25 per month; 
the school term was less than 4 months; 
textbooks and equipment were scarce and 
inadequate; the curriculum included only 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and 
geography; and the pupils of all ages studied 
and recited aloud in the same room. Prac- 
tically all of the schools were one-teacher 
schools. Since the chief support of the sys- 
tem was the proceeds of the literary fund, 
in the nature of an endowment fund, most 
of which had been granted by the Federal 
Government, the average North Carolinian 
before 1860 was not habituated to the pay- 
ment of taxes for public education. * * * 

Despite the fact that North Carolina had 
about 3,500 public and private schools, illit- 
eracy was widespread. In the South only 
Virginia, with a much larger population, had 
more illiterates. In 1860 there were nearly 
70,000 white illiterates over 20 years of age 
in a total white population of 629,942. Vir- 
tually all Negroes, who comprised 27 percent 
of the total population, and many whites 
under 20 years of age were also illiterate. 
Still the illiteracy rate had shown a marked 
decrease since 1849. 

During their brief tenure of power from 
1865 to 1868, the Conservatives abolished the 
office of State superintendent of common 
schools, refused to make State appropriations 
for schools, and threw the responsibility for 
public education upon localities. Towns and 
counties were empowered to levy taxes for 
schools, but this failed to solve the problem, 
since few of the local governments took 
favorable action. The lack of State aid and 
the prevalence of poverty, educational apathy 
and indifference, and popular aversion to 
taxation forestalled any appreciable achieve- 
ment in public education. 
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The State government under radical Re- 
publican control from 1868 to 1870 mani- 
fested a striking interest in public education. 
Devoting an entire article to education, the 
constitution of 1868 provided for an elective 
superintendent of public instruction and re- 
quired the general assembly at its first ses- 
sion to provide, by taxation and otherwise, 
a general and uniform system of free public 
schools for all children between the ages of 
6 and 21. * * * But the effective school sys- 
tem envisioned by the authors of the 1869 
law was only partially established. * * * 
Meager records indicate that in 1870 there 
were 1,398 schools operating in 74 counties 
at a cost of $43,000 and with an enrollment 
of 49,999, nearly half of whom were Negroes, 
though in separate schools from the whites. 
The total enrollment was only one-fifth 
to one-seventh of the children of school 
age. s**s 

Illiteracy actually increased in the 1870’s. 
In 1880 in a total population of 1,399,750, 
there were 463,975 persons over 10 years of 
age, more than two-fifths of whom were 
whites, who could not write. In the 1880’s 
there was some reduction of illiteracy, chiefly 
among the negroes. Prior to 1900 the State 
failed dismally to live up to the educational 
provisions of the constitution and the law. 
In that year its public school system was 
actually and relatively worse than it had 
been in 1860. It was perhaps the poorest in 
the United States. Yet only 19.5 percent of 
the whites and 47.6 percent of the Negroes 
were illiterate—a marked decrease since 
169. ¢ ° 

The standard explanations for educational 
backwardness were two: the Negro with the 
danger of mixed schools, and poverty re- 
sulting from the war. In reality there was 
no danger of mixed schools either from local 
demand or outside compulsion. Poverty was 
a valid explanation for only a portion of the 
backwardness and relative decline. Eco- 
nomic recovery from the war was achieved 
long before 1900; the State repudiated most 
of its debt; the valuations of taxable prop- 
erty were increasing; and the tax rate was 
decreasing. The per capita school tax in 
North Carolina in 1890 was 44 cents a year 
in comparison with the national average of 
$2.11. * * * The real explanations for the 
State’s loss of educational rank, even in the 
South, were a colossal general indifference to 
public education and a sterile, reactionary 
political leadership (Lefler and Newsome, 
“North Carolina—The History of a Southern 
State,” pp. 304, 381-382, 499, 500, 503). 


At the turn of the century Charles B. 
Aycock was elected Governor on & cam- 
paign to wage a statewide “war upon 
illiteracy’”—Connor and Poe, “The Life 
and Speeches of Charles Brantley 
Aycock,” Garden City, 1912, page 117. 

Negro children along with white 
children were beneficiaries of this fight 
for public schools. When a movement 
to restrict the Negro’s opportunity for 
schooling by limiting Negro schools to 
Negro taxes started as he went into of- 
fice, Governor Aycock told members of 
the general assembly that “he would re- 
gard enactment of such legislation as a 
violation of his pledge to the people and 
of the plighted faith of his party, and if 
it were enacted he would resign his office 
and retire to private life—in the same 
place, pages 133-134. See also the fol- 
lowing cases where the North Carolina 
Supreme Court held void local laws di- 
recting taxes raised from whites to be 
used for white children exclusively and 
taxes from the colored race to be used 
for such race exclusively: Markham v. 
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Manning (96 N.C. 132), Puitt v. Comrs. 
(94 N.C. 709), Riggsbee v. Durham (94 
N.C. 800). 

When a similar movement gathered 
strength toward the end of his term of 
Office he threw his weight against it in 
a formal message to the general as- 
sembly which struck it down so decisively 
that it never again became a serious 
issue: 

It appears that both parties represented 
in your honorable body are pledged to at 
least a 4-month school in every school dis- 
trict in the State and this, of course, in- 
cludes the Negro districts. * * * It must be 
manifest that such a provision as this [seg- 
regating taxes] is an injustice to the Negro 
and injurious to us. No reason can be given 
for dividing the school fund according to 
the proportion paid by each race which would 
not equally apply to a division of the taxes 
paid by each race on every other sub- 
ject. * * © 

The amendment proposed is unjust, un- 
wise, and would wrong both races. * * * 
This would be a leadership that would bring 
us no honor and much shame. * * * Let us 
be done with this question, for while we 
discuss it the white children of the State 
are growing up in ignorance (ibid., pp. 134- 
136). 


Governor Aycock’s fight for Negro 
schooling is illustrated in the following 
utterances while he was in office: 

I would not have the white people forget 
their duty to the Negro. * * * We must not 
only educate ourselves but see to it that the 
Negro has an opportunity for education. 
* * * Universal education means educating 
white and black alike. * * * If I had the 
power and the wealth to put a public school- 
house in every district in North Caro- 
lina, I would enter into a guarantee that no 
child, white or black, in 10 years from now 
should reach the age of 12 without being 
able to read and write. * * * As a white 
man I am afraid of but one thing for my 
race and is that we shall become afraid to 
give the Negro a fair chance. * * * The 
white man in the South can never attain 
to his fullest growth until he does absolute 
justice to the Negro race. 


The Aycock party also sponsored the 
amendment to the State constitution to 
deny voter registration to persons unable 
to read and write any section of the con- 
stitution. This disfranchised a very 
large part of the Negro voters. There 
were so many white illiterates that the 
amendment may have been defeated if 
the sponsors had not added a so-called 
“grandfather clause” that no person who 
was entitled to vote on or before Jan- 
uary 1, 1867, or his lineal descendants, 
should be denied registration by reason 
of his inability to read and write, pro- 
vided he registered before December 1, 
1908. Since no Negroes could qualify 
under the “grandfather clause,” this lit- 
eracy test disqualified illiterate Negroes 
but not illiterate whites. This “grand- 
father clause’ was omitted from GS 
163-28 as amended by the 1957 general 
assembly. 

Aycock “pledged his administration to 
the development of public schools for 
whites and Negroes, so that after the 
registration of 1908 no white man need 
be disfranchised because of illiteracy”— 
Lefler and Newsome, “North Carolina: 
The History of a Southern State,” page 
524. 
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This problem of white illiteracy was 
very real throughout the South. 

Of the 231 counties in the United States 
in which 20 percent or more of the whites 
of voting age were illiterate, 204 were in the 
South. * * * The proportion of native- 
white illiterates in the South was approxi- 
mately 12 percent, as compared with 1.6 per- 
cent in the North Atlantic States and 46 
percent in the United States. North Caro- 
lina led with 19.5 percent, Louisiana followed 
with 17.3, then Alabama with 14.8, and Ten- 
nessee with 14.2 (Woodward, “Origins of the 
New South,” pp. 331-332, and 400). 

FUNCTIONAL ILLITERACY 


In the 1940 census the Bureau adopted 
a new test of literacy; instead of asking 
each person if he could read and write, 
he was asked how many grades in school 
he had completed. If a person had not 
completed the fourth grade, he was 
deemed to be functionally illiterate, that 
is, his education is so limited that he 
must be considered uneducated. 

In 1890, in the Southeast, 3 out of 
every 10 white children were out of 
school before reaching the age of 10. 
More than half of the Negro children 
were out of school before’ they 
reached 10. 

When the southeast region is broken 
down into States, the figures for 1890 
show that in Louisiana, nearly half of 
the white children were out of school by 
age 10. South Carolina, Alabama, North 
Carolina, and Georgia had more than a 
third of the white children out of school 
by age 10. Florida, Mississippi, and Ken- 
tucky showed the best record of school 
attendance for white children for the 
whole region. 

As for Negro children, Louisiana was 
again the low State with more than two- 
thirds of the children out of school by 
age 10, and again Alabama, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and North Carolina had 
a good bit more than half of the Negro 
children out of school by age 10. 

By 1940, Mississippi had become the 
low State in Negro children in school, 
whereas North Carolina had become the 
high State for the region, with 928 out 
of 1,000 in the age group in school. The 
average for the Southeast as indicated 
in the table was 887 per thousand. 

In 1960-61 North Carolina has an esti- 
mated 1,120,000 pupils in public schools. 
This is 87.6 percent of the estimated 
population 5 to 17 years of age on July 1, 
1960. 

QUANTITY AND QUALITY 

Thus far in this report we have con- 
sidered only the quantity of education 
received by our citizens, both white and 
nonwhite. There is some evidence that 
Negroes not only complete fewer years of 
schooling than whites, but also that the 
education they do receive is for the most 
part inferior in quality. This may also 
be so as to the quality of rural schools, 
whether the students are white or non- 
white. If on further investigation this 
should turn out to be the case, then it is 
not entirely adequate for our purpose to 
accept as final evidence of attainment 
of a minimum standard of education, 
the report to the census taker that the 
person has completed the fourth grade, 
if what the child got in the fourth grade 
was not up to an adequate standard for 
the fourth grade. 
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The psychologists who work in the 
Armed Forces induction stations in the 
southeastern region occasionally discover a 
graduate of a Negro high school who is 
unable to pass the mental examination, even 
though a passing score represents approxi- 
mately fifth grade achievement. While the 
failure of a Negro high school graduate is 
unusual, there is a considerable number of 
failures among Negroes who have completed 
as much as 9 or 10 years of school * * *. 

On the average white men screened for 
military service have completed about 12 
years of school, compared to about 8 
years for Negroes. Nearly three-fourths of 
the white men achieve scores on the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test which place them 
in group III, or above, which means that 
they have an average or above average capac- 
ity to absorb military training. Among the 
Negroes, only a little over one-fourth are in 
the highest three groups. The difference in 
test scores is very much greater than we 
might expect from the difference in years 
of schooling alone. It is so great that it 
would seem to be explicable only in terms 
of the poorer quality as well as the smaller 
quantity of schooling received by Negroes 
(Ginzberg, “The Negro Potential,’’ Columbia 
University Press, 1956, pp. 53-55). 

SPECIAL TEST OF NORTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT 
OF MOTOR VEHICLES 

The North Carolina Department of 
Motor Vehicles, during the period Jan- 
uary 4-8, 1959, took a special sampling 
of all applicants for driver’s licenses who 
were unable to take a written test be- 
cause of inability to read and write. Out 
of approximately 10,000 examined that 
week, 2,054, or 20 percent, stated that 
they were unable to read sufficiently to 
take the written test. 

The figures were released by W. C. Poe, 
chief examiner of the motor vehicles de- 
partment’s drivers examiner bureau. 


Adults 25 and over 

Functional illiterates..-...........-.------- 
Percent functional illiterates- - - 

I static siete ices 


Percent no school. - ------ 


The total population of the 343-State 
area is 5,135,000—adults, 25 and over. 
There are 1,160,000 functional illiterates, 
or 22.5 percent of the adult population; 
214,000 of these people, or 3.2 percent, 
never went to school at all. 

It will be noted that the North Caro- 
lina figure of 21 percent of functional 
illiterates is substantially the same as 
that reported by the commissioner of 
motor vehicles in the independent study 
of applicants for driver’s licenses who 
professed an inability to read and write. 

The “no school” classification above 
means just what it says. This is the 
number of persons in these States who 
never had any formal education. North 
Carolina has had a compulsory school 
attendance law since 1913, but the State 
superintendent of public instruction has 
recommended to the 1961 general as- 
sembly that enforcement officers, now 
optional, should be required by law 
throughout the State. This is a serious 
problem affecting not only initial en- 
rollment but daily attendance through 
age 15. 
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The tally was kept at the request of 
agencies sponsoring an adult televised 
reading program now underway through- 
out central and eastern North Carolina. 

Poe said when an applicant is unable 
to take a written license test, he is given 
an oral one. 

He said his men usually can spot non- 
readers. 


They will come in and ask for a test and 
just sit around— 


He said: 

Finally, one of our men will ask, “Can I 
help you?” and the applicant will ask for 
the oral test. 


The department of motor vehicles, in 
releasing this report, pointed out that 
many North Carolina drivers failed to 
heed directional signals because they 
cannot read. 


NORTH CAROLINA TELEVISION TRAINING IN BASIC 
READING AND WRITING 


Last year a number of television sta- 
tions in North Carolina cooperated in 
producing a series of telecasts designed 
to teach illiterate adults how to read and 
write. The sponsors of these programs 
began with the assumption that there 
were the following “functional illiterates” 
in North Carolina and neighboring 
Southern States. The functional illiter- 
ate is one who has less than five grades 
of schooling, which is the same stand- 
ard used by the Armed Forces as indi- 
cated above. 

Experience shows that while many of 
these adults may once have been able to 
read and write, many of them have, 
through lack of use, lost these abilities. 
The table is as follows: 

















North South Tennessee 
Carolina Carolina Alabama (eastern 
third) 

2, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 1, 550, 000 585, 000 
425, 000 275, 000 353, 000 107, 000 
21 27.5 23 18 
75, 000 53, 000 70, 004 16, 000 
3.75 5.3 4.5 2.7 


Detailed charts were made from the 
1950 census indicating the number of 
illiterates, male and female, in each 
county covered by the various cooperat- 
ing TV stations. Some of these stations 
have made available to us the comments 
of some of the viewers who took part in 
these reading and writing programs. For 
example: 

A taxi driver: 

I had only five grades of school, now faded 
out; I want to get into that library down 
the street and read lots of good stuff there; 
my teenage son is helping me with the les- 
sons. Thanks for helping the grownups of 
Greensboro learn how to read and write. 


An Alamance County resident: 


The most wonderful thing on television. 
It takes longer for farmers to learn because 
they don’t have the time to study. 


A Rockingham County resident: 


Would like it better in the winter as I am 
a farmer. I want to learn all I can—I work 
on the second shift. 


When the program ran at 7 a.m. in the 
morning, many viewers sent word that 
the time conflicted with their going to 
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work on the first shift and urged that 
the station move it up to an even earlier 
hour in the morning: 


Hope you can continue. The State of 
North Carolina needs something like this. 

The worst thing is the whites do not seem 
to take the interest in these courses that 
the colored people [who] are so anxious to 
learn to read and write. I have spoken to 
several white people in regard to learning 
to read and write. Most of these people 
works in the mills * * * and are leaving for 
work when the program is on TV. If one 
member of the family would copy the les- 
sons, they could go over these lessons at 
night with the members that have no educa- 
tion. Several people in town have offered to 
teach classes at night. I understand the 
colored people organized a class after Christ- 
mas. There is a 1,900-acre farm near my 
home and half of the renter “whites” have 
no education, or hardly any to speak of. 

The reading program is splendid. Have 
watched the lessons several times. They 
explain everything so anyone could under- 
stand. I think the people sponsoring these 
courses should explain how necessary it is to 
learn to read for self-protection in time of 
war, or any other disaster, not to say any- 
thing about the pleasure they would find 
in keeping up with what is happening in the 
world today, and being able to read their 
Bible. 


Principal of elementary school in a 
river valley: 


I can easily believe that 2 out of 10 of our 
adults are either absolutely or functionally 
illiterate; sometimes I think the 6 hours we 
have the children is about canceled out 
by the other 18 hours at home. Down here 
there has been a drainout with too many 
adults not caring about their own education 
or that of their children. 

People hide their illiteracy; the biggest 
problem is to bring them out from their 
embarrassment or apathy or defensiveness, 


EQUAL PROTECTION OF THE LAW 


It is obvious that the above data do not 
exhaust the inquiry as to the quantity, 
quality, and representative character of 
the education of the people of North 
Carolina. They are merely gross signs 
of the existence and extent of the issue. 

Edward Kidder Graham’s earlier sum- 
mary of our situation is still true today: 


If North Carolina needs and wants greatly 
to extend and deepen its educational activi- 
ties, there is no issue of poverty involved. 
North Carolina is sufficiently prosperous. It 
is spending money for what it wants. * * * 
North Carolina has just as much money to 
spend for education as it wants to spend 
for education. But even if it were not pros- 
perous, poverty is not an excuse from but 
a reason for education. What John Owen 
said in 1830 is as tragically true today as 
then: “It is a policy that has kept the State 
in ignorance and the poor in poverty.” 

Let us have done forever with this fatally 
inverted logic. What we spend is a question 
of our preference in terms of our wise or un- 
wise choice, and the inevitable index to our 
desires. A Christian may as well say that 
the church is too poor to be honest as for 
a citizen of North Carolina to say that the 
State is too poor to educate, and to the limit 
of its desire. 

There is no other issue in North Carolina 
public policy today but this fundamental 
issue of education. The permanent names 
in North Carolina statesmanship are those 
of men who put not words alone but their 
lives behind the great steps in our educa- 
tional progress. This is plainly because the 
fundamentals of democracy have all of their 
vital roots in education. Equality of oppor- 
tunity is there, and there alone. To talk 
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of equality of opportunity in circumstances 
that now exist in our Southern States is 
political cant. 

Our own situation is well known. If we 
were not callous to it by repetition, if we 
truly saw it, and keenly sensed the fact that 
in the full and free education of our people 
lies the whole secret of progress for which 
our State exists, we would courageously de- 
clare now and make effective a policy that 
would startle the Nation, and make this 
section what by right it ought to be, the 
center of the next great forward movement 
in American progress (E. K. Graham, “Edu- 
cation and Citizenship,” G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1919, p. 179). 


Madam President, the report was pre- 
pared by the North Carolina Advisory 
Committee. I should like to read the 
names of the people who comprise that 
committee, for they are a very fine group 
of citizens. McNeill Smith, the chair- 
man, lives in Greensboro, N.C. 

A. T. Spaulding, the vice chairman, is 
connected with the North Carolina Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., at Durham. He 
is a very distinguished colored gentle- 
man and head of what I believe to be 
the largest colored life insurance com- 
pany in the world. 

Margaret R. Vogt, secretary, lives at 
Wilson, N.C., and her husband was for- 
mer postmaster of that city. 

Paul R. Ervin, assistant secretary, at 
Charlotte, is a very fine attorney. 

Hector MacLean, who lives at Lumber- 
ton, N.C., is the head of a fine bank in 
that area. 

Conrad O. Pearson of Durham, N.C., 
is a fine citizen of that town. 

William L. Thorp is a banker connect- 
ed with the Peoples Bank & Trust Co. of 
Rocky Mount, N.C. 

Curtis S. Todd, of Winston-Salem, is 
another banker. 

Millard Barbee, who is an official in 
one of the labor unions in North Caro- 
lina. 

Marion A. Wright, of Linville Falls, 
N.C. 

Those citizens, who were appointed by 
the Governor several years ago, made 
an effort to find out, as I said at the 
very beginning, the causes of the poor 
showing of certain sections of our pop- 
ulation. If we know what the problem 
is, we can find out how to cure it. In 
the last few years, of course, North Car- 
olina, like many other States, has made 
great strides in public education. This 
year North Carolina raised the sales tax 
again and covered more of its products 
to build additional schoolhouses. 

I might add that no place in North 
Carolina is without a schoolhouse, but, 
like other States, its population is ex- 
panding so rapidly that it is a little hard 
to keep up with the necessary building. 
Teacher pay has been raised. 

I point out further that the advisory 
committee cn civil rights was appointed 
with the idea of going into all the facets 
of our problem in order to find out what 
we can do about bringing better relations 
between the different groups in North 
Carolina. They are doing an excellent 
job. The report is one of the reports that 
was issued by that group. It has many 
statistics in it. If one goes far enough 
back in the report, North Carolina may 
look like a rather backward State, but 
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most of the statistics relate to the period 
right after the Civil War. However, 
around 1900 and thereafter, we started 
to improve. 

Madam President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum Call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
on August 18 the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] submitted an 
amendment to H.R. 7371, which I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


That part III of the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 (71 Stat. 637) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec. 123. (a) Whenever the Attorney 
General receives a signed complaint that any 
person is being deprived of, or is about to 
be deprived of, the equal protection of the 
laws, and whenever the Attorney General 
certifies that, in his judgment, commence- 
ment of litigation by such person (1) may 
create the danger of injury to the person, 
family, or property of the complainant or 
of any other person with standing to bring 
such litigation, or of any counsel retained 
for purposes of such litigation, or (2) may 
create the danger of economic sanctions 
against the complainant or any other person 
named in (1), the Attorney General is au- 
thorized to institute for or in the name of 
the United States a civil action or other 
proper proceeding for relief, including an 
application for a permanent or temporary 
injunction, restraining order, or other order. 

“(b) Whenever an action has been com- 
menced in any court of the United States 
seeking relief from the deprivation of the 
equal protection of the laws, the Attorney 
General in the name of the United States 
may intervene in the action with all the 
rights of a party thereto if he certifies that, 
in his Judgment, the maintenance of the 
action may result in any of the injuries 
or economic sanctions set forth in subsection 
(a). 

“(c) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to deny, impair, or otherwise affect 
any right or authority of the Attorney Gen- 
eral under existing law to institute or inter- 
vene in any action or proceeding. 

“(d) In any proceeding under this sec- 
tion the United States shall be liable for 
costs the same as a private person. The 
district courts of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction of proceedings instituted 
pursuant to this section and shall exercise 
the same without regard to whether the 
party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be provided by law.” 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
the purpose of that amendment is to 
amend the Civil Rights Act of 1957 by 
adding a section to authorize the At- 
torney General of the United States to 
institute legal proceedings upon the re- 
ceipt of a signed allegation of actual or 
imminent deprival of the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 

This authority would include the 
power to initiate litigation in school seg- 
regation and other civil rights cases. I 
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wish to point out that when I say “other” 
I mean it includes the right in any dis- 
trict court, anywhere in the whole United 
States. It does not merely cover what 
some people think is an attack upon seg- 
regated schools in the South. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. As I understand, the 
amendment of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York is in effect a revival 
of the so-called part 3 program of the 
old civil rights debates of 1957 and 1959. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely. It 
has been turned down twice by the Sen- 
ate, first, because we did not think that 
the constitutional rights of the citizens 
should be limited in this manner; sec- 
ond, because the amendment would en- 
large the jurisdiction in contempt cases 
by which the courts now impose criminal 
penalties, without a jury trial, which we 
think is unconstitutional, and _ this 
amendment would enlarge that uncon- 
stitutional invasion of private rights. 

Yet, when the Congress has already 
gone well beyond the statutory period for 
adjournment, July 31, and when it is 
well known that many Members of the 
Congress in anticipation of adjournment 
not later than Labor Day have made 
speaking and other engagements, the 
effort is being renewed to cram down 
the throats of those who still believe 
in the preservation of constitutional 
limitations of Federal power a legisla- 
tive proposal which will provoke bitter 
and prolonged debate, and which, if en- 
acted into law, will create disunity at a 
time when national unity rates the high- 
est priority. 

We are drifting toward a war which, if 
it happens, could destroy civilization as 
we have known it. Khrushchev recent- 
ly boasted that in the event of nuclear 
war, his atomic bombs would destroy 
every living person in Western Europe 
and by the same token bombs delivered 
by NATO forces would have the same 
general effect on Khrushchev’s side of 
the Iron Curtain in Eastern Europe. 

A recent article in the U.S. News & 
World Report estimated that in the 
event of an atomic war at least 80 per- 
cent of the people in the United States 
and Russia would be killed or perma- 
nently incapacitated. The so-called 
West Berlin crisis is but one phase of the 
current encircling maneuver of the So- 
viet Union. We not only hope, but we 
expect to prevent a shooting war over 
that issue although neither we nor any 
of our allies can give a firm guarantee 
as to that possibility. But peaceful set- 
tlement of the issue over the right of 
West Germany to free ingress to and 
egress from West Berlin by no means 
ends the cold war in which we have been 
engaged for some years. 

Settlement of the Berlin crisis will not 
end the cold war. For years we will 
have to maintain a tremendous and 
costly Military Establishment. For years 
we will have to give economic as well 
as military aid to allies willing to join 
with us in opposing the spread of com- 
munism. To successfully carry the fi- 
nancial burden incident to the cold war 
and to implement national and interna- 
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tional policies essential to winning that 
war will require a united nation. In 
such circumstances why will those who 
piously claim to be dedicated to the wel- 
fare of the masses seek to divide our 
country. 

In his Farewell Address to the people 
of the United States, George Washing- 
ton expressed the devout hope that our 
“union and brotherly affection may be 
perpetual,” that our “free constitution 
may be sacredly maintained—that its 
administration in every department may 
be stamped with wisdom and virtue.” 

Because of his solicitude for the wel- 
fare of his fellow countrymen and our 
then infant Nation and his “apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solici- 
tude,” the Father of our Country felt 
compelled to offer for ‘“‘solemn contem- 
plation” and to recommend for “frequent 
review,” fundamental principles which 
were “the result of much reflection, of 
no inconsiderable observation,’ and 
which appeared to him to be “all im- 
portant to the permanency of [our] 
felicity as a people.” His sage counsel 
was tendered as “the disinterested warn- 
ings of a parting friend, who [could] 
possibly have no personal motive to bias 
his counsel.” 

George Washington exhorted the peo- 
ple of the United States to “indignantly 
frown upon the first dawning of every 
attempt to alienate any portion of our 
country from the rest, or to enfeeble the 
sacred ties which now link together the 
various parts.” 

In contemplating the causes which 
may disturb our Union, it occurred to 
him as a matter of serious concern, that 
“any ground should have been furnished 
for characterizing [political] parties by 
geographical discriminations—northern 
and southern—Atlantic and western; 
whence designing men may endeavor to 
incite a belief that there is a real differ- 
ence of local interests and views. One 
of the expedients of [a political] party 
to acquire influence within particular 
districts, is to misrepresent the opinions 
and aims of other districts. You cannot 
shield yourselves too much against the 
jealousies and heartburnings which 
spring from these misrepresentations: 
they tend to render alien to each other 
those who ought to be bound together by 
fraternal affection.” 

In his omniscience, the first President 
of the United States clearly foresaw the 
possibility of the straining, if not the 
severing, of the bonds of national unity 
which he esteemed so dear. The War 
Between the States and its tragic after- 
math, the Reconstruction era, are mute 
testimony to the validity of his concern 
in this regard. 

The current enervating sectional ten- 
sions and discord, similar to those which 
the Father of our Country deplored in 
his Farewell Address, stem in a large 
measure from attempts to broaden the 
effect of the May 17, 1954, decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the four school segregation cases com- 
monly referred to as Brown against 
Board of Education in which four school 
segregation cases were consolidated. 

The Javits amendment is an effort to 
further implement that decision. One of 
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those four cases was the Prince Edward 
County case of Davis against County 
School Board. Madam President, that 
case is still pending. The parties have 
changed, but the issue is not changed. 
The NAACP has attempted to force 
Prince Edward County to operate a pub- 
lic school system. This the county 
board refuses to do. The Attorney Gen- 
eral, notwithstanding the fact that the 
courts twice had turned down his pe- 
tition to intervene, attempted to inter- 
vene, and the district judge properly de- 
cided he had no right to intervene. On 
the issue of compelling Prince Edward 
County to operate a public school sys- 
tem, the district judge ruled that that 
question would first have to be passed 
upon by the Supreme Court of Virginia. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New York 
were adopted and became law, would one 
of its specific effects not be to allow the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
at his sole discretion, to intervene in 
any case pending between any parties 
which he assumed covered an important 
civil rights question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Absolutely. It 
provides counsel for everyone who seeks 
to stir up trouble, and the defendant 
must employ his own counsel. The de- 
fendant must pay his own costs. But if 
the Attorney General intervenes and 
loses, then the taxpayers call upon Uncle 
Sam to pay the costs of the proceeding. 

Madam President, the Prince Edward 
County case, which is one of the four 
cases in the Brown against Board of Ed- 
ucation suit, is still pending. The dis- 
trict judge has ruled that he will not 
pass at this time upon compelling the 
operation of a public school system in 
Prince Edward County; but he did rule 
that since a public school system was 
not being operated in Prince Edward 
County, he would not permit tuition 
grants to be paid to the private school 
system operated on a segregated basis, 
either by the State or by the county 
board of supervisors. 

I go back to the style of the original 
Prince Edward County case. It is Davis 
v. County School Board (103 F. Supp. 
337, E.D. Va., 1952). In that case a 
three-judge district court was convened 
to hear the colored plaintiffs’ motion for 
injunctive relief from the enforcement 
of the Virginia statutes and constitu- 
tional provisions requiring segregation 
in the public schools of Prince Edward 
County, Va. During the course of the 
trial, eminent authorities in the fields of 
education, anthropology, psychology, 
and psychiatry testified at great lengths 
on the question of whether the segrega- 
tion complained of abridged the plain- 
tiffs’ educational opportunities—103 F. 
Supp. 338-9, E.D. Va., 1952. In evaluat- 
ing the testimony and the credibility of 
the various witnesses, the trial court 
made a specific frding that separation 
of white and colored children in Vir- 
ginia’s public schools did not result in 
hurt or harm to either race—103 F. Supp. 
340, E.D. Va., 1952. On the basis of this 
finding of fact—that is, that the so- 
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called psychologists, anthropologists, 
and psychiatrists had not proved their 
case—the court stated its conclusion that 
the nullification of the cited sections of 
the statutes and constitution of Virginia 
was not warranted—103 F. Supp. 339, 
E.D. Va., 1952. 

Mind you, Madam President, that was 
a definite finding of fact after eminent 
authorities in the fields of education, an- 
thropology, psychology, and psychiatry 
had been cross-examined. A _ three- 
judge Federal court found them wanting. 
The court said they could not sustain 
the theory which subsequently became 
the basis for this amendment of our 
Constitution, in the Brown against Board 
of Education case, known as the frustra- 
tion of segregated schools. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I hope the Senator 
from Virginia will regard this as an ap- 
propriate place for the record to show 
that one of the members of the so-called 
Civil Rights Commission, whose nomina- 
tion was approved by the Senate the 
other day, is shown by the record to 
have been attorney of record for the 
complainants, the NAACP group, in the 
case to which the Senator is referring, 
the Prince Edward County case and the 
other cases which were joined with it. 
He is shown by the record to have partic- 
ipated in three oral arguments before 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the effort to sustain his views in that 
case. So we now have the unusual 
spectacle of one of the members of the 
Civil Rights Commission—who are sup- 
posed to sit impartially upon the whole 
disturbing subject matter—having been 
one of the active solicitors of record in 
the cases in question, and one who him- 
self argued those cases three times be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am very happy 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
reminds the Senate that in this case, 
which I shall continue to discuss, one 
of the attorneys for the NAACP, who 
later appeared as counsel in the Su- 
preme Court, when it ignored all law 
and precedent, to rely upon the dis- 
credited psychological testimony, is the 
man who, as the Senator from Florida 
says, is to pass fair and impartial 
judgment upon those whose civil rights 
are being denied; and therefore, he will 
make an official complaint; and then, 
under this amendment, if it is written 
into the law, the Attorney General will 
move in, and the taxpayers will under- 
write the whole procedure against al- 
leged discrimination. 

Madam President, it surprises me why 
some of the hearts of our so-called lib- 
erals, which bleed so profusely over the 
alleged mistreatment of a minority 
which enjoys the highest standard of 
living—a race which is not a minority, 
but a majority in any country outside 
the United States—which has been more 
fairly treated than any minority in the 
history of the world—why those liberals 
have never once raised a protest against 
the treatment now being given in almost 
all of the African countries against the 
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white minority, a white minority which 
is denied even the most fundamental 
rights mentioned in our Declaration of 
Independence: Life, yet white women are 
raped and murdered; liberty, but they 
are put in jail when they are not guilty; 
pursuit of happiness, but they cannot 
even hold property. 

Madam President, the white man is 
being run out of Africa. It is only in 
the area at the southern tip of Africa, 
which is still under British rule, that the 
white man is allowed to live at all. Ac- 
cording to a recent report from a man 
who lived there, the days of the white 
man are numbered. Yet we are accused 
of mistreating a minority. Therefore, if 
necessary, this session must be pro- 
longed into October—perhaps until 
Thanksgiving—because, make no mis- 
take, we shall stay here as long as neces- 
sary to discuss the punitive civil rights 
legislation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I desire to call atten- 
tion to what occurred the day after con- 
firmation of the nomination of Dean 
Robinson, whose nomination was op- 
posed by several Senators, including the 
Senator from Virginia and the Senator 
from Florida—— 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And that opposition 
was on the sole ground of Dean Rob- 
inson’s professional appearance on many 
occasions for the NAACP, in connection 
with many of these cases. The day 
after confirmation of his nomination, the 
New York Times published an article 
about him; and the Times certainly can- 
not be charged with taking the southern 
point of view in connection with these 
matters. The article published in the 
New York Times reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

The southern Senators who opposed his 
nomination made an issue of his legal work 
for the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

Mr. Robinson has indeed been involved in 
work for the association, though his spe- 
cialty in private practice was the law of real 
property. He argued three times before the 
Supreme Court on one of the historic school 
integration cases decided in 1954. He was 
legal representative in Virginia for the 
NAACP legal defense and educational fund 
for a number of years, and subsequently was 
its southeastern regional counsel until last 
fall. 

He was involved in so many civil rights 
cases at one time or another that it was 
a bit of a task making sure that he had 
severed all connections when President Ken- 
nedy nominated him to the Commission in 
April. 


I wonder whether the Senator from 
Virginia thinks that any reasonable 
claim could be made at this time to the 
effect that Dean Robinson could be ob- 
jective and impartial and could satisfy 
any criterion as possessing the necessary 
qualifications to sit in a quasi-judicial 
position in passing judgment upon this 
important matter, when he had appeared 
professionally on behalf of the plaintiffs 
in so many cases of this sort that he 
could not be sure whether he had sev- 
ered his relationship with all of them be- 
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fore he changed from the position of 
advocate to the position of judge or 
referee who would recommend legisla-~ 
tion to the Congress and to the Nation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
when that question is asked, the answer 
“No” echos from Maine to Florida. 
That situation shows to what absurdity 
we are forced, once we enter into the 
field of political expediency, which is 
what this matter of civil rights is; and 
that is the type of man appointed to be 
a judge, although he could not possibly 
be impartial, for his entire professional 
life has been devoted to taking the po- 
sition of advocate in connection with 
these matters. 

I shall show that he appeared before 
the Supreme Court and that later the 
Supreme Court calmly ignored every fact 
which had been proven in that case, 
when it handed down its decision. 

Having been denied their relief in the 
lower court, the Prince Edward County 
colored plaintiffs then made a direct ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The Supreme Court accepted 
this case for review along with two other 
three-judge district court cases arising in 
South Carolina and Kansas and one 
other case on grant of certiorari from 
the Supreme Court of Delaware—Briggs 
v. Elliott (98 F.Supp. 529, E.D. S.C. 
1951); Brown v. Board of Education (98 
F. Supp. 797, D. Kans. 1951); Belton v. 
Gebhart (87 A. 2d 862, Del. Ch. 1952). 
They were reviewed under the style of 
Brown v. Board of Education (347 U.S. 
483 (1954)). Upon a review of these 
cases the Supreme Court concluded that 
separate educational facilities were in- 
herently unequal and held that because 
of the effects of the segregation com- 
plained of, all the colored plaintiffs were 
denied the equal protection of the laws 
guaranteed by the 14th amendment— 
Brown vy. Board of Education (347 U.S. 
483, 495 (1954) ). 

The Supreme Court cited as the au- 
thority for its conclusions regarding 
the effects of segregation on statutory 
or other law; only seven psychological 
and sociologica! treatises—Id. at 494, n. 
11. Since none of these treatises had 
been either mentioned in the briefs of 
either, the plaintiffs or the defendants, 
or actually offered into evidence by 
either side during the course of the Vir- 
ginia trial, they attained their eviden- 
tiary significance on appeal through the 
process of judicial notice. The third 
treatise cited by the Supreme Court had 
been discussed during the course of the 
Davis trial—that was the Prince Edward 
County case—by one of its coauthors, 
Dr. Isidor Chein, who had appeared as 
an expert witness on behalf of the 
NAACP—record, volume 6, page 204 and 
the following, Davis v. County School 
Board (103 F. Supp. 337, E.D. Va. 1952). 

Each of the seven treatises cited by 
the Court purported to show the injuri- 
ous effects of segregation on minority 
groups. Two of the authors, Clark and 
Chein, had appeared in person to testify 
before the Virginia court in the Davis 
case—Id. at 246; 202. 

Kenneth B. Clark had offered his 
services and skill to the NAACP as an 
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expert in the Davis case. He was at 
that time employed as an assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at the College of 
the City of New York. Previously he had 
been “on the staff of the Carnegie Corp. 
study of the Negro in America, which 
was directed by Gunnar Myrdal.” 

Senators will remember that name—a 
Socialist from Sweden, who wrote a book 
which was quoted by the Supreme Court; 
and in the book he said, among other 
things, that the Constitution of the 
United States is outmoded and should be 
thrown into the ashcan. That was one 
of the “distinguished authorities,” 
among others, upon whom the Supreme 
Court relied in reacning its decision in 
the case of Brown against Board of Edu- 
cation; and Kenneth B. Clark was one of 
his coworkers in that “Study of the Ne- 
gro in America.” He had also been a 
research associate and a consultant for 
the American Jewish Congress. He had 
taught at the Hampton Institute, a col- 
ored school, in Hampton, Va., for a pe- 
riod of 6 months, and testified that he 
had spent a total of 6 months and 1 or 2 
weeks in Virginia in his whole life out- 
side of the 6 months he had taught at 
Hampton Institute—Idem at 246, 269. 
But, Madam President, he is the “ex- 
pert.” 

Mr. Clark stated that he had inter- 
viewed 14 of the 119 plaintiffs out of a 
total enrollment of some 463 students in 
the colored high school. The executive 
secretary of the Virginia chapter of the 
NAACP had arranged for them to be 
available for the interviews. The inter- 
views were held in the library of the 
office of the plaintiffs’ lawyers. The 
14 high school students, 10 girls and 4 
boys, were interviewed one by one over 
a period of 4 hours on the morning of 
the first day of the trial. Each inter- 
view lasted for an interval of 15 to 20 
minutes—Idem at 273-279. 

Mr. Clark stated that he had asked 
each of the 14 children the following 
questions: 

1. Just tell me about your school. 

2. What about the white school? 

8. Why is it that? ie., why is the white 
school better? 

4. What can be done about it?—Idem at 
254-258. 


Mr. Clark testified that the youngsters 
tended to answer the last question, 
“What should be done about it?” “in 
terms of a flat statement which might 
not have any psychological meaning at 
all—a concrete statement—‘we just need 
a@ new school’ ”—Idem at 258. 

Dr. Isidor Chein also appeared as an 
expert witness for the NAACP. He was 
at the time employed as the director of 
research of the Commission on Com- 
munity Interrelations of the American 
Jewish Congress and as a member of the 
part-time faculty of the School of Social 
Work of Columbia University. Dr. 
Chein stated that with the exception of 
a visit to Arlington Cemetery he had 
never been in Virginia until the day he 
appeared to testify for the NAACP. He 
did state that he had spent 6 months in 
Miami in the US. Army. The record 
does not disclose that he had interviewed 
any of the Negro plaintiffs—Idem at 
202, and the following. 
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Dr. Chein was the coauthor of the 
only one of the seven treatises cited by 
the Supreme Court in the Brown cases 
which had been a subject of discussion 
in the Davis trial. This work was en- 
titled ‘“‘The Psychological Effects of En- 
forced Segregation.” It was the report 
of the results of a poll which had been 
conducted by Dr. Chein and a Max 
Deutscher in 1948. They had polled 849 
social scientists on the subject of the 
effects of enforced segregation and re- 
ceived replies from 517—61 percent. 

I am quoting the authority for the 
Supreme Court’s changing our Consti- 
tution and outlawing segregated schools 
in the South. Here is one of the au- 
thorities the Supreme Court cited, and 
this is the basis of his expert testimony. 

Dr. Chein testified that 32 of the 517 
responding were located in the South, 
but was unable to recall whether any of 
these 32 respondents were residents of 
Virginia—Idem at 204, 222-230. 

He received replies from 517 social sci- 
entists—whatever that may mean be- 
sides having a Ph. D. and a Phi Beta 
Kappa key with a chain at one end and 
no watch at the other. He said 32 were 
from the South, but he did not say how 
they testified, and none of them were 
from Virginia. 

We were talking about frustration in 
Virginia. Had Virginia children been 
frustrated? Dr. Chein said, on the basis 
of this poll, that Virginia children had 
been frustrated. The court said, “We do 
not follow you at all. We do not agree 
with you. You have not proved your 
case.” 

I shall show how the Supreme Court 
disregarded the testimony taken in this 
case. That was the case in which the 
Civil Rights Commissioner argued. It 
is proposed that we confirm his appoint- 
ment, after we suspend the rule, for 2 
more years. Some want to confirm it 
for life. We are not for any part of that. 
I do not know whether we can stop it 
or not. 

Notwithstanding the testimony of 
Clark and Chein in conjunction with 
other evidence presented on behalf of the 
colored plaintiffs, the Virginia district 
court had expressly declared that on the 
fact of whether segregation in public 
schools abridged the educational oppor- 
tunities of the colored plaintiffs, it could 
“not say that the plaintiffs’ evidence had 
overbalanced the defendants.”—Davis v. 
County School Board, supra, 339. The 
record of the trial does not disclose my 
substantial scientific data concerning the 
psychological condition of the Virginia 
plaintiffs. Nor does it disclose any dis- 
tinction between what aspects of the 
Virginia plaintiffs’ alleged psychological 
injury were attributable to the segrega- 
tion they experienced pursuant to com- 
munity customs and traditions and what 
aspects of their alleged injury were ac- 
tually attributable to the segregation 
complained of—the segregation of the 
races in the public schools of Prince Ed- 
ward County pursuant to the official poli- 
cies of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

The action of the Virginia district 
court in refusing to give superior cre- 
dence to the colored plaintiffs’ evidence 
which included the personal testimony 
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of two of the authors of the authorities 
relied upon by the Supreme Court raised 
a very clear and strong presumption that 
all the authorities relied upon by the 
Supreme Court were subject to substan- 
tial dispute. Such a presumption is 
further validated by the absence of any 
concrete indication in the Supreme 
Court’s opinion in the Brown case that 
the Virginia district court below had not 
given due deference to the testimony of 
any of the witnesses appearing on behalf 
of the colored plaintiffs. 

The issue that the Supreme Court un- 
dertook to resolve in the Brown case was: 

Does segregation of children in public 
schools solely on the basis of race, even 
though the physical facilities and other 
“tangible” factors may be equal, deprive 
the children of the minority group of equal 
educational opportunities? (Brown v. Board 
of Education, supra, 493). 


Hence, not only were the texts of the 
seven psychological and _ sociological 
treatises purporting to show the injuri- 
ous effects of segregation themselves of 
evidentiary significance and proper sub- 
jects of real and genuine dispute, but 
their contents were also inextricably in- 
volved in the very issue raised before 
the Supreme Court in the Brown cases. 

Judicial notice by the Supreme Court 
of appropriate matters not included in 
the record of a trial on review is not 
necessarily improper—-see New York In- 
dians v. United States (170 U.S. 1, 32, 
1897). But notice cannot be properly 
taken of matters of evidentiary signifi- 
cance which are actually in dispute and 
are not just collaterally involved—see 
Ohio Bell Tel. Co. v. Pub. Util. Comm’n. 
of Ohio (301 U.S. 292, 301-2, 1936). The 
Court had accepted the seven treatises 
as creditable evidence without the Vir- 
ginia defendants being allowed any op- 
portunity to test their accuracy and 
relevancy. The Court did this notwith- 
standing its own criticism of similar 
conduct when it declared that— 

It certainly is illogical, if not actually un- 
fair, to permit witnesses to give expert opin- 
ion based on book knowledge and then de- 
prive the party challenging such evidence of 
all opportunity to interrogate them about 
divergent opinions expressed in other rep- 
utable books (Reilly v. Pinkus, 338 US. 269, 
275, 1949). 


Judicial notice, even when taken, does 
not mean that the opponent is precluded 
from disputing so-called facts by evi- 
dence if he believes them disputable— 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. v. Public Util. 
Comm ’n. of Ohio, supra, at 301-302. No- 
ticed facts should not be conclusive or 
anything more than evidence. An ap- 
pellate court cannot constitutionally sub- 
stitute them for the finding of fact of the 
lower trial court—United States v. Alu- 
minum Co. (148 F. 2d 416, 446, 2d Cir. 
1945). Such findings of fact should be 
so clear that an appellate court would 
have no doubt as to the factual basis of 
the trial court’s decision—Kelley v. 
Everglades Dist. (319 U.S. 415, 422, 
1943). The opinion of the trial court in 
Davis against County School Board, su- 
pra, left no doubt whatsoever as to what 
was the basis of its conclusion that the 
colored plaintiffs were without harm or 
injury from the segregation complained 
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of. The three-judge district court de- 
clared that the facts proved in the case 
should speak their conclusion. 

Not only did the Supreme Court com- 
pletely ignore its decision in Plessy 
against Ferguson, and all other previous 
decisions on that point, but it ignored all 
previous decisions on procedure, which 
precluded it from disregarding the facts 
adduced in the lower court, where the 
judge had seen the witnesses and heard 
and evaluated the testimony. The Su- 
preme Court should not have ignored 
the Davis decision unless it could say 
that it was completely erroneous. 

I quote from Davis against County 
School Board to show how terrible the 
Brown decision proved to be: 

The facts proved in our case, almost 
without division and perhaps peculiarly 
here, so potently demonstrate why nullifi- 
cation of the cited sections of the statutes 
and constitution of Virginia is not war- 
ranted, that they should speak our con- 
clusion (Davis v. County School Board, 
supra, at 339). 


Think of that—the facts testified to 
by the so-called experts were so inade- 
quate that the contrary would be the 
conclusion of the trial court. Virginia 
laws should not have been struck down 
on such flimsy evidence as that. The 
lower court’s statement, as I said, was 
completely ignored by the Supreme 
Court. 

In a case where extensive cumulative 
evidence is offered, the effect of which 
depends largely on the credibility of wit- 
nesses, it is incumbent upon a Federal 
appellate court to adhere to rule 52(a) 
of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure— 
United States v. Ore. Med. Soc. (343 
U.S. 326, 332, 1952). 

This rule provides that— 

In all actions tried upon the facts with- 
out a jury or with an advisory jury, the 
court shall find the facts specially and state 
separately its conclusions of law thereon 
and direct the entry of the appropriate 
judgment * * *. Findings of fact shall not 
be set aside unless clearly erroneous and 
due regard shall be given to the opportunity 
of the trial court to judge of the credibility 
of the witnesses (Fed. R. Civ. Pro. 52(a)). 


This is the rule under which the Su- 
preme Court was operating when it shut 
its eyes to the facts which were so clear 
in the Prince Edward County case. The 
lower court opinion, written by one of 
the greatest district judges in the United 
States and now an honored member of 
the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, was 
based on evidence which was quite clear. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
is making a great contribution. I am 
not sure I completely understand the 
implications of his remarks. 

Do I correctly understand the Senator 
to be suggesting that the Supreme Court 
uniformly, in all cases except civil rights 
cases, has made the holding that the 
findings of the lower court on questions 
of fact are entitled to great weight and 
should not be upset except on the clear- 
est showing of very great error? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In civil rights cases, 
if I correctly understand the Senator’s 
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remarks, the Court has held otherwise; 
that it may, based upon the philosophi- 
cal treatises of Mr. Gunnar Myrdal and 
others, ignore the findings of the lower 
court on questions of fact. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. At only one time. 
Nineteen hundred and fifty-four is the 
only time. Then the Court overrode 
Plessy against Ferguson and all the other 
Federal court decisions stating that sep- 
arate but equal facilities were within the 
meaning of the 14th amendment. The 
Court overruled rule 52(a), which stated 
that an appellate court, unless it finds 
the facts to be clearly erroneous as certi- 
fied by the lower court, is bound by the 
finding of the lower court. The lower 
court judge has the best opportunity to 
test the credibility of the witnesses, and 
the rule states that this must be duly 
considered. 

Only in the Brown case was such ac- 
tion taken. Therefore the’Senator from 
Virginia says “That case should be over- 
ruled.” It was notajustruling. It was 
a violent action of the Supreme Court 
to amend the Constitution by judicial 
fiat. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if I 
correctly understand the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator, not only has the 
Constitution been amended to mean 
something it says not even by implica- 
tion, by the 1954 school cases, but also 
all of the previous rules of procedure 
laid down by that distinguished Court 
for its own governance have been equally 
violated and thrown out the window. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
The proposed amendment seeks to carry 
out the clear purpose of the Supreme 
Court in Brown against Board of Educa- 
tion, decided in May of 1954, when it set 
out to invade the legislative field and to 
compel, willy-nilly, all States and all 
political subdivisions thereof to operate 
desegregated public schools. 

It said, “We will turn down anything 
that frustrates this purpose.” So Judge 
Oren Lewis, in the Farmville case, said 
that when Farmville closed the public 
schools, opened a private school, and 
received a county tuition grant, this 
frustrated the purpose of the Supreme 
Court to compel everybody to operate 
desegregated public schools. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
implement and to carry forward that 
illegal program to permit the Attorney 
General, backed by all of the resources 
of a great nation, to go into any court 
and to harass anybody he wishes. 

Mr. President, I shall continue with 
my remarks about what the Court said 
concerning rule 52(a). Until its sur- 
prising decision in the Brown cases, the 
Supreme Court had consistently adhered 
to the clear mandate of that rule. 

Mr. President, I have endeavored to 
show that the Supreme Court of the 
United States deliberately ignored the 
consistent position it had previously 
taken with respect to procedure. I wish 
now to quote from the case of the Graver 
Manufacturing Company, 336 U.S. 271, 
275, 1948. 

The Court said: 

Rule 52(a) of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure provides in part: “Findings of fact 
shall not be set aside unless clearly erro- 
neous, and due regard shall be given to the 
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opportunity of the trial court to judge of 
the credibility of the witnesses.” To no type 
of case is this last clause more appropriately 
applicable than to the one before us, when 
the evidence is largely the testimony of ex- 
perts as to which a trial court may be en- 
lightened by scientific demonstrations. This 
trial occupied some 3 weeks, during 
which, as the record shows, the trial judge 
visited laboratories with counsel and ex- 
perts to observe actual demonstrations of 
welding as taught by the patent and of the 
welding accused of infringing it, and of vari- 
ous stages of the prior act. He viewed 
motion pictures of various welding opera- 
tions and tests and heard many experts and 
other witnesses. He wrote a careful and 
succinct opinion and made findings covering 
all the factual issues. 

The rule requires that an appellate court 
make allowance for the advantages possessed 
by the trial court in appraising the signifi- 
cance of conflicting testimony and reverse 
only erroneous findings. 


In 1950 the Supreme Court had _ set 
forth its appellate obligations under the 
rule as follows: 


Although appellant has indiscriminately 
challenged the district court’s judgment and 
decree in over 200 separate assignments of 
error, the real grounds relied on for re- 
versal are only a few in number. In the 
first place, appellant contends that most of 
the district court’s material findings of fact 
are without evidential support, that they 
“ignore or fail properly to evaluate”’ evidence 
supporting appellant’s position, and that it 
was error for the court to refuse to make 
additional findings. For the most part, this 
shotgun approach is actually only a dispute 
as to the proper inferences to be drawn 
from the evidence in the record; in effect 
it is an invitation for us to try the case 
de novo. This Court must decline such an 
invitation just as it does when the Gov- 
ernment makes the same request. United 
States v. Yellow Cab Co. (338 US. 338). In 
the present case the trial judge after a 
patient hearing carefully analyzed the evi- 
dence in an opinion prepared with obvious 
care. Appellant’s lengthy brief has failed to 
establish that there was error in making any 
crucial, or even important, ultimate or sub- 
sidiary finding. Since we cannot say the 
findings are “clearly erroneous,” we accept 
them. Fed. Rules Civ. Proc., 52(a) (Timken 
Co. v. United States, 341 U.S. 593, 596, 1950). 


The findings were clear. The Supreme 
Court never even mentioned them, and 
ignored rule 52(a) completely. 

In 1951 the Supreme Court interpreted 
the limitation of the rule upon its ap- 
pellate powers as follows: 


The Government asks us to overrule each 
of these findings as contrary to the evidence, 
and to find that the business of providing 
prepaid medical care is interstate commerce. 
We are asked to review the facts and reverse 
and remand the case “for entry of a decree 
granting appropriate relief.” We have here- 
tofore declined to give such scope to our re- 
view (United States v. Yellow Cab Co., 
supra). 

While Congress has provided direct appeal 
to this Court, it also has provided that where 
an action is tried by a court without a jury 
“Findings of fact shall not be set aside unless 
clearly erroneous, and due regard shall be 
given to the opportunity of the trial court 
to judge of the credibility of the witnesses” 
(rule 52(a), Fed. Rules Civ. Proc.). 

There is no case more appropriate for ad- 
herence to this rule than one in which the 
complaining party creates a vast record of 
cumulative evidence as to long-past trans- 
actions, motives, and p , the effect of 
which depends largely on credibility of wit- 
nesses (United States v. Ore. Med. Soc., 343 
U.S. 326, 331, 1951). 
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But in its opinion in Brown against 
Board of Education, supra, the Supreme 
Court made no reference whatsoever to 
the finding of fact of no harm or injury 
to the Virginia colored plaintiffs which 
was the basis of the trial court’s opinion 
in the Davis case. According to the Su- 
preme Court, the Virginia three-judge 
Federal district court had “denied relief 
to the plaintiffs on the so-called sepa- 
rate but equal doctrine announced by 
this Court in Plessy against Ferguson.” 
The Supreme Court stated that— 

In each of the cases other than the Dela- 
ware case, a three-judge Federal district 
court had denied relief to the plaintiffs on 
the so-called “separate but equal” doctrine 
announced by this Court in Plessy v. Fergu- 
son, 163 U.S. 5387 (1896) (Brown v. Board of 
Education, supra, at 488). 


And in footnote 1 of its opinion, the 
Supreme Court had noted that— 

The Virginia [district] court found the 
Negro school inferior in physical plant, cur- 
ricula, and transportation, and ordered the 
defendants forthwith to provide substantially 
equal curricula and transportation and to 
“proceed with all reasonable diligence and 
dispatch to remove” the inequality in physi- 
cal plant. But, as in the South Carolina 
case, the court sustained the validity of the 
contested provisions and denied the plain- 
tiffs admission to the white schools during 
the equalization program. 103 F. Supp. 337. 
(Id. at 487, n. 1.) 


In the course of its opinion in the 
Brown cases, the Supreme Court pro- 
ceeded to specifically reject any language 
in Plessy against Ferguson, supra, which 
might be contrary to its own psychologi- 
cal and sociological finding based on its 
modern authorities—Idem at 494-495. 
But no language in Plessy against Fer- 
guson, supra, had in anywise been re- 
lied upon by the trial court as a basis 
of its finding in the Davis case. The 
judges of the trial court even went so 
far as to specifically reject previous de- 
cisions on this issue, including Plessy 
against Ferguson, supra, as substantia- 
tion for their finding that the colored 
plaintiffs were not injured by the segre- 
gation complained of and declared that 
the facts proved in the case should speak 
their conclusions as follows: 

The Court cannot say that the plaintiffs’ 
evidence overbalanced the defendants’. But 
on the same presentation by the plaintiff as 
just recited, Federal courts have rejected the 
proposition, in respect to elementary and 
junior high schools, that the required sep- 
aration of the races is in law offensive to 
the national statutes and constitution. 
(Briggs v. Elliott, 98 F. Supp. 529 (D.C.S.C. 
1951) and Carr v. Corning, 182 F. 2d 14 
(D.C. Cir. 1950), citing Plessy v. Ferguson, 
1638 U.S. 537 (1896), Gonglum v. Rice, 275 
US. 78 (1927), and Cumming v. County 
Board of Education, 175 U.S. 528 (1899). 
They have refused to decree that segregation 
be abolished incontinently. We accept these 
decisions as apt and able precedent. In- 
deed we might ground our conclusion on 
their opinions alone. But the facts proved 
in our case, almost without division and 
perhaps peculiar here, so potently demon- 
strate why nullification of the cited sections 
of the statutes and constitution of Virginia 
is not. warranted, that they should speak our 
conclusion (Davis v. County School Board, 
supra, at 339). 


Hence, any error that the Supreme 
Court may have found in Plessy against 
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Ferguson, supra, could not be logically 
construed to constitute error in the find- 
ing of the Virginia district court of 
“no harm or injury to either race” in 
the Davis case since the Virginia court 
had not rested its ruling on the Plessy 
decision. 

In the absence of clear error, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
cannot lawfully give the facts proved 
in a lower trial court another construc- 
tion, resolve the issue differently or find 
@ more sinister cast to actions which 
the trial court had deemed harmless— 
see United States v. Ass’n. of Real Es- 
tate Boards (339 U.S. 485, 495-6, 1950). 
The Supreme Court has said: 

It is not enough that we might give the 
facts another construction, resolve the am- 
biguities differently, and find a more sinis- 
ter cast to actions which the district court 
apparently deemed innocent—(see United 
States v. Yellow Cab Co. (338 U.S. 338, 342) ); 
United States v. Gypsum Co. (333 U.S. 364, 
394-395). We are not given those choices, 
because our mandate is not to set aside 
findings of fact “‘unless clearly erroneous.” 
(Ibid.) 


The trial court in the Davis case had 
merely made a choice between two per- 
missible views of the weight of the evi- 
dence. Such a choice was not “clearly 
erroneous’—see United States v. Yel- 
low Cab Co., 338 U.S. 338, 342, 1949. 

But the Supreme Court of the United 
States proceeded to set aside the decision 
of the Virginia trial court in the Davis 
case on the basis of seven psychological 
and sociological treatises which had not 
been incorporated into the record of that 
case. Furthermore, the contents of 
these treatises did not include any studies 
or examinations of the Virginia plaintiffs 
either as a group or as individuals. 
Founding a verdict on the strength of 
evidential facts not spread upon the 
record of a case is a denial of the funda- 
mentals of a fair trial. (Ohio Bell Tel. 
Co. v. Pub. Util. Comm’n. of Ohio, supra, 
at 300.) Though a court may possess 
jurisdiction of a cause, of the subject 
matter, and of the parties, it is still 
limited in its modes of procedure. (Win- 
dor v. McVeigh, 93 U.S. 274, 282, 1878; 
accord, Hagar v. Reclamation Dist. No. 
108,111 U.S. 701, 708, 1884; In re Francis, 
136 Fed. 912, 913, E.D. Pa., 1950.) “Due 
process” in the constitutional sense re- 
quires adherence to the established rules 
of procedure. (Frank v. Mangum, 237 
U.S. 309, 326, 1916; accord, United States 
v. Billings, 190 Fed. 359, 363, 2d Cir. 1911; 
Barton v. Platter, 53 Fed. 901, 904, 8th 
Cir. 1893; Beasley v. United States, 81 
F. Supp. 518, 527, E.D. S.C. 1948.) 

The Supreme Court’s taking judicial 
notice of seven psychological and socio- 
logical treatises in derogation of the 
ruling in Plessy against Ferguson, supra, 
could not and did not give rise to clear 
error on the part of the Virginia trial 
court in Davis against Board of Edu- 
cation, supra, which arose over 50 years 
later under an entirely different fact 
situation. Since the evidence presented 
by the Virginia Negro plaintiffs was in- 
sufficient to sustain a decision in their 
favor, the Supreme Court of the United 
States had to fabricate evidence for 
them. The Court proceeded to render a 
decision on the basis of materials which 
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contained absolutely no data pertaining 
to the individual Negro plaintiffs. In 
other words, the evidence upon which 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
had based its decision did not include 
any proof of real and actual psycholog- 
ical injury to the Virginia Negro 
plaintiffs. 

When the Supreme Court of the United 
States took judicial notice of the seven 
psychological and sociological treatises, 
substituted them for the finding of fact 
of the Virginia three-judge district trial 
court and set aside their ruling in Davis 
against County School Board, supra, it 
acted in complete disregard for the es- 
tablished rules of judicial procedure, a 
flagrant denial of the due process of law 
to the Virginia defendants. 

THE BROWN DECISION 


The Supreme Court held in the Brown 
case, as I previously indicated, that the 
Negro plaintiffs were deprived of the 
equal protection of the laws guaranteed 
by the 14th amendment “by reason of 
the segregation complained of.” The 
segregation complained of was State-en- 
forced segregation, that is, the denial of 
“admission to schools attended by white 
children under laws requiring or permit- 
ting segregation according to race.” 

The Court resolved what it considered 
to be the question presented as follows: 

We come then to the question presented: 
Does segregation of children in public schools 
solely on the basis of race, even though the 
physical facilities and other tangible factors 
may be equal, deprive the children of the 
minority group of equal educational oppor- 
tunities? We believe that it does. * * * 

Whatever may have been the extent of 
psychological knowledge at the time of 
Plessy V. Ferguson, this finding is amply 
supported by modern authority. Any lan- 
guage in Plessy v. Ferguson contrary to this 
finding is rejected. 

We conclude that in the field of public edu- 
cation the doctrine of “‘separate but equal” 
has no place. Separate educational facilities 
are inherently unequal. Therefore, we hold 
that the plaintiffs and others similarly situ- 
ated for whom the actions have been brought 
are, by reason of the segregation complained 
of, deprived of the equal protection of the 
laws guaranteed by the 14th amendment. 
* * * (Brown v. Board of Education (347 
US. 483, 493-5; 1954) ). 


Subsequent to its May 17, 1954, ruling 
in the Brown case, the Supreme Court 
remanded three of the individual cases 
to their respective three-judge district 
courts ‘‘to take such proceedings and to 
enter such orders and decrees consistent 
with this opinion as are necessary and 
proper to admit to public schools on a 
racially nondiscriminatory basis with all 
deliberate speed the parties to these 
cases.” 

INTERPRETATION OF BROWN DECISION 


Upon remand of the Brown case to the 
US. district court in Kansas, the three- 
judge court handed down a per curiam 
opinion in which it was noted that— 


It was stressed at the hearings that such 
schools as Buchannan are all-colored schools 
and that in them there is no intermingling 
of colored and white children. Desegrega- 
tion does not mean that there must be 
intermingling of the races in all school dis- 
tricts. It means only that they may not 
be prevented from intermingling or going to 
school together because of race or color. If 
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it is a fact, as we understand it is, with 
respect to Buchannan School that the dis- 
trict is inhabited entirely by colored stu- 
dents, no violation of any constitutional right 
results because they are compelled to attend 
the school in the district in which they live.” 
(Brown v. Board of Education 139 F. Supp. 
468, 470; D. Kans. 1955). 


Upon remand of the Briggs case to 
the three-judge district court in South 
Carolina, the court delivered a per 
curiam opinion in which it was declared: 


Whatever may have been the views of this 
court as to law when the case was originally 
before us, it is duty now to accept the law 
as declared by the Supreme Court. 

Having said this, it is important that we 
point out exactly what the Supreme Court 
has decided and what it has not decided in 
this case. It has not decided that the Fed- 
eral courts are to take over or regulate the 
public schools of the States. It has not 
decided that the States must mix persons 
of different races in the schools or must re- 
quire them to attend schools or must de- 
prive them of the right of choosing the 
schools they attend. What it has decided, 
and all that it has decided, is that a State 
may not deny to any person on account of 
race the right to attend any school that it 
maintains. This, under the decision of the 
Supreme Court, the State may not do direct- 
ly or indirectly; but if the schools which 
it maintains are open to children of all races, 
no violation of the Constitution is involved 
even though the children of different races 
voluntarily attend different schools, as they 
attend different churches. Nothing in the 
Constitution or in the decision of the Su- 
preme Court takes away from the people 
the freedom to choose the schools they at- 
tend. The Constitution, in other words, does 
not require integration. It merely forbids 
discrimination. It does not forbid such seg- 
regation as occurs as the result of voluntary 
action. It merely forbids the use of gov- 
ernmental power to enforce segregation. 
The 14th amendment is a limitation upon 
the exercise of power by the State or State 
agencies, not a limitation upon the freedom 
of individuals. (Briggs v. Elliott, 1382 P. 
Supp. 776, 777; E.D.S.C. 1955.) 


Judge Bryan of the Federal District 
Court for the Eastern District of Vir- 
ginia, now a member of the Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, interpreted 
the Brown decisions as follows: 


It must be remembered that the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in Brown v. Board of Education, 1954 and 
1955, 347 U.S. 483 and 349 U.S. 294, do not 
compel the mixing of the different races in 
the public schools. No general reshuffling 
of the pupils in any school system has been 
commanded. The order of that Court is sim- 
ply that no child shall be denied admission 
to a school on the basis of race or color. 
Indeed, just so a child is not, through any 
form of compulsion or pressure, required to 
stay in a certain school, or denied transfer 
to another school, because of his race or 
color, the school heads may allow the pupil, 
whether white or Negro, to go to the same 
school as he would have attended in the 
absence of the ruling of the Supreme Court. 
Consequently, compliance with that ruling 
may well not necessitate such extensive 
changes in the school system as some an- 
ticipate. (Thompson v. County School 
Board of Arlington County, 144 F. Supp. 239, 
240, E.D. Va. 1956.) 


Judge Hoffman of the Federal District 
Court for the Eastern District of Vir- 
ginia has stated: 

The Supreme Court did not order mass 
integration. I have not read anything in 
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its decisions that indicates that there shall 
be mass integration. It merely stated that 
the school children could not be discrimi- 
nated against solely by reason of race or 
color in matters affecting assignment of 
children in public schools. (Adkins v. 
School Board of the City of Norfolk, 2 Race 
Rel. L. Rep. 334, E.D. Va. 1957.) 


It was pointed out in a North Carolina 
case that— 


It has further been repeatedly stated that 
the Brown cases do not require integration, 
but only hold that States can no longer 
deny anyone the right to attend a school 
of his choice on account of race or color. 
Briggs v. Elliott, D.CE.DS.C. 1959, 132 F. 
Supp. 776; Thompson v. County School Board 
of Arlington County, D.C.E.D. Va. 1956, 144 
F. Supp. 239; School Board of City of New- 
port News, Va. v. Atkins, 4 Cir., 1957, 246 
F. Supp. 957, affirmed 4 Cir., 1959, 264 F. 2d 
780; McKissick v. Durham City Board of Edu- 
cation, D.C.M.D.N.C. 1959, 176 F. Supp. 3. 

These firmly established legal principles 
have been extensively discussed in the cases 
cited, and a further discussion here is un- 
necessary. * * * (McCoy v. Greensboro City 
Board of Education, 179 F. Supp. 745, '749- 
750; M.D. N.C. 1960). 


The applicable general principles of 
law inherent in the Brown decisions were 
set forth in an Arkansas case as follows: 


There can be no question that under the 
Brown decisions compulsory segregation of 
the races in the public schools is unconsti- 
tutional. The defendants so concede. It is 
also conceded by the defendants that im- 
plementation of the principles laid down in 
Brown cannot be made to yield to public 
disagreement with the idea of desegregation 
or be defeated by resort to unlawful violence. 
Cooper v. Aaron, 358 US. 1, 78 S. Ct. 1401, 
3 L. Ed. 2d 5. 

But, Brown, while outlawing compulsory 
public school segregation, does not require 
affirmative race mixing in the _ schools. 
(Dove v. Parham, 181 F. Supp. 504, 513; E.D. 
Ark. 1960.) 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit interpreted the Brown de- 
cisions as forbidding “any State action 
requiring segregation of children in the 
public sch»ols solely on account of race; 
the Constitution does not, however, re- 
quire actual integration of the races.” 
The Court then proceeded to cite as “well 
said” the opinion of the Federal district 
court in the Briggs case, supra, as to the 
meaning of the original Brown decision. 
(Avery v. Wichita Falls Independent 
School District, 24 F. 2d 230, 233; 5th 
Cir. 1957.) 

The fifth circuit subsequently re- 
stated its interpretation of the Brown 
decision as follows: 


The equal protection and the due process 
clauses of the 14th amendment do not 
affirmatively command integration, but they 
do forbid any State action requiring segrega- 
tion on account of their race or color of 
children in the public schools. (Avery v. 
Wichita Falls Independent School District, 
241 F. 2d 230, 233 (5th Cir. 1957).) Pupils 
may, of course, be separated according to 
their degree of advancement or retardation, 
their ability to learn, on account of their 
health, or for any other legitimate reason, 
but each child is entitled to be treated as 
an individual without regard to his race or 
color. 

So long as they are excluded from any 
public school of their choice solely because 
of their race or color the plaintiffs are being 
denied their constitutional rights. (Borders 
v. Rippy, 247 F. 2d 268, 271; 5th Cir. 1957.) 
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We have emphasized the words “or per- 
mitting segregation of the races” in the 
district court’s order because that expres- 
sion might indicate a serious misconception 
of the applicable law and of the mandate 
of this court. Our mandate (footnote 1, 
supra) has been carefully limited so as to 
direct the entry of a judgment restraining 
and enjoining the defendants “from requir- 
ing segregation of the races in any school un- 
der their supervision.” Likewise in our opin- 
ion, we had pointed out that it is only racially 
discriminatory segregation in the public 
schools which is forbidden by the Constitu- 
tion. That point was emphasized in the 
Arlington, Va., case in which Chief Judge 
Parker of the fourth circuit quoted with ap- 
proval the apt language of District Judge 
Bryan (in the Thompson case, supra). (Rip- 
py v. Borders, 240 F. 2d 690, 692; 5th Cir. 
1957.) 

The principle announced in several of 
our decisions (is) that the 14th amend- 
ment does not speak in positive terms to 
command integration, but negatively, to 
prohibit governmentally enforced segrega- 
tion. (Holland v. Board of Public Instruc- 
tion, 258 F. 2d 730, 731-2; 5th Cir. 1958.) 


According to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Sixth Circuit, “If the child 
is free to attend an integrated school, 
and his parents voluntarily choose a 
school where only one race attends, he 
is not being deprived of his consti- 
tutional rights. It is the denial of 
the right to attend a nonsegregated 
school that violates the child’s constitu- 
tional rights.” (Kelly v. Board of Edu- 
cation, 2 Race Rel. L. Rep. 584, 600; 6th 
Cir. 1959.) 


AUTHORITY UNNECESSARY 


I conclude by saying that the Javits 
amendment 8-18-61—M is intended to 
broaden the impact of the original 
Brown decision and to accelerate its ap- 
plication willy-nilly to the public schools 
of the South in apparent disregard of 
the constitutional boundaries of that de- 
cision. It would grant to the Attorney 
General an authority that is neither 
necessary nor desirable. 

It would place at the disposal of pro- 
fessional racial agitators a weapon with 
which they could harass and intimidate 
individuals and State and local officials 
who were not in accord with the pres- 
sure groups’ interpretation of the Brown 
decision. 

The proposal should be defeated by 
the Senate as it has done on two pre- 
vious occasions. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum Call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





BUSINESS LOANS UNDER SMALL 
BUSINESS ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask the Presiding Officer to lay before 
the Senate a bill just received from the 
House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair) laid before the Senate the 
bill (H.R. 8922) to amend the Small 
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Business Act to increase by $20 million 
the amount available for regular busi- 
ness loans thereunder, which was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the immediate consideration 
of H.R. 8922. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
this bill, H.R. 8922, would increase by 
$20 million the amount tinat the Small 
Business Administration may commit for 
loans under their regular business loan 
program. 

I am informed by the Small Business 
Administrator that by Friday, Septem- 
ber 1, the SBA’s unused business loan 
authorization will be down to $2.9 mil- 
lion. At the beginning of August, SBA 
had a balance of $27,483,516 available 
for its business loan program. Thus, 
this authorization is being used up at a 
rate of roughly $1 million per day. 

The $20 million increase provided by 
this bill would enable the SBA to con- 
tinue its business loan program without 
interruption for about a month. This 
should give Congress time to act on S. 
836, which contains an increased au- 
thorization sufficient to permit SBA to 
operate its loan programs until March of 
next year. 

This emergency increase is therefore 
very important to the continued opera- 
tion of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, and I recommend that the Senate 
adopt H.R. 8922 as quickly as possible. 

Much credit should be given to our 
distinguishd colleague and member of 
the committee, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. ProxmirEe]. I yield to the 
Senator, for I know he wishes to make 
a statement. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
committee very much. I wish briefly to 
review the background of this request 
for an additional $25 million of authori- 
zation because it relates to a policy which 
I think Congress should seriously con- 
sider. 

In a letter of March 14, 1961, from the 
Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Rosertson], the Ad- 
ministrator said, in part: 

According to our projection of probable 
business loan activities, the existing authori- 
zation of $575 million appears adequate to 
meet the needs of the program through the 
1962 fiscal year. 


In other words SBA wrote on March 
14 of this year that they would need no 
more money until July of 1962. 

Then on April 6, 1961, only 3 short 
weeks later, the Administrator found 
that because of great expansion in the 
loan program of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration it was necessary to re- 
vise the assumptions sharply. In the 
first letter the Administrator said no ad- 
ditional funds would be needed, but this 
is what he had to say 3 weeks later: 


Based on the assumptions— 
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Which indicate an expansion of 
loans— 
an increase of about $150 million would be 
required to assure adequate authority 
through June 30, 1962. 


The Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency has met and has reported the 
bill, S. 836, which is calendar No. 783, 
to increase the authorization of the 
Small Business Administration for the 
coming year, not by the $150 million re- 
quested, but by some $56.5 million. In 
addition, the bill provides a pooling ar- 
rangement, so that the Small Business 
Administration will be in a position to 
tap funds for business loans which have 
been segregated in other funds. 

After the committee acted and re- 
ported the bill, over the weekend, I use 
this language very advisedly; I have 
thought it over, but I do not know how 
I can put it differently—the Small Busi- 
ness Administration figuratively put a 
pistol to congressional heads with the 
statement that if it does not get $20 mil- 
lion immediately, it will have to close up 
shop on Friday. 

The House acted yesterday. The 
measure is now before the Senate for 
action. 

The Small Business Administration 
has set a new record in loaning out Gov- 
ernment money at a 50 percent faster 
clip in the first 6 months of this year 
than it did last year. 
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With this enormous expansion of loans 
it has become perhaps the most rapidly 
expanding agency in Washington. 

SBA’s proportionate increase far out- 
paces that for national defense, foreign 
aid, agriculture, or any welfare service. 
Furthermore, SBA was vastly increasing 
its small business loans during a period 
when the banking system has been fol- 
lowing a credit policy of making loans 
more readily and easily available to 
small business than usual, according to 
recent testimony to the Joint Economic 
Committee by Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Martin. 

This request for an immediate $20 mil- 
lion comes when the administration has 
suggested that Congress go slow on do- 
mestic spending. The Berlin crisis has 
already forced the Congress to step up 
defense expenditures enormously. A big 
deficit is expected for the present fiscal 
year. 

But the dizzying pace of the SBA, far 
from slackening its record expansion of 
the first 6 months of the year, shot up 
in the past month of July by a fantastic 
200 percent over July of 1960. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
I have designated as “‘table I’’ be printed 
at this point in the Recorp to illustrate 
the point that I have made. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


TABLE I.—Small Business Administration—Business loan applications received and 
approved—Selected periods by months 


[Dollar amounts in thousands] 


January through June 1960 


January through June 1961 





Month Applica- Loans approved Applica- Loans approved 
tions tions 
received, received, 

number | Number} Total SBA number | Number} Total SBA 

amount share amount share 
I irc Sect cibin 518 250 $11, 866 $10, 378 726 350 $15, 648 $13, 513 
Ea 630 308 13, 867 11, 772 718 302 15, 603 13, 459 
ied eaieriiieesnhagatemna 850 316 15, 434 13, 422 1, 332 483 21, 659 18, 860 
Bed hein atintaocesae 671 369 16, 636 14,014 1, 066 501 26, 968 22, 894 
OF sc cattronnidmndinacisceews 752 309 15, 376 13, 134 1, 209 511 26, 037 22, 519 
lima AR Ne ARI 908 519 25, 708 21, 985 1, 305 921 48, 255 40, 875 
Total for period. ....... 4, 329 2, 091 98, 887 84, 705 6, 356 3, 068 154, 170 132, 120 
i atidiinad etlinantntntinterntaminaies: 745 233 11, 365 9, 602 1, 220 588 33, 680 28, 786 


1 The accounting records in June of each year are held open to include all “‘pipeline”’ transactions in order that 
the June 30 financial statements would reflect all operations for the year. Consequently, the monthly figures shown 


appear out of proportion to previous months. 
Source: Office of the Budget, Aug. 28, 1961. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
July of 1960, the SBA made loans of 
about $11 million, of which the SBA’s 
share was roughly $9.5 million. This 
month the SBA made loans of $33.5 mil- 
lion, of which the SBA’s share was $28.5 
million and, of course, as I said, an im- 
mense increase of about 200 percent over 
July of 1960. 

Statistics furnished by the SBA itself 
indicate that the new policy of 4 percent 
loans to firms in areas of substantial un- 
employment has not been a significant 
factor in the sharp rise in business loans. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
designated “table IL” be printed at this 
point in the Recorp to illustrate that 
point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 





TaBLE II.—Small Business Administration— 
Business loan applications received—Se- 
lected areas, July 1960-April 1961 versus 
May-July 1961 


July 1960-| Per- May- Per- 


























Area April 1961)centage |July 1961 | centage 

of total of total 

Alabama........- 109 1.3 61 1.6 
Michigan-....--.- 202 2.4 116 3.1 
ume ivenia.... 394 4.7 216 5.8 
West Virginia_-.- 77 -9 35 -9 
Subtotal. -_- 782 9.3 428 11.4 

All other States. - 7, 584 90.7 3, 306 88. 6 
Tete .u=.-2 8,366 | 100.0 3, 734 100.0 





1 For measuring possible effect on business loan applica- 
tions of the policy of making 4-percent loans in areas of 
substantial unemployment, this table compares activity 
in certain States prior to and after the new policy was 
made effective in April 1961. 


Source: Office of the Budget, Aug. 28, 1961. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
supreme irony of this rapid expansion of 
SBA is that the small business com- 
munity which is serviced by the agency 
is overwhelmingly opposed both to in- 
creased Government involvement in the 
economy and to an expansion of Govern- 
ment spending or loans. 

It may be that Congress has no choice 
under the circumstances except to 
authorize the additional funds in order to 
keep the SBA in business. 

For that reason, of course, I approve 
the very necessary resolution which the 
chairman of our committee has offered. 

But this whole situation underlines the 
importance of Congress taking a new, 
long, hard look at the loan respon- 
sibilities it has imposed on the SBA. 
Unless the SBA’s lending programs are 
decisively limited, the administration 
will be forced down a far longer road of 
Government involvement in the economy 
than will serve the national interest or 
indeed than the small business commu- 
nity itself desires. 

The sudden rapid increase in loans 
should in no sense be regarded as reflect- 
ing discredit on Administrator John 
Horne or the SBA. The SBA has taken 
seriously the congressional directive to 
expand loans, and has done a tremendous 
servicing job. It has followed previous- 
ly stated congressional intent avidly, in 
making many loans of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to businesses that are far 
from small. 

I shall refer to a few of those examples 
quickly, because I know the time is 
limited. In a press release of the Small 
Business Administration issued August 
29, the following loans are shown: 

Opelika Welding, Machine & Supply, 
Inc., of Opelika, Ala., a loan for $300,000. 
They are specialty metal fabricators. 

Transarizona Resources, Inc., of Casa 
Grande, Ariz., for a cooper project, 
$400,000. 

Mission Sheet Metal Co., Inc., of 
Fresno, Calif., a manufacturing sheet 
metal concern, $300,000. 

Tava Lanes, Riverside, Calif., a bowl- 
ing alley, $350,000. 

Killen Grain Co., Harrington, Del., a 
business for storage of grain, hay, straw, 
and so forth, $220,000. 

Feralloy Corp., Chicago, Ill., a steel 
processing company, $250,000. 

Park Terrace Motel, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, a motel, $350,000. 

Louis Rich Foods, Inc., West Liberty, 
Iowa, processors of frozen ready-to- 
cook poultry, $240,000. 

Jefferson Medical Arts Building, Inc., 
South Bend, Ind., a medical center, 
$250,000. 

Trover Clinic, Inc., Madisonville, Ky., 
a medical clinic, $350,000. 

Charles A. O’Neill, Jr., New Orleans, 
La., crude petroleum producer, $300,000. 

Cargocaire Engineering Corp., Ames- 
bury, Mass., manufacturers of commer- 
cial and dehumidifying equipment, 
$225,000. 

Lake Pearl Park, Inc., Wrentham, 
Mass., an amusement park, $300,000. 

Twin City Lanes, Inc., Moorehead, 
Minn., bowling lanes, $190,000. 

Lake Shore Electric Corp., Bedford, 
Ohio, manufacturer of electrical con- 
trols, $200,000. 
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Hugo Milling Co., Hugo, Okla., alfalfa 
dehydrating mills, $388,000. 

Port Orford Plywood Corp., Port Or- 
ford, Oreg., a plywood veneer plant, 
$350,000. 

Littell Steel Co., fabricator of struc- 
tural steel shapes, $300,000. 

Peter Pan Ice Cream Co., Inc., Woon- 
socket, R.I., whole ice cream distribution, 
$350,000. 

Craver Industries, Inc., Mount Holly, 
S.C., manufacture and sale of aluminum 
roll-forming equipment, $250,000. 

Builders’ Supply of Murfreesboro, Inc., 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., wholesale building 
supplies, roofing, custom-built homes, 
$300,000. 

Rudy’s Farm Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
meatpacking plant, $250,000. 

Gulf Coast Machine & Supply Co., 
Beaumont, Tex., manufacturer of oil and 
gas well supplies and heavy forgings, 
$434,000. 

Schepp’s Dairy, Inc., Dallas, Tex., a 
dairy farm, $250,000. 

Southern Foods Co., McAllen, Tex., a 
food cannery, $250,000. 

J. B. Belcher & Son, Inc., Bluefield, 
W. Va., manufacturer of wholesale lum- 
ber, $350,000. 

I could go on and read additional 
loans, but obviously the list is long and 
I shall not do so. 

In conclusion, I point out that a com- 
munication I have just received from the 
Small Business Administration indicates 
that while only roughly 10 percent of all 
loans were over $100,000, they involved 
nearly half—46.4 percent—of the dollar 
volume of the SBA loans. 

What I emphasize is that the SBA is 
making very large loans, some to busi- 
nesses which in my judgment would not 
be classified as small. Therefore, I think 
it is up to Congress to make it clear that 
those loans should go only to truly small 
businesses that cannot secure loans else- 
where. I intend to introduce and fight 
for legislation to achieve that objective 
in the very near future. 

I thank the distinguished chairman of 
our committee for yielding to me to speak 
on this very important measure. I think 
on this occasion it is most important 
that I make the point that we should 
look much more carefully into the future 
than we have in the past av this rapidly 
expanding dispersal of taxpayer money. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
further amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill (H.R. 8922) was read the third 
time and passed. 





ANNA LEKOS AND ANASTASIA 
STASSINOPOULOS 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Presiding Officer lay before the 
Senate the messages from the House of 
Representatives amending S. 304 and 
S418. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
304) for the relief of Anna Lekos, which 
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was, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding orders 
and warrants of deportation, warrants of 
arrest, and bond, which may have issued in 
the case of Anna Lekos. From and after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the said 
Anna Lekos shali not again be subject to 
deportation by reason of the same facts upon 
which such deportation proceedings were 
commenced or any such warrants and orders 
have issued. 


And the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 713) for 
the relief of Anastasia Stassinopoulos, 
which was, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding orders 
and warrants of deportation, warrants of 
arrest, and bond, which may have issued in 
the case of Anastasia Stassinopoulos. From 
and after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the said Anastasia Stassinopoulos shall 
not again be subject to deportation by rea- 
son of the same facts upon which such de- 
portation proceedings were commenced or 
any such warrants and orders have issued. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
May 3, 1961, and March 29, 1961, the 
Senate passed S. 304 and S. 713, which 
granted the status of permanent resi.- 
dence in the United States to the bene: 
ficiaries. 

On June 20 and July 10, 1961, the 
House of Representatives passed S. 304 
and S. 713, each with an amendment to 
provide for the cancellation of deporta- 
tion proceedings. The amendment to 
each bill will permit the beneficiaries to 
remain in the United States, but they 
will be unable to proceed to U‘S. citizen- 
ship. 

While the Senate language is pre- 
ferred, the amendments are acceptable, 
and I move that the Senate concur in 
the House amendments to S. 304 and 
S. 713, respectively. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 





AIDEH KOBLER 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Presiding Officer lay before the 
Senate the message from the House of 
Representatives amending S. 722. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 722) for the relief of Aideh Kobler, 
which was, in line 6, after “Kobler” in- 
sert “and she shall be considered to be 
accompanying her spouse within the 
meaning of section 202(a) (2) of the said 
Act if she files an application for a visa 
within 6 months from the date of the 
enactment of this Act”. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
June 12, 1961, the Senate passed S. 722 
to enable the beneficiary, a native and 
citizen of China, to qualify for a visa 
under the quota for Austria, the country 
of her hubsand’s citizenship, and where 
she has lived since 1952. 

On August 8, 1961, S. 722 was passed 
by the House of Representatives with 
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a technical amendment which the De- 
partment of State advised was neces- 
sary to accomplish the intent of the bill. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 722. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 








MARIA ROSARIO BARRENA-VILLA- 
CHICA, MARIA DOLORES VILLAR 
SALINAS, ANGELA CASANOVA CA- 
BELLO, CARMEN GUENAGA AN- 
CHUSTEGUI, AND FLORA CASALS 
PONS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Presiding Officer lay before 
the Senate the message from the House 
of Representatives amending S. 85. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 85) for the relief of Maria Rosario 
Barrena-Villachica, Maria Dolores Vil- 
lar Salinas, Angela Casanova Cabello, 
Carmen Guenaga Anchustegui, and 
Flora Casals Pons, which were on page 1, 
line 4, strike out “Maria Rosario Bar- 
rena-Villachica,’” and to amend the 
title so as to read “An Act for the relief 
of Maria Dolores Villar Salinas, Angela 
Casanova Cabello, Carmen Guenaga 
Anchustegui, and Flora Casals Pons.” 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
June 12, 1961, the Senate passed S. 85, 
to grant the status of permanent resi- 
dence in the United States to four Cath- 
olic nuns. 

On August 8, 1961, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed S. 85, with amend- 
ments to delete the name of one bene- 
ficiary in whose case legislation is not 
necessary, inasmuch as information was 
received that she had returned to Spain. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments to S. 85. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 





GIUSEPPA ALONZI 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Presiding Officer lay before the 
Senate the message from the House of 
Representatives amending S. 570. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 570) for the relief of Giuseppa Alonzi, 
which was, on line 7, after “1953” insert 
*, and the visa petition approved in be- 
half of Giuseppa Alonzi shall be deemed 
eee been approved prior to January 

, 1959”’. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
May 16, 1961, the Senate passed S. 570, 
to provide that the beneficiary be 
deemed to have been registered as a 
quota immigrant prior to December 31, 
1953, in order that she might qualify un- 
der the provisions of section 4 of Public 
Law 86-363. 

On August 8, 1961, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed S. 570, with a tech- 
nical amendment necessary to accom- 
plish the purpose of the bill. 
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I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 570. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 





DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7371) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, and for other purposes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
Berlin crisis, the recent second success- 
ful achievement of Russia in orbiting a 
man in space, the overall worsening of 
our international position, and the need 
to call up Reserves to strengthen our 
military position are all signs of the 
times and indications that the United 
States should cease to foment internal 
strife and discord, and should concen- 
trate on the major problem of winning 
the cold war, and winning it quickly. 
The Civil Rights Commission has been 
both an irritant and an insult to the 
Southern States since its inception, and 
it should pass out of existence when its 
life expires under the terms of present 
law. I am equally opposed to the ex- 
tension of term, either by the suspen- 
sion of the rule, so as to legislate new 
life for the Commission as a rider on 
this appropriation bill or by original 
legislation. 

Before the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
was enacted, we warned that the idea of 
a Civil Rights Commission was both un- 
wise and unsound. It has said nothing, 
done nothing, reported nothing, and 
recommended nothing during the 4 years 
of its life to change or alter this origi- 
nal prediction. The so-called findings 
and recommendations of the Civil Rights 
Commissioners have been more diffused 
and at greater variance than have been 
the opinions of the presently constituted 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

This result is inevitable when Con- 
gress attempts to legislate in a field 
where the basic constitutional authority 
over the subject matter is reserved by 
the Constitution to the sovereign States. 

President Eisenhower originally asked 
for a bipartisan Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, of which not more than three mem- 
bersp would at any one time be of the 
same political party. As vigorous as was 
my opposition toward the creation of the 
Commission, it is to the credit of the 
President that he did everything in his 
power to appoint a Commission on which 
all the areas holding different and di- 
vergent views in regard to civil rights 
issues were represented. Three of the 
original Commissioners came from 
Southern States—former Gov. John S. 
Battle, of Virginia, former Gov. Doyle E. 
Carlton, of Florida, and Prof. Robert G. 
Storey, of Texas. The other three were 
the Chairman, Dr. John A. Hannah, of 
Michigan, the Reverend Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, of Indiana, and J. Ernest Wil- 
kins, of Illinois, who, upon his death, 
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was succeeded by George M. Johnson of 
the Howard University Law School. 

The statutory report made by the 
Commission to the President and Con- 
gress in 1959 reflected the wide diver- 
gence of views which has previously 
been adverted to here on this floor. 
Chairman Hannah and Commissioners 
Hesburgh and Johnson proposed the 
fantastic constitutional amendment to 
establish universal suffrage. Let me 
read this proposed amendment: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State or by any 
person for any cause except inability to meet 
State age or length of residence requirements 
uniformly applied to all persons within the 
State, or legal confinement at the time of 
registration or election. This right to vote 
shall include the right to register or other- 
wise qualify to vote, and to have one’s vote 
counted. 


Mr. President, in all the history of our 
Government there has never been such 
a recommendation as this. The sov- 
ereign States would be completely de- 
stroyed as political entities, and anyone 
above age 18 who was not confined in a 
penitentiary or an insane asylum would 
have an absolute right to exercise suf- 
frage. I am not going to discuss at 
length this proposed amendment. It is 
significant to note that Chairman Han- 
nah and Reverend Hesburgh are still on 
the Commission, and that Spottswood 
W. Robinson ITI, the dean of the Howard 
University Law School, has now taken 
the place of George M. Johnson, the re- 
signed professor from Howard Univer- 
sity Law School. To the universal] suf- 
frage amendment, Vice Chairman Storey 
and Commissioners Carlton and Battle 
registered vigorous dissents. 

Chairman Hannah and Commissioners 
Hesburgh and Johnson were again united 
in the findings and recommendations of 
the Commission in the field of public 
education. Had recommendations 1(a) 
and 1(b) been adopted, the Civil Rights 
Commission would then and there have 
been made one of the most permanent 
agencies ever known in the history of 
our Federal Government. It wanted to 
take over from the Supreme Court the 
job of integrating public schools 
throughout the United States. Let me 
read what Vice Chairman Storey and 
Commissioners Battle and Carlton had 
to say about this part of the report: 

Although the portion of the report deal- 
ing with public education contains much 
interesting material, the text preceding the 
finding and recommendations is to a large 
extent argumentative and colored by the 
authors’ views of the _ sociological and 
philosophical aspects of the school integra- 
tion problem. 


And so forth. 

Unlike the U.S. Supreme Court and 
three of the Commissioners, the dissent- 
ers were not yet willing to adopt Gun- 
nar Myrdal as the sociological authority 
upon which the Constitution of the 
United States should be bottomed. 

The original report of the Civil Rights 
Commission contains findings and rec- 
ommendations in the field of integrated 
housing, and housing generally, for that 
matter. Again, it is interesting to note 
the statement of Vice Chairman Storey 
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and Commissioners Battle and Carlton 
in regard to this field. They said: 

We yield to no one in our good will and 
anxiety for equal justice to all races, in the 
field of housing as elsewhere. A good home 
should be the goal of everyone regardless of 
color, and the Government should aid in 
providing housing in keeping with the means 
and ambitions of the people. Government 
aid is important where public improvements 
have displaced people and where slums be- 
come a liability to the community. This 
does not mean, however, that the Govern- 
ment owes everyone a house regardless of 
his ambition, industry, or will to provide 
for himself. When generosity takes away 
self-reliance or the determination of one to 
improve his own lot, it ceases to be a bless- 
ing. We should help, but not pamper. 


And so forth. 

This is a brief review of the absolute 
impossibility for any six men, regard- 
less of how wise they may be, when 
drawn from a cross section of our society, 
to agree on fundamental questions in- 
volving the nature and function of gov- 
ernment, the mores and folkways of or- 
ganized society, and the veritable phi- 
losophy of life itself. Our forefathers, 
when they created and ordained the 
U.S. Constitution, could never have 
dreamed that the function of the Fed- 
eral Government, with its limited dele- 
gated powers, could ever be expanded to 
the point where it would embrace the 
entire spectrum of man in his relation 
to man—in the home, the school, at the 
marketplace, and in every conceivable 
area of human contact. Yet, in effect, 
the recommendations of three of the 
original six members of the Civil Rights 
Commission are this broad and compre- 
hensive in attempting to delineate en- 
tirely new concepts of responsibility on 
the part of the Federal Government and 
to destroy completely any vestige of sov- 
ereign responsibility on the part of the 
States. 

Mr. President, the average citizen 
knows little and cares less about what 
was in the 1959 report of the Civil 
Rights Commission. There are many 
individuals in the South who happened 
to come in personal contact with the 
Commission in one manner or another. 
In these areas, the Commission was emi- 
nently successful in fomenting litigation 
against itself and in irritating, aggra- 
vating, and exasperating responsible citi- 
zens who were carrying out their duties 
as required by the law of their States. 
If this Commission is permitted to con- 
tinue for 2 years, or indefinitely, I warn 
citizens in other areas outside the 
South—look out, sooner or later they are 
going to get around to you—and they will 
accomplish no more in New York, Cali- 
fornia, and Illinois than has been ac- 
complished in Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Louisiana. 

The life of the Commission was ex- 
tended for 2 years in 1959. Governor 
Battle resigned, and Prof. Robert S. Ran- 
kin, of North Carolina, was appointed to 
take his place as a southern representa- 
tive. Professor Rankin reflects the 
views, philosophy, and sentiments of 
the southern people to about the same 
degree as they are reflected by Chairman 
John A. Hannah. Many believe that was 
a fatal mistake for President Eisenhower 
to appoint Mr. Rankin to the Commis- 
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sion on the theory that he was achiev- 
ing the same degree of balance that he 
attempted to achieve when he named the 
original Commissioners. 

Dr. Rankin was a member of the Com- 
mission when it transmitted to the Pres- 
ident of the United States and the Con- 
gress on January 13, 1961, a report on 
“Equal Protection of the Laws in Pub- 
lic Higher Education.” If either the 
President, the Congress, or the people 
have paid any attention to what is con- 
tained in this report, it has not been evi- 
dent. It has received the treatment it 
deserves—that of being absolutely ig- 
nored—and this is as it should be. I 
am reluctant even now to mention or 
discuss the findings and recommenda- 
tions that are contained therein. How- 
ever, in view of the fact that a pro- 
posed extension of the life of this Com- 
mission is now before us, and I want 
to discuss the attitudes and predictions 
of the individual members of the Com- 
mission, I find it necessary to make pass- 
ing reference to the findings and recom- 
mendations. 

Recommendation No. 1 in this report 
states: 

The Commission recommends that the 
Federal Government, either by executive or, 
if necessary, by congressional action, take 
such measures as may be required to assure 
that funds under the various programs of 
Federal assistance to higher education are 
disbursed only to such publicly controlled 
institutions of higher education as do not 
discriminate on grounds of race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin. 


One does not know by what theory 
these Commissioners arrived at the con- 
clusion that the President of the United 
States or any of its agencies and depart- 
ments have any right to withhold funds 
appropriated by Congress from the bene- 
ficiaries to whom the legislation required 
that the money go. Neither does any- 
one know any constitutional theory that 
gives either this Commission, the Presi- 
dent, or the Congress the power, duty, or 
right to so grossly discriminate against 
one institution of higher education as 
against another. Federal funds have 
always been equally distributed in South- 
ern States as between our Negro and 
white institutions of higher education, 
and it will be so done in the future. 
What this Commission is saying here, in 
effect, is that the Federal Government 
should take over the direction, supervi- 
sion, and control of the institutions of 
higher education in the several States. 
That would be the result of the imple- 
mentation of such a recommendation, 
regardless of any pious disclaimers about 
not giving Federal control to the Gov- 
ernment. Why should the taxpayers’ 
money be expended for a Commission to 
engage in such exercises of futility as is 
contained in this recommendation? 
Commissioner Rankin, in a concurring 
statement, expressed the view that this 
recommendation, if put into effect in an 
immediate and drastic fashion, would 
be interpreted by many citizens as a 
punitive measure rather than one in sup- 
port of proper constitutional objectives. 
However, he concurred in the recom- 
mendation in principle, but stated he 
“could not support certain procedures 
that would, in my mind, be unwise 
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means of implementation.” I do not care 
what geographic area a man comes 
from—when he supports such an illegal 
and unconstitutional a proposal as this, 
he cannot speak for any State in the 
southern area. 

Vice Chairman Storey has evidently 
been affected by the virus after his long 
service on the Commission. He also 
writes a concurring statement to this 
iniquitous recommendation. While 
denying that the withholding of funds 
can be achieved by executive or admin- 
istrative action, he is of the opinion and 
apparently favors Congress enacting 
legislation that would withhold funds to 
certain institutions of higher education 
with the conditions set forth under 
which such funds should be withheld. 
He ignores the fundamental constitu- 
tional proposition that there is no power 
in Congress to withhold funds on this 
discriminatory _ basis. Commissioner 
Carlton was the only Commissioner who 
filed a dissenting statement to this 
recommendation. 

Recommendation No. 2 in the second 
report is: 

That Congress consider the advisability 
of authorizing the use of three-judge courts 
under section 2284 of the United States Ju- 
dicial Code (U.S.C. 28) to cases presenting a 
substantial factual issue as to whether per- 
sons are being denied equal protection of the 
laws with respect to public education. 


Here the Commission wants to take 
away from the local U.S. district judges 
the basic jurisdiction that is inherent in 
those courts. 'Three-judge courts are 
presently constituted only when a specif- 
ic constitutional issue is involved. This 
recommendation would give any litigant 
claiming denial of equal protection of 
the laws with respect to public education 
the right to have a three-judge court. It 
proposes in the narrow field of public 
education alone to completely disrupt 
the presently constituted system for the 
Federal judiciary and give to a pre- 
ferred class of individuals a right and 
privilege that is enjoyed by no others 
throughout the entire United States. It 
is impossible to conceive that intelligent 
and unbiased men, after thoughtful 
deliberation and consideration, could 
make so fantastic and revolutionary a 
recommendation to this Congress. Vice 
Chairman Storey in his mild dissent 
says: 

This recommendation affects jurisdiction 
of the Federal courts which should not be 
disturbed. Delays in litigation are often 
due to causes other than jurisdiction. In- 
vesting a factfinding function in the three- 
judge Federal court for all public educa- 
tion cases it is, in effect, recommending the 
transferral of the duties of the US. district 
courts to other Federal courts. 


Commissioner Carlton also dissents, 
but even now we find on the Commission 
a new balance of 4 to 2. 

Commissioners Hannah, Hesburgh, 
and Johnson have an additional pro- 
posal in this report which is no more 
or no less than urging Congress to adopt 
the previously deleted title III of the 
preposed Civil Rights Act of 1957, which 
would give to the Attorney General gen- 
eral authority to institute civil actions 
to enforce constitutional rights of indi- 
vidual persons. Commissioner Rankin 
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dissents in part to this proposal. Ap- 
parently even he is opposed to the idea 
of vesting such unlimited power in the 
Attorney General of the United States 
to enforce in the name of the United 
States the rights of individuals whenever 
and wherever he might decide such ac- 
tion was appropriate. 

The 1960 report of the Civil Rights 
Commission is contained in a volume of 
355 pages and the recommendations that 
I have discussed are all that it could 
think of to present to Congress and the 
President. 

It now appears, Mr. President, that 
there have been too many differences of 
opinion among the members of the Civil 
Rights Commission and that it is now 
necessary to constitute a Commission 
where four or more members will all 
agree on something. With the confir- 
mation of Erwin N. Griswold, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Spottswood W. Robinson 
Ill as Civil Rights Commissioners, it is 
evident that this purpose has been 
achieved. No longer need we worry 
about lack of unanimity. Now we have 
a Commission that is going to get to- 
gether. If the South has a viewpoint 
and it certainly does, there is no one left 
to express it. Governor Battle is gone, 
Governor Carlton is gone, Vice Chair- 
man Storey has been infected, and Com- 
missioner Rankin votes, by and large, 
with Chairman Hannah. In fact, this 
man Rankin is nothing but a stooge. If 
the amendment shall be agreed to the 
number of the Commission should be 
decreased to get rid of a stooge like this 
man Rankin. 

However, it is difficult for the imagi- 
nation to conceive of recommendations 
that can be made 2 years from this date 
that can more effectively violate the 
established principles of constitutional 
government as they exist in this country 
than those which have previously been 
made. 

We no longer need so much sound 
without substance. The Commission 
should be permitted to die. 

George M. Johnson, who resigned as a 
member of the Civil Rights Commission 
to become connected with some school in 
Nigeria, was a former dean of the How- 
ard University Law School and a member 
of the National Legal Committee of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. His record at 
the time he appeared before the Senate 
for confirmation in this job did not indi- 
cate that he had spent a great deal of 
time in performing services for the 
NAACP. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, insofar as his position on the find- 
ings and recommendations of the Com- 
mission were concerned, that he went all 
the way out as a representative of this 
organization. The testimony of Chair- 
man Hannah before the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee this year reveals 
some very significant facts and circum- 
stances concerning his activity as a 
Commission member. 

Chairman Hannah’s statistics indicate 
that George M. Johnson was by far the 
most active member of the six on the 
Commission. During the fiscal year of 
1960, Commissioner Battle worked a total 
of 8 days, and drew $400. Father Hes- 
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burgh spent 19 days on Commission af- 
fairs, and drew $950. Governor Carl- 
ton’s total days were 21, and his remu- 
neration was $1,050. Vice Chairman 
Storey worked for 37 days, and drew 
$1,850. Chairman Hannah devoted 25 
days of his time to the Commission, and 
drew $1,250. In the very nature of the 
organization of this Commission, the 
Chairman and Vice Chairman should be 
the ones who spent the greatest length 
of time with the staff and in attendance 
on the other duties requiring the atten- 
tion of all or part of the Commission 
itself. However, we find that George M. 
Johnson filed vouchers for a total of 99 
days working time as a Commissioner, 
and drew a total of $4,950. This means 
that one Commissioner drew just $550 
less than the other five Commissioners 
combined. He was also running ahead 
in the per diem sweepstakes for the por- 
tion of the fiscal year 1961 reported by 
the Chairman. If this matter were not 
so deadly serious, it could be passed off 
with the observation that maybe Johnson 
needed the money. However, in view of 
the punitive, unconstitutional, and far- 
reaching recommendations that were 
made by the Commission, the dispropor- 
tion in worktime between Johnson and 
his five fellow Commissioners must be 
considered as most serious in nature, and 
it is safe to assume that this is one of the 
primary reasons why the findings and 
recommendations that have been made 
are as they are. 

Now we have a replacement for 
George M. Johnson who is even more 
reprehensible as an unbiased member 
of a nonpartisan Commission. Next to 
Thurgood Marshall, the chief counsel 
for the NAACP legal defense and edu- 
cational fund, Spottswood W. Robinson 
III, the present dean of the law school 
at Howard University, on the record, 
seems to have been the leading legal 
eagle for this organization. As counsel 
for the NAACP, he represented litigants 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the following cases: 

Briggs v. Elliott and Davis v. County 
School Board of Prince Edward County— 
decided with Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion (347 US. 483 (1954), 349 U.S. 294 
(1955)), holding unconstitutional State 
statutes requiring racial segregation in 
public elementary and_ secondary 
schools. 

McGhee v. Sipes—decided with Shel- 
ley v. Kraemer (334 U.S. 1 (1948)), hold- 
ing unconstitutional State judicial en- 
forcement of racial property restrictions; 

Hurd vy. Hodge (334 U.S. 24 (1948)), 
holding invalid Federal judicial enforce- 
ment of racial property restrictions; 

Morgan v. Virginia (328 US. 373 
(1946)), holding unconstitutional a 
State statute requiring racial segrega- 
tion in interstate transportation; 

Chance v. Lambeth (186 F. 2d 879, 4th 
Cir. 1951, certiorari denied 341 U.S. 941 
(1951)), holding invalid carrier-en- 
forced racial segregation in interstate 
transportation; and 

Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment y. Tate (231 F. 2d 615, 4th 
Cir. 1956, certiorari denied 352 U.S. 838 
(1956)), holding invalid a threatened 
denial on racial grounds of the use of 
the facilities of a State park. 
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There is a fundamental difference be- 
tween the character of this type of rep- 
resentation and that which normally ex- 
ists between an attorney and client. 
The average individual who has oc- 
casion to go into court hires a lawyer 
to represent him, and it is the duty of 
the lawyer to do everything in his power 
to forward the interests of the client. 
Many States in the South contend that 
the NAACP legal defense and educa- 
tional fund is either guilty of barratry 
or skirts the edges of it when it volun- 
teers the services of its counsel to in- 
dividuals who have either instituted or 
desire to institute actions in civil rights 
cases. The attorneys hired by the 
NAACP are, in truth and in fact, not 
representing the complainants, but are 
representing the point of view that the 
NAACP desires to press upon the court. 
No man who worked in such a capacity 
in so many cases could divorce himself 
from the convictions and predilictions 
of the organization and point of view 
which he so long expounded. On the 
record, Spottswood W. Robinson ITI will 
be a far more able and effective advocate 
for his own cause as a member of the 
Civil Rights Commission than was 
George M. Johnson. This situation is 
a travesty on every sense of justice and 
fair play. We can get rid of Spottswood 
W. Robinson IT by getting rid of the 
Commission, and that is what should be 
done. 

President Eisenhower created the 
Commission with an honest balance of 3 
to 3. The present balance is, at the best, 
51% to %. As I have previously indi- 
cated, Dean Storey now wavers betwixt 
and between. The Civil Rights Act of 
1957 provided for the creation of a Civil 
Rights Division in the Department of 
Justice in charge of a Presidentially ap- 
pointed Assistant Attorney General. 
Attorney General Brownell testified 
that the civil rights section then exist- 
ing in the Department of Justice was 
part of the Criminal Division and, since 
the civil rights field was extraordinarily 
complex, he wanted a separate division 
to deal with the civil rights problems. 
This Division was brought into being at 
the same time that the Civil Rights 
Commission was created. The primary 
purpose of the Civil Rights Commission 
was delineated by statute as being to— 

1. Investigate in writing under oath or 
affirmation that certain citizens of the 
United States are being deprived of their 
right to vote and have that vote counted 
by reason of their color, race, religion, or 
national origin; which writing, under oath 
or affirmation, shall set forth the facts upon 
which such belief or beliefs are based. 


The same act that created the Civil 
Rights Commission provided, in part 
IV, that the Attorney General could 
institute suits for the United States, or 
in the name of the United States, to 
secure and protect voting rights of citi- 
zens without distinction as to race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 
Thus, while Congress created a commis- 
sion to investigate, it also enacted a 
statute giving to the executive depart- 
ment of Government the right to pro- 
ceed in courts in the same area the 
Commission was to investigate. The 
activities of the Civil Rights Commis- 
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sion are entirely divorced and apart 
from those of the Department of Justice. 
The Department of Justice has been 
just as zealous as the Civil Rights 
Commission to carry out the text of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 and the amend- 
ments thereto made in 1960. 

If those who are so concerned with 
the problem wanted something to inves- 
tigate in which there is some meat, they 
would quit picking on the South for 
political purposes and investigate in the 
District of Columbia. We have a very 
fine and able police force in the District 
of Columbia, but because of all the agi- 
tation for racial integration that goes 
on in the District, it has the highest 
crime rate in this country. If the Com- 
mission were really sincere and hon- 
estly wanted to accomplish something, 
it would get at the causes of crime in 
the District. Practically in every day’s 
newspaper one reads of another white 
woman who has been raped in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. We must look twice 
to see who did it, because an attempt is 
made to hide that information from the 
public. 

One need not ask the Senator from 
Mississippi. Here is testimony taken at 
the hearing before Subcommittee No. 3 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, House of Representatives, in 
May of this year. What did the chief 
of police of the District say about the 
situation in the District? He said: 

As chief of police in the District of Co- 
lumbia, I want to say to your committee 
that I am deeply concerned with the serious 
proportion of crime in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which for the past 4 consecutive 
years has shown a steady increase. While 
serious offenses are still somewhat below 
the peak of January 1953, for the last fiscal 
year, the total of 19,929 serious offenses in 
this city was an increase of 13.8 percent 
over the previous year and an increase of 
29.1 percent from the low point of the fiscal 
year 1957. The number of serious crimes 
in the District of Columbia is continuing to 
rise, as recognized in our most recent figures 
compiled for April 1961. 


This is the chief of police testifying 
before a congressional committee: 

During that month, a total of 1,783 part 
I offenses were reported for an increase of 
155 offenses, or 9.5 percent over the total for 
April 1960. 

The number of offenses for April 1961, 
brought the total number of offenses for the 
preceding 12 months to 21,915 for an in- 
crease of 3.6 percent from the trend for the 
calendar year 1960. All of the offenses 
against property showed increases for the 
month of April, while two classifications 
against the person, rape and aggravated as- 
sault, showed decreases for this month. 
However, the series of recent brutal cases 
in this category would outweigh that slight 
decrease for the past month. 


We talk about a great convention city. 
It is unsafe for people of this country to 
come to the city of Washington because 
of the tremendous criminal record. If 
the Commission desired to accomplish 
something, they would investigate the 
cause of wholesale rape and wholesale 
murder and brutal crimes which, the 
chief of police says, are caused in the 
District. Everyone knows that we are 
now having a reign of terror in the Dis- 
trict and have had a reign of terror for 
several years. It is unsafe, as the dis- 
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tinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND] said yesterday, as quoted in 
the newspapers, for visitors from other 
parts of the country to come to their 
Capital City because of the great number 
of brutal crimes of muggings and rape 
and robbery and murder which occur, 
here. Yet we are going off on a political 
witch hunt after the South through the 
Civil Rights Commission, when it sits 
right here in Washington and it could 
perform a very valuable service. 

The rise in the crime rate in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has coincided with the 
enactment of the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 and the establishment of the Civil 
Rights Commission. According to the 
testimony of Police Chief Robert Murray 
before the House of Representatives 
Committee for the District of Columbia, 
it was in July of 1957 that serious offenses 
began to rise in the District, and the 
trend has continued since that time. 
According to the statistics, during the 
period of July 1957 through May 1961, 
serious offenses have increased 38.8 per- 
cent. 

Currently, the FBI Uniform Crime 
Reports credit to Washington, D.C., for 
the year 1960, 81 cases of murder and 
nonnegligent manslaughter; 24 cases of 
manslaughter by negligence; 111 cases of 
forcible rape; 1,072 cases of robbery; 
2,966 instances of aggravated assault, 
and 4,587 cases of burglary—breaking or 
entering. 

In the calendar year 1960 reports from 
the District of Columbia indicated that 
the increase in the number of robberies 
and rapes was far above the national 
average, and the increase for other 
major categories kept pace with the 
national figure. 

Are we safe on the streets of this 
town? While the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion has sent its humbugs into my State, 
a woman is safe on most streets of the 
average city in that State 24 hours a day. 
Is that true in the District of Colum- 
bia? Is it safe to hold a convention in 
the District of Columbia? 

Forcible rapes increased from 87 re- 
ported in 1959 to the 111 reported in 
1960, an increase of 27 percent. 

Robberies jumped from 693 in 1959 
to 1,072 in 1960, an increase of about 55 
percent. 

We have a very able and conscientious 
and fine police force in the District of 
Columbia, but because of all this racial 
agitation that we have here there is a 
reign of terror here which is destroying 
the community. 

Murder increased 6 percent, from 74 
in 1959, to 81 in 1960. 

Burglaries increased 18 percent, from 
4,189, to 4,587. 

If this overall increase of 38.8 percent 
for each 4-year period remains constant, 
Washington will undoubtedly soon be- 
come the most lawless area on the face 
of the earth. 

This is where the real problem is. It 
is not slipping down into the South and 
stirring up trouble in order to get a few 
racial votes, but to handle the situation 
here at home. 

For these reasons the motion should be 
defeated. 

In the fiscal year 1959 the appropria- 
tion to sustain the Civil Rights Division 
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of the Department of Justice amounted 
to $487,850. It was then composed of 
29 lawyers and 39 nonlegal persons. The 
appropriation to sustain this Division for 
the fiscal year 1961 amounted to $689,- 
000, and this year the Attorney General 
asked for a $19,000 increase, to bring the 
total up to $708,000. There presently are 
35 lawyers and 33 clerical personnel—a 
total of 68—attached to the Division. 
The peak employment of the Civil Rights 
Commission was a total of 73 positions 
for the fiscal year 1961. The Civil Rights 
Commission has its Laws, Plans, and Re- 
search Division, which would appear to 
do the bulk of its work. Apparently, one 
of the greatest projects in the. Civil 
Rights Division of the Department of 
Justice is the Factual Research Unit, 
which, according to testimony, “has as- 
sembled, circulated, indexed, and made 
readily available to Division personnel 
and others in the Department, more than 
33,000 articles and reports. This repre- 
sents an increase of some 10,000 items 
over last year. These items, together 
with summaries of at least 40 FBI re- 
ports daily, are indexed for ready use on 
some 35,000 individual cards. Since keen 
public interest in civil rights matters 
will continue to result in extensive news- 
paper and other printed coverage, the 
activities of this unit will continue to ex- 
pand.” 

Another section of the Civil Rights Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice is 
known as the Appeals and Research 
Section. This gets more legal. Here is 
a part of the duties of this section: 

Continued attention was given to private 
suits involving racial discrimination in 
schools, public accommodations, transporta- 
tion, governmental facilities, trial procedure, 
and other areas. The file of such cases now 
numbers close to 600. Status reports were 
furnished periodically and consideration 
given to possible amicus curiae participation 
in such litigation. State legislative develop- 
ments in the field of civil rights were followed 
and an index prepared of measures intro- 
duced and enacted which are designed to per- 
petuate racial segregation. 

Some 40 other research projects were con- 
ducted by the section. Subjects include an 
evaluation of legal points involved in trespass 
convictions, a survey of State and Federal 
legislation and judicial decisions affecting 
discrimination in housing, possible solutions 
to the problem of military jurisdiction over 
civilian personnel overseas, and the legal im- 
Plications of discrimination under Govern- 
ment contracts and Government grants. 


Then, of course, the Civil Rights Divi- 
sion actually handles the litigation and 
amicus curiae activities that are now go- 
ing on throughout the Southern States 
and elsewhere. 

What possible need could there be for 
a Civil Rights Commission when we have 
this Civil Rights Division in the Depart- 
ment of Justice that performs every func- 
tion, insofar as investigation and re- 
search are concerned, that is performed 
by the Civil Rights Commission, and then 
has the statutory power to proceed? 
You will note, Mr. President, that this 
research is not confined to voting rights, 
but the whole spectrum of what the De- 
partment chooses to designate as “civil 
rights areas.” 

More and more the Civil Rights Com- 
mission takes on the inquisitorial role of 


a. 
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a super grand jury. Other than in so- 
called voting rights matters, its investi- 
gations are completely above and out- 
side of any known statutory law of the 
United States. As to voting rights the 
Department of Justice has divested the 
Commission of any even remote useful- 
ness in this area. The other nebulous 
areas in which it now operates are out- 
side the pale of both the statutes and the 
Constitution. I do not believe it was 
ever the intention of Congress to have 
this Commission come forward with rec- 
ommendations that would alter or 
change the Constitution itself. Some 
Commissioners have made such sugges- 
tions and if its life is extended it is safe 
to say that more will be made in the 
future. 

What this country needs today is unity 
and not dissension. When our security 
is menaced from the outside, it is folly 
to further enact legislation that in its 
very nature creates resentment, strife, 
and discord within that large, loyal, and 
patriotic portion of our population 
against whom it is deliberately directed. 

The Senate should here and now re- 
ject any suspension of the rules and per- 
mit this Commission to pass out of ex- 
istence as now provided by statute. 

Mr. President, there is simply no justi- 
fication for the extension of the Civil 
Rights Commission. It has accom- 
plished, in nearly 4 years, nothing ex- 
cept to stir up trouble. At the present 
time the Civil Rights Commission is be- 
ing run by a staff director named Ber] I. 
Bernhard, who is being paid $22,500 per 
year, which is probably at least twice 
as much as he ever made before he went 
to work for the Commission, and two 
or three times what he is worth. 

Mr. Bernhard was confirmed to this 
post rather recently. The Senate 
should know that this nomination did 
not have to face the opposition which 
would have been raised if members of 
the Committee on the Judiciary had 
understood that he was being confirmed 
for 2 years or longer. When this nomi- 
nation was acted upon, it was our un- 
derstanding that the Commission—and, 
therefore, Bernhard’s $22,500 job— 
would go out of existence on Septem- 
ber 9 of this year. 

Mr. Bernhard is a young man with 
a good legal education, and he has had 
some influential sponsors. He will be 
33 years old on September 7 of this year. 
He was born in New York City. He went 
to the Englewood School for Boys, 
Englewood, N.J., from which he grad- 
uated in 1947. He went to Dartmouth 
College, where he got a B.A. degree in 
1951, and Yale University Law School, 
which gave him an LL.B. degree in 1954. 
He was admitted to the bar of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1954, just about 8 
years ago. He was admitted to practice 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States 3 years ago, in 1958. 

For the first 2 years after he got out 
of law school, Mr. Bernhard was em- 
ployed as law clerk to Judge Luther W. 
Youngdahl, of the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia. So far as is 
known, he performed his duties in that 
ee to the satisfaction of Judge Young- 
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After he left Judge Youngdahl, Mr. 
Bernhard got a job with a law firm in 
Washington, D.C., which became the 
firm of Turney, Major, Marcum & 
Sherby, and which is now the firm of 
Turney & Turney, 2001 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. He went on 
leave of absence from this law firm in 
November 1958, at which time he was 
appointed a staff attorney for the Civil 
Rights Commission. 

It appears, therefore, that Mr. Bern- 
hard was technically engaged in the 
practice of law for about 2 years. I 
do not believe he ever tried a lawsuit. If 
Mr. Bernhard was attorney of record in 
a single litigation during the 2 years he 
was ostensibly in practice, that fact has 
not come to light. Perhaps he was. But 
it is certain that his trial practice was 
not extensive, and it may be that he had 
no trial experience whatsoever between 
the time he left law school and the time 
he went to work for the Civil Rights 
Commission. 

Mr. Bernhard’s experience as an in- 
vestigator is also extremely meager. 
Practically all the experience he has had 
in this field was gained with the Civil 
Rights Commission. Despite this fact, 
he was made acting deputy staff director 
for the Civil Rights Commission in Sep- 
tember 1959, some 10 months after he 
went to work for the Commission. The 
Commission later dropped the “acting” 
and made Mr. Bernhard deputy staff 
director, 

Mr. Bernhard was responsible for con- 
ducting or supervising several investiga- 
tions for the Civil Rights Commission, 
but none of his findings ever resulted in 
criminal prosecution or other court 
action. 

Mr. Bernhard submitted his resigna- 
tion early this year, after the Washing- 
ton Post of December 4, 1960, had carried 
a news story respecting an alleged charge 
by Mr. Bernhard, at a public meeting, 
that the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion had failed to make effective investi- 
gation of civil rights cases in the South. 
Whether or not Mr. Bernhard’s resigna- 
tion was ever formally accepted by the 
Civil Rights Commission is a matter of 
speculation. It is known, however, that 
the resignation was subsequently re- 
scinded, and that Mr. Bernhard never 
actually went off the payroll. 

According to the Washington Post 
story, referred to above, Mr. Bernhard’s 
derogatory remarks about the FBI were 
made at the fifth conference of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Political Science Asso- 
ciation, at Catholic University, on De- 
cember 3, 1960. 

According to the Post, Mr. Bernhard 
followed up his charges against the FBI 
by declaring: 

The time has come when there must be 
some separate investigating force. 


The text of this whole news story from 
the Washington Post of December 4, 
1960, is as follows: 

The deputy director of the Federal Civil 
Rights Commission said yesterday that the 
FBI has failed to make effective investiga- 
tion of civil rights cases in the South: 

“The time has come when there must be 
some separate investigating force,” Berl 
Bernhard told a roundtable group at the 
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fifth District of Columbia Political Science 
Association conference at Catholic Uni- 
versity. 

Bernhard said he did not doubt the sin- 
cerity or ability of the G-men. Talking with 
the press afterward, he said the problem was 
that southern Negroes involved in civil 
rights cases are afraid to speak openly to 
FBI agents because they are stationed in the 
South and therefore seem like “local men.” 

“When you send people from the local area 
—such as FBI field agents—to see people 
who have been denied local rights, you are 
not going to have results,” Bernhard said in 
his talks. 

“I have been involved in many local in- 
vestigations,” said Bernhard, “‘and I have al- 
most always been able to get more than the 
FBI reports indicate.” 

Bernhard has worked for the Civil Rights 
Commission in Alabama, Louisiana, and oth- 
er parts of the South. 

Bernhard said he felt sure the Kennedy 
administration would do more than the 
Eisenhower administration for the rights of 
southern Negroes by making “a real effort to 
employ the Executive powers of the Presi- 
dency.” 

“The Eisenhower administration,” said 
Bernard, “took the stand that, under the 
law, the lead would have to come from 
Congress.” 

Bernhard said he hoped that Mr. Kennedy, 
whom he pictured as a man with a “moral 
conviction” that segregation is wrong, “would 
refuse to have his staff involved in the use 
of segregated facilities of any sort.” 

“Mr. Kennedy could do it,” said Bernhard 
“by having his men stay at airbases or other 
Federal property rather than at segregated 
hotels when they’re down South.” 

“That way,” he said, “the President could 
indicate he has moral conviction in the 
matter.” 

Bernhard also predicted that Mr. Ken- 
nedy would move toward breaking up the 
seniority system that gives key congressional 
committee posts to conservative southern 
lawmakers, and, he said, impedes civil rights 
legislation. 

“I don’t think there will be any across- 
the-board changes at first,” said Bernhard. 
“I think at first there will be a couple of 
rifle shots at symbolic targets.” 

Bernhard predicted there will be no im- 
portant civil rights legislation passed by the 
next Congress because of the strength of the 
southern bloc. 


Mr. Bernhard has never categorically 
denied that Washington Post news 
story, though he has contended that he 
was “quoted out of context.” 

Mr. Bernhard wrote a letter to the 
Washington Post under date of Decem- 
ber 7, 1960, dealing with this matter. 
The text of Mr. Bernhard’s letter is as 
follows: 


This letter relates to your news report 
“FBI Lag in Rights Probe Charged,” De- 
cember 4. Although I am satisfied that a 
newspaper such as yours had no intention of 
doing so, the article conveyed several erro- 
neous impressions. 

The idea of a lag by the FBI, whatever 
your copyreader meant by that was never 
discussed; no charge was made against 
anyone. 

The story as reported contains material 
quoted out of context as well as some sim- 
ple errors of fact. Of singular importance, 
the story failed to reflect accurately the 
nature of the meeting. 

This was an academic discussion spon- 
sored by the District of Columbia Political 
Science Association, as your story did indi- 
cate. The topic assigned to me was “Civil 
Rights and Desegregation: Status and Pros- 
pects.” 
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I was asked to present theoretical ideas for 
the purpose of stimulating academic and 
exploratory discussion. I spoke as an indi- 
vidual and not on behalf of the Commission 
on Civil Rights. 

The informal roundtable discussion lasted 
for nearly 2 hours. A small portion of that 
time was devoted to the areas featured in 
your story. 

Comment on the seniority system and so- 
called predictions of things to come in Con- 
gress, as quoted or referred to in the article, 
make it appear that these were gratuitous 
offerings rather than responses to questions 
growing out of a much broader analysis of 
the role of Congress. 

The quotation, referring to FBI investi- 
gations, does injustice both to the FBI, a 
fine law-enforcement organization, and to 
me. If there was reference to FBI reports, 
this was clear error, for I have never seen 
such reports. 

Subsequent to a broad discussion of hous- 
ing, public education, and Federal employ- 
ment, the principal subjects of the panel, 
I observed, among other things, that the 
FBI investigates specific complaints, not 
general patterns of race relations. 

In the context, I suggested consideration 
of the need for an independent group of civil 
rights investigations in the unique civil 
rights field. This would allow the FBI to 
concentrate on more typical criminal respon- 
sibilities. 


That letter was signed—in spite of the 
fact that Mr. Bernhard said he had 
spoken in his individual capacity and not 
on behalf of the Commission on Civil 
Rights—“Berl I. Bernhard, Deputy Staff 
Director, Commission on Civil Rights, 
Washington.” 

Senators will note that in his letter 
Mr. Bernhard did not disavow anything 
the Post had reported. He took issue 
with the use of the word “lag” by a 
headline writer. He said there was no 
“charge” against anyone. But, Mr. 
President, if Mr. Bernhard did in fact 
say, as the Washington Post reported, 
and as Mr. Bernard himself has not 
denied, that the FBI had failed to make 
effective investigations of civil rights 
cases in the South, it is of no substantial 
importance whether he is willing to call 
that a charge or whether he wants to 
call it an allegation, or wants to call it 
something else. Certainly that is a 
statement derogatory of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, and a statement 
which is not founded in fact. 

In his letter to the Post, Mr. Bernhard 
did not bother to deny that he had said, 
as the Post had reported, that the Eisen- 
hower administration took the stand 
that, under the law, “the lead would have 
to come from Congress.” 

Taken in context, this was a clear in- 
dication that Mr. Bernhard disagreed 
with this viewpoint. I think he does dis- 
agree with it. He certainly takes a dim 
view of the responsibilities of the Con- 
gress, and favors greater concentration 
of power in the executive branch. 
Whether or not Mr. Bernhard’s predic- 
tion that President Kennedy would move 
toward breaking up the seniority system 
in Congress was mere wishful thinking, it 
seems clearly indicated that Mr. Bern- 
hard himself would like to see the senior- 
ity system abandoned. It seems clear 
that Mr. Bernhard would like to see 
southern Senators, and southern Mem- 
bers of the other body—whom he calls 
“conservative” as though that were a 
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dirty word—removed from positions of 
importance on important committees. 

Mr. Bernhard has not attempted to 
disavow the Washington Post’s report 
that he called for a separate investigat- 
ing force, separate from the FBI to in- 
vestigate civil rights cases. He has, in 
fact, admitted the substance of this re- 
port, explaining that he took this posi- 
tion for two reasons: because the FBI 
responds to specific complaints and does 
not make general investigations of the 
totality of race relations problems, and 
because he thinks Negroes in southern 
communities are afraid to talk freely 
to FBI agents. 

Of course, Mr. President, these al- 
leged reasons are just poppycock. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is com- 
petent to conduct any investigation that 
may be called for, and to do a better 
job of it than Mr. Bernhard could ever 
dream of doing, or than any new and 
separate investigative agency could pos- 
sibly do. Furthermore, Mr. President, 
the implication that FBI agents in local 
communities are siding against Negroes 
and siding with the communities in an 
effort to deprive Negroes of their rights 
is wholly without foundation. In fact, 
this charge is wrong for two reasons. 
First, the FBI has a solid record of ob- 
jectivity and impartiality in all of its 
investigations, in civil rights cases as 
well as in all other matters; and sec- 
ondly, local communities in the South 
are not engaged, as Mr. Bernhard would 
have us believe, in conspiracies to de- 
prive Negroes of their rights. 

Mr. Bernhard himself has done what 
he could on occasion to stir up distrust 
of the FBI, and distrust of local law en- 
forcement agencies, in the minds of 
southern Negroes, by telling them that 
they should report their alleged griev- 
ances only to the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion and the U.S. district attorney. 

But although we know that Mr. Bern- 
hard’s reasons for asking for a new in- 
vestigative force, apart from the FBI, 
are unsound reasons, this does not 
change the fact that he wants civil 
rights investigations conducted by some 
agency other than the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. Mr. Bernhard wants 
the Civil Rights Commission investiga- 
tors to have the power to subpena wit- 
nesses and administer oaths. He thinks 
that is the way to get the truth out of 
a witness. He is not satisfied with get- 
ting a statement and then asking the 
witness if he is willing to swear to it, 
and taking him before a notary public 
to make an affidavit that what he has 
stated is true. Mr. Bernhard does not 
trust notaries in the South any more 
than he trusts the officials of southern 
cities, or any more than he trusts 
southern Senators and southern Repre- 
sentatives in the other body of the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Bernhard’s feelings about this 
matter of taking testimony have led him 
to participate in the commission of 
frauds on a number of southern citizens. 
Mr. Bernhard himself, and others under 
his direction and supervision, have gone 
down into the South and pretended to 
have this power to call witnesses and 
administer oaths, this power to compel 
sworn testimony, a power which they do 
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not have. But they have pretended 
they had it, Mr. Bernhard and these 
Civil Rights Commission investigators 
under his supervision and _ control. 
They have demanded that witnesses 
hold up their hands and be sworn, and 
they have gone through the rigamarole 
of administering oaths, knowing that 
they had no power to do so, and they 
have actually threatened witnesses with 
perjury charges in connection with tes- 
timony given under such circumstances. 

I think it is unconscionable that this 
should have been done, and I do not 
think that the man who did it, and con- 
doned the doing of it by investigators 
under his supervision, has any business 
holding down a $22,500 job in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government of 
the United States. But there he is, and 
if we extend the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion for another 2 years, there he will 
stay for that long at least. I say “at 
least” because we can be absolutely sure 
that if this extension is granted, there 
will be a drive for another one before 
this one expires. There are those who 
will not be satisfied until the Civil Rights 
Commission is made permanent, until it 
is given its own investigatory force sepa- 
rate from the FBI, until it is given the 
power to issue subpenas and to compel 
testimony, until it is made a kind of 
superpolice force and _ superlegislative 
agency and superjudicial body that can 
go down into the South and override the 
law enforcement agencies of the States 
and the municipalities there, and make 
rules that will have the force and effect 
of law, and enforce those rules, and gen- 
erally swing the big stick of Federal 
power to take away from the people of 
the South the right to conduct their own 
affairs in their own way. 

If we extend the Civil Rights Com- 
mission now, this is what we are head- 
ing for. 

This man Bernhard has taken the at- 
titude, Mr. President—and I tell you, this 
is not just typical of the attitude of the 
Civil Rights Commission, it is the atti- 
tude of the Civil Rights Commission— 
that it is not necessary to get both sides 
of the case in evaluating a civil rights 
complaint. 

It is Mr. Bernhard’s view that if he 
does not believe a witness, he will check 
the story of that witness from other 
sources; but if he does believe a witness, 
it is not necessary to check his story 
anywhere, or to try to get the other side 
of the picture. And Mr. Bernhard 
chooses most of the time to believe, just 
as the Civil Rights Commission chooses 
most of the time to believe, whatever al- 
legations are made against the people 
and the rightful law enforcement agen- 
cies of the South. 

When Mr. Bernhard sends his investi- 
gators into a Southern State, into a 
southern city, he does not feel obligated 
to get in touch with local authorities. 
He does not feel obligated to make any 
contact with them at all. He does not 
feel obligated to tell them that he is 
coming down, or that his investigators 
are coming down. 

I have not raised the issue with re- 
spect to these matters before now be- 
cause the law said the Civil Rights Com- 


mission would go out of business on . 
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September 9 of this year, and I did not 
think it would serve any good purpose 
to belabor a dying agency, or to raise 
questions about the qualifications or the 
philosophy of a man who would be out 
of his job in such a short time. But 
when it became clear that the Senate 
was going to give consideration to ex- 
tending the life of this agency for an- 
other 2 years, and thus extending Mr. 
Bernhard’s control and influence for an- 
other 2 years, I came very speedily to 
the conclusion that the Senate had a 
right to know about these things, and 
should take them into consideration in 
connection with its deliberations. 

If the life of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion is going to be extended for another 
2 years, the very least that Congress 
should demand is that there be a house- 
cleaning down there; that Mr. Bern- 
hard and people who think like him be 
eliminated from positions of power and 
influence with the Commission; and that 
we be given some assurance that the 
Commission will operate honestly, and 
in accordance with law, and will deal 
fairly with both sides in each case, and 
will conduct itself and its business with 
the dignity and decorum befitting an 
agency of the Government of the United 
States. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 169] 
Bible Ellender Mansfield 
Burdick Ervin McNamara 
Cannon Goldwater Metcalf 
Carroll Gore Monroney 
Church Gruening Morton 
Cooper Hart Moss 
Curtis Hartke Pell 
Dodd Hill Schoeppel 
Dworshak Jordan Scott 
Eastland Long, Hawaii Young, Ohio 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH], is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAvez] and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
are absent because of illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] and the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. CaRLSON] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH] is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
CALF in the chair). A quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. Arken, Mr. At- 
LOTT, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. BEALL, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, Mr. Boacs, Mr. BuTLer, Mr. Byrp 
of Virginia, Mr. Byrp of West Virginia, 
Mr. CaPeHart, Mr. Case of New Jersey, 
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Mr. Case of South Dakota, Mr. CLark, 
Mr. Cotton, Mr. DirKsEN, Mr. DovuGtas, 
Mr. ENGLE, Mr. Fonc, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mr. HaypdEen, Mr. Hickey, Mr. HOLLAnp, 
Mr. Hruska, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. JACK- 
son, Mr. JAvits, Mr. JOHNSTON, MY. 
KEATING, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. KERR, Mr. 
KucHEL, Mr. LAuscHE, Mr. Lone of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. MaGnu- 
son, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. McCLeELLan, Mr. 
McGee, Mr. MILLER, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
MunnptT, Mr. MUSKIE, Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. 
PasTORE, Mr. Prouty, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. 
SmitH of Massachusetts, Mrs. Smiru of 
Maine, Mr. SparKMAN, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. THUR- 
mMonD, Mr. TOWER, Mr. WILEY, Mr. WIL- 
trams of New Jersey, Mr. WIt.irams of 
Delaware, Mr. YARBOROUGH, and Mr. 
Younc of North Dakota entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 





TRIBUTES TO BRIG. GEN. DAVID 
SARNOFF 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
just come from a luncheon for Gen. 
David Sarnoff, the chairman of the board 
of the Radio Corp. of America, tendered 
to him by five of us in the Senate as 
sponsors, Senators AIKEN, MAGNUSON, 
PASTORE, KEATING, and myself. 

I have known David Sarnoff for 35 
years. He is one of our most distin- 
guished New Yorkers. We did not have 
a chance at the luncheon, because of the 
limitation of time, to express ourselves 
with respect to the purpose of the lunch- 
eon, which was to honor his 55th year 
in the communications industry. 

A large group of Senators were present, 
including the minority leader and the 
minority whip, as well as the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

It is a pleasure to honor David Sarnoff. 
As he said himself in a very touching 
speech to us about his own life, “This 
could happen only in America.” He said 
he thought there was more opportunity 
today than on the day he arrived in 
steerage as an immigrant boy of 9 in the 
port of New York, in 1901. 

I believe that all of us want to felicitate 
David Sarnoff, a great American. 

The name of David Sarnoff is so in- 
tertwined with the history and develop- 
ment of electronic communications, that 
I believe that the editors of our diction- 
aries before long will feel obliged to add 
the word “sarnoff” to the English lan- 
guage. It will mean “a leader, an expert, 
an adventurer in the world of com- 
munications.” And I predict that the 
ambition of many young men will be 
to grow up and become a “sarnoff.” 

It is because his name is so synony- 
mous with communications that it is a 
privilege to honor today the foremost 
“sarnoff” in the world, Gen. David Sar- 
noff, on his 55th year in the field of elec- 
tronic communications. 

We in New York have special pride in 
the career of David Sarnoff, because he 
began his career there as a $5 a week 
messenger boy at the Commercial Cable 
Co. at the age of 15. Later he served as 
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a wireless operator at wireless stations at 
Seagate, and atop the Wanamaker De- 
partment Store in New York and in his 
spare time, took a specia] evening course 
in electrical engineering at Pratt Insti- 
tute in Brooklyn. 

Many of us have read how the wireless 
was brought to the attention of the world 
on the night of April 14, 1912, when the 
SS Titanic struck an iceberg and sank. 
Sarnoff was on duty atop the Wana- 
maker store when he received the Titan- 
ic’s distress signal. President Taft or- 
dered every other wireless station along 
the east coast silenced to prevent inter- 
ference while Sarnoff stayed on duty for 
72 hours. 

The rest of David Sarnoff’s life is his- 
tory. In 1915, his proposals for a radio 
music box led directly to the develop- 
ment of radio and radio broadcasting. 
In 1921, he became general manager of 
RCA and paved the way for the develop- 
ment of television. At the age of 39, he 
became president of RCA in 1930. Dur- 
ing World War II, he was a leader in 
military communications. And today, he 
is the moving force in the field of space 
communications. 

As chairman of the board of RCA, 
General Sarnoff heads a corporation 
with 25 manufacturing plants in the 
United States and 14 plants overseas. 
Its sales top $1 billion annually. The 
David Sarnoff Research Center at 
Princeton, N.J., is today the leading com- 
munications laboratory in the world. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
was a cohost today, with the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont and the 
Senator from New York and other Sen- 
ators, at a very fine luncheon given in 
honor of Gen. David Sarnoff. I wish to 
add to the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
in paying tribute to his service to the 
country, his service to his family, and 
his service to the spirit in which Amer- 
ica was built. 

He has been a great man in the com- 
munications-field. He has lived to see, 
from its very beginnings, probably more 
strides in this particular phase of our 
activity than any other advance that has 
been made in the electronic and scien- 
tific world. 

We all wish him good health, and hope 
that he can continue his fine service to 
the United States. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I felt 
highly honored to be invited with other 
colleagues of mine in the Senate to the 
luncheon given for Gen. David Sarnoff. 

All through our country’s history fel- 
low citizens born abroad of humble back- 
ground have come to this Nation and by 
an unquenchable spirit have gone on in 
their lives to become leaders in the 
United States. 

David Sarnoff is one such distin- 
guished American. I believe it can be 
said that all the hardships and travail 
which he overcame and which led him 
onward to the genius of leadership in 
the field of all kinds of communications 
are eloquent testimony to the grandeur 
of the free system of self-government 
under which the people of our Nation 
live, and under which, we pray, they 
will continue. 
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I am glad to join with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN], who was chairman at the 
luncheon today, the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. KeaTina], and the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] in saluting a dis- 
tinguished American for all the wonders 
he has been able to perform, and to join 
with them, too, in wishing General Sar- 
noff many more years of health, success, 
and activity as an outstanding citizen 
of our great land. 





DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7371) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
the indulgence of the Senate to outline 
my reasons for again opposing this ex- 
tension of the Commission on Civil 
Rights for an additional 2 years. Let me 
point out at the outset that I do not ap- 
prove of the method by which the life 
of the Commission is sought to be ex- 
tended. It strikes me that this is a mat- 
ter that a regular standing committee 
of the Senate should have acted upon. 
The committee should have had the op- 
portunity to study the facts as to whether 
or not an extension of the life of the 
Commission was warranted. Certainly 
there was ample time in which to do so, 
but somehow the proponents of the ex- 
tension desired to follow the same meth- 
od this year that was followed 2 years 
ago, when the Commission was extended 
for 2 years. 

When the Commission on Civil Rights 
was created 4 years ago, it was under- 
stood that. it would complete its work 
within 2 years. But, as is the case with 
the creation of all agencies, commissions, 
and committees, there is no end to them 
after they are created. It is possible 
that perhaps the Commission on Civil 
Rights could have done an impartial job 
from its inception if it only had taken 
the trouble to go into the field to investi- 
gate the problem which it was authorized 
to investigate. However, instead of fol- 
lowing the usual procedure, the Commis- 
sion based too many of its works on 
studies made years ago and as well on 
newspaper articles that appeared in 
areas far removed from the problem the 
committee was to study. Very little in- 
vestigating was done to warrant the 
conclusions reached by the Commission. 

The Recorp will show that I opposed 
the creation of this agency; I fought it 
with logic and prediction, and I lost. I 
opposed the extension of this Commis- 
sion in 1959. I fought it with logic and 
facts, but I lost. The truth is, Mr. 
President, that those of us who were in 
opposition to the creation and the ex- 
tension of this Commission were, and 
still are, correct. The various reports 
and recommendations of the Commission 
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over the preceding 4 years reinforce the 
wisdom of our position. 

Senators will recall that the Civil 
Rights Commission was designed to ful- 
fill three purposes. These were: 

First, to investigate the deprivation of 
the right of citizens of the United States 
to vote by reason of their color, race, and 
similar factors; second, to study and 
collect information relating to the legal 
developments which constitute a denial 
of equal protection of the law under the 
Constitution, and third, to appraise the 
laws and policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment with respect to equal protection of 
the laws under the Constitution. 

In 1959, the Civil Rights Commission 
submitted its first report to the Con- 
gress. Frankly, I had looked forward to 
that report. I was of the opinion that 
if the Commission endeavored to look 
into the areas it was charged with evalu- 
ating in a fair, impartial, and realistic 
manner, it would find that many of the 
cries raised by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
and other similar pressure groups were 
without merit. I might as well have 
hoped for 90° weather in Washington, 
D.C., in January. The 1959 report filed 
by the Commission is anything but un- 
biased; it is anything but factual; it is 
anything but fair. It is based upon evi- 
dence which would be excluded from any 
self-respecting court in the United 
States, State or Federal. It is loaded 
with weighted data, slanted statistics, 
and biased conclusions. Its recom- 
mendations, particularly in the field of 
voting rights, would be ridiculous if they 
had been promulgated by any other 
group than one created by the Congress 
and vested with the authority of the 
U.S. Government. 

As a matter of fact, I cannot believe 
that the members of the Commission 
had their minds on their business when 
they drafted some of its recommenda- 
tions. If they did, then a_ second 
cominission—a “keeper” commission— 
should be created in order to prevent 
the Civil Rights Commission from 
making itself fair game for a lunacy 
hearing. 

Because I do not wish to impose upon 
the Senate’s valuable time, I shall merely 
advert to remarks I made on the floor of 
the Senate on September 14, 1959, which 
will be found on pages 19557 through 
19565, volume 105, of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of the 86th Congress, Ist session, 
in which I documented my observations. 

CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION REPORT 


In January of this year the report of 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights was 
sent to the Congress. Although it is a 
lengthy document of some 355 pages, I 
felt it to be my duty to study it care- 
fully. Frankly, the implications and in- 
nuendoes contained therein cause me 
deep concern. 

I shall read a portion of the report. 
This is the No. 1 recommendation of 
that body, which any Senator can verify 
by referring to the bottom of page 267 
of the report. 

I read from the report: 

Therefore, the Commission recommends 
that the Federal Government, either by Ex- 
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ecutive, or if necessary, by congressional ac- 
tion, take such measures as may be required 
to assure that funds under the various pro- 
grams of Federal assistance to higher edu- 
cation are disbursed only to such publicly 
controlled institutions of higher education 
as do not discriminate on grounds of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 


There, Mr. President, is the specter of 
increased Federal control presented in 
no uncertain terms. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary for 
me to go into the details; but on many 
occasions Congress has refused to take 
such drastic steps. On the other hand, 
I am sure the Congress felt that the 
matter should be and could be handled 
by the individual States themselves. 

This, of course, Mr. President, is only 
1 report of the 13 which have emanated 
from this agency. 

Senators will remember that on page 
xi of the Commission’s report of 1959, 
are outlined some of the qualifications 
of those who, at that time, held respon- 
sible staff positions on the Commission. 
There can be found the statement that 
“George M. Johnson resigned as dean of 
the Howard University Law School to 
join the staff as director of planning and 
research.” This statement, Mr. Presi- 
dent, long ago “let the cat out of the 
bag.” It is the first obvious indication 
as to why the Commission’s reports could 
be nothing but biased, slanted, and anti- 
South. 

Johnson, it will be noted, was dean of 
the Howard University Law School. As 
the Senators will remember, the chief 
legal counsel for the NAACP, Thurgood 
Marshall, has boasted on more than one 
occasion that both the faculty and the 
student body of Howard University Law 
School assist the NAACP in performing 
its research and in other tasks relative 
to preparing cases for presentation be- 
fore various Federal and State tribunals. 
The Senators will remember that earlier 
in this session, to be specific on July 27, 
1961, the clever hand of Howard Univer- 
sity Law School was again discerned. 

At that time, the issue was the nomi- 
nation of one Spottswood W. Robinson 
III, who is now dean of the Howard Uni- 
versity Law School, and was, over my 
protest, confirmed as a member of the 
Civil Rights Commission. 

Life magazine of June 13, 1955, pub- 
lished an article entitled “Chief Counsel 
for Equality.” I quote from Life mag- 
azine: 

Marshall had only a small staff and lim- 
ited funds, but every time a crucial case 
came up, he had—and still has—the enor- 
mous benefit of Howard University’s dry 
runs. These are arduous, all-day rehearsals 
at the law school, where Marshall and his 
assistants try their arguments on a simu- 
lated Supreme Court made up of professors. 
Nine of them sit at a long table, and each 
one tries to act as much as possible like a 
specific Supreme Court Justice— 


Which should not be very hard— 


sticking the lawyers with tough questions 
that might crop up in the Court itself. 

Law students form the audience and are 
encouraged to ask rough questions too. The 
value of such sessions has been proven re- 
peatedly. During one dry run in preparation 
for a Supreme Court hearing on discrimina- 
tion in housing, a student asked a question 
no one present could answer. At the end of 
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the session a group of lawyers and profes- 
sors met to seek the solution. Hour after 
hour they argued over it; finally at 5 a.m., 
they decided on the answer. Only a few 
minutes after the Supreme Court opened its 
hearings Justice Felix Frankfurter asked the 
very question posed by the students. The 
answer agreed on at Howard did the trick. 


Of course, Mr. President, all of that 
was prepared at Howard University, and 
of course the correct answer to Justice 
Frankfurter’s question was prepared and 
submitted. 

In other words, Mr. President, the in- 
fiuence of Howard University Law School 
and the director of the part-time law 
clerks of the NAACP continue in posi- 
tions of authority on the Commission 
whereby they can slant their findings, 
reports, and recommendations accord- 
ingly. 

The point I want the Senators to un- 
derstand is that the Commission and 
its staff has not been constituted in such 
a way as to be able to conduct an ob- 
jective investigation to consider fairly 
and objectively any conditions which it 
might look into or to assist in rendering 
an unbiased report to the Congress. On 
the contrary, the entire mechanism, from 
the Commission’s membership down 
through the Commission’s staff has been 
deliberately set up in order to present 
to the Nation a slanted viewpoint of 
some of the most serious internal con- 
flicts confronting the people of our Na- 
tion. By law, Mr. President, this Com- 
mission is supposed to be a factfinding 
body. In practice, it has deliberately set 
out to find material which would bolster 
its own previously conceived notions of 
what it should find, what it should rec- 
ommend, and what it should advocate. 

Mr. President, another aspect of this 
matter addresses itself solely to economic 
reasons. 

These reasons alone justify defeat of 
this attempt to further extend the life of, 
or even make permanent the existence 
of, the Commission on Civil Rights. 

Last month, President Kennedy asked 
for advice as to ways and means to trim 
expenses so that we might strengthen 
our Armed Forces while keeping our defi- 
cit spending toa minimum. In my hum- 
ble judgment, allowing this Commission 
to expire this year with the final sub- 
mission of its report is a good way to 
start. 

As a matter of fact, in its efforts to 
try and dig into affairs and matters 
which involve purely States rights, the 
Commission has spent almost $242 mil- 
lion in the past 3 years. For 4 months 
in fiscal 1962 it has requested a total 
of $302,000. In fiscal 1959 the expendi- 
tures of this Commission totaled $777,- 
000. There were 65 permanent employees 
at various times during the year. 

Twenty consultants—experts and spe- 
cialists in various fields—were employed 
intermittently during the year; there 
were never more than eight employed at 
one time, and they were paid on a daily 
basis. The average personnel for the 
year was 62. 

In fiscal 1960 the expenditures of this 
Commission totaled $780,000. There 
were 67 actual employees—with 17 con- 
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sultants, of which a maximum of 7 were 
employed at any one time. The average 
personnel for the year was 71.4. 

In fiscal 1961 the expenditures of this 
Commission totaled $888,000. There 
were 73 permanent employees—with 24 
consultants, of which a maximum of 16 
were employed at any one time. The 
average personnel for the year was 74.6. 

As I previously said, for the remainder 
of its existence in fiscal 1962, and before 
this attempt to extend the life of the 
Commission, it was estimated that it 
would spend $302,000. 

The justification for that short period 
is for 73 permanent employees with an 
average of 25 consultants with a maxi- 
mum of 12 to be employed at any one 
time. 

I point out, at that rate of expendi- 
ture, the expenses of this Commission 
will again increase. I am sure the 
amount requested next year for its con- 
tinued operation will probably be in the 
neighborhood of $1 million, or perhaps 
more, if the Senate makes the mistake of 
extending the life of the Commission. 

I am informed by the personnel de- 
partment of the Commission that in 1959 
the Commission had approximately 22 
staff lawyers; in 1960 there were 25 full- 
time and 2 part-time lawyers; in 1961, 
25 full-time and 2 part-time lawyers; 
and for 4 months in 1962, plans are for 
approximately 20 lawyers. 

Since the creation of this Commission 
there has been established in the De- 
partment of Justice a complete section 
dealing with all phases of civil rights. 
This section is headed by an Assistant 
Attorney General who is assisted by 37 
lawyers. 

On page 799 of the fiscal 1962 budget 
there is a breakdown of the work of this 
Civil Rights Division within the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and I quote from that 
portion of the budget: 

8. Civil rights matters: Cases and matters 
involving the civil rights of persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States are 
covered by this activity. 


Actual Estimated 


Caseload 


1959 | 1960 


I am informed by the Budget Division 
of the Department of Justice that the 
budget allocation of the Civil Rights Di- 
vision for fiscal 1962 totals $708,000, 
and a total of 70 positions, with that Di- 
vision seeking an additional $90,000, 
and an additional 8 positions. 

In other words, here we are con- 
fronted with a situation in which the 
Civil Rights Commission, with a total 
complement of 70-some-odd positions, 
is doing work which is in some respects 
almost identical with the work being 
done by the Civil Rights Division of 
the Department of Justice. It was my 
feeling that after the Commission’s 
work was completed, 2 years after its 
creation, its work was to be carried on 
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by the Civil Rights Division of the De- 
partment of Justice. It seems, however, 
as I pointed out before, once these com- 
missions are created, there is no end to 
them; and this one is no different from 
the many we have dealt with in the past, 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Ho.Litanpd in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
from Louisiana if there are not in 
existence both Senate and House com- 
mittees which have full authority to 
conduct investigations into this field 
and which are equipped with staffs well 
qualified to conduct such investigations? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no doubt 
about that, Senator. As I pointed out, 
the work of this Commission could 
easily be done by committees of the 
Senate. As a matter of fact, when the 
Commission was created, it was pointed 
out that the work sought to be done by 
the special Commission could be done 
by committees of the Senate. 

It is my belief that the original rea- 
son for creation of the Commission with 
a 2-year life, was simply to let the Com- 
mission go out and find out for itself 
what the true situation was. I believe 
it would have been a good thing if the 
Commission had gone out and tried to 
do a job in keeping with what Congress 
intended it to do. But, as I have said, 
it did not do that at all. It went out 
and simply stirred up issues that had 
long since died, and created more trouble 
than it was thought possible in that 
period of time. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator if, 
in addition to the congressional com- 
mittees having authority to conduct the 
necessary investigation in this field, it is 
not more sensible for the body which 
has the legislative power to conduct such 
investigations itself, rather than at- 
tempt to receive secondhand informa- 
tion from another group like this Com- 
mission? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, the Sena- 
tor is correct. The evidence gathered 
by the Commission certainly could not 
form the basis on which, let us say, 
the Judiciary Committee could act. 

One would, in a measure, have to start 
over again, to get the proper subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, let us say, handling the problem, 
to summon witnesses in order to justify 
any bill before the committee with re- 
spect to civil rights. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator has pointed 
out in a most lucid manner that there is 
overlapping duplication in many re- 
spects of the work of the Commission 
and the work of the Civil Rights Division 
of the Department of Justice. I ask the 
Senator if it is not also true that there 
are Federal and State courts open in all 
areas of the Nation, ready, willing, and 
capable of granting relief to any man 
who is deprived of any civil right what- 
soever? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 
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Mr. ERVIN. There really is about as 
much use for the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion as there is for a fifth wheel on an 
automobile. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Or for a wart on the 
Senator’s nose. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is just about 
that much need for it. 

Mr. President, I wish to refer now to 
the portion of the Department of Justice 
budget allocated to the Civil Rights 
Division. I hope Senators will listen, 
for it shows how the workload has in- 
creased to some extent and how Con- 
gress has been asked to provide more 
funds for more employees in order for 
this work to be carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

As I pointed out a while ago, the Jus- 
tice Department has 37 lawyers and a 
total of 70 employees today, in that 
Division of that Department, and in the 
bill now under consideration there is an 
item for fiscal year 1962 of $708,000 to 
take care of the expenses of those 170 
positions. 

In 1957 the appropriation for the Civil 
Rights Division of the Department of 
Justice was $79,811. There were 14 po- 
sitions. 

In 1958 the appropriation was $184,- 
526 for 38 positions. 

In 1959 the appropriations were $483,- 
446. Part of this total for 1959 was al- 
located for repair and alteration of of- 
fices, but also there were 59 positions. 

In 1960 the appropriations were $468,- 
000 for 59 positions. 

In 1961 the appropriations were $689,- 
000 for 68 positions. 

This fiscal year, as I have stated, the 
appropriations were $708,000 for 70 po- 
sitions. 

That Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment is separate and apart from all 
others. It attempts to handle nothing 
other than civil rights cases. Of course, 
the Division uses the facilities of all the 
U.S. attorneys throughout the country 
to help to prosecute any violation of the 
civil rights of any American. 

As I said, on top of all that, there 
is the Civil Rights Commission, whose 
apparent only purpose is to keep on stir- 
ring things up. 

I think we could easily save a million 
dollars which could be used to help carry 
on the huge defense effort in which we 
are now engaged, if we allowed the life 
of this Commission to expire. 


CCR/La. 


Kindly return this questionnaire to Senator J. D. De Blieux, Chairman of the 
Committee, care of Commission on Civil Rights, 726 


Louisiana State Advisor 
Jackson Place NW., Washington 25, D.C. 


SURVEY OF MINORITY EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


IN 


PRIVATE Firms With GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





4. Location of Plants O 


rating on Government Con- 
tracts in Louisiana during 1960: 
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As I have previously pointed out, the 
Commission on Civil Rights over the 
past 3 years, plus fiscal 1962, has spent 
or will spend in excess of $24 million. 

From the above information furnished 
me by the Budget Division of the De- 
partment of Justice it can be seen that 
since 1957 through fiscal 1962 the spe- 
cial Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice dealing with civil rights has spent 
or will spend a total of $2,612,783. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I see no rea- 
son why the work of the Justice Depart- 
ment should be duplicated by the activi- 
ties of this Commission. 

Since I am on the subject of the ac- 
tivities of this Commission, I think it 
might be well to refer back to a review 
of the exact provisions contained in sec- 
tion 104 of Public Law 85-315 creating 
this body. 

It will be apparent, Mr. President, why 
I again reiterate the purposes for which 
the Commission was created. 

Section 104(a) states: 

The Commission shall— 

(1) Investigate allegations in writing un- 
der oath or affirmation that certain citizens 
of the United States are being deprived of 
their right to vote and have that vote 
counted by reason of their color, race, reli- 
gion, or national origin; which writing, 
under oath or affirmation, shall set forth the 
facts upon which such belief or beliefs are 
based; 

(2) Study and collect information con- 
cerning legal developments constituting a 
denial of equal protection of the laws under 
the Constitution; and 

(3) Appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to equal 
protection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion. 


As Senators realize, the Commission 
under subsection (1) of part (a) must 
have allegations in writing under oath 
before they can investigate matters con- 
cerned with voting. 

Subsection (2) imposes the duty of 
studying and collecting legal develop- 
ments constituting a denial of equal pro- 
tection, and subsection (3) calls upon 
the Commission to appraise the laws and 
policies of the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, I have before me a 5- 
page survey containing 18 detailed ques- 
tions which was prepared by the Louisi- 
ana State Advisory Committee, which 
was created by the Commission on Civil 
Rights pursuant to section 105(a)(c) of 
Public Law 85-315. 

As Senators know, each State had 
created within it an advisory committee. 


Bureau of the Budget 
No. 115-6008 
Approval Expires 9/9/61 


If you have no objection to doing so, please indicate the approximate value at present 
(or during nearest pay period to present) of federal contracts held by you during 
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The survey was sent to all employers 
in the State of Louisiana who have had 
or do have Government contracts. 
Earlier this year I received an inquiry 
from one of my constituents asking by 
what authority this survey was promul- 
gated. In response to that inquiry I 
attempted to find out from the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights by what author- 
ity this advisory committee and the 
Civil Rights Commission conducted this 
survey. 

Mr. President, I have before me a copy 
of the exchange of correspondence. For 
completeness of the record I shall in- 
clude it in the Recorp. 

First, I wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the questionnaire 
which was sent to every businessman in 
Louisiana. I presume the same policy 
was followed in other States. I became 
curious as to why this was being done 
and under what authority the advisory 
committee or the Commission itself was 
acting. 

This particular form I have in my 
hand was sent to a constituent of mine. 
It is headed “Survey of Minority Em- 
ployment Practices in Private Firms 
With Government Contracts.” 

The information requested includes 
the name of the firm, the address, the 
type of product or service, the location 
of the plant, the type of product manu- 
factured, and whether or not the Federal 
Government was involved in any manner. 

The questionnaire further required 
the employer to designate the sex and 
color of all his employees. On page 2 
there was a long list of the types of jobs 
that the manufacturer had to offer, in- 
cluding unskilled labor, service; semi- 
skilled, production; semiskilled, other 
or nonproduction—truckdrivers, and so 
forth. 

The questionnaire contained five 
pages. Every employer in my State— 
and I am sure the same method was 
followed in other States of the Union— 
was asked to fill it out. Much time is 
required to answer all the questions that 
are included. I became a little curious 
and tried to pin down the advisory group 
in order to find out what authority in 
law the Commission had to send out the 
questionnaire. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
questionnaire printed at this point in 
the REcORD. 

There being no objection, the ques- 
tionnaire was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


5. With what federal government agency or agencies has your firm had contracts 
during the past year? ---- 


the last year in Louisiana, 


Type Product or Serv- 
ice for each Plant: 


White 


Negro 





> >= 22 58 % =. 
eo b § 
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ALL QUESTIONS RELATE ONLY TO PLANTS LOCATED IN LOUISIANA 
AND OPERATING DURING 1900 IN PART OR IN WHOLE ON FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


7. a) Please check (X) the main occupational categories in which your total labor 
orces, respectively, are engaged at present. 


Type of Job 


1. Unskilled labor. 

2. Service (e.g., janitors, guards, cafeteria helpers, etc.)_.- 
3. Semi-skilled, production 

4, ~— ene other or non-production (truck drivers, 


8. Managerial and supervisory 
9. Technicians, technical assistants, etc 
10. a Gobs requiring equivalent of four years of 





b) If you employ Negroes in s above the unskilled and service levels. 
Please list the types of jobs held y Negroes, state approximately when you first 
employed Negroes in such positions, and check whether male or female, 


Negro 
Approximate 
date 


Male Female 





c) If Negroes are not engteres above the semi-skilled level in your establishment, 
what are some of the reasons why they are not employed? 


EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


8. a) How have the Negroes presently in youremploy been referred to you? (Please 
check mark (py ) before each of your sources and rank the first three in order of im- 
er Hd inserting “‘1”’ by the most important source, “2” by the next most im- 
portant, e 


Source of referral 


Louisiana Employment Service 
Your company employment office 


Friends and relatives of present employees 


Private employment agencies or placement bureaus 


Educational or training institutions, e.g., public high 
schools, vocational and business schools 
Social welfare, civic and other agencies 


Others (list them) 





b) Does the method of referral or recruitment by which Negroes come into your 
1, 2a er, from that 7. — white workers do? 
Sa so, 


c) Do you have a definite minimum educational requirement for initial employ- 
ment in the lowest job classification? Yes .......... DOE ctustinn If so, what is 
the minimum educational requirement? ..........................-.-------.-------. 
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‘ou have one npleon training program? Yes .......... No 
an eee ck types of trains programs and whether or not Negroes 


re you do, please check types of training programs and whether or not Negroes 
Sone 


Check if | Check if 
Training program training Negroes 
provided | participate 
On-the-job 
Supervisory 
Apprenticeship 
Other types (list them) 





10. a) Do you recruit graduates directly from the following types of schools— 
Negro and/or white? 


Public High Schools. -..................- 
Aned. Tinne BON ode coc cctttigennmoiens 


Colleges and Universities_.............-- 





OCG ie cnetrenten hited on cghGsc eae bdy siete eeauinpatpdune Sychecighinnpdiah 
11. a) During the last year have any of your Negro employees been upgraded or 
promoted from one job classification to a higher one? Yes( ) No( ). If so, 
approximately how many? -.-._..--- 
b) If so, what main occupational categories or levels have they reached by such 
Snerpanet Please check (X) opposite the appropriate categories: 


Clerical and Stenographic ( 
Skilled [2 Semi-skilled (Production) ; 
Professional ( ) Semi-skilled (Other Types) 
Supervisory 3 Technicians: 
Unskilled i> (Technical Assistant, etc.) 
Cuiee Cebberics- GG Te) on. FB Gris atin ergs dee cinattrsamnacbbctndihbosctcce 


c) If there has been little or no upgrading among Negro employees, please state 
CORSETS. cocceceansen < oc cocGusidnceneamsséeetécdbnneacansedéocddqeesesoccossncswcansia 2 


~ 12. a) How do your Negro employees compare with others at comparable occu- 
pational levels as to the following? 


Tardiness 


Deportment on the Job 
Responsibility 


(Please place check mark in the ay eee iate space above (X)): 

b) Are any of the answers to 12(a) based upon analysis < personnel records? 
Yes( ) No( ). Ifso, circle item numbers—1 2 3 4 5 

13. To the best of your knowledge, has your firm experienced any difficulty in 
utilizing Negroes? Yes( ) No( ). In using them above the semi-skilled level? 
Yes( ) No( ). If you have had difficulty, comment on its sources and nature. 


~ 14. Indicate any suggestions you may have for solving any of the problems or diffi- 
culties mentioned (in Question 13), or for improving—in general—the relations 
between white and Negro employees in your plant. 


15. Has any Federal agency responsible for enforcing the nondiscrimination clause 
talked to you about your problems of utilizing Negroes in your plant?_.........-.-. 
16. Has your firm encountered difficulties in seeking to comply with the non- 
discriminatory provision contained in your government contract? 
WR bs ek 0 OP Gilismwonnnge PEE. ciindscnenssnenehdetnesnonalaa sas 
vit “Do you have @ union- “management contract with a union (or unions)? 
OB 2 cccenasou 
If “ Yes’’, please give the name and affiliation of the union or unions with which your 
Louisiana establishments have contracts. 


“Ys. If you have a union contract, what effect has the union had on Negro employ- 
ment or utilization of Negro employees in your plant? 
No effect ( ) Adverseeffect( ) Positive effect ( ) 
I Fi sie ihennnbdhaddltitdckenitbidin hdc evidtmeownnteésciencubiu 
~ "We would appreciate it if you would list below the name and title of the person who 
completed this questionnaire so that if there are urther questions concerning the 
interpretation of the responses we may contact him, 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a letter ad- 
dressed to me dated April 19, 1961, from 
one of my constitutents. I ask that the 
name be stricken. The letter asked that 
I look into the subject in order to find 
out what authority the Commission had 
to send out the questionnaire. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Aprit 19, 1961. 
The Honorable ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We have received a mimeo- 
graphed letter of inquiry from Louisiana 
Advisory Committee, U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights, signed J. D. DeBlieux, chair- 
man, attaching a questionnaire called survey 
of minority employment practices in private 
firms with Government contracts. No au- 
thority is cited for Mr. DeBlieux’s request. 

You, no doubt, are familiar with this in- 
quiry and we would appreciate it if you 
would advise as to whether you think that 
we should complete this questionnaire. 

Very truly yours, 








Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
also to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point a letter from me to Mr. John A. 
Hannah, Chairman of the Commission 
on Civil Rights, Washington, D.C., under 
date of April 26, 1961. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

APRIL 26, 1961. 
Mr. JOHN A. HANNAH, 
Chairman, Commission on Civil Rights, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. HANNAH: I have received the 
following letter from * * *: 

“We have received a mimeographed letter 
of inquiry from Louisiana Advisory Com- 
mittee, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
signed J. D. DeBlieux, chairman, attaching 
a questionnaire called survey of minority 
employment practices in private firms with 
Government contracts. No authority is cited 
for Mr. DeBlieux’ request. 

“You, no doubt, are familiar with this in- 
quiry and we would appreciate it if you 
would advise as to whether you think that 
we should complete this questionnaire.” 

I would very much appreciate your fur- 
nishing me with the authority for the survey 
referred to in Mr. letter. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. ELLENDER. The letter which I 
received from the Commission beat 
around the bush. No particular author- 
ity could be cited. The Commission 
said, in part: 

In the absence of Dr. John Hannah, Chair- 
man of the Commission on Civil Rights, I 
am taking the liberty of responding to your 
letter of April 26. 

The Louisiana Advisory Committee is one 
of 50 State advisory committees created by 
the Commission in accordance with section 
105(c) of the Civil Rights Act of 1957. The 
function of the State advisory committees 
is to conduct studies and to inform the Com- 
mission of the status of civil rights in areas 
which fall within the Commission’s juris- 
diction. The Commission’s jurisdiction is 
defined in section 104(a) of the act as fol- 
lows: 


The letter then repeated the purposes 
for which the Commission was created. 
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In that language the Commission first 
alleged that it had the right to furnish 
the questionnaires. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire letter be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, eliminating the name of the 
party. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


CoMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS, 
Washington, D.C., May 1, 1962. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: In the absence 
of Dr. John Hannah, Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, I am taking the 
liberty of responding to your letter of April 
26. 

The Louisiana advisory committee is one 
of 50 State advisory committees created 
by the Commission in accordance with sec- 
tion 105(c) of the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 
The function of the State advisory commit- 
tees is to conduct studies and to inform the 
Commission of the status of civil rights in 
areas which fall within the Commission’s 
jurisdiction. The Commission’s jurisdic- 
tion is defined in section 104(a) of the act, 
as follows: 

“The Commission shall— 

(1) investigate allegations in writing 
under oath or affirmation that certain citi- 
zens of the United States are being deprived 
of their right to vote and have that vote 
counted by reason of their color, race, re- 
ligion, or national origin; which writing, 
under oath or affirmation, shall set forth 
the facts upon which such belief or beliefs 
are based; 

“(2) study and collect information con- 
cerning legal developments constituting a 
denial of equal protection of the laws under 
the Constitution; and 

(8) appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to equal 
protection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion.” 

A number of State advisory committees 
have chosen to conduct studies of employ- 
ment practices of Federal contractors. For 
this purpose there has been devised a ques- 
tionnaire (copy attached), the use of which 
has been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget in accordance with the Federal Re- 
porting Act of 1942. The Bureau of the 
Budget and the Commission have insisted 
that State advisory committees distribute 
the questionnaire in such a manner as to 
avoid seending it to employers who do not 
have or have not recently held Federal con- 
tracts. For that reason, one important 
source of names of Federal contractors which 
has been used by State advisory committees 
is a publication of the Department of Com- 
merce which lists Federal contracts which 
have been let. This publication is called 
Synopsis of U.S. Government Proposed Pro- 
curement, Sales and Contract Awards. The 
synopsis indicates that * * * was the recip- 
ent of a Federal contract in 1960 in the 
amount of $82,614, thus making the firm an 
appropriate recipient of the Federal Con- 
tractor Employment Practices Questionnaire. 

I hope that the foregoing information suf- 
fices to enable you to respond to the letter 
which you have received from * * *. If you 
so desire, I shall be happy to write * * * also 
outlining the information which I have 
presented to you in this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bert I. BERNHARD, 
Staff Director-Designate. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. On May 8; I wrote 
another letter to Mr. Bernhard in an- 
swer to the one that I have asked to have 
printed in the Recorp. In part, the let- 
ter reads, as follows: 


This is in answer to your letter of May 1, 
1961, in which you reply to my inquiry of 
April 26, concerning a letter from one of my 
constituents. 

Thank you for your citation of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission on Civil Rights. I 
have reviewed 42 U.S.C. 1975, et seq., and two 
questions come to my mind: 


I 


As I read it, 42 U.S.C. 1975c (sec. 104(a) of 
the act) deals with the duties and reports of 
the Commission itself and makes no mention 
of the Advisory Committee. Is it the posi- 
tion of your group that the duties specifically 
delegated to the Commission under this 
section are also delegated to the Advisory 
Committee, which is created under 42 U.S.C. 
1975d(c)? My own understanding of the 
appropriate sections leaves me with the im- 
pression that no duties have been delegated 
to the Advisory Committees other than those 
specifically outlined in the section of the 
statute creating the Committee. 


Ir 


Assuming, without admitting, that the 
Advisory Committee is empowered to act un- 
der 42 U.S.C. 1975c(a), I would appreciate 
your outlining to me the activities of my 
constituent whereby the three subsections 
of subsection (a) of 1975c confer jurisdiction 
upon your committee. 

As I read the subsections, under subsection 
1, the Commission shall investigate aliega- 
tions in writing, etc. Do you have any al- 
legations in writing concerning my con- 
stituent? 


That statement, of course, referred 
primarily to voting rights— 


Under subsection 2, you are to study and 
collect information concerning legal develop- 
ments. Please advise me what legal develop- 
ments are involved which include my con- 
stituent. 

Under subsection 3, you are to appraise the 
laws and policies of the Federal Government. 
Please advise me by what stretch of the 
imagination my constituent is a part of the 
Federal Government. 

I shall look forward to hearing from you 
at your earliest convenience so that I may 
keep my constituent informed. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I 
am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN J, ELLENDER, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter, eliminating the 
names of my constituents, be printed at 
this point in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

May 8, 1961. 
Mr. Beri I. BERNHARD, 
Staff Director-Designate, Civil Rights Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BERNHARD: This is in answer to 
your letter of May 1, 1961, in which you reply 
to my inquiry of April 26, concerning a letter 
from one of my constituents. 

Thank you for your citation of the juris- 
diction of the Commission on Civil Rights. 
I have reviewed 42 U.S.C. 1975, et seq., and 
two questions come to my mind: 


As I read it, 42 U.S.C. 1975c (sec. 104(a) 
of the act) deals with the duties and re- 
ports of the Commission itself and makes no 
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mention of the advisory committee. Is it 
the position of your group that the duties 
specifically delegated to the Commission 
under this section are also delegated to the 
advisory committee, which is created under 
42 U.S.C. 1975d(c)? My own understanding 
of the appropriate sections leaves me with 
the impression that no duties have been 
delegated to the advisory committees other 
than those specifically outlined in the sec- 
tion of the statute creating the committee. 


Ir 


Assuming, without admitting, that the ad- 
visory committee is empowered to act under 
42 U.S.C. 1975c(a), I would appreciate your 
outlining to me the activities of my consti- 
tuent whereby the three subsections of sub- 
section (a) of 1975c confer jurisdiction upon 
your committee. 

As I read the subsections, under subsec- 
tion 1, the Commission shall investigate 
allegations in writing, etc. Do you have any 
allegations in writing concerning my constit- 
uent? 

Under subsection 2, you are to study and 
collect information concerning legal develop- 
ments. Please advise me what legal develop- 
ments are involved which include my con- 
stituent. 

Under subsection 3, you are to appraise 
the laws and policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Please advise me by what stretch of 
the imagination my constituent is a part of 
the Federal Government. 

I shall look forward to hearing from you 
at your earliest convenience so that I may 
keep my constituent informed. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN J, ELLENDER, 
U. S. Senator. 


Mr. ELLENDER. I shall not read all 
of these letters, but after an exchange of 
letters beginning in March and continu- 
ing for almost 6 months, the Commission 
finally cited laws other than the act 
creating the Commission to justify its 
ection. The letters will show that they 
were not too certain that they had any 
authority to conduct those investigations. 

I ask unanimous consent that all the 
letters be printed at this point in the 
RecorD, omitting the names of my con- 
stituents. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTs, 
Washington, D.C., May 12, 1961. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The delay in replying 
to your letter of May 8, 1961, is due to the 
fact that, while correctly addressed, it was 
erroneously delivered to the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

I shall attempt to answer the questions 
which you raised concerning the State ad- 
visory committee Federal contractor ques- 
tionnaire in the order in which you pre- 
sented them: 

I 


Section 105(c) of the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 authorizes the Commission to “consti- 
tute such advisory committees within 
States * * * as it deems fit.” As I reported 
to you in my letter of May 1, the Com- 
mission has created 50 State advisory com- 
mittees. It has also established bylaws for 
the committees to guide them in their work 
upon behalf of the Commission. A copy is 
attached for your convenience. You will 
note that bylaw No. 8 provides that “The 
jurisdiction of the State advisory commit- 
tees with regard to subjects of inquiry or 
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study is coterminous with the jurisdiction 
of the Commission, under section 104(a) of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957.” 


Ir 


While the Civil Rights Act, section 104(a) 
(1) provides that the Commission shall “in- 
vestigate allegations in writing * * * that 
certain citizens of the United States are 
being deprived of their right to vote and 
have that vote counted by reason of their 
color, race, religion, or national origin,” sub- 
sections (2) and (3) of section 104(a) dele- 
gate to the Commission a responsibility to 
conduct studies and appraisals which do not 
necessarily depend upon the receipt of alle- 
gations in writing. 

Subsection (2) requires that the Com- 
mission “study and collect information con- 
cerning legal developments constituting a 
denial of equal protection of the laws. * * *” 
To the knowledge of the Commission, your 
constituent has no relationship with the 
State of Louisiana which would permit the 
application to him of the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment. The State 
advisory committee Federal contractor 
questionnaire was not sent to him as a part 
of any study under the authority of this 
subsection. 

The questionnaire was sent to your con- 
stituent as a part of the Commission’s ef- 
fort, with the help of its duly constituted 
State advisory committees, to appraise the 
laws and policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment with respect to equal protection of the 
laws under the Constitution, as provided for 
in subsection (3) of section 104(a). While 
it is true that the is not a part of 
the Federal Government, the firm has held 
Federal contracts, and there is, as you know, 
a very definite Government policy governing 
the employment practices of holders of such 
contracts. President Kennedy, on March 6, 
1961, issued Executive Order No. 10925, part 
III of which provides that every Government 
contract must contain an antidiscrimination 
clause. This Executive order, of course, su- 
perseded Executive Order No. 10479, issued 
by President Eisenhower in 1953, creating 
the President’s Committee on Government 
Contracts, which was authorized to inves- 
tigate complaints alleging violations of the 
nondiscrimination clause in Government 
contracts. 

The history and effectiveness of Federal 
legislation and Executive orders having the 
purpose of creating equality of opportunity 
in private employment by Government con- 
tractors, and in Government employment, 
will constitute an important chapter in the 
employment section of the report which the 
Commission will submit to the President 
and Congress in September 1961. 

Sincerely, 





Bert I. BERNHARD, 
Staff Director-Designate. 





JUNE 2, 1961. 
Mr. Ber. I. BERNHARD, 
Staff Director-Designate, 
Civil Rights Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BERNHARD: Thank you for your 
letter of May 12, which is one of a series 
precipitated by my letter of April 26, dealing 
with the problem posed by , who re- 
ceived from the State advisory committee a 
questionnaire. 

I appreciate the detailed reply to my let- 
ter of May 8, but there still remain several 
questions which have not been answered to 
my satisfaction. 





I 


Please furnish me the authority, statu- 
tory, or otherwise, by which section 8 of the 
bylaws of the State advisory committee state 
that jurisdiction of the State advisory com- 
mittee is “coterminous” with the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission on Civil Rights un- 
der section 104(a) of Public Law 85-315. 
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Is it the opinion of the Commission that 
the word “coterminous” means “contermi- 
nous; having the same bounds or limits’’? 
If not, please give me your definition of “co- 
terminous.” 

TIr 

Since you admit that the questionnaire 
is grounded on subsection (3) of section 
104(a), I would like to know if you have 
made any attempt to get copies of Govern- 
ment contracts held by 


Iv 


What duties, powers, or jurisdiction does 
Executive Order No. 10925 confer upon your 
agency, specifically? 

Vv 

Please furnish me with a copy of any dele- 
gation of authority, if any, which you have 
received pursuant to section 308 of Executive 
Order No. 10925. 
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In your letter dated May 1, 1961, you stated 
that a copy of the questionnaire was at- 
tached to that letter. Possibly through in- 
advertence, someone in your office failed to 
enclose this attachment. I would appreciate 
receiving a copy of this questionnaire with 
your reply. 

I shall look forward to hearing from you 
at your earliest convenience so that I may 
keep my constituent fully informed of your 
views in the matter. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I 
am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
U.S. Senator. 
JUNE 6, 1961. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: There seems to be 
some misunderstanding regarding our in- 
quiry requesting information as to the au- 
thority of the Louisiana Advisory Commit- 
tee to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 

It seems that we spend half of our time 
in preparing Federal and State reports or in 
keeping records and assembling information 
that will enable us to prepare the various 
reports, tax returns, and so forth, that are 
required. For this reason, when we receive 
a@ new report to be filed we like to know by 
what authority the information is being 
requested. 

The letter received by us was headed as 
stated in paragraph 1, and signed “Louisi- 
ana Advisory Committee, J. D. DeBlieux, 
chairman,” but no authority was given for 
the committee’s inquiry and we did not wish 
to be burdened with additional reports until 
we were assured of the committee’s author- 
ity. We carry only 35 to 40 Louisiana em- 
ployees and have no personnel department 
with records that would enable us to an- 
swer accurately many of the questions asked; 
however, in order to avoid causing you any 
further inconvenience we are going to pre- 
pare the report as best we can from informa- 
tion available and mail it within the next 
few days. 

Yours very truly, 


CoMMISSION ON CIvit RIGHTS, 
Washington, D.C., June 7, 1961. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: The following is an 
attempt to answer, point by point, the ad- 
ditional questions raised by your letter of 
June 2, 1961, on behalf of 


I 


As noted in my letter to you dated May 12, 
1961, section 105(c) of the Civil Rights Act 
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of 1957 authorized the Commission to “con- 
stitute such advisory. committees within 
States * * * as it deems fit.” The Com- 
mission, being authorized to constitute such 
advisory committees, officially adopted the 
present bylaws, as amended, at its 30th meet- 
ing on April 18, 1960. As the parent organ- 
ization, the Commission assumed that the 
authority to constitute committees would, 
of necessity, include the authority to pro- 
mulgate bylaws defining, among other things, 
the jurisdictional boundaries within which 
the committees would operate. Section 8 of 
the bylaws reflects the Commission’s recog- 
nition that it cannot delegate to the State 
advisory committees jurisdiction which is 
broader than its own. 


Ir 


It is my opinion, based on Black’s Law 
Dictionary, that the words “coterminous” 
and “conterminous” have the same meaning. 

mr 

The Commission has not made any at- 
tempt to get copies of Government contracts 
held by the . The purpose of the ques- 
tionnaire is not to procure copies of Gov- 
ernment contracts with private industries, 
but to gather information from contractors 
who now have or recently have had Gov- 
ernment contracts. The information gleaned 
from the questionnaires assists us in evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of Federal legislation 
and Executive orders designed to assure 
equality of opportunity in private employ- 
ment by Government contractors. 


Iv AND V 


No duty, power, or jurisdiction is con- 
ferred upon the Commission on Civil Rights 
by Executive Order No. 10925, nor has this 
Commission received any delegation of au- 
thority pursuant to section 308 of that Ex- 
ecutive order. However, as previously stated, 
it is an affirmative duty of this Commission 
under section 104(a) (3) of Public Law 85- 
315 to “appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to equal 
protection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion” which would include a study and re- 
view of any Executive orders concerned. 

vI 

Enclosed is a copy of the questionnaire 
which you should have received in my let- 
ter of May 1. Please accept my apologies for 
failing to enclose it in the earlier letter. 

I hope the information contained herein 
will be of assistance to you. 

With every respect. 

Sincerely, 





BER. I. BERNHARD, 
Staff’ Director-Designate. 


Mr. ELLENDER. The point I would 
like to make, Mr. President, is that after 
several exchanges of letters with the 
staff director, Mr. Berl I. Bernhard, the 
Commission was unable to cite me any 
authority for its making this survey 
other than to state that they felt by 
imposing this detailed questionnaire 
upon private firms they could “appraise 
the laws and policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to equal protection 
of the laws under the Constitution.” 

In short, by letter dated May 12, 1961, 
the staff director of the Commission ad- 
mitted that the purported authority for 
the survey was grounded on section 104 
(a) (3) of Public Law 85-315. 

As I have pointed out previously this 
section deals only with an appraisal of 
the laws and policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. . It has nothing to do with 
private employers. 

In this same letter, the staff director 
admitted that my constituent was not 
part of the Federal Government but then 
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alluded vaguely to Executive Order No. 
10925 in the hope of beclouding the issue 
by this unfoundedallegationof authority. 

In my letter of June 2, 1961, I re- 
quested to be informed of what duties, 
powers, or jurisdiction were conferred 
upon the Commission by this order. 

Finally, in the Commission’s letter of 
June 7, 1961, I was told that no such 
duty, powers, or authority were conferred 
by Executive Order No. 10925. 

For the life of me, I cannot understand 
how a private firm constitutes part of 
the Federal Government, the laws and 
policies of which it is the duty of the 
Commission to appraise. 

I might add that this particular em- 
ployer finally knuckled under to the de- 
mands of this group of inquisitors and 
attempted to answer the questionnaire 
rather than cause any further incon- 
venience. 

As the result of my exchange of cor- 
respondence with the Commission, I am 
convinced that this is a classic example 
of self-perpetuating Government bu- 
reaucrats attempting to arrogate unto 
themselves, rights, powers, and duties 
which cannot be found in any sensible 
interpretation of the statute creating the 
agency and authorizing its duties. 

As I have previously pointed out on 
other occasions, but I wish to say again, 
that I fear that this Commission, like 
many other commissions and agencies, 
once created, will continue to exist un- 
justified by logic, but only rationalized 
into continuing existence by super- 
charged emotions. I sincerely feel that 
allowing this Commission to die its stat- 
utory death will go a long way towards 
alleviating the explosive situations 
which have been, in part, created by its 
preconceived reports. 

I sincerely believe that allowing this 
Commission to terminate in a legal and 
orderly manner can contribute to a sub- 
stantial savings in Government spending 
and hold down the deficit spending 
foisted upon us by the recent demands of 
the explosive world situation. 

Finally, I submit, Mr. President, that 
the activities of this Commission illus- 
trate its voracious appetite to perpetuate 
itself and to arrogate unto itself duties 
not intended by the Congres. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my remarks 
may follow those of the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana, as I shall speak 
to the fundamental subject of the debate. 

For very understandable reasons, with 
which we are all acquainted, most of the 
time during the debate has been taken 
by Senators opposed to the vote which 
will be taken in the next 10 or 15 minutes 
on the question of opening the appro- 
priation bill to a legislative rider which 
will extend the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission for at least 2 years—and 
Senators like myself hope the extension 
will be for a longer time than that. 

I have not addressed myself to this 
specific subject before, and I do so now, 
in the midst of the almost unanimous 
opposition we have heard, and for very 
understandable reasons, in terms of the 
disposition of time for the last day or 
two, only because I think we who strong- 
ly favor the motion which will now be 
put should also say a word about it. 
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Without going over familiar ground, 
it seems to me that one absolutely deci- 
sive reason for extending the life of the 
Federal Civil Rights Commission is the 
time in which we now live. The news as 
it comes out of many areas with respect 
to the relations between the races is not 
merely a social problem, as the distin- 
guished Senators from the South are 
so often wont to say; it is a very serious 
problem of public order, of freedom 
riders, of sit-ins, of riots, whether they 
take place in New York, in resisting ar- 
rest in a situation which involved a 
Ghanian diplomat, or take place in 
Montgomery, Ala., in an almost con- 
certed effort by a group of citizens to 
keep other citizens from exercising their 
legal right to travel in interstate com- 
merce, All those activities in a free so- 
ciety must have some outlet, some place 
to be ventilated, some means of expres- 
sion, without charging. anyone with 
crime, without seeking an injunction, or 
without having any other legal proceed- 
ing. The Federal Civil Rights Commis- 
sion is the place of outlet where all these 
things can be articulated, argued, dis- 
cussed, considered, refined, and a report 
on them made to Congress and the 
President. 

It seems to me, under those conditions, 
that Congress would be seriously 
derelict in its duty if we took this mecha- 
nism—which is so ideally situated to 
precisely, at the very least, this con- 
tribution to public order—and dismantle 
it. 

For many other reasons relating to the 
vindication of the Constitution and laws 
dealing with the chronic, difficult. prob- 
lem of race relations, which hurts so 
much in the world, and which we have 
discussed time and again, and in the in- 
terest of public order, I hope the Senate 
will vote to open the appropriation bill, 
which seems to be the chosen instru- 
ment of the leadership. .We must ac- 
cept it as such to get the job done which 
must be done—the very minimum exten- 
sion of the Civil Rights Commission, 
must be extended—although Senators 
like myself hope it will be extended per- 
manently. Senators like myself hope we 
will provide for more than a 2-year ex- 
tension, once we get into the question. 
But this is the very elementary action 
which the Senate should take. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished minority 
leader and myself, I ask Senators to re- 
main, please; after the vote has been 
taken on the motion to suspend the rule. 
Some questions will be asked concerning 
the schedule for the rest of the week and 
the rest of the month. The minority 
leader and I, together, will try to give 
the Senate a tentative idea as to what 
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may be before us before we reach the ad- 
journment stage. I simply wished Sen- 
ators to know ahead of time what is pro- 
posed, and I ask them to remain and lis- 
ten to us, because I think all of them 
have a personal interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
CALF in the chair). The hour of 3 
o’clock having arrived, the question now 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DrrKsEn] 
to suspend the rule. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the yeas 
and nays be ordered on this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the yeas and nays are or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH]! is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz] and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CuHavez], and the Senator 
from Texas [{Mr. YARBOROUGH] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BripGcEs] and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. CarRLson] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH] is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICcKEN- 
LOOPER] is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusH] would 
vote “‘yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 72, 
nays 21, as follows: 


[No. 170] 
YEAS—72 
Aiken Engle Metcalf 
Allott Fong Miller 
Bartlett Goldwater Monroney 
Beall Gore orse 
Bennett Gruening Morton 
Bible Hart Moss 
Boggs Hartke Mundt 
Burdick Hickey Muskie 
Butler Hruska Neuberger 
Byrd, W. Va Humphrey Pastore 
Cannon Jackson Pell 
Capehart Javits Prouty 
Carroll Keating Proxmire 
Case, N.J Kefauver Randolph 
Case, S. Dak Kerr Saltonstall 
Ch Kuchel Schoeppel 
Clark Lausche Scott 
Cooper Long, Mo. Smith, Mass. 
Cotton Long, Hawaii Smith, Maine 
Curtis Magnuson Symington 
Dirksen Mansfield Wiley 
Dodd McCarthy Williams, N.J 
Douglas McGee Williams, Del 
Dworshak McNamara Young, Ohio 
NAYS—21 
Byrd, Va Holland Smathers 
Eastland Johnston Sparkman 
Ellender Jordan Stennis 
n Long, La. Talmadge 
Fulbright McClellan Thurmond 
Hayden Robertson Tower 
Russell Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—7 
Anderson Carlson Yarborough 
Bridges Chavez 
Hickenlooper 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MeEtTcaLF in the chair). On this vote, 
the yeas are 72; the nays are 21. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the motion is 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
call up amendment 8-18-61—B, on be- 
half of the distinguished minority leader 
[Mr. DrrKsEN] and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana, for himself and the Senator 
from Illinois, will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed on page 36, line 16, before the 
period, to insert a colon and the follow- 
ing: 

Provided, That section 104(b) of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 is amended by striking 
out “four years from the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “September 9, 1963”. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
9 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore I proceed to reply, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate concludes 
its business today, it adjourn to meet at 
9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would like to ask 
the majority leader what the schedule 
will be for the rest of the week and the 
weekend, and, insofar as can be deter- 
mined, what measures will come up in 
the week to follow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
distinguished minority leader, I can only 
give a tentative answer at this time. I 
hope it will be possible, even if we have 
to stay in session late, to complete con- 
sideration of the State, Justice, and ju- 
diciary bill tonight. If we cannot, I do 
not intend to ask the Senate to stay in 
session. But I would expect, or hope, 
that we could complete action on the 
bill by 2 o’clock tomorrow. 

Following the State, Justice, and ju- 
diciary appropriation bill, which is now 
pending, we will resume debate on the 
saline water bill, and following that, 
Calendar No. 629, S. 1703, and Calendar 
No. 630, H.R. 8102, the amendment of the 
Federal Airport Act. 

It is hoped that during the morning 
of tomorrow the foreign aid conference 
report will be brought to the floor of the 
Senate for consideration and disposal. 
That will take care of most items for 
Thursday, if we are lucky. 

On Friday it is contemplated that we 
will bring up at least one of the eight 
merchant marine bills, and, if we can 
break the logjam on that, perhaps the 
other merchant marine bills will follow. 

Also, in keeping with the promise 
made, we will take up the migratory 
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labor bill, in which the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMs] is interested, 
and which was postponed for a week last 
Friday. 

On Friday, we would also like to have 
a call of the calendar and the consid- 
eration of various tax bills which are on 
the calendar. 

If possible, we would like also to con- 
sider the amendments to the Welfare 
and Pension Fund Disclosure Act of 1959, 
the bill reported out of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare today or 
yesterday. 

If we can complete that much of the 
program by Friday, even very late Friday 
night, there will be no session on Satur- 
day, and there will be no Labor Day 
meeting. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ypield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The majority leader 
mentioned tax bills. I presume he is re- 
ferring to two or three tax bills presently 
on the calendar. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And not to those 
which are still pending. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. There are 
certain bills which have been on the cal- 
endar for some time, in which the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartTHy], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lona], the Senator from Oklahoma 
{[Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], and other Senators are 
interested. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wonder if the distin- 
guished majority leader might not con- 
sider including the federally impacted 
school areas bill somewhere in the con- 
sideration of bills, in view of the fact 
that the House has defeated, by a rollcall 
vote today, the package school bill which 
we were reading about in the news- 
papers. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As I said before, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
South Dakota is a bulldog on this, but I 
think this time we can meet him 
half way. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I won- 
der if Senators can withhold their ques- 
tions until the majority leader reaches 
the end of the list. 

Mr. KERR. I had in mind a clarify- 
ing question with reference to the tax 
bills. I presume the Senator includes 
bills from the Finance Committee, such 
as Order No. 706, H.R. 4317, which, in 
reality, is a bill that has some tax amend- 
ments on it, but which amends the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code with reference to the 
provision for payment of annuities to 
widows and certain dependents of the 
judges of the tax courts of the United 
States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Order No. 1706, 
H.R. 4317, and Order No. 557, H.R. 2244, 
are two bills on the calendar which will 
be brought up. 


President, will the 
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Mr. KERR. The Senator refers to 
bills from the Finance Committee which 
have tax measures as part of them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, he was halfway 
through answering my question. He 
said he would meet me halfway. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I said I think we 
will meet the Senator from South Dakota 
halfway when we get around to the rest 
of the schedule. 

Again, I want to state, as I have said 
on previous occasions, that this is not a 
holding out of a carrot or carrots. It is 
up to the Members of this body as to 
what it wants done, but what I have sug- 
gested is a possibility, a hope at best, 
and it will take the cooperation of every 
Senator to accomplish the results along 
the lines I have enunciated. If we do, 
it will be a near miracle. If we can 
take care of what I have announced by 
late Friday, it is the intention to go over 
from Friday, at the conclusion of busi- 
ness on that evening, to Tuesday, which 
will give us a layoff over Labor Day. 

Then on Tuesday, the wilderness bill 
will be brought up, and on Wednesday 
the bill creating a Department of Urban 
Affairs. 

On Thursday, because of the fact that 
the general education bill was defeated 
in the House this afternoon, it is an- 
ticipated that we will bring up—and I 
call the close attention of the Senator 
from South Dakota to this—the bill hav- 
ing to do with aid to impacted areas, 
and we will do it in the regular manner; 
the bill having to do with the National 
Defense Education Act; and other edu- 
cation bills which may fit into this par- 
ticular category on that particular day. 

On Friday, September 8—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Did I correctly 
understand the majority leader to say 
other education bills will come up on 
Thursday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I just held out the 
hope for that possibility. I do not know 
what will be brought up, but I am fairly 
certain that the federally impacted areas 
bill and the national defense education 
bill will be brought up. 

I was positive in mentioning only those 
two. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I might suggest 
that the Senator could end his calendar 
at that point, because the Senate could 
not possibly consider anything else on 
Friday, and I suppose the following 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and so 
forth, of the next week. I wish to serve 
notice that there are a large number of 
amendments to the education bills. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
consistent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Do I correctly un- 
derstand the Mexican labor bill will be 
taken up Friday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Friday a week. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thought it was to 
be this Friday. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Friday a_ week, 
September 8. ‘Ther’ “2 reasons for 


that. 
I wished to ask enator from 
Nevada if he would li. : wwe the elec- 


tion bill, which came fron: his commit- 
tee after a good deal of endeavor, 
considered on that date, if possible. 

Mr. BIBLE. If the distinguished 
majority leader will yield, I would say I 
certainly do hope the Senate can con- 
sider that bill. 

I beg the Senator’s pardon. There 
are two election bills. I thought the 
Senator was speaking about the District 
of Columbia election bill. 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr.CANNON. Iamvery hopeful that 
the bill can be scheduled for considera- 
tion on that day. 

‘ Mr. MANSFIELD. We shall do our 
est. 

I repeat, this is all tentative and has 
not been cleared completely with the 
policy committee on this side, but it will 
be cleared tomorrow. We shall do our 
best in that respect to have both the 
election bills, sponsored by both Senators 
from Nevada, considered. 

To recapitulate: On Friday, September 
8, the Senate will consider the Mexican 
labor bill and the two election bills in 
which the two Senators from Nevada 
are interested. 

On Saturday, September 9, it is antic- 
ipated the so-called change in rule 
XXII of the Senate rules will be brought 
before the Senate for consideration and 
debate. 

I should point out that I have not 
made any mention of the four appro- 
priation bills which must be passed be- 
fore the Congress adjourns: the foreign 
aid appropriation bill, the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill, the public 
works appropriation bill, and the supple- 
mental appropriation bill. 

I have discussed this in some detail 
with the distinguished minority leader 
and it is our belief that if we can com- 
plete work on the outline which has 
been presented we shall be doing a great 
deal in the time allocated for the con- 
sideration of these proposals. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator for making the 
understatement of the year. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Who knows? 
Things do happen. Once in a while the 
Senate shows a spurt. With adjourn- 
ment in the offing perhaps Senators will 
smell greener pastures—and oversea 
trips. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I ask the distin- 
guished majority leader, When does he 
expect we shall adjourn sine die? That 
is a very important question. I should 
like to have an answer. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. With all the fac- 
tors in mind, and with the full and com- 
plete cooperation of the Senate, which 
takes in the Republicans, the Demo- 
crats, the northerners, the southerners, 
the easterners, and the westerners—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. The entire Senate. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. The entire Senate. 
We might be able to finish by the 14th 
or 15th of September, but my guess 
would. be we will finish closer to the Ist 
of October. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BURDICK. Will the Senate con- 
sider the railroad retirement bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If we can, we will. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the 
Senator from Montana concluded? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, I have not 
finished. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
the distinguished majority leader again 
whether he contemplates having the 
Senate meet early most days next week 
and also whether there is any reasonable 
assurance now, if the Senate is diligent 
and attentive to its duties, that there 
will not be a Saturday or Monday ses- 
sion? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If all the bills I 
have programed to be considered today, 
tomorrow, and Friday are considered and 
action completed, there will be no Sat- 
urday session, there will be no Labor 
Day session, and perhaps some of us 
can enjoy a little recreation for a 
change. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator referred to four appropriation 
bills. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it rea- 
sonable to assume that if those are 
sandwiched in or inserted in between 
some of the other proposals, the program 
will be extended or delayed that: much 
longer? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Again, that is up 
to the Senate. The rules of procedure 
will be followed insofar as possible, so 
that the necessary 3 days after reporting 
will elapse, unless we can obtain unani- 
mous consent to consider the appropria- 
tion bills. We shall try to sandwich 
them in if we can. I hope consideration 
of those bills will not delay adjournment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator. 





DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND. RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1962 
The Senate resumed the considera- 

tion of the bill (H.R. 7371) making ap- 

propriations for the Departments of 

State and Justice, the judiciary, and 

related agencies for the fiscal year end- 

ing June 30, 1962, and for other pur- 
poses. ; 
Mr. MANSFIELD obtained the floor. 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? ; 
Mr. MANSFIELD. If yield. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yielded for a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, is the 
amendment of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Montana now open to amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to be heard on the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Lllinois and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In re- 
sponse to the parliamentary inquiry 
propounded by the Senator from New 
York, the amendment of the Senator 
from Montana is open to any amend- 
ment which is germane. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana has the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment 8-21-61—C. Since I 
shall explain it fully, I ask unanimous 
consent that the reading of the amend- 
ment may be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK] proposes 
an amendment identified as “8-21-61— 
GC 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object-—— 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania suspend so 
that the Chair can obtain order, so that 
the Chair can hear Senators? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CLARE. Mr. President, I believe 
I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just a 
minute. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject to dispensing with the reading of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
a right to object to dispensing with the 
reading of an amendment. I wished 
to reserve the right to object. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I say to 
my good friend from Georgia that of 
course I should like to cooperate with 
him in every reasonable way. If the 
Senator wishes to have the amendment 
read, I have not the slightest objection. 
I am only anxious to retain my right to 
the fioor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I assure the Senator 
I have no intention of trying to take him 
off the floor. I was somewhat interested 
in the nature of the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. CLARK. In view of the statement 
made by the Senator from Georgia, I am 
quite content to have the amendment 
read in full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The clerk will read the 
amendment. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object— 
and I may not object—I wish to under- 
stand clearly the question before the 
Senate. Is the proposed amendment an 
amendment to the Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I with- 
draw the reservation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment is a substitute. 

Without objection, the further reading 
of the amendment will be dispensed with. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike out all of the language which ap- 
pears after the word “Provided,” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

That the Civil Rights Act of 1957, as 
amended, is amended in the following 
respects: 

(a) Section 101(b) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975(b)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b)(1) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of seven members who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Not more 
than four of the members shall at any one 
time be of the same political party. The 
term of office of members appointed after 
the date of the enactment of this Act shall be 
three years except that (A) the term of 
office of two of the members, first so ap- 
pointed (as designated by the President at 
the time of their nomination) shall 
be one year and the term of office of two 
of the members first so appointed (as des- 
ignated by the President at the time of their 
nomination) shall be two years, and (B) 
any member appointed to fill a vacancy oc- 
curring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
serve only for the remainder of such term. 

“(2) The term of office of the members 
of the Commission first appointed after the 
date of the enactment of this Act shall com- 
mence on the day of the appointment of 
the last of such members, and the term 
of office of any member subsequently ap- 
pointed (other than a member appointed 
to fill a vacancy) shall commence on the 
day following the day on which the term of 
his predecessor expired. 

“(3) The term of office of the members 
of the Commission holding office on the date 
of the enactment of this Act shall expire 
at the time of appointment of the last of the 
members first appointed after such date.” 

(b) Section 103(a) of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975b(2)) is amended by 
striking out “$50 per day” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$75 per day.” 

(c) Subsection (a) of section 104 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975c) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

(4) to serve as a national clearinghouse 
for civil rights information, and to provide 
advice and technical assistance to communi- 
ties, industries, or individuals, upon request 
from such parties in respect to equal pro- 
tection of the laws, including but not limited 
to the fields of voting, education, hous- 
ing, employment, the use of public facili- 
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ties, transportation, and the administration 
of justice. 

“The Commission may, for such periods as 
it deems necessary, concentrate the per- 
formance of its duties to those specified in 
either paragraph (1), (2), (3), or (4) and 
may further concentrate the performance 
of its duties under any of such paragraphs 
to one or more aspects of the duties ‘mposed 
therein.” 

(ad) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
104 of the Civil Rights Act of 1957, as 
amended, are stricken, and the following 
subsection shall be inserted in lieu thereof: 

“(b) The Commission shall, not later 
than January 31 of each year, submit a re- 
port to the President and the Congress set- 
ting forth its activities and findings during 
the preceding year and its recommendations 
with respect thereto. The Commission may 
submit such other reports to the President 
and to the Congress at such times as the 
Commission and the President deem advis- 
able.” 

(e) (1) Section 105(a) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975d(a)) is amended 
by striking out in the last sentence thereof 
“$50 per diem” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$75 per diem”’. 

(2) Section 105(d) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
1975(d)) is amended by striking out ‘and 
members of advisory committees constituted 
pursuant to subsection (c) of this section”, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“members of advisory committees consti- 
tuted pursuant to subsection (c) of this 
section, and consultants appointed under 
authority of section 15 of the Act of August 
2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810; 5 U.S.C. 55a), spe- 
cifically designated in writing by the Com- 
mission (but not exceeding twelve such con- 
sultants at any time)”’. 

(f) Section 105(c) of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1975a(c)) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “The Commission is authorized 
to reimburse, out of moneys appropriated 
under the authority of section 106, any ad- 
visory committee constituted by it pursuant 
to this subsection for expenses of travel, 
stenographic services, and subsistence in- 
curred by the members thereof in the per- 
formance of functions approved by the Com- 
mission, and for costs of using the mails in- 
curred by any such advisory committee in 
the performance of any such functions.” 

(g) Section 105(h) of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957, as added by section 401 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1960 (42 U.S.C, 1975d 
(h)), 1s amended by inserting after “each 
member of the Commission” the following: 
“. and any officer or employee of the Com- 
mission designated by it,”. 

(h) The foregoing amendments to the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957, other than the 
amendment in section (d) which shall go 
into effect on the date of enactment of this 
Act, shall become effective on the day of 
the appointment by the President of the last 
of the members of the Commission on Civil 
Rights first appointed after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the rea- 
son that I have asked that the reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with is 
that, because of necessity, it is phrased 
in technical language. I believe it would 
be simpler to bring its terms to the at- 
tention of Senators by pointing out that 
there is at present on the desks of Sena- 
tors a paper entitled “Summary of 
Clark Amendment Relating to the Civil 
Rights Commission,’”’ which I shall read 
again. I read it into the Recorp yester- 
day. 

The amendment is intended to carry 
out the platform which the Democratic 
Party adopted in Los Angeles in 1960. 
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The amendment was drafted jointly by 
Representative EMANUEL CELLER, of New 
York, and myself at the request of the 
President of the United States about a 
year ago. 

The amendment would do six things. 
The six things are set out on the paper 
which is on the desk of every Senator: 

First, the Commission would be made 
permanent by eliminating the Septem- 
ber 9, 1961, termination date in existing 
law. Thereafter the Commission would 
be required to file reports of its activi- 
ties annually or more frequently at its 
own discretion or the discretion of the 
President—section (d). 

Second, one member would be added 
to the Commission—making a total of 
seven members—and staggered 3-year 
terms would be provided—section (a). 

Third, the maximum compensation of 
Commissioners and appointed consult- 
ants, not to exceed 12 in number at any 
time, would be increased from $50 to 
$75 per diem—sections (b) and (e). 

Fourth, the Commission would be au- 
thorized in its discretion to reimburse 
State advisory committees for travel ex- 
penses, stenographic services, and sub- 
sistence incurred in the performance of 
Commission-approved functions—sec- 
tion (f). 

At present there are 50 such State ad- 
visory commissions, which are not en- 
titled to reimbursement for any ex- 
penses. Increasing the per diem from 
$50 to $75 a day would be in conformity 
with what has been done in the case of 
many other consultants under many 
other laws. 

Fifth. Commission officers and em- 
ployees specifically designated by the 
Civil Rights Commission would be au- 
thorized, in addition to the Commis- 
sioners themselves, to administer oaths 
and take statements of witnesses—sec- 
tion (g). 

Sixth. The Civil Rights Commission 
would be directed to serve as a national 
clearinghouse for civil rights informa- 
tion, and to provide advice and techni- 
cal assistance to communities, indus- 
tries, or individuals, upon request from 
such parties in respect to equal protec- 
tion of the laws, including but not lim- 
ited to the fields of voting, education, 
housing, employment, the use of public 
facilities, transportation, and the ad- 
ministration of justice—section (c). 

In my opinion, the amendment would 
put the Civil Rights Commission where 
it should have been when it was first 
created. It would make the Commission 
permanent. It would give it powers 
which are necessary for the fulfillment 
of its functions. The amendment is in 
accordance with the commitments made 
in the Democratic platform in 1960. The 
amendment would make the Commission 
permanent, and in that regard it would 
carry into effect the desires of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Yesterday I had printed in the Recorp 
a letter to me from Lawrence F. O’Brien, 
special assistant to the President, under 
date of August 26. I read a part of the 
letter again: 

The President supports extension of the 
Civil Rights Commission and hopes this leg- 
islation will pass before Congress adjourns. 
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I call particular attention to the fol- 
lowing: 

It would be better to extend the Commis- 
sion indefinitely, or at least for a longer 
period of time than the 2 years specified 
in the State-Justice appropriation bill 
amendment. The Civil Rights Commission 
should not, in any event, be permitted to 
expire. 


The letter merely follows up letters 
which are also in the Recorp of yester- 
day at pages 17363 and 17364, one from 
Byron R. White, Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral, directed to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EasTtanp] under date of 
May 29, 1961, saying substantially the 
same thing, and one from the President 
of the United States himself to Repre- 
sentative EMANUEL CELLER under date of 
August 7, 1961, in which he states his 
hope that the Commission will be given 
an indefinite extension. 

He added, however, that in his judg- 
ment if a permanent extension is not 
now feasible, a 4-, 5-, or 6-year extension 
would be highly desirable. The amend- 
ment therefore carries out the desires 
of the President of the United States. 

In the Recorp yesterday and in my 
brief statement today I have made as 
clear as I can why it is desirable that this 
very useful public agency should be per- 
mitted to continue its work with expand- 
ed powers, unhampered by the present 
necessity of looking forward every 2 
years to a closing up of its work. This 
year, as I stated more fully yesterday, 
the agency has been forced to dismiss 
a number of members of its staff. It is 
now in the process of shrinking itself 
out of existence. It does not have an 
appropriation to continue beyond No- 
vember 8 of this year. If one of these 
amendments, or, indeed, if even the 
Mansfield-Dirksen amendment is adopt- 
ed, it will be necessary to provide an ad- 
ditional appropriation in the bill in or- 
der to enable the agency to continue. 

I know that the question of germane- 
ness may be raised with respect to the 
amendment. I submit to Senators that 
the amendment is clearly germane be- 
cause it applies to the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, its term of life, and its func- 
tions. The pending Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment also applies to the Civil 
Rights Commission and to the period of 
its extension. I submit to Senators that 
there is no serious question of germane- 
ness, but I submit a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not true that if 
the question of germaneness should be 
raised with respect to the amendment, 
the question of germaneness would be 
decided immediately by the Senate with- 
out debate and without a ruling from the 
Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall ask for the yeas 
and nays at the appropriate moment. 
If some Senator wishes to raise the ques- 
tion of germaneness, I shall ask for the 
yeas and nays on that question. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD obtained the floor. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this sub- 
ject has been discussed time and again. 
We know that the Senator from Mon- 
tana will move to table the amendment. 
He has already promised us that he 
would. I think those of us who are for 
a@ permanent extension of the Civil 
Rights Commission should have our 
views heard, just as those who are 
against the proposed amendment have 
had their views heard for a considerable 
number of days. From everything we 
can see it seems very clear that if we 
wish to have a medium through which 
the people of the United States who feel 
aggrieved in this field, and whom we do 
not wish to have take out their frustra- 
tions, anxieties, and protests in nonlegal 
or extralegal ways can have an effective 
outlet with a voice of authority, the 
Civil Rights Commission is the most ef- 
fective method we have yet been able 
to design, other than means for redress- 
ing wrongs, which perhaps I and other 
Senators will seek to deal with in the 
course of the debate. So the extension 
of the Federal Civil Rights Commission 
must be apportioned to the problem 
which we face. Senators from areas 
which are intimately, directly, and 
strongly affected have made clear that 
the problem which we face will last far 
beyond September 9, 1963. In addi- 
tion, whatever means we have should be 
polished, furbished, and made completely 
adequate to the occasion. 

It is for that reason that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is entirely appropriate. It fits the needs. 
It revises and modernizes the machinery 
which fills that need. I hope very much 
that the Senate will vote down the mo- 
tion to table and proceed to adopt this 
effective and complete action with re- 
spect to the Federal Civil Rights Com- 
mission. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. Under the present law, 
the Commission on Civil Rights is re- 
quired to submit to the President and to 
the Congress a final and comprehensive 
report of its activities, findings, and 
recommendations not later than Sep- 
tember 9, 1961. Sixty days after sub- 
mission of this report, November 8, 1961, 
the Commission would cease to exist. 

The majority leader’s amendment 
would extend the life of the Commission 
for a 2-year period by requiring that 
the Commission’s final report need not 
be submitted until September 9, 1963. 

I have at the desk a substitute amend- 
ment which would extend the Commis- 
sion indefinitely by omitting any ter- 
mination date, but would retain the 
requirement that the Commission submit 
a comprehensive report on September 9, 
1961. 

My amendment is identical to the text 
of S. 483 which I introduced on January 
17, 1961. S. 483 was cosponsored by 
Senators Javits, ALLott, Busn, Case of 
New Jersey, Cooper, Dovatias, Fons, 
Hart, HUMPHREY, KucHEL, Moss, Scorr, 
and Smit of Maine. 
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It is also identical to the text of S. 1257 
which was introduced on March 8, 1961 
by Senator Humpurey. S. 1257 was co- 
sponsored by Senators ALLOTT, BuRDICK, 
Dovueias, GRUENING, JaAvITs, LONG of 
Hawaii, Lone of Missouri, McCartuy, 
Mors, NEvUBERGER, PAsTorRE, YouNG of 
Ohio, KucHEL, and myself. In all, the 
two bills were cosponsored by 23 Sena- 
tors. 

This is a substantial number of co- 
sponsors for any legislation and I hope it 
signifies overwhelming sentiment for an 
indefinite extension of the Commission. 

It would be surprising if such senti- 
ment did not exist. There is virtually 
unanimous agreement that the Commis- 
sion has done an outstanding job during 
its brief period of existence. Its work 
was endorsed in both the Democratic 
and Republican platforms. This en- 
dorsement was frequently exemplified in 
the strong support given to the Commis- 
sion’s activities by the previous admin- 
istration. It is reflected in the explicit 
promise in the platform of this admin- 
istration that the Commission would 
be made a permanent agency. 

The performance of this Congress in 
the field of civii rights has been very dis- 
appointing. The contrast between cam- 
Paign promises and congressional inac- 
tion is incredible. The pattern was set 
early when the leadership defeated ef- 
forts for an early change in the filibuster 
rule. Now we are forced to consider a 
Civil Rights Commission extension bil! 
under the worst possible conditions. 

We are still operating under the old 
filibuster rule. I know the majority 
leader intends to keep his promise to 
give the Senate an opportunity to con- 
sider a change in rule XXII before the 
expiration of this session of the Con- 
gress. But would it not have been far 
better to work on the rules change first 
so that hopefully civil rights legislation 
would have been considered under what- 
ever new rule was adopted? 

We are nearing the end of a long ses- 
sion. This is the time when impatience 
sets in. Understandably, there is con- 
cern among some members as to whether 
any matters will delay the adjournment 
date. There is much less disposition to 
argue out controversial proposals. Ad- 
journment fever changes the mood of the 
Congress. The end of the session is the 
worst possible time to give attention to 
something which our opponents have 
made an extremely time-consuming sub- 
ject. Not only do we have to operate 
under the old filibuster rule, but we give 
the rule its most menacing impact by 
allowing it to be invoked when dilatory 
tactics are a most effective deterrent to 
action. 

These factors indicate that the course 
being pursued has been designed to make 
it almost impossible to obtain any fair 
consideration of meaningful civil rights 
legislation during this session of Con- 
gress. We have only meager hopes of 
being able to defeat this strategy. But I 
do not know why any effort is being 
made to preclude the Senate from ex- 
pressing its will on this subject in a rea- 
sonable manner. I do know that the 
American people will find it hard to un- 
derstand why a subject which had high 
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priority during the campaign has been 
given less than no priority in the first 
postcampaign session of Congress. 

The very least we should do in this 
session of Congress is make an effective 
change in the life of the Commission. 
A 2-year extension we would have to 
agree is better than none at all. In my 
opinion it would be calamitous to allow 
the Commission to die this year when 
there is still so much work to be done. 
But a 2-year extension will not solve the 
serious administrative problems con- 
fronting the Commission. It will not 
permit long-range planning of investi- 
gation and reports. It will not allow re- 
cruitment for a reasonable period of the 
best available talent. It will not relieve 
the periodic harassment and uncertainty 
to which the Commission has been sub- 
ject since its creation. Such a limited 
extension certainly will not reflect the 
strong endorsement given the past work 
of the Commission by both party plat- 
forms and candidates. 

One of the things it will do is force an- 
other preelection year hassle over this 
identical issue in 1963. I would hope 
that we would do whatever we could to 
remove this bipartisan agency from the 
arena of politics. Instead we are pro- 
posing to put it on center stage when the 
curtain goes up on the next presidential 
campaign. 

An indefinite extension of the Com- 
mission would not necessarily make the 
Commission a permanent agency. In- 
deed, no extension would preclude the 
Congress anytime it thought appropri- 
ate from terminating the Commission. 
If the Commission ceased to serve a use- 
ful purpose, a majority of Congress 
could put it out of existence at any time. 

All that an indefinite extension would 
do is to spare the Commission the pe- 
riodic ordeal to which it is now sub- 
jected by its opponents. This is an 
ordeal it must now face even though it 
enjoys the full confidence and support 
of a clear majority of the Congress and 
the American people. This is an or- 
deal which it faces, not because of any 
doubt by a majority that its work must 
go forward, but because there are some 
that oppose the very notion of a Com- 
mission exploring the civil rights prob- 
lems of America. 

The Commission would still make pe- 
riodic reports to the Congress and would 
be subject to whatever oversight any 
appropriate committees of the Congress 
wished to exercise. In fact, under the 
language of the amendment I have at 
the desk, the Commission would be ex- 
pressly required to submit a comprehen- 
sive report on September 9 of this 
year. Under the amendment proposed 
by the majority leader no report would 
be expressly required until Septem- 
ber 1963. In this respect, therefore, an 
indefinite extension of the Commission 
would provide us more immediate in- 
formation concerning its recent work 
than would another 2-year extension. 

The Clark amendment would make 
some change in the organization and 
jurisdiction of the Commission on Civil 
Rights. The Commission would be en- 
larged to seven members from the pres- 
ent six, and would be given specific terms 
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of office. The per diem rate would be 
increased from $50 per day to $75. The 
Commission also would have to submit 
annual reports not later than January 
31 of each year, which may mean that 
they either will not have to submit a re- 
port on September 9 of this year, as is 
now required and contemplated, or that 
they will have to submit two reports 
within 5 months. In addition, the Clark 
amendment would extend to Commission 
staff members the authority of the Com- 
missioners to administer oaths or take 
statements of witnesses under affirma- 
tion and would authorize funds for the 
Commission’s advisory committees. Ju- 
risdictionally, the amendment would au- 
thorize the Commission, in addition to 
its other functions, to serve as a national 
clearinghouse for civil rights informa- 
tion, and to provide advice and technical 
assistance to committees, industries, or 
individuals, upon request from such par- 
ties in respect to equal protection of the 
laws. I favor these changes and will 
certainly vote for the amendment. 

This is a difficult time for freedom 
throughout the world. Our own Nation 
is the leader of the forces of freedom. 
We deserve this leadership because of 
our proud heritage as well as our 
strength. But that heritage must be 
maintained and passed on to future gen- 
erations enriched and ennobled. That 
strength must be a moral strength as 
well as a military strength. We owe it 
first of all to ourselves as Americans to 
pursue every measure which will bring 
the ideals of our system closer to reality. 
But we also are called upon as the leader 
of the free world to present an untainted 
image of America as a land which meets 
its responsibilities at home. 

The Civil Rights Commission can 
point the way toward unparalleled prog- 
ress in the fight for freedom and equal 
justice. Americans need not be as 
ashamed of the blots on our country if 
we make evident to all that we are doing 
whatever we can to wipe out those blots. 
We have an opportunity here today to 
give such reassurance of our Nation’s 
righteous spirit and proud intentions. 
We have an opportunity to adopt the 
practical steps needed to give life to that 
spirit and reality to those intentions. 

This is not a time for reluctant ges- 
tures. Do not throw scraps to a beggar. 
Make it clear that we warmly embrace 
this Commission, that we believe in its 
work, that we want to help it achieve its 
objectives, that its cause is our cause. A 
vote for this amendment will do just 
that. It will show those very things not 
only to the American people but to free- 
dom-loving people throughout the world. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from New York for his support of my 
position in this regard. The Senator 
from New York and his colleague [Mr. 
Javits] have been in the forefront of the 
effort to make the Civil Rights Com- 
mission permanent. I welcome not only 
their support but also the support of 
all of my colleagues in the Senate on 
the other side of the aisle. The amend- 
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cratic amendment or a Clark amend- 
ment. It is an amendment which has 
bipartisan support. I am happy that the 
two Senators from New York have taken 
a leading part in bringing it to the point 
where we can have a vote on it. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the kind 
remarks of the Senator. Civil rights 
should not be considered a partisan mat- 
ter any more than our foreign relations 
should be a partisan matter. There may 
be a difference of opinion on details, but 
the continued exercise by all of our 
citizens of their basic human and con- 
stitutional rights should not be the sub- 
ject of partisan division. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, which would 
make perrianent the Civil Rights Com- 
mission and which would give it, among 
other powers, responsibility for serving 
as a clearinghouse for civil rights in- 
formation, and the authority to give 
technical assistance to communities, 
industries, or individuals in making 
good the protections of the 14th amend- 
ment in the fields of voting, education, 
housing, employment, use of public facil- 
ities, transportation, and the administra- 
tion of justice. 

As the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING] has just said, and as the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK] 
previously stated, the Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment would merely extend the life 
of the Commission for 2 years, just as 
the Hayden amendment previously ex- 
tended the life of the Commission for 2 
years. Because of these short-term, tem- 
porary extensions, the Commission has 
been forced to lead a hand-to-mouth 
existence, and would be compelled to do 
the same again if the Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment were adopted. 

As a boy, I remember seeing a produc- 
tion of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” in which 
the runaway slave, Eliza, crossed the ice 
of the Ohio River pursued by blood- 
hounds, jumping from one ice cake to 
another, and leading a very dangerous 
existence. To extend its existence for 
merely 2 years puts the Civil Rights 
Commission each time in the position 
of Eliza, jumping from one 2-year ice 
floe to another. I will not say the Com- 
mission is pursued by bloodhounds, 
but it is pursued by the opponents of 
the Civil Rights Commission, and there 
is always the possibility that the Civil 
Rights Commission may fall in between 
the cakes of ice and be drowned in the 
process of crossing the icy river. 

I think the Commission should be 
made permanent. It has made a good 
record. Merel} to extend it for 2 years 
is a very grudging approval. 

I believe the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLarK] has put his finger on 
two other items which are of crucial im- 
portance; namely the need to extend to 
certain staff members specifically desig- 
nated by the Commission power to ad- 
minister oaths and to take statements of 
witnesses under oath. This power has 
been questioned in certain investigations 
of the Commission, in Louisiana and 
elsewhere, I believe. Any Commission of 
Congress which is really to probe deeply 
into problems such as these should be 
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able to delegate this power to require 
witnesses to testify under oath. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The important point, I 
believe, in connection with the admin- 
istering of oaths, is that it is very diffi- 
cult indeed for the Commissioners to 
travel all over the country to get the 
work done. There are plenty of prec- 
edents in Federal statutes to support 
permitting employees of the Commission 
to administer oaths. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, they 
would have the same powers as exam- 
iners of the quasi-judicial and regula- 
tory bodies now have. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Finally, I support the 
proposal in this amendment which, as 
discussed under paragraph 6 in the 
memorandum of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, would authorize the Civil 
Rights Commission to give valuable 
service by furnishing information, ad- 
vice, and technical assistance in a whole 
series of areas where, at present, assist- 
ance is not given. 

I favor the amendment because I be- 
lieve it is right. I am grateful to see 
that it has the support of the two dis- 
tinguished Senators from New York [Mr. 
Javits and Mr. KeatTinc]. I also support 
the amendment because it carries out 
the platform of my party, as it was 
adopted in Los Angeles last summer. I 
know the platform is not binding on 
Senators on the opposite side of the 
aisle; therefore, we deeply welcome their 
support, since it is a freewill offering on 


their part. 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, I pay tribute to a 
most redoubtable fighter in_ this 
Chamber for the rights of minorities— 
Pau Dovuctas—who deserves it ex- 
tremely well, for his many years of serv- 
ice. I am more than privileged to ac- 
knowledge it. I know that the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CiarK], who has offered the amendment, 
has been a great tower of strength in 
this field and has been most effective, as 
is demonstrated by his work today. I 
am certain that he would join me in pay- 
ing that kind of tribute to his own col- 
league, without any derogation of his 
own advocacy of this critically important 
amendment. 

On the question of the standing of the 
parties in respect to their platforms, the 
Senator from Illinois and other Senators 
will find in the Recorp of yesterday a 
colloquy between the minority leader and 
me, in which the minority leader made 
it clear that although the Republican 
Party did not spell out in its 1960 plat- 
form, precisely as it was spelled out in 
the Democratic platform, a pledge for 
the extension of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, it was so implicit in our pride 
in the fact that the Commission was 
established in a Republican administra- 
tion, in the achievements of the Com- 
mission, and in everything we undertook 
in the platform, that he was able to say 
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thaw he considers it be the settled policy 
of our party, as well, that the life of 
the Commission should be extended. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New York. First, let me say how 
much I appreciate his personal words. 
Although I well know that I do not de- 
serve them, I am grateful for them. I 
was trying to be very careful to say 
that I do not regard the members of the 
opposite party as being bound by the dec- 
laration of my party; and that if they 
voluntarily adhere to it, that is an indi- 
vidual matter and, I think, a special 
mark of distinction. 

In the case of my own party, we cam- 
paigned on what has become the Clark 
amendment. I should like to read the 
passage in the Democratic platform of 
1960 concerning this subject: 

The new Democratic administration will 
broaden the scope and strengthen the pow- 
ers of the present Commission and make it 
permanent. 

Its functions will be to provide assistance 
to communities, industries, or individuals in 
the implementation of constitutional rights 
in education, housing, employment, trans- 
portation, and the administration of justice. 


That is the basis of the Clark amend- 
ment. I campaigned on that pledge. I 
accompanied our candidate for President 
throughout my State and spoke with 
him on numerous occasions. Certainly 
it was the general understanding that 
our party and its candidate were pledged 
to the platform of Los Angeles. There- 
fore, I regard that language as a solemn 
pledge, except for those individuals who 
specifically repudiated the platform. I 
do not take the position that everyone 
who runs on a party ticket is absolutely 
bound to follow each plank in thai plat- 
form. I do believe, however, that if a 
candidate does not agree to a particular 
plank in the platform, he should state 
that fact, so the voters may know where 
he stands. If he does not repudiate parts 
of the platform, I think he may properly 
be regarded as implicitly accepting it 
and, therefore, he is in honor bound to 
support each plank. In those cases 
where he allows the voters to believe that 
he will support the platform, he is, of 
course, bound in honor, unless new cir- 
cumstances of a grave and unexpected 
nature arise, to support the pledge which 
he has made. 

I think it is clear from the letter which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has read 
that the President of the United States 
is standing behind the pledge which he 
made during the campaign. 

He is asking not only for extension of 
the life of the Civil Rights Commission, 
but also that the Commission be made 
a permanent body. I assume that he also 
supports the proposed broadening of its 
functions, although that does not seem 
to be explicitly stated in Mr. O’Brien’s 
letter. Therefore, we on this side of the 
aisle face the issue of whether we shall 
be true to the platform of our party, 
upon which our candidates for election 
to national office campaigned, for which 
many of us explicitly stated our support, 
and for which others impliedly gave 
their support. I simply state that the 
only group which is free from the obli- 
gation to support this pledge are those 
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who in their campaigns made it clear 
that they did not agree with this plank 
of the platform. 

Mr. President, I know there is a tend- 
ency to downgrade political plat- 
forms—to say they are merely intended 
to catch votes, and that after a party 
wins, it is not under any moral obliga- 
tion to try to carry out the platform 
pledges it has made. That is of course 
a highly cynical attitude. If it is car- 
ried out, it will still further weaken the 
faith which the voters have in the sin- 
cerity of parties and politicians and will 
undermine the whole basis of popular 
and democratic government. There- 
fore, while I wish to thank our friends 
on the other side of the aisle who may 
support us in connection with this mat- 
ter, I wish to make a special appeal to 
the Democrats on this side of the aisle 
who fought either openly or tacitly be- 
neath the banner of an extension of the 
Civil Rights Commission and the broad- 
ening of its powers. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, I thought I should rise at this time 
to make a few observations. 

Speaking for myself, let me say to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Dovetas] that I, too, recog- 
nize the obligation we owe to the Demo- 
cratic Party’s platform, and I agree 
wholly with what the able Senator from 
Illinois has said. I would point out that 
if it were not for the parliamentary tech- 
niques of the congressional committees, 
it would be much easier to carry out our 
party platforms. 

The actions of the Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee on the question of 
the extension of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission is a good example of this. I am 
a@ member of this subcommittee—and I 
see the able Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING] in the Chamber at this time, 
and he is also a member of this impor- 
tant subcommittee. In order to get a 
proposal to extend the life of this Com- 
mission reported from our subcommittee 
to the full committee it was necessary 
to vote for only a 2-year extension. 
Even so, we were unable to bring even 
the 2-year proviso to the floor of the Sen- 
ate from the full Judiciary Committee. 

Therefore, the able majority leader 
had to move, under a suspension of the 
rule, to bring it to the floor of the Sen- 
ate. This was necessary in order to make 
it possible for the Senate even to so much 
as consider the 2-year extension. It is 
regrettable that it is not possible at this 
time to live up to our full civil rights 
pledges as made in our party’s platform. 
But had it not been for the action of the 
majority leader and the cooperation of 
Senators on the other side of the aisle, 
the issue would not now be here at all. 

As a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I support the Clark amendment. 
I think the time has come for the Senate 
to act on this issue. If the time to act 
on it has not come today, certainly it 
will come later on; and some of us are 
blazing the trail for the future. Cer- 
tainly, Mr. President, as surely as I stand 
today on the floor of the Senate, the 
Commission will be made permanent and 
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will be given power and authority to do 
the things we want it to do and the 
things it should be able to do. 

Mr. President, in speaking about this 
matter, I do not know whether we shall 
succeed today in adopting the Clark 
amendment to make permanent the 
Civil Rights Commission. I commend 
the Senator from Pennsylvania for his 
leadership. Failing the adoption of his 
amendment, certainly we must not fail 
to extend the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission for another 2 years. We 
know the valuable, useful work of this 
Commission. It has now become an im- 
portant part of American society. 

In Colorado the local advisory com- 
mittee, which functions under the Com- 
mission and reports to the Commission, 
is doing excellent work. The people of 
Colorado give thought and attention to 
the findings of this committee. I am 
sure the same is true in many of the 
other States of the Union. 

So I say to my good friend—and I am 
his friend—the able senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovc tas], and also to the 
able senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. CLarRK] and to Senators on the 
other side of the aisle who are fighting 
for a permanent extension of the life of 
this Commission—that if we do not pre- 
vail today, we will prevail some time. 
But whatever we do today, we cannot do 
less than the President has asked; 
namely, extend the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission for 2 years. Ac- 
tually, of course I feel we should today 
make the Civil Rights Commission a 
permanent body. 

Mr. CLARK. Because the President 
said it should be permanent. 

Mr. CARROLL. Yes, I am reminded 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
the President said it should be perma- 
nent. 

Of course, Mr. President, perfection 
seldom is achieved in a legislative body. 
But failing the perfection of making the 
Commission a permanent body, we 
should extend the life of the Civil Rights 


Commission for 2 years. Let us be 
realistic and practical about this 
matter. 


If at this late date we cannot succeed 
in having the Commission made a perma- 
nent body, we shall then have to go 
through this process again in 2 years. 
However, each 2 years the supporters of 
the Commission become stronger and 
stronger, and so do the functions of the 
Civil Rights Commission and so will its 
authority and so, too, will the effective- 
ness of the Commission continue to 
strengthen. 

Some of us have been in this fight and 
have watched it for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. We have watched the progress 
that has been made, not only by means 
of legislation, but also by means of the 
work of various groups—including the 
Civil Rights Commission. The Commis- 
sion is educating the people. As the 
Commission members themselves become 
educated, they give the Members of 
Congress information which serves to 
educate the Congress, too. 

Mr. President, I close by commending 
the able Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CtarK] for his valiant effort. I do 
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not mean to be pessimistic; even if we 
are not in the majority today, we shall 
continue the fight and continue to blaze 
the trail. Certainly, we should do what 
the able Senator from Pennsylvania has 
recommended today by means of his 
amendment. I hope we achieve that. 
But if we do not, at least we shall have 
done all within our power. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. CARROLL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
happy that the Senator from Colorado 
has called attention to what occurred 
in the Judiciary Committee. As he has 
stated, the Constitutional Rights Sub- 
committee reported to the full commit- 
tee the bill which I had the honor to 
introduce, along with a number of other 
Senators as cosponsors. That bill would 
extend for an indefinite period the life 
of the Civil Rights Commission. An 
amendment to extend its life for 2 years 
was submitted and the bill was placed 
on the agenda of the full committee. 

At the last meeting of the full com- 
mittee I sought recognition in order to 
bring up the bill. However, the commit- 
tee was sitting under special authority 
which limited the subjects for its consid- 
eration at that time to private immigra- 
tion bills, private claims bills, certain 
nominations, and noncontroversial legis- 
lation. The chairman of the committee 
ruled that I was out of order when I 
attempted to have the committee take 
up my bill—an experience which I and 
other Senators have had before. 

The proper and regular way in which 
the matter should come before us is by 
committee report. It is regrettable to 
me that we are considering this matter 
on an apropriation bill with all of the 
special obstacles this raises. 

I share the view of the Senator from 
Colorado, who has been in the forefront 
of this effort, that we will, sooner or 
later, have to come to grips with this 
issue. We cannot keep on with the 
hand-to-mouth operation of this agency. 
If it is worth anything at all, if it should 
be extended at all, it should be extended 
for a time sufficient to allow it to do its 
work in an efficient and comprehensive 
manner. 

Mr, CARROLL. I thank the Senator 
from New York for his contribution. Of 
course, what he has said is absolutely 
correct. This piecemeal approach will 
make it more difficult in the future to 
get the type of men we want on the Com- 
mission. I am not ascribing any evil 
motives to any person or group of per- 
sons, but I just say that, as we in the 
Judiciary Committee know, it was touch 
and go for weeks, as to whether we 
could retain some of the outstanding 
members on the present Commission un- 
less we moved more speedily with the 
appointments. 

That is why I say that the Clark 
amendment is sound. It is sound in 
theory and in practice. I am sure it is 
what the country wants. 
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In closing I would emphasize that it 
is extremely difficult, when we go back 
to the people at home, to make them 
understand the deficiencies of our legis- 
lative procedures and to explain why it 
is not always possible to achieve all of 
the promises we have made in political 
platforms. It is too bad our friends at 
home cannot be seated with some of us 
on our committee, so they can see—to 
use a familiar expression—“what makes 
the mare go” in legislative circles. 

So I close by commending the leader- 
ship, our own majority leader, for bring- 
ing the matter up. Failing to get what 
we want, I hope we can at least get an 
extension of the life of the Commission 
for another 2 years. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise in support of the Clark 
amendment to the Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment. It seems to me the issue 
is very clear. Either one believes in the 
Civil Rights Commission, or he does not. 
If he does, he wants it to be effective; 
and if he wants it to be effective, the 
Commission must operate without a 2- 
year limit on its life. 

The reason why those of us who sup- 
port the amendment feel this way is that 
we believe in a Civil Rights Commission, 
and in one that can do its job. 

It seems to me very clear that the pur- 
pose of those who oppose an extension, 
or who would make it for merely 2 years, 
is to emasculate the Commission, and 
make it more difficult for it to do its 
work. I am not ascribing evil motives 
to those who hold that view or who vote 
in that fashion. This is simply their 
purpose, and we may as well know it. 

On the question of whether we should 
be satisfied with less than the Clark 
amendment, I do not think we should. 
I do not think we should accept any- 
thing less with any measure of philo- 
sophic calm. It seems to me than one 
reason why more is not done in this field 
is that we are inclined to say certain 
things cannot be done. Mr. President, 
they will never be done if we do not try. 

The rules of the Senate, and, to some 
degree, the rules of the House, keep us 
in a straitjacket. It is up to those of 
us who believe in this fight compas- 
sionately to make a nuisance of our- 
selves and disturb the even tenor of the 
ways of the working of this institution. 

It seems to me not only is it the right 
thing to do, but it is the duty of those 
who believe as we do, to insist that this 
discomfort be aroused until such time 
as we accomplish the amelioration of the 
evils which the Commission is designed, 
not to solve, but at least to uncover. 

I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will be adopted, and 
I hope other amendments, which are 
pending, and of some of which I am a 
cosponsor with certain of my colleagues, 
will be adopted also; and that at this 
time, which may perhaps be the last 
time in this session when we will have 
a chance to strike any kind of blow for 
civil rights legislation, the chance will 
not be wasted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield?. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam so pleased the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey has spoken about 
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the fact that sometimes some of us may 
appear to others of our colleagues to be 
a little difficult about this situation, and 
about the procedure, and other such mat- 
ters. I see no feeling of embarrassment 
by those in this body who feel very much 
differently from what we do about a 
strict utilization of the rules and about 
taking the time of the Senate when some- 
thing is done, or is about to be done, in 
which they do not believe. 

I think, on the whole, within the limi- 
tations of our own principles, we do our 
best to be accommodating and gracious 
and try to work things out in order to 
facilitate the business of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey, who has 
a great reputation in this field, and who 
is a very distinguished and outstanding 
lawyer, I am sure knows with me that 
these matters are inclined to get a little 
lost and fogged over in the presentation 
and the punctilios of the ways in which 
we address each other in this Chamber. 

Does not the Senator agree with me 
that we are talking here about two ma- 
jor, critical, basic, aspects of our national 
security and national life? It is almost 
impossible to coin a word to define how 
basic they are. First, what all the col- 
ored peoples of the less-developed areas 
think of us, and our performance in 
whether we practice what we preach all 
over the world, at such a tremendous ex- 
pense and with such a sacrifice. And, 
second, how can we open our morning 
papers, every morning now, and see the 
public and private disorder which this 
problem is creating in terms not only of 
a very active issue, but of riots in the 
streets of our country, without reacting 
to it as strongly as we do? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I appreci- 
ate what the Senator from New York has 
said. He is completely right. Some- 
times those of us who feel as strongly 
as do those who have spoken here, and 
others, become disheartened because 
from time to time we bare our souls to 
some degree and then, on the next morn- 
ing, we read that as a result of partisan 
efforts by those who wanted to make 
some political trouble for some of their 
colleagues, the fight was lost. That is 
not the issue at all. Some day it will be 
clear that what we are talking about 
here is correct. There is a seething un- 
dercurrent of frustration among the 
colored peoples of the world against the 
prejudice and discrimination they have 
suffered from for centuries, and it is 
making itself felt in this country of ours, 
and all countries of the world where 
people of color exist. 

It is the most important moral prob- 
lem of our time at home, and I think in 
the world. I think it might be a little 
bit helpful if, once in a while, perhaps 
more often than has been done, such a 
note were struck here in the Senate and 
in the House, and also in the communi- 
cations media of the country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am happy 
to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I commend the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey for what he has 
said, and hope he will forgive me if I 
call to the attention of the Senate a 
similar reply which William Lloyd Gar- 
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rison made in the 1830’s. Garrison took 
up the cause of abolition early in the 
1830’s, and was probably more instru- 
mental than anyone else in arousing op- 
position to slavery. 

He was denounced at the time, and he 
was accused of being a zealot and of be- 
ing unduly involved emotionally in the 
question of slavery. One of the Boston 
Brahmins reproached him, saying: 

You seem to be on fire about this matter. 


Garrison’s reply was very appropriate. 
He said: 

I have need to be on fire, because there 
are mountains of ice all around me. 


The oppositicn to civil rights for Ne- 
groes is not as intense now as was the op- 
position to emancipation prior to the 
Civil War, but I think we must face the 
fact that the results of the Civil War and 
the adoption of the 14th and 15th 
amendments have only partially carried 
out the principles of those two amend- 
ments. Although nearly a century has 
passed we have not yet carried out the 
Federal guarantee of equal protection of 
the laws which is embodied in the 14th 
amendment, or the right of all males— 
and now females—over the age of 21 to 
vote, regardless of race or color or previ- 
ous condition of servitude. 

Like the Senator from New Jersey, I 
am conscious of the fact that many of 
our colleagues feel that we, like William 
Lloyd Garrison, are disturbers of the 
peace, because in this pleasant club from 
time to time we raise these issues. But 
if the Congress and the public disregard 
the issues the result will be not only a 
continuing moral blot upon the Nation, 
but also the loss of support of Asia, of 
Africa, and possibly of Latin America. 
It will be a very severe blow to the possi- 
bility of democracy even continuing, let 
alone flourishing, in the world. 

While I know that those who take a 
different point of view from us on this 
issue would give their lives in defense of 
this Nation, and certainly cannot be 
charged with being unpatriotic accord- 
ing to their lights, nevertheless, the 
greater the delay in carrying out the 
principles of the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments the greater are the handicaps 
which our Nation will suffer. 

Although we speak to a relatively 
empty Chamber, I think we are express- 
ing the conscience of the vast propor-~- 
tion of Americans. 

I thank the Senator from New Jersey, 
as I have thanked the two Senators from 
New York, for the noble service all of 
them and others, as well, have ren-. 
dered in this cause. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank my 
colleague from Illinois. From days long 
before I became a Member of the Senate 
the Senator from Illinois was known to 
me as a stalwart leader in matters of 
human decency. One of the great. ex- 
periences of being a Member of the Sen- 
ate is to be his colleague in this and 
other matters involving the decencies of 
western civilization and human rights on 
great moral questions. I count it a priv- 
ilege to be an associate of his in this 
body and upon this particular measure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
very much. Let me say, however, that 
I do not deserve his praise. But I am 
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proud to be a fellow worker in the same 
cause. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am happy 
to yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey, and 
likewise the Senator from Illinois, for 
the deep sincerity and conviction with 
which they have spoken to us on this 
great moral issue. 

Mr. President, this issue of civil rights 
is vastly more important in developing 
America’s strength and leadership in the 
world than any foreign aid bill. The 
example we set at home has more sig- 
nificant impact on those whose friend- 
ship and freedom we seek than any sums 
we pour out in the name of foreign 
policy. This question goes to the heart 
of our foreign policy. 

It is extremely important that the 
nations which now occupy positions of 
growing importance, and which repre- 
sent such a large percentage of the hu- 
man race, come to realize that we are 
respecters of all people, no matter what 
their color, religion, or origin, no matter 
from where they come, or how much they 
have, or where they live. 

It is on that theme—which is uniquely 
American—that we should appeal to all 
free people and to all those who yearn 
for freedom and equal justice. 

I do not in any way impugn the patriot- 
ism of the opponents of these measures. 
I have served in the Armed Forces with 
those who strongly differ with my own 
personal views on civil rights and I 
know that they are sincere and brave 
men. But, it seems to me that those who 
oppose the extension and the strength- 
ening of these basic human rights have 
misjudged our mission in the world to- 
day and do not understand that America, 
to maintain its strength and standing, 
must live up to its heritage as a Nation 
of liberty and justice. 

The remarks of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] have cast this issue in 
its global context. I commend him for 
his statement and join him in the senti- 
ments he has eloquently expressed. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am most 
grateful to the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania; and, on the motion, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana to lay on the 
table the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK] to 
the so-called Mansfield-Dirksen amend- 
ment. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] 
are absent because of illness. 
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I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], and the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces] and the Senator from Kansas 
{[Mr. CARLSON] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH] is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Busu]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea,’’ and the Senator 
from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 56, 
nays 36, as follows: 
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YEAS—56 
Aiken Gore Morton 
Allott Gruening Moss 
Bible Hayden Mundt 
Bog Hickey Prouty 
Butler Hiil Robertson 
Byrd, Va Holland Russell 
Byrd, W. Va Hruska Saltonstall 
Cannon Johnston Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak Jordan Smathers 
Cc r Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Cotton err Sparkman 
Curtis Long, Hawaii Stennis 
Dirksen Long, La Talmadge 
Dworshak Mansfield Thurmond 
Eastland McClellan Tower 
Ellender McGee Wiley. 

n Metcalf Williams, Del. 
Fulbright Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Goldwater Monroney 

NAYS—36 

Bartlett Hart Morse 
Beall Hartke Muskie 
Burdick Humphrey Neuberger 
Capehart Jackson Pastore 
Carroll Javits Pell 
Case, N.J Keating Proxmire 
Church Kuchel Randolph 
Clark Lausche Scott 
Dodd Long, Mo. Smith, Mass 
Douglas Magnuson Symington 
Engle McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Fong McNamara Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—8 
Anderson Bush Hickenlooper 
Bennett Carison Yarborough 
Bridges Chavez 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
amendment of Mr. CLarK was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment identified as ‘“8-21- 
61—D.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 5, it is proposed to strike out “Sep- 
tember 9, 1963,’’ and insert in lieu there- 
of “September 9, 1965.” 

Mr.CLARK. This amendment is sub- 
mitted in behalf of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KrEatinec] and myself. It 
is a very simple amendment. I hope the 
Senate will be able to vote on it in a few 
minutes. It extends the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission for 4 years, instead 
of 2 years. Every argument that has 
been made on behalf of a permanent ex- 
tension of the Commission applies to a 
4-year extension. Every argument which 
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indicates that a 2-year extension is in- 
adequate—and a case has been made out 
fully in that regard—is also an argument 
in support of a 4-year extension. 

I see no point in continuing the dis- 
cussion of this particular amendment. I 
ask the intention of the majority leader. 
As far as I am concerned, I am not in- 
terested in any further discussion of the 
amendment. Perhaps other Senators 
may wish to discuss it. I yield the floor. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I like- 
wise shall be brief in my statement. 
There is one serious shortcoming with 
regard to a 2-year extension, which I 
wish to emphasize. A 2-year extension 
would bring this issue up again just prior 
to the presidential election year 1964. 
This would be most unfortunate. It 
would tend to enmesh what should be a 
nonpartisan effort with political con- 
siderations. It would add to the usual 
problems which the Commission faces 
the unpredictable problems emanating 
from preelection politics. 

It is often charged that civil rights 
legislation is already too much enmeshed 
in political considerations. We can help 
refute this charge by extending the Com- 
mission beyond the 1964 elections. On 
the other hand, we will build a powerful 
base for the charge of partisanship if we 
make this issue ripe for controversy 
again in the next preelection year. 

I join the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania in urging that we try to 
keep this Commission as much as pos- 
sible out of politics, and that we there- 
fore adopt the amendment for a 4-year 
extension, as opposed to a 2-year exten- 
sion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to table the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] to lay on the table the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] and the Senator from New York 
{Mr. KEATING]. 

The yeas and nays having been 
ordered, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz] and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON], 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Cuavez] and the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH] would each vote 
gy 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] is paired with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Connecticut would 
vote “nay.” 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] and the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. CARLSON] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH] is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. BENNETT] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Busu]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 42, as follows: 
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YEAS—48 
Aiken Gore Miller 
Allott Gruening Monroney 
Bible Hayden Mundt 
Boggs Hickey Robertson 
Butler Hill Russell 
Byrd, Va. Holland Saltonstall 
Byrd, W. Va Hruska Schoeppel 
Cannon Johnston Smathers 
Cotton Jordan Sparkman 
Curtis Kefauver Stennis 
Dirksen Kerr Talmadge 
Dworshak Long, La. Thurmond 
Eastland Mansfield Tower 
Ellender McClellan Wiley 
Ervin McGee Williams, Del. 
Fulbright Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—42 
Bartlett Hartke Moss 
Beall Humphrey Muskie 
Burdick Jackson Neuberger 
Capehart Javits Pastore 
Carroll Keating Pell 
Case, N.J. Kuchel Prouty 
Case, S. Dak. Lausche Proxmire 
Church Long, Mo. Randolph 
Clark Long, Hawaii Scott 
Cooper Magnuson Smith, Mass. 
Douglas McCarthy Smith, Maine 
Engle McNamara Symington 
Fong Morse Williams, N.J 
Hart Morton Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—10 
Anderson Carlson Hickenlooper 
Bennett Chavez Yarborough 
Bridges d 
Bush Goldwater 


So Mr. MANSFIELD’s motion to lay on 
the table Mr. CrLark’s amendment to 
the Mansfield-Dirksen amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
address myself to my amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana and the Senator from Illinois; and 
as I shall develop the subject, I think 
Senators will understand why I shall 
present my amendment at the end, 
rather than at the beginning, of my re- 
marks. I shall describe the amendment, 
so that the pertinency of what I am 
about to say will be evident to all. 

At an appropriate point while I have 
the floor, I shall offer my amendment to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DrrKsEn]. My 
amendment would give to the Attorney 
General the power to institute civil rights 
actions in representative cases and to in- 
tervene in civil rights actions in repre- 
sentative cases. 
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Mr. President, I know it will be ar- 
gued—if there is any time at all for ar- 
gument—that this is the much-passed- 
upon part ITI, which at one time passed 
the House of Representatives, but which 
has been constantly dropped in this body 
only because under the rules of this body 
we cannot deal with the matter on its 
merits—and, in my opinion, for no other 
reason. But I predict that we will come 
to act on it. We must do so. It is the 
only course consistent with our tradi- 
tions and with public order and the rule 
of law; and the rule of law is just as 
important at home as it is abroad. 

Mr. President, what is the reason for 
bringing up this matter now? I think 
the reason is very clear. It is grounded 
both in the conditions existing in this 
Chamber and in the conditions existing 
in the country and in the world, and in 
the attitude of the administration. Ap- 
parently, the administration has come 
to a policy decision—and, I may say, a 
policy decision which is very clearly dis- 
tinguishable, because it is so very differ- 
ent, from the policy espoused by the 
President when he was a candidate— 
that it will seek from the Congress at 
this session only legislation which con- 
stitutes the barest minimum; namely, 
a 2-year extension of the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission, and that it 
will not seek to have the Congress pass 
substantive legislation, but, rather, will 
take action in regard to civil rights only 
through the courts and through the At- 
torney General, insofar as it is enabled 
to act under existing law. 

This is a very limited approach, con- 
sidering our situation, and is quite inade- 
quate to our situation both at home and 
abroad. It is only an effort by the ad- 
ministration to completely beg the ques- 
tion—indeed, to do a little appeasing on 
its own—because it feels that is the way 
it can get the rest of its program through 
the Congress. 

I do not say this bitterly at all. I 
think the question is one of choice; and 
the administration has made its choice 
as to whether it will include among its 
list of “must” legislation, legislation in 
regard to civil rights, or whether it will 
exclude it. 

Feeling as strongly as I do, and in 
view of the strong feeling of other Mem- 
bers of the Senate, as evidenced by the 
character of the sponsorship of my 
amendment, that the temper of the Con- 
gress must be tested on this question, 
notwithstanding the failure and, I think, 
the real dereliction of duty by the ad- 
ministration in this regard, we have 
brought up this matter at this time, to 
be voted on by the Senate, for this. is, 
as it were, civil rights season; and what- 
ever may be said about bringing up other 
bills—for instance, other Senators might 
desire to bring up agricultural bills or 
Mexican labor bills, and so forth—all of 
them have the disadvantage of intro- 
ducing other matters into this struggle. 

But now the door has been opened quite 
affirmatively by the two-thirds vote of 
the Senate. I point out that the same 
vote would be required to effect cloture. 
In other words, if the two-thirds of the 
membership of the Senate who today 
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voted to suspend the rule are equally 
serious about doing something funda- 
mental in regard to civil rights, they need 
not be deterred by the threat of a fili- 
buster, they need not fear that their at- 
tempt will be ground to a stop and will be 
halted by a filibuster. because the same 
two-thirds of the membership of the 
Senate can close debate, and then we 
can go home from this session—after 
giving, at the very most, each Senator 
1 hour for debate—and putting off ad- 
journment for not more than a week 
later, if cloture is effected by precisely 
the same vote. 

Mr. President, some may ask why I 
have brought up the so-called part III, 
which deals with the powers of the At- 
torney General, instead of bringing up 
some other proposal. The reason is that 
if we wish to test the temper of the Sen- 
ate in order to determine whether it 
really wishes to do something about 
what needs to be done, we must do so 
sincerely and we must test the temper 
of the Senate, not on issues which lay 
on with a powder puff, but on issues 
which deal in some cases with almost a 
state of anarchy in the country. Almost 
every day when we open the newspapers, 
we read about incidents—whether in 
Montgomery or in Monroe or some- 
where else—or situations almost ap- 
proaching anarchy or situations involy- 
ing mass trials. We ask why these 
things are taking place, Of course, all 
of us know—as the Senator from New _ 
Jersey so very eloquently pointed out a 
while ago—that they are taking place 
because there is a deep ferment which 
will not be downed by whatever we do 
today or any other day until we deal 
with it affirmatively and honestly. 
There is a deep ferment that no citizen, 
whatever may. be his color, will accept 
anything but first-class status, in com- 
parison with the status of any other cit- 
izen. So the question is whether we 
have the will either to help these citizens 
under the rule of law, or whether we 
shall deny them that help, and there- 
fore, invite them—which is what we 
would do—to take the law into their 
own hands. 

Therefore, Mr. President, if we are 
to test the temper of a body as impor- 
tant as this one on this particular is- 
sue, in my opinion we have to test it 
on the highest level, with the most sub- 
stantive and most important measure 
we can possibly bring up; and that is 
the very measure I am bringing up today. 

Mr. President, this is very clearly good 
law, I should like to point out to begin 
with, because it calls for procedure of 
a type which Congress itself has adopted 
before when it wished to provide real 
relief; This is precisely what was pro- 
vided by the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
and by the Civil Rights Act of 1960, ex- 
cept that in those instances it was ap- 
plied solely and strictly to the right to 
vote. 

The Congress itself has certified that 
efforts to deal with violations of civil 
rights are inadequate if they must de- 
pend upon a criminal statute, because 
many Senators remember very well the 
debate which occurred in 1957 and in 
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1960 in regard to criminal statutes, al- 
ready on the statute books, with rela- 
tion to violations of civil rights; and all 
of us felt—and quite properly so, I be- 
lieve—that that was not the proper way 
to deal with such matters, because it 
was too stringent. 

Thus, we had to provide some other 
remedy; and thus it was that we pro- 
vided the injunctive relief remedy—one 
which I applaud; and this remedy has 
been found by experience to be the best 
instrument—not too blunt, not too 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from New 
York yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Pett in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New York yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is my 
recollection that those of us who felt 
that the injunctive relief remedy should 
apply only to the voting field were per- 
suaded, and felt very deeply, that the 
right to vote is fundamental in a Gov- 
ernment such as ours, and that through 
the right to vote, if we preserve and 
protect the voting right of the people in 
the States, they have in their hands the 
power to seek redress and protection in 
other fields. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from South Dakota knows 
how much I respect him and how much 
I respect his views. I think that in his 
observation he has posed what was, and 
still is, the fundamental issue. It is this: 
Have we the time—that is really what 
the Senator is talking about—to wait 
until there occurs the slow accretion— 
it is relatively slow, although it is grow- 
ing—of the voting power which will 
bring about these observances of the 
Constitution, for which I know the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota, although he may 
not agree with me as to the remedy, 
hopes as much as I do. 

I should like to point out that we 
really have three branches of opinion. 
This Chamber is very representative 
upon this whole issue; certainly I think 
there is no other group of 100 men in 
all the world that is better informed on 
this issue, because we have dealt with 
it so frequently. First, there is the 
southern group, and I say they are en- 
lightened Senators. I have never been 
caustic or critical of them. I have never 
doubted their sincerity. I think all Sen- 
ators from the Southern States know 
that has been my position. They be- 
lieve the course to follow is that of edu- 
cation and economics and the gradual 
progress which the events which tran- 
spire in the world will bring about, 
rather than to enact a new law. 

Then there is the group—and appar- 
ently, so far, it constitutes the majority 
of the Members of the Senate—of those 
who say we should make sure that all 
have the right to vote, and that the right 
to vote, plus time and economics and all 
the other factors, will give these citizens 
the things to which they are entitled un- 
der the Constitution. 

There is a third group, which points 
out that the way of the world, the activi- 
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ties of the world, what is actually hap- 
pening under our eyes—whether bomb- 
ing, or riots, or denial of money to schools 
which seek to desegregate, or the closing 
of schools, as occurred in Prince Edward 
County—is such that we cannot wait 
that long. That is what we say. We 
cannot wait that long because of our 
position in the world. We cannot wait 
that long because of disorder, and in 
some cases anarchy, at home. So we 
say we must provide this remedy in or- 
der to give an outlet to the despair en- 
gendered among people who need relief, 
that the relief will not come in time. 

The Supreme Court has made it very 
clear that this is a perfectly lawful dele- 
gation of authority to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. In the Raines case—title 362, 
United States Code, section 17—decided 
by the Supreme Court in 1960 after we 
had passed the civil rights bill in 1957, 
the Supreme Court said of the power 
given to the Attorney General in voting 
rights cases: 

It is urged that it is beyond the power 
of Congress to authorize the United States 
to bring this action in support of private 
constitutional rights. But there is the 
highest public interest in the due observ- 
ance of all the constitutional guarantees, in- 
cluding those that bear the most directly on 
private rights, and we think it perfectly com- 
petent for Congress to authorize the United 
States to be the guardian of that public in- 
terest in a suit for injunctive relief. 


During the debate in 1957 we intro- 
duced into the Recorp—and the Recorp 
is very complete on that score—50 other 
statutes, a tremendous range of statutes, 
in almost every conceivable kind of hu- 
man activity in this country, in which 
similar powers are granted Government 
agencies to sue for rights which inhere 
in the individual. 

We are also very well acquainted, and 
the courts have based their decisions on 
this point—indeed, the Supreme Court 
has considered it implicit in all its de- 
cisions—with the need and responsibility 
of Congress to implement the guarantees 
of the 14th and 15th amendments. In 
the Raines case the Court sustained the 
authority of the Congress to give the At- 
torney General in respect of rights un- 
der the 15th amendment the very power 
for which I now plead, just as my 
amendment would give that authority 
for the Attorney General in respect of 
rights under the 14th amendment. 

It has been argued that this is an un- 
necessary delegation of power to the At- 
torney General, and that the Attorney 
General can do these things anyway. 
Indeed, some of our colleagues who are 
minded to study the law very carefully 
may be interested in a law review article 
which we uncovered upon this very sub- 
ject, in the George Washington Law Re- 
view of March 1961, in which the writer 
adheres to that point of view. 

But, Mr. President, without arguing 
the point that even if the Attorney Gen- 
eral has the power, he is not exercising 
it, or that we have not given him the 
range of means to implement or exer- 
cise the power, I think it should be 
pointed out that his path, even if he 
chose to exercise that power, has not 
been untroubled, and has been so trou- 
bled as to need statutory authority, if 
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he is to enforce rights under the 14th 
amendment. The Attorney General has 
made no attempt to initiate a single 
school desegregation suit or to intervene 
in a private desegregation suit, and no 
matter how we might try to gild the lily, 
the fact is that desegregation of the 
public school systems is the key test as 
to whether or not we are getting any- 
where in the civil rights field. 

Either the Attorney General has been 
called in by a court, exercising its own 
discretion to call upon the Attorney 
General to act in the name of the United 
States, in such cases as Faubus (254 F. 
2d 797), Bush (188 F. Supp. 916; 190 F. 
Supp. 861) and Kelly (2 Race Relations 
Reports 976-983) —and three important 
cases in which the Attorney General 
acted and in the last of which the court 
permitted the Government to partici- 
pate only as amicus curiae after a bomb- 
ing in Nashville—or the Attorney Gen- 
eral, as in the Kasper case (245 F. 2d 92; 
265 F. 2d 683) entered an injunction suit 
only after there was a contempt charge 
based upon interference with the order 
of the court already obtained in the pri- 
vate suit. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Has not the Senator 
forgotten the recent effort of the At- 
torney General to intervene in the 
Prince Edward School case? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam coming to that. I 
thank the Senator. I have the opinion 
of the court before me. 

The fact is that there is grave doubt 
concerning the authority of the Attorney 
General in this field in the absence of 
new law, whatever may be the decision 
of the Attorney General or however the 
courts may rule, as is shown in the case 
of Allen against County School Board of 
Prince Edward County, the famous 
Prince Edward School case, in which the 
court denied the right of the Attorney 
General to intervene, on the ground that 
his application was not timely made. 
The court indicated it had grave doubt 
whether the Attorney General had a 
right to intervene, on the ground that 
the right of the United States which he 
sought to protect would have to be a 
right which he would be specifically em- 
powered to protect, and that he does not 
have such authority under his general 
power, to represent the United States in 
all cases in which it is a party. 

The tears over the sad situation in 
Prince Edward that have been shed 
should be shed by everybody in the 
United States, as was so well reflected 
by a New York Times editorial entitled 
“The Children of Virginia,” in which the 
question is asked whether a child is more 
or less entitled to education in terms of 
the pigmentation of his skin. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be made a part of my remarks and 
printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 28, 1961] 
THE CHILDREN OF VIRGINIA 

For more than 2 years there have been 

no public schools in Prince Edward County, 
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Va. During this period white children have 
been attending private schools set up under 
the Prince Edward School Foundation with 
the aid of county and State tuition grants. 

Negro children have not been so fortunate. 
“Two-thirds of them,” in the words of an 
opinion rendered by Federal Judge Oren R. 
Lewis of Richmond, “have not received any 
schooling or training of any kind since the 
closing of the public schools.”’ The Negro 
children who did manage to attend training 
centers maintained by a Negro organization 
called the Prince Edward County Christian 
Association received no tuition grants and 
had inadequate schooling. 

There has never been any secret as to the 
reason for the closure of public schools in 
Prince Edward County. It was openly done 
in order to evade the integration decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court rendered in May 
1954. As Judge Lewis said, “The end result 
of every action taken—by the Board of Su- 
pervisors of Prince Edward County—was de- 
signed to preserve separation of the races 
in the schools of Prince Edward County.” 
Judge Lewis has therefore entered two orders 
restraining the county and State officials 
from distributing tuition grants or allow- 
ing tax credits in lieu thereof to the private 
schools “so long as the public schools of 
Prince Edward County remain closed.” 

Some points in law remain to be deter- 
mined. One of these is whether the Vir- 
ginia General Assembly meant what it said 
when it declared “that it is the policy of this 
Commonwealth to encourage the education 
of all the children of Virginia.” Who are all 
the children? Is a child less or more worthy 
of education in proportion to the pigmenta- 
tion of its skin? We think we know what 
one eminent Virginian, Thomas Jefferson, 
would have said if he had been asked these 
questions. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, why is 
relief necessary in representative cases? 
There are a number of reasons. First, 
the pace of school desegregation has 
really slowed to the pace of a snail. 
Latest statistical summaries by a na- 
tional education report show that in the 
eighth year after the Supreme Court de- 
segregation decision only 6.9 percent— 
less than 7 percent—of all the Negro 
pupils in Southern States in biracial 
districts are in an integrated situation. 
These figures include the District of 
Columbia, West Virginia, Delaware, and 
other States where desegregation was al- 
most completed within 2 years after 
the Court’s decision. 

Since 1956, progress has been pain- 
fully slow. At present, more than 7 
years after the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the Brown case, in four States—Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina—no Negro pupils are attending 
schools with white children. Louisiana 
has one Negro child in a white school. 

In five other States—Arkansas, Flori- 
da, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia—less than 1 percent of the Negro 
children are attending schools with white 
children. 

Thus, in 10 Southern States, either 
there has been no school desegregation 
at all or only minuscule progress has 
been made. 

It will be said that any parent may 
start a suit. I went into this question 
in great detail on a previous occasion, 
and the Recorp is replete with facts and 
information. A large sum of money is 


necessary in order to start a suit, and 
the parents of Negro children, on the 
whole, certainly cannot afford excessive 
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expenses incident to legal fees, and so 
forth. The general cost of taking a case 
into the lower courts is $1,000 per pupil. 
When the case reaches the higher courts, 
the cost may be anywhere from $20,000 
to more than $200,000. 

If this were not enough of a barrier to 
the starting of such a case, there are 
strict antibarratry statutes—and the 
Southern States have passed such stat- 
utes in late years—which even jeopard- 
ize the license of a lawyer to practice 
when he may wish to represent a client 
in such suits or help by paying printing 
costs, or when a very real effort is made 
by organizations like NAACP, and others, 
to help a litigant. 

These antibarratry statutes have been 
passed in Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

We observe a confluence of circum- 
stances—of cost, of the difficulties of the 
suit itself, and of antibarratry laws. 
There is one further factor, which is that 
when a citizen starts a suit of this kind 
in a State where it is most needed, he 
faces the assembled armory of the whole 
State, its treasury, its public officials, and 
its attorney general. In other words, he 
is not litigating against a school board, 
against a private party, or a municipal 
officer, but against a whole armory of 
effective and well-financed legal talent. 
He is also extremely lucky—and we have 
seen many instances ci this already—if 
he is not subjected to economic and 
social sanctions in the community be- 
cause he has had the temerity to raise 
his head above the crowd and to try to 
do something about the fundamental 
constitutional rights to which he and 
every other American is entitled. 

Mr. President, none of these things 
is new. What is new, and what I wish to 
impress upon my colleagues, in giving 
them the opportunity which I shall give 
them—I hope with dignity and with sin- 
cerity—to express their view, on some 
kind of a vote, which we shall have upon 
the question, is the change in posture. 
There are many questions on which we 
can vote, but we shall have a vote. That 
vote will test how we feel about the 
issue, no matter how the parliamentary 
technicalities may require the question 
to be put. 

The question now is no longer in the 
same posture in which it stood in 1957, 
and not even as it stood in 1960, because 
we see that there must be some reason 
why this head of steam, which repre- 
sents the seething issue about which I 
speak today, causes the kettle to boil, and 
sometimes to boil over; why people are 
arrested, hurt, and put on trial; why 
there is an exacerbation of the tempers 
of entire communities; and, indeed, why 
this issue affects entire communities in 
a very deep way. 

Such is obviously the case because, 
somehow or other, we have not designed 
the law to give an outlet for very deep 
feelings of opposition and frustration. 

This seething is very dangerous for 
our country. Aside from the economic 
and social loss involved, it makes us look 
very bad in the world. 

These facts, which establish in sum- 
mary and by way of conclusion what I 
have to say, have now been thoroughly 
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certified for all to see, wherever one 
looks, anywhere in the world. 

For those reasons I point out that the 
situation is not what it was before, but 
that time and events, and the sharp and 
strong heat of events, have confirmed 
the necessity for precisely this remedy, 
which is a remedy we gave as to the vot- 
ing right. It is a remedy which, in my 
view, must be extended generally to all 
the civil rights, because if it is not, we 
shall only invite more disorder, more 
anarchy, more loss of face and prestige 
and authority of the United States in 
the world upon this very crucial issue, 
which affects so directly and dynamically 
more than 1 billion people in the world 
whose skins are yellow, black, or brown. 

Mr. President, I now wish to deal with 
two other subjects, and then I shall be 
through. 

One is the pledge taken by our polit- 
ical parties in the 1960 campaign, upon 
which, it seems to me, the administration 
has already turned its back. Because 
my party did not win, it does not have 
an opportunity to do as it did in 1957 
and 1960. 

I have voted with this administration 
on many matters of foreign and domestic 
policy. I have never hesitated to sup- 
port the administration when it was 
right. I think I have every right—per- 
haps more right than most—to speak 
when I think the administration is dead 
wrong; and I think it has been dead 
wrong in downgrading, as I think it has, 
the fundamental issue of civil rights, 
thereby doing a grave disservice to this 
country and to this country’s position in 
the world. 

The Democratic Party platform, upon 
which the President was elected, says in 
so many words, in the civil rights plank: 

For this and for the protection of all 
other constitutional rights of Americans, 
the Attorney General should be empowered 
and directed to file civil injunction suits in 
Federal courts to prevent the denial of any 
civil right on grounds of race, creed, or 
color. 


In terms of the position on my side of 
the aisle, I read from the Republican 
Party platform, which is almost equally 
strong in its language: 

We will propose legislation to authorize 
the Attorney General to bring actions for 
school desegregation in the name of the 
United States in appropriate cases, as when 
economic coercion or threat of physical harm 
is used to deter persons from going to court 
to establish their rights. 


Both political parties have espoused 
this doctrine. We have a right to feel 
that the President was elected in part 
upon this particular pledge in the plat- 
form of his party, and certainly a big 
play was made for the votes of minority 
groups in the 1960 campaign; yet all too 
soon this problem is shoved into the 
background and the administration 
turns its back upon coming to the Con- 
gress, where this question must. be dealt 
with in terms of legislation, with a re- 
quest for anything except a 2-year ex- 
tension of the Federal Civil Rights 
Commission, the very minimum which 
can be effected. 

I am very proud to say that not all 
Democrats feel that way. I am very 
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proud to say that there is effective sup- 
port for the position which I am ex- 
plaining today, which I have the honor 
to explain in a strictly representative 
capacity on this side of the aisle, for 
joined with me in the amendment which, 
when I am through, I shall offer, are my 
colleague from New York [Mr. KeaTine], 
my colleague from New Jersey [Mr. 
CasE], my colleague from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scott]; and, from the other side of 
the aisle, my colleague from Illinois [Mr. 


‘Doveias], my colleague from Pennsyl- 


vania [Mr. CiarK] who so manfully 
made his try a little while ago, and my 
colleague from Michigan [Mr. Hart]. 

I am very proud, and I count it a very 
great privilege, to be permitted to be- 
speak the views of these colleagues of 
mine, all of whom have done their part 
in this civil rights struggle, and to have 
them join in what I consider to be the 
key to the civil rights fight in the United 
States, the substantive measure which is 
essentially designed to do what needs to 
be done in this field. 

There is no substitute for it. There is 
no other way to get the job done, be- 
cause this is the rule of law upon which 
we so deeply pride ourselves. 

I close upon this note: As always hap- 
pens in respect to great issues of this 
character, we speak of swinging pendu- 
lums, we speak of statesmanship, and 
we speak of legislating when legislation 
ean be judiciously and objectively car- 
ried through. We speak of legislation 
which is tailored with a scalpel, and not 
a@ cutlass, to fit the particular need for 
which we are trying to legislate. We 
speak of legislation which is in the tra- 
dition of our Nation, of our Constitution, 
of our Bill of Rights, and of our Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

It seems to me that those of our col- 
leagues from the South who are so vigor- 
ously opposed to part III should keep in 
mind one other fact. I name this part 
specifically, for I know of no particular 
measure which so decidedly raises the 
hackles of those who are interested in 
this race relations field as does part ITI. 
I should like to address myself directly to 
that question because it is a very per- 
tinent issue. 

I think my colleagues from the South 
ought to ask themselves why this is so. 
After all, the courts have been very good 
to them. The courts have not treated 
them badly. The Supreme Court even 
sustained the pupil placement law. The 
pupil placement law can defer the de- 
segration of public schools, not for years, 
but for decades. This is one of the great- 
est victories that the opponents of school 
desegregation could possibly have scored, 
with a technique only remotely consistent 
with the Supreme Court decision of 1954. 

Time and time again, in many other 
cases and on many other occasions, the 
eourts have sent cases back for new 


' orders, new implemention, and new hear- 


ings. The courts have taken many years 
to work out legal remedies. 

Yet, the very legal remedy involved 
seems to arouse the most opposition. 
There may come a time when not only 
the Senator from Flinois [Mr. Dovctas], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Krat- 
rnc], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
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Case], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLarx], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart], and I, and some other Mem- 
bers of this body, will consider this situa- 
tion to be intolerable and will consider 
that we must do something about it ef- 
fectively and substantively. 

We may reach the time when the 
great majority leader in this Chamber 
will be compelled by events to feel that 
way. When that time comes, the pres- 
ent action will be a pale imitation of 
the measure that will be passed in the 
Senate with a whoop and a “whoosh,” 
as we passed the motion to suspend the 
rules on the 2-year extension of civil 
rights. 

There is now presented an opportu- 
nity to let off steam, to do things in an 
orderly and legal way, to answer the 
frustrations, deep aspirations, and deep 
desires of people without extralegal 
means, without disorder, without an- 
archy, without breaches of public or- 
der, and without injustices, but by 
processes of law which can channel the 
passions of men very effectively, as our 
whole history and experience has shown. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. This is not 
a time to throw bouquets, and what I 
have to say is not a bouquet. I merely 
wish to say a well-deserved word of 
appreciation for the constant, effective, 
and strong effort on the part of the 
Senator from New York in the field in 
which he has always been a valiant 
fighter. I associate myself with every- 
thing he has said, particularly in re- 
spect to the efficacy of the remedy which 
he proposes. 

The reason the opposition to the 
remedy suggested by the Senator from 
New York is so very great and was so 
very determined is precisely that it 
would be more efficacious than anything 
else that has been suggested in the civil 
rights field since I have been a Member 
of Congress. In its discrimination, it 
would be as sharp as the scalpel. It 
would cut to the very quick of the prob- 
lems that exist not only in one area, 
but all over the country. The difficulties 
perhaps are more severe in some areas 
than in others. But the proposed 
amendment would effectively meet the 
need, and it would do it without the 
kind of harm which, as the Senator 
from New York has said, a blundering 
cutlass kind of approach would do. 

For the reasons I have pointed out, 
opposition to part III is great, persistent, 
and determined. The amendment 
would be effective. I regard it as the 
most important amendment that has 
been offered to the pending measure, or 
that could be offered to any civil rights 
measure. I support fully the Senator 
from New York and other Senators who 
have joined in sponsoring the amend- 
ment. I hope very much that the Sen- 
ate will agree to it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I, too, am proud to 
be associated with the Senator from 
New York and the other sponsors of the 
amendment. Like the Senator from 
New Jersey, I wish to pay a special 
tribute to the Senator from New York, 
who is one of the two or three great 
legal scholars in this body, and whose 
legal acumen is only exceeded by his 
sincere devotion to the basic principles 
of what I regard as true Americanism. 

I think the Senator from New York 
is completely correct in saying that what 
has become popularly known as part 3 
cuts to the very heart of the question 
as to whether or not we will make the 
protections of the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments meaningful. 

The Senator’s amendment, in fact, is 
much better than the original part 3. 
The original part 3, proposed in 1957, 
was very ambiguous in its wording. For 
@ space of some weeks many did not 
quite realize what it meant. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York makes the meaning perfectly clear 
and it is, I am convinced, basically 
correct. 

What we have in this situation is a 
group of many millions of Negroes— 
perhaps 10 million—in the Southern 
States and approximately a million and 
a half to two million Mexican Ameri- 
cans in the Southwest who are at the 
bottom of the economic, social, and po- 
litical totem pole. I believe it is only 
fair to say that there are also minorities 
who are badly disadvantaged in the 
North and in the West as well. We in 
the North are not without sin in this 
matter ourselves. 

In its 1954 decision in the Topeka 
case, the Supreme Court made a great 
step forward when it said unanimously 
that segregation on the basis of race is 
inherently a denial of the equal protec- 
tion of the laws and hence violates the 
14th amendment. I believe that this 
was a correct interpretation of the con- 
cluding clause of the lst section of the 
14th amendment. But the Court left 
the assertion of these rights to private 
individuals. Aggrieved private individ- 
uals have to bear the burden, financial 
and otherwise, of instituting suits to 
establish the fact that there is dis- 
crimination on the basis of race or color, 
and that this is a denial of the equal 
protection of the laws. 

In other words, the most disadvan- 
taged section of society has to bear the 
expense of prolonged legal suits, carry- 
ing cases first to the district court, to the 
circuit court and then to the Supreme 
Court, and frequently the additiona] ex- 
pense of further cases involving the in- 
terpretation of local rulings or practices. 
The costs of such suits are so great that 
very few of the aggrieved parties can 
meet them. The expenses commonly 
amount to many thousands of dollars. 
Therefore on this ground alone the rights 
cannot be adequately defended. 

Furthermore, since most of the ag- 
grieved parties are dependent economi- 
eally, they are always subject to the 
dangers of an economic boycott in 
which, if they are employees; they can be 
fired; or, if they are tenant farmers, 
they can have their leases discontinued; 
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or, if they are professional men, they 
can be subject to a community boycott. 
These, too, operate as a great deterrent 
to action. 

Moreover, as we brought out in the 
debate in 1957 and again in 1959, a large 
number of the Southern States have en- 
acted so-called antibarratry laws, which 
attempt to make it a penal offense for 
those not directly connected with a case 
to intervene either by offering legal 
counsel or financial aid. Outside assist- 
ance is thus shut off. 

Finally, though we may not like to 
speak about such subjects in the Senate, 
there is in many sections the always 
present threat of the use of physical 
force against persons who assert their 
legal rights. 

Therefore, it is not enough merely to 
permit individuals to sue. I think the 
Federal Government should furnish not 
only the tribunal of justice but the sword 
of justice as well. Such authority would 
permit the Attorney General to assist 
individuals who, because of lack of re- 
sources or dependent economic position 
or threats of physical force, are not fully 
competent to defend themselves. If 
the Attorney General can do this for 
individuals, he certainly should be per- 
mitted to prosecute suits or equity pro- 
ceedings to restrain groups and individ- 
uals from interfering with these rights, 
and he should be given the powers to 
make effective the recommendations of 
the Civil Rights Commission. 

This does not mean that the Attorney 
General’s office would be judge, jury, and 
litigant. 

The courts would still be there to de- 
termine whether or not the motions of 
the Attorney General were justified. 
However, the amendment would give to 
disadvantaged people legal assistance 
which they now lack and in the absence 
of which the 14th amendment and the 
decisions of the Supreme Court become 
relatively ineffective. 

I wish to commend the Senator from 
New York for the leadership he has 
shown in this matter, and to say that it 
is a special pleasure to fight in the ranks 
behind him. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I have listened to the 
Senator from Illinois. Many of my feel- 
ings are in line with what he has said. 
However, I was not sure about the con- 
text of his reference to the Southwestern 
States. I believe I should try to make 
the Recorp clear, so far as I am able to 
do so, by observing that I know of no 
area in the Southwest—and I speak not 
only for my own State, but also for Wy- 
oming and Utah, I believe—in which 
there is any discrimination whatever 
with respect to the ballot. I wish to cor- 
rect the REcorp to that extent. I know 
of no discriminations in my State with 
respect to schools, and I am not aware 
of any in any of the other Southwestern 
States. I believe the Recorp ought to 
be clear as to that fact. Perhaps the 
Senator from Illinois has in mind some 
specific instances. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Perhaps I used a 
rather broad term. I have never thought 
of Utah or the northern section of Colo- 
rado as being in the Southwest. I 
thought of the Southwest in terms of 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. I am 
not intimately acquainted with those 
localities although I have spent some 
time in Arizona and have visited Texas 
many times. I thought I detected some 
discrimination in the schools in Arizona 
so far as Mexican-Americans were con- 
cerned, I have been informed that the 
position of the Mexican-Americans—or 
“Latinos” perhaps is a better term—in 
Texas is one in which they suffer disad- 
vantages, perhaps even greater disad- 
vantages than do the Negroes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I do not wish to in- 
clude Texas in my statement, because I 
am not sure of the situation there. I 
have never heard of a person being de- 
prived of the right to vote in New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, or Utah. 
Some of the schools in certain outlying 
areas, where the prevailing population 
may be of Spanish-American origin, may 
not be “up to snuff” compared with what 
we would like to have, but I do not be- 
lieve the problem is segregation in the 
schools. That situation does not prevail 
in the schools. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have not been in 
Arizona since 1953. My information may 
be very much out of date. However, I 
believe it is true that there is less dis- 
advantage with respect to matters of 
voting than with respect to matters of 
schooling. If it turns out that the Latin 
Americans are given the full and equal 
protection of the laws, I shall be the 
happiest man in the world and I shall 
be glad to revise my statement. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am not asking the 
Senator to revise it at all. I merely 
wished to point this out because I think 
it casts what is essentially an unfair 
implication. There are areas in my 
State where the Spanish-American pop- 
ulation is very large. In some of those 
areas our schools are not of the best, 
but it is not because of the segregation 
problem; it is the problem of remoteness, 
the problem of money, and that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Negro population 
of Chicago, for example, while it does 
not suffer from legal segregation, does 
have inferior schools. It is also true 
that we have residential groupings, and 
that the allocation of schools on geo- 
graphical lines results in some schools 
being exclusively Negro and others being 
exclusively white. 

I will not say that the cause is segre- 
gation, but residential grouping certainly 
does result in segregated schools, even 
though it is not explicitly stated. 

So I do not want my friend from Colo- 
rado to think that we in the Midwest or 
the East are appropriating all the vir- 
tues to ourselves when we say that this 
was characteristic of the South and, I 
had thought in some degree, although to 
a much lesser degree, the Southwest. 
We should consider Latin-Americans as 
well as Negroes. I suppose one should 
not cite works of fiction in a discussion 
of this kind, but I believe that Edna 
Ferber’s “Giant” is a not inaccurate de- 
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scription of some of the difficulties that 
Mexican-Americans suffer in Texas. 

Mr. ALLOTT. My remarks do not re- 
fer to Texas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. ‘Texans, I believe, 
have been quite anxious to establish the 
fact that they are in the Southwest and 
not merely in the South. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I was trying to es- 
tablish what I believe is the true situa- 
tion in the Southwestern States. I ap- 
preciate the fact that the Senator from 
New York has yielded to me. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to the 
Senators. I now yield to my colleague 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I com- 
mend my distinguished colleague for the 
vigorous fight he is waging for the 
amendment and for the principle which 
it represents. I am very proud to be a 
cosponsor with him of the amendment. 

I have a longtime interest in this 
problem of part III, having gone through 
this fight in 1957 in the other body. 

Mr. JAVITS. My colleague was one 
of the successful architects with our 
other colleague from New York, Repre- 
sentative CELLER. 

Mr. KEATING. We succeeded in get- 
ting the original part III through the 
other body. My success on this issue 
there was somewhat more satisfactory 
than I have encountered in this body. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
say that he was successful in getting it 
through the other body because nobody 
there knew what it meant? 

Mr. KEATING. I donot agree to that 
at all. I will stand by the original part 
III and will debate it anywhere. The 
present amendment is a refinement and 
undoubtedly an improvement and it has 
my full support as well. 

In simple terms, this amendment 
would authorize the Attorney General to 
institute civil actions to prevent the 
deprivation of a citizen’s constitutional 
rights where the citizen is too poor or for 
other reasons is unable to protect his 
own rights. 

Under our Constitution, counsel must 
be appointed to look after the rights even 
of criminals. I have never understood 
the logic of people who accept the right 
of alleged thieves and murderers to have 
counsel appointed by the Government, 
but vigorously rebel at the thought of 
giving an innocent American whose con- 
stitutional rights are in jeopardy the 
aid of a Government lawyer. 

There has been widespread misunder- 
standing of the scope of this amend- 
ment. It would not in any way enlarge 
the substantive rights of our citizens. 

It would serve a vital purpose, but that 
purpose would be to supplement the 
present criminal provisions applicable 
to civil rights cases by more appropriate 
and expeditious civil remedies. 

I believed, when I first introduced 
similar proposed legislation as a Member 
of the other body, that is was moderate, 
that it would be effective, and that it 
was essential to the proper discharge of 
the Federal Government’s responsibility 
to protect the rights vouchsafed to the 
people by the Constitution. My opinion 
has not changed in any way. 
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The enactment of this amendment 
would have the greatest impact, as the 
ed Senator has pointed out, 
on litigation affecting school desegrega- 
tion. I recognize that much progress 
has been made in this field as a result 
of the work of dedicated private organ- 
izations and the enlightened attitudes of 
elements of our citizenry in all sections of 
the country, and also as a result of legis- 
lation which Congress has enacted in 
the past and of decisions by our courts. 
But the proportions of the present school 
situation are still alarming. The figures 
stated by the distinguished Senators 
show that in the 7-year period since the 
Brown decision progress has been more 
deliberate than speedy. 

The Federal Government must not 
shirk its responsibility in this area. If 
we have learned anything in the more 
than 7 years since the Brown decision, it 
is that the rights of our school-age chil- 
dren are best protected by recourse to 
specific legal action against those who 
would deny them. The Federal Govern- 
ment must play its part in this process. 
It must see to it that the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
which are the law of the land, are 
obeyed. The enactment of an amend- 
ment such as this would make that pos- 
sible. I sincerely hope the amendment 
will be approved. 

It seems to me that the amendment 
ts entirely germane to the amendment to 
extend the life of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. The Commission would make 
findings as to the rights of our citizens 
relating, for example, to school desegre- 
gation and in many other areas in which 
discrimination is alleged. Such findings 
cannot be made effective unless they are 
tied in with the right of the Attorney 
General to bring such actions as may be 
necessary. So this amendment is com- 
plementary to and a necessary adjunct 
of the amendment which we have under 
consideration for the extension of the 
life of the Commission. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to my col- 
league from New York, who, with his 
customary distinction and clarity, has 
made a very effective point with respect 
to the amendment and the procedure. I 
should like to underline what he has 
said about his outstanding struggle in 
the other body for a similar approach. 

Whatever may have been its terms, 
however the language may now have 
been refined, I hazard the guess that 
were it not for the rules of debate in 
this body, this provision would be the 
law of the land today. So compelling 
was his advocacy, and so clearly and so 
well was the case presented in the other 
body that, as I remember, the proposal 
was adopted by a decisive vote. 

Mr. KEATING. It was adopted by a 
substantial margin. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of the amendment, I commend 
the Senators from New York for offer- 
ing it. I wish it could be approved by a 
majority of the Senate. However, nei- 
ther the Senators from New York nor 
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I, nor, I think, any of the other cospon- 
sors, are under any illusion as to the 
mood of the Senate this afternoon. The 
Senate wants to quit and go home. The 
Senate is not interested in civil rights 
this summer. The majority leader and 
the minority leader probably correctly 
reflect the sentiment of the Senate, 
which is that we do not want to be both- 
ered with any more serious problems 
concerning the United States of America 
than are absolutely necessary to consider. 
It is almost Labor Day. Let us go home. 
SoI have no illusion about what will hap- 
pen to this amendment. 

I say this in, perhaps, lighter vein, and 
certainly in the most friendly sense in 
the world: It is pretty hard to beat the 
machine. We had a little luck in beat- 
ing the machine in Philadelphia some 
years ago, but I have not beaten many 
machines since. I think it will be a long 
while before I again beat any machine. 

But I say to the Senator from New 
York not to despair. I do not have 
a shadow of a doubt in my own mind 
that the present membership of the Sen- 
ate, if they were let alone, if the ques- 
tion were to come up at a time when 
they were not in a hurry to get home 
and join their wives and families, would 
today approve the part 3 by a very large 
majority. 

The Senator from New York will re- 
call that he and I came to the Senate 
at the same time, in the early days of 
1957. One of the first of the many bat- 
tles which we have since fought side by 
side, despite the fact that we sit on op- 
posite sides of the aisle, was the effort to 
put part III into the civil rights bill. I 
shall not go into the somewhat painful 
political background of that measure in 
1957, but on a very close vote we failed to 
have it adopted. As has been well stated, 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York was a leader in the fight to get part 
3 in with the rest of the civil rights bill. 

Too few people appreciate that the 
election of 1958 was a revolution in the 
Senate, a revolution which entirely 
changed its composition. Control of the 
Senate has been taken away from the 
conservative Republican-Southern Dem- 
ocrat coalition, which controlled it dur- 
ing the first 2 years the Senator from 
New York and I were here. That coali- 
tion no longer controls the Senate. It 
does not control the Senate on civil 
rights either, despite the vote which was 
taken today. I am confident we can say 
to the country, with assurance that we 
are right, that the next time civil rights 
legislation comes to the floor of the Sen- 
ate, at a time when the Senate is in a 
mood to legislate seriously, civil rights 
legislation will pass, and no filibuster 
will stop it. No delaying tactics will suc- 
ceed. Part 3 will be the law of the land 
by the time the presidential campaign of 
1964 gets underway. 

If my prediction turns out to be cor- 
rect—and I think it will—no small part 
of the credit should go to the group of 
Senators who are gathered around the 
Senator from New York today. I ex- 
clude myself, but I include the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [{Mr. Case], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KeEatTInc], 
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and a half dozen other Senators who 
came to the Senate in 1958 but were not 
in on the 1957 debate, and several Sena- 
tors, including the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island {Mr. PELL], who came to 
the Senate in 1960. 

This amendment is the wave of the fu- 
ture. Let no one think differently. The 
reasons why this amendment is impor- 
tant to the people of the United States 
have been so well stated in this debate 
by the Senators from New York, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. and the Senator 
from Illinois that I shall not attempt to 
paint the lily further. 

I say to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from New York, Be of good cheer. 
The future is ours. The rights of every 
American citizen will be protected 
within the foreseeable future by the ad- 
dition of the part 3 amendment giving 
to the Attorney General of the United 
States powers which he should have been 
given in 1957, and which equity and jus- 
tice cannot longer prevent him from 
obtaining. 

I thank the Senator from New York 
for yielding. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania for his very eloquent words. He 
may not have been in the Chamber when 
I said that I, too, am confident that this 
will be the law, because it is the only way 
in which the seething cauldron may be 
calmed down; and I have said that in the 
absence of this law, we may be faced 
again with the sheer impact of the ex- 
periences we have been encountering in 
the country, which may continue as we 
proceed. 

I say to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that I accept his feeling that in the 
Chamber there are those who think as 
he does with respect to this very effec- 
tive remedy; and I add as a corollary 
the support of the administration now 
in power. I point out that that is what 
happened in 1957 and in 1960—inade- 
quate as those bills were; and it must 
happen again if in the future we are to 
have really substantive civil rights 
action. 

Mr.CLARK. Iagree with the Senator 
from New York; and I believe that if the 
Eisenhower administration had really 
been behind civil rights legislation in 
1957, it would have happened then, too. 
I agree with the Senator from New York 
that such action probably cannot be 
taken now without the support of the 
Kennedy administration. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on the 
question of the power of the Attorney 
General, I now wish to read from page 
668 of the Congressional Quarterly for 
April 21, 1961, which deals with a press 
conference which was held by Attorney 
General Kennedy: 

At his first press conference, held April 7, 
Attorney General Kennedy rejected the pro- 
posal of some civil rights groups that the 
Government make a more direct attack on 
segregated schools. There had been sugges- 
tions from outside and within the adminis- 
tration that there was legal authority for 
the Government itself to file suits seeking 
court orders for school desegregation (only 
private persons now bring such suits), that 
Congress authorization was not needed. 
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Kennedy said, “I don’t believe that we do 
have that power.” 


Furthermore, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, who has spoken so eloquently 
and so pointedly, was himself one of the 
team designated by the President to 
bring in proposed civil rights legislation, 
which we thought the administration 
would support as its legislative package; 
and that legislation was brought in, and 
it included, almost in the same terms, 
the part 3 amendment which is before 
us today. But, as I have said, the ad- 
ministration now has turned its back on 
the proposition of seeking to have any 
legislation on civil rights enacted at this 
time, or certainly at this session. 

Mr. President, in referring to the point 
of procedure which very properly was 
brought up by my colleague [Mr. Kreat- 
mnG], I conclude by stating that when 
this amendment is acted on, we shall 
know on what issue it will turn—whether 
on the issue of germaneness, which must 
be decided by the Senate without debate, 
or on the basis of a motion to lay on the 
table. But I believe that the record 
should be completed with a brief analysis 
of why I consider this amendment 
germane. 

The Commission on Civil Rights, 
whose life would be extended by means 
of the Mansfield-Dirksen amendment, 
was created by the Civil Rights Act of 
1957, and the same act contained a part 
3 which gave to the Attorney General 
of the United States certain authority 
in regard to voting rights. The amend- 
ment which I have brought up now is 
to that part 3, contained in the same 
1957 act which created the Commis- 
sion, 

In addition, I point out that that act, 
in describing the authority of the Com- 
mission, provided in subsection (e) of 
section 105: 

All Federal agencies shall cooperate fully 
with the Commission, to the end that it may 
effectively carry out its functions and du- 
ties. 


Here we are trying to give the Attorney 
General specific authorization about how 
he shall cooperate with the Commis- 
sion, to the end that it may effectively 
carry out its functions and duties. 

Finally, on the issue of germaneness, 
I point out that in the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957 we included—in the same act in 
which we dealt with refining and devel- 
oping the authority of the Attorney 
General to sue in voting rights cases— 
authority for him to proceed in the same 
way in which, by means of this amend- 
ment, we would extend his authority to 
proceed in other cases. This amend- 
ment, just like title IV of the 1960 Civil 
Rights Act, would be an amendment of 
the powers and authority of the Civil 
Rights Commission itself. Therefore it 
seems to me that we have clearly designed 
a pattern of legislation which directly 
makes this amendment germane to a 
measure extending the life of the Com- 
mission, because it implements its own 
powers and implements the direction to 
the other Federal agencies to cooperate 
with it. 

Finally, the amendment relates to the 
powers of the Commission itself, which 
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under clause 2 of section 104(a) is di- 
rected to study and collect information 
concerning legal developments constitut- 
ing a denial of equal protection of the 
laws under the Constitution. 

Therefore, I respectfully submit that 
we take this matter only one step fur- 
ther, with complete relevance to clause 
2 of section 104(a), by implementing the 
utilization of the information which is 
collected by the Commission. 

It will be noted that my amendment 
provides, in carrying out this intention, 
that— 

Part 3 of the Civil Rights Act of 1959 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sections: 

“Sec. 123(a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral receives a report from the Civil Rights 
Commission or a signed complaint”— 


And so forth. 

The same design is carried in the part 
of the amendment which gives the At- 
torney General authority to deal with 
those who under color of law deprive 
persons or groups of any right guaran- 
teed by the 14th amendment because 
such persons or groups oppose the denial 
of equal protection of the laws to others. 

So we have done our utmost to relate 
this amendment directly to the estab- 
lishment of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. Since I believe we have done that 
successfully, I believe we have a right 
to contend that the amendment is ger- 
mane to a statute which extends the life 
of the Commission, which under legisla- 
tive construction incorporates all the au- 
thority of the Commission, as if it were 
set forth in the text. It is on that 
ground that I conclude that the amend- 
ment is germane. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator 
from New York for yielding. I am a 
cosponsor of this amendment, as I am 
of several others in the same general 
category. I support the amendment, 
and hope it will be adopted. 

To keep the record straight, I point 
out that the only two civil rights meas- 
ures which have been passed by the Con- 
gress were proposed, introduced, and 
supported by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

I agree with what has been said— 
namely, that if the present administra- 
tion would lend its unstinted and all- 
out support to these measures, civil 
rights legislation could again be enacted. 

This is not a partisan question or one 
which ought to be left to either admin- 
istration, nor should either administra- 
tion be criticized if they equally put 
their shoulders to the wheel in the at- 
tempt to secure the passage of such 
legislation. I hope that is what will 
occur. 

I am glad the administration supports 
the proposed extension of the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission; but I do not 
believe that what is sought to be done 
by means of all these amendments can 
be done by Executive order, and I do not 
believe anyone else seriously holds that 
opinion, because in that case such Ex- 
ecutive orders would long since have 
been issued. 
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Instead, this matter requires the en- 
actment of legislation; and it should be 
enacted in order to accept the moral 
principle of the equal dignity and equal 
rights of all human beings. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from New York for so ably presenting 
the case. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, who has 
been a real stalwart in this struggle— 
as have so many other Senators—for his 
eloquent words. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wonder if the Senator from New 
York will permit me to make an inser- 
tion in the Recorp on this general sub- 
ject. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield for 
that purpose, without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that a 
statement I have prepared on this gen- 
eral subject, and on the several amend- 
ments offered or to be offered this after- 
noon, be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CLIFFORD P. CasE 

All year the Congress has avoided facing 
up to one of the most urgent problems con- 
fronting the country. That is the problem 
of prejudice and discrimination—the fact 
that in a nation which prides itself upon the 
doctrine of equality under the law, some 
people are not equal at all. These people, 
simply because of a darker skin, are denied 
the same rights which others enjoy—rights 
which are guaranteed by the Constitution, 
regardless of race or color. This inequality, 
specifically the second-class treatment ac- 
corded to our Negro citizens as a group, is 
an unseemly stain on the generally proud 
record of this great country—the freest and 
most democratic Nation in the world. 

In this Civil War centennial year, it is 
particularly fitting that the Senate do its 
part in the struggle to assure the constitu- 
tional rights of all our citizens. For there is 
some danger that with the many celebrations 
of the battles of the war, we will lose sight 
of the reasons for which the war was fought. 
We must not forget that, certainly from 
the northern point of view, the issue was 
basically one of human freedom and the 
dignity of the individual. Today, 100 years 
later, we are still struggling to achieve the 
realization of that objective for all. 

It heartens me to see the bipartisanship 
shown by the majority and minority leaders 
in the attempt to extend the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission. This is only a small 
part, however, of what needs to be done on 
a bipartisan basis. For, Mr. President, and 
I cannot emphasize this too much, civil 
rights is not and should never be a partisan 
issue. 

Surely the time has come for us to make 
a big effort to reverse the tide of inequality. 
Prejudice seriously imperils the moral fiber 
of our Nation. In addition, it blackens the 
image we present to the world. It would 
certainly be easier for other nations to ap- 
preciate and accept our democratic way of 
life if this blot were not there. 

There is much we can now do to abolish 
inequality. First of all, there is extension 
of the life of the Commission on Civil 
Rights. This Commisson in its short life- 
time has been highly useful in pointing 
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out and documenting cases in which mi- 
nority groups have been denied their con- 
stitutional rights. It would be both wrong 
and wasteful if this Commission died. It 
has a tremendous job to do. 

Second, we should act to put Congress 
on record in affirmation of the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the school segregation 
cases. Seven years ago the Supreme Court 
ordered desegregation of our schools. Yet 
today we still find determined resistance 
to the Court order, resistance often ostensi- 
bly based on the ground that the Court has 
exceeded its powers. It is time that the 
Congress, which itself governs by the rule 
of law, acts to uphold the Supreme Court’s 
power to interpret the Constitution, a power 
which it has exercised for almost 160 years. 

More than that, Congress should act to 
help the States to bring our school systems 
into conformity with the Supreme Court’s 
decree. By providing a relatively small 
amount of Federal money and some techni- 
cal assistance, the job will get done just 
so much more quickly. The Negro children 
who are now getting a second-rate educa- 
tion can move into integrated and superior 
schools that much more quickly. Our 
children are our most important asset and 
they all ought to have an equal opportunity 
for an education. 

We should also act to provide more direct 
protections to those whose rights are 
abridged and who too often find themselves 
virtually helpless to vindicate their rights. 
I refer to the proposal to give the Attorney 
General authority to initiate suits in behalf 
of citizens who are denied their constitu- 
tional rights. The Civil Rights Commission 
has uncovered case after case of Negroes who 
were being deprived of such rights. Yet 
they are unable to sue or to seek injunc- 
tions, either because of the heavy expense 
of litigation or because of the threat of eco- 
nomic and physical retaliation. Many 
times both factors combine to inhibit any 
action by the aggrieved party. The courts 
have held that the Attorney General can’t 
start a suit to protect the civil rights of in- 
dividuals, or can’t enter a suit as a com- 
plaining party, until after there has been a 
decision that such rights have been violated, 
and then only in order to assist the court in 
enforcing its judgment. But the chief prob- 
lem people have is to prove that their rights 
have been violated in the first place. And 
here, the Federal Government is presently 
unable to help. 

Finally, I hope we will act at last to abol- 
ish the poll tax, wherever it exists. The 
poll tax is an archaic institution. And it is 
also an effective weapon to keep Negroes 
from voting. In the five Southern States 
without a poll tax, 27.3 percent of the eli- 
gible Negro voters are registered, as con- 
trasted with only 21.3 percent in the five 
States with a poll tax. 

All of us are concerned with the threat 
of communism, yet there is no greater 
weapon against communism than a strong 
democracy. And our democracy can remain 
strong only when all citizens have an equal 
right, in fact as well as in theory, to vote. 
Abolishing the poll tax will not in itself do 
the job, but it is a long overdue step in the 
right direction. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from New York that I am in sym- 
pathy with the objectives of this pro- 
posed legislation. However, in reading 
over the amendment which he intends 
to propose, I am concerned about some 
of the wording in the amendment, as to 
whether or not it might be a little too 
broad. As I understand the next pro- 
cedural step, it will be for the Senator 
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from New York to offer the amendment. 
Then a tabling motion will be made. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. Thus, it would be im- 
possible even to offer an amendment to 
the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. It will not be impossible, 
for the reason that if the tabling motion 
should fail, it would be possible to per- 
fect my amendment in any way the 
Senator chose to perfect it before it 
came to a vote. So the tabling motion 
would cut off the opportunity for dis- 
cussion only if it were successful; but if 
it were unsuccessful, there would be an 
opportunity to discuss the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. I am well aware of 
that fact, but I fear that a tabling mo- 
tion might prevail unless the Senator’s 
amendment were modified a little. 

Let me point out one of the concerns 
I have over the amendment. As I under- 
stand the situation, in reading section 
123(a), beginning on line 4 of the first 
page of the amendment, if anyone comes 
into the Attorney General with a signed 
complaint, regardless of what is con- 
tained in the complaint, regardless of 
the grounds, regardless of the reason- 
ableness, the Attorney General may take 
action. 

I am wondering if the complaint, first 
of all, should not be sworn to, instead 
of merely signed; and I am wondering, 
further, if the Attorney General should 
not be required to make e. determination 
that a probable violation of the law is 
involved. 

Mr. JAVITS. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that we are dealing, not with a 
mandate, but with an authority. This 
proposal would give the Attorney Gen- 
eral great flexibility, and he could pur- 
sue almost any kind of procedure he 
chose in order to satisfy himself that it 
was truly a representative case. For ex- 
ample, if a person submitted a signed 
complaint, the Attorney General could 
conduct an investigation and bring peo- 
ple into his office and talk with them. 
Indeed, Attorneys General have done 
that time and time again in respect of 
antitrust and other cases. The Attor- 
ney General might conceivably believe it 
was a case in which an indictment might 
lie, in which case he could even convene 
@ grand jury in one of the Federal dis- 
trict courts and cause witnesses to come 
before the grand jury to testify under 
oath. 

The thrust of the proposed legislation 
is to give the Attorney General the au- 
thority, and he would certainly be in 
@ position to supervise its exercise, in 
order to allow him to select represent- 
ative cases. 

The question of the Senator from Iowa, 
which is a quite pertinent one, of course, 
gives me an opportunity to make one fur- 
ther point. One of the great problems in 
the school desegregation situation is 
that, according to the Supreme Court 
decision, it is necessary to start suits in 
every district in which desegregation is 
sought. There are something like 2,300 
biracial districts where school desegre- 
gation suits may or may not lie. 

In view of the particular complexities 
of this litigation—and history has shown 
much of the complexity which is in- 
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volved—it seems to me we should wel- 
come a technique by which a great many 
cases could be resolved by a representa- 
tive case. Whereas a school district may 
now have to face only one, two, three, or 
four Negro families with children in 
schools, who have limited financial re- 
sources, and who under antibarratry 
statutes are prevented from getting help 
in the suits, under this provision a school 
district would know it would be facing 
the Attorney General. The attorney rep- 
resenting the State would know he was 
going to face the Attorney General. I 
think this fact itself would be so salu- 
tary that we would cut through a great 
mass of indifference and neglect which 
has beclouded the whole school desegre- 
gation issue, when school districts, at 
long last, would know they were to be 
brought face to face with the kind of 
majesty and dignity which this kind of 
case should have. 

Mr. MILLER. What the Senator from 
New York has said does not seem to me 
for one moment to lessen the desirabil- 
ity of putting in this amendment a prob- 
able violation provision. In other words, 
if a case is to be a representative case, 
certainly a probable violation must have 
occurred. I grant that we propose to 
give the Attorney General considerable 
authority and scope, but we are not tell- 
ing him that his action should be on a 
“probable violation” basis. 

I hesitate to give any member of the 
administration such sweeping authority. 
I think probable cause is a reasonable 
basis on which to grant such authority. 

If I may continue to another part of 
the amendment, along the same line, 
and going on to page 2, we note the lan- 
guage: 

Whenever the Attorney General certifies 
that, in his judgment, commencement of 
litigation by such person (1) may create 
the danger of injury to the person, or danger 
of economic sanctions— 


It seems to me the word ‘‘may” opens 
up the legislation to too much author- 
ity. It seems to me the word “may” 
should be changed to read “will prob- 
ably.” 

I am sure the Senator from New York 
knows that there are many types of law- 
suits in which litigants become quite 
heated and there are hard feelings. Al- 
most any lawsuit today may result in 
personal injuries or economic sanctions, 
but only a few of them will probably do 
so 


It seems to me that by putting in the 
amendment the words “will probably 
create the danger of injury to the per- 
son, family, or property,” or “will prob- 
ably create the danger of economic sanc- 
tions,” and, in line 17, “will probably 
result in any of the injuries of economic 
sanctions set forth in subsection (a),” 
we would put the procedure on a rea- 
sonable basis and strengthen the Sena- 
tor’s amendment by doing so. 

I fear the language of the amendment 
is so broad that it could open up the au- 
thority of the Attorney General to the 
point where it could be almost oppres- 
sive under certain circumstances. 

Mr. JAVITS. The draft which the 
Senator has read, which is the printed 
copy on the Senator’s desk, is somewhat 
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different from the draft which will be 
presented in respect of the subject to 
which the Senator has referred, and I 
think we have satisfied that particular 
point. I will read it slowly: 

A person or group of persons shall be 
deemed unable to seek effective legal pro- 
tection for the right to the equal protection 
of the laws within the meaning of subsec- 
tion (a) not only when such person or 
group of persons is financially unable to 
bear the expenses of the litigation, but also 
when there is reason to believe that the 
institution of such litigation would jeop- 
ardize the employment or other economic 
activity of, or might result in physical harm 
or economic damage to, such person or 
group of persons or their families, 


It seems to me that we have made an 
effort to deal with the factual finding on 
the part of the Attorney General in the 
financial field and also with respect to 
the coercive aspects we have described. 

Whether or not the motion to table, 
or whatever other motion is made, suc- 
ceeds, it goes to the fundamental idea 
which is involved. If it did not, I am 
sure the Senator from Iowa would have 
no problems with me. In addition to 
myself, there are six other sponsors. I 
do not think, if we had an opportunity 
to work out details of language essen- 
tial to call for the support of men of 
good will like the Senator from Iowa, 
we would have great problems in mak- 
ing more precise those matters which 
I think we have already indicated it is 
our intention to carry through in the 
amendment. 

I am grateful to the Senator from 
Iowa for his suggestions. I know they 
are motivated by his feeling that if the 
amendment is perfected now, it may 
have a better chance to survive a motion 
to table; but I really feel, based on our 
experience, that the motion to table, or 
whatever motion is made, which tests 
whether we shall have any opportunity 
to go into the detailed characteristics 
of the amendment, will not be depend- 
ent upon detailed language to which 
the Senator from Iowa has so gracious- 
ly and astutely referred. 

Mr. MILLER. In the event the mo- 
tion to table should not prevail would 
the Senator then give serious considera- 
tion to an amendment to the amendment 
which would tighten up the language 
even of the redrawn amendment along 
the lines I have been discussing? I must 
say that the way the redrafted amend- 
ment reads, as it has been typed and 
presented to me, it would not meet the 
problem. For example, it refers to a cir- 
cumstance in which “there is reason to 
believe that the institution of such litiga- 
tion would jeopardize’ employment. I 
suggest to the Senator from New York 
that there may be a little reason, there 
may be a big reason, or there may be 
many reasons. The real test is whether 
such litigation probably will jeopardize 
the employment or other economic ac- 
tivity, or whether it probably will result 
in fiscal harm or economic damage. 

If we should fail to put that language 
into the law, it would open up a power 
which could almost be unbridled in the 
hands of the Department of Justice. 

I repeat my question: Would the Sen- 
ator give serious consideration to lan- 
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guage along the lines of that which I 
have discussed? 

Mr. JAVITS. I certainly would. I 
would not only do that, but I would also 
undertake to expose the Senator from 
Iowa to the wisdom of the cosponsors of 
the amendment, so that we might to- 
gether give the serious consideration to 
the suggestion that it deserves. 

I am satisfied that the amendment is 
workable. It has been studied for a long 
time. I certainly would not claim per- 
fection for any handiwork of the human 
mind, and I do not claim it for the 
amendment. 

I am grateful for the Senator’s sug- 
gestion. I assure the Senator that we 
shall give it the most profound and care- 
ful consideration and shall rely not only 
on me, but upon all the other Senators 
who sponsor the amendment, a number 
of whom are gifted lawyers. 

Mr. MILLER. Ido not believe I could 
conscientiously support the amendment 
without language such as I have indi- 
cated. I appreciate the Senator’s reac- 
tion to the proposal. 

Mr. JAVITS. I say to my colleague 
from Iowa that I greatly value his sup- 
port, and would consider it an honor if 
we could obtain it. Certainly I would do 
my utmost to try to obtain it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. The statement made 
by our friend from Iowa causes me to 
make a suggestion. 

I believe we know that it is very doubt- 
ful whether there will be any vote on the 
amendment other than a procedural 
vote. We may expect a vote on a motion 
to lay on the table the amendment, or a 
vote testing the germaneness of the 
amendment, and such a motion is likely 
to prevail. From past experience, I ex- 
pect that all we shall have in the way of 
a vote is one on a procedural question. 

I remember that in the 1957 debate 
and again in the 1959 debate, title III 
amendments were tested procedurally 
rather than upon their merits. 

If the vote were to be upon the exact 
language of this amendment, or of any 
other civil rights amendment, I could not 
say at the moment that I would vote for 
the exact language. Undoubtedly, modi- 
fications might be adopted by the Senate. 

But, as a matter of principle, I shall 
vote against any motion to lay the 
amendment on the table, because I doubt 
that there will be any opportunity to 
discuss the merits of the amendment 
and its language. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] has laid before the Senate, be- 
fore the administration, and before the 
country a basic question; it is, Do we 
need legislation to assure and enforce 
civil rights? This, I believe, is the basic 
question the Senator lays before the 
Congress. 

Thus far the administration has taken 
the position—evidently, that it does—no 
additional legislation is required to en- 
force or to preserve such rights. Nothing 
has been. done in the Congress so far to 
give any indication of its belief that ad- 
ditional legislation is needed. 
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I have always hoped, particularly with 
respect to the Brown decision dealing 
with the desegregating of our schools 
that the influence of information, of edu- 
cation, and of leadership, both at the na- 
tional level and at the State level, would 
have effect in securing local consent to 
the decision. But 7 years have passed, 
and these forces have not been able to 
meet the issue. 

What we face is a question of a viola- 
tion of the law, of resistance to law which, 
if long pursued, will negate our system 
of government and our system of law, 
while it denies the constitutional rights 
of Negroes—and seriously cripples our 
world position. 

I say this with sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems of the South. 
I live in a southern State. My State is 
not faced with the problems faced by the 
States of the Deep South, and I under- 
stand their problems are more difficult 
than in my State. 

But beyond personal considerations, 
the questions of whether law is observed 
and rights assured are at stake. The 
Senator from New York has laid before 
us @ basic issue and principle. If he 
succeeds in passing the procedural test, 
then the merits of the language of the 
amendment can be considered. I shall 
cast my vote in his support. For I be- 
lieve additional legislative measures are 
needed to give light, meaning, and 
strength to the rights of our people 
which are constitutional. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam very grateful to my 
colleague from Kentucky. I know of no 
Member of this body whose support I 
would rather have. ‘There are other 
Senators whose support I would wish to 
have equally, but there are no others 
whose support I would rather have than 
the support of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, a man of high character, legal 
skill, dedication, and great conscience in 
this and every other field. 

I conclude upon this note, Mr. Presi- 
dent, after which I shall send the 
amendment to the desk: I think the dis- 
cussion has at least brought up to date 
the much-discussed and much-consid- 
ered and much-maligned approach of an 
outlet in the law for what is a seething 
national and international problem 
which is bound to cause much mischief in 
this country. Someday, I repeat, the ap- 
proach I propose today, which is a time- 
tested remedy inherent in the existing 
civil rights laws of 1957 and of 1960 and 
which is essential to the enforcement of 
these rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, may be considered to be a pallid 
remedy compared to the far more dras- 
tic remedy events will force upon us. 

Mr. President, we live in a different 
world. We live in a modern world, a new 
world, manifested in this body, as my 
colleague from Pennsylvania has said, 
and manifested in our country. Whether 
by reason of a process of intellectual 
osmosis or some force which comes from 
the heavens above, mankind—all man- 
kind, everywhere—no longer will live in 
subjection, no longer will live under op- 
pression, but will stand up to rebel 
against it. If we give people a legal 
outlet, they will take it. If we give them 
no legal outlet, they will adopt some 
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other solution. That is something which 
may be completely inimical to the secu- 
rity and destiny of our own country. 

Mr. President, for myself and the 
other Senators I have mentioned, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. I express the 
deep hope that the Senate may allow us 
to consider this question on its merits, 
instead of killing it off at so critical a 
time in the life of our Nation and in the 
life of the entire world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the amendment may be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and, without objection, the further read- 
ing of the amendment will be dispensed 
with, and the amendment will be printed 
in the REcorD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 36, after line 16, of the Mansfield- 
Dirksen amendment, insert the following: 

“Provided further, That part III of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
sections: 

“Sec. 123. (a) Whenever thie Attorney 
General receives a report from the Civil 
Rights Commission or a signed complaint 
that any person or group of persons is being 
deprived of, or is being threatened with the 
loss of, the right to the equal protection of 
the laws by reason of race, color, religion, or 
national origin and whenever the Attorney 
General certifies that, in his judgment, such 
person or group of persons is unable for any 
reason to seek effective legal protection for 
the right to the equal protection of the laws, 
the Attorney General is authorized to insti- 
tute for or in the name of the United States 
a civil action or other proceeding for pre- 
ventive relief, including an application for 
an injunction or other order, against any in- 
dividual or individuals who, under color of 
any statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, 
or usage, of any State or territory or sub- 
division or instrumentality thereof, deprives 
or threatens to deprive such person or group 
of persons of the right to equal protection 
of the laws by reason of race, color, religion, 
or national origin and against any individual 
or individuals acting in concern with them. 

“*(b) A person or group of persons shall 
be deemed unable to seek effective legal pro- 
tection for the right to the equal protection 
of the laws within the meaning of subsec- 
tion (a) not only when such person or group 
of persons is financially unable to bear the 
expenses of the litigation, but also when 
there is reason to believe that the institu- 
tion of such litigation would jeopardize the 
employment or other economic activity of, 
or might result in physical harm or economic 
damage to, such person or group of persons 
or their families. 

“ ‘Sec.124. The Attorney General is au- 
thorized to institute for or in the name of 
the United States a civil action or other pro- 
ceeding for preventive relief, including an 
application for injunction or other order, 
(1) against any person or persons prevent- 
ing or hindering, or threatening to prevent 
or hinder, or conspiring to prevent or hin- 
der, any Federal, State, or local official from 
according any person or group of persons the 
tight to the equal protection of the laws 
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without regard to race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin, or (2) against any person or 
persons preventing or hindering, or threat- 
ening to prevent or hinder, or conspiring to 
prevent or hinder, the execution of any 
court order protecting the right to the equal 
protection of the laws without regard to 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 

“ ‘Sec.125. The Attorney General is au- 
thorized, upon receipt of a report from the 
Civil Rights Commission or a signed com- 
plaint, to institute for, or in the name of, the 
United States, a civil action or other pro- 
ceeding for preventive relief, including an 
application for injunction or other order, 
against any individual or individuals who, 
under color of any statute, ordinance, regu- 
lation, custom, or usage of any State or ter- 
ritory or subdivision or instrumentality 
thereof, deprives or threatens to deprive any 
person or group of persons or association of 
persons of any right guaranteed by the 14th 
amendment of the Constitution, because 
such person or group of persons or asso- 
ciation of persons has opposed or opposes 
the denial of the equal protection of the 
laws to others because of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized to intervene in such ac- 
tion with all the rights of a party thereto 
and to seek compliance with any lawful or- 
der issued by such district court.’ ”’ 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on that 
motion I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana withhold his 
motion until I make a brief statement? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
was prepared to go ahead, but if the 
Senator does not mind spending an ad- 
ditional 24% hours debating the amend- 
ment, we can do so. The amendment 
has been discussed at length. 

Mr. CARROLL. I make the request 
of the majority leader as a courtesy to 
me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
I may, by unanimous consent, I should 
like to withhold my motion for 1 min- 
ute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the yeas and nays may stand as if it had 
been granted at the time the motion of 
the Senator from Montana is consid- 
ered made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, we 
have been over this subject many times. 
I am thoroughly in accoré with the 
statements made by Senators who are in 
favor of the amendment of the able Sen- 
ator from New York. There is no need 
to elaborate. We know that the amend- 
ment is an exercise in futility. Never- 
theless, I wish to place myself on record 
as in favor of the amendment of the 
able Senator from New York and those 
who support his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from New York. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] are absent on Official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEz] 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Cuavez] and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] would each 
vote ‘“‘yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico {Mr. ANDERSON] is paired with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Connecticut would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BrIpGEs] and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. CaRLson] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusuH] is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HrIcKEn- 
LOOPER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEn- 
NETT] and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BuTLER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
CasE] is detained on official] business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BuTLER] would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Bus]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 42, as follows: 


[No. 173] 
YEAS—47 
Aiken Hayden Mundt 
Bible Hickey Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Hill Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va Holland Russell 
Cannon Hruska Saltonstall 
Church Johnston Schoeppel 
Cotton Jordan Smathers 
Curtis Kefauver Sparkman 
Dworshak Kerr Stennis 
Eastland Long, La. Talmadge 
Ellender Mansfield Thurmond 
Ervin McClellan Tower 
Pulbright McGee Wiley 
Goldwater Metcalf Williams, Del. 
Gore Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Moss 
NAYS—42 
Allott Hart Morse 
Bartlett Hartke Morton 
Beall Humphrey Muskie 
Boggs Jackson Neuberger 
Burdick Javits Pastore 
Capehart Keating Pell 
Carroll Kuchel Proxmire 
Case, N.J. Lausche Randolph 
Clark Long, Mo. Scott 
Cooper Long, Hawaii Smith, Mass. 
Dirksen Magnuson Smith, Main 
Douglas McCarthy Symington 
Engle McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Fong Miller Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—1i1 
Anderson Butler Dodd 
Bennett Carlson Hickenlooper 
Bridges Case, 8. Dak. Yarborough 
Bush Chavez 
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So the motion to lay on the table Mr. 
Javits’ amendment to the Mansfield- 
Dirksen amendment was agreed to. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 1, 
Public Law 689, 84th Congress, the 
Speaker had appointed Mr. Hays, of 
Ohio, Mr. Davis of Tennessee, Mr. 
THORNBERRY, Of Texas, Mr. SmiItH of 
Mississippi, and Mr. Anruso, of New 
York, as members of the U.S. group of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Parliamen- 
tary Conference, on the part of the 
House. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H.R. 44. An act to authorize the appro- 
priation of $150,000 for use toward the con- 
struction of a U.S. Pacific War Memorial; and 

H.R. 8922. An act to amend the Small 
Business Act to increase by $20 million the 
amount available for regular business loans 
thereunder. 





DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7371) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, and for other purposes. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AMENDMENT 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, at the 
conclusion of my remarks I shall send 
to the desk an amendment to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

The amendment which I wish to of- 
fer is in express terms within the plat- 
forms of both political parties. The 
Republican platform pledged: 

Our continuing support of the President’s 
proposal, to extend Federal aid and techni- 
cal assistance to schools which in good 
faith attempted to desegregate. 


The Democratic platform pledged: 

To facilitate compliance, technical and 
financial assistance should be given to school 
districts facing special problems of transi- 
tion. 


This amendment contains the lan- 
guage of S. 484 which was introduced 
on January 17, 1961. A virtually identi- 
cal bill was introduced on February 5, 
1959, by the distinguished minority 
leader as part of President Eisen- 
hower’s civil rights program. It was the 
subject of extensive hearings last ses- 
sion. Its adoption now would constitute 
@ most important step in implementing 
the Supreme Court’s desegregation de- 
cision. 

The first section of the amendment 
gives congressional recognition to the 
obligation of the States to comply with 
the Supreme Court’s desegregation de- 
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cision. It also acknowledges the serious 
financial and educational problems 
which compliance with this obligation 
may raise in school systems which were 
previously segregated. It then expresses 
the intent of Congress to assist State 
and local agencies by sharing certain of 
the additional expenditures occasioned 
by desegregation programs and by pro- 
viding information and technical as- 
sistance in connection therewith. 

The second section of the amendment 
authorizes grants to the States at- 
tempting to desegregate their schools in 
a@ Manner consistent with pertinent Fed- 
eral court decisions. The grants could 
be used to help meet two types of costs: 

First, costs incurred by local educa- 
tional agencies in the provision of cer- 
tain kinds of special professional services 
the need for which is occasioned by the 
desegregation of their public elementary 
or secondary schools. These services in- 
clude supervisory or administrative 
services, pupil placement, school social 
worker, or visiting teacher services, and 
other special, nonteaching, professional 
services. 

Second, the grants could be used to 
help meet costs incurred by State agen- 
cies, administering the State plan for 
carrying out the purposes of this bill, 
in developing and carrying out State 
policies and programs for public school 
desegregation, including their costs in 
providing technical assistance to the 
local educational agencies in connection 
with their desegregation programs. 

The third section of the amendment 
outlines the method of allotting funds to 
the States and the criteria for approv- 
ing State plans. Funds would be al- 
lotted among the States by the Com- 
missioner of Education in the proportion 
the number of students attending segre- 
gated public schools in the State during 
the school year 1953-54, bore to all 
students attending segregated schools in 
all of the States that year. 

The number of such students attend- 
ing segregated public schools during the 
school year 1953-54 would be estimated 
on the basis of the best available data 
on average daily attendance of the local 
educational agencies during that school 
year. 

Payments from a State’s allotment 
could be made to cover half the costs 
incurred by the local educational agen- 
cies and by the State agency adminis- 
tering the State plan. Payments would 
be made in advance on the basis of 
estimates, with necessary adjustments 
being made in later payments to take 
account of overpayments or underpay- 
ments. 

Provision is also made for payments 
directly to local educational agencies 
upon application in States which do not 
submit plans. This is the only signifi- 
cant change in the bill offered in the 
86th Congress by the distinguished mi- 
nority leader. Under that bill, payments 
could be made to local agencies only 
with the consent of the State or if the 
State indicated that it assumed no re- 
sponsibility with respect to the desegre- 
gation of its schools. 

Approved plans under the amendment 
would have to designate the State edu- 
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cational agency or another agency to 
administer or supervise the administra- 
tion of the State plan. If an agency 
other than the State educational agency 
is designated, the plans must provide for 
effective coordination between the two. 

An approvable State plan would also 
set forth methods and criteria for ap- 
proval of local educational agency ap- 
plications for Federal funds and describe 
the State agency activities to be carried 
on with the aid of Federal funds. Fi- 
nally, a State plan to be approved for 
purposes of the amendment would have 
to provide for necessary budgeting, ac- 
counting, and other fiscal methods and 
procedures and for submission of neces- 
sary reports to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

Notice and opportunity for a hearing 
to the State agency administering the 
State plan would be required before the 
Commissioner could withhold funds for 
substantial noncompliance with the re- 
quired provisions of the State plan. 

The fourth section of the amendment 
contains definitions of “public school,” 
“segregated public school,” “State edu- 
cational agency,” and “local educational 
agency.” 

The final section of the amendment 
authorizes the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to collect and disseminate useful 
information on the progress of public 
school desegregation and to provide, 
upon request, technical assistance to 
State or local officials in developing their 
public school desegregation plans and 
programs. He would also be author- 
ized, upon request by State or local offi- 
cials, to initiate or participate in con- 
ferences dealing with the educational 
aspects of problems arising in connec- 
tion with compliance with applicable 
court decisions or decrees. 

From this outline of the provisions of 
the amendment, it should be evident that 
it will operate to make assistance avail- 
able to State and local agencies without 
any impairment of local responsibility 
for education. It is premised on the will- 
ingness of the local school agency to vol- 
untarily adopt a plan for desegregation 
and a request on the part of the local 
agency for the type of Federal assist- 
ance authorized. The amendment would 
not involve the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in enforcement 
proceedings. Nor would it increase the 
powers of the Department of Justice in 
such cases. While I personally favor 
giving the Department of Justice the 
power to initiate school desegregation 
suits, I want to emphasize that this 
amendment does not change the present 
law in this respect. 

The assistance which would be made 
available by this amendment is greatly 
needed. The Brown case does not hold 
or suggest that public education is no 
longer the primary responsibility of the 
States. It holds only that a State’s de- 
nial of admission to public schools be- 
cause of the color of the applicant’s 
skin is inherently discriminatory and a 
denial of the equal protection of the laws 
guaranteed to all Americans by the 14th 
amendment. In subsequent decisions, 
the Supreme Court has carefully pointed 
out that the Federal district courts are 
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to take full account of local factors in 
enforcing the necessary adjustments to 
a desegregated school system. 

Experience has shown that in making 
the transition to a desegregated school 
system, local school districts may expe- 
rience financial and education burdens 
of a temporary nature and may need 
the assistance of educational experts and 
other professionals. Significant prob- 
lems of organization, transportation, 
curriculum planning, and school com- 
munity relationships may arise. These 
may vary from community to community 
in nature, intensity, and expense. It is 
simply an exercise in good sense to make 
available the assistance of the Federal 
department charged with national re- 
sponsibilities in the field of education to 
help the local school district overcome 
these problems. 

Progress made in implementing the 
Supreme Court’s decision these past 7 
years has been disappointing. But this 
should not becloud the fact that in many 
communities there are courageous and 
decent citizens—teachers, school board 
members, principals, and superintend- 
ents—struggling to comply with consti- 
tutional requirements and to preserve 
the public school system. This dedicated 
work often is being done in an atmos- 
phere of hostility and open or latent 
violence. It is being done without a 
thorough knowledge of the experiences, 
successes, and failures of others similarly 
engaged in other communities and other 
States. It is being done, in most cases, 
‘without the specialized professional as- 
sistance required to accomplish desegre- 
gation with a minimum of injury to the 
educational process and to the children 
affected. 

I have seen a great many alligator 
tears shed over the impact of the de- 
segregation decision on public education. 
Here is an opportunity for all those truly 
concerned with this problem to make 
certain that every community is assisted 
in complying with the law of the land in 
a manner which will best protect the in- 
terests of all the children involved. 

This amendment is moderate, it is 
necessary, and it is constructive. It 
should appeal to every Member con- 
cerned with the impact on education of 
schools in transition. It recognizes the 
problems of desegregation, but affords a 
basis for solving—not exaggerating them. 
It would benefit all the children affected. 
It would benefit all the communities af- 
fected. It would help assure that our 
great educational system will not 
flounder in any region, even temporarily, 
while necessary adjustments to the re- 
quirements of the Constitution are being 
accomplished. 

This amendment should have been 
adopted years ago. Let us not delay its 
approval any longer. 

For myself and on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Javits], the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Case], 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Scott], I now offer the amendment 
which I sent to the desk. I have no ob- 
jection to waiving the reading of it, if 
that be agreeable. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reading of the amendment 
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be waived but that the amendment be 
printed in the Rrecorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the reading of the amend- 
ment will be waived; and without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed 
in the Rrecorp. 

The amendment is as follows: 


(a) The Congress recognizes that (1) 
prior to May 17, 1954, the Constitution of 
the United States had been interpreted as 
permitting public schools to be segregated 
on racial grounds provided such schools af- 
forded equal educational opportunities; (2) 
on May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled that under the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution seg- 
regated education is inherently unequal; 
(3) the Constitution as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court of the United States is the 
supreme law of the land; (4) State and 
local governments and agencies which had 
relied upon the “separate but equal’ doc- 
trine are now obligated to take steps to- 
ward the elimination of segregation in their 
public schools; and (5) many of these gov- 
ernmments and agencies are faced with se- 
rious financial and educational problems in 
making the necessary adjustments in their 
existing school systems. 

(b) It is therefore the intent of Congress 
and the purpose of this Act to assist State 
and local governments and agencies in carry- 
ing out their constitutional obligations by 
sharing certain of the additional expendi- 
tures directly occasioned by desegregation 
programs and by providing information and 
technical assistance in connection therewith. 

Src.2. (a) For the purpose of assisting 
State and local educational agencies which, 
on May 17, 1954, maintained segregated pub- 
lic schools to effectuate desegregation in 
such schools in a manner consistent with 
pertinent Federal court decisions, there are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
each fiscal year such sums as the Congress 
may determine. 

(b) Appropriations under this subsection 
shall be available for grants to help finance— 

(1) costs incurred by local educational 
agencies in the provision of supervisory or 
administrative services, pupil placement, 
school social worker, or visiting teacher serv- 
ices, and other special, nonteaching, pro- 
fessional services, the need for which is 
eceasioned by the desegregation of their 
public schools, and 

(2) costs incurred by State agencies in 
developing and carrying out State policies 
and programs for desegregation in public 
schools, including technical assistance to 
local educational agencies in connection 
therewith. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion (hereinafter called the “Commissioner’’) 
shall for each fiscal year allot to each State, 
from the sums appropriated pursuant to 
section 2 for such year, an amount which 
bears the same ratio to such sums (or to such 
larger sum as may be specified in the Act 
making the appropriation) as the member of 
students who attended segregated public 
schools in such State during the school year 
1953—54 bears to the number of students who 
attended such schools during such year in 
all the States. The number of students who 
attended segregated public schools in each 
State during the school year 1953-54 shall 
be estimated by the Commissioner on the 
basis of the best available data on the aver- 
age daily attendance of local educational 
agencies during such school year. 

(b) From a State’s allotment under sub- 
section (a) for a fiscal year the Commis- 
sioner shall, except as otherwise provided in 
subsection (e), pay to such State an amount 
equal to one-half of the expenditures of local 
educational agencies in carrying out the 
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purposes specified in section 2(b)(1) under 
applications approved by the State agency 
pursuant to the State plan approved under 
subsection (c), and one-half of the expendi- 
tures of such State agency in carrying out 
the purposes specified in section 2(b) (2) un- 
der such plan, including its expenditures in 
administering the State plan. Payments 
under this subsection and subsection (e) 
shall be made from time to time by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of estimates of 
amounts to be expended in a quarter or other 
period or periods determined by him, with 
necessary adjustments on account of any 
overpayment or underpayment for any prior 
period or periods. 

(c) A State plan shall be approved by the 
Commissioner for purposes of this Act if 
such plan— 

(1) designates the State educational 
agency to administer or supervise the ad- 
ministration of the plan, or designates an- 
other single agency of the State for such 
purpose and in such case provides methods 
for effective coordination between such 
agency and the State educational agency; 

(2) sets forth the methods and criteria 
for approving applications of local educa- 
tional agencies for funds under this title, 
and describes the activities to be carried on 
by the State agency with the aid of funds 
under this title; 

(3) provides such accounting, budgeting, 
and other fiscal methods and procedures as 
are necessary for the proper and efficient 
administration of the State plan; 

(4) provides that the State agency will 
make such reports to the Commissioner, in 
such form and containing such information, 
as are reasonably necessary to enable the 
Commissioner to assure expenditure of 
grants under this title solely for the pur- 
poses for which made and otherwise to per- 
form his functions under this title. 

(d) Whenever the Commissioner after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State agency administering or 
supervising administration of the State plan 
approved under subsection (c), finds that— 

(1) the State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with any of the 
requirements of subsection (c), or 

(2) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such requirement, 


the Commissioner shall notify such State 
agency that no further payments will be 
made to the State under this Act (or, in 
his discretion, that further payments to 
the State will be limited to parts of or pro- 
grams under the plan not affected by such 
failure), until he is satisfied that there 
will no longer be any failure to comply. 
Until he is so satisfied, the Commissioner 
shall make no further payments to such 
State under this Act (or shall limit pay- 
ments to parts of or programs under the 
State plan not affected by such failure). 

(e) If the Commissioner determines, with 
respect to any State for which an allotment 
has been made under subsection (a) for 
any fiscal year, that such State will not for 
such year submit and have approved a State 
plan under subsection (c), the Commis- 
sioner shall, notwithstanding the provisions 
of subsection (b), pay to local educational 
agencies, with applications approved by 
him under this subsection, one-half of the 
expenditures of such agencies during such 
year in carrying out the purposes of section 
(2) (b) (1), but such payments may not ex- 
ceed, in the aggregate, the State’s allotment 
for such year. The Commissioner shall by 
regulation prescribe criteria and procedures, 
for approval and withdrawal of approval of 
applications under this Act, which will, in 
his judgment, best effectuate the purposes 
of this Act. 
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Sec. 4. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “public school” means a 
public school which provides elementary or 
secondary education, as determined under 
State law, but does not include a school of 
any agency of the United States. 

(2) The term “segregated public school” 
means a public school to which students 
on May 17, 1954, could not, under the con- 
stitution or laws of the State in which such 
schools are located or under ordinances or 
rulings of the appropriate local educational 
agency pursuant to such constitution or 
laws, be admitted without regard to race or 
color. 

(83) The term “State educational agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or Officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public schools, or, if 
there is no such officer or agency, an officer 
or agency designated by the Governor or by 
State law. 

(4) The term “local educational agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having ad- 
ministrative control and direction of free 
public education in a city, county, township, 
school district, or political subdivision in a 
State; and includes any State agency which 
directly operates and maintains public 
schools. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner shall col- 
lect and disseminate such information on 
the progress of desegregation in the public 
schools in the several States as may be use- 
ful to educational and other public officials, 
agencies, and organizations in effecting de- 
segregation in such schools. 

(b) The Commissioner shall, upon request, 
provide information and technical assistance 
to State or local Officials, which will aid 
them in developing plans and programs for 
effecting desegregation in public schools, and, 
upon request of such officials, shall initiate 
or participate in conferences dealing with the 
educational aspects of problems arising in 
connection with efforts to comply with ap- 
plicable court desegregation decisions or 
decrees. 

(c) The Commissioner may delegate to 
any officer or employee of the Office of Edu- 
cation any of his powers and duties under 
this Act, except the promulgation of reg- 
ulations. 

(d) No appropriations may be made pur- 
suant to subsection (2) for any fiscal year 
ending after June 30, 1964. Prior to the 
close of January 1963, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall submit to the 
Congress a full report of the administration 
of this Act, together with his recommenda- 
tions as to whether it should be extended and 
as to any modification of its provisions he 
deems appropriate. 

(e) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to administer the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. KEATING. The amendment, as I 
have indicated, is expressly in so many 
words approved in the platforms of both 
political parties. Both parties are com- 
mitted to it. If our political platforms 
are to mean anything we must approve 
this proposal. This is a modest step, 
involving a small amount of money, to 
help those school districts which are 
sincerely trying to bring about com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court decision. 
I hope very much that the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to express my support of my col- 
league’s amendment, and to point out— 
and I know my colleague is anxious to 
curtail the time for debate—that the 
Republican administration under Presi- 


dent Eisenhower had two basic civil 
rights measures which it always favored. 
Whatever may be argued about whether 
it said X on one day and Y on another, 
there is no question about its attitude 
with respect to the amendment for tech- 
nical aid to school distrizts. 

I think it is fair to say that the middle- 
of-the-road, conservative, reasonable— 
whatever description one wishes to give 
it—Eisenhower’s sense of fairness dic- 
tated that this is the least we ought to do. 
I hope very much that this small meas- 
ure of justice may find its way into the 
proposal to extend the Federal Civil 
Rights Commission. I compliment my 
colleague from New York upon offering 
the amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank my colleague 
from New York. I recognize that this 
is a modest step, but I sincerely hope 
it will prove to be one little step we 
take in the right direction. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New York on the table. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, on that 
motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KEaTInG]. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH]! are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
are absent because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] is paired with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Mexico would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Connecticut would 
vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CHAvEz] and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YarsoroucH] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. CaRLSON] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH] is absent because of death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEn- 
LOOPER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. S3rn- 
NETT] and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BuTLER] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BuTLER] would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
{[Mr. BENNETT] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. Busnu]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
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Utah would vote “yea,” and the Senator 

from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 50, 

nays 40, as follows: 


[No. 174] 
YEAS—50 

Allott Gruening Moss 
Bible Hayden Mundt 

Hickey Neuberger 
Byrd, Va Hill Robertson 
Byrd, W. Va Holland Russell 
Cannon Hruska Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak Johnston Schoeppel 
Church Jordan Smathers 
Cotton Kefauver Sparkman 
Curtis Kerr Stennis 
Dworshak Long, La. Talmadge 
Eastland Mansfield Thurmond 
Ellender McClellan Tower 
Ervin McGee Wiley 
Pulbright Metcalf Williams, Del. 
Goldwater Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Monroney 

NAYS—40 
Aiken Hartke Muskie 
Bartlett Humphrey Pastore 
Beall Jackson Pell 
Burdick Javits Prouty 
Capehart Keating Proxmire 
Carroll Kuchel Randolph 
Case, N.J Lausche Scott 
Clark Long, Mo. Smith, Mass. 
Cooper Long, Hawaii Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Magnuson Symington 
Douglas McCarthy Williams, N.J 
Engle McNamara Young, Ohio 
Fong Morse 
Hart Morton 
NOT VOTING—10 

Anderson Butler Hickenlooper 
Bennett Carlson Yarborough 
Bridges Chavez 
Bush Dodd 


So Mr. MANSFIELD’s motion to lay on 
the table Mr. KEaTING’s amendment to 
the Mansfield-Dirksen amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I am joining with those of my colleagues 
who seek to extend the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission for a period of 2 
years. 

I am willing to vote to give this Com- 
mission permanent status, because of 
the important and continuing nature of 
its responsibilities, but the only prac- 
tical solution to the present impasse we 
have reached at this session seems to be 
to adopt the 2-year measure. 

I do hope that during this new 2-year 
period careful study can be given to a 
permanent role for the Commission. 
And I trust that the Commission can 
exercise constructive leadership in bring- 
ing about those social changes which 
appear inevitable in the North as well 
as the South. 

In these troubled days, the escutcheon 
of American leadership must be unblem- 
ished, as we brandish it before the world. 
We cannot injure our moral position be- 
fore the diverse peoples of the earth by 
any evidence that we do not really be- 
lieve in or practice the high principles 
of equality and brotherhood that our 
forefathers laid down for us. 

The Commission can play a valuable 
role in hearing complaints, in guarantee- 
ing constitutional rights, and in recom- 
mending helpful and understanding 
courses of action. Therefore, I want to 
see to it that its work is continued for 
2 more years and in that period I hope 
constructive suggestions can be made so 
that its work will be more effective in 
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, preventing discrimination, in giving to 
every citizen his constitutional rights to 
which we all want to subscribe. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
view of the vitally important work that 
is being done by the Civil Rights Com- 
mission I am most pleased that the Sen- 
ate is taking action today to extend the 
Commission’s life. I am, of course, dis- 
appointed that Senator CLarK’s amend- 
ment to give the Commission permanent 
status was not adopted. 

I want to take this opportunity to pay 
a richly deserved tribute to the mem- 
bers of the Civil Rights Commission and 
to its dedicated and hardworking staff. 
The members of the Commission and the 
staff as well have performed a sorely 
needed function of helping to focus pub- 
lic attention on the problems we face in 
the area of civil rights. And it should 
be noted that the Commission has acted 
prudently and in good faith. It has not 
attempted to malign any individuals, 
any communities, or any sections of our 
great country. It has attempted to act 
in an objective manner and has bent 
over backward in fact to avoid any ac- 
tions which would incite racial animosi- 
ties and bitterness. The Commission 
has acted in a mature and positive fash- 
icn and deserves to be complimented 
on the fine job it has been doing and 
will, Iam sure, continue to do. 

For several years, Mr. President, I 
have introduced legislation to establish 
such a Commission. The day that we 
passed the bill to set up the Commission 
was therefore of special importance to 
me. I was confident that the Civil Rights 
Commission would perform an important 
function and that it would act in a re- 
sponsible fashion. The record shows 
this to be the case. 

As a result of the Commission’s careful 
studies, hearings, and reports we have a 
much clearer picture of the problems we 
face in this area. Problems, I might 
add, which are not confined to only one 
area of the United States. The Com- 
mission has shown that prejudice and 
discrimination exist in one form or an- 
other in all sections of the Nation. 

It is my hope, Mr. President, that dis- 
criminatory practices, in education, 
housing, employment, travel, public ac- 
commodations—wherever they occur— 
will in my lifetime be a thing of the past. 
We are making progress and this prog- 
ress is being stepped up day by day. It 
needs to be accelerated. I am hopeful, 
Mr. President, that the Senate of the 
United States will demonstrate by its ac- 
tions, such as the passage of this meas- 
ure here today to extend the life of the 
Commission, that it is not only moving 
in the right direction for the promotion 
of civil rights for all Americans, but that 
it will be in the forefront of this effort. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there are no further amendments to be 
submitted to the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirx- 
SEN] and myself, I hope the Senate will 
vote immediately on our amendment. I 
think the matter has been threshed out 
quite thoroughly. 

On the question of agreeing to our 
amendment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD], on behalf of 
himself and the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DirrKsEn]. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yarsor- 
oucH], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], and the Senator from Ari- 
zona, [Mr. HaypEN], are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANpDERSON] 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Yarsorovucu], 
and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripvces] and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. CarRLson] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH] is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HicKen- 
LOOPER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Bennett] 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Butter] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Bennett], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusH], and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bur Ler] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 70, 
nays 19, as follows: 


[No. 175] 
YEAS—70 

Aiken Gore Morse 
Allott Gruening Morton 
Bartlett Hart Moss 
Beall Hartke Mundt 
Bible Hickey Muskie 

Hruska Neuberger 
Burdick Humphrey Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Pell 
Cannon Javits Prouty 
Capehart Keating Proxmire 
Carroll Kefauver Randolph 
Case, N.J Kerr Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak Kuchel Schoeppel 
Church Lausche Scott 
Clark Long, Mo. Smith, Mass. 
Cooper Long, Hawaii Smith, Maine 
Cotton Magnuson Symington 
Curtis Mansfield Tower 
Dirksen McCarthy Wiley 

cGee Williams, N.J. 
Dworshak McNamara Williams, Del. 
Engle Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Fong Miller 
Goldwater Monroney 
NAYS—19 
Byrd, Va. Johnston Sparkman 
Eastland Jordan Stennis 
Ellender Long, La. Talmadge 
Ervin McClellan Thurmond 
Pulbright Robertson Young, N. Dak. 
Hill Russell 
Holland Smathers 
NOT VOTING—11 

Anderson Butler Hayden 
Bennett Carlson Hickenlooper 
Bridges Chavez Yarborough 
Bush Dodd 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment identified as “8-21- 
61—B” and ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 36, line 16, to strike out 
“$302,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“888,000”. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this 
amendment merely proposes to put back 
into the bill money to enable the Civil 
Rights Commission to operate next year. 
Now that the life of the Commission has 
been extended for 2 years, I hope the 
Senator from Arkansas will accept the 
amendment and take it to conference. 





ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SOVIET 
UNION ON RESUMPTION OF NU- 
CLEAR TESTS 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, the Soviet 
Government has just announced the re- 
sumption of experimental nuclear tests. 
This brings into sharp focus the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Connecticut 
{[Mr. Dopp] which was circulated yester- 
day and will be offered tomorrow, and 
which is cosponsored by me and perhaps 
other Members of the Senate, and the 
great importance of wise, prompt, and 
alert action on the part of the President 
of the United States. 

I have no doubt that he will take such 
action. For a long time I have felt that 
we should resume nuclear tests. Those 
of us who saw Mr. McCloy on television 
heard him say Khrushchev had told him 
that he did not resume nuclear tests de- 
spite the urging of his own scientists, be- 
cause, he said, “If you will wait for the 
Americans, they will resume tests first, 
and then you can test all you want.” 

This is typical evidence of planned de- 
ceit on the part of the Soviet dictator, 
a planned attempt, it seems to me, to 
lull our representatives—and I do not say 
that they were deceived, by any means— 
into believing that we were serving the 
Soviet cause by pressing this issue. 

The contrary is true. Khrushchev 
has dropped this decision into the pit of 
controversy. He has squarely put it up 
to the American people as to what we 
will do. 

I am sure the President will do the 
right thing. I hope he will do it early. 
I hope we will resume nuclear tests. But 
I hope we will make it clear that our 
methods of testing will be not to height- 
en tension, if we can avoid it, but for 
the purpose of our security and to de- 
fend our cause. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
had been informed earlier today, as I 
am sure other Members of the Senate 
were, that the Tass news agency re- 
leased a report to the effect that the 
Soviet Union was engaging in certain 
types of nuclear tests for experimental 
purposes. 

It appears to me that the President 
of the United States has been pursuing 
exactly the right policy. Some of us 
have said that, if nuclear tests were to 
be resumed on the part of this country, 
it should be done only in the vital in- 
terests of national security. We have al- 
so said that in view of our position at 
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the bargaining and negotiating table in 
presenting a draft of a treaty, we had 
won an important psychological victory 
in terms of world opinion, because we 
presented a complete draft of a treaty 
in good faith, which has been rejected 
by the Soviet Union—much to their dis- 
credit, in the eyes of people all over the 
world. 

Now the Soviet Union has given its in- 
dication that it will resume testing. 
This, of course, permits the United 
States, under the terms of a self-imposed 
moratorium of some years past, to re- 
sume these tests whenever we deem it 
necessary, and that it be done on the 
decision of the President of the United 
States and his advisers in terms of the 
vital interests of this country. 

But I want to make it clear that we 
were not bludgeoned into renewed test- 
ing prior to the Soviet’s decision. We 
have won a “propaganda” if that is the 
proper word—and moral victory. The 
Soviet Union has violated the moratori- 
um. The Soviet Union has again gone 
back on its word. 

I commend this Government for its 
restraint. I commend the President of 
the United States for his steady nerve. 
I commend the President of the United 
States and Mr. Arthur Dean, Mr. Mc- 
Cloy, and others for their perseverance 
in attempting to seek a way out of the 
nuclear arms race. 

It is now obvious that the Soviet Un- 
ion has cast all this aside. It has en- 
gaged in the reckless pursuit of nuclear 
weapons rearmament. The United 
States, according to our scientists, is 
ready—and I have no doubt that we are 
prepared, if the order is given—for effec- 
tive resumption of tests for experimental 
purposes, for whatever experimentation 
that will be. 

I repeat, it is not the United States 
which has suffered; it is the Soviet Un- 
ion. This fact will be revealed again 
and again in the debates in the United 
Nations and throughout the chancel- 
leries of the world. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I wish to make it clear 
that I made no statement until the re- 
port in the press had confirmed what 
was said by the Soviet Union. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wish to 
have the facts clear. The press state- 
ment did not say the Russians had re- 
sumed testing. The press statement said 
the Russians would resume testing. 

Mr. SCOTT. That it had been decided 
they would resume experimental testing. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The point I make 
is that the restraint we have practiced 
resulted in a major moral victory for this 
country. The Soviet Union again has 
broken faith, again has broken its agree- 
ment, again has broken its word. The 
world knows it. I commend the Presi- 
dent for his moral victory in this hour. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and the Senator from Minnesota 
for what they have said about nuclear 
testing and what the Russians are do- 
ing. As a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services and the Committee on 
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Appropriations, which committees have 
discussed the problem over many years, 
I know our action has been one of re- 
straint. Now we shall be free to take 
advantage of nuclear testing, which I 
believe we should do for the strength 
and security of our country. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
take only a half minute. 

When I heard my distinguished friend 
from Minnesota speak about the psycho- 
logical victory involved, I felt a little like 
the Indian father who took his son to the 
picture show, where they saw a picture 
dealing with the Battle of the Little Big 
Horn. It was one of many he had seen. 
When the father and son came from the 
movie the son turned to his father and 
said, “Pop, why don’t we win once in a 
while?” 

I wish we could win something be- 
sides psychological victories now and 
then. I say that because for months, as 
a part of the minority leadership, I have 
been constantly urging that we resume 
nuclear testing so that this country will 
be ready. I am not interested in Pyrrhic 
victories. I am interested in the stuff it 
takes for a real victory when the clinches 
really come. 





DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1962 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 7371) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice, the judiciary, and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. CLARK]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
two amendments at the desk. I call up 
my amendment dealing with the provi- 
sion on page 36, line 16, and ask to have 
it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 36, 
line 16, before the period, it is proposed 
to insert the following proviso: “Pro- 
vided further, That the compensation of 
any employee paid from funds provided 
under this head shall not exceed 
$20,500 per annum.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I say 
first, so that the leadership of the Sen- 
ate may be advised, that I shall not call 
up my amendment which deals with im- 
pacted areas, and with respect to which 
I have given advance notice of a motion 
to suspend the rule. The majority 
leader has told us he has definitely 
scheduled that measure for considera- 
tion next week. His promise is adequate 
and convincing. It is good enough for 
me. 

Mr. President, the amendment I have 
offered is very simple. I hope the chair- 
man of the committee and the Senate 
will agree to it. 

We have established through the years 
certain standards of pay for employees 
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of the Federal Government. In this 
category usually the rates do not exceed 
$20,500. 

When the original Civil Rights Com- 
mission Act was passed it was considered 
that this would be a purely temporary 
body. To attract the right kind of per- 
sonnel for temporary service, under- 
standably the Senate was a little more 
generous in providing salaries not in 
excess of $22,500. 

I think we should keep the salary 
scales in balance. I point out that my 
amendment would bring the standard 
pay into complete conformity with the 
pay received by members of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Civil Service 
Commission, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service, and so on. 

If we are to break through the top 
limits on salaries for Federal employees, 
we should do it under general legisla- 
tion and make it applicable to all 
agencies. 

I think for the time being, under the 
present circumstances, $20,500 is per- 
fectly adequate. I hope the chairman 
of the committee will agree to the 
amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As I understand 
the amendment, it proposes to limit the 
amount of salary to be paid, to bring 
the top limit down to the level paid in 
comparable agencies. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is precisely cor- 
rect. We should not have one stand out 
like a peak in the prairie from all the 
rest. Unless there is opposition to the 
ae I suggest that the Senate 
vote. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to take the amendment to 
conference. So far as I know it is in 
line with what is proper. 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. I think this is 
something which was overlooked in the 
committee, because at that time the 
committee did not know whether there 
would be an extension of the life of the 
Commission. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have nothing 
further to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. MunptT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment 8—-22-61—A, and ask to 
have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 36, 
line 12, it is proposed to strike out 
“$1,500,000”, and insert in lieu thereof 
“$3,550,000.” 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
offer two amendments to the bill, both 
relating to the U.S. Information Agency. 

I feel very keenly about these amend- 
ments. The amendment which I have 
offered, which has been stated, would 
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restore the budget figure for the amount 
to be provided the informational media 
guarantee fund, the fund under which 
we guarantee book publishers and peri- 
odical publishers the return of their 
money for investing in books and other 
publications which are distributed 
abroad as a part of the U.S. Information 
Agency’s program. 

The other amendment which I shall 
offer would restore about $4.3 million to 
the general appropriation for the US. 
Information Agency, to enable it to pro- 
ceed with its program effectively in the 
lesser developed areas of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. 

Mr. President, this is very serious busi- 
ness. Other issues have arisen with re- 
spect to the bill. The Senate has dis- 
posed of them. We are now considering 
the regular provisions. I think it is fair 
to say that whatever may be said as to 
the refined details, in terms of appro- 
priations—and I am sure we shall hear 
about them from the distinguished Sen- 
ator who heads the subcommittee—one 
of the greatest lacks in our Government, 
one of the things which may defeat us 
in the terrible cold war struggle in which 
we are engaging, is the fact that we 
seem to have myopia on the question of 
information and propaganda. 

In the course of my remarks this 
evening, I shall develop the subject to 
considerable extent, because I think we 
have an information lag, a propaganda 
lag, which can be far more damaging to 
us than our space lag. 

There is much argument about wheth- 
er we are really behind, in military and 
security terms, in space. I think there 
can be no argument about the fact that 
the Russians are far ahead of us in terms 
of propaganda. Indeed, not only do the 
Russians have us skinned, but many 
other nations have us skinned, whom we 
would be surprised to hear about. 

By way of preliminary, I invite at- 
tention to the fact that Cyrus Sulzberger 
in an article written for the New York 
Times, published August 7, 1961, said 
that we are not second best, but fourth 
best, in terms of the job we are doing in 
information abroad. He says that in 
terms of numbers of languages, numbers 
of hours broadcast, and strength of 
emissions we lag far behind Russia, be- 
hind Communist China, and even be- 
hind the United Arab Republic. 

The amendment which I have pro- 
posed seeks to restore the Informational 
Media Guarantee Fund appropriation, 
so that, as the department has said, it 
can undertake the issuance of guarantees 
in the next fiscal year at approximately 
the 1960 and 1961 level of $8 million. I 
ask Senators to keep in mind the $8 mil- 
lion figure, because it is important to the 
discussion of this entire subject. 

The other body, notwithstanding its 
love of economy, gave the informational 
media guarantee fund $2.5 million. Our 
committee has brought it to us with 
a further cut of $1 million. It was $1 
million less than the budget estimate of 
$3,550,000. Nonetheless, we further re- 
duced the amount by $1 million. The 
proposed appropriation is now down to 
$1,500,000. Of that $1,500,000, $500,000 
will be used to pay interest on obliga- 
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tions to the Treasury, so that the whole 
informational media guarantee fund is 
in this bill, for all effective purposes of 
appropriation, in the amount of $1 
million. 

Mr. President, $1 million will buy $2.5 
million of guaranteed issuance of books 
and publications. 

The committee said on page 9 of the 
report: 

Testimony before the committee indicated 
that this media program was operating on a 
demand rather than a need basis. In a 
letter dated April 26, 1961, to the House com- 
mittee, the Director said that he was not 
satisfied that the program, as presently au- 
thorized and operating, was achieving its ob- 
jectives in the most effective manner and 
that he was ordering a review of the program. 
At the time of the hearings, July 11, 1961, 
the Director said that no review findings 
have, as yet been made. Pending comple- 
tion of the Director’s review, the $1,500,000 
together with the funds available through 
sales of foreign currency, etc., should permit 
the Agency to operate an adequate program 
in fiscal 1962. 


In order to give Senators notice, be- 
cause of the lateness of the hour, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senate. I shall not detain Senators 
very long. I appreciate very much the 
seriousness which the granting of the 
request represents and the willingness of 
the Senate to consider the amendment. 

Why is the informational media guar- 
antee fund so important? Its impor- 
tance is illustrated in the words of the 
Director of the Agency, Ed Murrow. At 
page 640 of the record he said: 

It is likewise true that we published last 
year in translations about 34% million books. 
The Russians, on the other hand, moved in 
a single year from 30 to 40 million books in 
translation in non-Communist bloc lan- 
guages. 


Uncle Sam is a big man with big mus- 
cles who spends $47 billion for military 
security and for military equipment. 
But when it comes to Uncle Sam’s voice, 
it is a tiny, pipsqueak voice because we 
do not finance what Uncle Sam needs in 
order to make himself heard in the world 
in a manner commensurate with his 
strength. 

Our dug-in opponents do not make the 
same mistake. I invite the attention of 
Senators to an article which was pub- 
lished recently in the Saturday Evening 
Post. The authors of the article were 
none other than Burdick and Letterer, 
the authors of “The Ugly American.” 
This is what they said about the very 
question of the informational media 
guarantee: 

The Communists also realize that intense 
“literacy drives” among the emerging na- 
tions creates a new market for books, mag- 
azines, and newspapers. Today the Russians 
and Chinese are the biggest publishers of 
books in the world. Between them they 
produce more than 2 billion books a year, 
which surpasses the entire output of all 
other nations. A large fraction of these 
volumes are published in foreign languages, 
ranging from obscure African languages, like 
Fang-Bulu and Kabyle, to Japanese and 
German. Children’s books which success- 
fully convert Cinderella and Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood into Communist heroes are put 
out in fine editions, beautifully illustrated. 
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Millions of magazines are distributed 
throughout the world, each of them aimed 
at a specific audience: the peasant, the 
trade-union member, the city worker, the 
disgruntled intellectual. 

Today the world’s bestselling author is 
Joseph Stalin. His books are followed by 
the Bible. 


I beg Senators who are deeply con- 
cerned about communism to listen to 
this statement. Today the world’s best 
selling author is Joseph Stalin. His 
books are followed—not preceded—by 
the Bible. 

If we needed any further argument to 
give the USIA at least the minuscule 
amount of money which it is getting for 
this informational media guarantee fund, 
that statement would seem to me to be 
absolutely conclusive. I have received 
letters from the great publishing houses 
of our land, showing absolute despond- 
ency over the fact that we should be so 
shortsighted as to do what is proposed 
here. In a moment I shall read a gen- 
eral statement on this issue relating to 
both of my amendments, but in the 
meantime I should like to highlight the 
very serious situation which we face in 
the informational media guarantee fund 
program, especially in view of the great 
competition we are up against, and in 
which we are far behind in terms of any 
ability to meet it. 

I have talked with the chairman of the 
subcommittee on this question, and I 
have also tried to ascertain why the cut 
was made. I was told by Mr. Murrow 
that the cut was made because the 
Agency is reviewing its operation in re- 
spect to the informational media guar- 
antee. The statement appears in the 
committee report. But reviewing opera- 
tions should not be a basis for reducing 
the appropriation of an agency so much 
as to materially impair as critically es- 
sential a role as this one plays. 

We did that once before. The first 
year of my service in the Senate, I en- 
gaged in a debate about the USIA with 
the very distinguished majority leader, 
who subsequently became the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States. It was a 
year in which we cut the USIA appro- 
priation from $115 million to about $90 
million. We cut the USIA to ribbons. 
I was a brandnew Senator at that time. 
Nonetheless, this action appalled me. I 
argued the question at considerable 
length with the then majority leader. 

He insisted that the way to recon- 
struct the Agency and make it effective 
would be to cut it down to the bone. I 
think he cut deeply into the bone. The 
argument was that it would then build 
itself up. 

I beg Senators to examine the debate 
which took place at that time, in which 
precisely that statement was made. 

What happened? The USIA has not 
recovered to this day. The USIA is still 
suffering from losses of personnel, posi- 
tion, broadcasting, and stations. We 
have only ourselves to blame for having 
practically destroyed this Agency in 1957. 

George Allen testified to that point. 
He has been building and rebuilding the 
Agency, until now it is receiving appro- 
priations of about $130 million. Ed 
Murrow is traveling the same very hard 
road back. 
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I hope that we do not make the same 
mistake now by not providing the mi- 
nuscule amount of money that is in- 
volved, and thus mute the voice of a 
giant, until it becomes a tiny squeak. 
That is what we would be doing. 

It is no great shakes in terms of money 
if we adopt both my amendments to give 
the USIA in round figures something 
like $130 million. I am asking for res- 
toration of $6%2 million—the Russian 
Communists and Chinese Communists 
spend $2 billion. That is not according 
to my testimony, but according to the 
testimony of authoritative experts. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the order for the quorum call 
be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems inconceivable 
to me that in this particular instance, 
when we are dealing with great and over- 
whelming questions, we should not give 
the Agency at least what it asks. If 
Senators will look at page 552 of the 
hearings, they will find that the Agency 
was very modest about requesting res- 
torations after the House had made its 
cuts, and that it asked, for example, for 
a restoration of only parts of the sums 
which had been cut. However, it did ask 
for a restoration of the whole amount, 
which the House had cut, with respect 
to the informational media guarantee 
fund. That is understandable when we 
note the disadvantage we suffer in this 
international field, and when we see 
what is done with the money. 

I would appreciate it if Senators who 
are interested would turn to page 635 
of the hearings, at which point the 
Agency describes what will happen to 
the program if they do not get a restora- 
tion of the funds. I read from the hear- 
ings: 

If the reduction made by the House— 


The Senate committee cut it in half 
again in terms of effective money avail- 
able for the program— 

If the reduction made by the House is not 
restored, it is estimated that the program 
level would have to be cut back to approxi- 
mately $5,800,000, a reduction of $2,300,000 
from the $8,100,000 level proposed. This re- 
duction in program would be necessary be- 
cause of the loss in receipts from operations 
which would result from a lower program 
level. It is estimated that in 1962 $1 in ap- 
propriation will finance $2.50 in program 
coverage. 


That is my reason for saying that 
what has been allowed by the Senate 
committee will only allow the Agency to 
maintain a $244 million program against 
the more than $8 million program which 
it contemplated. 

To say that it is reviewing its opera- 
tions—and it is completely dissatisfied 
with them; I checked with the Agency 
itself, or I would not have undertaken 
to offer the amendment—is not the 
answer. We would not help it to review 
its operations by dismembering this 
particular operation. 
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The operations should be reviewed, in 
terms of our doing a very much bigger 
job in this field than we are doing, in 
order to compete with the Russians and 
the Chinese Communists. However, it 
should not be almost completely dis- 
membered. That is what we would be 
doing. We should learn a lesson from 
what we did in 1957, when we cut this 
Agency so completely that many years 
were required to build it back, at a time 
when its efforts were critically needed. 

I shall conclude in a moment, to give 
an opportunity to the chairman of the 
subcommittee, to state his views on my 
amendment. We often hear on the floor 
of the Senate complaints about the in- 
adequacy of the position of the United 
States and what we should do about it. 
In this instance we have an opportunity 
to do something. What do we do? We 
cut the “enormous” sum of $2% million 
down to $1% million. 

I am sure that any citizen of our 
country, any taxpayer, no matter how 
careful he is about his taxes, would say, 
“T do not think this is the way to save 


money.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I commend the senior 


Senator from New York for offering 
what I think is an excellent amend- 
ment, which should be adopted by the 
Senate. I speak as a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I have 
traveled in many parts of the world. I 
never go to any locality overseas where 
there is a U.S. information office with- 
out making an inspection of the office. 

Considering the limitations under 
which our U.S. Information Agency has 
been working abroad, it has done a re- 
markable and almost miraculous job 
time and time again in keeping alive the 
torch of American understanding. It 
is certainly entitled to far more support 
than we have given it in the past. 

It would be tragic to cut the budget 
by any such amount as is proposed in 
the bill. We should be giving it more 
support. I do not care whether we call 
it U.S. information or what we call it. 
We should be giving more support to tell- 
ing the American story abroad. 

We have an opportunity to invest a 
relatively small sum of money which will 
return to us great dividends in terms of 
improved understanding abroad. We 
are in a death struggle between freedom 
and totalitarianism abroad. I cannot 
understand how we can be so shortsight- 
ed as not to give additional financial sup- 
port to the best medium we have for 
telling the American story abroad. 

This is one place where we can spread 
information about the American way of 
life and its superiority over the Com- 
munist way of life. 

I should like to say a word about what 
is being done by the Communists in Latin 
America, because time and again mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Latin 
American Affairs have been briefed 
about the information which Red China 
is spreading all over Latin America, to 
say nothing about Red Russia, and the 
information service personnel which Red 
China, and Red Russia, as well, are send- 
ing to Latin America. 
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This is no time to be cutting the funds 
for the U.S. Information Service abroad. 
If there is need for procedural improve- 
ment, if there is need for improvement 
in techniques, that is another question. 
But we are dealing now with the ques- 
tion of how much money should be made 
available to this administration for an 
effective U.S. Information Service 
abroad. We ought to be adding to the 
appropriation, not cutting it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I know it is rather 
difficult for a Senator who is not a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations 
or the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to attempt to impose his judgment con- 
cerning these questions upon Members 
of the Senate who deal with them day 
after day in the work of the committees. 
I would not raise my voice on this oc- 
casion, except that I think I have had 
some experience in watching the opera- 
tions of the information program in 
other countries. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
New York relates to one issue; namely, 
the maintenance of the book program. 
In the time I spent as a representative 
of the United States in India, and in 
visiting other countries, I found no pro- 
gram which excited the interest of the 
people of those countries as did our li- 
brary service and our book program. 
The young people of those countries 
hunger for reading matter—for books, 
for periodicals, and for other information 
about the United States. They crowd 
the libraries. There is hardly standing 
room in those libraries. Everyone is 
seeking to read about the United States 
and to know something about it. 

I saw also in operation in India and 
in other countries the programs of the 
Soviet Union. They do not provide li- 
braries, but they sponsor cheap-book 
programs, and the Communist agencies 
and Communist Party members in those 
countries see to it that the books are 
circulated. The Communists flood those 
countries with cheap books. 

In my opinion, one of the greatest 
instruments of our information program 
is truth. The truth comes through mak- 
ing our best literature available to the 
people of those countries. They form 
their own judgment about our country 
when they see and are able to read our 
great literature, our history, our fic- 
tion, and our great artistic works. 

I remember in 1957, when Senator 
JOHNSON, now Vice President JOHNSON, 
served as chairman of the subcommittee 
dealing with this program. ‘That sub- 
committee slashed the funds for the pur- 
pose to which the amendment of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
is directed. 

A vigorous debate took place on the 
floor of the Senate. Some of us favored 
the amendment, in 1957, to restore the 
funds. We were defeated. After that, 
Senator JOHNSON came to me and spoke 
about the program and what had. been 
said on the floor of the Senate. I told 
him then of my experience in seeing the 
operation of this program in another 
country. The next year he came back 
and, of his own volition, restored some 
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of the funds, because he had been told 
and was convinced that the program was 
worthwhile. 

Again this year we see a slash in the 
funds for the program, a program which 
I am convinced is one of the most fruit- 
ful parts of our information program. 
We think that people are not convinced 
by what is conventionally known as 
propaganda in the form of slanted news 
or slanted information. But when we 
try to give them the best of our litera- 
ture, the best of our newspapers—the 
really factual news—our committees 
seek to cut the funds. I think that is a 
great mistake. I sincerely hope the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York will be accepted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky, who speaks from his ex- 
tensive personal experience as our former 
Ambassador to India, and to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], who speaks also from wide ex- 
perience as the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Latin American Affairs of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
feel much sustained in my position by 
this caliber of support. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
bill as reported and the amounts in- 
volved—in particular, the amount under 
discussion, which the amendment would 
increase—were carefully considered by 
the Committee on Appropriations. The 
subcommittee handling the bill held 
some 15 days of hearings. I believe 6 
days of that time were spent on the 
USIA. We considered the proposal item 
by item. I do not know of any appro- 
priation bill which received more metic- 
ulous attention than did this one. 

The House finally reported and passed 
a bill providing $110 million for this 
Agency. This was an increase of about 
$5 million over last year’s appropriation. 
After carefully considering the item, the 
Senate committee added another $1- 
million-plus to that amount. 

So we have a bill which increases the 
amount for this agency by $6-million- 
plus beyond what the Agency received 
last year. The only place where the 
Senate committee reduced the amount 
of the House items was in this item. In 
other areas we restored or increased the 
House items by a total of $5,118,000-plus. 
So I think we have dealt rather gener- 
ously. 

I know that more money can be spent. 
However, there is a new administrator 
of the program, a man in whom I have 
much confidence. He intends to try to 
get value received for the money. He 
says he is not satisfied with this par- 
ticular program, and that he would like 
to have the opportunity to make a survey 
of it. The committee will grant him the 
opportunity. We know that if an emer- 
gency arises, Congress will be in session 
again in January. It can make arrange- 
ments then to provide more money, if 
that becomes necessary. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not true, also, 
that so far as the particular fund in ques- 
tion is concerned, in effect the Director 
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of the program, Mr. Murrow, has re- 
ceived assurances from the subcommit- 
tee which conducted the hearings that 
he may come back later if additional 
funds are needed, and that his request 
will be considered in a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. He certainly has 
been assured of that. We are trying to 
establish with the new Director of the 
Agency the kind of relationship which 
will enable us to work together in trying 
to iron out the problems, in trying to 
evaluate them, with everyone cooperat- 
ing, so as to get value received for our 
money. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As one who has 
always been interested in the program 
and who has discussed it many times in 
the Committee on Appropriations, what 
influenced me this year was the fact that 
on page 1124 of the hearings before the 
Senate subcommittee the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. McCLeLian] read from a 
letter which Mr. Murrow, the new Di- 
rector, wrote to Representative Rooney, 
in which Mr. Murrow said: 

However, I am not satisfied that the in- 
formational media guarantee program, as 
presently authorized and operating, is 
achieving this objective in the most effec- 
tive manner. I have ordered a thorough re- 
view of the program to determine whether 
or not it can be more usefully controlled to 
assist in achieving the objectives of our over- 
sea information effort. 


On page 1125 of the hearings, Mr. Mur- 
row stated that he had not completed 
that investigation. As the majority 
leader has said, we wish to give Mr. 
Murrow every opportunity to come for- 
ward, if he is convinced that the program 
is not satisfactory. 

I also call attention to the fact that 
on page 1127 of the hearings the repre- 
sentative of the Agency said that instead 
of 19 countries where the program had 
formerly been operating, the number 
has been reduced to 10. In other words, 
nine countries have been eliminated from 
the program because these economic 
conditions in these nine countries made 
it possible for the countries to make 
available foreign exchange for American 
book imports outside of the IMG pro- 
gram. Mr. Beers stated: 

We have terminated the program in 
France, Austria, Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, and Spain. In Latin America, 
we have closed out in Chile. In the Far 
East we have closed out in Taiwan. 


Those are the nine countries where 
the Agency has closed out a program 
which had formerly been operated. 

As I stated today to the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], I have been in 
favor of the program. However, in view 
of the situation this year, when the new 
Director is conducting an investigation, 
the view of the subcommittee was a 
sympathetic but realistic one, with the 
idea that following completion of the 
investigation to be conducted by Mr. 
Murrow, we could very well again in- 
crease the program. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts. 
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As he pointed out, six of nine countries 
in which it is planned to operate the 
program in 1962 are already so-called 
excess currency countries; and we are 
trying to meet that situation. 

Mr. Murrow indicated that he is not 
satisfied with the program, and wishes 
to study and reevaluate it. I can say 
without question that through the pro- 
gram there has been distributed mate- 
rial which is highly detrimental to our 
country and is not advantageous to it 
and does not project the image of Amer- 
ica which we wish to have projected 
abroad. So the program does need 
study. 

I am confident—and I am sure I speak 
for all other members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee who have watched this 
program—that when material which 
really serves America is sent out under 
this program, adequate funds will be 
provided for it. That is all we are trying 
to do. Later, additional funds can be 
provided, if that is found to be neces- 
sary or desirable. But thus far we have 
been rather generous with the program 
all along. 

I may be mistaken, but I have confi- 
dence in the new Director. I believe he 
is sincerely and conscientiously trying 
to get value received for the funds Con- 
gress makes available to him for expend- 
iture. I believe we are correct in this 
case. If an increased amount is found 
to be needed, we shall be able to provide 
it later; and I am confident that Mr. 
Murrow will then come forward, in con- 
nection with a supplemental bill or a 
deficiency bill in the next Congress, and 
will request additional funds, if he finds 
they are needed. If he does so, I shall 
look on such a request impartially and 
solely from the point of view of what 
is best for our country. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Is the question at 
issue whether we shall continue to sub- 
sidize American publishers? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is a part of it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That issue is now 
before us; and it does not in any manner 
affect the library program we now have 
under the USIA, does it? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No, it does not af- 
fect that program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In short, it does not 
affect it in any way whatever. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], who spoke so elo- 
quently about the program in India, that 
I saw many of the libraries in that area, 
and I favor them very much. We have 
there many books and publications. But 
the pending amendment does not affect 
that program at all. 

In connection with the program, the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
is trying to have a reinstatement made, 
by increasing the amount. This Agency 
will have in excess of $6 million with 
which to carry on the program. As has 
been stated, Mr. Murrow is not satisfied 
with the program as it has been oper- 
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ated in the past, and he has promised 
us to make a study of it. I feel confi- 
dent that after he makes the study, if 
he finds that he needs additional funds, 
he will make such representations to us. 

Mr. President, the informational media 
guarantee program is a program where- 
by the Government subsidizes Amer- 
ican publishers and exporters of books, 
periodicals, motion pictures, and so 
forth, who sell their materials in the 
commercial markets of certain soft cur- 
rency countries. This is done by the 
Government’s paying the exporters hard 
dollars for the materials which they 
ship overseas, and taking in lieu thereof 
the soft currencies derived from the sale 
of the materials. 

Admittedly, the Agency has tended to 
permit the demand for such materials 
in particular countries to determine the 
size of the program, rather than im- 
posing a ceiling on the basis of the pos- 
sible need for such a program. For the 
fiscal year 1962, the Agency has planned 
for a program obligating it to purchase 
$8.1 million in these soft foreign cur- 
rencies. However, of this amount, $6.1 
million would be used for guarantee con- 
tracts aggregating more than $500,000 
in each of six countries; and in five of 
these countries, the impairment to the 
program’s fund in the past has ranged 
from 47 to 100 percent of the amount 
paid for the foreign currencies. In past 
operations, the program has lost $10 mil- 
lion in Israel alone. 

Furthermore, as the testimony before 
the Appropriations Committee indicates, 
a substantial percentage of the materials 
sold abroad under this subsidized pro- 
gram consists of news magazines, news- 
papers, and other informational media 
put out without any previous determina- 
tion that it is consistent with the na- 
tional interests of the United States. It 
is one thing to have a free press; but 
it is an entirely different thing for the 
Government to be subsidizing—and 
thereby actually promoting—the sale of 
news magazines and whatnot which may 
contain articles inimical to the interests 
of this country or which otherwise do 
more harm than good. 

In a letter to the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, dated April 26, 1961, 
the Agency Director, Mr. Murrow, said 
that he was not satisfied that this pro- 
gram, as presently authorized and op- 
erating, was achieving its objective in 
the most effective manner, and that he 
was ordering a review of the program. 
As of the present time, no review find- 
ings have been made. 

In my opinion, this program has 
served its usefulness, and should be dis- 
continued. However, the committee has 
not discontinued it, but has provided 
funds which, together with funds al- 
ready available to the program, will per- 
mit a program level of operation of 
about $6 million in guarantees. With 
more judicious planning of the program 
and more selectivity, this should be en- 
tirely adequate, pending a thorough re- 
evaluation of the entire program. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
from New York wish me to yield to him? 
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Mr. JAVITS. I wish merely to con- 
clude my presentation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield the floor temporarily. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the assurances given 
by the Senator from Arkansas with re- 
spect to what could be done by means 
of supplemental or deficiency bills, and 
so forth. 

Regardless of the outcome of the vote 
on this amendment, I hope very much 
that that action will not be considered 
as having been taken in light of those 
assurances, and will not in any way 
prejudice the case of the Agency. 

I would be less than honest to myself 
and less than true to my principles if I 
did not point out that this situation is 
merely symptomatic of the way in which 
we handle the U.S. Information Agency. 
We take the position that it is proper 
for us to reduce its program, and then 
see what the effect may be; and that if 
later it is found that the reduction was 
a mistake, we can then increase the pro- 
gram and can then provide more money 
to the Agency. But we must consider 
the question of whether that is the prop- 
er procedure to follow in connection 
with this important activity in an area 
which is critically important to the 
United States. In other words, is that 
the proper course, or will it only add to 
the problem which now exists? In that 
connection, I refer to the 1957 example, 
to which the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper] referred. 

I point out that when the Agency is 
handled in his way—reduced in size, and 
later increased in size, if that is found 
necessary, in an effort to recoup—great 
harm is done. For example, this Agency 
had an opportunity to spend $3 million 
for a Liberia radio outlet, which would 
have been indispensable and would have 
been of the greatest possible value to the 
program. But the USIA missed the 
boat in that connection because the 
necessary $3 million was denied it. 
When the Agency came before the com- 
mittee, it said: 

Forget about that; the fact that we missed 
the boat means that we are out of the Liberia 
venture and we have lost the opportunity to 
make an offensive strike in the cold war. 


Such most unfortunate and harmful re- 
sults follow the kind of policy we have 
constantly followed in dealing with this 
Agency; and on page 557 of the com- 
mittee hearings that story is set forth. 

So the question is, How are we to com- 
pete by means of propaganda activities 
in the cold war, in view of the very great 
competition with which we are faced, if 
we are to proceed in that way—so dif- 
ferent from the way in which we have 
proceeded in connection with the State 
Department activities and military prep- 
arations and even economic prepara- 
tions? This is really the forgotten third 
branch of our effort; and if it fails, it 
may bring about the complete undoing 
of the others. 

So I hope very much the Senate will 
show its determination in this connec- 
tion, by doing this tiny thing, in order 
to back this Agency to the hilt and dem- 
onstrate its determination to change past 
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tactics with respect to our activities in 
this entire propaganda field. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I so 
frequently find myself in disagreement 
with the Senator from New York—much 
as I respect his ability—that it is a priv- 
ilege to me to associate myself with the 
position he takes in connection with the 
amendment he has offered. What the 
Senator has just said about coming back 
year after year and cutting back this 
particular activity, or reorganizing it, is 
true. Both in the other body and in my 
service in the last administration here, 
this is one project in which the Senator 
from New Hampshire has consistently 
voted against his own party, and against 
his friends on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, in whom he has had great con- 
fidence, because it has seemed to the 
Senator from New Hampshire, as it ap- 
pears to the Senator from New York, 
that it is penny wise and pound foolish 
to spend many billions of dollars in pre- 
paring for the next war and then to 
pinch the money to a few million dollars 
in trying to sell to the world our cause 
in order to protect ourselves against the 
next war. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. He 
knows how valuable this activity is. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I commend the 
Senator from New York for his active 
leadership in the matter of the US. 
Information Agency and its activities. 
The informational media guarantee pro- 
gram is a good program, and it needs to 
be strengthened. 

As a result of my discussions with 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and representatives of the USIA, I 
am convinced that there is a feeling that 
the needs of this Agency will be properly 
cared for. I believe the Senator’s pres- 
entation this evening has verified this 
reaction on my part, and has been of 
great help in assuring that requests of 
the Agency, as it reorganizes and re- 
directs its efforts, will be properly re- 
ceived, recognized, and acted upon. 

Frankly, I regret that the Senator in- 
tends to ask for a yea-and-nay vote on 
this proposal, because I do not think 
the vote of the Senate will fully express 
the feelings and reactions of Senators 
in light of the discussion that has taken 
place. I am confident that, were Sena- 
tors of the opinion that additional 
moneys would not be made available un- 
der proper presentation before the com- 
mittee, the amendment would receive 
majority support. Statements have been 
made by senior members of the Appro- 
priations Committee to the effect that 
requests of the USIA, and particularly 
of Mr. Murrow, who is highly regarded, 
will be honored, and that there will be 
improvement. 

I say to the Senator, in whom I have 
much confidence and faith, that I think 
he would do his cause more justice in the 
presentation he has made by merely 
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bringing this question to a head through 
either a withdrawing of his request for 
a yea-and-nay vote or having a voice 
vote. I hope the Senator will give some 
consideration to that suggestion. 

Mr. JAVITS. I respect the Senator 
from Minnesota very highly. I have no 
question in my mind whatever, notwith- 
standing the fact that he is the ma- 
jority whip, of the bona fide nature of 
his suggestion. Sometimes all of us must 
face the solid realization of what we are 
doing in order to obtain a result. For 
too long we have treated this Agency, as 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cotton] has borne out, on the theory 
that it could be shoved aside, cut down, 
and be reviewed. Let us see how many 
Senators want to invest $2 million in the 
Agency, and give it the benefit of the 
doubt, in order to “beef it up,” not next 
month, or 2 months later, or next ses- 
sion. Let us do it tonight. I think we 
would do better if we looked in the mir- 
ror and saw whether we would vote for 
or against, than merely to rely on the 
presentation and say, “The Appropria- 
tions Committee will think it over. They 
have said nice things.” Sometimes we 
must come to grips with an issue. I 
think the Senator from Minnesota, whom 
I admire, and who sees as I see on this 
question, knows the real emergency in- 
volved. I know the Senator will agree 
that, while these may be the wrong tac- 
tics, the emergency demands action. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the USIA 
needs strengthening. It is my intention, 
before the end of this session, to con- 
centrate some attention on the subject 
by a presentation in the Senate. I 
think the Agency needs strengthening in 
Latin America and Africa, to a great ex- 
tent. It certainly needs great improve- 
ment in Latin America, in view of the 
Sino-Russian attack in a propaganda 
way. It needs strengthening in south- 
east Asia and central Asia. 

My point is that I do not want a vote 
that may take place here—even though I 
feel the Senator has made a very good 
case—to be indicative of the ultimate 
attitude of the Senate, because there is 
always the tendency, as every Senator 
knows, for us to support the work of the 
Appropriations Committee when a good 
deal of effort has gone into a bill. 

The Senator from Arkansas, in good 
faith, has said he is of the mind to look 
upon the requests of the Agency in a 
friendly and receptive way. 

In a sense, we have actually improved 
the House amounts in these items, and 
we are doing better in fiscal 1962 than 
we did in fiscal 1961. 

I do not want my remarks to be inter- 
preted as being opposed to the proposal, 
because I am not. I think the USIA 
needs to be strengthened, I think it 
needs more funds. I think it has a good 
director. Mr. Murrow and his associ- 
ates are strengthening the Agency. It 
has been kicked around by Congress over 
the years. I concur in the Senator’s 
statement in that respect. The Agency 
should be strengthened. My only con- 
cern i that it should not be done in this 


way. . 
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However, I suppose the only way is to 
let the amendment go to a vote and let 
the chips fall where they may. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Min- 
nesota is very kind. He is devoted to the 
same aspirations that I am in the field 
of foreign policy. However, I really 
think that if the Senator now stood in 
the position in which I am standing, and 
had seen how over the years we have 
piddled away by action in this field, he 
would feel the same way I do. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I intend to vote for the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York. I do not know what kind of a 
job Ed Murrow will do with the addi- 
tional funds. I think he will do a good 
job. I know he will try. I know in past 
years we have made serious errors of 
commission and omission. I have been 
in the Library and have seen the dearth 
of material which other countries have 
been literally begging for and waiting 
their turn to get hold of. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
New York provides for $2,050,000. I be- 
lieve that is the correct amount. It 
seems to me, in view of the Russian an- 
nouncement of its intention to resume 
nuclear testing, the Soviet Union has 
taken a very strong step toward war. 
We have, up to this point, been defeated 
in informational and propaganda efforts. 
They have run rings around us in telling 
false stories and putting out propaganda 
against us. It seems to me if we ever 
needed a means by which to tell our 
story to the world, now is the time. If 
the Agency needs the $2 million, even if 
we run the risk of having some of that 
money wasted, I think, in all good con- 
science, we ought to make it available, 
and not wait until next winter, or until 
after nuclear testing has been resumed, 
or until a time when perhaps both Rus- 
sia and the United States will have gone 
beyond testing. If $2 million will help 
us tell our story to the world, and help 
keep us out of war, I think it is little 
enough to do. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 
There is no man who speaks with more 
dignity and substance on the floor than 
does the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
ArIken], and I am very grateful for his 
support and very honored to have him 
make this contribution. 





SOVIET RESUMPTION OF NUCLEAR 
TESTING 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I asked the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York to yield 
for a moment, in order to express my 
own deep regret that the Soviet Union 
has announced resumption of nuclear 
weapons tests. This demonstrates that 
the Nuclear Weapons Test Conference in 
Geneva has been regarded by the Soviet 
Union throughout its history as an exer- 
cise in propaganda. The U.S. Ambassa- 
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dor is at Geneva now in good faith, with 
the actual text of a treaty on the table 
which is reasonable, tolerant, and sin- 
cerely offered. 

The Soviet Union has now shown her 
cynicism not only by announcing re- 
sumption of nuclear tests, but also in 
connection with the announcement, by 
indicating she has a cynical regard for 
the humanity of the world, because test- 
ing will be done in the atmosphere of the 
world, thus contaminating the air all 
mankind must breathe. 

It seems to me this is a part of the 
Soviet drive to frighten U.S. allies from 
our side. One by one, Khrushchev has 
warned Germany, France, England, 
Italy, and other nations that in case 
of a conflagration, in case of hostilities, 
he would make dust of their countries 
and their peoples. He has not succeeded 
in this campaign of “scare and bluster.” 

I do not believe this further chapter 
will succeed, but I wished to take this 
moment, in sadness, to express my own 
deep regret at this antisocial move, this 
unpeaceful move, this war-threatening 
move of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
listened with great interest to the re- 
marks of the able junior Senator from 
Tennessee on the subject of nuclear test- 
ing. I have been convinced, for years, 
that the Soviet Union was testing. 

The distinguished senior Senator 
from Wisconsin has made several 
speeches before the Senate, in which he 
placed in the Recorp the fact that the 
Soviet Union has made some 50 agree- 
ments with us and that the record 
showed they had broken 50 out of 50. 

Inasmuch as we started this test ces- 
sation agreement in 1956, with the 
premise we could discover any violation, 
I believe the words of the able Senator 
from Wisconsin should be given deep 
consideration. 

In 1957, the experts modified their 
previous position, and stated we could 
not detect any nuclear explosion under 
5 kilotons. In 1958, these experts agreed 
we could not detect any explosion under 
20 kilotons. That is the size of the 
Hiroshima bomb. In 1959 the experts 
changed again, and agreed we could not 
detect any explosion under 100 kilotons. 
Then, in 1960, the experts agreed we 
might not be able to detect any ex- 
plosion under 500 kilotons. 

If Senators will read the answers to 
the 20 questions I asked Mr. McCloy, 
placed in the record of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, they will agree, based 
on these answers, that if one includes 
decoupling plus a large cavity like a salt 
mine, we might not be able to detect any 
explosion under a megaton. 

I say again tonight, as I have said 
for a long time, that we have been en- 
trusting the security of the United 
States to the integrity, the honesty, and 
the sincerity of the leaders of the Soviet 
Union as we have proceeded with our 
strange unilateral cessation decision. 


President, 
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Now I ask this question of my col- 
leagues tonight. Why, at any time in 
recent months or years, should the So- 
viets have wished to change the situa- 
tion? Their position, from their stand- 
point, has been perfect. They could 
test and be sure we would not find it 
out. 

The former Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission has told me, “We 
could test in an open society without 
the Russians knowing it; therefore, why 
cannot the Russians test in a closed so- 
ciety without our knowing of it?” 

I would hope, as a result of this sad 
new evidence of clever Soviet duplicity, 
that in the future we become more 
realistic in our programs and policies 
than we have in the past. 

What a laugh the men of the Kremlin 
must be having tonight. Now they an- 
nounce they will resume testing, and ob- 
tain thereby the psychological advan- 
tage of added fear, especially in the 
uncommitted countries. The truth of the 
matter is they have been testing all the 
time, secure in their deceit, unless in 
this case alone they did what they said 
they would do. 

As a result, they may have obtained 
scientific breakthroughs which jeopard- 
ize the security of this country. There- 
fore, let us be more realistic in the 
future as we face the increasing aggres- 
sion of those who place realism as the 
basic pillar of policy. 





DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7371) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I con- 
clude by stating that we have an op- 
portunity in respect to this amendment, 
for a very small sum of money, to show 
whether we really intend to travel the 
road back with the U.S. Information 
Agency in the terms of the size of our 
voice. Though it may seem irrelevant 
to have introduced into the debate the 
comments on nuclear testing made by 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see and the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri, important as it is as a sub- 
stantive issue, I think it is very relevant. 
That is precisely what we are talking 
about. 

Knowing all of these things—the lack 
of confidence, the lack of good faith, and 
the dangers—to whom are we able to 
say them, and how effectively can we say 
them? 

As the Senate takes the bit in its teeth 
tonight, for $2 million it can show that 
so far as this Agency is concerned it is 
on the way back from the policy of re- 
view. We can give this Agency what it 
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needs now, instead of providing it when 
it is long past the time to be used ef- 
fectively. We can do something very 
constructive, to show that we really un- 
derstand the meaning of the Russian re- 
newal of nuclear testing about which 


we have heard tonight. 
Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let us redefine the 
issue simply. What did the House do 
to the President’s request? 

Mr. JAVITS. The House cut the 
budget estimate of the President by ap- 
proximately $1 million. The Senate 
committee cut it by another $1 million. 
That brought the figure down from 
$3,500,000 to $1.5 million. 

Mr. CARROLL. What does the Sena- 
tor propose by his amendment? 

Mr. JAVITS. My amendment would 
restore the budget estimate. 

Mr. CARROLL. The amendment 
would restore the President’s request. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EaSTLAnpD], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. ENGLE], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Grvueninc], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HaypDEN], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KeEravuver], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KErr], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that thx Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEz] 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAvVEz], the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. Haypen], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Youne], and the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. ENGLE] would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EAsTLAND] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Mississippi would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oklahoma would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Tennessee would vote 
“yea.” 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BrinGEs] and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. CaRLSON] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH] is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT] 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GoLp- 
WATER] is detained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. Busu]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “‘nay,” and the Senator 
from Connecticut would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 50, as follows: 


[No. 176] 
YEAS—31 
Aiken Hart Moss 
Beall Humphrey Neuberger 
Boggs Javits Pell 
Carroll Keating Prouty 
Case, N.J Kuchel Randolph 
Church Long, Hawaii Scott 
Clark Magnuson Smith, Mass. 
Cooper McNamara Wiley 
Cotton Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Douglas Morse 
Fong Morton 
NAYS—50 
Allott Hill Pastore 
Bartlett Holland Proxmire 
Bible Hruska Robertson 
Burdick Jackson Russell 
Byrd, W. Va Johnston Saltonstall 
Cannon Jordan Schoeppel 
Capehart Lausche Smathers 
Case, S. Dak Long, Mo Smith, Maine 
Curtis Long, La Sparkman 
Dirksen Mansfield Stennis 
Dworshak McCarthy Symington 
Ellender McClellan Talmadge 
Ervin McGee Thurmond 
Fulbright Miller Tower 
Gore Monroney Williams, Del. 
Hartke Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Hickey Muskie 
NOT VOTING—19 
Anderson Chavez Hickenlooper 
Bennett Doda Kefauver 
Bridges Eastland Kerr 
Bush Engle Yarborough 
Butler Goldwater Young, Ohio 
Byrd, Va. Gruening 
Carlson Hayden 
So Mr. Javits’ amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment identified as “8—-22—61— 
B,” and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 32, 
lines 15 and 16, it is proposed to strike 
out ‘“$111,700,000”" and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘$116,077,289”’. 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall not detain the 
Senate for more than 10 minutes. I be- 
lieve the Senate has manifested its views, 
and I am merely carrying out the prin- 
ciple that I had set out to carry out by 
presenting the amendment and arguing 
for it. The result is very clearly indi- 
cated by the last yea-and-nay vote, and 
I shall not trouble the Senate in that 
way again. 

What I am seeking to do is to restore 
to the budget amount the category of 
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salaries and expenses which relate to the 
basic program of the USIA for the en- 
suing fiscal year. 

The allowance in the House was $110 
million. The amendment requested by 
the Agency by way of restoration was 
$8,050,000. About $4 million was re- 
stored, part of that being in foreign cur- 
rency funds. Iam seeking to restore that 
amount. 

Under the circumstances, judging from 
what we have seen in the world, including 
the resumption of nuclear testing, and in 
the course of our debates on foreign aid, 
I believe it to be most unwise for the 
Appropriations Committee to refuse the 
requests of the Information Agency for 
restoration of more than $8 million to its 
appropriation after the other body had 
cut $12.6 million from the budget re- 
quests. 

The Senate committee granted oper- 
ating funds of $3.5 million above what 
the House had granted, but this was 
less than half of the $8 million the 
Agency had requested the Senate to re- 
store. 

I have already cealt with the infor- 
mation media guarantee program, in 
connection with which I believe the 
Senate has made a great mistake, in 
letting the matter leave here without 
having restored the $2 million. 

The Agency did not appeal the $44 
million of the reductions made by the 
House. This is due primarily to the 
fact that the initial request of the 
President proposed $3 million to speed 
construction of a new radio facility in 
Africa. However, the passage of time 
had largely wiped out the possibility of 
substantially accelerating this project, 
so that now, in spite of the importance 
of getting our message across to the 
new nations in Africa by radio, it is too 
late to expedite our efforts. This itself 
is a sad commentary on how we have 
dealt with the voice of the United States 
to the world. 

Uncle Sam is a big man with a big 
stick but with a small voice, it is very 
sad to relate. I understand now that 
the Agency has pending requests for 
some $2,400,000 to step up very sharply 
its broadcasting to Latin America and 
to the embattied countries in southeast 
Asia, as well as a request for $3.6 mil- 
lion for a new radio facility to be con- 
structed in the Middle East. However, 
these requests have not yet been acted 
on. I mention them in the hope that 
by reason of the credible showing we 
have made on the past vote, considering 
the strength which the Appropriations 
Committee brings to the floor, we will 
get from the Appropriations Committee 
sympathetic consideration of these ad- 
ditional requests which have not been 
acted on. 

Let us turn for a moment directly to 
my pending amendment, the specific 
purpose of which is a request for addi- 
tional operating funds, the need for 
which was spelled out in the hearings 
so ably conducted by the senior Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Only about 40 percent of these needs 
can be met on the basis of the action 
taken by the committee. In my opin- 
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ion, these needs are essential to our se- 
curity, and the U.S. Information Agency 
should be given the full $8 million re- 
quested to be restored by the Senate. 

Specifically, in Africa, $2,800,000 was 
requested to open seven new posts, in- 
cluding a program in the new country 
of Mauritania; to expand our English 
teaching program; to set up regional 
exhibit and publications programs 
adapted to the cultural levels of cul- 
tures in that continent; and to improve 
the facilities and capabilities of exist- 
ing programs. 

In Latin America, the Agency asked 
for $2,354,000 primarily to expand re- 
gional book translations facilities which 
would give us a reasonable opportunity 
of competing with the Communists in a 
field in which they have been preemi- 
nent; to establish six additional bina- 
tional centers and establish community 
centers in six countries and student cen- 
ters in eight countries; to establish three 
additional branch posts designed to im- 
prove our communications with the pop- 
ulation in the interior of these coun- 
tries. 

For the Near East and south Asia, the 
Agency’s request of $780,000 in addi- 
tional funds is for additional motion 
pictures in such countries as Afghanis- 
tan, Pakistan, and India; for aiding bi- 
national centers in four countries of the 
area; for English teaching; and for sup- 
port costs of special publications and 
binational center assistance projects in 
the area which are being funded from 
excess foreign currencies. 

In the mushrooming television media, 
the Agency requests $500,000 in addi- 
tional funds, largely for a series of anti- 
Communist and English-teaching pro- 
grams, designed primarily for countries 
in Latin America. 

The balance of the funds—$1,616,000— 
are requested for such worthwhile activ- 
ities as film coverage of visiting digni- 
taries; improved area and language 
training for its staff; and administrative 
costs related to specific programs al- 
ready outlined. 

In southeast Asia, the Agency will have 
to expand its programs in Thailand, 
Cambodia, and Vietnam, even though 
its original budget, which was prepared 
before the current crises in that area 
arose, did not propose specific increases 
in the Far East. The recommendations 
of the Appropriations Committee that 
the Agency achieve savings by reviewing 
the effectiveness of its activities and by 
curtailing activities in friendly allied 
countries are good ones, and I do not 
disagree. However, Iam convinced that 
any such savings will be required in full 
in other areas of the world—including 
the Far East—if we are to achieve the 
strengthening of our vital information 
efforts. 

We have already debated in great de- 
tail the information media guarantee 
program. I regret very much the action 
taken on that program. I repeat that 
I believe it represents a great mistake. 

There is one additional fact that I wish 
to put in the Recorp with respect to the 
book-publishing program. 
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In 1960 the Sino-Soviet bloc produced 
55 million books in the free world lan- 
guages, an increase of more than 30 per- 
cent over their 1959 level. 

Then there is also the steady and 
heavy flow of periodicals from the presses 
of Moscow and Peiping, especially to 
Latin America and Africa. The Ameri- 
can producers of informational materials 
must have assistance if they are not to 
surrender the markets to the Commu- 
nists in those countries where there are 
foreign exchange difficulties. 

We are told that the Russians are 
spending $2 billion a year for their prop- 
aganda. They give away radio sets in 
areas where they will do them the most 
good, to people who are too poor to buy 
them. 

General Sarnoff, whom we honored to- 
day with a luncheon, has suggested such 
a course for years. He thought we ought 
to be spending $3 billion for propaganda. 
That comes closer to what is needed. 

I again hazard the guess that the day 
will not be long deferred when again, 
as we are in space, we will be appropri- 
ating hundreds of millions of dollars to 
catch up, when $100 million or $150 mil- 
lion would enable us to utilize our voice, 
big and strong and decisive and to the 
full, if we are to act decisively in the 
cold war. 

I close as follows, Mr. President, and 
I shall not detain the Senate any longer. 

Berlin happens to be the point of 
major Communist pressure today. In 
the recent past, Communist efforts have 
been felt most sharply in Laos and South 
Vietnam, by means of their foothold in 
Cuba, throughout Latin America, and in 
many of the newly emerging nations of 
Africa. 

That is precisely where the USIA will 
have to cut its program, because we are 
not giving it the money it needs. 

In response to the rising pace of Com- 
munist aggressiveness, Congress has 
speedily backed the President’s request 
for stepped-up efforts in our military 
and economic capabilities. 

Premier Khrushchev’s efforts to tell 
one story to the Russian people and an- 
other to the rest of the world reveals a 
Communist weakness which we should 
exploit through a crash USIA program 
now and in the months to come. 

Mr. President, I cannot see the sense 
of stepping up our efforts in the mili- 
tary and economic fields without taking 
an equally big step forward in the field 
of propaganda. Yet this is precisely 
where we insist on operating on a 
minuscule basis. We have been cutting, 
cutting, and cutting, in the hope that 
somehow, if the Agency comes back and 
asks us for more, we will be able to re- 
pair the damage. This a very fast- 
moving world. I am afraid the damage 
we will do will cost us very dearly and 
will be irreparable, and that we will be 
panting to catch up by spending tens 
and tens of millions of dollars, when we 
could be doing what needs to be done 
today with a very small increase in 
appropriations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
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Record an article entitled “Fourth Place 
Isn’t Good Enough,” written by C. L. 
Sulzberger, and published in the New 
York Times of Monday, August 7, 1961. 
Incidentally, Mr. President, fourth place 
is our place in the information activities 
of the world. The United States is be- 
hind the United Arab Republic. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
article entitled “Big Push in Soviet 
Propaganda,” written by Eugene Burdick 
and William J. Lederer, the authors of 
“The Ugly American,” and published in 
the Saturday Evening Post of August 26, 
1961. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 7, 1961] 


ForEIGN AFFAIRS—FOURTH PLACE ISN’T 
Goop ENOUGH 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Kyrenia, Cyprus, August 6.—The United 
States is now involved in negotiations with 
four separate nations aiming to strengthen 
our cold war propaganda hand in the stra- 
tegically important Middle East. 

We now lag woefully in this vast Afro- 
Asian area which our diplomacy courts. In 
numbers of languages, numbers of hours 
broadcast and strength of emissions we come 
far behind Russia, Communist China, and 
the United Arab Republic. Since last Oc- 
tober we have even ceased Persian programs 
to Iran for the simple reason that our signal 
was too weak. 

Hitherto our efforts to disseminate the 
U.S. viewpoint in this region have depended 
largely on a relay station in Tangier, 
Morocco, and on a radio ship called the 
Courier anchored off the Greek island of 
Rhodes. Tangier is far away for the task. 
Our lease agreement with the Moroccan 
Government expires in December 1963, and 
relations are cooling. Therefore it is not 
considered worth building a more powerful 
installation. Transmission from the Courier 
has also been inadequate. 

As a result the State Department, acting 
on behalf of its U.S. Information Agency, is 
engaged in talks with Italy, Greece, and 
Cyprus in an effort to rectify the situation. 
From Rome we hope to obtain rights to 
broadcast from Sardinia. From Turkey we 
hope to obtain similar rights in Adana and, 
perhaps, at another station further to the 
north and beamed at the Soviet Caucasus 
and central Asia. However, no agreement on 
this can be expected until after the October 
Turkish elections. 

We have already arranged with Greece 
to transfer equipment from the Courier to 
Rhodes itself and we are seeking rights to 
construct another installation, possibly at 
Salonika. And from Cyprus we hope to 
gain permission to rent land for a new trans- 
mitter here at Kyrenia, near our present 
monitoring station. 

This is part of a major effort to expand 
Voice of America facilities which have had 
no substantial increase in power since 1953. 
In December 1962 a new transmitting com- 
plex will begin functioning in Liberia, giv- 
ing us for the first time a competitive posi- 
tion in sub-Saharan Africa vis-a-vis Russia, 
China and the UAR. 

Simultaneously, the world’s largest single 
transmitter will start in Greenville, N.C., 
beamed primarily at Latin America. We 
hope by 1963 to install a station in England 
to replace Tangier and supplement our pres- 
ent European and future Middle Eastern 
schedules. Surveys for a Far Eastern broad- 
casting center have been made in Australia, 
the Christmas Islands and the Philippines. 
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This imaginative scheme is going to require 
both time and money. Our present weak- 
ness in the Middle Eastern propaganda con- 
test will continue for at least a year. And, 
even if we can arrange additional transmitter 
sites, USIA will have to obtain large supple- 
mental sums to finance them. 

Yet we must spend more to do better in 
the continuing propaganda competition. 
Only recently the Shah of Iran complained 
to me about the absence of a VOA Persian 
program which left his country naked to un- 
answered Communist blasts. 

USIA’s present budget plans for a mobile 
radio unit that can be flown to troubled re- 
gions. But more and more powerful perma- 
nent installations are needed. This will cost 
money, but our adversaries are already 
spending huge sums. Moscow allots more 
each year to jam the VOA than the entire 
annual USIA budget which, incidentally, 
amounts to less than the price of one com- 
bat-loaded Polaris submarine. 

Americans often admit that the most im- 
portant ultimate contest is the contest for 
men’s minds. However, much as we pride 
ourselves on advertising techniques, we are 
apparently unwilling to spend enough to 
advertise the United States and we embar- 
rassedly eschew the word “propaganda.” 

This is a self-defeating attitude. One may 
hope our diplomats will succeed in their ef- 
forts to secure locations for new radio sta- 
tions. And, when this has been done, one 
may also hope our Congress will have the 
wisdom to allot sufficient funds to operate 
them. Fourth place in cold war propaganda 
is not good enough for the free world’s first 
nation. 

[From the Saturday Evening Post, Aug. 19, 
1961] 


Bic PusH IN SOvIET PROPAGANDA—TO PRE- 
SENT A BROTHERLY AND BENEFICENT IMAGE, 
Russia Backs A GLOBAL ORGANIZATION 
Witn TREMENDOUS POWER AND BIG 
Monry—A REPORT BY THE AUTHORS OF 
“THe Ucty AMERICAN” 


(By Eugene Burdick and William J. Lederer) 


In Manila a young Filipino writer opens 
an envelope, finds a check for 750 pesos— 
the largest sum he has ever received for an 
article. Twenty-eight hundred miles to the 
southwest, at the airport in Ceylon, an 
anxious mother and her paralyzed son are 
carefully placed in a plane and before the 
plane had made altitude a doctor is examin- 
ing the boy. Five thousand miles to the 
northwest, in a sunny Russian schoolroom, 
sixty 8-year-old children expectantly face the 
door, waiting for a distinguished dark- 
skinned visitor. When he enters, they sing 
a song of welcome in Hindi, his native 
language. 

Three rather touching scenes—but they 
all bear the mark “Made in Moscow.” These 
three episodes are typical of thousands that 
occur around the world as a part of a com- 
prehensive Communist propaganda program. 
Only recently have Western scholars been 
able to put together the fragments of this 
massive Soviet propaganda apparatus and 
make educated estimates of its range. 

Americans, used to the bluster of Khru- 
shchev and the blatancy of May Day parades 
in Red Square, will be surprised at the 
delicacy with which this devastating, yet in- 
visible, structure operates. 

In the opinion of many experts this propa- 
ganda machine is more dangerous than 
nuclear-armed ICBM’s. The Soviet effort 
costs $2 billion a year directly and probably 
twice that much indirectly. By contrast 
the United States spends about one- 
twentieth as much in money and one one- 
hundredth as much in effort and intellectual 
skill. 

The Soviet effort is not merely massive. 
To a startling degree it can pinpoint small 
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targets. Take the three examples men- 
tioned. The Filipino writer had received 
his check from the Foreign Language Pub- 
lishing House in Moscow. Although he is a 
professed Philippine nationalist, he is now 
receiving over half of his income from Soviet 
royalties. The anxious Ceylonese mother 
with the paralyzed son was flown to Moscow, 
where her son was given treatment at a polio 
institute and returned home much im- 
proved. The mother, in addition to being 
an influential journalist, is related to the 
secretary of a powerful Ceylonese politician. 
The class of Hindi-singing children were 
Russian students at a public school in Mos- 
cow and their guest was a prominent Hindi- 
speaking Indian intellectual. When he re- 
turned to India, he praised the Soviet Union’s 
brotherly interest in India and its culture. 

The painstaking details of the Soviet effort 
are stunning. Grassroots indoctrination be- 
gins in the Soviet schools. All Soviet pupils 
start serious study of a foreign language in 
the third grade. By the time they have 
finished high school they have had at least 
6 years’ training in a foreign language. 
They do not confine their language training 
to English, French, Spanish, and German, 
but also have thousands of students study- 
ing the so-called “exotic languages” of Africa 
and Asia. In Singhalese and Bengali, the 
Russians have a small army of fluent lin- 
guists. Our Department of State’s Foreign 
Service does not have a single qualified per- 
son—although these languages are spoken 
by almost 100 million people living in im- 
portant, sensitive areas. 

Language is not the whole of propaganda, 
as we shall see, but it is the vital first step. 
John Foster Dulles put it this way: “Inter- 
preters are no substitute. It is not possible 
to understand what is in the minds of other 
people without understanding their lan- 
guage, and without understanding their lan- 
guage, it is impossible to be sure that they 
understand what is on our minds.” 

Soviet language training is so sweeping 
that Moscow can, if the occasion calls for it, 
produce tomorrow a skilled plumber who 
speaks Hindi and is also familiar with the 
great figures of Hindi literature. As long 
ago as 1957 Chester Bowles, former Ambassa- 
dor to India, said that he had never met a 
Russian in that country who was not work- 
ing hard at Hindi, or already reasonably 
fluent in the language. American officials 
who are fluent in Hindi could comfortably 
meet in the living room of an average Ameri- 
can home. 

What are the results? When Moscow con- 
tracted to build the Bhilai steel mill for 
India, a great many of the Russians, from 
steel muddlers to top engineers, could speak 
to Indians in their own language. The In- 
dians were so pleased that they did not object 
when Russian workers taught Russian and 
Marxist doctrine to Indian workers during 
the lunch hour. 

In Swahili, Nepali, Telugu, Annamese, 
Amharic—languages spoken by 86 million 
people—the pattern is the same. The Sovi- 
ets have platoons of people trained in all 
these languages. Most Russians will not see 
duty overseas, but if the need arises, the 
Soviet propaganda apparatus can call upon 
an immense reservoir of language compe- 
tence. By contrast, consider that this year 
only four of our Foreign Service officers are 
studying southeast Asian languages. 

But the real cutting edge of the Soviet 
propaganda apparatus is the full-time, highly 
trained expert who skillfully directs his 
army of assistants. When he goes to work, 
overseas or in Moscow, he will have survived 
one of the world’s most rigorous indoctrina- 
tion and screening programs. He is a pro- 
fessional who has been schooled more ex- 
tensively than a physician. Take, as a 
composite example, the case of a fellow we’ll 
call Serge Rasonilkov. 
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Serge was graduated at the top of his class 
from a high school in Minsk. He was as- 
signed to one of the numerous institutes 
that exist throughout Russia for specialized 
training in language and area studies. For 
the first year the average workday was 16 to 
18 hours. Serge was 1 of 25 students making 
up a class in Twi, a little-known language 
which is spoken by 2 million people in the 
northern part of Africa’s Gold Coast region. 
Language made up one-half of the institute’s 
program, and it was taught by an African 
Communist, specially recruited. The other 
half of the curriculum consisted of an in- 
tensive course in the anthropology, religion, 
politics, and geography of Africa. 

At the end of the first year the 25 students 
were told where each ranked in the class. 
The bottom five students were dropped from 
the institute. 

For 36 more months the work continued. 
When the class finally was graduated, it con- 
sisted only of five superior professionals. 
The Russians’ estimates of their need for 
experts in Twi were five per year. Two of 
the students had been discharged from the 
institute for “marriage without official per- 
mission.” The rest were casualties of the 
competitive system. In addition to scholas- 
tic brilliance, other criteria were taken into 
consideration in grading students—physical 
stamina, ability to make decisions, and bold- 
ness. 

Serge was one of those who survived. 
Serge had acquired not only the ability to 
speak Twi fluently but also knowledge of 
the Twi folk myths. In addition he knew 
the names of contemporary political lead- 
ers in the areas where Twi was spoken, their 
backgrounds, their weaknesses. 

A few months before being graduated 
from the institute Serge and the four other 
surviving students were each assigned a 
secret topic on which to write a master’s 
thesis. Unbeknownst to any of the five the 
topics were identical: “A Marxist-Leninist 
Strategy for Twi-Speaking Cultures: The 
Next 10 Years.”” Near the end of the term 
each student was presented with a copy of 
the other four theses and asked to defend 
his own publicly in the light of what the 
others stated. To Western educators such 
a technique would be not only unethical 
but extremely cruel. In the Soviet view it 
produces a potential diplomat-propagandist 
who is suspicious, toughminded, and highly 
fiexible in his application of Communist 
ideology. 

The institute decided that Serge was their 
most outstanding graduate. The four other 
graduates were at once ordered to Twi- 
speaking areas of Africa where they took 
jobs in the Russian Embassy or consulates 
as chauffeurs, kitchen helpers, and mes- 
sengers. They were given these jobs to per- 
mit extensive contact with the natives. 
Later they would move into propaganda 
jobs. 

Serge remained in Moscow and was sent 
to the diplomatic school for an additional 
2 years. The US.S.R. Diplomatic School is 
top secret. No American, to our knowledge, 
has ever visited there. A few foreign Com- 
munists have briefly attended the school and 
after defecting from the party have described 
what takes place in that highly guarded 
institution. 

The first task of the school is to instill 
in every student an identical notion of the 
grand sweep of Soviet strategy and “tactical 
flexibility.” The aim of that strategy is to 
assure the world domination of socialism. 
“Tactical flexibility” means that in each 
country, at some time in history, the ever- 
changing problems will be different and must 
be handled differently. In some countries 
it will be possible to move quickly—to give 
history a push. In others it will be neces- 
sary to go more slowly, to mask Soviet in- 
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tentions, to work in feigned sympathy with 
unsatisfactory local movements. 

Serge also was taught such practical skills 
as the art of “spontaneous demonstration.” 
The antiriot procedures of police all over the 
world were carefully studied so that they 
could be circumvented. Serge personally 
will never participate in such a demonstra- 
tion. But he will give the triggering order 
to the local Communist leaders. The Com- 
munists, for example, carefully controlled 
the pitch and tempo of the Zengakuren stu- 
dent demonstration against the Japanese 
visit of President Eisenhower. The Com- 
munists in Tokyo, vastly outnumbered in 
the Zengakuren organization by moderates 
and conservatives, maneuvered the others 
during the last 3 days before the President’s 
scheduled visit. The result of this tactic 
was a stunning historical cataclysm. The 
sovereign head of the world’s most powerful 
Nation was prevented from visiting another 
head of state. To this day most of the 
members of the Zengakuren, who howled in 
the streets during those days, are not anti- 
American and are not quite sure how they 
were manipulated. For Serge, such a per- 
formance is a routine technique. 

A former Communist once told us, we 
thought jokingly, that one of the things 
taught at the diplomatic school was “the 
moment for producing the _ proletarian 
corpse.” By this the ex-Communist meant 
the technique of mysteriously killing or 
wounding a well-known native leader—es- 
pecially one in revolt against white officials. 
The result of the murder usually is a violent 
flareup of native rage against those in au- 
thority. To succeed in such a political 
maneuver requires great skill. One of the 
problems of the propagandist is to calculate 
accurately when the moment for the murder 
has arrived—and how to have the corpse 
“discovered” most effectively. 

In recent years we are not so certain that 
our ex-Communist friend was joking. With 
an eerie consistency, political deaths around 
the world inflame insurrections and benefit 
the Communists. From Laos to Vietnam 
to the Congo there is a thin, red, bloody 
strand that is almost surely not accidental. 

Upon completion of his studies at the 
diplomatic school, Serge was ordered to a 
Soviet embassy in Africa, where he at once 
had a consultation with the Russian po- 
litical boss. In most Soviet embassies the 
ambassador is not the “No. 1 man” but is 
only a figurehead. He is the one charged 
with the energy-consuming task of showing 
up at social functions. If the ambassador 
absorbs a staggering number of vodka toasts 
and a huge amount of caviar at such func- 
tions, he can spend the next day recovering. 
The important political work is done by 
others who have time to think and study. 
Usually the real leader of the embassy will 
occupy what is officially the third or fourth 
position. 

Serge was given almost a completely free 
hand. The camouflaged “No. 1” said he 
would issue specific orders only when a 
change in tactics or strategy came down 
from Moscow. 

At first Serge concentrated on influencing 
strategically placed persons. Serge also saw 
that Twi poets, writers, and intellectuals had 
their work translated and reviewed by Tass 
and in Pravda, or in one of the many spe- 
cialized journals within Russia. The reviews 
invariably glowed with praise. Serge made 
certain that the local intellectual received 
a Twi translation of the review—as well as 
substantial royalties. 

In the second phase Serge generated an 
impression of great Soviet admiration for 
the folk culture of the host country. The 
Soviet press published editorials insisting 
that selected native intellectuals be invited 
to Russia as state guests. Such visits were 
lavishly prepared and widely reported. 
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In Russia the surprised Africans found 
themselves surrounded by people who were 
not only friendly but apparently genuinely 
well informed and deeply interested in the 
culture of their own country. Writers who 
had barely been making a living suddenly 
began to receive handsome checks from Mos- 
cow for work that was translated into Rus- 
sian. Musicians and artists received the 
same heady attention. 

We once asked a group of Asian intellec- 
tuals, all of whom had received royalty Ppay- 
ments from Moscow, if they knew that no 
American or British writer was able to re- 
ceive royalties for works published in Russia. 
There was an embarrassing silence. We 
asked, half jokingly, how many of them 
would be willing to return their royalty 
checks to Moscow as a gesture of solidarity 
with their American literary colleagues. 

One of the Asians, more candid than the 
others, stated, “It is impossible. I am now 
dependent for approximately 50 percent of 
my income on Soviet royalties. I could not 
afford to do as you ask, and I am ashamed 
of that fact.” Most of the writers professed 
to be unaffected politically by their Soviet 
incomes. 

But a young Indonesian writer told us, 
“It is difficult to avoid unconscious seduc- 
tion. The first few articles I wrote for the 
Communists were fair and objective, and 
they printed them precisely as I wrote them. 
Each time they paid me more than I had 
received before. After a few months, how- 
ever, they began to suggest slight editorial 
changes: Would I object to the placing of 
the word ‘imperialistic’ before ‘American’; 
would it not be accurate to describe Eisen- 
hower, a former general, as a militarist? If 
I balked they quietly went along, but they 
kept the pressure on—partly by raising the 
payments. One day I finished an article and 
on rereading realized that it was straight 
Communist doctrine. I tore it up and have 
not written for the Communists since.” 

He is a rare exception. But let us return 
to Serge. 

Serge’s next step was an intensive program 
of “cultural exchange.” Here Serge took 
Japan as an example. In 1957 a distin- 
guished Russian pianist, Gilels, made a Japa- 
nese tour. This was quickly followed by 
a tour of the singer Alla Glenkova. In 1958 
the Russians invited the Japanese puppet 
theater Avidzi to Russia, where it received 
widely enthusiastic reviews. The Russians 
also made it known, pointedly, that this was 
the first trip that the puppeteers had made 
outside of Japan’s borders. Scholars, scien- 
tists, and famous Russian artists too numer- 
ous to mention all visited Japan. In return, 
numerous groups of Japanese were invited 
to visit Russia. 

Japan is a fully developed society, and 
Japanese are likely to recognize propaganda 
techniques when they see them. Even 80, 
the Russians have made a serious propaganda 
penetration and are constantly working hard 
to enlarge it. 

In the primitive and emerging nations the 
Soviet effort is proportionately much higher. 
Communist entertainers and artists and 
journalists flood to countries like Liberia, 
the Sudan, Ethiopia, Iran, Lebanon, and all 
the Arab countries. 

In Burma, Russian circuses and Chinese 
entertainers went to tiny upcountry ham- 
lets where the people had never before seen 
a foreigner. In some cases the Russian cir- 
cus staff was larger than the village popu- 
lation. 

Serge followed the established propaganda 
pattern closely. Once key people are culti- 
vated and a mask of “friendliness” exhibited 
to the masses, the propaganda dagger is 
aimed at other victims. The next target 
group is students. They are invited to fairs, 
youth festivals, cultural meetings, and uni- 
versities—all in Russia. Preparations are 
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carefully made. For example, student dele- 
gations arriving in Russia from France and 
Great Britain and the United States, who 
nave some knowledge of Communist tech- 
niques and are therefore likely to be sus- 
picious, are housed in drab, ordinary dormi- 
tories. But the delegations from Africa, the 
Arab countries, and southeast Asia are 
housed and fed in plush luxury—candle- 
lighted tables, a menu meticulously put to- 
gether with careful attention to religious 
requirements and native food tastes, and 
cheerful waiters. 

Perhaps the high point in the propagan- 
dizing of students took place in 1960 when 
Khrushchev, while visiting in Indonesia, an- 
nounced that the Soviet Union had estab- 
lished a University of Friendship of the Peo- 
ples. This university is designed to train en- 
gineers, physicians, teachers, and technical 
experts from all over the world. If success- 
ful it might make it possible for communism 
to capture the intellectual elite of most of 
the countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica. Fortunately the first few classes did 
not go well. But the Russians are experi- 
menting; the curriculum of the Friendship 
University has just been changed. 

The countless festivals and youth con- 
gresses in the Soviet Union are carefully 
and generously subsidized. Students from 
the poor nations pay little or nothing. But 
the Soviet aid is always carefully presented 
as a fellowship or as a reward for winning a 
contest or some such face-saving device. 

Once an atmosphere of friendliness is es- 
tablished with the intellectual elite and the 
organization of students in underdeveloped 
countries is underway, the next step is a 
careful wooing of the leaders. With a shrewd 
eye for protocol, the Russians first send a 
high-ranking diplomat to call on leaders 
such as Sukarno, Haile Selassie, Nehru, or 
the Shah of Iran. The foreign head of gov- 
ernment is then invited to the Soviet Union. 
There is no limit to costs. 

Take the visit of Nasser, the ruler of Egypt, 
to Russia. He was flown in a luxuriously 
equipped Soviet jetliner, the TU-104. When 
he arrived in Moscow, he was greeted by 
orderly files of people cheering as he drove 
down the street. Scrubbed schoolchildren 
threw flowers at him wherever he went. At 
small, intimate parties Nasser was shown ex- 
amples of Egyptian and Arabic works trans- 
lated into Russian, some of them consisting 
of his own speeches, which had been cata- 
loged as masterpieces. He met Soviet 
Moslems who had made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. While traveling in Russia he was 
shown factories making the most sophisti- 
cated military equipment, parts for guided 
missiles, and earthmoving equipment. The 
implication was clear: The Soviet Union 
was not only powerful in war but able to 
supply the kind of equipment needed to 
build the Aswan Dam; and she could supply 
seed and farm machinery for the lands to be 
irrigated by that dam. 

At a splendid state dinner Khrushchev 
assured Nasser of the support of the whole 
socialist world in his struggle for inde- 
pendence. Nasser was also informed that 
the Soviets had just established a Society for 
Friendship and Cultural Relations With the 
Countries of the Arab East. 

The usual concluding flourish to such a trip 
is making a gift of the jetplane in which 
the foreign leader has traveled. Haile Se- 
lassie, the Shah of Iran, and Sukarno have 
received such gifts. U Nu of Burma flies 
in a plane presented by the Russians. 

The Russians pay special attention to local 
customs. They know, for example, that 
Indonesians prefer lengthy movies. The 
longer the show, the more the Indonesians 
like it. It is no accident that President 
Sukarno exhibited the 3-hour motion pic- 
ture of his trip to Russia in preference to 
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the 30-minute movie documentation of his 
visit to America made by our U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency. 

The foreign leader, thus manipulated, 
sometimes leaves the Soviet Union with the 
impression not only that the Russians are 
deeply interested in his country, but that 
Russia is the “coming” economic and mili- 
tary power. No one lectured him on the 
“inevitability of world communism.” He has 
met the real leaders of Russia and may have 
the impression that he can “do business with 
the Russians” without compromising his 
position, 

The results are alarming. Today in Egypt 
there are thousands of Soviet technicians, 
military advisers, and engineers. Instruc- 
tion in the Russian language has begun in 
secondary schools of the United Arab Re- 
public. Three hundred of her best students 
are being sent annually to Russia to study. 

Now Russia is ready for the last stage of 
propaganda—the socialization of the masses. 
This means a penetrating and widespread 
propagandization of the citizens of a foreign 
country. The blueprint of action is clear. 
In most of the emerging countries where 
Serge—and a thousand others like him— 
serves, the public communication system is 
either primitive or nonexistent. One of 
Serge’s first steps in socializing the masses 
will be to see that small radios are distrib- 
uted to the outlying villages by the native 
Communist Party. These radios have one 
peculiarity: They receive only one station— 
Radio Moscow or Radio Peiping. Powerful 
broadcasting stations in Russia and China 
fill the air with programs in Amoy, Ton- 
kinese, Tibetan, Pashto, Bengali, Berber, and 
hundreds of other languages. In deserts, 
deltas, and farm areas the entire population 
of tiny hamlets will squat around the radio 
in the evening hours. As the young people 
crank the hand generator, the village listens 
to Bing Crosby, the Red army chorus, clas- 
sical music, folk music of their own land, 
and a carefully edited version of world news. 
American press reports are rewritten to make 
us look as bad and unhappy as possible. 

The Communists also realize that intense 
literacy drives among the emerging nations 
creates a new market for books, magazines, 
and newspapers. Today the Russians and 
Chinese are the biggest publishers of books 
in the world. Between them they produce 
more than 2 billion books a year, which sur- 
passes the entire output of all other nations. 
A large fraction of these volumes are pub- 
lished in foreign languages, ranging from 
obscure African languages, like Fang-Bulu 
and Kabyle, to Japanese and German. Chil- 
dren’s books which successfully convert 
“Cinderella” and “Little Red Riding Hood” 
into Communist heroes are put out in fine 
editions, beautifully illustrated. Millions of 
magazines are distributed throughout the 
world, each of them aimed at a specific audi- 
ence: the peasant, the trade-union member, 
the city worker, the disgruntled intellectual. 

Today the world’s bestselling author is 
Joseph Stalin. His books are followed by 
the Bible, but the next three most widely 
read authors are Communists. A bookseller 
in Cairo or Djakarta or Bangkok or Singa- 
pore finds it financially attractive to stock 
Communist literature. First, he pays for the 
books in the local currency, directly to the 
Russian or Chinese Embassy. Secondly, 
their cost is low and the profit is high. 

The accumulated local currency resulting 
from local payments is used by officials like 
Serge to establish native newspapers and 
journals. Normally there will be an overt 
Communist newspaper, which concentrates 
on lengthy analyses of Marxist theory. It is 
usually turgid and has a small circulation. 
But Communist money also flows to the 
covert newspapers. They carry neutral 
titles such as “The Star” or “The Chron- 
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icle” and are jammed with popular features 
attracting a mass circulation. With no 
visible Communist connections, these papers 
carry on bitter compaigns against white 
colonialism and the presence of American 
troops overseas. 

Hand in hand with books and newspapers, 
the Communists have been engaged since 
1955 in a stepped-up production of motion 
pictures. Among other advantages, use of 
this medium assures that illiterates are not 
overlooked. In 5 years the number of Com- 
munist propaganda films has quadrupled. 

Serge is familiar with all these techniques. 
He has the personnel and assets to use in- 
stantly whatever method he judges most 
effective. Serge can order any Russian in 
the area to take on a propaganda project, 
and each receives a specific assignment in 
addition to his normal job. Whatever 
money or equipment is needed Serge can get 
quickly from Moscow. Films, money, print- 
ing presses, newsprint, books, a grand bal- 
let—these will be flown in at his request. 
The Russian Government is organized for 
this kind of operation. 

The propaganda agency in the U.S.S.R. has 
a status equal to that of the Foreign Service 
or Department of Defense. 

There is only one thing Serge may not 
do: He may not fail. If he makes one 
major mistake, he is ruined. He will be 
recalled and placed in a minor post for life. 
The same applies to everyone involved in 
Russian strategy and tactics. 

Compared with the Communist effort the 
American venture into propaganda is anemic. 
Not only is the USIA budget severely limited, 
but so is its statutory function. It can 
only project the American image abroad. 
It is paradoxical that America, where the 
communications arts are most highly de- 
veloped and where the technical skills are so 
far advanced, should be such a slow starter. 

Our USIA people are, on the whole, as in- 
telligent and perceptive as their Russian 
counterparts. But they are paralyzed by in- 
adequate funds, too frequent shifts in posts, 
and sketchy training in the language and 
customs of the area they serve. 

The Communists are not infallible. They 
have made great mistakes. Their ruthless 
suppression of the Hungarians, the inhu- 
manity of the collective farms in China, and 
other events have nullified many of their 
propaganda drives. Then, too, the Soviet 
Friendship University is by all accounts a 
dismal place that offends many students. 
Yet few Asians or Africans are aware of 
these facts. All in all, the Russians make 
more mistakes than Americans do. But the 
Communists have the funds, trained per- 
sonnel, and organization to take advantage 
of—or create—American fumbles. We are 
slow to act. 

There is nothing at this moment to pre- 
vent Americans from creating the intellec- 
tual and technical weapons required to win 
the great battle for exposing the minds of 
men to the truth. The Communists already 
have a formidable machine at work telling 
lies. Americans can overcome it. All that 
is lacking at the moment is an awareness of 
the danger and a determination to do some- 
thing about it. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on my 
amendment, I ask for a division. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
addition. to what I said awhile ago with 
reference to the preceding amendment, 
on which the Senate has already voted, 
I again remind the Senate in connection 
with the item of salaries and expenses, 
which the Senator from New York pro- 
poses to increase, that last year the ap- 
propriation was $105 million-plus. The 
Bureau of the Budget this year requested 
$118 million. The House increased the 
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amount over last year by $4.8 million. 
That is an increase over what was spent 
last year, as allowed by the House. 

The subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations heard testi- 
mony on this question and made an in- 
crease of $1,700,000 over the amount 
allowed by the House, making a total 
of $6,500,000, that we provided here, 
over and above what was spent in this 
field last year. That is an increase of 
6 percent over and above last year’s cost. 

The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions unanimously approved this in- 
crease which we have recommended over 
the House figure. In our judgment, the 
evidence presented by the officials sup- 
ported the need for the funds. 

I think we were generous. I do not 
feel that we have actually withheld or 
denied funds which could be expedi- 
tiously used. I believe that a full resto- 
ration of the request made by the U.S. 
Information Service is not warranted. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I remind the 
Senator, because I know he has it in his 
mind, that Mr. Murrow voluntarily with- 
drew a request for $250,000 for European 
service because he felt it was not neces- 
sary. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The amount was 
$250,000. I understand that Mr. Mur- 
row feels we have dealt fairly with him. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then I call at- 
tention to an amount of $9,300,000 in the 
special foreign currency program, an in- 
crease of $1,800,000 over the House al- 
lowance. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We increased that 
amount how much? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is an increase 
of $800,000 over the budget request for 
1962, and $6,300,000 above the appropria- 
tion for 1961. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is in addition 
to the money appropriations to which I 
have referred. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 
That is $9,300,000 in excess of the spe- 
cial foreign currency program for last 
year. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So these two 
items—the reduction by USIA of $250,- 
000 in Europe and the special foreign 
currency supplement of $1,800,000, which 
the Senate committee provided—must be 
taken into consideration along with the 
Senate committee increase of $1,700,000 
over the House allowance for the regular 
dollar appropriation when additional in- 
creases for salaries and expenses are 
in question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. I 
should like to mention some of the areas 
and activities for which the increased 
funds are available in the House bill, 
and for which the Senate has made ad- 
ditions. 

For salaries and expenses, Africa, over- 
sea missions, an increase of $1.3 mil- 
lion; Latin America, oversea missions, 
an increase of $1.1 million; broadcasting 
service, a $1 million increase over 1961, 
to provide $19 million in 1962; motion 
picture service, an increase of over $500,- 
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000; press and publication service, an 
increase of $1.1 million; and television 
service, an increase of about $400,000 
over 1961. 

So unless it is desired simply to spend 
money, I think the committee has been 
very considerate of this agency and has 
provided adequate funds. Bear in mind, 
another supplemental bill is now in 
progress in the House. It will provide 
another $2.4 million. It will soon reach 
the Senate. If this agency requires ad- 
ditional funds, and can show the need 
for them, the money, I assume, will be 
provided. In this instance, I think the 
Senate has been generous. I hope the 
amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senators who supported me in con- 
nection with the amendment on which 
there was a yea and nay vote. I am 
grateful for the size of the vote we re- 
ceived. I am especially grateful to Sen- 
ators on this side of the aisle, who 
sometimes find that I submit proposals 
which they cannot support quite as well 
as they supported this particular amend- 
ment. I sincerely hope the discussion 
plus the votes will have the desired ef- 
fect. I think our country certainly 
needs it. 

Mr. President, on my amendment, I 
ask for a division. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
deeply regret that some Senators on this 
side of the aisle saw fit to repudiate the 
position taken by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. This side of the aisle has 
a representation on that committee. I 
think Senators who work diligently on 
that committee probably know more 
than some nonmembers of the commit- 
tee concerning what the Bureau of the 
Budget requests and what the witnesses 
testify to during weeks of appearances 
before that committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 


{Mr. Javits]. A division has been re- 
quested. 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
fore the third reading takes place, I 
should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee a question. 

One of the items in the bill which 
was of particular importance to me was 
the amount of money in the State De- 
partment budget for fiscal 1962 for labor 
attaché positions. A number of those 
positions were eliminated as a result 
of House action. For example, the 
United States will not have labor repre- 
sentation in its Embassies in Korea, 
Vietnam, Indonesia, Malaya, Congo, 
South Africa, Libya, Costa Rica, Ecua- 
dor, Tinland, and Turkey. Many of 
those areas are where the battle against 
communism is to be fought. Many are 
areas in which the labor movement is 
in its infancy, where there is a definite 
effort by the Communists to penetrate. 
I wonder what, if anything, the sub- 
committee recommended. I have some 
idea about it, but I should like to have 
the chairman give us some indication. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. The subcommittee 
allowed $2,750,000. There was only one 
item earmarked: therefore, the discre- 
tion is in the agency as to what it will 
use for those purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So there is some 
discretion in the department. I wished 
to have that made clear. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorpD a letter I received from the De- 
partment of Labor, on the basis of which 
I made inquiry of the Senator from 
Arkansas, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 21, 1961. 
The Honorable HuBEert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S.Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: In answer to 
your inquiry, the following new labor attaché 
positions were requested but eliminated as 
a result of House action on the State De- 
partment’s budget for fiscal year 1962: 

Seoul, Korea: Labor attaché. 

Saigon, Vietnam: Labor attaché. 

Djakarta, Indonesia: Assistant labor at- 
taché. 

Kuala Lumpur, Malaya: Labor attaché. 

Leopoldville, Congo: Labor attaché. 

Pretoria, South Africa: Labor attaché. 

Tripoli, Libya: Labor attaché. 

San Jose, Costa Rica: Labor attaché. 

Quito, Ecuador: Labor attaché. 

Helsinki, Finland: Labor attaché. 

Ankara, Turkey: Labor attaché. 

Needless to say, we feel that all of these 
new positions are badly needed. We hope 
that Senate action will result in restoring 
them. 

The labor problem in Korea is critical, and 
we feel that an appropriately qualified labor 
attaché could have a real and favorable 
impact. He could help assure that the 
US. military avoids mistakes in the labor- 
management area in its relationships with 
the large number of indigenous employees 
of the U.S. Government. There is a serious 
unemployment problem in Korea, and a labor 
attaché with good background in the man- 
power field might do much to guide US. aid 
programs in ways that would alleviate this 
problem. The political situation in Korea 
is in a state of flux, and labor considerations 
will heavily influence the direction in which 
Korea goes. It behooves us to have a com- 
petent labor attaché on the scene. 

In Saigon there are several significant un- 
ions which play an important political, as 
well as economic, role. There is no ICA labor 
program, and the U.S. Embassy there has 
recommended that the labor and manpower 
aid projects be guided by a competent spe- 
cialist in the Embassy. We feel that an ap- 
propriately qualified labor attaché could pro- 
vide this guidance and could stimulate a 
stronger labor emphasis in the aid programs 
and do much to assure that the proceeds of 
these programs contribute toward raising the 
living standards of workers. 

There is a labor attaché in Djakarta but, 
because of the size of the country and the 
importance of the labor factor there, we feel 
that he needs a full-time assistant. Over 
a wide area in Indonesia there are operations 
of American firms, American plantations, pe- 
troleum enterprises, etc., where guidance con- 
cerning labor-management relations is 
needed. If the labor attaché had an assist- 
ant, he would be able to spend considerably 
more time away from the Embassy contact- 
ing unions, employers, and Government of- 
ficials. 

In Malaya there exists a labor movement 
which, from the Western standpoint, is the 
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most promising and encouraging in the Far 
East. It is important that we encourage con- 
tacts between the democratic labor move- 
ment of Malaya and the labor movements of 
other Asian countries. Among other things, 
an appropriately qualified labor attaché in 
Kuala Lumpur could facilitate such contact. 

Because of the explosive and fluid situa- 
tion in the Congo, we think it imperative to 
assign a labor attaché to Leopoldville as 
soon as possible. He could do much to create 
a new image of America in the Congo. He 
could take the initiative to assure that aid 
programs in which the United States is in- 
terested will contribute as directly as pos- 
sible toward improving desperate conditions 
of the workers, and he could play an impor- 
tant role vis-a-vis the development of non- 
Communist labor organizations. 

In Pretoria we need a labor attaché who 
would be able to give reliable reports on pre- 
vailing labor conditions. This is increas- 
ingly important because many of the previ- 
ous channels of communication between free 
labor and South Africa are no longer func- 
tioning. 

We do not have a labor attaché in either 
Libya or Tunisia. If the new position re- 
quested in Tripoli is funded, it is intended 
that this labor attaché will cover both Libya 
and Tunisia. In both of these countries 
there are significant labor organizations, and 
there is Considerable pressure being exerted 
by the Soviet and neutralist powers. Worker 
organizations are a major target for anti- 
Western propaganda. A labor attaché should 
be on the scene to do what is possible in in- 
fluencing developments along lines favorable 
to the West. 

In Costa Rica, as is true of virtually all 
parts of Latin America, the labor organiza- 
tions and labor factors are directly involved 
ir the struggle between totalitarianism and 
democracy. We need a labor attaché in 
San José. 

For similar reasons, a labor attaché is 
badly needed in Ecuador. Maurice Bern- 
baum, the new American Ambassador to 
Ecuador, has strongly recommended that a 
labor attaché with background in the Amer- 
ican labor movement be assigned to his 
staff in Quito. 

In Finland the struggle for control of the 
well-developed labor organizations has a 
vital bearing on U.S. foreign policy inter- 
ests. A labor attaché is needed to interpret 
labor developments and to influence them 
to the extent possible. 

In Turkey, there is a large labor program 
under the auspices of the ICA. We feel 
that a labor attaché is needed in the Em- 
bassy to give policy direction .nd to provide 
reports on labor and manpower develop- 
ments. 

If you wish further information con- 
cerning the need for these additional labor 
attaché positions, I hope you will telephone 
me. Your interest in this matter is deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEorGE L-P WEAVER, 
Assistant Secretary, International Affairs. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
feel that these positions are vitally 
important. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The subcommit- 
tee granted an increase which would en- 
able the Department to do more than 
they would have been able to do with the 
amount provided by the House. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. By far. 
nize that. 

The other item is in reference to re- 
quests made by the Department of State 
relating to certain contracts in the plan 
for disarmament studies. I shall not of- 
fer an additional amendment, because, as 
the Senator knows, and as has been in- 
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dicated, there is the possibility of sup- 
plemental bill items. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I believe we pro- 
vide $1,004,000 by means of the House 
version of the bill. Last year the agency 
had $804,000; so the $1,004,000 is a 
$200,000 increase over the amount pro- 
vided last year—a larger percentage in- 
crease than that of the overall bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that if this is found to be inade- 
quate, the Senator from Arkansas and 
his subcommittee will entertain a request 
from the administration, if it can be 
justified, for funds for further work? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Iam sure that will 
be the case; and I understand there is 
before the House at this time a bill cover- 
ing that subject. It will reach us before 
the end of the session. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand so, 
and I appreciate the statement the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas has made. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a statement on this subject 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 

The administration revised budget request 
asked for $136,367,000 for “Salaries and ex- 
penses” of personnel in the Department of 
State; the House allowed $132 million and 
the Senate Appropriations Committee has 
recommended $134,750,000 (p. 3, line 16 of 
H.R. 7371). 

Included in the original budget request is 
the sum of $719,876 for 14 new positions and 
$600,000 for contractual studies in disarma- 
ment work at the Department. The House 
allowed only $200,000 which would not per- 
mit the hiring of any new personnel. State 
asked for the restoration of $502,573 (making 
a total of $702,573)—hearings, page 144. 
This total provides $600,000 for studies and 
13 new positions. Neither the Senate com- 
mittee bill nor the committee report (S. 
Rept. 731) indicates how much, if any, of 
the amount requested restored for disarma- 
ment work has been recommended restored. 
At the bottom of page 3 of the report, how- 
ever, the $136,367,000 recommended for 
“Salaries and expenses” is discussed and the 
report states that this sum “will allow the 
full budget estimate for security activities 
and the balance is for such items as in- 
creased language training, consular activi- 
ties, and the appointment of additional com- 
mercial activities, and the appointment of 
additional commercial attachés needed in 
connection with the trade promotion pro- 
gram.” 

While this list does not purport to be 
exclusive, the omission of any reference to 
increased personnel in disarmament may not 
permit the disarmament needs to be given 
preferential treatment. The Budget Office 
at the State Department says that there 
will not be enough left to provide for the 13 
new positions and studies requested by dis- 
armament if the Department follows the 
order of priority listed in the report. The 
priority items will use up all but $400,000 
of the sum restored by the Senate committee 
action and against this there will be 
demands of $1.4 million. Clearly, disarma- 
ment and other items not on the commit- 
tee’s priority list will be cut to some degree. 

My recommendation: It will be necessary 
to have approximately $500,000 to make sure 
that the full funds requested for stepped- 
up disarmament work will be available. 
This can be done in the next supplemental 
appropriation. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 7371) was read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives, 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. McCLeEt- 
LAN, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. BRIDGES, 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. Munopt, and Mrs. 
Situ of Maine conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 





AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
TO MEET DURING SESSION OF 
THE SENATE TOMORROW 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 

by unanimous consent, the Committee 

on Government Operations was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 

Senate tomorrow. 





SALINE WATER CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 763, Senate 
bill 2156, and that the bill be laid before 
the Senate and be made the pending 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. 2156) to expand and extend the 
saline water conversion program being 
conducted by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 





ARTICLE IN COLUMBIA ON EN- 
COURAGEMENT OF INVENTIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, for 
a number of years, I have been deeply 
concerned with this problem: How can 
the United States stimulate the flow of 
inventions, so as to strengthen national 
security and provide for rapid growth of 
our economy and ever higher standards 
of living for our people? 

Part of the answer is through as- 
surance of maximum encouragement for 
the relatively small number of individ- 
uals who have the gift of innovation, the 
spark of genius, the talent to develop new 
concepts, processes, systems, instru- 
ments, machines. 

I was pleased, therefore, that the dis- 
tinguished magazine Columbia, pub- 
lished each month by the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, has a leading article in its 
September 1961 issue, written by Mr. 
James C. G. Conniff; realistically entitled 
“Why Do We Discourage Our Inventors?” 

I had been glad to discuss this problem 
with Mr. Conniff and to make available 
information which had been developed 
by the Subcommittee on Reorganization 
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and International Organizations, of 
which I am privileged to be chairman, 
in the Committee of Government Opera- 
tions. 

On the basis of his careful review with 
others and myself, Mr. Conniff developed 
a thoughtful analysis of many of the 
patent, military, East-West, and other 
implications of the problem. 

I may say that elsewhere in this issue 
of Columbia is the usual fine array of 
constructive articles on civic and spirit- 
ual affairs, of deep interest to the de- 
voted readership. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Conniff’s article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Wuy Do WE DiscouraGE Our INVENTORS? 

(By James C. G. Conniff) 

One of these fie mornings you will pick 
up your newspaper and read that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has summoned 
John Jones, until then an obscure midwest- 
ern inventor, to the White House. There, 
with TV camera dollies chewing up the lawn, 
our beaming Chief Executive will present 
Mr. Jones with a check for $25,000, tax free. 
It will be “in token of your country’s grati- 
tude for distinguished service”—not in the 
realm of courage, this time, but of genius. 

The fruit of Mr. Jones’ genius may in it- 
self be unimpressive. An odd-looking fluted 
crystal the size of a rice grain, perhaps, 
which he grew down cellar in an air-condi- 
tioned milk bottle. Or a very fine wire one- 
quarter inch long with a special squiggle in 
it, visible only under a microscope—which 
was where he painstakingly fashioned it. Or 
@ sliver of metal with strange new properties. 
It may be only a mathematical formula. 

But it will be worth every nickel of the 
award. In his praise for Jones our President 
will make that clear, using just the right fog 
index to avoid tipping off an enemy as to 
why. Those of a mind to speculate may 
guess at breakthroughs in no-time-lag space 
communications, or instantaneous data 
processing, or split-second information re- 
trieval from man’s stupendous warehouse of 
technical knowledge. 

Others may suspect unlocking the secret 
of light as a power source. Or discovery of 
a tough, lightweight, fiexproof aircraft- 
spaceship alloy that will also shield against 
radiation as effectively as a yard of lead. 
Or the key to neutralizing gravity by manip- 
ulation of subatomic particles. 

Whatever it is, one thing is sure: this 
loner has come up with a seemingly sim- 
ple device or process which may revolution- 
ize technology and will unquestionably aid 
in guaranteeing the security of his country. 

Unfortunately, one other thing is just as 
sure: we have at this writing, and for too 
long have had, no way of telling when that 
fine morning will be. 

The reason isn’t that obscure, gifted in- 
ventors are lacking. It isn’t that work by 
the only instrument in the universe which 
can conceive and develop a breakthrough 
idea—the mind of an individual human be- 
ing—is not going forward in the areas in- 
dicated and a hundred other areas every bit 
as crucial. It isn’t even that scientific dis- 
coveries of that caliber are hardly the kind of 
things you can assign to a specific slot on the 
calendar. Not by a frozen bootful. 

Apt symbol. For the real reason is that 
with the frozen boot of bureaucratic inertia 
and public apathy, not to mention executive 
preoccupation, we are kicking our inventors 
in the teeth. We boast a national tradition 
of inventors like Benjamin Franklin, Eli 
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Whitney, Robert Fulton, and Thomas Alva 
Edison. We take pride in such fellow citi- 
zen-inventors as De Forest, Ericsson, Good- 
year, Kettering, Westinghouse, Langmuir, 
Bell, Zworykin, McCormick, and the Wright 
brothers. We get sick of hearing the Rus- 
sians claim they invented everything in 
sight, up to and including inventing. Yet 
in our own era we are actually strangling the 
inheritors of this vaunted Yankee inventive- 
ness by winding their necks with redtape and 
hauling on it. 

Item: The U.S. Patent Office is our 171- 
year-old protective haven for inventors and 
clearinghouse of scientific knowledge. It 
was set up in 1790 by George Washington 
and still charges the same modest fees it 
did then. Its staff of 1,000 highly trained 
examiners receives an average 300 patent 
applications each work day—or 80,000 to 
100,000 a year—and grants maybe half. This 
year, on September 12, it will issue US. 
Patent No. 3,000,000 (subject confidential 
until actually clears). No one will cheer 
much because today it takes over 3 years to 
search and approve a single patent. While 
waiting, inventors may negotiate with in- 
terested manufacturers on a patent-applied- 
for basis, but not being granted a patent in 
the end is only part of the risk here. Mean- 
time there are living and other costs, such 
as the $75-$125 preliminary search fee of a 
reputable patent attorney. This, incident- 
ally, is the only safe and sane way to seek 
a patent. For 45 cents the Department of 
Commerce will send you an alphabetical- 
by-States list of our licensed patent at- 
torneys. 

Item: In the fiscal year ending next June 
30 this Nation will spend more than $12 bil- 
lion on research and development (R. & D. 
for short). That means either discovering 
new knowledge and devices, or applying what 
is already known to new uses. Of that 
whopping wedge of cash, better than 60 per- 
cent will be in the form of tax money laid 
out by the Federal Government. Incredibly 
in this hour of crisis, when we are going to 
need inspired technical know-how in spades, 
not a dime of that huge sum has been ear- 
marked for the private inventor as “incen- 
tive money’—that is, legitimate and im- 
mediate financial reward the prospect of 
which, to paraphrase Abraham Lincoln, sets 
creative brain wheels spinning the way 
nothing else does. And certainly none of 
the remaining 40 percent of our R. & D. dol- 
lars which private industry will spend in its 
vast laboratories will go to help the lip- 
served “loner” help himself or his country. 
It will go to “research teams.” The team 
concept in private industry is perilously close 
to calcifying the investigative echelons of 
our scientific community. It produces, but 
it also elbows aside the more truly Ameri- 
can tradition of individual genius. It effec- 
tively segregates the “loner”’—to whom we 
owe so much—from those who take refuge 
in the faceless anonymity of the team. 

Item: Four-fifths of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s current R. & D. budget is directed 
primarily toward national security needs. 
Of the total tax-supported R. & D. outlay, 
just under 70 percent is poured into con- 
tracts with private industry. Some 10 per- 
cent pays for grants and contracts with 
universities and other nonprofit groups. 
The rest is for salaries and equipment of 
Government scientists in Federal labora- 
tories and other facilities. Yet despite the 
urgency of national security needs which is 
underscored by assignment thereto of all 
but a fifth of Government R. & D. money, 
the Nation’s great reservoir of private in- 
ventive potential remains untapped in 
Bureau of the Budget circles by so much as 
an old Indian-head penny slipped in edge- 
wise. 

Item: A lot of this lethargy that could 
conceivably cost us our national shirt seems 
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attributable to certain enclaves in our un- 
wieldy Federal Government which are bogged 
down by a hard core of imperturbable dey- 
otees of the status quo—time-serving types 
that the Navy used to characterize privately 
as having “silver in their hair, gold in their 
teeth, and lead in their keel.” Their inertia 
is so overwhelming that before he took off 
to reconnoiter the need for a Western build- 
up around Berlin this past July, Senator 
Husert H. HUMPHREY, Of Minnesota, got up 
on the floor of the Senate and charged the 
Pentagon with major responsibility for fail- 
ing to assist and encourage by more gen- 
erously enlisting its cooperation, the Na- 
tional Inventors Council set up during 
World War II to advise the military but 
since then financially starved to a skeleton 
of its former self. Humpnrey said the result 
was “a tragic waste of U.S. inventive talent.” 
To a large extent, he insisted, our Army, Navy 
and Air Force R. & D. people will have to 
answer for that waste. 

Taken together, these and related items 
were a good clue that it might pay to visit 
Washington for a firsthand rundown on this 
serious situation from key figures like Hvu- 
BERT HUMPHREY, and also to get the other 
side of the story, if any. 

From the deputy majority leader in his 
Office at the Capitol I learned that, as a 
member of Senator JOHN MCCLELLAN’s Com- 
mittee on Government Operations and as 
chairman of his own Subcommittee on Re- 
organization and International Organiza- 
tions, Senator HumpnHrey had exercised his 
responsibility for studies of coordination 
among Government agencies by giving more 
than a year to some digging that really 
seems to have turned up paydirt. 

What he did was to explore in depth the 
relationship between the distinguished vol- 
unteer scientists of our National Inventors 
Council, which operates through the Office 
of Technical Services at the Department of 
Commerce, and what he calls “its principal 
clients”—the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

The Democratic whip had earlier shared 
with Congress the conclusion to which his 
probe had forced him, and he now brought 
ensuing developments up to date for me. 
In spite of its brilliant contributions in 
World War II, Senator Humpnrey said, he 
found that a lot of people in the Pentagon 
“have tended to regard the Council as a 
mere buffer against what are considered 
nuisances who submit ideas to the military. 

“The military’s attitude is unfortunate,” 
said Humphrey. “It may be getting too big 
for its britches. Unless inventions come 
down from mighty corporations, the military 
gives very little time to an invention, or 
to the inventor himself.” 

In scoring the Armed Forces R. & D. brass 
for not letting the National Inventors Coun- 
cil do its job of stimulating the flow of 
inventive ideas useful to defense, Senator 
HuMPHREY admitted that “only a small pro- 
portion—perhaps 1 or 2 percent—of the 1,000 
ideas a month submitted by independent 
inventors tend to be usable. But,” he em- 
phasized, “in this 1 or 2 percent may be an 
invaluable idea, such as the portable mine- 
sweeper which was originally conceived to 
locate buried treasure, but which helped 
save thousands of Allied lives in World 
War II.” 

The gentleman from Minnesota then cited 
some impressive documentation to prove 
that in teeing off on the Pentagon he wasn’t 
just talking through his senatorial sand- 
sprinkler. Two years earlier the National 
Inventors Council had called in a top- 
drawer independent research firm—the Ar- 
thur D. Little Co. of Cambridge, Mass.—to 
make a study of problems the Armed Forces 
were having in their relationships with the 
Council. The fact that the Department of 
Defense ponied up the substantial fee for 
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this study may be construed as a sign that 
the Pentagon isn’t really against the Council 
but would itself like to get some workable 
answers to the situation. 

Instead of answers even slightly favorable 
to its position, the Pentagon got from the 
Little study a clobbering with its own ba- 
zooka (noteworthy here as the highly suc- 
cessful antitank weapon of World War II 
which was invented by an individual in the 
ordnance field who to this day has not re- 
ceived a penny of reward from his grateful 
Government and, of course, no royalties 
either). The dctailed Little report on NIC- 
Pentagon buddyhood, titled “The Military’s 
Use of Resources of Technical Innovation,” 
showed that precious little use was being 
made of NIC know-how, in spite of the fact 
that (1) even the military agreed on the 
urgency of major innovations in everything 
having to do with weapons systems, (2) 
there was no question about the need for 
prompt reduction of leadtime in meeting 
these requirements, and (3) an immediate 
stepup was called for in exploratory devel- 
opment work that could foster rapid achieve- 
ment of these goals. 

The Little report said further that (1) 
there were plenty of the kind of individual 
inventors needed to make the contributions 
called for, (2) they were not dreamers, odd- 
balls, or would-be inventors but proved, ac- 
tual doers with impressive records of accom- 
plishment, and (3) they were definitely 
being given the short end of the stick by the 
military when it came to encouragement and 
assistance. 

These private inventors, said the Little re- 
port, are producers with “an extraordinarily 
high percentage of important, radical com- 
mercial developments in recent times” to 
their credit. In spite of roadblocks by the 
status quo artists, the report said, they were 
also “responsible for a number of significant 
military innovations.” Furthermore, in the 
sober opinion of the Little organization, they 
were able to “perform quickly in comparison 
to the research teams of large corporations.” 

On the other hand, the Little researchers 
pointed out that while the military's needs 
are real and pressing, and while a pool of 
thousands of inventive, technically trained 
Americans exists to help meet those needs, 
the Pentagon has no easy job tapping that 
pool. The inventors are “widely dispersed, 
little known, hard to get, and frequently 
show little initiative in approaching the 
military.” The inventor’s common lack of 
equipment to carry theory into even test 
production, the military’s chronic lack of 
specifically earmarked cash to reward him 
promptly, and the human reluctance to risk 
financing anything but big-name research 
in fields where the failure percentages run 
high, were other factors which the report 
noted as hindrances to the military. So 
were the “weapons systems” approach, which 
to an extent the demands of modern warfare 
have forced the Pentagon to adopt, and the 
complexity of recent technology. 

On the basis of these revelations, Senator 
HumpnHrey took out after Pentagon brass 
with a questionnaire designed to cut 
through redtape, get some constructive re- 
sponses, and institute remedial action. After 
awaiting over a month for a reply, he sar- 
castically offered on the floor of the Senate 
to give the Post Office Department another 3 
weeks to ferry a letter across the Potomac 
for him from the Pentagon. Defense got 
the message and through the chairman of 
its Appropriations Subcommittee, Senator 
DENNIs CHavez, of New Mexico, sent a 14- 
Page reply. I have it here on my desk. As 
the honest rationalization of responsible 
men it’s an interesting document, but it 
doesn’t really say much beyond admitting 
that the Little report was right and that 
what remedies the Armed Forces have 
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attempted to date have not been overly 
fruitful. 

The Air Force, for example, invited certain 
selected industrial firms, including Arthur 
D. Little, to locate and recruit private in- 
ventors for a—you guessed it—‘‘team” as- 
sault on its R. & D. problems. The gesture, 
an apparent bypass of what NIC is already 
set up to do, got nowhere. Little didn’t even 
reply. 

On the credit side, the Chavez reply tells 
of an Inventions Liaison Office set up at Air 
Force Headquarters to channel any inven- 
tor’s proposal to the right technical people 
for fastest possible evaluation. It seems 
also that the relatively recent Air Force 
Systems Command has branches all over the 
country to help sift usable ideas and put 
inventors in touch with the proper person- 
nel. Through the Chavez reply the Air 
Force says the Little report is in error about 
USAF use of available screening facilities as 
buffers against the nuisance of ideas from 
private inventors. 

The same reply spells out the role of an 
Inventions Evaluation Branch at the Office 
of Naval Research to provide navywide, 
centralized evaluation, and to make sure 
that no worthwhile idea—and especially no 
private inventor—gets lost in the shuffle. 
The Army, the Chavez reply assured Sena- 
tor HumpuHrey, has similar evaluation struc- 
tures for handling new ideas and their 
sponsors, and has even assigned a man to 
NIC to help speed up the whole process of 
stimulating those ideas. 

That stirring up of new ideas seems to be 
the crux of the whole problem. All the idea- 
filtration channels the brass can think up, 
in the opinion of Hupert HumMpPpHREY and oth- 
er alarmed civilians, won’t mean much if no 
ideas worth filtering come out of the spigot. 
Since NIC was fielded with nothing else in 
mind but stimulating the flow of usable ideas 
to the military, a twofold question naturally 
arises: (1) Is there really anything much 
there to stimulate that couldn’t be handled 
better by a crash program in the big indus- 
trial labs?—and (2) How much of what does 
get stimulated is worth the time and money 
it takes to evaluate it and, if it’s worthless, 
to placate its inventor? 

The Little report scientists are positive 
there is plenty there to be stimulated— 
“significant resources of technical innova- 
tion not now used by the military” was the 
phrase they chose to hammer home this 
wcuth. In fact unless the military gets a 
move on to use NIC more in tapping these 
resources instead of continuing to relegate 
the Council to its present cash-starved role 
(total annual budget: $95,000) of buffer or 
public relations dodge, the Little report con- 
cluded, NIC may as well shut up shop. 

That would leave all defense R. & D. re- 
cruitment efforts in the hands of the mili- 
tary, a situation (1) not in keeping with our 
constitutional mandate of civilian control 
and (2) unlikely to improve utilization of 
private inventive talent at all if we are to 
judge by the Little report statement that its 
investigators could find “no instance of a 
product or process in current use in the 
military which has passed through the mili- 
tary screening offices in recent years.” 

Death of NIC would probably dam with a 
vengeance the flow of ideas from the “mil- 
lion amateur scientists” that Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, wartime Director of the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development and chief 
administrator of the atomic bomb project, 
recently estimated we have in this country. 
He pointed out as just one example of their 
usefulness the reliable network of 3,000 or so 
amateur meteorologists which the Weather 
Bureau depends on. He cited some 200 sci- 
ence clubs with national membership and 
said that in Philadelphia alone, 700 out of 
8,000 local members of The American Phil- 
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osophical Society had made discoveries of a 
caliber to win them professional recogni- 
tion. 

To learn more about just how important 
the private inventor is in our highly organ- 
ized industrial economy, I talked at length 
with US. Patent Commissioner David L. 
Ladd—and had my eyes opened. Some 50 
percent of all patents, he said, are still issued 
to the “loner” (who 98 percent of the time 
is a male). 

A list of some of these “loner” discoveries 
hits you between the eyes. Maybe you al- 
ready know that a newspaperman thought 
up parking meters and an undertaker was 
the father of our telephone dialing system. 
But the breakthroughs of the private in- 
ventor include much bigger triumphs: air 
conditioning, automatic transmission, Bake- 
lite, ballpoint pens, catalytic cracking of 
petroleur:, Cellophane, chrome plating, Cine- 
rama, cottonpicker, cyclotron, gas refrigera- 
tor, electron microscope, gyrocompass, insu- 
lin, Kodachrome, magnetic tape recording, 
penicillin, Polaroid camera, power steering, 
quick freezing of foods, radio, safety razor, 
self-winding wristwatch, synthetic light 
polarizer, zip fastener, and so on. 

Anybody counting on Government “in- 
centive money” for devoting his genius to 
thinking up new weapons is even further out 
in left field. The laws authorizing such 
awards are on the books, and outfits like 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration are exploring ways and means to 
implement those laws, but the hard fact is 
that nobody has yet appropriated the mon- 
ey. Russia, although just as raddled as any 
free-enterprise economy with such human 
impediments to a fair shake for inventors 
as managerial jealousy and shortchanging 
on use royalties, is well out in front of the 
West in seeing to it that inventors are by 
and large rewarded immediately with sizable 
chunks of the old ruble plus followup royal- 
ties on use throughout the Soviet Union, 
while their discoveries are exploited without 
delay. 

The thing that amazed people I talked 
with behind the scenes in Washington was 
this success of a slave economy in stimu- 
lating the scientific mind, which was hither- 
to supposedly able to function only in “the 
atmosphere of freedom.” The Reds do it, 
our experts speculated, by encapsulating 
their top scientists with economic rewards 
and perquisites. Still, that does not entirely 
explain the surging spontaneity of inven- 
tiveness behind the Iron Curtain which our 
intelligence knows is a fact. 

To get comparable inventive mileage out of 
our economy the National Inventors Council 
needs to be deskeletonized by an infusion of 
cash. Right now NIC consists of 12 people, 
7 of them professionals and the rest clerks. 
In order to do a real job on closing the gap 
between the military’s defense idea-needs 
and the source of those ideas—inventors 
who, from experience or hearsay of ill treat- 
ment by the military, wouldn’t touch our 
Defense Establishment with a long pole— 
NIC figures it needs a million dollars at once 
and could then level off at about $2 million a 
year. This mere drop in our fabulous and 
necessary defense budget would enable NIC 
to go to the Patent Office, to engineering 
societies and such, for lists of their most able 
inventive talent. From the best of these 
men NIC would pick a panel of maybe 100, 
tell them what the military was doing and 
why it wanted some better way of doing it, 
and turn them loose. 

Say 10 out of the 100 come up with seem- 
ingly workable ideas. NIC gives them the 
cash to build working units, and of the 10 
models perhaps only 3 look promising. These 
the NIC would then hand over to the mili- 
tary for trial and development. Individuals 
on the panel would probably bring their in- 
ventive talent to bear on no more than half 
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a dozen really serious problems a year, but 
the payoff would undoubtedly be something 
to see. 


With the modest expansion NIC requires 
it could also do a better, quicker job screen- 
ing the 1,000 letters a month it now gets from 
would-be inventors whose hearts are in the 
right place but who are just not professional 
enough to be truly helpful. 

“The so-called harebrained idea,” he said, 
“is the very type which may ordinarily be 
rejected by anyone with a vested interest in 
the status quo or anyone who does not want 
to stick his neck out in making a possible 
*blooper’.” 

What this home-of-the-brave-and-the- 
bold needs, he said, is some mechanism even 
more gung-ho than NIC with power to take 
risks in exploring precedent-shaking ideas. 
“This is the very type of organization which 
will probably have a high proportion of fail- 
ure,” the Senator admitted. “But a single 
useful idea may save millions of dollars— 
and most important, uncounted lives.” 





THE TASK FACING THE ALLIANCE 
FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently it was my privilege to read an 
outstanding address by the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for International 
Affairs, Mr. Rowland Burnstan. 

I believe this significant speech merits 
the attention of all people who are seri- 
ously concerned about the success of our 
alliance for progress with the people of 
Latin America, and I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Burnstan’s remarks be 
printed at this point in the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Tue TasK FACING THE “ALLIANCE FOR 
PROGRESS” 


(Address by Howland Burnstan, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for International 
Affairs, at Management Program for Inter- 
national Operations (Latin America), spon- 
sored by Graduate School of Business of 
Columbia University, at Crotonville, N.Y., 
Aug. 23, 1961) 

“Population explosion” and “revolution of 
rising expectations” are two phrases fre- 
quently used to characterize the current situ- 
ation in Latin America. From the viewpoint 
of an American political analyst these char- 
acteristics mean political and economic in- 
stability and the imminence of fundamental 
changes in the social order. Instability and 
change afford an opportunity for penetration 
by an ideology, essentially feudal in human 
values, which in misleading packaging is sold 
as communism. 

The American exporter and investor with 
confidence in the eventual victory in Latin 
America of freedom and the 20th century free 
enterprise system, however, translates these 
phrases into “rapid growth of potential con- 
sumers” and “force for the expansion of 
effective demand.” Combined, these factors 
could lead to a growth in the economy of 
Latin America and, consequently, a demand 
for American products and investment capi- 
tal which would bring to reality for both 
Latin American and North American busi- 
nessmen the “El Dorado” dreams of the Span- 
ish conquistadors. Whether Latin America 
will realize its great potential or surrender 
to the chimera of Communist propaganda 
depends in large measure on US. policy and 
its implementation in the decade ahead. 

The policy of the US. Government, which 
was given in basic outline by President Ken- 
nedy in his alliance-for-progress address 
on March 13, 1961, is to mobilize the re- 
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sources of this country for a massive effort 
during the next 10 years to assist the peoples 
of Latin America to achieve their great poten- 
tial goal. 

The key words in the policy formulation 
are “assist” and “cooperative” since massive 
assistance by the United States without 
equally massive cooperative effort in Latin 
America is futile for long-term progress. 
This country can help to prime the pump 
of progress, but the peoples and leaders in 
Latin America must man the pump and 
diffuse its lifegiving waters to quench the 
mounting thirst in Latin America for homes, 
works, land, health, and schools. 

Details of the program for attaining the 
objectives of the alliance for progress will 
be developed formally in a cooperative effort 
with the governments of the Latin American 
countries beginning with the Punta del Este, 
Uruguay, Conference. It is not the inten- 
tion of this talk to predict the specific ac- 
tion measures which will be taken as the 
program matures. However, it may be useful 
to consider some of the major problems 
which must be solved, some of the principal 
measures which have been taken or are cur- 
rently being implemented to solve them, and 
the relationship of the alliance for progress 
to American foreign trade and investment. 

The population explosion in Latin Amer- 
ica is one of the fundamental aspects of the 
development problem, and an understanding 
of what it is and what it means is essential 
for sound development planning. Latin 
America has the highest rate of population 
growth in the world. In 1925, the total pop- 
ulation of Latin America was approximately 
94 million as compared with 116 million in 
the United States. During the first half 
of 1961 the estimated population in Latin 
America passed the 200 million level while 
in this country it reached about 184 million. 
By 1980, the population of Latin America is 
expected to be 332 million and that of the 
United States about 260 million. 

These statistics reveal that in the relatively 
brief span of 25 years the population growth 
of Latin America has overtaken a lead of 
almost 25 percent held by the United States 
and in the next two decades is expected to 
increase its lead at the rate of 1 percent a 
year or a total of about 20 percent. 

A population growth of these proportions 
can be either a bane or a blessing. It means 
@ greatly expanded work force and broaden- 
ing of the consumer market. Human beings 
are the greatest asset of a nation or area if 
as a work force they can be utilized effec- 
tively and the benefits of their product 
distributed to achieve a relatively well-bal- 
anced improvement in the standard of liv- 
ing of the population as a whole. If the 
enlarged work force is not effectively em- 
ployed and the product of a limited work 
force is inequitably distributed, then popu- 
lation growth aggravates unemployment, 
lowers the standard of living of the popula- 
tion as a whole, and leads to political and 
economic instability. 

Analysis of data for recent years shows 
that efforts in Latin America both by the 
local governments and under the assistance 
programs of the United States have not 
achieved the minimum results required. 

One of the fundamental indicators used 
to measure economic progress is the gross 
national product or the aggregate of the 
goods and services produced in a fixed period 
of time by a country or an area. During 
the post-World War II years, the annual 
rate of growth of the gross national product 
for Latin America has been about 4.5 per- 
cent compared with about 3.5 percent in the 
United States. Since the population is grow- 
ing at an annual rate of about 2.5 percent, 
the per capita growth of output for the area 
as a unit has been about 2 percent. 

Three factors, at least, must be kept in 
mind when considering this 2-percent 
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growth. It represents an average figure for 
all of Latin America. In some countries, 
the rate of growth of the gross national prod- 
uct has been below the rate of growth of 
the population. Secondly, the rate of 
growth has not been smooth and continuous 
but has fluctuated through the years par- 
ticularly under the impact of external mar- 
ket factors. Since 1958 the gross national 
product for Latin America in per capita 
terms has been almost stationary and in 
some countries has declined. This has 
meant in certain chronically depressed areas 
a lowering of living standards below the 
virtual subsistence level previously prevail- 
ing. A third factor is the distribution of 
the benefits from the growth of production 
among the people. Adequate measurement 
data on the distribution of the gross prod- 
uct are not available, but it is evident that 
there is much room for improvement in the 
spreading of these benefits. 

An American businessman hearing these 
facts on the low rate of growth of per capita 
output in Latin America might conclude 
that Latin America is not using its increased 
manpower efficiently and that improved 
management is the solution to its problems. 
This would be correct since most Latin 
American countries could improve produc- 
tion efficiency. However, the slow growth 
rate of the Latin American economies when 
measured in value terms is attributable more 
to the decline in prices of the commodities 
produced, mostly for export, than to a decline 
or stagnation in production on a quantity 
basis. 

In 1959, for example, the gross national 
product of Latin America at 1950 prices rose 
2.8 percent compared with the previous year, 
and 1959 was a poor year for Latin America. 
However, due to the decline in prices in 
1959 for the products of the area as com- 
pared with the prices prevailing in 1958, 
actual receipts in 1959 were only 2.1 percent 
higher than in the previous year. Since 
population grew about 2.5 percent, there 
was a decline in per capita income of close 
to one-half of 1 percent. 

The price weakness of the major products 
of Latin America is one of the most serious 
problems which must be solved if the area 
is to obtain a growth pattern adequate to 
meet the needs of its population expansion. 
In countries or areas such as Latin America 
where the export coefficient of the gross na- 
tional product is substantial and where ex- 
ports are confined to an extremely narrow 
range of products, price fluctuations can 
have a disproportionate effect on the growth 
curve. 

The narrow range of commodities in Latin 
America’s export trade may be readily ap- 
preciated through looking at a few statistics. 
Over 90 percent of total exports consists of 
agricultural products and industrial raw 
materials, and in 1959 two commodities, 
petroleum and coffee, accounted for 45.5 per- 
cent of the total. In all but four countries, 
no more than three commodities were re- 
sponsible for over 75 percent of total ex- 
ports. Petroleum accounted for about 27 
percent of all Latin American exports and 
was almost exclusively the product of 
Venezuela. Coffee, another important ex- 
change-earner for 13 Latin American coun- 
tries, was the major export commodity for 
7 of the 20 republics. 

Let us look at the price history of Latin 
America’s exports in the past decade. In 
1960, 11 of the 14 commodities which are 
significant in Latin American export trade 
were quoted at prices considerably below the 
1950 level, and prices for the remaining three 
were only slightly above the 1950 figures and 
showed signs of deteriorating as the year 
progressed. Export returns to Latin America 
in 1960 actually would have been consider- 
ably lower than in 1950 but the volume of 
production and export sales was expanded 
significantly, resulting in a value increase of 
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22 percent in spite of lower unit prices. 
From these figures it can be seen rather 
clearly that the principal reason for the 
failure of Latin America to attain an ade- 
quate growth rate from the export sector was 
due to falling prices rather than to volume 
of production. 

The deterioration of the external sector of 
the Latin American economy stands out 
sharply when contrasted with the situation 
in the industrialized areas of the world on 
which Latin America is substantially de- 
pendent for its manufactured products. The 
unit value of exports of the United States 
and Canada, combined, from 1950 to 1959, 
increased 28 percent. Western Europe’s in- 
creased 17 percent and the world average 
increased 11 percent. The unit value of 
Latin American exports during this 10-year 
period decreased 10 percent. 

The impact of the deterioration in the 
terms of trade of Latin America directly af- 
fects the balance of payments of the coun- 
tries of the area and both directly and in- 
directly exerts pressure on the fiscal policies 
of governments. In turn these lead to in- 
ternal inflationary pressures which tend to 
retard economic growth. 

One of the significant implications of the 
inverse import-export price situation over 
the past decade is the deterrent effect on 
purchases of producers goods and externally 
produced raw material requirements for the 
rise in industrial production. This has been 
a major influence in retarding industrial 
growth. Imported capital goods have be- 
come relatively high priced and receipts from 
exports have been reduced by falling prices. 
Consequently domestic financing of indus- 
trial development was restricted. 

In order to provide the goods and services 
required by the expanding population in the 
face of a deterioration in the terms of trade, 
Latin American governments have been 
forced at times to run a deficit in their in- 
ternational current accounts. Sometimes 
these deficits were covered by long-term 
capital imports in the form of foreign in- 
vestments or loans, If not covered by this 
method th. alternative has been to reduce 
gold and foreign exchange reserves or defer 
Payments on commercial indebtedness. 

None of these techniques can be employed 
on a long-term basis. Either there must be 
an improvement in the terms of trade or 
governments will be forced to undertake 
austerity programs, reducing imports to 
levels consistent with their foreign exchange 
earnings and their balance-of-payments po- 
sition. This course leads toward stagnation 
with a decline in production, increased un- 
employment, wage pressures, and social in- 
stability. 

Confronted with this situation it can be 
readily appreciated why Latin American 
economists and politicians have placed such 
great stress on the desirability of interna- 
tional agreements designed to stabilize prices 
of primary commodities and to maintain a 
consistent price relationship between pri- 
mary export commodities and industrial im- 
port products. 

U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Adlai Stevenson, following his visit to the 
10 South American countries early this year 
also emphasized the necessity for a solution 
to the problem of commodity price stabiliza- 
tion as an essential part of any program de- 
signed to ward off Communism in South 
America. 

Latin American economists recognize the 
difficulties in devising a program to achieve 
price stabilization of primary commodities 
and of maintaining these prices at levels 
which are considered adequate. The history 
of international commodity agreements in- 
dicates that they can be relatively effective 
in diminishing price fluctuations, but that 
they are considerably less effective in hold- 
ing prices at artificial levels above those 
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which would prevail in world markets in the 
absence of such agreements. 

The difficulty in formulating international 
commodity agreements which will effectively 
support prices is that the complete world 
supply must be effectively controlled. This 
means the devising of a mechanism accept- 
able to all supplying countries and the ap- 
portionment of the market among suppliers 
who, in turn, will take the necessary steps 
to limit their production to their assigned 
quotas. Also careful consideration must be 
given to the possible appearance of substi- 
tute products which may emerge as a result 
of the market price stimulation. 

Restrictive control is difficult to achieve 
since in most instances, and particularly in 
agriculture, there is a considerable lag be- 
tween investment and production. For ex- 
ample, in coffee, which is the commodity of 
greatest significance to the largest number 
of Latin American countries, the first com- 
mercial yield is obtained from 5 to 7 years 
after planting. Secondly, a characteristic 
of primary commodities is their demand in- 
elasticity which results in substantial price 
variations as a result of relatively minor dis- 
equilibrium in the supply-demand balance. 
Still a third problem is the fact that an ex- 
cess of supply usually is caused in part by 
the need to sell increased quantities to offset 
lower prices and in part by the need to give 
employment to an expanded work force. 
Curtailment of production under a commod- 
ity agreement containing essential provisions 
for bringing production into balance with 
demand requires national adjustments in- 
volving a possible short-term decline in re- 
ceipts and the relocation of displaced 
workers. 

The difficulty in obtaining commodity price 
stabilization agreements which contain an 
effective mechanism for restricting supply is 
further increased by the need to incorporate 
flexibility to meet natural and institutional 
developments. For example, the emerging 
nations in Africa which are primary com- 
modities producers are reluctant to enter 
agreements freezing their share of the world 
market for a particular product on the basis 
of the current participation or that of some 
past period. Similarly, nations may see in the 
emergence of economic superentities such as 
the European Economic Community oppor- 
tunities for affiliated territories to expand 
their share of the community’s requirements 
for primary products. They would be re- 
luctant to enter an agreement that did not 
recognize this growth potential. 

I have given a great deal of attention in 
this talk to the question of primary com- 
modity prices. However, I feel it is one of 
the key problems responsible for the current 
situation in Latin America. A good many 
of the other problems stem directly or in- 
directly from this lack of foreign exchange 
resulting from reduced export earnings. The 
plea for financial assistance through grants 
and loans from United States or interna- 
tional agencies is made necessary by this in- 
ability of export earnings to finance funda- 
mental capital outlays essential for economic 
growth. 

The excessive dependence of Latin Amer- 
ica on exports of a limited range of primary 
commodities and the oversupply position of 
most of these products in world markets 
with the resultant price weakness immedi- 
ately suggests the necessity for substantial 
modifications in the defective economic 
structure of the area. Economic diversifi- 
cation to broaden the range of export earn- 
ers and to reduce the dependence of the 
area on exchange consuming imports is an 
obvious necessity. 

These essential measures have been recog- 
nized by most of the economic planners of 
Latin America. However, financial limita- 
tions and social expediency have repeatedly 
frustrated commendable long-range objec- 
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tives; sudden price fluctuations for export 
commodities have eliminated the financial 
foundations of development programs and 
forced resort to short-term policies incon- 
sistent with the objectives of structural re- 
form. 

Some countries of Latin America have 
taken the road of rapid inflation as a spur 
to economic expansion. Government spend- 
ing and easy credit can create temporary 
boom conditions as employment increases, 
prices rise and purchases expand in antici- 
pation of a cheapened money and still high- 
er prices. However, inflation leads to un- 
certainty, reductions in savings, and the 
conversion of money into physical assets 
such as land. Prosperity induced by inflation 
frequently leads to cyclical depressions 
which offset the growth in production 
achieved under inflation. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
recently studied the relationship of inflation 
and economic growth in a number of under- 
developed countries and concluded that 
those countries with little or no price in- 
flation achieved a significantly higher growth 
rate than those countries where inflation 
was 20 percent or higher. Statistics of the 
Latin American countries covering the past 
10 years confirm that growth rates operate 
in inverse relationship to the rates of in- 
flation. 

One problem facing the Latin American 
area which is receiving considerable atten- 
tion at the present time is the retarding 
effect on industrial development of limited 
national markets. While Latin America 
taken as a unit has a population in excess 
of 200 million, Brazil, the largest national 
entity in the area, has a population of 
about 66 million, and Mexico is in second 
place with about 35 million. The low per 
capita income in Latin American countries 
and the artificial barriers to intra-Latin 
American trade susbstantially limit volume 
production. Some industrial activities in 
accordance with the economies of scale can 
operate economically and competitively only 
under mass-production conditions. The 
Latin American countries because of their 
reduced domestic markets have been pre- 
cluded from some such activities. 

The inspiration of the European Economic 
Community, and particularly its Common 
Market provisions, led to a move in Latin 
America to create a common market. This 
move was spearheaded by the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin America 
which had carefully studied the problems of 
development in Latin America and recog- 
nized the necessity for establishing larger 
marketing areas for many types of industry 
than were available in the individual coun- 
tries. 

The attaining of a common market for 
all of Latin America proved to be a more 
formidable task than in the case of Europe. 
The great variations in levels of develop- 
ment, in wage scales, and the limited range 
of complementary export products plus the 
variance in policies affecting the values of 
curriences frustrated the original efforts to 
find a mutually satisfactory basis for a com- 
mon market. The intensive effort to reach 
accord on the organization of a common 
market in Latin America was not fruitless, 
however, since it led to the formation of the 
Latin American Free Trade Association, gen- 
erally referred to as “LAFTA.” 

Seven of the Latin American countries, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, 
Peru, and Uruguay, signed a treaty at Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, on February 18, 1960, for 
the establishment of LAFTA and all of the 
signatories with the exception of Paraguay 
ratified the treaty on May 2, 1961, bringing 
the association legally into operation. Para- 
guay ratified the treaty in June. Colombia 
has indicated its intention to join LAFTA 
in the near future and Ecuador appears to 
be favorably inclined. The seven countries 
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now participating in LAFTA will create a 
marketing area with a present population 
of about 144 million people, or about 72 per- 
cent of the 200 million total. 

The treaty establishing LAFTA creates the 
machinery for the reciprocal and progressive 
reduction over a 12-year period of tariffs 
applicable among the participating countries 
to substantially all of the intra-area trade. 
It provides for simplification and standardi- 
zation of procedure and formalities affecting 
this trade, and for the establishment of a 
standard tariff nomenclature. It does not 
contemplate in its present form the estab- 
lishment of a common external tariff to ap- 
ply to imports from nontreaty countries. 

The contracting parties of LAFTA met in 
July to begin the first stages of the negoti- 
ations for the reductions in tariff rates. 
Commodity-by-commodity negotiations be- 
ginning this month will undoubtedly con- 
tinue over an extended period of time. 

Since 1951 the five Central American coun- 
tries have taken a number of steps looking 
toward closer coordination of their econ- 
omies. One of the more significant steps in 
this process was the signature in June 1958 
of a “Treaty of Free Trade and Central Amer- 
ican Economic Integration.” There has been 
a series of related agreements signed among 
three or four of the Central American coun- 
tries during 1958 and 1960 and the culminat- 
ing agreement called “The General Treaty of 
Central American Economic Integration,” 
which provides for a common market within 
5 years, became effective for Guatemala, El 
Salvador, and Nicaragua on June 2, 1961. 
Honduras is expected to join very soon. The 
outlook for Costa Rica is more uncertain. 

While LAFTA in its present form is limited 
to the elimination of barriers to the exchange 
of goods produced in the countries partici- 
pating, the Central American program pro- 
vides a fundamental integration of the 
economies of that area. Both arrangements, 
however, are forward moves toward broaden- 
ing the domestic market for Latin American 
producers, permitting entrepreneurs’ to 
benefit from the economies of scale, and 
creating new export items competitive in 
world markets. 

The elimination of poverty through eco- 
nomic growth is fundamental to the solu- 
tion of Latin America’s problems, but the 
handmaidens of poverty—malnutrition, dis- 
ease, and illiteracy—must also be attacked 
and defeated. These social ills which thrive 
on poverty are effective deterrents to an ac- 
celeration of economic growth. Central to 
the attack on these social problems is the 
fight against illiteracy. 

About 70 million people or 35 percent of 
the population of Latin America can neither 
read nor write, and over 50 percent of the 
population over 15 years of age has had less 
than 4 years of formal education. About 
20 million children of normal school age 
have never attended any school. Of course, 
these are statistics for the area and there 
are substantial differences between coun- 
tries. Argentina has the lowest illiteracy 
rate with 8 percent, while Haiti has the 
highest, including 89 percent of its popula- 
tion. 

Modern-day economic growth with its de- 
pendency on rapid technological change re- 
quires a large corps of workers trained 
through the university level. However, in 
Latin America, only about 2 percent of the 
total school enrollment is at universities 
as compared with about 744 percent in this 
country where the base is considerably 
broader. At universities in Latin America, 
where a great deal of emphasis is given to 
political activities, there is less emphasis 
on technical training and the sciences than 
would be desirable for stimulating the type 
of economic growth which is needed. 

The deficiency of the educational develop- 
ment of Latin America not only impedes 
self-help but it reduces the ability of the 
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Latin American countries to draw on the 
sources of international assistance which 
have been established to meet the urgent 
needs of the area. As one high official in 
Latin America has stated: “Those who need 
financial and technical assistance the most 
are precisely those who are less able to pre- 
pare projects in accordance with all of the 
formal requirements.” Education and, at 
the moment, foreign technical assistance 
are essential ingredients for the solution of 
the economic problems of Latin America. 

There are many other economic facets 
of the crisis in Latin America which require 
attention, and particularly those related to 
the reform of defective economic and social 
structures. Land reform, government reve- 
nue and expenditure system including tax 
reform, housing programs, transportation, 
and power facilities are a few of the problem 
areas for which there must be sound long- 
term planning and the prompt initiation of 
implementation. Most, if not all, of the 
structural reforms, however, are dependent 
upon massive technical assistance and finan- 
cial underwriting on a sustained and flexi- 
ble basis to enable the governments to avoid 
the economic disequilibrium inherent in an 
accelerated transition from the old to the 
new economic and social molds. 

My talk up to this point has been con- 
cerned primarily with the problems which 
must be solved through inter-American co- 
operation if Latin America is to break the 
shackles of poverty and share equitably in 
the common progress of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It is logical at this stage to take a 
look at what we have been doing for Latin 
America, why past efforts have not achieved 
greater results, and in what way the alliance 
for progress differs from earlier programs. 

In the postwar period from 1945 through 
1960, total U.S. Government nonmilitary 
assistance to Latin America has amounted to 
a little over $4 billion. However, deducting 
repayments and attrition, net nonmilitary 
grants and credits to Latin America totaled 
about $2% billion, of which about one- 
third was in the form of grants and two- 
thirds, loans. This does not include indirect 
assistance received by Latin America in part 
from funds supplied by the United States as 
a result of our participation in international 
assistance and lending institutions. For ex- 
ample, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development in the postwar 
years has loaned slightly over a billion 
dollars to the countries of Latin America. 

In view of the magnitude of this assist- 
ance, one may well inquire why it has failed 
to meet the needs of the Latin American 
countries. In order to obtain a proper per- 
spective of the relationship of assistance, 
and particularly U.S. assistance, to the trend 
of economic developments in Latin America 
it is believed useful to examine the picture 
for a single year. 

The year 1958 may be considered appro- 
priate for such an examination since it rep- 
resents the year in which U.S. Government 
assistance to the area reached its highest 
level. In that year net nonmilitary grants 
and loans were $504 million, consisting of 
$113 million in grants and $391 million in 
loans. 

In the year 1958, the prices on the inter- 
national market for many of Latin America’s 
export products declined sharply and the 
impact was felt mainly by the countries 
exporting coffee, sugar, and nonferrous 
metals. There was an increased tonnage of 
exports in the leading products of Latin 
America with the exception of petroleum but 
the returns on exports for 1958 declined 7 
percent as compared with the previous year. 
The result of the reduced returns from ex- 
ports and a delayed contraction of imports 
was a deficit in the combined goods and 
services accounts of the area amounting to 
$1,288 million. 

The inflow of private investment capital 
and the aid and assistance of US. 
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and international financial institutions 
partially compensated for the deficit. How- 
ever, Latin America as a whole was obliged 
to call on its reserves to meet in excess of $700 
million of the deficit. In 1959 there was a 
continued decline in world prices for Latin 
American export products and _ despite 
another sharp increase in the tonnage of 
Latin American exports as compared with 
1958 many Latin American countries were 
forced to drastically curtail imports to pre- 
vent an insupportable drain on their 
reserves. 

The impact of the decline of commodity 
prices as it relates to the level of US. 
assistance given to Latin America in 
1958 can be seen from a consideration of the 
trade patterns of two basic Latin American 
products: coffee and sugar. 

In 1958, total Latin American exports of 
coffee amounted to 1,551,000 tons or almost 
the identical quantity sold in 1957. How- 
ever, receipts from the coffee exports in 
1958 were $1.5 billion compared with $1.74 
billion in 1957 or a loss in revenues directly 
attributable to the decline in prices of this 
one product of close to $250 million or about 
50 percent of our net direct assistance to 
Latin America in that year. 

Sugar exports by Latin America in 1958 
totaled 7.5 million tons or a little more than 
half a million tons more than in the year 
1957. The value received from sugar exports 
in 1958 was $704.9 million compared with 
$838 million in 1957. Thus, despite an in- 
crease in volume of half a million tons, re- 
ceipts were down $133.1 million. On a unit 
value basis for 1957, the drop in sugar prices 
in 1958 meant a loss in revenue in 1958 of 
$193 million. 

The price declines for these two products 
add up to a loss in income for Latin America 
in 1958 of close to $450 million compared 
with total U.S. economic aid to the area of 
$504 million. It should be remembered, also, 
that most of the assistance included under 
the $504 million total was earmarked for 
special development programs and projects 
and was not a cash transfer available for off- 
setting the balance of payments deficit. 

Inasmuch as a decline of 10 cents a pound 
in world prices for coffee means an annual 
income loss to Latin America of about $400 
million, and the price decline between 1957 
and 1959 was over 13 cents per pound, it is 
understandable that one top-ranking Latin 
American economist has stated: ‘“‘A small rise 
in export prices would give many countries 
more capital than that which would accrue 
from any of the credit and grant programs 
which have so far been devised.” 

The effect of the price declines during 1958 
and 1959 was devastating to many of the 
carefully nurtured development programs of 
the area. The forced cutback of imports to 
moderate the drain of reserves could be ap- 
plied only sparingly to essential consumer 
items and the major burden had to be allo- 
cated to capital goods and raw materials on 
which the growth programing was depend- 
ent. Since most Latin American govern- 
ments under existing defective fiscal struc- 
tures are highly dependent on import and 
export customs duties and charges for 
budgetary support, the decline in the value 
of international trade required a substantial 
downward revision in government spending 
if inflationary measures were to be avoided. 
Development programs bore the brunt of 
these revisions. 

It may be said that my selection of the 
year 1958 to illustrate the inability of the 
U.S. assistance program to meet the 
needs of Latin America is not represent- 
ative of the life of the program since World 
War II. It is true that 1958 and 1959 were 
exceptionally bad years for Latin America, 
but the inability of U.S. and international 
assistance programs to prevent the economic 
stagnation which occurred in these years 
points up one of the major criticisms by 
Latin America of past programs, namely, 
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their short-term financial foundation and 
the resulting inflexibility which greatly 
limits effectiveness in responding to the ebb 
and flow of economic conditions. In 1958, 
US. net economic assistance to Latin 
America reached its peak of $504 million but 
in the following year, when the full force of 
the price declines had their greatest reper- 
cussions on the Latin American economy, 
US. net economic grant and loan aid de- 
clined to $331 million. 

The description of some of the major de- 
ficiencies in our past assistance program from 
the viewpoint of Latin America points to 
some of the changes which have been in- 
corporated in the future assistance program 
as described in broad policy terms in the 
President’s Alliance for Progress address. 
Most significant from the viewpoint of Latin 
America is the recognition by the US. Gov- 
ernment of the urgent and nondeferrable 
need for massive assistance to eliminate on 
a cooperative basis the widespread hunger, 
disease, and ignorance which has been 
chronic among the masses of Latin America. 
Of almost equal importance is the decision to 
approach this task without preconceived dog- 
mas and principles which prevent a full ex- 
ploration of the possible remedies. 

The significance to Latin Americans of 
the decision to face the problems of the area 
with a completely open mind as to possible 
solutions may be appreciated from a brief 
review of three aspects of our past policy on 
economic assistance. 

The technique to be used to eliminate or 
reduce price fluctuations for primary com- 
modities has for many years been a key 
point of difference between Latin America 
and the United States. The Latin Americans 
have contended that international commodi- 
ty price stabilization agreements were es- 
sential to a solution of this problem. The 
United States contended that such agree- 
ments were not the answer and refused to 
participate in negotiations or discussions 
leading to the formulation of such agree- 
ments. During recent years, U.S. policy in 
this respect was modified to permit our par- 
ticipation in such discussions although 
there was a continued negative approach 
concerning the effectiveness of such agree- 
ments except in very official instances. The 
policy today under the Alliance for Progress 
is that we recognize the difficulties of price 
stabilization by means of international com- 
modity agreements, but at the same time we 
are keenly aware of the need to find some 
solution to the problem. Therefore, we will 
take a positive approach in exploring all 
avenues, including price stabilization agree- 
ments, to find a satisfactory answer. 

A second point of contention involves U.S. 
policy related to the establishment of a sepa- 
rate international lending institution de- 
signed to meet the special needs of Latin 
America and through which much of the as- 
sistance given to Latin America would be 
channeled. The U.S. Government opposed 
this proposal for many years on the ground 
that existing institutions such as the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment and American institutions, such 
as the Export-Import Bank, could meet the 
needs of Latin America as well as other 
areas of the world. 

Latin Americans contended this was not 
true for a number of reasons. One was that 
such institutions were geared to meet the 
needs of the reconstruction of Europe under 
the Marshall plan and the technical require- 
ments for filing a request for funds to the 
satisfaction of the lending instituticys were 
often beyond the competence of the under- 
developed countries. They stressed the need 
for a lending institution capable of provid- 
ing technical guidance in formulating sound 
Projects which would meet banking criteria. 
In addition such an institution should have 
facilities for lending to finance social over- 
head or non-self-liquidating projects. 
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The U.S. Government gradually moved 
toward a recognition of the Latin American 
position and this movement culminated in 
the establishment of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. In September of 1960 by 
the Act of Bogota the United States and the 
Latin American area agreed to a broad pro- 
gram for social improvement in rural living 
and land use, housing facilities, education, 
and public health as well as other measures 
designed to improve living conditions in 
Latin America. The United States an- 
nounced at Bogota its decision to establish a 
special fund for social development to be 
administered principally through the Inter- 
American Development Bank. Five hundred 
million dollars was appropriated by Congress 
to implement this decision. 

The Alliance for Progress contemplates the 
allocation of additional funds as may be 
required to accomplish its goal, but it con- 
tains two additional policy decisions relat- 
ing to such funds which have been warmly 
received in Latin America. The first relates 
to long-range financial backing for the as- 
sistance program. This will eliminate the in- 
flexibility of earlier assistance programing 
and permit an adjustment of levels of aid in 
accordance with the variations of economic 
conditions. Secondly, assistance will be con- 
sistent with the level of self-help. 

Most Latin American leaders of today 
recognize the necessity for internal reforms 
if a viable economy is to be attained. How- 
ever, there are many forces, deeply en- 
trenched, which will energetically resist 
change. The condition of U.S. assistance on 
the level of self-help will strengthen the 
hands of such leaders in achieving essential 
reforms. 

A third innovation in US. policy under 
the Alliance for Progress is the abandonment 
of the embargo on assistance loans to Gov- 
ernment owned and operated industries, 
and more particularly oil industries. For 
many years, this Government insisted that 
private capital was available for such ac- 
tivities and, therefore, the limited public 
funds should be directed into other projects. 
The revision in U.S. policy is a recognition 
of the political realities in Latin America 
and of the necessity for a coordinated effort 
in both the public and private sectors to 
achieve a well-rounded economic growth. 

The final section of this talk will be de- 
voted to the significance of economic devel- 
opments in Latin America and of the Alli- 
ance for Progress to American trade and 
investments. 

The United States is by far the major 
supplier of Latin America’s import require- 
ments normally accounting for about 50 
percent of the total. Western European 
countries, combined, receive about half as 
much business as this country. Our ex- 
ports to Latin America during recent years 
represent about 25 percent of our total mer- 
chandise exports. SBecause of these facts, 
economic developments in the Latin Ameri- 
can republics affecting their ability to buy 
abroad have a specially significant relation- 
ship to the health of American foreign trade 
and in turn to the economy of this Nation. 

What was the effect on U.S. exports of the 
fall in world prices for Latin American ex- 
port commodities and the resulting economic 
stagnation during the past few years? In 
1957 before the full force of the price de- 
clines was reflected in Latin America’s ability 
to buy abroad, the United States shipped 
merchandise to the 20 Latin American re- 
publics with a value of $4.7 billion or 24 
percent of our total nonmilitary exports. 
In 1958, the total dropped to $4.2 billion, in 
1959 to $3.6 billion and in 1960, although 
there was a slight decline, the rounded total 
is equal to 1959 at about $3.6 billion. Thus, 
over the 3-year period 1958-60 our loss in 
exports when compared with the 1957 level 
was $2.7 billion. 

What was the effect on the earnings of 
American investments in Latin America of 
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the economic regression from 1957 to 1959? 
In 1957, US. direct investments in Latin 
America were valued at about $7.4 billion 
and net earnings amounted to $1.1 billion. 
By 1959 our total investments in Latin 
America had climbed to $8.2 billion, but 
earnings had dropped to $774 million, and 
in 1960 total investments were $8.5 billion, 
and earnings $800 million. Thus annual 
earnings over the 3 years declined over 
$300 million despite over a billion-dollar 
increase in the value of investments. 
Based on the earning rate of investments 
for the year 1957, American investors in 
Latin America suffered a loss in earnings for 
the years 1958, 1959, and 1960 of over $1.3 
billion. 

There were, of course, many other factors 
which played a part in the decline of trade 
and investment earnings, but the deteriora- 
tion of the Latin American economy was 
primarily responsible. The result was a loss 
to American exporters and investors of trade 
and investment income combined of $4 bil- 
lion over the 3-year period. Our net eco- 
nomic assistance to Latin America in the 
3-year period 1958-60 was less than $1.2 
billion and was largely in the form of loans. 

From these statistics it also becomes ap- 
parent that the susceptibility of Latin 
American countries to Communist penetra- 
tion resulting from the rebellion against 
poverty with the possibility that other 
Latin American countries may elect to take 
the road followed by Cuba has very great 
significance for American foreign trade and 
industry and American investors in addi- 
tion to the military and political implica- 
tions. 

Some data have been included in this 
talk on the extent of our export trade and 
investments in Latin America, but nothing 
has been said up to this point of our de- 
pendence on Latin America for products es- 
sential to American industry. In 1960, the 
Department of Commerce issued a publica- 
tion on the “Contribution of Imports of 
U.S. Raw Material Supplies” which contains 
some interesting data relating to our pur- 
chases in Latin America during the years 
1955-59 compared with total U.S. supplies 
of such materials. I have no intention nor 
the time to make a detailed analysis of 
this dependency on Latin American prod- 
ucts, but I believe a few selected illustra- 
tions will carry the point. 

In the very important field of minerals, 
the United States depends on imports for 
100 percent of its supplies of natural quartz 
crystals and 92 percent of these imports 
comes from Brazil. About 60 percent of our 
supplies of fluorspar is imported and 53 per- 
cent of this comes from Mexico. About 40 
percent of our crude barites ore is imported 
and Peru and Mexico account for 46 percent. 
Between 85 and 90 percent of our manganese 
ore is imported, and Brazil and Mexico sup- 
ply 35 percent of the total. Ninety to ninety- 
five percent of our beryllium comes from 
abroad, and Brazil and Argentina account 
for 68 percent of the total. Eighty-six to 
ninety-nine percent of our tantalum ore re- 
quirements originates outside of the United 
States, and Brazil’s share is 47 percent. 
About 60 percent of lead supplies is imported, 
and Mexico and Peru account for 38 percent. 
Over 50 percent of bismuth is of foreign 
origin and Peru and Mexico are responsible 
for 86 percent. While less important as a 
share in total supplies, imports of petroleum 
and iron ore loom high in total value and 
the major share of our imports is contributed 
by Latin America. 

I will not attempt a rundown in the food- 
stuffs, industrial vegetable oils, and other 
nonmineral categories, but our dependence 
on Latin America for many of the products 
which add to our joy of living such as coffee, 
cocoa, and bananas is well known. 

The significance to U.S. trade and foreign 
investment of Latin America under the 
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depressed conditions of the past few years has 
been described, but it is interesting to spec- 
ulate on the prospects for American trade and 
investment if the Alliance for Progress suc- 
ceeds in achieving an acceptable share for 
Latin America in the economic growth of 
this hemisphere. 

Based on the high point in our exports 
to Latin America of $4.7 billion in 1957 when 
the total population of the area was 185 
million, our exports per capita were $25 per 
year. For comparison purposes our per 
capita exports to our Canadian friends to 
the north amounted to $229 based on a popu- 
lation of 17 million. Total exports to Can- 
ada in 1957 were $3.9 billion. However, 71 
percent of total Canadian imports came from 
the United States. 

If the per capita capacity to import of 
Latin Americans had been equal to that of 
the Canadians in 1957, and taking into con- 
sideration the smaller share of our participa- 
tion in Latin American foreign purchases as 
compared with Canada, our total exports to 
Latin America in 1957, instead of $4.7 bil- 
lion, could have read about $30 billion, or one 
and a half times the value of U.S. exports to 
the entire world in our record export year. 
Of course it is not reasonable to expect 
this sort of economic miracle within the next 
few years in Latin America. However, it 
does give some dimension to the trade ad- 
vantages to be derived from a prosperous 
Latin America. 

A similar exercise could be performed on 
the potential for American investment and 
earnings in Latin America, given a higher 
standard of living in that area, and the con- 
clusions would be equally impressive. There 
is no question that our efforts under the 
Alliance for Progress could have _ great 
economic benefits for this country in addi- 
tion to the humanitarian and political 
aspects. 

In conclusion, I would like to stress the 
point that we are at a crossroad in our rela- 
tions with Latin America. The people of 
Latin America will no longer tolerate the 
continuance of poverty, disease, and ig- 
norance, and lack of human dignity. They 
prefer to take the road of inter-American 
solidarity and liberty based on the prin- 
ciples of their western Christian heritage. 
However, they refuse to continue on a road 
which preaches the theory of political free- 
dom but in practice means individual 
economic bondage. 

The leaders in Latin America today, with 
the exception of those in Cuba, recognize 
the essential cynicism of communism and 
the ephemeral character of its promises for 
material progress. They appreciate the role 
they are playing in the struggle to keep Latin 
America as a part of the free world and en- 
thusiastically welcome the Alliance for 
Progress as a great injection of strength for 
them in this ideological tug of war. They 
must produce results or give way to new 
leaders, many of whom will not be equally 
dedicated to our way of life. The Alliance 
for Progress must move forward swiftly and 
effectively with courage and determination. 





TELEVISION BOOSTER SERVICE FOR 
MEEKER, COLO. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, Sen- 
ators well know the high importance of 
assuring adequate television service to 
the families of America. The role 
played by VHF-TV translators in bring- 
ing such service to the rural communi- 
ties of our country is one which de- 
serves—and in the past has received— 
the support of the Senate. 

In the last session of the Congress, I 
was happy to work closely with other 
western Senators in our efforts to ob- 
tain permissive legislation to insure the 
continued operation of these TV’ boost- 
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ers. I know of the excellent leadership 
given in this cause by Senator PASTORE 
and his Communications Subcommittee 
of the Commerce Committee. 

This legislation was approved and 
signed into law. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission is proceeding to is- 
sue licenses to these TV translators. It 
is my information that, by and large, 
the licensing is going smoothly. 

A case has been brought to my atten- 
tion, however, which may be of interest 
to other Senators. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission has limited the 
power level of TV booster operations at 
1 watt. This limitation has the effect, 
in some areas, of forcing a booster with 
higher wattage off the air. 

Western Senators, I am sure, appre- 
ciate the fact that in many cases the TV 
signal, picked up from a metropolitan 
station must be rebroadcast over many 
miles and over rough terrain. 

As an example of this, let me point 
out the case of Meeker, Colo. Meeker, 
a town of 1,655 people, serves as county 
seat for the 5,150 people of Rio Blanco 
County. This county, with an area of 
3,263 square miles, is as large as Dela- 
ware and Rhode Island put together. 

Unlike Delaware and Rhode Island, 
Rio Blanco has no TV station of its own. 
The citizens of Meeker must rely upon a 
booster rebroadcasting a signal from 
Salt Lake City over 250 miles away. The 
booster has a 3-watt power output. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has said that Meeker should 
replace this 3-watt transmitter with sev- 
eral smaller 1-watt transmitters, operat- 
ing as signal relayers. 

I have now been informed by Mr. F. H. 
Lischke, secretary of the Meeker Area 
TV Association, that such a project 
would involve literally thousands of dol- 
lars; money which the townspeople do 
not have. 

Such transmitters would have to be 
placed on rugged inaccessible peaks. 
The cost of the transmitting equipment 
would be high. Even higher would be 
the cost of running a power line to 
service these transmitters—some of these 
lines would cost from $1,060 to $1,500 
per mile and would run from 5 to 10 
miles to each transmitter. 

It is my understanding that if this 3- 
watt booster—which has never inter- 
fered with any other radio signals—is 
forced to shut down, this will mean an 
end to TV reception to the citizens of 
Meeker. This would seem to me to be 
contrary to the public interests of the 
citizens of Meeker and contrary to the 
intentions of the Congress as expressed 
in the permissive legislation of last year. 

Mr. President, so that Senators from 
other States with extensive booster op- 
erations will be informed about this sit- 
uation, I ask unanimous consent that a 
petition and two letters from Mr. Lischke 
be included in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the petition 
and letters were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

MEEKER, COLO., 
August 22,1961. 
Hon. JoHn A. CARROLL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CARROLL: Receipt is acknowl- 

edged of your kind letter of August 11, en- 
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closing copy of letter from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, reference No. 8600, 
all referring to our petition and request for 
additional power on our Blue Mountain VHF 
translator station located at latitude 
40°22’02’’ N. and longitude 109°7'49” w.,, 
covering a distance of 70 miles from that 
point to Meeker due to which great distance 
it is necessary to have at least 3 watts of 
power as requested in the testimony of Mr. 
Joe LeBeau of Vernal, Utah, in the hearings 
before the Communications Subcommittee 
held in Salt Lake City on February 21 and 22, 
1961. 

Our reason for making this request is due 
to the fact that it is quite impossible from a 
financial standpoint to install additional 
translators on the high peaks between Blue 
Mountain and Meeker due to the absence of 
available power lines, which it would be nec- 
essary to build to such advantageous points 
at a unit cost of $1,000 to $1,500 per mile for 
distances ranging from 5 to 10 miles to such 
point as would be in line of sight for pro- 
jecting the respective signals eventually to 
our community, and that kind of money, in 
addition to our actual necessary expenses in 
maintenance and modification of equipment 
coming up to comply with the Commission’s 
requirements, is not available in our small 
community to make their suggestion pos- 
sible. 

As stated to members of the Commission 
at one Salt Lake hearing, Our counties in 
Colorado with only a population of 6,000 
people are larger than some of the New Eng- 
land States where mother broadcasting sta- 
tions exist every 100 miles or so, while our 
situation involves Salt Lake City at a dis- 
tance of 245 miles airline and Denver more 
than 200 cannot be reached due to high ter- 
rain surrounding the entire borderline of 
Rio Blanco County, which is 130 miles in 
length and more than 40 miles in width. 

We merely point out these conditions for 
the attention of the Commission and ask 
their further consideration in the granting 
of our request above stated. 

In behalf of all the members of the Meeker 
Area Television Association and the com- 
munity at large, I desire to extend to you our 
sincere thanks and appreciation for your 
efforts in representing us in our appeal to 
the Commission for an equitable decision. 

Yours very sincerely, 
F. H. LISCHKE, 
Secretary. 
MEEKER, COLo., July 13, 1961. 
Hon. JOHN A. CARROLL, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CARROLL: Thank you very 
much for the copy of “Booster Hearings Be- 
fore the Communications Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Senate, 87th Congress, 1st 
Session on the Development of TV Boosters” 
held in Salt Lake City, Utah, on February 
21 and 22, 1961, more particularly for the 
information contained in the statement of 
Ray E. Nash, county attorney, Vernal, Utah, 
accompanied by Harold McKee, county com- 
missioner, and Joe LeBeau, engineer, Uintah 
County, Utah, to all of whom the people in 
the county of Rio Blanco are greatly in- 
debted for their part in obtaining for us 
television reception from Salt Lake City 
through their cooperation in helping project 
the signal into this area without which we 
would be unable to have television due to 
high terrain barriers and lack of power fa- 
cilities at strategic points from which it 
would be necessary to obtain signals else- 
where. 

We go on record as concurring with their 
contention that greater power than 1 watt 
is required in projecting a suitable picture 
the necessary distance of 70 miles from Blue 
Mountain booster station to Meeker as well 
as other points outlined in the testimony 
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given at the above hearing and to support 
our contention and experience on the qual- 
ity of picture produced at that distance. I 
enclose petition signed by more than a score 
of interested viewers obtained over a period 
of 2 months which may be used for what it 
is worth to you for your further considera- 
tion. 

We appreciate very much the efforts of the 
committee in behalf of the Western States 
in bringing about better television to the 
remote communities through the TV trans- 
lator system. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. H. LIscHKE, 
Secretary, Meeker Area TV Association. 





PETITION TO FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COM- 
MISSION AND ALL MEMBERS OF THE U.S. Con- 
GRESS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

In order to establish more complete serv- 
ice of television in shadow areas, we, the 
undersigned, hereby request the Federal 
Communications Commission to take a flexi- 
ble approach to power levels of VHF trans- 
lators, so as to allow translator output power 
to be determined by any coverage require- 
ments, at any level between one-tenth watt 
and 10 watts: 

Francis V. Kennedy, C. J, Wilson, Robert 
E. Schuelleo, Marie Rawlinson, Patricia A. 
Schuelleo, Bonnie Wilson, L. H. Lischke, Ray 
Ruckman, C. B. Ralston, Larry Burm, Ruby 
Hart, Bill Crawford, Jack Russell, W. T. Hol- 
lenbaugh, E. Wilson Lesdol, Thomas F. Mur- 
ray, Arnold A. Weiss, W. E. Taylor, Douglas 
C. Willman, Katherine LaGrange, Dean Parr, 
DeLos Parr, Malvin Crawford, L. G. Winegar, 
Jewell Johnson, John Silas Johnson. 





SOVIET RESUMPTION OF NUCLEAR 
TESTING 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mv. President, 
earlier this evening the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] sought my atten- 
tion as he directed his remarks to the 
announcement from the Soviet Union 
relating to its resumption of nuclear 
tests. I did not wish to respond at that 
point, because the Senate was in the 
process of completing its work on the 
appropriation bill for the Departments 
of State and Justice and for the judici- 
ary and related agencies. 

At this time, Mr. President, I wish, 
first, to commend the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] for his statement. 
If any Member of the Senate is informed 
on these matters, it is he. He is very 
experienced. He attended the negotia- 
tions at Geneva, as one of the advisers 
of the U.S. Senate. 

I wish to add that I find myself in 
full agreement with the statement he 


.made, and I desire to associate myself 


with it clearly and without qualifica- 
tion. 

I also wish to say that I hope Presi- 
dent Kennedy will immediately request 
the return of Arthur Dean, our chief 
negotiator, from Geneva, as a demon- 
stration of our, I might say, disgust 
about the manner in which the Soviet 
Union has treated this vital issue which 
relates to the welfare of humanity. 

I also hope the President will direct 
our Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Mr. Stevenson, to lay before the United 
Nations the efforts of this country over 
3 years to arrive at some form of agree- 
ment, with reasonable and effective con- 
trols, to suspend further nuclear tests. 

Mr. President, this Nation has walked 
the extra mile; it has done all that 
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could be expected of any great power, 
and it has done it and has proceeded 
in the name of decency, freedom, peace, 
and compassion to attempt to arrive at 
an agreement. In fact, only recently 
Mr. Dean returned to Geneva with new 
concessions, in hopes of being able to 
arrive at some kind of workable agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union. 

So I hope President Kennedy, either 
himself, in a personal appearance be- 
fore the United Nations General As- 
sembly, or by direction to our Ambas- 
sador to it, Mr. Stevenson, will lay before 
the nations of the world the draft 
treaties we presented at Geneva in the 
most recent negotiations, and their full 
history, and how we have sought to pre- 
serve the peace and to protect man- 
kind, and how we have sought to slow 
down the arms race and prevent the 
spread and proliferation of nuclear 
weapons throughout the world. I feel 
that if this is done, our case will stand 
the test of careful scrutiny and we shall 
be all the better because of it. 

I wish to add that I am confident our 
Nation is prepared, through its scien- 
tists and its great facilities in the field 
of atomic energy, to undertake quickly 
whatever experimentation and testing 
may be required. 

Let no one be in doubt. The Soviet 
Union is attempting to accelerate the 
war of nerves, as the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] stated tonight. 

The main objective is, and has been 
for years, to separate us from our al- 
lies and to intimidate. Its act is the 
act of a bully. But the United States 
is not frightened; and I am confident 
that our country and our allies, stand- 
ing alongside of us and assured of our 
purpose, will not be frightened. These 
acts by Mr. Khrushchev only fortify and 
strengthen us. Sometimes in the ar- 
rogance and the false pride of the 
Soviet leaders we find new strength, new 
determination, and new cooperation on 
the part of the allies in the free world. 





THE ANTI-ANTI-COMMUNIST CAM- 
PAIGN AND MAJ. GEN. EDWIN 
WALKER 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
several occasions lately there have been 
discussions on the Senate floor with ref- 
erence to the anti-anti-Communist cam- 
paign which is focused on our Military 
Establishment with a view toward dis- 
crediting and rendering ineffective our 
military personnel and particularly our 
military leaders. Early in the campaign, 
a@ smear campaign was commenced 
against Maj. Gen. Edwin Walker, former 
Commander of the 24th Division in Eu- 
rope, by a slander sheet called the Over- 
seas Weekly. The smear campaign 
against General Walker reached such a 
height that General Walker was relieved 
of his command and, although the spe- 
cific charges made by the Overseas 
Weekly were found to be untrue accord- 
ing to the Department of Army, General 
Walker was officially admonished and his 
command was not restored. For some 
time, General Walker has been awaiting 
assignment. It is clear from the circum- 
stances and public statements by high- 
placed civilians within the Defense Es- 
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tablishment, that General Walker’s case 
was conducted in such a manner as to 
constitute an example of what would 
happen to any officer who candidly 
taught his troops the facts about the 
total nature of the insidious cancer of 
communism. 

In the past few months it has become 
increasingly obvious that this smear 
campaign has resulted in the sidetrack- 
ing of the career of a brilliant officer 
and fine commander. Our own country 
is allowing this man to be crucified for 
his patriotism and devotion to the best 
interest of his country and the troops 
he commanded. 

There has been much guessing as to 
General Walker’s next assignment. 
Only a few short months ago, he was 
spoken of favorably as a future corps 
commander. It is now apparent that 
General Walker not only will not be a 
corps commander, but he will not com- 
mand. He has been pigeonholed. His 
new assignment is Assistant Deputy for 
Operations in U.S. Army Headquarters 
in Heidelberg, Germany. The Deputy 
for Operations, General Walker’s imme- 
diate supervisor, is also a major general, 
an officer with a splendid record who is 
perfectly competent to carry out the 
functions of his post without another 
major general as his assistant. General 
Walker’s job could not be a more obvious 
pigeonhole. 

I recall that almost every year the 
Army has expressed to the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee its need for more gen- 
eral officers. The assignment, there- 
fore, of a general officer who is 
recognized for his command abilities to 
such a job as that to which General 
Walker has been assigned could not be 
more conspicuous. General Walker is 
to be a continuing example of what can 
happen to an officer’s career who takes 
his patriotism, his oath of office to de- 
fend his country against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic, and his command 
too seriously. This case is a disgrace 
to our country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that articles concerning the Walker 
matter from the Chicago Sunday Trib- 
une of August 20, the Charleston, S.C., 
News and Courier of August 9, and the 
New York Journal-American of August 
15, as well as translations of articles 
from the Soviet newspaper, Red Star, of 
July 18 and July 22, be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks: 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Sunday Tribune, Aug. 

20, 1961] 

GENERAL WALKER URGES: INSTILL VALOR IN 
U.S. So.prers—ASSERTS TRAINING Is AN- 
SWER TO MENTAL WAR 

(By Chesly Manly) 

CLEVELAND, August 19.—Veterans of the 
1st Special Service Force today gave Maj. 
Gen. Edwin A. Walker, their World War II 
commander, a moving demonstration of 
trust and affection after he expressed con- 
fidence that American and Canadian sol- 
diers, if properly prepared, can withstand 
the enemy’s new dimension of warfare— 
brainwashing and mental warfare. 

Not once in General Walker’s 20-minute 
speech did he identify the enemy or mention 
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communism, for that would have vio- 
lated the Kennedy administration’s ban on 
anti-Communist talks by military leaders. 

General Walker’s address to the men he 
commanded in Italy, when they spearheaded 
@ drive that cracked the German line, was 
his first public appearance since he was re- 
lieved of command of the 24th Division in 
Germany last April, and subsequently ad- 
monished for using excessively strong lan- 
guage in attacking communism. 


RECALLS OLD VALOR 


Tears filled the eyes of the much deco- 
rated Texas general, and his voice was af- 
fected by emotion as he recalled the valor 
and the spirit that distinguished American 
soldiers of the Ist Special Service Force. 

He said he has tried to instill that same 
spirit in all men under his command since 
World War II. “And it is a spirit,” he said, 
“that can make soldiers of men and men of 
soldiers, inspired by God, country, and com- 
radeship.” 

Senator Frank J. LauscHe, Democrat, of 
Ohio, who was in Cleveland for another event, 
read about General Walker’s presence in a 
newspaper and immediately called on him 
at the Pick-Carter Hotel. Invited to speak 
to the veterans, he said he was greatly in- 
spired by their respect for General Walker, 
whom he praised and welcomed and im- 
plicitly defended against the charge of ex- 
cessive zeal in fighting communism. 


JOINS FIGHT AGAINST GAG 


Senator Barry GOLDWATER, Republican, of 
Arizona, and Senator Strom THURMOND, 
Democrat, of South Carolina, have repeatedly 
denounced the gagging of our military lead- 
ers by the White House and civilian officials 
of the Pentagon, but Senator LauscHE had 
not previously spoken out on the contro- 
versy. 

“tf our military leaders, in speaking to 
their men, make a mistake, I want the mis- 
take to be too much and not too little about 
the virtues of our country and the evils of 
communism,” LauscHEe said. “I want our 
military men to speak up because they know 
the nature of the enemy and are better pre- 
pared than anyone else to discuss the evils 
of communism. We have had too much soft 
speaking on communism by pinks and near 
Communists.” 


WORDS WORTH HEARING 


About 150 veterans were present for their 
annual reunion. After General Walker had 
spoken and applause had subsided, one of 
the leaders commented: 

“It’s too bad his speech was not heard 
by 30,000 people. They would have marched 
on the Pentagon.” 

The ist Special Service Force consisted 
of 3,200 men chosen for hazardous commando 
operations from among 7,000 volunteers, after 
preliminary training. General Walker said 
he sought to instill the same spirit in the 
2d Division artillery in Korea, which fired 
22,000 rounds a day for 14 days, an unheard- 
of feat; in the 7th Infantry Regiment, also 
in Korea, and the 2ist Battle Group (Gim- 
lets) of the 24th Division in Germany, which 
last Friday won the highest marksmanship 
award of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. 

NO TURNCOATS THEN 


Each man in the special service force, he 
said, was “experienced and alert and, know- 
ing the enemy, psychologically prepared. 
There was certainly no fear—can you imag- 
ine it—that as a prisoner of war a man 
would betray his trust—Canadian or 
American.” 

The implication was unmistakable—but 
he could not say in so many words—that the 
anti-Communist orientation program which 
got him in trouble in Germany wae intended 
to give the same psychological preparation 
to men of the 24th Division. 
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The Overseas Weekly, a scandal sheet cir- 
culated to the troops in Germany, attacked 
General Walker’s orientation program, charg- 
ing that he was using material supplied by 
the John Birch Society. 

The same publication charged that Gen- 
eral Walker had said Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Harry S. Truman, and Dean Acheson were 
“definitely pink” and that Edward R. Mur- 
row, Walter Cronkite, and Eric Sevareid, 
radio-television commentators, were pro- 
Communist. 


GIVEN SECONDARY JOB 


General Walker was summarily relieved of 
command and assigned to a subordinate 
post at Army headquarters in Heidelberg, 
instead of a previously scheduled assignment 
to command the 8th Corps in Texas. 

After an investigation by Gen. Bruce C. 
Clark, commander in chief of the American 
Army in Europe, General Walker was for- 
mally admonished by Secretary of the Army 
Elvis J. Stahr, Jr. 

Replying to a letter from Senator GoLp- 
WATER, who demanded an explanation, Stahr 
said: 

“No substantial evidence was revealed that 
General Walker had referred to former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, Dean Acheson, and 
Eleanor Roosevelt as ‘definitely pink,’ as al- 
leged by Overseas Weekly, but it was estab- 
lished that he had staged or inferred that 
these prominent persons are leftist influ- 
enced or affiliated.” 


PRESS, TV INFLUENCED 


“It was also established that General 
Walker had mentioned Edward R. Murrow, 
Walter Cronkite, and Eric Sevareid as being 
leftist or Communist-influenced commenta- 
tors, and that he had stated that 60 percent 
of the American press and the radio-tele- 
vision industry were Communist influenced, 
not Communist controlled. 

“The investigation also revealed that Gen- 
eral Walker’s strong anti-Communist feeling 
frequently led his talks to become heated 
and intense, with the use of excessively 
strong language. He had previously been 
cautioned on at least three occasions to re- 
frain from language of this nature.” 

The Army also reported that Walker’s pro- 
gram had nothing to do with the John Birch 
Society. 

REDS RUSH INTO BREACH 


General Walker, a 1931 graduate of the 
U.S. Military Academy, obtained a 2-week 
leave from his post in Germany to attend the 
reunion here and visit his mother, who met 
him in New York. She lives with another 
son, George Pinckney Walker, Jr., on a ranch 
at Center Point, Tex. The 5l-year-old gen- 
eral is not married. 

After the sacking of General Walker, sus- 
tained attacks on anti-Communist activity 
by military leaders emanated from four prin- 
cipal sources: Gus Hall, boss of the American 
Communist Party; Marquis Childs, syndi- 
cated newspaper columnist; the New York 
Times, and Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 


SEE DANGER ON THE RIGHT 


In the July 16 issue of the Worker, official 
organ of the Communist Party, Hall said: 
“In the opinion of the Communist Party 
there can be no question that the threat from 
the extreme right is serious. A pronounced 
characteristic of the movement,” said Hall, is 
“its spreading influence among the higher 
military personnel.” 

The New York Times has published a series 
of reports on anti-Communist seminars and 
orientation programs at military establish- 
ments, charging that they are “preoccupied 
with radically rightwing political philoso- 
phies.” These programs were conducted pur- 
suant to an official cold war strategy policy, 
adopted by the National Security Council 
3 years ago. 
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RADICALISM A VIRUS 


In a memorandum addressed to the Presi- 
dent and referred by him to Defense Secre- 
tary Robert S. McNamara, Senator FuLsricur 
charged that in at least 11 instances “pro- 
grams closely identified with military per- 
sonnel made use of extremely radical right- 
wing speakers and/or materials, with the 
probable result of condemning foreign and 
domestic policies of the administration in 
the public mind.” 

It would be extremely dangerous, Fut- 
BRIGHT said, “if the military is infected with 
the virus of rightwing radicalism.” “In the 
long run,” he added, “it is quite possible that 
the principal problem of leadership will be, 
if it is not already, to restrain the desire of 
the people to hit the Communists with every- 
thing we’ve got, particularly if there are 
more Cubas and Laoses.”’ 

A new directive governing speeches and 
statements by military personnel was issued 
by the Pentagon on July 10. Roswell Gil- 
patric, Deputy Secretary of Defense, ex- 
plained at a press conference that it would 
require military spokesmen to confine them- 
selves to defense matters and not talk about 
communism. 

“We are not suggesting by this move that 
we are going to be soft on communism or 
that we don’t want the military to have their 
own views on the subject of what our na- 
tional defense policy should be,’’ Gilpatric 
said. “But there are other organs and agen- 
cies of the Government that speak for these 
other areas.” 





[From the Charleston (S.C.) News and 


Courier, Aug. 9, 1961] 


WALKER STILL HOLDS RESPECT OF MEN IN 24TH 
DIVISION 


AUGSBURG, GERMANY.—MajJ. Gen. Edwin A. 
Walker is still a soldier’s soldier to many 
of his former troops despite his suspension 
from command of the 24th Infantry Divi- 
sion for mixing his political beliefs with 
Army policy. 

Lt. Col. William D. Taylor, division enlist- 
ment officer, said the 24th is still getting 
heavy reenlistments. 

According to official division figures, dur- 
ing the 1960 fiscal year 2,590 troops were 
eligible to reenlist, and 849 did, to make 
a percentage of 32.8 for the highest in the 
7th Army. 

Taylor compared this figure with 26.8 for 
the 3d Armored Division, 13.2 for the 34th 
Infantry Division, 11.8 for the 8th In- 
fantry Division, and 7.5 percent for the 4th 
Armored Division. 

Taylor said Walker’s suspension “went 
in one ear and out the other” as far as the 
average enlisted man was concerned. He 
added that a “man doesn’t reenlist in an out- 
fit that has poor morale.” 

Maj. Gen. Charles Bonesteel III, who left 
the Pentagon to replace Walker, said “the 
morale is fine and all indications are that 
reenlistments will increase.”’ 

A survey among officers and enlisted men 
of the division bears out Bonesteel. 

“There is no feeling of any carryover be- 
cause of the Walker incident,” the tall, lean 
general said. 

Some officers and enlisted men of the di- 
vision, including those who were for and 
against the general’s alleged personal re- 
marks, said they and many others felt the 
51-year-old Texan had been drummed out of 
his command before given a chance to prove 
his case. 

From some of the highest ranking officers 
to the lowest grades, it was noted that Walk- 
er was relieved of his command and assigned 
to Heidelberg headquarters before the in- 
vestigation into his special projects began. 

Walker of Center Point, Tex., was relieved 
of his command in April after a private 
American paper in Europe—the Overseas 
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Weekly—carried a story alleging that Walker 
had exposed his men to propaganda based on 
the philosophy of the John Birch Society. 
A 1931 graduate of West Point, Walker was 
admonished and suspended from command 
on June 12. Walker issued only one state- 
ment which came before he was relieved in 
which he compared the newspaper to com- 
munism. Since then he has refused to com- 
ment. 

One of Walker’s biggest boosters in the 
division is 1st Sgt. Richard T. Flynn of 
Passaic, N.J., who was the senior enlisted 
man on the general's special projects staff. 

“We all need to boost our moral values 
and that’s what Walker was trying to do,” 
Flynn said. ‘He didn’t push Birch stuff on 
his troops. He put the information on the 
barrelhead and let them choose.” 

“We tried to interest the troops in the 
fiag, in patriotism, in parades, even in bugle 
calls. These things belong to the Army. 
We wanted obedience based on understand- 
ing.” Flynn said. 

Flynn said he was responsible for order- 
ing copies of “American Opinion” which 
contained the life of Birch, written by Rob- 
ert W. Welch, founder of the John Birch 
Society. 

“That was the only so-called Birch mate- 
rial we put out in the dayrooms,” he said. 
“I tried to get the book but was told it was 
out of print. So I got ‘American Opinion’ 
because the story was there,’ he said. 

The book by Welch also contains much of 
the author’s thinking on how to protect the 
world from communism. 

“Birch was the first casualty of the cold 
war. Everybody should know about him,” 
Flynn said. 

Interviews with men in the division who 
were about to reenlist or go back to civilian 
life brought out that few had concerned 
themselves with the Walker case or that it 
did not affect their leaving or staying. 

Sp4c. Percy Craig of Piedmont, Ala., 
said he was staying in because the 
Army offered more security. Sgt. John 
Forbes, of Coral Gables, Fla., said he 
wanted to stay in the Army and in the divi- 
sion “so I can go to school and get paid.” 

Both men said they like the division but 
were not particularly swayed by Walker one 
way or the other. 

Sp4c. McNeal Scow, of Waynesville, 
N.C., said he was looking for secu- 
rity and decided to remain in the Army. 
Scow said he believed with many of his 
friends that Walker was mishandled in being 
relieved before an investigation got under 
way. 

Pvt. Arthur Jackson, of Pawtucket, R.I., 
said he was “fed up with the Army” and 
wanted to get out. 

“The Army stifles the initiative and it’s 
an alien way of life,” he said. Jackson said 
he had no gripes against Walker. 

Sp4c. George Smith, of Broomville, Colo., 
said “Walker had many good ideas but they 
were not followed through.” Smith is re- 
turning to civilian life and college soon. 

One officer, who cannot be named, worked 
with some of the officers and enlisted men 
who ran Walker’s special projects section. 

He said he opposed Walker’s program as 
treading dangerously near off-limits policy. 
He said when it was over Walker called him 
and gave him credit “for sticking to my 
guns.” 

“You've got to admire a man like that,” 
he said. 

[From the New York Journal-American, Aug. 

15, 1961] 

Reps Make Hay Our or REBUKE TO GENERAL 
WaLKER—PROPAGANDA MILL ROLLING OVER- 
TIME 
The rebuke administered Maj. Gen. Edwin 

A. Walker for his lecturing of American 
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troops in Germany on the Communist men- 
ace has provided the Soviet Union with a 
large quantity of grist for its propaganda 
mill, 

This was disclosed through a survey of 
Iron Curtain publications and broadcasts 
which linked General Walker to the ultra- 
rightwing John Birch Society, described by 
the Reds as a semisecret Fascist organization. 

Lt. Col. O. Aleksandrovsky, writing in the 
July 18 editions of the Soviet Army news- 
paper, Red Star, seized upon the Walker 
incident to cry: 

“No matter what happens, this scandalous 
story of the business of General Walker and 
the Birch Society clearly shows that the Pen- 
tagon is teeming with generals and admirals 
who openly profess fascism and are attempt- 
ing to drag the country down the road to 
unleasing the third world war.” 

What General Walker did, in effect, was to 
accuse some prominent citizens, segments of 
the American press and TV industry, and 
certain news commentators of serving the 
cause of communism by their actions and 
attitudes. 

PROPAGANDA TARGET 


For this he received an official admonish- 
ment, was relieved of his divisional com- 
mand, and transferred to Army headquarters 
at Heidelberg, Germany. 

Until his transfer, General Walker had 
commanded the 24th Infantry Division in 
West Germany. It evidently is one of the 
most respected of American fighting forces, 
for Colonel Aleksandrovsky notes: 

“Exactly why was it that the 24th Division 
became a target for Fascist propaganda? Be- 
cause this was a rather well-trained and 
heavily armed unit of the U.S. Army. It had 
often participated in aggressive adventures 
of the United States, for instance in Korea. 

“Members of its military personnel are 
more active than in other units and are be- 
ing educated along the lines of robber tra- 
ditions. Moreover, the fuehrers of the 
[Birch] society believe the unit to be sus- 
ceptible to Fascist propaganda.” 


CAUTIONS UNHEEDED 


The admonishment of General Walker fol- 
lowed an Army investigation which found 
he had failed to heed cautions of superiors 
against “controversial activities which were 
contrary to longstanding customs of the 
military service and beyond the prerogatives 
of a senior military commander.” 

The probe itself grew out of a charge in 
the Overseas Weekly, a newspaper published 
in Europe, that General Walker in a speech 
had termed definitely pink such figures as 
former President Truman, former Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson, and Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

Connected with at least one article on 
General Walker, according to the general 
himself, was John Dornberg, author of the 
book, “Schizophrenic Germany.” 


COMMUNISTS HELPED 


General Walker has pointed out that the 
West German press charged that the book 
has helped the Communists. One publica- 
tion termed Mr. Dornberg “schizophrenic,” 
and another stated that the material used 
was “considered to be of questionable in- 
tent.” 

And Visier, a German Army magazine 
Published in Cologne, declared: 

“Everybody in the Bundesrepublik can 
see that hatred, if not the hand of Moscow, 
has guided his hand in writing * * * Mr. 
Dornberg took it upon himself * * * to de- 
fame the Federal Republic of Germany in a 
full book of lies.” 

Last May, General Walker filed a suit charg- 
ing libel and slander against Siegfried W. 
Nanjocks, a German reporter of the Over- 
seas Weekly, who also was connected with at 
least one of the Walker articles. 
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In his suit the general charges that Nan- 
jocks, in the presence of American soldiers, 
called him a sick man. 

The general’s complaint has been accepted 
by the German prosecutor in Augsburg as a 
criminal action against the German State, 
to be prosecuted by the State. The charge 
was served under two German penal codes, 
each carrying 1, 2, or 3 years’ imprisonment. 

Friends of the general pointed out that 
the State often accepts trials on the basis 
of its interest in and concern for the public. 


GROWING INFLUENCE 


That the Soviet Union is playing the 
rebuke of General Walker for all its worth 
is evidenced in a follow-up dispatch to 
Colonel Aleksandrovsky’s remarks, which also 
were broadcast to Soviet troops on July 20. 

On July 22, Moscow's domestic service re- 
lated, apparently through its Washington 
correspondent, that the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee had prepared a document 
expressing alarm at the “growing influence 
of the military on national policy.” 

The dispatch further noted that the com- 
mittee members’ report held that the activi- 
ties of the American officer class were evil 
and drew an analogy to the revolt of the 
French generals in Algeria. 

“The authors of the document note that 
this revolt was an example of what might 
come of similar activity by the military,” the 
Moscow dispatch stated. 


DEFENDED BY THURMOND 


Coming to the defense of General Walker 
was Senator Strom THURMOND, Democrat, of 
South Carolina, who on July 26 took the 
floor of the Senate to state: 

“Possibly the beginnings of the attack [on 
General Walker] other than in Pravda itself, 
was with a slander sheet called the Over- 
seas Weekly, which apparently has as its 
primary purpose the general discrediting of 
U.S. servicemen and their leadership in 
Europe, particularly those of the 24th In- 
fantry Division. 

“As a particular target, the Overseas 
Weekly undertook a campaign against the 
anti-Communist indoctrination course of the 
24th Division and its commander at that 
time, General Walker. 

“It is significant that although the Over- 
seas Weekly has been charged with being 
subversive by many persons, the only in- 
vestigation has been directed at General 
Walker and not the vicious slander sheet 
which dances to the tune of leftwing causes 
and gives its most prominent display to 
‘girlie cheesecake’ pictures and sensational 
GI crimes in its publication area, so near the 
Iron Curtain.” 

[Extracted from the Soviet newspaper, Red 
Star, July 18, 1961] 


ULTRA IN THE PENTAGON 


Recently, by decision of the Secretary of 
the Army of the United States of America, 
the commander of the 24th Infantry Di- 
vision, located in Germany, Major General 
Walker, was relieved of his duties. Simul- 
taneously, under the chairmanship of the 
commander of the V Corps, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Brown, a commission was appointed to 
investigate the connection between Walker 
and the semisecret Fascist organization 
known as the John Birch Society. 

This society is named for an American 
military spy who was executed in China for 
underground work against the ‘“Peoples’ 
Army of Liberation” (translator’s quote). 
Fascist propaganda has canonized Birch as 
a sacrifice of the “Third World War.” 

The political program of the organization 
is contained in a “Blue Book,” edited by R. 
Welch. In substance, the contents of this 
book are no different from those of Hitler’s 
bible, “My War” [sic] (translator’s note: 
probably “Mein Kampf”), and amount to 
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the following: unleash war against the 
USS.R.; reestablish the lost position of 
colonialism; raise Fascist terror and racism 
to the rank of government policy. 

Infuriated with the foreign policy fail- 
ures of the United States, the founders of 
the society have even called such figures as 
Eisenhower and Eleanor Roosevelt “Red.” 
They demand that the U.N., which they 
characterize as a “nest of saboteurs and 
spies,” be “sunk in the Atlantic Ocean,” and 
with all their powers they fan the flames of 
anti-Soviet hysteria and military [war] psy- 
chosis. 

“The adherents of Birch,” writes the maga- 
zine Nation, “are capable of causing panic 
and creating an atmosphere of suspicion. 
They can attach the label of ‘Communist’ 
to any man, and their semisecret meetings 
lay the groundwork for fear and hatred.” 

The fact that the meetings of the society 
are semisecret and all of its activities carry 
@ conspiratorial character has its own mean- 
ing. It was recently revealed that behind 
the curtain of the Birch Society hides an 
organization of the powerful bosses of 
American business and well-known political 
and military figures. Among them are the 
“ringleaders” (translator’s quote) of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, which 
is all powerful in the United States, Con- 
gressmen, generals, and admirals, publishers 
of newspapers, and journalists. The ballot 
for leadership of the organization even in- 
cluded the name of the ex-Vice President of 
the United States of America, Nixon. 

This mob of American “ultra” [sic] is 
supported by several official Government 
organs, such as the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee, headed by Senator EastTLanp. 
This subcommittee, in order to hide the 
true character of the organization from the 
masses of the population, has invariably an- 
swered the alarmed questions of Americans 
thusly: “We are happy to inform you that, 
according to our information, this is a pa- 
triotic organization.” The society has its 
own candidate for the presidency of the 
United States—the inveterate anti-Soviet 
and reactionary Senator GoLDWATER—CcOon- 
siderable monetary reserves, drawn from the 
tills of monopolies and banks, and its own 
publishing house. 

The reactionary military clique of the Pen- 
tagon has occupied the most important 
(translators note: possibly a most impor- 
tant) position in the activities of the so- 
ciety. The following retired personnel have 
already been exposed as members of the 
society and its leaders: the former Deputy 
Chief of Staff of the Army, General Wiede- 
meyer (Vedemeyer); the commander of an 
air army, Lieutenant General Stone (Stoun); 
a military attaché to the U.S.S.R., Lieutenant 
General O’Daniel (O’Daniel); Lt. Gen. del 
Wallen (del’ Vallen) of the Marine Corps; 
Rear Admiral Cope (Koup); Major General 
Willowghby (Uillobi); and Colonel Banker 
(Banker); and also many other generals and 
Officers. (Translator’s note; ranks and posi- 
tions here are translated verbatim. Due to 
my unfamiliarity with some of the names, 
a direct transliteration of each of them as 
it appears in the Russian text is in paren- 
theses following my guess as to the proper 
English spelling). There is information that 
the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
Burke, and other highly placed individuals 
now on active duty in the Armed Forces or 
in American military intelligence have direct 
contact with the society. 

One American newspaper writes that the 
workers of the Pentagon have “gathered 
around [{themselves?] so many Fascist pub- 
lications and groups that they are able to 
form their own general staff with no diffi- 
culty.” It would appear that the fact that 
s0 Many generals and admirals are listed as 
retired not only does not create difficulties, 
but, on the contrary, makes the Fascist ac- 
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tivity of the “ultra” easier when applied di- 
rectly to the Armed Forces. The American 
press states that retired [officers] “maintain 
direct contact with their colleagues still in 
uniform, often appearing as the mouthpiece 
of those whom the Government has ordered 
to remain silent.” 

According to the foreign press, the primary 
mission of the military leaders of the Birch 
Society is to implant Fascist ideology, anti- 
Communist, and propaganda on the inevita- 
bility of atomic war among the personnel of 
the Armed Forces of the United States of 
America. General Walker was one of the 
direct executors of this program. He issued 
Circular 350-20, in which it was ordered that 
Nazi propaganda be distributed in the 24th 
Division, utilizing reactionary literature re- 
ceived from the Birch Society. Hoping to 
turn the division into a band of headhunters 
and bandits, in October of last year he or- 
ganized in it a “service of special troops” 
[sic] which occupied itself with spreading 
the Nazi ravings of Welch among the troops. 
The division was literally flooded with the 
publications of the society. Issues of the di- 
vision newspaper were full of openly Fas- 
cist articles. It can be said directly that 
Walker had experienced teachers in the 
carrying out of similar propaganda in the 
person of the leaders of the society. In- 
cluded in that number, for example, is Gen- 
eral Wiedemeyer, a graduate of a German 
military academy and former chief of staff 
of the troops of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Why was the 24th Division, specifically, 
chosen as the objective of this Fascist propa- 
ganda? Because it was one of the best pre- 
pared units of the American Army, armed 
to the teeth. It had participated more than 
once in the aggressive adventures of the im- 
perialists of the United States of America, 
including Korea. More actively than in oth- 
er units, its personnel are educated in the 
traditions of banditry and, in the opinion of 
the “fuehrers” (sic) of the society, were 
more prepared to receive the Fascist propa- 
ganda, 

In summarizing all that is known about 
the influence of the Birch Society on the 
Armed Forces, the American press reaches 
some uncomfortable conclusions. In part, it 
states that, under the cover of this society, 
the more reactionary circles in the United 
States of America have dreamed and are 
dreaming of the preparation of a military- 
fascist revolution. “A group of military 
people,” write Brown and D. Ril (translator’s 
note: Brown is obviously intended; the first 
initials and other last name are translitera- 
tions from the Russian) in their book, “can, 
of course, take the political power over the 
American Armed Forces as soon as signs of 
weakness on the part of the United States of 
America with respect to other countries be- 
gin to appear.” 

The American society is deeply disturbed 
by this information of such widespread 
activity by Fascist organizations in the coun- 
try. It is especially disturbed by the fact 
that officials are not taking active steps to- 
ward the liquidation of this filth and are 
actually conniving with the conspirators. It 
is becoming obvious that the action taken 
by the Secretary of the Army with respect to 
General Walker is intended only to disorient 
public action and give the appearance of de- 
cisive government action toward the con- 
spirators. There is no other way to explain 
the statement of the newspaper New York 
Times that, as a result of the completed in- 
vestigation, Walker “got off with a talking- 
to” (translator’s quote). 

No matter what happens, this scandalous 
story of the business of General Walker and 
the Birch Society clearly shows that the 
Pentagon is teaming with generals and ad- 
mirals who openly profess fascism and who 
are attempting to drag the country down the 
road to unleashing the third world war. 





August 30 


[From Red Star, July 18, 1961, page 4] 


Sovier “Rep STAR” CITES GENERAL WALKER 
AND PREVIOUS COMMAND, 24TH INFANTRY 
DIvISION 


Moscow paper reports Secretary of the 
Army relief of General Walker and commis- 
sion to investigate his connections with 
semisecret Fascist organization known as 
the John Birch Society. It further states 
political programs of the society to raise 
Fascist terror and racism to the rank of 
Government policy continuing with a com- 
ment from the publication Nation (United 
States)—capable of causing panic. Accord- 
ing to Red Star, Birch was an American 
military spy who was executed in China for 
underground work against the Peoples Army 
of Liberation. 

Walker, through the issuance of Circular 
No. 350-20, is reported as ordering Nazi 
propaganda distributed in the 24th Division, 
flooding it with publications and the divi- 
sion newspaper with openly Fascist articles. 

“Why was the 24th Division, specifically, 
chosen as the objective of the Fascist propa- 
ganda? Because it was one of the best pre- 
pared units of the American Army, armed 
to the teeth. It had participated more than 
once in the aggressive adventures of the 
imperialists of the USA, including Korea. 
More actively than in other units, its per- 
sonnel are educated in the traditions of 
banditry and, in the opinion of the ‘fueh- 
rers’ of the society, were more prepared to 
receive the Fascist propaganda.” 

General Walker’s position today was re- 
flected in his extension of his files and in- 
formation, personally acquired through civil 
legal assistance in the United States on cer- 
tain Overseas Weekly staff members and 
their connections to German publishers. 
The book “Schizophrenic Germany,” written 
by Mr. Dornberg, received criticism in the 
German press. The book had been adver- 
tised in the United States by Macmillan 
Publishers which included an ad in the New 
York Times that was reprinted in Visieor, a 
German Army magazine published in Co- 
logne, July 15. At least one article in the 
German press referred to the author as a 
schizophrenic and another as helping the 
Communists. The author’s charges, citations 
against at least three German publications 
for untrue or discrediting publicity, are get- 
ting little sympathy from the Germans. The 
general has said that he is informed that 
certain material in the book is recognized 
by the Germans and that its original source 
is identified and was considered to be of 
questionable intent. He also said the trial of 
Mr. Nanjocks, the reporter on the Overseas 
Weekly, was due in early September. As pre- 
viously purported, the general’s complaint 
was accepted by the German prosecutor in 
Augsburg as a criminal action against the 
German State, to be prosecuted by the State. 
The charge was served August 8 under the 
German Penal Code 185 and 186, each car- 
rying 1, 2, or 3 years’ imprisonment. 

The German court’s State trials are often 
accepted on the basis of the public’s interest 
and concern. The Overseas Weekly moved 
its reporter from the Augsburg area, that 
of the 24th Infantry Division, after he was 
barred in December 1960 to the Frankfurt 
main office. He, with the editor, Dornberg, 
and a reporter—Jones, shared credit at least 
in one article of their April 16 issue attack- 
ing the division problue program. The 
publicity of the book “Schizophrenic Ger- 
many” and the Augsburg case seem to have 
some conflicting interest with respect to 
publicity. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina for his very important, signif- 
icant, and appropriate remarks. I wish 
to note that the Overseas Weekly to 
which he referred, which contained the 
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charges against General Walker and 
which were the basis for his relief from 
command, is the sort of newspaper which 
ought not to be circulated among Ameri- 
can troops. It is full of sexy pictures, 
crime stories, and liquor ads. It is typi- 
cal of newspapers which are circulated 
among our troops in West Germany un- 
der the auspices of Stars and Stripes. 

It is very important that the Senate 
have available to it the program which 
provided the basis for the charges 
against General Walker; namely, the cit- 
izenship-in-service program, sometimes 
referred to as the problue program, of 
the 24th Infantry Division. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks, along with five editorials on 
the subject. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CITIZENSHIP-IN-SERVICE PROGRAM OF THE 
24TH INFANTRY DIVISION 


TRAINING DIRECTIVE NO. 3, APRIL 18, 1960 
Morale and welfare 


1. Purpose: The purpose of this program 
is to inculcate moral and legal responsibility, 
to teach fundamental principles of citizen- 
ship and patriotism, and to motivate mem- 
bers of this command so as to reduce so- 
ciological stress in the service and generate 
a desire for the awards of self-discipline and 
public service. 

2. General: 

(a) Implementation of this program will 
be progressive. Personnel who may be in- 
itially considered most eligible include: 
Newly arrived division personnel, commis- 
sioned and noncommissioned officer person- 
nel, and other selected personnel. 

(b) The instruction will be repetitive and 
will comprise a 6-hour curriculum, in 2- 
hour increments, scheduled three times a 
week, for personnel stationed in Augsburg 
and Munich areas. 

(c) The program is conceived as a cap- 
sulated, dramatized presentation of body, 
mind, and spirit objectives, adjunctive to 
existing character guidance, troop informa- 
tion, and commander’s programs. 

3. Objectives: 

(a) Stimulation of citizen-soldiers who 
may readily respond to, or materially in- 
fluence, sociological and military factors in 
service, is the prime objective of the pro- 
gram. Specific aims include: 

(1) For newly arrived division person- 
nel— 

(A) Command interest in the welfare of 
men, officers, and soldiering. 

(B) Mlustrate the individual and group re- 
sponsibilities of Americans overseas, 

(C) Emphasize national and international 
factors effecting the American military 
posture in Europe. 

(D) Explain the importance of moral forti- 
tude and the direct relation of spiritual fiber 
to theocratic doctrine. 

(E) Review military jurisprudence and its 
application to the military overseas. 

(F) Note the vital relation between the 
Army mission and the physical readiness of 
the individual to respond to emergencies. 

(G) Describe the social factors which stalk 
the individual, compromise military pre- 
Paredness, and weaken the national struc- 
ture by wasting manpower and money; i.e., 
drugs, alcohol, venereal disease, and acci- 
dents. 

(2) For other selected personnel— 

(A) Reflect command necessity for har- 
mony and teamwork within the command. 

(B) Show the military and civilian ad- 
vantages gained by moderation, maturity, 
and deliberate action. 
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(C) Present the enduring physical and 
social effects of incontinence, moral bank- 
ruptcy, and irresponsibility. 

(D) Stress the spiritual strength available 
to all who seek guidance. 

(E) Expose the mental, physical, and moral 
drives which can serve to enhance or de- 
grade life, depending on the control exer- 
cised by the individual. 

(F) Summarize the pitfalls, military and 
civilian, which await the ill-guided soldier. 

(G) Exhibit the physical ravages of alco- 
hol, drugs, disease, and the physical damage 
caused by accidents. 

(3) For commissioned and noncommis- 
sioned officer personnel— 

(A) Create a common frame of reference 
which will provide direction in influencing 
members of the command. 

4. Responsibilities: 

(a) Development, planning, implementa- 
tion, and supervision of the program will be 
executed by a curriculum committee, headed 
by the deputy brigade commander, and will 
include: ACofS G.1, ACofS G.3, chaplain, 
staff judge advocate, surgeon, inspector 
general, information officer, provost marshal. 

(b) Scheduling, funding of expenses in- 
cident to procurement of training aids, and 
normal staff implementation procedures, is a 
responsibility of the ACofS, G.3. 

5. Procedures: (a) Curriculum committee 
will organize and train one instructor team, 
and will provide lesson plans and training 
aids required, for implementation of the 
program on a rotation plan; i.e., succeeding 
kaserne theaters in Augsburg and Munich 
areas, on a schedule to be announced. 

6. Curriculum. (See annex A.) 

For the commander: 

JAMES H. SKELDON, 
Colonel, GS, 
Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
MELVIN L. PECHACEK, 
Major, AGC, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


FIRST DAY 


1. First 2-hour block. 

Introduction: Guest speaker establish pur- 
pose and objectives; instructor establish con- 
tent and sequence. 

Subject No. 1, “Citizenship in Service”: 
Freedom and responsibility, citizenship, the 
Constitution, heritage of America, and bul- 
warks of freedom. 

Subject No. 2, “Getting Along in Ger- 
many”: Germany and Western defense, prob- 
lems and policies, Status of Forces Agree- 
ment. 

Break. 

Subject No. 3, “The Soldier’s Code”: Code 
of conduct, brainwashing, Communist propa- 
ganda, Communist interrogation. 

Subject No. 4, “Communism”: Democracy 
versus communism, international commu- 
nism, Communist tactics, communism in 
action. 

Total instruction time first 2-hour block, 
100 minutes. 

SECOND DAY 

2. Second 2-hour block. 

Subject No. 5, “Personal Morality”: Repu- 
tation and honesty, origins of freedom. 

Subject No. 6, “Patriotism”: Patriotism, 
our moral defense, heritage of America. 

Break. 

Subject No. 7, “Psychological Aspects of 
Military Service’: Personal adjustment to 
service, adjustment to military life, the 
soldier’s mission and responsibilities. 

Subject No. 8, “Social Aspects of Misbe- 
havior”: Incidents of discharge, Hiss Act, 
German jurisdiction. 

Subject No. 9, “Military Aspects of Mis- 
behavior and the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice”: Rights and obligations of foreign 
forces in Germany, Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice. 
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Total instruction time second 2-hour 
block, 100 minutes. 


THIRD DAY 


3. Third 2-hour block. 

Subject No. 10, “Care and Maintenance 
of the Human Machine”. Effects of venereal 
disease, effects of drugs and alcohol, effects 
of accidents, the division health record, 
structure of the body. 

Break. 

Subject No. 11, “End of Course Test”: 
All previous instruction references. 

Concluding address: Guest speaker. 

Total instruction time third 2-hour block, 
100 minutes. 

HEADQUARTERS, 
24TH INFANTRY Division, 

APO 112, U.S. Forces, April 21, 1960. 
Subject: “Citizenship in Service Program.” 
To: (See distribution). 

1. Reference: “Citizenship in Service Pro- 
gram” instruction schedule, attached as en- 
closure 1 (11-week schedule, April 25-July 
29, 1960). 

2. This is a corrected copy of letter 
AETGPA 265/54, this headquarters, subject 
as above, April 18, 1960, and will be substi- 
tuted therefor. 

3. Commanders will assure that the same 
personnel attending the first 2-hour block of 
instruction on Monday will continue to at- 
tend the succeeding 2-hour blocks of in- 
struction on Wednesday and Friday. 

4. Priority of personnel space allotment 
will be: 

(a) New arrivals. 

(b) Selected personnel. 

(c) Company grade officers and non- 
commissioned officers in command positions. 

For the commander: 

Epwarp AVIN, 
Chief Warrant Officer, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 

Lesson plan, first 2-hour block of instruc- 
tion: 

Subject and duration: 

(A) Senior commander (script attached). 
Establish purpose and objectives—5 minutes. 

(B) Senior instructor (script attached). 
Note content and sequence—5 minutes. 

(C) “Citizenship in Service,” and “Getting 
Along in Germany” (script attached)—40 
minutes. 

(D) “Communism” and “The Soldier’s 
Code” (script attached) —50 minutes. 

Place: Theater. 

References: 

(A) Training directive No. 3, “Citizenship 
in Service.” 

(B) Instruction schedule, “Citizenship in 
Service.” 

(C) “The Constitution of the United 
States,” Norton committee; “Militant Lib- 
erty,” Secretary of Defense, 1955; Time mag- 
azine, January 11, 1960; “The Bulwarks of 
Freedom,” Bishop R. A. Brown, 1959; US. 
Economic Almanac, 1956; Statistical Abstracts 
of the United States, Germany, and Western 
defense, USAREUR Information Bulletin 14— 
6; “Problems and Policies,” USAREUR Fact 
Sheet No. 36; agreements on status of forces, 
Germany, Bonn Convention, May 1956. 

(D) “Communism’s Invisible Weapon,” 
national education program; “Communist 
Party; US.A.,” Facts Forum; “Christianity 
Today,” Carl Henry; “U.S. Soldiers in Com- 
munist Prisoners of War Camps,” Korea, Maj. 
William E. Mayer; “Communist Interroga- 
tion, Indoctrination, and Exploitation of 
Prisoners of War,” DA Pamphlet No. 30-101; 
“Democracy versus Communism,” pamphlet, 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties; “Black Book on Red China,” Edward 
Hunter; “The U.S. Fighting Man’s Code,” 
DOD Pamphlet 1-16; staff consultation with 
Dr. Schwarz, House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities; consultation with Mr. Edward 
Hunter, House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 
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Instruction schedule: ‘*Citizenship in service program.” 
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Period covered: 


AUGSBURG AREA 


Apr. 25-July 29 





August 30 


(11 instruction weeks) 






































Time Subjects Location Units concerned Allot 
1430-1630 | ‘Introduction to 6Hour Course,” 19th Infantry 
“Citizenship in Service and Germany,” | Garrett Theater, Reese Kaserne |}724th Ordmance............................---- 100 
“Communism and the Soldier’s Code.” (capacity, 751). 
Re Dink ncscakegenbetesetthestceees, 600 
ednesday (27)..| 1430-1630 | “Patriotism and Personal Morality,” | Same_.........................--...-- I iinet, coagialitidittanhthendkettensGebéiniandan 
“ Adjustment to Military Service.” 
1430-1630 | “Care and Maintenance of the Human | Same.....................-...-..---- a th Seth Ce Samet Aecgizcss 
Machine,” end-of-course test and con- 
clusion. 
atte Blenal Battalies.... 6 ...--ccceccccncsoca 100 
24th Administration Company................ 100 
1430-1630 | 1st 2-hour block as in Monday above------ Flak Theater, Flak Kaserne (ca- |}24th Headquarters and Headquarters Com- 100 
pacity, 300). pany. 
Ne ge nee ncn ak ian cae 300 
1430-1630 | 2d 2-hour block as in Wednesday above...| Same--...................--.-..--.--- i Se ae lamas 
1430-1630 | 3d 2-hour block as in Friday above-..-...... Mca ctett ok: nics hentia emnneare edad I eetterie Mie ee eel eee 
24th Medical Battalion...............-.-...... 100 
1430-1630 | 1st 2-hour block as in Monday above-...-- Se Infantry Kaserne |j24th Aviation Company--...........-....-...- 150 
capacity, ‘ 
OO PR Ei a cccbRthbewdddinvia tose 250 
1430-1630 | 2d 2-hour block as in Wednesday above...| Same__..........--........-..-.-...- IR nit cen: wien mapnignbieege-on ih heebibiaiiindaamatnalt dipmeices. 
1430-1630 | 3d 2-hour block as in Friday above-........ AS, sehcecineeidientnihcmenttiin SR Akt bcdscundilenbseutventadebuscls be biwnenky 
IIE ni ot Pacniec cae naenenenowadeiinel 400 
1430-1630 | Ist 2-hour block as in Monday above-...-- Gablingen Theater, Gablingen Ka- ——- 
serne (capacity, 438). SE ir aitictscdhuasetllcharmniin eatetsisiaesshivaitannieenal 400 
Wednesday (18)..| 1430-1630 | 2d 2-hour block as in Wednesday above...| Same._................-----.----.--- DU itecatetestchostehalubesntcieiajesciuaeeeesensy 
Sek aaa (20). ae 1430-1630 | 3d 2-hour block as in Friday above-_....-.-- Phd chnndntaentonecbnsdbanencekdbns hth Guechrbbdnicancdtnicsnveusbinbbtccondiebedtiion 
u -15: 
’ cts esi 200 
at mci aie 200 
Monday (11) --.-.- 1430-1630 | 1st 2-hour block as in Monday above-..-.- Sheridan Theater, Sheridan Kaserne |}7th Artillery. -.........-.......-.--.-.-----...- 200 
(capacity, 657). Transportation companies--..............-..- 115 
Pant eens cicidb pened KbawanieasnAde 660 
Wednesday (13) __} 1430-1630 | 2d 2-hour block as in Wednesday above...| Same-_-_-._...............--..---.---- ra Sek ccnbieidi tuvcbousatibtdcddonsswadl 
Friday (15)...-... 1430-1630 | 3d 2-hour block as in Friday above-_-.-....- PNG a quiudkmadnseamcmmupeagmeadesine ee Ribbit nceiinitonnbinansdthlibaie laiedectend 
July 25-29: 
34th eater i eal aa Rnahiaichde th Re ahemesiahe eat 600 
Monday (25).-..... 1430-1630 | 1st 2-hour block as in Monday above.....- ‘tomes Sen, mneten Ka- |j/Transportation trucking companies (4)...... i 115 
serne (capacity, ce 
PN isS i ila diddimawsdaicadanmeuanod 660 
(27)...| 1430-1630 | 2d 2-hour block as in Wednesday above-...| Same..........-...........--.---...- a aire catia thea dans dai ciiiomanletigte dl aielanssn arctan 
Friday (29)....... 1430-1630 | 3d 2-hour block as in Friday above........ ctidhitetciciemisnoteumenantinnmmene i oa a icecc cb tictnckiacapubdkoedcuscdbesuketl scab vie 
nN cnncenswennancrenassasancenescecnesalbbbbaabboussebqutiudsucdaudeWhiusatabetnaciss 2, 870 
Augsburg 
total for 
period. 
MUNICH AREA 
May 30-June 3: 
Monday (30)-_....| 1430-1630 | ‘‘Introduction to 6-Hour Course,” “‘Citi- | Warner Theater, Warner Kaserne | {2ist Infantry.........................----.-..- 600 
zenship in Service and Germany,” (capacity, 940). _ 
“Communism and the Soldier’s Code.” EN it Sines kuaieienn dium anentcademeatien 600 
Wednesday (1)--.} 1430-1630 | “Patriotism and Personal Morality,” | Same---_-........................--.- DOD itp cnvenneninssnad gubbbetdantindentdtavaulenlusentl 
“Adjustment to Military Service.” 
Friday (3).......- 1430-1630 | “Care and Maintenance of the Human | Same. ---.............-.-.-.-.-....- DEG cbs Setedn cep nc cacaSbanidenedsedsbiadaat eee 
Machine,’ end-of-course test and con- 
clusion. 
June 6-10: 
Ne gn Loncike ics kinmdumenbwnhdonimeuntl’ 150 
BE Ms ccincincaduengbnabbibbtibensnhesbis 150 
Monday (6) .---.-- 1430-1630 | 1st 2-hour block as in Monday above...-.-- — city aor’ SD TED Te I cece ccncespaccbgusckudapsonpaccen 100 
capacity, . nee 
PE EL wenkideonediniucebibbee 400 
Wednesday (8). ..| 1430-1630 | 2d 2-hour block as in Wednesday above...| Same-_-............-.--...---...---- a la cena rgiinnphioiaerimsar ponreoiadapain pipiondiniceeneg wanna a 
Friday (10). .....- 1430-1630 | 3d 2-hour block as in Friday above--..-..-- RR cionnanipinnneanipomaminecngmnie Pelli stpnnacronbeduiinbamuanantnip nase dae tna 
June 13-17: 
II a vcncecninnnnditisdudewcbonhegiie 600 
Monday (13)-.-..- 1430-1630 | 1st 2-hour block as in Monday above...-..- Warner Theater, Warner Kaserne nn 
(capacity, 940). Ws tndirhatceshcduvesnobynsoatineds: 600 
Wednesday (15)_-_| 1430-1630 | 2d 2-hour block as in Wednesday above..../ Same--_...............-.--.-.-...-.- OE Lic adie diintandbbadacssnbodabiinhledatpinas 
> Frid wo bination 1430-1630 | 3d 2-hour block as in Friday above--.....-- Diino en siccclvonnndipiiancsgnignn SE itt adage dion chanan inesiveindincmegelh 
a a ae a lice isla maida da peniwadecennnndibey enna eiiadeenonnnaiiineg ating ire inendenaheegacésunynlenpoeest 
June 27-July 1: 
3ist Transportation Battalion................. 100 
Re ars 200 
Monday (27)....-- 1430-1630 | Ist 2-hour block as in Monday above-...... Warner Theater, Warner Kaserne |j92d Artillery. ............-.-......-..-.-.--.-- 200 
(capacity, 940). See IE sb datccancsbscecucnncanensbescue 200 
BR. Maki kee adtaiswbine 700 
Wednesday (29) .- ao 2d 2-hour block as in Wednesday above....| Same-_-............................-- NI iiiinstcninininaeannn tad dimen eniinieneliamenine 
Friday (1).---..-- 1430-1630 | 3d 2-hour block as in Friday above........ DB cists ccc ctdéatsdewntsbliaediice Ns diwcadeceetnasssteeossedenabsadackbabbbtatacaved 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Week Time Subjects Location Units concerned ae 
July Ay ee ween enn n nnn [nnn nnn wenn nl penne nen e wenn nnn e mene ne nen ween ene n ewe n ween nn anne ene e ene n ween en en ene nnenenneee sees [ene wen nnennn nena an nanan nn enn nena anne naeeenseeeen[annenene 
se , Bist Transportation... incnéeccecnmsercasel 100 
34th Artillery--- 200 
Monday (18)----- 1430-1630 | 1st 2-hour block as in Monday above-..-.- Warner Theater, Warner Kaserne |} 92d Artillery--.. 200 
(capacity, 940). llth Artillery--. 200 
PEL isn conaqcuimapentenssosimabaieniel 700 
Wednesday (20)...| 1430-1630 | 2d 2-hour block as in Wednesday above-..| Same--.........-.------------------- COND iii. Sandia cudi cicada kisses 
Friday (22)....--.- 1430-1630 | 3d 2-hour block as in Friday above.-..-..... iin ccncicthnRpincinanatnd hkeeicbbenés BORN Ss in wii bainddcccskiidndthnnadianntidiiaaaitelcddaas 
PROTEIN BOO 1 odcccpodncloancenadeneneszedbnsecctsakésimnaceuntonsessdlndansssebucnrhenshnenebaiprenetibnates seasdaannatmepencnnn ang eases 3, 000 
nich total for 
period, 
ERIE BOERS fn dc ncencnelocnecs dnenhwanchovdmadaeeeconesdnaesetcanesleconccenssqanenssonecccunspiithiiaenes!pith-sdb amine sae sh nlehnesaheleit naiiilistuitctesomnaglcehdcale 5, 810 
Munich- 
Augsburg 
area for 
period. 
1 Each. 3 Skip week. 


Type of instruction: (A) Address, (B) ad- 
dress, (C) lecture, skits, visual illustrations; 
(D) lecture, skits, audio visual illustrations. 

Instructional aids: (A) Podium, podium 
light, instructor spotlight, follow spotlight, 
public address system, national and unit 
colors, record—martial music. 

(B) Podium, podium light, instructor 
spotlight, follow spotlight, public address 
system, record, “The Army Goes Rolling 
Along,” chart, curriculum “Citizenship in 
Service.” 

(C) Podium, podium light, instructor 
spotlight, follow spotlight, public address 
system. Charts: (1) Polar projection, North 
America-U.S.8S.R., 5 by 10 frame; (2) food 
and housing, 5 by 6 frame; (3) work versus 
food, 5 by 6 frame; (4) male life expectancy, 
5 by 6 frame; (5) citizenship in service, 2 by 
5 frame; (6) Declaration of Independence, 
5 by 6 frame; (7) freedoms and responsibili- 
ties, two 5 by 13 frames; (8) Soviet territorial 
expansion, 5 by 7 frame. 

(D) Podium, podium light, instructor 
spotlight, follow spotlight, public address 
system with two microphones (1 podium, 1 
backstage). Costumes: (1) Chinese Com- 
munist officer uniforms (two); (2) US. 
prisoners of war (Korea) (one). Stage 
property: (1) U.S.S.R. rifle (one); (2) blank 
pistol (one); (3) field table (one); (4) field 
chairs (two); (5) national and unit colors; 
(6) charts, U.S. Declaration of Independence. 

Personnel: (A) Senior commander, back- 
stage manager, 2 spotlight operators; (B) 
senior instructor, back-stage managers, 2 
spotlight operators, 1 stage assistant; (C) 
instructor, back-stage manager, 2 spotlight 
operators, 1 on-stage assistant instructor; 
(D) instructor, back-stage manager, 2 spot- 
light operators, 1 assistant instructor. Ac- 
tors: (1) Communist interrogator; (2) U.S. 
prisoners of war (Korea); (3) Communist 
prisoners of war camp commander. Voices 
(on back-stage microphone): (1) Mr. Hoov- 
er; (2) Mr. Webster; (3) Dr. Schwarz; (4) 
Mr. Hunter; (5) Karl Marx; (6) Adolf Hit- 
ler; (7) Commentator on summit talks. 

Script: Address by senior commander (5 
minutes); comments by senior instructor (5 
minutes). 

Note: Martial music played over public 
address system as troops enter theater and 
out at curtain time. 

Stage setting: Podium, light, microphone, 
right stage, front. National and unit colors 
center stage in stands. Charts and aids for 
first instruction period in wings ready to 
place on stage at conclusion of introduction. 
Curtain closed. 


Action: Music out. Troops called to at- 
tention. Curtain opens. Traveling spot on 
colors. Commander enters, center stage, 
walks to podium, commands: “Be seated,” 
instructor light on speaker. 

COMMANDER. You and I, as members of the 
U.S. military forces in Europe, sometimes 
become so involved in our Army jobs that we 
lose sight of the Army mission. We, in 
fact, forget the primary purpose of our being 
in uniform. We lose touch with the origins 
of our social and cultural heritage. And 
we fail to associate our individual interests 
with the high aims of our Republic. 

Therefore, it is pertinent that we pause 
in our daily pursuits from time to time and 
thoughtfully examine our position as sol- 
diers in relation to the ideals of Western 
civilization to which we are heir. 

Action: Curtain closes. Travel spot off. 
Charts and aids for first instruction period 
in place. 

CoMMANDER. Gen. Edwin A. Walker, com- 
manding general of the 24th Infantry Di- 
vision, has directed a reappraisal of body, 
mind, and spirit by all members of his com- 
mand so that we may more clearly preceive 
the pattern of our personal lives; and under- 
stand the direction of our Nation in world 
affairs. 

In representing General Walker here to- 
day I feel a great responsibility in conveying 
his purpose and design to you, so that every 
man and officer seated in this audience will 
grasp the gravity and importance of the 
course of instruction which lies ahead. 

The succeeding presentation will be a 
study of personal and public subject matter. 
The range of interests embrace standards of 
conduct, mental and moral principles, polit- 
ical concepts, and medical science. 

But, more important than the separate 
subjects is the broad intent of the program. 

It is hoped that the instruction will help 
officers and men of this command to think 
for themselves and by so doing, assist each 
one of us to gain a richer personal life and 
increase our value to the Nation as members 
of the Army team. 

Therefore, the course is named, “Citizen- 
ship in Service.” It’s aim is to inculcate 
moral and legal responsibility in service, and 
to teach the fundamental principles of citi- 
zenship and patriotism. 

It is hoped that the course will motivate 
members of this command so as to reduce 
sociological stresses in the service, and gen- 
erate a desire for the awards of self-dicipline 
and public service. 

Let us remember that the armed services 
are the crucible of our culture. And that 


the product of a crucible is either slag or 
steel. 

General Walker demands that the 24th In- 
fantry Division be a steel “shield of free- 
dom.” 

We can achieve the spirit of steel in our 
mental, our moral, and our physical atti- 
tudes only by determined effort—by a will to 
learn and seek truth. 

I commend your full participation in the 
succeeding “Citizenship in Service” program. 
Your gain will be the Army gain, also. 

Action: Troops called to attention. Com- 
mander exits. Troops reseated. Senior in- 
structor walks to podium immediately fol- 
lowing address by commander. 

SENIonr Instructor. I will outline the 
course of instruction which comprises the 
“Citizenship in Service” program, so that 
you may know the subject matter, and the 
duration of the classes in the week ahead. 

First, the instruction, or curriculum, will 
be covered in a 6-hour block of study. This 
6-hour block is divided into three instruc- 
tion periods, each of which is 2 hours long. 

A 2-hour session will be conducted once 
a day for 3 days, on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, so that the entire course will be 
completed in 1 week. 

These instructional periods are being ro- 
tated throughout the command so that, 
eventually, all personnel in the 24th In- 
fantry Division will receive this orientation 
in, “Citizenship in Service.” 

Action: Assistant enters from wings, left, 
carrying tripod displaying chart: Curri- 
culum (a) “Citizenship in Service,” (b) 
“Getting Along in Germany,” (c) “Commu- 
nism,” (d) “The Soldier’s Code,” (e) “Per- 
sonal Morality,” (f) “Patrotism,” (g) “Psy- 
chological Aspects of Military Service,” (h) 
“Social Aspects of Misbehavior,” (i) “Mili- 
tary Aspects of Misbehavior & UCMJ,” (j) 
“Care and Maintenance of the Human Ma- 
chine,” (Kk) “End-of-Course Test” (5 by 6 
frame). Chart is placed to left of podium. 
Travel spot on. 

Instructor. “Citizenship in Service” will 
cover 10 major subjects; namely, “Citizen- 
ship in Service,” “Getting Along in Ger- 
many,” “Communism,” “The Soldier’s Code,” 
“Patriotism,” “Personal Morality,” “Psy- 
chological Aspects of Military Service,” “So- 
cial Aspects of Misbehavior,” “Care and 
Maintenance of the Human Machine.” 

Subjects one through four will be pre- 
sented today. Subjects five through nine 
will be covered in the second 2-hour period 
on Wednesday. And subject 10, and the 
end-of-course test, will be given during the 
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last 2 hours of the course on Friday. All 
instruction periods begin at 1430 hours. 

The end-of-course test, incidentally, will 
comprise a series of true or false ques- 
tions to be answered in about 15 minutes. 
These test sheets will be turned in to Colo- 
nel Hert, Deputy Brigade Commander, chair- 
man of the curriculum committee. Results 
of the test will be forwarded to senior unit 
commanders concerned. 

“Citizenship in Service” will be terminated 
by a 30-minute critique. 

The remainder of this hour will be con- 
cerned with the first two subjects, “Citizen- 
ship in Service,” and “Getting Along in Ger- 
many.” There will then be a 10-minute 
break, followed by the presentation of sub- 
jects three and four. 

Your first instructor is s 

Action: Music, “Army Goes Rolling Along,” 
in and up. Travel spot off. Assistant re- 
moves chart. Music out as senior instruc- 
tor exits immediately followed by first in- 
structor. 

Script: “Citizenship in Service” and “Get- 
ting Along in Germany.” 








Minutes 

NS I a oni esther em aye tes 24 
Charts: 

1-1 at 8 minutes each_-._........ ~~ 10 

ee A REED QR eo pereiainniste 6 

a ca 40 


Stage setting: Immediately following in- 
troduction by senior imstructor, curtain 
opens, instructor enters. On-stage assistant 
and charts center stage. Instructor spot on. 

Instructor, The American dream, the goal 
of abundance and freedom for all citizens, is 
challenged by a new peril as Americans enter 
the decade of the sixties. Violent and tu- 
multuous world affairs mark this new age. 
For the first time since the victorious con- 
clusion of the American Revolution, Ameri- 
can security is seriously challenged by an 
alien, hostile force. 

Our foe is not a remote and distant enemy. 
Today, right now, our enemy treads arro- 
gantly on the very threshold of the American 
home, yours and mine. 

This new aggression has shocked and con- 
fused the American citizen. Our character 
and personality is unwilling to admit that 
our home is subject to invasion, that democ- 
racy is under attack, and that our way of 
life is in jeopardy. Yet, our very national 
existence, the future of America as a world 
nation, depends on an understanding that 
an era has ended and that continued op- 
timistic fatalism could spell the collapse of 
our Republic. 

If democracy should be destroyed with it 
would vanish, also, our great national abun- 
dance, and the American concept of individ- 
ual freedom. 

This is the reason why you and I must 
clearly understand the stakes in interna- 
tional affairs. We must take a hard look 
at the future of America in the light of 
developing foreign threats to our security. 
We must see clearly the personal and na- 
tional advantages of American free enter- 
prise, American liberty, and American jus- 
tice. We must be convinced that the attack 
on our system of government is a direct at- 
tack on each and every one of us. 

We are in a war. It is a total war. The 
prize for the loser of this war is national 
oblivion. 

Now, let’s be honest about our interest in 
world affairs. Let’s admit that we are, in 
fact, political illiterates when it comes to 
understanding, really understanding the im- 
plications of diplomatic maneuver, or 
political coercion, and of “fabricated” in- 
cidents. These matters occur every day. You 
and I read about them in our papers, hear 
about them on radio, and know that they 
are discussed as international politics. But, 
what do they mean to you and me? 
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Very simply, these actions are the strategy 
and tactics employed by a powerful enemy 
determined to destroy us. These are the 
tools used by the dictators to dismay, divide, 
and, eventually, destroy America. Despite 
this evidence we are reluctant to admit that 
a foreign ideology, and the danger of an alien 
dictatorship can affect us personally. 

This “optimistic fatalism” has its origins 
in the protective geographic character of the 
American Nation. Americans have devel- 
oped an attitude of aloofness from world af- 
fairs because, for 180 years, we enjoyed a free 
security. 

As the American historian C. Vann Wood- 
ward remarked, “U.S. geographical good 
fortune s..aped the American character.” * 

Two oceans and a polar ice cap were 
nature’s gift enabling the United States to 


maintain national security inexpensively 
(pause). 
Action: Assistant exposes chart No. 1. 


Polar projection of North America, Russian 
Asia, Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Traveling 
spoton. Assistant points to natural obstacles 
protecting America (5 by 10). 

INsTRUCToR. This boon permitted Ameri- 
cans to exempt their youth from the long 
training in military discipline that was 
routine in other nations. It insulated us 
from the reality of totalitarian ambition. 

For nearly 200 years Americans, protected 
against aggression by the natural barriers of 
oceans and land masses, developed a society 
of freemen and free institutions. A broad 
frontier, free land, and inexhaustible natural 
resources permitted the development and 
growth of the American Standard of living, 
and incidentally, of our system of Govern- 
ment. 

This isolated, complacent, cheerfully op- 
timistic position ended with abrupt finality 
with the launching of the Russian sputnik 
on October 2, 1957 (pause). 

Action: Assistant fixes following slap-on 
illustrations to chart No. 1. (a) Aerial ar- 
row, originating in Russian Siberia, crossing 
polar region and striking Chicago area with 
nuclear explosion. (b) Aerial arrow, origi- 
nating in Atlantic, crossing east coast and 
striking Pittsburgh area with nuclear explo- 
sion. (c) Aerial arrow, originating in Pa- 
cific, and striking San Francisco area with 
nuclear explosion. 

INSTRUCTOR. Free security is gone forever. 
Now we must create the militant discipline 
which, alone, can save our Nation. Now we 
must fight for our freedom, for our homes, 
and for our lives. No longer can we conduct 
“business as usual” behind the moat of 
oceans and breastwork of land masses to the 
north and south. Americans are now ex- 
posed to attack on all fronts, and from all 
quarters. We have arrived suddenly and 
unexpectedly, at a critical moment in world 
history. Americans, in 1960, face the pain- 
ful necessity of ridding their national char- 
acter of complacency. We must steel our- 
selves for a long, expensive, and risky battle 
for survival. If we cannot meet this chal- 
lenge, we face the inevitable decline of na- 
tional sovereignty, the destruction of democ- 
racy, and the loss of freedom. 

The defeat of the dictators, and their de- 
sign for world conquest, demands an alert 
and determined American public. 

Why? Because the destiny of the Nation 
and the will of the individual are indivisible. 
The spiritual strength of our Republic lies 
in its people, you and me. 

This fact is the legal foundation of our 
national power. 

The preamble to the American Constitu- 
tion is very clear on this point. The Con- 
stitution says, “We, the people.” The Con- 
stitution does not speak of, “We, the Gov- 
ernment,” or “We, the Federal States.” 
No. The supreme document of American 


1Time magazine, Jan. 11, 1960. 
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democracy states, “We, the people.” There- 
fore, if you and I are to enjoy the heritage 
of American freedom, and if we desire to 
transmit this heritage to our children, then, 
“we, the people” must strengthen our na- 
tional character, and steel the national will, 
so as to preserve this institution of freemen. 

Now, we've talked of character, and free- 
dom and democracy in America. But what 
do these concepts mean to you and me? 
What do we mean by the “American herit- 
age”? Is this a good social order? Are we 
convinced that it is worth fighting and per- 
haps dying for? Is this something about 
“pie in the sky”? Or, is freedom something 
worth preserving for ourselves and for fu- 
ture generations? 

Let’s bring these ideals, these words about 
freedom and democracy, and the American 
heritage—let’s bring these thoughts down to 
the level of ham and eggs, of take-home pay, 
and down to the level of family security. 

Here are some thoughts for our considera- 
tion. 

Action: Assistant exposes chart No. 2: (5 
by 6) “Food and Housing.” (a) Left half of 
chart: bar graph of 2.8 billion world popula- 
tion equals 1 billion adequate diet and 1.8 
billion inadequate diet. Caricature of hun- 
gry face, empty bowl. (b) Right half: rec- 
tangular rooms equal 80 percent U.S.S.R. in 
one-fourth room per person; or one Russian 
family per room; 80 percent United States 
of America in 1.5 rooms per person, or six 
rooms per family. Travel spot on. 

InstTrRucToR. As 1960 began, the world pop- 
ulation stood at 2,800 million people. 

Now, the fact is that two-thirds of the 
world’s people, or about 1,800 million men, 
women, and children, don’t get enough to 
eat. India, for example, imports 3 to 4 mil- 
lion tons of grain annually. Even with these 
food imports the average Indian lives a short 
life on a substandard diet, a starvation diet.* 

But, in America, due to natural resources 
and the intelligent development and use of 
agriculture, our problem is not hunger, but 
overabundance. Our granaries, our farms, 
and our food stores burst with the produc- 
tion of a generous land. In fact, we have 
taken 22 million acres of farmland out of 
production so as to reduce the American 
food supply.* 

Or, consider another basic human need— 
shelter. We must remember that the vast 
majority of the world’s people live in primi- 
tive, vermin-infested homes which are little 
better than huts. Few of these homes have 
such refinements as running water, sewage 
disposal, or other comforts which you and I 
take for granted. Most of the people of the 
world live in an environment little changed 
by the industrial revolution—the social 
change that replaced animal and human 
muscle with the strength of machinery. 
This is the technology which has given 
Americans a “nylon” civilization—and which 
is the envy of people everywhere in the 
world. 

In most countries even privacy is beyond 
price. Russia is a good example of this 
point. Although the U.S.S.R. is thought to 
be one of the more highly developed nations 
of the world, her citizens have little share 
in this economic development, or in living 
space. It is estimated that 80 percent of 
the Russian population live in no more than 
one-fourth of a room per person. Or about 
one room for each Russian family. 

This is crowded living (pause). 

In America the same percentage of the 
population have 144 rooms per person, or 
about six rooms per average American 
family.* 

Action: Assistant exposes chart No. 3 
(5 by 6)—Work versus food. (a) Bread (1 


2 Time magazine, Jan. 11, 1960. 
3’ Time magazine, Jan. 11, 1960. 
*Economic Almanac, 1956. 
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kilogram): United States, 12 minutes; Italy, 
44 minutes; Japan, 350 minutes; U.S.S.R., 17 
minutes. (b) Beef (1 kilogram): United 
States, 34 minutes; Italy, 329 minutes; Japan, 
350 minutes; U.S.S.R., 200 minutes. (c) 
Butter (1 kilogram): United States, 49 min- 
utes; Italy, 403 minutes; Japan, 327 minutes; 
US.S.R., 425 minutes. (d) Sugar (1 kilo- 
gram): United States, 7 minutes; Italy, 83 
minutes; Japan, 27 minutes; U.SS.R., 144 
minutes. Traveling spot on. 

Instructor. And, here is another stand- 
ard of comparison take-home pay, expressed 
in average income. 

The average per capita income in Russia, 
and this means yearly salary divided by the 
number of people in the household, the 
average per capita income for each Russian 
is $308 per year, when rubles are expressed 
in dollars at the international exchange rate. 

The U.S. average per capita annual in- 
come is $1,733, or more than five and a half 
times that in the U.S.S.R.5 

But this revealing comparison tells only 
part of the economic story. Even the wide 
difference in income, shown by these two 
figures, does not accurately reflect the dif- 
ferences in the individual standard of living. 
A better index is the labor index—how much 
time, in labor, does a worker pay for the 
necessities and comforts of life. 

Let’s take just four common food items as 
typical indicators of the national economies, 
and match the work price, in minutes of 
working time, required to buy these items in 
four different countries. 

Here we have listed bread, beef, butter, and 
sugar, all common food items—with the work 
price in minutes each of these things cost 
in the United States, in Italy, in Japan, and 
in Russia. 

An American, as we see, works 12 minutes 
to earn 1 kilogram of bread (about 2 
pounds), a Russian, 17 minutes. An Ameri- 
can, again, pays 34 minutes in work for 1 
kilogram of beef; a Russian, 200 minutes. 
An American pays 49 minutes for 1 kilogram 
of butter; a Russian, 425 minutes. And, 
lastly, an American pays 7 minutes for 1 
kilogram of sugar; a Russian, 144—and he 
may have to pay even more now in order to 
subsidize Cuban sugar which his Govern- 
ment has agreed to purchase from Castro. 

Recent figures show, in fact, that the Rus- 
sian has to work longer today to buy the 
same items than he did 32 years ago (News- 
week magazine). 

The wage prices for these same commodi- 
ties in Italy and Japan are also shown for 
illustration. In these two countries the dif- 
ferences are even more astonishing. 

In the common coin of human labor, which 
is the only real exchange any of us have, it 
is apparent that the American democratic 
process, and American free enterprise, offer 
material awards far exceeding those provided 
by any other society in the world. A free 
economy creates more real wealth for all to 
share, than any other economic system de- 
vised by man. 

Think about this. 

And, freemen, in the American democratic 
climate, live longer to enjoy these benefits 
(pause). 

Action: Assistant exposes chart No. 4 (5 by 
6)—“‘Male Life Expectancy: * United States, 
67.3 years; U.S.S.R., 61 years; Mexico, 37.9 
years; India, 32.5 years. 

Follow spot on. 

Instructor. American longevity, due to 
better medical facilities, higher level of hy- 
giene, balanced diet, better housing, and 
safer working conditions, is about the high- 
est in the world. In fact, by way of com- 
parison, the average American can look 
forward to twice the years on earth than 
can his counterpart in India. 





’ Economic Almanac, 1956. 
* Statistical Abstracts of United States. 
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American male life expectancy is 67.3 
years; in India it is 32.5 years. 

This is quite a difference. And, remem- 
ber, we’re talking about the length of your 
life. 

These brief comparisons show the results 
of incentive and energy of a free people. 
The better things of life, and the measure 
of our stature as a nation, are everywhere 
about us in educational opportunities, 
limitless economic horizons, and increasing 
time for the pursuit of happiness. 

It is a self-evident fact that Americans, 
endowed with an enduring and practical 
government, have achieved a greater pros- 
perity than any other people in the world. 

These advantages, these material bless- 
ings, are not “pie in the sky.” 

This is reality. 

These are real ham and eggs for break- 
fast. They are decent homes for our fam- 
ilies. And they are health and long life 
for ourselves and our children. 

But, this—after all, is only a small part 
of the dream. 

Of greater significance than our progress 
from material poverty, at the time of the 
American Revolution, to our present full, 
and promising life, is the richness of our 
cultural and spiritual heritage. For it is 
from the strength of our national morals 
that all other benefits accrue. It is to the 
concept of, “The Rights of Man,” and the 
respect for legal process, that Americans 
owe the advantages of this fruitful land. 

Embodied in our Constitution and Bill 
of Rights are spiritual freedoms never be- 
fore achieved by the human race. And it 
is upon these spiritual precepts that our 
moral courage and convictions are, and must 
be, anchored. 

You and I agree, I am sure, that indi- 
vidual dignity, and equality in justice for 
all, are cherished “rights”: that religious 
freedom, freedom of speech and assembly, 
and security of person and property are 
characteristic of our society. 

These foundations are the bedrock of 
America’s strength. These are the articles 
by which our forefathers established “jus- 
tice and domestic tranquillity in the land.” 
Under these articles, Americans have thrived 
for 173 years. 

Are these concepts worth transmitting to 
future generations of Americans? Are free- 
dom and liberty worth preserving? 

The alternative to freedom is subservience, 
regimentation, and peonage. The require- 
ment for survival is citizenship. To us this 
means citizenship in service—for the real 
strength of America lies in the collective 
strength of our will to remain free. 

Action: Assistant flashes sign, “Citizenship 
in Service.” 

Instructor. What is “citizenship in serv- 
ice’? What can you and I do to strengthen 
America? First, let’s keep in mind that 
citizenship in service means a basic under- 
standing of the principles of a free society. 
We must understand, and be able to explain, 
the philosophy of liberty and freedom. The 
challenge of our foe, the dictatorship of 
world communism, must be met through the 
dynamic action of informed citizens. 

By political doubletalk Communists at- 
tempt to make plausible the aims of com- 
munism; its inevitable triumph as the wave 
of the future; and the wisdom of joining the 
winning team. 

This is part of their design for our destruc- 
tion. 

It is important to remember that Com- 
munists are well educated in the develop- 
ment of our democracy. We citizens in uni- 
form must be equally motivated, enthusias- 
tic, and educated so that we may be capable 
of defending, and explaining, our democratic 
principles. Menaced as we are by commu- 
nistic tactics of aggression, we must seek re- 
vival of our strength in the spiritual founda- 
tions which are the bedrock of our Republic. 
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American democracy, and in fact, any 
democracy, is the outgrowth of the religious 
conviction of the sacredness of every human 
life. On the religious side its highest em- 
bodiment is the Bible; on the American 
political side, the Constitution. 

As has been said so well, “The U.S. Con- 
stitution is the civil bible of Americans.” 

We must learn more about it (pause). 

Action: Assistant exposes chart No. 4: (5 
by 7)—‘Mockup of U.S. Constitution.” 
Travel spot on. 

Instructor. If you read closely the full 
text of the Constitution you will discover 
that each clause and word in it was care- 
fully designed to protect you—your life, your 
liberty, and your property. The Constitution 
is a coat of mail which man himself fash- 
ioned for his own protection, and which he 
has changed from time to time so that this 
protection might be more complete. Each 
American, including you and me, is pro- 
tected against the abuse of power by his 
representatives in Congress. We may dis- 
miss these public servants at election time, 
or by impeachment. And we can appeal to 
the courts. We can dismiss our President 
by impeachment or by ballot. And, we can 
remove our judges for lack of good behavior. 

Our Government, therefore, is not our 
master, as the kings and the dictators have 
always been, but our servant. 

Now, it’s perfectly obvious that the prin- 
ciples of our Constitution were not formu- 
lated in a day. This document is the result 
of hundreds of years of trial and error in 
the management of human affairs. 

Even as our forefathers declared their in- 
dependence in 1776, some Americans had 
lived under written charter from the English 
Crown for 169 years. During that long pe- 
riod many of the English Colonies were 
practically self-governed. In fact, many of 
the principles now in our Constitution were 
adaptations of what the colonists had 
worked out in experience while they were 
subjects of the English Government. We 
can trace many other provisions of our Con- 
stitution to ancient principles of English 
law which, in turn, had evolved from Roman 
law. We can see, then, that the principles 
which serve American freedom today have 
served the cause of freedom for generations, 
yes, for many hundreds of years. 

We know that these principles of liberty 
and freedom, human dignity and human 
rights, did not appear in our Constitution 
by chance. The formulation of this docu- 
ment required the courage and conviction 
of intelligent, dedicated men—men who 
possessed the vision to avoid the pitfalls of 
partisan politics and personal ambition. 

America had such men in 1786, the year 
the U.S. Constitution was written. 

The Constitutional Convention, which laid 
the foundation for our Constitution, includ- 
ed men of extraordinary ability. Of the 55 
members of this group, 31 were experienced 
in law. The Convention of 1786, which had 
been called to remodel the Articles of Con- 
federation, under which we governed our- 
selves after the Declaration of Independence, 
cast these inadequate articles aside and 
drafted an entirely new instrument of gov- 
ernment. This document, our Constitution, 
created the most successful government free- 
men have ever known.’ 

The U.S. Constitution is a code of liberty 
and law under God, and the common denom- 
inator of its philosophy is the sensitive, con- 
scientious actions of the individual. 

This is the hard fact of democracy. 

No democratic practice or process can work 
without the presence of one essential ele- 
ment: the sensitive individual conscience. 

Man, or at least enough men, must be re- 
sponsive to their rights, their obligations, 
and their responsibilities in a democracy to 





7“The Constitution of the United States,” 
Thomas J. Norton, 1956. 
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make it work. Without this essential ele- 
ment, democracy will not work. It becomes 
a ruthless struggle for power. Without this 
essential element, capitalism will not work. 
It becomes economic imperialism, the ex- 
ploitation of one group by another. 

Without this essential element, free enter- 
prise will not work. It is reduced to groups 
of businessmen outsharping one another in 
the shady practice of animal survival. 

Without the sensitive individual con- 
science, even the dignity of man is a myth, 
for without a conscience man is not digni- 
fied. He is reduced to the level of an animal, 
as the theory of Communist dialectical ma- 
terialism attempts to as the 
death camps of another dictator, Adolf Hit- 
ler, so clearly shows. 

So, we've got to start with the individual. 

The very fact that men believe that they 
can govern themselves assumes that there is 
an acceptable standard of conduct to which 
each of us, can, and must conform, in our 
relations with one another. If we do not 
conduct ourselves in this conscientious man- 
ner, it is inevitable that we will be forced 
to conform to a standard imposed by others.* 

Today, you and I must be the conscien- 
tious man. You and I must dedicate our- 
selves to the causes which support liberty 
(stop). 

Action: Instructor exits. Podium light 
off. Assistant exposes chart No. 6 (10 by 
15) “Freedom and Responsibilities.” 


FREEDOM 


1. Religion, speech, press and assembly. 

2. Choose leaders by secret ballot—peti- 
tion for grievances. 

3. Movement at home and abroad. 

4. Educational, social, political, economic 
opportunity—equal protection under law. 

5. Own property and contract in personal 
affairs. 

6. Choose own occupation, bargain with 
employers and employees. 

7. Compete in production—bargain for 
goods and services in free market. 

8. From arbitrary government regulation 
and control. 

9. From arbitrary search, seizure, deten- 
tion of person or property—speedy public 
trial by impartial Jury. 

10. From torture, cruel, unusual, or de- 
grading punishment—treatment. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


1. Tolerance of the beliefs of others. 

2. Vote conscientiously—maintain active 
interest in civil government. 

3. Respect rights and customs of others. 

4. Assure equal opportunities—further 
individual and national well-being. 

5. Employ and conserve resources—con- 
duct personal affairs legitimately. 

6. Contribute useful production—resolve 
differences justly and fairly. 

7. Fair—ethical business practices. 

8. Guard against granting arbitrary pow- 
ers to government. 

9. Assist, uphold, and insure justice, law, 
and order. 

10. Maintain vigilance against illegal, un- 
fair, or injurious practices. 

Traveling spot on chart and assistant. 

Instructor spot on. 

Assistant. The Honorable Charles E. Wil- 
son, then Secretary of Defense, published in 
1955 a booklet called “Militant Liberty.” In 
it he’ said: “Liberty is like a coin. One 
side offers rights and privileges to the in- 
dividual. The other side requires the ac- 
ceptance of corresponding responsibilities.” 

First, let us consider the freedoms guar- 
anteed by our Constitution. 

Now, these freedoms are basic to a free 
people. People almost anywhere in the 
world believe that they should have these 
ten freedoms. However, these freedoms did 


“Militant Liberty,” Secretary of Defense, 
Nov. 2, 1955. 
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not originate in America, although they are 
included in our Bill of Rights. These free- 
doms have been inherent in people for cen- 
turies. As a matter of fact, in the Golden 
Age of Greece some of these freedoms were 
believed and practiced. The whole Judeo- 
Christian heritage has indicated that these 
freedoms are God-given and born in the 
spirit of man. 

We know that some of these freedoms were 
stated in the Magna Carta of the British, 
that they appeared in the liberty, equality, 
fraternity concept of the French, and that 
more and more people all over the world are 
becoming aware of them, and demand them 
for their own. These beliefs are a part of 
people everywhere. They may not be in 
practice but they are believed. These free- 
doms are not easily achieved or lightly re- 
tained. For every freedom there is a cor- 
responding responsibility. If the individual 
desires freedom, No. 1, he must accept the 
corresponding responsibility No. 1. 

If any group of people refuse any single 
responsibility, they run the risk of losing 
all of the freedoms. 

Of course, it’s comparatively easy to legis- 
late these freedoms—to make a law stating 
that these freedoms are available to all. But, 
and this is the difficulty, it is impossible to 
legislate individual responsibility. Personal 
responsibility which supports these free- 
doms, for you and me, is “Citizenship in 
Service.” 

Liberty, then consists of two parts: The 
freedoms and the responsibilities. 

Let’s note briefiy the freedoms in our Bill 
of Rights and compare them with the un- 
spoken, but implied, responsibilities. 

The first one says something about free- 
dom of religion, speech, press, and assembly. 
Now, if we cherish these freedoms for our- 
selves, then we must fight for the tolerance 
of the beliefs of others. 

The next freedom states that Americans 
have the freedom to choose their leaders by 
personal secret ballot—and the right to pe- 
tition for grievances. Well, isn’t it obvious 
that, if we want these for ourselves, that we 
must defend the right to vote conscien- 
tiously—and to maintain active interest in 
civil government? The third one gives us 
the freedom to move freely at home and 
abroad. Of course, this freedom demands 
that we respect the rights and the customs 
of others in the areas in which we travel. 

Next, if we believe in freedom for edu- 
cation, social, political, and economic oppor- 
tunity for ourselves—with equal protection 
under law, then we are equally bound to as- 
sure equal opportunity, and further indi- 
vidual opportunity for all, and to further 
national well-being. 

The fifth point guarantees our freedom to 

own property and to contract in personal 
affairs—very vital to our incentive system, of 
course. Well, aren’t we then responsible to 
conserve resources and to conduct our per- 
sonal affairs for legitimate and productive 
purposes? 
And, what about our freedom to pick our 
own occupation? And the right to bargain 
with employers and employees? Doesn’t 
this freedom imply that we are equally re- 
sponsible to contribute useful production 
and to resolve our differences, both in labor 
and in management, on a fair and just basis? 
Closely allied to this is our freedom to com- 
pete in production and to bargain for goods 
and services in a free market. These free- 
doms underlie our entire private business 
practice. It is pretty obvious, therefore, 
that to protect this freedom we are obligated 
to accept responsibility for fair and ethical 
business practices. 

The next area covered in the Bill of Rights 
is Government control. If we demand free- 
dom from arbitrary Government regulation 
and control, then we must guard against the 
granting of arbitrary powers to Government; 
and we do this by the power of our vote, and 
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by knowing the issues we vote upon. Free- 
dom number nine says that Americans shall 
be free from arbitrary search, seizure, or 
detention of person or property, which 
means, of course that Americans need fear no 
midnight knock on the door by a Gestapo 
police force. But, we will retain this security 
of home and person only by accepting the 
responsibility to assist, uphold and insure 
justice, law and order for all other Americans, 
And, finally, if we believe in freedom from 
torture, cruel, unusual, or degrading punish- 
ment or treatment for ourselves, then we 
must be responsible to maintain vigilance 
against illegal, unfair, or injurious practices 
against others (stop). 

Action: Traveling spot off. Instructor re- 
turns to podium. Instructor spot on. 

Instructor. Make no mistake. The intent 
of the Communist conspiracy is to deprive 
you and me, and all other free people in the 
world, of these freedoms. It is the avowed 
aim of communism to destroy human rights 
and to reduce all men to the servants of the 
State—the Communist State. 

A new privileged class, a new royalty, has 
arisen from the ashes of Czarist Russia. 
These privileged few are the card-carrying 
Communist Party members. It is this small, 
organized, ruthless, power-seeking group, 
comprising less than 20 million fanatics 
in the world, who threaten all freemen with 
a return to world slavery—to the dark ages 
of serf and master. 

We can judge the success of these evil men 
by taking a look at Soviet territorial expan- 
sion since 1939 (pause). 

Action: Assistant exposes chart No. 7— 
“Soviet Territorial Expansion Since 1939.” 
Follow spot on. 

Instructor. The important thing about 
this chart is its illustration that less than 20 
million Communists have enslaved more 
than 822 million people. This represents 
nearly 29 percent of the world population. 

This is a huge conquest for a government 
that professes to oppose colonialism and im- 
perialism. 

It is also important to note that the terri- 
torial conquests of communism halted with 
the formation of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization—otherwise known as NATO 
(pause). 

Action: Assistant fixes spot on sign to East 
Europe—“Halt. NATO.” 

Instructor: The 15 member nations of 
NATO, of which we are 1, have said to the 
Communist aggressors, “This far and no far- 
ther—or we will fight.” And the Commu- 
nists have halted in their imperialistic sei- 
zure of weak nations and have backed away. 

Strength, in other words, is the only thing 
that the Communists will respect. 

Now, it is fairly obvious that America 
alone, with a population of 180 million, could 
not long resist the Communist-directed effort 
of 822 million people working to destroy us. 
Our freedoms could not long endure if, with- 
out allies, we were to face the industrial pro- 
duction, and superior manpower, of these 
Communist-driven people. 

But, the free people of the world can and 
have, successfully halted the march of the 
power-hungry, totalitarian conspiracy by 
joining forces in disciplined ranks for free- 
dom. 

This is why the American in uniform fills 
a vital and significant role in Europe. You 
and I with the other freemen of NATO, have 
stopped Communist aggression in Europe. 
This fact materially effects the security of 
our families and homes in America. 

And, let’s get one thing straight. Ther’ 
agreements between allies, these written for- 
malities, are put on paper, certainly. But— 
their ultimate authority and effect rest with 
the people, on the individuals, of the coun- 
tries involved. 

Put another way—our NATO pact is based 
on the honor, good will, and cooperation of 
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the Americans and Europeans who make up 
the charter. This is why the American sol- 
dier must be an ambassador in uniform. 

First, we must be enthusiastic and con- 
vincing in stating our principles of freedom. 

And, second, we must respect our host 
country so that this shield of freedom will 
remain firm and strong. 

You see, the American soldier in Germany 
is the American Government in the eyes of 
the German public. Our attitude, yours and 
mine, and our action as representatives of 
America, must reflect a conscientious respon- 
sibility and an understanding of American- 
ism. 

Equally important, we must maintain the 
good will and the good name of America 
overseas. You and I must be active citizens 
in service. 

In conclusion I want to leave this thought 
with you. Nineteen hundred and fifty-nine 
marked the closing of an epoch—the end of 
free security for Americans. 

The challenge to freedom in the 1960’s 
must and will be met, by American citizens 
in uniform who replace optimistic fatalism 
with a fighting will to preserve our great 
heritage—yours and mine. 

Script: “Communism and the Soldier’s 
Code.” Flynn copy, 4,200 words, 32 minutes. 
Mayer speech, 18 minutes. Total, 50 min- 
utes. 

Action: House lights and instructor spot 
on senior instructor as he introduces the 
period. Instructor leaves stage all lights 
out. Curtain opens one-third to expose 
table and two chairs, with prisoner of war 
and interrogator seated. Follow spot red. 
Interrogator speaking in rough voice. 

INTERROGATOR. Stupid American. All you 
can say is Burton, David, Ra, blah, blah, born 
November 12, 1932. Don’t you know that 
it pays to tell us all that you know? Not 
from the viewpoint that you will be giving us 
military information. We already have all 
this. Where you were trained in the States, 
how long you have been over here. We 
know your unit. 

Action: Interrogator pauses, rises in front 
of prisoner of war who continues to stare 
ahead. Interrogator makes angry gestures 
and says: 

INTERROGATOR. Pig. Can’t you understand 
that we have liberated you? You are freer 
here than you have ever been in your whole 
life. We want to be your friends. We want 
to help you along the wonderful road to true 
freedom (pause). 

If you won’t answer friendly questions 
perhaps you’ll answer to my fist. 

Action: Prisoner of war continues to stare 
ahead, remaining silent. Interrogator strikes 
prisoner of war. Well dressed senior officer 
enters from stage right observing action in 
shocked silence, then speaks. 

SENIOR OFFICER. Fool. What are you 
doing? 

Action: Interrogator comes to attention, 
facing senior officer. Senior officer walks in 
front of him, slapping him in face. Inter- 
rogator looks astonished. 

SENrIor OFFICER. Imbecile. What are you 
trying to do to this prisoner? Intimidate 
him? Hurt him? Don’t you know this type 
of treatment is against the Geneva Con- 
vention? 

Get out. I will deal with your stupidity 
later. Now I must try and console this 
man for the miserable way in which you 
have treated him. 

Action: At this the first interrogator 
leaves room. Senior officer looks at prisoner 
a now has a look of confusion about 

m. 

SENIOR OFFIcER. I am truly sorry that you 
had to be subjected to that horrible man’s 
tactics. 

Action: Senior officer pulls pack of cig- 
arettes from pocket, offering one to the 
prisoner. 
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SENIor OFFICER. Here, have a cigarette. It 
will settle your nerves and help you forget 
that pig’s actions. You and I are intelli- 
gent men, not animals, therefore we can 
talk and act like human beings (pause). 
Go ahead, take one. 

Prisoner reaches for cigarette, finally 
takes one and looks at senior officer who 
takes out lighter and lights the cigarette. 
Prisoner takes drag and relaxes slightly. 
Senior officer takes seat behind desk. 

SENIOR OFFICER. I have just taken over 
this camp and my observations of the con- 
ditions and treatment of you men is hor- 
rible. I want to change all of that. And, 
I need your help. You, as an intelligent 
man, can tell me some of the things that 
are wrong, and what I can do to make your 
life more decent and human. 

Action: Prisoner shows signs of reacting 
to new treatment and then blurts out: “We 
are all sick from the starvation diet. There 
is no medical treatment for our sick and 
wounded. Your guards treat us like dogs.” 

Action: Prisoner realizes what he has done 
and sits down with head between hands ex- 
pecting punitive action or sudden outburst. 
Instead he is shocked as the officer says: 
“Can this be true? If it is I will see that 
it is changed immediately. How can we 
hope to win you to the true freedom if we 
treat prisoners like that.’ 

Action: At this the prisoner looks at the 
officer with hope in his eyes. Officer changes 
his voice and speaks in conversational voice. 

OFFIcER. You know, I have been in your 
country. I like the people I met there very 
much. As a matter of fact I was educated 
in Chicago. What part of the States do you 
come from? 

PRISONER OF War (haltingly). I’m from 
the Middie West. 

Action: Curtain closes immediately and 
lights go out. Instructor comes to podium 
right stage and instructor light comes on. 

INsTRUcTOoR. You have just witnessed a 
scene very familiar to many Americans who 
fought in the Korean War. 

The technique used here, called “threat 
and rescue” by psychologists, places the pris- 
oner at the mercy of a bully, the bad guy. 
Then, when the staged violence reaches the 
point of physical attack, a second Commu- 
nist actor, the good guy, rescues the pris- 
oner. 

Having established himself as the prison- 
er’s protector the second Communist in- 
itiates a friendly conversation. This, of 
course, leads to revealing matters of military 
intelligence. 

The technique used here is clever. Yes, 
but even more, it is diabolical. Before we 
can come to understand this technique, we 
must first understand the type of a mind 
that developed such a technique and why. 

It took a conspiratorial mind, not a cre- 
ative mind, to devise such a devilish tech- 
nique. 

Let’s get one thing straight in the begin- 
ning. We areinawar. It is a total war. It 
it is a war for the minds and the souls of 
men. It is a psychological war that some- 
times breaks out into a shooting war like 
Korea and Vietnam, but it is still war. 

When you have an enemy he must be bad. 
He cannot be a little bad, and a little good. 
I repeat, the enemy must be all bad. In 
war there is only black or white. No shades 
of gray can be tolerated. 

With whom are we at war? We are at 
war with the Communists. Communism is 
our natural enemy. Let’s first look at the 
reasons why we are at war with commu- 
nism in the words of a great, able, and 
loyal American, J. Edgar Hoover, the Direc- 
tor of our Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Many years ago, Mr. Hoover gave us his 
warning gained through his knowledge of 
the inner workings of the Communist con- 
spiracy that we were in a life or death strug- 
gle with the forces of evil represented by 
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communism. Let us ask Mr. Hoover. Mr. 
Hoover, can you tell us your definition of 
communism? 

Action: Voice over public address sys- 
tem offstage: “Communism is not a politi- 
cal ideology but an international conspiracy 
designed to undermine all other legally con- 
stituted governments.” 

Instructor. This is a marvelous piece of 
deduction. It strips the cloak of respecta- 
bility from those who say communism is a 
political idea and should be treated as such. 
It shows communism for what it is—a con- 
spiracy to take over the minds, bodies and 
governments of all mankind. It puts the 
conspiracy of communism right where it 
belongs, in the field of crime. It thereby 
makes communism, Communists, and all 
those other misguided fellow travelers crim- 
inals of the highest order, not only because 
they commit crimes against each other but 
because they commit the most cowardly 
crime of all: “Treason”, upon all freedom- 
loving peoples of the world. 

We have started with this fact. Now let’s 
go on and explore the strategy and tactics 
of this conspiracy. In order for us to fully 
understand the problem facing us, it might 
be wise to have Mr. Webster, of dictionary 
fame, give us his definition of the terms 
“strategy” and “tactics.” Mr. Webster, sir, 
what is the definition of strategy? 

Action: Public address system backstage 
on: “Strategy is the science and art of mili- 
tary command employed with the objective 
of meeting the enemy under conditions ad- 
vantageous to one’s own force.” 

INstTrucToR. And now “tactics,’’ please, Mr. 
Webster. 

Action: Backstage public address system: 
“Tactics is the art of arranging and ma- 
neuvering troops or ships in action or in 
the presence of the enemy, or any skillful 
or clever device for gaining one’s ends.” 

Instructor. The Communist strategy is 
aimed at our minds. It is not concerned 
with the movement or employment of our 
troops. It is designed to condition our 
minds and mold our individual and na- 
tional character so they can lead us down 
the road to communism without firing a 
shot. 

The strategy of conspiracy is further 
aided by the Communist tactics of skill- 
fully using devices of infiltration, subver- 
sion, and indoctrination as weapons to gain 
their objective of eventually taking over 
the entire world, and if allowed, the uni- 
verse. These Communist tactics are aimed 
like bullets at the heart of our free society, 
our constitutional government. They are 
aimed at changing our minds and destroy- 
ing the principles upon which we live. 

Let us take a look at how they can do 
this and how they disguise this strategy. 

The very first thing these conspirators did 
was to steal and interpret Hegel’s philos- 
ophy of dialectical materialism. It is a 
fancy title and hides the real forces of the 
conspiracy. 

In good old English, this is nothing more 
than the using of code words that have a 
separate and distinct meaning to the com- 
mies. These words are not new. They have 
been used by civilization for a long time. 
It is the new meaning that is important in 
understanding their tactics and overall 
strategy. The question now is: How do 
they use these code words against us to lead 
us to our own destruction? 

It is very simple. 

For instance, here is the word “peace.” 
It means a great deal to us. What does it 
mean to Communist leaders as witnessed by 
their own words and actions? Let’s bring 
in another expert to tell us about this. 
Dr. Fredrick Schwarz, an expert on the 
Communist mind, was consulted by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. Dr. 
Schwarz, please tell us what you told this 
committee. 
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Action: Instant spot off. Curtain opens 
one-third. Voice over offstage public ad- 
dress system: “Any act, however brutal, and 
no matter how many people are killed, that 
advances the Communist conquest, is a 
peaceful act (pause) if they take a gun, they 
take a peaceful gun (pause), containing 
@ peaceful bullet (pause) and kill you peace- 
fully (pause) and put you in a peaceful 
grave.” 

Communist guard and prisoner enter stage 
from left, red spot on the action. Prisoner 
kneels, and shot is fired at “Kill you,” pris- 
oner falls over “dead’’. Spot off, and in- 
structor spot returns on. 

Instructor. This is what the Communist 
conspirators mean by dialectical materialism. 
Can anyone in his right mind believe or con- 
done such actions or not believe that it could 
happen to us and to our country? If they 
do, they better start acting like the ostrichs 
that they are. Because the arch criminals of 
the Kremlin have been using these tactics 
successfully against us for more than 20 


years. 

This little skit and the story presented by 
Dr. Schwarz are the peaceful methods of the 
Communists when they control a country 
and want it to remain “peaceful.” This is 
how they work in a conquered country. How 
do they capture a country, say like ours? 
The Communist leaders cannot afford to use 
bullets in taking over a country. It’s not 
the cost of the bullets that stops them, this 
is not the way the Communist mind works. 
The arch conspirators are afraid of the dam- 
age that bullets cause to both man and 
machinery. 

In the psychological battle for the control 
of a nation the Commies use bullets shaped 
like words and ideas. Another code word 
of the Commies today is war. It has a defi- 
nite meaning to us, but to the criminals of 
the Kremlin it means something else again. 
Today’s Communist leaders have realized 
that for them the methods of warfare have 
changed. The form of war has changed in 
accordance with their long-range plans for 
controlling the earth. Another expert, who 
has written three books on brainwashing, the 
psychological warfare weapon of the Com- 
munists, is Edward Hunter. Mr. Hunter also 
stated to the same committee as Dr. Schwarz, 
the following concept that is behind the 
meaning of the word “war” to the Communist 
masters. Mr. Hunter, if you please. 

Action: Voice over public address system 
offstage: “The Communists have discovered 
that a man killed by a bullet is useless. He 
can produce no coal. They have discovered 
that a demolished city is useless. Its mills 
can produce no cloth. The objective of 
Communist warfare is to capture intact the 
minds of the people and their possessions, 
so that they can be put to use. This is the 
modern conception of slavery that puts all 
others in the kindergarten age.” 

Instructor. When we think of war, we 
visualize death, carnage, ruin and all the 
other brutal aspects of physical violence. 


Not so the Commies. They see and use war 


as a psychological technique. In the field 
of psychological warfare there has come a 
new concept, the brainchild of the evil Com- 
munists. It is psychopolitical warfare. One 
of this concept’s best weapons is psychologi- 
cal dislocation, which is simply the breaking 
down of the enemy’s will to resist. In order 
to break down our will they have infiltrated 
and penetrated the leadership circle of all 
spheres of influence by softening up and 
creating a defeatist state of mind. Included 
in, this is the penetration of our educational 
system, to first control the so-called objec- 
tiveness of our teachers and through them, 
the minds of their pupils. 

What is Communist “objectiveness”? This 
is the readiness to believe Communist prop- 
aganda and promises. Their first target, in 
this area, was to liquidate our attitudes on 
what we recognized as right from wrong and 
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what we used to accept as absolute moral 
standards. Through this use of educational 
objectiveness the conspirators have sown 
doubt and confusion. This has allowed 
them to substitute the so-called sophistica- 
tion of dialectical materialism for the unso- 
phisticated attitude of believing in the 
standards of morality. This method of op- 
eration has been successful to the extent 
that it is unsophisticated and even corny 
to be a patriot or even to believe in God. 

If you believe in the rights of man granted 
in our Constitution, and that they are in- 
alienable in the eyes of both man and his 
God, then you belong to the stone age, so 
say the Communists. If we do not believe 
in the rights of man we are ripe and ready 
for the Communists because here is what 
the father of communism (if you can call 
him that) Karl Marx, said about our indi- 
viduality and our belief in God. 

Action: Voice over offstage mike: “The 
democratic concept of man is false, because 
it is Christian. The democratic concept 
holds that each man has a value as a@ sOv- 
ereign being. This is the illusion, dream 
and postulate of Christianity.” 

Instructor. Here yet, is another voice 
shouting down the concepts of man and his 
beliefs in a Christian-Judean doctrine, where 
man guided by God is supreme. This is 
Adolf Hitler. 

Action. Voice over offstage mike: “To the 
Christian doctrine of the infinite signifi- 
cance of the individual human soul, I op- 
pose with icy clarity the saving doctrine of 
the nothingness and insignificance of the 
individual human being.” 

Instructor. These two architects of evil, 
Hitler and Stalin’s predecessor, are very 
clear in their denunciation of the Christian 
rights of man. Today’s Communist leaders 
believe the very same things. 

History is very clear and concise in letting 
the facts talk for themselves when it comes 
to the motivations of such men who follow 
in the footsteps of Hitler, Marx, Lenin and 
Stalin. Once the Commies have us bending 
backwards, in being objective, they slip in 
the next step in their propaganda technique. 
Using their twisted logic again, they say, 
isn’t it true that everything changes? Then, 
if this is true, what used to be right can now 
be wrong, and what once was wrong can now 
be right. The Communist minds steeped in 
conspiracy, and duped by their own weapons 
of dialectical materialism, have to believe 
this as a natural outcome of this diabolitical 
logic. 

To clear-thinking people, who have access 
to historic truths, clear time-tested moral 
precepts of right will always be right and 
wrong will always be wrong will always 
stand. It has been like this since the begin- 
ning of time and it will remain that way 
when time runs out. 

One of the clearest thoughts in history 
that logically refutes the entire concept of 
dialectical materialism is the quotation by 
Aristotle, “If the means are evil, the ends 
are evil.” 

Of course, the Commies had to twist this 
one around to justify their existence and say 
that “the ends justify the means.” This 
statement alone is proof that the Communist 
mind is designed and aimed at destroying 
history and creating a new history that glo- 
rifies and justifies their conspiracy. 

Another key tactic of this conspiratorial 
strategy is the use of propaganda techniques 
whereby they can subvert the ideologies of 
American character and principle. 

They have exploited the principles of our 
Constitution (freedom of speech, press, ex- 
pression, etc.) by exposing our best sides 
as weaknesses of our national character. 
Here is a for instance: 

A few years ago all the personnel depart- 
ments of industry looked for the qualities 
of leadership as a key to employment, espe- 
cially with the idea in mind for advance- 
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ment, through creativeness, within the 
organization. But not so today. Most or- 
ganizations in this day and age have taken 
the cue from sociology in changing the key 
from individuality to conformity. We no 
longer ask if a man is a go-getter, but 
whether or not he gets along in order to live 
“the good” life. So it was made easy for 
the Chinese when these Americans be- 
came prisoners for they had already been 
conditioned to the psychology of getting 
along. These Americans only reacted in the 
way they had been taught. Never mind any- 
one else, just try to get along. They had 
completely forgotton that they were prison- 
ers of their enemies. They had been so con- 
ditioned that the only thing they could do, 
with and under very little pressure, was to 
conform, even if it meant further indoctri- 
nation or education in the form of commu- 
nism government. 

So, it was evident that the young soldier 
who broadcast for the Communists was just 
getting along. 

The latest code word that has been given 
the free world by the master conspirators is 
the term “coexistence.” Through infiltra- 
tion, penetration, subversion and indoctri- 
nation they have succeeded in making us 
think and talk “coexistence” as if it were 
the end itself, while in the other parts of the 
world, like India, the Commies frankly ex- 
plained that this coexistence is merely in- 
tended to give us an easy way to choose our 
road to communism, 

Another little gimmick that the Commies 
use in their plan to destroy our will to re- 
sist is by causing doubt, confusion, and 
apathy in the making of treaties and agree- 
ments. It is very easy to sit down at the 
conference table with the Communists and 
negotiate anything that you wish, so long as 
it does not require actual concessions by the 
Communist world, but requires only such 
concessions by ourselves. 

Let’s let the record speak for itself. Here 
is the record of summit talks with Russia. 

Action: Offstage voice over public address 
system: “Twenty-four major agreements 
were reached. Twenty-three out of the 24 
have been violated by the Communists. 
During the same time our Secretaries of 
State have conducted six conferences with 
the Soviet Foreign Ministers. At these con- 
ferences 16 major agreements were made. 
Of this number, Russia violated 14.” 

Instructor. Yet we are willing to once 
again sit down with these people and make 
agreements that we know they will break 
in the hopes that the arch criminals of the 
Kremlin will change into good men, This 
is like having “Typhoid Mary” as your baby 
sitter and hoping the children won’t catch 
typhoid fever, or having “Mack the Knife” 
turn in his switchblade. 

Everything that we have discussed here 
today falls within the area of brainwashing 
or, in military terminology, mind attack, 
because phases of the Communist strategy 
are aimed at the minds of men. 

Once again we shall call in an expert to 
tell us about this subject. This expert was 
the man who first introduced the term brain- 
washing into the English vocabulary. This 
man is Edward Hunter, who spoke to us 
earlier. Let us ask Mr. Hunter this question 
and get his answer. 

Mr. Hunter, what exactly is the term brain- 
washing? 

Action: Voice of offstage public address 
system: “A more exact term in the military 
lexicon would be mind attack. We are ac- 
customed to such terms as infantry attack, 
air attack, and naval attack. Mind attack 
simply recognizes a new dimension to the 
kinds of war used against armies on the field 
or against peaceful populations. 

“Brainwashing consists of two processes, 
a softening up and an indoctrination proc- 
ess. Each of these is formed out of a set 
of different elements: These elements are: 
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hunger, fatigue, tenseness, threats, violence, 
and in more intense cases where the Reds 
have specialists available on their panels; 
drugs and hypnotism. No one of these ele- 
ments alone can be considered brainwashing, 
any more than an apple can be called an 
apple pie. Other ingredients have to be 
added, and a cooking process gone through. 
So it is brainwashing, with indoctrination or 
atrocities, or any other single ingredient.” 

INSTRUCTOR. We have seen how these 
various ingredients of dialectical materialism 
mixed with summit talks, plus the constant 
threat of war, plus coexistence, have been 
carefully put together by the conspirators of 
communism to prepare the dish for our eat- 
ing, when it is not really good for our exist- 
ence, but food for our destruction. 

We have reacted to this mental stimuli 
of the Communists as the dogs in Professor 
Pavlov’s experiments reacted to the stimuli 
of lights and electricity. The entire concept 
of brainwashing is based upon the experi- 
ments of Professor Pavlov. Instead of lights 
and food, which are physical, the Commies 
have substituted words, ideas, hopes, and de- 
sires which are mental, as stimuli to make 
us react to their strategy and tactics. It is 
our minds that the monsters of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy are after. If they have our 
minds they can make our bodies do their 
work for them. This is the real idea be- 
hind world communism. 

I believe that before we can understand 
this subtle war for our minds we will have 
to look at the proving grounds for this con- 
cept. These proving grounds were the pris- 
oner-of-war camps in North Korea, from 1950 
to who knows when, for there are still 500 
Americans behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains who are still being involuntarily brain- 
washed. 

Another expert is needed here to clarify 
this subject for us. I will call on Major 
Mayer, who was the Army psychiatrist on 
the Korean prisoner study project. Major 
Mayer has interviewed and examined the 
completed records of more than 1,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers released from PW camps in 
North Korea. After careful study of both 
the men and their records, let us ask him 
what he had learned. 

Major Mayer, sir, can you tell us what you 
found out that can help us fight this evil 
conspiracy, both as civilians and soldiers. 

These are the words of Major Mayer. 

Action: Instructor spot off. Instructor 
retires, assistant instructor enters and stands 
before podium. Instructor spot on. 

ASSISTANT INSTRUCTOR. A group of men was 
called together by the President, and they 
drew up a thing called the Code of Conduct. 
A very remarkable document. 

It consists of 247 common, familiar English 
words set into a series of half a dozen 
articles, each of which contains principles 
which are so obvious that everybody knows 
them, and it seems a little ridiculous that 
there seems to be a need to put them down 
into some kind of a code. 

But be not deceived. 

The principles in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and I mean no irreverent com- 
parison, are also very obvious and truthful 
ones, 

And these principles in the Code of Con- 
duct, which we have always before assumed 
successfully and correctly assumed, that 
Americans knew and used as a basis for be- 
havior, were demonstrated point by point in 
Korea—and this is the reason for the Code 
of Conduct—to be deficient, to be inade- 
quately understood or acted upon—to the 
very serious detriment of our own people. 

Now, when the President announced this 
Code, and it’s a rare military document that 
is announced by the Commander in Chief, 
you know—when he announced this Code, 
he said, “This is not a plan for how to be a 
good prisoner, you know. We are not teach- 
ing people to be prisoners of war. This is 
not our mission.”, he said. “It is a code of 
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standards of behavior for any fighting man, 
fighting any kind of a battle.” 

And then he went on to say: 

“Furthermore, it is a Code of Conduct for 
every American. It sets standards we must 
live by, or we are not going to live.” 

So, let’s examine these points in the code 
which reflect the specific failures in Korea. 

The first one says, “I will never surrender.” 
What do we mean? Give up? Yes. But 
not in the simple military sense. We don’t 
just teach men that it’s against the law to 
surrender your troops—that’s perfectly ob- 
vious. 

No, we saw another kind of surrender in 
Korea. We saw a kind of psychological sur- 
render that was fatal. There was a disease 
there that killed hundreds of troops, which 
the medical service had no name for, so the 
prisoners named it. They called it “Give- 
up-itis.” This doesn’t sound like much. 
But it was a disease of the passive, the de- 
pendent, the rather inadequate, the kid who 
was awfully insecure. The fellow who 
couldn’t tolerate this being isolated from 
other soldiers, or the rest of his unit. The 
kid who cried himself to sleep at night, who 
talked about his mother a lot. Who brooded, 
Who threw down the dirty old food, because, 
even though it would keep you alive, it was 
dirty, and he didn’t like it. 

Then he would crawl into a corner by him- 
self and pull a blanket over his head, and 
in 48 hours he was dead. Dead. Not 
starved to death, no physical disease present, 
just dead. 

Hundreds of Americans died in this fash- 
fon. They were not psychotic, they were not 
insane. They knew what they were doing. 
They made the most profound of all human 
surrenders. And any physician has seen this. 
Among patients we see it sometimes among 
abandoned infants. We have never before 
seen it among 18- to 22-year-old adult males. 
Not on any scale like this. Never surrender. 

Well, aren’t we trying to teach persever- 
ance? Aren’t we trying to teach fighting 
against odds and obstacles? And is the 
Army or the Navy really the place to teach 
this? Isn’t this an old-fashioned American 
characteristic? 

It’s in the Code of Conduct because not 
enough people practiced it. 

And the next point in the code says, “If I 
am captured, I will continue to resist.” It 
doesn’t mean that we want people to knock 
out the teeth of the nearest guard—because 
you can get a hole in the head if you do that. 

We want them to resist this way. We want 
them to be active, contriving methods of re- 
sistance, however small, all the time. From 
the standpoint of their mental health alone 
this is absolutely essential. But, also, here 
is a picture of two men, in a conspiracy 
against the enemy, two men who come back 
closer buddies. 

This is what they were lacking. This is 
what we are trying to teach. It takes two 
or more. You can’t be an individual here. 
And it’s the same with escape. We tell them 
you must try to escape, and you must help 
others to escape. 

Why? Because when escape came up for 
discussion in POW camps—we are very dem- 
ocratic in the military now, so everything 
gets discussed and voted upon, including 
surrender sometimes—and when escape came 
up for discussion, people said, “Oh, don’t 
mess around with that, they’ll take it out 
on the rest of us.” 

And yet, escape is the primary mission 
of a soldier who is captured, any kind of a 
soldier, any branch of soldiering. And we 
found that this didn’t succeed because men 
couldn’t get together for the purpose of or- 
ganizing escape committees. They couldn’t 
trust one another well enough, don’t you 
see? 

There was quite a lot of informing, and 
it compromised the plans. There wasn’t the 
internal organization you must have to 
escape. 
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In fact, of some 4,000 Americans who sur- 
vived 3 years of captivity in 12 separate 
camps, guarded by as few as 1 armed guard 
per 100 prisoners, never, not once in the 
course of the entire Korean war, did a single 
American successfully, permanently, escape 
from any established POW camp. 

Some evaded near the time of capture, 
some were recovered from initial collecting 
points. But, never did a man succeed in an 
engineered or planned escape—and stay away. 

That’s never before happened in our his- 
tory. 

We found camps—camps holding as many 
as 500 or 600 Americans—guarded by as few 
as 6 armed guards. 

This was astonishing. 

No machinegun towers, no guard dogs, no 
electric fences or searchlights. And yet, no- 
body got out. 

And where were the other 594 Chinese 
who should have been guarding these Ameri- 
cans? At least 594? Why, they were down 
on the 38th parallel shooting Americans. It’s 
@ much more efficient way to run a war. 

In contrast to this on Koje-Do and Chede- 
Do where we had a great number of Chinese, 
I admit, but still, where we had them on 
islands, from which there was no place to 
swim really, surrounded by magnificent 
barbed wire complexes and all kinds of de- 
vices for controlling people, we committed 
an airborne regimental combat command, 
now that’s 5,000 armed to the teeth, auto- 
matic weapons, crack infantrymen, and then 
another regiment, and then another—just to 
control the Chinese, whom we had already 
defeated. 

And where should those 15,000 or 18,000 
troops have been? Why, they should have 
been down on the 38th parallel shooting 
those 594 Chinese. 

Now you multiply that nasty little busi- 
ness in Korea, which everybody knows was 
just a police action—you multiply that by 
@ 100 or 150 division general war and you’ve 
got yourself quite a problem. 

So we tell them—try to escape. But, we 
tell them, you have got to do it with other 
people. Individualism doesn’t mean that, 
as an individual MGM production type hero 
you get out all by yourself. Escape is a mili- 
tary operation. You're a soldier. 

The next point in the Code of Conduct 
gets completely away from military things. 
It doesn’t even pretend to be military. It’s 
spoken in the language of the military, 
however. It says, “If I am captured by the 
enemy, I will accept no favors and I will 
not give him my parole,” which means of 
course, “my promise to be a good boy, if he 
makes me a trusty.” But, you know this 
is a principle you have tried to teach your 
children. It’s a principle in every basic 
religion on earth. It’s a very simple moral, 
but also a very practical principle. 

Put into other terms, it reduces itself to— 
you cannot compromise with evil. You can’t 
make a deal with your enemy, you just can’t 
do it, any deal he makes with you, when he 
is in the driver’s seat is going to be for his 
benefit—and not for yours. And if you have 
principle, or a value system, you cannot 
compromise with what you believe to be 
wrong. 

But enough people thought they could 
make a deal, so that this principle now has 
to be in the Code of Conduct. 

Now they give all kinds of excuses. I 
know a colonel who said to me, “I ingrati- 
ated myself with the enemy, and did what 
they wanted, because I felt that by doing so, 
I could get on their good side and exercise 
a beneficial influence in behalf of the other 
prisoners.” 

Well, I have no way of knowing. Psychia- 
trists have no special access to the ultimate 
truth. I don’t know whether this is just an 
excuse, or whether he now believes it. Or 
whether that was why he undertook to col- 
laborate with the enemy. 
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But I do know that it didn’t work. It 
didn’t work for anybody. And it never has. 

And you know American history. If you 
go back and read about Benedict Arnold, 
it’s one of the best examples of just how it 
never works. 

He died in disgrace in England among the 
very people he helped. 

This is the inevitable end of the guy who 
wants to make a deal. 

Well, the next point in the Code of Con- 
duct is equally an ethical one. It says you'll 
keep faith with fellow Americans. You won’t 
do anything or say anything to hurt them. 
And why? Why do we say this? Everybody 
knows you can’t hurt other Americans. You 
get court-martialed for it, or arrested. 

Well, there were incidents, a number of 
them in Korea, in which somebody would kill 
somebody else, another prisoner. 

There was a case in New York last year, 
tried and convicted of murder, a man who 
had thrown two other men out of a hut. 
Now, the facts were that the hut was in the 
mountains of North Korea. They were pris- 
oners. The two men had diarrhea, a severe 
dysentery. And they were smelling up the 
hut. So the fellow threw them out. Now 
the fact is that it was 30° below zero outside 
the hut, so the two men died almost imme- 
diately. 

Well, we didn’t put this point in the Code 
of Conduct to try and correct the behavior 
of that inhuman character who threw the 
two sick men out of a hut. We know no 
words are going to change him at all. Any 
large enough group of people contains some 
characters like that. 

What we're worried about is, the 40 other 
American soldiers who were in the hut at 
the time. 

Because when we asked them about the 
incident we would say, “Soldier, did you see 
that man throw those two sick men out of 
your hut?” “Oh, yes, sir,” they would say. 

“Well, what were you doing at the time?” 

“Well, I was huddling together there with 
the rest of the guys, trying to keep warm. 
it was the only way you could keep warm.” 

“Oh, then you knew it would destroy these 
men to throw them out?” “Well sure.” 
“Well, what were you doing about it?” “I 
wasn’t doing anything except trying to keep 
warm.” “Well, why didn’t you do something 
about it soldier?” “Because,” the answer 
would come, “it wasn’t any of my business.” 

Keep faith with your fellow Americans. 
That’s why it is in the code. 

This sort of thing happened more than 
one time. 

Another point in the code of conduct says 
something about what we are doing with 
leadership. And it’s the most blistering com- 
ment upon the quality of leadership among 
us. And I mean leadership at the foreman 
level, at the squad leader level, at the gun 
crew level, at the supermarket level. Be- 
cause now the code of conduct finds it neces- 
sary to say to Americans, “Soldier, if you 
are captured by the enemy, and if you’re the 
senior man, take command. And if you’re 
not the senior man, support and back up 
the man who is.” “Because,” we tell them, 
“your life depends upon it.” 

And it literally does. In combat or cap- 
tivity, under any kinds of stress. 

And yet, authority seems to be in disre- 
pute and leadership is undertaken on the 
basis of popularity contests now, and where- 
as you might run a unit all right in a State- 
side camp—by being popular, by getting peo- 
ple to do what you want because you treat 
them right, if they treat you right, we find 
it doesn’t work when that same nice guy, 
that everybody calls by his first name, tells 
the rest of his men that they are going to 
charge up a hill and take a machinegun 
nest. Because all the other fellows in his 
unit look at him and figure “Well, he’s an 
awfully nice guy, but this is strictly his prob- 
lem.” 
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He is not a leader. 

And this happened in Korea. 

We saw kids die—literally become ill and 
die—because specifically they abandoned 
the principles of leadership or did not follow 
adequate leadership. Or did not give leader- 
ship their support. Not in some blind ultra- 
militaristic fashion, but intelligent support. 

Some kids did assert their individuality 
sometimes. Like the kid who was drinking 
rice paddy water. Do you know what they 
fertilize rice paddies with? Well, he was 
drinking the water. And the senior person 
came up to him and I don’t remember if it 
was a colonel or a sergeant, but some equally 
high rank, and said to him, “Soldier, don’t 
drink that water. You have been told that 
ever since you left the States. It has got 
human waste in it. You'll catch disease. 
It’ll make you sick, and you'll die.” 

The soldier, who had been told this pos- 
sibly a hundred times, and who could smell 
the water for himself, simply finished drink- 
ing the water, and looked up at the sergeant 
or colonel, or whatever he was, and said: 

“Buster, you just run along. You are 
nothing but a damn prisoner like me. You 
can’t tell me what to do.” 

And, gentlemen, this is a terrible mistake. 
As that kid found out. 

So something has to be done about lead- 
ership, in the shops, in school, in the Boy 
Scouts—that’s where it starts. 

Then we have the point about name, rank, 
and service number. Let’s have a word 
about that. 

In Korea it was demonstrated, as it has 
been in every war in our history, that for 
the overwhelming majority of prisoners, the 
best defense the soldier has is to behave 
like a soldier, and give only his name, rank, 
and service number. It is the man who 
talks that is singled out for interminable 
abuse. The man who talked the least got 
along the best. 

Now, if they’re going to single out an indi- 
vidual and torture him, we don’t expect him 
to stand up to name, rank, and service num- 
ber. That’s ridiculous. But in this initial 
sorting, in the initial picking out of who 
you are going to use, every intelligence 
agency on earth picks out the man who is 
anxious. And they pick him out because 
his anxiety shows. Because he talks. So 
this is what we are trying to teach. 

And finally we say to the soldier, “Don’t do 
anything or say anything to hurt the United 
States of America.” Why? We know that 
people don’t go around and spout off against 
the United States of America. But how 
about the kid who wrote the big lie about 
Pittsburgh? And how about the kids who 
recorded tape recordings so that their moth- 
ers could hear their voices and know they 
were still all right, when the price for this 
was belittling something about the Korean 
war, and the slaughter of innocent civilians, 
something about the Chinese Peoples Volun- 
teers, and how well they were being treated? 

That’s quite a price to let your mommy 
hear your voice. 

It was a price fully used by the Commu- 
nists Those things have been reproduced 
all over the world. 

So we have to say it in the code of con- 
duct. 

Now these are our problems. We are try- 
ing to overcome them within the service, 
using the code of conduct as a point of 
departure in other kinds of training. But 
we need a tremendous amount of help. And 
we need the help a long time before a man 
gets into the military service. 

Action: Instructor spot off. Assistant in- 
structor retires. Instructor returns, in- 
structor light on. 

INSTRUCTOR. We have seen and heard about 
this ever-present conspiracy and evil weapon 
from men who know it exists, and how it is 
being used against us. They have given us 
much food for thought. They have told 
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us in their different ways and varied fields, 
that we must first believe in a superior being, 
then in ourselves, and in our history and 
heritage. 

We must constantly be on the alert for 
these devises used by our enemies that are 
pitfalls that will lead us down the road to 
our own destruction, which will make us 
slaves to the Communists who will then gov- 
ern our world. 

We have a lot to think about, and to be 
on the lookout for and to act upon. There 
are Many areas that need rebuilding, but 
lest we forget, our first realization must be 
it will take all of us to defeat this enemy 
who is at our front as well as our back doors. 

Any psychological attack can be defeated 
by spotting it, isolating it, and then by 
crushing it in public indignation. 

I believe like all true Americans, lovers of 
liberty, that in this mental war we have 
far less to fear from the fallout, and much 
more to fear from the danger of the ever- 
present sellout. 

We must never lose our will to resist, 
whether this resistance be physical or men- 
tal. We must diligently keep the watch over 
our inherited freedoms, that were so dearly 
paid for by our forefathers. 

In conclusion let me leave you with this 
thought. A great American, Danie] Webster, 
said, “Eternal vigilence is the price of lib- 
erty.” Your liberty demands your vigilence. 

Action: Instructor light off. Instructor 
retires. House lights one senior instructor 
enters. Instructor light on. Dismisses class. 

Lesson plan: Second 2-hour block of in- 
struction. 

Subject and duration: 

(A) “Patriotism” and “Personal Morality” 
(script attached), 50 minutes. 

(B) “Adjustment to Military Service” 
(script attached), 50 minutes. 

Place: Theater. 
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tary Life,” Basic Tng Talk No. 1; Chart, 
“Incidents of Discharge, Army,” Fort Belvoir; 
Hiss Act, 68th Stat. CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
September 1, 1959; Status of Forces in Ger- 
many, Bonn Convention; Convention of 
Rights & Obligations, Germany; Discussion 
of German Jurisdiction, SJA 24th Div.; Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice, Col. F. B. 
Wiener; Manual for Courts Martial, United 
States, 1951. 

Type of instruction: 

(A) Lecture, skits, visual and audio illus- 
trations. 

(B) Lecture, skits, visual illustrations. 

Instructional aids: 

(A) Podium, podium light, instructor 
spotlight, follow spotlight, public address 
system, 2 mikes, national and unit colors, 
chart, U.S. Declaration. Costumes: (1) 
British Army uniform (one); (2) Period 
dress, U.S. Revolution (three); (3) U.S. Rev- 
olution Army uniform (one). 

(B) Podium, podium light, instructor 
spotlight, follow spotlight, public address 
system. 

Charts: 

1, Combat-ready soldier & reverse side 
(soldier injured by “‘incidents’’) , 5 by 12. 

2. Odds Against the Individual, 5 by 6. 

3. Mockup of human brain, 6 by 8 (board 
mounted). 

. Cartoon, frogman, 5 by 6. 

. Motivation, 5 by 6. 

. Factors of Stress in the Army, 5 by 6. 
. Signs of Maladjustment, 5 by 6. 

. Information, 5 by 6. 
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9. Incidents of Discharge, 5 by 10. 
10. Graduate Amateur Psychologist, 5 by 2. 
11. Cartoon, Fraulein and baby. 
12. Don’t be a Chump, 5 by 2. 
13. Power of Reason, 5 by 6. 

Stage property: 

. Blank pistol. 

. Hospital technician gowns (2). 
“Graduate” cap and gown. 

. Guardhouse prisoner uniform. 
“MP” guard uniform, armband. 
. Simulated shotgun. 

Personnel: 

(A) Instructor, backstage manager, two 
spotlight operators. 

Actors: (1) George Washington, (2) Pat- 
rick Henry, (3) John Adams, (4) Chevalier 
de Pontgibaud, (5) David Ramsey. 

(B) Instructor, onstage assistant, medi- 
cal Technician assistant instructor, back- 
stage manager, two spotlight operators. 

Actors: (1) Psychology graduate, (2) Hell- 
raising soldier and two medical technicians, 
(3) Guardhouse prisoner and guard. 

Script: “Patriotism and Personal Moral- 
ity”: Copy, 4,500 words, 36 minutes. Two 
skits, 7 minutes each, 14 minutes. Total 
time, 50 minutes. 

Stage setting: Podium, light, microphone, 
right stage, front. Subject title, front of 
podium: “Patriotism and Personal Moral- 
ity.’ Easel, reproduction of U.S. Constitu- 
tion. U.S. colors, division colors, center 
stage. 

Action: Curtain opens, travel spot on col- 
ors. Instructor enters, salutes colors, ex- 
poses subject title. Instructor spot on. 

Instructor. During this period we shall 
discuss national unity. We will examine 
the cause for love of country and the ori- 
gins of American faith in freedom. In 
brief—we will talk about patriotism and 
personal morality. 

But, we are not going to talk about the 
“fife and drum,” or of a flag inscribed, ‘Don’t 
Tread on Me,” or even about the Alamo. 
These historical footnotes are a part of the 
American heritage, it is true. However, let 
us instead determine if patriotism and per- 
sonal morality have anyting in common 
and if these appeals have more substance 
than a Fourth of July speech or a reenlist- 
ment talk. 

A patriot, it is said, is one who loves and 
supports his government or country. 

Now, when we speak of love we are talk- 
ing about an attitude of mind. Love can 
only be a condition of a moral being. Love, 
in the masculine sense, is an expression of 
intelligence, of conscientious morality, and 
of social responsibility. Patriotism, there- 
fore, transcends personal gain, or glory, or 
ambition. Patriotism is a term for the high- 
est order of the mind. 

Patriotism is a quality of emotion, too. 
For a patriot is motivated by conviction, by 
faith in a cause. And, because patriotism 
comprises both emotional and mental as- 
pects, we employ symbols to stimulate or to 
express patriotism. 

In America we think of patriotic symbols 
such as the flag or the Constitution. These 
symbols are, of course, material aspects of 
our love of country. But symbols detached 
from their spiritual and historical context 
have little significance. 

Let us recall, instead the origins of Ameri- 
can patriotism and view our heritage through 
the men who created the symbols that we 
cherish today. 

Our principles of faith and conviction are 
not casual standards. American patriotism 
is a living force generated by men of high 
moral character; patriots who committed 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor that you and I might perpetuate a 
legacy of freedom. These patriots were men 
who had a sense of duty beyond self. And, 
the paramount symbol of this legacy is the 
US. Constitution. 

It should be remembered that the Con- 
stitution was not formulated in a few days. 
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After the Declaration of Independence the 
13 States framed constitutions of their own 
from which many important provisions were 
borrowed by the Constitutional Convention 
and made a part of our fundamental law.t 

So it was in this background of historical 
precedent that, 173 years ago, 55 dedicated 
men met in Philadelphia and contrived a 
statement of principle which became the 
bedrock of our Republic. 

These patriots chose to declare and estab- 
lish an institution of free men in the New 
World. The resulting document, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, adopted July 
2, 1788, prescribed the American system 
of supreme law in a 52-word preamble and 
7 articles. 

The spirit of the Constitution is illustrated 
by the wording of the preamble: (stop). 

Action: Backstage voice enunciates pre- 
amble over public address system: ‘‘We the 
people of the United States, in Order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish Justice, 
insure domestic Tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general Wel- 
fare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty to 
ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

Instructor. A further definition of rights 
and freedoms was adopted in 1790 through 
the addition of the first 10 amendments. 

But, the adoption of the Constitution did 
not mark the origin of America’s heritage, 
or the beginning of American patriotism. 
Rather, the Constitution was an assertion 
of accomplished fact. Americans had won 
the War of Independence some 7 years before 
the Constitution was adopted. 

The opening of the North American Con- 
tinent, the planting of new colonies in the 
New World, and the struggle of European 
countries for control over this new territory 
had long preceded the document of perfect 
union. Upon the emergence of the English 
as the supreme power in what is now the 
eastern portion of North America, colonists 
of European stock could look back on a his- 
tory of human endeavor that was 169 years 
old. 

All of these factors shaped the American 
temper and political philosophy and ulti- 
mately, the Constitution. 

What, then, were the events that precipi- 
tated a revolution against the English 
crown? And what kind of men were the 
idealists, the people of towering will, who 
created a new nation in the wilderness? 

First, we must remember, the history of 
the nation was created by her citizens. And 
much of the color, drama, and adventure of 
this history was recorded by actual partici- 
pants and observers. Thousands of vivid 
narratives have been written by the soldiers, 
the statesmen, the merchants, and the edu- 
cators who were the builders of our Nation. 

Perhaps we can begin to grasp the stature 
of these pioneers, Presidents, and politicians 
by listening to their hopes, and despairs, the 
joys and sorrows they experienced. Per- 
haps their words will convey an indication 
of the moral character which shaped a na- 
tion (pause). 

Our search for the origins of American 
faith in freedom must begin prior to the 
Declaration of Independence. We must note 
the early cause for love of country. 

George Washington must be our first 
choice in the procession of American giants. 
Not the George Washington who forced a 
British surrender at Yorktown in 1781. No, 
our Washington is a young English-commis- 
sioned major who, in the winter of 1753— 
54, was destined to mark the beginning 
of the Seven Years’ War in America; the war 
which decided that an English and not a 
French civilization would dominate the con- 
tinent. And what does Major Washington 
say of this event? Here are his words (stop). 


1The Constitution of the United States, 
Thomas J. Norton, 
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Action: Instructor spot and travel spot 
off. Figure in period British military dress 
moves to center stage. Blue travel spot 
on. Delivers Washington’s lines, “I was 
commissioned and appointed by the Hon- 
orable Robert Dinwiddie, Esquire, Governor 
of Virginia, to visit and deliver a letter to 
the commandant of the French forces on the 
Ohio River. We arrived at Venago on the 
fourth of December where we found the 
the French colors hoisted at a house from 
which they had driven Mr. John Frazier, an 
English subject. I immediately repaired to 
it to know where the commander resided. 
There were three officers there, one of whom 
informed me that he had the command of 
the Ohio but that there was a general officer 
at the near fort where he advised me to ap- 
ply for an answer. 

They told me that it was their absolute 
design to take possession of the Ohio, and 
by God, they would do it. On the evening 
of the 14th I was inquiring of the commander 
by what authority he had made prisoners 
of several of our English subjects. He told 
me that the country belonged to them; that 
no Englishman had a right to trade upon 
these waters; and that he had orders to make 
every person prisoner who attempted it on 
the Ohio, or the waters of it.” ? 

Instructor. Leaving Fort Le Boeuf the 
young major of Virginia militia brought 
back valuable information about the French 
intentions and strength. 

A little later Washington, promoted to 
lieutenant colonel, was enlisting and drilling 
men for service against these French tres- 
passers. One of the greatest American 
careers had fully opened (pause). 

Washington served in the British forces 
throughout the war with France. Tem- 
pered, hardened, and experienced in military 
art, he retired as a colonel. 

As the war years receded relations between 
the continentals and George the Third 
rapidly worsened culminating with the de- 
struction of the King’s taxed tea in Boston 
Harbor on December 17, 1773. 

The punitive acts of British Parliament 
against the Province of Massachusetts fol- 
lowing the Boston Tea Party resulted in the 
adoption of a plan for a General Congress 
of the Colonies which met in Philadelphia in 
September 1774. 

And in Virginia, Patrick Henry uttered 
the classic phrase, “Give me liberty or give 
me death” (stop). 

Action: Instructor spot, travel spot off. 

Figure in period costume enters center. 
Blue spot on. Speaks Patrick Henry’s lines: 

“If we wish to be free; if we mean to pre- 
serve inviolate these inestimable privileges 
for which we have been so long contending; 
if we mean not basely to abandon the noble 
struggle in which we have been so long 
engaged, and which we have pledged our- 
selves never to abandon until the glorious 
subject of our contest shall be obtained— 
we must fight. I repeat it, sir, we must 
fight. An appeal to arms, and to the God 
of hosts, in all that is left tous * * *. It 
is vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. The 
gentlemen may cry, “Peace, peace.” But 
there is no peace. The war has actually be- 
gun. The next gale that sweeps from the 
north will bring to our ears the clash of 
resounding arms. Our brethren are al- 
ready in the field. Why stand we here idle? 
What is it that the gentlemen wish? What 
would they have? Is life so dear or peace 
so sweet as to be purchased at the price 
of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty 
God. I know not what course others may 
take, but as for me, give me liberty or give 
me death.”* Blackout. 

Figure’ retires. Instructor 
Travel spot on. 


spot on. 


?The Heritage of America, Commager & 
Nevins, p. 113. 
* William Wirt, “Life of Patrick Henry.” 
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Instructor. Even as Patrick Henry spoke 
in Virginia a few militiamen at Cambridge, 
soldiers destined to become the core of the 
Continental Army, were facing British fire 
with steel bayonets. 

And so the die was cast for liberty and 
Washington became its executor (pause). 

Just 22 years after his fateful meeting 
with the French commander, George Wash- 
ington was nominated to command the 
fledgling army of independence then fighting 
in New England territory. 

In the words of John Adams, member of 
the Continental Congress who made the 
nomiration, this is how Colonel Washington 
became the “Father of His Country”, in June, 
1775. This is John Adams speaking (stop). 

Action: Instructor spot, travel spot off, 
figure in period costume enters center stage. 
Blue spot on. Speaks lines: “Full of anxie- 
ties concerning the confusion, and appre- 
hending daily that we should hear very dis- 
tressing news from Boston, I walked with Mr. 
Samuel Adams in the State House yard for 
a little exercise and fresh air, before the 
hour of Congress, and there represented to 
him the various dangers that surrounded 
us. “I am determined this morning,” I said, 
“to make a direct motion that Congress 
should adopt the Army before Boston, and 
appoint Colonel Washington commander of 
it.” Accordingly, when Congress had assem- 
bled, I rose in my place and in as short a 
speech as the subject would permit, repre- 
sented the state of the Colonies, the un- 
certainty in the minds of the people, their 
great expectation and anxiety, the distress 
of the Army, the danger of its dissolution, 
the difficulty of collecting another, and the 
probability that the British Army would take 
advantage of our delays, march out of Bos- 
ton, and spread dsolation as far as they 
could go. I conciuded with a motion that 
Congress would adopt the Army at Cambridge 
and appoint a general. I had no hesitation 
to declare that I had but one gentleman in 
mind for that important command, and that 
was a gentleman from Virginia who was 
among us and very well known to all of us, 
a gentleman whose skill and experience as 
an officer, whose independent fortune and 
great talents, and excellent universal char- 
acter, would command the approbation of 
all America, and unite the cordial exertions 
of all the Colonies better than any other 
person in the Union, Mr. Washington.” * 

Action: Blackout. Figure retires. In- 
structor and travel spot on. 

InstTRucToR. The appointment of Washing- 
ton as Commander in Chief of the Conti- 
nental Army, and the succeeding declaration 
of the 13 States for independence on July 4, 
1776, was but the prelude to a 5-year struggle 
of freedom. 

Five years of bitter war lay ahead. Five 
years of privation, suffering, and death. 
And 5 years of defeat, too, before the hope 
was to become a reality. 

What do you suppose these American 
patriots looked like? Were these soldiers 
supermen to fight so long and so fiercely for 
an ideal? 

We have a vivid description of Washing- 
ton’s army written by one of them, a French 
volunteer named Chevalier de Pontgibaud. 
Pontgibaud joined Washington’s fragmen- 
tary army at Valley Forge in November 1777. 
This was his impression (stop). 

Action: Instructor and travel spot off. 
Figure wearing “Continental uniform” cos- 
tume enters center stage. Blue spot on. 
Speaks lines with French accent: 

“Soon I came in sight of the camp. My 
imagination had pictured an army with uni- 
forms, the glitter of arms and standards, in 
short, military pomp of all sorts. Instead 
of the imposing spectacle I expected, I saw, 


* Heritage of America, Commager & Nevins, 
p. 144. 
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grouped together or standing alone, a few 
militiamen, poorly clad, and for the most 
part without shoes, many of them badly 
armed. 

“In passing through the camp I also no- 
ticed soldiers wearing cotton nightcaps 
under their hats, and some having for cloaks 
or greatcoats coarse woolen blankets, exactly 
like those provided for the patients in our 
French hospitals. 

“I learned afterwards that these men were 
the officers and generals.” 5 

Action: Blackout. Figure exits. In- 
structor and travel spot on. 

Instructor. That this band of ragged men 
should perservere and win is the incredible 
triumph of spirit over adversity—the success 
of courage in the cause of freedom. 

And win they did (pause). 

There is a deep-seeded instinct in all of us 
which revolts against slavery of every sort 
and searches for liberty. In many instances 
this dream has remained a dream. It has 
been viewed as unattainable, a utopia at 
the end of the rainbow, because those who 
dreamed it did not possess the necessary 
qualifications to transform their dream into 
reality. In a few instances it has been made 
a fact, but thereafter liberty has been tar- 
nished by misuse and lost again because the 
people did not persevere. Yet, whenever 
people have coupled their dream of freedom 
with belief, and sacrifice, and honor, democ- 
racy has been born and brought to ripe 
maturity. 

Such an enterprise has, of course, required 
@ special people. Not just any people, you 
understand, but a peculiar people who were 
willing to risk everything in order to create 
and maintain their vision of freedom. 

In our case it took Cavaliers who could 
sacrifice their private fortunes in England 
for the privilege of independence in a strange 
land. It took individual heroes who would 
boldly ask, “Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, 
as to be purchased at the price of chains 
and liberty?” « 

By this instinct for liberty, and the will 
to make the dream a reality, the continental 
patriots carried the war and achieved vic- 
tory (pause). 

When Cornwallis, in the summer of 1781, 
placed his army at the end of the Virginia 
Peninsula, Washington saw the opportunity. 
By rapid movements the French and Amer- 
ican land forces were united before Yorktown, 
while the French Navy closed the Chesa- 
peake. 

The capitulation of Cornwallis meant the 
downfall of the British Ministry and the end 
of the war. 

Following the defeat of the British Ameri- 
can pride and patriotism in the first flush of 
secure independence rose to a high pitch. 

David Ramsay, a South Carolina physician, 
who had performed patriotic service in the 
Revolution and had been exiled during the 
period of British conquest, had this to say 
about the war. (Stop.) 

Action: Instructor spot and travel spot 
off. Figure in period costume enters, center 
stage. Blue spot on. 

“The American Revolution, on the one 
hand, brought forth great vices; but on the 
other hand, it called forth many virtues, and 
gave occasion for the display of abilities 
which, but for that event, would have been 
lost to the world. When the war began, the 
Americans were a mass of husbandmen, mer- 
chants, mechanics, and fishermen, but the 
necessities of the country gave a spring to 
the active powers of the inhabitants, and 
set them thinking, speaking, and acting in 
a line far beyond that to which they had 
been accustomed. 


5“Heritage of America,” 
Nevins, p. 169. 

*The Bulwarks of Freedom, Bishop R. A. 
Brown, 1959. 
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This displayed itself in a variety of ways. 
It was found that the talents for great sta- 
tions did not differ in kind, but only in 
degree, from those which were necessary 
for the proper discharge of the ordinary 
business of civil society. The great bulk 
of those who were the active instruments 
of carrying on the revolution were self- 
made, industrious men. These, who by 
their own exertions had established, or laid 
a foundation for establishing, personal in- 
dependence, were most generally trusted, 
and most successfully employed in estab- 
lishing that of their country. In these 
times of action, classical education was 
found of less service than good natural 
parts, guided by commonsense and sound 
judgment.’ 

Action: Blackout. Figure retires. In- 
structor spot and travel spot on. 

Instructor. And here we have arrived at 
the crux of our subject. Liberty and free- 
dom are achieved and maintained by in- 
dividuals of personal independence guided 
by commonsense and sound judgment. The 
patriots of historical America, then, were 
men of moral sensibilities who employed 
these virtues for their country. 

Yes. It took a special class of men; men 
who transformed themselves from a mass 
of farmers, merchants, mechanics, and fish- 
ermen into a disciplined army of patriots. 
It took a special class of men to establish 
as a fact what less sturdy people would hold 
only as a dream. 

It still does. 

David Ramsay, speaking in 1789, pointed 
up the force of patriotism in words that 
are just as meaningful today. A patriot is 
a man of social conscience who springs to 
the service of his country in time of need. 
A patriot is a man motivated by the ideals 
of freedom and liberty. A patriot is a man 
of ardor who experiences a vast expansion 
of the mind in service to his fellow citizens. 

Our forefathers, in short, were men of 
personal morality who carved a great nation 
out of the wilderness by the strength of 
their personal will. They dedicated their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor, 
to transform their dream into reality. 

Not all of them, of course. There were 
some who, with selfishness and indifference, 
thwarted the others at every turn. But there 
were enough men of good faith, enough men 
of personal morality, to build firmly, and 
to protect the infant Nation against attacks 
from without and within. 

These virtues are no less vital today. 

This is why we remind ourselves that the 
security and defense of our inherited liber- 
ties depend on our willingness to believe in 
them now, to sacrifice for them today, and 
to protect them with our own sacred honor. 

Subtract a modern belief, a modern sacri- 
fice, a modern virtue and the Constitution 
becomes a useless scrap of yellow paper. Sub- 
tract them and the American dream be- 
comes a nightmare. 

True patriotism is a condition of the soul, 
and heart and mind. 

The bulwarks of freedom are internal. 

Freedom is not the right to do what we 
want, it is the power to do what we ought. 
Freedom is not personal license, it is social 
responsibility. 

Causes are built on belief; on belief in 
something higher than ourselves and beyond 
ourselves; in belief which is boldly pro- 
claimed and realistically lived. 

The American cause of freedom is based 
upon a belief in the sovereignty of God 
and the preciousness of the individual soul. 

And next to belief comes sacrifice. What 
are we willing to give today for the preserva- 
tion of our freedom? We cannot buy it, you 
know. There is no shop which has it on sale. 


* Heritage of America, Commager & Nevins, 
p. 186. 
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We cannot bargain for it at any trade mart in 
the world, or receive it as a gift, or attain it 
by indolent security. 

Freedom can only be won. Sometimes 
with anguish, often with blood, always with 
sacrifice. Nor is it ever won eternally. The 
warfare is continuous and each generation 
comes to the front to fight for it as though 
the battle had just been joined. 

Freedom costs something. 

The spirit of Washington assures us that 
we cannot escape such sacrifice. 

Now, finally, there is honor. Do we really 
understand its place in the American 
dream? Do we really recognize that the 
preservation of our freedom is dependent 
upon the stout morality of each genera- 
tion? ‘The very success of our democracy 
is founded upon the integrity of those of us 
who enjoy it. Remove morality and you re- 
move freedom, for freedom is subject to 
morality as a seed is dependent upon the soil 
in which it is planted. 

Honor is a shield to character, a spur to 
courage, and a whip to justice. 

That is why we must be concerned with 
whatever weakens our national morality. 
That is why we must defend our liberties 
on the battleground of integrity. 

Never forget that nations die when moral 
laxity becomes the seed of death in their 
national character. 

Just so, our national liberty rests upon 
our national honor. And our national hon- 
or will rest upon the honor of our individual 
citizens. 

True patriotism is inborn. And true free- 
dom depends upon belief, and sacrifice, and 
honor as its bulwarks.* 

Our first President cautioned Americans 
to live by these principles. On the eve of 
his departure from public office President 
Washington addressed his fellow citizens in 
a farewell letter published in September 
1796. In it he explained the course he had 
taken as President, set forth some political 
precepts which he believed the country 
should follow, and insisted upon the duty of 
patriotism. ‘Be united,” he said, “Be Amer- 
ican.” 

Action: Backstage voice enunciates lines 
over public address system: “The unity of 
government which constitutes you one peo- 
ple is also now dear to you. It is justly 
so, for it is a main pillar in the edifice of 
your real independence, the support of your 
tranquillity at home, your peace abroad, 
of your safety, of your prosperity, of that 
very liberty which you so highly prize. But 
as it is easy to foresee that from different 
causes and from different quarters much 
pains will be taken, many artifices employed, 
to weaken in your minds the conviction of 
this truth, as this is the point in your 
political fortress against which the batter- 
ies of internal and external enemies will be 
most constantly and actively (though often 
covertly and insidiously) directed, it is of 
infinite moment that you should properly 
estimate the immense value of your national 
union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you should cherish a cor- 
dial, habitual, and immovable attachment 
to it; accustoming yourselves to think and 
speak of it as of the palladium of your 
political safety and prosperity; watching for 
its preservation with jealous anxiety; dis- 
countenancing whatever may suggest even 
a suspicion that it can in any event be 
abandoned, and indignantly frowning upon 
the first dawning of every attempt to alien- 
ate any portion of our country from the rest 
or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now 
link the various parts. 

“It is substantially true that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule indeed extends with 





’“The Bulwarks of Freedom,” Bishop R.A. 
Brown, 1959. 
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more or less force to every species of free 
government. Who that is a sincere friend 
to it can look with indifference upon at- 
tempts to shake the foundation of the fab- 
ric? Promote, then, as an object of pri- 
mary importance, institutions for general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of a government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” ® 

Action: Travel spot off. Curtain closes. 

Instructor. At the beginning of this 
presentation it was stated that we would 
examine the origins of American faith in 
freedom and the cause for patriotism. We 
asked whether patriotism and personal mo- 
rality have anything in common. 

In the succeeding period we traced the 
formative stages of our heritage, and more 
important, examined the character of the 
individual men, the collective spirit which 
made this heritage possible. 

We have found that the freedoms and 
liberties which we enjoy today were founded 
by men not unlike ourselves. But, we have 
learned that these men were patriotically 
motivated. The patriots of yesterday were 
men of social conscience. They were men 
whose sense of belief, sacrifice, and honor 
transcended personal ambition, personal 
gain, or personal glory. The founders of 
our Republic were men of vision; they were 
patriots of personal morality. 

You, too, must be motivated by these 
same virtues, for you are the seed of to- 
morrow. 

Freedom in America, with liberty for all, 
will stand or crumble by your acts and at- 
titudes. 

Action: Instructor spot off. Instructor 
retires. House lights on. 





Script: “Adjustment to Military Service.” 
Copy, 4,000 words, 35 minutes. Six skits, 
action, 1 minute each, 6 minutes. Eight 
charts, action 1 minute each, 8 minutes. 
Training aid, action, 1 minute. Total in- 
struction time, 50 minutes. 

Stage setting: Mounted “Soldier” and “In- 
cidents of Discharge” illustrations on 12-foot 
easel, and mounted charts on 8-foot easel, 
center stage, left and right, rear. On-stage 
assistant with pointer standing by. Lighted 
podium with microphone right of center 
stage forward. All training aids masked. 
Curtain closed. Instructor spot and follow 
spot standing by. 

Action: Curtain opens, stage dark. In- 
structor enters from right wings, walks to 
podium, being picked up by instructor spot 
(flesh) . 

Instructor. During this period we are 
going to talk about the Army, and this divi- 
sion too. 

Now, this should come as no surprise. 

But, most important we are going to talk 
about you. We will talk about you and the 
Army, and the effect the Army and this divi- 
sion, may have on you. 

The title of this talk is “Adjustment to 
Military Service” and during this period we 
are going to discuss three things: first, the 
psychological aspects of the Army; second, 
social aspects of mishavior; and third, mili- 
tary aspects of misbehavior (pause). 

Action: Follow spot on. On-stage assist- 
ant exposes soldier chart, 12 foot figure of 
combat-ready infantryman. 

InsTRucToR. Here we have a figure of a 
sharp, combat-ready soldier representing 
14,000 men of the 24th Infantry Division. 

Splendid chap. Well groomed, in full pos- 
session of his faculties, and firm of purpose. 

This representative figure might be you at 
the beginning of any 12-month period 
(pause). 


* Heritage of America, Commager & Nevins, 
Pp. 211. 
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Action: On-stage assistant exposes illus- 
tration #2, same figure reversed now wrecked 
by sickness and injury. Tags indicate dam- 
age: 970 NP cases, 234 serious incidents, 
1,908 courts-martial, 360 board actions, 287 
AWOL’s, 17 deaths, 55,000 sick calls. 

Instructor. And here, again representing 
you, is this same 24th Infantry Division figure 
twelve months later. Now wrecked by 970 
NP cases. Reputation blackened by 234 Se- 
rious Incidents. Limbs broken by 1,908 
Courts-Martial. Crippled by 360 Board Ac- 
tions. Damaged by 287 AWOL’s. Heart-sick 
through 17 deaths, and combat-health in- 
jured by 55,000 sick calls. 

These figures you see on the tags are actual 
cases involving men of the 24th Infantry 
Division during the year 1959, a twelve month 
period. 

Yes. But these things happen to other 
people you say. Don’t be too sure. Here 
are the odds of these things happening to 
you. (pause) 

Action: Traveling spot to chart #3: Odds 
against the individual: Neuropsychiatric 
Odds: 1 to 14, Serious Incident Odds: 1 to 
60, Courts-Martial Odds: 1 to 7, Board Ac- 
tion Odds: 1 to 39, AWOL Odds: 1 to 50, 
Death Odds: 1 to 875, Sick Call Odds: 4 to 1. 

InsTRucTOR. If we extend these same rates 
into 1960 these could be your chances of 
becoming involved in an unpleasant, pain- 
ful, or perhaps fatal experience. 

Your chances of becoming a psychiatric 
case are about one to fourteen. 

Of being a party to a Serious Incident, one 
in which both you and the government are 
compromised, about one in sixty-one. 

That you will be a defendant in some kind 
of a courts-martial is higher: one to ten. 

That you will end your military career 
through separation from the service by 208 
or 209 board action: one to thirty-nine. 

Your odds of going AWOL are about one to 
seventy-two. 

And of being killed during the next twelve 
months, probably in an automobile acci- 
dent, are a remote, but possible, one to eight 
hundred seventy-five. 

Your chances of going on sick-call how- 
ever, are so high that it is almost certain 
you will see your unit medical officer at 
least once during the next twelve months. 
The odds: four to one. 

Action: Follow spot off. 

INSTRUCTOR. In a most personal way, these 
figures are not statistics at all. Each inci- 
dent represents a man in uniform who has 
suffered some kind of harm or damage while 
in this command. 

One of the listed incidents could represent 
you in 1960, unless we can modify the causes 
for these incidents. 

Now, in nearly every case of AWOL, courts- 
martial, board action, serious incident, psy- 
choneurosis, Yes! and even sick call, some 
mental aberation, some fault in the individ- 
ual mental process, brought that person to 
grief and sometimes, to a forced and painful 
readjustment. 

Since we can correlate many of our statis- 
tics to mental attitudes perhaps we should 
know more about the center of mental proc- 
ess, the human brain, for the brain is the 
controlling organ of the mind and body 
(pause). 

Action: Medical technician and assistant, 
in whites, enter from wings, left, rolling 
eight-foot mock-up of the human brain. 
Two views, top and side: cerebrum, mid- 
brain, pons, medulla oblongata, cerebellum. 
Indicated: frontal lobe, fissue of Rolando, 
parietal lobe, occipital lobe, temporal lobe. 
Follow spot on brain (flesh). 

Instructor. This is a mock-up of the 
human brain, the center of intellect. Spe- 
cialist , assisted by Specialist ‘ 
will explain the various parts of the brain, 
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and describe a few of the functions of these 
parts. Specialist , if you please 
(stop). 

Action: Remove model of soldier and in- 
structor light and podium light off. In- 
structor retires. 

Tecunician. The outstanding fact about 
our knowledge of the human brain is that 
we know quite a bit about it. 

We know, for example, that the processes 
of the brain can be compared to an electrical 
system. In fact, the impulses of the central 
nervous system, whether these impluses be 
conscious or unconscious, or physical or 
mental, are the result of tiny but measurable 
electric charges. Since mental activity gen- 
erates electric energy, it is certain that, like 
an electric generator and wiring system, the 
better the system the better the results. 

Action: Assistant technician points out 
and indicates areas of the brain with pointer 
as discourse continues. 

MEpIcaL TECHNICIAN. The brain is that 
part of the nervous system enclosed by the 
skull. It consists of the cerebrum, the mid- 
brain, pons, medulla oblongata, and the 
cerebellum. 

It is believed that the medulla oblongata, 
the cerebellum, pons, midbrain and the 
cerebrum represent progressive evolution of 
the central nervous system over millions of 
years. 

The first four areas of the brain are more 
rudimentary in structure and are organs of 
crude consciousness and centers of primitive 
emotions. In successively higher levels of 
animals development these centers exert less 
and less direct influence on the animal. In 
mammals, which include dogs, apes, and 
man, these rudimentary organs are far ex- 
ceeded in prominence by the cerebrum, al- 
though they still retain important functions. 

In the brain of man the cerebrum has 
achieved its highest development which we 
perceive as intellect and the power of reason. 

The cerebrum, with which we are most 
concerned, is divided incompletely into two 
halves so that in appearance it might be 
compared to a walnut. The most highly 
developed function of the nervous system, 
memory, intelligence, moral sense, and the 
centers for sight, hearing, smell, taste, and 
general body sensations, are seated in the 
cerebral hemispheres. 

For convenience of description each half 
of the cerebrum is divided into four parts 
called lobes. The frontal lobe is situated in 
front of the deep cleft called the fissure 
of Rolando. The parietal lobe lies behind 
the fissure of Rolando. The occipital lobe 
forms the posterior section of the cerebrum. 
The temporal lobe forms the lower portion 
of the right and left sides of the brain. 

A complicated layer of brain cells, called 
cortex, covers both cerebral hemispheres. 
This layer of cells is about one fourth of 
an inch thick in the human brain and is 
the seat of intelligence and higher mental 
functions. In lower animals this specialized 
layer of cells is rudimentary, microscopically 
thin, or entirely absent. 

A band of cortex in front of the fissure of 
Rolando controls the voluntary movements 
of the body. Therefore this area is called 
the motor area. The muscles of one side 
of the body are controlled by the motor area 
of the opposite side of the brain. This area 
has been mapped out during brain opera- 
tions so that many of the points in the motor 
area have been identified with certain mus- 
cles of the body. 

Situated in front of the motor area is the 
so-called premotor area. This part of the 
brain exerts influence over the motor area, 
combining localized movement into more 
complicated acts; for example, coordinating 
thought and speech. 

The parietal lobe, behind the fissure of 
Rolando, is sensory in function. There 
sensations of touch, warmth, and coolness, 
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and of muscular movements, are preceived 
and in d. Like the motor area, this 
part of the brain has been mapped out point 
by point by electrical stimulation through 
openings in the brain skull. The patients 
were conscious and able to describe the 
sensations aroused. 

The temporal lobe is the region for the 
perception of sound. This acoustic area on 
each side of the brain receives impulses from 
both ears so that the destruction of one side 
will not destroy hearing in either ear, al- 
though it might impair hearing in both ears. 

The occipital lobe is the area for vision. 
This part of the brain receives impulses 
from the two retinas of the eyes and inter- 
pret these visual impressions, integrating 
the signals with other sensations. 

The function of the remaining, and 
greater part of the frontal cortex is not well 
known. It was once thought that the 
frontal lobe was the seat of intelligence. 
It is now believed that no special region or 
center for intelligence exists. Intelligence, 
it is now believed, depends upon the cortex 
as a whole. That is, upon the degree of the 
various sensory areas and the richness of 
the association paths through which these 
areas are interconnected (stop). 

Action: Medical technician and assistant 
wheel training aid off stage. Instructor re- 
turns to podium. Follow spot off and 
instructor spot on. Podium light on. 

Instructor. The brain is a most remark- 
able instrument. In man the cerebral cortex 
is highly developed, enabling you and me to 
control, regulate, and channelize the basic 
instincts of animal origin. In lower animal 
forms this refinement is rudimentary or lack- 
ing entirely so that the animal is controlled 
by the lower centers of emotion and crude 
consciousness. 

You and I can sublimate these basic 
drives and instincts, and an animal cannot. 

All living things have a brain, or a brain- 
like organ. The frog brain, for example, has 
all the parts that are associated with the 
human brain, although it is somewhat dis- 
similar in form. But if a frog brain were to 
be increased to human size and somehow 
fitted into a human skull that unfortunate 
man would be an utter moron, an intellec- 
tual and social idiot. 

Action: On-stage assistant exposes frog- 
man chart. Follow spot on chart. 

Instructor. Now, you and I are not hu- 
man-like frogs. Quite the contrary. We 
possess a superb instrument of perception 
and reason. 

But, with some of us—at some time— 
some function or influence disrupts or mis- 
directs this power of reason and we are con- 
fronted with a self-destructive situation of 
our own making—a _ court-martial for 
instance. 

What are these factors which cloud our 
power of reason? 

To answer this question we should know 
something about human behavior, emotional 
reactions, and attitudes (pause). 

To understand human behavior we must 
assume that there exists two parts of the 
human personality. One, a conscious mind 
which controls voluntary activity of brain 
and body, and two, an unconscious or sub- 
conscious mind, of powerful impulses and 
drives, and which is difficult to control. The 
conscious mind may be compared to the 
cerebrum, or most highly developed portion 
of the brain. And the unconscious mind 
may be identified with the more rudimentary 
parts of the brain, as was shown in our illus- 
tration of the human brain (stop). 

Action: Instructor spot off. Follow spot 
on medical technician at stage left. 

TECHNICIAN. You and I link these two 
parts, conscious and unconscious, many 
times each day. The process of linking these 
two minds is called a technique of the per- 
sonality. For example, we rationalize exces- 
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sive drinking, or justify our failures by 
other mental gymnastics. We explain our 
loves and our hates through rationalization, 

We also transfer emotion from one person 
to another by a technique called displace- 
ment. A soldier, for example, may unknow- 
ingly identify his officer with his father and 
act accordingly. 

Another way the brain links these two 
minds is by conversion. We convert strong 
emotional feelings into physical symptoms, 
such as going on sick call with a severe belly 
ache just prior to a field exercise. 

We also project our own defects or im- 
pulses to others as in accusing a fellow sol- 
dier of cowardice or blaming others for our 
own mistakes. 

Another unconscious method used to link 
the two minds is identification. We un- 
knowingly copy the mannerisms of another 
by process of self-identification, as in men- 
tally comparing ourselves with the hero of a 
movie, or in borrowing strength from a leader 
in battle (stop). 

Action: Follow spot off. Instructor spot 
on right stage. 

Instructor. There are the mental mecha- 
nisms by which the individual personality 
connects the two minds. These techniques 
are used quite unknowingly and without 
conscious effort on the part of the individual. 

In the well adjusted individual his con- 
scious personality keeps his unconscious per- 
sonality under control. 

This control is guided by certain human 
controls or needs called motivation (pause). 

Action: On-stage assistant exposes Chart 
No. 5, Motivation: (1) Security, (2) Grati- 
fication, (3) Conviction, (4) Recognization, 
(5) Confidence—in skill and equipment, (6) 
Physical Conditioning. Follow spot on chart. 

Instructor. These needs, or motivation 
precepts, are major factors in determining 
human behavior. 

An individual must feel secure to be well 
adjusted. He must feel secure in his job, in 
his relation with associates, and in the 
sources of his affections. When these are 
threatened by such things as trouble at 
home, ridicule by “buddies,” or by uncer- 
tainty in a new assignment, the individual 
begins to develop symptoms of maladjust- 
ment. 

To be mentally well, to be a whole man, a 
soldier must find gratification in his job and 
in his environment. Without such satisfac- 
tion he does his work poorly and is bored 
with his associates and with his environ- 
ment. 

The individual must be convinced of the 
purpose and importance of his job. He must 
believe that what he is doing has significance 
and that his mission is worthwhile. 

Every man needs recognition by cowork- 
ers and by superiors. He requires evidence 
that his worth and contribution to the com- 
mon effort is understood and appreciated. 

Confidence in skill and equipment are 
major stabilizing factors in personal adjust- 
ment. The soldier must be confident in his 
capacity to do his work. In the Army this 
confidence is arrived at by training so that 
the man feels “superior” in the use of 
weapons and instruments. 

And Physical Conditioning. In some cases 
physical condition is secondary to the mental 
state, but, in the Army, physical condition- 
ing is of essential importance for good men- 
tal health. Every man must observe the 
rules of personal hygiene. This includes 
conditioning, rest, food, and clothing. Poor 
physical condition seriously affects the men- 
tal state (pause). 

Having identified Personality Structure, 
Mental Mechanisms, and Motivation, let us 
now relate these factors to conditions of 
stress peculiar to the Army. 

Action: On-stage assistant exposes Chart 
No. 6: “Factors of Stress in the Army”: (1) 
Situation on Joining. (2) Job Assignment. 
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(3) Rank and Promotion. 


(4) Discipline. 
(5) Ideology. (6) Fear. (7) Group Influ- 
ence. Follow spot to chart. 

INSTRUCTOR. There are certain known areas 
which present serious disrupting influences 
on individual motivation in service. These 
points might be called ‘Factors of Stress in 
the Army.” 

First, on joining the Army, a man loses 
his most important emotional anchors, his 
home and family, his friends, his job. He is 
given little choice in his disposition. This 
strange, uncomfortable, new environment re- 
quires adjustment on the part of the 
individual. 

Job assignment is the commonest cause 
of dissatisfaction, and consequently, of mal- 
adjustment in the Army. The individual, 
and his superior, must be aware of this 
factor and take positive action to achieve 
a compatible job assignment. Such job as- 
signment must be made with a realistic un- 
derstanding of the Army and unit mission. 

Rank and promotion indicate training and 
special qualifications. As such they are im- 
portant in recognition for experience and 
ability. Inequalities are bound to occur in 
the Army but knowledge of promotion cri- 
teria, availability of promotions and an un- 
derstanding of what is required to achieve 
promotional status, will help to set a stable, 
mental pattern. 

Military discipline, the Army way of work- 
ing together, may be onerous to some, but 
the necessity of discipline and how discipline 
creates a combat team, is a basic require- 
ment. 

Inculcation of discipline leads to success 
in battle and is a driving force which enables 
the individual soldier to assume uncomfort- 
able, and sometimes, dangerous responsi- 
bilities. The morale stiffener of discipline 
provides this response. 

Most persons entering the service will be 
confronted with a conflict in ideology. All 
of our previous teaching at home, at school, 
and in church, conditioned us to respect life. 
Now, suddenly, we must learn to kill. In 
fact, we ourselves may be killed. 

Justification for these new concepts are 
best arrived at by identifying our love for 
home, respect for our leaders, and concern 
for our buddies, with our military mission. 
The emotional stimulus for fighting rests also 
in an understanding of why we fight. 

Fear, a normal response during periods of 
danger, is not a sign of cowardice. It is an 
automatic mechanism of the mind acting to 
protect the body. Controlled fear is useful, 
for we all would soon be dead without a sense 
of fear. But, we must develop an internal 
force that is stronger than our fear; pride 
in our unit, patriotism, loyalty to friends, 
and conviction in our mission, contribute to 
our successful fight against fear. Action 
dispells fear, as does the realization that we 
must face ourselves, our family, and our 
country if we succumb to fear. 

The final factor of stress in service that 
we shall consider is the group influence. 
Since we train as a team, and in relatively 
large numbers working together, it may hap- 
pen, that under stress, the group may re- 
spond like sheep. Mass hysteria in combat, 
or blind following of bad examples in our 
daily lives, are typical examples of the ef- 
fects of group influence. 

On the other hand, group influence can 
be beneficial by directing the individual 
toward more effective results. This, of 
course, depends on intelligence and guid- 
ance (pause). 

Are there any signs, which we can observe 
in the individual, and in the unit, that show 
when motivation is not in adjustment with 
the stresses of military service? You bet 
there are (pause). 

Action: An examination of this chart No. 
7, “Signs of Maladjustment”’: 

(1) Early signs: (a) Lack of interest, (b) 
response through fear, (c) poor inspection 
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records, (d) attitudes; (2) late signs, (a) 
AWOL rate, (b) sick report, (c) company 
punishment, (d) guardhouse cases. 

Instructor. An examination of this chart 
shows a remarkable relation to the list of 
24th Infantry “incidents” that we saw at the 
beginning of this talk, doesn’t it? 

There is no use in belaboring this point 
for it is quite obvious that, matching the 
indicators noted on this chart with the sta- 
tistical figures shown by the injured soldier 
seen earlier in our discussion, we have a 
problem. 

And it is for this very reason that we are 
studying cases of human behavior today 
(pause). 

Action: Follow spot off. Soldier chart re- 
moved. 

Instructor. As we noted in our study of 
the brain, man can channel basic instincts 
into constructive and socially desirable ac- 
tions. Therefore antisocial behavior, as il- 
lustrated in rates of incidents, is the volun- 
tary relinquishing this control. 

The maladjusted individual is one who has 
permitted his intelligence to be superseded 
by emotion and has placed himself at the 
mercy of his animal instinct and the less 
developed centers of the mind. 

Now, what should we do to avoid falling 
into the classification of maladjusted? 

Frankly, there is no single “cure-all” for 
stresses in the service any more than there 
is a “‘cure-all’’ for personal problems in civil- 
ian life. Life itself is a series of continuing 
problems, and our ability to meet these prob- 
lems, and surmount them, is the mark of 
maturity. 

However, there are some guides which we 
may consider as particularly important dur- 
ing our service in the Army, and in this Di- 
vision. (stop) 

Action: Follow spot on Med Tech, stage 
left. Inst spot off. 

TECHNICIAN. In a nutshell—Morale. Mo- 
rale may be positive or negative. High mo- 
rale is a composite attitude comprising de- 
termination, fight, confidence, ideological 
conviction, and beliefs. High morale is 
marked by individual and unit resistance to 
threats, to conquering of handicaps, and by 
surmounting obstacles. How well the indi- 
vidual and his unit achieve these objectives 
will depend on how well informed are the 
members of the unit and the degree of in- 
dividual job proficiency. 

Confidence, achieved through training, in 
the use of weapons and equipment. Confi- 
dence in taking care of ones self, and con- 
fidence in success are prerequisites to sound 
morale. Equally important is sound confi- 
dence in the Army and in leadership. 

Each man on the team must have satis- 
faction in his job and mission and must know 
that the unit is backing him, and that his 
contribution to the unit is known and ap- 
preciated. 

Therefore, some guides to maintaining 
good morale, in the individual and in the 
unit, are understanding of unit mission and 
the job of the individual. The soldier must 
keep himself informed. He must fight ru- 
mors and avoid “time killing.” Activity, both 
physical and mental, is an excellent antidote 
for sagging morale. Be active in recreation 
and physical, intellectual, cultural, and 
spiritual pursuits. And, when the mental 
stress of personal problems are beyond the 
capacity or means of the individual, these 
problems should be taken to persons in au- 
thority who can help resolve them. Seek 
guidance, morally and spiritually, and air 
complaints with superiors. Remember that 
your problems are not unique in human ex- 
perience. And because they are not, the 
Army has anticipated them and has provided 
agencies through which the individual can 
seek guidance. These agencies include the 
Chaplain, Medical Officer, Special Service Of- 
ficer, Classification Officer, Red Cross, and 
Legal Assistance Officer. 
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The military chain of command, from 
squad leader to commanding general, share 
the responsibility of creating and maintain- 
ing sound morale, and, therefore, have a 
vested interest in resolving problems which 
are detrimental to morale. (stop) 

Action: Follow spot off. Instructor spot 
on podium. 

INstrRucTOR. Now, in the last several min- 
utes we have established two general pre- 
cepts. 

First we have identified the brain as the 
central control of all mental and physical 
activity. We have seen, to some degree, how 
the brain functions and that man possesses 
the most highly developed central nervous 
system of all the creatures on earth. We 
can agree that you and I have intelligence 
and the power of reason and, so, can mate- 
rially influence our own destinies by con- 
scious acts. We are, in fact, masters of our 
fate. 

Secondly, we have explored human be- 
havior and individual personality. We know 
there are basic drives which motivate the 
individual personality. And we know that 
there are factors of stress in service which 
influence these basic drives. 

Having now become amateur psychologists 
we are now ready to apply this knowledge to 
our military careers and our personal lives 
(stop). 

Action: Soldier in cap and gown runs 
down aisle to instructor, yelling and waving 
his hands. Follow spot picks up action and 
follows to stage where diploma (Graduate 
Amateur Psychologist) is presented. Grad- 
uate walks off, follow spot off. 

INstRucToR. Knowing that we have the 
power of reason, we can now understand that 
adjustment to military life is closely associ- 
ated with morale. 

And morale, to a great degree, is based on 
information (pause) . 

Action: Follow spot picks up chart No. 8 
entitled “Information, Information, Infor- 
mation, Information, Information.” 

Instructor. Do you suppose that we might 
combine this power of reason, and knowledge 
of human behavior, with information so as 
to improve morale? Can we change the 
mental hazards of military service so that 
such problems as NP cases, courts-martial, 
board actions, AWOL/’s, serious incidents, and 
deaths will be eliminated from this Division? 

Can you and I erase the sorry specter of 
the sick and injured 24th Infantry Division 
figure we saw at the beginning of this talk? 

No. Of course not. 

We know that the pattern of human be- 
havior will produce future personal catastro- 
phe, and that many soldiers in this Division 
will, within the next 12 months, become 
statistics in one or more areas of morale 
disintegration. 

However, you and I can prevent our per- 
sonal involvement in a dead-end career. 
We can control our own destiny in the serv- 
ice. And, by so doing, we will have reduced 
the over-all Division statistical rates for 
1960. 

This is certainly a desired aim, isn’t it? 

Well, let’s try it. Let’s see if information 
and mature judgment can have a bearing on 
our present and future service. Let’s try in- 
formation as a guide to success (pause). 

There are, of course, many obvious results 
of poor personal decision in the Army (stop). 

Action: Follow spot to stage left. Pick 
up action of wild soldier, running across 
stage shooting gun. Two “medics” capture 
soldier and hustle him off stage. Put on 
helmet. 

Instructor. This is one end to malad- 
justment in military service. 

But, there are other effects, perhaps more 
far reaching and lasting than a stretch in 
the guardhouse. 

These might be called the social aspects of 
misbehavior. 
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We know that some soldiers believe that 
escape from responsibility in service can be 
achieved through premeditated acts designed 
to secure an “undesirable” discharge by 208 
or 209 board action. 

Others are misled into certain acts prej- 
udicial to the service in the belief that an 
“undesirable” discharge is a quick and rela- 
tively painless solution to a temporary in- 
convenience in military service. 

Let’s look at some of these incidents of 
discharge and then judge whether this is 
a wise course of action (pause). 

Action: Follow spot on chart. Onstage 
assistant exposes chart No. 9: Incidents of 
Discharge: 


Undesir-}| Bad Dis- 





Benefit able conduct | honor- 
able 

ARMY 
Death gratuity----------- Yes (?)..| No-..-.- No 
Muster-out pay-._.....--- _ ee Been icant No. 
Accrued leave pay_.._.--- PID stent _ No. 
Transfer of household_____ I naiiaie atl No. 
Burial in national ceme- | No-.---.- seme No. 

tery. 
VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION 


Dependents compensa- 
Se a en 





ine ecnitestigman mite Y 

Vocational rehabilitation. 

Educational training---..- Y 

Ss tite e ad Yes (?)_.} No_..--- No. 
Unemployment compen- | Yes (?)..) No-_-.-- No. 

sation. 

Special housing_......-..- Yes (?)..| No-...--- No 
Hospitalization_.........- Yes (?)..| No-.-...- No 





Reemployment benefits._} No-_..--- Die hal No. 

Unemployment compen- | Yes (?)..| No...--- No. 
sation. 

Naturalization___......... Me WO. 222. No. 

Social security__.......... Yes (?)..| No..-.-- No. 





Instructor. There are more than 40 ben- 
efits accruing to the individual by a suc- 
cessful completion of military service. 
These are direct advantages gained by service 
in uniform. 

We have listed 25 representative cate- 
gories of these benefits on this chart to 
show some of the positive advantages of re- 
entering civilian life with an unblemished 
Army record. 

These listed benefits include only Army, 
Veterans’ Administration, and Federal agency 
benefits directed by public law. 

Numerous State benefits and other, less 
well-defined benefits, such as social prestige 
and self-satisfaction, are not considered 
here. 

As you see, most of these benefits are 
lost or compromised by an undesirable, bad 
conduct, or dishonorable discharge. Most 
of these benefits are real, out of the pocket 
considerations, or have a material bearing 
on future civilian success, and apply whether 
a man has 2 or 20 years’ service when he is 
discharged. 

A person discharged as “undesirable” may 
retain some of these benefits but, as indi- 
cated by the question mark, this eligibility 
is dependent upon a review of the facts 
surrounding the discharge. 

It does not take much “power of reason” 
to see that such a provision effectively limits 
the individual in many critical areas of 
health, business, and housing opportunities. 

A further material loss to the military 
lawbreaker is embodied in the 68th statute 
of the Congressional Record. 

This amendment to the United States Code 
is known as the Hiss Act. It directs that U.S. 
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military personnel who have been convicted 
of a felony shall forfeit all retirement 
benefits. 

An example of the effect of the Hiss Act 
is the soldier who is court-martiaied for an 
illegal dependent travel claim. That soldier, 
if convicted, will have surrendered all rights 
to retirement pay (pause). 

It is pertinent that we understand Ger- 
man Law, as well as Military law, for here in 
Germany we are subject to both. On 5 May, 
1955, the Occupation of Western Germany 
was terminated. On this date the Federal 
Republic of Germany regained its full 
sovereignty and the Bonn Convention en- 
tered into full force. Among the provisions 
of the Convention is the following: (pause) 

Action: Instr spot off. Follow spot to 
stage left. Asst enters, reads proclamation. 

ASSISTANT. The members of the Forces 
shall observe German Law, and the author- 
ities of the Forces shall undertake and be 
responsible for the enforcement of German 
Law against them, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in the present or in another applicable 
convention or agreement. 

Action: Follow spot off. 
podium. 

Instructor. This document is known as 
the “Agreement on the Statutes of Forces in 
Germany.” 

Subject to the provisions of the agreement 
German courts and authorities jurisdiction 
over members of the United States Army 
in noncriminal proceedings. 

Although we are not subject to the juris- 
diction of German criminal courts, members 
of the U.S. Forces may be sued in German 
civil courts by fellow members of the U.S. 
Forces, by German Nationals, and by citizens 
of other countries. 

Futher, service of process is effected by 
and through military channels. 

The type of cases so handled include 
paternity cases, automobile accidents, and 
alleged breech of contract (pause). 

Action: Follow spot to stage left. Pick 
up 4x 4 walk across cartoon, fraulein carry- 
ing “baby” chasing soldier, cross to stage 
right. 

Instructor. Soldier may be sued in Ger- 
man courts in paternity cases and the 
process, including Judgment, will be served 
on them through their commander. Action 
may be taken by German authorities to en- 
force paternity judgments in the same man- 
ner as they would enforce judgment in other 
types of cases. 

In the same manner, US. soldiers are 
liable for damage incurred in automobile 
accidents and may be brought to German 
courts for suits arising out of such accidents. 

The large majority of suits brought by 
German firms and individuals against mem- 
bers of the U.S. forces are result of an 
alleged failure to honor contracts. These 
oral or written contracts usually involve 
financing obligations, installment purchases, 
automobile rentals, apartment leases, and 
other credit arrangements. Because of the 
ease by which German Nationals can begin 
suit in these matters members of the US. 
forces who default on contracts are fre- 
quently sued immediately upon such default, 
even where the amount is small (pause). 

These are some of the considerations 
affecting our social activities. 

There is also the military aspect of mis- 
behavior. Military aspects of misbehavior 
are prescribed under the Military Code of 
Justice. 

The procedures, authority, responsibilities, 
and actions taken under the code are spelled 
out in some 140 articles. The articles gov- 
ern the legal aspects of Army service and 
comprise the basic law for soldiers. 

The subject is too voluminous to discuss 
here. Sufficient to state that fact is pre- 
ferred over fiction when making decisions 
involving our personal careers. 


Inst light on 
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The facts are available in the U.S. Manual 
for Courts-Martial (stop). 

Action: Instructor spot off. Follow spot on 
prisoner carrying placard—‘“Don’t Be a 
Chump.” Guard with shotgun follows. 
Cross to stage right. 

Instructor. During the last 50 minutes we 
have discussed and learned three things 
(pause). 

Action: Follow spot on chart “Power of 
Reason, Master of Fate, Successful Career.” 

InstrucTOoR. We know that each of us has 
a God-given intelligence by which we can 
make considered decisions. We know that 
many factors influence our decisionmaking 
faculties. 

By understanding these factors we can 
better control them. 

We also know that our future in service is 
not a matter of blind chance. We, alone, are 
the master of our fate. What we make of 
our lives in the 24th Infantry Division, and 
in Europe, depends on our sound judgment 
and our mental attitudes. 

And, third, we know that a successful 
career in service and in civilian life can be 
ours by recognizing certain rules of behavior, 
and by avoiding paths which lead to dead 
ends (pause). 

Action: Assistant returns 12-foot figure of 
injured soldier. Spot on figure to end. 

Instructor. Whether you and I become 
dead-end statistics like this figure or develop 
a fuller, richer life through our experience 
in service will be pretty much up to us indi- 
vidually. 

Action: Curtain closes, instructor and fol- 
low spots off. Instructor retires. House 
lights on. 

Lesson plan: 

Third 2-hour block of instruction. 

Subject and duration: 

(A) “Care and Maintenance of the Human 
Machine” (script attached), 50 minutes. 

(B) End-of-course test (form attached), 
25 minutes. 

(C) Concluding address (script attached), 
25 minutes. 

Place: Theater. 

References: 

(A) “Textbook of Healthful Living,” How- 
ard S. Diehl; “The Living Body,” Best and 
Taylor; “Morbidity Reports,” 24th Inf. Div., 
1959, Surg.; “Traffic Accident Reports,” 24th 
Inf. Div., 1959 P.M. 

(B) Preceding instruction. 

(C) Preceding references and instruction. 

Type of instruction: 

(A) Lecture, skits, visual illustrations. 

(B) Audience participation. 

(C) Lecture, visual illustrations. 

Instructional aids: 

(A) Podium, podium light, instructor 
spotlight, follow spotlight, public address 
system (2 mikes). 

Charts: 

1. Care and Maintenance and subtitles, 
5 by 6. 

. Division Medical Cases, 1959, 5 by 6. 

. For sale, 98 cents, 1 by 2. 

. Disease Causing Agents, 5 by 6. 

. Cartoon, fleeing bacteria and cell, 5 by 6. 
Aids to Control Disease, 5 by 6. 

. Causes of Disease in Soldiers, 5 by 6. 

. Control of Respiratory Disease, 5 by 6. 
. Control of Digestive Tract Infections, 
5 by 6. 

10. Death Rates v. Alcohol, 5 by 6. 

11. Division Surgical Cases, 1959, 5 by 6. 

Illustrations: 1. Human, male figure, three 
layers of plywood—(a) body; (b) organs; (c) 
skeletal system in color; 10 feet high. 

Lesson plan: third 2-hour block. 

Stage property: 

1. Hospital laboratory gowns (2). 

2. Three-foot hypodermic syringe. 

3. MP uniform. 

4. Record—automobile crash sound effect. 
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5. Wheeled surgical litter. 

6. Auto crash casualty—dummy. 
7. Tombstone. 

8. Moulage—gunshot wound, face. 
9. Simulated shotgun. 

10. Blank pistol. 
Costumes: 

1. Toy soldier: Shako, red coat, striped 
pants. 

2. Hospital gown (1). 

3. Hospital laboratory gown (1). 

4, Stovepipe hat and cloak. 

(B) True and false test forms, PA system, 

um light. 

(C) Podium, podium light, instructor spot- 
light, follow spotlight, public address system, 
unit and national colors. 

Charts: 

1. U.S. Declaration of Independence, 

2. Freedom & Responsibilities. 

3. Soviet Expansion Since 1939. 

4, Injured soldier—incidents. 

5. Anatomical manikin. 

Costumes: 

1. Russian officer uniform. 

2. Revolutionary War period dress—(2). 

3. Hospital laboratory gown (1). 

Stage property: 

1. Blank pistol. 

2. Record—“Army Goes Rolling Along.” 

Personnel: (A) Instructor, onstage assist- 
ant, medical technicians, backstage manager, 
two spotlight operators. 

Actors: 

1. Toy soldier. 

2. Hospital patient. 

8. Inebriated soldier and MP. 

4. “Digger O’Dell.” 

5. Gunshot soldier and “friend.” 

(B) Instructor, four assistant instructors. 

(C) Instructor, backstage manager, 2 as- 
sistant instructors, 2 spotlight operators. 


Script: “Care and Maintenance of the Hu- 
man Machine.” Copy, 4,500 words, 43 min- 
utes. Six skits, 1 minute each, 6 minutes. 


One manikin action, 1 minute. Total time, 
50 minutes. 

Stage setting: Assistant and charts cen- 
ter stage. 


Action: Curtain opens. Instructor to po- 
dium. Instructor spot on, 

Instructor. During this period we are go- 
ing to discuss health—specifically, your 
health. 

And the reason we are going to discuss 
your health is that illness destroys the ef- 
fectiveness of the Armed Forces, undermines 
morale and places an enormous burden on 
medical facilities. 

Now, you may ask, does health and na- 
tional welfare have anything to do with me? 
It certainly does. Each one of us is sworn 
to protect America’s interests overseas. To 
do this you and I must be prepared at all 
times for possible physical action in a com- 
bat-type situation. 

At the present time each one of you is 
presumed to be healthy. The purpose of 
the instruction to follow is to help keep you 
that way—so we have called this period, 
“Care and Maintenance of the Human Ma- 


chine” (stop). 
Action: As instructor says, “Care and 
maintenance,” onstage assistant exposes 


subject title. Follow spot on action. Skit 
actor wearing “toy soldier” uniform marches 
stiffly on stage from wings as offstage 
manager provides “mechanical” sound effects 
with ratchet noisemaker. “Toy soldier” faces 
toward audience, salutes with jerky move- 
ment, marches back to wings. 

Instructor. Now, soldiers aren’t machines. 
Nor can the human body be accurately com- 
pared toa machine. However, this thought 
is @ convenient one for illustration. Now, 
what about our Army health record? 
(pause). 

Action: As instructor says “What about—”, 
onstage assistant exposes subtitle “The 
Army Health Record.” Follow spot on. 
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Instructor. Among our own Armed Forces 
reports show a remarkably low incidence of 
illness during the Second War World and the 
war in Korea. For the first time in history no 
serious epidemics of disease occurred in mili- 
tary training camps. 

The result of improved health programs is 
less illness among our military forces than 
ever before. In the care of combat casualties, 
too, the Army record is very good. Only 4.5 
percent of the wounded men who received 
medical care died during the Second World 
War as compared to 8 percent during the 
First World War. During the war in Korea 
this mortality was further reduced to 2.3 
percent. 

As you see, the health record of the Army 
is excellent and getting better all the time. 

But let’s just look at the 24th Division 
health record for 1959 (pause). 

Action: As instructor says, “—health rec- 
ord for 1959,” onstage assistant exposes sub- 
title. “The Division Health Record” and bar 
graph chart No. 2: “Total Medical Cases, 1959, 
24th Infantry Division: 34,811.” Follow spot 
on. 

Instructor. This chart reveals that dur- 
ing 1959 there were 34,811 medical cases re- 
corded in this division. This figure repre- 
sents members of this command who were 
sick and required care by division medical 
personnel. Statistically this means that, 
based on an average division population of 
about 14,000 people there were two and a 
half times as many medical cases as there 
were men in the division. 

This is astonishing. 

It also means that your chance of becom- 
ing a medical statistic during the coming 
year are pretty good—unless we can do 
something to change the causes (pause). 

While it is true that today’s soldier is un- 
likely to fall before the killer diseases of 
years past, this fact does not imply that you 
and I will remain free of all disease. 

You may wonder, at this point “What type 
of casualty am I likely to become in this 
game of medical roulette?” Maybe we can 
identify the factors of highest probability 
(pause). 

Action: When instructor says “factors of 
highest probability,” onstage assistant un- 
masks seven medical case categories shown 
by bar graph (chart No. 2) “Total Division 
Cases.”’ Follow spot on. 


Upper respieatoty:.4.......2.5.-.-- 6, 494 
Eye, ear, nose, throat__...-...--..-. 4, 827 
Gieh re SONG is ng hin he cce 3, 507 
Venerenl Gisgege. .. occ. ciecwcdine 1, 440 
Diarrhea and — tract infec- 

aii seins tin signin cen hin Lt tbls len 1, 440 
Neuropsychiatric. _...............--. 970 
Other medical cases..............-- 16, 133 


Instructor. Here are the types of disease 
which struck down division men last year. 
Take a look at them; would you care to se- 
lect your disease now? 

As you can see, the medical cases which 
caused the greatest loss in manpower and 
money in the division in 1959 were respira- 
tory infections; diseases of the eye, ear, nose, 
and throat; intestinal diseases; diseases of 
the skin; venereal disease; and neuropsy- 
chiatric or mental diseases. 

Of the six diseases listed here, upper re- 
spiratory disease accounted for the greatest 
number of cases. Over 6,000 acute respira- 
tory cases required medical care. 

Next most common classification was eye, 
ear, nose, and throat diseases: nearly 5,000 
cases treated. Skin conditions, over 3,500 
cases, were third most serious cause for time 
lost. 

Then came venereal disease, over 1,400 
cases; diarrhea and digestive tract infec- 
tions, over 1,400 cases; and neuropsychiatric 
diseases, about 1,000 cases. 

It’s important to note that 85 other 
diseases, or types of diseases, too numerous 
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to list on this chart, accounted for about 
16,000 additional medical cases in the divi- 
sion during the 

Put another way, the 6 diseases listed on 
the bar graph accounted for over 19,000 
cases, or 56 percent of all medical cases in 
the division last year, while 85 other types 
totaled only 16,000, or 44 percent. 

Can you see anything else on this chart? 
It’s certainly significant that six types of 
diseases accounted for over half of the medi- 
cal cases in the 24th Infantry Division. But 
what else is revealed by this list? 

It is this—most of the diseases listed un- 
der these six categories, with possible excep- 
tion of neuropsychiatric diseases, could 
have been avoided by more intelligent living 
on the part of personnel in the division. 

A closer attention to the “Care and Main- 
tenance of the Human Machine,” might have 
effectively reduced these somewhat gloomy 
statistics. 

That’s something to think about, isn’t it? 

The Army has made great progress in 
eliminating or controlling the diseases which 
formerly scourged military forces. Yet we 
are confronted with these morbidity figures 
which indicate that the health of this com- 
mand is not too good, or at least, not as 
good as we would like it to be. 

Now, let’s add this up and see what it 
means to ts personally—to you and me. 

Since health is a personal matter perhaps 
there is a course of action that you and I 
can take to reduce the risk of contracting 
these diseases. 

Of first interest should be a better knowl- 
edge of our bodies—and how they function. 

Let’s examine homo sapiens, that’s the 
scientific name for man, remembering that 
we're talking about you, and you, and you 
(pointing to members of the audience). 
(Pause.) 

Action: As instructor says, “—you and 
you”, medical technician, dressed in labora- 
tory whites, enters from left wings, rolling 
caster-mounted, 10-foot plywood manikin. 
Halts midway to center stage, fixes lapel 
microphone to jacket and faces audience. 
Follow spot on manikin and technician. On- 
stage assistant exposes subtitle: “Structure 
of the Body.” 

Instructor. This is “Joe”—bigger than life 
and twice as ugly. Joe, assisted by Special- 
ist —————— is going to illustrate some of the 
vital functions of the human body. 

Now, Joe is made of wood and paint. But 
even so, he is several times more costly than 
the body you are wearing today. 

In fact, the chemicals comprising your 
body can be purchased in any good pharma- 
ceutical house for about 98 cents. 

Action: Medical technician slaps sign, 
“For Sale—98 cents” on manikin. 

INsTRUCTOR. However, each of you probably 
values his body at a higher figure. And 
because you do—and because the Army does, 
too, let’s learn more about protecting this 
valuable mechanism. 

Specialist , if you please (stop). 

Action: Instructor retires. Instructor spot 
and podium light off. 

MepIcaL TECHNICIAN. The body is basically 
com of cells which are sometimes 
called “body building blocks.” These cells 
are the basic structural units for many 
types of body parts. The cells themselves are 
composed of protoplasm, a soft, jellylike 
substance which has been called the basic 
of life. There are four different types of 
cells: epithelial or covering cells; connective 
cells; muscle cells; and nerve cells. When 
large numbers of the same type of cells join 
together they form tissues. Therefore there 
are four different types of tissues which bear 
the same names as the four types of cells 
which form them. For example, the skin 
is epithelial or covering tissue and serves to 
protect the underlying structure of the body. 

Action: As medical technician says, “un- 
derlying structure of the body,” onstage 
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assistant walks to manikin, removes top ply- 
wood sheet exposing second plywood body 
outline with major body organs shown. 
Technician points as presentation continues. 

MepicaL TECHNICIAN. Next in the line of 
the body building processes we find organs. 
Organs are composed of tissues working to- 
gether for a specific purpose. For example, 
the stomach is an organ comprising muscle 
tissue, epithelial tissue, and nervous tissue. 
These tissues all work together to aid in the 
digestion of food. Next are body systems. 
Body systems are a number of organs bound 
together to carry out a process necessary to 
the body. For example, the digestive sys- 
tem, which includes the stomach, the small 
and large intestine, the liver, the gall blad- 
der, and the pancreas, among others, all 
work together so that nutrient material can 
be broken down, modified, and distributed 
throughout the body. 

Other systems of the body carry out 
equally vital roles. The circulatory system, 
comprising the heart, veins, and arteries, 
carries blood to all parts of the body and 
delivers food and oxygen to the individual 
cells. Without food and oxygen the cells 
would die. 

The heart is perhaps the major organ of 
the circulatory system. The heart is a pump 
which begins its action the moment you are 
born and does not cease until death. No 
machine built by man will run so long with- 
out a breakdown. In the circulatory system, 
in addition to the heart, are three different 
types of blood vessels to carry the blood. 
Upon absorbing oxygen in its travels through 
the lungs, the blood is next pumped by the 
heart into the arteries which distribute the 
blood to all organs, extremities, and tissues 
of the body. Next, very small division of 
the circulatory system, called capillaries, 
bring the life fluid to the individual cells and 
tissues. As the blood follows this course 
through the body it also absorbs the liquid 
wastes from the cells. When the blood 
passes through the kidneys, this waste is 
filtered from the blood and eliminated from 
the body as urine. 

When the blood passes through the small 
intestines, it picks up the digested food ma- 
terial, which the intestine has absorbed, and 
distributes this food throughout the body. 

Another system about which we are con- 
cerned is the nervous system. The nervous 
system enables us to be aware of our envi- 
ronment and to react to it. This section is 
accomplished through the five senses, com- 
manded by the brain and the spinal cord. 
The brain interprets what is going on around 
us and decides how we will react to a given 
situation. Two types of nerves, the sensory 
nerves and the motor nerves, act in this sys- 
tem. The sensory nerves carry impulses to 
the brain and spinal cord; the motor nerves 
carry impulses from the brain to activate the 
muscles of the body. 

Action: Onstage assistant removes second 
manikin layer exposing body outlines and 
skeletal system. 

MepicaL TECHNICIAN. This is the frame- 
work of the body—the skeletal system. Two 
hundred and six bones comprise the skeletal 
system. They support the body, protect the 
soft parts, give the muscles leverage so that 
the body can move, and provide form for 
the body. Without bones the body would be 
a@ shapeless mass. 

Certain of these bones protect vital parts 
of the body. The cranium protects the brain 
from damage and the vertebral column sim- 
ilarly protects the spinal cord. In the chest 
area the heart and lungs are afforded pro- 
tection by the sternum and 12 pairs of ribs. 

Body movement is accomplished by mus- 
cle tissue acting on the long bones such as 
the humerus, the radius, the ulna, the 
femur, the tibia, and the fibula. 

Bones also contribute to the body in other 
ways. For example, red cells, which carry 
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oxygen in the blood, are manufactured in 
the bone marrow. 

This skeletal system is very rugged but 
bones will break and splinter (pause) if care- 
lessness or accident places too great a weight 
or pressure on the system (stop). 

Action: As medical technician says, “Break 
and splinter,” offstage manager breaks bass- 
wood splint into microphone, screams. On- 
stage assistant moves manikin offstage. 
Medical technician retires. Onstage assist- 
ant returns to charts. Instructor returns to 
podium. Follow spot off, instructor spot, and 
podium light on. 

Instructor. This, then, is the splendid, 
rugged, sensitive mechanism which you and I 
inhabit and which must be protected against 
damage, by disease or injury, if we are to en- 
joy our life to the fullest and discharge our 
duties in service. It would seem to be little 
short of insanity to permit this body to take 
in chemical poisons and disease agents, or 
to invite damage through careless acts. Yet, 
you and I permit these things to happen to 
our bodies daily. Fortunately, there are a 
number of defensive measures which the 
body can take against these dangers. 

These defense mechanisms in our bodies 
work silently and we are normally not aware 
of their actions. But in order that these 
nature safeguards shall serve their purposes 
most effectively all body processes must be 
maintained at prime efficiency. When the 
general health is undermined a way is opened 
for invasion by disease. 

Since the body does work actively against 
disease, why is it that our morbidity records 
reflect such a high incidence of sickness in 
men of the 24th Infantry Division? 

Before we explore the “why” let’s identify 
the “what.” What causes disease in man 
(pause). 

Action: As instructor says, “What causes 
disease in man,” onstage assistant exposes 
chart No. 3: “Disease-Causing Agents: Bac- 
teria Fungi Protozoa Viruses.” Follow spot 
on. 

InNsTRUCTOR. Man is constantly liable to at- 
tack by many lower forms of life such as 
bacteria, fungi, protozoa, and viruses. The 
body itself, as we have pointed out, is capable 
of putting up a defense against most of the 
disease-causing agents. 

These defenses of the body against various 
disease-producing organisms depend upon 
the activity of the living cells which act in 
various ways to protect the body against 
disease. Some body cells protect the body by 
eating or ingesting bacteria (stop). 

Action: As instructor says, “—ingesting 
bacteria,” a cartoon drawing of a fleeing bac- 
teria and pursuing cell on a 5 by 5 placard, 
is walked across stage. Medical technician 
enters. Instructor spot off. Instructor stand 
by, follow spot on action, then switch to 
technician. 

MeEpIcaL TECHNICIAN. Other cells of the 
body produce and liberate chemical sub- 
stances which neutralize or destroy disease 
agents. These substances are called anti- 
bodies and are made to order by the body 
cells. Each antibody protects against only 
one disease. Thus the antibody which pro- 
vides immunity against smallpox has no ef- 
fect on any other disease agent. Medical 
science has found many aids which control 
or cure infections in man. Some of these 
aids are natural, others are synthetic. For 
example, immunity to a disease may be con- 
ferred artificially, as is done in the Army. 
The soldier can be injected or inoculated 
with bacteria which have been killed by heat 
or chemical means. Such preparations of 
dead bacteria are called vaccines? (pause). 

Action: As instructor says, “—dead bac- 
teria are called vaccines’’ onstage assistant 


1“The Living Body,” Best & Taylor. 
2“The Living Body,” Best & Taylor, pp. 
233-234. 
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exposes chart No. 4, “Aids to Control or Cure 
Disease: Vaccines, Toxoids, Chemicals, Anti- 
biotics.” Follow spot on. 

MEDICAL TECHNICIAN. Also, the toxin, or 
poison or a disease May be rendered non- 
toxic by chemical treatment. Immunizing 
agents prepared in this way are called tox- 
oids. 

Another treatment of disease is by the 
administration of a chemical compound, such 
as sulfa drug. This kind of treatment is 
called chemotherapy. 

A new medical weapon are the antibiotics, 
These substances are obtained from other liy- 
ing organisms, especially fungi, molds, and 
bacteria * (stop). 

Action: Spot off. Med tech exits. In- 
structor spot on. 

INsTRucTOR. The natural protective meas- 
ures of the body, assisted by the adminis- 
tration of vaccines, toxoids, chemicals, and 
antibiotics, have given us excellent defense 
against most of the killer-diseases. Why, 
then did we have 35,000 medical cases in the 
division last year? 

The “why” of these 35,000 medical cases 
may be revealed by noting three contribut- 
ing factors (pause). 

Action: As instructor says, “Why these 
35,000 medical cases,” onstage assistant ex- 
poses chart No. 5: “Some Causes of Disease 
in Soldiers.” (a) No immunity to all dis- 
eases. (b) Social environment. (c) Igno- 
rance of health safeguards. Follow spot on. 

INSTRUCTOR. First, medical science does not 
confer immunity to every type of disease 
(pause). 

Second, the military organization does not 
control the social environment to which the 
soldier is exposed, what he does, where he 
goes, and who he associates with on his off- 
duty time (pause). 

And, third, the soldier does not observe 
all the safeguards to health which are avail- 
able to him (pause). 

Now, social environment and health safe- 
guards are two matters that the individual 
can control. Attention to these two points 
will reduce the importance of the first rea- 
son. Therefore, by living more intelligently 
you and I can avoid becoming a medical 
statistic this year. 

A primary requirement in the defense 
against disease is, of course, a healthy body. 
Proper diet, sufficient rest, adequate exer- 
cise, and moderation in all things, will help 
the body achieve a normal balance of the 
body processes. 

Now let’s check 5 of these 6 types of medi- 
cal cases which caused the highest number 
of illnesses namely; URI, EENT, Digestive 
tract, infections, skin infections, and V.D., 
and see what we can do to avoid these 
diseases. 

Acute upper respiratory infections are now 
partly controlled by vaccines. ‘Flu shots,” 
which are required annually for all mili- 
tary personnel, provide good protection. 
There is, however, as yet no good immuni- 
zation against the common cold. Colds 
themselves are never fatal. Their great 
danger lies in the complications which may 
arise from them, such as pneumonia, ear, 
and sinus infections. 

Colds are caused by a filterable virus and 
may be minimized by the practice of sim- 
ple hygienic measures. Such measures in- 
clude thorough washing of the hands be- 
fore meals and after contact with objects 
likely to contain infection material; by keep- 
ing the hands away from the nose and 
mouth; by avoiding direct contact or expo- 
sure to persons with colds.‘ 

All respiratory infections are transmitted 
from one person to another by circulating 
air and by direct or indirect contact. Thus 


“The Living Body,” Best & Taylor, pp. 
240-242. 

4 Textbook of Healthful Living, Howard S. 
Diehl, p. 309. 
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we can see that the danger of infection can 
be reduced by controlling ventilation, by 
personal hygiene, and by proper care in food 
handling. 

Action: As instructor says, “all respiratory 
infections,” onstage assistant exposes chart 
No. 6: “Control of Respiratory Diseases.” (a) 
Controlled ventilation. (b) Personal hy- 
giene. (c) Care in food handling. Travel 
spot on. 

INSTRUCTOR. Eye, ear, nose, and throat in- 
fections, like upper respiratory infections, 
can also in large measure be prevented by 
cleanliness and good personal hygiene. 

Mild infections of the eye, called con- 
junctivitis, and which may accompany 
colds, usually clear up with simple treat- 
ment. The more severe infections require 
prompt medical attention. All infections of 
the eye can be spread by means of hands, 
towels, and other physical means.° 

Digestive tract infections, in many in- 
stances can be traced to the social environ- 
ment. The possibility of contaminated 
water and food is always present in European 
communities. Meat and meat products may 
contain the germs which will cause disease. 
Flies, dogs, cats, mice, rats and human car- 
riers may serve as sources of such contami- 
nation (pause). 

Action: As instructor says, ‘Digestive tract 
infection,” onstage assistant exposes chart 
No. 7: Control of digestive tract infections: 
a. Avoid indigenous food, b. observe personal 
hygiene. Travel spot on. 

InstTrucror. As a rule food infections oc- 
cur only when enormous quantities of the 
germs are consumed. Thorough cooking and 
boiling destroys these germs. Consequently, 
the foods most likely to cause trouble are 
those in which the germs have had a chance 
to multiply and which have not been thor- 
oughly cooked just before serving. Hashes, 
meat salads, custards and dairy products 
which have been handled or prepared some 
hours before use are the foods most fre- 
quently involved. The more serious infec- 
tions contracted through food and drink 
include typhoid fever, dysentery, streptococ- 
cic infections and various parasitic diseases 
such as tapeworm. 

The European practices of using night soil, 
or untreated human feces as a fertilizer, mul- 
tiplies the possibility of intestinal tract in- 
fections when eating indigenous or locally 
produced products. This is particularly true 
of uncooked vegetables, as in salads. 

There are no uniform milk pasteurization 
laws in Germany or in most other European 
countries. Likewise there are no standard 
water purification regulations in Germany, 
or again in most other European countries. 
You may ask, if all this is true why aren’t 
all Germans and other Europeans sick much 
of the time. The answer is that our bodies 
become adapted to those things we are used 
to and Europeans, brought up from child- 
hood with these foods, are relatively immune 
to the diseases they may carry. We, however, 
coming from a country where strict pure food 
laws are used, we are not used to the germs 
= these foods and are very liable to become 
All milk, water and uncooked, or only 
partly cooked, vegetables and meats on the 
economy should be avoided insofar as pos- 
sible. This of course includes dishes made 
with milk or cream including ice cream, pas- 
try fillings, whipped cream, etc. (Pause.) 

The most important points in maintaining 
the health of the skin are those same factors 
which are important for maintaining the 
health of the rest of the body. Adequate 
rest, exercise, proper diet, and cleanliness. 

And now a word about venereal diseases. 

The tragedy of the venereal disease vic- 
tim is that venereal disease is preventable. 


'Textbook of Healthful Living, Howard 
8. Diehl, p. 309. 
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Yet, many soldiers contract the diseases as- 
sociated with sex. Modern medicine provides 
the means to eradicate these diseases from 
human society. Military medicine also pro- 
vides the means to cure venereal disease if 
the illness is noted promptly, and treat- 
ment initiated early (stop). 

Action: As instructor says, “—treatment 
initiated early,” soldier patient, in hospital 
gown, holding gown up to reveal bare rear, 
runs from left wings across stage, yelling, 
“No! Nol” followed by a medic in white 
laboratory gown, holding 3-foot hypodermic 
syringe, saying, ‘“Now, this won’t hurt a bit!” 
Follow spot on action. 

Instructor. AS we can see, treatment for 
venereal disease may not always be pleasant, 
but, it is a cure. 

Prevention of venereal disease is a more 
desirable course than cure. And prevention 
of venereal disease may be enhanced by a 
knowledge of its causes. 

Syphilis and gonorrhea are the two prin- 
cipal diseases included under the term vene- 
real disease. 

Syphilis is caused by a living organism 
called the treponima pallidum, or the spiro- 
chete of syphilis. Infection is usually 
acquired through sexual intercourse or, con- 
genitally, from one’s parents. At certain 
stages it is transmissible through kissing or 
by contact with objects recently contami- 
nated with discharges from an infected 
person, 

The first stage of syphilis, called a “chan- 
cre,” is a local sore, relatively painless, at 
the point of infection. This sore usually 
appears 12 to 40 days after exposure, The 
disappearance of the chancre, which occurs 
in a short time with or without treatment 
is frequently mistaken by the patient for 
the end of the disease. Unless adequate 
treatment has been given, however, the dis- 
appearance of this sore signifies only that 
the disease has now progressed to its second, 
and more serious stage. 

Though there is no vaccine which will 
confer immunity to syphilis this is one of 
the diseases over which we could have com- 
plete control. We know its cause and how 
it is transmitted. We have a simple test 
to aid in its diagnosis. We have an effective 
cure. And, we have the means to prevent 
its spread. Yet this disease will continue to 
be a major cause of illness and disability 
until you and I make intelligent application 
of the control measures which science has 
made available to us. 

Gonorrhea is another venereal disease 
caused by a specific germ. Like syphilis, 
gonorrhea is usually contracted through 
sexual intercourse with a person who has 
the disease, although it, too, may be trans- 
mitted by towels or toilet articles used by 
the infected person. 

The gonorrhea germ, called the gonococ- 
cus, sets up an infection of the mucous 
membrane of the genital tract. This causes 
@ yellowish discharge from the genital or- 
gans of both the male and the female. 
After several weeks the discharge tends to 
stop even without treatment but, as with 
syphilis, this does not mean that the dis- 
ease is cured, but rather that the disease 
has burrowed deeper into the body and 
bacteria continue to live in the deeper parts 
of the reproductive tract. In the male an 
abscess may develop later in the prostate 
gland and the germs may be discharged 
during sexual intercourse, even though no 
symptoms have been present for weeks, or 
months or even years. This disease never 
“cures itself.” It must be properly and 
adequately treated. Gonorrhea responds 
well to treatment with certain antibiotics. 
But such treatment must be administered 
under competent medical supervision. 
Self-treatment or the ministrations of the 
quack and faker who promises quick and 
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cheap cures lead almost invariably to seri- 
ous complications.® 

Venereal infections can lead to sterility, 
insanity, and deformity in the offspring of 
the infected parents. 

There is no question but that sex will be 
with us for a long time. However, there is 
no need to expose your body to the scars 
of venereal disease. You and I can live 
a little more intelligently and protect our- 
selves, our families, and any children we 
expect to have in the future, from the 
ravages and the curse of venereal infection. 

Now, let’s speak about other agents that 
affect the body. Many of us abuse our 
bodies by knowingly subjecting it to harm- 
ful substances. Two of these harmful sub- 
stances are alcohol and drugs (stop). 

Action: As instructor says, “alcohol and 
drugs,” onstage assistant exposes subtitle 
“Effect of Alcohol and Drugs.” Soldier “MP” 
enters stage from left wings drags “happy 
warrior,” waving bottle and singing “Auld 
Lang Syne” in cracked voice, across stage 
and into opposite wings. Follow spot on ac- 
tion. 

Instructor. Alcohol is a poison to living 
tissue. In concentrated solutions it will de- 
stroy plant, bacterial, and animal life. Even 
small amounts of alcohol produce definite 
and measurable effects upon the body. The 
chief of these is the depression upon the 
nervous system. Larger quantities of alco- 
hol paralyzes one nerve center after another 
and eventually lead to unconsciousness and 
even death. 

The latter stages are identical with those 
seen in ether anesthesia; this can well be 
understood if one realizes that ether is a 
very volatile and active derivative of alcohol. 
Nervous control and motor coordination are 
definitely reduced by alcohol. Grim evi- 
dence of this is the large number of auto- 
mobile accidents which occur to drivers who 
have been drinking.’ 

In fact, of some 1,100 privately owned 
vehicle accidents occurring in the division 
last year 10 percent or 114 involved alcohol® 

Action: Med Tech enters, onstage assist- 
ant exposes ac chart No. 8: “Death 
Rates Versus Alcohol.” Moderate drinkers, 
18 percent higher; intemperate drinkers, 50 
percent higher; steady drinkers, 86 percent 
higher. Travel spot on chart then Med Tech 
(both). 

MeEpDIcAL TECHNICIAN. Alcohol also has a 
material bearing on the length of life. The 
combined experience of 43 American life 
insurance companies over a period of 25 years 
shows that the death rate among “very mod- 
erate” drinkers is 18 percent higher than the 
rate among insured lives generally. Fifty 
percent higher among those who had a his- 
tory of past intemperance. And 86 percent 
higher among steady but so-called “mod- 
erate drinkers.” ® 

There is frequently a relationship between 
alcoholism and drug addiction. The first 
step is the use of barbiturates to alleviate 
the “hangover” from alcohol. The next step 
is an increase in dosage and dependence up- 
on the barbiturates. Addiction may stop 
here or it may be transferred to stronger 
narcotics, such as veronal, opium, or mor- 
phine. 

Literally narcotics are drugs which produce 
sleep. All of them are habit forming. All 
of them attack the nervous system of the 
body producing hallucinations with side ef- 
fects on the digestive system. Mental de- 
terioration, emaciation, and general rapid 


* Textbook of Healthful Living, Howard S. 
Diehl, pp. 415-419. 

™ Textbook of Healthful Living, Howard S. 
Diehl, pp. 199-200. 

® Accident Reports, Provost Marshal, 24th 
Inf. Div., 1959. 
a ae bite of Healthful Living, Howard 8. 

ehl. 
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decline of the processes results. The vic- 
tim of drug addiction soon loses interest 
in all activity ouside his drug-induced 
dream world. His body becomes incapable 
of normal functioning, including the male 
sex drive; assimilation of food; and ability 
to sleep. Allon. 

Instructor. Once addiction is established 
the victim is no longer his own master. If 
the supply of drugs is interrupted, the ad- 
dict becomes virtually insane and will sink 
to crime to satisfy his craving. 

Every dope addict is a potential criminal.” 

Disease, alcohol, and drugs account for 
much misery in the service. However, these 
are not the only hazards which affects mem- 
bers of the 24th Infantry Division. Another 
serious cause of broken bodies is accidents 
(pause). 

Action: As instructor says, “Another seri- 
ous cause,” onstage assistant exposes sub- 
title: “Effect of Accidents,” and chart No. 
9, division surgical cases 1959; total surgical 
cases 1959, 8,033; surgical cases due to in- 
juries, 4,548; motor vehicle accidents, 1,285; 
injuries due to automobile accidents, 561; 
deaths due to automobile accidents, 14; total 
deaths, all causes, 17.°” Travel spot on. 

Instructor. Here are some interesting fig- 
ures secured from the office of the division 
surgeon. During 1959 a total of 8,003 sur- 
gical cases were recorded in the 24th Infan- 
try Division. Of this total, 4,548 men of the 
division were injured in accidents. While, 
of course, most of these injuries were not 
serious, all too many of them were major 
injuries, and the vast majority of them could 
have been prevented by following simple 
rules of safety. 

If this rate continues into 1960 your 
chances of becoming a surgical case are 
about one in two; and of being hurt in an 
accident about one in three. 

These are not very good odds. 

The profession of soldiering has many oc- 
cupational hazards. These dangers are com- 
pounded by carelessness, horsepiay, ai crim- 
inal negligence. 

An example of this is the number of motor 
vehicle accidents reported by the division 
provost marshal last year: 1,285 vehicular 
accidents resulting in 561 injuries, and 14 
deaths.* 

Action: As instructor says, “—and 14 
deaths,” offstage manager plays sound- 
track automobile crash. Dummy fitted with 
rubber moulage wounds, dripping blood, 
swathed in bandages, is trundled on stage on 
wheeled surgical litter by medical corpsman 
dressed in whites. “Digger O’Dell” charac- 
ter, clasping tombstone, head bowed, fol- 
lows. Follow spot on action. 

Instructor: It is significant to note that 
during investigation of these 1,410 vehicle ac- 
cidents, private and military, it was revealed 
that in 119 cases, liquor was a contributing 
factor (pause). 

Horseplay and criminal negligence added 
to this alarming picture of agony, disfigure- 
ment, and death (stop). 

Action: As instructor says, “—disfigure- 
ment and death,” offstage manager fires 
“shot,” screams. Soldier “victim” staggers 
onstage, wearing face wound moulage drip- 
ping blood. Faces audience, exposes wound, 
staggers off. Second soldier, pistol hanging 
at side, follows, faces audience, intones, “I 
didn’t know it was loaded,” walks off. Fol- 
low spot on action. Then off. 

Curtain closes. 


# Textbook of Healthful Living, Howard S. 
Diehl, pp. 209, 213. 

“Morbidity Report, 1959, Surgeon, 24th 
Inf. Div. 

22 Accident Report, 1959, Provost Marshal, 
24th Inf. Div. 

#3 Accident Report, 1959, Provost Marshal, 
24th Inf. Div. 
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Instructor. During the last hour we have 
attempted to show you how you can live 
longer and live a happier life in service by 
avoiding the major medical and surgical 
hazards incident to the military profession. 

We have seen the tremendous strides made 
in military medicine. 

We have examined the human body and 
so gained a better understanding of its care. 
We have noted the diseases most common 
in the 24th Infantry Division, and have dis- 
cussed means by which we can protect our- 
selves from these diseases. We have noted 
the effects on the body of drugs and alcohol 
so that the dangers associated with these 
agents should be clear to all. 

And we know the terrible price accidents 
have exacted from our people. 

Application of this knowledge toward 
achieving a happier and a better life is now 
up to each of us individually, to you and me. 

Action: Instructor exits. House lights on. 





Script: Concluding address, 25 minutes. 

Stage setting: Curtain closed. Podium 
and light, right stage. National and unit 
colors, standards center stage. Three empty 
tripods on stage. Two 15-inch charts, “‘Free- 
dom,” “Responsibilities,” stand at each end 
of stage. 

Action: Curtain opens two-thirds. Trav- 
eling spot on colors. Instructor enters. In- 
structor spot on. 

SPEAKER. Did you know that nearly 28 
million living Americans have served in the 
U.S. Military Forces since World War II? 
(Pause.) 

And, do you know that each year an addi- 
tional 300,000 veterans return to civilian life 
after service in uniform? (Pause.) 

Now, when we consider the large number 
of Americans currently in our Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, we can see that nearly 17 
percent of the total U.S. population are, 
or have been, members of the military service. 

Think of it. Seventeen percent of all 
Americans—and this figure actually repre- 
sents about 30 percent of American voters— 
have had their attitudes and ideas influ- 
enced and, perhaps, even molded, by their 
military experience. 

The critical point here, of course, is that 
these associations, this discipline in the 
ideas of honor, duty, country, or the rejec- 
tion of these concepts, will continue to affect 
our attitudes for the rest of our lives. 

Let’s put the record straight right at the 
beginning. 

You and I, as part of this military- 
oriented group, have an important voice in 
the social and political structure of the 
United States of America. 

Whether that voice contributes to a con- 
structive, growing American culture, or 
whether we become a negative or destructive 
influence in American affairs, will depend on 
our maturity and good judgment. If we do 
elect to become positive members of this 
Republic—and this fact applies in service, 
too—we can be a part of America’s promis- 
ing future and ultimately exert a great 
effect on the course of world history. 

This is a pretty big responsibility, you may 
say. Well, of course it is, and that’s why 
we're talking about these things today. 

But why this sudden interest in the citi- 
zenship status of the American GI? Well— 
this is a fair question. And to answer it 
we must recall recent American history. 

We all know that not too long ago the 
demand for intelligent and informed soldier- 
citizens was considered, if it was considered 
at all, with little urgency. And these re- 
sponsibilities were often given secondary 
importance by the veteran. 

We know, for example, that during the 
period prior to World War II the numerical 
strength, and therefore, the political im- 
portance of the soldier and the former 
soldier, was relatively minor in comparison 
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to total national population—and in relation 
to so-called political blocs, such as farmer, 
labor, and government worker blocs. 

This is not true today. 

Two wars, World War II and Korea, and 
the large peacetime military forces which 
followed, has produced an important soldier- 
citizen body within the American electorate. 

Today the soldier, and the veteran, hold 
greater political prestige than at any time 
in American history—except for the years 
immediately after the Civil War. 

Our modern soldier-citizens are vital, vig- 
orous, and vocal. And we claim increasing 
interest in local, regional, and national af- 
fairs. 

This, then, is why there is a sudden in- 
terest in the American GI. And, this is why 
you and I must continue to develop civic 
maturity, moral responsibility, and political 
competency while in service—so that these 
values may serve our Nation, and ourselves, 
during the critical years ahead. And, if 
you don’t think that we are in for a hard 
fight during the next few years, just re- 
member the Communist boast, “We will 
bury you,” said Mr. K. 

So, if we are to analyze and act on today’s 
pressing issues—if we are going to avoid the 
“grave” being prepared for us by the dicta- 
tors of this world, then we’ve got to know 
our goal, and point our efforts toward this 
goal. 

We must know the origins of our moral 
and political heritage, and identify our- 
selves with these principles. We must rec- 
ognize the enemy forces, internal and ex- 
ternal, which would destroy this legacy, and 
understand how we can apply our total 
strength to defend and preserve these rights 
so dearly won. 

And we’ve got to do it now. 

It’s perfectly obvious that training sol- 
diers for responsible citizenship is no less 
important than training citizens in the art 
of combat. Each of these qualities is vital 
fur the survival of our Republic. Ana, be- 
cause training is a primary function of the 
Army—in peace and war—our leaders are 
alert to the training requirement in civic 
training, in fact, as a part of all Army train- 
ing. Military training itself is an important 
civic duty. 

Information talks, character guidance lec- 
tures, commander’s hours—and special pro- 
grams like this “Citizenship in Service Pro- 
gram’’—all are designed to broaden the civic 
interest and moral precepts of the man in 
uniform. And to inform him of his rights 
and obligations in our free society. This 
type of instruction is intended to provide a 
continuing background of information s0 
that we may better discharge our military 
duties by understanding our mission, our 
country, and ourselves. 

These are very realistic and purposeful 
aims. They are based on the sound prin- 
ciple that the American soldier fights well 
when convinced that his cause is right. 
And poorly when his motivation is weak or 
ill defined. 

We know that unit, clan and individual 
morale are very important to success in 
battle—any kind of battle. And, we also 
know that morale is built on belief and con- 
viction. 

In other words, we must know why we 
fight. Why? Because, given the situation 
in the world today, we are not entitled to 
concentrate our energies on our private af- 
fairs confident that our national interests 
are secure. Tranquil devotion to individual 
liberty, to our own narrow self-interests, 
will not assure our victory over the chal- 
lenge of Russian aggression. We cannot 
afford to devote our energies to transient 
values, or “go fishing,” expecting someone 
else to keep store for us in our absence. 

This attitude, this goal of private interest, 
is an unworthy one for a people who have 4 
major role in human affairs. 
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It is our future that is at stake. Our 
decisions and actions in 1960 will shape the 
national destiny, and so, our personal lives, 
for years to come—and, perhaps, for genera- 
tions of Americans yet unborn. 

These are high stakes indeed. And each 
one of us is personally involved in the out- 
come—win or lose. 

The destiny of America is what you and I 
make it. 

Therefore, without presuming to “edu- 
cate’—for you are all educated men, but 
with the hope of exciting further and grow- 
ing interest in these responsibilities, we have 
touched on a number of subjects which 
bear on this problem of morale and mission 
in the 24th Infantry Division. 

During the preceding five hours of 
“Citizenship in Service,” we have been ex- 
posed to many ideas, and perhaps, to some 
new thoughts. In this presentation was con- 
tained much abbreviated material, ranging 
from American origins to communism and 
medicine; from national affairs to the per- 
sonal factors or individual health. 

You may recall that at the very beginning 
of this instruction, a better word might 
be “orientation”—at the beginning, we lis- 
tened to a review of comparative world 
economics. 

This record should not be a matter of self- 
satisfaction to Americans. On the contrary, 
our good fortune must become an incentive 
to protect this rich, full life from the angers 
which threaten it, both internal and 
external. 

Our strongest defense against internal at- 
tack, it was pointed out, is our active sup- 
port of Constitutional rights and privileges. 

Action: Traveling spot to wings and fol- 
low action as mock-up of U.S. Declaration of 
Independence is marched on stage and placed 
on tripod. 

SPEAKER. We citizens in uniform, must be 
capable of defending and explaining our 
democratic principles. And we must seek a 
revival of our strength in the foundations 
which are the bed-rock of our republic. 
Among these principles, and the common 
denominator of our code of liberty and law 
under God, is the conscientious individual. 
You and I must be sensitive to our rights 
and obligations, and to our responsibilities, 
to make freedom work. 

We then considered the ten freedoms guar- 
anteed by our Bill of Rights and noted that 
for every freedom, there is a corresponding 
responsibility. 

Action: Traveling spot to wings and follow 
action on charts “freedoms’—“responsibili- 
ties”’—as curtain opens all the way. 

SpeaKer. Of course, any people in the 
world can legislate these freedoms. But, it 
is impossible to legislate the responsibilities. 
This we must demand of ourselves. 

During this same period we learned more 
about the external threat to our peace and 
security—the imperialistic aims of Commu- 
nist Russia—and we saw how 20 million card- 
carrying Red fanatics have enslaved over 800 
million people. 

Action: Traveling spot on wings and fol- 
low action as chart “Soviet expansion since 
oe. is marched on stage and placed in tri- 

Speaker. This is the obvious reason, why 
we must cultivate friendship and coopera- 
tion among our fellow NATO allies, and the 
=i dere populations of these NATO coun- 

es. 

We then examined, some of the techniques 
and tactics of the Communists—not to direct 
hate against the Russian people, certainly, 
for they are paying the terrible price of Com- 
munism as slaves of the Red dictators—but 
rather to expose the Communist conspiracy 
for what it is; a plan to take over the entire 
world. 

Action: Traveling spot to wings and fol- 
low action as character in Soviet officer uni- 
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form walks to center stage, faces audience, 
fires blank pistol, spits out: “We will bury 
you!”, walks off. 

SPEAKER. It should be perfectly clear that 
we are in a war. It is a total war. It isa 
war for the minds and the souls of men. It 
is a psychological war that sometimes breaks 
out into a shooting war—but it is still war. 

In understanding this psychological war 
we must keep in mind the brainwashing 
techniques used by the Communists on 
American prisoners in Korea—and how you 
and I can fight this kind of attack, in peace 
and war, by believing in our God, in our 
country, and in ourselves. 

Later in this 5-hour study, we tried to 
gain a better perspective of America, and 
what it means to be an American, by recall- 
ing the causes for liberty in America, by 
hearing again the words of the men who 
breathed life into the infant nation. 

Action: Traveling spot on wings and fol- 
low action as character in period costume 
walks to center stage, faces audience, enun- 
ciates: “During the American Revolution 
it was learned that the talent for great re- 
sponsibility did not differ from that which 
was necessary for the proper discharge of 
ordinary business in civil society.” Retires. 

SPEAKER. Yes. We know that the Ameri- 
can cause of Freedom is internal, that it is 
based on Belief, Sacrifice, and Honor. We 
cannot bargain for Freedom, or receive it as 
a gift, or attain it by indolent security. Free- 
dom can only be won. Sometimes with 
anguish, often with blood, always with sacri- 
fice. 

And Freedom is never won eternally. The 
warfare is continuous and each generation 
must fight for it as though the battle had 
just been joined. 

Freedom costs something. 

The spirit of Washington assures us that 
you and I cannot escape such sacrifice. 

Action: Traveling spot on wings. Follow 
action as figure in period dress walks to 
center stage, faces audience, and says: “Be 
united. Be American.” Walks off. 

SPEAKER. But—the grave issues facing our 
nation and the very serious civic responsi- 
bilities you and I share, are not the only 
problems facing us today. Many of our dif- 
ficulties, and much of the anguish and 
frustrations which divide our efforts, com- 
plicate our lives, and dilute the strength of 
Americans are much closer to our daily 
activities. 

We know now, or we should know, that 
right here at home in the Twenty-fourth 
Infantry Division, which is, of course, our 
military home, that there are deep seeded 
signs of moral laxity and character erosion. 

We have learned that, during 1959, this 
division recorded three thousand seven hun- 
dred fifty-nine cases of maladjustment. 
And, maladjustment you know, is the end re- 
sult of moral laxity. 

In other words, over one fourth of the 
men in this command were involved in 
serious incidents, were absent without leave, 
were separated from the service as “unde- 
sirable,” became psychoneurotic, or were 
court-martialed for crimes and violation of 
Army regulations while in the service of 
their country. 

Action: Traveling spot on wings and fol- 
low action as 12-foot figure “injured soldier 
tagged with incidents” is marched on stage 
by white jacketed medical technicians, and 
placed in tripod. 

SPEAKER. In addition, this division had 
over fifty-five thousand men on sick call— 
that’s four times the strength of the entire 
command—during the same twelve month 
period. 

All of these examples are vital indicators 
of individual morale, unit morale, and com- 
bat efficiency. And every commander ex- 
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amines these rates in his own unit with 
serious concern. For the success of his mis- 
sion, and the lives of the men under his 
care, depend on the morals, and the effi- 
ciency, of every member in his unit. 

They literally do. 

So, we’ve got to do something about our 
morals in the service—and in the Twenty- 
fourth Infantry Division. 

One approach to this problem of morals, 
as was shown in a preceding lecture, is a 
better knowledge of the processes of intelli- 
gence, the needs and goals of the individ- 
ual—his motivation, and the factors of stress 
to which we are all exposed in the Army. 
Most of all we must recognize that each of 
us has a God-given intelligence, that we 
possess the most highly developed intellect 
of all creatures on earth, and that because 
of this boon, we can control our instincts, 
and guide our drives into socially acceptable, 
constructive channels. 

We are, in fact, masters of our fate in 
service. 

Our actions and our attitudes are impor- 
tant to our career, in and out of the Army, 
and vital to the survival of American 
democracy. 

Morality is a weapon! 

And finally, we must be concerned with 
our personal health. And why? Why is 
the health of soldiers a point of concern to 
us? 

Because, again in 1959, it was found that 
we had nearly thirty-five thousand medical 
cases, and over eight thousand surgical 
cases, listed for this command. 

This is astonishing! 

It also raises some doubt about our ability 
to execute our NATO mission should the 
balloon go up. 

Now, a reduction in these alarming mor- 
bidity figures requires some knowledge of 
the human body, and how it functions. 
Therefore, during the final period of in- 
struction, we were exposed to a short course 
in anatomy. 

Action: Traveling spot on wings and fol- 
low action as 10 foot anatomical manikin 
(organs) is rolled on stage by white jack- 
eted medical technician. 

SpeaKER. And, during this course, we 
learned something about the causes of dis- 
eases and infections in man and how you 
and I can avoid these diseases. 

We also learned something about the ef- 
fects of venereal diseases, and drugs, and 
alcohol, on the human system, and how and 
why these ravaging social problems can and 
must be controlled. 

In short, we learned how we can live a 
happier and longer life by avoiding the ma- 
jor medical and surgical hazards incident 
to military service. 

Action: Music, “Army Goes Rolling Along,” 
up softly to background. Curtain closes. 
Follow spot off. 

SPEAKER. Now, these are the things that 
we are concerned about. And they are all 
interrelated, for we cannot have a strong, 
moral nation unless we have strong, moral 
citizens. 

This is perfectly obvious. 

The American soldier therefore, has a 
dynamic, a vital, and a significant role in 
the defense of American liberty—as a war- 
rior—and as a voting, responsible citizen. 

We must not fail in our fundamental duty 
of citizenship in service. 

You must correct moral laxity in your- 
selves. 

You must nurture a belief in America. 

And you must understand your political 
importance and act intelligently to further 
the cause of liberty. 

For you are the seed of tomorrow. 

Action: Music “Army Goes Rolling Along” 
up to bridge. Instructor spot off. House 
lights on. Speaker retires. 
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[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) News, May 
961] 
Watxer Smear ConpuctTep By Lurm WEEKLY 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker is a genuine 
war hero, decorated many times for his bat- 
tieline experience at Anzio, Cassino, and 
Heartbreak Hill. 

As commander of the 24th Infantry Divi- 
sion in Germany, he has proved a superb 
administrator. All sources report that the 
performance of his troops is excellent, their 
morale high, their reenlistment percentage 
the highest of any division in Europe. 

And yet today Ted Walker stands removed 
from his post, thanks to an article in a 
sensationalist European publication called 
the Overseas Weekly. 

The American press has given the story 
passing notice, picked up the Overseas Week- 
ly charge that Walker indoctrinated his 
troops with the teachings of the controver- 
sial John Birch Society. 

What the press did not report is that the 
Overseas Weekly is no ordinary publication, 
but a lurid rag that specializes in stories of 
sex and crime. Notorious for its treatment 
of the news, the publication has won the 
nickname the “Oversexed Weekly.” 

Typical headlines will illustrate the type 
of story the Overseas Weekly 

“Seven GI's Attacked Girl, 15”; “Wife eee 
ing Not Murder”; “Bamberg Citizens Groan- 
ing About New GI Incidents”; Private Off 
Hook on Rape Rap.” 

Once removed by Army brass from service 
newsstands for being almost lewd and porno- 
graphic, the Overseas Weekly has changed 
little. 

The paper’s charge that General Walker 
was a front for the John Birch Society re- 
sulted in his immediate suspension, however. 
To his defense sprang at least one unexpected 
individual. 

Congressman DaLe Atrorp of Little Rock, 
Ark., was a bitter critic of the “armed in- 
vasion” of his city by U.S. troops enforcing 
school integration 4 years ago. Those para- 
troopers were under Walker’s command. In 
@ speech on the House floor, however, ALFORD 
attacked Walker’s suspension as entirely un- 
justified. 

To date there has been no outside corrob- 
oration of the charges found in the Over- 
seas Weekly. These charges centered on 
General Walker's “problue” educational pro- 
gram, designed to teach the American soldier 
the values of US. citizenship and the evils 
inherent in the Communist threat. 

Critics charge that the general called his 
program “problue” to link it with the so- 
called Blue Book of the John Birch Society. 
The allegation is patently ridiculous. The 
name was selected as a positive alternative 
to the negative concept of “anti-Red.” 

» responsible books on commu- 
nism were recommended reading. Lectures 
to troops on American history and problems 
were scheduled. Carrying out the program 
was an Army major who had never even 
heard of the John Birch Society, much less 
the charges made in the Overseas Weekly. 
[From the San Antonio (Tex.) Light, May 

16, 1961] 
Was THe GENERAL GUILTY or LOYALTY? 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Having read of Gen. Edwin A. Walker’s 
troubles, I thought it might be well to have 
a look at the Overseas Weekly which was re- 
sponsible for the fracas. The newspaper 
accused the general, in effect, of brainwash- 
ing American troops with American doc- 
trines. 

I got two copies of this newspaper which 
says that it is “a touch of home * * * away 
from home.” So, it is full of pictures of bos- 
omy girls. On page 3, I came upon the Gen- 
eral Walker story. The newspaper asserts 
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that the general is to be investigated because 
the Overseas Weekly accused him of exposing 
American troops “to the philosophy of the 
controversial John Birch Society.” The 
weekly itself reports that General Walker 
had referred to it as immoral, unscrupulous, 
corrupt, and destructive. 

Men may differ as to policies and ideas, 
but no law forbids anyone from joining the 
John Birch Society or from advocating its 
policies. This organization does not propose 
to overthrow the American Government by 
force and violence. The issue of the Over- 
seas Weekly at which I am looking gives the 
impression that membership in this society 
is a crime of sorts. 

THE EDITORIAL VIEWPOINT 

In an editorial, the editor of the Overseas 
Weekly says: 

“The issue is not whether or not the John 
Birch Society is dangerous, controversial or 
even ridiculous. That is a decision for the 
proper authorities—the Congress, the Attor- 
ney General and the public—to make. 

“The issue is whether or not the philosophy 
of any political group should be disseminated 
by a military commander.” 

The principle set forth by this newspaper 
is embodied in this sentence: 

“We don’t pretend to know how to operate 
militarily and we have never thought we had 
a right to dictate the thought of others. No 
man has a right to do harm to another hu- 
man being.” 

This is utter nonsense. This country is 
engaged in war with the Soviet universal 
state. This country is doctrinally opposed 
to communism, Every Communist is an 
enemy of the United States. It is the func- 
tion of every official of the United States 
to dig out those who advocate communism 
and to drive them out of the Armed Forces. 
The assumption therefore that a man has 
a right to any opinion is nonsense. A man 
may not advocate treason. He may not 
advocate the overthrow of our Government 
by force and violence or by any other means. 


TONE OF THE NEWSPAPER 


The theory that the editors of the Over- 
seas Weekly may say what they please, but 
not the general responsible for the physical, 
mental, and moral being of the troops, is 
nonsense. 

The tone of the paper may best be de- 
scribed by two pictures on page 28 of a Ger- 
man girl hardly clothed. The caption reads: 

“Angelika Gesemann, Miss Hesse of 1960, 
is an aspiring 21-year-old actress whose 
favorite pastimes are traveling and meeting 
wealthy men. Sound coldblooded? Well 
***” ITs this news from home? 

In another issue on page 1 is a photo- 
graph, captioned: “She’s lovely, young, and 
single.” In this issue, General Walker's 
crimes seem to be that he is pro-American. 
This is a quotation: 

“General Walker said that communism 
has infiltrated every institution in the 
United States in an open attempt to over- 
throw our way of life. Problue is designed to 
acquaint every man in the command with 
the Communist threat and the vital role 
each man must play in its defeat * * * the 
Communists and fellow travelers * * * are 
all around us working for our destruction.” 


AN INVESTIGATION NEEDED 


The Overseas Weekly states its purpose in 
this instance: 

“But it is the responsibility of this news- 
paper to bring to public attention any Gov- 
ernment official in uniform who uses his 
power and authority, or Government means 
of communication to influence or dictate the 
beliefs of subordinates. 

“It is furthermore our responsibility to 
point out officials who propagate beliefs in 
direct opposition to those upheld by the 
duly elected leaders. 
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“These points, we believe, are important 
in considering the situation at the 24th 
Infantry Division.” 

Who has set this newspaper up as an 
agency to monitor the thinking and the 
expression of thought of officers in the 
American Army? Surely this episode calls 
for an investigation by a congressional com- 
mittee to discover what really happened in 
the Walker incident. Was the general com- 
mitting an offense or was he persecuted for 
loyalty? 

[From the San Antonio (Tex.) News, 
June 14, 1961} 


Wuat’s TRuTH ABOUT WALKER BESMIRCHERS? 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


WaSHINGTON.—It was on June 6, the 17th 
anniversary of D-day, that the Kennedy 
administration made a smart aleck, uncalled- 
for, but perhaps indicative, crack about Maj. 
Gen. Edwin (Ted) Walker, who was banished 
to the New Frontier doghouse for something 
often called extreme nationalism. 

In a Pentagon press conference on that 
proud date, Deputy Defense Secretary Ros- 
well L. Gilpatric was asked if General 
Walker might be transferred to a post in 
Texas. 

Gilpatric: “Considering recent events in 
Texas, maybe he would be very welcome.” 

Afterward, the Deputy Secretary con- 
firmed the obvious by saying he referred to 
the recent Texas Senate election won by a 
Republican, JoHN Tower of Wichita Falls. 
Not only is Tower a Republican, but a self- 
styled conservative Republican, hence a 
rightwinger, hence guilty by association of 
some connection with the John Birch So- 
ciety (JBS)—ergo, General Walker, a believer 
in the pro-Americanism of JBS, would be 
welcome in the torrid and benighted State of 
Texas, Walker’s birthplace in 1909. 

(The Army this week rebuked General 
Walker for labeling as Pinks or Communists 
former President Truman, other leading 
Democrats, and segments of the U.S. press 
and radio-TV industries. However, the Army 
said the 24th Infantry Division’s troop in- 
formation program put into effect by Walker 
“was not attributable to any program of the 
John Birch Society.” The general's assign- 
ment to command the VIII Corps at Austin 
was canceled.) 


FAIR GAME IN WASHINGTON 


A politician who trips over his tongue is 
fair game in Washington, but I bet there 
was more to Gilpatric’s crack than that. 
If the American people get a full report on 
the Central Intelligence Agency, a lot of un- 
expected things, including the truth about 
the enemies who besmirched Walker, will 
jump out of the box. 

There is this anecdote which will serve 
as a signpost to Walker’s “extreme nation- 
alism.” A staff officer was commenting on 
a@ map which showed Communist countries 
in red, neutralist countries in white, Amer- 
ica and her allies in blue. The officer said 
the map showed why the free world should 
be anti-Red. 

Walker responded: “That's 
thinking. We're problue.” 

During his entire career, Walker has been 
the affirmative type. After West Point grad- 
uation in 1931, he played polo as long as 
the Field Artillery supplied the mounts. At 
the outbreak of World War II, he volun- 
teered for extrahazardous duty and trained 
with a Canadian group for “special” action 
in ski, mountain, amphibious, and airborne 
fighting. As a regimental commander in 
this special force, he served in the Aleutians, 
and later in Italy, France, Germany, and 
Norway. One of his big days was when his 
American-Canadiar force broke the Nazis’ 
position at Majo Hump, preceding the fa- 
mous battle of Cassino. Here in Italy, later 
in the invasion of southern France, Walker 
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succeeded by outthinking the enemy, hitting 
the foe where the defenses or beaches were 
thought unsuitable for A*lied attack. 


TWENTY MONTHS IN KOREA 


He spent 20 months in the Korean con- 
flict as regimental commander, deputy chief 
of prisoner of war affairs, senior adviser to 
the crack Republic of Korea ist Corps. 
One of his toughest assignments was being 
commander of the 10ist Airborne Division 
in 1957 at Little Rock. 

In 1959, when Walker took over command 
in Germany of the 24th Infantry Division, 
he electrified it with moral, patriotic, indi- 
vidualistic leadership. I visited this division 
in 1959, and covered Exercise Wintershield 
last February when the entire NATO ground 
force held war games under Gen. Bruce 
Clark, who wrote the report on Walker for 
President Kennedy. 

Walker’s speeches to his soldiers often de- 
scribed the 24th as “Man to man, man to 
leader, man to God.” Chapel attendance in- 
creased eightfold since he took over the di- 
vision, and this God-and-country officer 
distributes hand cards listing 10 basic free- 
doms and 10 basic responsibilities, with this 
summation: “Freedom plus responsibilities 
equals liberty.” 





[From Human Events, June 2, 1961] 
WHo WILL Go To BaT FOR GENERAL WALKER? 
(By Paul Harvey) 


It used to be that Communists were the 
daring ones. 

A Communist had to be so dedicated that 
he would risk the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune to espouse his convictions in 
public. 

Any Communist who ventured away from 
Bughouse Square to proclaim his Red “ism” 
in any respectable forum was castigated, 
socially ostracized, disemployed or perhaps 
stoned. 

We have changed. 

Time has stood still; we have changed. 

The Communist has learned to use our own 
Constitution as a bulletproof vest. 

Today the Reds and Pinks are out in the 
Open proclaiming their godless religion and 
waving a Red flag or a mongrel one from the 
rooftops, and with such effectiveness and in 
such high places, that American patriots are 
now on the defensive. 

Today the loyal American is being de- 
famed, demoted, discharged, destroyed if he 
militantly defends the American “ism” 
against all its enemies, foreign and domestic. 

Maj. Gen. “Ted” Walker is such a man. 
West Point 1931, much decorated since, he 
was CO of our 24th Infantry in Germany 
when President Kennedy yanked that com- 
mand out from under him last April. 

Why? 

Because General Walker had been criti- 
cized by a slimemongering, girlie-stripping 
scandal sheet called the Overseas Weekly. 
(GI's call it the “Oversexed Weekly.’’) 

One glance at this smutty, semiliterate, 
left-wing tabloid would rot your socks. Yet 
on the word of this publication, once banned 
by our Army as unfit for American service- 
men, General Walker was embarrassed, sus- 
pended, and may be disgraced. 

His “sin”? General Walker, an informed 
authority on the Communist conspiracy, had 
brought to the attention of his troops the 
publications most competent to alert them 
to the weapons and tactics of our enemy. 

Any American who gets his teeth in Khru- 
shchev’s trousers gets hurt. That Overseas 
Weekly rag launched a tirade of abuse, alleg- 
ing General Walker was “brainwashing” the 
men of his command, consorting with “su- 
perpatriots,” and recommending publications 
of the John Birch Society. 

The sky fell down. 

President Kennedy removed General Walker 
from command “pending investigation.” 
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Removal from command is a shattering 
experience for a general officer, from which 
all the pieces can never be reassembled. 

General Eisenhower refused thus to humil- 
iate George Patton in front of his men, even 
after Patton slapped a hospitalized soldier. 

When we remember that Pinko generals, 
during the McCarthy era, were promoted, the 
torrent of criticism aimed at General Walker 
suggests some frightening conclusions. 

I have a file full of documentation on Gen- 
eral Walker and I find nothing in that file to 
indicate any but the most patriotic motives 
and objectives. 

I urge a prompt congressional probe of the 
incident in question and I urge Americans to 
prod their Congressmen to the end that this 
investigation will be full and fair. 

And watch where the self-appointed cham- 
pions of civil rights show up at this show- 
down. Will they stand up for the rights of 
a man whose only possible crime is too much 
anxiety for the security of his country? 

It will be interesting to see who will go to 
bat for Ted Walker. 

[From the New York Journal-American, Aug. 
15, 1961] 


BEING A Patriot Is His ONLY CRIME 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


Contrived phrases often give false weights 
to ideas. I recently came across the phrase, 
right-wing fundamentalism in “Commen- 
tary.” No matter how much one analyzes 
the phrase, it means nothing. It is just 
three words thrown together. 

In the controversy between Senators FuL- 
BRIGHT and THURMOND over the case of Gen- 
eral Walker, the argument runs that the 
general is guilty of having taught right- 
wing patriotism. Was it intended that he 
should advocate left-wing doctrines? Or was 
he not to give his troops any ideological 
treatment? 

I have before me a copy of the problue 
program which is the matter in controversy. 
The objectives of the program are clearly 
stated. On the subject of communism, the 
program provides: 

“(1) To orient military personnel, depend- 
ents and friends in the scope of world com- 
munism by studying the philosophies, ob- 
jectives, and imperialistic expansion of 
communism. 

“(2) To educate military personnel and 
their dependents in the paramilitary tech- 
nique of Communist infiltration, subversion, 
and propaganda in influencing legal govern- 
ments, seizing power, then ruling through 
brutality and fear. 

“(3) To instruct military personnel and 
their dependents in the recognition of overt 
and covert Communist methodology in the 
Communist attempt to subvert military 
morals, esprit, prestige, and leadership.” 

If we are at war with communism, as 
both President Kennedy and Nikita Khru- 
shchev have made clear enough, what is 
objectionable in telling our troops what com- 
munism is and how it works? 

Now let us have a look at what the pro- 
gram has to say about American citizenship: 

(1) Origins of American culture: To ap- 
praise military personnel and their depend- 
ents of their personal stake in American po- 
litical philosophy and American concept of 
individual rights and freedoms, the free en- 
terprise system and the necessity for indi- 
vidual belief, sacrifice, and honor. 

(2) The American military moral herit- 
age: To motivate military personnel and 
their dependents in adherence to American 
moral values and the precepts of individual 
dignity, the preciousness of every human 
soul, and the obligation of the conscientious 
citizen to his God, to his country, to himself 
and to others, 

“(3) Politics, United States: To inform 
military personnel and their dependents of 
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the power of the American citizen as a 
unique political force, to study the structure 
of local, State and National political organi- 
zations, to review methods of assessing issues 
and candidates, to examine the techniques 
of Socialist-Communist action, and recog- 
nize how the American citizen can exert his 
power in the fight for freedom. 

(4) Morale and mission: To indoctrinate 
military personnel in those aspects of body, 
mind, and spirit, which have a material bear- 
ing on morale and mission in the 24th In- 
fantry Division: To examine physiological 
and psychological factors which effect [sic] 
individual, unit, and division efficiency, i.e., 
morbidity, serious incidents, courts-martial, 
and board action rates; to create a military 
environment which will produce tough, ag- 
gressive, disciplined and spiritually moti- 
vated fighters for freedom.” 

For this, a general of the Army is relieved 
of his position? As a matter of fact, this is 
precisely what every American should be 
taught in the public schools. Actually, when 
I went to school, there were courses in civics 
which were similar to these. 

Then the program deals with NATO: 

(1) Agreement of forces: To give mili- 
tary personnel and their dependents a work- 
ing knowledge of the purpose and objectives 
of NATO, to review reciprocal legal obliga- 
tions and areas of responsibility, to identify 
NATO as a disciplined force for freedom and 
to note the accomplishment of NATO mem- 
bers in halting Communist aggression.” 

I cannot give the entire program in this 
space allotted to me, but I have not found 
a word or phrase in this problue program to 
which anyone can object but an enemy of 
the United States. So what is the fuss about? 

Secretary of Defense McNamara has got 
himself involved in a situation which he 
really does not understand. It is suggested 
that the objection to this program came 
from Senator FULBRIGHT, who does grasp the 
essence of communism. He knows what 
Marxism is and he is not a Marxist. If he is 
responsible for the Defense Secretary’s atti- 
tude, the public is entitled to an explana- 
tion. A general of the Army is, in effect, 
cashiered for being a patriot. Secretary Mc- 
Namara is too competent a man to be in- 
volved in this sort of thing. Only a congres- 
sional public hearing of General Walker and 
the problue program will quiet the outrage 
which too many citizens feel. 





TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 


additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 





ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


The following additional bills were 
introduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. ELLENDER (for himself and 
Mr. STENNIS) (by request) : 

S. 2493. A bill to facilitate the adminis. 
trative operations of the Department of Agri- 
culture; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. McNAMARA (for himself and 
Mr. Morse) : 

S. 2494. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
on account of sex in the payment of wages 
by employers engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce and 
to provide for the restitution of wages lost 
by employees by reason of any such discrim- 
ination; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McNamara when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


Sh Ail Si ate hl hl a ea Banta 
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ELIMINATION OF DISCRIMINATION 
IN WAGE RATES BASED ON SEX 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Oregon {Mr. Morse], I introduce a bill 
to eliminate discrimination—based on 
sex—in wage rates where men and 
women are performing comparable work 
for the same employer. 

Such discrimination has long been 
recognized as detrimental to both the 
American economy and the social life of 
the country. 

It goes without saying that an em- 
ployer who engages in such practices 
enjoys an unfair advantage over his 
competitors who do not discriminate. 

It is also obvious that lower wage rates 
for women lower both the purchasing 
power and living standards of the Amer- 
ican worker. 

Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg 
has provided us with an explanatory 
statement of the bill and a section-by- 
section analysis. 

I ask unanimous consent, that follow- 
ing my remarks, there be printed in the 
Recorp, the bill itself, Secretary Gold- 
berg’s letter to Vice President JOHNSON, 
the explanatory statement, and the sec- 
tion-by-section analysis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
letter, explanatory statement, and sec- 
tion-by-section analysis will be printed 
in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 2494) to prohibit discrimi- 
nation on account of sex in the payment 
of wages by employers engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce and to provide for the restitu- 
tion of wages lost by employees by reason 
of any such discrimination, introduced 
by Mr. McNamara (for himself and Mr. 
Morse), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Equal Pay Act of 1961.” 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sxc. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that 
the existence in industries engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce of wage differentials based on sex— 

(1) depresses wages and living standards 
for employees necessary for their health and 
efficiency; 

(2) prevents the maximum utilization of 
the available labor resources; 

(3) tends to cause labor disputes, thereby 
burdening, affecting, and obstructing com- 
merce; 

(4) burdens commerce and the free flow 
of goods in commerce; and 

(5) constitutes an unfair method of com- 
petition. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this Act, through exercise by Congress of 
its power to regulate commerce among the 
several States and with foreign nations, to 
correct the conditions above referred to in 
such industries. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. When used in this Act— 

(a) “Person” means an individual, part- 
nership, association, corporation, business 
trust, legal representative, or any organized 
group of persons. 
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(b) “Commerce” means trade, commerce, 
transportation, transmission, or communica- 
tion among the several States or between 
any State and any place outside thereof. 

(c) “Goods” means goods (including ships 
and marine equipment), wares, products, 
commodities, merchandise, or articles or 
subjects of commerce of any character, or 
any part or ingredient thereof, but does not 
include goods after their delivery into the 
actual physical possession of the ultimate 
consumer thereof other than a producer, 
manufacturer, or processor thereof. 

(ad) “Produced” means produced, manu- 
factured, mined, handled, or in any other 
manner worked on in any State; and for 
the purposes of this Act an employer shall 
be deemed to have been engaged in the 
production of goods if such employee was 
employed in producing, manufacturing, 
mining, handling, transporting, or in any 
other manner working on such goods, or in 
any closely related process or occupation di- 
rectly essential to the production thereof, 
in any State. 

(e) “Employ” includes to suffer or permit 
to work. 

(f) “Employer” includes any person acting 
directly or indirectly in the interest of an 
employer in relation to an employee but 
shall not include the United States or any 
State or political subdivision of a State, or 
any labor organization (other than when 
acting as an employer), or anyone acting 
in the capacity of officer or agent of such 
labor organization. 

(g) “Employee” includes any individual 
employed by an employer. 

(h) “Wage” paid to any employee in- 
cludes the reasonable cost, as determined 
by the Secretary, to the employer of fur- 
nishing such employee with board, lodging, 
or other facilities, if such board, lodging, or 
other facilities are customarily furnished 
by such employer to his employees: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary is authorized to 
determine the fair value of such board, 
lodging, or other facilities for defined 
classes of employees and in _ defined 
areas, based on average cost to the em- 
ployer or to groups of employers similarly 
situated, or average value to groups of em- 
ployees, or other appropriate measures of 
fair value. Such evaluations, where ap- 
plicable and pertinent, shall be used in lieu 
of actual measure of cost in determining 
the wage paid to any employee. 


PROHIBITION OF WAGE RATE DIFFERENTIAL 
BASED ON SEX 


Sec. 4. No employer having employees 
engaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce shall discriminate, 
in any place of employment in which his 
employees are so engaged, between em- 
ployees on the basis of sex by paying wages 
to any employee at a rate less than the rate 
at which he pays wages to any employee 
of the opposite sex for work of comparable 
character on jobs the performance of which 
requires comparable skills, except where 
such payment is made pursuant to a 
seniority or merit increase system which 
does not discriminate on the basis of sex. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary of Labor— 

(1) shall prescribe such regulations and 
rules as he deems necessary and appropriate 
for the administration of this Act, including 
regulations to provide standards for deter- 
mining work of a comparable character on 
jobs the performance of which requires com- 
parable skills; 

(2) may investigate and gather data re- 
garding the wages, hours, and other condi- 
tions and practices of employment in any in- 
dustry subject to this Act, and may enter 
and inspect such places and such records 
(and make such transcriptions thereof), 
question such employees, and investigate 
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such facts, conditions, practices, and mat- 
ters as he may deem necessary or appro- 
priate to determine whether any person has 
violated any provision of this Act, or which 
may aid in the enforcement of the provi- 
sions of this Act; 

(3) if a violation is found to exist, the Sec- 
retary may, before taking further action 
hereunder, by informal methods of confer- 
ence, conciliation, and persuasion, endeavor 
to eliminate discriminatory wage practices 
and to secure restitution of wages which an 
employee would have received had the em- 
ployee been paid at the rate paid the oppo- 
site sex as required by this Act; 

(4) may enter and serve upon any em- 
ployer found by the Secretary, after notice 
and hearing in conformity with sections 
5, 6, 7, and 8 of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, to be engaged in or to have en- 
gaged in any violation of section 4 of this 
Act, an order requiring such employer (A) 
to cease and desist from such violation, and 
(B) to pay to each employee who has been 
adversely affected a sum equal to the amount 
of the wages due such employee at the rate 
paid to an employee of the opposite sex, plus 
an additional equal amount as liquidated 
damages; and 

(5) may enter and serve upon any em- 
ployer found by the Secretary, after notice 
and hearing as provided in paragraph (4) 
hereof, to have discharged or otherwise dis- 
criminated against any employee on account 
of any action taken by such employee to in- 
voke, enforce, or assist in any manner in the 
enforcement of the provisions of section 4 
of this Act, an order requiring such employer 
to reinstate such employee, or to remove 
such discrimination, and to pay to such 
employee a sum equal to the amount of the 
wages of which such employee has been 
deprived by reason of such discharge or 
other discrimination plus an additional 
equal amount as liquidated damages. 

(b) For the purposes of any investigation 
conducted under paragraph (2) of section 
5(a) of this Act, the provisions of section 
307 (relating to the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of books, papers, 
and documents) of the Federal Power Act of 
June 10, 1920 (16 U.S.C. 825f), shall be ap- 
plicable to the jurisdiction, powers, and 
duties of the Secretary of Labor or any offi- 
cers designated by him. 

(c) The Secretary shall have power to pe- 
tition any United States District Court, 
within the jurisdiction of which the viola- 
tion of this Act occurred or such person re- 
sides or transacts business, for the enforce- 
ment of any order issued under this section 
and for appropriate temporary relief or re- 
straining order, and shall file in the court 
the record in the proceedings. Upon filing 
of such petition, the court shall cause notice 
thereof to be served upon such person, and 
thereupon shall have jurisdiction of the pro- 
ceeding, and shall have power to grant such 
temporary relief and restraining order as it 
deems just and proper, and to make and 
enter a decree enforcing, modifying, and en- 
forcing as so modified, or setting aside in 
whole or in part the order of the Secretary. 
No objection that has not been urged before 
the Secretary or hearing officer, shall be con- 
sidered by the court, unless the failure or 
neglect to urge such objection shall be ex- 
cused because of extraordinary circum- 
stances. The findings of the Secretary with 
respect to questions of fact if supported by 
substantial evidence on the record considered 
as a whole shall be conclusive. If either 
party shall apply to the court for leave to 
adduce additional evidence and shall show 
to the satisfaction of the court that such 
additional evidence is material and that 
there were reasonable grounds for the fail- 
ure to adduce such evidence in the hearing 
before the Secretary or hearing officer, the 
court may order such additional evidence 
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to be taken before the Secretary or his hear- 
ing officer and to be made a part of the 
record. The Secretary may modify his find- 
ings as to the facts, or make new findings, 
by reason of additional evidence so taken 
and filed, and he shall file such modified or 
new findings, which findings with respect 
to questions of fact if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence on the record considered 
as a whole shall be conclusive, and shall file 
his recommendations, if any, for the modi- 
fication or setting aside of his original order. 
Upon the filing of the record with it, the 
jurisdiction of the court shall be exclusive 
and its judgment and decree shall be final, 
except that the same shall be subject to re- 
view by the appropriate United States court 
of appeals. 

(d) Any person aggrieved by a final order 
of the Secretary issued under paragraphs 
(4) and (5) of subsection (a) of this section 
may obtain a review of such order in any 
United States district court within the juris- 
diction of which the action in question was 
alleged to have been engaged in or such 
person resides or transacts business by filing 
in such court a written petition praying that 
the order of the Secretary be modified or 
set aside. A copy of such petition shall be 
forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the 
court to the Secretary, and thereupon the 
aggrieved party shall file in the court the 
record in the proceeding, certified by the 
Secretary. Upon the filing of such petition, 
the court shall proceed in the same manner 
as in the case of an application by the Sec- 
retary under subsection (c) of this section, 
and shall have the same jurisdiction to grant 
to the Secretary such temporary relief or 
restraining order as it deems just and prop- 
er, and in like manner to make and enter a 
decree enforcing, modifying, and enforcing 
as so modified, or setting aside in whole or 
in part the order of the Secretary; the find- 
ings of the Secretary with respect to ques- 
tions of fact if supported by substantial evi- 
dence on the record considered as a whole 
shall in like manner be conclusive. 

(e) When granting appropriate temporary 
relief or a restraining order, or making and 
entering a decree enforcing, modifying, and 
enforcing as so modified, or setting aside in 
whole or in part an order of the Secretary, 
as provided in this section, the jurisdiction of 
courts sitting in equity shall not be limited 
by the Act entitled “An Act to amend the 
Judicial Code and to define and limit the 
jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and 
for other purposes”, approved March 23, 1932 
(47 Stat. 70, 29 U.S.C. 101-115). 


SUPERVISION OF WAGE PAYMENTS 


Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary of Labor is au- 
thorized to supervise the payments of any 
amounts owing to any employee which have 
been withheld in violation of this Act. Any 
sum owed an employee and paid to the Sec- 
retary under this Act shall be held in a spe- 
cial deposit account and shall be paid, on 
order of the Secretary, directly to the em- 
ployee. Any such sum not paid to an em- 
ployee because of inability to do so within 
&@ period of three years shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

(b) No wage restitution shall be made 
with respect to any violation of this Act for 
any period which preceded by more than four 
years the date of commencement by the Sec- 
retary of Labor of the first administrative 
or judicial proceeding relating thereto. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Src. 7. (a) Except as hereinafter provided 
in this subsection, in any contract made and 
entered into by any executive department, 
independent establishment, or other agency 
or instrumentality of the United States, or 
by the District of Columbia, or by any cor- 
poration all of the stock of which is bene- 
ficially owned by the United States (all of 
which are referred to hereinafter as agencies 
of the United States), for the manufacture 
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or furnishing of any materials, supplies, 
articles or equipment, in any amount exceed- 
ing $10,000, there shall be included stipula- 
tions under which the contractor (1) is 
required to compensate all persons employed 
by him in the manufacture or furnishing of 
such materials, supplies, articles or equip- 
ment, in conformity with the requirements 
of this Act, and (2) shall be subject to all 
other provisions of this Act. The Secretary 
of Labor may when he deems that special 
circumstances in the national interest so 
require, exempt a contracting agency from 
the requirement of including the provisions 
of this subsection in any specific contract. 

(b) No contract shall be awarded by the 
United States or any agency thereof to any 
person finally determined to have violated 
any of the provisions of this Act or of any 
stipulation entered into in compliance with 
subsection (a) of this section, or to any 
firm, corporation, partnership, or association 
in which such person has a controlling in- 
terest, until or unless the contractor has 
satisfied the Secretary of Labor that he is 
complying with his obligation hereunder 
and that he has in good faith established 
and will carry out wage policies and practices 
to assure future compliance. The Comp- 
troller General is authorized and directed 
to distribute to all agencies of the United 
States a list containing the names of per- 
sons ineligible for contract awards under 
this section. The Secretary of Labor shall 
cause the names of persons whom he de- 
termines to have made a satisfactory show- 
ing of present and future compliance with 
this Act to be removed from this list. 


POSTING 


Sec. 8. Every employer subject to this Act 
shall keep a copy of this Act posted in a 
conspicuous place in or about the premises 
where any employee is employed. Employ- 
ers shall be furnished copies of this Act by 
the United States Department of Labor on 
request without charge. 


APPROPRIATION 

Sec. 9. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 10. This Act shall take effect one 
hundred and twenty days after the date of 
its enactment. 


The letter, explanatory statement, and 
section-by-section analysis presented by 
Mr. McNamara are as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., August 24, 1961. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am transmitting an 
administration proposal ‘‘to prohibit dis- 
crimination on account of sex in the pay- 
ment of wages by employers having em- 
ployees engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, and to 
provide for the restitution of wages lost by 
employees by reason of any such discrimina- 
tion, and for other purposes.” I am also 
enclosing a summary statement explaining 
the need for the legislation and the purpose 
and effect of the bill. 

The existing practice of some employers 
in paying discriminatory wage rates with 
respect to the same or comparable work has 
an undesirable effect on many aspects of 
the life of our Nation. The attached draft 
is intended to work toward the elimination 
of these effects in interstate commerce chan- 
nels. Among other compelling reasons for 
its enactment is the necessity to utilize fully 
the skills of women in our labor force. The 
number of women workers is expected to 
increase to more than 30 million within the 
next 10 years. 
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The proposal is in the nature of new legis- 
lation and would not amend any existing 
law. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. GOLDBERG, 
Secretary of Labor. 





STATEMENT IN EXPLANATION OF A BILL TO 
PROVIDE EQuaL PAy WiTHOUT DISCRIMINA- 
TION ON ACCOUNT OF SEX IN ENTERPRISES 
ENGAGED IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


This proposal has as its purpose the 
elimination of discrimination in wage rates 
based on sex where men and women are 
performing comparable work for the same 
employer. Employers who are engaged in 
commerce or the production of goods for 
commerce would be subject to its coverage. 
These employers would be prohibited from 
paying a lower wage in any place of employ- 
ment where employees are engaged in com- 
merce or the production of goods for com- 
merce to any employee than he pays to any 
employee of the opposite sex for work of 
comparable character requiring comparable 
skill. Government contractors would also 
be made subject to the act. This proposal 
is on the legislative program of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The Secretary of Labor would administer 
and enforce the act. The similarity of the 
coverage to the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
which is also administered by him, is recom- 
mended to facilitate inspection and simplify 
questions of coverage. 

Express provision is made for the Secre- 
tary when he considers the course desirable 
to eliminate discriminatory practices he finds 
in violation of the act through conference 
and persuasion and to secure voluntary wage 
restitution. It is contemplated that educa- 
tional and compliance programs will be em- 
phasized to secure maximum employer co- 
operation. 

When compliance is not forthcoming, the 
Secretary is authorized to hold administra- 
tive hearings with respect to alleged viola- 
tions and, when warranted, to issue cease 
and desist orders and orders for the restitu- 
tion of wages withheld in violation of the 
act, plus an equal amount as liquidated 
damages. The Secretary is also authorized 
to issue orders requiring reinstatement of, 
and wage restitution to, any employee dis- 
charged for assisting in the enforcement of 
the act. If necessary, the Secretary may seek 
a court order restraining violation of the act. 

In addition, an employer would be subject 
to the sanction of ineligibility for Govern- 
ment contracts after a final determination of 
violation of the act. This sanction would 
not be applied and would be immediately 
discontinued if and when the Secretary of 
Labor determines that the employer has 
come into compliance and will in good faith 
continue in compliance in the future. 

It is of great importance that Congress 
act to eliminate discriminatory pay practices 
from the channels of interstate commerce. 

The present practice of paying lower wage 
rates to workers of one sex for the same or 
comparable work as that performed by the 
other sex has an undesirable effect on many 
aspects of the life of our Nation. Such prac- 
tice tends to affect adversely the general 
purchasing power and the living standard of 
workers. Unfair competitive advantages are 
enjoyed by employers who follow this prac- 
tice. Further, the resulting low wage levels 
often prevent the maximum utilization of 
worker skills to the detriment of morale and, 
in turn, of production. 

The contributions employed women are 
currently making to our economy are vital 
to the production of essential goods and 
services. The demand for these goods and 
services will grow materially in the next 
decade when the national population is ex- 
pected to increase by 28 million ms. 
Six million more women workers will be re- 
quired by 1970 to meet growing consumer 
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needs. This means that within 10 years there 
will be at least 30 million women in the 
labor force. 

To facilitate the effective use of these 
workers and to encourage the highest de- 
velopment of their skills, widespread appli- 
cation of the equal pay principle should be 
promoted by Congress. This principle is 
of vital importance in times of economic 
recession when the employment of women at 
lower wage rate than men on comparable 
jobs may be used to undercut the wage rate 
of men or cause their displacement. 

In addition, discriminatory wage practices 
are bad for reasons other than their tangible 
economic disadvantages. They are opposed 
to the fundamental American principle of 
justice. The knowledge of their existence 
reflects on the prestige of the United States 
in affairs around the world. 

Federal equal pay legislation is thus emi- 
nently justified in the interstate commerce 
area it will affect directly and will also un- 
doubtedly have a wide indirect effect and 
pave the way for extension of equal pay 
practices to other areas of employment. 
Equa Pay ProposaL—SEcTION-BY-SECTION 

ANALYSIS 


Section 1. Title of act: Establishes short 
title of “Equal Pay Act of 1961.” 

Section 2. Findings and declaration of 
policy: Enumerates undesirable conditions 
in industries engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce resulting 
from payment of wage differentials based on 
sex and declares policy of act to correct these 
conditions through the commerce power. 

Section 3. Definitions: Defines terms used 
in the act, for the most part, as the same 
terms are defined in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

Section 4. Prohibition of wage rate differ- 
ential based on sex: 

Prohibits employers having employees en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce from discriminating, on 
the basis of sex, in payment of wages in any 
place of employment in which their employ- 
ees are so engaged by paying to any employee 
wages lower than those which he pays to any 
employee of the opposite sex for work of 
comparable character on jobs the perform- 
ance of which requires comparable skill. 

The language descriptive of proposed cov- 
erage and the supporting definitions in sec- 
tion 3 are phrased to make available 
precedents established under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in determining coverage un- 
der the proposed legislation. Nondiscrimi- 
natory seniority or merit increase systems 
are excepted. 

Section 5. Administration and enforce- 
ment: 

(a) Authorizes the Secretary of Labor 
(1) to issue rules and regulations, including 
regulations to provide standards for deter- 
mining work of a comparable character on 
jobs which require comparable skills; (2) to 
mak- investigation regarding compliance 
with the act; (3) to use informal methods 
of conference, conciliation and persuasion to 
eliminate discriminatory wage practices and 
to secure restitution of wages which an em- 
ployee would have received in compliance 
with the act; (4) to hold hearings in con- 
formity with the Administrative Procedure 
Act to determine whether violations have 
occurred. Upon a finding of violation, au- 
thorizes the Secretary to issue an order di- 
recting an employer to cease and desist from 
such violation and to pay to each employee 
adversely affected thereby the amount of 
the wages due, plus an additional amount as 
liquidated damages; (5) after a hearing, un- 
der the same procedure as provided in para- 
graph (4), to issue an order with respect to 
any employee discriminated against by rea- 
son of assisting in the enforcement of this 
act; to reinstate; to remove any other dis- 
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crimination; and to pay any wages of which 
the employee has been deprived, including 
an additional amount as liquidated damages. 

(b) Vests the Secretary of Labor with sub- 
pena power as provided under the Federal 
Power Act of June 10, 1920. 

(c) Provides the Secretary may apply to 
the appropriate U.S. district court for en- 
forcement of his orders. Also provides ex- 
press authority for him to seek restraining 
orders. 

The findings of the Secretary on ques- 
tions of fact if supported by substantial evi- 
dence on the record considered as a whole 
will be conclusive. 

(dad) Authorizes persons aggrieved by final 
orders of the Secretary to obtain a review of 
such order in the appropriate U.S. district 
court. 

(e) Provides the Norris-LaGuardia Anti- 
Injunction Act will not apply to proceedings 
under this act. 

Section 6. Supervision of wage payments: 

(a) Authorizes Secretary to supervise pay- 
ment of wages, withheld in violation of the 
act, and to hold such sums in a special de- 
posit account and to order payment there- 
from directly to the employee. After 3 years, 
unpaid sums from the account must be cov- 
ered into the Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. 

{b) Limits wage restitution to periods of 
4 years preceding the date the Secretary 
commences his first administrative or judi- 
cial proceeding. 

Section 7. Government contracts: 

(a) Provides that all Government supply 
contracts in an amount exceeding $10,000 
shall contain a stipulation requiring the 
contractor to compensate persons employed 
by him on the contract in conformity with 
the requirements of the act and shall be 
subject to all of its other provisions. Au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Labor when he 
deems that special circumstances in the na- 
tional interest require to exempt any con- 
tracting agency from the requirement of in- 
cluding this stipulation in a specific contract. 

(b) Provides that no contract shall be 
awarded by any U.S. Government agency to 
persons determined to have violated the act 
or contract stipulations entered into under 
subsection (a) unless the Secretary deter- 
mines the contractor has come into full com- 
pliance. The Comptroller General is directed 
to distribute a list of contractors ineligible 
under this section and immediately to re- 
move from the list the name of any con- 
tractor the Secretary has determined to have 
come into compliance. 

Section 8. Posting: Requires employers 
subject to act to post a copy of it on premises 
where any employee covered by the act is 
employed. 

Section 9. Appropriation: Authorizes nec- 
essary appropriations to carry out the act. 

Section 10. Effective date: Provides that 
act will take effect 120 days after passage. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to commend the 
Senator from Michigan for the intro- 
duction of the bill. It is an honor and a 
privilege to join him in sponsoring the 
bill. I wish to say that it seeks to estab- 
lish, as a general policy, what the Gov- 
ernment established during World War 
II as Government policy with respect to 
all plants which fell under the jurisdic- 
tion of the War Labor Board, because in 
World War II the War Labor Board 
handed down a decision—which was fol- 
lowed throughout the war—which pro- 
vided equal pay for equal work for 
women in all the plants which fell under 
the jurisdiction of the Board. 
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I think the time is long overdue when 
we should apply that fair and equitable 
principle to the American economy as a 
whole, and we should see to it that 
American women are protected from the 
gross discrimination that is practiced 
upon them by some employers who seek 
to hire them to do the same work that 
men do, but for less pay. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, who is a cosponsor of 
the bill. 





EXTENSION OF SALINE WATER CON- 
VERSION PROGRAM—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (S. 2156) to expand and 
extend the saline water conversion pro- 
gram being conducted by the Secretary 
of the Interior, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 





ADJOURNMENT TO 9 A.M. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 9 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
9 o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.), under 
the order previously entered, the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
August 31, 1961, at 9 a.m. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 30, 1961: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Steuart L. Pittman, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


U.S. ATTORNEYS 


John C. Williams, of South Carolina, to 
be U.S. attorney for the western district of 
South Carolina for the term of 4 years, vice 
Joseph E. Hines. 

Terrell L. Glenn, of South Carolina, to be 
U.S. attorney for the eastern district of 
South Carolina for the term of 4 years, vice 
N. Welch Morrisette, Jr. 


U.S. District JUDGE 
James Robert Martin, Jr., of South Caro- 
lina, to be US. district judge for the eastern 
and western districts of South Carolina, vice 
a new position. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 30, 1961: 


U.S. CrrcuiIT JUDGE 


William F. Smith, of New Jersey, to be 
US. circuit judge for the third circuit. 


U.S. District JUDGES 


Luther L. Bohanon, of Oklahoma, to be 
U.S. district Judge for the northern, eastern, 
and western districts of Oklahoma. 

Michael H. Sheridan, of Pennsylvania, to 
be U.S. district judge for the middle district 
of Pennsylvania. 

James B. Parsons, of Illinois, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern district of 
Illinois. 

Floyd R. Gibson, of Missouri, to be U.S. 
district judge for the western district of 
Missouri. 
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U.S. ATTORNEYS 
William E. Scent, of Kentucky, to be US. 
attorney for the western district of Kentucky 
for the term of 4 years. 
Bernard T. Moynahan, Jr., of Kentucky, 
to be U.S. attorney for the eastern district 
of Kentucky for the term of 4 years. 


U.S. MARSHALS 


Archie Craft, of Kentucky, to be US. 
marshal for the eastern district of Kentucky. 

Joseph V. Conley, of Rhode Island, to be 
U.S. marshal for the district of Rhode Island 
for the term of 4 years. 

James E. Luckie, of Georgia, to be US. 
marshal for the southern district of Georgia 
for the term of 4 years. 

James J. Moos, of Illinois, to be U.S. mar- 
shal for the southern district of Illinois for 
the term of 4 years. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WeEpnNEspDAY, Avucust 30, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


From the Book of Samuel (I Samuel 
12: 22): The Lord will not forsake His 
people. 

Almighty God, in these times that try 
men’s souls, we earnestly beseech Thee 
that humanity may be touched and 
transformed by the regenerating power 
of Thy holy spirit and be purged from 
every selfish ambition and propensity. 

Help us to confront all of the difficul- 
ties and deformities, the calamities and 
crises of these perilous days, with a faith 
that bears the hallmarks of confidence 
and courage. 

May we continue to pray and labor 
for the dawning of that blessed day 
when nations shall not submit their dis- 
putes and disagreements to the dread- 
ful arbitrament of war but to the high 
court of reason and righteousness. 

Hear usin Christ’s name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

HLR. 44. An act to authorize the appro- 
priation of $150,000 for use toward the con- 
struction of a U.S. Pacific War Memorial. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 566. An act authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a national historic site at Fort 
Davis, Jeff Davis County, Tex.; and 

H.R. 7809. An act to improve the active 
duty promotion opportunity of Air Force 
officers from the grade of major to the grade 
of Heutenant colonel. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
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titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

8S. 46. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment and administration of basic public 
recreation facilities at the Elephant Butte 
and Caballo Reservoir areas, New Mexico, 
and for other purposes; 

8.1186. An act to facilitate the protection 
of consumers of articles of merchandise 
composed in whole or in part of gold or sil- 
ver from fraudulent misrepresentation con- 
cerning the quality thereof, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 2272. An act to disclaim interest in cer- 
tain rights in certain lands in the State of 
Nevada; and 

S. 2454. An act to amend the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 to make Indian tribes 
eligible for Federal loans to finance public 
works or facilities, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] had 
been appointed a conferee on the bill 
(H.R. 7576) entitled, ‘“An act to author- 
ize appropriations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission in accordance with section 
261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes,” in 
place of the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], excused. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 176] 
Blatnik Kilgore Pilcher 
Brooks, La. McSween Rabaut 
Celler Madden Rains 
Dawson Mailliard Santangelo 
Fogarty Milliken Shelley 
Gallagher Norrell Spence 
Gray Nygaard Staggers 
Hall O’Brien, N.Y. Westland 
Kilburn O’Konski Wright 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 409 
Members have answered to their names, 
a@ quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar 
Wednesday. The Clerk will call the 
committees. 

The Clerk began the call of the com- 
mittees. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when the Committee 
on the District of Columbia was called). 
Mr. Speaker, the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia passes. 





EMERGENCY EDUCATIONAL AID 
ACT OF 1961 


Mr. POWELL (when the Committee on 
Education and Labor was called). Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the bill (H.R. 8890) to 
amend Public Law 815 and Public Law 
874, 81st Congress, so as to extend their 
expired provisions for an additional year 
and to authorize payments under Public 
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Law 815 for school construction in school 
districts with severe classroom short- 
ages, to extend for 1 year the student 
loan program of title II of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I raise 
the question of consideration of the bill, 
and on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, a@ par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Since this is a little 
unusual procedure, I would like to in- 
quire if a vote ‘“‘no” on this question is a 
vote against the consideration of the 
measure that has just been called up un- 
der the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, a further parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Pur- 
suing the inquiry raised by the gentle- 
man from Indiana: in the event the noes 
prevail, that will mean, will it not, that 
the proposal for aid to education will not 
be considered? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

The question is, Will the House con- 
sider the bill? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 170, nays 242, not voting 25, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 177] 


YEAS—170 
Addabbo Friedel Miller, Clem 
Addonizio Gallagher Miller, 
Albert Garmatz George P. 
Andrews Giaimo Monagan 
Anfuso Gilbert Montoya 
Ashley Granahan Moorhead, Pa. 
Bailey Grant Morgan 
Baldwin Green, Oreg. Morris 
Baring Green, Pa. Moss 
Barrett Griffiths Multer 
Bass, Tenn. Hagan, Ga. Murphy 
Blatnik Hagen, Calif. Natcher 
Boland Halpern Nix 
Bolling Hansen O’Brien, Ill. 
Bonner Harding O’Hara, Ill. 
Brademas Hays O’Hara, Mich. 
Breeding Healey Olsen 
Brewster Hechler Perkins 
Broomfield Holifield Peterson 
Buckley Holland Pfost 
Burke, Ky. Holtzman Philbin 
Burke, Mass. Ichord, Mo. Pike 
Byrne, Pa. Inouye Powell 
Carey Jennings Price 
Celler Joelson Pucinski 
Chelf Johnson, Calif. Randall 
Clark Johnson, Wis. Reuss 
Coad Jones, Ala. Rhodes, Pa. 
Cohelan Karsten Roberts 
Cook Karth Rodino 
Corman Kastenmeier Rogers, Colo. 
Curtin Kee Rooney 
Daddario Kelly Roosevelt 
Daniels Keogh Rostenkowski 
Davis, John W. Kilday Roush 
Delaney King, Calif. Ryan 
Dent King, Utah St. Germain 
Denton Kirwan Saund 
Diggs Kluczynski Shelley 
Dingell Kowalski Sheppard 
Donohue Landrum Shipley 
Doyle Lane Sisk 
Dulski Lankford Slack 
Edmondson Lesinski Smith, Iowa 
Elliott Libonati Spence 
Everett McCormack Staggers 
Evins McDowell Steed 
Farbstein McFall Stephens 
Finnegan Macdonald Stratton 
Fino Machrowicz Stubblefield 
Flood Mack Sullivan 
Fogarty Merrow Taylor 
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.Watts 


Wickersham 
Yates 
Young 
Zelenko 


Moore 
Moorehead, 
hio 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moulder 
Murray 
Nelsen 
Norblad 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Pillion 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Poff 
Quie 
Ray 
Reece 
Reifel 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Riehlman 
Riley 
Rivers, S.C. 
Robison 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Roudebush 
Rousselot 
Rutherford 
St. George 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Scranton 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 
Short 
Shriver 
Sibal 
Sikes 
Siler 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Taber 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Tollefson 
Tuck 
Utt 
Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 
Wallhauser 
Weaver 
Weis 
Whalley 
Wharton 
Whitener 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Williams 
Willis 
Wilson, Calif. 
Wilson, Ind. 
Winstead 
Younger 
Zablocki 


Pilcher 
Rabaut 

Rains 

Rivers, Alaska 
Santangelo 
Tupper 
Westland 


Thomas Udall, Morris K 
Thompson, N.J. Ullman 
Thornberry Vanik 
Toll Vinson 
Trimble Walter 
NAYS—242 
Abbitt Fisher 
Abernethy Flynt 
Adair Ford 
Alexander Forrester 
Alford Fountain 
Alger Frazier 
Andersen, Frelinghuysen 
nn. Pulton 
Anderson, Ill. Garland 
Arends Gary 
Ashbrook Gathings 
Ashmore Gavin 
Aspinall Glenn 
Auchincloss Goodell 
Avery Goodling 
Ayres Griffin 
Baker Gross 
Barry Gubser 
Bass, N.H. Haley 
Bates Halleck 
Battin Hardy 
Becker Harris 
Beckworth Harrison, Va. 
Beermann Harrison, Wyo. 
Belcher Harsha 
Bell Harvey, Ind. 
Bennett, Fla. Harvey, Mich. 
Bennett, Mich. Hébert 
Berry Hemphill 
Betts Henderson 
Blitch Herlong 
Boggs Hiestand 
Bolton Hoeven 
Bow Hoffman, Il. 
Boykin Hoffman, Mich. 
Bray Horan 
Bromwell Hosmer 
Brooks, Tex. Huddleston 
Brown Hull 
Broyhill Ikard, Tex. 
Bruce Jarman 
Burleson Jensen 
Byrnes, Wis. Johansen 
Cahill Johnson, Md. 
Cannon Jonas 
Casey Jones, Mo. 
Cederberg Judd 
Chamberlain Kearns 
Chenoweth Keith 
Chiperfield King, N.Y. 
Church Kitchin 
Clancy Knox 
Collier Kornegay 
Colmer Kunkel 
Conte Kyl 
Cooley Laird 
Corbett Langen 
Cramer Latta 
Cunningham Lennon 
Curtis, Mass. Lindsay 
Curtis, Mo. Lipscomb 
Dague Loser 
Davis, McCulloch 
James C. McDonough 
Davis, Tenn. McIntire 
Derounian McMillan 
Derwinski McVey 
Devine MacGregor 
Dole Magnuson 
Dominick Mahon 
Dooley Marshall 
Dorn Martin, Mass 
Dowdy Martin, Nebr 
Downing n 
Durno Mathias 
Dwyer Matthews 
Ellsworth May 
Fallon Meader 
Fascell Michel 
Feighan Miller, N.Y. 
Fenton Mills 
Findley Minshall 
NOT VOTING—25 
Brooks, La. Mailliard 
Dawson Milliken 
Gray Moeller 
Hall Norrell 
Kilburn Nygaard 
Kilgore O’Brien, N.Y. 
McSween O’Konski 
Madden O'Neill 


Wright 


So the House refused to consider the 
bill H.R. 8890. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Madden for, with Mr. McSween against. 

Mr. Santangelo for, with Mr. Brooks of 
Louisiana against. 

Mr. Rabaut for, with Mrs. Norrell against. 

Mr. Rains for, with Mr. Pilcher against. 

Mr. O'Neill for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska for, with Mr. Hall 


against. 
Mr. Tupper for, with Mr. Nygaard against. 
Mr. O’Konski for, with Mr. Westland 
against. 


Mr. Dawson for, with Mr. Kilgore against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Milliken. 

Mr. Moeller with Mr. Mailliard. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 





DISPENSING WITH FURTHER PRO- 
CEEDINGS UNDER THE CALL OF 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the call of committees on 
Calendar Wednesday be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers on 
the part of the House have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
on the bill S. 1983. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 





THE HONORABLE EUGENE J. KEOGH 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Louisiana [MYr. 
Bocecs]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, today is 
indeed a notable occasion. It is my 
privilege to inform the Members of the 
House that one of our most beloved and 
admired colleagues, my good and able 
friend, the gentleman from New York, 
today is observing not only his silver an- 
niversary as a Member of the House of 
Representatives, but this also happens to 
be his birthday. 

I know that every Member of this body 
joins me in extending to you, EUGENE, 
very best wishes for many, many more 
happy birthdays and, moreover, we all 
hope that we will still be Members when 
you have occasion to celebrate your 
golden aniversary as a Member of the 
House. 

Now I know that the gentleman from 
New York would not want me to say what 
I am now going to say because of his in- 
nate modesty about such things. How- 
ever, we cannot let this occasion pass 
without paying him a tribute. 

Each of us in some way, as we serve 
here, leaves his mark upon the pages of 
history. There are a few who, however, 
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because of their personal magnetism, 
their high professional skill, and their 
qualities of leadership, leave an imprint 
which far surpasses the average. These 
individuals, as we all recognize, are the 
real shapers of history. These men are 
the true statesmen. Such a man is our 
dear friend, the gentleman from New 
York, EuGENE KreocHu. I know whereof 
I speak because I have been associated 
with him from day to day over a period 
of years through work of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means in handling 
tax, tariff, and social security legisla- 
tion. He is one of the most accomplished 
lawyers I know. His knowledge of the 
tax laws is vast and detailed. His knowl- 
edge of legislative procedure is unsur- 
passed. He has a host of friends in this 
House, and I am confident I speak for 
each and every one of them when I say, 
“happy birthday.” 

Mr. Speaker, as I said before, we hope 
to be in a position to help GENE cele- 
brate many, many more such happy oc- 
casions. 

Mr. IKARD of Texas. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield. 

Mr. IKARD of Texas. I welcome this 
opportunity to join my colleague from 
Louisiana in wishing all the best to the 
distinguished gentleman from New York. 
His outstanding service here, his good 
humor, his keen intellect, his pleasant 
way, his charming personality, are 
things we all admire. We have enjoyed 
our association with him greatly, and 
wish him many more years of distin- 
guished public service, long life, and good 
health. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, the distinguished ma- 
jority whip. 

Mr. ALBERT. I am happy to be able 
to join in this tribute to a great Ameri- 
can and a most distinguished and out- 
standing Member of this House. EUGENE 
KEeEocGuH is of course a very popular and 
lovable colleague. More than that he 
is an extremely valuable Member of this 
House. He has unusual talents and skills 
which are required of a great legislator. 
He is a fine parliamentarian, an out- 
standing debater, a keen analyst, and 
above all a gentlemen in every sense of 
the term. I wish him every happy re- 
turn of the day and many of them. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with our colleague from Louisiana in a 
tribute to my beloved friend, EucENE J. 
KeocH, of New York. I have enjoyed 
GENE KeoGu’s friendship for 25 long 
years. I have always held him in high 
esteem. He is a devoted friend, a states- 
man in the true sense of that word, and a 
dedicated public servant. Except for our 
beloved Speaker and our majority leader, 
I am certain that GENE KEoGH is the 
most popular and beloved Member of the 
House of Representatives. He is always 
kind and courteous, but he has his own 


Mr. Speaker, 
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convictions and he has the manly cour- 


age of his honest convictions. His life 
here has been a blessing and a benedic- 
tion to the people of the great congres- 
sional district which he has so well and 
so ably represented for a quarter of a 
century. He is a tried, true, and trusted 
Member of Congress, and I take great 
pleasure in extending to him and to his 
lovely and charming wife, Virginia, 
cordial good wishes for their health and 
happiness in the years ahead. 

If every Member of this House were as 
friendly and gentle, as kind and forth- 
right as GENE KEOGH is, this would be a 
very pleasant place in which to live and 
to labor. May the Lord of mercy bless 
him, and may he have many more birth- 
days. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. DOOLEY. As one who knew our 
good friend from New York long before 
he came here, I am happy to join in the 
25th anniversary of his coming to this 
distinguished body, and wish him well 
on his birthday and in the years to 
come. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. I wish to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. KrocH] on the completion of 
25 years of service to our country. And 
on his birthday, I wish for him many 
more years of service here and continued 
good health and happiness. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to extend my congratulations to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KreocH]. I 
have had the pleasure of serving on one 
regular committee, revision of the laws, 
and one special committee of the House, 
the Select Committee on Foreign Aid, 
known as the Herter committee, with 
him. He is a most valuable Member of 
the House. He is a good friend. I have 
come to know his capabilities well and 
wish him many more years of service in 
Congress and happiness in his life. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I congratulate our colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KEocuH] on his 
birthday. Geng KeocH has proved 
himself to be a most outstanding Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. He 
is a good Democrat and a great Amer- 
ican. I wish him many more years of 
service in the House of Representatives 
and a happy and fruitful life for him and 
his loved ones. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as a fel- 
low Brooklynite and dean of the New 
York Democratic delegation, I join with 
you, and with all the Members who have 
already spoken and who will speak, in 
these felicitous remarks concerning our 
distinguished colleague, GENE KEOGH. 
He is a worthy gentleman and a truly 
dedicated public servant. He is as men- 
tally alert as he is sartorially perfect. 
We wish him and his dear ones good 
health and happiness. Iam sure I speak 
for not only all the members of the 
New York delegation, but for all who 
have come to know GENE and honor and 
respect him. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add y words of congratulations 
to GENE KreocH. While the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] has said 
he is a great Democrat and I agree with 
that, I want to say also that he is a very 
fine man and a wonderful colleague in 
the House of Representatives, and I hope 
he serves 25 years more. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure that I join my col- 
leagues in extending my warm personal 
regards to one of the greatest men who 
has served in this august body, the 
gentleman from New York, GENE KEOGH. 
I have had the extreme pleasure of serv- 
ing with Gene for over 11 years. Few 
men in public life have been as great- 
ly beloved as GENE. I have found him 
at all times to be helpful and willing 
to aid his fellow man. His word is his 
bond. I congratulate him on this 25th 
anniversary of service as a Member in 
the House of Representatives and also 
his birthday. 

May the good Lord grant him, many 
more years of service to his country and 
his fellow man and bless him with good 
health and happiness in the years ahead. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in extending congratula- 
tions to GENE KEoGH on his 25 years of 
service in this august body and also on 
the anniversary of his birthday. I have 
known GENE ever since I came to the 
Congress. I know of no man who is 
more dedicated to the service of his 
country and to good government. He 
has been one of my very close friends, 
and I cherish his friendship. I join all 
my colleagues in wishing him many 
more years of health and happiness in 
the service of his country. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to get in on this birthday party, too. I 
subscribe to all the wonderful things 
that have been said about our distin- 
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guished, able and beloved colleague, 
GENE KEOGH. This spontaneous demon- 
stration today testifies to the high place 
he holds in all our hearts. I congratu- 
late him on this double anniversary and 
wish him many more years of health, 
happiness, and continued effective serv- 
ice in the Congress. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in extending sincere congrat- 
ulations to my very good and able friend, 
the gentleman from New York, GENE 
KeocH, on his birthday, and on this 
25th anniversary as a Member of the 
Congress. For his work in the Congress, 
he has won for himself the hearty com- 
mendations of the membership of the 
House on both sides of the aisle. My 
wish for him is good health, happiness 
and all the good things in life through 
the years that lie ahead. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with my colleagues in 
paying my respects to the gentleman 
from New York, Gene KreocH. GENE 
Keocu is one of the ablest men who has 
ever sat in the House of Representatives. 
I think that those of us who know and 
admire him can best describe him as a 
Congressman’s Congressman. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
desire to join with my colleagues in trib- 
ute to a great American and a great and 
valued Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I am one of the Members of 
this House who has been privileged to 
serve with the gentleman from New 
York, GENE KeEoGH, in the Legislature 
of the State of New York. 

So our association and our friendship 
goes back many years to the time when 
we served the New York State govern- 
ment and later here in the Congress. 
GENE KEOGH is a great American and he 
has rendered outstanding public service 
over the years. He commands the re- 
spect and admiration of all who know 
him and I am sure that the people of 
his congressional district and the State 
of New York appreciate the great con- 
tribution he has made to the cause of 
good government, both in New York 
State and our National Government. I 
am glad and proud to have GENE KEOGH 
as a friend and happy to extend my best 
wishes to him on the anniversary of his 
birthday and his 25 years of service as 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to congratulate the gentleman 
from Louisiana for giving us the oppor- 
tunity for this wonderful birthday party. 
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I can only say that even though I am 
from. very far away now from New York, 
I know the man we honor is one of whom 
it can be truly said that he is the per- 
fect gentleman—Gene KeEocH.I wel- 
come the opportunity to wish him many 
more happy birthdays and to thank him 
for his many courtesies. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
CaHILL]. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
would like to join in this tribute to 
GENE KeocH. He has been a warm per- 
sonal friend of mine since I have been 
in the House. Gene KEoGH is an out- 
standing Congressman, a loyal friend, a 
devoted husband and father, and a great 
American. Although we come from dif- 
ferent States and different political par- 
ties, our forefathers came from the same 
country. So, from one Irishman to 
another, happy birthday and happy 
anniversary, GENE KEOGH. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
KorNeEGAY ]. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join my colleagues in ex- 
tending to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Kreocu] congratulations and 
best wishes on this occasion, and not to 
contradict my colleague from Illinois but 
by way of amplification, I would like to 
say that as a new Member of the House, 
Mr. KeocH has always graciously given 
me his time and has extended many 
courtesies to me. He has offered me 
many helpful suggestions along the way 
during my service as a new Member, and 
I am gratefully appreciative to him for 
his fine spirit of friendship. He is truly 
a great American and highly deserving of 
the fine tributes paid to him on this 
occasion. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Kine]. 

Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to join my colleagues and 
add my congratulations and best wishes 
and God’s blessings to GENE KEOGH. 
He is a fine gentleman, a good Con- 
gressman, and I hope he will be with us 
many more years. We both come from 
the same State, and although I am on 
the other side of the aisle, I respect and 
admire him very, very much, and I hope 
he will be with us for many years to 
come. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we from 
Brooklyn and New York knew long be- 
fore GENE KeocH arrived here he was a 
scholar, a gentleman, and a good Amer- 
ican. We know that it has not taken 25 
years for the Congress to learn that, 
too. During all of his years of service 
he has been recognized as a scholar, a 
gentleman, and a great American. And, 
we from his hometown, thank the 
gentleman from Louisiana for having 
taken this time to congratulate the 
gentleman upon his service anniversary 
and upon his birthday. We wish to 
EuGENE KeoGH the best of everything in 
the days ahead. 
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Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
STRATTON]. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join in paying well-deserved 
tribute to my good friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEOGH]! on his birthday and on this an- 
niversary of 25 years of service in this 
House and to express to him my deep 
appreciation for the help and assistance 
that he has given me since becoming a 
Member of this House. I am sure that 
other Members have experienced the 
same thing I did, when first coming here, 
to have the encouragement and support 
and guidance which the gentleman from 
New York has given to new Members. 
GENE KEOGH is one of the men who had 
most to do with the election of the pres- 
ent Kennedy administration. I know of 
no Member of the House who is con- 
tributing more today to making that ad- 
ministration a success. It has been a 
great privilege to be able to serve with 
him and now to wish him well on this 
happy occasion. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McMILian]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in congratulating the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KeEocH]. 
I have had the pleasure and the privilege 
of serving with him for approximately 
24 years. I do not know of any man in 
this House who holds a higher respect 
by the other Members of the House than 
Mr. KeocH. He is one of the finest gen- 
tlemen I ever met on the floor of the 
House or off the floor of the House. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAL- 
LECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to join in saying a fine word for the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. GENE 
KerocH. He has been my friend as I 
have been his friend, and I hope we will 
have many more years of pleasant as- 
sociation together. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MAcHROWICZ]. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to subscribe to all of the wonderful 
things said by the gentleman from Loui- 
siana and the other Members who spoke 
about our colleague, GENE KEOGH, today. 
This is a tribute that is richly deserved 
and earned by Gene KeocuH for his many 
years of loyal and faithful service. He 
has been a friend and an inspiration to 
me, and I join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to him today. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass]. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I am very happy to pay tribute to one 
of the great leaders of the Congress, 
GENE KeEoGH of New York. Iam honored 
to be able to call him my friend. There 
is no doubt he is a gentleman, a scholar, 
and beloved by all of his colleagues. He 
could well be called the ambassador of 
the House of Representatives. This is 
a great occasion, and I wish him many 
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more years of happiness, good health, 
and constructive service. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my colleagues in extending birth- 
day greetings to the gentleman from 
New York, GENE KeocH. He is an 
able legislator and a grand fellow. I am 
proud to be numbered as one of his 
friends. I want to say that my only re- 
gret is that this adds another year to 
his life, and I hope that time will slow 
down so that he will be with us for many 
more years to come. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PIKE]. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to thank the gentleman from Louisiana 
for letting me add a word of deserved 
tribute to my colleague from New York. 
Unlike the other gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dootey], I did not know Mr. 
KeEoGH when he did not have any shoes; 
unfortunately, quite the contrary, he 
knew me when I did not have any shoes, 
and when I came down here this year, a 
“shoeless clamdigger from the east end 
of Long Island,” it was Gens Kreocu who 
found me an office to interview secre- 
taries and sort of steered me through 
from the beginning. I have found that 
he has proven available right up to this 
date, and I appreciate very much the op- 
portunity to pay tribute publicly to him 
for his services, not only to me but also 
to all of the new Congressmen. I con- 
gratulate him on this day and say, “Hap- 
py anniversary.” 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner], distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with the gentleman from Louisiana 
and my colleagues in paying tribute to 
a fine Christian gentleman, the gentle- 
man from New York, GENE KEOGH, 
a great legislator, an able, fine public 
servant. It gives me great pleasure to 
join the gentleman and his friends in 
recognizing this outstanding day in the 
life of GENE KEOGH. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHELF]. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s yielding to me. 
As I returned to the Chamber a few 
minutes ago from answering an urgent 
long-distance call I heard so very many 
nice things being said about the gen- 
tleman from New York, GENE KEOGH, 
that it gave me a sudden shock. I 
thought for a brief moment that he 
might have had a heart attack—God 
forbid. But I am most happy to con- 
gratulate him on his birthday and join 
in the many nice things that have been 
said about his outstanding service in 
this great body during the last 25 years. 
Today marks that anniversary. 

I want to publicly thank him also for 
the many nice things he has done for 
me during the 17 years it has been my 
privilege to know and to serve with him. 
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I have enjoyed the association very 
much. Gene is a scholar, a gentleman, 
and an outstanding legislator. He is 
kind, gentle, and most considerate. The 
U.S. House of Representatives is a bet- 
ter place in which to serve because of 
his membership. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Watts]. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with my colleagues in extend- 
ing best wishes to GENE KeEocH on this 
his birthday, and join in a humble way 
to pay a justly deserved tribute to the 
fine record he has made in Congress. 
He has always been kind and helpful to 
everyone. He has been firm in his posi- 
tions. He has made a great legislator. 
He has been a wonderful help to me dur- 
ing the time I have been here, especially 
since I have served with him on the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

He deserves all the tributes that have 
been paid to him. I wish him many 
many more birthdays and many years of 
fine service. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ZELENKO]. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
on behalf of the New York County Dem- 
ocratic delegation to inform the House 
that we can praise him no more nor no 
less, than did all those of his colleagues, 
who have already spoken so highly of our 
dear brother, Gene KEocH. We wish 
him many, many years of happy per- 
sonal life and fruitful legislative life. 

On a personal note I join those who 
came to this great body after GENE 
KeEocH, and to acknowledge the great 
debt I owe him for his steadfast help- 
fulness to me. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CarEy]. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join our colleagues who have spoken in 
commendation and tribute to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York. I 
have known Mr. KeEocuH not all of these 
25 years, as a Member but all during that 
period I have had the privilege of watch- 
ing and benefiting from the great work 
he has performed for our Borough of 
Brooklyn. I take this time on behalf 
of the community to express admiration 
for this most urbane, ubiquitous, and 
great proponent of our country on this 
notable day. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SayYtor]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to congratulate the gentle- 
man from Louisiana for giving us an 
opportunity to congratulate our friend 
from New York. So many times the 
Members of the House are not given 
this opportunity until a colleague has 
passed to his reward, and the individual 
is never given the opportunity of know- 
ing just what his colleagues think of 
him. I know this tribute that is being 
paid today to Gene KEOGH is well de- 
served, and I join with his host of 
friends here in the House in congratu- 
lating him, and wish for him many more 
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years of continued happiness and suc- 
cess. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ULL- 
MAN]. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to join in congratulating my 
very good friend, Gene KeroGH, on this 
anniversary. 

One of the pleasures of serving as a 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means is to serve with this distinguished 
gentleman. Not only is he a true friend 
and a wonderful gentleman, but he is 
also a very able, skillful lawyer and 
Member. I have learned a great deal 
from him. I join with others here in 
the House in offering him my congrat- 
ulations on this fine day. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PIRNIE]. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I too, wish 
to join with other Members of the House 
today in this well-deserved tribute that 
is being paid to GENE KEocH. It has 
been my pleasure to have observed his 
very outstanding work as a Member of 
this body. His gracious manner and 
outstanding ability have won our ad- 
miration and respect. We are proud of 
his long record of fine service to his 
country. I extend my heartiest con- 
gratulations and good wishes upon this 
important anniversary. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
WICKERSHAM]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to congratulate the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keocu]. He is an able 
legislator, he is an outstanding presid- 
ing officer, he is a very worthy member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
It is a real pleasure to congratulate him 
on this day. If he is old in service, he 
is quite young in age. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CoLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join in the tributes that have 
been paid to our friend, my neighbor, 
the gentleman from New York, GENE 
KeocH. He is in the truest sense a gen- 
tleman and a scholar. I felicitate and 
salute him and join with the other 
Members of the House in paying this 
well-deserved tribute to him. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs], and all of my colleagues who 
are paying tribute today to our very 
capable colleague, the gentleman from 
New York, GENE KEOGH. 

I have served with Gene Keocu for 12 
years. In that time I have found him 
to be a most perceptive and knowledge- 
able Member, not only on legislative is- 
sues but on other important matters as 
well. His delightful wit augments his 
capable activities and endears him to 
everyone who knows him. It is a pleas- 
ure and a privilege to work with him. 
I join with the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Boccs] in paying this well-de- 
served tribute to him. 
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Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
AUCHINCLOsS]. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
did not realize that the gentleman from 
New York, EUGENE KEOGH, was such an 
elderly gentleman and so I am very 
pleased to congratulate him on his birth- 
day and wish him many more happy re- 
turns of the day. He is also to be warmly 
congratulated on his 25 years of service 
here in the House. His many contribu- 
tions to the welfare of our country are 
thoroughly recognized not only by his 
constituents but by the host of friends 
that he has made during his term of 
service. 

He has always given me sound advice 
and what is more I appreciate so much 
the patience which he always displayed 
toward me when I sought information 
from him. I think one of the greatest 
characteristics that is his is his affable 
manner and his willingness to be helpful 
to those about him. That is one real 
reason why he is held in such great af- 
fection and such real profound respect. 

May his days be numerous and his 
service be extended for a long time so 
that the citizens of our land may con- 
tinue to enjoy his devoted and patriotic 
service. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
GENE KEOGH is a man of deep religious 
faith, a great American, and, as a great 
legislator, a perfectionist, my No. 1 leg- 
islative diplomat, a gentleman whose 
warm heart and love of his fellow man 
is evidenced not only by his deeds but 
by his actions. 

I extend to my close and valued friend, 
GeEnE KEOGH, my congratulations on this 
dual anniversary in his life, and my very 
best wishes and hope for every happi- 
ness and success in the years that lie 
ahead for him. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
tremely pleased to take this opportunity 
to commend and congratulate a most 
distinguished and able Member of this 
House. 

This year marks the 25th year that 
GENE KEoGH, of New York, has rendered 
faithful, competent, and dedicated serv- 
ice in this Chamber. 

I would like also to express to GENE . 
KEOGH my best wishes on today, his 
birthday. 

He was first elected to the House of 
Representatives at the age of 29 after 
serving in the New York State Assembly. 
He has been elected and reelected 13 
consecutive times. He is now a ranking 
Democratic member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider it a profound 
privilege and a distinct honor to count 
this esteemed and respected Member of 
the House, as one of my friends. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
particular personal privilege and pleas- 
ure to join with my fellow Members here 
today in this spontaneous tribute to our 
distinguished colleague from the great 
State of New York, Gene KEOGH, on 
the occasion of his birthday and on the 
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anniversary of 25 years of diligent and 
devoted service as a Member of this body. 

His cooperating friendship and courte- 
sy has won for him the esteem and af- 
fection of all of us who have come to 
know him. 

Pirm of purpose, steadfast in princi- 
ple, steeped in the intimate knowledge of 
legislation, unyielding in rooted convic- 
tion, and of gracious personality, GENE 
has reached a height of respect and au- 
thority in this Chamber that few men 
have achieved. 

It is my sincere hope that the good 
Lord will continue to bless him with good 
health so that he may successfully serve 
his district, his State, and the Nation 
in the U.S. House of Representatives for 
many, many years to come. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join in the many trib- 
utes being made today on this happy an- 
niversary for GENE KeocH. He con- 
tributes a great deal to the House of 
Representatives, not the least of which 
is the genuine pleasure all of us have in 
serving with him. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
thankful to the distinguished gentleman 
from Louisiana (Mr. Boces] for giving 
the House this opportunity to join today 
in this well-merited tribute of respect, 
admiration, and affection to our cher- 
ished and esteemed friend, the gentle- 
man from New York, Congressman 
EUGENE KEOGH. 

Qn this day, which is at once his natal 
day and the 25th anniversary of his serv- 
ice in the House, it affords me real pleas- 
ure and privilege to compliment, com- 
mend, and congratulate this dear and 
distinguished friend of ours and his fam- 
ily upon his many years of outstanding 
service in the Congress, and wholeheart- 
edly wish for them many happy returns 
of the day, many more years of effective, 
constructive service, and every measure 
of continued good health, success, and 
good fortune that the good Lord may 
bestow upon them. 

Of warm and gracious personal gifts, 
well trained and adapted for public life, 
a penetrating legal mind, astute judge 
of men and affairs, skillful in the more 
subtle arts of law, politics, and diplo- 
macy, magnanimous of heart, generous 
and loyal of spirit, Congressman KEocH 
enjoys high rank indeed in national pub- 
lic life and in the hearts and minds of his 
colleagues, his many friends, and the 
people. May he enjoy many more happy 
years of distinguished and able service 
and happiness. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great personal pleasure in availing my- 
self of this opportunity to join with the 
distinguished gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. Boccs] and my distinguished col- 
leagues in extending felicitations today 
to my good and longtime friend and col- 
league, the Honorable Eucrene J. KEoGH, 
of New York, upon the occasion of his 
birthday and his 25th year of service 
in the House of Representatives. 

I have been a steady admirer of GENE 
KEOGH ever since he was a young man 
representing a district in Brooklyn in 
the legislative halls in Albany as a mem- 
ber of the New York State Assembly. 
He is undoubtedly one of the most 
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capable and industrious members of the 
New York delegation here in the House 
where his service on the great Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means has been most 
effective. GENE is my dear and close 
friend and I sincerely wish him many, 
many more years of happiness and good 
health with his lovely wife Virginia and 
their two fine children. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
real and delightful privilege for me today 
to join in the salute to our beloved 
colleague, EUGENE J. KeocH, both on his 
birthday and on the celebration of his 
25th year in the Congress of the United 
States. 

I am very happy and proud of my 
association with GENE. He is a most 
capable person and his thoughtful con- 
sideration has been an_ inspiration 
through the years to newcomers in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. His 
years of public service are a credit both 
to his native State of New York and to 
his country. He is more than deserving 
of any tribute which can be accorded 
to him by his fellow Members of Con- 
gress for we are fortunate to have him 
among us. 

At this time I want to extend to 
GeNeE and to his lovely family my warm 
and sincere best wishes and the hope 
that the future has in store for them 
all that is good. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to join our colleagues in commending 
Congressman EvuGEeNnE Keocu, of New 
York, on his birthday. 

It has been my privilege and pleasure 
to know and work with Congressman 
KeocH through the last 25 years. He 
and I came to Congress the same day. 
All through this period we have been 
warm friends. By any yardstick of 
measurement Congressman KEOGH is one 
of the big, effective, and outstanding 
Members of Congress. His efforts for his 
district are always solid and effective; 
his advice on national matters is sought 
by many of us. I congratulate the peo- 
ple of his great district on their wisdom 
and good judgment in electing him con- 
tinuously to represent them. 

May Congressman KrocH have many 
many more happy birthdays. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy to join with my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle in extending con- 
gratulations to a very able and very pop- 
ular Member of this body, the gentleman 
from New York, Eucene J. KeocH. GENE 
KeocH, as he is known to all of us, has 
reached an important milestone in his 
life and in his service to the Nation: a 
quarter century of devoted service as a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
This anniversary also coincides with his 
birthday. 

GENE KEOGH is a dear friend of mine of 
long standing. His district in Brooklyn 
borders on my district. I have collabo- 
rated with him ever since I first came to 
Congress in 1950. If I am any kind of 
a legislator, it has been due to his wise 
counsel and his guidance over these 
years. I have found him to be courteous 
in every respect, a keen analyst of the 
American political scene, and a capable 
parliamentarian. We, in Brooklyn, are 
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very proud of his record and his achieve- 
ments in Congress over the past 25 years. 

I want to wish for him many more 
years of continued service to the people 
of his district and to the Nation as a 
whole. I want to wish him also contin- 
ued good health and happiness in life, 
together with his charming and lovely 
wife, Virginia, and his children. May the 
future be as rewarding to him as the 
past. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in extending birthday greet- 
ings to my esteemed friend and distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New York, EuGENE KEoGH, and in com- 
memorating his 25th anniversary as a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

This body is fortunate in having as 
one of its senior members a man of the 
stature of Gene KrocH. He is a bulwark 
of strength in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. His knowledge of the laws with- 
in our jurisdiction is deep, detailed, and 
precise. I know of no individual who 
has a more brilliant mind or who is a 
stronger advocate than GENE KEOGH. 
He has sponsored, successfully, during 
his period of service in this body, a great 
number of legislative measures in the 
public interest. His district is indeed 
fortunate in having such representation 
in the Congress. The Committee on 
Ways and Means is fortunate to have 
him as one of its senior members. We 
in the House are fortunate in having the 
benefit of his brilliant mind, his pro- 
fessional skill and his powerful advocacy. 

I join with all his friends in extend- 
ing to Gene KreocH many happy returns 
of the day, and I join in the wish pre- 
viously expressed that we will have the 
opportunity of commemorating many 
subsequent such occasions. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on the 3d day of January 1937, 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
EUGENE J. KEOGH, first presented himself 
in the well of this House—young, hand- 
some, smart, and debonair. At the ex- 
piration of 25 years, he remains today 
young, handsome, smart, and debonair. 

However, there are attributes which he 
has acquired in these 25 years. Today, 
he has more service for his age than any 
other man in the Congress, but beyond 
this, he has acquired the esteem, the de- 
votion, the admiration, and the affection 
of all his colleagues. It would be accu- 
rate to say that no Member of this body 
has more good will and less ill will from 
his colleagues than he. 

There is reason for this. The reason 
lies in his brilliant analytical mind, his 
keen perception, his absolute fairness, his 
love of his fellow man and his complete 
integrity, all of which he combines with 
modesty and utter lack of pretension. 

It makes me happy to join with his 
other beloved colleagues in felicitating 
him on the commemoration of his long 
service, and the anniversary of his birth- 
day. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join in this tribute to the Hon- 
orable EUGENE KEOGH in celebration of 
his 25 years as a Member of the House 
of Representatives—and also his birth- 
day. He is a distinguished legislator 
and a fine lawyer. 
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As a new Member of the House, I came 
here in the 86th Congress, and I was 
advised by his many friends throughout 
the great State of New York to see him. 
The scholar that he is, he advised me 
wisely on Many occasions on the proce- 
dures in the House. Mr. KEoGH is quiet 
in his ways, but impressive and convinc- 
ing in his deliberations. His actions and 
fine record should be an inspiration to 
all new Members coming into the House 
of Representatives. 

My life has been enriched and my work 
has been more interesting because of my 
acquaintance with Mr. KrocH. May God 
in His divine wisdom grant him many 
happy years with his family and friends, 
and may he continue to enjoy many 
fruitful years in his legislative work. 

Congratulations and best wishes on 
this momentous occasion. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I, too, would 
like to join the many friends of our 
distinguished colleague, Eucene KEOGH, 
in expressing best wishes on this joyful 
occasion. 

Today, marks not only the celebra- 
tion of Mr. Krocu’s birthday but the 
observance of his silver anniversary as 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

While I knew Gene before coming to 
Congress in 1953, I did get to know him 
better during my service in this House. 

The gentleman from New York, in my 
opinion, is a great legislator and a fine 
public servant who has dedicated a 
quarter of a century to this great body. 
His outstanding services to the people 
of his district in Brooklyn as well as his 
services to the Nation as a whole have 
distinguished him as a great American. 

We, who have had the honor and 
privilege to serve with him, admire and 
respect him as a friend and colleague. 

Mr. Speaker, on this happy event, I 
wish to extend to Congressman KEOGH 
and his family my best wishes for their 
continued health and happiness for 
many, Many years to come. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, there is 
little I can add to the many nice things 
said today on the floor about our distin- 
guished colleague from New York [Mr. 
KeocH]. I would like to associate my- 
self with those sentiments, however, to 
congratulate Gene on his birthday and 
the silver anniversary of his service in 
the House, and to wish him many more 
years of outstanding public service. 

I believe that the people of the Ninth 
District of New York, and our Nation as 
a whole, are fortunate to have a legisla- 
tor of his caliber serving in the House of 
Representatives during this critical 
period of our history. His understand- 
ing of the issues confronting our Nation, 
his skill as a legislator, and his devotion 
to the public cause, place him in the 
front ranks of our great legislators, both 
past and present. 

I have known Gene for many years, 
and I cherish his friendship and value 
his counsel. I know that he is admired 
and respected by Members on both sides 
of the aisle. I wish him well and I sin- 
cerely hope that he will continue to serve 
in Congress for many years to come. 

Mr. ST. GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, it 
is a privilege for me to rise in tribute 
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to my colleague from New York on the 
occasion of his birthday and the silver 
anniversary of his service in the Con- 
gress. As a freshman Member of this 
august assembly, I have been encouraged 
by and profited from the words and ac- 
tions of GENE KerocH. His dedicated 
service to our country as a Member of 
this body has brought dignity and honor 
to the Congress as well as to himself. 

As the best dressed man in the Con- 
gress GENE KEoGH brings a propriety 
and decorum to this Chamber which few 
can match. His diligent efforts in be- 
half of his constituents and his Nation 
are reflected in his work on various com- 
mittees of the House. His reputation as 
an effective and able Member of the Con- 
gress has preceded this tribute we offer 
today. 

I join my colleagues in paying due 
respects to a gentleman who has done 
much to serve his Nation and one whom 
I know will continue to serve with honor 
and distinction. 

Mr, FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with his many friends and 
colleagues in extending to my fellow 
New Yorker, EuGENE J. KEocu, my good 
wishes on the occasion of his birthday 
and his 25th anniversary as a Member 
of the House of Representatives. 

I had the pleasure of serving with 
GENE KEOGH in the New York State Leg- 
islature from which we were graduated 
to membership in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. As an alumnus of that body 
and as a Member of the House I had 
occasion to observe him; and I do not 
hesitate to say that I consider him one 
of our most competent legislators and, I 
might say, skillful diplomats. 

Many have been the encomiums ut- 
tered on this occasion and there is little 
I can say in addition. I wish only to add 
a personal prayer that he will continue 
his devoted and valuable service to our 
country for many years to come. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join in saluting our beloved 
colleague, the Honorable EUGENE KEOGH, 
upon this notable occasion. As he ob- 
serves his birthday and his silver anni- 
versary as a Member of the House of 
Representatives, GENE should take pride 
and satisfaction in the brilliant record 
he has carved for himself through the 
years. His constituents and his fellow 
countrymen everywhere are indebted to 
him for his dedicated legislative service. 
His fine qualities of mind and heart have 
won GENE the admiration and affection 
of all his colleagues who rejoice with 
him on this significant milestone in his 
life. I extend to GENE my warm felicita- 
tions and my very best wishes for many, 
Many more years of success and hap- 
piness. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I do 
certainly not want to miss the oppor- 
tunity to join with so many of my col- 
leagues today in paying tribute to my 
good friend, the gentleman from New 
York, EuGENnE J. KeocGu, who is observing 
the anniversary of his 25 years of service 
in the House of Representatives, and 
who is also celebrating his birthday. 

Having been so closely associated with 
the gentleman from New York—we are in 
the same delegation—I have had ample 
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occasion to observe his dedication to duty 
and his outstanding record as a public 
servant over the years. He enjoys the 
respect and admiration of all those with 
whom he serves, and rightly so. 

Many times I have benefited by his wise 
counsel and advice, and so I take double 
pleasure in extending my best wishes for 
his birthday, and my congratulations on 
his silver anniversary in Congress. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Borough of Brooklyn and the city of New 
York has given many distinguished 
citizens to the Nation. We are espe- 
cially proud and happy to greet our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Honorable 
EUGENE KEOGH on this memorable day— 
the celebration of his birthday and his 
25th year of service in the Congress of 
the United States. He is a very versatile 
leader and a loyal friend. His accom- 
plishments are admired and respected. 
He has always given advice to new Mem- 
bers and is ever ready to serve their in- 
terests. To praise Geng KeocuH is not 
only a privilege on our part, but an open 
and honest acknowledgment of the great 
accomplishments that have been his in 
his great career in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We greet him with true 
friendship on this momentous day and 
leave him in the warm embrace of his 
loving wife, Virginia, and his dear chil- 
dren, Susan and E. Preston. May God 
bless and keep him with us in the Con- 
gress for many years to come. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to join with my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to my good friend, EucEne 
KEOGH. GENE has been my next-door 
neighbor in the New House Office Build- 
ing for several years. I know of no bet- 
ter way to judge a person than to live 
beside him, and I could want for no bet- 
ter neighbor. That our staffs also have 
had a pleasant association is, I believe, 
a reflection of the friendship GENE and 
I have enjoyed over the years. He is an 
able legislator and has been helpful to 
me on many occasions when I have con- 
sulted with him about legislative matters 
that I have had before his committee. 
I extend to him warm good wishes for 
continued good health and happiness. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as we 
draw to the end of a busy session, there 
will continue to be issues on which our 
votes will be split or perhaps not cast. 
On the subject under discussion, how- 
ever, there will be no dissenters nor ab- 
stainers. For on both sides of the aisle 
there is nothing but a single resolve: 
That today be as happy and memorable 
as any other single day in his good and 
distinguished life for our beloved and 
respected colleague: GENE KEOGH. 

There is much I could say but let me 
say only that this is a man amongst us 
whose friendship I cherish, whose wis- 
dom I respect, whose courage I salute, 
whose manner I admire. 

Happy birthday, Gene. May God bless 
you and your family and keep you well 
to serve as you have served. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me pleasure to join in the tribute to a 
great Congressman, EUGENE J. KEOGH, on 
his birthday and his 25th anniversary of 
dedicated service to his country. 
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Gene KeocuH has an enviable record 
and has been and is an inspiration to 
me, a new Member of the House. It is 
my privilege to represent a district which 
many years ago was also represented by 
my distinguished colleague. To this day 
fine words of praise are echoed by many 
of my constituents for the great services 
rendered by him. 

To you, GENE, gO my very best wishes 
for continued good health, happiness, 
and many more years of service to your 
district, State, and Nation. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
most happy to join with our many col- 
leagues who have spoken in praise of our 
distinguished colleague, Geng KrocH. I 
extend to him my best wishes on the joy- 
ful occasion of his birthday and my 
hearty congratulations upon the observ- 
ance of his silver anniversary as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 

Congressman KerocuH has achieved an 
enviable record of service in the House 
of Representatives. The people of the 
Ninth District of New York are fortunate 
in having such an able and conscientious 
Representative in Congress; our Nation 
has benefited by his ability and dedicated 
service. I have enjoyed my friendship 
and many years of association with him. 

I wish for him and his family many 
more years of continued happiness, good 
health, and all the best things which this 
life can afford. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my colleagues in recognizing EUGENE 
J. Keocn’s 25 years of distinguished serv- 
ice in the House of Representatives and 
in saluting him on this double anniver- 
sary, for I understand today is his birth- 
day. 

One of the most pleasant experiences I 
have had since my election to Congress 
is knowing the gentleman from New 
York. I have found him to be a sound 
legislator, a wise counselor, and an en- 
gaging personality. I am happy to ex- 
tend my best wishes and congratulations 
to him upon this occasion. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to join in the significant trib- 
ute being paid to our able and distin- 
.guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New York, EvcENE Keocu, on the occa- 
sion of his birthday and the commemo- 
ration of the silver anniversary of his 
service in this House. 

I have known Gene Keocu through 
virtually all his years as a Member of 
Congress. Before the congressional re- 
apportionment of 1944, the boundaries 
of his district included part of Queens 
County, and for 4 years he was the Con- 
gressman of a good portion of the area 
I was honored to represent in the New 
York State Senate. 

This afforded firsthand opportunity 
ae with GENE and to get to know 

From the first, I was attracted by his 
personal charm, humor, and under- 
standing. I was impressed by his skill, 
perceptiveness and his unique talent to 
get to the core of a situation and come 
up with the right answer. Time has 
only buttressed this impression; it has 
enhanced my feelings about GENE even 
more. To have come to Congress my- 
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self, to serve as his colleague, to observe 
him in action, is a privilege I shall always 
cherish. 

The annals of Congress will bear last- 
ing testament to GENE KEOGH’s excep- 
tional talents and great achievements. 
He has contributed invaluably to the his- 
tory of our Nation; he has helped im- 
measurably in making this land a better 
place for every man, woman, and child. 

What greater tribute can be paid to a 
human than to have his works translated 
into the well-being of others? This is 
the significant testament to Gene that 
will always remain, no matter how much, 
in all his genuine humility he may scoff 
at our plaudits. 

Mr. Speaker, what I say here comes 
right from my heart. And, I know in so 
expressing myself, I reflect the esteem, 
the respect, the admiration, and affection 
for Gene of all our colleagues. I am 
proud to be among them. 

Congratulations, Gene. May you and 
your dear ones be blessed with joy and 
good health in the many fruitful years 
ahead. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to add my voice to those congratulating 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEOGH] on attaining his 25th year in the 
House. His youthful and cheerful ap- 
pearance belies the birthday he also cele- 
brates this date and bears little trace of 
the legislative battles he has waged and 
won. 

From the start of my own service in the 
House, I have found occasion many times 
to seek the counsel and friendly advice 
of the gentleman and he has always been 
considerate and helpful. His store of 
knowledge with respect to tax law is 
abundant, and he has an outstanding 
ability in the field of legislative proce- 
dure. 

I believe the spontaneous outpouring 
of tributes which has marked this day 
is testimony to how highly regarded 
GENE KEoGu is in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. I know we all wish him and 
his lovely wife the best of fortune in the 
years ahead. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Members who quietly and without fan- 
fare goes about his business and con- 
tributes materially to the progress of 
legislation is the gentleman from New 
York, the Honorable EucEene J. KEOGH. 
Whenever he is called on to preside as 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole, or whenever he takes the floor to 
present an argument, he does so with 
dignity and persuasiveness. His influ- 
ence as a senior Member is widespread, 
and his leadership in the Ways and 
Means Committee is well known. He is 
one of the best loved Members of 
Congress. 

It is a privilege to join with other 
Members of Congress in paying tribute 
to Congressman KeoGH, in recognition 
of his outstanding qualities as a leader 
of the world’s greatest legislative body. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues in expressing 
my great admiration for the Honorable 
EvuGEene J. KEocu, of New York, who is 
celebrating his 25th year as one of the 
most able and outstanding Members of 
Congress. 
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I have had the pleasure of serving with 
GENE KEOGH since 1943. I have come to 
know his great ability and his many fine 
attributes. Truly, he is a distinguished 
statesman who represents the great 
State of New York with eminence in this 
body. 

In describing GENE KEOGH, the Con- 
gressional Directory merely states: “Ev- 
GENE J. KEOGH, Democrat, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; elected consecutively since 1936.” 
This, indeed, is the kind of humble state- 
ment which could be expected from GEnr 
KEOGH. It would take many pages in the 
Congressional Directory to describe his 
many accomplishments. In order for 
me to outline adequately his activities it 
would take more time than I am allotted. 
Not only is GENE KEOGH an outstanding 
and able Congressman but he is a stanch 
friend and a devoted family man as well 
as a great humanitarian. For me, it has 
been a happy privilege to serve with 
GENE KEOGH, and it is with great pleas- 
ure that I extend to him my heartiest 
congratulations and wish him well on 
this occasion. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with all of my col- 
leagues in wishing our able friend from 
New York many more years of faithful 
service in the Nation’s interest. In the 
perilous times that lie ahead, we need 
the talents of GENE KEOGH, and I am 
sure that his district and his Nation will 
not find him lacking. To me he is one 
of our greatest and most distinguished 
Americans. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the Rrecorp on 
the life and character of Gene KEOGH. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 





MEMBERS OF THE U.S. GROUP OF 
THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
provisions of section 1, Public Law 
689, 84th Congress, the Chair ap- 
points as members of the U.S. group of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Parliamen- 
tary Conference the following members 
on the part of the House: Mr. Hays, 
of Ohio, chairman; Mr. Davis, of Ten- 
nessee; Mr. THORNBERRY, Of Texas; Mr. 
SmitH, of Mississippi; Mr. Anruso, of 
New York, 





JUVENILE DELINQUENCY CONTROL 
ACT 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules I call 
up House Resolution 436 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
8028) to provide Federal assistance for proj- 
ects which will evaluate and demonstrate 
techniques and practices leading to a solu- 
tion of the Nation’s problems relating to the 
prevention and control of juvenile delin- 
quency and youth offenses and to provide 
training of personnel for work in these fields, 
and for other purposes. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill, and 
shall continue not to exceed two hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. SmitTH], pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this op- 
portunity to congratulate the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Brapemas], author 
of the bill, and the gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], chairman of the 
subcommittee, and their congressional 
associates on both sides of the aisle for 
bringing in this significant bill to do 
something about the nationwide prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution to consider 
H.R. 8028 provides for 2 hours of general 
debate which shall be confined to the 
bill. Thereafter, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 

The theory of this bill is that the vari- 
ous State and private social agencies 
concerned with the mounting problems 
of juvenile delinquency are desperately 
in need of help. Many individual ap- 
proaches have been found and tried in 
an effort to combat these problems but 
they have been largely inadequate and 
completely uncoordinated. It is the 
Federal Government’s responsibility to 
aid local agencies in their search for 
new and better solutions and to supply 
the coordination and communication of 
ideas that is vitally needed. 

The bill provides for a 3-year program 
of Federal assistance for demonstration 
projects, the training of personnel, 
and supplying technical aid and in- 
formation, at an annual cost of $10 mil- 
lion. Approximately one-half of the 
money would be spent for demonstration 
projects to develop new methods of com- 
bating juvenile delinquency and youth 
offenses. The other half would be spent 
in training personnel to deal with this 
great problem and to provide coordi- 
nated technical assistance, and informa- 
tion to public and private agencies. 

The technical assistance services con- 
templated by the bill would include pro- 
visions for short-term training and in- 
struction in technical matters, the 
undertaking of studies, and the collec- 
tion, evaluation, publication, and dis- 
semination of information on these and 
other studies relating to the prevention 
and control of juvenile delinquency. 
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With respect to the grants contem- 
plated for demonstration projects and 
personnel training, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is au- 
thorized to require matching contribu- 
tions by State, local, or nonprofit 
agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, my interest in this sub- 
ject, which has been of long standing, 
culminated in 1959 when I had the privi- 
lege, as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Special Education, of presiding over 
hearings on juvenile delinquency preven- 
tion and control. Similar hearings were 
held in 1957. While I am no longer a 
member of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, my concern over this 
vital national problem has in no way 
diminished. 

Through the years there has been an 
enormous amount of talk about juvenile 
delinquency. Volumes of testimony have 
been taken—but there has been precious 
little action. Since 1950, while most of 
this talk was going on, juvenile delin- 
quency more than doubled. In every 
newspaper in the country we have read 
of shockingly serious crimes being com- 
mitted almost daily by persons under the 
age of 18. It has been estimated that 
if the present rate goes unchecked, we 
may have 2 million juveniles arrested an- 
nually by 1967. In 1960 alone, accord- 
ing to statistics of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, both delinquency cases—exclusive 
of traffic offenses—and youth arrests 
showed a 6-percent increase over 1959, 
while the increase in the child popula- 
tion was only 2 percent. 

I do not by any means suggest that 
full responsibility for checking this 
meteoric rise in the incidence of juvenile 
crime should be placed on the Federal 
Government—and a glance at the mod- 
est allocation of funds for this pro- 
gram—$10 million annual'y for 3 years— 
will show that the committee does not 
suggest this either. The control of ju- 
venile delinquency is clearly a matter 
primarily for States and local communi- 
ties, and, I might add, the parents. 
However, with the mobility of popula- 
tion, the expansion of suburban areas, 
and modern transportation, juvenile de- 
linquency can no longer be thought of 
as being confined within the boundaries 
of neighborhoods, local communities, or 
even States. I understand, for instance, 
that the State of California periodically 
operates a special train to return de- 
linquent boys and girls to their home 
States across the Nation. 

Although it is obvious that the prob- 
lem of delinquency must ultimately be 
solved by the home, the locality, and the 
State, I am convinced that the Federal 
Government, too, has a responsibility in 
helping them to combat juvenile crime. 
Social agencies throughout the country 
have tried varied approaches to deal 
with certain aspects of the problem— 
some by standard techniques and some 
by bold new efforts. 

Whatever the effect of these new ap- 
proaches, and it has been varied, the 
total effect has been inadequate. I sus- 
pect that much of the cause can be laid 
to overburdened and understaffed agen- 
cies which are far too overwhelmed by 
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the press of the situation now at hand 
to be able to look objectively at what 
they are doing. Then too, there is the 
problem that techniques which are ef- 
fective in some areas may not work in 
others. There is also the problem of 
communication—successful techniques 
are not always made known to other 
communities. 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that it has 
long been my position that we have 
talked too much and have had too little 
action looking toward the control of 
crimes committed by our young people. 
The time has come for us to provide the 
resources to pursue some experimenta- 
tion on the techniques and practices of 
controlling delinquency. We need to do, 
in fact, what this bill contemplates do- 
ing: Encourage and aid the States, com- 
munities, and nonprofit organizations to 
conduct demonstration and evaluation 
projects with a vicw toward developing 
new techniques and practices; lend sup- 
port to providing traineeships so as to 
get more and better trained personnel 
into the fields of control and prevention 
of delinquency; and provide for some 
sorely needed centralized coordination 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, where the Secretary of that 
Department can be a source of informa- 
tion, studies, and technical assistance to 
all of the public and private agencies 
concerned with this vital problem. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has estimated that juvenile delinquency 
costs the Nation’s economy $4 billion a 
year. In addition, it has been estimated 
that another $115 million worth of 
property is stolen each year by juveniles. 
By way of contrast, this bill will cost 
only $10 million for each of 3 years. 

One authority has testified that in 
1959, each youth who embarked on a 
delinquent career will cost society about 
$85,000 during his lifetime. Based on 
this figure, only 353 delinquent youths 
will cost society more than the entire 
cost of this bill. That is 353 youths as 
compared to the 440,000 juveniles who 
appeared in court last year excluding 
traffic offenses. This is a ratio of ap- 
proximately 1 to 1,000. In other words, 
this bill is proposing the expenditure of 
$1 worth of prevention for every $1,000 
being spent on the cure. I should point 
out that these figures are based only on 
court cases—which cases represent only 
a fraction of the delinquency problem. 
It has been estimated that police deal 
each year with about 2 million youths 
who are in trouble. It certainly makes 
good economic sense, therefore, to spend 
this small amount in an attempt to find 
and test some practical steps for reduc- 
ing these appalling costs. 

Mr. Speaker, the tide of juvenile de- 
linquency must be turned. I am con- 
vinced that we can do no less than to 
take this first important step toward 
developing experimental knowledge 
about what can realistically be done to 
prevent and control it. 

This bill to seek ways to curb juvenile 
delinquency should be passed. This rule 
should be adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may utilize. 
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Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. E..iottT] has so ably ex- 
plained, this resolution provides for 2 
hours of general debate. It is an open 
rule for the discussion of H.R. 8028, the 
Juvenile Delinquency ana Youth Of- 
fenses Control Act of 1961. In an effort 
to save time I will not repeat the state- 
ments made by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. ELLioTT] because he has 
summarized the problems and the facts 
concerning the serious juvenile delin- 
quency problem in the United States of 
America. 

I do not think there is any doubt but 
that every Member of this body is eager 
and willing to do anything that he or 
she can in an effort to try to stop, cut 
down, or eliminate this delinquency prob- 
lem. This bill will provide $30 million, 
$10 million for each of 3 years, ostensibly 
for that purpose. However, there are a 
few questions that I should like to offer 
for your consideration in connection with 
juvenile delinquency because I am not 
satisfied in my own mind that $30 million 
or $100 million or whatever amount of 
millions of dollars we authorize here to- 
day will do a great deal of good until 
such time as we figure out in which direc- 
tion we are going to go, what programs 
we can offer, and who is going to work 
in the various communities, the States, 
and other levels, in a direction to cut 
down, stop, or eliminate juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Some very able Members testified 
before the Rules Committee on this 
measure. It was my conclusion from 
hearing their testimony that very few if 
any programs have actually been set 
forth or arrived at at this time as to 
what this new law will do or as to who 
will work under it and what their pur- 
poses or programs are. True, it may be 
that we do not know enough about this 
problem and maybe we should proceed in 
this way to try to ascertain more infor- 
mation in the next 3 years and at that 
time lay out more programs and definite 
roads down which we are going to travel. 
By the same token, many communities, 
local organizations, police officers, sher- 
iffs, Brownies, Cubs, and parent-teacher 
organizations have been engaged in this 
work, and all throughout the United 
States there has been a vast amount of 
study and work on this juvenile delin- 
quency problem. I wonder if it might be 
a good idea before we start on this if 
some of the experts might get together 
and map out a course of action. True, 
there was a White House conference. 
What happened there I have not had an 
opportunity to hear or read. 

A few other thoughts have come to 
my mind. I am wondering if juvenile 
delinquency is just a subject that has 
to do only with juvenile delinquency or 
whether or not maybe we have a little 
parental delinquency. Maybe we might 
amend the bill to include a study of 
parental delinquency. 

When I grew up, my father had a 
good strap in his house. I was some- 
times upset at him. But I do think it 
served a good purpose. I never had any 
ideas about stealing or robbing or com- 
mitting any crime. But I find from re- 
ports that have been current that school- 
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teachers cannot do anything with their 
students so far as punishment is con- 
cerned. If they use a ruler on some- 
body’s hands, then they are taken before 
the police court. In the home, in my 
opinion, there are parents that do not 
take the time and effort to determine 
where their children are as they are 
growing up in their teen age. The prob- 
lem may be parental delinquency as well 
as juvenile delinquency. 

What about the old saying: “Spare 
the rod and spoil the child’? It would 
seem to me we have been doing a good 
deal of that. I would recommend to the 
people who are going to be in this group 
that they study some of these things. 

Another thing that has caused me 
concern is that a tentative conclusion 
seems to have been reached that juvenile 
delinquency is caused by lack of educa- 
tion. 

That is one of the reasons I cannot 
help but feel from certain comments 
that maybe some believe lack of educa- 
tion is the result of lack of classrooms. 
I want to make this statement today to 
see what may happen a year or two or 
three from now as to whether or not 
this $30 million, a considerable sum of 
which may be used for the purpose of 
coming in here with a conclusion later 
that we need Federal aid to education 
in order to provide additional classrooms 
so as to eliminate juvenile delinquency. 

I know of no objection to the rule. I 
have no requests for additional time and 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question ‘s on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 8028) to provide Fed- 
eral assistance for projects which will 
evaluate and demonstrate techniques 
and practices leading to a solution of 
the Nation’s problems relating to the 
prevention and control of juvenile delin- 
quency and youth offenses and to provide 
training of personnel for work in these 
fields, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 8028, with Mr. 
WALTER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Powe tu] 
will be recognized for 1 hour and the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QuiE] 
will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support the bill, H.R. 8028, the Juve- 
nile Delinquency Control Act. I want 
to express my thanks to the gentlewom- 
an from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], chair- 
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man of the subcommittee that dealt 
with this problem, and her colleagues 
on both sides who have exhaustively 
gone into this problem of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to support H.R. 
8028, the Juvenile Delinquency Control 
Act. I am positive there is no one in 
the United States today who would dis- 
pute that juvenile delinquency is perhaps 
the most tragic evidence of social dis- 
order we can imagine. It is evidence 
that we have not given our children the 
stable, sensible, and meaningful society 
we like to think we have. For the past 
15 years we have been following a pace 
of change accelerated every day by the 
advance of science and technology. We 
have found little room in our busy lives 
for cushioning the impact of change on 
our young. We have abandoned them 
to hopelessness, cynicism, and despera- 
tion, and each year we reap larger and 
larger harvests of mental illness, delin- 
quency, and crime. 

In 1960 alone, some 440,000 children 
between the ages of 10 and 17 were re- 
ferred to the courts for delinquency. 
Experts estimate that, if present delin- 
quency rates continue, between 3 and 4 
million children will be brought before 
the courts for delinquency in the next 
10 years. Alarmed by the mounting sta- 
tistics, some of us adults grow only more 
vehement in crying for punishment of 
youthful offenders. 

My colleagues and I of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor wish to take 
another approach. Instead of meeting 
the misbehavior of the young with ever- 
more severe penalties, we would ask the 
Congress to help our country face the 
situation with understanding, sympathy, 
and constructive measures. 

I would particularly like to call to your 
attention the section of the bill dealing 
with demonstration projects. Many 
project suggestions have been made in 
the hearings before the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Education, and I am especially 
interested in the preventive potential of 
such projects. It is time, indeed, we 
stopped applying a bandage here and 
there according to what part of the body 
politic breaks out next. It is time, in- 
stead, to take the medicine of determina- 
tion that is all we really need to improve 
the mental and moral health of our chil- 
dren. 

The bill, H.R. 8028, proposes author- 
izations in the amount of $10 million a 
year for 3 years—a total cost of $30 mil- 
lion. The New York City Youth Board 
tells us that, in New York City alone— 
my own home grounds—the cost of ac- 
tual delinquency this year is $74 million, 
over seven times the annual appropria- 
tion for which the bill asks. To confine 
one juvenile delinquent or one youth 
offender in a Federal institution costs an 
average of $2,500 a year—and there are 
more than 5,000 youngsters presently 
under confinement. Another 43,000 are 
in public or private training schools 
across the Nation. And to these costs 
you must add the expenses of the police, 
the courts, probation officers, and wel- 
fare workers who deal with these youths 
and with other delinquents not sentenced 
to an institution. 
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We do not pretend that H.R. 8028 rep- 
resents anything beyond the merest be- 
ginning of an attack on the problem. 
If we could, however, mount even this 
minimum attack we can only gain. We 
shall at least make a start at overcom- 
ing our present social paralysis. 

This is not to say that no one, nowhere, 
has done anything. I am quick to ac- 
knowledge the valiant efforts of the New 
York City Youth Board. I salute the ef- 
forts of Dr. Carl Hansen, District of Co- 
lumbia Superintendent of Schools, who 
has given the Nation’s Capital many 
germinal ideas and programs. The Bar- 
None Ranch in Minnesota; the Spring 
Mountain Youth Camp in Nevada; Boys’ 
Town in Nebraska; settlement and com- 
munity house youth programs across the 
Nation—I could name many more. But 
I ask you to take, with me, the view that 
the legislation we ask the Congress to 
consider favorably today does not pre- 
sent one more panacea through a specific 
program but, hopefully, will be the cata- 
lytic agent which finally brings together 
all the forces and facilities and people 
to exercise their experience and talents 
in a more universal way. 

Juvenile delinquency of course has its 
ramifications in inadequate housing, in- 
adequate job opportunities, lack of edu- 
cation, and discrimination in many 
areas. So does any social evil impinge 
one upon the other. The bill before you 
takes no wishful look at what better 
housing in a better neighborhood could 
do, or what an adequate educational sys- 
tem might accomplish. The bill has 
framed a proposal within the reference 
of where we are today, not where we 
might be—if. 

Finally, I speak as a representative 
of the largest city in this Nation. New 
York is plagued with its own delinquency 
problems. So is every other city, town, 
or rural community. Juvenile delin- 
quency has been increasing all over. 
Every honorable Member here has a 
problem. He has a problem because he 
is one of the adults who have let our 
young people down by our indifference 
or selfishness, and because we have given 
no special consideration to the agonies 
of childhood or the bewilderment of 
adolescence in the face of our changing 
society. Like the young hoodlum of 
“West Side Story,” every juvenile de- 
linquent stands in accusation against his 
elders because life is the way he found 
it, in a world he never made. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that when 
we go further into this matter, we do so 
with our hearts; that not only our minds 
be attuned to this and that we view it 
with not only the assent of our minds 
but the consent of our hearts. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quo- 
rum is not present. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 178] 
Alger Dingell Hansen 
Brooks, La. Ellsworth Hardy 
Dawson Hébert 
Diggs Halpern Hull 
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Karth Madden Rabaut 
Kearns Mailliard Rains 
Kilburn Milliken Santangelo 
Kilgore Moulder Smith, Miss. 
King, Utah Norrell Staggers 
Kluczynski Nygaard Steed 
Lankford O’Brien, N.Y. Westland 
McSween O’Konski Wright 
McVey Pilcher 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. WALTER, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill H.R. 8028, 
and finding itself without a quorum, he 
had directed the roll to be called, when 
397 Members responded to their names, 
a quorum, and he submitted herewith 
the names of the absentees to be spread 
upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. QUIE. I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
bill H.R. 8028. This bill was heard be- 
fore the Special Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. We heard many 
witnesses before our subcommittee. We 
took one field trip to New York to see 
some of the work by the youth board, 
visited areas of the city where delin- 
quency problems were the greatest, and 
talked at some length with youth, many 
of whom were members of gangs. 

Even though I believe that there is a 
feeling of uncertainty on the part of 
the members of the committee that this 
bill is going to solve juvenile delinquency 
at least we hope it will bring about a 
better understanding of the problem, 
and a better understanding of what has 
been done in attempts to correct it, and 
perhaps the study and research projects 
will show what can be done to help solve 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

At the rate juvenile delinquency has 
been increasing in the past few years, it 
was felt by those of us on the committee 
that something should be done on the 
part of the Federal Government to stim- 
ulate the State and local governments 
to provide better programs for the con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency. 

In going into the causes of juvenile 
delinquency of course you find many 
causes for it. I imagine you could point 
your finger to adults, to the parents, as 
being the biggest reason why children 
go wrong. But the fact remains that 
juvenile delinquents do not necessarily 
come from specific areas of economic 
poverty. They also come from families 
in more well-to-do areas. They come 
from the rural areas as well as the urban 
areas. There is still a considerable lack 
of understanding of what causes this 
problem. 

I was heartened that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
Ribicoff, agreed with the feeling I have 
had for a long time, that the laws in 
many of the States prevent juveniles 
from working. 

He mentioned that every job he had 
as a youth, other than peddling news- 
papers, is illegal for children to engage 
in at the present time. 

There is a pride that a person devel- 
ops in having a job for which he is paid 
and in which he can see something ac- 
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complished. Work has a way of devel- 
oping a young person. We know of 
children who were left without parents 
and were required to work but who de- 
veloped into fine adults and never were 
any problem as juvenile delinquents. 
Evidently idleness is a great cause of 
delinquency. 

I have felt strongly that certainly the 
District of Columbia is officially the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government, 
so if a research project is to be engaged 
in it was felt by our committee that spe- 
cial consideration should be given to 
having a major project here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Any type of juvenile 
delinquency you could find any place 
else in the country you could find here. 
If we are going to find any type of cor- 
rection, it ought to be done in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I felt it should have 
been limited. 

This bill enables the Secretary to 
assist projects which evaluate and 
demonstrate techniques and practices 
leading to the solution of this problem, 
and to stimulate a traineeship program. 
We felt we did not know enough about 
it to indulge in fellowships as the origi- 
nal bill provided, that is, the training of 
professional workers, but we could have 
traineeships. An example could be 
where police in one city might be doing 
an outstanding job and thus enable that 
police department to expand their pro- 
gram to train workers in other parts of 
the country. 

This is the type of program in which 
we feel the Federal Government would 
not be taking over State or local respon- 
sibility, but would be a means and an 
incentive and help to them to expand 
their work and develop their work on 
this problem so that in some way solu- 
tions could be found for the control and 
prevention of this problem which is 
really a tremendous one in any urban 
society, greater than any other that has 
developed in this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
need. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation, as the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ELLiotTT] 
pointed out earlier in the afternoon, is 
designed to help meet a problem that 
has grown to national dimensions. I 
certainly want to pay my respects to 
Congressman E.utiotr for the tremen- 
dous job that he has done over the last 
7 years. His work has been outstanding. 
He is one of the Members of the Con- 
gress who has been aware of the national 
implications of this problem. He has 
been very much aware of the increase in 
juvenile delinquency across the Nation. 
It has been under his leadership as 
chairman of the subcommittee that this 
legislation was first seriously considered 
by the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no State and 
no section of the country—in fact, there 
is no city or community that is immune 
to this problem. No one can assume that 
juvenile delinquents or potential ju- 
venile delinquents will come from every- 
one else’s community, but not from his 
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own. For the 12th consecutive year, 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and the Attorney General 
of the United States, have told us that 
juvenile delinquency is increasing. The 
FBI report which the Attorney General 
recently released contains these rather 
alarming figures: 

There was 1 reported arrest for every 
26 young persons between the ages of 
10 and 17 during the year 1960. 

The arrests of juveniles last year were 
more than double the 1950 total although 
the population of young people between 
the ages of 10 and 17 increased by less 
than half. Last year there were 9 per- 
cent more juvenile arrests than there 
were in 1959 in both rural and urban 
areas. 

Sometimes I think we are inclined to 
believe that juvenile delinquency is a 
problem only in the larger cities. This 
simply is not true. Juvenile delinquency 
is on the increase in rural areas as well. 

The report of the FBI went on to say 
that youths, while comprising 14 percent 
of all police arrests, were involved in 62 
percent of the auto theft arrests, 51 
percent of burglaries, 49 percent of 
larcenies, 28 percent of robberies, 20 per- 
cent of forcible rapes, 12 percent of ag- 
gravated assaults, and 8 percent of 
arrests for murder. 

Mr. Chairman, in Montgomery County, 
which adjoins the District of Columbia, 
Judge Noyes has reported that nearly 55 
percent of all arrests for major crimes 
in 1960 were cases of crimes committed 
by juveniles. This represents an in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency of 36 per- 
cent over the year 1959 in that one 
county. 

Mr. Chairman, we often hear it said 
that it is only a very small percentage of 
the young men and women who get into 
trouble and who come to the attention 
of the juvenile courts and the police au- 
thorities. We often hear the figure of 2 
percent used in reference to the number 
of young men and women who get into 
trouble and we hear that 97 percent or 
98 percent of young people never get into 
trouble. 

For those people who discount the 
seriousness and the urgency of this 
problem, may I refer to one study of 
delinquency in an American city which 
examined nearly 2,000 boys, the entire 
ninth grade class of boys in the public 
schools in a given school year. The 
study followed these boys for 4 consecu- 
tive years. By the end of that time 41 
percent of the boys had been in some 
kind of trouble leading to an official rec- 
ord, 28 percent enough so to be cause for 
serious parental and community con- 
cern, and 7% percent of the boys had 
records so serious as to affect their fu- 
ture careers. 

In another one of the studies in a 
major city, it has been shown that nearly 
15 percent of all children were destined 
to come to court on delinquency charges 
before reaching their 18th birthday. 
For boys alone, the citywide figure was 
22 percent. In still another city, the 
highest delinquency area was found to 
be in or near the central business dis- 
trict. The study showed that between 
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75 percent and 90 percent of the boys in 
this area registered in the court dockets 
during the period in which the study 
was made. Such figures make it clear 
that the figure of 2 or 3 percent year- 
ly does not mean that the delinquen- 
cy problem is confined to a very small 
number. Over the entire span, a young 
life, such figures add up to much more 
than this—15, 20, 25 percent, and in some 
groups even very much higher. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
COHELAN] expressed his concern over this 
problem to our subcommittee. He said 
that the League of California Cities had 
reported that the rate of juvenile delin- 
quency in California has risen from 145,- 
000 cases in 1957 to 161,000 in 1959, an 11 
percent gain in 2 years. This study 
shows that the rate of juvenile delin- 
quency among boys in California of the 
age between 10 and 17 is 35 percent. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentlewoman men- 
tioned the District of Columbia and the 
high rate of crime, or was it juvenile 
delinquency in the District of Columbia? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The com- 
ment that I made was that in Mont- 
gomery County, which adjoins the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and which is supposed 
to be one of the better counties, there was 
an increase in juvenile delinquency of 
36 percent in 1960 over 1959. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the primary 
cause of juvenile delinquency in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I do not 
think there is anyone who really has 
the answer to that question, I might say 
to my friend from Iowa. I think that 
many people have their own views. AS 
members of the subcommittee, we heard 
one witness say that he was convinced 
that violence shown on TV and radio 
was the cause of the increase in juve- 
nile delinquency. We had another wit- 
ness who was sure that if father took 
Johnny to the woodshed more often, ju- 
venile delinquency would decrease by 50 
percent. The question of broken homes 
also was brought up. The fact is, we do 
not know the cause of the increase, and 
that is one of the purposes of this study, 
to try to find the cause, if we can, and 
then do something about it. 

Mr. GROSS. Are we not spending a 
great deal of money now on studies of 
juvenile delinquency? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. No. A very, 
very small amount has been spent on it; 
a very inadequate amount. The FBI 
further reported that the cost of crime in 
the United States in a given year is $20 
billion. Juveniles account for about 14 
percent of that cost. So, I can say that 
the cost of juvenile crimes—although we 
do not have an absolute figure—is about 
$2.8 billion. The amount that we have 
spent on the prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency is infinitesimal. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I might add 
one other point that I think lends great 
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urgency to this problem of juvenile de- 
linquency, and that is the question of 
employment. During the next year 
about 26 million young people will enter 
the labor market, and of those 26 million, 
7% million will not have high school di- 
plomas; 2% million will not have com- 
pleted the eighth grade. A recent study 
of several slum areas in the United States 
shows that 60 to 70 percent of the male 
youths between 16 and 21 are out of 
school and out of work. 

The gentleman from Minnesota a few 
minutes ago referred to the trip this 
subcommittee took to New York City. 
On street corner after street corner we 
visited late at night with teenagers and 
with street gangs. We asked what they 
were doing. Time after time after time 
the answer came back: “We are not in 
school; we have no job; we do not have 
the skills to get a job; and we simply 
have nothing to do and no place to go.” 
James P. Conant has referred to this 
situation as social dynamite that is ready 
to explode at any moment. 

The subcommittee has held extensive 
hearings on this whole question. We 
finally are reporting to the full House a 
bill which has two major provisions: 
First of all, it provides Federal funds for 
demonstration projects; and, second, it 
provides for the training of personnel 
dealing with juveniles. Witness after 
witness who appeared before our com- 
mittee said that there simply were not 
adequately trained personnel in any one 
of the fields primarily responsible for 
dealing with juvenile delinquents or the 
potential delinquent. 

No member of this committee is sug- 
gesting that we think we can legislate 
morality. We do not, and we do not for 
one minute suggest that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can take on its shoulders the 
responsibility for the 2 million young 
people who come to the attention of the 
courts or police officers every year. The 
Federal Government simply cannot do 
the job of the communities, the private 
agencies, the schools, and the far more 
important job that must be done by the 
church and by the parents. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
SmitTH], in discussing the rule, referred 
to the work that is being done by the 
Boy Scouts, the Cub Scouts, the Blue- 
birds, the YMCA, the YWCA, and so on. 
All this is true. They are doing a tre- 
mendous job with a great many of our 
young people, but I would suggest that 
they probably are working to a very 
large extent with children who will not 
get in trouble anyway. We need trained 
personnel to deal with the delinquents 
who never come in contact with the 
Bluebirds, the Cub Scouts, the Boy 
Scouts, and so forth. He also suggested 
that there might be a question of paren- 
tal delinquency, and I think that this is 
true; but I suggest that this is some- 
thing that we cannot do too much about 
except to try to make sure that the po- 
tential juvenile delinquent of today does 
not become the parental delinquent of 
tomorrow. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield. 
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Mr. REIFEL. Does the bill contain 
any specific provision with relation to 
studies being conducted on Indian res- 
ervations? There are problems of this 
nature on the reservations, too. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I think the 
gentleman has brought up a very perti- 
nent question, and certainly one that 
might be brought to the attention of the 
Department that will administer this 
act. The bill itself does not provide 
for a special project in any particular 
area except to state that special con- 
sideration should be given to a project 
in the District of Columbia. The other 
locations would be left to the Secretary 
and to the Advisory Committee. 

Mr. REIFEL. Would there be any 
possibility under this legislation of an 
investigation or study being made of 
this question on Indian reservations? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. There is 
nothing in the bill that would prevent 
it. It would be entirely within the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary and the Advisory 
Committee. 

I might also say that the purpose of 
this bill really is to have the Federal 
Government offer leadership and to co- 
ordinate present individual efforts; but 
it can never, and I would emphasize this 
again, it can never supplant the multi- 
tude of independent efforts which must 
go into any successful attack on juvenile 
delinquency. 

Mr. Chairman, we talk a great deal 
about the dignity of man. To me, and 
to you, and to every Member of this 
House, this has a great deal of meaning, 
and I’m sure it will have meaning to 
your children and to my children. But 
how can it have any meaning to the per- 
son who has never known it as a child. 
What does the “worth of an individual’ 
mean to a child born into a family who 
does not want him—uneducated because 
the family sees no value in education; 
unskilled because he has dropped out of 
school. What can the “dignity of man” 
ever mean to this young person who is 
unwanted, uneducated, and unem- 
ployed? Thousands and thousands of 
these young people today are standing 
on the street corner with nothing to do, 
and no place to go. 

Children who are in trouble never have 
an organized voice in the legislative halls 
at the State level or in the National Con- 
gress. 

It seems to me that by our action to- 
day we can say we are concerned about 
these unwanted, uneducated, unem- 
ployed young people which Conant de- 
scribed as “‘social dynamite, ready to ex- 
plode at any time.” 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. In the gentlewoman’s 
statement she talks about unemploy- 
ment, lack of skills, poor education, 
slums, and so forth. Investigations and 
studies are well, but would it not be bet- 
ter for us to take the necessary steps 
to provide employment opportunities, 
and to provide education? It seems to 
me the gentlewoman has well covered 
the field as to cause, but what are we 
going to do about the cure? 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I certainly 
am in agreement with my colleague 
from New Jersey that this is not a 
problem to be approached in only one 
particular way. We must do more to 
provide education for the young people 
so that they will have skills. There is 
legislation that will be before the Con- 
gress on job training or retraining. All 
I can say is that the problem of delin- 
quency is so great now, it affects so 
many millions of young people, that we 
simply cannot delay any longer. We 
must take affirmative action. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DOOLEY. I would like to com- 
pliment the gentlewoman from Oregon 
for her very fine contribution, her very 
enlightening statement on this impor- 
tant subject, and I wish to associate 
myself with her remarks. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Kyu]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I suppose 
every parent considers himself an au- 
thority on delinquency. I have often 
heard it said that the old maid gives 
the best advice on rearing children. 

As a parent, as a teacher, as a court- 
appointed probation officer, possibly even 
under current terminology a former de- 
linquent, it is inevitable I have reached 
some conclusions. I would like to share 
a few of these observations with the 
Members of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, it is important that 
we try to look ahead and see what this 
legislation can possibly do and what it 
cannot do. 

We have to begin with the realization 
that delinquency is simply one symptom 
of an overall problem which we have in 
this country, a problem which goes to 
the corruption and moral fiber of our 
society and all its facets. 

We have a lot of information on de- 
linquency. In my office at the present 
time I have 47 different studies which 
the Federal Government has made on 
delinquency. There is a bibliography 
from the Library of Congress with 480 
major contributions on this subject. 

If there is one basic conclusion one 
reaches by studying these various pub- 
lications and the various studies, it is 
that each individual delinquent is in- 
deed an individual with different biolog- 
ical, psychological, and social factors, 
and that delinquency can never be solved 
by considering this in an overall pro- 
gram which considers totals rather than 
individuals. 

For this reason I have one reserva- 
tion regarding this type of program, and 
a hope that the program can be directed 
properly so that we can go ahead to 
these individual considerations. 

Mr. Chairman, we have arrived at the 
point in the United States where we feel 
if we see a problem we can throw money 
at it and solve it, and once we contrib- 
uted the money we have made our con- 
tribution. This is not a problem which 
is ever going to be solved by any amount 
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of money. It is a problem that is going 
to have to be solved by getting thou- 
sands and thousands and, perhaps, mil- 
lions of dedicated citizens in towns and 
big cities in the country contributing 
their time and effort, with individual 
talents, to ultimately get this problem at 
least to proportions where we can live 
with it. No one can deny that one of 
the basic considerations involved here 
is the breakup of families. In this House 
over the years we have done some things 
which have contributed to this breakup 
such as the outlawing of child labor, 
minimum wage laws, the removal of the 
responsibilities of members of the family 
to other members of the family, and var- 
ious things like this which we have done 
which actually have contributed to the 
breakup of family life. 

Mr. Chairman, there are some people 
who view this as primarily an economic 
problem. They say insecurity is the 
cause. I think Sweden offers an out- 
standing example to refute this “all in 
one basket” economic philosophy. Swe- 
den today is a democratic nation, yet 
it is a welfare state. It pays for child- 
birth, the Government pays for funerals, 
and every step in between. There is a 
complete security through a welfare pro- 
gram. Yet, in the face of this seeming 
economic paradise, Sweden today has a 
delinquency rate which is higher even 
than that of the United States. Some 
people say this is because boredom re- 
places insecurity as a cause for delin- 
quency. Others more deeply philosoph- 
ical say that in Sweden they have sub- 
stituted care for people for religion, and 
materialistic ideas rather than an ideal- 
istic or spiritual attitude. 

Mr. Chairman, I think, as did the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] and 
the gentleman from Minnesota who 
preceded me in the well today, we 
might well look to the District of Co- 
lumbia for a good, concise picture of 
what we face in this proposition. The 
gentleman from Iowa has spent consid- 
erable time visiting the courts, riding 
with the Juvenile Bureau of the Police 
Department, and so on, in his spare 
time. I think this is the first undeniable 
conclusion that can be drawn: What 
we lack more than anything else in the 
District of Columbia is a sense of social 
responsibility which, in turn, may be 
based on a complete ignorance of what 
is right according to law, and what 
is right according to moral concepts. 

Mr. Chairman, this problem of de- 
linquency in the District is not going 
to be solved in this generation or pos- 
sibly in the next, because we are dealing 
here with a social responsibility which 
must be brought to the people by edu- 
cation. We are not going to have the 
time to educate these people in this very 
brief period. 

Mr. Chairman, one other thing which 
we must have here is education of these 
youngsters. We say we have to educate 
all of these youngsters so they fit into 
society. I want to caution the Mem- 
bers of the House about this. The Amer- 
ican education system has been dedicated 
to taking each youngster as high as we 
can take him in his development. In the 
last few years in emphasizing education 
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for the very bright and talented young- 
ster, we, even in this House, have been 
casting doubts on this so-called soft edu- 
cational system, which is education for 
all American youth, and have been em- 
phasizing the education of scientists, 
mathematicians, specialists, and so on, 
at the expense of these people. 

Every youngster has potential to be 
an asset or a liability to society. While 
developing the specially talented young- 
ster we cannot neglect the general edu- 
cation for all American youth. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. GoopEtu]. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
be very brief on this bill. I rise in sup- 
port of it but I want to make several 
points clear. I think these points are 
vital to the adoption of a brandnew pro- 
gram, a brandnew responsibility by the 
Federal Government. When Secretary 
Ribicoff testified before our subcommit- 
tee he made the point that we have too 
many laws that do too much coddling of 
children. He went on to cite his own 
personal biography: working on a milk 
truck at 12 years of age; in a garage at 
14; a store delivery boy at 16. He con- 
cluded by saying, “I think it is better 
for a boy to take a job as a delivery boy 
for a drugstore than to be hanging 
around on a drugstore corner.” Of 
course, I agree with that. 

Mr. Robert Kennedy, the Attorney 
General, appeared before our subcom- 
mittee, and he made the point that he 
considered the primary responsibility of 
solving juvenile delinquency rested with 
the local communities. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the 
chairman of our subcommittee, Mrs. 
Green, if she agrees with me that the 
purpose of this legislation is not to get a 
foot in the door, to start this year with 
something small and then next year and 
the year after blow this up so that the 
Federal Government will take over a 
permanent responsibility in this field. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am very glad to again say that 
I think this is legislation that will allow 
the Federal Government to take the 
leadership in coordinating efforts that 
are being made by various local, State, 
and Government agencies. I would never 
suggest, and I agree with the gentleman 
wholeheartedly, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could or should take the re- 
sponsibility for the 2 million young 
people who come to the attention of the 
courts or the police officers each year. 
That is not the intention of the legisla- 
tion. We will supplement—not sup- 
plant—what is being done by private 
agencies and the States. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the chairman of our subcommit- 
tee. I would stress that in New York City 
alone they are now spending $5 million 
a year on their juvenile delinquency pro- 
gram, half of what we are proposing to 
appropriate here. The cost of replacing 
the National Training School here, 
which is run by the Bureau of Prisons, I 
believe will be approximately $6 million. 
This is a very moderate program, and I 
think it is justified in terms of research, 
in terms of coordination, of what is be- 
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ing done at the local level, provided we 
recognize—and agree—that this is not 
the first step for the Federal Govern- 
ment to move in and try to implement 
various programs to solve this problem. 
We were told that in New York City 
alone they have 1,000 gangs operating. 
The youth workers have contacted about 
139 out of those 1,000 gangs. Many of 
these are fighting gangs, so-called. The 
youth workers are doing, I think, an ef- 
fective job. We were impressed when 
we went up and visited there and walked 
around the streets of New York City and 
saw what the city of New York is doing 
by putting these workers into the field. 
The Youth Board workers stay right 
there on the streets from 4 or 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon until after midnight, 
working with these boys, getting their 
confidence, and beginning to solve some 
of these problems and converting them 
from fighting gangs into gangs that 
have some sort of constructive purpose. 
I certainly would not want anything we 
might do here today to raise the implica- 
tion that the Federal Government is now 
going to move in and start taking over 
this responsibility from these local 
agencies that are beginning to do a very 
effective job in many areas. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. We were 
told of another city that was spending 
$5 million. Mayor Wagner, when he 
testified before the committee in the 
other body said that the city of New 
York was spending $74 million on juve- 
nile delinquency—$74 million in the 
budget this year 

Mr. GOODELL. I thank the lady for 
making that correction, because actually 
you cannot very easily pin down a budget 
that is spent just for juvenile delin- 
quency. Many types of expenditures 
not directly concerned with juvenile de- 
linquency nonetheless have a substantial 
impact upon it. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The gentleman has 
touched upon an extremely important 
point. In New York City there is no 
more pressing problem we have than the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. You 
cannot point the finger of blame in any 
single direction. The point we made, 
however, is that this requires a con- 
certed attack at all three governmental 
levels—city, State, and Federal. This is 
true, of course, not only in the State of 
New York but in other States across the 
country. The gentleman is making a 
good point. I congratulate him, and I 
congratulate the distinguished author of 
the bill, the gentleman from Indiana, 
and the gentlewoman from Oregon. 
This is extremely vital legislation, and 
it has my complete and enthusiastic 
support. 

Mr. GOODELL. I thank the gentle- 
man and know well his deep concern 
about this problem. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. There is one thing in 
this legislation that is conspicuous by its 
absence, and that is any reference here 
to recreation programs, which I believe 
are about as instrumental in curbing ju- 
venile delinquency, particularly in the 
metropolitan areas, as anything I can 
think of. Almost anywhere where there 
is a sound, well-supervised program of 
softball leagues, football leagues, and so 
on, you will find a deterrent to delin- 
quency. I wonder if this was discussed 
during the time the legislation was con- 
sidered by the committee? 

Mr. GOODELL. Yes, but I do not 
think we want our emphasis to be on 
recreation. 

Mr. COLLIER. I would want the em- 
phasis to be on juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. GOODELL. Yes, I mean the em- 
phasis cannot be entirely on recreational 
facilities to meet juvenile delinquency 
problems. We recognize this is one way 
of doing it, and under these demonstra- 
tion projects I am sure we will approve 
some recreational facilities, and some of 
them may place primary emphasis on 
recreation in solving this problem. 

Mr. COLLIER. There may be young- 
sters in school who, as the gentleman 
and I know, become engaged in offenses, 
but the answer is to keep them occupied 
during those times they are not required 
to be in school. I am not referring to 
the facilities as much as I am to the 
supervision. 

Mr. GOODELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I should like to conclude by emphasiz- 
ing that the Attorney General when he 
testified before our subcommittee main- 
tained that the Federal role in this 
should be coordination and leadership. 
He even expressed the hope that the 
States and districts will, after 5 years 
or so, assume jurisdiction and take over 
the projects that are started under this 
bill. I think juvenile delinquency is 99.44 
percent a local problem. If we give any 
false implications here that the Federal 
Government is moving in to solve this 
problem itself, I think this legislation 
could do more harm than good. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. BrapEemas]. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, in 
rising in support of H.R. 8028 I want to 
emphasize my agreement with the pro- 
position advanced by my friend from 
New York (Mr. GoopEt.] that the pre- 
vention and control of juvenile delin- 
quency is primarily the responsibility of 
the States and the local communities, 
the church, the school, public and 
private agencies at the local level and, 
of course, the family. 

I want to emphasize particularly that 
it is this approach to the problem of de- 
linquency on which this bill is based. 
The fact that H.R. 8028 was adopted 
unanimously by our subcommittee and 
given almost unanimous support by the 
full committee indicates that this is a 
wise approach. 

I want to give every credit to my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle for 
their suggestions, to the gentleman from 
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Minnesota [Mr. Qui£], the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GoopE.u], the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK], 
on the minority side, and to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Giammo], and the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. SmrtrH], on the majority side. 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to cite what 
seem to me to be at least two reasons 
for the substantial bipartisan support 
given to this legislation. 

The first reason is the need for the 
legislation. The facts with respect to 
the alarming increase in juvenile delin- 
quency in the United States are clear 
and cannot be denied. The Department 
of Justice figures show that since 1954, 
arrests of persons under the age of 18 
have more than doubled while the pop- 
ulation in the age group from 10 to 17 
increased by less than half. Betwecn 
1959 and 1960, arrests of juveniles in 
the United States increased by 9 percent. 
We usually think of cities as being pri- 
marily the breeding ground of juvenile 
delinquents, and it is, of course, a fact 
that the most vicious activities of street 
gangs and youth offenders do occur in 
our large cities. But, as has already 
been pointed out by the gentlewoman 
from Oregon, the evidence is clear that 
there is an increasing number of youth 
arrests and youth crime, in rural areas 
and in small towns in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to recite 
still more statistics because many statis- 
tics have already been provided by other 
members of the committee, and Mem- 
bers who have spoken on this bill, statis- 
tics which make dramatically clear that 
juvenile delinquency is an increasingly 
serious problem in American life. 

The second reason that I think mem- 
bers of our subcommittee feel so strongly 
the need for this legislation is the ex- 
perience we had a few weekends ago in 
going into some of the high crime areas 
of New York City, especially in Harlem 
and Brooklyn. On the night that we 
went into Brooklyn, just a few blocks 
from where we talked to the members 
of street gangs, a 17-year-old boy was 
slain by two other young men because 
he refused to give them a dime. 

I was just reading this week a report 
of the Subcommittee on Juvenile De- 
linquency of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary and I was shocked to read 
that last summer a youth was murdered 
every 54 hours on the sidewalks of New 
York City. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to em- 
phasize one particular aspect of the bill 
about which we have already had a con- 
siderable amount of discussion. But be- 
cause my name is on the bill, because 
I am the author of the bill, I feel it is 
of particular importance for me to em- 
phasize that it is not the purpose of 
this legislation to bring the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the field of control of 
juvenile delinquency and to push the 
States and local communities out. The 
policy of the Federal Government as 
enunciated in section 2(b) of the bill is 
“to assist in the prevention and control 
of juvenile delinquency and youth of- 
fenses, and to encourage the coordina- 
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tion of efforts” among the various agen- 
cies, public and private, that deal with 
this problem. 

Attorney General Kennedy, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare Ribi- 
coff, and Labor Secretary Goldberg have 
all emphasized that this is a seed-money 
approach to the problem and that this 
is in no way an effort on the part of the 
Federal Government to move into the 
area and preempt it. It is quite ob- 
vious, as has already been said, that it 
is simply impossible for a bill that pro- 
vides $10 million a year for 3 years to 
solve the problem of juvenile delinquen- 
cy in the United States. 

I want to point to just two aspects of 
the bill very briefly about which I think 
there ought to be a little more specific 
information. 

One of the purposes of the bill is to 
help finance at the local level a number 
of demonstration projects which can 
provide evidence on the prevention and 
control of juvenile delinquency, which 
evidence can be made available to cities, 
small towns, and rural areas throughout 
the United States. 

Let me just list for you two or three 
of the kinds of demonstration projects 
that could well be undertaken with this 
kind of legislation. Perhaps there 
should be projects which will reach 
young people who are tempted to drop 
out of school, because the figures show 
that 95 percent of all 17-year-old de- 
linquents are not now in school. There 
ought, perhaps, to be more work in the 
area of street gang programs of the sort 
which the gentleman from New York has 
described to you. 

In my own congressional district, in 
the State of Indiana, the United Fund 
of Elkhart County reports a pilot youth 
project which involves a trained case- 
worker who works with a child’s family, 
church, school, and other groups with 
which a young person makes contact at 
the very first signs of antisocial behavior 
in the child. 

The school city of South Bend in my 
hometown in Indiana, has underway a 
project which follows some 349 first 
grade children through to their 17th 
birthday in an attempt to find out in ad- 
vance those children who might need 
special attention in deterring them from 
delinquent behavior later on. 

Our subcommittee heard testimony 
from persons who described pilot proj- 
ects in some of the very large cities in 
the United States. In the city of 
Chicago the detached worker project, 
sponsored by the YMCA, has shown that 
gang members can indeed be kept from 
violence and that delinquents with a 
record can be induced to refrain from 
further violations of the law. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Will the gentleman 
agree with me than in granting this 
money to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare it is not our inten- 
tion that he seek ways for the Federal 
Government to establish Federal proj- 
ects to meet the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency? We expect, in establishing 
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these demonstration projects that the 
Federal Government is to experiment 
and then hand it over to local authori- 
ties to implement and do with that 
knowledge gained whatever they can do. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I would completely 
agree with my friend from New York 
and make the point that the demonstra- 
tion projects under this legislation can 
be carried out only if a local community 
seeks assistance. The Federal Govern- 
ment is not going to go into the local 
community and push some money upon 
them. 

Mr. GOODELL. We do not want the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to interpret this that he should 
go out and try to find ways to set up 
Federal camps and Federal projects of 
one nature or another to seek to al- 
leviate this problem except to the extent 
that in the administration of the local 
and State authorities they might want 
to move in that direction. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I again express my 
agreement with the gentleman. As he 
knows, we have had so much testimony 
on the necessity of this legislation that 
I am sure there will not be any need 
on the part of the Federal Government 
to go out seeking projects in which to 
invest. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
would like to commend the gentleman 
and the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GreEN] for their understanding and 
recognition of this problem. I think the 
subcommittee is to be commended for 
having gone into the city of New York 
and other areas and studied the matter 
at firsthand. Itis one of our most urgent 
problems, and I strongly support this 
approach. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 8028, the so-called 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses 
Control Act of 1961, is a sound bill; it is 
in line with legislation requested by 
President Kennedy in his letter to the 
Speaker on May 11; and it is recognition 
that a truly national effort, involving 
the energy and intelligence of govern- 
ment at all levels, local, State, and Fed- 
eral, is the appropriate response to youth 
delinquency and the conditions which 
cause it. 

The bill authorizes the spending of $10 
million a year for fiscal 1962, 1963, and 
i964. About half of this would support 
demonstration projects, designed to es- 
tablish a flow of information and a shar- 
ing of successful experience between 
communities which are controlling and 
those which are attempting to control 
youth delinquency. The other half of 
the appropriations would go into the 
training of personnel needed by com- 
munities in their delinquency prevention 
programs and for technical assistance to 
local programs from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Many of our communities and States 
have done significant work in seeking 
out the causes of delinquency and in de- 
signing programs to deal with it. No- 
where is this more true than in the State 
of New York. As one example, the State 
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Employment Service and the New York 
high schools have cooperated in an ex- 
tremely worthwhile program to provide 
job counseling for youngsters coming out 
of school and into the labor market. 
This experience is a useful lesson to other 
communities. But by the same token, 
there are probably few communities in 
which the delinquency problems are 
greater than in New York, in terms of 
lives affected, in terms of human despair, 
and in terms of money costs. The cost 
of delinquency in New York City alone 
has been estimated to be $74 million a 
year. 

Under the provisions in this bill for 
assistance to demonstration projects, a 
number of projects can be undertaken 
which promise to make a substantial con- 
tribution to the lessening of delinquency. 
These projects include work-study proj- 
ects bridging the gap from high school 
to job, urban service projects for youth, 
programs to explore new sources of part- 
time employment for needy youth who 
are potential school dropouts, and pro- 
grams to reach youngsters who have 
dropped out of school to provide them 
with job counseling and training. 

Under the personnel training provi- 
sions of this bill, there can be an inten- 
sive effort to recruit and train the profes- 
sional workers which are the key to 
useful community programs—probation 
officers, police, social workers, institu- 
tional house parents, and others who 
will be dealing day-to-day with young 

» people in trouble. 

» The Senate has already passed S. 279 
along the same lines as H.R. 8028. I 
,hope that the House will proceed to pass 
this bill, in line with the President’s re- 

quest, and in response to a continuing 
and urgent national need. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York very much for his 
gracious remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like here to 
list a number of the private agencies in 
the United States which have sent tele- 
grams to me strongly urging the passage 
of this legislation. 

It is clear that these voluntary agen- 
cies do not feel this proposal represents 
a threat on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take over control of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. Here 
is a list of some of the agencies who 
have sent me telegrams or letters in 
support of H.R. 8028: 

The General Board of Christian So- 
cial Concerns of the Methodist Church. 

The National Federation of Settle- 
ments and Neighborhood Centers. 

The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

The Salvation Army. 

The National Council of the Churches 
of Christ. 

The Boys’ Club of America. 

The National Urban League. 

The Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion. 

The Child Welfare League of America. 

The Department of Christian Social 
Relations of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope very much that 
this legislation, which has been very 
carefully considered and which has 
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strong bipartisan support, will be over- 
whelmingly approved by the House. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I do not 
think we should leave the impression 
that this is only going to help New York 
City. We have given that example be- 
cause our committee happened to visit 
New York City. This type of problem 
occurs in all metropolitan areas, and 
one of the advantages of this legisla- 
tion would be to help them coordinate 
different approaches. Perhaps a pro- 
gram of this kind could be of help to 
the people of San Francisco and other 
areas. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I would add that 
we might even consider a project for the 
State of Iowa. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, my 
problem with this legislation is that 
there is no bill of particulars. This 
seems to be a $30 million blank check. 
I would like to have help from some 
members of the committee who support 
this legislation; I would like to know 
what you propose to do. There is un- 
questionably a juvenile delinquency 
problem, but how do you propose to get 
at it? Is this just a study? And if so, 
how is it to be conducied? I seemed to 
hear a lot of argeement here between 
the gentleman from Indiana a moment 
ago and the gentleman from New York, 
that the Federal Government is not 
going to push this program upon any 
community in the country. If that is 
true, why is there a need for $30 million? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. If we were able to 
go forth, I will say to the gentleman 
from Iowa with a specific and detailed 
listing of all of the projects which will 
be supported were this bill to become 
law, then I think we would look hypo- 
critical indeed, having just said earlier 
during the debate on both sides that 
we feel very strongly that it is up to the 
local communities to come to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and ask for the support of their plan— 
it is obviously impossible for us to an- 
ticipate in advance precisely what proj- 
ects would be undertaken. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Indiana that evidently one 
of the worst areas in the United States 
is in the city of New York. What do 
you plan to do in New York with this 
$30 million or any part of it? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I do not 
think this bill should be considered as a 
blank check by any stretch of the 
imagination. It proposes two things: 
Demonstration projects and the train- 
ing of personnel. The gentleman from 
Indiana has outlined some of the proj- 
ects that might be considered. I will 
add one, if I may. If I were to ad- 
minister this—and this bill does not 
specify how it is to be done—but if I 
were to administer I would certainly like 
to have a study made of what might be 
considered to be highly restrictive labor 
laws in some States coupled with com- 
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pulsory school attendance. We have in 
the age bracket, 14 to 16, children out of 
school, but because of the labor laws 
they simply cannot find employment. I 
think we might make a study to see if 
restrictive labor laws have any relation- 
ship with the juvenile delinquency 
increase. 

May I suggest another, if the gentle- 
man will yield, and that is the emphasis 
I would place on the training of person- 
nel. The head of the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency appeared be- 
fore our committee. He said that per- 
sonnel training, in our opinion, should 
have first priority. 

Then testimony was given before the 
committee, for example, that over half 
of the counties in the United States 
dealing with delinquents have the barest 
kind of probation services. The testi- 
mony also showed that only 1 out of 
10——— 

Mr. GROSS. Just a minute. I hope 
the gentlewoman will not take all my 
time. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I do not 
want to do that. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentlewoman spoke 
of a study of labor laws as they affect 
juveniles. Will this study of labor laws 
extend to the point of ascertaining why 
we are importing products from foreign 
countries, products made with child 
labor in Japan, Hong Kong, and else- 
where in many foreign countries that 
have taken the jobs of young people in 
this country? 

Is it intended to go into a study of 
tariffs, the lack of tariffs to protect 
American producers? 

I wonder if the gentlewoman would 
not acknowledge that that is one of the 
problems, the importing of products 
made by child labor in foreign countries, 
made in sweatshops in foreign countries, 
the effect of which is to turn many of 
our young people out of jobs? 

And how about the effects of the mini- 
mum wage law? I do not advocate re- 
peal of the minimum wage law but if 
there is to be a study of labor laws it 
should be included. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I am not 
sure whether the gentleman is asking 
a rhetorical question, but I was only sug- 
gesting that we might have a study to see 
if State labor laws affecting children are 
restrictive to the point that they do have 
an effect on their behavior. 

Mr. GROSS. This study is going to 
fall short of the mark if we do not go 
into the question of tariffs and imports. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, briefly. 

Mrs. BLITCH. I just wanted to em- 
phasize the fact that a very important 
factor in delinquency is the inability of 
children between the ages of 14 and 16 
to get employment. Is it not true that 
the committee could make a study of 
that without the passage of such legis- 
lation? 

Mr.GROSS. Iam sure it could. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Indeed, is it not the 
responsibility of the committee to go into 
that subject? 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. I do not 
think there is anything hypocritical, as 
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stated, about trying to find out why the 
projects to be undertaken with $30 mil- 
lion are not spelled out in this bill. In 
the report you speak of the creation of an 
urban service corps, yet it is not even 
mentioned in the bill. 

What did the hearings develop on this 
urban service corps? I say again this is 
a $30 million blank check. In your re- 
port you say the $30 million is “seed 
money.” How much further are you go- 
ing to go with this? Can you give us 
any idea? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The money 
certainly is not sufficient; that is, the $10 
million a year for 3 years is not suf- 
ficient to have a complete study of tariffs, 
imports, and exports, and all of the other 
things made, but I do say you can do 
wonderful things with a little money if 
you do them right, and if the expendi- 
tures are controlled, and I am convinced 
they will be. I would suggest through 
administration or pilot projects that 
might be made, some good will come of 
this. The urban service corps would be 
one of them. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentlewoman 
speaks of trainee programs. How do 
you propose to provide for trainee pro- 
grams for juvenile delinquents? Are 
they to be trained in high schools? 
Where and how is it proposed to train 


these people? 
Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. We are trying to co- 
ordinate some of the areas of the coun- 
try. For example, in New York we are 
agreed this has worked very well. 

Mr.GROSS. Where is this? 

Mr. GIAIMO. In New York City. 
Perhaps somebody might decide it would 
be well to send some of my people there, 
from New Haven, to look into this. 

Mr. GROSS. If it is working so well 
in New York City, why is it necessary to 
spend $30 million? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Because it may not be 
working in Connecticut or elsewhere. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
[Mrs. Botton]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not think I need say I am deeply inter- 
ested in youth. But this bill is for Fed- 
eral assistance for projects which will 
evaluate and demonstrate techniques 
and practices leading to a solution of the 
Nation’s problems relating to the pre- 
vention and control of juvenile delin- 
quency and youth offenses, and to pro- 
vide training of personnel for work in 
these fields, and for other purposes. 

I would like to suggest that youth is 
the thing that matters. Just having a 
lot of training projects, showing people 
coldblooded ways of getting into fac- 
tories or getting into boys’ clubs, having 
them play baseball, and doing all those 
things is not the heart of the matter. 
The heart of the matter is the hunger of 
the young people for something they 
feel worthwhile doing. They want to 
know where they can find these things. 
Legs Diamond, born in the worst part of 
the worst street, probably in this coun- 
try, told a friend of mine when he was 
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in jail that from the time he was a little 
boy if he wanted anything he had to 
steal it, and he never had anything to do 
that he wanted to do, and he never had 
the education he wanted. 

I know grandmothers of my age per- 
haps do not count as much as grand- 
mothers of 16 or more, but I am so cer- 
tain what we need is heartful groups. 

When I was young a volunteer got no 
money, but gave his heart to whatever he 
was doing. Now everyone is paid. Just 
to have paid groups trained to do so and 
so and so and so is not going to cure ju- 
venile delinquency. 

Mr. Chairman, if you have, as I know 
can be had, key people in different 
cities—young people, preferably—who 
can just collect their own kind and get 
them into the channels that they want to 
be in they could be constructive in them. 
Also is it not important that we stop 
some of these channels of youth training 
for juvenile delinquency in the motion 
pictures and now on TV. I happen to 
have made a study of the motion pictures 
across the country with a group of people 
30 years ago. We found that many of 
the motion picture producers seemingly 
had an ugly purpose in such productions 
which have indeed lowered morals every- 
where. 

People go to motion pictures today 
that 30 years ago they would not have 
considered tolerating. Everybody goes. 
Does that help the juvenile? Does that 
help the young person who really wants 
a constructive life, who really wants to 
live deeply, truly, earnestly, and honest- 
ly? I believe there is much to be done to 
prevent the causes, but this is just a 
training program to teach paid people 
what to do about young people. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I am wondering what 
we propose to do about parental delin- 
quency. 

Mrs. BOLTON. That is one of the 
problems. 

Mr. HOEVEN. We place so much em- 
phasis on juvenile delinquency these 
days and say practically nothing about 
parental delinquency which, in my judg- 
ment, is the cause of a lot of juvenile 
delinquency in this country. In this 
connection, let me read what Mr. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the FBI, had to say 
about this matter in testimony he gave 
at the hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the Department 
of State and the Justice Department re- 
cently: 

Mr. Hoover. I think we must recognize the 
need for realistic handling and at the same 
time try to bring about a moral and spiritual 
revival as to what is right and what is wrong. 
That goes back to the family. Too often the 
term “juvenile delinquency” ought to be 
called “adult delinquency,” because it is the 
mother and father who are not giving the 
proper attention to their children. If the 
family fails, then you have to rely on the 
churches and the schools, but they cannot 
take the place of the wholesome family. We 
know of instance after instance of mothers 
and fathers who have castigated police of- 
ficers who brought home, at 2, 3, or 4 o’clock 
in the morning, a teenage son or daughter, 
because the officers had interfered with the 
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child’s liberty and interfered with the sleep 
of the mother and father. 


Mrs. BOLTON. I thank the genile- 
man. I think most people agree that our 
families have fallen apart. Our 
churches do not seem to be holding the 
people. All right, what is being given 
instead? What are we furnishing the 
world? I, frankly, say to the ladies, 
though there are few of us here, I think 
mothers cannot feel anything but re- 
sponsible. If you send a man out in the 
morning to his work happy, he is going to 
do a wonderful day’s work. If he goes 
out on edge, thinking “Oh, gosh, why did 
you have to say that to me?”, that is not 
going to help. This is doubly true with 
children. 

Mr. Chairman, I do agree so heartily 
that families are not living as we would 
like to see them live, and as their chil- 
dren wish they could live. A lad I know 
finally ended up in jail. When he was 
asked “What are you doing here, son?”, 
he said “You know my family; it is all 
alcohol in my house, and I just could 
not take it any longer, ma’am.” Mr. 
Chairman, what are we doing about the 
all-alcohol homes? What are we doing 
about putting good influences in our 
homes? 

I do not mean to speak against this bill. 
Maybe we need something like this bill, 
but to me it is not fundamental. It is 
not going within miles of the heart of 
the matter. Itis not touching the chords 
to which children and young people re- 
spond. These are rooted in the heart. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I want to compli- 
ment and commend the gentlewoman 
on her statement. I believe the gentle- 
woman would agree, and I think all of 
us would agree, that what the gentle- 
woman is discussing here is being cov- 
ered very eloquently. To give you an 
example, New York City sought an ap- 
proach to providing parental substitutes, 
so-called, for children who were more or 
less abandoned, and who lived on the 
streets, and perhaps had never known 
their fathers. If they did know them, 
their fathers were at home only to abuse 
them. These youthful workers in New 
York City went into those areas and they 
established themselves a block. We 
were there when the temperature was 
93 or 95 degrees, and they were going 
around with their suit coats on as a 
status symbol. They joined these groups 
and talked with them, and they were, in 
fact, a “father symbol.” Many of these 
young people looked up to them with 
inspiration. 

Mrs. BOLTON. That is very good to 
hear. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not speak against 
this bill. I speak for the young people 
who cannot be here to speak for them- 
selves. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. SmrtTH). 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I think it is obvious from what all the 
speakers have said here today that no- 
body has the full answer to the juvenile 
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delinquency problem. This in and of 
itself is the best endorsement we can 
have for this bill. The bill does not pre- 
tend that the Federal Government can 
solve the juvenile delinquency problem. 
But we should also recognize that local 
governments and State governments 
cannot solve it, either. All we are at- 
tempting to do is to get a little research, 
a little information, some pilot projects 
and perhaps some demonstration proj- 
ects, and some short-term training pro- 
grams. I think these objectives are 
worthy. 

Juvenile delinquency is a national 
problem which demands the attention 
of this Congress. For 11 consecutive 
years there has been a steady increase 
in the number of young people under 
18 who have come into conflict with 
the law. Recent figures make it ap- 
parent that the 1960 statistics will con- 
tinue this rise to a new record high 
of 814,000 cases referred to courts. Even 
if traffic offenses are set aside, the figure 
remaining includes over a half million 
young offenders. 

This growth does more than reflect 
our growing child population. While 
the child population has increased by 
half during the last dozen years, the 
volume of delinquency cases has more 
than doubled. The rate of increase 
most recently in 1960 was at 6 percent. 
I am appalled to think that one out of 
every five of our young boys is likely 
to be brought into court before the age 
of 18. Weare faced with an almost over- 
whelming trend. Not only will our child 
population continue to increase, but. we 
can apparently expect that a larger pro- 
portion of this group will get into trouble. 
This outcome seems even more certain, 
when we take into consideration the 
statistics on school dropouts and youth 
unemployment expected in the next dec- 
ade, as so ably expounded by my col- 
leagues on the subcommittee. 

Too often, in the face of such over- 
whelming evidence of troubled youth, we 
draw false comfort from the belief that 
the statistics apply to someone else’s 
community but not our own. 

Another State characterized by a small 
sparsely spread population tells of 115 
delinquents in 1951 and about double that 
in 1957. 

A northern State in the Middle West 
similarly reports a doubling of its delin- 
quency rate between 1948 and 1958, while 
its child population only increased by 
half. These results underlie the national 
figures I have already cited for you. 

Furthermore, not only States but local 
governmental units tell the same story. 
In a county containing a large city in one 
of the Western States, court cases in- 
volving juvenile delinquents have in- 
creased steadily from less than 4,000 in 
1953 to almost 10,000 in 1959. A North- 
eastern city in the late 1940’s had 600 
cases. In 1957 this same city had 1,000 
cases. 

This is the picture. We can say with- 
out fear of contradiction that this is not 
just a local urban problem. The in- 
creasing rates are not isolated occur- 
rences. Let us recognize that none of our 
communities are immune to the conta- 
gion of juvenile delinquency. This is a 
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national problem worthy of national con- 
cern and national leadership. 

Let me assure you that this is just not 
so. Let us not assume that this is only 
a problem for the big cities. 

Consider the latest report from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. ‘The 
1960 Uniform Crime Reports tell of youth 
arrests—under 18—in rural areas in- 
creasing at the same rate as in urban 
areas. Of course, the number of arrests 
in cities are still more than three times 
those in rural areas. Nevertheless, the 
arrest experience in rural areas is, on the 
whole, becoming more like that of cities 
in the type of offenses committed, in 
trends, and in age distribution. 

Arrests in rural areas increased 8 per- 
cent in 1960, just about the same amount 
as in the cities. And we are truly talking 
of rural areas because these figures are 
based on settlements below 2,500 in popu- 
lation. Rural youth composed 15 per- 
cent of rural police arrests last year, and 
their offenses followed the city pattern. 
Fifty-two percent of all auto theft in 
rural areas were accounted for by this 
young group. They participated in 41 
percent of all rural burglaries, and were 
involved in one-third of the larcenies. 
In the more violent crime of robbery they 
were responsible for 13 percent of all 
such rural crimes. 

It seems that wherever we look just by 
chance about the country, we see juvenile 
delinquency growing steadily. A South- 
ern State reports the doubling of their 
juvenile court cases since 1948. 

Of course, it would be nice if we could 
have a simple answer to this problem. 
In these complicated times we see a rise 
in the popularity of the kind of organ- 
ization that offers simple answers to com- 
plex problems, even though they will not 
work. When things are complicated peo- 
ple want a simple answer. There is not 
any simple answer to this problem. 

Mr.COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman is not 
under the impression that there have 
not been hundreds of studies, meetings, 
and research efforts on this problem; I 
remember when I was in high school they 
were studying juvenile delinquency and 
were coming up with surveys and re- 
ports. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. There has been 
no proper coordination of the study and 
the research that they are doing at the 
present itme. 

Mr. COLLIER. How many more stud- 
ies does the gentleman think would be 
necessary before somehow, somewhere, 
we arrive at some conclusion from which 
to attack the problem? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I should think 
that at the conclusion of the 3-year 
period, we would have a pretty good idea 
how to aproach the problem. It will not 
be solved. 

Mr. COLLIER. No; I said, to attack 
the problem. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. We will have a 
pretty good idea of how to attack the 
problem or to reduce the complexity of 
the problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who 
thinks that violence on TV has a great 
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deal to do with this condition. I have 
found juvenile delinquents who never 
saw a TV show but once or twice in 
their lives, so that is not the only cause 
that is involved. I know from my ex- 
perience prior to coming to Congress, in 
the county attorney’s office, that alcohol 
has a lot to do with these problems. 
But that is not the only cause either. 
Let us not be fooled by this idea that the 
easy way to solve juvenile delinquency 
is to change the labor laws. That has 
been advanced as a simple solution; but 
that is not the case. Also I want to warn 
those who are so strongly for State rights 
that when they jump on that wagon, they 
are advocating the Federal Government 
preventing the States from the labor laws 
they have on child labor. It is not the 
Federal labor laws we are talking about. 
The Federal child labor laws only affect 
hazardous occupations. It is the State 
labor laws that go beyond that and into 
occupations that are not necessarily 
hazardous. So if you believe in State 
rights, do not jump on changing child la- 
bor laws as the easy answer to this 
problem. 

Actually, the suporters of the bill are 
not pretending that this bill solves juve- 
nile delinquency. All we are trying to do 
here is to acquire some information, pro- 
vide some research, and have some short- 
term training projects that can be of 
help to these local communities. 

Mr. Chairman, I will give you an ex- 
ample in further answer to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross], concern- 
ing short-term projects. Many of the 
communities in Iowa, I know, have police 
departments which have certain officers 
who are delegated to the responsibility 
of juvenile delinquency. If a juvenile 
gets into trouble these officers are called 
to the scene and they take over from 
there, instead of the regular police of- 
ficers. 

Under this bill there could be 2-week 
schools. These local juvenile officers 
could go to school for a couple of weeks 
and get some ideas of what they are do- 
ing in other cities and learn the results 
of the pilot projects. No city can do 
this on its own. They could not afford 
to do it. Perhaps a few, but they would 
have to put it on a regional basis, so 
local people could on their salaries, and 
without any salary from the Federal 
Government, go to these short-term 
training schools. I think it would be an 
advantage. 

I was one of those who went to New 
York to make a study of conditions 
there. I want to dispel the idea that 
New York is the only problem city in the 
United States. That certainly is not 
true. I show you two headlines 1 week 
apart in the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, a newspaper with about 500,000 
circulation, in Des Moines, Iowa. This 
is in comparatively rural America. One 
of them says, “Disperse Mob of 500 
Youths.” The other week, “Loop Gang- 
sters Cause Concern.” 

This is not a problem limited to New 
York; this problem goes to the entire 
United States of America. We do not 
want just one pilot project in Washing- 
ton, D.C., we need these pilot projects 
in other areas of the United States too. 
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Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Would not the gen- 
tleman agree that the reason we put such 
emphasis on New York City is that that 
city is actively pursuing programs to try 
to reduce this problem? We wanted to 
see the effect of those programs to see 
if they might work in other parts of the 
country. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I think on a 
permanent basis this could be relayed to 
other parts of the country. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman says 
these municipalities cannot afford to un- 
dertake studies and carry on these pro- 
grams. Where in the world will the Fed- 
eral Government get the money if not 
from the people in the local communi- 
ties? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Of course the 
Federal Government gets its money from 
all over the United States. The point is 
if there are 10 cities engaged in this sort 
of work they can go to one of these train- 
ing courses and get all of the informa- 
tion at the same time. We have volun- 
tary associations, but the only way they 
could accomplish this unless we get this 
Federal program started would be if the 
10 could go together, although they may 
be in different States, and set up their 
training program. They need coordina- 
tion. It is very difficult, almost impos- 
sible, for some of these voluntary asso- 
ciation prograins to be coordinated at 
the local level. This needs to be coordi- 
nated, I think, at the national level] so 
that the information can be available. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HorrMan]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, this bill is here today be- 
cause—and for that we should thank the 
good Lord—many good people desire to 
make the world better. That is a won- 
derfully fine objective. We may assume 
every Member of the House supports the 
effort to lessen crime. Sometimes, how- 
ever, we just differ as to the efficiency 
of a method. 

The bill is a little late in coming here. 
This bill should have been here when 
the Members of the House, apparently 
God-fearing, intelligent men and women, 
were children. Congress should have had 
a bill of this kind then, because obvious- 
ly, under the reasoning we have now, our 
parents made a terrific mistake in our 
upbringing. Look at the results. How 
much better in every respect each of us 
might have been if the Government— 
instead of the loving mother, the stern 
father—had guided us. Think of what 
might have been if the Federal Govern- 
ment had trained and guided each of us, 
told us what to eat, what to do, what to 
think, what to wear, how to breathe, and 
all those things a girl or boy learns. 

Just think of what we might have be- 
come. Had I not had to make my own 
baseball, whittle my own bat out of a 
4 by 4 or smaller piece of timber, cut my 
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own fishing pole, smoothed a piece of 
hickory for a casting rod or bow, I might 
have been on the way to the moon right 
now on a paved highway. Who knows? 

Do not misunderstand. I have no 
criticism of the people who want this 
legislation. I know they are trying to 
follow the Ten Commandments and the 
Golden Rule. If we all could or would 
follow them, we would not need much of 
the legislation we have. Nor would we 
have had the trouble which we now try 
to prevent. 

Have read three or four books about 
the gangs in the different cities—New 
York and Chicago—why they exist, and 
methods being used to change the situ- 
ation. I even know something about the 
situation here in the District. 

Living over here just across from the 
Supreme Court for the past 20 years, 
often my good wife would stroll over to 
the Library and back of an evening for 
books to read. She used to do that often. 
Then one day a woman coming out of the 
Library about 5 o’clock, before it was 
even dusk, was assaulted and almost 
beaten to death. 

Though I am not real timid, when I go 
around on the streets here on the Hill, I 
stay away from the bushes and shrubs, 
walk on the outside of the walk. 

Not long ago, there were seven felo- 
nies in 6 days. When the streets of 
Washington are not safe for the unarmed 
citizen, why worry about the people of 
the Congo? 

What is the remedy? Training? Oh, 
no. I have been accused, as has the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, of voting against 
many anpropriations when. we were ad- 
vised, we should not have done so. 

Now I do not know what action, if any, 
the House committees have taken to less- 
en the danger, but here and now I will 
tell you that, when the Committee on 
the District of Columbia or any other 
committee wants to bring up a bill for 
any reasonable sum to increase the po- 
lice force—double it, if you wish—and 
put the men on the beat with a stick 
in their hand and a gun at the side, I 
will vote for the appropriation. 

When the judges get around to the 
problem and discover that under one of 
their rulings we are all crazy and should 
not be convicted, but should be sent out 
to St. Elizabeths and then released a lit- 
tle later on to come back, as a number 
of the inmates have done, to beat up or 
kill someone else—I say, when they get 
around to the situation and handle that 
the way they should, send the profes- 
sional criminals to jail and keep them 
there, we will all be better off. I will vote 
whatever sums are necessary to give the 
people of the District adequate protec- 
tion. 

I would go along for some new judges, 
if we need them, and for some more 
money for the judges, although I have 
heard from some members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that some of 
the Federal judges, when they want a 
vacation, just take it. 

Then what is the issue here today? 
The issue is whether or not the Federal 
Government is better able to bring up 
the children than are the father and 
mother, the members of the family. 
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I put it to you now—to the Members 
individually, as individuals—do you 
think some Federal official, even some- 
one who has been appointed on merit 
and not as a political appointee because 
that, of course, will drop out after a 
while we hope, but someone who is qual- 
ified is in charge of the situation and 
who maybe has had archild or two, do you 
think such an individual in charge here 
in the Federal Government or in a State 
government knows more about how your 
children should be brought up? Or 
would get a better result? 

How many of the Members here on 
the floor, the women Members, the 
mothers, and the men, the fathers, how 
many of you are willing to turn over the 
bringing up or the upbringing of your 
children to some Federal official? 

Why not take this problem home with 
you and think about it a little bit? We 
all wish to do what is best. After all, 
under our system, have we not gotten 
along pretty well? I think so. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman from 
Michigan shed any light on this short- 
term or traineeship provision in the bill? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No, I 
do not know exactly what it is proposed 
to do, or what the one in charge will do. 
But I do know this, that because the 
Congress has enacted legislation in favor 
of—or, perhaps, I should say, legislation 
that some labor organizations wanted, 
when I happened to own a newspaper, I 
could not even hire my srandson to work 
in the plant because he was not 18 years 
of age. So what was he supposed to do? 
Sit around twiddling his thumbs or go 
out and steal the neighbor’s watermel- 
ons? The boys and girls were out of 
jobs—they were not permitted to work— 
though it is said, ‘““The Devil finds work 
for idle hands to do.” Somewhere there 
was something said in the report about 
unemployment—or lack of employment? 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. We 
passed law after law which made it im- 
possible to give some of these young folks 
employment, and now, of course, we are 
paying the piper, coming along with laws 
and regulations—trying to some extent 
to correct that evil which we ourselves 
created, as we so often do. Does that 
answer the gentleman? Is that what 
you were getting at? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I think that is the 
answer. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Most of 
our trouble grows out of our own doing. 
We do one thing this week and then the 
next week, we have to fix it up—try to 
lessen the harm we have caused. 

That has been the course here for 
many years—interference by the Fed- 
eral Government in personal and local 
affairs, then a bill and an appropriation 
to make good, but only in part, the loss. 

There was a time—every time I get to 
thinking about this subject, I feel so sor- 
ry for my poor old grandfather and 
grandmother who did not know every- 
thing—they were not told anything by 
the Federal or State Government as to 
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what they should do, how they should 
live, but they just went along in their 
own way. 

The poor old man, a farmer and stone- 
mason—of course because of his indus- 
try and thrift, he did leave me some- 
thing, for which I am thankful; he did 
think about that—but they did not have 
any of the advantages we had; the Gov- 
ernment did not tell them how to regu- 
late their daily lives. They worked; they 
read the Scriptures; said a prayer each 
morning and each night; attended to 
their own business; helped the neighbors 
when help was needed; lived in peace; 
saw to it that the children—and in 
mother’s family there were 13—traveled 
the straight and narrow road. All that 
without Government direction or advice. 

As I sit here day after day, I note that 
almost everything we do is to shirk our 
individual responsibilities and chuck 
them over onto Uncle Sam—a confession 
of ignorance and incompetency on our 
part that we do not know enough to run 
our own lives, but must ask someone in 
Washington whom we pay to tell us how 
to live. 

And I end up here; here I am at the 
end of a rather long life with a big fu- 
ture retirement, which I have paid for, 
coming when I am out. When the wife 
said to me, as she did the other day when 
we were talking over the phone, “You old 
fool, why don’t you come home?”, I 
replied, “That is the answer.” 

One cay she said, “We have plenty; 
we can get along all right on this retire- 
ment.” I said, “Since when have you 
been to the market?” Get it? That is 
the trouble. I am afraid my retire- 
ment—ample as it was when it was 
earned, when it was bought and paid 
for—I am afraid it will not be able to 
buy even potatoes and a little cornmeal 
to make mush so that we—the old man 
and the old lady—can live, because the 
cost of living has gone up, and appar- 
ently will continue to go up. 

Remember when we raised the Federal 
employees 7% or 7% percent and this 
lady, a Federal employee here in Wash- 
ington, wrote a letter to the Post; it was 
on the front page. She wrote: “Don’t do 
it again. My landlord found out about 
it and he raised my rent $7 a month.” 
That is what happens. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman has spoken 
about the size of the police force, and 
I was just going to point out to the gen- 
tleman that on Saturday night, the 
busiest night of the week for juvenile 
officers in the District of Columbia, a 
city of 750,000 people, there are two 
juvenile officers who are supposed to pa- 
trol the entire District of Columbia, 

write out all the reports, charges and 
so on, and deliver the youngsters to 
the receiving home, and there is nobody 
at the office to help them with their 
paperwork. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. We are 
shirking our duty, are we not? 

Mr. KYL. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. We are 
responsible for it. Yes, that is what I 
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thought. Most of our trouble grows out 
of our own actions or our failure to act. 

As was said before, we realize the sit- 
uation—I think everybody here does— 
which prevails in the cities, and some- 
thing must be done to correct it. My 
idea is that temporarily, at least, we put 
on enough police officers and get enough 
judges who will enforce the law so that 
the boys can be controlled and we will 
not have these gangs beating up and 
killing each other and destroying prop- 
erty. 

But, I cannot see how as parents, as 
most of us are, we are going to help by 
turning control of our families, our chil- 
dren, over to some Federal official and 
let him direct what the boys and girls 
should do. Much of the trouble grows 
out of crowding, nothing to do. But the 
recreation, the work, must be furnished 
and directed by local authorities after 
the parents have done all they can. 

As a closing thought, Mr. Chairman, 
it might be well for us individually— 
for the Members of the House—not the 
ladies, just the men—to set an example 
as to how the young folks should act. 

It is possible the parents as well as 
the girls and boys need instruction, or, 
at least that they do a little thinking on 
their own—then try by example as well 
as by precept—old home remedies. And, 
I might add, a little enforcement of 
present laws. Pass this bill—then sit 
back, and watch the agency grow. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, of 
course, the gentleman from Michigan is 
a very hard man to follow, and I often 
think that he would not be in as good 
shape physically, as he is, if it were not 
for the Federal Government, because 
the Federal Government is spending tre- 
mendous amounts of money for research 
in medicine. And, our life expectancy 
is going up every year, and I think the 
gentleman from Michigan at his age is 
@ good example. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Horrman] left the impression that this 
is a city problem. The gentleman from 
Michigan is not right when he says it is 
a city problem. It has been going on for 
a good long time; I venture to say it 
was going on when he was born about 
80 some years ago, or whenever it was. 
But, it was going on in the small towns 
in Michigan as it is going on in the 
small towns today. Maybe it should not 
happen, but it does happen in small 
towns. 

Our Committee on Appropriations has 
been holding hearings on juvenile delin- 
quency since 1959, and every witness that 
has appeared before us has said that 
many studies have been made by differ- 
ent groups all over the country. But, a 
national study has never been attempted, 
and that is what this legislation is try- 
ing to do, to correlate all these studies 
and try to come up with concrete rec- 
ommendations to help the cities and 
States prevent juvenile delinquency. 

If we do not want to adopt this kind 
of legislation and spend $10 million a 
year for 3 years, or $30 million alto- 
gether, we will spend 10 times that 
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amount of money trying to get local tax- 
payers in the District of Columbia and 
other cities to provide enough juvenile 
courts in the country to take care of the 
situation. It seems to me the best thing 
to do is to try to eliminate the source of 
the trouble, to prevent things like this 
happening rather than to pay for it in 
an unreasonable number of dollars as 
the years go on and we do nothing 
about it. 

We have been told that juvenile de- 
linquency is costing us $4 billion a year. 
If you do not want to vote for this leris- 
lation but wish to continue to spend $4 
billion or more in local, State, and Fed- 
eral taxes in this particular area, that 
is not economy as far as I am concerned; 
you are not voting for economy but 
against it. 

This kind of legislation deals with that 
group between the ages of 14 and 17 
where most of this delinquency takes 
place, according to the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics; and I think it is a pretty fair 
figure that this age group in the next 
9 years between now and 1970 is going 
to increase by 40 percent. So the pop- 
ulation group within which most of this 
trouble takes place is going to increase 
in the next 9 years by about 40 percent 
unless we do something at several levels: 
at educational levels, at work levels, at 
religious levels, at almost every level of 
our society; unless we touch them all 
we are not going to do much about this 
particular problem. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. GOODELL. One part of the gen- 
tleman’s statement bothers me. I be- 
lieve he said that one of the purposes of 
this bill was that of coordinating all the 
studies that have been made on juvenile 
delinquency. I hope the gentleman does 
not anticipate, and I do not anticipate, 
that we are going to come up with a Fed- 
eral program, and try to solve the prob- 
lem that way. 

Mr. FOGARTY. If I said we were 
going to come up with a Federal training 
program and a Federal administration 
program, I should not have. The plan 
is that the States will come up with their 
own training programs because local 
communities best understand their own 
problems. The result of these studies 
will be that the Federal Government will 
be in a position to help them when they 
seek help. 

Mr. GOODELL. That was the under- 
standing I had in our subcommittee and 
our committee, that the purpose of this 
legislation was to set up a study to co- 
ordinate all these efforts that have al- 
ready been made including a few demon- 
stration projects, but we do not expect 
that the Federal Government is going 
to take over the program. 

Mr. FOGARTY. If I said that I was 
not right. I agree with the gentleman. 
We know that many studies have been 
made by many schools and institutions, 


organizations, associations, and indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr.FOGARTY. Ivyield. 
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Mr. COLLIER. Has any survey or 
study been made to determine how many 
qualified trained teachers or people are 
available in this field who are unable 
to get assignment or employment? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I am talking about 
professional people. 

Mr. COLLIER. And I am talking 
about professional people. 

Mr. FOGARTY. In the testimony be- 
fore our committee emphasis was placed 
on the lack of sufficient trained person- 
nel in this field. The dean of the Wis- 
consin School of Social Sciences came 
before our committee and said that this 
is not a city problem, it is a rural prob- 
lem in the State of Wisconsin, that it 
is costing the State of Wisconsin mil- 
lions and millions of dollars because they 
cannot get the trained personnel they 
need. 

He said, “In my school I have only 120 
people who are graduate students and 
the law school has 500.” He said, “We 
receive 10 times more applications for 
people with this sort of a degree than 
we can supply all over the country.” 
We have that kind of need which exists 
in the professional field in this country 
at the present time. 

Mr. COLLIER. I am glad to know 
that, because I would not want to con- 
tinue to train, as we have done through 
Federal control, more and more engi- 
neers to find more and more engineers 
unable to get employment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not know the 
program you mentioned. We are spend- 
ing a lot of money training personnel, 
training teachers, training people in al- 
most every field of government. I do 
not know yet of any opposition to any 
of these programs that I am talking 
about at this time. Do you? 

Mr. COLLIER. I am not in opposi- 
tion. I just wanted to make sure a sur- 
vey had been made to determine what 
is already available that is not being 
used. That is just a logical question, I 
would think. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The answer is, Every 
witness who has appeared before our 
committee has told us they need 10 to 
20 times as much personnel as we have 
now to start such a program. Until we 
do something about it we will have to 
continue to pay $4 or $5 billion a year. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
the gentleman concede much of the 
trouble grows out of the fact we have 
crowded so many people in small areas 
with nothing to do, and I refer to the 
young folks? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think that has a 
bearing, but in your State, sir, you have 
this problem. It exists in the smaller 
towns. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. We do 
not have much of it. 

Mr. FOGARTY. You have a lot of it, 
the gentleman would be surprised. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I know 
what is going on in my district. 

Mr. FOGARTY. It is costing millions 
of dollars to house these kids in school, 
and we are doing nothing about it. The 
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figures were given to us for Wisconsin. 
This doctor said: “You would not be- 
lieve it could happen in Wisconsin, but 
it does.” He told us about the schools 
that had been built in recent years, and 
they do not have the personnel to take 
care of the kids in trouble. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Knowing the gen- 
tleman’s important position on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I was very 
much impressed with his stand and his 
honesty in stating what he contemplates 
will come out of this program. I want 
to pinpoint one proposition. Does the 
gentleman anticipate the seed money we 
are spending here will bring about a 
Federal grant-in-aid program or a Fed- 
eral aid program of some type to the 
States? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I would say it would 
be a grant program, as we have other 
programs. These grants will not be 
made until passed upon by a nonparti- 
san advisory committee, as anticipated 
by the President. 

Does that answer the question? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes, that answers 
the question. 

Mr. FOGARTY. During the years in 
which I have been associated with 
health, welfare, and educational legisla- 
tion, I have been in a position to observe 
the alarming inroads made by juvenile 
crime against our best efforts to pro- 
vide for a stronger and more productive 
society. I would like to urge every Mem- 
ber of this body to give careful consid- 
eration to this legislation. 

It is designed to attack a problem that 
confronts each of us on his home ground. 
Few if any communities can claim im- 
munity from the costly ravages of juve- 
nile delinquency—measured not alone in 
destruction of property, but in the dis- 
tortion of lives. Our concern with this 
problem is here and immediately. But 
that is notall. Itis growing, and it must 
be dealt with. There is little doubt but 
that, if new and effective ways are not 
found—and used—to deal with juvenile 
crime, the social costs to our country in 
the immediate years ahead will reach 
staggering proportions. Today the cost 
to the Nation’s economy from this source 
is estimated at about $4 billion a year. 
This in itself is justification for an ac- 
celerated national effort. 

Assistance along these lines is long 
overdue. It has been my conviction for 
several years that we have had too much 
talk and not enough action. It is not 
enough merely to be against juvenile de- 
linquency—it is our responsibility to de- 
velop a major national blueprint for the 
control of this raging epidemic. 

In 1959, the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations paid special attention to the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. In our 
report on the appropriation request for 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, we said: 

Juvenile delinquency is a problem of great 
magnitude in terms of parental distress, eco- 
nomic burden, and loss in future potentially 
useful citizens. The problem is one about 
which parents, teachers, the courts, civic 
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groups, and other organizations have all ex- 
pressed concern. But there seems to be no 
coordinated effort to do anything about it, 
and no one group accepts responsibility for 
giving leadership in efforts to prevent or 
ameliorate the problem. 


We asked the Children’s Bureau and 
the National Institute of Mental Health 
to prepare a report on what could and 
should be done in the field of juvenile 
delinquency. Following receipt of this 
report, the Subcommittee on the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare appropriations held a spe- 
cial hearing because the committee 
wanted to know what the roadblocks are 
which prevent the dissemination of 
knowledge we have had on juvenile de- 
linquency, and what is needed to do a 
better job to control the problem. 

From the analysis of the report and 
the information gained from the hearing, 
the committee found four major fields 
in which greater Federal effort should 
be made: 

First. Research; 

Second. Field studies, pilot programs, 
and demonstration projects designed to 
help children who have become delin- 
quent; 

Third. More and better trained man- 
power in both professional and support- 
ing fields; and 

Fourth. Improved direction, organiza- 
tion, and coordination of activities to 
combat juvenile delinquency at State 
and community levels. 

I believe that H.R. 8028 will stimulate 
action in all four of these areas. I am 
especially glad to see the emphasis given 
to a coordination of efforts at all levels— 
Federal, State, and local—for the pre- 
vention and control of juvenile delin- 
quency. The Attorney General and the 
Secretaries of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, through the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Crime appointed only 
last May, have already made progress 
in developing a program of coordinated 
Federal leadership in this field. 

But further efforts toward coordina- 
tion are needed in the States and local 
communities. Juvenile delinquency is a 
complex problem. Multiple factors con- 
tribute to it. Its prevention and control 
involves many disciplines, such as those 
related to religion, social work, law, edu- 
cation, mental health, recreation, and 
others. By the same token, community 
programs for dealing with this problem 
should bring together, in a coordinated 
way, the efforts and activities of a wide 
variety of agencies and organizations, 
and of civic groups as well as profes- 
sional organizations. 

But existing services which could con- 
tribute to the prevention, control and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency are 
poorly coordinated so that an integrated 
attack on the problem is not possible. 
This results inevitably in great wastage 
of the manpower which is available. 
With existing shortages of manpower, 
we should be making the best possible 
use of the manpower we now have. 

H.R. 8028 would enable a concerted 
effort on providing short-term training 
courses to improve the quality of serv- 
ices now available and would, thereby, 
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complement the increased training pro- 
grams for social workers and other pro- 
fessional personnel contemplated under 
other existing legislation. We have ir- 
refutable information from many city 
and State surveys that thousands of de- 
linquent youth are not treated today 
because the personnel and facilities for 
this treatment are lacking. Moreover, 
thousands of individuals now engaged in 
programs for the prevention or control of 
juvenile delinquency have had no special 
training whatever to equip them to pro- 
vide the skilled services needed in these 
programs. 

The relation between inadequate 
schooling, difficulty in securing employ- 
ment, and delinquency is an important 
one. On the one hand, the peak ages 
for delinquency come at the years when 
the young person is faced with transition 
between school and work. On the other 
hand, the rate of unemployment among 
youth has been consistently very high— 
at the present time, twice the national 
average. 

We must not only see that jobs are 
available to young people, but also that 
better counseling and guidance programs 
are available to them. Under H.R. 8028, 
it will be possible to encourage local com- 
munities to take a broad approach 
toward developing the total ranges of 
services and programs needed by adoles- 
cent youth, while focusing on the prob- 
lems of delinquent youth. It is especi- 
ally important that these include the 
programs and activities related to the 
employment of youth. 

Juvenile delinquency has risen for 11 
consecutive years. Here are some of 
the facts: 

The national delinquency rate doubled 
between 1948 and 1958. 

In 1959, more than 750,000 children 
came before the juvenile courts. 

Between 1.5 and 2 million youngsters 
were dealt with last year by the police 
for misbehavior. 

According to FBI reports, half of all 
arrests for burglary and larceny in- 
volve persons under 18 years of age. 

Evidence suggests that juvenile crime 
may be more than double the size indi- 
cated by official statistics. 

When we look to the future, the pic- 
ture is even more threatening. 

Our youth population in the delin- 
quent age group of 14 to 17 will increase 
by over 40 percent in the next decade. 
Even if the delinquency rate leveled off, 
consider what this forebodes in statis- 
tics of juvenile crime. 

Compounding the problem, many more 
people will be living in or near big cities. 

At present, the big city delinquency 
and adult crime rates are at least three 
to four times the rural and town rates. 
It seems likely, therefore, that as the 
Nation becomes more urban, crime rates 
will continue to rise. The American 
peeets are deeply aroused by this prob- 
em. 

With prompt passage of H.R. 8028 we 
can begin immediately not only to im- 
prove present programs for the pre- 
vention and control of juvenile delin- 
quency and youth offenses but to gear 
these programs for the foreseeable fu- 
ture when the problems will be of even 
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greater magnitude. The time for ac- 
tion is now. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GuBSER]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this bill because it does not 
attack the cause of delinquency. We 
Americans have a tendency to seek ways 
and means of avoiding the effects of our 
mistakes, instead of learning from them 
and simply not repeating those mistakes. 

We overeat and instead of pushing 
ourselves away from the table we run for 
the Metrecal. We ruin our eyes looking 
at faulty TV, and instead of spending 
less time at the TV set, we go to the 
optometrist and get glasses. We ruin 
our teeth by eating too much candy, but 
instead of not eating so much candy we 
go to the dentist. We drive around the 
block and refuse to exercise. Then, in 
order to keep fit we go to Vic Tanny’s 
gym. 

We seek to avoid the effects of our 
mistakes, instead of preventing what 
caused the trouble in the first place. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not speak as an 
expert on child psychology. As I recall, 
I had something like three units of it 
in college, and about six units of sociol- 
ogy. I also spent 4 years in guidance and 
counseling as a high school teacher, and 
spent 1 year in charge of a recreation 
program for teenage children. I have 
raised a 20-year-old daughter who has 
never been in trouble, and I do not ex- 
pect ever will be. That is my experience. 
It is not great, I admit. 

But I do say this: In that little ex- 
perience I have always found that it is 
the idle child that gets into trouble. 
The one who works, the one who under- 
stands and respects the dignity of a day’s 
work, is not the child who gets into 
trouble. 

Mr. Chairman, it strikes me that here 
is one of the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency that we seek to avoid facing, be- 
cause in this very Congress we pass law 
after law after law which denies to a 
child the dignity and the right to engage 
in a day’s work. 

As a case in point, I want to read this 
letter into the Recorp. It is from eight 
young people in my own hometown, and 
is dated August 22, 1961. The letter 
reads as follows: 

L. & S. Co., 
Gilroy, Calif., August 22, 1961. 
Hon. CHARLES S. GUBSER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN GUBSER: We, the em- 
ployees of Foster’s Freeze in Gilroy, Calif., 
are faced with the possibility of losing our 
jobs because the Culinary Workers and Bar- 
tenders Unions are trying to take over this 
establishment. 

All of us, with the exception of one, are 
students and we depend on this job to help 
our families meet high school and college 
expenses. We have all voted to stay non- 
union, but it seems our freedom of choice 
is not respected by union officials. 

Recently, Secretary of Labor Goldberg 
made a speech requesting employers to hire 
the youth of the Nation to cut down the 
delinquency rate. Our employer has done 
this for the past 11 years; now the union 
has stepped in and said he must discontinue 
his practice of hiring students. 
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We feel that when freedom of choice and 
free labor are jeopardized it is important 
enough to be brought up before the Con- 
gress of the United States of America. 

We hope that this matter will be brought 
to your attention. 

Yours very truly, 

Daniel Devitt, Richard Ramer, Carol 
Matranga, Andrie Schoutens, Albert 
Hazelberg, Paul Schoutens, Dale Lank- 
ford, Gordon Spencer. 


Mr. Chairman, these are my neigh- 
bors in the small town of Gilroy, Calif., 
who have their answer to juvenile de- 
linquency. Let them work and you solve 
the delinquency problem. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. ASHBROOK]. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Chairman, in 
the Education and Labor Committee it 
was my privilege to serve on this impor- 
tant subcommittee which heard the 
testimony on this bill. There were many 
of us who thought at the time that pos- 
sibly this was the type of approach 
which should be made by States and 
local governments. But, because of the 
great significance of the problem we 
felt there may be a place for the Fed- 
eral Government in this field if properly 
oriented and guarded. 

Mr. Chairman, speaking as one Mem- 
ber, I was very much impressed, I might 
say, by the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare when 
he came before our committee. It cer- 
tainly seemed to me at that time that 
Mr. Ribicoff had his feet on the ground, 
so to speak. He gave indications that 
he was going to direct the program in 
such a way that we might all support 
it. He stated that he certainly was going 
to compile data and evaluation reports 
which we could then pass on to the 
States and local governments as a 
method of combating juvenile delin- 
quency. I think if anyone has listened 
to the debate this afternoon, it has been 
clear on both sides of the aisle that no 
one contemplated the creation of a 
bureaucracy, the creation of massive 
Federal programs which would inject 
the Government at the Washington levei 
completely into the field. It was in that 
spirit that I supported this bill. I am 
one person who has great reluctance 
in going along with the bureaucratic 
efforts to control so many aspects of 
our life. 

I must say to my distinguished friend 
from Rhode Island that I was very much 
concerned at his statement that as the 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
would pass upon appropriations for this 
important legislation in the future he 
looked forward to a grant-in-aid pro- 
gram or a direct Federal-aid program to 
combat juvenile delinquency. I must say 
that the present speaker, the gentleman 
from Ohio, did not contemplate that in 
this program nor did the majority of 
our committee and subcommittee. Quite 
the opposite, we received many protesta- 
tions that it would not take this 
approach. I must bring to the attention 
of the House that I think this is a very 
important factor in this bill; whether we 
do in effect want to set up something 
which will study, which will evaluate, 
which will demonstrate as it says in the 
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title of the bill, or whether we will in 
effect set up something which will grow 
into a bureaucratic effort to inject the 
Federal Government completely, or al- 


most completely, into this field. 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Does the gentle- 
man agree that this bill does not author- 
ize any such program? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I agree that the 
bill does not. But when I read the re- 
port, I have some concern over demon- 
stration projects, and so forth, which I 
think may be very significant. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, does 
not the gentleman agree that in testi- 
mony by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, in testimony by the 
Secretary of Labor, it was stated that 
this would receive money only to help 
coordinate, to start these projects; but 
that the responsibility was with the 
States and local communities? And in 
testimony by the Attorney General of the 
United States in answer to a direct ques- 
tion as to whether or not it was his in- 
tention to bring the Federal Government 
into this field of enforcement of juvenile 
crimes, his answer was “‘No,” that it was 
the responsibility and function of local 
governments; and that it was not the in- 
tention and purpose of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to get into this area, except that 
we want to try to get this type of legis- 
lation to help coordinate these projects 
in some way. Was not that clearly 
brought out? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I certainly would 
agree with the gentleman that that was 
brought out. It was my impression up 
to this time that the seed money would 
be of the type which would be designed 
to produce reports and know-how with 
the idea in mind of helping other levels 
of government which are combating this 
program. Now it seems that almost cer- 
tainly the seed money will bring forth 
a crop, a harvest, of Federal interven- 
tion, a harvest of Federal bureaucracy. 
I, myself, am greatly concerned at this 
and I think it should be pointed out just 
where we are heading. I will oppose 
this bill for that reason. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.GOODELL. Mr, Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman for pointing 
out this problem. I want to say that I 
think we had better get it straight, that 
nobody on this side of the aisle, in my 
opinion, and as far as I know, nobody on 
the subcommittee on that side of the 
aisle contemplates that this was a foot 
in the door for a grant-in-aid program. 
If that is what it is, you can count us 
out right now, because it is not my inten- 
tion to get into anything of that nature. 
I do not think any of us believes that the 
Federal Government has any business 
to try to solve this problem itself. The 
testimony of the Attorney General, of the 
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Secretary of the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department, every one of the 
witnesses that came up here was that 
this is a local and a State problem, that 
the Federal Government can provide 
some leadership, guidance, cooperation 
to start, but nothing more than that. If 
anybody on that side of the aisle has a 
plan to make this the nose under the 
tent and that we are going to get the 
whole camel in in 2 or 3 years, then I 
think we had better find out about it 
right now. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I have been told 
that it is always unwise for a younger 
Member of this body to get into any 
kind of squabble with anybody on the 
Appropriations Committee, and espe- 
cially with someone who has the great 
influence, which he justly deserves, of 
the distinguished gentleman from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I may not be here 
2 years from now and at any rate it is 
always better to do what one thinks is 
right without regard to reelection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I may not be here, 
either, and moreover, I agree with the 
gentleman from Ohio that it is always 
better to do what you think is right. For 
that reason I speak all the more candidly 
and say that I happen to be in disagree- 
ment with my friend from Rhode Island, 
if in fact he does contemplate that the 
purpose of this legislation is to move in 
the direction of establishing a Federal 
grant-in-aid program in the field of ju- 
venile delinquency, as distinguished from 
the pilot project grants provided in the 
bill. It is my name that is on the bill 
and not the name of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island. I hope that I have made 
myself clear, therefore, on this matter of 
the role of the Federal Government. It 
is a limited role. 

My own view of that, and the view of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Attorney General of the 
United States, and the Secretary of La- 
bor, is that this bill is not designed to 
allow the Federal Government to pre- 
empt control of juvenile delinquency 
from the State and local governments. 
I hope I make myself clear. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I thank the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. In the Department of Jus- 
tice appropriation bill for this year, 
which has passed the House and is now 
being debated in the other body, $500,000 
is being appropriated for the treatment 
and rehabilitation of juveniles. That 
money is appropriated to the Attorney 
General. I wonder if the gentleman 
could tell the committee if there will be 
an overlapping of that program, where 
they speak of juveniles, with the pro- 
gram to be set up under this bill. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. There is probably 
some overlapping in numerous programs, 
some yet to be before the House, We 
have the Youth Conservation Corps bill, 
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and a training bill to name only two, 
which to some extent will overlap. I can-~ 
not speak directly as to the $500,000 the 
gentleman mentioned. 

Mr. BOW. I wonder if the gentleman 
from Ohio would perhaps agree with me 
that the $500,000 that has been appro- 
priated by the House in this appropria- 
tion bill probably is for rehabilitation of 
juveniles? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I would assume it 
would be. Somebody on the committee 
might answer that better than I. I 
thank the gentleman for bringing that 
up. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I should like to quote 
an editorial that I think points up the 
viewpoint of those of us who are in sup- 
port of this bill. We have built this for 
the purpose of making studies and dem- 
onstrations so that we can avoid the need 
for any crash programs at the Federal 
level itself. This editorial points out 
that juvenile delinquency is a local prob- 
lem. It says the Federal Government 
should not move into this field and try 
to take over the solution of the juvenile 
delinquency problem. I quote the edi- 
torial: 

There may be something touching in this 
faith in the Federal Government, this naive 
belief that the answer to any and every kind 
of problem is to throw it at Washington. 
But whatever else may be said of that atti- 
tude, it must be judged delinquent in com- 
monsense. 


I agree with that editorial. I do not 
think the members of the committee on 
either side that deal with this problem 
think that it should be thrown at the 
Federal Government, that the Federal 
Government has any wisdom that is not 
available to our local and State govern- 
ments. We feel, however, that if the 
local and State governments are really 
to meet this problem they need Federal 
coordination. We ought to stop there. 
We are not going into a movement to 
put the Federal Government into a pro- 
gram to control juvenile delinquency. 
May I ask the Members on the other side 
of the aisle if they do not agree with me? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I might say 
to the gentleman there is no such pur- 
pose in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. BaILey]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
is one bill from the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor about which no one 
is in controversy. There was only one 
vote in the committee opposing this leg- 
islation. ‘There are some people here 
today, and I am speaking particularly 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMan] who would kill this bill by 
ridicule. This is good legislation, whole- 
some legislation, needed legislation, and 
I trust it will be the will of the commit- 
tee to approve it. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Puctnsx1]. 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 8028. I hope this 
legislation will be adopted by Congress 
so that for the first time in our history 
we can begin a serious, concerted attempt 
to determine the causes of juvenile 
crime in our country. 

While it is true that most of us here 
in Congress have been seriously preoc- 
cupied in recent months with interna- 
tional problems, we cannot afford to 
lose track of the fact that juvenile de- 
linquency has been steadily increasing 
in this country. 

U.S. Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy and FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
both stated that the increase in juvenile 
crime has reached the proportions of a 
national crisis. This is a subject we can 
no longer ignore. 

I have spent a great deal of time and 
personal effort during the past 20 years 
in dealing with the problems of juvenile 
crime. There is no question there are 
many theories and suggestions on how 
to deal with this problem. It appears to 
me, however, that most theorists touch 
upon individual aspects of this problem 
when in fact an effective formula for 
dealing with juvenile crime would include 
practically every facet of our society. 

Several years ago I had occasion to 
discuss this problem with the warden of 
a Federal reformatory. He cited an in- 
scription taken from an Egyptian tomb, 
which lamented the fact that the chil- 
dren of that day were incorrigible, dis- 
respectful of their parents, and com- 
pletely irresponsible in their attitude to- 
ward local laws. 

This very competent warden dismissed 
concern about juvenile crime with the 
statement that the Egyptian inscription 
proves the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency dates back many centuries. 

I, for one, cannot accept this type of 
reasoning. It has always been a source 
of great concern to me that while civili- 
zation has been able to make spectacular 
progress in every field of human en- 
deavor, we have not been able to deal 
effectively with this problem of lawless- 
ness among young people. 

Our scientists have made impressive 
gains in dealing with diseases which have 
beset mankind. In the field of technol- 
ogy we can now confidently look to the 
day when we will pierce outer space and 
place a man on the moon. We have 
made progress in every sphere of civili- 
zation; and yet, if the inscription on the 
Egyptian tomb is correct, we are still lit- 
erally in the Dark Ages when it comes to 
dealing with youthful crime. 

It is my hope that when this legisla- 
tion is approved by Congress, all of the 
interested agencies will move forcefully 
to establish several pilot projects, and 
through the process of saturation will try 
to give every community in America the 
results of the research so that we can at 
this late date perhaps reverse the mount- 
ing rate of youthful offenses. 

There is no question in my mind that 
we need trained personnel, but I do not 
believe that such a program of long- 
term training through college grants 
and fellowships should be incorpo- 
rated in this particular measure. I 
would be happy to support legisla- 
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tion to make funds available for 
training these people on a long-term 
basis, but it is my firm conviction that 
funds provided in the measure before 
us today should be used to the greatest 
extent possible for actual research on 
the problem itself. 

The measure before us today does pro- 
vide funds for short-term courses for 
policemen, juvenile officers, social work- 
ers, and various other people dealing 
with the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. I hope that the administrators 
of this act will resist the temptation to 
dissipate these funds for long-term 
training facilities and instead confine 
themselves to the short training courses 
needed to qualify people participating in 
the pilot projects which will be estab- 
lished by this act. 

I know that every community in this 
country has problems of juvenile crime. 
I know also that in most instances lack 
of funds to hire competent help is one 
of the great problems in local communi- 
ties. It would appear to me, however, 
that we can approach this entire prob- 
lem more realistically and perhaps even- 
tually provide some form of Federal as- 
sistance to local communities only if at 
the conclusion of the pilot projects to be 
established by this legislation we can 
evolve a sound formula for dealing with 
the youthful offenders. 

I congratulate the subcommittee 
which reported this bill out to the full 
committee for striking from the lan- 
guage the provision for long-term fel- 
lowships and limiting training assist- 
ance to short-term courses and also as- 
sistance for establishing facilities where 
these short-term courses will be con- 
ducted. 

Within the spirit of this compromise, 
I wholeheartedly support this legisla- 
tion. There is no question in my mind 
that this is one of the most important 
measures to come before this Congress, 
and I feel confident that at the conclu- 
sion of this program, local authorities 
throughout the country will be better 
prepared to deal with problems of juve- 
nile crime within their respective juris- 
dictions. 

I am indeed proud to have been able 
to play a part in bringing this legisla- 
tion to the House for final consideration. 
It is my hope that this is the first step 
toward ultimately reversing this tragic 
waste of American youth who, for vari- 
ous reasons, have been led down the 
path of juvenile crime. I sincerely urge 
my colleagues to support this measure. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CoHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlewoman from Oregon 
and the members of the committee for 
this time. I have some prepared re- 
marks, but I would like to take this time 
to make a few observations. 

One of my colleagues from California 
made the point that there was some- 
thing soft about us Americans and that 
we were somehow different. I just want 
to remind him and the members of the 
committee that this is not a problem 
unique to this country. This is a world- 
wide problem. I lived abroad with my 
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wife and four children for some time, 
and it came as a surprise to discover that 
other nations whose people have worked 
so hard and were often denied many of 
the good things in life, faced these prob- 
lems too. I lived in a rural English vil- 
lage. They had juvenile delinquency 
there. I lived in London and in London 
they also had serious juvenile delin- 
quency problems. We heard the good 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kyu] in his 
excellent statement speak about what is 
happening in Sweden. There are some 
sociologists who say this has something 
to do with the state of world tensions. 
I believe that it does have something to 
do with it, but it should be clear that 
juvenile delinquency is not unique to 
this country. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good bill. This 
problem needs our attention, and I cer- 
tainly hope that the bill will be strongly 
supported. 

One other point was made on the un- 
employment question. There can be no 
doubt that we have, to a degree, painted 
ourselves into a corner here, in that ju- 
venile delinquency has a definite rela- 
tionship to employment. But, remem- 
ber this, according to the last figures I 
saw, 6.9 percent of our total labor force 
is still out of work. 

It is impossible to overemphasize the 
magnitude of this problem which extends 
its tentacles into each of our communi- 
ties. According to the well-document- 
ed “Report to the Congress on Juvenile 
Delinquency” by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare: 

In 1958, between 1.5 and 2 million young- 
sters under 18 were dealt with by the police 
for misbehavior. Over 600,000 different chil- 
dren came before the juvenile courts because 
of alleged delinquent behavior, including 
traffic offenses. Even if the 1958 rate re- 
mains static, a total of between 4 and 5 mil- 
lion different children will be referred to 
the juvenile courts for delinquent acts with- 
in the next decade, of whom more than 
one-third will appear more than once. 


The rate, however, is not remaining 
static. Again quoting the HEW report: 

The total population of children in the 
age group 10 to 17 years, upon which ju- 
venile delinquency statistics are based, has 
increased almost 50 percent in the past 
decade and is expected to increase addi- 
tionally by about 50 percent by 1980. The 
national rate of reported juvenile court de- 
linquency has doubled in the decade 1948 
to 1958. Careful analysis of the available 
data suggests that the increases are not arti- 
facts of better reporting or more efficient 
law enforcement, but are real. 


Furthermore, in the State of Califor- 
nia the rate of juvenile delinquency in- 
creased by 11 percent between 1957 and 
1959, and in my own district the rate 
increased by 15 percent between 1959 and 
1960. 

A problem of this magnitude demands 
immediate, constructive action, and I 
believe that this legislation is a definite 
step in the right direction. H.R. 8028, as 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
has so clearly stated, would provide the 
encouragement and the seed money for 
a more concentrated effort to prevent 
and combat juvenile delinquency and 
youth offenses on the part of the States, 
communities, and private agencies. It 
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seeks both to explore new methods for 
curing this social problem and to test the 
effectiveness of scattered programs al- 
ready being tried. 

Mr. Speaker, a factor which is a con- 
sideration for many of us is the role that 
the Federal Government should play in 
the struggle to combat juvenile delin- 
quency. Although this problem is de- 
cidedly national in scope, there can be 
little doubt that the major attack will 
not and in fact cannot, be carried on di- 
rectly by the Federal Government. It 
will of necessity be accomplished by 
State and local agencies, of both a pri- 
vate and public nature, which are on 
the scene to deal with delinquency and 
youth crimes. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
Federal Government has a legitimate 
and important service to perform in the 
control and treatment of juvenile de- 
linquency today. This is a role of lead- 
ership; a role to provide the incentive 
urgently needed and desired by local 
agencies. I believe that this bill effec- 
tively provides for such a role, and I 
urge the House to approve it today. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may require to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Linpsay]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 8028, and I do so 
enthusiastically. I say this, however, 
with the full realization that neither this 
bill nor any bill, no matter how thought- 
fully conceived or how well-intentioned, 
will lead us toward a complete solution 
of the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

I say this also with all due regard for 
the efforts of the Special Subcommittee 
on Education which has worked dili- 
gently on this legislation and for the 
fine work of the authors of this bill. 

We all should be aware that incidences 
of juvenile crime are increasing at an 
alarming rate. If the present trend con- 
tinues unabated, it is estimated that by 
1970 one boy in every five will be involved 
in at least one court delinquency during 
his adolescence. During the year 1959 
alone 773,000 juvenile delinquency 
cases—including traffic offenses—were 
handled by juvenile courts in the United 
States. We can only guess at the num- 
ber of offenses that never reach the 
authorities. 

These are alarming statistics and 
should make every one of us aware that 
this problem has reached a magnitude 
which transcends community bound- 
aries. With increased mobility, continu- 
ing revolutions in industry, agriculture, 
commerce, transportation, and commu- 
nications, the problem has taken on the 
dimensions of a national crisis. 

There is an ever-increasing need to 
provide for research and demonstration 
projects in order to develop better meth- 
ods for the control and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. Even more im- 
portant, there is an urgent necessity for 
the training of more personnel to ade- 
quately cope with this critical problem. 
In my own judgment, the shortage of 
trained social workers is the most critical 
deficiency in our present system. 

Positive action must occur on many 
fronts, but if we fail to strengthen the 
institutions which form the basic fabric 
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of our society—the home, the school, the 
church, the neighborhood, the com- 
munity agency, the recreation center, 
the place of work—then we might as 
well give up and admit that we have 
failed the young people of our society 
and that we ourselves—the so-called re- 
sponsible adult citizens of our country— 
are the unwitting creators of conditions 
which allow delinquency to thrive. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly believe that 
no legislation we can pass on this cru- 
cial subject will be adequate if it fails 
to strike at the heart of the problem— 
the causes of juvenile delinquency. 

It is fine that we are quick to rush in 
the troops to help control delinquency 
once it has occurred or threatens to 
occur and that we are making some 
progress in our efforts to help rehabili- 
tate the juvenile offender. But what 
steps are we taking to prevent delin- 
quency from occurring? 

Perhaps the problem is too much for 
us. Maybe, it will overwhelm us in spite 
of our continuing search for a solution. 
At any rate, we persist in undermining 
our constructive efforts in this area by 
permitting many of the destructive 
forces of our society to nullify whatever 
good we may hope to accomplish. 

All too often, we overlook the fact 
that the tremendous social and economic 
upheavals which have fostered tensions, 
conflicts, inequities, and unrest in the 
modern world have in fact wrought great 
changes on the primary unit of our so- 
ciety—the family. 

Great movements of population along 
the highways of our gasoline combus- 
tion society have quickened life’s pace 
and intensified life’s pressures. It is no 
accident that we have been termed an 
“age of anxiety.” 

The family unit has not been un- 
affected by these changes. In an agrar- 
ian society the family was an economic 
and social asset to be preserved and pro- 
tected. Each member had an ordered 
place and a necessary function in the 
structure of the family hierarchy. There 
was no confusion as to the role or status 
of the individual member. 

In an urban, industrial society the 
life of each individual is increasingly 
specialized and fragmented. No longer 
is the family unit a social and economic 
necessity to sustain this life. This too 
often has led to a breakdown of the 
family structure. 

Juvenile delinquency begins in the 
home and the community in which the 
youngster lives. It owes its inception to 
lack of love, care, and affection and 
springs from families where the bonds 
of devotion have been shattered either 
through their own inadequacies and 
failures or through their inability to 
cope with circumstances and misfortune. 
It is capable of occurring in the most 
rundown, blighted, and impoverished 
slums or it can occur in the clean, well- 
lighted neighborhoods of people with 
higher social and residential status— 
people who are often referred to as the 
very pillars of their community. 

When children have no love, they look 
for ways they can attract the attention 
of others. They look out into the world 
we have created for them and what do 
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you think they find? They quickly dis- 
cover that antisocial behavior will 
achieve the attention that they did not 
receive at home. 

Harrison Salisbury makes a very 
cogent statement on some of the pre- 
conditions of delinquency in his report 
on “The Shookup Generation,” page 162: 


It can be no accident that the most vigor- 
ous and vicious revolt and most spectacular 
of its manifestations are found precisely in 
those strata of the population where con- 
flict abounds, where insecurity is rife, where 
uncertainty is commonplace, and where the 
ordinary pillars of humanity, the family, 
and the social community are debased or 
shattered. 

The rebellion occurs where neither a 
youngster’s family nor the other social forces 
impinging on his life are prepared or able 
to give him the support and aid which he 
needs in adjusting to the complex problems 
of the contemporary age and the eternal 
turbulence of adolescence. 

The revolt is directed against the same 
elements which have failed the adolescents— 
the components of the society he is living in. 
The rebels may take an old rabbi in Boston, 
a teenage girl in Los Angeles, or a middle- 
aged woman in St. Louis as the object of 
their murderous rage. But when they strike 
down the woman, the rabbi, or the girl they 
are really striking at the society they have 
been projected into through no fault of their 
own. 

Their objective is unconscious, anarchistic 
protest against the world as they perceive it. 
They have not the wit nor the means to offer 
any alternative. But, by combining their 
youthful energy, their brute vigor, and their 
young ruthlessness they are writing with 
their knives, their rumbles, and their japping 
a bloody and terrible indictment of their 
times. 


Is it any wonder that these children 
join gangs and street clubs? In an age 
of violence and social upheaval, in- 
stances of which are blared across the 
radios, the TV, and the movie screens, 
which fill our papers, magazines, and 
comic books, is it any wonder that these 
children find encouraging examples to 
start them on the road of antisocial be- 
havior. Is it any wonder that in a sense- 
less violent age they are perpetrators of 
crimes of senseless violence? I think not. 

If anyone has any doubts on the sub- 
ject all he need do is look around him. 
His doubts will be quickly dispelled. 

Harrison Salisbury draws a sharp 
analogy between the violence of the 
teenage subgroups and the large-scale 
pattern of cataclysmic conduct displayed 
by the nations of the world, page 163: 

When we look at life today, the tensions 
between peoples, the constant threat of war, 
the preoccupation with weapons of un- 
equaled power, the universal training of 
young men in the arts of death and de- 
struction, we cannot fail to see in adolescent 
gang hostility a distorted reflection of the 
atmosphere of the world itself. The ever 
more deadly combat of the youngsters, the 
aimlessness with which they fight, the po- 
tency of their weapons, the development of 
new and atrocious tactics, the wider and 
wider spread of conflict seem, as in a distort- 
ing glass, to mirror the conduct of nations. 


The increasing violence of our times 
is a fact which has not gone unnoticed. 
Although violence and outlaw behavior 
have long been a part of the American 
scene—from the frontier days down to 
the bootleg era—a number of factors, 
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many of them the creation of our post- 
war years, have heightened and intensi- 
fied the conditions of our age and have 
made it a time without parallel in the 
history of our nation and the world. 
Our modern technology has spawned in- 
ventions so terrifying in their impact— 
both potential and actual—that we are 
in constant danger of being whirled out 
into the abyss—victims of our own self- 
debasement and destruction. 

A particularly graphic description of 
the increasing violence of our time was 
made by Dr. Marcel Frym, director of 
criminological research at the Hacker 
Clinic of Beverly Hills, Calif. 

The accent on violence is expressed in 
many ways—the use of atomic power for 
mass destruction in warfare, overpowerful 
motor vehicles, acute international tensions 
implying the threat of war, intense racial 
tensions, etc. These developments are en- 
forced by mass communication media which 
are more suggestive and impressive than 
ever before—the television programs which 
can be observed at home, day and night, 
motion pictures, emphasizing and actually 
glorifying violence as indicative of mas- 
culinity, gory newspaper reports as well as 
comic strips which feature force and ridi- 
cule higher values. 


While the Soviet Union and United 
States are exchanging threats and coun- 
terthreats and are moving troops to 
the borders of Berlin, angry groups of 
unhappy youngsters are fomenting plans 
for a rumble in some obscure alleyway 
of the Bedford-Stuyvesant section of 
Brooklyn. 

Is it any wonder? 

One of the most unfortunate aspects 
of this problem is that in spite of our 
good intentions and best efforts we are 
constantly undermining the decent val- 
ues of our society. 

When we consider the unalienable 
rights, the cherished freedoms, and the 
limitless oportunities with which we are 
blessed in this country, when we consider 
the dedication of so many of our citi- 
zens and institutions in the fight against 
juvenile delinquency, and then pit these 
things against some of the false values 
and standards of our society—the blind 
pursuit of material things, the constant 
preoccupation with the appearance of 
things—it is difficult not to be annoyed 
by the disconcerting contradictions in- 
volved. 

When we find our youth board workers 
and probation officers constantly com- 
peting with slick magazines, hotrods, 
and poisonous TV shows, then the whole 
appalling extent of the dichotomy is 
driven home to us. When we remind 
ourselves that we have more sleazy mag- 
azines than psychiatrists, we can begin to 
realize the great discrepancy between 
our good intentions and the sad condi- 
tion of things. 

Until we face up to these facts, we can 
not even begin to attack this problem in- 
telligently, broadly, and effectively. 

We should ask ourselves the following 
questions: What kind of standards of de- 
cency and morality have we established 
for our young people? What kind of 
guidance and leadership are the adults 
of our society setting for the youth of 
our country? In what kind of world are 
we bringing up our children? 
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We must answer these questions. It 
is not enough that we pass them off by 
saying that life has never been simple 
and that try as we might we can never 
eliminate all of the bad features and 
uncertainties of human existence. We 
must make our deeds consistent with our 
intentions. 

A principal of a Brooklyn school, who 
is eminently well qualified to speak about 
young people, says the following: 

We try to make them act the way we don’t. 
We try to teach them to be polite, to be gen- 
erous, to believe in the sacredness of human 
life, to respect the rights of others. But the 
kids have eyes. They look around. They see 
that ultimately individuals and nations use 
force to solve their problems. They think 
that we are hypocrites because we tell them 
about the old-fashioned virtues. On the one 
hand we urge them to save money. On the 
other we urge them to spend it on the in- 
stallment plan. We do not practice the vir- 
tues which we preach in private life, commu- 
nity life, or in foreign relations. 


He is absolutely right. 
is, What do we do about it? 

Mr. Chairman, certainly, in the name 
of trying to prevent delinquency, we 
shouldn’t treat the inhabitants of our 
cities as if they were mere pawns on a 
chessboard, subject to the grand and 
often heartless strategies of our slum 
clearers and our urban redevelopers. It 
is correctly argued that the elimination 
of slum conditions will help alleviate the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. I am 
one who consistently supports urban re- 
newal and Federal housing. But all too 
often what is accomplished under the 
name of slum clearance and urban re- 
development does just the opposite and 
encourages the growth of delinquency in 
areas where it had previously not been 
a serious problem. What the city hall 
planners and wrecking crews tragically 
overlook is that the destruction of a 
neighborhood means the tearing down 
of a community with long-established 
human relationships. 

Harrison Salisbury offers a superb de- 
scription of how this process occurs and 
how the end result fosters the growth 
of juvenile delinquency, pages 66-67: 

The stated objective of slum clearance is 
to clean out a section of the city which has 
decayed, to tear down dilapidated, rat- 
infested tenements, to wipe out the debris- 
filled home workshops, obliterate the dives, 
the dens, the cribs, and the blind pigs. 

The concept is a little like that of a den- 
tist. Drill out the infected cavity and fill 
it with nice new wholesome cement. It 
may hurt a little at first but the end justi- 
fies the pain. However, the slum clearer is 
not a dentist. His drill uproots all the peo- 
ple in the neighborhood, good as well as 
bad. He tears down the churches. He de- 
stroys local business. He sends the neigh- 
borhood lawyer to new offices downtown. 
The clinic and the synagogue move to the 
Bronx. 

Bulldozers do not understand that a com- 
munity is more than broken-down buildings 
and dirty store fronts. It is a tight skein 
of human relations. It has a life all its own. 
The wreckers tear this human fabric to rib- 
bons. The oldtimers are driven from their 
rundown flats and their ancient brick 
houses. They cannot wait 3 years for the 
new houses to open. Nothing more than a 
passing effort is made to give them a place 
in the new building anyway. They need a 
place to live here and now. So they drift 
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away. They find a worse flat in a tumble- 
down on the edge of the new ghetto-to-he. 
They go their way, resentful, bitter, lives 
twisted out of joint. The new neighborhood 
can never be as good as the old, or so they 
think. 

Into this neighborhood where nerves are 
still raw and bleeding pour hundreds and 
thousands of new faces, often of a race and 
nationality different from that which lived 
there before. 

This is a human revolution. But seldom 
are the social effects recognized. No effort 
is made to orient the new people. Nothing 
is done with the old residents. Institutions 
which might have been bridges between new 
and old have been ruthlessly ripped out. 

“Wherever you have great population mo- 
bility and disrupted population areas,” ac- 
cording to Hugh Johnson of the youth board, 
“gangs spring up to replace the broken sta- 
bility of the group. Wherever the pattern 
of life breaks down kids form gangs to give 
themselves a feeling of protection and sta- 
bility.” 

Before East Harlem began to resound to 
the deadly plong of the wreckers’ ball and 
the tattoo of new steelwork it was a slum. 
But it had many institutions that gave sta- 
bility. There were the Neapolitan blocks, 
the street fiestas, the interwoven relation- 
ship of stores and neighbors. Out it all 
went. In came the gangs. 


It need not happen this way, and in 
some instances it has not. There are a 
number of well-planned housing projects 
throughout the United States. However, 
without thoughtful planning that con- 
siders the uprooting effects of slum clear- 
ance on the people involved, our efforts 
at slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment will continue to foster the growth 
of juvenile delinquency. 

The members of the subcommittee 
recently made a trip to New York to 
get a firsthand look at the conditions 
under which delinquency flourishes and 
the neighborhoods in which it receives 
its most tragic expression. 

I can see that this visit made a deep 
impression on them. The members were 
particularly dismayed by the sense of 
hopelessness on the part of the young 
people with whom they talked—the 
empty, dull, pointless lives they live— 
lives without hope and without satisfac- 
tion. 

The question remains, What can we 
do? 

Mr. Chairman, the first thing we can 
do as legislators is to vote for this bill. 
But as citizens acting in a responsible 
fashion there are many possible courses 
of action open to us. 

The point I have been trying to make 
is that we can train additional person- 
nel, as we must do—social workers, pro- 
bation officers, juvenile court judges, 
psychiatrists—we can provide for re- 
search projects and job training pro- 
grams, and we need these personnel and 
programs very badly, and we still do not 
come close to solving this problem. 

Much of the trouble is an inevitable 
product of our times and is going to 
be with us for a long time to come. 

A great deal of our difficulties spring 
from our failure to devote sufficient at- 
tention to the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency. This has of necessity led to a 
concentration on rehabilitation and con- 
trol programs and a marked neglect in 
our attention to ways of preventing de- 
linquency. 
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An unfortunate consequence of this 
neglect has been a continual undermin- 
ing of the best community efforts in at- 
tempting to solve the problem. 

We need more research on the causes 
of delinquency. We need, particularly, 
more psychiatrists and social workers, 
available to all strata of our population, 
who can work with emotionally disturbed 
children and their families. We need a 
coordinated program which not only 
launches a sustained attack on this prob- 
lem but also works to prevent our best 
efforts from being undermined by our 
own emphasis on violence, our own hy- 
pocrisies, our failure to mitigate against 
cheap tabloids, poisonous TV programs, 
salacious magazines, slick advertise- 
ments, and other breeders of false hopes 
and expectations and other debasements 
of human dignity. This is a problem for 
the community, for parents and citizens, 
and it is an urgent problem. We can 
never eliminate these influences in their 
entirety but we must combat them in 
every way possible and endeavor to less- 
en their influence on young people who 
come from emotionally disturbed homes 
and who would be particularly prone to 
the brazen incitements which these taw- 
dry influences afford in such large meas- 
ure. 

We must never forget that we are 
dealing with a human problem of mon- 
umental proportions, a problem of which 
our knowledge is tragically limited. We 
must never forget that control and re- 
habilitation are not the same thing as 
prevention and if we do not place more 
of our energies toward discovering the 
causes of delinquency and strengthen- 
ing the means of prevention, our work 
will have been all but in vain. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, ordi- 
narily, being from New York, where it 
is our habit to pay $1.71 in the Fed- 
eral Treasury for every dollar we get 
back, we should be very much in favor 
of anything that is particularly slanted 
and helpful to New York. I would like 
to say that this subject consumes the 
greater part of the attention of the peo- 
ple of New York City and New York 
State, in general, as it does parents all 
over the Nation. 

However, there are two organizations 
in New York City that have done the 
most, perhaps, of any to alleviate condi- 
tions such as we are talking about today, 
and they are the Boy Scouts of America 
and the YMCA. For 10 years I was a 
member of the board of the Boy Scouts 
of New York, and I can say to you with 
positive conviction that for every 4 boys 
there are 3 who want to become Scouts 
but only one who is able to become a 
Scout. But, the reason for this is not for 
lack of a program, not for lack of knowl- 
edge of what to do about it. The Boy 
Scout program is systematized, well or- 
ganized, and works in many communi- 
ties, but where there is general apathy 
on behalf of the parents, on behalf of the 
churches, and on behalf of the American 
Legion posts and other sponsoring or- 
ganizations to do the work necessary to 
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bring into existence Scout troops and to 
do their part in the area surrounding 
them you will never get results. And, 
that is exactly the problem here. It is 
not basically a problem of knowing what 
the program should be, because we have 
good programs that have worked in cer- 
tain communities where there is that 
leadership. 

Now, in regard to the YMCA: This is 
a mass organization of 80,000 members 
in New York, with 23 branches compris- 
ing a capital plant of around $60 million, 
with 2,000 employees. I happen to be 
on the board of directors of this organi- 
zation as well, and I can say to you 
that we have gone out and extended our- 
selves into the areas that need this serv- 
ice more than most any other. We have 
not always been successful in these areas, 
because there are certain local problems 
that have to be overcome, and the main 
one is getting the backing of the people 
and the response of the individuals and 
parents themselves. 

Now, we have turned over to the school 
system the complete education of our 
children which traditionally in our 
America was not intended. It used to 
be that parents had a strong guiding 
hand in the daily study of each one of 
our children. Today the tendency is to 
let the school do it all, and if we do not 
get good results, we blame the schools. 
This is not going to work as far as juve- 
nile delinquency is concerned. We can- 
not say to the Boy Scouts, “All right; 
you have not been able to do a good job; 
turn it over to the Federal Government.” 
It simply is not going to work. 

Let me read to you part of a letter 
from the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation of Greater New York dated June 
8, 1961: 

Bob, I do not know how much you know 
about the needs of 16- to 19-year-olds in 
the underprivileged areas of our American 
cities—particularly the needs of Negro or 
Puerto Rican youth. In such communities 
as Harlem and Bedford in New York, about 
half of the 16- to 19-year-old youths are 
out of school for one reason or another and 
are also unemployed. There is no panacea 
for this problem. Most of these boys, when 
they do get jobs, don’t stay more than a 
couple of months. We probably need to 
think of an organization something like the 
old CCC, Another need is to get unions 
and businesses to find work opportunities 
for these boys. 


There is an inference in today’s de- 
bate that juvenile delinquency is solely 
the problem of underprivileged areas. 
Such is definitely not the case as the 
incidence of juvenile delinquency is high 
even among some of the most privileged. 
May I point out the theft last weekend 
of five automobiles and the destruction 
of road signs on a tiny island where al- 
most everyone on the island has a sec- 
ond home. This in a community of less 
than 200 privileged families—or the de- 
struction of a church organ in the high- 
est average family income village in 
New York State. 

One of my constituents recently wrote: 

President Kennedy is recommending a $50 
million youth delinquency program expendi- 
ture. This, sir, in my opinion, is like check- 
ing a horse’s tail to find out why he has a 
decayed tooth. 
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We should go to the heart of the prob- 
lems of delinquent children—the par- 
ents. Let us make parents responsible 
for their children—then and only then 
will we reduce delinquency. 

A major step to cure delinquency 
would be for State and local governments 
to enact strong laws with teeth in it, 
making parents responsible for their own 
children. This would get at the source 
of the problem: Punishing irresponsible 
parents of youthful offenders would work 
like magic to help correct the juvenile 
delinquent problem. 

May I conclude by suggesting that 
Members heed carefully the words of an 
expert in the field of youth guidance, the 
distinguished Congressman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GuBsEr], and to remember 
the statement of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Mrs. Bo.ton]—both of whom em- 
phasized that a main cause for delin- 
quency is the lack of opportunity for 
constructive endeavor by hundreds of 
thousands of our teenagers who no 
longer are in school. 

They both hit the nail right on the 
head. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
ger.tleman from New York [Mr. Sant- 
ANGELO] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the REecorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of H.R. 7178, a bill to 
provide Federal funds to combat the 
problem of juvenile delinquency and 
youth offenses. This bill to provide Fed- 
eral assistance for projects which will 
evaluate and demonstrate techniques 
and practices leading to a solution of the 
Nation’s problems relating to the pre- 
vention and control of juvenile delin- 
quency and youth offenses and to pro- 
vide training of persons for work in 
these fields is desirable and demon- 
strates a great concern of this admin- 
istration to solve the problem. This 
measure provides an authorization of 
$10 million for carrying out the pur- 
poses of this act for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1962, and a similar amount 
for each of the 4 succeeding fiscal 
years. President John F. Kennedy on 
May 11 called upon Congress to use its 
financial resources to implement the 
efforts of State and local communities 
and to assist dedicated persons who are 
striving in many ways to see to it that 
the youth of our country will develop 
strong character and attitudes favor- 
able to the democratic way of life. This 
measure seeks to carry out the recom- 
mendation which President John Ken- 
nedy called upon us to make. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency 
for youthful offenders cannot be solved 
by one measure alone. It requires the 
concentrated effort and support of the 
home, the church, the synagogue, and 
voluntary agencies. It requires the con- 
tinuous recognition by parents of their 
parental responsibilities to control that 
which they created. . 

During my career as a State senator, 
I was fortunate to be designated as one 
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of the members of the statewide tempo- 
rary commission on youth and juvenile 
delinquency. This commission made an 
exhaustive study in the State of New 
York. We covered the cities and the 
rural areas. We held hearings through- 
out the State and examined the condi- 
tions from Chautauqua County to Rich- 
mond County, from Buffalo to New York, 
from Poughkeepsie to Brooklyn, from 
Syracuse to Long Island. Our recom- 
mendations to the State legislature, of 
which there were 34, included to a large 
degree what this legislation seeks to 
provide. We recommended projects 
which would help trained personnel em- 
ployed or preparing for employment in 
programs for the prevention or control 
of juvenile delinquency or youth offenses. 
We recommended that technical as- 
sistance be afforded to public or private 
agencies, organizations, and institutions, 
which are dedicated to controlling ju- 
venile delinquency. We recommended a 
permanent youth commission for the 
State of New York which would cooper- 
ate with municipalities, public agencies, 
and voluntary groups to utilize the in- 
exhaustible energies of our adolescents 
and youth and direct them into con- 
structive channels and to redirect the 
activities of young men and boys who 
were on the road to the violation of law. 

This commission, after an exhaustive 
study and soul searching, set forth 
basic philosophy behind the approach 
to the solution of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency in stirring words. They 
are as follows: 

We reaffirm that basically any solution 
of the problem of juvenile delinquency is 
the recognition that all life comes from 
God. Consequent to this fact, we acknowl- 
edge the dependence of man upon God for 
moral welfare and spiritual fulfillment. 
In the man-to-God and man-to-man re- 
lationship, the Ten Commandments serve 
as the basic criteria of human conduct. 
When interpersonal relationships are gov- 
erned by this code of behavior, man’s moral 
judgments are sound and enduring, and as 
human dignity and God-given rights are 
secured this basic philosophy provides the 
imperative for an act of concern for the 
total welfare of troubled youth in our s0- 
ciety. 


I was privileged to testify before the 
Special Subcommittee on Education of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, in connection 
with H.R. 7178. I was privileged to give 
the committee in detail the benefit of 
my views and which are found on pages 
195-216 of the committee hearings. I 
commend the committee for recom- 
mending the approval of this legisla- 
tion. This is one of the finest measures 
in connection with this problem that I 
have ever seen. When this measure is 
adopted, those dedicated persons who 
are in the program or who seek to par- 
ticipate in the solution of this problem 
involving a small percentage of our 
youth whose numbers increase with our 
population will have the wherewithal to 
implement their activities. States, lo- 
calities, and communities which find 
themselves without the economic means 
will receive impetus in their work. The 
problem of juvenile delinquency is every- 
one’s problem. It is a problem which 
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testifies to the failure of society and 
many parents in their obligations to the 
youth of our country. 

I expect beneficial results from the 
passage of this legislation and I trust 
that when we return several years hence 
and receive a report as to the efficacy 
of this legislation, we can thank once 
again the members of this committee 
for the diligence, industry, and vision, 
and also pay tribute to our President 
who has led the way in this program in 
bringing the youth of our country to 
the new frontier of decency and good- 
ness with the assistance of a Govern- 
ment which cares. I trust that this 
measure will pass. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
TOLL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
commend my colleagues on the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee who have 
worked so diligently to bring to the 
floor H.R. 8028, the Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Offenses Control Act of 1961. 
This gives the Members a chance to sup- 
port a very important measure for the 
welfare of our future citizens and for 
the welfare of our society in general. 
The need for Federal legislation in this 
field has been amply demonstrated. The 
conditions involved not only affect the 
large communities of our country, but 
spread like a contagious disease to sub- 
urban and rural areas. 

I have sponsored the forestry camp 
legislation in Pennsylvania in 1955 and 
had the pleasure of seeing the law en- 
acted which created the two camps now 
in operation. Gov. David L. Lawrence 
in his testimony predicted the opening 
of a third camp in a very short while. 
This effort on the State level represents 
supplementary action to the $5% mil- 
lion spent in the present fiscal year for 
the operation of delinquency institutions 
in the Commonwealth. 

The city of Philadelphia has also 
tackled the problem with a special pro- 
gram started in July of 1959, using the 
social group method. The Philadelphia 
Youth Conservation Corps operates as a 
preventive program for potentially 
juvenile delinquent boys. The main ob- 
jective of the corps is to combat, pre- 
vent, and diminish juvenile delinquency. 
The city budget for this purpose is 
$174,000. The city of Philadelphia has 
had splendid leadership in this field un- 
der Commisisoner of Welfare Randolph 
E. Wise and for many years has had pro- 
fessional guidance from Dr. John O. 
Reinemann, director of probation of the 
municipal court of Philadelphia. Dr. 
Reinemann said: 

In the juvenile delinquency field, specifi- 
cally, Federal aid to States and their po- 
litical subdivisions for demonstration proj- 
ects in the area of prevention, control, and 
treatment of this social ill, as well as for 
more adequate training of personnel in po- 
lice departments, courts, training schools, 
correctional institutions, and other agencies 
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engaged in any phase of this vitally im- 
portant work, is urgently called for. 


I am glad to join the committee in 
support of this bill and I hope that the 
measure is enacted into law in this ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Griarmo]. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard a great deal of discussion about 
this bill today dealing with some of the 
causes of juvenile deiinquency, or the 
fact that we have a situation of juvenile 
delinquency which is getting worse in 
the United States. We have heard Mem- 
bers speak about the fact that family life 
may be breaking down, that the influence 
of the family may have deteriorated, 
that perhaps some of our children are 
getting soft, that perhaps they are look- 
ing at too much television, that perhaps 
they are becoming too bored with the 
easy living they are having; but the 
point is that whatever the reason we 
must face the problems of our society as 
we find them in our times. We have this 
situation with us, for whatever the rea- 
son, for whatever the causes and effects, 
a situation that is getting constantly 
worse. It is a situation that runs the 
whole gamut of social conditions. 

In order to properly attack and eradi- 
cate, or try to eradicate, if you please, 
you would have to deal with questions of 
enforcement of justice, properly trained 
judges, properly trained probation of- 
ficers, properly trained young people to 
work with the juvenile delinquents or 
possible juvenile delinquents; you would 
have to have adequate housing, adequate 
recreational facilities, adequate training 
of police personnel, adequate control of 
job opportunities, and the opportunity 
for young people to get jobs and to work 
in jobs. These are the real problems. 
Inability to deal with or do away with 
these problems causes to some extent an 
increase in this area of delinquency. It 
is found most in the urban areas, not the 
rural areas, but areas like New York City. 
I saw a housing project in New York 
City where 35,000 people live. There was 
not a playground in that area, not a 
swimming pool, not a recreational fa- 
cility. The children had to play in the 
streets. 

This problem cannot be solved by the 
Federal Government; the Federal Gov- 
ernment obviously cannot do it, but the 
Federal Government can try to aid local 
communities in solving the problem. It 
is not the intention of this legislation in 
any way to try to inject the Federal 
Government into this area, or to try to 
enlarge and broaden the responsibility 
and functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment in this area of juvenile delinquen- 
cy. We may try to do so, as you may 
well know, in the field of education, as 
was tried today; we may try to do it in 
the field of public housing, or some other 
areas, but not in the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

What we are trying to do in this legis- 
lation simply is this: There are some 
areas that are rather advanced in this 
field; New York City is one of them. 
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This bill is not designed only for New 
York City; as a matter of fact, it is de- 
signed for cities like my own, where in 
the last week and a half there were sev- 
eral major crimes by juvenile delin- 
quents in my general area. It is designed 
so that other communities may learn 
what is being done in major cities such 
as New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles, 
to meet this problem, to learn how 
groups of young men in New York are 
working with these young juvenile de- 
linquents. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield. 

Mr. BARRY. Why do you need $30 
million to study what is being done in 
New York? 

Mr. GIAIMO. We need $10 million a 
year for 3 years to study what is being 
done throughout the country. We need 
it in order to evaluate the training pro- 
grams which have been developed in 
these cities. We need it to gather in- 
formation so that it may be distributed 
to other areas and other cities, we need 
it to train personnel and to provide tech- 
nical assistance so that we can have 
adequately trained personnel; perhaps 
by sending people to study what is being 
done in New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles, in some of the projects they 
have underway that give promise of 
great success. We believe it will help 
the States and local communities in 
solving the problem of the individual de- 
linquent. This is a good bill. It merits 
your favorable consideration. I urge 
you to give it your support. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, as coauthor of legislation for the 
Federal assistance in the fleld of juvenile 
delinquency elimination, I rise in firm 
support of this measure. In doing so, 
however, I do not do this with any idea 
that the Federal Government can or 
should assume the primary responsibility 
in this field. City and State govern- 
ments have a greater responsibility. 
But above all, the problems of juvenile 
delinquency must be solved and pre- 
vented by parental control and example. 
What we individually do as parents 
speaks much louder than what we say; 
and it counts for more than anything 
that any legislation can do. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in favor of H.R. 8028 to provide Federal 
assistance for projects which will 
evaluate and demonstrate techniques 
and practices leading to a solution of 
the problems relating to the prevention 
and control of juvenile delinquency and 
youth offenses, and to provide training 
of personnel for work in these fields. 

Juvenile delinquency has been increas- 
ing in both rural and urban communities, 
and in all sections of the country. It 
has become a problem of serious na- 
tional concern and has been increasing 
steadily during the last 12 years. In 
1960, approximately 440,000 children 
from age 10 to 17 were referred to the 
courts for delinquency. Experts esti- 
Mate that if present delinquency rates 
continue, between 3 and 4 million chil- 
dren will be brought before the courts 
for delinquency in the next decade. 
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Court cases, however, represent only a 
fraction of the delinquency problem. 
Each year police deal with about 2 mil- 
lion youths who are in trouble. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation would 
provide the encouragement and the 
money for a more concentrated effort to 
prevent and combat juvenile delinquency 
and youth offenses by the States, com- 
munities, and private agencies. The 
committee report points out that the bill 
seeks to explore new methods for curing 
this social problem and to test the effec- 
tiveness of scattered programs already 
being tried. 

We are all aware that the primary re- 
sponsibility of combating juvenile de- 
linquency and youth offenses rests with 
the States and local communities. The 
role of the Federal Government is to help 
give a common focus to the efforts and 
activities of all governmental and non- 
governmental agencies and institutions 
at all levels, and to assist them in a 
manner that will bring about the most 
effective and concentrated attack on the 
very serious problems of our Nation’s 
youth. 

Mr. Chairman, Attorney General Rob- 
ert Kennedy did an excellent job of 
explaining the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the problem of juvenile 
delinquency when he testified before 
Chairman EpITrH GREEN’s Special Sub- 
committee on Education, as follows: 

In the last 30 years, much has been 
learned about detecting conditions which 
lead young people into criminal activities. 
In many communities, large and small, 
throughout the United States, some effec- 
tive action is being taken. 

The knowledge and resources are scattered, 
however. The problem is to spread greater 
awareness of what is being done and what 
can be done; to increase the resources, par- 
ticularly in trained personnel, for more effec- 
tive action; and to bring such resources to- 
gether in the same community. These tasks 
are the goals toward which this legislation 
will move us. 


Therefore, this bill provides for a 3- 
year $30 million program of Federal 
assistance in demonstration projects, 
training personnel, and supplying tech- 
nical aid and information. H.R. 8028 
covers youth offenses as well as juvenile 
delinquency in order to reach the prob- 
lems of offenses committed by youths in 
their late teens and early twenties who 
are above the juvenile age limit in their 
State. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I want to 
emphasize to my colleagues of the im- 
portance of this legislation and urge that 
the bill be adopted. 

ST. LOUIS EXPERIENCE PROVES VALUE OF 

IMAGINATIVE PROJECTS TO CURB DELIN- 

QUENCY 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
support wholeheartedly the bill now be- 
fore the House, H.R. 8028, by Congress- 
man Brapemas, to provide Federal assist- 
ance for projects which will evaluate and 
demonstrate techniques and practices 
leading to a solution of the Nation’s 
problems relating to the prevention and 
control of delinquency, and providing 
also for a traineeship program for per- 
sonnel in this work. Our experience in 
St. Louis demonstrates the great value 
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of this kind of approach to the problem 
of curbing juvenile delinquency. 

Two years ago, when the Elliott sub- 
committee held hearings on a predeces- 
sor bill in the 86th Congress, I testified 
in favor of the legislation and submitted 
an extensive brief from the Metropolitan 
Youth Commission of St. Louis and St. 
Louis County for a demonstration proj- 
ect of the kind this legislation would 
help to make possible. I know that once 
this bill becomes law, the administration 
can look for the greatest kind of sup- 
port and cooperation from the St. Louis 
Metropolitan Youth Commission to make 
the program effective. 

By coincidence, I received today a let- 
ter from Managing Director John F. 
Box, Jr., of radio station WIL in St. 
Louis, reporting on a highly successful 
project conducted jointiy by the metro- 
politan youth commission and WIL to 
obtain summer jobs for youngsters. The 
project was so successful, with over 248 
juveniles placed in part-time jobs, that 
the State employment service is now 
making arrangements to continue the 
program on a permanent basis. I con- 
gratulate Eugene P. Schwartz, executive 
director of the youth commission, and 
WIL, for their imagination and enter- 
prise in this project. 

The Metropolitan Youth Commission 
of St. Louis and St. Louis County is a 
joint city-county agency formed about 
5 years ago, with a membership of 18 
outstanding citizens appointed half by 
our mayor and half by the county super- 
visor. It is financed by city and county 
funds, and has done a remarkable job 
in examining into the causes of delin- 
quency and methods of combating it. It 
works closely with the courts and the 
police departments, but more impor- 
tantly, it works closely with parents and 
with children, too. 

If H.R. 8028 is passed, this agency can 
immediately be enlisted in an expanded 
research and demonstration project of 
the kind the bill suggests. 

On August 22, I testified before Mrs. 
GREEN’s subcommittee on my bill, H.R. 
15, to establish a program of fellowships 
and scholarships for the training of 
teachers for specialized work with ex- 
ceptional children. Among such children 
are the emotionally disturbed and the so- 
cially maladjusted, including the insti- 
tutionalized delinquent. I am anxious 
to see H.R. 15 become law, because I 
think it is sorely needed. The trainee- 
ships which would be set up under H.R. 
8028 for training personnel in the field 
of working with delinquents—probation 
officers, social workers, institutional 
workers, youth workers generally—would 
provide excellent support for the dedi- 
cated men and women now engaged in 
this work and overworked and over- 
whelmed by the magnitude of the task. 
There is no conflict between the kind of 
traineeships provided for in H.R. 8028 
and the fellowships for teachers called 
for in H.R. 15—in fact, they would sup- 
plement each other. The classroom 
teacher plays a vital role in the overall 
effort to discover tendencies toward de- 
linquency and to help potential delin- 
quents get the kind of professional help 
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they need before these children go off 
the deep end. 

I congratulate Congresswoman GREEN 
for the work she has done in her Special 
Subcommittee on Education of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor on this bill now before us and in 
the entire field of special education. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit for inclusion 
in the Recorp as part of my remarks 
the correspondence I received today, on 
the summer job placement program in 
St. Louis, as follows: 


AvucGustT 26, 1961. 
Hon. Leonor EK. SuLLivan, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Mars. SuLLIVAN: I thought you would 
be interested in the attached letter we re- 
ceived from the Metropolitan Youth Com- 
mission of St. Louis and St. Louis County. 

WIL radio this experimental 
project which the commission put into effect 
this summer. Results, as you can see, are 
most gratifying. 

I thought you would be interested in 
knowing how effective a community-minded 
radio station can be when they make a 
genuine effort to augment their regular 
broadcast schedule with outside projects. 

Sincerely, 
Joun F. Box, Jr., 
Managing Director. 





METROPOLITAN YOUTH 
COMMISSION oF St. Louis 
ann St. Louis County, 
August 15, 1961. 
Mr. Joun Box, 
Manager, Radio Station WIL, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Mr. Box: I wanted to send you this 
note before I leave town for several weeks to 
let you know how successful the Caroline 
Mission Employment Service was. As of to- 
day there are over 248 juveniles placed on 
jobs, many of which turned out to be regu- 
lar weekly jobs, a few hours a week for these 
youngsters. 

Needless to say, our youth commission is 
very grateful to you for sponsoring this pro- 
gram during this past summer. You should 
also know that the State employment serv- 
ice because of this demonstration is making 
arrangements to continue it on a permanent 
basis thereby providing service to youth in 
@ high delinquency area. 

Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE P. SCHWARTZ, 
Executive Director. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, under unanimous consent I include 
in the Recorp editorials from the Ore- 
gon Journal, the Washington Post, and 
the New York Times relating to the ju- 
venile delinquency problem: 

[From the Oregon Journal, May 16, 1961] 
PRESERVING Most IMPORTANT ASSET 

ng that the problem of juvenile 
delinquency is increasing and is a real dan- 
ger to the health of the Nation, President 
Kennedy in a special message to Congress 
has asked appropriations for a 5-year pro- 
gram, and appointed a special Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime 
to coordinate Federal activities. 

Both Multnomah County and the city of 
Portland recognized the growing youth de- 
linquency program some time ago and set 
up a metropolitan youth commission to 
assess the problems and seek preventive 
measures. Under the proposed Kennedy pro- 
gram, this commission and its work should 
fit in well with the Federal program. 

“Juvenile delinquency and youth offenses 
diminish the strength and vitality of our 
Nation,” said the President in his. message 
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to Congress. “By means of the proposed 
legislation, the Federal Government will be 
able to provide assistance to those dedicated 
persons in local communities throughout 
the Nation who are striving in many ways 
to create the social conditions that will in- 
sure the growth of a skilled and resourceful 
population of young men and women who 
are firm in character and committed to the 
development of a democratic way of life.” 

We have many agencies and organizations 
in the field now working on a positive basis 
to help youth develop into healthy adult- 
hood. The schools, churches, youth organi- 
zations, park bureaus, and many agencies of 
government and community service all have 
their roles in the development of youth. 
The home, of course, still, is the most vital 
influence on youth education and guidance. 

Somewhere along the line from _ the 
toddling stage to preadulthood far too many 
youngsters are getting in trouble that leads 
to juvenile delinquency, which in turn fre- 
quently leads to even more serious criminal 
activity. They become either burdens or 
outright dangers to society. 

The problem is not one of easy solution, 
because there are many facets and inter- 
locking situations. The metropolitan youth 
commission, composed of 11 members ap- 
pointed by the city and county, has been 
investigating some of the why of juvenile 
delinquency to determine if there are not 
some preventive measures. 

The local commission has found that the 
school dropout problem is a serious one in 
leading to youth troubles. The dropout all 
too often finds he has neither the skill, the 
knowledge, nor the experience to compete 
for jobs, often leading to idleness, frustra- 
tion, and trouble. 

Difficulties leading to dropouts may be 
numerous, starting as early as the third 
or fourth grade. Local studies are under- 
way now on this problem. The local com- 
mission has found that to attack any so- 
cial problem as extensive as this it is first 
necessary to have the problem investigat- 
ed and defined, and this demands research- 
ers. 

The Federal Government can help im- 
measurably through such studies, training 
of personnel anc encouragement of groups 
seeking some of the answers as to why young 
men and women get entirely “off the beam” 
to the detriment of both themselves and 
society in general. 

It has been said many times, and it is 
true, that our young people are our most 
important asset, but far too much of that 
asset is either being wasted or turned into 
a liability. 


[From the Washington Post] 
ACCENT ON YOUTH 


President Kennedy’s Executive order and 
his letter to the Speaker of the House on ju- 
venile delinquency serve two most salutary 
p They help to focus national at- 
tention on a problem of acute concern to 
the whole country. And they approach this 
problem with a compassionate awareness 
that it is not exclusively, or even primarily, 
a@ police problem nor one to be solved by 
punitive measures. 

The program to be carried forward coop- 
eratively by the Attorney General and by 
the Secretaries of Labor and of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, together with the legis- 
lation sought from Congress, can have an 
important stimulating influence. But they 
cannot, of course, alter the basic fact that 
juvenile delinquency is essentially a local 
problem which must be dealt with through 
local agencies—schools, churches, settlement 
houses, community welfare agencies—oper- 
ating together to bring hostile and rebellious 
youth into participation in the community’s 
life. 
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Dealing in this patient fashion with 
juveniles who break society's rules is a job 
for skilled and trained professionals. The 
President proposes the authorization of Fed- 
eral grants for “the training of personnel, 
employed or preparing for employment in 
programs for the prevention or control of 
juvenile delinquency or youth offenses.” 
But the $10 million he proposes for the pur- 
pose must be looked upon as no more than 
a bare beginning. 

The draft bill suggested by the President 
would provide grants also—out of the same 
$10 million—for demonstration and evalua- 
tion projects designed to develop techniques 
and practices for dealing with delinquency, 
There is already an abundance of such ex- 
perimentation. The real need is to put 
what is now known into use and to prod 
responsible private and public agencies at 
the local level into more effective operation. 
We hope that the President’s recommenda- 
tions will have the effect of doing this. 


[From the New York Times, July 25, 1961] 


When Representative Eptrn Green of Ore- 
gon led a House subcommittee through a 
Brooklyn slum a few hours after a teenager 
had been murdered in a squabble over a 
dime, the youths to whom she talked made it 
plain that the thing they needed and wanted 
most was a job. Perhaps their words will 
help provide the push required to speed con- 
gessional action on the administration’s pro- 
posal for a Youth Employment Opportuni- 
ties Act. 

The White House program is designed to 
do three things, all important in ridding 
young people of the fear that they were born 
surplus in an automated society. It will 
supply on-the-job training in the industrial 
skills for which employers are calling. 
Through a Youth Conservation Corps it will 
enable other idle youngsters to perform use- 
ful tasks in the national parks and forests 
under conditions that should provide a tonic 
for their spirits at the same time that it 
strips the flabbiness from their bodies. Local 
public service projects will provide still 
another outlet for youthful energies on a 
basis that will benefit both the youngsters 
and the community. 

The program is an essential companion to 
the administration’s specialized proposals 
for combating juvenile delinquency. It 
stems from a recognition that we cannot 
hope for a bright national future if our 
youth starts with a conviction that it has no 
worthwhile role, that its talents are un- 
wanted and its aspirations condemned to 
emptiness. In May, before the closing of 
schools threw a huge new wave of young 
jobseekers into the overfull labor market, 
550,000 youths between 16 and 21 were with- 
out work. By October the number may be 
twice that. 

The chief defect of the administration’s 
job plan is that it is much too modest. The 
work opportunities it promises would not 
absorb the pool of job-hungry youngsters in 
New York alone. Congress should move 
swiftly to pass the President’s bill and begin 
thinking about what else needs doing to 
make the employment horizons of our rising 
generation less bleak. Large-scale Federal 
aid to the public schools of the Nation, now 
stalled because of the irrelevant, corroding 
religious issue, would do more in the long 
run for our youth than any other single law 
that Congress could enact. 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port the passage of H.R. 8028, a bill de- 
signed to “provide Federal assistance for 
projects which will evaluate and dem- 
onstrate techniques and practices lead- 
ing to a solution of the Nation’s prob- 
lem relating to the prevention and con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency and youth 
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offenses and to provide training of per- 
sonnel for work in these fields.” 

Having always been interested in the 
problem of juvenile delinquency and 
having chairmaned a special legislative 
committee to investigate this problem 
in Ohio when a member of the Ohio 
Senate, I cannot help but believe that 
the amount requested for this study is 
wholly inadequate to do the job that 
needs to be done. However, this is a 
start in the right direction and I sup- 
port the effort. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, ju- 
yvenile delinquency has long been a seri- 
ous problem, one for which the Congress 
and the executive branch must not shun 
their responsibilities. The enactment of 
this legislation bears out that Congress 
realizes this fact and wants the Govern- 
ment of the United States to assume its 
proper role to conquer this vital disease 
that has infected so much of America’s 
youth—our greatest national resource. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in full accord 
with H.R. 8028, for which S. 279 was sub- 
stituted. This bill is comprehensive and 
realistically confronts the problem. 
Nevertheless, I had hoped that the com- 
mittee would broaden the legislation by 
establishing the kind of machinery I be- 
lieve necessary for directing youth pro- 
grams on a national level. I refer to the 
provision in my own legislation, H.R. 
8260, which I urged the committee to 
consider and which I fervently hope will 
be given priority action, now that this 
important phase of the delinquency- 
abatement program is moving forward. 

Mr. Chairman, ever since I came to this 
House and for years before that I have 
advocated cooperation among govern- 
mental agencies on all levels in connec- 
tion with youth programs. 

As a New York State senator for many 
years, I was close to the State and local 
approaches to this problem. I was the 
sponsor of legislation that created the 
New York State Youth Commission and 
the enabling legislation to establish the 
New York City Youth Board. I am fully 
aware of the responsibilities of all levels 
of government in this field. None can 
be effective without the other. Human 
behavior is not confined to local or State 
lines. 

The role of the Federal Government is 
important if the problem is to be met 
head on; Federal leadership is vital. 
Holding this view in 1959, I introduced 
a bill calling for the establishment of a 
Federal Youth Office to be administered 
under an Assistant Secretary in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, a sub-Cabinet position especially 
created for the purpose. 

I firmly feel the problem is vital 
enough to warrant such high-level status. 
Only through such Government recogni- 
tion can proper leadership be given in 
this field. 

My original bill is not dissimilar to 
H.R. 8028. As a matter of fact, there are 
many sections in it that are nearly iden- 
tical. Because of this and in view of the 
assurances I have been given that the 
differences will be considered as a sepa- 
rate matter, I have joined in fully as- 
sociating myself with H.R. 8028 and have 
introduced supporting legislation, my bill 
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being H.R. 8343. Iam privileged to be a 
cosponsor of this measure and I feel its 
overwhelming approval will serve notice 
that Uncle Sam is ready and willing to 
roll up his sleeves and do something 
meaningful about the delinquency prob- 
lem. 

Now, to get back to my further rec- 
ommendation which I urged the com- 
mittee and the Members of this House 
to give their every evaluation and their 
consideration. Among the added fea- 
tures to my original bill is the provision 
to establish the new unit in HEW to 
administer an effective program. Surely 
we all agree the field of youth activities 
is highly specialized and essential to 
the strength and health of America. 
Our Nation of tomorrow can be no better 
than our youth of today. Then, is not 
the subject worthy of such agency recog- 
nition? 

The Federal Youth Office, as I envi- 
sion it, would provide the required 
leadership for intergovernmental co- 
operation to strengthen State, local, and 
private efforts in youth problems. It 
would develop formulas and standards 
for Federal grants to States, localities, 
and private agencies on a share-the-cost 
basis. It would assist the States in the 
establishment and operation of juvenile 
delinquency control and prevention pro- 
grams. Moreover, the Office would en- 
courage research in, and demonstration 
of, new techniques in dealing with teen- 
age behavioral problems and crime and 
would provide for the training of per- 
sonnel to staff programs for the control 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
The agency would also provide a na- 
tional clearinghouse for exchange of in- 
formation on youth problems and on 
methods and techniques for dealing with 
them. 

The Youth Office, therefore, through 
its efforts with State, local, and private 
agencies would enable a complete, fully 
coordinated attack on the serious prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. We must 
have more accurate data on the nature 
and amount of delinquency in different 
areas. We are seriously hampered by 
not being able to secure an accurate 
national report on delinquency. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation pro- 
vides statistics on juvenile delinquency 
as a part of its overall crime reporting 
program, and the Children’s Bureau 
gathers some statistics from certain 
juvenile courts throughout the country. 
But neither of these agencies has the 
resources to develop the type of infor- 
mation collection and dissemination 
which will aid the communities most 
effectively. 

The Federal Youth Office would be 
able to provide such comprehensive in- 
formation, and thus it could indicate 
which correctional agencies and local 
areas most need the technical assistance 
provided for in the bill. In the new 
attack on delinquency, we need such new 
resources to manage the increasing de- 
mand for technical help. 

On matters of general policy and pro- 
cedure, my bill also makes provision for 
close cooperation with the President’s 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
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Youth Crime. Such cooperative work 
at the Federal, State, and local levels of 
government is vital for any successful 
preventive work. 

The Federal Government is spending 
$126 million a year merely for the cus- 
todial care of 40,000 child delinquents. 
Contrast this figure with the proposed 
cost in the juvenile delinquency bill of 
$10 million. This money will be spent 
for the prevention of crime and not 
merely for bigger enforcement and cor- 
rectional programs. Our main objective 
should be the prevention of those early 
law violations that begin criminal ca- 
reers, and we must pour as much money, 
labor, anc thought as possible into 
achieving this aim. 

Mr. Chairman, we can no longer sit 
back and believe that this is just a tem- 
porary situation that will pass. Ju- 
venile delinquency is a grim, stark real- 
ity. We cannot coddle it any longer. 
We must face it squarely. 

The Federal Government is spending 
billions abroad to strengthen our posi- 
tion in the free world. We are spend- 
ing billions to keep America strong on 
the homefront. Yet, what are we do- 
ing to prevent the deterioration and 
moral breakdown of so many of our 
youth—the backbone of our strength? 

Our country should reflect to the rest 
of the world an image of human decency, 
dignity, and government by law. What 
do they think of these continuing stories 
of teenage crime and violence? The 
way we can convince them that this does 
not reflect America is to do something 
about eliminating it. And, to do that, 
you must have the tools for prevention 
and cure. 

Certainly this condition involves only 
a@ small percentage of our young folks. 
The vast majority are good, clean, fine 
boys and girls. But, pointing to per- 
centages is not going to stop these ram- 
pages. 

The problem, unfortunately, is grow- 
ing worse. J. Edgar Hoover reported in 
March 1961 that crimes by youths in- 
creased some 6 percent over the previous 
year, and at this rate of increase, a mil- 
lion or more youngsters may be arrested 
in the year 1962. 

In the fact of these tragic statistics, 
again I emphasize, Congress cannot 
shun its responsibility. It is time that 
the Government of the United States as- 
sumed its proper role in this crucial 
situation. I believe a long step forward 
is being taken through the enactment of 
H.R. 8028, with which I am proud to 
be identified as cosponsor. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time having ex- 
pired, the Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Offenses Control Act of 
1961”. 

FINDINGS AND POLICIES 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that juvenile delinquency and youth 
offenses diminish the strength and vitality 
of the people of our Nation; that such delin- 
quency and offenses are increasing in both 
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urban and rural communities; that such de- 
linquency and offenses occur disproportion- 
ately among school dropouts, unemployed 
youth faced with limited opportunities, and 
youth in deprived family situations; and 
that prevention and control of such delin- 
quency and offenses require intensive and 
coordinated efforts on the part of private 
and governmental interests. 

(b) The policy of the Federal Government 
is to assist in the prevention and control 
of juvenile delinquency and youth offenses, 
and to encourage the coordination of ef- 
forts among governmental and nongovern- 
mental educational, employment, health, 
welfare, law enforcement, correctional, and 
other agencies concerned with such prob- 
lems. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 8, after the word “oppor- 
tunities” insert “and with employment bar- 
riers,”’. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, those who read this 
Recorp tomorrow will do so, I fear, with 
a deep sense of depression. They will 
conclude that we have a country in which 
all of the youth are delinquent. It is 
important to deal with the problem of 
delinquency among the youth of our 
land, but it is a mistake to let the im- 
pression go out to the country and to 
the world that all of the teenagers in 
the United States are delinquent or are 
potential criminals. 

I have not seen the statistics in the 
last year or two, but the last time I 
read them they disclosed that 95 percent 
of the youth of this country are good 
citizens. 

May I inquire of the gentlewoman 
from Oregon, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, if that is correct? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I will say to 
the gentleman from North Carolina that 
is correct. I tried to point that out in 
my opening statement. The vast ma- 
jority of our young people are never in- 
volved in delinquent acts. But there are 
situations existing in various parts of 
the country where there is a high con- 
centration of juvenile crimes. In one 
city, for example, a survey showed that 
41 percent of the young men under 18 
years of age had been arrested for one 
cause or another. 

Mr. JONAS. I just want to be sure 
we do not leave the impression that all 
of the young people in this country are 
delinquent. 

I would like to tell the committee 
what I propose to do about that. I have 
a resolution pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to request the 
President of the United States to pro- 
claim a Youth Appreciation Week dur- 
ing November of every year. This sug- 
gestion was made to me by Optimist 
International and was based upon a suc- 
cessful youth appreciation program 
which for a number of years has been 
conducted by the Optimist Club of 
Charlotte, N.C. This idea was origi- 
nated by a member of that club who 
traveled a considerable distance one 
night to participate in the organization 
of a youth program in that community. 


amendment was 
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It was a dark, rainy, sleety, cold evening. 
But upon arrival he found that young 
people from all over the county had as- 
sembled in that town to listen to him, 
to hear what he had to say. He was 
thrilled over this experience, and as he 
rode home to Charlotte that night, he 
began to wonder why we talk so much 
about juvenile delinquency and pay so 
little attention to the 95 percent of our 
youth who are good citizens. 

He determined to do something about 
it and sold his youth appreciation idea 
to his Optimist Club in Charlotte. From 
there it was picked up by Optimist In- 
ternational and is now actively sponsored 
by that civic organization in many com- 
munities in the United States. 

The objective of the program and of 
my resolution is to have, in every com- 
munity, the civic clubs on different days 
of the week, the schools, the parent- 
teachers’ associations, and similar or- 
ganization—culminating in the churches 
on Sunday—a well-organized program 
calling attention to the positive accom- 
plishments of the youth of our country. 

The secondary objective of that pro- 
gram is to encourage the good citizens 
among our youth population to start 
working on this problem themselves, try- 
ing to persuade their associations, their 
playmates, their schoolmates to become 
good citizens, too. 

I am not speaking against the pending 
bill. I am simply taking advantage of 
this opportunity to invite your attention 
to my resolution pending before the com- 
mittee and to urge your support of it. 
We can pass resolutions designating al- 
lergy days and every other kind of day 
you can imagine, but so far it has not 
been possible to obtain approval on the 
part of the committee for the establish- 
ment of a week during the year in which 
we would pay attention in our schools, 
in our homes, in our civic clubs, and in 
our churches to this problem of youth. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to congratulate and commend my 
esteemed colleague for his statement. I 
think it is particularly well timed for 
this statement to be made when we 
are considering this bill, and that we 
keep in perspective the fact that most of 
our youth, the overwhelming majority 
of our youth, are doing just fine. They 
are progressive and energetic people who 
want to take their place in our society in 
a constructive way. I thank the gentle- 
man for his statement. 

Mr. JONAS. I think that is true. In 
our zeal to work out ways and means of 
combating delinquency, I do not think 
we should ignore the positive accom- 
plishments that are being made by 95 
percent of the youth of our country. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PUcCINSKI: On 
page 2, line 14, after the word “in” and be- 
fore the word “the” insert the following: 
“developing techniques for”’. 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer this amendment in a sincere effort 
to assuage the fears that were raised in 
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the general debate on this bill by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GOODELL]. This amendment would 
make certain that any money spent un- 
der this legislation would be used by the 
Federal Government only to help, on a 
temporary basis, develop techniques for 
dealing with the problem of juvenile 
crime. As the bill now reads, we see 
here the statement that “it is the policy 
of the Federal Government to help local 
communities deal with the problem of 
juvenile crime.” The three words I am 
adding, limit such help only to develop- 
ing techniques which local communities 
could then apply to meet their respec- 
tive problems. I submit, Mr. Chairman, 
that without this additional language 
which I propose to limit the scope of 
Federal activity in this field, it is entirely 
conceivable and probable that we would 
be adopting a policy here today which in 
a very short time could put the full 
burden of controlling juvenile crime on 
the shoulders of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the 
original language in this section is the 
stuff from which bureaucratic empires 
are built. I do not believe we intend in 
this legislation to develop a policy which 
would put the Federal Government in 
the business of eliminating juvenile 
crime. We merely want to help develop 
the formulas and techniques, then let 
the local communities assume this rem- 
edy with the use of new approaches. If 
we are to leave the language as it now 
appears in the bill, I am certain that 
within a few years the bureaucracy will 
interpret it as a mandate for the Federal 
Government to go into every city, ham- 
let, and village to deal with juvenile 
crime. Instead of a $30 million appro- 
priation for 3 years, as proposed in this 
bill, we will see a multibillion-dollar pro- 
gram flowing from Washington to every 
corner of America. I hope the commit- 
tee will accept my amendment. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Iam glad to yield to 
the gentlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have consulted with the other 
members of the subcommittee, and we 
are willing to accept this amendment. 

Mr. QUIE. I accept the amendment 
also. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, apropos of the remarks 
of the gentleman from North Carolina 
{Mr. Jonas] on the effect of this debate 
on people throughout the world, I should 
like to recount a story that was told to 
me by a teacher who returned from one 
of the Far Eastern countries. She said 
that American officials ordered films 
from this country through the ICA pro- 
gram for the purpose of showing native 
teachers the methods of instruction in 
the classrooms of American schools. 
What do you suppose the ICA sent to this 
foreign country? It was a film showing 
American children standing on their 
desks, jumping up and down, throwing 
erasers at the teacher, talking back to the 
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teacher, shooting paperwads and other- 
wise demonstrating a complete lack of 
discipline. The teachers in this par- 
ticular foreign country were aghast. 
They could not believe American young- 
sters were so lacking in discipline. 

Mr. Chairman, if films such as I have 
described are being sent all over the 
world I doubt that it makes very much 
difference what we say in this debate. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to get 
back to the bill. I say again that to me 
this is an unconscionable delegation of 
power to one individual, a nonelected 
official of the Government. I ask some 
member on the committee the meaning 
of this language to be found on page 3 
of the bill: 

The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants for projects for the evaluation, or 
demonstration of the effectiveness, tech- 
niques, and practices which in the Secre- 
tary’s judgment hold promise of making 
a substantial contribution to the preven- 
tion or control of juvenile delinquency or 
youth offenses. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. If the gen- 
tleman will yield—— 

Mr. GROSS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentlewoman from Oregon for an 
explanation. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. That was 
put in because of this: A particular case 
in point is one where on the streets of 
New York we have the youth gang work- 
ers. Suppose the Secretary evaluated 
the work that they had done over a pe- 
riod of time, and decided that that work 
really made a substantial contribution 
to the control and the prevention of ju- 
venile delinquency? Then he might 
award funds or might enter into a con- 
tract with such an organization in an- 
other city—in Chicago or in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. GROSS. But this gets back, it 
seems to me, to the discussion between 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
GOODELL, and another member of the 
committee as to how far the Federal 
Government is going in starting pro- 
grams in local communities. Here we 
find written right into this bill, and no 
disclaimers can change it that the Fed- 
eral Government is going to move right 
into the local communities; for here the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is authorized to make grants for 
projects wherever he desires. It is un- 
limited. It does not make any differ- 
ence where they are. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is in, clear up to the hilt, 
without limitation. 

That is my problem with this bill, and 
the reason for my opposition. It is a 
wide-open grant of power to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.GROSS. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Would the gentle- 
man from Iowa suggest that we should 
write into this bill a Federal determina- 
tion, a dictation of each area to which 
Such grants were to be made? 

Mr. GROSS. I think the committee 
ought to have come, in all good con- 
science, to the floor of the House with a 
bill spelling out what the Secretary is 
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authorized to do. There is virtually 
nothing in this bill except an unlimited 
delegation of power and $30 million to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. ‘There is no other limitation. 
I repeat, this is a blank check. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall be very brief. 
I take this time because I feel I would 
be remiss if I did not in fairness to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, in refer- 
ence to the remarks made by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas], 
explain that the failure of the committee 
to report the bill on National Youth 
Achievement Week was rather the re- 
sult of an unfortunate situation rather 
than indifference to the resolution itself. 
Actually there are two national organ- 
izations, the Optimists on the one hand 
and the Loyal Order of Moose on the 
other, who support two different resolu- 
tions that are essentially the same in 
purpose but where the dates and certain 
other general differences in the programs 
which they respectfully support make it 
somewhat a problem for the committee. 

I simply took this time to recognize 
the fact that this is a peculiar situation, 
I am sure, for the Committee on the 
Judiciary in which to find itself. Again 
I say that I do not think it represents 
any indifference on its part to the recog- 
nition of the program of Youth Achieve- 
ment Week or Youth Honor Week. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. JONAS. Apropos that remark, I 
would call the attention of the House to 
the fact that last year the other body 
passed a bill similar to mine. It has 
already passed that bill this year. So 
at least one of the bodies of the Con- 
gress has taken positive action along 
this line, and I still say that I hope the 
Committee on the Judiciary in its wis- 
dom will report out either my resolution 
or the resolution of the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

I do not care particularly which one is 
reported out, but I think the situation 
is one that deserves to be recognized by 
Congress and I think it would serve a 
very useful purpose if the President of 
the United States should be authorized 
to designate a “Youth Appreciation 
Week.” 

Mr. COLLIER. I thoroughly agree 
with my colleague from North Carolina 
and would certainly support the purpose 
of his bill. I simply took this time, as 
I previously explained, to let the Mem- 
bers of the House know that there was 
a bit of a conflict in the specific resolu- 
tions involved, and I felt that this should 
be explained here on the floor. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we are considering here 
today legislation that proceeded out of 
concern, I am sure, of the members of 
the committee of a problem that does 
exist in our country. It has been pointed 
out here that not only urban areas but 
rural areas are affected. In my little 
town of 3,000 there has been a small 
problem of juvenile delinquency. ‘The 
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parents of those children took care of 
that situation and it was adequately dis- 
posed of. 

Last year it was my pleasure to hear 
from the town of Moultrie, Ga., that the 
young people of that town had gotten 
together themselves, and then the adult 
organizations of the town had gotten to- 
gether and elected representatives and 
had worked with those children, and 
those young people had cleaned out the 
magazine stands and recommended non- 
attendance at certain motion pictures. | 
They did not let somebody else do it, 
they did it themselves. 

Then they had a terrific meeting in the 
stadium and they had a person from one 
of the great universities of Florida, who 
was an expert in this field, come and 
talk with them. The whole town, it 
seems, turned out to listen to this man 
discuss with them the problem they 
had. It is just remarkable the program 
that has been brought about in the town 
of Moultrie,Ga. it is not in my district. 
I wish the Member who represents that 
district were on the floor at this time. 
Unfortunately he is not here right now. 

Last year I had the reports of this pro- 
gram placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD and now I intend to have them 
printed and sent out generally over my 
district, because I think everyone should 
know what youth itself can do for itself. 
Youth wants to doit. They do not want 
the Federal Government telling them 
what to do. There is a lot too much of 
that already. Our young people are 
proud of themselves when they have ac- 
complished good things for themselves. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I oppose the 
bill that is before us. I think this prob- 
lem is one that is squarely upon the peo- 
ple in the various communities, and I 
think they themselves will take care of it 
if they are given a little bit more recog- 
nition for what already has been done. 
I think the resolution mentioned by the 
gentleman from North Carolina is very 
good and I hope it is adopted. I regret 
that I cannot support this bill, but in 
all conscience I feel that a great deal 
more will be accomplished if the young 
people themselves take this problem and 
work it out, as they are doing in the 
town of Moultrie. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
further reading of the bill be dispensed 
with and that the bill be open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

(The remainder of the bill is as fol- 
lows:) 

DEMONSTRATION AND EVALUATION PROJECTS 

Sec. 3. (a) For the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing improved methods for the prevention and 
control of juvenile delinquency or youth 
offenses (which, for the purposes of this Act, 
includes treatment of juvenile delinquents 
and youthful offenders), the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter 
in this Act referred to as the “Secretary”’) 
is authorized to make grants for projects for 
the evaluation, or demonstration of the effec- 
tiveness, of techniques and practices which 


in the Secretary’s Judgment hold promise of 
making a substantial contribution to the 
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prevention or control of juvenile delinquency 
or youth offenses, including techniques and 
practices for the training of personnel and 
for developing or securing more effective co- 
operation among public and other nonprofit 
agencies, organizations, and institutions. 

(b) Such grants may be made to any State, 
local, or other public or nonprofit agency, 
organization, or institution; and to the ex- 
tent he deems it appropriate, the Secretary 
shall require the recipient of any grant to 
contribute money, facilities, or services for 
carrying out the project for which such grant 
was made. 

(c) The Secretary is further authorized to 
enter into contracts for any such projects 
with public or other agencies, organizations, 
or institutions, and with individuals. 

(ad) The full amount (as determined by 
the Secretary) of any grant for a project 
made under this section shall be reserved 
from the appropriation for the fiscal year in 
which the grant is made; and payments 
on account of such grant in that and subse- 
quent fiscal years may be made only from 
the amount so reserved. 

(e) Payments under this section may be 
made in installments, and in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, as may be determined 
by the Secretary, and shall be made on such 
conditions as he finds necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this section. 


TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 


Sec. 4. (a) For the purpose of training per- 
sonnel employed or preparing for employ- 
ment in programs for the prevention or con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency or youth 
offenses, the Secretary is authorized to make 
grants for programs for such purpose which 
in his judgment hold promise of making a 
substantial contribution to the prevention 
or control of juvenile delinquency or youth 
offenses. Such programs may include, among 
other things, the development of courses of 
study, and establishment of fellowships and 
traineeships with such stipends and allow- 
ances, including travel and subsistence ex- 
penses, as the Secretary may determine to be 
necessary. 

(b) Such grants may be made to any Fed- 
eral, State, local, or other public or nonprofit 
agency, organization, or institution; and to 
the extent he deems it appropriate, the Sec- 
retary shall require the recipient of any 
grant to contribute money, facilities, or serv- 
ices for carrying out the program for which 
such grant was made. 

(c) The Secretary is further authorized to 
enter into contracts for any such programs 
with public or other agencies, organizations, 
or institutions, and with individuals. 

(ad) The full amount (as determined by 
the Secretary) of any grant for a program 
made under this section shall be reserved 
from the appropriation for the fiscal year in 
which the grant is made; and payments on 
account of such grant in that and subse- 
quent fiscal years may be made only from 
the amount so reserved. 

(e) Payments under this section may be 
made in installments and in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, as may be determined 
by the Secretary, and shall be made on such 
conditions as he finds necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this section. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SERVICES 


Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
make studies with respect to matters relat- 
ing to the prevention or control of juvenile 
delinquency or youth offenses, including the 
effectiveness of projects or programs carried 
out under this Act, to cooperate with and 
render technical assistance to State, local, or 
other public or private agencies, organiza- 
tions, and institutions in such matters, and 
to provide short-term training and instruc- 
tion in technical matters relating to the 
prevention or control of juvenile delinquency 
or youth offenses. ‘ 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to collect, 
evaluate, publish, and disseminate informa- 
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tion and materials relating to studies con- 
ducted under this Act, and other matters 
relating to prevention or control of juvenile 
delinquency or youth offenses, for the gen- 
eral public or for agencies and personnel 
engaged in programs concerning juvenile de- 
linquency or youth offenses, as may be ap- 
propriate. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec.6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and each of the 
two succeeding fiscal years, the sum of 
$10,000,000 for carrying out this Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec.7 (a)(1) The Secretary is authorized 
to appoint such technical or other advisory 
committees to advise him in connection with 
prevention or control of juvenile delinquency 
or youth offenses as he deems necessary. 

(2) Members of any such committee not 
otherwise in the employ of the United States, 
while attending meetings of their committee, 
shall be entitled to receive compensation at 
a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but not 
exceeding $75 per diem, including travel 
time, and while away from their homes or 
regular places of business they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law 
(5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently. The 
provisions of section 1003 of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 shall apply 
to members of such committees. 

(b) The Secretary shall consult with the 
President’s Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Crime on matters of gen- 
eral policy and procedure arising in the ad- 
ministration of this Act, and shall consider 
the recommendations, if any, of such Com- 
mittee on program applications submitted 
under section 3 or 4 and on proposed studies 
or other actions to be undertaken pursuant 
to section 5. 

(c) As used in this Act, the term “State” 
includes the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, Guam, and American Samoa. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 3, line 
9, after “institutions” insert “in determin- 
ing the projects for which grants and con- 
tracts will be made under this section, the 
Secretary shall give special consideration to 
a major project in the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have some questions 
about this amendment, and also have 
a suggestion to the committee because a 
precedent has been set during this Con- 
gress in the use of the words “shall give 
special consideration.’ I was intrigued 
by the words “special consideration.” 
In the Department of State, they have 
indicated that special consideration does 
not mean anything to them. I hope 
that the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare will take cognizance 
of this situation, and I am taking this 
opportunity to call your attention again 
to the fact that the House of Represent- 
atives in adopting the Sugar Act in 
March told the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of State that 
special consideration should be given in 
the purchases of sugar in the realloca- 
tion of the Cuban allotment to those 
countries that would buy our surplus 
agricultural products. They had an 
offer from Brazil. Brazil wanted to sell 
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sugar to us and take the dollars in re- 
turn and buy wheat from us. In other 
words, it was a transaction involving 
wheat for dollars. The State Depart- 
ment turned that down although they 
said that they did give special consider- 
ation, but they thought the Congress 
was wrong. I want to call your atten- 
tion to that. Perhaps, you may want to 
change those words and make it stronger 
in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the next point is why 
we make a special case out of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I think I know why 
and that is on account of our conditions 
here in the District of Columbia. All 
the money that you are going to spend 
with these do-gooders here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is not going to do you 
any good until you bring about a change 
in their philosophy. You cannot in- 
still morality into these people by spend- 
ing money. The only way you are going 
to instill morality in these youngsters in 
the District of Columbia is by some dis- 
cipline in the schools. We have for- 
gotten about discipline in our schools. 
I read with a great deal of embarrass- 
ment where in our schools today, if a 
teacher tries to exercise a little disci- 
pline, then they call in the law and 
accuse her or him, as the case may be, 
of assault and battery. 

When I was a youngster in school, I 
knew that if I was punished in school, I 
was going to get more of the same kind 
of punishment when I got home. But, 
today, you know, we do not want any- 
body to lay a hand on our little Johnnie 
or our little Mary. They are supposed 
to be free, you know. They are supposed 
to be uninhibited in any way. We can- 
not have any discipline in our schools 
because of this philosophy. I am telling 
my colleagues here that all of this do- 
gooder stuff emanating from a Federal 
agency is the kind of thing that I do not 
want in my community. I think you are 
ruining our young people of today by 
taking away some of these old-fashioned 
practices that we used to have when we 
did not have this juvenile delinquency, 
as you callit. The gentleman from Iowa 
pointed out a minute ago that it is not 
youth delinquency, but it is parental de- 
linquency, and until we use some of our 
laws and bring more stringent efforts to 
bear on this problem, you are not going 
to correct this thing. 

You call this money seed money. You 
say this $30 million is seed money. I 
have listened to statements by Members 
from both sides of the aisle, and I have 
been so confused. Some of them say 
they want the Federal Government to 
come in here and tell us what to do. 
Others say, “No, we do not want the Fed- 
eral Government to come in here and tell 
us what to do. Before we get through 
here, and I know I will not have the time 
to get the answer, but I am going to try 
to find out when you say you are going 
to make grants to these people, whether 
they are going to be grants in aid, and is 
the local community and the local or- 
ganization going to match these funds? 
Are we going to have public and non- 
profit agencies and organizational in- 
stitutions which will receive these 
grants? I do not know whether it means 
the Boy Scouts or the YMCA or parent- 
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teacher associations or what? I would 
like to know about some of those things. 
But, I am calling attention now to this 
amendment, and I just want to tell you 
that putting these words “special con- 
sideration” in there, if the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is 
anything like the Department of State, 
you are just kidding yourselves, because 
“special consideration” has no meaning 
whatsoever. And, if they give the same 
treatment to those words that the State 
Department has, they will have the same 
contempt for this Congress that the 
State Department has shown for this 
House. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. I offer a substitute for 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. Grir. 
Fin to the committee amendment in the bill: 
On page 3, line 2, after the word “projects” 
insert the words “in the District of Co- 
lumbia”. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
this amendment as a substitute for the 
committee amendment. My amendment 
would authorize the Secretary to make 
grants for pilot projects in the District 
of Columbia for the evaluation and dem- 
onstration of the effectiveness of tech- 
niques and practices to control juvenile 
delinquency. 

I want to indicate that I agree that 
the Federal Government should provide 
some leadership in this field. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I just want to 
know whether the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to limit these projects just to 
the District of Columbia, which I am 
sure your language would do. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is correct. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want to point out 
that in section 5 of the bill the Secretary 
is authorized to make studies with re- 
spect to projects, to cooperate and to 
render technical assistance to State and 
local agencies, and on page 6, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to collect, evaluate, 
publish, and disseminate information 
and materials relating to studies involv- 
ing juvenile delinquency. These provi- 
sions, in my mind, are good; the Federal 
Government should be performing these 
services; the Federal Government should 
be collecting information and studies as 
to activities goiny on around the country 
in this field. 

But, there are two provisions in this 
bill, one providing for Federal grants to 
establish projects and another to pro- 
vide for the training of personnel, which 
are the “‘camel’s nose under the tent,” 
and which inevitably, in my opinion, will 
lead in the direction of a gigantic Fed- 
eral program to take over State and 
local responsibilities to control the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency. 

Now, we have been told that in the 
city of New York alone the city of New 
York is spending $74 million a year try- 
ing to combat the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. There is only $10 million 
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a year in this bill, a ridiculously small 
sum, to try to do anything in this field 
on a nationwide scale. 

If we sprinkle this small sum of 
money around the country for a few 
projects here and there, what will be 
the result? Next year or the year after 
the administration in power will be 
back to say, “We have not made much 
progress in dealing with this problem 
because we didn’t have enough money. 
We need a great deal more money.” 

The Federal Government can and 
should provide leadership in this field. 
The Federal Government has a definite 
and clear responsibility right here in the 
District of Columbia where there is a 
very serious juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem. The bill calls for $10 million—but 
this would be only an authorization; I 
do not know that the Committee on 
Appropriations would actually appro- 
priate that much—but even if we spent 
$10 million a year here in the District 
of Columbia, it could be spent very ef- 
fectively to “show the way,’ so to speak, 
to provide leadership and to set an ex- 
ample for the rest of the Nation to fol- 
low. But, let us not spread this money 
thinly all over the country. Let the 
Federal Government gather and dis- 
seminate information and perform the 
needed coordinating function; but then 
let us also concentrate what money we 
have in this bill to spend on the prob- 
lems here in the District of Columbia 
which is the direct responsibility of this 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the substitute. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. The gentleman’s amend- 
ment contemplates that the District 
project will be a pilot project. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. We would concentrate 
on projects in the District of Columbia; 
we would utilize the advisory committees 
from around the country but we would 
try first to solve the problem that exists 
here where we have a direct responsi- 
bility. The District of Columbia could 
serve as an example and demonstration 
for the rest of the country. 

Mr. JONAS. From which they could 
profit everywhere. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It would be an ex- 
ample which the States and communities 
could follow. The District is our respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I wish to commend 
the gentleman. This amendment makes 
sense. Here in the District of Columbia 
Congress has jurisdiction. The 10th 
amendment to the Constitution prohibits 
the exercise of such authority in the 
States by the Federal Government, but 
here in the District of Columbia we can 
work on the problem and all the States 
and communities of the Nation can profit 
by the methods and plans worked out 
here. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the substitute 
amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, one of the points made 
by the gentleman from Michigan in of- 
fering the substitute was that the pur- 
pose of the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee was, to quote him, “to spread 
money all over the United States.” I 
would like, however, to quote a state- 
ment made by Secretary Ribicoff during 
his testimony in support of the legisla- 
tion, in which the Secretary made clear 
that precisely the opposite was the case. 
He said: 


We should not scatter this money all over 
the country and get nothing for it. We 
should concentrate it in a small group of 
communities and give it a good, all-out try. 


I take it that the purpose of the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan is to go even one step fur- 
ther and concentrate all the money here 
in the District of Columbia. It seems 
to me, however, Mr. Chairman, that the 
problem of juvenile delinquency is dif- 
ferent in rural areas, in small towns, and 
perhaps in other large cities, from the 
problem of delinquency in the District 
of Columbia. For example, the 1960 
Uniform Crime Reports, recently re- 
leased by the FBI, in July of this year, 
presents for the first time, information 
on rural arrests. Many people think of 
juvenile delinquency as being entirely a 
city problem. These FBI figures show, 
however, that juvenile offenses in the 
rural areas of the United States are rap- 
idly increasing. I think, therefore, that 
it would be a great tragedy if, by restrict- 
ing these demonstration projects to the 
District of Columbia, where the commit- 
tee has already indicated we should give 
serious consideration to having one, we 
should turn our backs on the serious 
problem of juvenile delinquency in the 
small towns, the rural areas, and the 
other large cities of the United States. 
Yet, this would be the effect of the sub- 
stitute amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the substitute 
will be defeated. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in reply to comments 
just made by the gentleman from In- 
diana, I would first point out that I think 
one reason for concentrating our efforts 
here in the District of Columbia is that 
we can do a sufficient job. The basic 
causes of juvenile delinquency are the 
same wherever delinquency occurs, 
whether it be Podunk, N.Y., or some- 
where else; the causes are the same in 
different parts of the country. 

But before we leave this point I would 
like to go a little further into the story 
of the District of Columbia. On the last 
night when the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Hoeven], and I spent time with the 
Juvenile Detail of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a time, I might say, which 
started at 8 o’clock Saturday evening 
and went on until 7 o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing—in period the juvenile officers who 
were on duty booked, investigated, 
or took to the detention home 20 young- 
sters. I had an opportunity to talk to 
these youngsters and I found there were 
three factors common tc all: First, a very 
general lack of knowledge of the 
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law and lack of respect for the law; sec- 
ond, a lack of knowledge of social stand- 
ards or standards of responsibility; and, 
third, except for one of the youngsters 
who had run away from home in another 
city and had come to this city, all the 
youngsters had come from broken or 
nonexistent homes. 

Let us give you just one case history 
which I copied from the files of the De- 
partment that night. The 16-year-old 
youngster, who was without a driver’s 
license, stole an automobile and wrecked 
it. Here is his record: 

At 8, arrested for arson; at 9, five 
housebreaking charges and petit lar- 
ceny; at 10, petit larceny; at 10, two 
charges of housebreaking; at 12, petit 
larceny and two attempted housebreak- 
ings; 15, carrying a deadly weapon. At 
16 this charge was filed. 

When he was 5 years old his father 
left home. In the 11 years from that 
time his mother produced another 5 chil- 
dren. She had never bothered to see a 
minister or a justice of the peace to 
formalize the affair. Neither of the par- 
ents, if they might be called that, were 
working. The youngster said his mother 
supported the family on relief payments. 
You can see here two dozen possible 
causes for delinquency. 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Grammo] delineated a whole series of 
causes very ably, very aptly. 

In view of all of the different causes 
there are in the District of Columbia, 
if we want to limit it to the District, 
you can have all of the projects you 
want to try to eliminate, but until you 
do a job which the District Committee 
is trying to do in setting up a deterrent 
which will drain off the top 50 or 60 
percent of cases by setting up an en- 
forcement law, you are not going to 
minimize the delinquent situation. 

Some of you people are going to op- 
pose the committee proposal which will 
come to the floor soon. If these Mem- 
bers intend to oppose the bills being pre- 
pared by the District Committee which 
would establish and enforce this law, 
then I would suggest they have some 
other proposal to substitute in place of it 
to get at this deterrent. 

Members have experienced the same 
thing themselves. They are in a hurry, 
they watch the rear-view mirror, and 
they look at a car coming down the 
road a mile or so ahead. Why are they 
watching this car? Because they think 
itis a patrolman. They have one factor 
present which the problem people do not 
have. They are not worried about the 
$25 they will have to pay as a fine, but 
they are worried as to what their fellow 
citizens may think of them. At the 
same time the knowledge that they have 
of the law and that they might get 
caught is a deterrent. It is a deterrent 
that is lacking among many people in 


the District where there is a general dis-_ 


respect for those who are trying to en- 
force the law. There are two officers on 
duty in the Juvenile Bureau from 12 
o'clock Saturday night to 8 o’clock on 
, and no one in the office to 
In addition there is a court situa- 
which finds the youngsters going to 

9, 10, or 12 months after the 
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charge of delinquency is made. The 
charges are dismissed. 

I support this legislation only because 
the expenditure might be used wisely 
to help minimize a very serious group 
of problems. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, the substitute offered 
by my friend, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, to limit all of these projects to the 
District of Columbia would mean that 
we would not have in the country at large 
any of these projects, and that they 
would be confined merely to the District. 

In addition to that, we would give con- 
sideration to starting one of these 
projects in the District, regardless of 
whether or not the District was ready 
and willing to undertake such a project. 

This is completely foreign to the idea 
and philosophy behind the bill as it is 
written. As the bill is written we are 
evaluating projects which communities 
have initiated by themselves, which they 
have demonstrated to be good in their 
own areas and which should be expanded 
or which should be started in another 
area, but the impetus and desire have 
come from the community, from the local 
level, and not from the Federal level. 

This would not be the situation in the 
District if this substitute is agreed to but 
rather, the reverse. It would amount to 
the Federal Government getting directly 
into the program and telling the District 
government that this is what you must 
do and this is what you must accomplish 
in order to eradicate delinquency. 

Secondly, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think that the District of Columbia is a 
typical city in the United States. I do 
not say this in any derogatory sense, but 
because of the fact that it is under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government; 
that it is not within a State or within a 
territory, and because of that fact it is 
unique. The situations which exist in 
the District and which we find in the Dis- 
trict may not exist in other areas of the 
country, or they may not be the same. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill 
is to try and find out what some of the 
problems are; to see how some of these 
projects work, and to help coordinate in 
this entire field. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think that the 
gentleman’s substitute would accomplish 
this goal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [{Mr. Grir- 
FIn], to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mrs. Green of Ore- 
gon) there were—ayes 102, noes 95. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. GriFrFiIn 
and Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

The committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
106, noes 98. 

So the substitute to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended 
by the substitute. 
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The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, line 18, 
after the word “and” strike out the balance 
of the line down to and including all of line 
19 and insert: “the establishment of short- 
term traineeships with such allowances for”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 6, line 14, 
strike out “four” and insert “two”; and on 
page 6, line 15, strike out “act” and insert 
“Dee . 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GRIFFIN: 

On page 3, strike out lines 13 and 14 and 
insert in lieu thereof: 

“(b) Such grants may be made to the Dis. 
trict of Columbia or to any other public or 
nonprofit agency, or organization located 
therein;” 

On page 4, line 23, strike out “any Fed- 
eral, State,” and insert in lieu thereof “the 
District of Columbia or to any”. 

On page 5, strike out lines 4, 5, and 6. 


The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 5 min- 
utes on his amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, these 
are conforming amendments to draw the 
bill in accordance with the previous 
amendment and to make sense in the 
legislation. I ask that they be adopted. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the point of order 
comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from California was on his feet. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The amendment was 
offered and I was recognized to explain 
the amendment, and I proceeded to ex- 
plain the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from California was on his feet seeking 
recognition. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia will state his point of order. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order on the ground 
that if this amendment is in order it 
would take the legislation completely out 
of the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Education and Labor and transfer it to 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia and, therefore, would completely 
change the character of the bill. I 
therefore make a point of order against 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes, briefly. 

I should like to point out, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the purposes of the bill at 
the beginning would still be consistent 
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with what has been done in terms of the 
amendment. Section 5 of the bill pro- 
vides that the Secretary is authorized 
to make studies with respect to juvenile 
delinquency. Section 5(b) provides that 
the Secretary is authorized to collect, 
evaluate, publish, and disseminate in- 
formation, and so forth. He could still 
have advisory committees to help with 
his pilot projects in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the District of Columbia 
projects would serve a national purpose 
in demonstrating what could be done 
throughout the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WALTER). In 
the opinion of the Chair, the amend- 
ment offered is clearly a limitation and 
actually confines the activity, and for 
that reason the amendment is germane 
and the point of order is overruled. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ments offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman was offered in the sub- 
committee, and it was defeated in the 
subcommittee. I am speaking of the 
amendment offered a moment ago, and 
on which we had a teller vote. These 
additional amendments are part of a 
package. The amendment to limit the 
program to the District of Columbia was 
offered in the subcommittee. After a 
very thorough debate it was defeated. It 
was offered in the full committee and 
was defeated. 

I would again say to the Members of 
this House that juvenile delinquency is 
not a problem of the District of Colum- 
bia alone; it is a problem in the rural 
areas as well as in the cities. In 1958 
the rate of increase in juvenile delin- 
quency was 14 percent in the rural areas 
and 8 percent in the city areas over that 
of 1957. 

If there is one place in the United 
States where we need a demonstration 
project and evaluation of what is being 
done, it is in the city of New York. If 
you adopt this amendment, you make it 
impossible for the Department to carry 
out any program there, to carry out any 
demonstration project. 

A few moments ago, the colleague 
from South Dakota asked if it would be 
possible to have a project on an Indian 
reservation. I said to him that the lan- 
guage of the bill did not prohibit this. If 
this amendment is adopted such a proj- 
ect or study could not be made on any 
Indian reservation. 

May I also say that this bill requires 
matching funds, facilities, or services. 
It says that the Federal Government will 
pay for only part of the project and 
that the private agency, the State, or 
local district, must furnish the rest. 
When you adopt language that says 
the only place we can have a project, 
the only place we can evaluate tech- 
niques, is in the District of Columbia, 
you make it impossible to require match- 
ing funds of any size; you make it im- 
possible to really negotiate with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, because the hands of 
the Federal Government are tied. The 
local representatives know the Federal 
Government is obligated to carry out the 
program with or without local coopera- 
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tion and with or without matching funds 
beyond a token gesture. 

I make a plea to the Members of the 
House that they study the nationwide 
problem of juvenile delinquency that has 
had such a tremendous increase for 
12 consecutive years, that concerns every 
single congressional district in the 
United States. It is not a problem just 
for this one city of Washington, D.C. 

Iam amazed that just a couple of days 
ago this Congress with very little ob- 
jection passed a bill to appropriate Fed- 
eral funds to prevent hog cholera. We 
said this was a national problem, we 
would vote Federal funds for it. There 
was no argument made that this was the 
States responsibility. We said we have 
a national responsibility here because 
hog cholera is on the increase and has 
become a national problem. 

By what stretch of the imagination 
could anyone argue that cholera in swine 
is a national responsibility but that de- 
linquency in our children is not? 

In 1934, there were 34,000 cases of 
polio in the United States. We were 
alarmed and rightfully so. We said it 
was a national problem. It was a prob- 
lem that affected every State and every 
congressional district—not just the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I submit that the 
crippling effects of juvenile delinquency 
are greater than the crippling effects of 
polio, yet we recognized polio as a na- 
tional problem when there were 34,000 
cases. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. The gentle- 
woman, Mr. Chairman, is not in order. 
She is not speaking on this amendment, 
but is speaking on the bill itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Oregon is in order. The point of 
order is overruled. 

The gentlewoman from Oregon may 
proceed. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, as I started to say we recognized 
the crippling effects of polio and stated 
very emphatically that it was a matter 
of national concern. We were willing 
and anxious to appropriate Federal 
funds to try to eliminate polio, to try to 
prevent it; and we moved in with the 
force of the Federal Government, and 
through Federal research and Federal 
grants we have made tremendous prog- 
ress in eliminating polio. 

As I said before, the crippling effects 
of juvenile delinquency are much 
greater. Juvenile delinquency and its 
harmful consequences affect 2 million 
boys and girls every year—not just 
34,000. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that 
juvenile delinquency is a national prob- 
Jem and it should be the concern of 
every Member in every district through- 
out the United States. Please do not 
tie the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment and say to the Federal Govern- 
ment, “You can only go into the District 
of Columbia.” You people in Iowa, 
Kansas and Nebraska—in Kentucky and 
Alabama—your problems may be en- 
tirely different than the problems in the 
District of Columbia. You people in 
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New York City—your problems are dif- 
ferent than they are in the District of 
Columbia. Let us have a program that 
will really move forward so that 3 years 
from now when this program ends, we 
can say that we have made some prog- 
ress nationwide, and that juvenile de- 
linquency is on the decline rather than 
increasing. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out that most of these amendments are 
conforming amendments and, although 
I voted against the original amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. GrRiIFFIN], having adopted that 
amendment, I think most of the amend- 
ments he is now proposing would have 
to be adopted in order to have the bill 
make sense. There is one exception to 
this, however, and it is the reason I rise 
in opposition. I think he is also, by this 
amendment, limiting the training of 
personnel to the District of Columbia 
which goes somewhat further than just 
conforming. If it is just a matter of con- 
forming with the first amendment, I will 
support it. I think we should pass leg- 
islation that makes sense. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the genile- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want to say that the 
gentleman from New York is absolutely 
correct. In the presentation I made 
explaining the amendment in the first 
instance, I pointed to the fact that the 
bill calls for pilot projects and the train- 
ing of personnel; and that these two 
provisions would be, in effect, the 
“camel’s nose under the tent.” Now 
then, it is true that the first amendment 
offered dealt only with the grants for 
pilot projects. But to be consistent, in 
my opinion, it would not make much 
sense to have Federal grants for pilot 
projects in the District of Columbia and 
then have a provision for training per- 
sonnel for such projects all over the 
country. To that extent, I believe, these 
are conforming amendments. But I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s explanation. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I realize that part of the amend- 
ment just offered by the gentleman is 
conforming, but I agree with him that 
it goes beyond that. When we get back 
into the House, I intend to ask for a 
record vote on the amendment and that 
is an additional reason I hope that these 
amendments are defeated at this time. 
Of course, Mr. Chairman, this goes way 
beyond the first amendment, and in my 
opinion, the first amendment should not 
have been approved by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Grirrin]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mrs. GREEN of 
Oregon and Mr. GRIFFIN. 
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The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 108, 
noes 112. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further amendments, under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
Mr. ALBERT having assumed the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. WALTER, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
8028) to provide Federal assistance for 
projects which will evaluate and demon- 
strate techniques and practices leading 
to a solution of the Nation’s problems 
relating to the prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency and youth offenses 
and to provide training of personnel for 
work in these fields, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 436, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. Is a sepa- 
rate vote demanded on any amendment? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask for a separate vote on the Griffin 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
separate vote demanded on the other 
amendments? If not the Chair will 
put them en gros. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the amendment on 
which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 2, after the word “projects” 
insert the words “in the District of 
Columbia.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, on 
that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 187, nays 217, not voting 33, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 179] 
YEAS—187 
Abbitt Bolton Dorn 
Abernethy Bow Dowdy 
Adair Bray Durno 
Alexander Bromwell Elisworth 
Alford Brown Fenton 
Alger Broyhill Findley 
Andersen, Bruce Fisher 
Minn. Burleson Flynt 
Anderson,Ill. Byrnes, Wis Ford 
ws Cederberg Forrester 
Arends Chamberlain Fountain 
Ashbrook Chenoweth Frazier 
Ashmore Chiperfield Garland 
Auchincloss Clancy 
Avery Collier Gathings 
Baker Colmer Glenn 
Baidwin Corbett Goodling 
Barry Cramer Grant 
Bass, N.H. Cunningham Griffin 
Bates Curtin Gross 
Battin Curtis, Mass. Gubser 
Becker Curtis, Mo. Hagan, Ga. 
Beermann e Haley 
Belcher Davis, John W. Halleck 
Bell Dero Harrison, Va. 
Bennett, Mich. Derwinski Harrison, Wyo. 
Devine Harsha 
Betts Dole Harvey, Ind. 
Blitch Dominick Harvey, Mich. 


Hébert 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hiestand 


Hoeven 
Hoffman, Mich. 


Horan 


Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
McCulloch 


McMillan 
McVey 
MacGregor 


Addabbo 
Addonizio 
Albert 


Anfuso 
Ashley 
Aspinall 


Ayres 
Bailey 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bass, Tenn. 
Beckworth 


Bennett, Fla. 


Biatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Breeding 
Brewster 


ogarty 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 


Martin, Mass. 
Martin, Nebr. 
Matthews 
Meader 
Miller, N.Y. 
Minshall 


Moore 
Moorehead, 
Ohio 
Morrison 
Mosher 


Pelly 
Pillion 
Pirnie 


Poage 
Poff 
Quie 
Ray 


Reece 
Reifel 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
RiehIman 
Riley 
Rivers, S.C. 
Robison 
Roudebush 
Rousselot 
St. George 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Schenck 


NAYS—217 


Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gavin 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Goodell 
Granahan 


Hemphill 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Ikard, Tex. 
Inouye 
Jarman 


Lankford 
Lesinski 
Libonati 
Lindsay 
Loser 
McCormack 
McDowell 
McFall 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 
Mack 
Madden 


Marshall 
Mathias 
May 

Michel 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 
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Wilson, Ind. 
Winstead 
Younger 


Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 


O’Hara, Ill. 


Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Rutherford 
Ryan 
St. Germain 
Saund 
Scranton 
Seely-Brown 
Shelley 
Shipley 
Sibal 
Sisk 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Miss. 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
ullivan 
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Vanik Weis Young 
Van Zandt Wickersham Zablocki 
Walter Widnall Zelenko 
Watts Yates 
NOT VOTING—33 

Boykin McSween Rabaut 
Brooks, La. Mailliard Rains 
Davis, Mason Rhodes, Pa. 

James C, Merrow Santangelo 
Dawson Milliken Scott 
Hall Moulder Sheppard 
Hardy Nelsen Steed 
Hoffman,Tll. Norrell Thompson, La, 
Johansen Nygaard Van Pelt 
Karth O’Konski Westland 
Kilburn Pilcher Wright 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hoffman of Illinois for, with Mr. 
Dawson against. 

Mr. Pilcher for, 
against. 

Mr. Van Pelt for, with Mr. Scott against. 

Mr. Hardy for, with Mr. Rabaut against. 

Mrs. Norrell for, with Mr. Sheppard 
against. 

Mr. Johansen for, with Mr. Karth against. 

Mr. Hall for, with Mr. Moulder against. 

Mr. Nelsen for, with Mr. Rains against. 

Mr. James C. Davis for, with Mr. Rhodes 
of Pennsylvania against. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Steed against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana with Mr. Mason. 
Mr. McSween with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. Mailliard. 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. MILLER of New York changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. MORSE changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. LATTA changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. BROOMFIELD changed his vote 
from “‘yea’”’ to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (S. 279) 
to provide Federal assistance for projects 
which will demonstrate or develop tech- 
niques and practices leading to a solution 
of the Nation’s juvenile delinquency con- 
trol problems. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Houn 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act of 1961”. 


with Mr. Santangelo 
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FINDINGS AND POLICIES 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that juvenile delinquency dimin- 
ishes the strength and vitality of the people 
of our Nation; that such delinquency pre- 
sents increasingly serious community prob- 
lems; and that its prevention, control, and 
treatment require intensive efforts on the 
part of private and governmental interests. 

(b) The policy of the Federal Government 
shall be to assist in the prevention, control, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 


TITLE I—DEMONSTRATION AND STUDY PROJECTS 


Sec. 101. (a) For the purpose of demon- 
strating and developing improved methods, 
including methods for the training of per- 
sonnel, for the prevention, control, and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for each of 
the three succeeding fiscal years such sum, 
not to exceed $2,500,000, as the Congress may 
determine. 

(b) The sums appropriated under this title 
shall be available for grants or contracts to 
carry out projects for demonstrations and 
studies which, in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare (here- 
inafter in this Act referred to as the “Secre- 
tary”) hold promise of making a substantial 
contribution to the discovery, the develop- 
ment, or the evaluation or demonstration of 
the effectiveness, of techniques and practices, 
including techniques and practices for the 
training of personnel, for the prevention, 
control, and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency. The Secretary may make such 
grants to States and municipalities and to 
other public and private nonprofit agencies, 
including institutions of higher learning or 
research: Provided, That the Secretary shall 
require each grant recipient to contribute 
money, facilities, or services to the extent the 
Secretary deems appropriate. He may enter 
into contracts for such projects with public 
or private organizations or agencies or with 
any individuals. 

(c) Payments under this title may be made 
in advance or by way of reimbursement as 
may be determined by the Secretary, and 
shall be made on such conditions as the 
Secretary finds necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this title. 


TITLE II-—TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 


Sec. 201. (a) For the purpose of training 
personnel, employed or preparing for employ- 
ment in programs for the prevention, control, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency, there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
each of the three succeeding fiscal years, such 
sum, not to exceed $2,500,000, as the Congress 
may determine. 

(b) Sums appropriated under this title 
shall be available for grants or contracts to 
carry out programs for the training of such 
personnel, which in the judgment of the 
Secretary hold promise of making a substan- 
tial contribution to the prevention, control, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. Such 
programs may include the development of 
courses, fellowships, and traineeships, with 
such stipends and allowance, including travel 
and subsistence expenses, as the Secretary 
may determine to be necessary. The Secre- 
tary may make such grants to States and 
municipalities and to other public and pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies, including institu- 
tions of higher learning: Provided, That the 
Secretary shall require each grant recipient 
to contribute money, facilities, or services to 
the extent the Secretary deems appropriate. 
He may enter into contracts for such pro- 
grams with public or private organizations 
or agencies or with individuals. 

(c) Payments under this title may be 
made in advance or by way of reimbursement 
&&8 may be determined by the Secretary, and 
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shall be made on such conditions as the 
Secretary finds necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this title. 


TITLE II—TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SERVICES 


Sec. 301. (a) The Secretary shall make 
studies, investigations, and reports with re- 
spect to matters relating to the prevention, 
control, and trsatment of juvenile delin- 
quency, including the effectiveness of pro- 
grams carried out under this Act, cooperate 
with and render technical assistance to 
States and municipalities and other public 
and private agencies in such matters, and 
provide short-term training and instruction 
in technical matters relating to juvenile de- 
linquency. 

(b) The Secretary shall, in connection 
with all grants and contracts provided for 
in title I and title II, collect, evaluate, pub- 
lish, and disseminate information and ma- 
terials for agencies and personnel engaged 
im programs concerning juvenile delin- 
quency. 


TITLE IV—-NATIONAL ALVISORY COUNCIL ON 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Sec. 401. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare a National Advisory Council on 
Juvenile Delinquency (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Council”). The Council shall be 
composed of the Secretary or his designee, 
who shall be Chairman, and twelve members 
appointed without regard to the civil service 
laws by the Secretary. The appointed mem- 
bers of the Council shall be persons (includ- 
ing persons from public and voluntary or- 
ganizations) who are recognized authorities 
in professional or technical fields related to 
juvenile delinquency or persons representa- 
tive of the general public who are leaders in 
programs concerned with juvenile delin- 
quency. The Council shall advise the Sec- 
retary on the administration of this Act. 

(b) Before any grant or contract is made 
under title I and title II, the Council shall 
review the project or program involved and 
shall submit its recommendation thereon to 
the Secretary. The Council may also recom- 
mend to the Secretary projects or programs 
initiated by it. The Secretary is authorized 
to utilize the services of any member or 
members of the Council in connection with 
matters relating to this Act for such pe- 
riods, in addition to conference periods, as 
he may determine. 

(c) Appointed members of the Council, 
while attending meetings of the Council or 
otherwise serving at the request of the Sec- 
retary, shall be entitled to receive compen- 
sation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, 
but not exceeding $50 per diem, including 
travel time, and while away from their 
homes or regular places of business they 
may be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as author- 
ized by law (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in 
the Government service employed intermit- 
tently. Notwithstanding the foregoing or 
any other provision of law the Secretary 
may accept the services of appointed mem- 
bers under this section without the payment 
of compensation therefor (and with or with- 
But payment of travel expenses or per diem 
in lieu of subsistence). 

(d)(1) Any member of the Council is 
hereby exempted, with respect to such ap- 
pointment, from the operation of sections 
281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, and section 190 of the 
Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99), except as oth- 
erwise specified in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection. 

(2) The exemption granted by paragraph 
(1) shall not extend— 

(A) to the receipt of payment of salary 
in connection with the appointee’s Govern- 
ment service from any source other than the 
private employer of the appointee at the 
time of his appointment; or 
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(B) during the period of such appoint- 
ment, and the further period of two years 
after the termination thereof, to the prose- 
cution or participation in the prosecution, 
by any person so appointed, of any claim 
against the Government involving any mat- 
ter concerning which the appointee had any 
responsibility arising out of his appointment 
during the period of such appointment. 

TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 501. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make regulations governing the adminis- 
tration of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary shall include in his an- 
nual report a full report of the administra- 
tion of this Act. 

(c) There are hereby authorized to be in- 
cluded for each fiscal year in the appropria- 
tion for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare such sums as are 
necessary to administer this Act. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Green of Ore- 
gon: Strike out all after the enacting clause 
of 8.279 and insert in lieu thereof the pro- 
visions of H.R. 8028 as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 8028) was 
laid on the table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days to re- 
vise and extend their remarks on the bill 
just passed and that I may revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 





FURTHER MESSAGE FROM 
THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate 
by Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R.8922. An act to amend the Small 
Business Act to increase by $20 million the 
amount available for regular business loans 
thereunder. 





MUTUAL ASSISTANCE APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order on Tuesday next to consider the 
foreign aid appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 





PROGRAM FOR THE BALANCE OF 
THE WEEK AND NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to inquire of the majority 
leader as to the program for the balance 
of the week and as much as he can tell 
us of the program for next week. Of 
course, we have just now learned that 
it will be in order on Tuesday next to 
consider the appropriation bill for the 
mutual assistance program. I would re- 
spectfully inquire of the majority leader 
if he could tell us as to the program for 
tomorrow. I hope the program for Fri- 
day will be very light and possibly we 
can so limit it that we will not need to be 
back here until Tuesday of next week. 

Mr. McCORMACE. I can answer the 
latter observation that we will make ar- 
rangements to go over until Tuesday. 
We now have the unanimous-consent 
agreement proposed by the gentleman 
from Missouri which means that the 
mutual assistance appropriation bill will 
come up Tuesday. It is my understand- 
ing that every effort will be made to dis- 
pose of the bill that day, so that means 
there cannot be a light day on Tuesday. 
However, if the bill is not disposed of, 
and if the unanimous-consent request 
that I shall make shortly is granted, 
there will be suspension day on Wednes- 
day. In order to go over until Tuesday 
we would have to arrange for another 
suspension day, because next Monday 
is regular suspension day. 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman will 
permit an interruption at that point, as 
far as I am concerned, while suspensions 
are in order on Monday it would be per- 
fectly agreeable to me that the suspen- 
sions come on Wednesday of next week, 
particularly because of the fact that 
many Members would like to be away on 
Labor Day. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Then, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the call of the Consent Calendar and 
bills under suspension of the rules in or- 
der on Monday, September 4, may be in 
order on Wednesday, September 6. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object———_ 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my request in order to com- 
plete the colloquy with the gentleman 
from Indiana. I might say that if we 
cannot get this consent we will have to 
meet on Monday. My only purpose in 
submitting the request was to cooperate 
with the membership. 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman will 
permit me, I see no reason, as far as I 
am concerned, why we cannot expedite 
the business of the House of Representa- 
tives by taking care of the suspensions 
on Wednesday if we are anxious to ex- 
pedite sine die adjournment. After care- 
fully looking over the program as well 
as I can project it, I cannot see any rea- 
sons why suspensions should not be 
made in order on Wednesday instead of 
Monday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I agree with the 
gentleman, and I hope no Member will 
object. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I suggest that 
the gentleman submit the unanimous- 
consent request and find out. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Massachusetts re- 
new his consent request? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I renew my re- 
quest that the call of the Consent Calen- 
dar and the call of bills under sus- 
pension of the rules be in order on 
Wednesday instead of Monday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, this business of sus- 
pension of the rules is an unusual proce- 
dure, it is a harsh procedure. Suspen- 
sion of the rules means exactly what it 
says. I think the House is entitled to 
have some idea of how many bills will be 
called under suspension and what the 
bills are. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
knows I always announce bills before 
they are called. There has never been 
a bill called under suspension of the rules 
regarding which the membership has not 
been given advance notice. 

Mr. GROSS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Refresh my 
memory, please. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman ready 
to announce the bills that will be called 
up? 

Mr. McCORMACK. On tomorrow I 
will announce the bills to be called up 
next Wednesday if the request is granted. 

Mr. GROSS. Let us know what the 
bills are tomorrow and then submit the 
request. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman 
does not take my word that I am going 
to announce them I am very much 
astonished. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, while 
it is distasteful to me, if it is in order to 
expedite the business of the House of 
Representatives I would suggest to the 
majority leader that possibly he should 
move that the call of the Consent Calen- 
dar and suspension of the rules be in or- 
der on Wednesday next. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My understand- 
ing is that such a motion can be made 
only on suspension day. 

Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Whether or not 
a motion to suspend the rules and trans- 
fer the Consent Calendar day and sus- 
pension of the rules from Monday to 
Wednesday would be in order except 
when suspensions are in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman has correctly stated the rule. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I say further 
that I conferred with the majority lead- 
er; I conferred with many Members on 
our side of the aisle, as I know the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has on his, and 
made every effort possible to the end 
that we could take suspensions up on 
Wednesday rather than Monday. The 
majority leader said to me when I asked 
him today about announcing the suspen- 
sions that he would announce them to- 
morrow. That would give us from 
Thursday until Wednesday to know what 
is coming up under suspension of the 
rules. 


Is there 
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Actually, if there is no consent that 
we adjourn over Monday, then we will 
be in session on Monday, and under the 
rules of the House any suspensions the 
Speaker might want to recognize would 
be in order. We are not giving up any- 
thing on our side of the aisle. 

All we are doing is arranging for the 
suspensions to come up on Wednesday 
instead of Monday. I respectfully re- 
quest the gentleman from Michigan, for 
whom I have the greatest regard, to 
withdraw his objection in order that this 
arrangement can be made, because, in 
my opinion, it will suit the convenience 
of many Members and will expedite the 
work of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
less I get unanimous consent to transfer 
the Consent Calendar from Monday to 
Wednesday, I am most reluctantly con- 
strained to advise the House we will have 
to meet on Monday, because at this time 
of the year I would not want to take the 
responsibility of losing a suspension day. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I say to the gen- 
tleman I can understand that. I had 
the responsibility of the majority leader- 
ship, and I fully appreciate what the 
gentleman is saying. If this were to 
bring about suspension of the rules that 
would not be in order otherwise, I would 
not agree to it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no objection, but I want 
to know what is coming up and my col- 
league from Iowa wants to know. That 
is all he wants to know. 

Mr. HALLECK. We have been as- 
sured that on tomorrow we will be told 
the bills that will be called up under 
suspension of the rules. I can under- 
stand the difficulty of the majority 
leader and the Speaker in determining 
what measures shall be called up under 
suspension of the rules. That is some- 
thing that the Speaker controls, of 
course, and I would be quite sure that 
the Speaker would not arrange for the 
calling up of bills that might be highly 
controversial. If the announcement 
were made tomorrow, then everyone 
would have ample notice before Wednes- 
day next as to what is coming up. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have stated to 
the gentleman from Iowa that I shall 
announce the program tomorrow for 
next week. When I announce the pro- 
gram I announce the bills that will be 
called up under suspension of the rules. 
Once I make the announcement of bills 
to be called up under suspension of the 
rules that is fixed. I should call the 
attention of committee chairmen that if 
they want any suspensions considered 
that they proceed to do so between now 
and tomorrow, in any event whether we 
meet on Monday or Wednesday or 
whether the suspensions will be called 
up on either Monday or Wednesday. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I think the House is 
entitled to know the bills that the gen- 
tleman proposes to bring up under sus- 
pension of the rules. I for one want to 
know. When a bill is called up under 
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suspension of the rules you cannot 
amend it, you cannot do anything but 
vote it up or down. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
would not have dared to take the po- 
sition—— 

Mr. GROSS. I have taken that po- 
sition. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Iowa would never dare take that 
position unless we were trying to do 
something for the accommodation of the 
Members of the House. That is the only 
opportunity of reserving the right to 
object, because if we were meeting on 
Monday I would simply announce what 
we were going to call up under suspen- 
sion of the rules. All we are trying to 
do is to transfer the suspensions from 
Monday to Wednesday, for the con- 
yenience of the Members of the House. 
I will announce what the program will 
be tomorrow if consent is granted. I 
will not announce until Friday, if we 
meet on Friday. If we are going to take 
these up on Monday, I would announce 
tomorrow the suspensions. If it goes 
over until Wednesday, I am not going to 
be put in the position of being subjected 
to a condition precedent when I am ina 
clear position where I am trying to ben- 
efit practically all of the Members of 
the House. 

Mr. GROSS. So the gentleman is say- 
ing that the right to know what legisla- 
tion is coming up is his? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts did not say that, 
and the gentleman from Iowa in his ex- 
uberance has no right to say that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] advise us as to the pro- 
gram for tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The program for 
tomorrow covers the resolution on Red 
China, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
34. If the Senate adopts the conference 
report on the mutual security assist- 
ance authorization bill and it gets over 
here in time, that conference report will 
be brought up. Then, the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. McMILLAN], as 
chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, will ask unanimous 
consent that the following bills, or any 
one of them, might be considered, and 
only by unanimous consent: 

First. H.R. 6967, relating to nonprofit 
corporations. 

Second. S. 561, relating to the amount 
of claims in the small claims court. 

Third. H.R. 7752, to amend the Alco- 
holic Beverage Control Act, as amended. 

Fourth. S. 2239, a bill relating to the 
National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. 

Those bills can only be brought up 
by unanimous request, but the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. McMiL- 
LAN], will make that request some time 
tomorrow. ‘These bills were scheduled 
on District day of last Monday, but they 
were not reached. 

In addition to that, there will be the 
bill providing for an additional Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, H.R. 6360. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Will the gentleman 
permit me to make one further observa- 
tion, and I say this with all deference 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. I had suggested this arrange- 
ment about suspensions because I rec- 
ognize that on Monday the Speaker has 
the right under the rules to suspend 
the rules and to recognize for suspen- 
sion of the rules and to consider any bill 
that might be offered. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had many Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle ask me 
whether or not we could arrange the af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives so 
that we might adjourn over from Friday 
until Tuesday next, to try to make that 
arrangement to suit their convenience. 
We have had a long session and a long 
summer here in the Congress of the 
United States. How much longer we will 
be required to be in session I do not 
know. I trust that we can adjourn sine 
die very shortly. I think some actions of 
recent days have indicated that we are 
moving rapidly to a sine die adjourn- 
ment. If the postponement of suspen- 
sions from Monday to Wednesday were 
to delay the sine die adjournment, I 
would say be here Monday. Because I 
am sure that there will be no such delay, 
I myself suggested to the majority leader 
that we transfer the suspensions on 
Monday over until Wednesday. Of 
course the request can be renewed to- 
morrow. However, it goes without say- 
ing that many Members are interested 
in making their personal plans. If we 
could have assurance now as to what 
the situation will be, it would be of great 
help to many, many Members who have 
spoken to me. So I respectfully request 
the gentleman from Iowa to withdraw 
his objection to the request, recognizing 
the assurance that has been given by 
the majority leader that we will be given 
notice tomorrow as to the matters that 
will come under suspension on Wednes- 
day next. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am willing to 
exhaust all remedies in this respect. I 
hope the gentleman from Iowa will re- 
consider and that the unanimous-con- 
sent request may be granted. I can as- 
sure the gentleman—and I cannot do 
any more; my word is my bond—at least 
I think so—that the bills to be consid- 
ered under suspension will be announced 
tomorrow. I cannot make any greater 
promise than that. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, with 
the promise of the majority leader, may 
I renew the request? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman permit me to renew the 
request? 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
renew my request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 





NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE AT FORT 
DAVIS, JEFF DAVIS COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 566) au- 
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thorizing the establishment of a na- 
tional historic site at Fort Davis, Jeff 
Davis County, Tex., with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, after “lands,” insert “not to 
exceed four hundred and sixty acres in all,”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
time of the rollcall on the Federal aid 
bill this afternoon I was with a group 
of small businessmen from my area and 
arrived here just as the Speaker was 
announcing the vote. Had I been pres- 
ent I would have voted “yea.” 





LET’S PUT OUR CARDS BEFORE THE 
HEARSE 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
artful conduct of a great nation’s for- 
eign policy includes the ability to con- 
fuse and disconcert. In this, the New 
Frontier is demonstrating an unmatched 
flair. Indeed, the new administration’s 
skill in propagating confusion is so suc- 
cessful that it has recoiled into our own 
homeland, besmogging all of the Ameri- 
can people and our friends abroad as 
well as our foes. 

A few days ago I pointed to the card- 
carrying Attorney General, bringing at- 
tention to the fact that the President’s 
brother was carting cards around Africa 
so he might identify which nations and 
world leaders are our friends and which 
are our enemies. It was a sort of do-it- 
yourself kit in foreign policy. I pointed 
out his confusion as to one national 
president and how his cards helped him 
discover whether to be antagonistic or 
amiable as he drifted around Africa. 

Back here at home, of course, we have 
reached the zenith of confusion in the 
conduct of our foreign policy. Our 
officially designated Secretary of State, 
poor fellow, is being forced to operate 
in a cloud of contradictions and com- 
petitors, leaving official Washington, ali 
the American people, and indeed all the 
world wondering who in truth is the 
Secretary of State and who in fact 
speaks authoritatively for the United 
States: our Ambassador at the United 
Nations, Mr. Stevenson; Mr. Bowles as 
Under Secretary of State; Mr. McGeorge 
Bundy and Mr. Rostow at the White 
House; General Max Taylor at the 
White House; the newspaper writer on 
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the President’s staff, Mr. Tannenwald; 
Mr. Mennen Williams, Secretary for 
Africa; Mr. Harriman, the rover boy in 
all foreign affairs; Mr. Dean Acheson, 
a professional kibitzer—all speaking 
simultaneously and continuously, fre- 
quently at odds with one another and 
often in conflict with their party leaders 
on Capitol Hill. No wonder people puz- 
zle over who is in truth and in fact 
Secretary of State and what, indeed, is 
America’s foreign policy. 

Now we run across another whimsical 
negotiator, Mr. Richard Goodwin of the 
President’s personal staff. The New 
York Times has just reported that at 
Montevideo Mr. Goodwin, whose com- 
petence in foreign affairs is hardly ap- 
parent, engaged in discussions at a 
private party with Maj. Ernesto Gue- 
vara, Castro’s Minister of Industries. 
The meeting is described as “‘accidental” 
but evidently Major Guevara comes well 
prepared for accidents, because the 
newspaper reports he gave our Presi- 
dent’s representative a gift of the Cuban 
fiag and a box of cigars. 

The former Argentinian Foreign Min- 
ister stated that this “accidental” meet- 
ing lasted 3 hours “and the fact that the 
personal representative of President 
Kennedy could not have spoken for 3 
hours with the Cuban minister without 
prior knowledge of his chief.” 

I begin to believe that Mr. Goodwin 
needs one of Bobby Kennedy’s boxes of 
cards more than a Castro box of cigars. 
Possibly he lost his cards and, like the 
Attorney General, got our friends and 
enemies mixed up during his junket 
around the world. Conceivably he lost 
his buttons; we can only hope he didn’t 
during his private conservation with 
Castro’s emissary. I am sure we shall 
never know what really took place. 

Mr. Speaker, with or without cards, 
the President’s people here at home and 

the world seem ly 
gifted in getting our country into worse 
trouble than even Cuba or Laos got us 
into. Is it not time the President re- 
called the roaming troublemakers? Is 
it not time that someone told the Amer- 
ican people and the world, friends and 
foes alike, just who is going to be our 
Secretary of State? Is it not time that 
the discords be taken out of our pro- 
nouncements, that we make up our 
minds just what we stand for in the 
world, and that America stand revealed 
once again, clearly, unmistakably, as a 
nation clear minded, determined, cou- 
rageous, and dependable, militantly 
resolute in the face of imperialistic com- 
munism? 

I will even vote for an appropriation 
for more cards, if they will help the 
President bring order out of this chaos. 





WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
MENTAL HEALTH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill calling for the 
holding of a White House Conference on 
Mental Health. My motivation in doing 
this is the sobering realization that the 
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gravest health problem in our Nation 
today is that of mental health. And, 
furthermore, it is a problem—like the 
reaches of the human mind itself—that 
knows no geographical bounds and is 
worldwide in scope. 

A White House conference would help 
develop an effectual program to provide 
an opportunity to develop and carry out 
forward-looking activities aimed at giv- 
ing added stimulus to all activities in the 
area of mental health, including re- 
search, with a maximum of international 
cooperation and exchange of ideas as 
well as initiate a pattern of national 
leadership in the field of mental health. 
It would stimulate the development and 
coordination of Federal, State, com- 
munity, and private programs for the 
purpose of combating the problem most 
effectively. 

Let me point up the seriousness of the 
situation. 

An estimated 17 million people, or 
about 1 in every 10 persons in the United 
States, are suffering from some form of 
mental illness. 

Mental illness fills more hospital beds 
than cancer, heart disease, and tubercu- 
losis combined. It is the greatest health 
problem in the world today. In coun- 
tries with well-developed health services, 
about one-half of the hospital beds are 
occupied by psychiatric cases. 

This is a sobering and challenging sit- 
uation. When one considers that an 
estimated 10 percent of public school 
children alone in this Nation are emo- 
tionally disturbed and that 1 out of 10 
children born now will need mental hos- 
pital care during his life, one realizes 
that the mental health problem is of 
vital concern to ourselves and to all man- 
kind. 

In terms of money, the cost of mental 
disease is fantastic. Just maintenance 
and treatment in mental hospitals in 
the United States of America requires 
about $750 million a year; and this does 
not include construction or expansion. 
The strain on the individual taxpayer 
is illustrated by the fact that 28 per- 
cent of every tax dollar in the operating 
budget of New York State goes for the 
care of the mentally ill. If the cost of 
veterans’ compensation is included, the 
total amounts to $3 million a day for the 
country as a whole. The loss to society 
is completely immeasurable. 

Experience at State mental hospitals 
has proved that there is a way to bring 
eventual reductions to these mounting 
costs—and that is through intensive 
treatment of patients rather than mere 
custodial care. Real dollar savings to 
the taxpayer can be achieved and hu- 
manitarian purposes served through an 
earlier return of patients to society. 
When patients are cured instead of re- 
ceiving just custodial care, the com- 
munity saves money. The patient re- 
sumes his place in society, he becomes 
productive again, and he once more 
assumes the status of taxpayer rather 
than tax consumer. 

To achieve this objective, however, re- 
quires steady dedicated effort and deeper 
understanding of the status of the fac- 
tors which are necessary for the develop- 
ment of an increased number of cured 
patients. 
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Additional facts and figures in this re- 
gard emphasize the seriousness of this 
problem. 

Mental illness is increasing. For in- 
stance, in 1957, about 673,000 people, or 
51 percent of the 1,320,300 patients com- 
prising the average daily hospital census, 
were patients in psychiatric hospitals, 
And, as our population continues to ex- 
pand, we can expect a larger number of 
mentally afflicted persons. 

In addition, there is too much over- 
crowding and understaffing of mentaij 
hospitals. Psychiatric facilities are so 
overburdened that in many cases there 
are waiting periods of as long as 2 years. 
Our State mental hospitals (which com- 
prise the largest proportion of such fa- 
cilities) have only 45 percent of the phy- 
sicians they need, 65 percent of the 
psychologists, 19 percent of the graduate 
nurses, 76 percent of the attendants. 

It is estimated that between 10,000 and 
20,000 more psychiatrists are needed and 
about 10,000 more clinical psychologists. 

Another estimate is that there should 
be at least one clinic for every 50,000 in 
the population, or about 3,500 full-time 
clinics. Contrast this with the actual 
figure of some 1,350 clinics in the United 
States, including 65 VA clinics, and of 
these, about half give only part-time 
service. 

Patients in mental hospitals are not 
receiving adequate care. The per capita 
maintenance expenditure in public non- 
Federal mental hospitals in the United 
States in 1957 was $1,332.75 per year or 
$3.65 per day. These figures are to be 
contrasted with the 1944 standards of 
the American Psychiatric Association of 
$1,825 per patient per year, or $5 per 
day. 

This lack of funds as well as lack of 
well trained personnel reduces the ability 
to give vitally important early care to 
patients. Such care is exceedingly sig- 
nificant because if treatment is begun 
early enough and intensively enough 
about 80 percent of mental patients can 
look forward to being cured. 

Insufficient research is a disturbing 
element in the problem of mental health. 
While the States in 1958 were spending 
over $812 million in total maintenance 
expenditures for patients in public non- 
Federal mental hospitals, they spent less 
than 2 percent of this amount for re- 
search in mental illness. Again this is 
contrasted with the opinion of the Na- 
tional Governor’s Conference on Mental 
Health in 1954, that 10 percent of each 
State’s mental health budget should be 
allocated for research and training. 

Approximately $44,580,000 is being 
spent for mental health research by the 
States and by the major Federal and na- 
tional voluntary agencies interested in 
mental health. On the basis of some 
673,000 patients in psychiatric hospitals 
in 1957, this works out to approximately 
$66 per individual patient, or about 26 
cents annually for each man, woman, 
and child in the United States. Mental 
illness is costing the Nation over $3.7 bil- 
lion yearly in hospital and medical ex- 
penses, job absenteeism, production loss, 
and so forth. Yet the annual research 
investment to combat this toll is only 
about 1 percent of the enormous cost. 
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Has research thus far paid off? The 
new tranquilizing drugs, together with 
greater expenditure per patient by 
States, and an increase in trained per- 
sonnel have brought about a sustained 
annual reduction in State hospital popu- 
lations and have returned cured patients 
to society much earlier. 

New developments are being reported, 
as for instance, in the field of drugs 
which are effective against depressions. 

Improvement in treatment methods 
and the increase in the numbers of pa- 
tients who are being discharged from 
mental hospitals as a result of research 
are exceedingly welcome developments. 

But when we realize that a large pro- 
portion of the patients in mental hos- 
pitals cannot yet be cured by known 
methods of treatment, the necessity for 
stepping up research is patently evident. 

Progress has been considerable—but 
the problems are many—the need for 
more trained personnel, more facilities, 
including community mental health 
services, more funds, more research, the 
development of outpatient services, and 
a far greater dissemination to the public 
of information on mental health prob- 
lems so as to increase understanding. 

Mr. Speaker, in recognition of the 
gravity of the mental health problem in 
the United States, I have today intro- 
duced a bill to provide for the holding 
of a White House Conference on Mental 
Health to be called by the President 
with a tentative date of June 1962. I 
ask that a copy of the bill be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The Conference would be planned and 
conducted by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare with the assist- 
ance and cooperation of other depart- 
ments and agencies represented on the 
Federal Council of Mental Health. 

Provision for the conducting of similar 
conferences by the States in prepara- 
tion for the White House Conference is 
included. 

The purpose of the Conference would 
be to bring together representatives of 
Federal, State, and local governments, 
professional and lay people who are 
working in the field of mental health, 
and of the general public. 

My hope is that it will develop recom- 
mendations and plans for action which 
will serve the purposes of— 

First. Stepping up the research pro- 
grams designed to discover cures and 
better methods of prevention, care, and 
treatment of the mentally ill; 

Second. Coordinating the interchange 
of ideas so that the findings of sepa- 
rate units can be combined to reduce 
duplication of efforts and expense and to 
effect the most productive methods in 
combating mental illness; 

Third. Increasing the availability of 
adequate treatment and trained person- 
nel for mental health patients so that 
they can receive the full benefit from 
the advances we have made thus far, 
thereby speeding up the process of re- 
covery and increasing the likelihood of 
the patient’s return to society as a pro- 
ductive member; 

Fourth. Providing better chances for 
Our youth to grow up in robust good 
mental health; and 
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Fifth. Disseminating to the public 
more extensive information on mental 
health problems so as to increase the 
understanding of what is involved, to 
help relieve the social ostracism, and to 
indicate how an individual and a com- 
munity might meet the needs of the 
mentally ill. 

I have long had an interest in the prob- 
lems of the mentally ill, Mr. Speaker. As 
a State senator in New York I sponsored 
the law establishing the New York Men- 
tal Health Commission and the one au- 
thorizing the current $350 million men- 
tal hospital expansion program. I am 
a director of the Queens County Mental 
Health Society. These years of study 
in the field have forcibly demonstrated 
to me the great need for a national, 
coordinated attack on the problem. 

In the words of one of the experienced 
experts in the field, Dr. Paul Sivodan, 
“Mental diseases are the most curable 
and the most hopeless of all illnesses. 
The most curable because, if detected 
early, modern treatment will effect a 
cure.” 

Herein lies the basis for an under- 
standing of the need for a nationwide 
program. Intensive treatment of pa- 
tients requires more of everything—re- 
search, personnel, facilities, and under- 
standing. But it means earlier return 
of the mentally ill to normal, productive 
lives with a consequent real dollar sav- 
ing to the taxpayer. 

Progress has been substantial. But 
much, much, more has to be done. Men- 
tal illness is still a danger to society, 
but mainly to its pocketbook. Frugal 
authorities have come to understand that 
curing patients is the cheapest way of 
having none. Healthier citizens are a 
national asset of immeasurable value. 

That is why, Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
Congress to consider fully the incalcu- 
lable benefits in terms of human and ma- 
terial resources which can flow from a 
national conference which will provide 
the focal point for an assault on the ill- 
ness which levies the heaviest toll on our 
country. 





U.S. GOVERNMENT POLICY AND A 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in numer- 
ous previous addresses I have stated the 
reasons and arguments justifying the 
formation of a Special House Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations. Many Members 
have urged on a bipartisan basis that 
immediate action be taken by the Rules 
Committee on this vital proposal. Re- 
cently, however, a new development 
emerged, involving the attitude of the 
State Department toward such a com- 
mittee. Because this development has 
unnecessarily clouded the _ situation 
somewhat I should like to read the fol- 
lowing communication I sent to the 
Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, chairman 
of the Rules Committee. The contents 
of this letter should be sufficient to 
clarify the situation surrounding the res- 
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olutions calling for a Special Committee 
on Captive Nations. I feel certain that 
my distinguished colleagues will profit 
from them, and I also hope that these 
points will serve to overcome what ap- 
pears to be a delaying action on these 
resolutions. The contents of this com- 
munication go a long way, I believe, to 
dissipate false notions and rumors that 
a special committee would run counter to 
U.S. Government policy. 

The aforementioned letter to Chair- 
man SmiIruH follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 29, 1961. 
Hon. Howarpb W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Committee on Rules, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Two weeks ago I 
was informed that the Rules Committee 
requested the appearance of a State Depart- 
ment representative to discuss the desir- 
ability of establishing a Special House Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations. In order to be 
given the possible opportunity of rebutting 
the representative I asked Mr. Carruthers 
to notify me and others sponsoring the reso- 
lutions of the time of this appearance. Now 
I am given to understand that no such ap- 
pearance will take place and that, instead, 
the Department has expressed in general 
and unexplained terms a negative position 
on the proposal, along with an insinuation 
that the White House supports this posi- 
tion. 

It appears to me, as I am sure it does to 
you, that this kind of response to your 
request is grossly unsatisfactory. A mere 
expression of attitude in vague terms and 
without justifying reasons is scarcely a foun- 
dation for serious consideration of this very 
important and most essential proposal. 
Worse still is the misleading implication that 
the creation of this committee would run 
counter to State Department policy. I am 
advised that this is the impression conveyed. 

Aside from the considerations of the ap- 
propriate weight to be given to an executive 
opinion in a matter that is exclusively legis- 
lative and also of the curious unwillingness 
of the Department to send someone in person 
before your committee so that the oppor- 
tunity for incisive questioning may be avail- 
able to you, I should like simply to dispel 
the impression that a Special House Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations would not be in 
accord with the policy of our Government. 
In fact, in the light of all the documented 
evidence furnished in my addresses on this 
subject since last March 8, I am astonished 
to learn that this is the inference drawn 
from a patently inconsistent position ex- 
pressed by some group in the Department. 
Anyone clinging to this inference simply has 
not familiarized himself with the facts. 

The facts are as follows: 

(1) In my address on August 10, 1961 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 15376-15383) I 
offered 15 solid reasons justifying the neces- 
sary formation of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations, reasons ranging from the 
principle of national self-determination to 
legislative intent. My colleagues and I still 
have to hear convincing counterarguments 
to any of these detailed reasons. But I 
emphasize that my first reason is the guiding 
principle of national self-determination; 

(2) As to the policy of our Government, 
it is interesting to note that on April 23, 
1961, the Department of State, in a reply to 
Khrushchev’s stand on Cuba, declared the 
following: “The people of the United States 
believe that the right of self-determination 
is fundamental and should apply through- 
out the world. We reject the right of any 
narrow political grouping or any country to 
arrogate to itself the power to determine the 
real will of the people.” A careful reading 
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of the resolutions would readily show that 
@ special committee would be in full and 
complete accord with this policy position 
and also in its fact finding and scientific 
investigations would continuously mirror 
the “real will of the people” of the two 
dozen captive nations; 

(3) Again as to the policy of our Gov- 
ernment, only last month in his July 17 
Captive Nations Week Proclamation, Presi- 
dent Kennedy stressed that “it is in keeping 
with our national tradition that the Ameri- 
can people manifest its interest in the free- 
dom of other nations” and “I urge them to 
recommit themselves to the support of the 
just aspirations of all peoples for national 
independence and freedom.” What better 
Way can we manifest this interest and re- 
commit ourselves, especially in the present 
crisis, than by way of this people’s commit- 
tee to study continuously, persistently, 
methodically, and objectively, the plight of 
all the captive nations; 

(4) Once more on policy, in his state of 
the Union message the President declared: 
“We must never fcrget our hopes for the 
ultimate freedom and welfare of the Eastern 

peoples.” Again, what better way 
is open to the Chamber of the American 
people’s will, this House of Representatives, 
to give living and consistent expression to 
these hopes than by way of the proposed 
special committee; 

(5) The statements of the President al- 
ways impinge on policy and on April 20, 1961, 
before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, he said: “It is clearer than ever that 
we face a relentless struggle in every corner 
of the globe that goes far beyond the clash 
of armies or even nuclear armaments. We 
dare not fail to see the insidious nature of 
this new and deeper struggle. We dare not 
fail to grasp the new concepts, the new tools, 
the new sense of urgency we will need to 
combat it.” Indeed, we dare not. And from 
what better source can our people learn all 
this than from the captive nations to which 
@ special committee will be especially de- 
voted; 

(6) Recognizing the basic continuity of 
the policy of our Government, we should also 
observe that President Eisenhower on two 
occasions called upon the American people 
“to study the plight of the Soviet-dominated 
nations” and the then Under Secretary 
Douglas Dillon expressed the same viewpoint 
for the Department of State in an address 
I used for documentary proof (CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RecorD, Mar. 8, 1961, pp. 3527-3529); 
and 

(7) Not to needlessly extend this further, 
let us recall the statement of President Ken- 
nedy which seeks to implement the policy 
directions given above: “The captive nations 
should be studied intensively. If a Joint 
Congressional Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions is the best way to insure such popular 
study, I would naturally not be opposed to 
it.” (ConGrEsstonaL Recorp, Mar. 8, 1961, 
p. 3524). Not to incur other known difficul- 
ties, many Members and I feel strongly that 
the best way is the creation of the Special 
Committee of the House on Captive Nations, 
one to which I feel sure the President would 
naturally not be opposed. 

In the light of all this and more one can- 
not but be amazed by the position taken by 
the State Department. Since a special com- 
mittee by its concentrated study of the cap- 
tive nations would work in behalf of our 
people and our executive organs, one can- 
not but wonder who in the State Department 
determined this position and, actually, for 
what concrete reasons and with what moti- 
vation. I seriously doubt that the leadership 
of our Government shares this unjustified 
porition. The facts overwhelmingly point in 
the other direction. 

Within our own legislative precincts let 
us be guided by these facts. Let us also be 
guided by the fact that approximately 40 
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resolutions have been submitted by our 
Members in favor of a special committee. 
And let us be guided by the popular support 
for this proposal. In almost every legislative 
week since March, sample letters of this sup- 
port have been printed in the Recorp. I 
have no doubt whatsoever that the House 
would overwhelmingly vote for this proposal. 

With the Berlin crisis staring us in the 
face it is time now to report out favorably 
this proposal for a Special House Committee 
on Captive Nations. Our Members and I 
seek your immediate action on this. It is 
now almost 4 months since the first hearing 
was held on this vital proposal. 

In gratitude for your studied considera- 
tion of this and your favorable action, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLoop, 
Member of Congress. 
GROWING POPULAR INTEREST IN STUDY OF 
CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mr. Speaker, as has been my habit 
throughout these discussions, I should 
like to offer additional evidence of grow- 
ing popular interest in the study of the 
captive nations. Many Members will 
find much of this evidence of the greatest 
interest. It is drawn not only from do- 
mestic sources but also from foreign 
areas. And some of it, as, for example, 
the two recent scientific Ukrainian de- 
fections to the free world, would be of 
enormous value to the studies of a Spe- 
cial Committee on Captive Nations from 
its chief viewpoint of Moscow’s imperial- 
ism and colonialism both within and out- 
side the Soviet Union. 

I therefore request, Mr. Speaker, that 
the following items be printed at this 
point in the Recorp: 

First. The observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week in the Free Republic of 
China; 

Second. The observance of the week 
in Bremerton, Wash. 

Third. An excellent analysis of two 
UNESCO publications by Dr. Roman 
Smal-Stocki of Marquette University, 
dealing with cultural colonialism in the 
USS.R.; 

Fourth. The resolutions and letter of 
the American Friends of the Anti- 
Bolshevik Bloc of Nations pertaining to 
the captive nations; and 

Fifth. The New York Times editorial 
and report on the two defections, along 
with the account in the Telegram of 
Toronto, Canada: 

{From the China Post, July 18, 1961] 
CaPTIvE NaTIOnNs WEEK MarKepD HEere—Drc- 
LARATION OF PREEDOM RALLY IN SUPPORT OF 


THE PEOPLE OF THE CAPTIVE NATIONS IN 
THEIR STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


Since the end of World War II, over 800 
million people of the world have been shut 
behind the Iron Curtain. To strive for their 
freedom and survival, an overwhelming ma- 
jority of them have been carrying on their 
fight against Communist tyranny. In fact, 
the heavier the oppression, the more violent 
is their resistance. The demonstrations by 
workers in East Germany in 1953, the up- 
rising by the Polish people in 1956, the Hun- 
garian revolution in October of the same year, 
the anti-Communist revolution by the Tibet- 
an people in 1959, and the anti-Communist 
movements by the people under Com- 
munist domination in various parts of the 
Chinese mainland in the past years are ex- 
amples in point. 

As an expression of their sympathetic 
support to the captive nations and their peo- 
ples in the struggle for national independ- 
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ence and freedom, the American Govern- 
ment and people have designated the thirg 
week of July as Captive Nations Week, which 
was passed by both the House of Represent- 
atives and Senate, and formally proclaimed 
by former President Eisenhower on July 17, 
1959. As from that year, the people in al] 
parts of the United States hold various kinds 
of ceremonies and activities within that week 
each year. And the commemoration of this 
week will continue to be observed as long as 
the enslaved peoples behind the Iron Curtain 
have not regained their freedom. 


RIGHTEOUS MOVE 


This great and righteous move on the part 
of the U.S. Government and people deserves 
high respect of the countries and peoples of 
the whole free world. Particularly at the 
time when contradictions within the ranks 
of the Communist Parties have been deep- 
ening, peoples behind the Iron Curtain have 
been fighting relentlessly against the tyran- 
nical Communist rule, famine on the Chinese 
mainland has been aggravating to most 
alarming proportions and struggle against 
communism has been gaining in vigor and 
effectiveness, this righteous move by the 
American Government and people not only 
is an indication of its deep sympathy to the 
unhappy lot of the peoples of the captive 
nations and of its opposition against com- 
munism, but also gives great encouragement 
to the enslaved peoples in their will and 
determination to strive for freedom. 

However, we have to point out that the 
Communist bloc, to divert the attention of 
the enslaved peoples in their fight against 
Communist tyrannical rule, and to achieve 
its end of world domination, has been play- 
ing on the fear of war on the part of the 
free world. Thus, it harps on the slogan of 
peaceful coexistence with a view to dividing 
the free nations on the one hand and 
launches an overall offensive against the free 
world in the form of threats, deceit, induce- 
ments, infiltration, subversion, and even 
armed aggression on the other. In the face 
of this formidable antagonist, it is a great 
pity that there are still certain countries in 
the democratic camp, either for selfish rea- 
sons or out of a sense of self-complacency, 
adopt a policy of appeasement in the vain 
hope of existing peacefully side by side with 
the Communist bloc. While holding a mass 
rally in support of the enslaved countries 
and peoples to strive for their freedom here 
at Taipei today, we feel compelled to call 
upon the United States and other democratic 
countries and their peoples to maintain their 
high degree of vigilance toward this adverse 
undercurrent in the world and to save on 
time the danger with which the free world is 
confronted. 


SUGGESTIONS OFFERED 


On behalf of the people from all walks of 
life of the Republic of China, we wish to 
offer the following suggestions: 

1. It is our belief that solidarity of the 
free world is the only way open in the cold 
war in which it is engaged against the Com- 
munist bloc. For this reason, we urge all 
democratic countries to step up their anti- 
Communist cooperation, to stand pat on 
their policy to defend Berlin, to maintain 
independence, freedom, and unification of 
Laos and the Congo, and to give support to 
the freedom fighters of Cuba in their struggle 
for national recovery, so as not to let the 
Communists seize a single inch of free ter- 
ritory. 

2. It is our conviction that any attempt to 
appease or compromise with the Communists 
will not only give encouragement to the ag- 
gressor but also dampen the ardor of the en- 
slaved peoples in their will and determina- 
tion to strive for freedom. For this reason, 
we are strongly opposed to the admission of 
the puppet regime of Outer Mongolia into 
the United Nations. We hope also that the 
United States will stop her talks with it for 
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the establishment of diplomatic relations 
right away. 

3. We believe that the only effective way 
in coping with Communist infiltration and 
subversive activities is to broaden the scope 
of the freedom movement in support of the 
enslaved peoples shut behind the Iron Cur- 
tain in their struggle for freedom and to 
step up the support to them and to encour- 
age them to rise in revolt against their Com- 
munist oppressors. Only thus will the tyran- 
nical Communist regimes be overthrown 
from behind the Iron Curtain, and in unison 
with the anti-Communist forces outside of 
it, thoroughly tear down the Iron Curtain. 

Finally, we, the people from various walks 
of life of the Republic of China, wish to con- 
vey to the American Government and people 
our sincere support to the Captive Nations 
Week and hope that the freedom-loving 
peoples of the United States and the world 
will dedicate themselves to the common 
struggle for the regaining of freedom for 
over 800 million peoples in Europe and Asia 
at any early date. 

An OPEN LETTER TO THE PEOPLES OF THE 
CAPTIVE NATIONS 


DeaR FRIENDS: Hitlerite nazism was up- 
rooted as the result of World War II. It has 
been replaced by Communist imperialism, 
far more totalitarian and oppressive. Its 
first victims were the countries in east and 
central Europe. Their national independ- 
ence has been surrendered under Com- 
munist iron heels and the freedom of their 
peoples has been deprived of. Later, its ag- 
gressive tentacles extended from the Chi- 
nese mainland to North Korea and North 
Vietnam in Asia. Now almost 1 billion peo- 
ples have been enslaved and persecuted, 
leading a life cven more miserable than 
that of beasts of burden. Particularly on 
the Chinese mainland, Communist tyranny 
has brought about a catastrophic famine. 
The Communists, instead of giving relief to 
the afflicting masses, have cut down their 
rations and left them to eat grass roots and 
wild plants for subsistence. No one knows 
how many people have died of sickness and 
hunger. Indeed, tyrannical rule such as 
this has been never heard of in the annals 
of mankind. 

To pursue freedom and to resist slavery are 
the inalienable rights of mankind. Histori- 
cal facts have shown once and again that 
no country and people can be permanently 
enslaved. Nor can any tyrannical rule last. 
Caesar and Hitler, powerful as they were, 
were all overthrown under vhe impact of the 
human desire for freedom and national in- 
dependence. Such being the case, can So- 
viet imperialism negate this law of histori- 
cal development and be free from the doom 
of final collapse? 

To show their sympathetic support to the 
captive nations in their struggle for inde- 
pendence and their people for freedom, the 
American Government and people have, 
since 1959, started a “Captive Nations Week” 
movement. It goes without saying that it 
will go a long way in enhancing immeasur- 
ably your confidence in the fight for freedom 
and against slavery. To unite the just force 
of all freedom-loving peoples in the United 
States and the whole world, the people of the 
Republic of China, as from this year, give 
their wholehearted endorsement to this 
movement with a view to giving their sup- 
port to the struggle for freedom by the 
enslaved peoples under Communist domina- 
tion. We shall exert our utmost to push 
forward this movement, so as to give you 
practical and effective help and to unite all 
anti-Communist forces on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain for tearing down the Iron Cur- 
tains in Asia and Europe and to reestablish 
your national independence and freedom. 

Dear friends, darkness will leave you very 
soon; and light is ahead of you. Let us hope 
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that you will unite yourselves and step up 
your struggle in your common effort to 
search for light and strive for freedom. 





CaBLE TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


DEAR PRESIDENT KENNEDY: In warm re- 
sponse to the Captive Nations Week which 
has been initiated by your country, we are 
holding a rally at Taipei today as an expres- 
sion of our deep sympathy to those captive 
nations and their peoples. On behalf of 
people of all walks of life of the Republic 
of China, we wish to avail ourselves of this 
opportunity to convey to you our respect for 
the righteous act on the part of your Gov- 
ernment which has given great encourage- 
ment to the enslaved peoples in their struggle 
for freedom. 

At the time when over 800 million peoples 
shut behind the Iron Curtains in Europe and 
Asia are engaged in their life-and-death 
struggle for freedom and survival, we hope 
that you will take firmer stand and provide 
stronger leadership to the whole free world 
by pushing forward in every possible way 
the freedom movement and giving effective 
support to the peoples groaning under the 
yoke of Communist tyranny in their fight 
for freedom and exert your influence to stop 
talks with the puppet regime of Outer Mon- 
golia for the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with it, the thought of admitting 
the Peiping regime into the United Nations, 
preposterous “two Chinas” concept and any 
attempt to exist peacefully with the Com- 
munist bloc born of a sense of complacency 
and in utter disregard to the principle of 
international justice, so as to realize your 
hope that the cause of freedom will spread 
all over the areas behind the Iron Curtain 
from Peiping to Warsaw and from Budapest 
to Havana. Indeed, nothing can possibly give 
the enslaved peoples greater encouragement. 
And only thus can the tyrannical commu- 
nism be uprooted and the peoples under its 
domination regain their freedom again. 

With highest regards, 

Ku CHENG-KANG, 
Chairman, Committee of Civic Organi- 
zation of Republic of China in Sup- 
port of Struggle for Freedom Behind 
the Iron Curtain. 


WEEKLONG PROGRAM IN RESPONSE TO CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK 


SUNDAY, JULY 16 


Mr. Tsiang Chang-lin, an anti-Commu- 
nist escapee recently fleeing to Taiwan for 
freedom, meets the press to give a report on 
real conditions on the Chinese mainland. 
Special broadcasts to people at home and 
abroad as well as areas behind the Iron 
Curtain by all local broadcasting stations. 

Youth forum. 

Catholics in Taipei holding Mass for the 
people of the captive nations. 

Prayers by all Christian churches. 

Slide show of slogans in various cinemas 
for 1 week beginning from July 16 and ob- 
servance of 1 minute of silence in memory 
of victims under Communist enslavement 
and persecution. 

Postmarks bearing slogans on all mails 
for 1 week beginning July 16. 

Publishing bulletins by various public 
service centers throughout Taiwan. 


MONDAY, JULY 17 


Rally at the Armed Forces Officers’ Club 
in Taipei at 10 a.m. 

Activities on Kinmen. 

Special broadcasts. 

Catholics in Hsingchu holding Mass. 


TUESDAY, JULY 18 


Forum held by Chinese women at Ru Mo 
Hall at 3 p.m. in Taipei. 

Activities on Matsu. 

Catholics in Taichung holding Mass. 

Special broadcasts. 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 19 


Forum sponsored by labor unions at the 
auditorium of the highway bureau, at 9 
a.m. 

Activities in Taichung. 

Special broadcasts. 

Catholics in Chiayi holding Mass. 

Buddhist temples saying prayers for those 
who died under Communist slavery and 
persecution. 

THURSDAY, JULY 20 


Forum sponsored by intellectuals. 
Rally held in Taiwan. 

Catholics in Taiwan holding Mass. 
Special broadcasts. 


FRIDAY, JULY 21 


Forum sponsored by the commercial and 
industrial circle in Taiwan, at Taipei City 
Hall at 4 p.m. 

Special broadcasts. 

Rally held in Kaohsiung. 

Mosques conducting religious services. 
Catholics in Kaohsiung holding Mass. 
SATURDAY, JULY 22 

Rally held in Keelung. 

Catholics in Haulien holding Mass. 

Special broadcasts. 

Evening party at Taipei Park. 

Forum held by anti-Communist ex-POW’s 
of the Korean war. 





Ku PReEpIcTs COLLAPSE OF RED TYRANNY IN 
RALLY To MarK CapTivE NATIONS WEEK 


Ku Cheng-kang, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Civic Organizations of the Re- 
public of China in Support of the Struggle 
for Freedom Behind the Iron Curtain, yes- 
terday predicted that Communist tyranny 
which enslaves people will finally be washed 
away by the surging tide of struggle by the 
enslaved peoples for freedom. 

Presiding over a freedom rally held at 10 
o’clock yesterday morning at the Armed 
Forces Officers’ Club, Ku said that the Rus- 
sian people have been enslaved under the 
iron heels of communism since 1917. “Fol- 
lowing the close of World War II, 14 coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia became victims of 
Communist aggression. Some of them have 
lost their national independence, while 
others have been left divided,” he pointed 
out. 

“The number of people shut behind the 
Iron Curtain including the Russians totals 
around 1 billion,” Ku declared. 

However, Ku _ said, these peoples are 
strongly against Communist tyranny. “Dur- 
ing all these years,” he pointed out, “anti- 
Communist movements have followed in 
rapid succession one after another.” The 
strikes by workers in East Germany in 1953, 
the riots by the Polish people in 1956, the 
anti-Communist uprising by the Hungarians 
in 1956, the revolution by the Tibetan people 
in 1959, and anti-Communist movements 
both in the slave camps of the Soviet Union 
and on the Chinese mainland are just some 
examples in point, he added. 


STRIVE FOR FREEDOM 


“These facts show on the one hand that 
communism is deeply detested by all the 
peoples shut behind the Iron Curtain and 
on the other that the peoples under the 
Communist domination are putting up posi- 
tive fight to strive for their freedom,” Ku 
declared. 

Archbishop Paul Yupin spoke after Ku. 
He said that the free world is supporting 
the efforts made by the captive nations to 
regain freedom out of humanitarian and 
religious considerations. 

Richard M. McCarthy, Director of the 
U.S. Information Service, declared at the 
meeting that Communist tyranny on the 
Chinese mainland is aimed at destroying 
the ancient tradition of respect for the in- 
dividual, the strength of family ties and 
any independence of thought or expression. 
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FAILURE OF COMMUNES 


“It has also imposed upon the Chinese 
people the inhuman regimentation of the 
‘people’s communes.’ From the communes 
the Communists expected to harvest more 
grain and extract more work out of the 
mainland,” the USIS Director said. 

McCarthy said that these efforts made 
by the Chinese Communists are in vain. 
“Instead,” he added, “they have reaped only 
hardship, misery, and famine.” 

“If we are going to preserve freedom for 
ourselves and others,” McCarthy pointed 
out, “we must remember, we must not only 
maintain our strength but increase it.” 

Chiang Chang-lin, ex-official of the Com- 
munist Ministry of Geology, also delivered 
a@ speech concerning conditions on the Chi- 
nese mainland. He said that the people 
on the Chinese mainland are living under 
the worst tyranny. “They have not enough 
to eat and are being forced to work as long 
as possible,” he declared. 

The 28-year-old native of Antung Prov- 
ince also told of how he fied the Commu- 
nist-controlled mainland for freedom. He 
crossed the Yunnan-Thailand border to flee 
for freedom a couple of months ago. He 
arrived here on July 1. 


ANTI-RED UPRISING 


Yeh Hsiang-chih, Director of the Intelli- 
gence Bureau of the Ministry of National 
Defense, also gave a lecture at the meeting. 
He declared that the people on the Chinese 
mainland are rising against the puppet re- 
gime in Peiping. 

The MND Intelligence Chief said that the 
Republic of China must cooperate closely 
with other free nations in helping the peo- 
ple shut behind the Iron Curtain to regain 
freedom. 

“Above all,” Yeh said, “we must do every- 
thing within our power to help our com- 
patriots on the mainland to regain their 
freedom. He added that only through co- 
ordinated efforts by people on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain can Communist tyranny 
be crushed and mankind saved from ca- 
lamity. 

PROGRAM FOR THE RALLY IN SUPPORT OF THE 
PEOPLE OF THE CAPTIVE NATIONS IN THEIR 
STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM, SPONSORED BY THE 
GENERAL PUBLIC OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Beginning of the program. 

Chairman assuming chairmanship. 

Audience standing up. 

Band playing. 

National anthem. 

Salute national flag and the portrait of 
national founder, the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

One minute of silence in memory of vic- 
tims under Communist enslavement and per- 
secution. 

Report by Mr. Ku Cheng-kang, chairman 
of the Committee of Civic Organizations of 
Republic of China in Support of Struggle for 
Freedom Behind the Iron Curtain. 

Read messages from the President of the 
Republic of China. 

Speeches by: Archbishop Paul Yupin; Mr. 
Richard M. McCarthy, director of USIS, 
Taipei office; Mr. Tsiang Chang-lin, an anti- 
Communist escapee recently fleeing to Tai- 
wan for freedom. 

Special lecture: Mr. Yeh Hsiang-tze, an ex- 
pert on Chinese Communist affairs. 

Adoption of declaration and statement of 
the rally. 

Shouting slogans. 

Band playing. 

End of the program. 


MESSAGE BY PRESIDENT CHIANG TO THE Mass 
RALLY IN SUPPORT OF THE PEOPLES OF CaP- 
TIVE NATIONS IN THEIR STRUGGLE FoR FREE- 
DOM 
Since the end of World War II, the So- 

viet imperialists have become more audacious 
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than ever in their persistent scheme to com- 
munize the whole world. By either direct 
or indirect aggression, they have carried out 
external expansion and pushed hundreds of 
millions of people in Europe and Asia behind 
the Iron Curtain. The enslavement and mas- 
sacre of large numbers of people is a tragedy 
unprecedented in human history. The Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States, in 
order to express their sympathy with and 
support to the enslaved peoples in their 
struggle for freedom and independence, have 
since 1959 set aside a “Captive Nations Week” 
each year. This annual event has steadily 
gained in momentum and grown in impact. 
Being the voice of righteousness, it has won 
the praise of all freedom-loving peoples of 
the world, and given unparalleled encourage- 
ment to the peoples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and their resistance to Communist 
tyranny stiffened. 

The fate of Chinese people suffering un- 
der the Peiping regime on the mainland is 
even worse than that of the enslaved peoples 
in other Iron Curtain countries. It follows 
that their hostility to communism is the 
strongest and their yearning for deliverance, 
the most urgent. Since the autumn of 1960, 
the Chinese mainland has been visited by a 
series of natural disasters rendered ever 
graver by Communist tyranny and malad- 
ministration. As a result, discontent has 
become widespread, and there have been in- 
numerable cases of mass pillagings of gran- 
aries and mass killings of Communist cadres. 
The anti-Communist movement is spreading 
in scope as well as in seriousness. This proves 
that no matter how strict is the Commu- 
nist control, and how cruel are Communist 
measures of repression, they cannot destroy 
the determination and the will of our en- 
slaved compatriots to fight for existence and 
freedom. Once the opportunity ripens, they 
will surely throw off the shackles on them 
and free themselves of the present oppres- 
sion. 

Today, as people in the Republic of China 
gather here in observance of the US.- 
initiated Captive Nations Week, all of 
us Chinese should further strengthen the 
unity among ourselves in order to be able 
to carry out our sacred duty of national re- 
covery. We should also unite with all free 
and democratic nations and peoples in the 
world and take positive actions to render 
effective support to peoples enslaved on the 
Chinese mainland and elsewhere behind the 
Iron Curtain. Above all, I hope all our com- 
patriots on the mainland will continue to 
fight against Communist tyranny with an 
undaunted spirit, and seize every opportu- 
nity to deal the enemy a mortal blow. Only 
through coordinated efforts by peoples on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain can Com- 
munist tyranny be crushed and mankind be 
saved from calamity. May this be a signal 
for greater dedication on the part of all of 
us. 

DECLARATION OF THE FREEDOM RALLY IN SvuP- 

PORT OF THE PEOPLE OF THE CAPTIVE Na- 

TIONS IN THEIR STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


Since the end of World War II, over 800 
million people of the world have been shut 
behind the Iron Curtain. To strive for 
their freedom and survival, an overwhelm- 
ing majority of them have been carrying on 
their fight against Communist tyranny. In 
fact, the heavier the oppression, the more 
violent is their resistance. The demonstra- 
tions by workers in East Germany in 1953, 
the uprising by the Polish people in 1956, 
the Hungarian revolution in October of the 
same year, the anti-Communist revolution 
by the Tibetan people in 1959, and the anti- 
Communist movements by the people under 
Communist domination in various parts of 
the Chinese mainland in the past years are 
examples in point. 

As an expression of their sympathetic sup- 
port to the captive nations and their peoples 
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in the struggle for national independence 
and freedom, the American Government and 
people have designated the third week of 
July as Captive Nations Week, which was 
passed by both the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate and formally proclaimed 
by former President Eisenhower on July 17, 
1959. As from that year, the people in all 
parts of the United States hold various kinds 
of ceremonies and activities within that 
week each year. And the commemoration 
of this week will continue to be observed as 
long as the enslaved peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain have not regained their freedom. 

This great and righteous move on the part 
of the U.S. Government and people deserves 
high respect of the countries and peoples of 
the whole free world. Particularly at the 
time when contradictions within the ranks 
of the Communist Parties have been deep- 
ening, peoples behind the Iron Curtain have 
been fighting relentlessly against the tyran- 
nical Communist rule, famine on the Chi- 
nese mainland has been aggravating to most 
alarming proportions, and struggle against 
communism has been gaining in vigor and 
effectiveness, this righteous move by the 
American Government and people not only 
is an indication of its deep sympathy to the 
unhappy lot of the peoples of the captive 
nations and of its opposition against com- 
munism but also gives great encouragement 
to the enslaved peoples in their will and de- 
termination to strive for freedom. 

However, we have to point out that the 
Communist bloc, to divert the attention of 
the enslaved peoples in their fight against 
Communist tyrannical rule and to achieve 
its end of world domination, has been play- 
ing on the fear of war on the part of the 
free world, Thus, it harps on the slogan of 
peaceful coexistence with a view to dividing 
the free nations on the one hand and 
launches an overall offensive against the 
free world in the form of threats, deceit, 
inducements, infiltration, subversion, and 
even armed aggression on the other. In the 
face of this formidable antagonist, it is a 
great pity that there are still certain coun- 
tries in the democratic camp, either for self- 
ish reasons or out of a sense of self-com- 
placency, adopt a policy of appeasement in 
the vain hope of existing peacefully side by 
side with the Communist bloc. While hold- 
ing a mass rally in support of the enslaved 
countries and peoples to strive for their 
freedom here at Taipei today, we feel com- 
pelled to call upon the United States and 
other democratic countries and their peo- 
ples to maintain their high degree of vigi- 
lance toward this adverse undercurrent in 
the world and to save on time the danger 
with which the free world is confronted. 

On behalf of the people from all walks of 
life of the Republic of China, we wish to 
offer the following suggestions: 

1. It is our belief that solidarity of the 
free world is the only way open in the cold 
war in which it is engaged against the Com- 
munist bloc. For this reason, we urge all 
democratic countries to step up their anti- 
Communist cooperation, to stand pat on 
their policy to defend Berlin, to maintain 
independence, freedom, and unification of 
Laos and the Congo, and to give support to 
the freedom fighters of Cuba in their strug- 
gle for national recovery, so as not to let 
the Communists seize a single inch of free 
territory. 

2. It is our conviction that any attempt 
to appease or compromise with the Com- 
munists will not only give encouragement 
to the aggressor but also dampen the ardor 
of the enslaved peoples in their will and 
determination to strive for freedom. For this 
reason, we are strongly opposed to the ad- 
mission of the puppet regime of Outer Mon- 
golia into the United Nations. We hope 
also that the United States will stop her 
talks with it for the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations right away. 
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8. We believe that the only effective way 
in coping with Communist infiltration and 
subversive activities is to broaden the scope 
of the freedom movement in support of the 
enslaved peoples shut behind the Iron Cur- 
tain in their struggle for freedom and to 
step up the support to them and to encour- 
age them to rise in revolt against their Com- 
munist oppressors. Only thus will the ty- 
rannical Communist regimes be overthrown 
from behind the Iron Curtain, and in uni- 
son with the anti-Communist forces outside 
of it, thoroughly tear down the Iron Curtain. 

Finally, we, the people from various walks 
of life of the Republic of China, wish to 
convey to the American Government and 

le our sincere support to the Captive 
Nations Week and hope that the freedom- 
loving peoples of the United States and the 
world will dedicate themselves to the com- 
mon struggle for the regaining of freedom 
for over 800 million peoples in Europe and 
Asia at an early date. 

CaBLE TO Mr. KENNEDY, PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


DeaR PRESIDENT KENNEDY: In warm re- 
sponse to the Captive Nations Week which 
has been initiated by your country, we are 
holding a rally at Taipei today as an expres- 
sion of our deep sympathy to those captive 
mations and their peoples. On behalf of 
people of all walks of life of the Republic 
of China, we wish to avail ourselves of this 

unity to convey to you our respect 
for the righteous act on the part of your 
Government which has given great encour- 
agement to enslaved peoples in their strug- 
gie for freedom. 

At the time when over 800 million peoples 
shut behind the Iron Curtains in Europe and 
Asia are engaged in their life-and-death 
struggle for freedom and survival, we hope 
that you will take firmer stand and provide 
stronger leadership to the whole free world 
by pushing forward in every possible way the 
freedom movement and giving effective sup- 
port to the peoples groaning under the yoke 
of Communist tyranny in their fight for 
freedom and exert your influence to stop 
talks with the puppet regime of Outer Mon- 
golia for the establishment of diplomatic re- 
lations with it, the thought of admitting the 
Peiping regime into the United Nations, pre- 
posterous two Chinas concept and any at- 
tempt to exist peacefully with the Commu- 
nist bloc born of a sense of complacency and 
in utter disregard to the principle of inter- 
national justice, so as to realize your hope 
that the cause of freedom will spread all over 
the areas behind the Iron Curtain from Pei- 
ping to Warsaw and from Budapest to Ha- 
vana. Indeed, nothing can possibly give the 
enslaved peoples greater encouragement. 
And only thus can the tyrannical commu- 
nism be uprooted and the peoples under its 
domination regain their freedom again. 

With highest regards. 

Ku CHENG-KANG, 
Chairman, Committee of Civic Organi- 
zations of Republic of China in Sup- 
port of Struggle for Freedom Behind 
the Iron Curtain. 


Sprecu sy Mr. Ku CHENG-KANG, PRESIDENT 
OF THE CHINA CHaPrTreR, APACL AT THE 
FREEDOM RALLY IN SUPPORT OF THE PEO- 
PLE OF THE CAPTIVE NATIONS IN THEIR 
STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


Today is the third anniversary of the 
Captive Nations Week which was announced 
by Mr. Eisenhower, the former President of 
the United States, in accordance with a 
_ resolution by the American Congress. 

purpose for this movement is to give 
support to all enslaved peoples in their 
struggle for freedom and national independ- 
ence. That the people of the Republic of 
China give their warm response to this 
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movement is motivated by a desire to unite 
all freedom-loving peoples in the United 
States and other parts of the world in their 
common support to the captive nations and 
their peoples, so as to tear down the Iron 
Curtains in Asia and Europe with their 
concerted efforts and to bring into consum- 
mation the mission of this movement. 

Russia fell prey to tyrannical Communist 
rule in 1917. Since then, the Russian peo- 
ple has been enslaved under the tron heels 
of communism. Following the end of World 
War II, 14 countries in Europe and Asia be- 
came victims of Communist aggression. 
Some of them have lost their national in- 
dependence, while others have been left 
divided. The number of people shut behind 
the Iron Curtain including the Russians 
totals around 1,000 millions. 

However, these peoples are strongly 
against Communist tyranny. During all 
these years, anti-Communist movements 
have followed in rapid succession one after 
another. The strikes by workers in East 
Germany in 1953, the riots by the Polish 
people in 1956, the anti-Communist revolu- 
tion by the Hungarians in 1956, the anti- 
Communist uprising by the Tibetan people 
in 1959 and anti-Communist movements 
both in the slave camps of the Soviet Union 
and on the Chinese mainland are just some 
examples in point. These facts show on 
the one hand that communism is deeply 
detested by all the peoples shut behind the 
Iron Curtain, and on the other, that the 
peoples under the Communist domination 
are putting up positive fight to strive for 
their freedom. We are confident that Com- 
munist tyranny which enslaves people will 
finally be washed away by the surging tide 
of struggle by the enslaved peoples for 
freedom. 

In the fight against the Communist bloc, 
the great weakness on the part of the free 
nations is lack of a firm stand, of a spirit of 
unity, and of a basic policy to tear down the 
Iron Curtain. Thus, it provides an opportu- 
nity to the Communists to divide them and 
to practice their tactics of infiltration and 
subversion and brings about a tense world 
situation with the world security and human 
freedom seriously threatened. At the time 
when we are exerting our utmost to extend 
our support to the enslaved peoples in their 
struggle for freedom, we wish to call upon 
all nations of the free world, especially the 
United States upon whom devolves the re- 
sponsibility to provide leadership to the 
whole free world, to make a review of their 
anti-Communist policy and to lay down a 
positive and firm policy in the fight against 
communism so as to meet the requirements 
of the current world situation and to strive 
for the victory in the struggle against aggres- 
sion and for freedom. 

First of all, we wish to point out that the 
free world should give up its policy of ap- 
peasement. The Munich Conference sacri- 
ficed Czechoslovakia and resulted in the 
outbreak of World WarII. At the Yalta Con- 
ference, the interests and rights of China 
were sacrificed and, finally, it led to the fall 
of the Chinese mainland. Largely because of 
this appeasement policy on the part of the 
free world is it possible for the Communist 
bloc to expand its influence today. It is our 
belief that a firm stand is the basic condi- 
tion and the most effective measure to fight 
against communism. For this reason, let us 
hope that anything which may affect the 
morale of peoples on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain and may give encouragement to 
the growth of Communist influence should 
be stopped right away. 

Secondly, we wish to point out that the 
free world should not entertain any illusion 
toward neutralism. As a matter of fact, 
neutralism is a Communist tactic for the 
implementation of the so-called peaceful co- 
existence. The Communists use peaceful co- 
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existence to create the illusion of neutral- 
ism, making those politicians having no 
independent will and no ability to protect 
themselves to believe that neutralism is the 
only way for their own . The end 
result is that neutralism has become a Com- 
munist trap for them. Right now, the Com- 
munist bloc is trying to create a neutralist 
bloc beside the two existing world opposing 
camps—democratic and Communist. In 
fact, this is a means to divide and paralyze 
the free world and is a sinister plot on the 
part of the Communists to change the bal- 
ance of the world today. Particularly at the 
present moment when the influence of the 
two world opposing blocs has almost come 
to a point of equilibrium, the danger of neu- 
tralism is especially great. For this reason, 
we have to call upon the free world to 
heighten its vigilance. 

Finally, we wish also to point out that the 
free world should adopt a policy of liber- 
ation. The policy that is being followed 
by the free world under the leadership of 
the United States is a policy of contain- 
ment, retaliation and deterrence. This pol- 
icy achieved much success in the past, be- 
cause it arrested the Communist bloc to 
launch armed aggression against their weak 
neighbors. But now the Communist bloc 
has adopted a strategy of indirect aggression 
by infiltrating and subverting various areas 
and democratic countries of the world in 
political, economic, and cultural fields. ‘This 
new strutegy has helped the Communist in- 
fluence grow. This fact proves that the policy 
of containment is not able to contain Com- 
munist expansionism any longer. For this 
reason, we hold that the free world should 
adopt the policy of liberation as the basic 
anti-Communist policy. This is to say, the 
free world should help the growth of free 
force in Europe and Asia so as to arrest the 
Communist expansionism on the one hand, 
and give support to the growth of free force 
behind the Iron Curtain so as to rock the 
foundation of Communist rule behind the 
Iron Curtain on the other. Only by linking 
up the anti-Communist forces on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain can Communist aggres- 
sion be effectively checkmated. Only thus 
can Communist rule be overthrown and the 
captive nations regain their independence 
— the enslaved peoples recover their free- 

om. 

We are confident that, to tear down the 
Iron Curtain, it calls for the concerted efforts 
of the free world as well as those of the en- 
slaved peoples. President Chiang Kai-shek 
has long ago initiated support to the anti- 
Communist revolutionary movement behind 
the Iron Curtain, so as to realize the policy 
of liberation. All people of the Republic of 
China, in response to this great call, have 
started the Freedom Day movement in their 
positive support to the peoples shut behind 
the Iron Curtain in the struggle for freedom. 
APACL, in all its annual conferences, passed 
resolutions to give support to the anti- 
Communist movement behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and to give positive support to it. To- 
day, we give our hearty response to the 
Captive Nations Week movement. It signi- 
fies the union of the anti-Communist forces 
behind the Iron Curtains both in Europe and 
Asia. It also means solidarity of the anti- 
Communist forces both in the East and in 
the West in their common struggle for the 
same cause. At the same time, it is an 
indication that the freedom movement of 
the world is gaining in momentum. In 
actuality, growth of the force in support to 
the enslaved peoples in their struggle for 
freedom is the only forcible guarantee to 
maintain world peace and freedom of man- 
kind. The people of the Republic of China 
are willing to strive jointly with the peoples 
of the United States and the world for the 
realization of this common objective—to re- 
gain the freedom of the enslaved peoples. 
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BREMERTON CAPTIVE 
Nations CouNCIL, 
Bremerton, Wash. 


CaprivE NaTIONS WEEK, JuLy 16 
THROUGH JULY 22, 1961 


Proclamations: Hon. Albert D. Rosellini, 
Governor, State of Washington; Hon. H. O. 
Domstad, mayor, city of Bremerton, Wash. 

Letters in support of Captive Nations 
Week: 

House of Representatives: Hon. THor C. 
To.iterson; Hon, THomas M. PELLY; Hon. 
CATHERINE May. 

U.S. Senate: Hon. Henry M. JACKSON; 
Hon. WarrREN G. MAGNUSON. 

Kitsap County Republican Central Com- 
mittee, Robert J. Bryan, chairman; Assem- 
bly of European Captive Nations, Vaclovas 
Sidzikauskas, chairman. 

KBRO, spot radio announcements 
throughout Captive Nations Week. 

Bremerton Captive Nations Council iet- 
ters to 37 Kitsap County churches urging 
special captive nations services. Response 
continues through newly formed study 
groups. 

Window displays: Bremerton Chamber of 


REPORT: 


Commerce. Full color captive nations 
maps (four, poster size). Public Law 86-— 
90. Ejisenhower’s proclamation. City of 


Bremerton proclamation. Bremerton Cap- 
tive Nations Council resolution. 

First Federal Savings & Loan Association: 
Special report (14 parts) of the Select Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression, House Re- 
port 2694. City of Bremerton proclama- 
tion. Bremerton Captive Nations Council 
resclution. Full color captive nations maps. 

East German photo poster. 

Shevchenko poster, hand-lettered in 
Ukrainian and English. 

Hard-bound books: “Masters of Deceit,” 
J. Edgar Hoover. ‘The Naked Communist,” 
Skousen. 

Booklets: “Ukrainian Quarterly,” “Hand- 
book for Summit,” “The New Colonialism,” 
“Facts on Communism,” vols. I and II; “Hun- 
gary Under Soviet Rule.” 

Information center and window display: 
medical-dental building, street floor. Open 
daily 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. (8 p.m. Friday and 
Saturday). 

Partial list of items displayed: “Crimes of 
Khrushchev” (7 parts); “Soviet Union, 
Prison House of Nations and Races”; all proc- 
lamations, letters, and resolution; “Soviet 
World Outlook”; “North Korea—A Study of 
Communist Takeover’; poster showing Hun- 
garian revolt, pictures from Life magazine, 
1956; photoposter of “Lest We Forget,” 
HUAC. 

Distribution of 8,200 Government docu- 
ments and miscellaneous publications re- 
lating to Communist totalitarianism at the 
information center. 

Other: Letter to Hon. Dante. J. Fioop in 
support of H.R. 211 (see CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, May 22, 1961). 

Bremerton Captive Nations Council reso- 
lution and letter printed in central Wash- 
ington paper. 

Assisted large numbers of summer school 
students in making reports at the request 
of their instructor. 

We express our sincere appreciation to: 
Assembly of European Captive Nations, Na- 
tional Captive Nations Committee, American 
Friends of the Captive Nations, Hungarian 
Committee, American Council of Christian 
Laymen, and our elected representatives for 
their contributions which made the first ob- 
servance of the Captive Nations Week in the 
city of Bremerton a memorable occasion. 

JaMes K. Morcan, 
Chairman. 
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STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Olympia, July 12, 1961. 


A STATEMENT BY THE GOVERNOR 


The Congress of the United States, by pub- 
lic law approved in July of 1959, designated 
the third week in July of each year as Cap- 
tive Nations Week. 

All the captive peoples behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains, including the Russian 
and Chinese people themselves, have for long 
years been enslaved by Communist tyranny. 
The imperialistic policies of Communist 
Russia have led, through direct and indirect 
aggression, to the subjugation of the national 
independence of Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, 
Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, 
White Ruthenia, Rumania, East Germany, 
Bulgaria, mainlaind China, Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, Georgia, North Korea, Albania, Idel- 
Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, and North 
Vietnam. The captive peoples of these na- 
tions have never ceased to strive for freedom 
and look to the United States for leader- 
ship in bringing about their liberation and 
independence. 

This week has been set aside to keep fresh 
in the minds of all people the fact that the 
free world has not forgotten these nations 
and that they must some day become inde- 
pendent, and that the people of our State 
share with them their aspirations for the 
recovery of their freedom and independence. 

Now, therefore, I, Albert D. Rosellini, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Washington, do hereby 
urge the people of this State to join with the 
citizens of other States in the observance of 
Captive Nations Week and further urge the 
people to remember our promises to the peo- 
ple of the submerged nations and to show 
that we have not forgotten our silent allies. 

ALBERT D. ROSELLINI, 
Governor. 





Captive NATIONS WEEK, JuLY 16-22, 1961 


Many nations throughout the world have 
been made captive by the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of Soviet communism. 
The peoples of the Soviet-dominated nations 
have been deprived of their national inde- 
pendence and their individual liberties. 

The citizens of the United States are linked 
by bonds of family and principle to those who 
love freedom and justice on every continent. 

It is appropriate and proper to manifest 
to the peoples of the captive nations the sup- 
port of the Government and the people of 
the United States of America for their just 
aspirations for freedom and national inde- 
pendence. 

Whereas the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, 
by Senate Joint Resolution 111, and House 
Joint Resolutions 454 and 459, authorize 
and request the President of the United 
States to designate the third week of July 
as Captive Nations Week; 

Now, therefore, I, H. O. Domstad, mayor 
of the city of Bremerton, Wash., do hereby 
invite our citizens concerned with the free- 
dom and security of our Nation to observe 
the week of July 16-22, 1961, as Captive 
Nations Week, and urge you to study the 
plight of the Soviet-dominated nations and 
to recommit yourselves to the support of the 
just aspirations of the peoples of those cap- 
tive nations. Freedom will be secured only 
when all men everywhere are free, and peace 
can be preserved only by people who are pre- 
pared to make sacrifices for it. 

BREMERTON CAPTIVE 
NATIONS COUNCIL, 
Bremerton, Wash. 

Whereas many of the free people of the 
United States of America have ancestral roots 
in Europe and Asia; 
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Whereas the major portion of these ances- 
tral lands have now been annexed by force 
into the totalitarian Russian Empire; 

Whereas this annexation was perpetrated 
by a small minority of reactionaries and ter- 
rorists; 

Whereas this colonial system has been 
maintained by political genocide and sup- 
pression of non-Russians through fear; 

Whereas this inhuman process has tended 
to destroy ethnic languages, values, herit- 
ages, and societies; and 

Whereas this rule by force cannot be con- 
scientiously recognized as the legitimate 
representative government of these peoples: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the membership of the Brem- 
erton Captive Nations Council assembled, 
That all evidence supports the proposition 
that the Russian Soviet Socialist Republic 
is the one great colonial power still existing 
today, that world opinion should be con- 
tinually focused on the criminal deeds of the 
Russian imperialists, and that the formerly 
free people caught in this web of internation- 
al exploitation should be given a chance to 
regain that lost freedom. 





Throughout the country thousands of 
civic, fraternal, veterans’ and other patriotic 
organizations, and countless American citi- 
zens, are preparing to observe the 1961 Cap- 
tive Nations Week which this year falls on 
July 16-22. 

The Bremerton Captive Nations Council 
invites the citizens of the Bremerton area to 
visit their window displays at the Bremerton 
Chamber of Commerce, First Federal Savings 
& Loan, and in the Medical-Dental Building. 
Proclamations by Gov. Albert D. Rosellini 
and Hon. H. O. Domstad, mayor of the city of 
Bremerton, as well as statements from Sen- 
ators HENRY M. JACKSON, WARREN G. Mac- 
NUSON, and Representatives THor C. ToLLEr- 
SON, THOMAS M. PELLY, and CATHERINE May, 
an original copy of the joint resolution by 
Congress designating the Captive Nations 
Week observance under Public Law 86-90, 
and President Eisenhower's original proc- 
lamation, inclusive, are on display at the 
Medical-Dental Building location. 

Churches throughout the area have initi- 
ated the local observance through announce- 
ments and special services in accordance 
with President Kennedy’s proclamation. 


DISCRIMINATION AND Bias IN Two UNESCO 
PUBLICATIONS 


(By Roman Smal-Stocki, Ph. D., Marquette 
University) 


I 


This article is the response to a duty 
which the writer feels, as an American 
scholar, to evaluate two important pub- 
lications of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Social, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). The basis of this evaluation is 
Public Law 565, adopted by the 79th U.S. 
Congress, which authorized this country’s 
acceptance of membership in this organiza- 
tion. The law states that this organization 
was established in order “* * * to contrib- 
ute to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations throughout 
education, science, and culture in order to 
further universal respect for justice, for the 
rule of law, and for the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms which are affirmed for 
the peoples of the world without distinction 
of race, sex, language, or religion, by the 
Charter of the United Nations.” 

The first publication to be considered is 
“The Use of Vernacular Languages in Edu- 
cation” in the “Monographs on Fundamental 
Education Series,” second printing, Paris, 
UNESCO, February 1958. 
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The work includes an introduction fol- 
lowed by “A Continental Survey of Vernacu- 
lar Languages and Their Use in Education” 

ch. I). 
' The meaning of a vernacular language, 
according to the definition given on page 46, 
chapter II, of the report of the UNESCO 
meeting of specialists held in 1951 in Paris, 
is “A language which is the mother tongue 
of a group which is socially or politically 
dominated by another group speaking a dif- 
ferent language. We do not consider the 
language of a minority in one country as 
a@ vernacular if it is an official language in 
another country.” 

There is an interesting editorial footnote 
to the definition: 

“UNESCO recognizes that, while this 
definition holds in the generality of cases, 
for it to be universally applied and comply 
with the conditions governing individual 
particular cases, variations in emphasis and 
wording would be necessary.” 

It is important also to take the other 
definitions of terms into consideration: 

“Mother or native tongue: The language 
which a person acquires in early years and 
which normally becomes his natural instru- 
ment of thought and communication. 

“National language: A language used in 
the business of government—legislative, 
executive, and judicial. 

“Pidgin: A language which has arisen as 
the result of contact between peoples of dif- 
ferent language, usually formed from a mix- 
ing of the languages.” 

It is clear from the definitions of these 
terms that the political qualifications of the 
nations speaking the pertinent languages are 
involved. Thus for a language to qualify as 
“vernacular” it must be spoken by a na- 
tionality which is in fact not a nation which 
constitutes its own independent political, 
social, and cultural entity; it means that this 
language is not used as the official language 
in the business of government—legislative, 
executive, or judicial. In short, the quali- 
fications of language as “vernacular” is the 
Official recognition by UNESCO of the 
colonial status of a nation. 

Discussed in chapter I, which is interest- 
ing and detailed, are the following topics: 
Africa with its 369 languages; the imperialist 
language policies of the English, the French, 
and the Belgians toward the vernacular 
languages of the natives; the American con- 
tinents with their hundreds of indigenous 
languages. Other areas considered are Asia 
and the Pacific with their problems of India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, Philip- 
pines, Turkey, Iran, Nepal, China, Japan, 
the Arab-speaking world, Israel, and finally, 
“Europe Including the USSR.” The in- 
formation about the U.S.S.R. and the Slavic 
world which appears on pages 41-43 of the 
UNESCO publication leans heavily on E. 
Koutaissof’s “Literacy and the Place of Rus- 
sian in the Non-Slavic Republics of the 
USSR.”: 

“Europe is a crossroads of languages and 
cultures * * * the number of ways of speak- 
ing in the whole of Europe and the Soviet 
Union is, therefore, enormous. Of the main 
languages mentioned, only 26 (including as 
one unit Czech and Slovak, and the Serbo- 
Croat and Slovene) are official languages; 
the rest are vernaculars. Some of these 
vernaculars are dialects of main languages 
as Alsatian, spoken in France, which is a 
dialect of German, as Letzenburguer of Lux- 
embourg and Frisian of Holland and Ger- 
many. Macedo-Rumanian, spoken in Greece, 
is a variant of Rumanian; Walloon of Bel- 
gium may be taken as a French dialect; 
Judeo-Spanish is a variant of Castilian; the 
language of the Faroe Islands is very close to 
Icelandic; Galician of Spain is similar to 

ese; Ruthenian and White Russian 
Speakers can understand Great Russian. 
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“Main which are real vernacu- 
lars in Europe, not including the Soviet 
Union, though some of them are also spoken 
in the Union, are: Armenian, spoken in Bul- 
garia, Turkey, and the U.SS.R.; Basque, 
spoken in Spain and France; Lapp, spoken 
in Finland, Norway, Sweden, and the 
US5S.R. Catalan, spoken in Spain, France, 
and in Italian Sardinia; Lusatian-Serb or 
Wend, spoken in Germany; Maltese, spoken 
in Malta (under British administration); 
Manx, spoken in the Isle of Man; Provencal, 
spoken in France; Welsh, spoken in the 
United Kingdom; Gaelic, spoken in the 
United Kingdom; Lithuanian, spoken in 
Poland, Germany, and the U.S.S.R.; Karaite, 
spoken in Poland; Romany or Gypsy, spoken 
in varied forms almost everywhere. 

“In the Soviet Union about 100 different 
main languages are spoken; these include 6 
Slavic (Great Russian, Polish); 11 Finnish; 
43 Caucasian (Georgian is the most im- 
portant); 27 Turco-Tatar; 4 Mongol; 4 
Iranian-Manchurian (Turco-Tatar, Mongol, 
and Manchurian are classed as Altaic by 
some authorities), and some Paleoasiatic and 
Samoyede minor languages. ‘Soviet educa- 
tional policy,’ an authority writes, ‘has aimed 
at providing education in the vernacular; 
languages that had no written form have 
been endowed with scientifically devised 
alphabets and grammars, a work of great 
magnitude which is still proceeding, for 
obviously the earlier grammars were at first 
approximations. These languages, whose 
alphabets were difficult and ill-adapted, were 
made to replace them by simpler Latin and 
later by the Russian script, which made the 
art of reading and writing more accessible 
to the masses. In time, the need for a 
unifying language led to the introduction of 
compulsory Russian and the concomitant use 
of the Russian alphabet for most vernacu- 
lars. With the extension of compulsory at- 
tendance from 4 to 7 or 8 years, and the 
provision of boarding schools for pupils from 
outlying villages, the standards for profi- 
ciency in Russian are likely to improve. 
This will help solve the problem of more 
advanced education among minor linguistic 
groups. 

“So far there have been no attempts at 
devising a simplified form of pidgin-Russian. 
The aim seems to be a bilingual population 
proud of its own national achievements, yet 
enjoying access to the wider world through 
Russian. 

“In this connection it should be borne in 
mind that even great Russian writers have 
not scorned the work of translating from 
other languages, the modern Soviet writers 
consider it part of their vocation. As a con- 
sequence, usually good translations of both 
major European works and popular native 
songs and epics are available in Russian. A 
Chukchi may read the Manas and a Karelian 
the works of Rustavelli in Russian. This is 
admittedly not the best way of knowing the 
poetry of other nations but it broadens the 
range of reading of the multilingual popula- 
tion of the US.S.R. and enables small lin- 
guistic groups to participate in the intellec- 
tual life of a much larger community.” * 


On this presentation of the language prob- 
lems of the U.S.S.R. and its sphere of influ- 
ence we offer the following remarks: 


(1) The information about the Soviet 


Union is, in comparison with the abundance’ 


of data on the other countries, superficial 


and misleading. Responsible along with 
UNESOO for this are the United States dele- 


1E. Koutaissof, “Literacy and the Place of 
Russian in the Non-Slavic Republics of the 
USSR.” Regional paper on vernacular lan- 
guages, No. 21, Paris, 1951, MS. 
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gate to UNESCO, Dr. M. Swadesh, of Colum- 
bia University, and the U.S. Department of 
State. The U.S.8.R. joined UNESCO in 1954 
and therefore shares responsibiilty for the 
second printing of this work. 

(2) From the linguistic point of view it is 
inadmissible to mix state units with existing 
languages and to treat “as one unit” Czech 
and Slovak, because the linguistic fact is 
that in existence are two separate units, 
Czech and Slovak. It is also inadmissible 
to establish as one unit Serbo-Croat and 
Slovene because, again, there exist at least 
two units, Serbo-Croat and Slovene. (In 
our opinion it is better to operate with three 
units because of the developed differences 
between Croat and Serb. In fact, however, 
in Yugoslavia there is yet a fourth unit, 
Macedonian, which was completely disre- 
garded in the UNESCO publication.) 

(3) Only the 26 main languages in Eu- 
rope and USS.R. are declared as “official 
languages”; the rest are “vernaculars.” 
“Some of these vernaculars are dialects of 
main languages,” or “variants.” Here, among 
mention of Alsatian, Letzenburguer, Fri- 
sian, Walloon, etc., is also to be found: 
“Ruthenian and White Russian speakers can 
understand Great Russian.” 

The inclusion of “Ruthenian and White 
Russian” in this paragraph discussing the 
dialects or variants of main languages and 
the statement, “Ruthenian and White Rus- 
sian speakers can understand Great Rus- 
sian,” induce the false ide.. in the reader 
that “Ruthenian and White Russian” are 
in the same linguistic relation to Great 
Russian as the enumerated “dialects or vari- 
ants to their man languages.” This is con- 
trary to linguistic fact and is simply Rus- 
sian imperialist propaganda. 

(4) We object to the term “Ruthenian.” 
This medieval term is justified for the proper 
era and area (as “Bohemicn,” “Hungarian,” 
etc.), but for scholarly publications of our 
time the correct contemporary usage is called 
for; ie., Czech, Magyar, etc., as are also to 
be found in the UNESCO publication. Con- 
sequently, the term “Ruthenian” here is 
misleading and inaccurate; Ukrainian 
should be used instead. This term is known 
to the editors, for we find in Appendix I, 
page 142, under the “Tentative Classification 
of the Languages Spoken in the World To- 
day,” “Ruthenian (or Ukrainian), (Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Rumania) .” 

(5) We object also to the confusing term 
“White Russian,” which customarily is used 
as a political term antithetically to “Red 
Russian.” 

(6) The languages of these two Slavic na- 
tions legitimately merit in UNESCO publica- 
tions the application of proper scientific 
terminology because their states, the Ukrain- 
ian Soviet Socialist Republic and the Byelo- 
russian Socialist Republic, are charter mem- 
bers of the United Nations. Consequently, 
for these languages only the terms “Ukrain- 
ian” and “Byelorussian” should be used 
in the official publications of the United 
Nations. 

These two republics, it is to be recalled, 
have been members of UNESCO since May 
12, 1954. 

(7) The information about the territories 
where these languages are is wholly 
nonsensical and contrary to fact: “Ruthen- 
ian (or Ukrainian), (Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Rumania).” Equally nonsensical is it to 
insist, as is done on page 142, that “Russian” 
is spoken in “Rumania, Bulgaria, Finland.” 

The fact is that just as there exists a Bul- 
garian, Czech, and Slovak Polish, Serbo- 
Croat, and Slovene and ethno- 
graphic territory (see page 142), there also 
exists Ukrainian and a Byelorussian lin- 
guistic and ethnographic territory in the 
mentioned republics of these nations. But 





* sian minorities” 
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to mention only “Ruthenian and White Rus- 
and not to mention the 
proper Ukrainian and Byelorussian lin- 
guistic territories is confusing. 

(8) The term “Russian,” which is used 
without explanation, alternating with “Great 
Russian,” is confusing in its linguistic use; 
therefore, we prefer the term ‘“Muscovite,” 
because the “Russian Federated Soviet So- 
cialist Republic,” which uses this term 
“Russian” in its political meaning, is a mul- 
tinational and multilingual state encom- 
passing the rest of the old czarist Russian 
Empire, the national and linguistic nucleus 
of which is the Muscovite nation and its 
language. 

(9) Taking into consideration the defini- 
tion above of the term “vernacular,” which 
states that “we do not consider the language 
of a minority in a country as a vernacular 
if it is an official language in another coun- 
try.” we object to the degradation in this 
UNESCO publication of the Ukrainian and 
Byelorussian languages to vernaculars be- 
cause they are official languages in their own 
republics, which, as pointed out above, are 
charter members of the United Nations, and 
because, according to the constitutions of 
these republics not only their state laws, but 
according to the Constitution of the U.SS.R., 
all federal laws must be upheld and published 
in the official languages of the two mentioned 
Slavic Union Republics. Article 40 of the 
Union constitution orders: 

“Laws passed by the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. are published in the languages of 
the Union Republics over the signatures of 
the President and Secretary of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the U.SS.R.” 

(10) A strange and unscientific argument 
was employed by the authors in order to 
degrade these two Slavic languages to “ver- 
naculars”: “Ruthenian and White Russian 
speakers can understand Great Russian.” 
This point of “understanding” demands a 
scientific qualification “partly”; besides, it 
is not a one-way argument, but logically 
also applies in the other direction, to wit, 
“partly” Great Russian speakers understand 
Ruthenian and White Russian. But surely 
this does not degrade “Great Russian” to a 
vernacular of the official languages of the 
Ukrainian or Byelorussian Republics. In 
addition, the authors should know that the 
“Ruthenian and White Russian speakers” un- 
derstand Polish far more easily. Do not the 
Slovaks and Czechs, on the one hand, and 
the Poles and Ukrainians, on the other, un- 
derstand themselves partly mutually? And 
likewise the Slovenes, Croats, Serbs, and 
Macedonians? 

This “understanding” argument betrays 
linguistic and historical dilettantism and 
even Russian imperialistic bias, none of 
which belongs in scholarly publications as- 
piring to scientific objectivity. 

(11) The following excerpt is obscure: 
“Main languages which are real vernaculars 
in Europe, not including the Soviet Union, 
though some of them are also spoken in 
the Union, are: Armenian, spoken in Bul- 
garia, Turkey and the U.S.S.R. * * * Lithu- 
anian, spoken in Poland, Germany, and 
the USSR. * * *,.” and together with 
Basque, Lapp, Catalan, Lusatian-Serb or 
Wend, Gaelic, etc., they are finally classed in 
the same group as “Roman or Gypsy, spoken 
in varied forms almost everywhere’”’ (p. 42). 
Where is simple logic? The editors cited 
their definition of vernacular and expressly 
stated that “we do not consider the languages 
of a minority in one country as vernacular 
if it is an official language in another.” But 
they do just that by classifying Armenian, 
the official language of the Armenian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, as spoken in Bulgaria, 
Turkey, and even in the Soviet Union, to 
which the Republic belongs, as a “real ver- 
nacular.” The same treatment is accorded 
Lithuanian, the official language of the Lith- 
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uanian Soviet Socialist Republic, as spoken 
in Poland, Germany, and even in the Soviet 
Union.* 

These three nations—Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania—have a record of heroic resistance 
to the dictatorship of Russian communism, 
which by breaking all principles of justice 
and international law abolished in these 
countries all human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. Our Government does not rec- 
ognize their occupation and integration into 
the Soviet Union; but just now, when these 
nations are fighting for their very existence, 
UNESCO erases Estonian and Latvian from 
the European family of existing national and 
Official languages while Lithuanian is clas- 
sified as a real vernacular on a level with 
the Gypsy language. 


rir 


In the Soviet Union, the reader is in- 
formed, about 100 different main lan- 
guages are spoken. These include _ six 
Slavic languages, but only two are given be- 
tween parentheses (Great Russian, Polish). 
The languages of the two other Slavic re- 
publics of the Soviet Union were not re- 
garded as important enough to cite, although 
Polish was included by some strange logic of 
the UNESCO linguists. Then follows the 
long quotation from the work by E. Koutais- 
sof, an individual cited by UNESCO as an 
authority on Soviet educational policy. Mr. 
Koutaissof makes the following points on 
Soviet educational policy: 

(a) that it has aimed at providing educa- 
tion in the vernacular; 

(b) that languages which had no written 
form have been endowed with scientifically 
devised alphabets and grammars; 

(c) that difficult and ill-adapted alphabets 
of languages were replaced by similar Latin 
and the latter by the Russian script which 
made the art of reading and writing more 
accessible to the masses; 

(d) that the need for a unifying lan- 
guage led to the introduction of compulsory 
Russian and the concomitant use of the 
Russian alphabet for most vernaculars; 

(e) that so far there have been no at- 
tempts at devising a simplified form of pid- 
gin-Russian; 

(f) that the aim of the Soviet policy 
seems to be a bilingual population proud 
of its own national achievements yet en- 
joying access to the wider world through 
Russian; and for that purpose even great 
Russian writers have translated major Euro- 
pean works and popular native songs and 
epics into Russian. 

On these points on “Soviet educational 
policy” which are accepted and publicized 
by UNESCO as objective truth, we should like 
to make the following comments: 

(1) It is wholly untenable on the part of 
UNESCO to accept as gospel the Russian 
Communist point of view about the “place 
of Russian in the Non-Slavic Republics of 
the U.S.S.R.” American scholars of the So- 
viet language and educational policy are not 
provided with an equal opportunity to pre- 
sent their point of view. But above all it 
is unobjective to disregard the opinions on 
these problems of the free scholars of those 
nationalities now in exile. UNESCO pre- 
sents only one side of the coin—the Com- 
munist one. The reverse side is ignored. Is 
the free world yet to be a free market of 
ideas? 

It is a fact established by an immense 


* amount of material and authoritative state- 


ments of the Russian Comunist Party itself 
that philology, linguistics, and education are 
subordinated to the dictatorship of the Com- 
munist Party for the realization of its pro- 





2? “Gaelic, spoken in the United Kingdom,” 
is also falsely degraded to a vernacular be- 
cause it is the official language of the Irish 
Republic. 
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gram. Therefore, to publish such informa- 
tion on Soviet educational policy and its 
attitude toward the non-Russian languages 
in the Soviet Union without critical remarks 
and factual background information is a 
flagrant abuse of the UNESCO forum. 

This disregard for the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms of these non-Russian 
nations is the more unfortunate in that it 
is displayed by a U.N. organization. More- 
over, it appears in a publication whose ex- 
penses are paid for by the free world, espe- 
cially the United States. 

(2) As background information for the un- 
derstanding of the Russian Communist 
policy regarding education and non-Russian 
languages in the Soviet Union, one must 
keep in mind its guiding principles and 
dialectical method of thinking and acting. 

The aim, as formulated by Stalin at the 
16th Congress of the All-Union Party (1930) 
regarding languages, is: 

“The flourishing of national culture and 
languages during the period of the dictator- 
ship in a single country is permitted, but 
with the purpose of preparing conditions for 
the dying out and amalgamation of these 
cultures and languages into a single culture 
and common language when socialism 
achieves victory in the whole world.” * 

The historic mission of Russian, as formu- 
lated by D. Zaslavsky, is: * 

“The Russian language has become the 
world language. * * * The’ succession of 
languages runs through the ages. Latin was 
the language of the ancient world; French, 
of the feudal epoch; English, of capitalism; 
Russian is the world language of socialism. 
French is the fancy language of courtiers, 
and English is the jargon of traders. They 
were the tongues of ruling classes and of 
snobbish intellectuals. The English lan- 
guage corrupted people in foreign lands, 
Russian is the first language of internation- 
alism. No one can call himself a scholar if 
he does not know Russian. Russians un- 
questionably occupy first place in the social 
sciences. All future progress in these 
sciences has been determined by the genius 
of Lenin and Stalin.” 

For the realization of these aims, the Rus- 
sian Communist dictatorship used the so- 
called Soviet Linguistic Theory of N. Ya. 
Marr, who, after 1920, elaborated it on the 
basis “of the tenets of dialectical and his- 
torical materialism. (The theory was re- 
voked by Stalin himself in June 1950.°) 

The main principles of Marr’s theory are: 
(a) all things in society—the political, ju- 
dicial, philosophical, religious, and artistic— 
are superstructures resting on an economic 
basis; consequently, language also is a 
superstructure; (b) as everything in society 
has class characteristics, there do not exist 
national languages but only class languages; 
(c) the historical and economic process 
moves inevitably toward the establishment 
of the one and indivisible proletarian repub- 
lic the world over, and Lenin postulated for 
this era the emerging of one Soviet nation, 
with one Soviet culture and one language. 
The task of Soviet linguistics is to realize 
the first phase of this process and to speed 
up through enforced use of Russian the uni- 
fication process of languages in the Soviet 


*We underscore the point that languages 
have no rights as such in the Soviet Union 
but only permission from the Russian Com- 
munist Party. 

4 Literaturnaia Gazeta, February 1949. 

5See Roman Smal-Stocki, “The National- 
ity Problem of the Soviet Union,” pp. 79-92. 

® See Roman Smal-Stocki, “Reasons for the 
Revocation of Marr’s Linguistic Theory by 
Stalin, June 1951,” Proceedings of the 
Shevchenko Scientific Society, vol. I, Philo- 
sophical Section, New York-Paris, 1955, pp. 
5-22. 
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Union, and (d) all Indo-European linguis- 
tics, with their conception of an Indo-Eu- 
ropean family of languages and its original 
protolanguage, is “bourgeois nonsense”; in- 
stead, all languages of the world developed 
from four original elements—sal, ber, yon, 
and rosh—from which all words of all lan- 
guages stem. 

Marr, convinced that there exists in the 
whole world a “single glottologic-language- 
forming process,” classified languages accord- 
ing to stage theory in four groups based on 
the level of the economic development of the 
peoples. At the very top appear the Semitic 
and Indo-European languages. Next appear 
three groups of languages frozen at a given 
stage—economically, socially, linguistically— 
which represent obsolete language systems 
pecause their stagnation is final. To these 
groups belong also the Finno-Ugric, Turkic, 
and Mongolian languages. Into the most 
primitive group at the very bottom, Marr 
placed Chinese and the living Middle and 
Far African languages. (The main reason 
for Stalin’s revocation of Marr’s theory was 
the Communist conquest of China.) 

Marr’s Soviet linguistic theory underlaid 
the linguistic, nationality, and educational 
policy of the whole Stalin period up to 
1950, and it clarifies the statement of Stalin 
at the 16th Congress in 1930, on the 
“flourishing of national culture and lan- 
guages during the period of the dictator- 
ship.” But Stalin simultaneously advanced 
an important condition for this “flourish- 
ing,” namely, in the non-Russian languages 
everything has to be of “Socialist content” 
and must be expressed only in “national lan- 
guage form.” Its practical consequences 
soon became apparent: “Socialist content” 
could best be expressed by introducing only 
Russian words and phrases into the non- 
Russian languages, that is, by Russifying 
them. 

At the same time the Russian classic lan- 
guage and literature, developed by the Rus- 
sian nobility and bourgeoisie, were pro- 
claimed by the Russian Communists as the 
“proud heritage of the Russian proletariat.” 
Russian was proclaimed as “classless,” “all- 
national,” as the “language of the great 
Lenin and the Communist revolution” and 
of the “big brother.” Therefore, this lan- 
guage has to be preserved in absolute purity 
as a holy language. The application of 
Marr’s Theory after 1928 signified an enforced 
Russification of all non-Russian languages 
in the Soviet Union. 

Russian communism thus established not 
only a Russian political and economic dic- 
tatorship, but a linguistic one as well. All 
non-Russian languages and nations lost the 
freedom to express their peculiarities in 
orthography, terminology, vocabulary, phra- 
seology, and syntactical constructions. The 
aim of Soviet policy clearly was the creation 
of a “Soviet nation” with a Russian culture 
and language. 

This aim has been partially realized by 
applying genocide, by liquidating leading 
linguists, writers, even Communist leaders 
of the non-Russian nations and nationali- 
ties, by a systematic Russification of the 
universities and the education of the non- 
Russian nations and by colonizing their ter- 
ritories with Russians and accusing all op- 
ponents of this Russian imperialism of 
“bourgeois nationalism.” 

The present Khrushchev era is character- 
ized by the same dialectical thesis-antithesis. 
In slogans of “flourishing national cultures 
and languages” for the non-Russian nations 
and nationalities, on the one hand, and eter- 
nal friendship among the Soviet family of 
progressive peoples, on the other, we note a 
deepening Russification of the schools of 
the non-Russian nations. Soviet educa- 
tional standards compel the teaching of 
Russian 15 hours weekly in non-Russian 
Schools, whereas only 814 hours are given 
Over to native language instruction. This is 
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in accord with established Soviet goals for the 
“synthesis” of all nations into one Russian 
Soviet nation, which will be the “vanguard 
of humanity” and give the world “Russian as 
the international language.” This cultural 
world imperialism is pursued by all means, 
including the so-called “cultural exchanges.” 

This privileged and master position of the 
Russian language in the Soviet Union is 
established by the Russian Communist 
Party in direct violation of Article 13 of the 
Soviet Constitution: 

“The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
is a federal state, formed on the basis of 
a voluntary union of equal Soviet Repub- 
lics.” 

And also of article 123: 

“Equality of rights of citizens of the 
U.S.S.R., irrespective of their nationality or 
race, in all spheres of economic, govern- 
mental, cultural, political, and other public 
activity, is an indefeasible law. 

“Any direct or indirect restriction of the 
rights of, or, conversely, the establishment 
of any direct or indirect privileges for citi- 
zens on account of their race or nationality, 
as well as any advocacy of racial or national 
exclusiveness or hatred and contempt, is 
punishable by law.” 

The Soviet Constitution is thus mere 
window dressing. 

For 40 years the non-Russian nations and 
nationalities have been resisting Russian 
cultural imperialism and its linguistic dic- 
tatorship. This fight is one of the facets of 
so-called national communism among the 
non-Russian Communists, who demanded 
for all languages in the Soviet Union equal 
rights with the Russian language. They de- 
manded the right for the writers, poets, and 
scholars of all nations and nationalities of 
the U.S.S.R. to develop and to cultivate their 
languages in order to make language an in- 
strument of perfect understanding among 
the individuals using it toward popular edu- 
cation in democracy and humanism. They 
demanded full liberty of languages as real- 
ized in Switzerland, the United States, Can- 
ada, or the British Commonwealth. The 
non-Russian linguists and philologists espe- 
cially demanded the right of language self- 
determination for all non-Russian nations, 
including the right—without interference 
from Russian Communists—to establish the 
orthographic, grammatical, and terminologi- 
cal norms of the languages and to conduct 
free objective research in the field of lin- 
guistics and philology. 

This background information is essential 
for the understanding of the language prob- 
lems of the non-Russian nations and na- 
tionalities which are inseparably merged with 
the basic ideas and purposes of the United 
Nations Charter, namely “* * * to develop 
friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principle of equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples—and to 
achieve international cooperation in solving 
international problems of an _ economic, 
social, cultural, or humanitarian character, 
and in promoting and encouraging respect 
for human rights and for fundamental free- 
doms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion.” 

Without this information the American 
reader in the free world would get a com- 
pletely false idea from the UNESCO publi- 
cation about the plight of the non-Russian 
languages in the Soviet Union; he would be 
prone to accept the baseless thesis as truth 
that the Russian dictatorship has left free 
at least one field, that of language and 
linguistics, for the non-Russian nations, 
nationalities, and peoples. 

(3) Against this background of the non- 
Russian languages problem in the Soviet 
Union, we now turn to an evaluation of the 
information about the Soviet Union, point 
for point: 

With reference to point (a): Soviet educa- 
tional policy has not “aimed at providing 
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education in the vernacular.” First, the So- 
viet educational policy is aimed not at all 
at education, in the sense that we under- 
stand education, but at Russian Communist 
indoctrination with the final goal of propa- 
gandizing the world revolution. Second, it 
is wrong to classify the official languages of 
the non-Slavic Union Republics or even the 
languages of the autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republics as vernaculars. Third, the Rus- 
sian Communist Party is everywhere provid- 
ing not education in the vernacular, but 
Russification of the vernaculars by making 
their natural development practically im- 
possible. 

On point (b): It is true that some lan- 
guages which had no written form have been 
endowed with alphabets and grammars, but 
it is also true that this was done to facilitate 
the Russification of these languages and 
peoples by imposing on them the Cyrillic 
script, used in Russian. 

On poini (c): It is untrue that difficult 
and ill-adapted alphabets were replaced by 
simpler Latin and later by the Russian script 
in order to make the art of reading and that 
of writing accessible to the masses. The fact 
is that in order to separate the Moslem 
nations from the alphabets of their cultural 
Islamic heritage and to facilitate atheist 
propaganda and Russification, first the Rus- 
sians used the slogan: “The Latin alphabet 
is the beginning of the revolution and of 
progress.”” This reform cut off the literate 
native masses from the art of reading and 
writing. Becoming aware that the Moslem 
nations of the Soviet Union acquired through 
this reform a common Latin script with Tur- 
key and that by this script their opposition 
to Russification became stronger, the Rus- 
sian Communist Party then ordered the 
Cyrillic script to be used in the languages of 
all the non-Russian nations (with the ex- 
ception of the Georgian and Armenian) to- 
gether with the Soviet Linguistic Theory of 
Marr. Even upon Rumanian in the Molda- 
vian Soviet Republic was the Cyrillic script 
impressed, and the Rumanian nation was 
split. 

It is unscientific in a UNESCO publication 
to use for the Cyrillic script the term “Rus- 
sian’’; moreover, it demonstrates the Russian 
Communist imperialist bias. This script in 
scientific literature is called Cyrillic after its 
supposed creator, the Slavic apostle of Chris- 
tianity, St. Cyril. This script is used by the 
Bulgarians, Serbs, Macedonians, Ukrainians, 
Byelorussians, Cossacks, and Russians. To 
introduce the term “Russian script” in a 
UNESCO publication, a political term which 
is preferred by Russian communism and im- 
perialistic pan-Russianism and atheism, is 
strikingly unfair to all the other Slavic na- 
tions and their languages. 

On point (d): It was not the need for a 
unifying language which led to the introduc- 
tion of compulsory Russian and the con- 
comitant use of the Russian alphabet for 
most vernaculars in the Soviet Union, but 
the interest of Russian cultural imperialism 
and Russian Communist world revolution, 
the first stage of which was and is the at- 
tempted Russification of the non-Russian 
languages in the U.S.S.R. and the creation of 
a Russian speaking “Soviet nation.” 

On point (e): The statement that so far 
there have been no attempts at devising a 
simplified form of “pidgin-Russian” is only 
partly true. As a matter of fact, the Rus- 
sian language is proclaimed as a kind of 
“holy language” of the Russian Communist 
secular faith, and the Russian Communists 
prefer full Russification of the non-Russians 
to simplified forms of pidgin-Russian. 

But we must remark that the term 
“pidgin” is not used here in the proper 
meaning of the definition. Pidgin is a lan- 
guage which has arisen as the result of con- 
tact between peoples of different language; 
it is usually formed from a mixing of the 
languages, and that presupposes a natural 
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as in the rise of pidgin-English. 
But pidgin-Russian was created by Commu- 
nist terror, compulsion, mass exiles, and by 
the artificial methods of Marr’s linguistic 
theory. Therefore, among pidgin-languages 
it merits a special term: Russian terror- 
pidgin. (It was a special phenomenon in 
the concentration camps.) The Russian 
Communist Party became disinterested in 
the creation of pidgin-Russian because the 
Marr method stimulated anti-Russian na- 
tionalism among the non-Russian nations, 
and “national communism” rose among the 
non-Russian Communists. Also the enforce- 
ment of Russian in the captive countries of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia had the same re- 
sults. The Russian language, despite its 
great literature, is presently hated among 
non-Russian nations as the language of Rus- 
sian Communist dictatorship’ and pan-Rus- 
sian chauvinism and Messianism. 

On point (f): The statement that “the 
aim of the Soviet policy seems to be a bilin- 
gual population proud of its own national 
achievements, yet enjoying access to the 
wider world through Russian” is simply con- 
trary to fact and to the statements of Lenin, 
Stalin, and even present-day Communist 
leaders. Everything national in regard to the 
non-Russian nations is denounced as bour- 
geois nationalism and counterrevolution by 
today’s Russian Communist imperialists. 
The classic authors of the literatures of 
the non-Russian nations (for instance: 
Shevchenko, Franko, and Lesya Ukrainka of 
Ukraine) are published in purged and falsi- 
fied editions while the Russian classic au- 
thors remain untouched. Consequently, the 
non-Russian nationalities have no access to 
their own national achievements or any feats 
of heroism to take pride in. In any event, 
any display of their nationai pride consti- 
tutes bourgeois nationalism. 

In the same way the ascribing to Russian 
writers of a sense of devotion to the non- 
Russian nations and nationalities which 
motivates them to supply translations so 
that all may participate in the intellectual 
life of the larger community is only partly 
true, and the examples are badly selected. 
A “Karelian,” which means a “Finn,” can 
read Rustavelli in Finnish, yet a Chukchi 
fears to read the heroic poem “Manas” since 
it was denounced as “nationalist Kirghiz” 
by the Russians and since the purging of 
many Kirghiz scholars by special “decree” 
because they were “proud of their national 
achievements.” § 

Iv 


Chapter II is dedicated to the report of 
the UNESCO meeting of specialists in 1951. 
This discussion completely ignored the lan- 
guage problems in the Soviet Union, their 
history and experiences since 1920. 

To be sure, many of the suggestions and 
recommendations of this report are valuable, 
but these will never be seriously considered 
by the Russian Communist dictatorship. It 
is worthwhile for linguists to compare the 
suggestions and recommendations on “The 
Choice of Writing Systems” and “Questions 
of Vocabulary and Structure” with the real 
situation enforced on the non-Russian na- 
tions by the Russian Communists. The 


T See the experiences of an American speak- 
ing Russian in Poland in the article, “I’m 
Suspected,” in “Talmanac Goes to Poland 
and Czechoslovakia.” Talman Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association. Chicago, IIl., p. 
1. One Pole warned another: “This man 
says he is American but he speaks Russian. 
Be careful.” 

® See Roman Smal-Stocki, “The Nationality 
Problem of the Soviet Union,” pp. 290-293; 
“Vestnik Akademii Nauk S.S.S8.R.,” No. 12, 
1950. 
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statement of Professor Sauvegeot on pages 
72-74 is excellent, a point which especially 
must be applied to all non-Russian languages 
in the Soviet Union: 

“If Finnish had not adapted itself through 
centuries to the successive needs with which 
it was confronted, the Finnish people would 
today speak only Swedish, and would thereby 
have lost all the treasures which they have 
inherited from their ancestors and which 
they have succeeded in handing down to the 
present generation. Many other examples of 
the same type could be quoted, showing that, 
for a people desirous of preserving their 
heritage, no price could be too high in an 
effort to adapt their language to the needs 
which circumstances impose upon them. 
Success in this is essential if we wish to 
preserve, for the future of mankind, that 
diversity of civilizations which enriches all, 
and modern linguistics vastly facilitates it.” 

Here is the great tragedy of present times— 
that the Russian Communist dictatorship 
attempts to do just the opposite. It at- 
tempts to impose on the non-Russian lan- 
guages and nations the fate of the Karelian 
part of the Finnish language whose speaking 
population the Russians hope to completely 
Russify and absorb in the next decade, as 
they have already done with the Jews. Their 
Karelo-Finnish Union Republic already is 
abolished. 

Chapter III includes some case histories. 
Only one of them has any connection with 
present-day Russian communism; namely, 
the Finno-Ugrian Experiment, reported by 
Professor Sauvegeot. We are happy to see 
that the Estonian language, missing in ap- 
pendix I in the “Tentative Classification of 
the Languages Spoken in the World Today,” 
appears here. But the article is purely his- 
torical, and the author does not mention 
what happened to the Karelo-Finnish lan- 
guage in the Soviet Union, or to Estonian 
and Magyar, after World War II under Rus- 
sian communism. Also the Ingrians, an 
example of Soviet genocide, are in this con- 
nection not mentioned at all. 

Only in one case did we find an impor- 
tant principle applied for the solution of 
language problems. On page 99 in a discus- 
sion on Bahasa Indonesia: 

“This is not democratic in the modern 
sense, and does not appeal to the generation 
which has coined the slogan, ‘One country, 
one people, and one language.’”’ 

Thus there is a double moral standard in 
the UNESCO publication, one, the demo- 
cratic principle, for the countries of the free 
world and the languages of the colonial peo- 
ples liberated by the free world, another for 
the languages of the nations and nationali- 
ties which fell victim to Russian Soviet 
imperialism. 

In summation, the information on the 
Soviet Union and its sphere of influence 
is unobjective and inaccurate. It creates 
a false impression about the language prob- 
lems of the Soviet Union by silencing the 
attitude of the Russian Communist Party 
toward the non-Russian languages. Lastly, 
it was allowed to be written with pro-Soviet 
Russian imperialist bias. 

The second publication to be discussed 
is: “Contributions a Il’Histoire Russe— 
Studies on Russian History—Contribuciones 
a la Historia Rusa, Cahier d’Histoire Mon- 
diale, Numero Special,’ 1958; Editions de la 
Baconniere, Neuchatel; published under the 
financial assistance of UNESCO. 

It consists of a preface of A. A. Zvorikine, 
vice president of the commission interna- 
tionale pour une histoire du developpement 
scientifique et cultural de l’humanite, and 
three chapters with articles dedicated to 
(1) prehistory, (2) the Middle Ages and the 
16th century, and (3) the period from the 
18th to the 20th century, written by 
representative Soviet scholars of good 
standing in the Russian Communist Party. 
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The following matters cannot but provoke 
strong criticism in the free world: 

(1) Terminology: In English, French, and 
Spanish the volume uses in the title the 
terms: Russian, Russe, and Rusa. Just what 
do these terms mean in this UNESCO pub- 
lication? 

From Zvorikine’s preface (p. 13) the reader 
learns that Georgia, Uzbekistan, Eastern 
Siberia, North Caucasus, Ukraine, Crimea, 
Armenia, and Central Asia (p. 14) since the 
paleolithic and mesolithic ages are “Rus- 
sian” and the histories of all the colonies 
of the old czarist Russian Empire from the 
dawn of man up to the present are “Rus- 
sian history.” Zvorikine does use objec- 
tively and systematically in his preface the 
terms “Soviet Union” or U.SS.R., but in 
the title the Russian imperialistic bias comes 
to full expression, “Soviet Union” being 
equated with “Russia.” 

Is this terminology of the title objective 
and scientific or is it Russian imperialist 
propaganda? 

Would UNESCO write in this fashion in 
the case of the countries and peoples of the 
former European colonies in Asia or Africa, 
including, for instance, India or Egypt since 
ancient ages in the history of Great Britain, 
or Morocco and Tunis in French history? 
Why must “Russian Lebensraum” be re- 
spected by UNESCO in such a way and why 
must it be propagated by such terminology 
throughout the free world? 

The term “Russie-Russia” has a second 
meaning in chapter I in the article of I. U. 
Boudovnitz. Here it is used for the Kievan 
Rus-Ukraine in spite of the fact that even 
Soviet Academician A. D. Grekov, in his 
English works published in Moscow, insists 
for this state and era on the use of the term 
“Kiev Rus” (“The Culture of Kiev Rus,” 
Moscow, 1947) as well as in his German 
translations on the term “Rus” (“Die Bauern 
in der Rus, Geschichte der Kultur der Alten 
Rus,” Academie Verlag, Berlin, 1959). 

The term “Russie-Russia” has a third 
meaning in chapter II, denoting Moscovia- 
Muscovy—which is also used in the present 
Soviet terminology in Russian. 

To top off this terminological confusion 
the term “Russie-Russia” is used in the 
third chapter. Czar Peter I changed the 
name of the Muscovite Czardom to “Russian 
Empire”; from that time on this term for 
the state is fully justified. The ruling Mus- 
covite nation and empire changed its na- 
tionality term gradually to “Russian” and 
now also terms as “Russian” its language, 
culture, and history. This term is an ex- 
pression of the Russian imperialism and co- 
lonialism of the Russian Petrine empire. It 
has created constant confusion between 
“Russian” equalling citizenship or, better, 
“subjectship,” and “Russian” equalling the 
language, culture, and history of the im- 
perial Muscovites. Consequently, at the 
present time these two meanings should also 
always be terminologically separated in the 
interest of an objective presentation of East 
European history. 

What is behind these terminological tricks 
of the Soviet “savants’? It is this. By the 
introduction of a common term “Russie- 
Russia” for all the periods of East European 
and partly even Asiatic history from the 
paleolithic up to the present Soviet Union, 
the Russian Communists attempt to create, 
in the free world, the impression of a “con- 
tinuity of Russia’ for the defense of the 
integrity and indivisibility of “Russia” be- 
hind which lurks the old Russian-Muscovite 
imperialism and colonialism. 

In order to provide a firm basis for the 
evaluation of the present problem of the 
term “Russia” being equated with the term 
“Soviet Union,” we submit the scholarly 
opinion of a distinguished American geog- 
rapher, Prof. Eugene Van Cleef, Ohio State 
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University, who in his article “Russia or 
U.S.S.R.?” ° writes: 

“It may be well enough for the ‘man on 
the street’ to use the term ‘Russia’ when 
he means the U.S.S.R., but when a geog- 
rapher does so the sin seems unpardonable. 

“Today, Officially speaking, the U.S.S.R. 
consists of * * * so-called Republics one 
of which is commonly named ‘Russia’ or 
technically, Russian Federated Socialist Re- 
public. Presumably, the Government of the 
Soviet Union has a right to organize itself 
into such political units as pleases itself. 
Because it has decreed to employ as the 
name for one of its divisions, a name which 
once upon a time referred to the whole na- 
tion is no justifiable ground for continuing 
to use Russia in its wrong sense—certainly 
not among an intellectual folk. 

“There are those who contend that ‘Russia’ 
is more convenient to say than ‘U.S.S.R..,’ 
much less the protracted expression ‘Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics.’ And there 
are those who argue that inasmuch as the 
RS.F.S.R. contains the seat of the National 
Government and is the largest in area and 
population of the Republics it is legitimate 
to say ‘Russia’ when we mean U5S.S.R. 
Again, we may hear it said, ‘Everybody knows 
what we mean when we say Russia, so why 
bother with saying U.S.S.R.?’ 

“Of course, it is the privilege of any per- 
son to use any nomenclature which pleases 
his fancy, provided he announces in advance 
what his intentions are. If he declares, ‘I 
am now going to discuss matters pertaining 
to the U.S.S.R., but I shall use the word Rus- 
sia in its stead,’ he is on safe ground. 

“These contentions, justifications, whims, 
and other bases for deviating from the 
standard or the official nomenclature may 
satisfy millions of persons and, arguing 
‘common usage’ to be the criterion for the 
accepted meaning of a word, these persons 
are sincere in their continued erroneous 
ways. 

“Even if we were to grant as sound all 
these misuses by the masses, we as geogra- 
phers can hardly tolerate an identical atti- 
tude among ourselves. Nor can we excuse 
our own error, when we commit it, on the 
ground of wishing not to give an impression 
of superior knowledge by being correct. If 
there be geographers who dissent, then we 
can only say they do a disservice to our sci- 
ence. 

“After World War I, many nations sought 
to gain official recognition by other nations, 
of the native names of their cities. For ex- 
ample, Norway announced the abandonment 
of Christiania and its replacement by Oslo. 
Interestingly enough, the world promptly 
acceded to the request, and few if any of the 
younger generation are aware of the change. 
On the other hand Eire, or Ireland, asked 
that Dublin give way to Baile Atha Cliath. 
But although modern atlases show this 
name, hardly a person outside Eire uses that 
form—the probable reason is clear enough. 
The correct pronounciation of the native 
name is almost impossible by those unfa- 
miliar with the Celtic language. Even so, 
this type of substitution for the correct 
name is of a different order from that of 
Russia for the U.S.S.R. The two forms are 
synonymous. They do not have different 
Official meanings. A part is not substituted 
for the whole as in the case of Russia for the 
US.S.R. 

“The U.S. Board of Geographic Names 
‘in editing materials for accuracy and con- 
sistency of geographic names * * * permits 
the abbreviation “U.S.S.R.” and the term 
“Soviet Union” for the present-day entity, 
but limits the use of “Russia” to references 
to pre-Soviet Russia.’ Again, ‘We recom- 
mend “Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 





*The Journal of Geography, vol. 54, No- 
vember 1955, pp. 413-415. 
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Republic,” or the abbreviations “RSFSR” 
for the largest of the Soviet republics.’ So 
states the Executive Secretary of the Board. 
This recognition by the Board ought to serve 
as a sufficiently authoritative basis for any- 
one to employ the term ‘Russia’ correctly 
and without embarrassment. Certainly for 
the geographer there is no alternative; nor 
need he be apologetic for being correct.” 

(2) Scholarly objectivity: In order to 
evaluate the articles from the scholarly point 
of view one must consider facts of Soviet 
life under Communist dictatorship. Hav- 
ing sketched the plight of linguistics under 
Russian Communist dictatorship, we now 
present the situation of all liberal arts and 
sciences under the Soviet regime. 

It is a matter of fact, unquestioned by 
the Communists themselves: 

(a) that since the establishment of the 
Russian Communist dictatorship in Petro- 
grad, its later expansion into the Soviet 
Union and, after World War II, over the 
new colonies, academic freedom has been 
abolished in all the captive nations. The 
inalienable rights of all scholars in the 
fields of liberal arts and sciences were de- 
stroyed with irreparable damage to these 
disciplines, to the culture of all the captive 
nations inside and outside of the Soviet 
Union, and to the whole of mankind. 

(b) that all liberal arts and sciences in 
the Soviet Union and its sphere of domina- 
tion are subordinated to the Marxist- 
Leninist dictatorship of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, which has converted them 
into tools of the Russian cultural imperial- 
ism. This is also especially true of the sci- 
ences, which have become one of the most 
efficacious tools of Communist world revo- 
lution. 

(c) that the Soviet police state created a 
Soviet police liberal arts and sciences and 
also a Soviet police literature, according to 
Marxist-Leninist Party dogmas and the 
established directives of the Russian Com- 
munist Party. Thus in fact from the very 
top, from the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
and its system of academies over the uni- 
versities and its institutions to the lower 
levels of education, all research and educa- 
tion is directed by the Communist Party ac- 
cording to Marxism-Leninism in a constant 
cold war inside and outside the Soviet Union 
against any freedom of thought. All liberal 
arts and sciences are subordinated to rigid 
conformism following the party line, and 
only the party can change, through new 
directives, the opinions of scholars and pro- 
fessors, who, having no tenure, are com- 
pletely at the mercy of the party. Scholars 
cannot collaborate (in the meaning of the 
free world); one can only collaborate with 
the Russian Communist Party, which ter- 
rorizes them. Soviet scholars are merely 
the loudspeakers of the Russian Commu- 
nist Party—not the representatives of free 
and objective research of the nations, na- 
tionalities, and peoples of the Soviet Union. 

In the present era of Soviet Russian im- 
perialism and colonialism since the end of 
World War I, the Communist Party continues 
the policy of the old czarist Russian Gov- 
ernment, especially with regard to the liberal 
arts. The old White Russian czarism sys- 
tematically persecuted all liberal arts of the 
non-Russian nations, especially history, 
philology, and linguistics. The far-reaching 
persecution of all free research was accom- 
panied by the creation of pseudo-scientific 
imperialist conceptions in history, philology, 
and linguistics, imposed by the czarist gov- 
ernment upon schools and teaching in the 
empire. The most important pseudo-scien- 
tific conceptions of Russian imperialism 
were: 

(a) The official scheme of ‘Russian his- 
tory,” which negated the existence of sepa- 
rate Ukrainian and Byeloruthenian (Byelo- 
russian) historical streams. The Kievan 
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Rus-Ukraine and all its cultural achieve- 
ments simply disappeared in the maw of 
“Russian” history. 

(b) the conception of the so-called 
Proto-Russian parent language in Slavic 
philology, which gave Russian chauvinist 
politicians the terms “Russia and Russians” 
in order to deprive the Ukrainian and Byelo- 
ruthenian languages of their rank as inde- 
pendent Slavic languages and to degrade 
them to “dialects of Russian,” unfit for use 
in public life or for instruction. Thus Rus- 
sian was forced upon Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia as the literary language (by ukase 
of the czar Ukrainian has been forbidden 
since the year 1876). These dogmas of 
“unity in history and language” of the 
Ukrainians and Byeloruthenians with the 
Russians became the cornerstone of Russian 
imperialist propaganda to preserve the “in- 
tegrity and indivisibility of the Russian em- 
pire.” 4° 

After the expansion of the Russian Com- 
munist dictatorship by aggressive wars and 
subversion into the former colonial terri- 
tories of czarist Russia, territories which 
made legitimate use of the right of self- 
determination and during the revolution 
proclaimed their independence (Idel-Ural 
Tarters, Ukraine, Kuban Cossacks, Byelo- 
ruthenia, Don Cossacks, North Caucasians, 
Georgia, Azerbaijan, Armenia, Siberia, Tur- 
kestan—only Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania preserved their freedom) the Rus- 
sian Communist dictatorship at the end of 
the NEP period (1928) reestablished the old 
czarist pseudoscientific conceptions as dog- 
mas. In philology the conception of the 
“Proto-Russian unity of the Byeloruthenian, 
Russian, and Ukranian languages” (amongst 
which Russian is not equal with the others, 
but rules as the “language of the older 
brother” and the “holy language” of the 
Communist revolution) was revived and 
Marr’s “theory” was used, as discussed, for 
the forced Russification of all non-Russian 
languages in the Soviet Union. M. N. Po- 
krovsky’s Official Marxist history “ condemn- 
ing Russian imperialism and colonialism was 
banned. The old czarist official Russian 
scheme of history was reintroduced, and 
under the editorship of Mrs. A. M. Pan- 
kratova, the history of the Soviet Union 
and of all non-Russian nations was re- 
written, according to the conception that 
Russian imperialism was the “lesser evil,” 
“progressive,” and “beneficial” to the eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural development 
of all non-Russian nations. A glorification 
of Ivan the Terrible and of Peter I is a 
peculiarity of the new Communist evalu- 
ation of Muscovite and Russian history, 
which also expanded the idea of the “in- 
tegrity and indivisibility of Russia equal the 
Soviet Union” into the paleolithic age. 

According to M. A. Zinoviev: ™ “History is 
@ powerful weapon of Communist education 
and it must wholly serve the cause of the 
struggle for communism,” and so the history 
of the Soviet Union for the last few decades 
is a history which is continuously being 
rewritten. This fact is proven by a large 
literature (example, C. E. Black, “Rewriting 
Russian History,” Frederick A. Praeger, 1956, 
New York). The history of Slavic philology 


10In 1906 some objective Russian academi- 
cians, among them the leading Russian lin- 
guists—F. E. Korsh, F. F. Fortunatov, A. A. 
Shachmatv—defended the independence and 
equality of the Ukrainian language in a 
“considered opinion” of the Imperial Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 

11M. N. Pokrovsky, “Brief History of Rus- 
sia,” vol. I, II, Marxist Library, Works of 
Marxism-Leninism, New York, 1933, Inter- 
national Publishers. 

13M. A. Zinoviev, “Soviet Methods of 
Teaching History,” Washington, 1952. 
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and linguistics in the Soviet Union has also 
@ large literature (see the writer’s work, “The 
Nationality Problem of the Soviet Union,” 
Bruce Co., 1952, Milwaukee, Wis., pp. 93-259) 
and the work (in Ukrainian) of Pantelei- 
mon Kovaliv, “Principles of Formation of 
the Ukrainian Language in Comparison 
With Other Eastern Slavic Languages,” 
Memoirs of the Shevchenko Scientific So- 
ciety, vol. CLXVIII, New York, 1958). How 
the Russian Communist Party eliminated 
free creativeness and thought in the litera- 
tures of the nations under its dictatorship is 
well represented in the work of Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky, “Literature Under Commu- 
nism,” Russian and East European Institute, 
Indiana University, 1957, Bloomington, Ind. 

To recapitulate, all the articles of the 
mentioned book published under UNESCO 
auspices refiect Russian Communist Party 
dogmas and directives. No credit attaches 
to UNESCO for its endorsement and fi- 
nancial support of this work of Communist 
propaganda. Briefly, in “Russian history” 
mention is made of all paleoanthropological 
finds on the territory of the U.S.S.R. and 
Siberia; the study of the Urartu civilization 
in the Caucasus of such great importance for 
Armenia and Georgia; the Rus-Ukrainian 
written monuments of the llth century; an 
article minimizing the influence of the Mon- 
gols on the Muscovite civilization (in order 
to counteract the school of thought that 
Russia-Muscovy, in spite of her Byzantine 
Orthodox religion, belongs not to the Byzan- 
tine civilization but to the Turanian); the 
great cultural achievements of Armenia and 
Georgia before the Mongol invasion; the first 
printed books of all Slavic nations. Then 
all articles are restricted to the Russian- 
Muscovite aspect of the history: the political 
and social Russian literature of the 16th cen- 
tury (attempting to make the tyranny of 
Ivan the Terrible a European phenomenon 
of the Renaissance); the Russian-Muscovite 
inventors of the 18th and 19th centuries; 
the evolution of the Russian theater, 1800- 
60; the development of Russian plastic arts 
in the 19th century; Russian music in the 
19th century. Hence these articles tend to 
leave the reader with the impression that 
not one of the Russian-conquered colonial 
nations, nationalities, and peoples, who in 
previous chapters were included in this 
“Russian history,” also had its own develop- 
ment in literature, the theater, the plastic 
arts, and music. 

The book ends with an article on the 
Marxian philosophy of G. V. Plekhanov and 
with a eulogy for Lenin the philosopher, 
which reaches the level of a typical Com- 
munist agitka. 

VI 


In light of the above, we hold that both 
UNESCO publications are unobjective and 
are permeated with the dogma of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party. An abuse of the 
objectives of UNESCO and a waste of the 
money of the American taxpayer, they 
comprise at the same time a direct aid in 
the present cold war of ideas to the Russian 
pseudoscientific infiltration in the free world. 

Not to be overlooked is the effect on the 
American scholar, who, grounded in the idea 
of free scholarship from birth, labors under 
the delusion that in collaborating with a 
Soviet scholar he is advancing the objective 
search for truth. In actuality, he collabo- 
rates with the Russian Communist Party, 
the fountainhead of all the scientific opin- 
ions of its UNESCO delegates. 

Hence such collaboration as in these 
UNESCO publications comprises a direct vi- 
olation of the spirit of the UNESCO Consti- 
tution. 

The attention of our Government is called 
to the fact that it would be illogical and 
without legal foundation to justify the con- 
tent of these UNESCO publications by point 
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3 of article I of the UNESCO Constitution 
which says: 

“With a view to preserving the independ- 
ence, integrity, and fruitful diversity of the 
cultures and educational systems of the 
states members of this organization, the or- 
ganization is prohibited from intervening in 
matters which are essentially within their 
domestic jurisdiction.” 

We do not hereby propose any intervention 
in Soviet domestic affairs; but we do demand 
as an American scholar and citizen that 
UNESCO publications must comply with its 
constitution and that they be the expres- 
sions of an “unrestricted pursuit of objec- 
tive truth” and of a “free exchange of ideas 
and knowledge,” rather than a vehicle for 
Russian Communist propaganda. 

The truth is that the Russian Communist 
dictatorship, as a signer of the U.N. Charter, 
has violated its pledges regarding the non- 
Russian languages, nations, and national- 
ities, even with respect to two U.N. members, 
Ukraine and Byelorussia, as are implicit in 
article 55: 

“With a view to the creation of conditions 
of stability and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determina- 
tion of peoples, the United Nations shall pro- 
mote: (c) universal respect for, and observ- 
ance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedom for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion.” 

By collaborating with the Russian Com- 
munist dictatorship, as it has in these ill- 
conceived UNESCO publications, the United 
States is depriving the United Nations and 
herself as well of political and moral prestige 
among all the non-Russian victims of the 
Soviet Union. The publications comprise a 
blatant disregard and contempt of their hu- 
man rights, their fundamental freedoms and 
their right to self-determination. 

This collaboration manifests the double 
standard of morals of the United States 
which, on the one hand, condemns the Do- 
minican and Cuban dictators, but on the 
other collaborates in UNESCO with the dele- 
gates of the Russian Communist Party, the 
most tyrannical regime history has ever 
known. 

Finally, this collaboration with Soviet 
scholars is based on a naive belief in “veace- 
ful coexistence” with and a “gradual lib- 
eralization” of Russian communism, a dan- 
gerous obsession of some State Department 
officials who did not even wait for the Soviet 
“Trojan Horse,” but voluntarily opened wide 
the gates at UNESCO to it (at American ex- 
pense), anticipating the “liberal Khrushchev 
era.” ™ Zvorikine is properly appreciative of 
this (p. 13): 

“Le consentement donne par la redaction 
des Cahiers a la publication de ce numero 
special temoigne que le principe de la col- 
laboration amicable des savants de divers 


% For the whole Soviet Union all scholarly 
activities are now regulated by the Resolu- 
tions of the 21st Congress of the Communist 
Party, which are enforced on all Academies 
of Sciences of all Union Republics of the 
non-Russian nations. In liberal arts the 
aims are: “increasing the struggle against 
bourgeois ideology, especially against bour- 
geois nationalism and revisionism * * * an 
integral part of the propaganda of Marxist- 
Leninist ideas must be an aggressive criti- 
cism of the reactionary bourgeois ideology, 
especially contemporary revisionism, bour- 
geois nationalism and cosmopolitanism.” 
To these directives are subordinated history, 
linguistics, philosophy, literature, law, social 
sciences, and ethnography. Cf. “Dopovidi 
Akademii Nauk U.SS.R.,”" copy 6, 1960, p. 
848-849. 
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Pays se realise dans notre travail en com- 
mum.” 

(3) On behalf of the Shevchenko Scientific 
Society, an American learned association, we 
protest against these publications and re- 
quest our Department of State: 

(a) To influence UNESCO in the name of 
fair play to grant equal rights to American 
scholars whose opinions do not conform with 
Russian Communist Party lines in a similar 
“numero special” publication under the 
auspices of UNESCO and with its financial 
assistance. 

(b) To insure that this UNESCO publica- 
tion receives the same treatment in Soviet 
Union libraries as the mentioned UNESCO 
publication got in the free world. Only 
then will a basis have been established for 
a scholarly discussion and exchange of ideas. 

(c) To insist that the American delega- 
tion to UNESCO be supplemented by Ameri- 
can scholars—specialists in the field of 
liberal arts and sciences of the non-Russian 
nations, nationalities and peoples inside the 
Soviet Union and within the sphere of in- 
fluence of Russian communism. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE OBSERVANCE OF 
THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF CAPTIVE Na- 
TIONS WEEK, SPONSORED BY THE AMERICAN 
FRIENDS OF THE ANTI-BOLSHEVIK BLOC OF 
Nations (AF-ABN), Juty 16, 1961, NEw 
Yorx City 


Whereas the President of the United States 
of America has proclaimed Captive Nations 
Week according to Public Law 86-90 in sup- 
port of the liberation of all captive nations; 
and 

Whereas the Communist menace has in- 
creased during the last year, especially in 
Cuba, Laos, and in Berlin; and 

Whereas the free world, particularly the 
United States of America has become the last 
resort and bastion of hope of the captive na- 
tions; and 

Whereas the Communists, pursuing their 
openly declared policy of world domination, 
have violated and usurped the then-free na- 
tions of Albania, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Bul- 
garia, Byelorussia, China (mainland), Cos- 
sackia, Croatia, Cuba, Czechia, East Ger- 
many, Estonia, Georgia, Hungary, Idel-Ural, 
Latvia, Lithuania, North Korea, North Viet- 
nam, Poland, Rumania, Serbia, Slovakia, 
Slovenia, Tibet, Turkestan, and Ukraine and 
destroyed their respective governments, in- 
dividual rights, and freedom and carried out 
a policy of genocide, deportation, and wide- 
spread deployment (reshuffle) of native 
populations for the purpose of completely 
subjugating these nations; and 

Whereas we and all God-fearing and peace- 
loving peoples, who demonstrated by their 
actions the respect for human rights and 
freedom as well as the integrity of all other 
nations, are firmly convinced that there can- 
not be real peace until and unless the wrongs 
which have been perpetrated by Communist 
Russia and Red China are righted by return- 
ing to all the captive nations and all the 
captive peoples their fundamental freedom 
and national independence; and 

Whereas we are further convinced that any 
compromise with Communist Russia in any 
area of the world will lead to nothing less 
than the confirmation of the declared policy 
of Moscow aimed at world conquest, and 
will in fact encourage it to further aggres- 
sion and territorial aggrandizement; and 

Whereas in recent declarations by states- 
men of the United States and other free 
countries there has been expressed the tra- 
ditional faith in self-government and na- 
tional independence of all the nations, thus 
making us confident that peace, justice, and 
liberty shall be restored as the inalienable 
rights of all the captive nations: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved, That we respectfully request the 
President, the Government and the Congress 
of the United States of America: 

1. To implement the Captive Nations Week 
resolution with appropriate and fitting 
actions; 

2. To call for a full-scale United Nations 
investigation into Russian Communist ag- 
gression against all formerly independent 
non-Russian nations now held in bondage 
both within and outside the Soviet Union; 

3. To ask the United Nations General As- 
sembly to adopt a resolution calling for the 
withdrawal of all Soviet Russian troops and 
political police from the captive nations of 
Eastern and Central Europe and Asia and for 
the return to their respective homelands of 
all peoples and their families who have been 
deported to Soviet slave camps, contrary to 
their will and in pursuance of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s policy of .ational genocide, and to allow 
them to resume their lives under a system 
of freedom and democratic governments, 
elected by free and unfettered peoples within 
their own national boundaries; 

4. To provide material aid and support 
to the enslaved peoples who are struggling 
for their liberation from Communist tyran- 
ny; 

5. To create an international military 
force to be composed of troops from all 
countries enslaved by Communist-imposed 
regimes to help uphold the principles of the 
United Nations Charter; 

6. To refrain from an economic aid to 
countries now enslaved by Communist Rus- 
sia, including Yugoslavia, thus weakening 
the Red regimes to the point where their 
enslaved peoples can successfully rebel and 
throw off their yoke of captivity; 

7. To press relentlessly in the United 
Nations to bring Khrushchev and his 
murderous regime to trial for his crime of 
destroying the freedom of Hungary; 

8. To regard the people of East Germany 
as much in capitivity as the other Com- 
munist-enslaved nations behind the Iron 
Curtain; any compromise on Berlin should 
be considered as the abandonment of the 
cause of freedom; 

9. To move toward the recognition of free 
representatives of the captive peoples, rather 
than the tyrants who now misrepresent 
them; 

10. To oppose the admission of Red China 
into the United Nations; such an admission 
would be in violation of every principle 
upon which the United Nations was founded 
and for which it stands, and would in ef- 
fect end the usefulness of the United Na- 
tions as an instrument of justice and peace; 

11. To support the passage of the Flood 
resolution calling for the establishment of 
& permanent House Committee on Captive 
Nations, which is now before the House Rules 
Committee. Such a committee would pro- 
vide authoritative and unbiased knowledge 
and information on the captive nations, 
which could be made available for the US. 
) acre policymaking agencies; finally, 

it 


Resolved, That we express our sincere and 
lasting gratitude to the President, the Gov- 
ernment and the Congress of the United 
States for their resolute and fearless en- 
couragement rendered to all captive peoples 
in their struggle for liberation and national 
independence. 

This resolution is hereby unanimously 
adopted the 16th day of July 1961, and at- 
tested to by the signatures of the president 
and secretary general of the executive council 
of the American Friends of the Anti- 
Bolshevik Bloc of Nations, Inc. 

Icnatius M, BILLINSKyY, 
Chairman. 

CHARLES ANDREANSZKY, 
Secretary General. 
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JULY 19, 1961. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States of America, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Present: The executive coun- 
cil of the American Friends of the Anti- 
Bolshevik Bloc of Nations takes the liberty 
of transmitting to you the resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted at a commemora- 
tive meeting observing the second anniver- 
sary of the Captive Nations Week resolution, 
which was held on Sunday, July 16, 1961, in 
New York City. 

We also want to express to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, our heartfelt gratitude for the great 
foresight and wisdom which you demon- 
strated by issuing a special Presidential proc- 
lamation of Captive Nations Week on July 
14, 1961. 

Your proclamation is a great and encour- 
aging manifestation that the U.S. Govern- 
ment and the American people as a whole 
will never acknowledge the enslavement of 
the captive nations of Europe and Asia. We 
can assure you that the captive nations in 
Russian Communist slavery are relieved and 
encouraged by your step and will continue 
to fight against Communist despotism with 
redoubled determination and courage, know- 
ing that the United States, the leader of the 
free world, is on their side and against Com- 
munist enslavement. 

Respectfully yours, 
IGNaTius M. BILLINSKY, 
Chairman. 
CHARLES ANDREANSZKY, 
Secretary General. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF ABN OBSERVE CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK 


Marking the second anniversary of the 
Captive Nations Week resolution approved by 
the U.S. Congress in 1959 and signed as a 
law of the Nation by former President D. D. 
Eisenhower, in which the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America authorized and requested 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to issue a proclamation designating the 
third week in July 1959 as “Captive Nations 
Week” and to issue a similar proclamation 
each year until such time as freedom and 
independence shall have been achieved for 
all the captive nations of the world. Exec- 
utive Council of the American Friends of 
Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations held a spe- 
cial observance, on Sunday, July 16, 1961, 
at the Hotel New Yorker, in New York City, 
at which Attorney General Louis Lefkowitz 
read the proclamation of Governor Rocke- 
feller. 

The ceremony, which was attended by a 
large audience of the representatives of cap- 
tive nations and American guests, began at 
7:30 p.m. with the addresses of Mr. Charles 
Andreanszky, secretary general of the 
AFABN, and Mr. Ignatius Billinsky, chair- 
man, stressing the significance of Captive 
Nations Week and the possibilities of a prac- 
tical implementation of the liberation pol- 
icy, after which the resolutions, concerning 
the American foreign policy in regard to na- 
tions enslaved by Moscow, were adopted. It 
was decided to forward copies of these reso- 
lutions to President Kennedy and Members 
of U.S. Congress. 

The culminating feature of the evening 
was an address by Attorney General Louis J. 
Lefkowitz, of New York State, who also read 
the proclamation of Governor Rockefeller 
urging the observance of Captive Nations 
Week in the State of New York. 

Among the other speakers on the program 
were Mr. Justin McCarthy, New York State 
chairman of the Captive Nations Committee, 
Mrs. Catherine Dorney, secretary of the 
American Educational Association and Dr. 
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Albert Kalme, vice chairman of the 
APFABN. 

The ceremonies commenced and were con- 
cluded with a moment of silence which 
symbolized the suppression of free speech 
and individual liberties under Communist 
tyranny. 

Preceding the ceremonies a press confer- 
ence was held with representatives of New 
York newspapers and press agencies attend- 


ing. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 21, 1961] 
Dr. KLocHKo’s DEFEcTION 


It was not uncommon in the 1920’s or 
early 1930’s for Soviet scientists to defect 
when given the opportunity by a trip out- 
side the country. Many of such defectors 
then were people who had come to maturity 
under czarism and were unsympathetic to 
communism, while to be a Soviet scientist 
then was a source neither of prestige nor 
appreciable material reward. 

All this has changed greatly in recent 
years, and Soviet scientists are today the 
relatively well-paid elite of that country. 
Not surprisingly, therefore, there have been 
few, if any, defections of Soviet scientists in 
recent years until Dr. Mikhail A. Klochko 
made his dramatic break in Ottawa last week. 
His story reveals that there are still power- 
ful motives for even a relatively affluent So- 
viet scientist to be at odds with that system. 
Dr. Klochko denounces “the lack of human 
dignity in the U.S.S.R.,” the political pres- 
sures on scientists, and the lack of freedom 
among the factors impelling his decision. 

No doubt there are other factors, too, that 
played a role. His name sounds Ukrainian 
and he may well have smarted over great 
Russian rule in the Soviet Union. His pay 
was good, but his lodging was a one-room 
cubbyhole pervaded by gasoline fumes and 
noise. If a relatively prominent Soviet 
scientist had to live in such an environment, 
we can imagine how much worse living con- 
ditions must be for ordinary Soviet citizens. 
Dr. Klochko, we may assume, represents a 
current of Soviet dissidence which is far more 
important than his isolated act alone implies. 
[From the Toronto (Canada) Telegram, 

Aug. 17, 1961] 
Kiotcuko AskKep ABouT Work HERE BEFORE 
DEFECTING 
(By Leon Kossar) 

MoNTREAL.—Questions that Soviet scien- 
tist Dr. Michael Antonovich Klotchko asked 
people here before he asked for asylum in 
Canada indicate he took the step only after 
careful planning and thought. 

“He asked about the working conditions 
here and the manner of life,” said a local 
man who met Klotchko. 


PERSONAL LIFE 


This man, who did not want his identity 
revealed, reported that Dr. Klotchko did 
not say much about his personal life. 

But he said he had no family in the So- 
viet Union. He is a widower. 

The Montreal man who met him said 
Klotchko was born in the Ukrainian region 
of Poltavschyna and had lived in Moscow 
since 1935. 

UKRAINIANS 


Dr. Klotchko told him at least one-quar- 
ter of the Soviet scientists are Ukrainian, 
and asked about Canada’s 500,000-strong 
Ukrainian community. 

“Dr. Klotchko had an opportunity to talk 
to his professional colleagues here and as 
he speaks English quite well, he was not 
restricted to those who spoke only Russian 
or Ukrainian. 

“It seemed as if he was earnestly trying 
to find out as much firsthand information 
about Canada as he could.” 
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{From the New York Times, Aug. 23, 1961] 
SEcoNnD Soviet SCIENTIST Sap To ASK ASYLUM 


Vienna, August 22.—A Soviet electronics 
expert has asked Austrian authorities for 
political asylum, reliable sources said today. 

The scientist, 24-year-old Nikolai I. 
Sereda, of Kiev, a member of a Soviet tour- 
ist group, is said to have walked up to a 
Viennese traffic policeman and told him he 
did not want to return home. 

The sources said Mr. Sereda’s father, a 
professor and member of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences, flew to Vienna and 
made an unsuccessful attempt to persuade 
his son to change his mind. 

In Ottawa last week, a Soviet sicentist, 
Dr. Mikhail A. Klotchko, requested and re- 
ceived political asylum. 

A holder of the Stalin Prize for his work 
in general and inorganic chemistry, Dr. 
Klotchko went to Canada to attend an in- 
ternational scientific meeting. 

He was the first important Soviet scien- 
tist to defect to the West since the death 
of Stalin. 





THE RULES COMMITTEE 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the REcorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, after today’s vote on the Fed- 
eral aid to education bill there should 
no longer be any doubt about whether the 
House Rules Committee was accurately 
reflecting the sentiments of the House 
in not reporting out an omnibus Fed- 
eral aid to education bill. 

It is now quite clear that the House 
Rules Committee was not thwarting the 
will of the House. 

Perhaps now we can go back and re- 
examine the stories of the past to see if 
the Rules Committee was ever at any 
time thwarting the will of the House. 
It has been my contention that the 
Rules Committee has seldom, if ever, 
thwarted the will of the House. Calen- 
dar Wednesday procedure was placed in 
the Rules of the House to guard against 
just such abuse of power. 

The reason Calendar Wednesday has 
been used infrequently in the past is 
because there has been no serious abuse 
by the Rules Committee, not because 
Calendar Wednesday is a cumbersome 
procedure. Calendar Wednesday pro- 
cedure is not cumbersome; it is very 
simple. It is not subject to filibuster or 
delay any more than any other proce- 
dure of the House. Of course, any 
procedure is cumbersome if one lacks a 
majority of the votes. 

Finally, I would like to say a word to 
my unperceptive Republican friends who 
were so anxious to beat the phony reform 
of the Rules Committee back in January 
this year. Had you been successful do 
you think that the political by-play to di- 
vert the public’s attention away from the 
basic schism in the Northern Democrat- 
Southern Democrat coalition by blaming 
the Rules Committee and the Republi- 
can members on it would have ever been 
exposed? I think not. We can all be 
thankful that the Rules Committee is no 
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longer the handy scapegoat for the left- 
wing politicians to blame when their ill- 
conceived legislative proposals founder 
for lack of votes. I think a few apologies 
are in order to the Rules Committee for 
the unfair castigation it has received in 
the past. It was not the Rules Commit- 
tee that needed reforming but rather 
some of the half-baked and incompletely 
considered legislative proposals pre- 
sented to it. 





GRASSROOTS REJECTION OF FED- 
ERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HIESTAND] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Rrecorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives’ emphatic de- 
cision not to consider the new education 
bill reflects a strong grassroots rejec- 
tion of general Federal aid to education. 

The vote stepped on the camel’s nose 
as it sought to slip under the tent. The 
administration bill was but a toe in the 
door and the public protest was reflected 
in the overwhelming vote to throttle 
the so-called watered down bill. 

Americans do not want Federal aid to 
education. The provision for $325 mil- 
lion in construction was a “joker” tied 
into a package with the “sweeteners’— 
impacted area and National Defense 
Education Act extensions. 

As if the public furor were not enough 
earlier, this latest rejection of general 
Federal aid should prove the point: edu- 
cation of our youngsters can best be han- 
dled by Americans in their own locality, 
rather than from a Washington bureau. 





H.R. 8890 SERVES NO ONE WELL 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. SEELY-BROwN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am opposed to the consideration of 
H.R. 8890 under Calendar Wednesday 
procedure because I believe that the leg- 
islative proposals it contains require 
consideration and study which the com- 
mittee which is reporting it has not given 
to it. 

In the early days of this session, we 
had a controversy in the House over a 
change in the authorized membership of 
the Committee on Rules. 

At that time, some of the proponents 
of the change emphasized as one of the 
important reasons for the change, the 
unsatisfactory alternative of Calendar 
Wednesday procedure to get legislation 
to the floor. 

I voted for the change in the Rules 
Committee, in the belief that such a 
change would impose on those who 
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should have such responsibility, greater 
responsibility for the legislation that is 
adopted or is not adopted by the House. 
I do not think that I made a mistake in 
my vote at that time. 

There might be some justification in 
using Calendar Wednesday procedure to 
get this bill to the floor, if it were the 
same bill upon which hearings had been 
conducted, the same bill which received 
ample study and consideration by all of 
the members of the committee, the same 
bill which was the subject of a printed 
report by the committee, which, with the 
record of the hearings on it, all of the 
Members of the House would have an op- 
portunity to read. 

There is no such justification for H.R. 
8890, because it is a brandnew bill, 
which for some reason eliminates some 
of the features which attracted to other 
bills their most ardent supporters. The 
present bill was considered by the com- 
mittee for only 70 minutes, 50 of which, 
I am told, was consumed by one of the 
majority in explaining an amendment 
which is not even included. 

This bill (H.R. 8890) serves no one 
well—its sponsors, its supporters, and 
least of all the people of the respective 
States whom we represent. 

A majority member of the committee 
has referred to this bill as a monstrosity. 
It would be monstrous to consider it, in 
this manner and at this time. 

The National Education Association, 
which surely has put more time and 
effort and study into all possible methods 
for legislating Federal aid to education 
than anyone else, has written to the 
chairman of the committee, recommend- 
ing that “any existing law which has ex- 
pired should be extended for 1 year’— 
this would take care of Public Laws 874 
and 814, also the college student loans— 
and “further action on new legislation 
await the second session of the 87th 
Congress.” 

I think the National Education Asso- 
ciation has made an excellent and a con- 
structive recommendation. I am for 
that. 





H.R. 8890: FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. MaTuHriAs] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
quirements of responsible representation 
present a difficult question on the call 
of the calendar today on H.R. 8890, the 
so-called compromise Federal aid to edu- 
cation bill. 

I am firmly pledged to support exten- 
sion of impacted area aid to local schools 
and have introduced a bill for that pur- 
pose. I am an advocate of expansion of 
the National Defense Education Act. I 
am a supporter of a sound program of 
Federal assistance in a school construc- 
tion program. 
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But the hasty and ill-considered man- 
ner in which H.R. 8890 has been brought 
to the floor of the House of Represent- 
atives precludes responsible efforts to ar- 
rive at satisfactory solutions to these 
problems. The bill was never read in 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor; it received only 20 minutes con- 
sideration on its merits in this commit- 
tee; no hearings were held and no wit- 
nesses were invited to comment on the 
pill; Members of the House not on the 
committee had no opportunity to attend 
the committee’s meeting as either observ- 
ers or witnesses. The committee operat- 
ed without printed bills and no copies 
of the bill were available for study until 
Tuesday. 

Today, at noon, by the parliamentary 
maneuver of Calendar Wednesday an 
attempt is being made to bring this 
“jury rigged” bill to an immediate vote. 
The briefest perusal indicates that the 
proposal contained novel and untried 
formulas for distributing benefits and 
for administration of the program. 

In the meantime, the National Educa- 
tion Association announced its opposi- 
tion to the bill in the form presented and 
to the hasty Calendar Wednesday proce- 
dure. A necessarily quick check of local 
educational organizations indicates gen- 
eral support of the NEA objections. With 
the House convening at noon, lack of 
time made it impossible to canvass the 
opinions of local school authorities and 
interested citizens throughout the Dis- 
trict. 

Under the circumstances I feel com- 
pelled to oppose this reckless approach to 
a problem that demands our best thought 
and care. 

I shall continue to work for a sound 
education program including aid to im- 
pacted areas, expansion of the National 
Defense Education Act and necessary 
school construction. 





SALE OF AMERICAN FARM COM- 
MODITIES TO COMMUNIST NA- 
TIONS 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Marutas] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Rrecorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, in light 
of the interest and concern of many of 
my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives over the June 22 announce- 
ment of the Department of Commerce to 
henceforth permit sales of American 
surplus farm commodities to Communist 
nations at subsidized prices, I wish to 
herewith submit for inclusion in the 
Recorp the latest letter I have received 
from the Commerce Department rele- 
vant to this matter, together with my 
answer to the Department letter: 

THE UNDER SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., August 23, 1961. 

Hon. Cuaries McC. MaTuias, Jr., 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Matus: This will acknowledge 
and thank you for your letter of August 17 
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concerning the export of subsidized sur- 
plus agricultural products to the Soviet 
Union. 

While I understand and appreciate your 
point of view, I will have to say quite frankly 
that we disagree with you that there is any 
real distinction—so far as the foreign pur- 
chaser is concerned (regardless of which 
country is involved) between the purchase 
of so-called subsidized agricultural prod- 
ucts from America and the purchase of 
American farm products which have not 
come under the subsidy program. It seems 
to me if it is good for the United States to 
export “unsubsidized” agricultural commod- 
ities to the Soviet bloc, exactly the same 
reasons justify the export of subsidized agri- 
cultural commodities. I wonder if this 
isn’t true because the persons who are “sub- 
sidized” in the handling of our surplus agri- 
cultural commodities are the farmers and 
producers in this country. 

Under our price support program the U.S. 
Government in effect buys surplus com- 
modities at the price support level when 
these commodities cannot be sold by the 
growers either in the private or foreign mar- 
ket for as much as the price support level. 
Then it is up to the U.S. Government to 
dispose of these surplus products at the 
most favorable price possible, and quite 
often (in fact, usually) the prevailing world 
prices will be below the price support level 
paid the American farmer. So far as the 
purchaser in the foreign market is con- 
cerned, it would be quite immaterial 
whether the products he gets from the 
United States come under the agricultural 
price support program or not. The foreign 
purchaser buys at the prevailing world 
prices, and obviously this country cannot 
sell surplus agricultural commodities on the 
world market for more than the prevailing 
world prices. This is simply by way of em- 
phasizing that it is not the foreign purchaser 
who is benefiting from the American sub- 
sidy but rather it is the American farm 
producer who receives the direct benefit. 

From the standpoint of the American 
Treasury, if the Federal Government has 
paid a dollar per unit for a given agricultural 
commodity and the prevailing world price is 
only 75 cents per unit, our Government 
would be confronted with the choice of sell- 
ing the commodity on the world market and 
recovering 75 percent of what the Govern- 
ment loaned or paid to the American farm 
producer—or keeping the particular com- 
modity stored, with that extra expense in- 
volved as well as the initial outlay of $1 
per unit. 

Recently, Secretary Hodges and Secretary 
of State Rusk met with a group of Congress- 
men and explained the situation concern- 
ing export of subsidized agricultural com- 
modities. The group was informed that no 
subsidized agricultural commodities had 
been shipped to the Soviet bloc, and in fact 
that no export license requests have been 
received or granted for such shipment. This 
is still the case. The Department of Com- 
merce has not licensed for export to the So- 
viet bloc any subsidized agricultural com- 
modities. 

Concerning the last paragraph of your let- 
ter of August 17, I want to say that we wish 
to be as cooperative as we possibly can with 
any Member of Congress on any activity af- 
fecting the Department of Commerce. In 
the case of export licenses, we have nothing 
to hide from any Member of Congress. So 
far as publicizing names of business firms 
who are awarded export licenses, I hope you 
will take an early opportunity to review the 
language of the statute enacted by Congress 
which clearly contemplates that business or 
trade information obtained in administering 
this act shall be kept on a confidential basis 
except where it clearly in the national inter- 
est requires otherwise. We have furnished 
you our explanation for not publicizing 
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names of individual export firms. We be- 
lieve our conclusion on this point is com- 
pletely sound. 
Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD GUDEMAN, 
Under Secretary of Commerce. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 30, 1961. 
Hon. Epwarp GUDEMAN, 
Under Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: Your letter of August 
23 again does not address itself to the prin- 
cipal problem which concerns me in relation 
to the sale of subsidized agricultural prod- 
ucts to Russia; namely, the foreign policy of 
the United States. If it is any comfort to 
you, neither did the remarks addressed by 
Secretary Rusk and Secretary Hodges to the 
group of Congressmen at the meeting to 
which you refer. 

I am beginning to suspect that no state- 
ments can be made on this topic which many 
of us feel important, because there is no 
policy on this subject. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES McC, MATHIAS, Jr. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Linpsay] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp, 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since I have been a Member of Congress, 
and before, I have pressed for a meaning- 
ful Federal aid for education bill. In 
the 86th Congress I spoke on the floor 
in support of and voted for the Thompson 
bill, an excellent school construction bill, 
modeled after the first Eisenhower aid 
to education proposal. In fact, in sup- 
porting this bill I split with the minority 
which was then committed to the so- 
called debt-service method of financing 
school construction. 

I have been a strong supporter of the 
National Defense Education Act as orig- 
inally conceived. It is important that 
it be extended. It is important, too, 
that it be perfected by the elimination 
of unnecessary and hamstringing ap- 
pendages such as the disclaimer affidavit 
requirement. 

I support Federal assistance for educa- 
tion in federally impacted areas. 

Now, this resort to Calendar Wednes- 
day procedure to bring up a new educa- 
tion bill, which at best is inadequate, to 
me is unbelievable. I was one of those on 
the minority side who voted to expand 
the Rules Committee. In so doing I 
was giving the majority a chance to bring 
its proposals to the floor in orderly pro- 
cedure, to provide for proper and suf- 
ficient debate by the full House, and to 
allow for careful examination of the leg- 
islation proposed. I and others on the 
minority side have been roundly criti- 
cized from some quarters for this vote. 
It was a good and necessary vote. I can 
just imagine what congressional critics 
would be saying at this point if the res- 
olution to expand the Rules Committee 
had been defeated and the situation ex- 
isted, which now exists, of important, 
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long-considered, carefully drawn Federal 
aid to education legislation frozen in the 
Rules Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, it is high time the ma- 
jority put its house in order. At the time 
of debate on the Rules Committee mo- 
tion, the majority argued, and I agreed, 
that devices to get around the Rules 
Committee were cumbersome and inade- 
quate insofar as proper legislative proc- 
esses are concerned. Calendar Wednes- 
day was singled out as a cumbersome, 
hasty, limited method for legislating. 

Now let us look at what is happening 
here. A new bill has suddenly been of- 
fered at the last moment by the admin- 
istration and by the majority leadership. 
I myself was not able even to get a copy 
of the bill as reported out of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor until 
this morning. It contains some provi- 
sions that are new and different from 
anything proposed in the past. None of 
us has been given time to examine it. 
The members of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, from which this bill 
emerged yesterday, are apparently 
agreed to the following facts: that the 
committee met at 10 o’clock yesterday 
morning, Tuesday, the morning before 
the bill was to be considered by the full 
House under Calendar Wednesday pro- 
cedure; most of the Members had never 
seen the proposed bill until they walked 
in at that moment; at 10:15 a.m. a move 
to have the bill read was denied by a 
rolicall vote—17 to 13; immediately fol- 
lowing this, by another 17-to-13 vote, all 
discussion was limited to a total of 70 
minutes—on a new proposal on the most 
important domestic legislative matter 
that the U.S. Congress has before it; 
exactly 45 minutes was spent in discuss- 
ing a new and entirely different formula 
for allocating funds to States. Having 
reported the bill out in this fashion by 
a closely divided vote, and some of those 
who voted against it in committee were 
long supporters of Federal aid for school 
construction, there was no attempt even 
to submit the matter to the Rules Com- 
mittee for a proper rule under which an 
adequate number of hours for debate 
could have been provided. In my own 
judgment, 2 legislative days on the 
floor of the House is a bare minimum for 
a bill of this importance. As we all 
know, under Calendar Wednesday pro- 
cedure the total matter must be com- 
pleted in 1 day. 

Mr. Speaker, my vote to expand the 
Rules Committee last January was in 
part designed to avoid the necessity for 
this kind of procedure. It is insulting 
to those on the minority for the ma- 
jority to slap a last-minute, strung-to- 
gether, and totally inadequate compro- 
mise before us in this take-it-or-leave-it 
procedure, and expect us to agree to the 
procedure. It is especially insulting to 
those who risked their political lives in 
order to give the majority in the early 
part of the session the necessary room 
under our rules so that matters of im- 
portance could be brought to the floor of 
the House for proper and full debate. 
My vote against the motion to consider 
the present bill under this procedure has 
nothing to do with the merits of the leg- 
islation—indeed, not having had time 
even to read the bill under this device, it 
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is difficult to come to any sound conclu- 
sion on the merits. From the cursory ex- 
amination I have given it I am quite sure 
that I would vote for it, inadequate as it 
may be. My vote is a protest against the 
procedure used and the complete inabil- 
ity of the majority to put its legislative 
house in order. 

Mr. Speaker, I have even heard it said 
by some Members on the majority side 
that they care not whether the House de- 
feated the motion to consider the bill as 
long as they had a record vote which 
would “get them off the hook” on their 
failure to give us an education bill; 
which would give them an opportunity, 
by a demogogic twist of logic which the 
public will never understand to claim 
that those who refuse to agree to the pro- 
cedure are against education. Inso- 
far as this attitude exists on the major- 
ity side, it represents the most cynical 
political move I have seen since I have 
been a Member of Congress. 

There are many, particularly on the 
minority side, who are against all Fed- 
eral aid to education, and to the extent 
that my vote against this procedure gives 
them aid and comfort, I am sorry. We 
need an education bill. The House 
passed a good one—the Thompson bill 
in the 86th Congress; a public school bill 
on which reasonable men conceivably 
can agree lies moldering in the Rules 
Committee. My vote in January was 
designed to avoid just the kind of 
thing that has happened here today. 
This is an inexcusable mess and the ma- 
jority should answer for it. If the pub- 
lic does not understand what has hap- 
pened, as the majority may suppose and 
expect that it will not, I will make it my 
business, for one, to see that it does. 





COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MA- 
RINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries may 
have until midnight Friday to file sundry 
reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 





INCREASED ACTIVITIES OF SMALL 
BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the third of a series of reports which are 
being made to acquaint the Members of 
the House with the services which are 
constantly being performed for them 
and their small business constituents in 
connection with the myriad problems 
which are encountered daily by that 
segment of the national economy. 

Previous reports covered committee 
activities in connection with financial 
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assistance to small business concerns, 
hearings with respect to unfair trade 
practices, and other general help given 
to small businessmen. In this report, I 
would like to stress some of the ways in 
which the committee has been successful 
in aiding small firms in their constant 
struggle to obtain a fair share of Gov- 
ernment procurement contracts, as well 
as other activities of the committee. The 
following short summaries will, I hope, 
show the Members how we are always 
striving to be of more comprehensive 
and effective assistance in this area: 
PROCUREMENT ACTIVITIES 


The problem of subcontracting of 
Government procurement by prime con- 
tractors was carefully considered by 
Subcommittee No. 2 at a conference at 
the offices of the Small Business Admin- 
istration on July 19, 1961. This confer- 
ence was attended by representatives of 
4 national associations, 12 large prime 
contractors, and 13 Government agen- 
cies. The subcommittee is presently 
evaluating the result of this meeting and 
surveying at staff level the subcontract- 
ing practices of the prime Government 
contractors. 

There has been much controversy con- 
cerning the Small Business Administra- 
tion set-aside program in the construc- 
tion industry. As a result, a member of 
the staff of Subcommittee No. 2 attended 
a meeting in the SBA offices on August 
22 to consider this matter. The Senate 
Small Business Committee, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, General Services 
Administration, the Associated General 
Contractors of America, Inc., and the 
Small Business Administration were rep- 
resented. The objections to this pro- 
gram by the members of the Associated 
General Contractors were made known 
by their representative. It was decided 
that other meetings would be held to 
continue consideration of this matter, 
including the question of proper size 
standards of small business in the con- 
struction industry. This committee is 
presently considering the problems 
raised at this meeting for the purpose of 
evaluating the stake of small business in 
this set-aside program. 

This committee recently considered 
the problem of the procurement by the 
Department of Defense of vital aircraft 
chronographs domestically. The com- 
mittee was informed that a lot of this 
equipment was being purchased in for- 
eign markets, as a result of which this 
industrial activity was in danger of dis- 
appearing from the American scene. A 
program was initiated by the Depart- 
ment of Defense to survey the horological 
industry for a determination of essen- 
tiality. Such survey has been completed, 
and a study is now being made for the 
purpose of comparing military require- 
ments with domestic production capac- 
ity. It is expected that this study will 
not be completed until sometime in 
September. The findings of the study 
group will be reviewed by the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense and the Office 
of Civil Defense Mobilization for a final 
decision. It is feared that unless this 
industry is declared essential, the United 
States may be lacking the facilities for 
the production of a very important por- 
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tion of military aircraft; namely, the 

timing area. This involves accuracy of 

time not only in aircraft, but in missiles. 
INVESTIGATION AND HEARINGS 


At the request of a large number of 
Members of the House, the Special Sub- 
committee of the Select Committee on 
Small Business is conducting a study of 
the chaotic condition of the poultry in- 
dustry. Several Members of the US. 
Senate also expressed interest in this 
matter. Public hearings in Washington 
were held on August 15, 16, and 17, 
and are scheduled to be resumed 
commencing September 13, 1961. At the 
first series of hearings a representative 
of the Secretary of Agriculture was 
heard and a detailed statement of back- 
ground and statistical data was received 
into the record. Several Members of 
the House were heard and introduced 
witnesses from their respective congres- 
sional districts who testified and intro- 
duced statements. Intense interest in 
this matter was manifested from over 
a score of States. 

When hearings are resumed on Sep- 
tember 13, it is expected that representa- 
tives of some of the national feed manu- 
facturers and distributors will be heard 
and, also, officials from several Federal 
agencies and departments will comment 
concerning present statutes and regula- 
tions applicable to this industry. 

ANTIMONOPOLY LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


In answer to many hundreds of com- 
plaints received by the committee from 
innumerable small businessmen, several 
members of the committee introduced 
bills to prohibit discriminatory pricing 
practices and to outlaw sales at unrea- 
sonably low prices, including those at 
levels below cost. These bills were in- 
troduced as the result of testimony ob- 
tained by the committee during the past 
several years, which disclosed a great 
many instances in which big businesses 
were making sales at prices below cost 
for the sole purpose of ruthlessly de- 
stroying competition. Evidence also 
satisfied the committee, that, when small 
businesses are eliminated by such prac- 
tices, the prices of commodities imme- 
diately rise to higher levels. 

Additionally, many members of the 
committee introduced legislation which 
would empower the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to issue temporary cease and 
desist orders. Hearings conducted with 
respect to problems in the dairy, poultry, 
and other industries indicate very 
clearly the need for this remedial legis- 
lation. As we are all aware, long delays 
have always characterized the disposi- 
tion of complaints filed with the Federal 
Trade Commission, as well as other reg- 
ulatory agencies. For instance, com- 
mittee records show that a large number 
of cases of extreme importance to small 
business have been pending before the 
Federal Trade Commission for periods 
ranging from 6 to 10 years, without re- 
lief. It is obviously in the interest of 
small concerns that the Federal Trade 
Commission have the power, after due 
notice and hearing, to issue temporary 
cease and desist orders, to prevent the 
destruction of small businesses during 
the pendency of the litigation. 
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All of these bills were considered at a 
public hearing before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, at which several members of the 
Small Business Committee testified in 
support of the bills. Many industry rep- 
resentatives also stressed the urgent 
need for this legislation. The members 
of the committee will continue their ef- 
forts to obtain the passage of such bills. 





FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


Mr. MORGAN submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 
1983) to promote the foreign policy, 
security, and general welfare of the 
United States by assisting peoples of 
the world in their efforts toward eco- 
nomic development and internal and ex- 
ternal security, and for other purposes. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Knox, for the balance of the week, 
on account of prior commitments to his 
family. 

Mr. Nycaarp (at the request of Mr. 
SuHortT), on account of illness. 

Mr. JAMEs C. Davis, for the remainder 
of the week, on account of official busi- 
ness. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. ASHBROOK (at the request of Mrs. 
May), for 1 hour, on Thursday, Septem- 
ber 7. 

Mr. Bruce (at the request of Mrs. 
May), for 2 hours, on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 7. 

Mr. CuNNINGHAM (at the request of 
Mrs. May), for 1 hour, on Thursday, 
August 31. 

Mr. Reuss (at the request of Mr. 
LisonaTI1), for 40 minutes, on tomorrow, 
Thursday, August 31, 1961. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. PHILBIN. 

Mr. Fioop (at the request of Mr. 
HECHLER), his special order today, and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PELLY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. May) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. MICHEL. 

Mr. MATHIAS. 

Mr. FIno. 

Mrs. May. 

Mrs. WEIS. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LisonatTI) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. SANTANGELO. 

Mr. MONAGAN. 
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SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as fol- 
lows: 

S. 46. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment and administration of basic public rec- 
reation facilities at the Elephant Butte and 
Caballo Reservoir areas, New Mexico, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1186. An act to facilitate the protection 
of consumers of articles of merchandise com- 
posed in whole or in part of gold or silver 
from fraudulent misrepresentation concern- 
ing the quality thereof, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2272. An act to disclaim interest in cer- 
tain rights in certain lands in the State of 
Nevada; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 2454. An act to amend the housing 
amendments of 1955 to make Indian tribes 
eligible for Federal loans to finance public 
works or facilities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 29. An act to amend section 216(b) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
to permit the appointment of U.S. nationals 
to the Merchant Marine Academy; 

H.R. 44. An act to authorize the appropri- 
ation of $150,000 for use toward the construc- 
tion of a U.S. Pacific War Memorial; 

H.R. 1794. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States situated in Hawaii to the State of 
Hawaii; 

H.R. 2898. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phosphate 
interests of the United States in lands 
locatec in the State of Florida to the record 
owners of the surface thereof; 

H.R. 3526. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phosphate 
interests of the United States in lands located 
in the State of Florida to the record owners 
of the surface thereof; 

H.R. 5235. An act to authorize the Confed- 
erated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reserva- 
tion of Oregon to acquire land within the 
boundaries of their reservation; 

H.R. 5964. An act to authorize the use of 
funds arising from a judgment in favor of 
the Potawatomi Nation of Indians, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 6102. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phosphate 
interests of the United States in lands 
located in Highlands County in the State of 
Florida to the record owners of the surface 
thereof; 

H.R. 7108. An act to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act and title IV of the 
National Housing Act, and for other pur- 


poses, 

H.R. 8277. An act to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act to simplify and im- 
prove the election and appointment of direc- 
tors of the Federal home loan banks; and 

H.R. 8922. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to increase by $20 million the 
amount available for regular business loans 
thereunder. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LIBONATTI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 11 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, August 31, 1961, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1264. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to provide for the 
discharge of minors who enlist in the naval 
service or the Coast Guard without consent 
of parents or guardian”; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1265. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the credit- 
ing of certain service for the purpose of vol- 
untary retirement”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1266. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend sec- 
tion 7 of the Administrative Expenses Act 
of 1946, as amended, relating to travel ex- 

of civilian officers and employees as- 
signed to duty posts outside the continental 
United States”; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1267. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, as amended”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1268. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to provide for 
the satisfaction of claims arising out of 
scrip, lieu selection, and similar rights”; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

1269. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy (Installations and Logis- 
tics), transmitting a report of all tort claims 
paid by the Department of the Navy for the 
fiscal year 1961, pursuant to section 2673 of 
title 28, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1270. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, relative to 21 reports covering 
25 violations of section 3679, Revised Stat- 
utes, and Department of Defense Directive 
7200.1, entitled “Administrative Control of 
Appropriations Within the Department of 
Defense”; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

1271. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a draft of a pr 
bill entitled “A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to clarify retirement date of 
deferred officers”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1272. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to amend section 
9 of the act of August 11, 1959, Public Law 
86-155 (73 Stat. 337)”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1273. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the review of certain activities of 
the Government of the Virgin Islands for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1960; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BROMWELL: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Minority report on S. 1990, an act to 
amend section 1362 of title 18 of the United 
States Code so as to further protect the in- 
ternal security of the United States by pro- 
viding penalties for malicious damage to 
certain communications facilities (Rept. 
No. 965 pt. 2). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 358. Joint 
resolution authorizing the President to issue 
annually a proclamation designating the 
third week in March as National Poison 
Prevention Week, in order to aid in bringing 
to the American people the dangers of acci- 
dental poisoning; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1078). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 8038. A bill to amend section 
491 of title 18, United States Code, pro- 
hibiting certain acts involving the use of 
tokens, slugs, disks, devices, papers, or other 
things which are similar in size and shape 
to the lawful coins or other currency of the 
United States; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1079). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FALLON: Committee on Public Works. 
H.R. 8678. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of a portion of the Henry G. Shirley 
Memorial Highway and other highways on 
the Pentagon road network to the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1080). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama: Committee on 
Public Works. H.R. 7477. A bill to repeal 
section 409 of the Public Buildings Act of 
1949, requiring the submission of a report 
to the Congress concerning eligible public 
building projects; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1081). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 8765. A bill to amend and clar- 
ify the reemployment provisions of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1082). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: Committee on 
Public Works. H.R. 3801. A bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Army and the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make joint in- 
vestigations and surveys of watershed areas 
for flood prevention or the conservation, de- 
velopment, utilization, and disposal of water, 
and for flood control and allied purposes, 
and to prepare joint reports on such investi- 
gations and surveys for submission to the 
Congress, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1083). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7259. A bill to waive section 142 of title 
28, United States Code, with respect to the 
U.S. District Court for the Western District 
of Louisiana, Lafayette Division, holding 
court at Lafayette, La.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1084). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Resolution 417. Resolution to con- 
tinue in effect House Resolution 190 and 
House Resolution 386, 83d Congress; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1085). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. S. 2237. An act to permit the entry 
of certain eligible alien orphans; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1086). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H.R. 4357. A bill to increase certain com- 
pensation benefits payable pursuant to the 
War Hazards Compensation Act; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1087). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee of conference, 
S. 1983. An act to promote the foreign policy, 
security, and general welfare of the United 
States by assisting peoples of the world in 
their efforts toward economic and social 
development and internal and external se- 
curity, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1088). Ordered to be printed. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 8973. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that live- 
stock sold on account of drought, infesta- 
tion, or other disaster may be replaced at any 
time within 5 years without recognition of 
gain; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 8974. A bill to amend titles I, II, and 
III of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H.R. 8975. A bill to amend section 312 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
disabilities of certain veterans held as 
prisoners of war for 2 or more years by the 
Japanese during World War II shall be con- 
sidered to be service connected; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 8976. A bill to provide for holding a 
White House Conference on Mental Health to 
be called by the President of the United 
States in June of 1962, to be planned and 
conducted by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare with the assistance and 
cooperation of other departments and agen- 
cies represented on the Federal Council on 
Mental Health; to assist the several States 
in conducting similar conferences on mental 
health prior to the White House Conference 
on Mental Health; and for related purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 8977. A bill to amend section 6112 (a) 
and (b) of title 10, United States Code; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland: 

H.R. 8978. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the amor- 
tization over a 60-month period of certain 
civil defense facilities; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 8979. A bill to provide certain incen- 
tives for the repair, improvement, renova- 
tion, and restoration of residential and com- 
mercial property under the tax laws of the 
District of Columbia, to provide that existing 
housing in urban renewal areas in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall be rehabilitated, re- 
stored, and preserved in all possible cases, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.R. 8980. A bill to revive the Alabama 
studies on fuvenile delinquency, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 8981. A bill to authorize a 3-year pro- 
gram of matching grants to assist the States 
in expanding and strengthening professional 
nurse education for the purpose of assur- 
ing an adequate supply of professional nurses 
to meet the requirements of the Armed 
Forces, Federal, State, and local governmen~- 
tal and civilian hospitals and health agen- 
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cies, as well as other employers; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. RUTHERFORD: 

H.R. 8982. A bill authorizing the Dow 
Chemical Co. to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a bridge across the Rio Grande at or 
near Heath Crossing, Tex.; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 8983. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to participate in financing 
the construction of a bridge at Cape Hat- 
teras National Seashore, in the State of 
North Carolina, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 8984. A bill to regulate the practice 
of physical therapy in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H.R. 8985. A bill to increase the number of 
apprentices authorized to be employees of 
the Government Printing Office, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. DOMINICK: 

H.R. 8986. A bill to prohibit the shipment 
in interstate or foreign commerce of articles 
imported into the United States from Cuba, 
to provide penalties for such shipment, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H.R. 8987. A bill to amend the act of July 
13, 1946, to authorize the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of certain additional 
toll bridges over or across the Delaware River 
and Bay; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 8988. A bill to amend the act of March 
8, 1901, to permit the appointment of new 
trustees in deeds of trust in the District of 
Columbia by agreement of the parties; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 8989. A bill to amend the act of July 
13, 1946, to authorize the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of certain additional 
toll bridges over or across the Delaware River 
and Bay; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 8990. A bill to strengthen the criminal 
penalties for the mailing, importing, or 
transporting of obscene mattei, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 8991. A bill to amend section 1461 of 
title 18 of the United States Code with re- 
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spect to the mailing of obscene matter to 
minors, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 8992. A bill to amend certain admin- 
istrative provisions of title 38, United States 
Code, relating to the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration; to the Committee on Veterans 
Affairs. 

By Mr. IKARD of Texas: 

H.J. Res. 554. Joint resolution to avoid 
suppression of inventive diligence in Amer- 
ica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCDOWELL: 

H.J. Res. 555. Joint resolution granting 
consent of Congress to the State of Delaware 
and the State of New Jersey to enter into a 
compact to establish the Delaware River and 
Bay Authority for the development of the 
area in both States bordering the Delaware 
River and Bay; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.J. Res. 556. Joint resolution granting 
consent of Congress to the State of Delaware 
and the State of New Jersey to enter into a 
compact to establish the Delaware River and 
Bay Authority for the development of the 
area in both States bordering the Delaware 
River and Bay; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.J. Res. 557. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the eligibility of 
certain persons to vote for any candidate 
for elector of President and Vice President; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONES of Missouri: 

H.J. Res. 558. Joint resolution providing 
for printing copies of “Cannon’s Procedure 
in the House of Representatives”; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H. Con. Res. 381. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the sense of the Congress that no 
further reductions in tariffs be made during 
the life of the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BECKER: 

H. Res. 440. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Armed Services to conduct an 
investigation and study of the availability 
to members of the armed services of infor- 
mation concerning the struggle with Soviet 
imperialism; to the Committee on Rules. 
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By Mr. BOW: 

H. Res. 441. Resolution authorizing a study 
and investigation of matters pertaining to 
international air transportation; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. Res, 442. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Armed Services to conduct an 
investigation and study of the availability 
to members of the armed services of infor- 
mation concerning the struggle with Com- 
munist imperialism; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H. Res. 443. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Armed Services to conduct 
an investigation and study of the availabil- 
ity to members of the armed services of in- 
formation concerning the struggle with 
Communist imperialism; to the Committee 
on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 8993. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Susanne Wood Bottlang; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 8994. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Elsie F. Larson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 8995. A bill for the relief of Tat Se 
Ng; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 8996. A bill for the relief of Grace 
and May Ning, to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H.R. 8997. A bill for the relief of Athanisia 
G. Koumoutsou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.R. 8998. A bill for the relief of Robert 
S. Trumbull; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKEI: 

H.R. 8999. A bill for the relief of Dimitrios 
Verveniotis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

H.J. Res. 559. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Air Force to admit a 
citizen of the Kingdom of Thailand to the 
U.S, Air Force Academy; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Aid to Education Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, for those of 
us who have hoped during the entire 
session that soundly conceived educa- 
tion legislation could be considered and 
enacted by the House this year, the situ- 
ation with which we are presented today 
is extremely disappointing. 

Instead of a carefully considered bill 
called up for debate under normal pro- 
cedures, we are confronted this after- 
noon with a hastily drafted piece of leg- 
islation brought to the floor under the 
seldom-used Calendar Wednesday pro- 


cedure. No copies of the bill were even 
available until Monday. No hearings 
were held to consider the entirely new 
feature relating to school construction 
which the bill contains. No report from 
the Education and Labor Committee on 
the bill was available for study until we 
reached the floor of the House at noon 
today, just minutes before we were ex- 
pected to cast our votes on the measure. 
No reasonable opportunity was given to 
file minority views to the committee 
report. No effort was even made to 
secure a rule from the Rules Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that this is a 
slipshod and haphazard way of consider- 
ing legislation which simply cannot be 
condoned. I am disappointed and dis- 
couraged that the administration and 
the leadership in the House have allowed 
a matter of such grave importance as 
the adequate education of our young 
people to come to this. 


In the past, I have supported the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, and I feel 
very strongly that it should be extended. 
I have supported the impacted areas 
program and it, too, should be continued. 
A year ago I supported President Eisen- 
hower’s efforts to secure enactment of a 
school construction program, and I con- 
tinue to believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can play an effective role in 
providing help in this area. I am in 
complete sympathy with the aims of 
Representative GrrEEn’s bill, H.R. 8900, 
dealing with assistance to institutions of 
higher education. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am definitely op- 
posed to the procedure which is being 
attempted here today, and I shall vote 
against consideration of H.R. 8890 in 
this manner. I sincerely hope that this 
effort to bring to bill to the floor today 
will be defeated and that as a result an 
opportunity to carefully analyze and 
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evaluate the administration’s latest pro- 
posals will be available to us. Only in 
this way can those who are sincerely 
concerned with the Nation’s educational 
problems insure themselves against the 
adoption of a hastily conceived and com- 
pletely untried device for meeting the 
school construction problem. 





You Don’t Have To Be Crazy—The Indi- 
vidual and Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

{From the ea Sun, Aug. 21, 
1961 
You Don’r Have To Be Crazy—TueE Inor- 
VIDUAL AND EDUCATION 


(By Senator Barry GOLDWATER) 


US. Commissioner of Education Sterling 
McMurrin, speaking to the Harvard summer 
school on education administration, made 
a statement which, to my mind, reveals 
the hidden desire of the New Frontier to 
bring the education of our children under 
the control of the Federal Government. 

Advocates of Federal aid to education 
angrily deny they seek dictatorial powers. 

In my opinion, Federal control is explicit 
and implicit in every suggested Federal-aid 
bill we have considered. 

At Harvard Mr. McMurrin said: 

“Educational goals conceived only in 
terms of the individual welfare are no 
longer sufficient to insure the preservation 
of democracy in an age when continuing 
political, social, and cultural crises place 
the Nation in deadly peril.” 

“Educational goals conceived only in 
terms of the individual welfare are no 
longer sufficient,” says Mr. McMurrin. Is 
this not a demand for collectivization? 

The individual, through personal devel- 
opment of whatever talents he possesses, has 
made this country what it is today. 

Individuals produce progress, not the 
Federal Government. Individuals establish 
morality, not the Federal laws. Individuals 
select the national goals and aspirations, 
not the Congress. Individuals exhibit love 
and compassion, not the corporate state. 

It is the Communists who maintain the 
people who live under their domination. 
But the collectivists have failed miserably 
to achieve even the minimum of material 
well-being for their subjects, and certainly 
there is no spiritual satisfaction for those 
who live under Communist doctrine. 

Here in the United States of America, on 
one-sixth of the world’s real estate, a small 
fraction of the world’s population, operat- 
ing in a climate of individual freedom, has 
been created more material wealth than the 
rest of the world combined. 

Here we have stamped out starvation, 
something no totalitarian state has been 
able to accompilsh. 

Our citizens, under what McMurrin now 
discards as the old-fashioned concept of in- 
dividual determination, have enjoyed great- 
er educational opportunities than have been 
available to any other children in the world. 

On what valid ground can the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education argue that the pres- 
ervation of democracy depends upon the 
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abandonment of our historic educational 
concept? 

How can he suggest that we must now 
forget the welfare of the individual and di- 
rect our concern to the collective? 

Freemen as responsible individuals cre- 
ated this Republic and have perpetuated it 
for our benefit. 

I am confident Mr. McMurrin is no Com- 
munist, but I think he advocates this cen- 
tral control because, like so many social 
reformers, he has accepted central dictation 
as the only acceptable solution to the prob- 
lems of the 20th century. 

I would remind Mr. McMurrin, and all 
who believe in centralized control, that in 
modern times tyranny has commenced with 
regimentation in the classroom, with the 
removal of individual determination and 
with the substitution of mass or collec- 
tivist objectives. 

How do you stand, sir? 





Washington Newsletter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is not my regular practice to place 
in the Recorp the newsletters which I 
send to my constituents. In the past 
some of them have been put in the 
Recorp and I should like to insert my 
most recent newsletter in the REecorp as 
the result of a letter which I have re- 
ceived, a letter which I also wish to have 
appear as a foreword to my newsletter, 
for I believe that there are some impor- 
tant points raised in it. The letter, from 
Mr. Emmet Layton, of St. Louis, and my 
newsletter follow: 


LaYTON, LAYTON & ASSOCIATES, 
St. Louis, Mo., August 14, 1961. 
Hon. Tuomas B. Curtis, 
Congressman, Second District of Missouri, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Curtis: You will find enclosed 
an abstract from your July letter which 
we have taken the liberty of printing for 
a limited distribution to those who might 
not otherwise have received it. All these 
years we have enjoyed and thoroughly appre- 
ciated your reports without writing to ex- 
press our sincere gratitude. But your July 
communication was so very outstanding 
that we are compelled to let you know 
how deeply it impressed, how truly it satis- 
fied, and how clearly it stated the problem 
which might well lie at the root of an in- 
creasing failure to communicate with each 
other. 

It is with bewilderment that people find 
themselves surrounded by half truths and 
a distorted picture of their Nation, their 
environment and the very heart of what they 
have held most dear. Many of us are in an 
embattled position, forced to prove what 
should be considered self-evident. 

The great creation which was—and is— 
the United States has something of a sacra- 
mental quality—an outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace. The grace 
to be free and to share that freedom with 
others is being gradually eroded away to 
the point where the simple among us are 
confused, the mature are frustrated, and the 
intellectuals are angry—and often mad. 

Is it possible for your July letter to be 
read into the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD? It 
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deserves the widest possible distribution— 
and we thank you again, most sincerely. 
Very truly yours, 
EMMeEtT Layton. 
A Report From Your CONGRESSMAN REPpRE- 
SENTING THE SECOND DISTRICT OF Missourt, 
Tom CurTIS 
JULY 1961. 
Dear CONSTITUENTS: The deeper I get into 
the major issues that face our country today, 
the more difficult I find it is to pass back 
information to you. Part of this difficulty 
arises from the fact that some of these issues 
are complicated, but I am satisfied that this 
is not the essence of the problem. I find 
from my question and answer sessions with 
groups ranging from high school students to 
golden age clubs that the people by and 
large are perfectly capable of understanding 
the issues of the day, even when they are a 
bit complex. In fact, politics can be fun if 
we conduct it on the level of reason and not 
of prejudice. 


EXCHANGE OF IGNORANCE 


A new definition of an expert is as follows: 
You are an expert when the reporters begin 
quoting you on subjects outside your field. 

Indeed, it is a great temptation to discuss 
subjects about which you have only a smat- 
tering of knowledge. Few of us can resist 
this temptation, particularly when we are 
egged on. Furthermore, the less we know 
about a subject, the easier it is to make 
sweeping generalities about it; the more we 
know about a subject, the more cautious we 
are in making unqualified statements. 

Today in America we are engaged in a 
great exchange of ignorance. Experts have 
not exercised self-discipline about popping 
off on subjects outside their specialized 
fields. All of us are alert to the sensational, 
and that which is most sensational is a 
sweeping generality. 


LABELING 


The housewife has learned a great deal 
about the merchandising art of packaging 
and labeling products. She has learned the 
truth of the ancient maxim that all that 
glitters is not gold and has become wary. 
We ordinary citizens are just becoming aware 
of the fact that ideas are being merchandised 
just like soap. We must become wary and 
look behind labels to see what the real prod- 
uct is. We must look behind the handsome 
face and cultured voice of the salesman, or 
the hero who endorses the product, at the 
product itself. 

We also must be wary of the negative sale— 
the sale that downgrades the ideas of the 
competitor instead of pointing up the virtues 
of one’s own ideas. Or, worse still, the nega- 
tive sale that avoids all discussion of the 
ideas and resorts to a personal attack on the 
label and the salesman of the competing 
ideas. 

CRITICISM OUT OF CONTEXT 


The most sensational generalities arise 
from criticism out of context. This kind of 
criticism is most difficult to handle because 
the criticism itself may be accurate. Just 
as soon as you try to put the criticism in 
context by pointing out the favorable points 
in the problem, the criticizer comes back to 
retort, “Oh, then you are satisfied with the 
situation,” which of course, is not the case 
at all. 

HARVEST OF SHAME 


Let me illustrate by an example one of 
hundreds of examples from which I could 
select. Many of you saw the CBS television 
“documentary” film of our itinerant farm 
laborers narrated by Edward Murrow. I 
know this because many of you wrote to me 
about it asking me about its accuracy. 

This film was a prime example of criticism 
out of context. There is certainly a serious 
problem in the standard of living of our 
itinerant farm laborers. However, let us put 
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the problem in context. It is not a new 
problem in America. It is not a neglected 
problem. A great deal has been done in the 
immediate past to get on top of this prob- 
lem. It is a rapidly disappearing problem 
because of what the many people concerned 
with it, experts, have been doing about it. 
If Mr. Murrow wanted to show the problem 
in context, he would have gone to the ex- 

to find out when the problem arose, 
what had been done about it, what was being 
done about it, and what the future pros- 
pects for eliminating the problem were. 
Furthermore, in context he would have 
pointed out that the problem existed no- 
where in the world outside America, because 
it was not a problem of failure but a problem 
created by the success of our American 
system. 

Our itinerant farmworkers are a social 
problem because of the contrast of their liv- 
ing conditions with the higher living con- 
ditions of almost everyone else around them. 
In Mexico, the living conditions of the Amer- 
ican itinerant farm is so much higher than 
the general living conditions in Mexico that 
there is a 2- or 3-year waiting list to 
be permitted to enter the United States to 
become an itinerant farmworker. 

Now, back to the beginning. Because I 
have tried to put the problem in context, 
does this mean I am satisfied with the prog- 
ress we have made? Not at all. America 
thrives on criticism; that’s one way we move 
ahead to improve our system. 


FRUSTRATING THE COMMUNISTS 


I once told a member of the Russian Em- 
bassy that in many respects the Russians 
were a great help to America. They were 
constantly on the alert to find things that 
were wrong in America, to pick at them, and 
try to build them into major issues that 
would damage America. However, America 
by and large is on the lookout for things 
that are wrong, and when things are brought 
to our attention we go out to correct them. 
There is nothing like an astute critic, what- 
ever his motives, to bring improvement. 

The damage occurs, however, when we 
permit the Communists or anyone else to 
get away with criticism out of context. By 
treating a matter out of context we can 
destroy the essential goodness and the prog- 
ress we have been making in an undue con- 
centration on the flaw that we are seeking 
to eliminate. So Mr. Murrow’'s broadcast 
hurt to some degree the progress we were 
making in coping with the problem by treat- 
ing the matter out of context. He hurt 
America by directing a personal criticism 
against our society by the title he selected, 
“Harvest of Shame.” Indeed, there is no 
shame in the amazing progress America has 
made in the field of agriculture, freeing 
men and women for the first time in history 
from the animal drudgery this activity has 
demanded. There is no shame in the con- 
trast we have created between the itinerant 
farm laborers and the rest of our people un- 
less we are to say that whenever any group 
moves ahead of another group it is shameful 
to have a lower group. The shame would 
exist if this were a problem that we were 
not doing something about. But we are 
doing something about it, and Murrow had 
to search pretty hard to get the pictures he 
did without showing the progress being 
made. 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

Most of the criticism directed against our 
systems of promoting health, education, and 
welfare has been badly out of context. If 
we wish to criticize in context, let us start 
out with this basic and irrefutable state- 
ment—our society has the best health, edu- 
cation, and welfare of any society in history 
by a considerable margin. Furthermore, we 
have attained this high standard by preserv- 
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ing, indeed I would state by placing em- 
phasis on, personal freedoms. 

There has been a din of exchanges of bits 
of ignorance in this area. Let me point 
up one for illustration. Russia has a su- 
perior system of education. What is the 
truth? Russia has over half her children in 
rural areas, where there is no rural elec- 
trification, no farm-to-market roads, and 
very few schoolhouses. Russia has com- 
pulsory education in rural areas of only 4 
years. Does this mean that we can learn 
nothing from Russia’s quality educational 
programs? Of course not, we can learn 
from them and any society, but it certainly 
does mean that we should not seriously think 
for a minute of exchanging our educational 
system for Russia’s. 

It has been said that people over 65 have 
higher medical bills than any other age 
group in our society. This is true, and it is 
out of context because older people also have 
lower costs ir every other area of their 
budgets than any other age group in our so- 
ciety—rent, clothing, food, recreation, and 
bearing the cost of rearing and educating 
children. It has been said that older people 
have lower incomes from salaries and wages 
than any other age group in our society. 
This is true, and it is also out of context 
because older people have more liquid assets 
and more savings than any age group in our 
society. Does this mean that we have no 
problem in the health cost of the aged? By 
no means, but on further analysis it shows 
that the problem of health costs is not pe- 
culiar to any age group. We all have the 
problem and it will be met, and is being met 
through more health facilities and more and 
better health insurance programs. 

It has been stated that 18 million Ameri- 
cans go to bed hungry. This is true, and it 
is irresponsibility out of context. The sta- 
tistic related to balanced diets and had 
nothing to do with financial ability to have 
balanced diets. The teenage group appar- 
ently has the least desirable balanced diet of 
any group in our society. Doctors are telling 
Americans to eat less and more selectively, 
and not eat more. If you follow your doc- 
tor’s advice, you become one of the 18 mil- 
lion Americans going to bed hungry. 

All of this criticism out of context bears 
great danger. 1. It may cause us to damage 
or even destroy a system which has pro- 
duced the highest standards ever attained 
by any society, in our narrow concentration 
on the flaws we are seeking to correct. 2. 
It certainly does cause us damage in the 
eyes of the world which is hard put to be- 
lieve that America’s standards in health, 
education, and welfare are as high as they 
are. 

RACIAL PROBLEMS 

Probably there has been more criticism 
of America out of context in the field of 
race relations than any other area. So out 
of context has the criticism been that it 
shocks people to realize that in this area, 
too, nowhere in the world has there ever 
been such high standards of race relations 
as exist in the United States today. 

A great deal of criticism is constantly be- 
ing directed against the United States from 
India on the subject of race relations. Any 
student of India, or even a person with half 
a knowledge of India is aware of the fact 
that no people or no nation has such a poor 
record or standard of race relations. 

Much is made of U.S. race relations in re- 
spect to the U.S. prestige in the new nations 
of Africa. Has anyone listened to those who 
have made a study of race relations between 
the various groups of native Africans? I am 
somewhat knowledgable of the Caribbean 
nation, Haiti, which is entirely Negro. Both 
race and class relations in Haiti are at such 
a low standard that to relate them to the 
problems in the United States is almost 
meaningless, 
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CUBA, LAOS, WEST BERLIN, AND FOREIGN POLICY 
The exchange of ignorance that constantly 
goes on in the field of our foreign policy is 
the most shocking of all to one who digs 
into these matters. It does not shock our 
people generally, because they have been 
kept in the dark about even the rudiments 
of facts. Statements that are fantastically 
false are treated with the same response that 
carefully weighed statements receive. 

The following is only a glimmer of what 
I am referring to. In my judgment, the es- 
sence of the Cuban situation lies in sugar. 
Under U.S. policy established and maintained 
over 50 years ago, Cuba has been encouraged 
to become and remain essentially a one-crop 
economy—sugar. All nations for defense 
reasons have to maintain a sure supply of 
sugar. Not to take care of our sweet tooth, 
but to manufacture industrial alcohol and 
other ingredients needed for ammunition, 
rubber, and other war materials. The U.S. 
sugar policy rests in this area. For 11 years 
the Congress has had no real hearings or 
open debates on sugar policy. When the 
Sugar Act has been extended, as it has from 
time to time, the issues have been decided 
behind closed doors by a very small group of 
Congressmen, Government officials, and peo- 
ple outside Government. 

I have made many public statements on 
the need for the Congress, representing the 
people, to learn about sugar, and as they 
learn about sugar to inform our people about 
the issues surrounding it. By doing this, we 
probably will find the proper answer to Cuba, 
both for our benefit and for the benefit of 
the Cuban people. 


HIDING INFORMATION FROM THE PEOPLE 


I have concluded that the major issue 
facing the United States today is getting 
public debate on a higher plane * * * a plane 
that sets forth the proper rules of de- 
bate * * * a plane that permits those who 
have studied a field to be heard and the facts 
they have adduced to be weighed. This 
means that we must call the House to order 
and still the student voices of ignorance 
which shut out the voices of scholarship and 
reason. I have the greatest faith in the wis- 
dom of the American people if they are per- 
mitted to hear honest and forthright debate 
on the issues that face us. 





Amazing Export Policy of the Department 


of Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
never understand or cease to be amazed 
by statements of Secretary of Commerce 
Luther B. Hodges in connection with 
his Department’s administration of the 
Federal! Export Control Act of 1949. His 
most recent pronouncement of adminis- 
tration policy in this field occurred dur- 
ing a press conference on Tuesday, 
August 29. The Secretary stated that 
the United States is making “doubly 
sure” it sells nothing of strategic value 
to Communist countries. Elaborating 
further, he went on to say, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is exercising a “much 
tighter scrutiny” of license applications, 
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Finally, he said that the reason more 
licenses are being granted is because De- 
partment policy now demands quick 
“yes” or “no” answers to exporters re- 
questing licenses for shipment to Iron 
Curtain countries and the Secretary at- 
tributes the increase in shipments to the 
speedup in decisionmaking. However, 
he concluded, the only licenses being 
granted are “for items demonstrably 
nonstrategic.” 

For the record, Mr. Speaker, let me 
cite the licenses issued, commodities in- 
volved, and the country of destination 
for the 2-week period immediately pre- 
ceding the Secretary’s press conference 
of August 29, starting with Monday, 
August 14 up to and including Friday, 
August 25: 





Num- 
ber 
issued 


ee 


Country Commodity description 


21 | Yugoslavia_._..- Electron tubes. 
Processing vessels. 
Copper cable. 


Construction machinery and 


parts. 

Petroleum products. 

Copper scrap. 

Borates. 

Electronic testing machines 
and parts. 

Silicon. 

Automotive parts. 

Aircraft parts. 

Synthetic resins. 

Physical properties testing 
and inspecting machines. 

Iron and steel scrap. 

Semiconductors. 

Steel pipe. 

Synthetic lubricants. 

Semiconductors. 

Surgical and medical instru- 
ments. 

Cigar leaf tobacco. 

Technical data 
filed). 

Synthetic resins. 

Technical data. 

Chemical specialties. 

Industrial sewing machine 


parts. 
Medicinal and pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations. 
Steel and iron staples. 
Textile machinery and parts. 
inery and parts. 
Glass products. 
Manmade fiber and manu- 
factures. 
Asbestos gaskets. 
Saw blades. 
Spanish radio transcriptions. 
Small red beans; dry, ripe. 
Technical data. 
Vertical record-filing cabi- 


5 | East Germany-. 


(patents 


6 | Hungary..--.-.--.- 


8 | U.8.8.R--....... 


nets. 
Malaria eradication com- 
modities. 
Industrial chemicals. 
Resistors. 
Synthetic resins. 
Industrial chemicals. 
Medicinal and pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations. 
Industrial instrument and 


= 
E 
E 


15 | Czechoslovakia. 


parts. 
Safety apparel and equip- 
ment 


Geographical world globe. 
Rubber manufactures. 
Synthetic resins. 





Mr. Speaker, I submit that this is a 
very sorry record. Consider for a 
moment the commodities cleared for ex- 
port in this 2-week period. Substantial 
quantities of iron and steel scrap, 
copper scrap, industrial machine parts, 
aircraft parts, construction machinery, 
to name just afew. The question arises 
does the Secretary really think that the 
general public and the Members of this 
House are so naive as to believe these 
commodities are in fact nonstrategic? 
According to his quoted statements this 
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must be the case. Consequently, Mr. 
Speaker, I urge prompt action on my 
bill, H.R. 8547, which would bring an 
immediate stop to this traffic by barring 
all trade with Communist countries and 
bring an abrupt and timely halt to the 
activities of these so-called fast deci- 
sion makers in the Department of Com- 
merce. At the same time, I urge that 
House Resolution 403, reported out by 
the Rules Committee, which would es- 
tablish a Select Committee of the House 
to investigate the Export Control Act of 
1949, be immediately called up for con- 
sideration. 

The sands of time are indeed running 
out. The hour grows late, and we can 
no longer afford to dally and procrasti- 
nate on matters that so seriously involve 
the security of the United States. 





Answer to Congressman Francis Walter 
in Connection With the Bureau of Se- 
curity and Consular Affairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, in 
the August 24, 1961, issue of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, on page 17022, my 
colleague, FRANCIS WALTER, of Pennsyl- 
vania, inserted a letter which he mailed 
to the editor of the Sons of Italy in Phila- 
delphia, answering an allegedly unfair 
personal attack against him by me. He 
refers to a letter which the Federation 
of the Italian-American Democratic 
Organizations of the State of New York, 
Inc., of which I am president, sent to 
John F. Kennedy, the President of the 
United States, condemning Congressman 
WALTER for his threat to abolish the Bu- 
reau of Security and Consular Affairs in 
the State Department, subsequent to the 
President’s announcement that he was 
going to appoint Salvatore Bontempo as 
Director and Michael Cieplinski as Dep- 
uty Director. Mr. WALTER invited me in 
his concluding sentence to answer him. 
Prior to Mr. WALTER’s letter, I had not 
inserted any article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, and in view of Mr. WALTER’S 
invitation, I take this opportunity to re- 
ply to his statement and incorporate the 
resolution which the federation sent to 
our President, John F. Kennedy. 

As long as Representative WALTER’S 
name is attached to the immigration law 
that is currently on our books and which 
is known as the McCarran-Walter law, 
it is difficult to see how he can escape 
the suspicion of prejudice against cer- 
tain national groups. Many of the bills 
that he quotes to prove his pro-Italian 
sympathies would be needless if we had 
an immigration law based on fairness 
instead of on national origins which dis- 
criminates against immigrants from 
southern and eastern Europe. The na- 
tional origins concept has lost its mean- 
ing in view of the lack of unimpeded ac- 
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cess to the United States by American- 
born sons and daughters of Europeans 
who emigrated to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Not only does the general public dis- 
like the McCarran-Walter law, but also 
do many of our colleagues, who have in- 
troduced omnibus legislation to abolish 
the law and to enact a law which they 
regard as fair and reasonable. Approxi- 
mately 28 Congressmen at some time or 
other led by Congressman CELLER, of 
New York, chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, have introduced omnibus 
immigration laws designed to repeal the 
McCarran-Walter law. 

Eastern Europe is now largely closed 
to us as a source of immigrants, but no 
European who lives in a country whose 
quota is filled for the next 10 years or 
more while thousands of unfilled quota 
places remain elsewhere is likely to think 
of Congressman WALTER as a friend and 
benefactor. Mr. WALTER is regarded by 
many as “Mr. Immigration.” No legis- 
lation apparently can be enacted with- 
out his approval. 

During the last presidential cam- 
paign, our President pledged to me in 
writing that he would espouse legisla- 
tion revising the immigration law to 
make it more humanitarian, to reunite 
families, and to reallocate unused quo- 
tas. While Congressman WALTER has 
introduced legislation this year, mean- 
ingful immigration laws carrying out 
the President’s program has not been 
forthcoming. In view of Mr. WALTER’s 
breastbeating as to his accomplishments, 
I urge him to take action this year to 
carry out the President’s pledge of re- 
unification of families and reallocation 
of unused quotas. 

I notice that while Congressman WAL- 
TER attacked the appointments of Salva- 
tore Bontempo and Michael Cieplinski, 
he makes no mention of their conduct in 
the positions for which they were ap- 
pointed. Is it possible that in the short 
period of time since their appointment 
that they have proven to be able men 
and that they are doing the job well? 
Finally, it will be much easier for Ameri- 
cans to stop being Italian-Americans or 
Polish-Americans when laws such as the 
McCarran-Walter immigration law are 
no longer in existence to remind them 
of their origins: 

The original resolution of the Federa- 
tion of the Italian-American Democratic 
Organizations of the State of New York, 
which is the basis of our controversy, is 
set forth, as follows: 

Whereas the President of the United 
States has recently nominated Salvator Bon- 
tempo as Administrator of the State Depart- 
ment Bureau of Security and Consular Af- 
fairs, an American of Italian ancestry from 
New Jersey, and Michael Cieplinski as Deputy 
Administrator, an American of Polish ances- 
try from New York; and 

Whereas as the appointees are qualified by 
reason of their background and demon- 
strated experience; and 

Whereas Representative FraNcIs E. WALTER, 
of Pennsylvania, has taken unprecedented 
steps to prevent the appointees, Salvator 
Bontempo and Michael Cieplinski, from 
serving in the posts to which they have 
been designated by threatening to abolish 
the entire Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, a bureau of 800 which handle pass- 
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ports and visas and refugee problems, and 
also makes security checks on all State De- 
partment employees, and which was created 
8 years ago by a bill coauthored by Repre- 
sentative WALTER; and 

Whereas the aforesaid Bureau has per- 
formed and is performing valuable functions 
essential to the security of our Nation; the 
Federation of the Italian-American Demo- 
cratic Organizations of the State of New 
York, Inc., believes that such legislation to 
abolish the Bureau is motivated by obvious 

nal prejudices and _ considerations 

rather than by the best interests of the wel- 
fare of the United States; and 

Whereas, the federation believes that Rep- 
resentative WaLTER’s actions are a manifes- 
tation of discriminatory attitudes toward 
nationality groups, particularly against peo- 
ples of the Mediterranean area and Slavic 
countries as demonstrated in the provisions 
of the biased Walter-McCarran Immigration 
Act: Now, therefore, it is 

Resolved, That the federation protests 
and condemns the attempted rebuke of the 
President of the United States through the 
methods of Co WALTER’s proposed 
legislation to abolish the Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs subsequent to the 
President's nominations; and it is further 

Resolved, That the federation condemns 
the attitude and conduct of Representative 
Francis E. WaLTerR in seeking to abolish the 
State Department’s Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs to which Salvator Bontempo 
and Michael Cieplinski have been nominated 
by the President of the United States to 
serve. 





Should Congressional Committee Hearings 
Be Televised? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most respected Members of Congress 
recently prepared for publication in TV 
Guide a most illuminating commentary 
on the question “Should Congressional 
Committee Hearings Be Televised?” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp this very convinc- 
ing argument by our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New York, EMANUEL CELLER, 
in opposition to the televising of congres- 
sional committee hearings: 


SHOULD CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Bre TELEVISED? 


(By Representative EMANUEL CELLER, of New 
York, chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee) 


Hearings before congressional committees, 
like regular sessions of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, have traditionally 
been open to members of the public and to 
the press. This enables the people to keep 
posted on the activities of their Government, 
as befits citizens in a democracy. With the 
coming of television the question has arisen 
whether this powerful new mass medium 
should be given the run of congressional 
hearing rooms under the same terms, subject 
only to technical limitations, as are now ac- 
corded members of the working press. The 
Senate has no rule on the subject—each 
committee decides for itself, and Senate 
committee hearings are sometimes televised. 
On the House side, however, Speaker Sam 
Raysurn has, wisely, I believe, refused to 
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permit televising of committee hearings. 
The present statement was stimulated by 
Senator Joun L. McCLeLuan’s interesting 
article in the May 6 issue of TV Guide 
magazine, in which he advocates the use of 
television in this area. 

Those who, like Senator McCLELLAN, rec- 
ommend that congressional hearings should 
be televised stress the growing interest of 
the American people in public affairs. To 
encourage and satisfy this interest, they ar- 
gue, it is well to take the people fully into 
confidence by letting them see and hear, as 
well as read about, the legislative process. 

Procedural fairness will be guaranteed, 
these protagonists of congressional TV con- 
tend, by the fact that possible dictatorial or 
arrogant behavior by Congressmen toward 
witnesses will show up and discredit those 
responsible. On the other hand, they urge, 
defiant, evasive, and untruthful witnesses 
will be deterred from excesses or be publicly 
exposed. 

I am unable to share these optimistic esti- 
mates of the results of televising committee 
hearings. Indeed, I fear that we have much 
more to lose than to gain by turning these 
necessary fact finding proceedings into tele- 
vision spectaculars. 

The heart of the matter is that television, 
for all its unquestioned wonders, is not well 
adapted for broadcasting the sober, fact- 
finding inquiries that committee hearings 
are supposed to be. Nor does the undoubt- 
ed success of the medium in broadcasting 
ceremonies, addresses, press conferences, and 
debates afford a basis for contrary view. All 
such events are spectacles; they are intended 
to be spectacles. They edify as spectacles. 
What is more, whether the purpose be to 
dramatize our national traditions, to win or 
hold political support, or to inform the au- 
dience on public issues, the participants in 
these spectacles exhibit themselves volun- 
tarily. 

By contrast, the purpose of committee 
hearings is neither to dramatize, nor to vie 
for political preferment, nor to entertain the 
public. It is to inform the members of the 
committees with respect to the virtues and 
shortcomings of pending measures and with 
respect to the need for legislation not yet 
introduced. Indeed, the sole justification 
for the exercise of the subpena power of 
Congress, with its attendant sanction of 
punishment for contempt, is the search for 
truth. What is more, in the exercise of that 
power, congressional committees frequently 
summon to their hearings participants who 
do not appear voluntarily, who have not 
participated in the formulation of the 
ground rules and whose interest may even 
be to conceal or misstate the truth, rather 
than aid in its search. Whether subjecting 
such people to the glare of television cam- 
eras is calculated to transform their reluc- 
tance into cooperativeness is open to serious 
question. 

Insofar as congressional committee hear- 
ings partake of the nature of accusatory 
proceedings, witnesses are neither accorded 
the traditional safeguards of the criminal 
law such as the right to cross-examine, nor 
do they enjoy the privacy imposed upon 
grand jury proceedings. In consequence, if 
the chairman and committee members be 
unfair, witnesses face the risk of irreparable 
damage to their reputations under extremely 
unequal, not to say prejudicial, circum- 
stances. What valid purpose can be served 
by subjecting them to the further ordeal 
of television lights and national network 
audiences? 

There are other reasons why the medium 
is inappropriate for broadcasting such pro- 
ceedings. I am breaching no confidence 
when I observe that Members of Congress 
are, in the nature of their elective office, 
extremely sensitive to publicity. The tend- 
ency of committee members to “get in the 
act” in the course of hearings is well known. 
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This compulsive need to compete for the 
spotlight is immeasurably stimulated when 
hearings are broadcast live. 

Congressional TV cannot be justified by 
the assertion that the television public has a 
right to see and hear, in its living rooms, 
what goes on at these hearings. Historically, 
the publicity of legal proceedings was and 
is a right of the litigants. 

Nor has it been established that the inter- 
est of the people in receiving telecasts of 
committee hearings arises primarily from a 
desire to observe the Government at work. 
Judging from the type of broadcast the in- 
dustry has presented, the general public is 
less interested in the serious, detailed con- 
sideration of problems than in the confes- 
sions of a Charles Van Doren, the humilia- 
tion of a Sherman Adams, the discomfiture 
of discredited corporate executives, the sur- 
liness of racketeers at bay, the number of 
times a witness takes the fifth amendment. 
It is the sensational, not the solid, on which 
coverage is focused. 

Finally, it should be noted that although 
committee hearings are an important part 
of the legislative process, they are not the 
only or the most important part. It is the 
executive sessions of the committees in which 
the real give-and-take of the process pre- 
dominantly takes place, and the debates on 
the floor of the House and Senate in which 
conflicting views and interests are finally re- 
solved. Only the committee hearings, how- 
ever, are proposed to be televised, for only 
they lend themselves to a publicity free-for- 
all for committee members. 

I emphatically agree with the observation 
that Government business is not show busi- 
ness. The work of Congress requires sober 
reflection and quiet deliberation. It cannot 
operate at its best under the scrutiny of 
floodlights, invisible audiences, and the con- 
fusion of light and sound equipment. We 
must not permit any practice, however pop- 
ular, that tends to weaken the functioning 
of Government. 





The Mexican National Lottery 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the national lottery of our southern 
neighbor, Mexico. 

In 1960 the gross receipts of the Mexi- 
can national lottery were over $55 mil- 
lion. The net income to the Government 
in that year was better than $14 million. 

Mexico, like the other nations of 
Latin America, realized the merits of lot- 
teries long ago. There is not one Latin 
American nation that does not have a 
national or state lottery. In Latin 
America, the lottery is a time-tested and 
proven financial device dating back sev- 
eral centuries. 

It is time that we in the United States 
overcome outdated prejudices and biases 
to take the proper view of gambling and 
its relation to the Government. Gam- 
bling is ineradicable—the Government 
must act to control it rather than seek 
to ignore it—and a national lottery 
would make the gambling urge work for 
the public welfare. 
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Address by Senator Barry Goldwater, of 


Arizona, Montgomery County, Md., 
August 14, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 14 I had the privilege of intro- 
ducing the distinguished junior Senator 
from Arizona, Barry GOLDWATER, as the 
principal speaker at a meeting in Mont- 
gomery County, Md. The speech of 
Senator GotpwatTer follows: 


SPEECH By SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER, OF 
Arizona, AuGusT 14, 1961 

Congressman MatTuias, Chairman KYLE, 
fellow Republicans and I suspect, as the 
chairman mentioned, a few Democrats. They 
have no other place to go today—and we 
certainly welcome them. I first want to 
apologize for having been late. I acted just 
a New Frontiersman on the way out. I didn’t 
know where I was going. 

This neighbor-to-neighbor campaign is one 
that produced results in 1960 and is one 
that will produce results in 1962. And let 
me start right at the outset by telling you 
people that 1964 is a long ways off. But 
1962 is right around the corner. And I 
don’t know if this country can stand 4 full 
years of the Kennedy treatment. And the 
only way that we can make sure that we 
can is to elect a Republican House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1962 which I am convinced 
we can do. Not only can we take the House, 
I think we can make rather sizable gains 
in the Senate—although taking control of 
that .body would be somewhat of a dream 
right now. We have just too many southern- 
ers who are up for reelection and while we are 
making gains down there, we are not quite 
strong enough yet. But we do think in the 
Senate that we can retain the Republican 
Senators that we have up for reelection, some 
15 of them, and we can pick up 7 or 8 
Democratic seats, if we get to work, and I 
mean work hard. You’ve got JOHN BUTLER 
running for reelection in this State in 1962 
and it is absolutely imperative that he be 
returned to office. JOHN is one of the most 
conscientious, hard-working Senators that 
I know in the whole body, and the thing 
that I like about him is that he thinks of 
himself as a U.S. Senator, not just as a Mary- 
land Senator. As you know, there is such 
a thing as a United States, and in the Con- 
stitution we are pretty much charged with 
thinking of our Republic instead of being 
selfish in a narrow way and only thinking 
of our States. And whenever you hear of 
someone wanting to tamper with the Con- 
stitution, or the Bill of Rights or any of the 
basic concepts of our Republic, you’ll find 
JOHN BuTLER out in the lead trying to defeat 
that. And you’ve got “Mac” Marnuias here 
running again, in this district, in 1962. So 
don’t be thinking about 1964. We can take 
care of 1964, if we win big in 1962. But if 
we don’t make sizable gains in 1962, frankly, 
I don’t see much hope in 1964. 

And don’t think that the time isn’t ripe. 
Why, if this election could be held tomorrow, 
there’d be no question about the outcome. 
Governor after Governor would be Repub- 
lican. Statehouse after statehouse would 
be Republican. The House of Representa- 
tives would be Republican. I have traveled 
since the election in all 50—I’ll take it back— 
49 States. I haven’t been back to Alaska 
yet, and I find the kind of enthusiasm we 
need every place I go. It isn’t just here in 
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Maryland. It’s everywhere. And every sin- 
gle speaker we have out, reporting back every 
Tuesday morning, is just flabbergasted by 
the amount of enthusiasm in this country 
for the Republican Party. It’s better, frank- 
ly, than it was during the election. Don’t 
ask me why, but it is. The people of America 
are more disturbed today than I have ever 
seen them in my political life. I think they 
have every reason to be disturbed. There 
is great evidence of this disturbed feeling. 

We elected a Republican in South Caro- 
lina last week. Now, can you imagine that? 
The first time in history. We elected, about 
2 months ago, our first Republican office- 
holder in the history of Georgia. And, of 
course, we elected a Republican in Texas, 
which is really remarkable. Oh, they're try- 
ing to blame that on all kinds of things 
except the wonderful candidate we had and 
the fabulous organization Republicans put 
together. I think you ladies would be in- 
terested in knowing that they had ladies 
of all ages, all over Texas, and they called 
themselves “‘Tower’s Tomatoes.” They wore 
bright red skirts—they looked like tomatoes, 
real good tomatoes. They went around 
punching doorbells and working hard. 

And, of course, down there the Vice Presi- 
dent lives, and some Texans haven’t for- 
gotten that. They’re a little upset. We 
don’t like to be too harsh on the Vice Presi- 
dent, though, because he did develop some- 
thing new in this last election. You know 
he got the State legislature to allow him to 
run for two places on the ballot. In fact, 
he could have run for more than that— 
and—don’t laugh about it, because to us 
in politics it’s sort of the Townsend plan. 
It’s Federal aid to the aged politician. You 
see, if we extend this as far as we can, 
we can run for every position on the ballot. 
Now you can’t lose them all. You've got 
to win one or two. I’ve always thought out 
in my State of Arizona that I'd like to be 
sheriff some day; but my legs are too 
straight. 

But these indications that I’ve given you 
are not indications of something that just 
happened. These Republican victories in 
the Deep South are just the beginning. I 
might tell you, we expect to win two or three 
House seats in Texas and we expect to win 
two or three more seats in Florida. We feel 
we actually have a chance for a seat in the 
House of Representatives from Georgia. 
Now this is on the move. The trend has 
been developing for a long time. And peo- 
ple haven’t paid attention to it. It’s been 
occasioned by young people in the South— 
growing up realizing that they cannot live 
under a single-party system; that they have 
to have a two-party system; that there has 
to be competition between the parties all 
over this country in order that the best men 
and the best women can be sought to run 
for election and be elected to office. 

Because that’s all we’re interested in— 
whether we be a Jeffersonian Democrat or 
a Republican—we’re interested in good gov- 
ernment. I have to make a definite differ- 
ential between the word “Democrat” and Jef- 
fersonian Democrat—because there’s a great 
difference. There are many people today 
traveling under the name of Democrat, who 
aren’t quite sure of its spelling, and have 
learned about the Democratic Party more 
from Walter Reuther and John Galbraith 
and Arthur Schlesinger, than they have 
from the teachings of Jefferson. 

Now I want to try to impress upon you 
Republicans and you Democrats who are in- 
terested in good government, what hap- 
pened in the 1960 election. Now, if we for- 
get losing the Presidency—and I'll admit 
every day that gets harder to do, if we'll 
just forget that—we had, in my mind, the 
best election we’ve had since 1928 in the 
Republican Party. We picked up 307 mem- 
bers in State legislatures around America. 
We won two new governorships. We control 
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eight more legislatures. We elected 21 new 
young Members to the House of Representa- 
tives. And we have advanced in local and 
county government. We elected a total of 
three new Members to the U.S. Senate—al- 
though one, unfortunately, died before he 
could be sworn in. So the move is on, and 
this is another move that hasn’t just started. 
We took our whipping in 1958 and many of 
us saw this coming back as far as 1954, when 
we were beginning to lose sheriff races and 
races for State legislatures and guberna- 
torial races. Then came 1958 and the great 
debacle that year, and Republicans all over 
this country began to get to work. And as 
@ result, in 1960 we had an outstanding suc- 
cess, as I say, if we forget the loss in that 
very close election up on top, which, of 
course, we can’t do anything about. 

I heard a disturbing thing along this line 
coming out here tonight while I was trying 
to find this school: I heard that there was 
a rumor that somebody had broken into 
the county courthouse in Cook County and 
stolen next year’s election. 

We don’t want that to happen. No, I 
think America has finally reached a point 
in its history where, once again, the peo- 
ple are going to make a decided and impor- 
tant change in its political orientation. Now, 
this isn’t anything new in American gov- 
ernment. We’ve gone through these cycles 
ever since we’ve been a Republic; ever since 
we’ve had a Constitution. We have been 
successful in government and our people 
have grown apathetic and lazy and have al- 
lowed people to get into government that 
did not have the best interests of our gov- 
ernmental way of life at heart. I recall 30- 
odd years ago, during my 1 year in col- 
lege, the great swing against conservatism. 
For no reason at all we were resisting con- 
servative professors and conservative busi- 
nessmen and conservative politicians. We 
were doing it because we were young people 
and we were tired of being told what to do, 
and tired of being told that there was only 
one concept of government, one concept of 
economics. 

And now, as I travel across America and 
see in audiences like I see here tonight, a 
great overwhelming preponderance of young 
people, I realize what’s going on. The same 
thing in the opposite direction that took 
place in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s. The 
young people of today are asking them- 
selves—why is it, after we have been through 
some 20 years of the best business in the his- 
tory of our country—why are we spending 
four to five times as much on relief as we did 
when we first started it? Why is it that 
after having spent billions of dollars in an 
effort to alleviate what was called by Frank- 
lin Roosevelt the suffering of the people, 
to relieve “one-third of the nation,” as he 
used to say, “who were poorly housed, under- 
fed, poorly clothed”—do we still hear the 
President of the United States asking for 
more funds to help 17 million people “‘who go 
to bed hungry every night,” and one-third of 
the people who are “poorly housed and 
poorly clothed”? 

Young people are very naturally asking 
themselves, “Is this the way? Is the cen- 
tralizing of all Government in Washington 
the answer to our problems, whether they 
be social problems, humanitarian problems, 
or the problems of the world?” And the 
young people are answering themselves by 
saying, “No’’—more and more and more. 
Young people are looking to the Republi- 
can Party to bring to them the kind of 
government that they know this country 
deserves; that they know this country has 
to have if we are going to continue as a free 
people. The centralizing of government in 
the city of Washington is the most insidious, 
most dangerous thing that is happening to 
the American people today. 

I don’t rule out communism. I am not 
like the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
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Committee, who wouldn’t know what to do 
with victory if we won it; who doesn’t like 
the idea that we talk about communism as 
being a danger. I recognize it as a danger. 
But there is a far greater danger going on 
right here in America, and that danger is 
wrapped up in the idea that you and I as 
American people can no longer do for our- 
selves the things that we should. And that 
we should look instead to Washington ; that 
the money we work hard for, the property 
we acquire, should be spent by an all-wise 
Government in Washington, which knows 
far better than we know about our local 
needs. 

In fact, you are probably aware of the 
current argument that’s been going on in 
the Senate this week. Senator Strom THurR- 
monp, of South Carolina, and Senator FuL- 
BRIGHT, of Arkansas, and others. This was 
started, I might say, by a memorandum that 
was sent by Senator Futsricnt to the De- 
fense Department, suggesting that com- 
manding officers not be allowed to discuss 
problems that they see arising in our coun- 
try. Yes, they could discuss the enemy, 
they could discuss military matters, but to 
discuss dangerous trends in our Government 
is taboo any more. Well, I happen to be a 
part-time military man, but tonight I am 
not. Tonight I am a Senator. So that rule 
of McNamara doesn’t apply to me. 

The very interesting thing that has come 
out of this, that most of the newspaper 
writers have overlooked so far, has been this 
fact: nobody likes being associated with 
Communists, Socialists—with any other form 
of government, in fact, than our own. And 
yet, as Senator THuRMOND has brought this 
message day after day to the American peo- 
ple—if we teach the true nature of com- 
munism we must recognize that it has a 
close alliance with socialism. 

The people are beginning to thin« in a 
way that the—what I call the radical, not 
the liberal—the radical, has prayed they 
would never think in. More and more 
Americans are beginning to understand that 
all forms of government other than the 
governments of free men, require central 
control to become effective. This is a com- 
mon and an absolutely necessary ingredient 
of government collectivism. I don’t care 
whether we call it communism, socialism, 
Fabianism, the welfare state, planned 
economy, the New Deal, Fair Deal, or the 
New Frontier. Contained in every one of 
these, is the absolute essential of govern- 
ment control. And people who have been 
advocating this, newspaper editors who have 
been editorializing for the welfare state, do 
not like to be reminded that they are talk- 
ing about something that has the same first 
cousin as all of the other “isms” in the his- 
tory of man, and that we have today. 

Now, whether we call this the welfare state, 
communism, or something else, the respon- 
sibility for the welfare and prosperity and 
security of the people is presumed by these 
radicals to rest entirely with the central 
government. Now, let’s take a look at that. 
If that were the way our Government should 
have been run, our Constitution would never 
have been written. 

Our Constitution was written by men 
fresh from Europe and England, where bu- 
reaucracy ran rampant; where lives were con- 
trolled; where business was controlled; and 
they came to the shores of America, not to 
establish another Socialist order or bureau- 
cratic order. They came here to discover 
what freedom actually is, and they did that. 
They built a government that would protect 
those freedoms. And these wise old men 
who lived here in Maryland and Virginia, 
Delaware, and in the Thirteen Original Col- 
onies, these men to whom you and I owe so 
much, these men who said that they would 
risk their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor, for this Government that they 
gave us, they discovered why we are free peo- 
ple. They discovered it when Tom Jefferson 
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put down what I guess all of them knew, 
that we are endowed by our Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights and among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
If this isn’t a good national goal today, and I 
read an awful lot from pretty smart people 
who say that we need new national goals— 
if the pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness 
isn’t a good national goal, today, then I sug- 
gest that we have to change our form of 
government. Because the entire Constitu- 
tion was written to protect these rights, to 
enable us to use them, to protect these 
rights from the vagaries of men. And men, 
today, remain the problem of government, 
the problem of the world—just the same as 
men have always been the problem. 

What we are doing today in government 
is flaunting the very concept of the American 
Republic. We are doing it by telling people, 
“Oh, you don’t have to work. We'll take care 
of you. Don’t worry about your father and 
mother when they get 65. We're going to 
have a Federal old-age home for them some 
place. We'll fix them up.” And they’re 
telling parents, “Don’t be concerned about 
your children’s education. Don’t worry 
about the PTA, the school board, the county 
school superintendent, the State school 
superintendent. Oh, we have some very wise 
people in Washington who can run these 
institutions much better than you.” In fact, 
you ought to read some interesting material. 
Get the book they put out on the education 
problem. It even goes further. We are going 
to be responsible for international education. 
Handling our States isn’t enough. 

This is the trend that we have taken, 
ladies and gentlemen: that Americans all 
over this country are reacting to. I don’t 
buy the idea that the American people have 
succumbed to the low moral attitude that 
the Romans did when they thought gov- 
ernment should and could provide every- 
thing for them. Oh, government might feed 
you, it might give you the material things 
of life; but it can’t give you peace. It can’t 
give you happiness. It can’t give you free- 
dom. You take away the dignity of man by 
making him subservient to some govern- 
ment, and you have destroyed freedom. You 
take away freedom, and what good is living? 
I am disturbed in this vein by some of the 
utterances of the New Frontiersmen, who go 
around the world preaching that we can have 
coexistence, peaceful coexistence, with a 
philosophy of government that for years has 
announced as its only goal in life the de- 
struction of the world, and the rebuilding 
of it in their image. And yet, peaceful co- 
existence is talked—we hear it everywhere we 
go. 

I don’t think there is an American living 
who actually would like to crawl on his 
hands and knees to Moscow to avoid having 
one bomb dropped. 

And there is absolutely no question in my 
mind that the American people stand behind 
President Kennedy’s words of just a few days 
ago, when he told Mr. Khrushchev what we 
intended to do about Berlin. I don’t think 
there’s a doubt in any American’s mind, that 
if the call comes, we are going to go. No 
American, Democrat or Republican, wants 
war. But no American should ever be afraid 
to fight for the things other Americans have 
fought and died for. But our people are 
disturbed. And I find as much of it cen- 
tered in the failures of our foreign policy 
over the last 40 years as I do in the con- 
cern over the drift in our domestic policy. 
This is a real concern. The people are not 
very proud of the United States and its 
relationship with the problem they call 
Cuba. They are not very proud of the 
United States in its relationship with prob- 
lems that we have created ourselves around 
the world by being too timid. 

Americans, I believe, are tired of having 
foreign countries write our foreign policy. 
I think what Americans want, if you don’t 
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mind my own personal opinion gained from 
talking with literally hundreds of our people, 
is direction. They want to know what is 
our foreign policy.. They suspect it’s peace. 
I haven’t heard anyone spell it out; I sus- 
pect it’s peace. Is it honorable or dis- 
honorable peace? They want honorable 
peace. And they want to be told how we 
are going to achieve this. What are we 
going to do in a psychological way and an 
economic way, in a political way, to win 
over communism? Now, mind you there’s 
only one other alternative. And that’s de- 
feat. There’s no halfway between this thing 
you call victory and defeat. Because if you 
try to live with an enemy that’s out to 
destroy you, you’re not going: to be. very 
happy—because the requirements of that 
living are going to mean doing away with 
the things we Americans like. I don’t think 
Americans are too impressed with the idea 
of that kind of life. They don’t like the 
idea of our continuing to talk about dis- 
armament when—what have we got to give 
up? I keep thinking of a little simile in 
this respect. Here’s a man about 7-foot 
five, who weighs about 260—and he’s as hard 
as that table—and I know that just one 
whack with his fist and I am all through. 
But I have a gun. And he knows it. One 
day he says to me, Gotpwarter, let’s talk 
disarmament. 

We have that gun. We have the Strategic 
Air Command. We've got the greatest air 
force and the greatest military power that 
the world has ever known. And our enemies 
just want us to give it up. It’s as simple 
as that—and I don’t think we ought to be 
talking about it at a time when we ought 
to be maintaining and building our strength 
instead of appearing like we would weaken 
and yield in cases here and there and else- 
where. 

These things I speak of are not new. And 
this of course is the surprising thing. We 
should get everybody in the United States 
to read history. It would show, for exam- 
ple, that it was the temper of the American 
people in 1898 that sent us to free Cuba. 
McKinley resisted it; the Congress resisted 
it; but the people won. It’s been that way 
in every battle we’ve gotten into, every bat- 
tle, whether it’s meant war or short of war 
or argument. The American people have 
made themselves felt and now in this day 
and age the people are remembering that 
the Constitution starts out by saying, “We, 
the people,”"—and they’re starting to do 
something about it. 

And the young people are recognizing 
what we in my generation didn’t recognize, 
that there is a grave responsibility to gov- 
ernment, to good government, and that we 
Republicans present today the only fully 
sound argument for good government that 
can be presented by either political party. 

And don’t buy this idea that the Repub- 
lican Party is split—that there’s some Grand 
Canyon between a Republican like Gold- 
water and a Republican like Rockefeller. 
That’s not true. There are many, many 
areas of agreement. I'd hate to put Prox- 
mire and Harry Byrd together. 

Let’s not in 1962 and in 1961 get sold on 
this idea that there is a fundamental dif- 
ference in this party that’s tearing us apart. 
There is difference. We'll all admit that. 
But there’s also great areas of agreement. 
And as you go out and sell this party and 
its candidates to the people in your commu- 
nity and in your congressional district, 
you're going to have to have the answers— 
for these questions that they are going to 
raise with you about the great differences 
in this party. We actually, if you could 
see the statistics, are surprisingly close to- 
gether, even though in some instances we are 
surprisingly far apart. But we have to have 
some fun some way. I can’t think of any- 
thing worse than going through a day with- 
out an argument. 
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So, ladies and gentleman, in closing, let 
me as a Republican of a State many, many 
miles from you congratulate you upon what 
you did and urge you to keep this up—to 
let this spread. 

We’ve done something like this in my own 
State. In 1946 when we started the work 
as a Republican Party, the registration was 
9% to 1 against us. And today I think 
when they count all the noses it’s going to 
be about 1% to 1. Their lead is coming 
down. We're getting closer and closer. 
But it hasn’t been the work of one or two 
or four or five people. It’s been the dedi- 
cated work of lots of people, particularly 
young people, and particularly young 
women. I have often said at home, you 
men write the checks and go on about your 
gin rummy and golf, and give me your 
women—and we'll win the election. That’s 
what we do. 





Equal Rights for Women 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, on Monday 
of this week during the observance of the 
4lst anniversary of women’s suffrage, 
the complete listing of Members of Con- 
gress who have introduced House joint 
resolutions on the equal rights for 
women amendment in the 87th Con- 
gress was not available to me. 

Inasmuch as the discussion on the 
fioor of the House should have given 
recognition to the 128 Members of the 
House who have introduced the resolu- 
tion, I, under unanimous consent, in- 
clude the listing of these Members and 
States represented at this point in the 
RECORD: 


Hovse JoInt RESOLUTIONS ON EQUAL RIGHTS 
FoR WOMEN AMENDMENT INTRODUCED IN 
THE 87TH CONGRESS 


Hon. KaTHariIne St. Georce, of New York. 

Hon. MartHa W. Grirrirus, of Michigan. 

Hon. Gorpon L. McDonouGu, of California. 

Hon. AspranHam J. Muuter, of New York. 

Hon, Jessica McC. Weis, of New York. 

Hon. J. Caritton Loser, of Tennessee. 

Hon. Grorce H. Fation, of Maryland. 

Hon. James W. TrimsBie, of Arkansas. 

Hon. Franx T. Bow, of Ohio. 

Hon. CLevetanp M. Bartey, of West Vir- 

a. 

Hon. James E. VAN ZANprT, of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Joun J. Ruopes, of Arizona. 

Hon. Epwarp A. GarMatz, of Maryland. 

Hon. EuGene Sicer, of Kentucky. 

Hon. Ricwarp E. LANKForpD, of Maryland. 

Hon, Ciarxk W. THompson, of Texas. 

Hon. WriiiaM C. Cramer, of Florida. 

Hon. SAMUEL N. Friepex, of Maryland. 

Hon. CATHERINE May, of Washington. 

Hon. CHARLES McC. MarTuias, Jr., of Mary- 
land. 

Hon. Gienarp P. Liescoms, of California. 

Hon. Danie. B. Brewster, of Maryland. 

Hon, THomas F. Jounson, of Maryland. 

Hon, Wii.1am A. Barrett, of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Frank M. Criark, of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, of Nebraska. 

Hon. Extrorp A. CEDERBERG, of Michigan. 

Hon. Srivio O. Conte, of Massachusetts. 

Hon. F. Braprorp Morsez, of Massachusetts. 

Hon. Orro E. Passman, of Louisiana. 

Hon. Cmaritzes M. Teacue, of California. 

Hon. James A. Byrne, of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. GEeorGe HuppLesTON, Jr., of Alabama. 
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Hon. Harry R. SHEppParD, of California. 
Hon, ABNER W. Srweat, of Connecticut. 
Hon. D. 8. (Jupcz) Sauwp, of California. 
Hon. Haroip T. JoHNson, of California. 
Hon. Haruan Hacen, of California. 

Hon, Marcuerire Stirr CuHurca, of Mlinois. 
Hon. D. R. (Brtty) MatTrHews, of Florida. 
Hon. Grorce E. Surpcer, of Illinois. 

Hon. KatHRYN E, GRANAHAN, of Pennsyl- 


Hon. Joun E. Moss, of California. 

Hon, CHarztes S. Gusser, of California. 
Hon. JoHnw H,. Dent, of Pennsylvania. 
Hon. Epwarp P. Bo.anp, of Massachusetts. 
Hon. Wriu1aM H. Avery, of Kansas. 

Hon. J. ERNEST WHARTON, Of New York. 
Hon. Eimer J. HoLuanp, of Pennsylvania. 
Hon, Vicror A. Knox, of Michigan. 

Hon, Wr.11amM B. WIDNALL, of New Jersey. 
Hon. JuLia BuTLER HANSEN, of Washington. 
Hon. Paut B. Dacue, of Pennsylvania. 
Hon. Writ1am E. Mrtuer, of New York. 
Hon. Frank C. OsMeErs, Jr., of New Jersey. 
Hon, ALEXANDER Pirnie, of New York. 
Hon. Frep SCHWENGEL, of Iowa. 

Hon. Gorpon H. ScHeEreEr, of Ohio. 

Hon. Wrirarp 8S. Curtin, of Pennsylvania. 
Hon. CuHaruzes C. Diecs, Jr., of Michigan. 
Hon. Haritey O. Staccers, of West Virginia. 
Hon. Wiriutram K. Van PEtT, of Wisconsin. 
Hon. Pur Weaver, of Nebraska. 

Hon. Epwin B. Doo.er, of New York. 

Hon. THomas M. Petty, of Washington. 
Hon. Cuirrorp Davis, of Tennessee. 

Hon. JoHN Dowpy, of Texas. 

Hon. Jor L. Evins, of Tennessee. 

Hon. Ivor D. Fenton, of Pennsylvania. 
Hon. James G. Futton, of Pennsylvania. 
Hon. Lester Ho.ttzMan, of New York. 
Hon. JacK WESTLAND, of Washington. 
Hon. Harotp D. Donoxrve, of Massachu- 


Hon. H. R. Gross, of Iowa. 
Hon. Pav A. Fino, of New York. 
Hon. Ricuarp S. ScHWEIKER, of Pennsyl- 


Hon. Joun Jarman, of Oklahoma. 
Hon. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR., of New 


Hon. CHrster E. Merrow, New Hampshire. 

Hon. Victor L. Anruso, of New York. 

Hon. Ciirrorp G. McIntire, of Maine. 

Hon. Gractre Prost, of Idaho. 

Hon. Harris B. MCDOWELL, Jr., of Delaware 
(by request). 

Hon, Wrii1aM L. Sprincer, of Illinois. 

Hon. Horace SEe.y-Brown, Jr., of Con- 
necticut. 

Hon. Perer A. GARLAND, of Maine. 

Hon. STANLEY R. Tupper, of Maine. 

Hon. A. S. Her.one, Jr., of Florida. 

Hon, CATHERINE D. NorrRELL, of Arkansas. 

Hon. Wru1AM T. CAHILL, of New Jersey. 

Hon. Mitton W. GLENN, of New Jersey. 

Hon. E. Y. Berry, of South Dakota. 

Hon, HERMAN TOLL, of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Puiu J. PHIein, of Massachusetts. 

Hon. JAMEs A. Burke, of Massachusetts. 

Hon. Jorn T. Brornr., of Virginia. 

Hon, Wm. W. Scranton, of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Jackson E., Betts, of Ohio. 

Hon. B. F. Sisx, of California. 

Hon. Watrer L. McVey, of Kansas. 

Hon, Prank Kowatsk1, of Connecticut. 

Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, of Montana. 

Hon. Wiriseur D. Mrts, of Arkansas. 

Hon. Wriu1mM G. Bray, of Indiana 

Hon. Ricuarp L. RoupesvusnH, of Indiana. 

Hon. Wm. J. RANDALL, of Missouri. 

Hon. JaMEes E. BroMwe tt, of Iowa. 

Hon. James A. Hatey, of Florida. 

Hon. Carrot D. Kearns, of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. E. Ross Apatr, of Indiana. 

Hon. Haroitp R. Couuier, of Illinois. 

Hon. PLorENcE P. Dwyer, of New Jersey. 

Hon. Arcu A. Moore, Jr., of West Virginia. 

Hon. Oren Harris, of Arkansas. 

Hon. SrryMour Hau.prern, of New York. 

Hon. Dante K. Inovye, of Hawaii. 

Hon. Frank W. Borx in, of Alabama. 

Hon. PraNK STUBBLEFIELD, of Kentucky. 
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Rule of Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 30, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, recent 
statements of Father Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing, Ph. D., D.D., professor of Latin 
American history, Marymount College, 
Arlington, are extremely interesting and 
pertinent to some burning contempo- 
rary issues. 

His recent comments on revolutionary 
movements and Latin American affairs 
are revealing and helpful. 

It was be presumptuous as well as 
inaccurate as he points out in substance 
to associate the honored and great name 
of Thomas Jefferson, perhaps the most 
illustrious of our American political 
philosophers, an acknowledged authority 
on questions of human freedom, with 
warped or misconstrued concepts of how 
to get rid of oppressive government. 

The great Jefferson made it very clear 
in his writings and utterances that while 
he supported the right to alter or abol- 
ish an oppressive government, he never 
advocated that the right should be ex- 
ercised indiscriminately. Ever conscious 
of sound, ethical, and moral principles 
which he believed inevitably should gov- 
ern the right to rebellion, he held to the 
view that the attempt to alter or abolish 
an existing government is not an abso- 
lute right, but rather a right limited by 
definite, well-established principles. 

The rules and the practices of anarch- 
istic and nihilist systems, such as so 
often serve the purpose of communism, 
are diametrically opposed to those of 
valid, democratic principles. Under 
these systems, where violence, deceit, be- 
trayal, lies, and misrepresentations, per 
se, are justified and encouraged in order 
to foster and spark rebellion, it is not 
necessary that widespread violations of 
human rights exist, that peaceful means 
of legal redress are impossible. Dicta- 
torial fiat is the measure and the means. 

On its face, the seizure of the Santa 
Maria appears as an act of piracy. It, 
therefore, could not be justified on moral 
grounds; in fact such an action must be 
interpreted as contrary to established 
principles of international law. 

Confiscation and seizure and exercise 
of dominion over private property be- 
longing to private individuals or groups 
in peacetime is a violation of civil and 
municipal, as well as international law, 
and no rationalization, however dialecti- 
cal, can negative that fact. The same 
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rule would be applicable to government 
property either in a domestic or inter- 
national forum. That is a fundamental 
rule of law long respected in every civi- 
lized society, and unjust armed aggres- 
sion against another state is legally and 
morally condemned. 

America must always be mindful of 
the origin of our own country and in 
that sense this Nation should never re- 
ject the moral basis of any valid and 
honest movement whose aim is to throw 
off the yoke of oppression by tyrannical 
dictators. At the same time, Americans 
should hope and strive for orderly evolu- 
tion wherever it is possible in order to 
avoid violence and bloodshed. To allow 
Communists to flout this rule of law in 
order to impose Marxist dictatorship can 
never be tolerated by freemen. This Na- 
tion must respect and uphold the right 
of any people to seek liberation from 
tyranny and establish a free govern- 
ment of its own choice. 

Father Thorning is a deep thinker 
whose views are invariably supported by 
very able and scholarly perception 
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founded on fundamental moral and 
democratic principles. His commentary 
on current events, particularly those re- 
lating to Latin American affairs, car- 
ries greatest weight. and enjoys author- 
itative standing, not only in academic 
circles, but among governmental and 
diplomatic experts and contemporary 
leaders. 

Moreover, his linguistic ability and 
special mastery of the Spanish and Ro- 
mance languages, combined with his vast 
knowledge of Latin American affairs, 
and the great respect and confidence in 
which he is held by our neighbors to the 
south, give this distinguished scholar 
great repute and stature in Latin Amer- 
ican countries as well as in our own. 

I hope that our State Department and 
other Government agencies working to 
improve our Latin American relations 
and strengthen our devoted and faithful 
friends in Latin America will not only 
pay increasingly careful attention to 
Father Thorning’s views and opinions, 
but will take appropriate steps to draw 
upon his vast store of knowledge in this 
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field. The unquestionably high stand- 
ing, and popularity which he enjoys in 
Latin America and his intimate knowl- 
edge of the personalities and the condi- 
tions in Latin America mark Father 
Thorning as one of our most qualified, 
if not the best qualified, American in 
Latin American affairs. 

Many of us who are greatly concerned 
that we are in danger of losing addi- 
tional ground in Latin America to the 
Communist bloc would be reassured if 
the knowledge and great ability of this 
most alert, talented, and courageous 
American were brought to bear upon 
the policies and conduct of our efforts to 
keep Latin America on our side in the 
current life and death struggle for hu- 
man liberty. 

It is vital that in this struggle the 
great, fundamental moral, ethical, and 
human principles that lie at the base of 
our American system be rigorously ap- 
plied to the solution of current problems. 
In this effort, Father Thorning’s coun- 
sel could unquestionably prove most 
valuable. 





SENATE 
Tuourspay, Auausrt 31, 1961 


The Senate met at 9 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who art from everlasting to 
everlasting, each new day’s dawning 
brings to us the wondrous thought that 
we are with Thee. The long travail of 
the ages makes clear, as Thy word de- 
clares, that where there is no vision the 
people perish, as shining ideals go down 
before the brute facts of force and chaos. 

In a world where for others their very 
country is turned into a prison and the 
lash of the taskmaster’s whip is upon 
them, we are grateful— 


For the priceless gift of freedom, 

For the home, the church, the school; 
For the open door to manhood 

In a land the people rule. 


Give us to realize that Thou art our 
challenge as well as our shelter and our 
refuge, and that in the crises of these 
days Thy voice to us is calling in all 
the want and woe, in all the hunger and 
misery of our fellows under all skies. 

We pray in the name of the Elder 
Brother of us all. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, August 30, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 


to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
August 30, 1961, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts and 
joint resolution: 


S. 333. An act for the relief of Godofredo 
M. Herzog; 

8S. 606. An act to provide for the construc- 
tion of a shellfisheries research center at Mil- 
ford, Conn.; 

8.650. An act to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act to per- 
mit certain new organizations to sponsor 
works of improvement thereunder; 

8S. 702. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to exchange certain lands in the 
State of Wyoming with the town of Afton, 
Wyo.; 

S. 731. An act for the relief of Charles F. 
Tjaden; 

8.841. An act to amend the Defense De- 
partment Overseas Teachers Pay and Person- 
nel Practices Act, and for other purposes; 

S. 848. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey a certain parcel of 
land to the town of Tellico Plain, Tenn.; 

S. 883. An act to extend the application of 
the Federal Boating Act of 1958 to the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and Guam; 

S. 1054. An act for the relief of Huan-pin 
Tso; 

S. 1100. An act for the relief of Sang Man 
Han; 

8.1179. An act for the relief of Alicja Zak- 
rezewska Gawkowski; 

8.1205. An act for the relief of Roger 
Chong Yeun Dunne; 

S. 1222. An act relating to documentation 
and inspection of vessels of the United 
States; 

S. 1335. An act for the relief of W. B. J. 
Martin; 

S. 1443. An act for the relief of Mrs. Tyra 
Fenner Tynes; 

S. 1492. An act to amend the act of March 
24, 1948, which establishes special require- 
ments governing the selection of superin- 
tendents of national cemeteries; 

S.1527. An act for the relief of James D. 
Jalili; 

8.1622. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Community Act of 1955; 

S. 1697. An act to approve the amenda- 
tory repayment contract negotiated with the 
Huntley Project, Irrigation District, Montana, 


to authorize its execution, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1873. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to donate dairy products and 
other agricultural commodities for use in 
home economics courses,” approved Septem- 
ber 13, 1960 (74 Stat. 899), in order to per- 
mit the use of donated foods under certain 
circumstances for training college students; 

S. 2079. An act to retrocede to North Caro- 
lina jurisdiction over the southern, east- 
bound lanes of North Carolina Highway 24, 
and the eastern, northbound lanes of 
U.S. Highway 17, as these highways traverse 
and parallel Camp Lejeune, N.C.; 

S. 2187. An act to implement the provisions 
of the International Convention for the Pre- 
vention of the Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 
1954; 

S. 2245. An act to amend the act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the negotia- 
tion of certain compacts by the States of 
Nebraska, Wyoming, and South Dakota in 
order to extend the time for such negotia- 
tion; and 

S.J. Res. 76. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior during the 
calendar year 1962 to continue to deliver 
water to lands in certain irrigation districts 
in the State of Washington. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sev- 
eral nominations, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
THE SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at the 
request of the majority leader and mi- 
nority leader I ask unanimous consent 
that the Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary be authorized to sit during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at the 
request of the majority leader and the 
minority leader I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Aeronau- 
tical and Space Sciences be permitted 
to sit during the session of the Senate 


today. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





REPORTS ON OVEROBLIGATIONS 
OF APPROPRIATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a letter from the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, reports covering 25 over- 
obligations of appropriations within 
that Department, which with the ac- 
companying reports, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, with amendments: 

H.R. 4998. An act to assist in expanding 
and im community facilities and 
services for the health care of aged and other 
persons, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
845). 

By Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 2877. An act to authorize the Direc- 
tor, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
to approve a financial contribution for civil 
defense purposes to the State of Oklahoma 
(Rept. No. 848); 

H.R. 8383. An act to further amend section 
201(i) of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, as amended, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 846); and 

H.R. 8406. An act to further amend Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1958, as amended, 
in order to change the name of the office 
established under such plan, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 847). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 6969. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase dependency and in- 
demnity compensation in certain cases 
(Rept. No. 850); and 

H.R. 8414. An act to amend section 5011 
of title 38, United States Code, to clarify the 
authority of the Veterans’ Administration to 
use its revolving supply fund for the repair 
and reclamation of personal property (Rept. 
No. 849). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 5852. An act to provide for the free 
entry of a towing for the use of the 


University of Michigan (Rept. No. 851). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 2376. A bill to amend the act of July 23, 
1947, chapter 301, as amended, to extend for 
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2 years the authority to make temporary ap- 
pointments and promotions in the U.S. Coast 
Guard. (Rept. No, 853); and 

H.R. 2308. An act to amend the Ship Mort- 
gage Act, 1920, with respect to its applica- 
bility to certain vessels (Rept. No. 852). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H.J. Res. 225. Joint resolution to grant the 
consent of Congress to the Delaware River 
Basin Compact and to enter into such com- 
pact on behalf of the United States, and for 
related purposes (Rept. No. 854); which, 
under the order of the Senate of July 7, 
1961, was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. 2397. A bill authorizing the National 
Capital Transportation Agency to carry out 
part 1 of its transit development program 
and to further the objectives of the act ap- 
proved July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 537) (Rept. 
No. 855). 

By Mr. HARTKE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2299. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a juvenile division within or in 
connection with the District of Columbia 
Youth Correctional Center, and to authorize 
the judge of the juvenile court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to commit to such juvenile 
division, subject to the provisions of the 
Juvenile Court Act, children 15 years of age 
or older (Rept. No. 857). 

By Mr. HARTKE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 4669. An act to amend the law relat- 
ing to gambling in the District of Columbia 
(Rept. No. 856). 

By Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts, from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
without amendment: 

S. 1918. A bill to extend benefits of the 
Policemen and Firemen's Retirement and 
Disability Act Amendments of 1957 to wid- 
ows and surviving children of former mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Police force, the 
Fire Department of the District of Columbia, 
the U.S. Park Police force, the White House 
Police force, or the U.S. Secret Service Divi- 
sion, who were retired or who died in the 
service of any such organization prior to the 
effective date of such amendments (Rept. 
No. 859). 

By Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts, from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, with 
amendments: 

S. 1528. A bill to make the Policemen and 
Firemen’s Retirement and Disability Act 
Amendments of 1957 applicable to retired 
former members of the Metropolitan Police 
force, the Fire Department of the District of 
Columbia, the U.S. Park Police force, the 
White House Police force, and the US. 
Secret Service; and to their widows, wid- 
owers, and children (Rept. No. 858). 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mrs. SMITH of Maine, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

Maj. Gen. Robert B. Luckey, U.S. Marine 
Corps, for commands and other duties deter- 
mined by the President, for appointment to 
the grade of lieutenant general while so 
serving; and 

Paul W. Greeley and Raymond T. Holden, 
for temporary promotion to the grade of 
rear admiral. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services, 
I report favorably 369 nominations for 
promotion and appointment in the Reg- 
ular Army in the grade of lieutenant 
colonel and below. All of these names 
have already appeared in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp. In order to save the ex- 
pense of printing on the Executive Cal- 
endar, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be ordered to lie on the Secretary’s 
desk for the information of any Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will lie on the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Maine. 

The nominations are as follows: 

David C. Ammons, and sundry other offi- 
cers, for promotion in the Regular Army of 
the United States; and 

Ralph R. Carestia, and sundry other dis- 
tinguished military students, for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Edward 8S. Northrop, of Maryland, to be 
eal district judge for the district of Mary- 

and, 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. PASTORE: 

S. 2495. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp to commemorate 
the 15th anniversary of the establishment of 
the Touro Synagogue at Newport, R.I., as a 
national shrine; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

5S. 2496. A bill for the relief of Haim Joseph 

Shwisha; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

§. 2497. A bill to extend the purchase pro- 
grams for mica and beryl ores to June 30, 
1965; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 2498. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Linda K. Gravenhorst; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S.J. Res. 130. Joint resolution observing 
the 75th anniversary of Yeshiva University; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 





RESOLUTIONS 


IMMEDIATE RESUMPTION OF 
NUCLEAR TESTING 


Mr. DODD (for himself and Senators 
ALLOTT, BRIDGES, BUTLER, CANNON, FONG, 
Hickey, SCHOEPPEL, Scott, SMATHERS, 
TALMADGE, THURMOND, and TOWER) sub- 
mitted a resolution (S. Res. 200) concern- 
ing the resumption of nuclear testing, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Dopp, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 
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ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE INTERNAL 
SECURITY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. EASTLAND submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 201), which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

Resolved, That the limitation of expendi- 
tures under S. Res. 49, Eighty-seventh Con- 
gress, first session, relating to the internal 
security of the United States, agreed to 
January 31, 1961, is hereby increased by 
$20,000, and such sum, together with any 
unexpended balance of sum previously au- 
‘thorized to be expended under such resolu- 
tion, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee and covering 
obligations incurred under such resolution 
on or before January 31, 1962. 





THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
YESHIVA UNIVERSITY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk for appropriate reference, 
and ask to have appropriately referred, 
a joint resolution saluting the 75th an- 
niversary of Yeshiva University. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 130) 
observing the 75th aniversary of Yeshiva 
University, introduced by Mr. Javits, was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, 75 years 
ago this September a small band of East 
European immigrants on New York 
City’s lower East Side, concerned with 
the need to preserve their spiritual and 
cultural heritage in a new land, estab- 
lished an elementary school to serve 
the burgeoning Jewish community. 

Incidentally, that is where I was born. 

In the humble setting of the teeming, 
poverty-infested population center that 
was Manhattan’s lower East Side, this 
pioneering endeavor marked the birth of 
Yeshiva University, the oldest and larg- 
est American university under Jewish 
auspices. 

Following a pattern of development 
similar to other privately sponsored 
colleges and universities founded by 
religious groups, Yeshiva University 
widened the scope of its activity, broad- 
ening its programs to meet the mounting 
educational needs of the total com- 
munity. Today, the small seminary that 
was begun in 1886 has flowered into a 
major university, representing a historic 
expression of the Jewish community in 
higher education. 

Among Yeshiva University’s notable 
achievements are the estcblishment, for 
the first time under Jewish auspices, of a 
college of medicine, graduate school of 
Science, education, social work, and 
other centers of higher learning that 
have received wide academic acclaim. 
At the university’s 17 schools and divi- 
sions spread out over six teaching centers 
in New York City, more than 5,000 men 
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and women, of all faiths, colors, and 
creeds, from every part of the country, 
pursue courses leading to undergraduate, 
graduate, and professional degrees. 
Many thousands of the university’s 
alumni occupy positions of responsibility 
in the sciences, education, industry, and 
other vital fields. 

On its 75th anniversary, Yeshiva Uni- 
versity has responded to the challenge 
confronting American higher education 
by inaugurating a dynamic “Blueprint 
for the Sixties”—a 10-year program of 
physical and academic expansion to 
meet mounting enrollments and the Na- 
tion’s increasing demands for college- 
training individuals. It seems certain 
that this institution’s illustrious past will 
be equaled by a future of even greater 
service. 

Yeshiva University’s purposeful 
growth attests to the tremendous oppor- 
tunity that is afforded all citizens in a 
nation such as ours to share in advancing 
the general welfare. In these trying 
times, Yeshiva University demonstrates 
a striking contrast between life in a free 
society and under authoritarian rule. In 
a free society, men—bred in freedom 
and nourished on the sacred principles 
of liberty—will of their own volition as- 
sume the burdens of responsibility in 
those endeavors that further the com- 
mon good. And it is only within the 
framework of a democratic community 
that religious and ethnic groups, while 
maintaining their identities and unique 
cultural heritages, are enabled to make a 
singular contribution to the enrichment 
of those ethical and moral values that 
are the very essence of our way of life. 





IMMEDIATE RESUMPTION OF 
NUCLEAR TESTING 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on August 
9, I addressed to my colleagues in the 
Senate a letter calling their attention to 
a resolution which I had prepared, urg- 
ing immediate resumption of nuclear 
testing, and which I was planning to in- 
troduce. I held off the submission of the 
resolution because I did not want to do 
anything which might impair the posi- 
tion of the President or his representa- 
tive at the Geneva Conference. 

In this letter to my colleagues I said 
that if any of them chose to join in spon- 
soring the resoluticn, I would be happy 
to have them do so. Twelve of my col- 
leagues have now become cosponsors of 
the resolution. They are the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. AtLotT], the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. BripcEs], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. But- 
LER], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Fone], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hickey], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scott), the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Smatuers], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TatmapcGe], the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. Tuur- 
MOND], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower]. 

We must take the Soviet announce- 
ment as an indication that our worst mis- 
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givings about the test moratorium have 
been justified. During all the time that 
we have been crippling our own develop- 
ment of those vital offensive and defen- 
sive weapons that depend upon testing, 
the Soviets have been perfecting their 
nuclear technology to the point where 
they are now ready for a series of tests 
which may mark staggering advances in 
their effort to subjugate the world. 

The Kremlin has not been in the hab- 
it of announcing weapons tests, even 
after they have taken place. If they now 
plan to conduct new tests in the atmos- 
phere or in the outer reaches of the at- 
mosphere, where they can be witnessed 
at a distance or monitored by the free 
world, it is because they have some very 
special purpose and some very special 
weapons in mind. 

They will be testing weapons of rev- 
olutionary design, perhaps even weap- 
ons based on some entirely new concept 
in nuclear technology. The one thing 
that can be predicted with certainty, is 
that the weapons they will be exploding 
within the coming weeks and months are 
intended, in the Soviet calculus of terror, 
to strike fear into the hearts of the entire 
free world. They are intended to fur- 
ther intimidate our allies and our friends, 
to undercut our position in the negotia- 
tions to which we are now committed, to 
force us to accept a compromise on Ber- 
lin that will pave the way to its peaceful 
annexation by its East German puppets. 

Let us not delude ourselves with talk 
about a propaganda victory. At best, 
it is a cheap and transitory thing that 
will be forgotten in a month. What we 
have here is a crushing defeat. In 
abandoning our nuclear weapons devel- 
opment for 3 years, we have gambled 
our national defense and our survival 
on the fatuous hope that the Russians 
were sincere in desiring a test ban. 
We have ignored the pleas of those sci- 
entists and military leaders who insisted 
that if we did not resume testing we 
would fall behind in the arms race. 

What was obvious to some is now clear 
to all. The proof is now in that the pro- 
tracted negotiations at Geneva were part 
of the conflict strategy of the Soviet 
Union. Through these negotiations 
they were able to inactivate our nuclear 
weapons technology; to greatly reduce 
the credibility of our nuclear deterrent; 
to foster the illusion of coexistence to 
carry on their own nuclear weapons pro- 
gram in secret, in preparation for a polit- 
ical showdown at a point of their own 
choosing. 

Now we can only hope that the incred- 
ible, wishful thinking that permitted 
our one-sided test ban to drag on for 
3 years is so thoroughly discredited 
that we may resume, with realism and 
sanity, our struggle for survival against 
an enemy that continues to fatten on our 
mistakes. 

Mr. President, I submit the resolution 
and ask that my letter of August 9 be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the Recorp. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 200) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, as follows: 

Whereas the United States, in the interest 
of negotiating an enforceable ban on nuclear 
testing, has observed a voluntary moratorium 
on all nuclear testing since October 1, 1958; 
and 

Whereas this moratorium was predicated 
on the assumption that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was observing a reciprocal moratorium; 
and 

Whereas this reciprocal moratorium has 
not been subject to any inspection or 
verification; and 

Whereas, in a sincere effort to achieve 
agreement on a test ban treaty, the Western 
nations have offered the Soviets many im- 
portant concessions; and 

Whereas, despite the many Western con- 
cessions, the Soviet Union, after two and 
one-half years of negotiation, has refused to 
agree to any meaningful system of inspec- 
tion, has informed the West that it would 
not accept more than three onsite inspec- 
tions per annum, and has in recent months 
hardened its position by insisting on the 
right of veto; and 

Whereas a single major technological 
breakthrough by the Soviets, achieved by 
clandestine testing, might conceivably give 
them the means of destroying us at rela- 
tively small cost to themselves, or else might 
confront us with the terrible choice between 
surrender and all-out thermonuclear war; 
and 

Whereas the Soviet regime has in its life- 
time violated more than 1,000 treaties and 
agreements, as established by a Senate study; 
and 


Whereas Communist theory justifies the 
violation of treaties whenever this will help 
to advance the cause of international com- 
munism; and 

Whereas we can no longer stake our sur- 
vival as a nation on the word of honor of a 
regime that has so consistently violated its 
word of honor; and 

Whereas the Constitution confers upon 
Congress the primary responsibility of pro- 
viding for the defense of the United States: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate— 

that Soviet secrecy, and Soviet intransi- 
gence at Geneva, and Soviet threats and ag- 
gression, leave us with no alternative but to 
resume nuclear weapons testing; 

that such testing should be resumed forth- 
with, with a firm assurance to other nations 
that the tests will be conducted in a manner 
which does not contaminate the atmosphere; 

that, notwithstanding the resumption of 
testing, we should declare our willingness to 
continue negotiations with the Soviets, in 
the hope that, out of respect for world 
opinion, they will ultimately agree to a nu- 
clear test ban treaty that provides for ade- 
quate inspection on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain 


The letter presented by Mr. Dopp is as 
follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
August 9, 1961. 

Dear Senator: Enclosed you will find a 
resolution, urging the immediate resump- 
tion of nuclear testing, which I plan to in- 
troduce at an early date. 

As you know, we have observed a volun- 
tary moratorium on nuclear tests for almost 
3 years now, without any assurance that the 
Kremlin has been observing a reciprocal 
moratorium. In view of the fact that the 
Soviets have violated more than 1,000 
treaties and agreements, there is, to put it 
mildly, a grave chance that they have not 
observed their side of the honor moratorium. 
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As you know, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and many of the 
members of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, who have access to all the infor- 
mation, have repeatedly urged the early 
resumption of nuclear weapons testing. 

I would also like to point out that there 
exists no commitments, unilateral or other- 
wise, which would prevent us from resuming 
tests forthwith. President Eisenhower in- 
formed the world on December 29, 1959, that, 
because of the lack of progress at the Geneva 
Test Ban Conference, we would not further 
renew or extend the moratorium but would 
reserve the right to resume nuclear testing, 
with due notice to the international com- 
munity. 

I believe that this resolution reflects the 
attitude of the great majority of the Ameri- 
can people and the great majority in Con- 
gress. I also believe that it could only be 
helpful in the present situation if the Sen- 
ate passed such a “sense” resolution. 

By its nature, this resolution should be 
introduced with broad bipartisan backing. 
I am, therefore, inviting members of both 
parties to join me in sponsoring the measure. 

If you wish to be listed as a cosponsor, 
would you kindly advise Miss Jean Wegner 
in my office? 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas J. Dopp. 





AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. TOWER (for himself and Mr. 
BENNETT) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 836) to amend the Small 
Business Act, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 





NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

John C. Williams, of South Carolina, 
to be U.S. attorney, western district of 
South Carolina, term of 4 years, vice 
Joseph E. Hines. 

A. Roy Ashley, of South Carolina, to 
be U.S. marshal, western district of 
South Carolina, term of 4 years, vice 
M. Frank Reid, deceased. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Thursday, September 7, 1961, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the 
above nominations, with a further 
statement whether it is their intention 
to appear at any hearings which may be 
scheduled. 





NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF JAMES ROBERT MARTIN, 
JR., TO BE U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE, 
EASTERN AND WESTERN DIS- 
TRICTS OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 

behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 

ciary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for Fri- 
day, September 8, 1961, at 10:30 a.m., in 
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room 2300, New Senate Office Building, 
on the nomination of James Robert 
Martin, Jr., of South Carolina, to be U.S. 
district judge, eastern and western dis- 
tricts of South Carolina, a new position. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], 
the Senator from Nebraska (I[Mr. 
HrvusKal, and myself, as chairman. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Rerc- 
orD, aS follows: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

News article from Wall Street Journal on 
“Medical Care for the Aged Under Social 
Security,” and statement by him before 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

Letter addressed to him, written by the 
Secretary of the Army, relating to the 100th 
Division (Training). 





EXPANSION OF MILITARY SHIPPING 
ON GREAT LAKES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion, in the judgment of Great Lakes 
Senators, could benefit in savings of mil- 
lions of dollars for the American tax- 
Payers by routing more oversea ship- 
ments of military cargo through the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 
system. 

For this reason, the Defense Depart- 
ment, we believe, should reexamine its 
transportation pattern for shipping de- 
fense materials overseas. In 1960, for 
example, the United States shipped 
about 12 million tons of military cargo. 
Of this tonnage, only about 70,000 tons—— 
less than six-tenths of 1 percent—were 
routed through the Great Lakes and the 
seaway. 

Overall, about 40 percent of US. pro- 
duction—including substantial amounts 
of military goods—is turned out in areas 
adjacent to the Great Lakes. Accord- 
ing to estimates, $1 to $3 per ton could 
be saved by utilizing this less expensive 
route to destinations throughout the 
world. Because of this, I—joined by 
fellow Senators from the Lake States— 
have urged the Defense Department to 
take the following steps: 

First. Take a new look at—and as nec- 
essary revise—Department shipping pat- 
terns to route more cargo on the Great 
Lakes; 

Second. Establish a Great Lakes 
Transportation Command; and 

Third. Undertake test shipments to 
determine amount of savings for the 
American taxpayers by utilization of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 
routes. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
the text of the recommendations to the 
Defense Department printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the recom- 
mendations were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


AvuGustT 29, 1961. 
Hon. Rosert S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 
. Dear Mr. Secretary: We are sure that you 
will understand that the undersigned have 
a strong and justifiable interest in the de- 
velopment of the Great Lakes area as this 
country’s fourth seacoast and, as we like to 
think of it, the world’s eighth sea. 

The completion of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way in 1959 opened up the great midcon- 
tinent area of the United States to the direct 
flow of ocean traffic to and from other great 
world ports. We have been especially inter- 
ested in seeing that the ports which have 
developed, and are developing in our respec- 
tive States, benefit to the maximum from 
the opportunities presented by the opening 
of the Seaway. 

Great strides have been made by the com- 
munities bordering the Great Lakes in de- 
veloping their port facilities, and much has 
been accomplished in the past 3 years 
to improve the efficiency of handling ocean 
cargoes. In many of our Great Lakes ports, 
general cargo is being handled on and off 
vessels as efficiently, or more efficiently, than 
at the long established east coast or gulf 


Working through our respective port com- 
missions and authorities, we have found 
many handicaps must be overcome before 
ultimate utilization of the Seaway can be 
fully accomplished. Much work is being 
carried out individually and collectively in 
correcting many of the transportation in- 
equities which have come into existence over 
the years. 

For the past 2 years, an effort has been 
carried out by the major ports in our respec- 
tive States to secure a reasonable percentage 
of the defense cargo shipped annually. Ac- 
cording to our best information, military 
cargo sent overseas in the year 1960 amounted 
to approximately 12 million tons. Since 
over 40 percent of the U.S. industries are 
located in areas immediately adjacent to 
the Great Lakes ports, it therefore follows 
that a major percentage of this military 
cargo originates in these areas. 

Of the total tonnage, however, only some 
70,000 tons, less than six-tenths of 1 per- 
cent, was routed through the Great Lakes 
ports, even though experience clearly shows 
that substantial savings were made last year 
by use of these ports. We sincerely believe 
that savings of from $1 to over $3 per ton 
are possible on tonnage originating in the 
midcontinent area, scheduled for ship- 
ment to the so-called Hamburg-Bordeaux 
range when shipped from Great Lakes ports. 
With the substantial tonnages involved in 
this movement, the potential savings to the 
Government by use of Great Lakes ports and 
the seaway could run into millions of dollars. 

Our experience has been that the present 
methods used in calculating the overall 
transportation costs are so complex that 
the figures can be interpreted in many dif- 
ferent ways. The picture is further com- 
plicated by the invoking of section 22 of the 
Defense Transportation Act. It has come 
to our attention that this section of the 
Defense Transportation Act has been in- 
voked for the benefit of certain east coast 
ports without the railroads being asked to 
quote a commensurate reduced rate to the 
closer lake ports in immediate proximity to 
the point of origin of the defense cargo. 

We understand the complexity of the 
problem, and it is not our desire to involve 
ourselves in a highly complex and long- 
drawn-out discussion. It is our opinion 
that much time and possible unpleasantness 
Cwuld be saved if your office would issue a 
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directive to the military services concerned 
effectuating the following points: 

1. Establish a Great Lakes Transportation 
Command similar to the Atlantic Coast 
Command, the Gulf Coast Transportation 
Command, and the West Coast Transporta- 
tion Command. At the present time, the 
Army Transportation Command maintains 
@ small office in the Great Lakes, which is 
@ suboffice of Atlantic Transportation 
Terminal Command. The establishment of 
such a Great Lakes Transportation Com- 
mand is justified in order to stimulate the 
development and assimilation of this artery 
of transportation into the defense structure. 
The Great Lakes ports and the seaway have 
an almost unlimited potential in times of 
emergency, and their proper use is there- 
fore vital to our national security. 

2. The Defense Department should in- 
struct the military services concerned that, 
during the balance of the 1961 season, they 
shall route a minimum of 200,000 tons 
through the Great Lakes ports and, in 1962, 
they shall route a minimum of 500,000 tons 
during the Great Lakes shipping season 
through the Great Lakes ports. The respec- 
tive transportation commands would main- 
tain accurate, current cost data, based on 
actual experience, on the movement of ton- 
nage through their commands. From the 
data evolved from these test shipments, 
actual costs will be developed and used as a 
basis for subsequent allocation of tonnage 
between the east coast, the Great Lakes, the 
gulf coast, the west coast ports. We are 
confident that savings shown will result in 
adequate and reasonable routing of defense 
tonnage through the Great Lakes ports. 

8. It is only fair that instructions be is- 
sued by your Office that, wherever section 22 
of the Defense Transportation Act is invoked 
on movement of cargo from the midcon- 
tinent area to the coastal ports, the railroad 
involved should also be required to quote a 
commensurate reduced rate to the nearest 
Great Lakes ports. 

4. A review of standards of documenta- 
tion, stowage, and dunnage, and the alloca- 
tion of the costs thereof should be conduct- 
ed by all of the appropriate commands to 
assure accurate standardized costs. 

We feel that a directive from your Office 
covering the four suggested points will not 
only result in substantial dollar savings for 
the Defense Department, but will also im- 
prove the flexibility of our overall Military 
Establishment during a serious emergency 
by developing to a maximum all arteries of 
transportation. Such a directive from your 
Office, in our opinion, will do much to cor- 
rect what we feel is a serious inequity which 
now exists under present procedures and 
practices. 

Very truly yours, 

ALEXANDER WILEY, Senator from Wiscon- 
sin; Homer E. CareHart, Senator from 
Indiana; Everett McKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
Senator from Illinois; Paut H. Dovue- 
tas, Senator from Illinois; Paurmir A. 
Hart, Senator from Michigan; Vance 
HarrTke, Senator from Indiana; Husert 
H. Humpmrey, Senator from Minne- 
sota; Frank J. LauScHE, Senator from 
Ohio; EuceNe J. McCartuy, Senator 
from Minnesota; Patrick V. Mc- 
Namara, Senator from Michigan; W1- 
LIaM PROXMIRE, Senator from Wiscon- 
sin; STEPHEN M. Younse, Senator from 
Ohio. 





US. DISARMAMENT AGENCY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am sure that most of my colleagues are 
aware of the impressive list of Ameri- 
can leaders who testified before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in support 
of the bill (S. 2180) to establish a U.S. 
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Disarmament Agency for World Peace 
and Security. 

This legislation, so vital today in a 
world threatened by nuclear conflict, has 
won the support of the highest officials 
of our Nation. It was drafted by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. It was endorsed by for- 
mer President Eisenhower. It is sup- 
ported by Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and his predecessor Christian Herter; by 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara 
and his predecessor Thomas Gates; by 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Gen. Lyman Lemnitzer, and by 
former NATO commander, Gen. Alfred 
Gruenther. 

A few weeks ago I sent summaries of 
the legislation and its purpose to a num- 
ber of leading American citizens on the 
nongovernmental level. I am pleased to 
report that the response so far has been 
strongly and enthusiastically in favor of 
the establishment of the Disarmament 
Agency. 

Today I wish to announce the support 
for this bill of three distinguished Amer- 
icans: Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt; 
Mr. Henry Luce, of Time-Life publica- 
tions; and Mr. Henry Ford, of the Ford 
Motor Co. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an excerpt of an article by Mrs. 
Roosevelt and letters addressed to me 
from Mr. Henry Luce and Mr. Ford be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Time, INc., 
New York, N.Y., August 22, 1961, 
The Honorable Husrert H. HuMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HuMPHREY: Thank you for 
your letter about disarmament and for the 
informative material about pending legisla- 
tion to provide for a US. Disarmament 
Agency. 

It seems to me that the establishment of 
a U.S. Disarmament Agency is both proper 
and necessary. 

This subject of disarmament is an im- 
mensely complicated one and therefore re- 
quires the continuous attention of experts. 
It also requires, from time to time, prompt 
decisions which can only be made by the 
President on the advice of a public office in 
whom he has confidence. 

Your efforts to establish this much-needed 
Agency have my wholehearted support. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry R. Luce. 
Forp Moror Co., 

Dearborn, Mich., August 24, 1961. 
The Honorable Husert H. Humpurer, 
U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HumpuHrer: I thank you 
for your invitation to express my views con- 
cerning S. 2180, the bill introduced by you 
and a bipartisan group of Senators to estab- 
lish a U.S. Disarmament Agency. I do not, 
as you will understand, feel competent to 
comment on the specific provisions of the 
legislation, but I do support its underlying 
objectives. 

In a world faced with the constant threat 
of annihilation, I believe we must do al? in 
our power as a nation to develop techniques 
for the ac and maintenance oi 

t in order to avoid the madness 
of nuclear war. Although we have been 
forced by threats to our security to step 


as rats 
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up our defense preparedness, I see no reason, 
either psychological or practical, to delay 
reasonable moves designed to improve and 
coordinate disarmament efforts. 
Very sincerely, 
HENRY Foro. 
ARTICLE EXCERPT BY Mrs. FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT 


I would like to turn now to a subject in 
the international field which, I feel, is of the 
greatest importance. President Kennedy’s 
administration has drafted a bill which is 
under consideration by the members of both 
parties in Congress. In the Senate this bill 
was introduced by Senator Huserr H. 
HumpHrReyY and it would create a U.S. Dis- 
armament Agency. Senator HUMPHREY has 
been chairman of the Senate Disarmament 
Subcommittee and no one knows this whole 
field better than he does. He realizes, that 
at a time of increased international tensions, 
such as we are now in, there is a tremendous 
need for efficient coordination of disarma- 
ment policymaking and effective preparation 
for disarmament negotiation. He is, there- 
fore, fully aware of the need for one agency 
with the responsibility for America’s dis- 
armament research and planning activities. 
He feels strongly that the public should 
know more about these needs and I think the 
judgment shouid be accepted and we should 
be willing to examine the proposals which 
are being made in the administration’s bill. 
In the House 51 Representatives introduced 
an identical bill, the basic bill H.R. 7936 was 
introduced on June 29, 1961, by Dr. THomMas 
E. Morcan, chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. The coordination be- 
tween the House and the Senate was good, 
for the bills in each House were introduced 
on the same day. In the Senate the Senators 
sponsoring include four Republicans. In 
the House only one Republican sponsor 
could evidently be found, which worries me 
a little because evidently the public is not 
well enough informed on this subject to 
have been in touch with their Congressmen 
and made them understand that the estab- 
lishment of a Disarmament Agency for 
World Peace and Security is of nonpartisan 
interest and affects all the people of the 
United States regardless of party. 

In his inaugural address President Ken- 
nedy pointed out: “Man holds in his mortal 
hands the power to abolish all forms of 
human life.” If we go on as we are going 
today the chance of an accidental war 
brought on by the mistaken use of some 
nuclear weapon is very great. If the arms 
race continues I see no end but destruction 
for our civilization. So the establishment 
of this Agency seems to me important to 
every man, woman, and child in the United 
States and they should communicate with 
their representatives in Congress and tell 
them of their vital interest. 

Nobody likes to back something without 
adequate knowledge, so there are certain 
things, I think, we should know about this 
new Agency which will be the focal point for 
all U.S. disarmament efforts within the Gov- 
ernment. It will participate in the formu- 
lation of overall policy in areas related to 
disarmament, such as basic national security 
policy, strengthening of the peace-maintain- 
ing machinery of international institutions, 
and ures for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes, and the reduction of ten- 
sions among nations. Here are four things 
the Agency will be responsible for: 

1, The conduct, support, and coordination 
of research for disarmament policy formu- 
lation. 

2. The preparation for and direction of 
U.S. participation in international negotia- 
tions in the disarmament field. 

3. Dissemination and coordination of pub- 
lic information concerning disarmament. 
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4. The preparation and operation of any 
international control system that might be- 
come part of U.S. disarmament activity. 

These are the essentials for us to know in 
order to form our own opinions and urge 
on our representatives favorable action. 





APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEFENSE 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
87th Congress to date has authorized and 
appropriated a total of $46.6 billion for 
defense. This has been at the request 
of the administration and _ various 
branches of our Armed Services. Seem- 
ingly, the request would have been made 
only after careful planning and to get 
the best and most for every dollar appro- 
priated and at a time when needed. 

It appears however, Mr. President, that 
we have taken too literally, and for the 
wrong purpose, the Biblical quotation 
“Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth.” 

Mr. President, the right hand of our 
defense is the capability of American in- 
dustry to produce, with well-laid plans 
and quickly, the needs for defense. It 
appears that while Washington is plan- 
ning, American industry is left in the 
dark and instead of keeping itself in 
readiness is, through lack of information, 
dissipating some of its capabilities to 
meet possible emergencies. 

Mr. President, the situation is well de- 
scribed in an editorial entitled “Time To 
Dispel the Fog,” which appeared in the 
August 21, 1961, issue of the American 
Machinist magazine. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the REcorp as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

Time To DISPEL THE Foc 
(By Burnham Finney) 

With much fanfare President Kennedy 
recently announced to the Nation and to the 
world an expansion in our defense program. 
New and commendable emphasis is to be put 
on weapons for limited warfare, he said. 

Since then, the President has asked Con- 
gress for about $1.8 billion to carry out his 
program. Beyond that, there is no visible 
evidence of any attempt to inform industry, 
or anyone else, of what is going on or what 
is going to be done. 

It is a natural assumption that if we 
are to be prepared for any kind of war, 
limited or otherwise, we will base our plans 
on the newest weapons developed by modern 
technology. Such weapons would consist of 
the most up-to-date rockets and missiles and 
guns and tanks that our ingenuity can devise. 

The prototypes of these weapons are said 
to be in existence. If they are to be put 
into production, plants will have to be tooled 
for them. 

Yet, strangely, no agency in Washington 
associated with defense operations knows of 
any plans at all for any sizable tooling ex- 
penditures. In fact, the armed services and 
their contractors are engaged in important 
liquidation of the Nation’s military produc- 
tion equipment at the same time that the 
White House is trying to create the impres- 
sion that a full-fledged national emergency 
is just around the corner. 

“From one of America’s finest electronic 
plants used in the manufacture of missiles, 
aircraft and radar parts,” an advertisement 
says that $1.5 million of precision machinery 
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and equipment is to be sold. Most of the 
listed items are “new since 1953.” 

If precedent holds, these tools will be sold 
for about 10 cents on the dollar. The Army 
has been disposing of machinery at auction 
at ridiculously low figures recently. And 
more auction sales are coming up. Our na- 
tional production resources thus are being 
broken up and scattered so that the loss 
cannot be retrieved. 

All of this is occurring at a time when 
Washington gives no indication whatever 
that it knows what industry’s capability is 
for making the newest weapons. Remember 
that the precision with which these weapons 
have to be made is a far cry from the stand- 
ards of World War II. 

We waited until World War II was upon 
us before we decided to tool defense facili- 
ties. It then took us 2 years to build the 
machines for the tooling program. We were 
caught exactly the same way in the Korean 
war. Is history going to repeat itself? 

At this juncture it is difficult if not impos- 
sible to find out in Washington what the 
defense production score is. Metalworking 
manufacturers do not know whether the 
Government is talking big to impress the 
world or whether it means business. They 
do not know whether they are to be asked 
to get into a much-enlarged defense program. 

They have no inkling of it if the Gov- 
ernment has any serious intention to tool 
up for production of modern technology’s 
latest weapons as part of its defense build- 
up. The current dissipation of the Nation’s 
machine resources by 10-cent liquidation is 
evidence that there is no such serious intent. 

The administration will do the country 
a service by clearing away the fog of un- 
certainty that now envelops the defense 
program. It should take industry into its 
confidence without delay and spell out its 
specific plans. 





LEVERS TO LIFT THIS HEMISPHERE 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, al- 
though the International Latex Corp. 
has published informative editorials on 
national and international affairs since 
1939 as a public service, it is noteworthy 
that at no time were they used for self- 
ish ends, or partisan purposes. 

These contributions during a span of 
22 years, at such cost in effort and 
money, have given this company and its 
founder, Mr. A. N. Spanel, unique stature 
throughout the free world. 

These efforts can best be described 
as an extraordinary demonstration of 
democracy at work, on a vigilant, dedi- 
cated basis. For this, the company and 
Mr. Spanel are beyond praise. 

I now ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial advertisement which appeared 
in the Washington Post on Monday, 
August 21, 1961, be printed in the body 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LEveERS To Lirt THIs HEMISPHERE 
(By A. N. Spanel, chairman, International 
Latex Corp.) 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers featured 
a front page story on Thursday, August 
17, 1961, which revealed that the Kennedy 
administration, at the highest levels, is now 
backing the concept that private enterprise 
be enlisted to help our Government raise 
living standards through its foreign-aid pro- 


gram. 
To this end the Senate has adopted Sen- 
ator Jacos Javits’ amendment which reads: 
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“The President shall, wherever appropriate, 
carry out programs of assistance through 
private channels and to the extent prac- 
ticable in conjunction with local private or 
governmental participation, including loans 
* * * to any individual, corporation, or other 
body of persons.” 

Explaining the amendment, Senator FuL- 
pricHT told the Senate: “Wherever possible 
we shall utilize private channels and en- 
courage participation of local private chan- 
nels wherever it is appropriate to the pur- 
poses of this bill.” 

“It would be a paradox,” Senator JAvITs 
told the Senate, “if in our efforts to aid the 
underdeveloped areas in the world, we over- 
looked the role of private enterprise and 
thus failed to use our most effective eco- 
nomic resource.” 

“Loans to private enterprise,’ Senator Jav- 
irs said, “either in this country or in the 
country receiving the assistance, or to 
mixed enterprises of both, might well prove 
to be the most effective way of achieving 
many long-range purposes of this bill.” 

This enlightening Scripps-Howard feature 
story should be encouraging news to business 
interests throughout the free world and par- 
ticularly in this hemisphere. We therefore 
deem it timely to republish the following 
article which we ran in these columns on 
June 26, 1961, in the public interest. 

We Americans are today acutely concerned 
with the destiny of the Western Hemisphere. 
We are awakening, at last, to the facts that 
the security and the future of our own 
country are at stake in what transpires in 
the Latin American countries; that the 
future of the hemisphere is indivisible. 

The Monroe Doctrine, for the first time 
since its enunciation, has been successfully 
breached by despots. Nearly every country 
in South America, Central America, and the 
Caribbean is under menace of the kind of 
totalitarian slavery already riveted on Cuba. 

Bolivia is in a state of crisis. Extreme 
right and left forces are putting the squeeze 
on relatively democratic governments in 
Venezuela, Chile, Uruguay, and other na- 
tions. Nearly everywhere the explosive dis- 
contents bred by poverty, illiteracy, and op- 
pression are being inflamed and channeled 
in sinister directions by native and alien 
Communists. 

Concern for our own security, along with 
compassion for the suffering Latin American 
people, have created in the United States a 
climate of public opinion receptive to bold, 
constructive plans for meeting basic Latin 
American problems. This presents an op- 
portunity, we believe, to initiate long over- 
due planning, in partnership with Latin 
American people and States, looking not 
merely to emergency help but to long-term 
solutions. 

LUKEWARM RECEPTION 


President Kennedy’s alliance for progress, 
to which over half a billion dollars have 
been committed as a first year installment 
for Latin American uses, is noble in inspira- 
tion and intent. Much of it is necessary, 
some of it indispensable. It differs from 
previous aid efforts, however, primarily in 
its dimensions. The lukewarm reception it 
has received among Latin Americans prob- 
ably reflects their feeling that it is more of 
the same, that it does not go to the core of 
their problems. 

In essence the Kennedy program provides 
food, and dollar grants for schools, hospitals, 
farm machinery, technical support. It 
makes available loans to Latin American 
enterprises now strangled by usurious inter- 
est rates. These and other aspects of the 
expanded aid are meritorious indeed. But 
they leave unchanged the prevailing eco- 
nomic patterns—the causes of the great 
wretchedness on a continent brimming with 
potential wealth. 
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The time has come for a bolder develop- 
ment program, in partnership with Latin 
Americans. It must be a program designed 
to generate sufficient new employment to 
raise living standards rapidly to ever higher 
levels. 

The all-important Latin American need 
therefore is not for capital alone. It is for 
new manufacturing plants, new business 
and agricultural enterprises, new mining 
ventures including drilling for petroleum en- 
ergy. For each of them is a focal center for 
new employment. It is private American in- 
dustry, rich in capital and business acumen, 
preferably in partnership with Latin Ameri- 
can businessmen, that can meet that need. 

The President’s alliance for progress has 
been described as a species of Marshall plan 
adapted to Latin America. This is true— 
and this is its built-in weakness. Tech- 
niques that work in one part of the world 
are not necessarily suited to another. 

In Europe, as Mr. Walter Lippmann re- 
cently pointed out, the Marshall plan was to 
revive and reconstruct long-industrialized 
countries. Their basic needs were capital 
and credits. In most of Latin America, by 
contrast, industrialization must be started 
almost from scratch. The importation of 
capital is therefore not enough. 


LIVING MODEL 


The Marshall plan is thus a faulty model 
for a large part of Latin America. Fortu- 
nately a better living model exists on our 
side of the Atlantic. Its name is Puerto 
Rico, where we have a pilot plant of effec- 
tive economic progress in an underdeveloped 
region under conditions similar to those in 
Latin America generally. 

Puerto Rico was long regarded as the 
classic example of a backward area steeped 
in human misery and torn by social ten- 
sions. Today, what was called the poor- 
house of the Caribbean, has become a show- 
case of economic sanity and social peace. It 
constitutes living proof that the answer for 
Latin America is not merely in U.S. grants, 
however generous. They will prove sterile 
unless new conditions for economic health 
are created: the industrial and agricultural 
opportunities for the gainful employment 
necessary to achieve a growing standard of 
living. 

To cite a case in point, just now lamen- 
tably conspicuous, there is Bolivia. Though 
we funneled $175 million into that country 
in the last 9 years, it is teetering on the edge 
of political and economic chaos. Dollars 
alone did not generate employment, dollars 
alone will not solve Latin America’s pressing 
problems. 

Puerto Rico has prospered precisely be- 
cause, instead of pleading for handouts, it 
acted to enable American firms to establish 
branches on the island, usually in coopera- 
tion with the Puerto Rican Government, 
which preferred to be the host and not the 
mendicant. 

Under the resolute and imaginative guid- 
ance of Governor Mufioz-Marin, fortunately 
understood and supported by our Federal 
Government, economic-political statesman- 
ship had the green light. The result is that 
already over 600 American-financed manu- 
facturing units are generating jobs and a 
growing standard of living on this teeming 
island. 

These companies enjoy a 10-year exemp- 
tion from all Puerto Rican corporate and 
property taxes, and have been freed for 10- 
year terms from U.S. Federal taxes as well. 
These are magnetic incentives. More impor- 
tant is the fact that the island, living under 
the American flag, participates in what 
comes close to a common market with the 
United States and to some degree with 
Canada. 
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MAGNETIC INCENTIVES 


Some of these conditions could be created 
for other and eventually for all Latin Ameri- 
can nations. They must be helped to see 
and to follow the one road to economic sal- 
vation—a larger and ever larger Latin Ameri- 
can common market as the main incentive 
to private North American industrial ven- 
tures, bolstered by favorable tax incentives 
and attitudes calculated to invite nervous 
venture capital. 

Puerto Rico is notedly poor in natural re- 
sources. Yet it has absorbed over 600 in- 
dustrial plants, and that is only a beginning. 
The rest of Latin America, with its rich but 
undeveloped resources, could quickly absorb 
between 10,000 and 15,000 plants. Each of 
them, a partnership of foreign and local 
capital, would become, we repeat, the focal 
center of the only thing that can assure true 
and continuing improvement in living 
standards—new jobs. 

But first, the Latin American countries 
must remove the obstacles they have erected 
against themselves over the years, starting 
with fair and workable land reforms now 
long overdue. 

What are other obstacles? Most of them 
derive from an exaggerated nationalism in 
the economic spheres. North Americans 
willing to finance branches of their busi- 
nesses in Latin America, instead of being 
welcomed as industrial pioneers, are too 
often treated as intruders, to be harassed 
and overtaxed. 

More important, it is self-defeating na- 
tionalism that has erected steep tariff walls, 
fragmenting Latin America into 20 limited 
and competing markets. This has discour~- 
aged outside investors, who seek adequate 
markets for what they produce. It has con- 
demned each of the countries to low pro- 
duction, pitiful wages, and high consumer 
prices. 

In spite of risks and barriers, substantial 
private U.S. capital is going into manufac- 
turing businesses in Latin America. But 
over 90 percent of this capital goes to three 
nations: Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico, for 
the self-evident reason that these are in 
themselves large markets. 


COMMON MARKET SOLUTION 


Suppose that the whole of Latin America, 
indeed the whole of the hemisphere, were 
one huge market. Investment in industry 
and in the vast but now dormant natural 
resources in underdeveloped countries would 
then become so attractive as to be almost 
irresistible. 

This is the logic of the Common Market, 
recognized and confirmed in practice by six 
West European nations. That logic is not 
only valid for the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere but offers the only viable solution 
for the economic problems of Latin America. 

Given farsighted American leadership, 
those nations willing to go along at once, 
and ultimately all hemisphere nations, can 
be welded into a gigantic common market 
to guarantee common prosperity for 170 mil- 
lion people. To conquer its poverty, Latin 
America must be helped to overcome its 
paralyzing economic disunity. 

As long ago as April 1956, we wrote in 
these columns: 

“There are those who say that Latin 
America needs a great flow of foreign 
capital, ‘such as developed the young United 
States.’ But it should be remembered that 
this capital was flowing into a young fed- 
eration of states unhampered by economic 
barriers vis-a-vis each other * * *. The 
United States offered wide-open markets and 
growth potentials that Latin America will 
continue to lack so long as it remains carved 
up into 20 divided economic groups.” 

It may be objected that private invest- 
ments on that scale would drain American 
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currency at a time when Washington tries to 
stem its outflow. But conventional grants- 
in-aid, too, are a drain on gold reserves, and 
this without the prospect of greatly in- 
creased employment, higher standards of liv- 
ing, or any return in the form of profits. In 
addition there is another answer. 
UNITY AT WORK 

We could and should invite private busi- 
ness in France, England, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, and other 
free-world nations to join as partners of 
American private enterprise in Latin Amer- 
ica. It is just as important for Canada, for 
example, to make her presence felt in this 
development as it is for England to be a liv- 
ing part of the European Common Market. 
There would be a most valuable “plus” in 
such a move since certain of these nations, 
notably France, helped to educate large num- 
bers of their lawyers, doctors, engineers, pro- 
fessors, and university presidents—Jeaders 
who continue to cherish the cultures that 
they absorbed during their studies in these 
countries. They are the men who now in- 
fluence the political streams of their home- 
lands. Thus the European partners we would 
invite into the U.S. plan for modernizing 
and industrializing Latin America, would also 
serve to evaporate the clouds of suspicion 
that gather in the minds of Latin people the 
moment the “Colossus of the North” appears. 
Baseless and senseless, yes; but those suspi- 
cions are enormous obstacles for pioneering 
American businessmen to face and hurdle 
alone. 

Further, these European countries are de- 
veloping surplus capital which, guaranteed 
by the presence and leadership of the United 
States, could be drawn into this common 
undertaking, in partnership with Latin 
American businessmen, wherever possible. 


ESSENCE OF PLAN 


Against this background we want to re- 
peat the three-point plan first published in 


these columns in 1956 and reprinted many 
times since then: 

“1. It is proposed that the 20 countries of 
Latin America enter into a mutual agree- 
ment to drop all existing trade barriers be- 
tween them. In return, the United States 
will declare tax-exempt all profits earned 
through new investments of its citizens in 
the aforesaid countries prior to the transfer 
of these profits to the United States; and 
upon transfer, the profits be taxed no higher 
than at capital gain rates. Furthermore, 
in order that the volume and scope of such 
investments may be realized, the United 
States will assume responsibility for effect- 
ing a minimum private investment of a 
billion dollars a year for 5 years (preferably 
as loans and for the most part to private 
enterprises) . 

“2. The US. commitments will hinge 
upon the Latin countries agreeing that, ex- 
cept for petroleum and minerals, the profits 
on such private investments shall not be 
taxed more than 10 percent per annum and 
that this maximum rate shall apply either 
to corporations or to individuals but not to 
both. In this way, North American investors 
would not have their incentives stifled by 
self-defeating, high Latin tax rates. 

“3. The 20 Latin American nations will 
agree to the free and unrestricted movement 
of both profits and capital from one country 
to another, in order to encourage the pio- 
neering development not just of some but 
of all their countries.” 

Our 1956 proposal ended with words that, 
in the light of the Cuban tragedy and ex- 
plosive political pressures in other coun- 
tries, are even more pertinent today: 

“Whatever costs the United States might 
incur as a consequence of reduced tax re- 
ceipts would be tial compared 
to the overwhelming financial burdens it 
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would otherwise be forced to undertake in 
the future in helping to snuff out the hemi- 
spheric fires of communism or fascism.” 





EDUCATION FOR MIGRANT 
CHILDREN 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in the United States every 
child has the right to obtain a free pub- 
lic education. The children of America’s 
migrant agricultural workers, however, 
have been deprived of much of the edu- 
cation to which they are entitled. As the 
families move from place to place, the 
children lose much time from school. 
Even when a family has settled for a 
period of time in a camp, time is lost be- 
fore the children are placed in school. 
Migrant children often stay home from 
school to care for younger brothers and 
sisters or to work in the fields beside 
their parents. 

I look forward to alleviation of this 
situation in the near future. On August 
25, the Senate passed three migratory 
labor bills which I had sponsored. One 
of these bills provides for grants to 
States or local communities affected by 
the impact of migrants to provide edu- 
cational opportunities for migrant chil- 
dren and migrant adults. I am hopeful 
that the House of Representatives will 
also pass this bill, which is so important 
to the future of so many children. 

Some States have already made prog- 
ress in providing educational opportuni- 
ties for migrant children. Fine examples 
of programs for migrant children are the 
summer schools established by the Mi- 
grant Labor Bureau of New Jersey at 
Cranbury, Woodstown, and Fairton, N.J. 
Charles H. Harrison, education editor 
of the Record of Hackensack, N.J., de- 
scribes these schools in two articles of 
a series he has written on migratory 
labor. The articles, “Summer Schools 
for Migrants Sow Seeds of Better Learn- 
ing,” and “Little Girl With Shiny Shoes 
Dances in a Somber World,” appeared in 
the Record of August 17 and August 18, 
respectively. 

Mr. Harrison has commented on the 
desire of migrants to obtain an educa- 
tion: 

Once the migrant workers’ children are 
exposed to education, they react eagerly to 
it. Both children and parents are appre- 
Ciative of the educational opportunities of- 
fered by the State. The large enrollment in 
the summer schools is indicative of this 
desire to learn. 


Mr. Harrison writes: 

Although summer attendance is elective, 
and despite many causes which may prevent 
a child’s getting on the bus, 70 percent of 
the migrant workers’ children aged 5 to 12 
are registered. 


As Senator from New Jersey and as 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Migratory Labor, I am proud of the 
action New Jersey has taken. Even in 
as progressive a State as New Jersey, 
however, State officials point out that 
adequate provision for the educational 
needs of migrant children cannot be 
achieved by State action alone. I look 
forward to Federal assistance for pro- 
grams of education for migrant children. 
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Because Mr. Harrison’s articles clearly 
indicate the great need for education 
among these children and the progress 
that can be made in providing this edu- 
cation, I ask unanimous consent that the 
two articles be printed in the REcorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


SuMMER SCHOOLS FoR MicRANTS Sow SEEps 
OF BETTER LEARNING—70 PERCENT OF ITIN- 
ERANTS CHILDREN ENROLLED IN SovuTH 
JERSEY 


(By Charles H. Harrison) 


New Jersey’s summer schools for migrant 
workers’ children are stamping out the 
grapes of wrath. 


SIX-WEEK PROGRAM 


For 6 weeks in the middle of the summer, 
big, yellow school buses roll up clouds of 
dust as they rumble out to the south Jer- 
sey farms in the morning to pick up the 
children of the men and women who pick 
the Garden State. 

The buses are dispatched by the Migrant 
Labor Bureau, which runs schools at Cran- 
bury, Woodstown, and Fairton. There are 
approximately 270 children registered in the 
schools this summer, although the number 
boarding the buses each day varies accord- 
ing to the weather, the market, and baby- 
sitting duties in camp. 

The summer program is voluntary, but, 
if the children are still here in September, 
registration in public school is compulsory. 
Although summer attendance is elective, 
and despite many causes which may pre- 
vent a child’s getting on the bus, Miss 
Chrystine Shack, assistant director of the 
program, estimated 70 percent of the mi- 
grant workers’ children aged 5 to 12 are 
registered. 

State law allows a child over 12 to work 
in the fields. Said Sherwood Wilson, head 
teacher at the Fairton School: “If the sun 
is shining they're in the fields; if it rains 
they’re in school. We don’t get many over 
12.” 

Wilson illustrated another of the prob- 
lems in getting the children to school. He 
had a girl 14 enrolled for 2 weeks, but she 
had to stay away to babysit in the camp 
with six younger children. “She was prob- 
ably the best pupil we had,” Wilson sighed. 

Who is the migrant worker? He spends 
his winter in Florida, Georgia, or the Caro- 
linas and his summer in New Jersey, Mary- 
land, or other Northern States. Simeon 
Moss, assistant to the Commissioner of the 
State Department of Labor and Industry, 
said the migrants go back and forth in 
secondhand buses. 

Each busload coming into New Jersey is 
supervised by a crew leader, Moss said, and 
the crew leader is responsible for obtaining 
a@ license from the State to work in the 
fields. The migrants are southern Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans. They arrive in July and 
stay until early fall, Moss said. 

Around Cranbury, they’re picking the po- 
tato crop. However, the market is de- 
pressed this summer, Moss said, and the at- 
tendance at Cranbury School is less than 
expected. Around Woodstown, it is toma- 
toes, asparagus, and snapbeans. In the 
Fairton area there are onions to top and 
beans and tomatoes to gather. 

The migrants stay at camps provided by 
the farmers. These camps are inspected by 
the State on at least two occasions, Moss 
said. 

Everything is free at the migrants’ 
schools—education, food, clothing, and med- 
ical care. Lunches are nutritionally bal- 
anced, Moss said, although the bureau’s 
budget allows each school only $250 a season 
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for meat. We had chili con carne, salad, rai- 

sins, bread, milk, and pudding at the Woods- 

town School. It was good. 

The schoolday is from 8:45 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
The 3 schools are manned by 17 teachers 
and assistants. Moss said the teachers are 
accredited New Jersey teachers and are paid 
$100 a week, although a head teacher at one 
of the schools receives slightly more. 

The State rents the schools at a cost of 
$100 a room for the 6 weeks. Medical care 
is provided by the State department of 
health. According to Mrs. Georgia Lee 
Johnson, nurse at the Cranbury School, each 
child has a national health record which he 
takes with him to wherever the crops call 
his parents. 

For instance, she said, a child may receive 
two polio shots in New Jersey. With the 
cold winds, the family goes south and Flor- 
ida health officials complete the cycle with 
the third shot. Mrs. Johnson said there are 
many hygienic problems to treat. 

Children are arranged by categories, rather 
than grades, since despite efforts to edu- 
cate the children properly, a number of them 
never finish a grade. There are primary, in- 
termediate, junior, and senior divisions. 

But even these divisions are almost mean- 
ingless. For instance, Wilson is teaching a 
senior division, children over 10 years old. 
But instruction varies from the first-grade to 
the eighth-grade level. 

Moss figures that in a 4-year period a mi- 

t worker’s child loses a year of school. 

“In a few isolated cases,” Moss asserted, “‘this 

summer program is the only education the 

child gets all year.” 

The first day of summer school is a heart- 
breaker. The children come in tattered 
clothes, often shoeless. Most of them need a 
bath and arrive with an empty stomach. New 
clothes and shoes are provided largely 
through the New Jersey Council of 
Churches. 

We had the opportunity of talking with 
the Reverend and Mrs, Theodis Clark, rep- 
resenting the council. Mrs. Clark is origi- 
nally from Puerto Rico, and at Woodstown, 
where there are 21 children who don’t speak 
English, she is interpreter for the doctor and 
nurse. The Clarks serve at the camps as 
counselors and recreation directors, and Mr. 
Clark performs religious services. 

“The people are anxious to get out of the 
stream,’’ Mr. Clark said. For the 7 years 
they have been on the circuit in south 
Jersey, Mr. Clark said, they have been work- 
ing on one man in particular, trying to im- 
press on him the need to settle down to 
safeguard the future of his children. 

“We're proud,” Mr. Clark said, “he has 
bought his own house in New Jersey and is 
going to be a farmer.” 

LitTLE GirL WITH SHINY SHOES DANCES IN A 
SoMBER WorLD—To HuMBLE Boy oF MI- 
GRANT WORKER, LIFE’s A Story HE CANNOT 
TELL 


(By Charles H. Harrison) 


At the school for migrant workers’ children 
in Cranbury, a little girl danced a jig, kick- 
ing up her heels in exultation. She was 
wearing her first pair of shoes. 


IN FROM THE FIELDS 


The girl was in the class for preschool 
Children. This is the first year the State 
migrant labor bureau has run a program 
for children aged 3 to 5 at its summer schools. 
Before this year the youngsters either shifted 
for themselves in camp while their parents 
worked in the fields, or an older brother or 
sister had to stay away from school to mind 
them. 

Mrs. Georgia Lee Johnson, nurse at the 
Cranbury School, said that in 1 camp 11 


bi were supervised for the day by a 7-year- 
old, 
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The day-care centers for the preschoolers 
are experimental at Cranbury and Fairton. 
“They’re working out very well,” said Simeon 
Moss, assistant to the commissioner of the 
department of labor and industry, “We 
think it may be feasible to locate them at 
the camps.” 

Mrs. Charles Hickerson has charge of the 
preschool group at Cranbury. For many of 
the youngsters, she said, it is their first ex- 
perience with toys and crafts. ‘“‘They’re re- 
sponding gradually,” she continued. “At 
first they were withdrawn and tense.” 

One little boy spends most of his time at 
the easel painting. His work is not much 
different from the average nursery school 
child, Mrs. Hickerson said. But children in 
the preschool group she teaches in Princeton 
during the regular school year usually have 
quite a story to tell about what they have 
painted. 

Mrs. Hickerson pointed to a product from 
the little boy’s brush hanging on the wall, 
smears in black and red. “He had nothing 
to tell.” 

“For many of the children,’’ Moss said, ‘“‘the 
nap at noon is the most sleep they get all 
day.” Large families and crowded camp con- 
ditions are not conducive to restful sleep, he 
said. 

At the Woodstown School, there is a lan- 
guage problem. Approximately one-third of 
the children are Puerto Rican and don’t 
speak English. Miss Eleanore Rue, head 
teacher, said a Spanish-speaking teacher 
comes in 3 days a week to teach English. 
“Poor children,” she said, “they do need our 
help.” 

An l1l-year-old girl acts as interpreter on 
many occasions for other youngsters, older 
and younger. We asked her what she liked 
best about school. She replied reading was 
her favorite subject. What was her favorite 
book or story? “The first book I get in my 
hands I like best,” she said. 

She has six brothers and sisters. After 
school, if her parents are still in the fields, 
she helps. At night she does the dishes and 
other chores. 

Once the migrant workers’ children are 
exposed to education they react eagerly to it. 
“They come in eager to work and not play,” 
said Sherwood Wilson, head teacher at the 
Fairton School. However, play is an impor- 
tant part of the daily program. 

Both children and parents are appreciative 
of the educational opportunity offered by the 
State. Moss said the State is studying the 
possibility of an adult-education program 
aimed especially at upgrading the workers’ 
skills and teaching the women home eco- 
nomics and home maintenance. “The prob- 
lem is when to teach them,” Moss said. 
“They’re too tired after work, and they need 
some recreation on the weekend.” 


LIKES JERSEY 


A boy in Wilson’s class comes from Flori- 
da. His father is a crew leader. We asked 
him whether he liked Florida or New Jersey 
best. “New Jersey,” was his quick reply. 
“In Florida when it gets hot you don’t want 
to stay in your shoes and you don’t want to 
get out.” 

Moss is grateful for the sympathetic atten- 
tion Gov. Robert B. Meyner and the State 
legislature have given the migrant workers’ 
problems, particularly in the past 3 years 
when the budget for the summer-school 
program rose from $12,000 to $26,000 this 
year. 

But he feels the program needs a $45,000 to 
$50,000 budget, so facilities can be opened in 
Burlington, Monmouth, and Camden or 
Ocean counties. Also, Moss would like to 
see enacted Federal legislation proposed by 
U.S. Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Demo- 
crat, of New Jersey, which would provide 
higher standards for the migrants. 
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One of the things which most impresses 
the visitor to the schoois is the excellent 
behavior of the children. We confessed we 
expected them to be on the disobedient and 
boisterous side. 

Wilson said he can remember one scrap 
between children in the 3 years he has been 
in the program. The little boy in his room 
who answered some of our questions had 
better manners than a few children we've 
talked to in public schools in Bergen County. 

Mrs. Johnson said the children are well 
disciplined by their parents and taught re- 
spect for others. “The mother may not 
have much to give her daughter, but she has 
great love for her. That’s important. 

“When a migrant mother reaches over and 
pats her child, the child knows she means 
it.” 





HEALTH SERVICES FOR MIGRANT 
FAMILIES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, many migrant agricultural 
families have learned to accept serious 
illness and disease as a normal part of 
life. America’s high standard of living 
and advanced public health measures 
have not reached the lives of migrant 
workers, the lowest income group of our 
Nation. The most elementary preven- 
tive health measures are not taken by 
many of the migrants. In addition, be- 
cause of their continual movement from 
area to area, migrants are unable to par- 
take of community health services suited 
for a more settled population. 

On August 25 the Senate passed a bill 
to provide Federal grants for local 
health programs in areas seriously af- 
fected by the seasonable impact of mi- 
grant agricultural workers. As sponsor 
of this bill and as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, 
I am greatly encouraged by this action. 
The Senate’s passage of the bill is a 
great step forward in the extension to 
migrant families of basic health services 
which have been available to the general 
public for many years. I look forward to 
the family health service clinics and the 
projects to improve health services and 
conditions which the bill will stimulate. 

An article which appeared in the Au- 
gust 15 Asbury Park Press, “Migrant 
Families Get Health Service,’ describes 
a health service for migrant families in 
Monmouth County, N.J. The Monmouth 
County Organization for Social Service 
has sponsored a mobile health unit, a 
converted house trailer. The unit travels 
to farms and provides physical examina- 
tions, inoculations, tuberculosis, and 
other tests, and health advice to migrant 
families. 

This health service is a fine example 
of one of the ways in which services can 
be adapted to suit migrant families. I 
am hopeful that with aid provided 
by national legislation, communities 
throughout the Nation will provide 
health services for migrant families. 
Only with services available on a nation- 
wide basis can the health of these mobile 
people be improved significantly. 

Because the Asbury Park Press arti- 
cle, “Migrant Families Get Health Serv- 
ice,” provides a clear account of one type 
of health service for migrant families, 
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I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Rrcorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Micrant Famities Get HEALTH SERVICE 

ATLANTIC TOWNSHIP.—Four physicians and 
six nurses, working from a mobile unit 
parked on the side of a dirt road, began a 
new public health service last night. 

They gave physical examinations, inocu- 
lations, tuberculosis and other tests, and 
advice to migrant families who do not have 
easy access to regular health services. 

About 60 men, women, and children from 
5 migrant labor camps attended the first 
mobile health clinic sponsored by the Mon- 
mouth County Organization for Social Serv- 
ice. 

The unit is a 37-foot converted house 
trailer, silver with navy blue letters identi- 
fying it as the “MCOSS Mobile Health Serv- 
ice.” 

TOWED TO ROAD 

It was towed onto Walling Road, on the 
John C. Ripley Farm off Route 537, for the 
first of a series of visits to eight Monmouth 
County farms on a rotating schedule ex- 
tending to the middle of October. 

The unit was in operation from 7 p.m. 
until after dark. A generator was used to 
provide light for the physiciams once the 
sun went down. 

Miss Winona E. Darrah, executive director 
of the MCOSS, said the first night’s results 
were “very satisfactory.” 

“T think the mothers were very happy to 
have the service for their children,” com- 
mented Mrs. Elizabeth Carlin, public rela- 
tions director for the agency. “Of course, 


the kids didn’t like the shots too much.” 

At least one mother made a major oc- 
casion of the mobile unit’s visit. She 
showed up with her five children dressed in 


their best Sunday clothes. 

Dr. Joseph A. Jurkoic, a Neptune pedia- 
trician, examined preschool youngsters in 
the clinic inside the trailer, while shots and 
tests were given to older children and adults 
in the open air. 

Dr. William J. Dougherty, director of the 
division of preventable diseases of the State 
department of health, was in charge of the 
inoculations and tests, which were given by 
Dr, Leon Meucur and Dr. James Watson. 

ASSISTED PHYSICIANS 

Six MCOSS nurses assisted the physicians. 

The migrant families learned of the new 
health service from circulars distributed in 
the area and by personal visits. Some 
walked to the mobile unit, others drove, and 
others were given transportation by person- 
nel of the MCOSS and the State department 
of health. 

A Red Bank police escort led the mobile 
unit to the Ripley Farm. Peter Mann, 
Holmdel Township, has volunteered as the 
driver of the tow truck. 

The unit was scheduled to be at the Daniel 
K. Stattel Farm, Route 79, Bradevelt, Marl- 
boro Township, tonight. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is _ there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


SALINE WATER CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the unfinished business be 
laid before the Senate and be made the 
pending business. 

The motion was agreed to;. and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
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bill (S. 2156) to expand and extend the 
saline water conversion program being 
conducted by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


SOVIET ANNOUNCEMENT OF RE- 
SUMPTION OF NUCLEAR TEST- 
ING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there has been a good deal of talk re- 
garding the announcement, made by 
Premier Khrushchev, to the effect that 
the Soviet Union intends to resume nu- 
clear testing sometime soon. There also 
has been much talk to the effect that a 
so-called 100-megaton bomb will be 
created, and, 1 suppose, under certain 
circumstances used. 

If my memory serves me correctly, this 
is not the first reference made by Mr. 
Khrushchev to a so-called 100-megaton 
bomb; but it appears to me, on the basis 
of hindsight, that what has happened by 
way of this announcement is something 
which should not surprise us in the least. 
We know that whereas in the beginning 
the leaders of the Soviet Union were 
quite anxious to try to reach an agree- 
ment—at least, so they said—for the con- 
trol of nuclear weapons, for the past year 
they have shown a lack of desire in this 
direction, even though time and time 
and time again the United States and 
the United Kingdom came forward with 
plans to see whether some accommoda- 
tion, some arrangement, some compro- 
mise agreement, could be reached. 

It is my further understanding that 
Mr. Arthur Dean, our chief delegate to 
the nuclear test ban conference at 
Geneva, recently was sent back to 
Geneva with a new proposal. That pro- 
posal was given short shrift, although 
it encompassed a wide area; and if nego- 
tiations could have been carried on in 
good faith, I assume that proposal would 
have been received with some degree of 
favor. 

What our pclicy will be, no one knows. 
I am not by any means an expert on 
things nuclear or thermonuclear; but, 
if I correctly recall, it was stated that 
should the negotiations between the 
three powers fail, at an appropriate 
moment we would feel it incumbent upon 
us to resume testing, but that that test- 
ing would be of an underground nature, 
whereby the air would not become pol- 
luted and the lives of people, animals, 
and plants thereby endangered. 

I hope that we shall study this matter 
carefully, and will recognize that per- 
haps this is a tactic on the part of Mr. 
Khrushchev, tied to an extent to the 
present—today, the ever-present—crisis 
at Berlin; perhaps it is a tactic also in 
relation to our standing in other areas 
of the world where we can at a moment’s 
notice face additional crises, in addition 
to the one now confronting us at Berlin. 

Of course, we are supposed to have 
been able to win a psychological victory 
because of this prior statement by the 
Soviet Union. But I hope no one will 
consider this a victory, because what 
seems to be in the offing is a policy which 
will affect the life of every man, woman, 
and child in the entire world. I hope 
the Soviet Union, the United States, the 
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United Kingdom, and all the nations on 
the verge of becoming nuclear powers 
will likewise move with caution and dis- 
cretion. 

I hope all of us recognize that regard- 
less of the immediacy of the present 
announcement by Khrushchev, in some 
way, in some fashion, at some time an 
agreement for the control of nuclear 
weapons must be found, because if it is 
not, the Soviet Union and the United 
States will not be the only ones to pay 
the price entailed because of this de- 
structive process, but all the other peo- 
ples of the world as well will do so; 
and we are not so far away, according 
to the information I read in the public 
press, from the time when we can expect 
as many as 8, perhaps 10, or even more 
nations to have the nuclear process in 
their control and, in time, to be able to 
develop nuclear weapons. 

So, Mr. President, while the period 
in which we live is a dangerous one, and 
while the statement issued by Mr. Khru- 
shchev is a dangerous one, I hope we 
shall not become stampeded, but shall 
think through this matter and shall act 
as calmly as possible in the light of all 
the known circumstances, and shall do so 
in recognition of the fact that if at some 
time, under decent circumstances, some 
agreement is not reached, then the very 
existence of mankind may be at stake. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
sham and the hypocrisy of the Soviet 
Union today stand out in bold relief be- 
fore all the world. 

I recall some of the history of the pro- 
cedure by which the Government of the 
United States over the years, under Dem- 
ocratic Presidents and under Republican 
Presidents, has painstakingly tried to 
demonstrate its earnest desire to find a 
way for a dependable first-step agree- 
ment with respect to a nuclear test ban 
and disarmament. 

On one occasion, officials of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, represent- 
ing its NATO allies, endeavored, day in 
and day out, for many long months, in 
London, to reach an honorable and de- 
pendable agreement with the Soviet 
Union. On some occasions, indeed, it 
appeared that we were almost on the 
verge of agreement. Then suddenly from 
the Kremlin came the order to go home, 
and the Soviet representatives hastily 
left for Moscow. 

That able man, Arthur Dean, has sat 
at a conference table in Geneva, some- 
times accepting some of the counter- 
proposals which the Russians made, only 
to find that when we endeavored to 
reach an agreement by accepting some of 
those proposals, the Russians “zigged” 
to a new position, and then asserted that 
the only way they would sign an agree- 
ment for nuclear test bans would be to 
have control by the so-called troika 
administration, which obviously repre- 
sented no control at all. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing, and this just came to me, that 
the recent proposal by Arthur Dean was, 
in effect, the troika proposal in reverse, 
by means of which there would be a cer- 
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tain number of supervisory personnel 
from the Soviet Union, a like number 
from the Western Powers, and a small 
number, but a decisive number, from the 
neutral nations. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This operation of 
the troika principle was turned down by 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is cor- 
rect; and, once again, cannot the world 
now see where the responsibility lies? It 
lies entirely with the Soviet Union. 

I doubt very much that, under the 
present leadership of international com- 
munism on this globe, mankind may look 
forward in the near future to the pos- 
sibility of a nuclear test ban being agreed 
upon. That is a sad thing to say and an 
unpleasant future to envision. 

Under all those circumstances, Mr. 
President, speaking for myself, I urge 
the Government of the United States to 
demonstrate to the world that now, I 
repeat, the sham and the hypocrisy of 
international communism compels this 
country, in the interests of the security 
of the American people, to begin anew 
to test, to perfect its nuclear arsenal, not 
alone for the deterrence of potential 
Communist aggression, but—God for- 
bid that we ever come to it—for the com- 
bating of Soviet aggression through such 
retaliation as the Government of our 
country and our allies might deem 
appropriate at any given time. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I commend the 
able assistant minority leader for his 
statement this morning. 

We talk about “resumption” of testing. 
It has never been clear to me why we 
should take for granted the fact the So- 
viets ever stopped testing. We know 
of very heavy explosions that have oc- 
curred in the Soviet Union. Why should 
we assume they are not testing? Every- 
body who discusses this matter, even 
after the announcement of last night, 
talks about the fact the Soviets are going 
to resume testing. 

I wrote one of the ablest editorial 
writers of one of the largest papers in 
this country, questioning his position on 
this subject, which was that this country 
should continue the unilateral test ces- 
sation agreement, asked him how he 
could feel the way he did, especially be- 
cause on other issues his views were so 
solid. He replied, “I have never said 
they were not testing. But the advan- 
tages to us in world approval for not 
testing are so great, I think our policy 
is the wise policy to continue.” 

Because of the very great advantages 
which automatically accrue to those who 
do test, as against those who do not, I 
could not and cannot agree with his con- 
clusion. 

My point is that nobody, in these dis- 
cussions or colloquies, that I know of, 
has taken any position except the fact 
the Russians are resuming tests. I take 
the position that, in all probability, based 
on their record and the fact of explosions 
in Russia we know about, they have been 
testing. 
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Does the Senator not agree that is 
logical? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I certainly cannot dis- 
agree with the able Senator from Mis- 
souri, because the explosions behind the 
Iron Curtain, to which he has referred, 
have never been adequately explained 
by the Soviet Union; and it will not do 
for us to accept the statements of the 
leaders in the Kremlin when they slough 
them off and say, ‘These explosions were 
not nuclear.” That is not an answer. 
No one is able to say what the Soviet 
Union has done. 

The able Senator from Missouri makes 
an excellent point. Who knows, outside 
of the Kremlin itself, whether or not 
there has ever been a cessation of nu- 
clear testing behind the Iron Curtain? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the able Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I do. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In all develop- 
ments of technological articles, field test- 
ing makes it possible to get more re- 
sults for less weight. 

Not so long ago, when the Senator 
from New York, who is here with us 
this morning, and I lived in the same 
town, I was in the business of the pro- 
duction of radios. These radios were 
very large as compared with the size of 
today. I purchased a set the other day 
smaller than a pack of playing cards, 
an excellent machine. 

The more blast per pound that is ob- 
tained, the less thrust is necessary to 
propel a weapon. Therefore, based on 
the record, is it not logical to conclude 
that for years the Soviets have been 
working very hard to improve their 
weaponry by testing, because they could 
have done this without possibility of our 
discovering it? 

Mr. KUCHEL. There is no question 
about it. I say that for an American 
with the background of the Senator 
from Missouri to make this statement 
underlines the importance of the ques- 
tion. I agree with the utterances the 
Senator has just made on the Senate 
floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator, and would ask him one more 
question, if he will yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does the Sena- 
tor know of any agreement we have or 
have had with the Russians with re- 
spect to testing or not testing? 

Mr. KUCHEL. There is 
agreement. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. It seems to me the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri has 
made an excellent point. We seem to 
have taken some comfort from the fact 
that there is no positive proof that the 
Soviets have been testing. There is, 
likewise, no positive proof that they have 
not been testing. And when we are 
dealing with the Soviet Union, with 
their record of deceit and deception, the 
only safe assumption is also the more 
sinister one. 

Scientists inform me that the explo- 
sions which have taken place could have 
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been nuclear testing explosions. Any- 
one, therefore, can have his own ideas 
about what has been going on. It is 
true that we seem to have gone on the 
assumption that, because there is no ab- 
solute proof of the Soviet’s testing, they 
are not testing, and that therefore we 
should make no move in that direction. 
My fear is that we have lost valuable 
time. 

I hope and pray that is not so. I fear 
we have lost some of the advantage we 
previously had. 

My feeling has been for some months 
that a definite cutoff date should have 
been set by our Government and at that 
time we should have stated we would 
resume underground nuclear testing. It 
seems to me that was the only safe as- 
sumption upon which to proceed. 

I think the Senator from Missouri has 
made a very valuable contribution to this 
discussion, as has the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 
He places the issue with respect to So- 
viet sincerity or insincerity precisely. 
There is no evidence on either side, yet 
the explosions behind the Iron Curtain 
remain unexplained. 

Mr. President, the American people 
applaud what the President of the United 
States has done, as they applauded what 
his predecessor did, in sending represent- 
atives of free peoples to a table in a con- 
tinuing attempt to try to find an agree- 
ment; but the patience of the American 
people is not inexhaustible. Quite be- 
yond that, the security of the American 
people must continue to be the first con- 
sideration of the Government of the 
United States. 

When Arthur Dean returned a few 
days ago to Geneva he went there for 
what the President indicated was the 
last time. Now the Soviets, by their sin- 
ister announcement, by their truculent 
announcement, made yesterday, have de- 
stroyed the present hopes of mankind to 
eliminate by honorable agreement the 
horrible possibility of a deadly contami- 
nation of the air which people and ani- 
mals breathe, by which, indeed, life on 
this planet goes on. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I do not 
think it is correct to say that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has assumed 
that the Soviets have refrained from all 
testing of nuclear weapons, I know it 
is not correct for anyone to say that the 
junior Senator from Tennessee has as- 
sumed such. I do not know; I have 
doubts; I have not proceeded upon an 
assumption that the Russians have or 
have not conducted tests covertly. 

As I interpret it, this was a major move 
on the part of the Soviet dictator to 
frighten and intimidate the NATO pow- 
ers of Western Europe. I invite atten- 
tion of Senators to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for yesterday, page 17532. I 
made this remark to the Senate: 

It seems to me this is a part of the Soviet 
drive to frighten U.S. Allies from our side. 
One by one, Khrushchev has warned Ger- 
many, France, England, Italy, and other na- 
tions that in case of a conflagration, in case 
of hostilities, he would make dust of their 
countries and their peoples. He has not 
succeeded in this campaign of “scare and 
bluster.” 
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I do not believe this further chapter will 


Mr. President, I read in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald this morning, 
in the column of Mr. Drew Pearson, a 
quotation directly attributed to Mr. 
Khrushchev: 

Why do I think that, despite all this, there 
will be no war? Because Chancellor Aden- 
auer may turn out to be the best disciple of 
peace—and his Defense Minister, Strauss. 
Strauss knows what war would do to West 
Germany. So do your other Allies—Premier 
Fanfani of Italy, whom I found to be a very 
reasonable man, and also De Gaulle and 
Macmillan. 

They will be the first to take the United 
States by the hand and tell you there must 
be no war over Berlin. 


Here, in the quoted words of Khru- 
shchev, is evidence that he is under- 
taking to break the will of the West to 
resist by threats of nuclear destruction. 

I do not believe the brave people of 
Great Britain—the English, the Scotch, 
and the Irish—who have weathered the 
storms and the dangers of the centuries 
and who have fashioned a great way of 
life, who are a brave and cultured peo- 
ple, will succumb to this thermonuclear 
intimidation. I do not believe the great 
nation epitomized by the courage, the 
daring, the austerity, and the wisdom 
of General de Gaulle will succumb. I 
do not believe that NATO will be broken 
by such actions. Nevertheless, it seems 
to me that this is a major purpose of the 
announcement. 

The second significant thing with re- 
spect to the announcement of resumption 
of testing, to which I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate, is that this involves 
testing in the atmosphere of the world. 
The development of bombs of the mag- 
nitude referred to in the announcement 
cannot be accomplished underground. 
Moreover, weapons of such magnitude 
are more weapons of terror. 

Had the Soviets tested in the atmos- 
phere, it is very likely the United States 
would have known about it. It may have 
been possible for the Soviets to conduct 
covert tests underground without detec- 
tion, and as evidence that the President 
has not assumed to the contrary, the 
President appointed a_ distinguished 
committee of scientists to conduct a sur- 
vey and to study the possibilities of the 
conduct of such covert tests and the ad- 
vantages involved for the Soviet Union 
in the event such tests were covertly con- 
ducted. 

This has not been a closed question. 
It has been a question of inquiry, a sub- 
ject of doubt. 

Nevertheless, the United States has 
kept its own hands clean, has refrained 
from testing, though it has declared it- 
self long since free from the moratorium, 
in the hope that an agreement could be 
reached, which we see now was a vain 
hepe. 

President Kennedy and the great Na- 
tion he represents stand before the world 
with honorable intentions, with sincere 
desire, with demonstrated good faith. 
It now comes to this sad end. 

As the President said yesterday, the 
United States must reach decisions indi- 
cated by its own security and respon- 
sibility. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
have the greatest respect, as I am sure 
everyone in this body knows, for the sin- 
cerity and the capacity of the President 
of the United States; and also respect 
for the previous President. It seems to 
me we are now faced with the necessity 
of doing whatever is necessary to deter 
Communist aggression. 

I thank the able Senator from New 
York, who constantly impresses me with 
his grasp of those subjects that have to 
do with our security, for the very kind 
remarks he made this morning. 

Today in our Military Establishment 
we have many new weapons. We have 
also the Strategic Air Force. 

The hearings being conducted by the 
very able Senator from Mississippi have 
proved that by far the greatest deter- 
rent today is the Strategic Air Force. In 
that Air Force we have three types of 
bombers. We have the B-52, the B-—47, 
and the B—-58. The Senate has requested 
that more money be spent on the B-52 
bomber. The more B—-52’s we have, with 
trained crews, the greater the deterrent 
capacity of the United States. 

But recently something else has hap- 
pened. Statements have been made with 
which I concur—that the B—47 bomber is 
now close to obsolete. Between the B-52 
and the B—58, I choose the B-52, because 
the experts believe it is the better bomber 
with the newer weapons, for the job to 
be done. On the other hand, the B—58 
is a tremendously improved B-47. It 
flies far more than twice as fast. It 
carries a great deal more weaponry. It 
has at least as much range. It is a 
modern airplane. It is the most modern 
bomber, even though only a middle- 
range bomber, that the free world has. 

When we get into the question of the 
increased tensions of Berlin, do we say 
that we shall build more of our most 
modern medium bomber? No. We say 
that we shall, instead of retiring our 
obsolete bomber, subsonic—actually a 
1946 bomber—15 years old, that we will 
maintain that bomber, and therefore we 
are maintaining in the SAC fleet a rela- 
tively obsolete airplane. 

We have Senators such as the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
who know a great deal about the sub- 
ject. They have been studying it for 30 
years. By a vote of 87 to 4 the Senate 
expressed its confidence in the B-—52 
bomber, having in mind especially that 
the Hound Dog missile and the Skybolt 
missile are coming along. Despite that 
fact, we have heard from the Defense 
Department that there will be no addi- 
tional purchases of the B-52, and no 
additional purchases of the B—58, just a 
retainment of the old B-47’s. 

Mr. Khrushchev loves to rattle mis- 
siles, but the facts are that he showed 
production quantities of a bomber com- 
parable to the B—58, though probably 
with more range. Therefore he has been 
building planes in recent years. 

In 1956, when the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force went to Russia at the invita- 
tion of Mr. Khrushchev, he saw nine 
new models. 
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The statement was made by some of 
our people that these were probably 
prototypes and would not go into pro- 
duction. Later on we found seven of 
those planes were placed in production, 
Five years later four new Soviet air- 
planes were demonstrated at the 
Tushino show last month. One of them 
was comparable to the B-58, and in some 
ways comparable to the B-52. Another 
was a fighter comparable to the F-108, 
the longer range fighters we canceled 
because we could not afford it. 

Another reason given for canceling 
production of that plane is that the most 
modern bomber, the B-70, would do the 
same job. Then we cut back heavily 
on the B—70. 

I am not criticizing the past. 

Senators know that I have been on 
the floor of the Senate warning on this 
subject for many years. But the past is 
past, and there is no use to cry over 
spilled milk. This country, however, to- 
day has an income of close to $1.5 billion 
a day. I believe as the basic menace of 
communism becomes ever more im- 
portant to the average citizen we ought 
to back up what we talk about in this 
Chamber, all these speeches, with some 
action. The action that can be taken, 
and in my opinion should be taken, is 
recommendation for a greater invest- 
ment of the treasure of the United States 
ir. the security of the United States. It 
is true that according to many people, 
we put up more money recently than 
the Soviets. They put up $3 billion more 
a few weeks ago; we put up $3.5 billion 
more. But an article by Professor 
Bergson in the New York Times showed 
that, based upon the new hard ruble, the 
Soviets may well have put up $8 billion 
more. 

I believe we have come to the point 
where we had better not listen entirely 
to those who want to negotiate for 
peace without consideration of our rela- 
tive strength and to some of the scien- 
tists, and start listening at least a little 
more to the military men who will have 
to defend this country in case we are 
attacked. 

By that statement I merely mean that 
we should listen when the military men 
ask for modern equipment and better 
training for their men. 

I am the first to agree that defense 
is but one square on the checkerboard 
of American foreign policy. But we do 
not have enough modern equipment, and 
we do not have enough trained people. 
If there is any lesson from this latest ex- 
hibition of duplicity or aggressiveness— 
whatever the word should be—on the 
part of the Soviet, that is the lesson that 
comes to my mind. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. I thank my distinguished 
friend for his able comment. He has 
been a strong champion of American 
strength and preparedness for a goodly 
number of years. His voice has always 
been strong and eloquent in this cause. 

Returning for a moment to the awe- 
some question of nuclear weapons test- 
ing, it seemed to me that when the So- 
viets returned to the conference table 
last April and there reneged on proposi- 
tions of control and inspection to detect 
violations of possible nuclear weapon test 
agreements to which they had already 
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agreed, and instead insisted upon a 
Soviet veto over all mechanisms of in- 
spection, that they had thereby demon- 
strated their cynicism, their contempt 
for the negotiating process, their un- 
willingness to accept inspection, and had 
thereby demonstrated the futility of fur- 
ther conferences so long as the demand 
for veto obtained. It was my view then 
that further negotiations would be fruit- 
less, and I so expressed that view. 

However, the President chose to con- 
tinue to go the last mile, demonstrating 
not only his own good faith, but the 
prayerful hope of himself as President 
and of the people whom he represented, 
that an agreement could be reached. 

I agree with the distinguished senior 
Senator from Missouri that we must start 
now from where we are. We now see 
that the Soviets have never been sincere 
in the conference at Geneva. We now 
see that this has been an exercise in 
propaganda. We hope the world can see 
that the President of the United States 
and the people of the United States have 
been sincere in their hope and in their 
good faith in their proffer. 

There on the conference table, as of 
yesterday, before it was swept clean by 
the Soviet announcement, was the actual 
text of a treaty, submitted in good faith, 
in reasonable terms, earnestly and sin- 
cerely advocated by the President and 
his Ambassador, Mr. Dean. Starting 
from where we are, let the world see and 
let our allies realize that Khrushchev is 
undertaking to blackjack and to intimi- 
date them into surrender. I believe they 
will resist, and that our Western allies 
will stand firm and, in fact, even firmer 
under this threat. We can confidently 
expect them to recognize and reject this 
strategy of terror. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I should 
like to make some observations about 
what the Senator from Missouri and the 
Senator from Tennessee and the Senator 
from California have said. 

I am sure they will agree that the 
events yesterday are ominous indeed, 
perhaps fateful. 

It can be taken as a certainty that 
the weapons the Kremlin will be testing 
in the more or less public domain of the 
earth’s atmosphere will not be first pro- 
totypes. They will be testing weapons 
that they are certain will go off. They 
will be testing weapons which have al- 
ready been proved in prototype. And if 
these weapons have been proved in 
prototype, then they could only have 
been proved in clandestine tests, perhaps 
carried out underground with scaled- 
down models. 

These scaled-down models, I would 
point out, could have been of very con- 
Siderable size. As scientists concerned 
with the problem have recently testified, 
we would have had no way of detecting 
test explosions even of several hundred 
kilotons—tests of weapons, that is, up to 
10 times the power, or more, of the Hiro- 
shima bomb—if they had been conducted 
in large underground caverns. 

We can only speculate on the nature 
of the new weapons Khrushchev pro- 
poses to test. Perhaps it is the 100-mega- 
ton bomb, which would be the equivalent 
of 100 million tons of TNT. Perhaps it 
is the neutron bomb, Soviet possession 
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of which, as I have pointed out, would 
confront us with the terrible choice be- 
tween all-out thermonuclear war and 
surrender. Perhaps it is some other de- 
vice, unknown to us in principle. What 
we can anticipate with certainty is that 
it will be a weapon of terror. It may 
very well be the weapon of supreme 
thermonuclear blackmail which Khru- 
shchev will play as his trump card in 
the Berlin crisis. 

But if Khrushchev can demonstrate 
his possession of a superweapon, it 
would have implications that go far be- 
yond its immediate impact on the Berlin 
crisis. If the free world shows itself 
weak and divided, Khrushchev might 
even be able to achieve his goal of world 
conquest without war. Alternatively 
such a weapon might give him the capa- 
bility to launch a surprise thermonuclear 
attack so devastating in its first impact 
that the Soviets would be able to absorb 
whatever retaliation we could throw at 
them in a so-called second strike. 

These are gloomy suppositions. But 
they are possibilities we cannot afford to 
ignore. 

I do not believe that we should cry 
over spilled milk. We should start from 
this day forward. I believe, also, that 
this is the day on which we might con- 
sider why we are in this difficulty. This 
is not by way of recrimination or by way 
of blaming anyone for anything. How- 
ever, I think it is the part of intelligence 
to take a look at our own record, to see 
if we can find what we did that was 
wrong, or what we failed to do that we 
should have done and that would have 
been helpful. 

I have said on another occasion that I 
thought the moratorium on the test ban 
was the most fatuous blunder in all our 
history. I believe it today more firmly 
than the day I said it. 

What has troubled me during all these 
years is that reputable scientists all along 
have told us that there is no scientific 
way of detecting a carefully concealed 
nuclear explosion. I had luncheon with 
an eminent physicist only yesterday, who 
told me that there is no way of detecting 
a concealed underground nuclear explo- 
sion five times as great as the nuclear 
bomb that was drepped on Hiroshima. 

In the face of that scientific fact, what 
kind of business was it for us to trust the 
Soviet Union? 

The moratorium was an agreement of 
honor, pure and simple, in which we 
forsook some most vital progress which 
could have been made in nuclear weap- 
ons technology and perhaps imperiled 
our very survival as a nation, on the as- 
sumed honor and truthfulness of the 
Soviet regime. 

That we should have done so is some- 
thing that surpasses understanding. I 
doubt that there is a single person in this 
Chamber who would challenge the state- 
ments that the Communists are liars 
and cheats and murderers; that their 
philosophy justifies any act of villainy or 
dishonesty so long as it will advance the 
cause of communism; that they have, in 
the 40-odd years of the Soviet regime, 
violated more than 1,000 treaties and 
agreements; that they are out to cut our 
throats and to bury us. 
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And yet, I repeat, we have staked the 
safety of our people and the very sur- 
vival of our Nation on the preposterous 
assumption that the Communists, for 
some strange reason, woulc keep to their 
word on the nuclear test ban mora- 
torium, that they would not attempt to 
cheat despite the fact that the achieve- 
ment of nuclear superiority would point 
the way to world conquest. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I commend the 
Senator from Connecticut. Let me re- 
peat what I said on the floor yesterday. 
When this matter first came up in 1956, 
the understanding was we could detect 
any violation. In 1957 we could detect 
any violation above 5 kilotons, but not 
below. In 1958, we could detect any 
violation above 20 kilotons, but not be- 
low. In 1959, it was 100 kilotons. In 
1960 scientists told me they doubted we 
could detect a nuclear explosion of 500 
kilotons, if it was properly handled. 

I placed in the Recorp questions I 
asked of Mr. McCloy, which he answered. 
I asked him 20 questions about how we 
would proceed with nuclear testing. If 
we read one of his answers, which em- 
braces the concept of decoupling plus a 
large cavity like a salt mine, we come to 
the conclusion that we cannot detect an 
explosion below a megaton. 

Therefore we may have placed our- 
selves completely in the hands of the 
Soviets. It is not a matter of honor, be- 
cause there is no agreement. 

I ask my good friend from Connecti- 
cut to let me proceed for 1 more min- 
ute. As the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee for whom I have the great- 
est respect, has said, all this involves 
our allies. The most dangerous thing 
that could happen now from the stand- 
point of the security of the United 
States would be for our allies to begin to 
feel that we would not back up our com- 
mitments to them. 

For a long time I have said that in 
my opinion the greatest danger of war 
would be belief, conviction on the part 
of Mr. Khrushchev, that we would not 
defend ourselves. We know that the 
record proves one of the reasons Hitler 
struck in 1939 was his conviction the 
British would not fight. Our allies are 
watching what we do, not what we say. 
They are watching how many men we 
train, how modern our Army is, how 
modern our Navy is, how modern is our 
Air Force. There are no greater realists 
in the world than the French and the 
British. History has proved that to be 
true. I can remember that 4 or 5 years 
ago I went to General Maxwell Taylor 
and said to him, “I am astounded to find 
the condition in which the U.S. Army is 
at this time,” this after hearing he was 
going to resign. 

I said, “Will you tell me how much 
money you believe is needed to obtain a 
modern Army?” 

I received the figure, at that time, of 
$10 billion. General Taylor said, “We 
could spread that amount over 5 years, 
$2 billion a year.” 

We did our best to get that money 
for him. As these clouds were beginning 
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to gather, we nevertheless obtained only 
$500 to $600 million. 

The Senator from Connecticut has 
full right to be apprehensive about this 
unilateral nuclear test. I hope he agrees 
with me that the cessation policy time 
has come to express our apprehension of 
Communist aggression more in defense 
preparation and less in talks on this 
floor about victories of words. 

Mr. DODD. I am grateful to the great 
Senator from Missouri for what he has 
said. He has very clearly explained the 
situation. I hope that our colleagues in 
the Senate will, on reading what he has 
said, be grateful for what he has made 
so clear. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I shall be happy to yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee. I con- 
sider the Senator from Tennessee one 
of the great authorities in this body on 
this whole question. As he well knows, 
I have gone to him and sought his coun- 
sel and advice. He has always been 
kind and helpful, as has also the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. I do not want the 
Senator from Tennessee or the Senator 
from Missouri or anyone else in the 
Senate to understand that I am being 
critical of them, more than I would be 
of myself at this hour. Having said that, 
I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GORE. I am most grateful for 
the generosity of the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Connecticut and for 
the generous remarks of my able and 
distinguished friend, the senior Sena- 
tor from Missouri. It is not my pur- 


President, will the 


pose, either, to be critical of anyone, 


and least of all to be partisan. Just as 
the senior Senator from Missouri has 
so aptly said, we must start from now 
in the formulation of policy, so did 
President Kennedy find himself under 
the necessity upon the assumption of 
the Presidency of starting with the sit- 
uation obtaining as of then. 

I believe it should be pointed out that 
President Kennedy has never specifical- 
ly imposed a moratorium on testing 
upon himself or upon the policy of this 
country. Indeed, former President Ei- 
senhower specifically declared this 
country free from the moratorium. 

So there has been no agreement on the 
part of the United States to refrain from 
testing. There has been no agreement 
on the part of the Soviet Union; merely 
a statement by the Soviet leaders. Nev- 
ertheless, the United States has refrained 
from testing. It has, indeed, even re- 
frained from completion of preparations 

-for major testing. This may be one of 
the more serious of the errors involved. 
At least, we should be grateful and 
‘thankful for the good will, for the trust 
in mankind, for the sincerity of both 
former President Eisenhower and Presi- 
ydaent Kennedy for the desire to bring 
under international control this awful 
weapon which poses not only a threat in 
war, but a threat of contamination in the 
world’s atmosphere from its testing 
within the atmosphere. 

This is a particularly ominous develop- 
ment of yesterday. Most nations which 
now desire to develop, and may be on the 
verge of developing, nuclear weapons 
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cannot. test underground. This may 
start a disastrous wave of atmospheric 
contamination. 

At the very beginning of the confer- 
ences in Geneva, it was the position and 
the sincere and earnest view of the 
junior Senator from Tennessee that the 
United States should set for itself attain- 
able goals, goals supported by scientific 
fact. The goals which were set forth at 
the beginning of the conferences were 
not, in my opinion, supported by scien- 
tific fact, as the Senator from Connecti- 
cut knows. The negotiations started for 
the stoppage of all tests, on the assump- 
tion that tests of all size and in all envi- 
ronments could be detected. Our own 
tests, the Hardtack series in the western 
part of the United States, had demon- 
strated that was not true. This had been 
demonstrated to be fallacious before the 
conferences in Geneva began. Therefore, 
I felt that the goal to which we could log- 
ically aspire would be an agreement to 
stop the tests which contaminate the 
atmosphere and thereby pose a threat to 
the well-being of the human race, not 
only in Russia and the United States, but 
in Ceylon, in Australia, in South Amer- 
ica, in Africa and Asia—throughout the 
earth. 

Now that this exercise in propaganda 
has been brought to a dramatic and sad 
conclusion by the Soviet Union, the 
United States must calculate its policy 
not alone in view of its security; I think 
we must yet calculate the policy upon a 
consideration of the threat to all man- 
kind. 

I hope President Kennedy will, even 
now, whether from the White House or 
from the United Nations, entreat the 
Soviet Premier to refrain from making 
tests in the atmosphere, tests which 
pose such an awesome threat to all hu- 
man life—indeed, to all biological life. 
If the Soviet Union must test under- 
ground, then undoubtedly we must test 
underground, too. But even though the 
situation has reached this sad pass, 
perhaps this man who is now saying, 
as I just read, that the British will not 
fight, that the Germans will not fight, 
that the French and the Italians will not 
fight—perhaps this man, who now may 
be convinced, as Hitler was so dis- 
astrously convinced, that the British will 
not fight, can be dissuaded from his 
madness. Even now, unless absolute 
power has warped reason absolutely, 
perhaps the great weight of world pub- 
lic opinion can yet be brought to bear 
with telling effect. 

I apologize to the Senator from Con- 
necticut for this extended interruption. 
Once again I thank him for his generous 
comments. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am very 
happy that the Senator from Tennessee 
interrupted. I am grateful to him. He 
always makes a worthwhile and valuable 
contribution on the floor of the Senate 
and everywhere else. I quite agree with 
him in everything he said. I, too, hope 
that we shall continue to do everything 
we can to make certain that the Soviet 
Union does not go further than it has 
already gone by the announcement 
which has been made. I am sure the 
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Senator would agree, however, that 
while we are doing this, we should take 
the steps which are necessary to make 
certain that we are safe and secure. 
That is why I offered the resolution this 
morning, urging the President to re- 
sume testing immediately. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on the 
subject of nuclear testing there is now 
reason to believe, from current reports, 
that the President feels perhaps some 
amount of time should elapse to allow 
world opinion to place the blame where 
it belongs, on the Soviet Union, for its 
aggressive and malevolent intent in the 
resumption of experimental nuclear 
testing, and to allow the _ so-called 
neutral and uncommitted nations of the 
world to realize who is responsible for 
menacing world peace. I think myself 
that the people of many satellite coun- 
tries are more anti-Communist than 
those of some of the so-called neutral 
and uncommitted nations, because they 
have lived with communism and know 
the nature of the enemy. 

I hope that such delay as the Presi- 
dent believes to be reasonably desirable 
to secure the benefit of world opinion 
will not be too long extended. We have 
some reason to believe that the Rus- 
sians may be planning another move in 
the next few days. This is a war of 
nerves directed perhaps not principally 
at us but at our friends and allies in 
the hope of shaking their resolution. So 
far as our allies are concerned, I be- 
lieve such an effort is bound to fail. 

I think it is necessary for us to re- 
sume testing as soon as may be practical. 
I would assume we would expect to con- 
trol, so far as may be possible, con- 
tamination of the air. 

I suggest that all persons should read 
the statement made today by the great 
scientist, Mr. Edward Teller, who, as I 
understood it, said he would have con- 
siderably more fear of a Russian bomb 
and Russian intentions than he does of 
all the possible fallout of all the weap- 
ons we could conceivably test. 

Mr. President, on October 31, 1958, 
when the United States agreed to a nu- 
clear test moratorium for 1 year, it was 
believed that the United States enjoyed 
a qualitative weapon superiority over 
any potential enemy. Since that date 
we have not conducted any nuclear tests. 
In absence of an effective agreement 
with inspection and control, we do not 
know with any degree of assurance 
whether the U.S.S.R. has similarly ab- 
stained from testing. Accordingly, the 
effect of a continued moratorium on nu- 
clear testing without any effective agree- 
ment has been to possibly degrade our 
relative nuclear superiority. 

From the point of view of improving 
our military preparedness, for both gen- 
eral and limited war, additional weapon 
tests are needed. Experiments in nu- 
clear physics and engineering are vital 
to scientific progress, the absence of 
which tends toward speculative rather 
than assured results. Our current mili- 
tary systems developments are paced by 
fast-moving R.&D. programs. However, 
the lack of verifying evidence on ad- 
vanced nuclear weapon concepts tends to 
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act as a brake to these developments. 
Specifically, the effect on current and 
future capabilities are: 

First. Unless the performance of new 
nuclear designs can be demonstrated 
through tests, our national atomic capa- 
bility is effectively frozen near present 
levels of quality and cost, with the col- 
lateral problems of obsolescence. 

Second. The delay in resuming nu- 
clear testing will have serious effects on 
our nuclear weapons development pro- 
gram, to wit: 

It will preclude attainment by the 
United States of possible scientific 
breakthroughs which could contribute 
both to improvement in weapons and 
advancement of knowledge in the world 
of science. 

The gains that are possible with test- 
ing will not be achieved, thus hindering 
development of smaller, lighter, and 
less expensive tactical weapons. 

In the area of scientific personnel, 
gradual erosion of our weapons design 
teams to other more interesting fields of 
endeavor can be expected. 

Highly necessary weapons effects in- 
formation both at high altitude and un- 
derground will not be attained. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
issued the following statement on the 
resumption of nuclear testing by the 
Soviet Union: 

The United States should not necessarily 
follow the Soviet Union in resuming nuclear 
testing right now. We should rather state 
that we are free to test, as the free world 
security requires, in the days ahead; and we 
should let the world feel the full impact of 
the Soviet Union’s cruel decision before 
making a final announcement. We should 
also state that when we do resume testing 
we will announce it and we should, of course, 
avoid testing in the atmosphere, if at all 
possible. 

In the interim we should make clear to 
all the world the brutal cynicism of the 
US.S.R. in its announcement to resume 
testing and in the way it has dashed the 
world’s hopes on disarmament. We should 
reiterate our continued willingness to resume 
the efforts on disarmament on the terms we 
have proposed, in which even the U.S.S.R. 
found at one time a suitable basis for nego- 
tiation. 

We have not one but two responsibilities— 
the security of the free world and the moral 
leadership of the free world. We must do our 
utmost to sustain both responsibilities in 
this hour of grave crisis. 


At the same time, Mr. President, we 
must vest our full confidence in the Pres- 
ident and in the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as to the decision when the national se- 
curity requires us at that exact moment 
to announce we actually are resuming 
testing. Now we should confine our- 
selves to the announcement that our 
hands are free to resume testing as soon 
as we feel the security of the Nation re- 
quires it. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the im- 
perialist Soviet Union has finally decided 
to do openly what it probably has been 
doing secretly for some time—namely, 
conduct explosions of nuclear test weap- 
ons. Announcement of this policy was 
accompanied by typical Soviet saber-rat- 
tling, warning that Russian scientists 
have worked out projects of creating su- 
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perpowerful nuclear bombs with a yield 
of up to 100 million tons of TNT equiv- 
alent. 

That announcement should come as no 
particular surprise, Mr. President. It 
fits with the Soviet policy of nuclear 
blackmail, which Premier Khrushchev 
has been using for some time—particu- 
larly against some of our allies. Our own 
scientists have been pointing out that 
testing is essential to insure reliability 
of new developments. Indeed, the vol- 
untary test moratorium to which the 
United States has subjected itself for the 
past 3 years has reached the point where 
continuation of this policy would seri- 
ously jeopardize the security of our coun- 
try, which depends upon the deterrent 
nuclear power it must continue to pos- 
sess. 

The big difference between the situa- 
tion confronting the United States and 
that confronting the Soviet Union with 
respect to nuclear testing is that the 
United States needs to do this in order 
to insure continuation of its power to 
deter aggression; whereas the Soviets 
need do so only for the purpose of try- 
ing to offset our deterrent power, so that 
they can continue their aggressive, im- 
perialistic policies. The other nations 
of the world, particularly those which 
promote the freedom of their peoples 
through fair and accurate dissemination 
of information to the public, should be 
made clearly aware of this difference, 
so that there will be no question about 
why the United States must resume nu- 
clear testing. 

If Premier Khrushchev has timed this 
announcement for the purpose of chang- 
ing our policy over Berlin, Mr. President, 
I believe he will be disappointed. Our 
rights in Berlin and the integrity of the 
principle of self-determination of the 
German people under the United Na- 
tions Charter do not bend, much less 
break, because of saber rattling by an 
aggressive Communist power. The So- 
viets must be made to understand that 
“might does not make right,” that they 
are merely wasting their time if they 
seek to intimidate us, and that we do 
not propose to stand still while they 
vainly attempt to offset our deterrent 
capability. 

I trust, Mr. President, that the Pres- 
ident will heed the advice of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and his military ad- 
visers, and will promptly direct resump- 
tion of nuclear testing as a result of the 
stupid, but not surprising, announcement 
from Moscow. Vague and meaningless 
expressions to the effect that the United 
States must now decide what its own 
national interests require are not enough. 





WILEY SEES THREEFOLD DANGER 


IN RESUMPTION OF NUCLEAR 
TESTING BY THE SOVIET UNION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a news release prepared by 
me relating to the announcement of the 
resumption of nuclear testing by the So- 
viet Union. 
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There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Senator Alexander WiLEy, Republican of 
Wisconsin, today said Khrushchev’s decision 
to resume nuclear testing is a major threat 
to world peace. 

“This resumption of nuclear testing could 
be a dangerous step of a ‘death march’ to 
a man’s destruction,” Senator Wiley warned. 

“Provocatively, it represents: 

“A grave threat to the security of the 
United States; 

“Ever-greater dangers to world peace; and 

“A real hazard to the health of the nearly 
3 billion people of the world—by further 
saturation of the air with radioactive ele- 
ments. 

“Too, it could weil hasten the time when 
Red China—an aggressive threat to peace on 
the Far Eastern horizon—will become a full- 
fledged member of the ‘Russian Roulette’ 
Club of nuclear powers. 

“By resumption of testing, Mr. Khrushchev 
probably wants an opportunity to ‘show off’ 
the 100-megaton bomb about which he has 
been bragging. 

“In perspective, this will probably prove 
to be one more effort by the Reds to utilize 
‘nuclear blackmail.’ Despite the magnitude 
of this threat, however, this is now no time 
for hysteria. Rather, it is a time for: 

“Solemn evaluation of the danger; 

“Further strengthening Western deterrent 
power—including taking the necessary steps 
to protect ourselves with a ‘nuclear anti- 
dote’; 

“Exertion of greater efforts for halting the 
arms race; and 

“A mobilization of world opinion against 
Red tactics, which threaten to endanger the 
lives of all people—if not by war, then by 
oversaturating the atmosphere with radio- 
activity,” Senator WILEY concluded. 





BRITISH GUIANA—BEACHHEAD FOR 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on July 
17 I warned the Senate that Dr. Cheddi 
Jagan and his Communist-dominated 
People’s Progressive Party would prob- 
ably win in the British Guiana elections 
scheduled for August 21, that such a vic- 
tory would give the Kremlin its first 
beachhead on the South American Con- 
tinent, and that a combination of Castro 
and Jagan would bring us to the brink of 
catastrophe throughout Latin America. 

I pointed out that whereas the inter- 
national Communist movement was do- 
ing everything to insure the victory of 
Jagan, we were doing nothing, not even 
through the broadcasting facilities avail- 
able to us, to place the true facts about 
the Jagan movement before the people 
of British Guiana and to encourage and 
assist the opposition. 

Since the triumph of Jagan in the 
election of last week, some questions 
have been raised on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and in the American press about the 
propriety and political wisdom of de- 
scribing Dr. Jagan as a Communist and 
treating him as one. 

It has been stated that the surest way 
to push Guiana into the Communist or- 
bit would be to describe the newly elected 
government as Communist, without any 
proof. Thus the New York Times of 
August 23 commented editorially: 

Dr. Jagan has been labeled by some high 
American officials and some Senators as a 
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Communist, or the equivalent of one. If 
this were to prove the official U.S. Gov- 
ernment attitude, Dr. Jagan and his gov- 
ernment would certainly be in the commu- 
nistic camp alongside of Cuba very soon. If 
British Guiana is handled by the United 
States with some understanding, sophisti- 
cation, and sympathy, there is every reason 
to hope it will become a desirable member 
of the inter-American system. 


Mr. President, I do not believe one 
should make the charge of communism 
lightly. It is a very serious charge, and 
falsely made it is true that it can alien- 
ate people. 

But must one have a Communist Party 
membership card or a whole batch of 
Communist Party membership cards be- 
fore one describes a man as Communist 
or a movement as Communist domi- 
nated? This kind of proof, as everyone 
knows, or should know by this time, is 
virtually impossible to obtain. 

It is, however, important to know who 
is a Communist and who is not a Com- 
munist, because if we are not able to 
make this central distinction, we can 
have no foreign policy worthy of the 
name. In making this determination, I 
believe we must be fastidious in gather- 
ing our evidence; but once the evidence 
is in, we must apply certain elementary 
rules of common sense. 

If an animal looks like a duck, walks 
like a duck, swims like a duck, and 
quacks like a duck, and lives habitually 
with ducks, I believe that every rational 
person would be prepared to agree that 
the animal in question is a duck. 

Cheddi Jagan talks like a Communist. 
He behaves like a Communist. He has 
Played a leading role in Communist front 
organizations. He has consorted with 
international Communist leaders. He 
has distributed official Communist liter- 
ature. He has sided with the Krem- 
lin in every conflict of policy with the 
free world. He has hailed Communist 
victories in Cuba and in China and has 
himself been hailed and supported by 
the Communist propaganda apparatus. 
Yet, in the face of this record, there are 
still people who insist on believing that 
perhaps Jagan is not a Communist, per- 
haps he is just a European-style social 
democrat or an agrarian reformer. 

To those who now state that there is 
no proof, or ask that we wait until the 
proof is in, I say that the proof has been 
in for a long time. 

I recommend to all of those who have 
any doubts about the Communist affilia- 
tions of Cheddi Jagan and Communist 
domination of his movement, that they 
read the white paper published by the 
British Government in October 1953, 
after it had been compelled to suspend 
the constitution and depose the first gov- 
ernment of which Cheddi Jagan was the 
head. I also urge them to read the re- 
port of the British Guiana Constitutional 
Commission in 1954. I urge them to 
examine the personal record of Cheddi 
Jagan, of his wife, Janet, who has been 
described as the director of the Com- 
munist terrorist apparatus in British 
Guiana, and of his chief lieutenants. 

If they take the pains to do so, I am 
sure we shall hear no more pleas that 
we wait “until the proof is in.” 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Let me quote some of the most relevant 
items from the British white paper and 
from the report of the British Guiana 
Constitutional Commission. 

In paragraph 101, the report of the 
British Guiana Constitutional Commis- 
sion stated: 

On the evidence as a whole, we have no 
doubt that there was a powerful Com- 
munist influence within the PPP— 


That is Jagan’s party— 

At the time of the elections at least six 
of the party’s most prominent leaders— 
specifically Dr. Jagan (leader of the legis- 
lative group), Mrs. Jagan (general secretary 
and editor of Thunder), Mr. Sydney King 
{assistant secretary), Mr. Rory Westmaas 
(junior vice chairman), Mr. B. H. Benn 
(executive committee member and secretary 
of the Pioneer Youth League) and Mr. Mar- 
tin Carter (executive committee member)— 
accepted unreservedly the “classical” Com- 
munist doctrines of Marx and Lenin: were 
enthusiastic supporters of the policies and 
practices of modern Communist movements; 
and were contemptuous of European social 
democratic parties, including the British 
Labour Party.” 


This report was issued, under a British 
Labor Government, and with the scrupu- 
lous regard for the facts that is charac- 
teristics of British investigatory proce- 
dures. 

And yet, in the face of that, the New 
York Times editorial to which I referred 
quoted Jagan as stating that his move- 
ment is dedicated to “the ideal of so- 
cialism.” “Pending evidence to the con- 
trary,” said the New York Times, “the 
United States has everything to gain by 
taking Dr. Jagan’s pronouncements at 
their face value.” 

Mr. President, it is difficult to under- 
stand how such a position could be taken 
in the face of the investigation and the 
conclusion and the report by the British 
commission. 

The British white paper of 1953 de- 
voted a substantial section to the ties of 
the People’s Progressive Party with in- 
ternational Communist organizations. I 
now quote several paragraphs: 


Leaders of the party have been closely asso- 
ciated with international Communist organi- 
zations for many years. Mrs. Jagan was a 
member of the Young Communist League in 
the United States before 1943 and Mr. R. 
Westmaas frequently attended Communist 
meetings in Great Britain before returning 
to British Guiana in November 1952. At 
least 10 members of the party have made 
trips behind the Iron Curtain during the 
past 2 years and these trips have increased in 
frequency since the party came into power. 
Such party members who visited the United 
Kingdom had frequent contacts with Com- 
munists here. 

In official broadcasts Ministers gave evi- 
dence of their attachment to Communist 
ideas. Dr. Jagan announced he believed that 
socialism having replaced capitalism would 
“itself evolve into the higher Communist 
stage of society.” In an official broadcast the 
Minister for Education said his intention was 
to remove churches from their present par- 
ticipation in the educational system of the 
country and to revise the curriculum and 
textbooks of schools “to give them the true 
Gutlanese Socialist and realistic outlook.” 

The party and, in particular, Mr. R. West- 
maas, one of its vice presidents, have pro- 
moted the formation of a Communist polit- 
ical youth organization, the Pioneer Youth 
League, affiliated to the Communist-con- 
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trolled World Federation of Democratic 
Youth (WFDY) and World Peace Council 
(WPC). All Ministers have been present at 
one time or another at league meetings where 
propaganda of the WFDY and WPC was dis- 
tributed. On August 16, 1953, a Youth Con- 
gress, to which oversea delegates were in- 
vited by the Minister for Works, was held to 
coincide with the Communist World Youth 
Festival at Bucharest. 


The British white paper charged, 
among other things, that “the PPP Min- 
isters insisted on the removal of the ban 
on the entry of certain well-known West 
Indian Communists into British Guiana,” 
that “they introduced a bill to repeal the 
Undesirable Publications Ordinance, thus 
removing the power of the Governor in 
Council to exclude subversive literature,” 
that they had attempted to oust estab- 
lished, non-Communist trade unions by 
legislative action, that Communist lit- 
erature had been brought into the coun- 
try by Dr. Jagan and had been seized 
by customs, that the PPP had attempted 
to gain control of the public service and 
had “encouraged junior officers to act as 
informers,” that they had undermined 
the loyalty of the police, and had planned 
to organize a so-called people’s police. 
Dr. Jagan was quoted as saying on May 
3, 1953: “Comrades, in the past, when we 
asked for bread, we were given bullets, 
and those who fired at workers were hon- 
ored by the masters. But when the PPP 
gets into power, the same bullets which 
were fired upon the poor people will be 
fired on our oppressors. We shall or- 
ganize a police force; it will be known 
as the people’s police.” 

The white paper pointed out that the 
organ of the People’s Progressive Party 
had followed the lead of the Communist- 
controlled Warsaw Peace Congress of 
November 1950. 

It pointed out that Dr. Jagan in the 
summer of 1951 had attended “The 
Third World Festival of Youth and Stu- 
dents for Peace” and had at that time 
broadcast an attack on British imperial- 
ism over radio Prague. 

It pointed out that in 1951, Dr. Jagan 
attended the general council meeting 
of the Communist-controlled World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, and had called 
upon this instrument of Communist sub- 
version to establish a special colonial 
department, to assist trade unions in 
colonial countries. 

It pointed out that when the police 
raided PPP headquarters, they found 
photographic documents and captions 
supporting the charges that the Ameri- 
cans had waged bacteriological warfare 
in Korea. 

It charged that there was a well-devel- 
oped cell system organized by the Peo- 
ple’s Progressive Party, with a “hard 
core of some 400 or 500 members who 
are ready to do violence.” 

The complete Communist domination 
of the People’s Progressive Party was ex- 
posed and denounced by one of the few 
prominent non-Communist leaders of 
the party, Mr. Forbes Burnham, who 
broke with Jagan in 1955 and formed 
his own party, the People’s National 
Congress. 

The report of the British Guiana Con- 
stitutional Commission published a list 
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of representative literature distributed 
by the People’s Progressive Party. Let 
me read a few of these edifying titles: 

“The Right of Nations to Self-Determi- 
nation,” by V. I. Lenin. 

“Patriotism and Internationalism,” by S. 
Titarenko. 

“The Labor Movement in Great Britain,” 
issued by the British Communist Party. 

“They Were Killed Because They Were 
Negroes,” published by the West Indies 
Committee of the British Communist Party. 


Mr. President, Cheddi Jagan has re- 
mained a faithful minion of the world 
Communist conspiracy to this day. 
Within the past year, he has hailed 
Castro as a “liberator” and has been 
hailed by Castro. He has banned the 
distribution in British Guiana of a USIA 
publication entitled “What Can a Man 
Believe,” contrasting life in free coun- 
tries with life in totalitarian countries. 
Jagan’s Minister of Natural Resources, 
the Honorable H. B. Benn, stated only 
a few months ago, “It is easier to stop 
tomorrow than to stop communism.” 

Mr. President, I could go on and on 
with this recital of the record. But 
surely in the light of the record I have 
already presented, no reasonable person 
could doubt that Cheddi Jagan and 
Janet Jagan and their Ministers are 
Communists, that their movement is 
Communist dominated, that it does take 
its orders from the Kremlin. 

It has been argued that if we truly 
believe in the principle of self-deter- 
mination, we could not in good faith have 
intervened in any way in the British 
Guiana elections; that if the British 
Guiana people want a Jagan govern- 
ment, they are entitled to have a Jagan 
government. 

But I say that it is not self-determi- 
nation when the Jagan movement cam- 
paigns with the unlimited financial 
means of the world Communist move- 
ment at its disposal, while the opposi- 
tion parties are refused contributions by 
British and American concerns doing 
business in British Guiana, for fear that 
this would antagonize Cheddi Jagan. 

It is not self-determination when 
Moscow, Peiping, and Havana inundate 
British Guiana with propaganda favor- 
able to Jagan, while the Voice of Amer- 
ica and BBC do nothing to expose the 
true nature of the Jagan movement or 
the true nature of communism, or to 
give support and encouragement to the 
opposition. 

It is not self-determination when the 
World Bank, with American approval 
weights the election in Jagan’s favor by 
granting him a loan of $1% million 
just before the election, thus en- 
abling Jagan to pretend to his people 
that he knows how to deal with the 
Americans and that the American Gov- 
ernment is prepared to support him. 
This, in my opinion, is a scandal that 
cries out for explanation. 

It is not self-determination when the 
Jagan party deceives the people of Brit- 
ish Guiana by concealing its Communist 
identity from them and parades, as Cas- 
tro did, in the guise of a reform and in- 
dependence movement. 

It is not self-determination when the 
People of any country vote for reform 
and democracy, but get, instead, a Com- 
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munist dictatorship from which there is 
no way of extricating themselves. On 
the contrary, such fraud constitutes a 
flagrant perversion of the right of self- 
determination which all men who believe 
in freedom should expose, rather than 
defend. 

The Washington Post, in an optimistic 
editorial, appealed against any attempt 
to interfere with the right of the British 
Guiana people to self-determination, and 
held forth the hope that after they had 
had experience with the Jagan regime, 
the people of British Guiana would take 
back their endorsement at the polls, just 
as the people of Kerala voted the Com- 
munists out of office. Whether this op- 
timistic parallel] holds any water de- 
pends in the final analysis on our British 
allies and on ourselves. 

Kerala was never an independent 
state. It was a state in the sense that 
Connecticut is a State. Even under an 
elected Communist government, it re- 
mained constitutionally subordinate to 
the State of India, without the power to 
levy armies or other powers reserved to 
sovereign governments. Even then, be- 
fore the Communists could be voted out 
of power, it was necessary for New Delhi 
to impose martial law in Kerala and put 
an end to the excesses with which the 
Communists had been terrorizing the 
population. 

Within 2 years, if Britain does not 
intervene, British Guiana is scheduled 
to become fully independent. Mean- 
while, at least theoretically, Britain re- 
serves the right to intervene in an emer- 
gency. 

Will Britain use this right if Jagan 
proceeds to Castroize British Guiana, to 
set up a one-party dictatorship, to con- 
fiscate foreign enterprises, and to create 
a people’s police and a people’s militia 
as instruments of control? 

Will it use this right if there is evi- 
dence, as I fear there will be, that 
British Guiana under Jagan is being 
used for the infiltration and subversion 
of Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela, Dutch 
Guiana, and other Latin American coun- 
tries? 

Mr. President, the United States and 
Great Britain must accept the fact that 
the Caribbean area has become a major 
theater of Communist political and mil- 
itary operations; and we must make 
plans, in concert, to deal with this 
danger. 

If we do not do so quickly, if we con- 
tinue to drift and hope for the best, as 
we have done in regard to Cuba, then, 
as certainly as day follows night and 
defeat follows inaction and folly, we 
shall, within the next several years, see 
the Caribbean Sea converted into a Com- 
munist lake, and communism trium- 
phant through large parts of the Latin 
American mainland. 

Mr. President, when one examines the 
record, there is no question that Jagan 
has been following the Communist line; 
and regardless of whether he is a card- 
carrying Communist or whether he is 
on a Communist membership list, there 
is no question that today he is as much a 
Communist as is any well-known Com- 
munist in the world. 

This situation is very serious for us, 
and that is why I am discussing it. 
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What troubles me even more than 
these facts is the fact that the World 
Bank granted Jagan a loan of $1,250,000, 
I believe, only 6 weeks before the election 
in British Guiana. Mr. President, what 
kind of intervention is that? ‘The elec- 
tion was about to take place in British 
Guiana, and the facts about Jagan— 
including his clear record of commu- 
nism—were known. Then, late in June, 
he came to Washington, and personally 
signed for a World Bank loan of $1,250,- 
000, and the World Bank extended the 
loan. I know it will be said that the 
World Bank is an international organi- 
zation. But the United States is a 
rather large stockholder in that organi- 
zation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To the extent of 33 
percent. 

Mr. DODD. Yes, to the extent of 33 
percent. I say it will be rather hard 
to explain to the American people that 
an organization in which we have mem- 
bership to the extent of 33 percent has 
loaned in excess of $1 million to one 
about whom, I say, there is no dispute 
of his affiliation, his dedication, and his 
devotion to the Communist conspiracy. 

Some of our friends have said that 
the use of our radio facilities to tell the 
truth about Jagan would be interven- 
tion. I say it is the worst kind of inter- 
vention when, on the eve of the British 
Guiana election, in which there were 
two candidates, one of them was per- 
mitted to come to Washington and ob- 
tain a loan of in excess of $1 million, 
following which he returned to British 
Guiana and used that fact to his great 
personal advantage. As recently as 2 
days ago I talked to several persons who 
were there during all that period; and 
they state, “When that happened, the 
jig was up. But you cannot tell us that 
he is not a Communist.” 

Nevertheless that World Bank loan was 
made; and shortly thereafter Jagan won 
the election in British Guiana by only a 
few votes. 

This is one of the worst things that 
has ever happened; and someone should 
explain how it was allowed to take place 
at this critical hour. 

I said to one official of the World Bank, 
“Did you talk about Jagan? Every 
banker I know considers that the most 
important element in connection with a 
loan is the character, the reputation, and 
the integrity of the one who applies for 
the loan; they are more important than 
his credit rating or his property holdings. 
The most important thing is to know 
what sort of man is applying for the loan. 
Did your bank ask those questions about 
Jagan? Did anyone tell you he is a 
Communist and has been running with 
Communists?” 

He replied, “Yes, the question has 
been raised.” 

But I have not yet been able to find out 
what was said. 

This situation must be absolutely 
terrifying to the American people. It 
must shock them to realize that such a 
thing was allowed to happen at this 
critical hour in world developments. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alaska? 

Mr. DODD. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Apart from the 
very effective points the Senator from 
Connecticut is making in regard to the 
character of this man, what explanation 
or justification is there for making such 
loans to colonies of another country 
which, under the new orientation of this 
administration, is supposed to be one of 
the contributors to our foreign aid pro- 
gram, before such colonies are even lib- 
erated? That has happened in several 
cases. How is it justified? 

Mr. DODD. I do not know. I asked 
that question, too; but I have not yet 
been able to obtain an answer. I hope 
I do get one. If so, I shall be happy to 
report it to the Senate. 

Incidentally, let me state that I was 
told that the application for the loan 
had been pending 2 years. So I asked, 
“Why was there such great haste, just 
6 weeks before the election? If the ap- 
plication had been pending for 2 years, 
could not you have waited until the peo- 
ple of British Guiana had had a chance 
to reach their decision? Could not you 
have waited another 6 weeks?” But I 
did not get a very good answer to that 
question, either. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. DODD. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I would say that 
those of us who support the principle of 
foreign aid—believing that some of it 
may be necessary in this crucial time in 
the world—are deeply concerned not 
merely about the maladministration 
that has characterized it, but also be- 
cause of the fear that that maladmin- 
istration will continue. 

There has been a very firm declara- 
tion of purpose on the part of our Presi- 
dent to change that. I certainly applaud 
that purpose. But to date there is no 
evidence, so far as I am aware, that that 
fine declaration of purpose is being car- 
ried out by any significant changes in 
key personnel. 

I believe it would be most important 
for the Senator from Connecticut, who 
is a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, to pursue this matter and 
to ascertain who is responsible for mak- 
ing the loan to Jagan, and under what 
circumstances, and to ascertain whether 
officials of that type who are responsible 
for that action are to be retained in the 
proposed new and better setup. This will 
have a great bearing on whether we can 
have any confidence that the promised 
improvement of administration of for- 
eign aid will actually occur. 

I wish to say that I have the gravest 
fears that the promised improvement in 
administration will not take place, but 
that, despite the President’s purpose, the 
same policies and performance which 
have been so disastrous in many parts 
of the world will continue. We all hope 
they will change, because if they do not 
change not only will the foreign aid 
program be a failure and the money 
wasted, but it will be of actual help to 
the forees we are trying to defeat, the 
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Communists. If the money goes to a few 
people at the top as so often hitherto, 
or to governments run by officials with 
Communist affiliations or sympathies, we 
will be helping the very forces we are 
trying to combat, and defeating our ef- 
forts in behalf of freedom and peace. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I congratulate the 
Senator from Connecticut for bringing 
this matter to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. It is shocking that the Interna- 
tional Bank would make such a loan on 
the eve of an election. As the Senator 
has said, it would not have been neces- 
sary for them, with their office here in 
Washington, to go to a British white 
paper. As the Senator knows, the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee has taken 
evidence with regard to the situation in 
British Guiana in relation to its inves- 
tigation into communism in the Carib- 
bean. 

While the testimony was not released, 
upon request it would have been made 
available, of course, to any official of the 
International Bank, or anyone else in 
Government who needed the informa- 
tion. They knew very well the testi- 
mony was being taken. 

It gives great pause to those of us who 
feel, as I know the Senator from Con- 
necticut does, that assistance to friendly 
nations is in the interest of our own 
country, to see a thing like this happen, 
which undoubtedly had a definite influ- 
ence on the election. There is no doubt 
about it. Whether or not the election 
would have been different without it, 
nobody can say; but it is regrettable in 
the extreme that the International Bank 
took the step at just this date. I am 
glad that the Senator from Connecticut 
has brought the matter to our attention. 

Mr.DODD. Iam grateful for the con- 
tribution of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks the fol- 
lowing documents: First, “British Gui- 
ana, Suspension of the Constitution,” 
published by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; second, the following appendixes 
from the “Report of the British Guiana 
Constitutional Commission”—published 
by Her Majesty’s Government: Appen- 
dix I—“Extracts From the PPP Periodi- 
cal Thunder and From Speeches and 
Writings of PPP Leaders,” Appendix 

—“List of Communist Literature Dis- 
tributed by the PPP,” Appendix ITI— 
“Note on the Arson Plot”; third, article 
from the Daily Chronicle—Georgetown, 
British Guiana—September 30, 1960, 
headed “British Guiana Can Expect 
Anything Should PPP Lose Elections”; 
fourth, article from the Guiana Graph- 
ic—Georgetown, British Guiana—July 
4, 1961, entitled “Benn Meant Every 
Word”; fifth, some sundry articles from 
the American press dealing with the 
British Guiana crisis of 1953-54. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 through 5.) 

Mr.DODD. Mr. President, in conclud- 
ing my remarks, I hope that what I have 
said has not in any way suggested an 
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“J told you so” attitude. It is no solace 
at all to be proved right when our na- 
tional security is at stake, and when the 
cost of being proved right runs so high. 
But we shall never survive the terrible 
trials that lie ahead of us unless we first 
of all expose to ourselves and find the 
explanations for all the blunders and 
errors—errors of commission and errors 
of omission—of which we have been 
guilty. 

What I find particularly frightening 
about the situation in British Guiana is 
that we have been aware since 1953 that 
this was a political crisis area, where the 
Communists might conceivably come to 
power. 

But we did nothing. 

In the name of economy, we even with- 
drew a few labor attachés who, accord- 
ing to accounts, had been doing an effec- 
tive job of counseling the anti-Commu- 
nist trade unions. 

Worse than this, as I have pointed out, 
we fortified Jagan’s position by providing 
him with technical assistance and by ap- 
proving the World Bank loan of $1% 
million, which was personally signed for 
by Jagan himself. I have been told by 
Americans who were in British Guiana at 
the time that, had we wanted to help 
Jagan win, we could have taken no more 
effective measure than the granting of 
this loan in the weeks immediately pre- 
ceding the election. Indeed, when we 
consider that Jagan won by only two 
seats, I do not think it is too much to 
suggest that this loan made the dif- 
ference between victory and defeat for 
the forces of communism in British 
Guiana. 

Now, despite Jagan’s record, despite 
the sorry experience with being nice to 
Castro and with aid to Tito and to Po- 
land, we find that there is talk of keep- 
ing Jagan from going Communist by 
making bigger and better loans to him. 

Mr. President, there is an alternative 
to folly; there is an alternative to inac- 
tion. I believe that the record of our 
tragic failure in British Guiana is still 
another argument for the establishment 
of a Freedom Academy where methods 
of combating communism can _ be 
studied and devised and where we train 
cold war experts for the side of free- 
dom. 

ExuHisIr I—BrITIsH GUIANA—SUSPENSION OF 
THE CONSTITUTION 
(Presented by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to Parliament by Command of Her 
Majesty, October 1953) 
I. INTRODUCTION 

1. The new Constitution introduced in 
British Guiana last April was based on a 
report (Col. No. 280) of an independent Com- 
mission (Sir John Waddington, Chairman, 
Professor V. T. Harlow and Dr. Rita Hinden, 
members). It conferred upon the people for 
the first time universal adult suffrage and 
provided for a bi-cameral Legislature with a 
Lower Chamber (House of Assembly) consist- 
ing of twenty-seven members, of whom 
twenty-four were elected, and an Upper 
Chamber (the State Council) consisting of 
nine members appointed by the Governor 
(two on the recommendation of the Ministers 
in the Lower Chamber). The Constitution 
provided for the appointment of six elected 
members of the House of Assembly as Minis- 
ters with departmental responsibility and 
gave them a majority of two in the Executive 
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Council, the principal instrument of policy. 
The Governor was obliged (save in excep- 
tional cases) to consult, and take the advice 
of, this Council. 

2. In the General Election at the end of 
April for the House of Assembly under the 
new Constitution the People’s Progressive 
Party (P.P.P.) gained 51 percent of the votes, 
and 18 out of 24 seats. With this majority it 
secured the election of members of the Party 
to the six Ministerial posts filled from the 
House of Assembly. 

These Ministers were: Dr. C. B. Jagan 
(Minister for Agriculture), Mr. L. F. S. Burn- 
ham (Minister for Education), Mr. A. Chase 
(Minister for Labour), Mrs. S. King (Minister 
for Works), Dr. J. P. Lachhmansingh (Minis- 
ter for Health), Mr. J. N. Singh (Minister for 
Local Government). 

Dr. Jagan was elected Leader of the House 
of Assembly and Mrs. Jagan, Deputy 
Speaker. Two further members of the 
P.P.P., Mr. Fingal and Mr. Robertson, were 
appointed to the State Council on the rec- 
ommendation of the six Ministers. 

3. The People’s Progressive Party, there- 
fore, held six out of the ten places in the 
Executive Council. It also had a working 
majority in the House of Assembly, but not 
in the State Council. It would also have had 
a majority if the Governor had decided to 
call a Joint Session of the two Houses for 
any purpose. 

II, ACTIVITIES OF MINISTERS 


4, The conduct of Ministers showed no 
concern for the true welfare of the Colony 
and threatened its progress as an orderly 
state: it had seriously endangered the eco- 
nomic life of the country and had set it on 
the road to collapse. Examples of this con- 
duct are: 

(i) Fomenting of strikes for political ends 
(pars. 15-18) ; 

(ii) Attempting to oust established trade 
unions by legislative action (par. 19); 

(iii) Removal of the ban on the entry of 
West Indian communists (par. 8) ; 

(iv) Introduction of a bill to repeal the 
Undesirable Publications Ordinance and the 
flooding of the territory with communist 
literature (paragraph 8); 

(v) Misuse of rights of appointment to 
Boards and Committees (paragraph 13); 

(vi) Spreading of racial hatred (para- 
graph 14); 

(vii) Plan to secularize Church schools 
and to re-write textbooks to give them a po- 
litical bias (paragraph 36) ; 

(viii) Neglect of their administrative du- 
ties (paragraphs 22-23) ; 

(ix) Undermining of the loyalty of the 
Police (paragraphs 9-11); 

(x) Attempts to gain control of the Public 
Service (paragraph 12); 

(xi) Threats of violence 
28-33); 

5. Each one of these acts judged separately 
was serious enough, and the cumulative ef- 
fect was disastrous. Viewed in the light of 
the Communist connexions of Ministers, 
their aim was unmistakable. 

6. In the succeeding paragraphs the events 
of the period May-September 1953 are de- 
scribed roughly in chronological order. 


The loyal address and withdrawal of bans on 
entry of Communists and Communist 
literature 


7. At the first business session of the new 
House of Assembly held on 17th June the 
Party refused to move a loyal address to the 
Queen in response to Her Majesty's gracious 
message at the introduction of the new Con- 
stitution (though a loyal address was passed 
unanimously when moved by the Leader of 
the Opposition). 

8. At the same time and contrary to the 
general policy of other West Indian Govern- 
ments, the P.P.P. Ministers insisted on the 
removal of the ban on the entry of certain 
Well-known West Indian Communists into 
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British Guiana. They introduced a bill to 
repeal the Undesirable Publications Ordi- 
nance, thus removing the power of the Gov- 
ernor in Council to exclude subversive litera- 
ture. Communist literature brought in by 
Dr. Jagan in 1951 was seized by customs of- 
ficials. The proposed bill sought to invali- 
date this seizure and was thus attempting 
to make these officials liable to legal pro- 
ceedings for their official action. It has not 
yet passed into law, but meanwhile com- 
munist literature has been pouring into the 
country. 

Undermining of the loyalty of the police 

9. Ministers intended to organize a “Peo- 
ples’ Police.” On 3d May, Dr. Jagan said, 
“Comrades, in the past when we asked for 
bread we were given bullets and those who 
fired at workers were honoured by the mas- 
ters. But when the P.P.P. gets into power 
the same bullets which were fired on those 
poor people will be fired on our oppressors. 
We shall organise a Police Force; it will be 
known as the People’s Police.” 

10. Ministers in their speeches made clear 
their dissatisfaction that the existing police 
force was not under the control of P.P.P.; 
they encouraged dissatisfied policemen to 
take their complaints to party leaders and 
used the dissidents to spread discontent and 
disaffection. 

11. The Minister for Labour tried to inter- 
fere with the control of the police by the 
Chief Secretary. He informed the Chief 
Secretary that he proposed to issue a state- 
ment for the guidance of the police and re- 
quested the Chief Secretary to draw their 
attention to it. The following are extracts 
from the proposed statement: “It is nau- 
seating to find that as soon as there is a 
labour dispute or stoppage of work—no mat- 
ter how trivial or large—the police intervene. 
Any repetition of the past attitude and con- 
duct by the police will meet with stern ac- 
tion on the part of the elected Ministers”. 
In fact the police had not interfered in la- 
bour disputes; they only became involved in 
the exercise of their duty to maintain law 
and order. The Chief Secretary managed 
to prevail on the Minister to defer publica- 
tion until the question had been further dis- 
cussed, but on 23rd September the Minister 
asked that the Governor should be informed 
that he proposed to issue the substance of 
the statement after resumption of work in 
the sugar industry. 


Attempts to gain control of the public 
service 


12. It is fundamental, as it is in this coun- 
try—and it is written into all colonial con- 
stitutions—that the public services should 
be free from all political influences. Ac- 
cordingly under the constitution responsi- 
bility for the public service is reserved to 
the Governor who is advised on these mat- 
ters by an independent Public Service Com- 
mission. Ministers, however, clearly showed 
that they resented this. For example, in a 
speech on July 26, Dr. Jagan said “They have 
appointed a Civil Service Commission be- 
cause they do not want us to have anything 
to do with the appointment of civil servants. 
We would like to have power to appoint our 
own people who would be able to do our 
work”, Ministers made clear their inten- 
tion to abolish the Public Service Commis- 
sion and to refuse to vote provision for it. 
They encouraged dissatisfied members of the 
Service to come direct to them for redress. 
They also encouraged junior officers to act 
as informers on departmental activities and 
have sought their views regarding the ef- 
ficiency and conduct of their senior officers. 
The Minister of Works instructed the Di- 
rector of Public Works that committees of 
workers should be set up in connexion with 
works projects. The functions of these com- 
mittees were not to be confined to service 
conditions, but were to advise on the execu- 
tion of the projects. 
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Control over boards and committees 


13. Ministers’ appointments to Statutory 
Boards and Committees showed their de- 
termination to put these Committees under 
Party control without regard for members’ 
suitability and experience. They appointed 
4 P.P.P. supporters, 3 of whom were pri- 
mary schoolteachers, to the Education Com- 
mittee while the representatives previously 
on the Committee of the denominational 
governing bodies which control 260 out of 
277 primary schools in British Guiana were 
excluded. They also proposed to fill 5 out of 
7 seats on the Transport Advisory Council 
by P.P.P. supporters. Two of these were 
junior members of the Transport and Har- 
bours Department itself, and one was a tailor 
who earns his living by selling P.P.P. litera- 
ture. Ministers pressed the Governor to 
transfer to them his powers to appoint mem- 
bers of other more important executive 
boards and committees so as to give them 
control over the local government board and 
such organizations as the Rice Marketing 
Board. Ministers ordered the manager of 
the Rice Marketing Board to disobey the 
instructions of the legally appointed Board 
using the threat that they (the Ministers) 
would shortly be appointing a new Board. 


Racial hatred 


14. The Ministers for Education and for 
Labour started an “African and Colonial Af- 
fairs Committee” which declared support for 
the Mau Mau in Kenya and the commu- 
nist terrorists in Malaya and specialised in 
vicious anti-British, anti-white propaganda. 


Labour unrest 


15. For many years a trade union called 
the Man Power Citizens’ Association 
(M.P.C.A.) has represented the main body 
of sugar workers. It has negotiated a num- 
ber of agreements with the Sugar Producers’ 
Association (S.P.A.) improving wages and 
setting up joint negotiating machinery. In 
1945 Dr. Jagan, who had been Treasurer of 
this Union, having failed to gain control of 
it, broke away and later under his influence, 
@ rival union, the Guiana Industrial Work- 
ers’ Union (G.I.W.U.) was formed with Dr. 
J. P. Lachhmansingh (later Minister for 
Health) as President. This union set out to 
break the M-P.C.A. and the negotiating ma- 
chinery between the MP.C.A. and the 
S.P.A. After the Enmore riots of 16th June, 
1948, in which a number of people were 
killed, a Commission of Inquiry into the 
Sugar Industry reported (Colonial No. 249) 
that the claim of the G.I.W.U. for recogni- 
tion was premature and unwarranted and 
that the claims and complaints of the work- 
ers were amply represented by the already 
recognised unions. 

16. The G.I.W.U., however, sought to call 
general strikes in the sugar in in the 
autumns of 1951 and 1952, to obtain recog- 
nition, but failed to secure any general sup- 
port for its calls though strikes did occur on 
individual estates. In the official report of 
the Registrar of Trade Unions in British 
Guiana, the number of members of the 
GI.W.U. on the 3lst December, 1952, was 
given as 817, compared with 7,272 members 
of the MP.C.A., of whom at least half were 
sugar workers. 

17. When the P.P.P. came into power it 
espoused the cause of the G.I.W.U. of which 
Dr. Lachhmansingh remained President al- 
though Minister for Health. Labour rela- 
tions in the sugar industry have steadily 
deteriorated owing to direct interference by 
Ministers in minor matters which would 
previously have been settled through the 
existing joint consultative machinery. Dur- 
ing this year there were 64 minor stoppages 
from May to September, compared with 3 up 
to May. In August the Minister for Labour 
approached the S.P.A. and pressed for the 
recognition of the G.I.W.U. The Association 
sent a conciliatory reply offering joint recog- 
nition with the M.P.C.A. A meeting of the 
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Union was held on August 30 to consider this 
offer. The Minister for Health as President, 
and the Minister for Works (who held no 
Official position in the Union) attended. 
The latter dominated the proceedings and in- 
sisted on the meeting calling a general strike 
in the Sugar Industry. The meeting agreed 
without considering the S.P.A.’s reply to their 
demand for recognition; and Mr. King, Dr. 
Lachhmansingh, Mrs. Jagan (that is, two 
Ministers and the Deputy Speaker) and other 
members of the Party toured the estates 
urging the workers to strike. 

18. The resulting strike eventually para- 
lyzed the whole industry. Some days after 
it had started the Union represented that 
its object was to secure an improvement in 
wages and working conditions, although no 
previous approach had been made on the 
matter to the employers. Attempts were 
made to organize a general strike in sympathy 
in other industries and essential services. 
Some members of the Sawmill Workers’ 
Union (President—Dr. Jagan) and the 
British Guiana Labour Union (President— 
the Minister for Education) responded. The 
President of the Transport Workers’ Union, 
who was opposed to joining the strike, even- 
tually agreed under pressure and intimida- 
tion to a 4-hour sympathy stoppage of work 
by his Union. Even this was only partially 
successful and there was little response from 
other Unions. The Minister for Health then 
ordered the sugar workers to return to work. 


Labour legislation 


19. Strikes having failed, the Minister for 
Health announced that the G.I.W.U. demand 
for recognition would be pursued by legisla- 
tive action. A draft Labour Relations Ordi- 
mance was thereupon published requiring 
employers to recognize for purposes of nego- 
tiation any Union which obtained the sup- 
port of 52 percent of the workers in an 
industry by ballot. Such legislation is con- 
trary to policy and practice in British in- 
dustry because it imposes an element of 
compulsion in a field where the principle 
of mutual consent, which is inherent in col- 
lective bargaining, can alone yield satis- 
factory results. It is claimed to be based on 
a United States law, but in fact reflects only 
one feature of a general code of industrial 
law in the United States which imposes re- 
strictions and obligations not only upon 
employers, but also upon trade unions. At 
the same time the Minister for Labour moved 
to repeal the Trade Disputes (Essential Serv- 
ices) Ordinance 1942. The object of this 
Ordinance is to prevent sudden stoppages in 
services where there is likely to be an im- 
mediate and serious effect on the life and 
health of the community. Without such 
protection, the country could be deprived of 
water supplies, electricity, transport and 
drainage, and food supplies and public 
health endangered. 

20. On September 24, the day the strike 
ended, the House of Assembly met. Before 
the session began, large crowds had been in- 
stigated by the P.P.P. and G.I.W.U. leaders 
to assemble in the vicinity of the Legisla- 
tive Chamber. While the police were at- 
tempting to control them the Minister for 
Works exhorted them to rush the building. 
It was soon packed with an unruly crowd and 
it was some time before sufficient order 
could be restored for the session to begin. 
The Minister for Labour then moved the 
suspension of Standing Orders so that the 
Labour Relations Bill could be taken without 
due notice through all its stages that day. 
The Speaker refused this request on the 
grounds that such action infringed the 
rights of the minority in the House, and 
that he could not permit a measure of such 
importance to the life of the community to 
be taken without notice. The Ministers pres- 
ent and other members of the P.P.P. then 
rose and left the Chamber. Pandemonium 
broke out amongst the large crowd in the 
Chamber, which invaded the floor of the 
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House, and order could not be restored for 
some time. The Leader of the Opposition 
had to be given police protection on leaving 
the building. The Party at first threatened 
to boycott the House until the Speaker re- 
versed his ruling and at a public meeting 
the Speaker was accused by the Ministers of 
partiality. Eventually, however, the Bill was 
debated for several days and passed. These 
incidents added to the already serious tension 
in Georgetown which was not relaxed until 
the arrival of the troops. 

21. The alarm generated amongst moderate 
opinion by these developments was reflected 
in a resolution recorded on the 21st Septem- 
ber by the State Council, expressing its grave 
anxiety at the sugar strike and regretting 
that “certain Ministers of the Crown in the 
Colony had been actively engaged in various 
parts of the country in promoting and sus- 
taining this strike.” The resolution con- 
tinued “such action by these Ministers of 
the Crown is a grave danger to the Consti- 
tution, a direct threat to the peace and se- 
curity of the citizens of the Colony and the 
negation of good and responsible democratic 
government,” and it asked the Secretary of 
State “after due enquiry to take such action 
as he may deem fit to ensure confidence in 
the Government and the proper and efficient 
working of the Constitution.” 


Ministerial negligence 


22. When the Ministers were dismissed 
large arrears of work were found in most of 
the offices; in the case of the Minister for 
Works, who was responsible for drainage and 
irrigation, important issues had been left 
undealt with for several months. The con- 
sequences of this neglect and of Ministers’ 
actions are given in paragraphs 24-27. 

23. Ministers came into power at an impor- 
tant stage in the development of the coun- 
try. Prospects were bright. An estimated 
total of £10 million overseas capital had been 
invested in the Colony over the preceding 
five years. Plans to bring large areas of land 
into production on the coast and to provide 
for the ever-growing population had been 
drawn up, involving large schemes for the 
drainage of land. Arrangements had been 
made to find the substantial sum of money 
required to meet the cost, partly from the 
Colony’s allocation of £3144m. from United 
Kingdom funds for development. There 
were favourable markets for the two main 
agricultural products, namely sugar and 
rice, the former provided by the Common- 
wealth Sugar Agreement, 1951. The report 
of the International Bank Mission which 
visited British Guiana early this year was 
available in mid-July. This report provided 
an excellent blue-print for the future devel- 
opment of the Colony. Ministers made no 
attempt to take advantage of all these oppor- 
tunities despite the efforts of the Governor 
who, as stated in his broadcast, pressed upon 
them on many occasions, ways and means 
of making progress in the economic field. 

Ill. THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 

24. Not only did Ministers neglect all these 
opportunities of pushing ahead with the 
development of the resources of the terri- 
tory and thereby improving the standard 
of life of the inhabitants, but by their activ- 
ities they undermined the confidence of 
the whole business community. Although 
the International Bank Mission concluded 
during its visit that the major part of the 
large sums required for development during 
the next 5 years could be raised locally, the 
Governor was recently advised that any at- 
tempt to raise a local loan would be unsuc- 
cessful. A survey by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of principal business firms shows that 
turnover in wholesale and retail trades de- 
creased by 914 percent compared with the 
corresponding period in 1952. There is am- 
ple evidence that until private firms have 
more confidence in the future of the Colony 
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they will make no further capital invest- 
ments there. For example: 

(a) Kennametals International S.A. (Inc.) 
abandoned an exclusive permission to ex- 
plore for columbite/tantalite on June 30; 

(b) The New York Alaska Gold Dredging 
Company abandoned an exclusive permission 
on September 3; 

(c) The Gulf Oil Corporation withdrew 
their application for an oil exploration li- 
cense on August 27; 

(d) Panhandle Oil Canada Limited has 
abandoned further exploration pending the 
clarification of the political situation; 

(e) A building project by Ellis Associated 
Companies involving capital investment of 
$300,000 was abandoned as financial backers 
refused to continue negotiations with the 
then Government. 

25. Unemployment increased sharply in 
the building trade, because of a general 
reluctance to start new construction work. 
Local timber mills report decreases varying 
from 12 percent to 40 percent in the demand 
for lumber for the domestic building trade. 

26. At the end of 1952 Savings Bank de- 
posits totalled approximately $16 million. 
The level of deposits fluctuated during the 
first weeks of the new Government, but a 
serious run started in August as is shown 
in the following table: 


Net with- 
drawals 


With- 
drawals 


Date Deposits 


Aug. 19-31 
Sg eee ees 
Sept. 16-30 


$323, 341 
1, 002, 456 
373, 925 


$604, 605 
1, 371, 485 
712, 619 


2, 688, 709 | 1, 699, 722 


Note.—Dollar (B. W.1.) =4s. 2d. 


After the arrival of the troops the rate of 
withdrawal significantly decreased. 

27. The numerous strikes and stoppages 
in the sugar industry which had taken place 
during the past 4 months owing to direct 
interference in labour relations on sugar 
estates by Ministers resulted in substantial 
losses in production of sugar and in wages 
earned by sugar workers. 


IV. THE DANGER OF VIOLENCE 


28. The leaders of the P.P.P. had for some 
time made clear their preparedness to use 
force to gain their ends. For example— 

(i) On March 10 this year Dr. Jagan said: 
“In Kenya the Africans are not only killing 
white men who took away their land, but 
are killing their own people who turn 
stooges and that should be done to stooges 
(here) who are fighting the cause of the 
Government and not the people.” 

(ii) The Minister for Education said in 
House of Assembly on September 11: “The 
possibility of our present constitution being 
taken from us will be met by as much force 
as is necessary.” He also said at a public 
meeting on September 24: “They say they 
are going to take away the constitution from 
us, but I would like them to know that 
when they attempt that, Her Gracious 
Majesty will not only hear of the explosion 
of the atomic bomb in the hinterlands of 
Australia, but she will hear of it in the 
mud land of British Guiana, for we intend 
to fight to the end. I would like not to dis- 
close our plans for the intended action which 
we will take, but will keep it a secret until 
it becomes necessary to put it into opera- 
tion.” 

29. Ministers’ actions showed that their 
speeches were not mere rhetoric. One ex- 
ample of this was when the Minister for 
Works encouraged a mob to rush the legisla- 
ture (see par. 20). The attempts to subvert 
the police force and to set up “People’s 
Police” can have had no other object (see 
pars. 9 and 10). 

30. It was established from reliable sources 
that, at meetings attended by Dr. Jagan, the 
Minister for Education, the Minister for 
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Works, and Mrs. Jagan, a plan was made to 
set fire to business property and residences 
of prominent Europeans and Government 
officials. It was to be put into force if the 
Governor refused to declare a Joint Session 
to consider the Labour Relations Bill, or if 
action was taken to arrest any of the Minis- 
ters for sedition or if the Constitution was 
revoked. This information was supported by 
reports of unusual sales of petrol to individ- 
uals without cars who carried it away in cans 
or bottles. 

$1. The P.P.P. has a well-developed cell 

tem which enables contacts to be made 
and instructions issued, and there is re- 
ported to be a hard core of some 400-500 
Party members, concentrated mainly in 
Georgetown, who are ready to do violence at 
the bidding of the leaders, particularly Mr. 


King. 

32. From September 1 to October 9, 660 
applications for cover against riot and 
civil commotion to a value of $11,335,000 
were received by three of the insurance com- 
panies operating in the colony from persons 
who have not previously sought such cover. 

33. On October 15, the Governor reported 
that “There can be no doubt that the arrival 
of troops forestalled any plans for violent 
demonstrations with which any moves to 
take action against Ministers and the party, 
even the withdrawal of portfolios from one 
or more of the Ministers, would otherwise 
have been greeted.” 


VY. PEOPLE’S PROGRESSIVE PARTY LEADERS AND 
COMMUNISM 


Ties with international Communist 
organizations 


$4. Leaders of the Party have been closely 
associated with international communist 
organisations for many years. Mrs. Jagan 
was a member of the Young Communist 
League in the United States before 1943 and 
Mr. R. Westmaas frequently attended com- 
munist meetings in Great Britain before 
returning to British Guiana in November, 
‘1952. At least ten members of the Party 
have made trips behind the “Iron Curtain’ 
during the past two years and these trips 
have increased in frequency since the Party 
came into power. Such Party members who 
visited the United Kingdom had frequent 
contacts with Communists here. Details of 
contacts between P.P.P. leaders and inter- 
national communist front organisations are 
given in Appendix A. It will be seen that 
these have mainly been with the “World 
Federation of Trade Unions,” an organiza- 
tion under communist control which has 
latterly devoted much attention to the in- 
citement of strikes and agitation in West- 
ern democratic countries and their colonies. 
At its general Council meeting in November 
1951, Dr. Jagan himself sought the forma- 
tion of a Colonial Bureau of the W.F.T.U. 
P.P.P. leaders have made it clear that they 
were prepared to follow the lead of W.F.T.U. 
and to further the aims of international 
communism in British Guiana. 


Party organization 


35. The P.P.P. evolved from a political 
discussion group organised by Dr. and Mrs. 
Jagan. Although the party had a following 
amongst labour leaders, it was firmly con- 
trolled from the outset by Mrs. Jagan as 
Secretary and Dr. Jagar as President. They 
used the Party to disseminate communist 
literature and to spread pro-Communist 
Propaganda in its journal “Thunder.” As 
already described the Jagans and their as- 
sociates set out to capture the existing Trade 
Union movement or, where they failed, as 
with the sugar union, to set up rival unions 
in order to provide the labour wing to their 
political party. Mrs. Jagan, shortly after 
her election as Deputy Speaker of the House 
of Assembly, attended the Third World Con- 
gress of the Communist-dominated Women's 
International Democratic Federation (W.I. 
D.F.) and, on her return, she circulated a 
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directive to Party members calling for 
organization of small cells for recruitment 
and indoctrination and the selling of the 
party’s paper and Communist literature. 


Communist propaganda 


36. In official broadcasts Ministers gave 
evidence of their attachment to Communist 
ideas. Dr, Jagan announced he believed that 
socialism having replaced capitalism would 
“itself evolve into the higher Communist 
stage of society.” In an official broadcast 
the Minister for Education said his inten- 
tion was to remove Churches from their 
present participation in the educational sys- 
tem of the country and to revise the cur- 
riculum and textbooks of schools “to give 
them the true Guianese Socialist and realis- 
tic outlook.” 

87. The Party and, in particular, Mr. R. 
Westmaas, one of its Vice-Presidents, have 
promoted the formation of a Communist 
political Youth Organization, the Pioneer 
Youth League, affiliated to the Communist 
controlled World Federation of Democratic 
Youth (W.F.D.Y.) and World Peace Council 
(W.P.C.). All Ministers have been present at 
one time or another at League meetings 
where propaganda of the W.F.D.Y. and 
W.P.C, was distributed. On August 16, 1953, 
a Youth Congress, to which overseas dele- 
gates were invited by the Minister for Works, 
was held to coincide with the Communist 
World Youth Festival at Bucharest. 

38. The Party sought to undermine the 
position and influence of the established 
Youth Movements, such as the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Guides, which are grouped in the 
Colony under a Youth Council. This Coun- 
cil refused to accept the membership of the 
League on the grounds that it was a politi- 
cal organization. The Minister for Local 
Government and Social Welfare proposed to 
the Governor that the Minister for Works 
should be made chairman of the Council. 

39. In May, Mrs. Jagan set up a Women’s 
Progressive Organization which has applied 
for affiliation to the communist controlled 
W.LD.F. A British Guiana Peace Commit- 
tee, in which the Mirtister for Works, Mrs. 
Jagan and Mr. R. Westmaas have been ac- 
tive, has been spreading this type of com- 
munist “peace” propaganda for some time 
and has taken its lead from the communist- 
run World Peace Council. Mr. Westmaas 
is responsible for running a bookshop which 
is the main centre for the dissemination of 
communist propaganda. 

40. In sum, Dr. and Mrs. Jagan, Mr. 8S. 
King and Mr. R. Westmaas especially have 
been in frequent contact with Communists 
and Communist front organizations abroad. 
They have shown by their speeches and 
writings that they are zealots in the cause 
of communism and have demonstrated by 
their actions that their objective is to im- 
pose a totalitarian control on the P.PP., 
the Trade Unions, the police force, the youth 
organisations and the State itself. All the 
Ministers have supported the extremists, 
have shown that they were prepared to be 
guided by them and cannot, therefore, evade 
responsibility for what has occurred. 

41. The Soviet Communist leaders issue 
periodical directives in the Cominform 
Journal concerning the “national libera- 
tion movement in colonial and dependent 
countries,” Communists are charged with 
the duty of securing control of these move- 
ments in order to establish satellite 
“Peoples’ Democracies.” The technique by 
which communist parties have seized power 
in all other parts of the world is significant- 
ly standardized. In those countries a highly 
disciplined party machine used propaganda, 
indoctrination of the young, infiltration of 
the police and the public service, penetration 
of all forms of social organisation, fomenting 
of class hatred and the creation of economic 
chaos by strikes to achieve its ends. Step 
by step this is the pattern followed by the 
P.P.P. in British Guiana. 
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VI. ACTION BY HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT 


42. It became clear by the end of Septem- 
ber that British Guiana was facing a rapid 
deterioration in the efficiency of its admin- 
istration, in its economy and in its security. 
This deterioration threatened not only public 
order, but the very livelihood of the people. 
The Governor’s reserve powers were certainly 
never intended to deal with a situation of 
this kind, so that effective action could not 
be taken within the terms of the Constitu- 
tion to remedy matters. After consultation 
with the Governor Her Majesty’s Government 
were driven reluctantly to the conclusion 
that the only course was to take steps to 
suspend the Constitution. To have waited 
until further deterioration in the situation 
had brought loss of life would have been a 
betrayal of Her Majesty’s Government’s re- 
sponsibilities. 

43. Her Majesty’s Government realised the 
gravity of this step. Some Ministers had 
threatened violence and tension was great. 
They and other extremists might have used 
this occasion for stirring up disorder. Her 
Majesty’s Government accordingly decided to 
transfer to British Guiana the troops which 
were stationed in Jamaica and British Hon- 
duras to support the security forces and to 
ensure the maintenance of order. In the 
event the action taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government was greeted with widespread 
relief in the Colony and there were no in- 
cidents beyond the general strike which the 
P.P.P. Ministers are attempting to organise. 
In the West Indies the unofficial members 
of several Executive Councils and Commit- 
tees have supported Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s action. Strong criticisms of the 
P.PP. by leaders of the two principal politi- 
cal parties in Jamaica have been published 
in the Press. 

44. Pending the making of the Order in 
Council to suspend the Constitution P.P.P. 
Ministers were deprived of responsibility for 
departments and steps were taken to amend 
the Constitution so that the Governor, in 
exercising his powers under the Constitution, 
was no longer obliged to act on the advice of 
Executive Council. This was the effect of the 
British Guiana (Constitution) (Amendment) 
Order in Council, 1953, made on 4th October, 
1953, and of the Additional Instructions, 
amending the Royal Instructions to the Gov- 
ernor of April 1, 1953, signed by The Queen 
on the same day. The Governor was also 
given emergency powers at the same time 
under the British Guiana (Emergency) Or- 
der in Council, 1953. The texts of Her 
Majesty’s Government's announcement and 
the Governor's broadcast of 9th October are 
given in Appendices B and C. As stated in 
the announcement a Commission will be 
sent out to British Guiana to enquire into 
the events which have led to this check in 
the political advance of the Colony and to 
make recommendations for a revised Con- 
stitution. 

APPENDIX A—CONTACTS BETWEEN P.P.P. LEADERS 
AND INTERNATIONAL COMMUNIST FRONT OR- 
GANIZATIONS 1950-1953 
In November 1950, Keith Carter from 

British Guiana was present at the Second 

World Peace Congress held in Warsaw under 

the auspices of the Communist World Peace 

Council. In February 1951, “Thunder,” the 

organ of the People’s Progressive Party, in- 

cluded an article entitled “Long Live Peace,” 
which followed the lead of the Communist 
controlled Warsaw Peace Congress of Novem- 
ber 1950, in calling for the abolition of 
atomic, bacteriological, and other methods 
of mass destruction. Towards the end of 

1951 a British Guiana Peace Committee was 

set up, and was dominated by P.P.P. sup- 

porters. 

In the summer of 1951, Dr. Jagan, the 
leader of the People’s Progressive Party, 
visited Europe, primarily to attend the 
IlIrd “World Festival of Youth and Students 
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for Peace” which was held in Berlin in 
August 1951. It was also attended by thir- 
teen other British Guianese residents at that 
time in the United Kingdom, including Mr. 
R. Westmaas, who on his return to British 
Guiana became a prominent member of the 
PPP. On August 20, Prague Radio in its 
English transmission broadcast a recorded 
speech made by Dr. Jagan in which he de- 
nounced British imperialism for allegedly 
exploiting the manpower and plundering 
the resources of British Guiana. 

In November 1951, Dr. Jagan attended the 
the General Council meeting of the Com- 
munist-controlied World Federation of Trade 
Unions! (W.F.T.U.) in the Soviet sector 
of Berlin, as an observer. During the course 
of his speech there he made a suggestion 
that to assist trade unions in colonial terri- 
tories the W.F.T.U. should set up a Colonial 
Department. This suggestion was reiterated 
by a Trinidad observer present, and later a 
recommendation incorporating this proposal 
Was approved by the General Council meet- 
ing. A further recommendation approved 
was to the effect that the W.F.T.U. should 
send delegates to colonial territories in order 
to strengthen its links with these terri- 
tories. 

Meanwhile, in Vienna the staff of the 
W.F.T.U. Secretariat had been augmented by 
the arrival there from the U.S.A. of Mr. Fer- 
dinand C. Smith, a Jamaican by birth. Mr. 
Smith had lived in the U.S.A. for over 30 
years and was well known there for his Com- 
munist activities amongst maritime workers; 
he left the U.S.A. in anticipation of the 
execution of a deportation order in force 
against him. He became an Assistant Secre- 
tary in the W.F.T.U. Secretariat in charge of 
American, Canadian, and Caribbean affairs, 
and later was nominated as head of the 
W.F.T.U. Colonial Department. 

In the spring of 1952, presumably in ful- 
filment of the W.F.T.U. General Council 
recommendation referred to earlier, Mr. 
Smith in company with Mr. W. Strachan, a 
Jamaican Communist resident in London, 
travelled to the West Indies. They visited 
Jamaica and Trinidad but were refused per- 
mission to visit British Guiana; this deci- 
sion was later the subject of a bitter attack 
by Dr. Jagan in the Legislative Assembly. 
Both Mr. Smith and Mr. Strachan returned 
to Europe in June 1952, but a month later 
Mr. Smith sailed from the United Kingdom 
for Jamaica, where he remained until March 
of this year. In March he led delegates 
from the Caribbean at an International 
Conference on Social Security held in Vienna 
under the W.F.T.U. auspices; he travelled to 
Jamaica once more in April to continue his 
activities there on behalf of the W.F.T.U. 


1At the time of its Berlin Council meet- 
ing the W.F.T.U. had been for nearly three 


years under Communist control. Its pri- 
mary task, as defined at its Milan Congress 
in 1949 by the Soviet Trade Union leader 
V. V. Kuznetsov was to “expose the war- 
mongers and their agents in the labour 
movement,” a task which “in the colonial 
and dependent countries’”’ was to be “com- 
bined with the call for a struggle for na- 
tional liberation and independence”. Kuz- 
netsov insisted that the W.F.T.U. should 
work to “secure the affiliation of new mem- 
bers especially trade union centers in colo- 
nial and dependent countries” and that its 
executive bodies should “establish close 
contact with the trade unions of those coun- 
tries.” The promise of “systematic help for 
trade unions in the colonial and dependent 
countries” was repeated at the meeting of 
the W.F.T.U. Executive Committee in Buda- 
pest in May 1950, which also instructed the 
W.F.T.U. Secretariat to extend the distribu- 
tion of W.P.T.U. material to Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, and to assist trade unions of 
those countries in starting and developing 
a trade union press. 
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After his debut at the Berlin Council, Dr. 
Jagan and his more extreme colleagues in 
the P.P.P. began to take a prominent part 
in WF.T.U. activity. The W.F.T.U. Bulletin 
of January 16-31, 1952, contained a long 
article by him on the Trade Union “strug- 
gle” in British Guiana in which he attacked 
the “sham constitution” given to the Colony 
and demanded “real independence”. The 
W.F.T.U. Bulletin of March 1-15, 1953, con- 
tained an article in extreme terms by Mrs. 
Jagan on “Civil Liberties in British Guiana.”. 

In the late summer of 1952, the Pioneer 
Youth League of British Guiana came into 
being as the Youth Movement of the P.P.P. 
It was accepted as an affiliate of the Com- 
munist controlled World Federation of 
Democratic Youth (W.F.D.Y.) ? at a Coun- 
cil meeting held in Prague in February, 
1953, and attended by Mr. S. King, Assistant 
Secretary of the P.P.P., and lately Minister 
of Communications. 

In October 1952, Dr. Jagan was present 
at a meeting in Barbados called by Mr. 
Richard Hart, Secretary of the Caribbean 
Labour Congress, and attended by other 
Communist sympathisers from Trinidad, 
St. Vincent and Barbados itself. Mr. F. C. 
Smith intended to be present at this meet- 
ing also, at which it is believed that plans 
to further W.F.T.U. influence in the Carib- 
bean area were discussed, but in the event 
he was not allowed to enter Barbados. 

In December 1952, Mr. S. King, Assistant 
Secretary of the P.P.P., travelled to Vienna 
to attend the so-called Congress of Peoples 
for Peace, held under the auspices of the 
World Peace Council. He was elected to the 
Presidium. Later Mr. King visited Buda- 
pest where he is reported to have made a 
statement alleging that 90 percent of the 
youth of British Guiana were unemployed, 
and that the schoolchildren were half 
starved. He also went to Prague where he 
attended the W.F.D.Y. Council meeting men- 
tioned above. On his return on 5th March, 
1953, he brought back with him a large suit- 
case full of Communist propaganda, pam- 
phlets and correspondence with Communist 
contacts in Eastern Europe and England. 

In May 1953, a body known as the Women’s 
Progessive Organisation was formed at a 
meeting held in Georgetown by Mrs. Jagan, 
and a decision taken to apply for affiliation 
to the Communist controlled Women’s Inter- 
national Democratic Federation * (headquar- 
ters—Soviet sector of Berlin). Immediately 
afterwards Mrs. Jagan left for Copenhagen 
to attend the Third World Congress of Wom- 
en organised by the W.I.D.F. Mrs. Jagan was 
elected to the Congress Presidium. In a 
speech she said “We need guidance and 
help * * * We in the colonial world are 
tied economically and politically like the 
slaves of old. * * * Our people turn their 
eyes to the great socialist countries which 
have been moving forward with great rapid- 


2 The W.F.D.Y. is a Communist-controlled 
organisation which has close links with the 
W.F.T.U. It has always shown a close in- 
terest in colonial problems. Thus, its Exec- 
utive Council reported at its Second Con- 
gress in Budapest in September 1949: “The 
imperialists’ preparations for war have been 
stepped up. * * * Everything is being put 
into motion in order to drown in blood the 
irresistible movement of the colonial peo- 
ples for national liberation.” 

?The Communist-controlled Women’s In- 
ternational Democratic Federation has also 
shown a close interest in colonial problems 
in accordance with the accepted Communist 
line. A resolution passed at its Asian Con- 
ference at Pekin in 1949 declared: “The 
W.1.D.F. leads women of all the imperialist 
countries in their struggle against their gov- 
ernments for the immediate termination of 
the colonial wars and armed intervention in 
Vietnam, Indonesia, Malaya, Burma, and the 
southern part of Korea.” 
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ity and success. Help us to win freedom for 
all the oppressed colonial peoples of the 
world.” Mrs. Jagan visited Rumania after 
the congress. 

In June 1953, Mr. R. Westmaas, vice presi- 
dent of the P.P.P., attended a session of the 
World Peace Council in Budapest, during the 
course of which Dr. Jagan and Mr. E. Hunt- 
ley (a P.P.P. member) were elected members 
of the W.P.C. Mr. Westmaas stayed in Eu- 
rope to attend the Third World Youth Con- 
gress and the Fourth World Youth Festival, 
both events being held in Bucharest in late 
July and early August under the auspices 
of the World Federation of Democratic 
Youth. Mr. Westmaas was joined by two 
delegates from British Guiana selected by 
the Pioneer Youth League, Mr. Martin Car- 
ter (an assistant secretary of the P.P.P.) and 
Mr. Ramkarran (a P.P.P. member). 

Three members of the P.P.P., Mr. Jackson 
(President of the Federation of Unions of 
Government Employees), Mr. Blackman 
(Secretary of Saw Mill Workers’ Union) and 
Mr. Ramkarran (a member of the House of 
Assembly) were at the Third Congress of 
W.F.T.U. which opened on 10th October, 
1953, in Vienna. The Secretary-General, M. 
Saillant, said in his opening speech that the 
main task of the W.F.T.U. was to develop 
the workers struggle “as much against co- 
lonial exploitation as for the strengthening 
of the social laws won in the course of pre- 
vious struggles. That is why we need to 
stimulate, develop and guide everywhere the 
combative spirit.” Mr. Ramkarran said at 
the Congress “In this (sugar) strike move- 
ment the organisations affiliated with the 
so-called International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions stabbed the workers in 
the back” (presumably because they refused 
to take part in a political general strike). 
Mr. Blackman spoke of British Guiana being 
hidden behind “the blood bespattered cur- 
tain of British terrorism” and said “we will 
fight with as much determination even 
against odds as the Malayan patriots and 
the people of Kenya. We who have lived 
in slavery look with pride and admiration 
at the achievements of the Soviet Union, the 
successes Of People’s China and the People’s 
Democracies in such a short space of time. 
Steel us to go forward with greater courage.” 
He appealed to the W.F.T.U. for help. Mr. 
Jackson was elected to the Presidium. Ob- 
servers from Jamaica, St. Vincent, and Trini- 
dad attended this function together with 
Mr. F. C. Smith. 

Papers seized in recent police raids on 
party premises show that the P.P.P. leaders 
were in constant communication with 
W.F.T.U. and other international communist 
bodies in Europe as well as individual Com- 
munists in the United Kingdom. The fol- 
lowing are examples: 

1. Letter from Jean Lafitte of the W.P.C. 
enclosing photographic documents and cap- 
tions concerning bacteriological warfare in 
Korea and China; 

2. Letter from the Committee for Friend- 
ship and Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries, Sofia, Bulgaria, dated June 4, 
1953, sending material and photographs on 
the life of Dimitrov; 

8. Two letters dated April 17 and August 
25, 1953, from the W.F.T.U. Publications 
Limited to Mr. Huntley (a member of P.P.P.), 
acknowledging notes on sugar workers and 
newspaper reproductions; 

4. Declaration from the World Peace 
Council in Budapest, June 1953, attended by 
Mr. Westmaas; 

5. Letter to Mr. Huntley’s wife, forwarding 
proceedings of Third World Congress of 
Women in Copenhagen, June 1953; 

6. Letter to the Pioneer Youth League 
from Jacques Denis, General Secretary, 
W.F.D.Y., Bucharest, acknowledging receipt 
of names of four delegates and two observ- 
ers elected to attend the World Youth Con- 


gress. 
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There is abundant information available 
to indicate quite clearly that since initial 
contacts were made in 1950-51 there has 
been a steady strengthening of the ties be- 
tween the P.P.P. under the leadership of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jagan, Mr. Westmaas and Mr. 
King and the foremost international com- 
munist front organisations. There is little 
doubt that the attendance by P.P.P. leaders 
at international meetings organised by these 
movements has given considerable impetus 
to the activities of the P.P.P. and the trade 
union and youth organisations under its 
control. The increased attention paid by 
W.F.T.U. to Colonial affairs in recent years, 
suggested by Dr. Jagan himself, indicates 
the clear intention of Soviet communism to 
spread disaffection throughout the Colonial 
Empire by exploiting labour troubles and in 
other ways, while the presence of Mr. F. 
Smith in the West Indies shows that that 
part of the world and British Guiana in 
particular has been singled out for a con- 
centrated attack. 


APPENDIX B—STATEMENT BY HER MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT OF OCTOBER 9, 1953 


1. Her Majesty’s Government have decided 
that the Constitution of British Guiana must 
be suspended to prevent Communist sub- 
version of the Government and a dangerous 
crisis both in public order and in economic 
affairs. The necessary Order-in-Council will 
shortly be laid before Parliament and an 
independent Commission of Enquiry ap- 
pointed to report on what has happened and 
to recommend a revised constitution. The 
faction in power have shown by their acts 
and their speeches that they are prepared to 
go to any lengths including violence to turn 
British Guiana into a Communist state. The 
Governor has therefore been given emergency 
powers and has removed the portfolios of the 
Party Ministers. Armed forces have been 
landed to support the police and to prevent 
any public disorder which might be fomented 
by Communist supporters. These measures 
are being announced to the people of British 
Guiana in a broadcast by the Governor. 

2. Her Majesty’s Government are quite 
satisfied that the elected ministers and the 
Party were completely under the control of 
a Communist clique. There is no doubt 
whatever that Dr. Jagan, Mrs. Jagan, Rory 
Westmaas, and Sidney King, to name the 
ringleaders, are closely associated with inter- 
national Communist organizations such as 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth, the 
World Peace Council and the Women’s Inter- 
national Democratic Federation. It is well 
known that these organizations are used for 
indoctrinating supporters in all parts of the 
world and as a cloak for concerting Com- 
munist plans. From the actions and public 
statements of these extremists it is clear that 
their objective was to turn British Guiana 
into a totalitarian state subordinate to Mos- 
cow and a dangerous platform for extending 
Communist influence in the Western 
hemisphere. 

3. Ministers have used their official posi- 
tions in the Trade Unions and their influ- 
ence as Ministers to provoke and encourage 
a stoppage of work in the sugar industry for 
political purposes, without regard to the 
real interests of the workers. They deliber- 
ately spread the stoppage of work to other 
industries, including the services essential 
to the life of the community, which it was 
their duty as Ministers to protect. They then 
attempted to gain their political ends in the 
Trade Unions by legislation and to set aside 
the rules of the House to get this passed at 
once. They incited large and unruly crowds 
to attend meetings of the House of Assembly, 
seeking to intimidate the opposition mem- 
bers with threats and abuse. 

4. They have conducted an assiduous cam- 
paign to undermine the loyalty and disci- 
pline of the Police Force and have proposed 
to establish what they term People’s Police. 
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5. They have persistently intruded into the 
sphere of the public service in an attempt 
to subject it to their political control: as 
part of this campaign they have attacked 
the Public Service Commission set up to en- 
sure the freedom of the public service from 
political interference and pressure and have 
announced their intention to abolish it. 

6. Ministers have promoted the formation 
of a communist political Youth Organisa- 
tion, the Pioneer Youth League, and have 
sought to undermine the position and infiu- 
ence of the established Youth Movements, 
such as the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. The 
Minister of Education has announced his 
intention to remove Churches from their 
present participation in the educational sys- 
tem of the country and to revise the cur- 
riculum and textbooks of schools with the 
evident objective of indoctrinating the chil- 
dren of the country with their political views. 

7. Ministers have sponsored a British Gui- 
ana branch of the communist-inspired Peace 
Committee. Both personally and through 
their agents they have engaged in the 
dissemination of communist subversive prop- 
aganda and initiated and directed subver- 
sive activities. They have set up a Com- 
mittee which supports communist terrorists 
in Malaya and deliberately foments racial 
hatred. 

8. In these and other directions Ministers 
have deliberately used their powers, not to 
further the interests of the whole com- 
munity, but to pervert the constitution and 
secure totalitarian control over all aspects 
of the social, cultural and economic life of 
British Guiana. Among other things they 
are seeking to turn the workers of British 
Guiana and their unions into the political 
tool of an extremist clique. 

9. These events have already done serious 
harm. Moderate opinion in the territory is 
alarmed at the turn events have taken, as 
was marked by the recent resolution passed 
by the State Council. There can be no 
doubt that in the present circumstances no 
business will undertake further capital de- 
velopment in the territory nor is there any 
hope of bringing in the technical assistance 
from abroad that is so badly needed for 
economic development. This could only 
lead, and lead soon, to mass unemployment. 

10. It has become clear to Her Majesty’s 
Government that the Ministers have no in- 
tention of making the constitution work, 
that on the contrary their sole object is to 
seize control of the whole life of the ter- 
ritory and to run it on totalitarian lines. 
They have clearly shown that they are pre- 
pared to use violence and to plunge the state 
into economic and social chaos to achieve 
their ends. Their next attempt to demon- 
strate their power might have been dis- 
astrous to the territory. 

11. These are the reasons why steps were 
taken to vest in the Governor full control 
of the Government of the Colony and the 
necessary emergency powers to ensure law 
and order. As soon as the necessary legal 
steps can be taken the present Constitution 
will be suspended and an interim govern- 
ment set up with which the Guianese will 
be fully associated. 

12. The Commission of Enquiry will be 
set up in due course by the Secretary of 
State to enquire into the events in British 
Guiana which have led to this check in the 
political advance of the Colony and to make 
recommendations for a revised Constitution. 

13. The damage which this Communist 
plot has done to the economic and social 
life of the community must be repaired as 
quickly as possible. The Governor will take 
vigorous steps forthwith to restore the eco- 
nomic position of the country, to ensure 
the rapid development of its resources and 
to accelerate the improvement in housing and 
other social services. 

14. The Governor is announcing that he 
will hasten to carry out the recommendations 
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of the International Bank report which has 
been available in the territory for some time 
and which is to be published shortly. The 
Bank’s recommendation to set up a British 
Guiana Credit Corporation which will pro- 
vide credits for agriculture, industry, for- 
estry, fisheries and rural and urban housing 
will be carried out as soon as possible. In 
this and other ways it is hoped that the 
social and economic progress of the territory 
will be resumed. 

15. This action in British Guiana is not 
because of any change in the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government of encouraging politi- 
cal advance, reaffirmed by the Secretary of 
State when he took Office: the action has 
been taken to meet the danger which hangs 
over the Colony and is designed solely to 
protect the life and liberty of the people of 
British Guiana. 


APPENDIX C——-BROADCAST BY SIR ALFRED SAVAGE, 
K.C.M.G., GOVERNOR OF BRITISH GUIANA, ON 
OCTOBER 9, 1953 


The official statement which has just been 
read to you will be published in the Gazette 
and Press but I am arranging for it to be dis- 
tributed today with this speech to as many 
parts of the Colony as possible. Recent 
events may have come as a surprise and 
perhaps a relief to many of you. But it was 
inevitable, as I shall explain, and now each 
one of you has a duty to your country to per- 
form at this time with loyalty and forbear- 
ance. 

2. My first duty is to maintain law and 
order and I call upon the Police and the 
Volunteer Force to carry out faithfully the 
tasks assigned to them. 

I know that attempts have been made in 
recent months to undermine your loyalty to 
the Crown and by intimidation and other 
methods to seduce you from the high tradi- 
tions of the Forces to which you belong. I 
know the strain which this has put upon 
you but I rely on each one of you to do your 
duty without fear or favour and to obey your 
superior officers implicity as you have done 
at all times in the past and in particular 
during the recent strike in the sugar indus- 
try. At this moment the Navy and Army 
are here in sufficient force to cope with any 
emergency that may arise and the forces 
are widely distributed throughout the coun- 
try. They will be used to support you if their 
assistance is needed to protect life and prop- 
erty. In order to preserve public order I may 
have, much as I regret it, to use certain 
emergency powers. It is the duty of every 
person to assist the forces of law and order 
and to maintain the peace. As a precau- 
tionary measure, meetings have been banned 
and checks on road traffic have been insti- 
tuted but I hope in general there will be as 
little interruption as possible in the normal 
life of the country. The inter-coionial 
cricket match with Trinidad will begin this 
morning and will continue, provided the 
crowds disperse quickly to their homes after 
the match. 

3. Most of you listening can answer the 
question “Why has this been necessary?” It 
is because over recent months there has been 
a planned and continuous programme of 
strengthening links with communist coun- 
tries with a view to making British Guiana 
a servile state where people are compelled, 
under intimidation, to give up those free- 
doms which we all cherish. You must have 
seen the reports of visits of an increasing 
number of people to iron curtain countries. 
What good were they bringing or sending 
back to British Guiana? Pamphlets and 
propaganda to teach us the Russian way of 
life. I do not believe the large majority of 
you want it. 

4. Let me take you back to the 14th April 
when my wife and I arrived in this country 
and we pledged ourselves to your service. 
Since then we have endeavoured to meet as 
many of you as possible—at public meetings 
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of welcome, in your homes, and in your places 
of work—to learn at first hand of your prob- 
lems and to see whether our experience else- 
where could be of assistance to you. Almost 
my first words on arrival were to speak of in- 
dustrial relations—to plead for a better un- 
derstanding between labour and capital, for 
without it there could be no substantial de- 
velopment. I pressed for conditions to be 
established which would encourage the in- 
vestment of capital for development, to pro- 
vide more employment and therefore im- 
proved standards of living. But what has 
happened? Confidence has been recklessly 
thrown away. I entered on my task here 
with sincerity and enthusiasm. I believed 
and still believe that much can be done in 
the next few years to encourage the economic 
development of the country so that as many 
of you as possible who are unemployed or 
under-employed could be given work and so 
improve your standards of living. I and my 
officials have done our utmost to make this 
constitution work. I have done everything 
I could to meet the wishes of the Ministers 
elected by the House of Assembly and to in- 
duce them by good will, by tact, by patience 
and by tolerance to carry out their respon- 
sibilities. The experience and advice of the 
whole public service was at their disposal 
and as you know I made no use of my re- 
served powers to prevent them acting as 
they wished. I have pressed on them at every 
opportunity, collectively and individually, 
ways, and means of making progress in the 
economic field but with few exceptions most 
of their time has been spent in building up 
@ political dictatorship, even stating that 
they are prepared to use violence to obtain 
their ends. 

Individual Ministers have told me privately 
that they disagreed with some of the actions 
of their colleagues but as collectively they 
have presented a united front in all their ac- 
tions I am forced to treat them all for the 
present as equally responsible and I have 
withdrawn all their portfolios today and 
they will cease to be in charge of the de- 
partments and subjects which I assigned to 
them in May. 

5. So much could have been done but so 
little was attempted in the social and eco- 
nomic field. We have had probably more 
visits of industrialists in the last six months 
than in many years before. There appeared 
to be a growing opportunity for development 
of this great country but the words and 
actions of the Ministers and of certain of 
their supporters have created doubts as to 
their real intentions and the outside world 
has lost confidence and the good name of 
British Guiana has become suspect. 

And it is not only outside of this country 
that confidence has been lost. Many of the 
small depositors in our own Post Office Sav- 
ings Bank have had their fears. Since 19th 
August over $2,000,000 has been withdrawn 
in excess of deposits, mainly by the people 
with small savings. If the people of this 
country have not faith in their own Govern- 
ment, how can we expect people overseas to 
risk their money here? And so as a first 
step towards restcring confidence I ask those 
of you who have withdrawn your savings to 
put them back in the Bank. I give you my 
word that nothing will be done to prejudice 
the security of your savings. 

6. Next I want to speak individually to 
the sugar workers. During the recent strike 
it was impossible constitutionally for me to 
speak to you. You know how I was attacked 
for not answering the call for my interven- 
tion and it was suggested that I took no 
interest in the workers. That was untrue. 
Ten days after the strike began some Min- 
isters suggested that I should intervene and 
I agreed to do so provided that both parties 
would accept my decision. Dr. Lachhman- 
singh refused my offer. The sugar strike was 
deliberately engineered by certain of the 
Ministers and others to secure domination 
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of the industry for political and not trade 
union purposes. What good reason was there 
to cause all of you and your families to 
suffer as you have done? 

Do you remember my visits to the estates 
some weeks ago when my wife and I met 
many of you and I undertook to do all I 
could to help, particularly on the question 
of housing and land which so many of you 
pressed on me? Shortly after my return to 
Georgetown I had informal meetings with 
representatives of certain companies and 
put some suggestions to them. Had it not 
been for the recent strike I believe arrange- 
ments would have been made by now to pro- 
vide more money for loans for more houses. 
Many of you spoke to me about more land 
being made available in sugar areas and the 
development of peasant farming. Again I 
discussed these matters with certain com- 
panies and I found them sympathetic. If it 
had not been for the strike I know some 
progress would have been made in this re- 
spect. However, I shall now resume the dis- 
cussions on these matters and trust that in 
the near future I shall be able to make an 
announcement on this question. But I do 
urge on you the necessity for you to con- 
tinue your work and to ensure that this crop 
is reaped with no further delay. If you 
fail in this, it can only mean further suffer- 
ing to you and your families. 

7. To the trade unionists of this country 
I would say, you have a great responsibility 
and opportunity to restore confidence in this 
country. In the months that lie ahead your 
words and actions will be closely watched 
overseas. On you will depend to a large 
extent whether the industrialists who are in- 
terested in the development of the resources 
of this country will feel that if they come 
here they will be given a fair deal by you 
as well as by the Government. I watched 
with anxiety your reaction to the political 
pressure for a sympathy strike and I was 
glad to see that with certain exceptions you 
resisted the demand in spite of political in- 
timidation. 

8. And now a few words to the Civil Serv- 
ice. You, too, have I know been subjected 
to severe strain and anxiety during the past 
months and I am very conscious of the loy- 
alty and patience with which the majority 
of you have resisted political pressure and 
have remained true to the high traditions of 
the Service. I am confident I can rely on 
your continued loyalty in the tasks of recon- 
struction which lie ahead. 

9. And to every man and woman in this 
Colony let me say that this constitutional 
setback which British Guiana has suffered 
and the precautions which it has been nec- 
essary to take to ensure law and order need 
not and should not be allowed to dislocate 
our normal life. I call upon you all to assist 
me by remaining calm and carrying out your 
normal duties. I have the right to demand 
your co-operation. If you give it freely, the 
sooner will it be possible to turn our energies 
to the constructive tasks of development and 
social improvement which have lain neg- 
lected during the last five months and to 
move forward once more along the path of 
progress. 

10. For a short time the Government will 
be carried on under the present Constitution 
as modified by amending Instruments which 
have been made and it is intended as soon 
as circumstances permit, to provide for the 
appointment of an Interim Government with 
which Guianese will be fully associated. As 
you have heard a Commission of Enquiry will 
be set up to make recommendations regard- 
ing the new Constitution. Meantime, pro- 
vided that normal work and business con- 
tinues I intend to introduce as soon as 
possible the economic measures which could 
and should have been carried out by the late 
Government and to accelerate the imple- 
mentation of the International Bank Report. 
I shall set up as soon as possible a British 
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Guiana Credit Corporation and a provisional 
Economic Council with a Development Com- 
mittee in each county of this country. I do 
not promise you the moon but I will see that 
the different economic proposals which you 
pressed on me during my tours of the coun- 
try will now be sympathetically examined 
and as far as is practicable will be imple- 
mented. 

11. Finally, I realise that I have a very 
heavy task in front of me and with the 
deepest sincerity and good will I appeal to 
every one of you, whatever your politics, 
race, or religion, to give me your full trust, 
your support, and your prayers. With them 
I am certain it will be possible to recover the 
confidence of the people both here and over- 
seas so that the last unhappy months may be 
forgotten and we shall all go forward with a 
happier and more prosperous British Guiana, 
God save the Queen. 


EXHIBIT 2 


APPENDIX I-——-EXTRACTS FROM THE PPP PERIODICAL, 
THUNDER, AND FROM SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 
OF PPP LEADERS 


A—Ezxtracts from Thunder 


The official organ of the People’s Progres- 
sive Party is the monthly periodical Thun- 
der. This periodical is edited by the General 
Secretary of the Party, Janet Jagan, and 
regularly carries articles by leading mem- 
bers of the PPP. 

The views on international affairs ex- 
pressed in the periodical invariably follow 
those advanced by the propagandists of the 
Soviet Union and the Communist Parties of 
the world. Considerable space is devoted to 
adulation of the Soviet Union, other Soviet 
bloc countries, and China. On the other 
hand there is frequent vilification not only 
of “capitalist” countries such as the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and France, but 
also of the Labor movements in these coun- 
tries and of Communists such as Trotsky, 
Tito, and Beria who have incurred Moscow’s 
displeasure. Considerable publicity is given 
to the activities and pronouncements of the 
Communist-controlled World Federation of 
Trade Unions, while the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions is referred 
to only as a subject for abuse. A similar 
distinction is made between Communist 
leaders and Communist-sponsored confer- 
ences and those of the democratic Socialist 
parties. The periodical’s review column is 
devoted entirely to the praise of current 
Communist publications (which it is stated 
can be obtained from the PPP offices). Not 
one of the many books and pamphlets issued 
by the democratic Socialist parties and the 
free labor movements is even mentioned. 

The following extracts from articles and 
news items appearing in Thunder during the 
period January 1950 to December 1953 are 
representative of many similar statements 
appearing in the paper. 


The International Situation 


“The imperialists and their numberless 
lackeys fear the progressive people’s forces 
of the world. But today the anti-imperialist 
and progressive forces are unprecedently 
strong. The Chinese People’s Republic led 
by Mao Tse-tung is a shining beacon from 
the East sending hope to the oppressed co- 
lonial toilers of the world and lighting the 
way they must inevitably follow for ‘liberty, 
equality, fraternity’ among men”—(Thun- 
der, April 1950). 

“The United States reject a planned econ- 
omy. American capitalists also dread a 
peace which makes war equipment super- 
fluous.” “American economy is a war econ- 
omy, as Russia’s is a peace economy.” 
“America’s Marshall plan reestablishes cap- 
italism on the basis of Wall Street monopoly, 
arresting reconstruction, and crippling in- 
dustrial development. The Marshall plan 
rebuilds the Nazi war machine.” “Under 
the Atlantic Pact the U.S. supply the arms, 
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Europe the cannon fodder for fighting Rus- 
sia” (Thunder, May 1950, article “War or 
Peace” by the Dean of Canterbury). 

“The time has come for the British labor 
leaders to stop dancing to the tune played 
by America’s war policy. Instead of fight- 
ing the Malayans, give them their freedom” 
(Thunder, April 1951). 

“Human beings the world over are today 
threatened by a modern cannibal—American 
imperialism. Ever since 1914 when Amer- 
ica was in the grip of economic depression, 
this cannibal has been living and thriving 
on war munition manufacturing and the 
rehabilitation of war damage in ravaged 
countries. Now, in our days even the re- 
habilitation of war-damaged areas cannot 
fill the maw of this gross imperialist parasite. 
Today American imperialism can only exist 
by creating war economy” (Thunder, May 
1951). 

“The People’s Progressive Party has shown 
itself a staunch fighter for World Peace.” “I 
ask you to support our appeal for the sign- 
ing of a Pact of Peace between the Five 
Great Powers which demands an immediate 
ending of the Korean war, the banning of 
the atom bomb and chemical, radioactive, 
and germ warfare, and the condemnation of 
the use of violence against peoples of Co- 
lonial Countries” (Thunder, January 1953, 
article “A Message of Peace” by Rory West- 
maas, Secretary of the British Guiana Peace 
Committee, Vice President of the PPP). 


The war in Korea 


“The present Government of South Korea, 
subservient to the policy of the American 
Government, is carrying out a policy which 
is maintaining the workers in the most ter- 
rible poverty and subjecting them to pitiless 
repression.” 

“The regime in southern Korea is one of 
fascist terror, where human rights are non- 
existent; it is a daily threat to democracy 
and peace.” (Thunder, August, 1950, article 
“Background to the war in Korea” from 
W.F.T.U. Bulletin.) 

“The Americans are using germ warfare 
on the coloured Korean population just as 
they used the Atom Bomb on the coloured 
Japanese... World democratic opinion is 
opposed to the war. Who in fact wants the 
war? The American bankers and makers of 
armaments have time and again hailed the 
war as ‘good business’ and ‘the best thing 
that could have happened.’ It is such cir- 
cles in whose benefit the war in Korea is 
being waged” (Thunder, October 1952, article 
“Not a Man for Korea,” by Sydney King, 
Assistant Secretary of the PPP). 


The war in Indochina 


“Imperialist plot against Vietnam.” 

“The prospect of complete victory for the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam over the 
French interventionists is causing no little 
concern and alarm among the imperialists. 
Such a victory would undermine all the 
hopes of the imperialists to convert Indo- 
china into a bridgehead for military adven- 
tures against the democratic movement in 
Asia, primarily against the Chinese People’s 
Republic” (Thunder, February 1950). 


British colonial policy 


“To us here in British Guiana this book is 
very useful. It gives ample factual evidence 
of the American colonization of Britain, the 
Colonial Development and Welfare farce, of 
the new imperialism of the Labour Party, 
that so-called British Socialism with its cal- 
lous rapacity for colonial plunder and its 
hangman methods of intimidating in Malaya 
and India.” (Thunder, October, 1951, re- 
viewing R. Palme Dutt’s book “Britain’s 
Crisis of Empire.” It may be noted that this 
book says, inter alia, “The freedom of the 
colonial peoples will be won, and is today 
being won, not through petitions or prayers 
or good behaviour or maganimity of the 
rulers, but only through the strength of the 
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national liberation movement, through the 
national revolution” (p. 140). This passage 
is quoted in Thunder’s review). 


The Soviet Union and other Soviet bloc 
countries 


“In the Soviet Union people work for them- 
selves and not for exploiters. This book 
comparing conditions in the United States 
with those in the U.S.S.R., says that during 
1920-1938 ‘over 31 million farmers were un- 
able to make a living and fled to the cities. 
During the same period almost 23 million 
unemployed left the cities to work on the 
farms.’ That is America. And these are 
only two groups of facts of the many that 
the author brings forward to prove that the 
Soviet State with its planned economy is 
superior to the anarchic economic of the 
capitalist countries like England and the 
United States. All conscious workers should 
read this book so that there will come more 
definitely in their action a knowledge of 
what is worth fighting for, and against what 
the progressive movements of the enslaved 
world are rebelling.” Thunder, June 1950, 
reviewing “Social and State Structure of the 
U.S.S.R.” by V. Karpinsky.) 

Guaranteed employment 

It is only in the Soviet Union and the 
New Democracies that the right of employ- 
ment is guaranteed to the citizen (Thunder, 
October 1951). 

Message from Comrade Jagan 

During my recent trip abroad I have been 
lucky to travel extensively both in the cap- 
italist sector and the socialist sector of the 
world. A lot of propaganda and lies have 
been spread about the eastern People’s 
Democracies—about forced labour, the denial 
of freedom of religion, and what not. I have 
seen the people at work with my own eyes 
and on many occasions by myself and not 
led by my nose as we are made to believe. 
I have not seen any evidence of forced la- 
bour. Rather, everywhere there was enthusi- 
asm and spiritedness. This was no doubt 
born of the knowledge that the government 
was their government, that the factories were 
their factories, that they were building a 
new and bright future for themselves. I 
did not witness the same enthusiastic spirit 
among the British working class. 

Having seen the horrors of war and the 
great enthusiasm with which the people of 
the Socialist sectors are building, I am fully 
convinced that these people really and sin- 
cerely want peace, Peace has meaning for 
them—for with peace, every day brings more 
improvements. I can hardly say the same 
for the capitalist countries. They are trying 
to solve their unemployment problems by 
putting workers in the army. They are in- 
creasing their profits by preparing for war. 
We are feeling the pinch of this policy by 
the ever-increasing rise in the cost of living. 
We are feeling it because we are not the 
masters of our own destiny. We will always 
be underfed, ill-clad, and ill-housed so long 
as we are tied hand and foot and allow our- 
selves to be delivered as booty to the im- 
perialists. Let us resolve to make every ef- 
fort to strengthen the PPP and to fight for 
self-government and the establishment in 
British Guiana of a People’s Government 
(Thunder, December 1951). 

PPP mourns loss to mankind of J. V. Stalin 

The Third Annual Congress of the PPP 
observed 2 minutes silence on the sad occa- 
sion of the death of J. V. Stalin, the leader 
of the Soviet people, the liberator of free 
Europe, and the acknowledged pathfinder of 
Peace, Thunder, May 1953. 

On the other hand in the U.S.S.R., China, 
Hungary, in brief in the countries which 
are not bound with the chains of colonialism 
and imperialism the rights of women are 
guaranteed by their governments and writ- 
ten in the law (Thunder, June 1953, article 
“Women and Peace,” by Jessica Huntley). 
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Communism 


“Today when the word ‘war’ is heard over 
the radio and read in the papers innumer- 
able times, the ideas of William Gallacher 
in the ‘Case for Communism’ are of the ut- 
most importance” (Thunder, September 
1950). 

“Question. Why do you sell books pub- 
lished by the Communist Party of Great 
Britain? 

“Answer. We sell any books that are fair 
and just to (a) the working class, (b) the 
colonial people. It is not the fault of the 
PPP that, to all intents and purposes (it 
is a matter of history) the other parties be- 
lieve in the colonial system” (Thunder, 
March 1952, “What is the PPP?” by Sidney 
King). 

“History has shown such personalities as 
Trotsky, Tito, Beria as profound opportu- 
nists. The workers must be militant, and 
expose them in their true colours. Long live 
the theory of scientific Socialism by Marx 
and Lenin” (Thunder, September 1953, arti- 
cle “The Struggle in a Socialist Party” by 
H. I. Franklin). 


The free trade unions 


“By their treacherous splitting activities in 
the world trade union movement and the 
trade union movements in Asian countries, 
the reactionary leaders of the A.F.L., C.LO., 
and British Trade Union Congress are assist- 
ing in the realisation of the imperialist plans 
which aim to intensify the plunder of the 
working people. 

“At the prompting of the employers and 
of their government, these same leaders, ac- 
tivated by fascist concepts, engineer the cre- 
ation of so-called ‘trade unions’ in order to 
dominate them and further the policy of 
the imperialists’’ (Thunder, January 1950, 
quoting from a resolution of the Trade Union 
Conference of Asian and Australasian coun- 
tries held under the auspices of the 
WF.T.U.). 

“The British T.U.C. which faithfully fol- 
lows the lead of the Labour Government in 
colonial matters has laid aside £27,000 to 
be spent on the colonial trade unions for 
buying motor cars, typewriters, duplicating 
machines, and office supplies. Perhaps it 
is hoped that in this way the colonial unions 
will become loyal and turn aside from the 
business of liberating their countries” 
(Thunder, January 1951). 

“Yellow International Attempts to Split 
African Labor Movement.” 

“The Yellow Trade Union International 
calling itself the ‘International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions’ (1.C.F.T.U.) which 
is financed by the U.S. State Department, 
has called a so-called ‘African Labour Con- 
gress’ this week in Duala, French Cameroons, 
in an attempt to extend its labour-splitting 
activities among the militant African prole- 
tariat in central and west Africa” (Thunder, 
April 1951). 

“Birds of a feather. 

“Birds of a feather flock together and so 
the scab leaders of the ICFTU with the bless- 
ings of the pious American Negro-hating and 
British colonial-shooting Governments found 
followers in the West Indies. Messrs. Gomes, 
Solomon, C. P. Alexander (Trinidad) , Thomas 
(Grenada), Critchlow (B.G.), have flocked 
together at a scab conference. Governor 
Rance, employee of the Government of Brit- 
ain, repeated official Government blessings 
when he opened the conference. Nothing 
was said about the brutal treatment of the 
Grenada workers, about the bar on Gairy’s 
movements. No sir. The ICFTU was not 
formed for that purpose. Divide the workers! 
Slander the Communists! Long live the 
British Colonial oppression. Rule Britannia 
(Freedom)” (Thunder, September 1951). 

“Having failed to turn back the advance 
of the Caribbean masses by frontal attack, 
imperialism has now succeeded in introduc- 
ing into our ranks an agent in the form of 
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the so-called International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU)” (Thunder, 
May 1953, quoting a May Day message issued 
by Richard Hart, Secretary of the Caribbean 
Labour Congress). 


The World Federation of Trade Unions 


“W.F.T.U. 7th anniversary. 

“The P.P.P. cabled the following greetings 
to the World Federation of Trade Unions on 
its 7th anniversary—P.P.P. British Guiana 
sends fraternal greetings W.F.T.U. seventh 
anniversary in struggle for workers rights, 
peace and socialism’” (Thunder, November 
1952). 


B—Eztracts from speeches and writings of 
PPP leaders 

The attitude of the PPP towards the Wad- 
dington Constitution has been illustrated in 
chapter 4 of this report by extracts from 
Party publications and speeches. The fol- 
lowing extracts have been selected to show 
the attitudes of some of the leaders of the 
PPP toward communism as such. 

“Those who know anything about eco- 
nomic theory know that communism, ac- 
cording to the definition of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and Stalin, is only the advanced stage 
of socialism. * * * My idea was to show 
Members of this Council that in theory so- 
cialism and communism are the same. Ac- 
cording to the people who wrote the text- 
books, communism is merely a higher state 
of society than socialism. * * * I am not 
here to dispute what they have written.” 

“When Communists refer to force they 
refer to what is known as the repressive force 
of society * * * the force of the state which 
makes the laws * * * to see that the former 
exploiters behave themselves, and if they do 
not, they are apprehended and tried in the 
People’s Courts. * * * It is from that stage 
that Communism comes in. * * * Just as 
how in the schools of our country an attempt 
is made to have certain influences moulding 
the minds of the youth in order to preserve 
the status quo, the capitalist system, in the 
Socialist society the children of the exploit- 
ers and the exploited are sent to school where 
their minds are moulded.” 

“As far as I am concerned, when the Gov- 
ernment puts its ban on Communist publi- 
cations I will import books which are written 
and printed by non-Communist organiza- 
tions—books which propagate the same 
ideas. * * * If I am prevented from import- 
ing or reproducing literature then either I 
and others like myself would be forced to 
obtain it surreptitiously, which we do not 
want to do, or write the books ourselves. 
That can easily be done. * * * Therefore all 
the objects of the Government will be 
thwarted by those of us who want to spread 
Communist ideas.” (Speech by Dr. Jagan 
in the debate on the undesirable publications 
bill in the legislative council on February 
27, 1953.) 

“From the Socialist camp rings the echo 
of Stalin’s reassuring pronouncement: ‘Ex- 
port of revolution is nonsense. Every coun- 
try, if it so desires, will carry out its own 
revolution, and if it does not so desire, there 
will be no revolution,’” (“Peace Shall Walk 
Among You,” by Mr. S. King). 

“Only the candidates of the People’s 

ve Party are sufficiently advanced 
politically to be able to put up a persistent 
battle against all forms of obstruction and 
veto which will be used against all construc- 
tive measures and to detect the tactics of the 
imperialists and expose them to the people. 
* * * Only a Party with our record of prepa- 
ration; and of struggle on behalf of the work- 
ing class and the masses is capable of making 
the necessary war. * * * On the lips of 
every loyal Guianese of every race and in 
the hearts of the oppressed, this name 
(Cheddi Jagan) has become a banner behind 
which tramp the revolutionary and progres- 
sive masses of our country—to battle and 
victory."—(Foreword by Mr. S. King to 
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“Fight for Freedom—Waddington Constitu- 
tion Exposed” published by Dr. Jagan). 

“At this stage we are fighting for national 
independence which leads to socialism and 
communism. We will have to do like the 
people of Russia. They were once under the 
same oppression like us and now have their 
own independence for the past 35 years.” 
(Speech by Mr. 8S. M. Lachhmansingh, P.P.P. 
member of the House of Assembly, to sugar- 
workers at Plantation Blairmont, May 1953.) 

“Fascism and imperialism are only words 
of the capitalist order, and as such we can 
put them in one camp for economic and 
other purposes. Communism and socialism 
are in the same camp, so that to all intents 
and purposes the world is divided into two 
camps—the Socialist or Communist camp, 
which is the people’s camp, and the camp 
which today calls itself the democratic camp, 
but which is really the capitalist camp. 
There is great division of opinion as to what 
is meant by democracy, but I do not want 
to go into a lengthy discourse on that.” 
(Speech by Dr. Jagan in the House of Assem- 
bly on July 24, 1953.) 

“Capitalism proved itself more efficient 
than feudalism and slavery and so replaced 
them. So will the capitalist system in due 
course be changed into a higher and more 
efficient Socialist system. Likewise socialism 
itself will evolve into the higher Communist 
stage of society. * * * I am a great admirer 
of the Soviet Union, the people’s China and 
the people’s democracies.” Speech by Dr. 
Jagan broadcast on radio Demerara on Au- 
gust 9, 1953.) 


APPENDIX II—LIST OF COMMUNIST LITERATURE 
DISTRIBUTED BY THE PPP 


The following list is representative of 
Communist literature distributed by the 
PPP in British Guiana. Pamphlets and 
similar material were circulated at party 
meetings and at meetings of the British 
Guiana Peace Committee, the Pioneer Youth 
League and other such organizations. To- 
ward the end of January 1953, the party lead- 
ers opened a bookshop and library in Regent 
Street, Georgetown, and this was extensively 
stocked with Communist propaganda pub- 
lications. 

In February 1953 the old legislative 
council passed the undesirable publications 
(prohibition of importation) ordinance en- 
abling the Governor-in-Council to make 
orders banning the entry into the colony 
of subversive literature. No orders were 
made during the period up to May 1953, 
when the PPP Ministers took office and they 
then introduced a bill to repeal the ordi- 
nance. This had not been enacted by the 
time the constitution was suspended and 
the ordinance has continued in force. 

“Communism and Labour,” by Harry 
Pollitt. 

“I Saw the Truth in Korea,” by Allan Wil- 
lington, Daily Worker correspondent. 

“The Colonies the Way Forward,” pub- 
lished by the British Communist Party. 

“Social Insurance in the U.S.S.R.,” by Z. 
Mokhov. 

“A Russian Looks at Reborn Europe,” by 
Boris Polevoy. 

“The Right of Nations to Self-Determina- 
tion,” by V. I. Lenin, published in the 
USS.R. 

“Soviet Music,” by Boris Yagolim, pub- 
lished in the U.K. 

“New China New World,” by Arthur Clegg, 
published in the U.K. 

“The Peaceful Co-Existence,” by S. Tita- 
renko, published in the U.K. 

“Lenin and Britain,” published in the U.K. 

“Socialism and the Individual,” by M. D. 
Karmari, published in the U.S.S.R. 

“The Deception of the People,” by V. L 
Lenin, published in the U.K. 

“The Soviet Union at the Fifth Session 
of U.N.O., 1950,” published in the U.K. 

“Soviet Weekly,” 5th April, 1951, published 
in the U.K. 
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“Constitution of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics,” published by Soviet News, 
3, Rosary Gardens, London, 8.W.7. 

“Patriotism & Internationalism,” by §, 
Titarenko, published by Soviet News, 3, Ro- 
sary Gardens, London, S.W.7. 

“The Labour Movement in Britain,” is- 
sued by the Communist Party and published 
by Farleigh Press, Beechwood Rise, Watford, 
Herts. 

“Soviet Schools Today,” by Deana Levin, 
published by Illustrated Periodicals, Ltd, 
London, §.E.1. 

“They were killed because they were Ne- 
groes,’’ published by the West Indies Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, 16, King 
Street, London, W.C. 

“Russia with our own Eyes,” by the British 
Workers’ Delegation to U.S.S.R.—1950. 

“The Educational Commentary on Cur- 
rent Affairs,” issued by the “Daily Worker” 
and published by Educational Commentary, 
75, Farringdon Road, London, E.C.1. 

“Bucharest Organ of the Information 
Bureau of the Communist and Workers’ Par- 
ties—For a Lasting Peace and for a People’s 
Democracy,” published at 56, Valeria 
Braniste, Bucharest. 

“Constitution (Fundamental Law) of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics,” pub- 
lished by Soviet News, 3, Rosary Gardens, 
London, S.W.7. 

“New China News Agency”—4th May, 1951, 
published by Prague Office, 608, Na Marne, 
Prague XIX. 

“For a Lasting Peace, for a People’s 
Democracy,” published by the Information 
Bureau of the Communist and Workers’ Par- 
ties, Bucharest, Rumania. 

“Prague Newsletter”—5th July, 1951, pub- 
lished by Pragopress, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Pamphlets issued by the World Congress 
of the Defenders of the Peace: 

“The Truth About Soviet Russia.” 

“J. V. Stalin Answers ‘Pravda’ Correspond- 
ent’s Questions.” 

“How Hungarian Children Live’ (Sinder 
Simon). 

“Statement of Foreign Ministry of the 
USS.R. on North Atlantic Pact” (Hr. 
Schilstad). 

“Youth in Hungary,” by Athenaeum, pub- 
lished by Hungarian Bulletin. 

“World Trade Union Movement,” by T. F. 
McWhinnie, published by WFTU Publica- 
tions, Ltd. 

“The American Aggressors Indicted,” by 
Louis Saillant, published by WFTU Publi- 
cations, Ltd. 

“Aid to Economically Backward Coun- 
tries,” by Pavel Cherny-shev, published by 
Soviet News London. 

“Federation and Self-Government Now or 
Colonialism and Slavery for Ever,” pub- 
lished by the Caribbean Labor Congress 
(London branch). 

“Hungarian Production Results for 1951,” 
published by the Hungarian News and In- 
formation Service, 33, Pembridge Square, 
London, W2. 

“Hungarian News and Information Serv- 
ice; Documents on Foreign Affairs,’ pub- 
lished by Hungarian News and Information 
Service, 33, Pembridge Square, London, W2. 

“Everyday Life in Hungary,” published by 
the Hungarian News and Information Serv- 
ice, London, W2. 

“Terror in Kenya,” published by WFTU 
Publications, Ltd. 

“Documents of Congress of the Peoples 
for Peace, Vienna, December 12-19, 1952,” 
published by Congress Secretariat. 

“Egypt and the Sudan—The People on the 
March,” by Ahmed Taha Ahmed, published 
by WFTU, Ltd., London. 

“The Progress of Man,” published by 
Young Communist League, 16, King Street, 
London, WC2. 

“To Every Woman Everywhere,” published 
by Women’s International Democratic Fed~ 
eration Berlin W8. 
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“The Housing Crisis in Capitalist and Co- 
lonial Countries,” published by WFTU Pub- 
lications, Ltd. 

“Fourth World Festival of Youth and Stu- 
dents for Peace and Friendship, August 2- 
16,” published by International Festival 
Committee, Bucharest. 

“Little Stalin Library No. 5 on the Na- 
tional Question,” by J. Stalin, published by 
Lawrence & Wishart, London. 

“Kenya—What Are the Facts?” by P. 
Bolsover, published by the Communist 
Party, London. 

APPENDIX III—NOTE ON THE ARSON PLOT 


1. The British Government White Paper 
(Cmd. 8980) says in paragraph 30 that “it 
was established from reliable sources that 
* * * a plan was made to set fire to busi- 
ness property and residences of prominent 
Europeans and Government officials.” The 
evidence on which this statement is based 
was not obtained until October 6, and it 
could not, therefore, have had any bearing 
upon the decision of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to suspend the constitution. We went 
into this matter as thoroughly as we could. 
Obviously our general witnesses knew noth- 
ing of any plan of this kind. The informa- 
tion upon which the paragraph in the White 
Paper is based came to the ears of the police 
from informers. We saw the police reports 
and we questioned the officers responsible for 
them. The value of these reports is, of 
course, no more than the reliability of the 
informers, and we were not told, indeed we 
did not ask, who the informers were or if 
we could see them. But we have not the 
slightest doubt that information was con- 
veyed to the police by informers whose in- 
formation had always hitherto proved ac- 
curate. One was able to give second-hand 
information and the other third-hand in- 
formation of a meeting of several of the most 
prominent leaders of the PPP at the home 
of Dr. Jagan on the evening of October 
5. They reported that the leaders had dis- 
cussed the strong rumours that troops were 
on the way to British Guiana and that the 
constitution was to be suspended and had 
argued whether they should put into effect 
a plan for setting fire to certain properties 
that had already been devised for some such 
eventuality. We also saw straightforward 
police reports and had direct evidence of 
prominent PPP officials being seen in the 
neighborhood of business premises at times 
when they would not normally have been ex- 
pected to be there. Finally, we had the evi- 
dence mentioned in the White Paper of 
unusual sales of petrol and kerosene in small 
quantities to persons who do not possess 
cars and who do not, as a general rule, use 
these spirits for heating or lighting. The 
comment of the PPP witnesses on this latter 
point was that all the people in Georgetown 
expected that there would be a strike at the 
electricity power station and were there- 
fore buying petrol and kerosene for heating 
or lighting if the strike should take place. 
That may or may not be the explanation but 
there is no doubt of the fact that unusual 
sales of petrol and kerosene did take place. 

2. We have no reason to disbelieve the 
evidence of several persons who told us of 
telephone warnings they had received that 
their houses were “on the list,” and we cer- 
tainly believed the evidence of the Arch- 
bishop of the West Indies who described to 
us preparations which he had discovered to 
set fire to his house. How far these incidents 
were merely threats to intimidate and did 
not correspond with any real intention to 
act we cannot estimate; but they certainly 
corroborate the other evidence that the idea 
of fire razing was in the air. 

8. In our opinion the Governor and the 
police, and all others concerned who knew 
of the reports received by the police, would 
have been failing in their duty if they had 
not taken them seriously. The situation in 
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the colony was very tense, and all respon- 
sible people were acutely aware of the acts 
of violence done recently during the course 
of the sugar strike. The argument put to 
us that no one would think of starting a 
fire in Georgetown itself because of the cer- 
tainty that it would spread and cause a 
tremendous amount of damage in a city 
built mainly of wood is equally valid in our 
view as a reason which would compel the 
Governor to take serious account of any pos- 
sibility of fire. 
EXHIBIT 3 

[From the Georgetown (British Guiana) 

South America Daily Chronicle, Sept. 30, 

1960.] 


CHEDDI Woos Support From INDIAN BusI- 
NESSMEN—WITHOUT GUARANTEES—DR. JA- 
GAN THREATENS: “B, G. CaN EXPECT ANY- 
THING” SHOULD PEOPLES PROGRESSIVE PARTY 
Lose ELECTIONS—DISSATISFIED GROUP, DARED 
To Get Him OvT oF POWER 


Dr. Cheddi Jagan, Minister of Trade and 
Industry and leader of the majority party, 
met a group of Indian businessmen on 
Wednesday night for a 3-hour conference 
which he had arranged personally to encour- 
age them to give him continued support at 
the forthcoming general elections. 

When asked consistently about guarantees 
of freedom, Dr. Jagan told them that he 
could only give them guarantees until such 
time as independence was granted, but re- 
fused to give any assurances after that time. 
In reply to questions from many quarters, he 
said that if they were not satisfied they could 
use all the means at their disposal to get him 
out of power. 

Faced with a barrage of searching ques- 
tions from a man who had told him that the 
country’s economy was going from bad to 
worse, Dr. Jagan admitted that he was defi- 
nitely decided on pursuing a socialist policy 
and would borrow money from any source 
including Russia and Cuba, as soon as the 
country was independent and if he were re- 
turned to power. 


THE THREAT 


He threatened that unless they were pre- 
pared to support him—and should he lose 
the elections—-the country could expect any- 
thing since he would be pursuing a program 
not only in British Guiana but all over the 
world. 

The Indian businessmen suggested that 
since he had called them together to seek 
their continued support, they would like to 
have businessmen represented in the Party’s 
Executive and the Legislative Council to en- 
sure a sound economic policy and guarantee 
progress for the country. Dr. Jagan replied 
that he could not make such a promise. 


DEVELOPMENT 


It was recommended that he should set 
up an Economic and Industrial Planning and 
Development Committee with statutory pow- 
ers to plan a development and industrial 
program for the country, with the power 
to borrow money from all sources. He re- 
fused to commit himself to the proposal and 
treated it with indifference. 

After the lengthy discussion there was 
general disappointment among the business- 
men over the failure to get definite safe- 
guards from Dr. Jagan, who left without 
any assurances of support from the group 
as he had expected. 


ExHIsit 4 

[From the Guiana Graphic, July 4, 1961] 
“TIr’s Easter To Stop Tomorrow THAN To 

Stop COMMUNISM”—BENN MEANT EVERY 

Worp 

Mr. Brindley Benn, chairman of the Peo- 
ple’s Progressive Party has told the people 
of Georgetown he meant every word when he 
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said in the legislative council last year that 
it was easier to stop tomorrow than to stop 
communism. 

“I said so because I believed every word. 
It is not a case that I was speaking figura- 
tively.” 

“There is no force on earth to stop the 
march of communism—the church, the 
bishops or parsons—it is the inevitable ful- 
fillment of civilization,” he declared. 

Mr. Benn, Minister of Natural Resources in 
the Government, said party members will be 
instructed not to vote in constituencies 
where the PPP is not contesting. 

Their call for unity with the People’s 
National Congress was not a sign of weak- 
ness, he said. 

“So far as we are concerned, we are going 
to win the elections, but a merger of the 
PPP and the PNC will bring about the death 
knell of the ugly specter of racialism that 
has reared its head in British Guiana,” he 
said. 

Dr. Fenton Ramsahoye, speaking at length, 
on the bill of rights in the new consti- 
tution, said it was not to be felt that such 
provisions were lacking in the past. They 
had already existed, but certain people had 
asked that they be included in the new con- 
stitution because of imaginary fears. 

Dr. Ramsahoye said that every man would 
have the right to choose his religion. A 
man’s right to all the basic freedoms, he 
said, are in the bill of rights, so no one need 
fear that he would be left to the mercy of 
tyrants. 

Dealing with the history of British 
Guiana, the young lawyer charged that every 
obstacle was placed in the path of progress. 

He recalled that Dr. Marshall, the local 
government expert who came to British 
Guiana, had written in a memorandum: 

“Everything seems to conspire to impede 
progress. If it was not the civil servant, it 
was the man in some form of authority. 

“No one seems to want to cooperate for 
progress in an atmosphere of truth and 
dignity.” 

The people of British Guiana will have to 
get out of this frame of mind if they want 
to move forward, Dr. Ramsahoye declared. 

Dr. Charles Jacob, recently returned from 
Cuba, declared “if communism means the 
abolition of illiteracy, the alleviation of un- 
employment and the destruction of human 
misery,” he wanted it. 

Speaking at length on Cuba, he said peo- 
ple outside the Republic were given wrong 
impressions. “They should go there and 
see progress at its best.” 

Cuba is now the only truly democratic 
country in the Americas, according to Dr. 
Jacob. 


EXHIBIT 5 
[From the Sun Star, July 5, 1953] 


Pert AMERICAN BLOND AND SPOUSE 
Buitp RED ROLE 
(By Henry Bartiey Lee) 

When an exotic blond of the Young Com- 
munist League married an East Indian stu- 
dent from British Guiana several years ago 
in Chicago, the shadow of communism 
stretched across the Western Hemisphere. 
Janet Rosenberg indoctrinated her husband, 
Cheddi Jagan, into the Communist Party. 

Both then went to British Guiana and or- 
ganized the first Communist election victory 
outside the Iron Curtain. 

The party they used for a front, the Peo- 
ples Progressive Party, won substantial con- 
trol of the Government last May in the first 
exercise of universal franchise in the country. 

Although British Guiana is still under 
British sovereignty, its new constitution 
grants local autonomy. Although a British 
responsibility, the colony on the northeast 
coast of South America is in the strategic 
backyard of the United States. 
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OFFICIAL ALARM 


State Department officials, consequently, 
express alarm because conditions the Com- 
munists exploited exist throughout the Brit- 
ish West Indies, stretching from the Ba- 
hamas, off Florida, to British Guiana. 

The Jagans exploited a situation charged 
with economic and social tension, induced 
by poverty and racism, with impassioned 
dexterity. They dressed themselves in rags 
and agitated among hungry, ignorant work- 
ers. Where they could assemble a small 
audience, they would arouse them with cus- 
tomary Communist slogans—imperialism, 
colonialism, exploitation, and racism. 

Three cars the Jagans own were left at 
home. Cars and rags don’t mix. 

Janet, described as pretty and comely, out- 
did her husband at times. She would bare 
her feet and work with the women in the 
fields. Her hairdo would be either East 
Indian or African, depending on which group 
she was propagandizing. 

Promising a nice home, a radio, and a car, 
the Jagans won support of two big labor 
groups. Exploiting racial tension, they uni- 
fied erstwhile antagonistic East Indians and 
Negroes against the whites. About half the 
population are East Indian, a third Negro. 

Organization was improved after the 
Jagans and several lieutenants visited be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Cheddi organized 
the youth after attending a Communist 
youth rally in East Berlin. Janet brought 
the first women into politics after attending 
a Communist peace congress. A young labor 
leader was sent to the University of Prague. 

The Peoples Progressive Party organ, Thun- 
der, showered these groups with typical 
Communist propaganda. It carried dis- 
patches from Peking and the Communist- 
controlled World Federation of Trade 
Unions, charging the United States with ag- 
gression and bacteriological warfare in Ko- 
rea. 

With this strategy and the advantage of 
a divided opposition, the Jagan-led PPP won 
18 of 24 elective seats in the legislative as- 
sembly. Cheddi, party chairman, became 
majority leader; Janet, party secretary, be- 
came deputy speaker. The victory was not 
a complete rout, however, because the highly 
disorganized opposition got almost half the 
popular vote. 

Great Britain cooperates with the majority 
party, explaining it prefers the party govern 
with responsibility in the legislature rather 
than agitate without responsibility under- 
ground. 

AMERICAN DEFAULT 


Meanwhile, we are losing the fight against 
international communism in this area by 
default. No American propagandist is in 
the entire British West Indies. Nor is there 
a labor attaché in the foreign service there 
to influence potentially powerful labor 
unions—now being infiltrated by Commu- 
nists with funds and propaganda facilities 
that are apparently unlimited. 

The U.S. consulate in British Guiana was 
effectively resisting Communist infiltration 
of the unions. Then the economy bloc in 
Congress closed the consulate last December. 

“Workers cannot understand why the 
Communists have so much literature there 
and we have none,” Serafino Roumaldi, in- 
ter-American representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, reported after a 
recent visit to British Guiana. “Nor can 
they understand why they get no point 4 
aid. Ironically, point 4 provides no funds 
for colonies like British Guiana.” 

JAMAICAN WORRIES 

Prime Minister William Bustamante of 
Jamaica, an island of the British West Indies 
near the Panama Canal, recently warned of 
the increasing danger of communism in the 
Caribbean area. Bustamante, former New 
York waiter, reported “a bold attempt to 
create a state of communism in Jamaica.” 
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The West Indian political situation needs 
particular attention because power there is 
passing from whites to colored and Negro 
groups. Many of the latter two are unionized. 

It is significant, however, that communism 
may be making the greatest gains where it is 
receiving the least attention—right at our 
strategic backyard. 


[From the Evening Star, Oct. 10, 1953] 


GUIANA STays CALM AS BRITAIN REMOVES SIx 
ON RED CHARGES 


GEORGETOWN, BRITISH GuUIANA, October 
10.—With imperial troops and warships 
maintaining order at strategic points, British 
Guiana remained calm today despite Lon- 
don’s ouster of six ministers on Communist 
charges and suspension of the colony’s 6- 
month-old constitution. 

Washington backed up Britain, expressing 
grave concern over the threat to Western 
Hemispheric security from a possible coup 
in this South American colony by the “in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy.” The 
State Department in Washington expressed 
gratification that the “British Government 
is taking firm action to meet the situation.” 

Steps were taken officially to inform all 
Latin American governments of the US. 
stand. 

Five hundred troops of the Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers guarding government centers in 
Georgetown and rich sugar plantations on 
the surrounding plains reported no disturb- 
ances. 

LIFE APPEARS NORMAL 


Despite a state of emergency declared by 
British Governor Sir Alfred Savage, life 
among the 450,000 residents of diverse races 
appeared to be following the normal course— 
except on the political front. 

Britain cracked down on the colony’s gov- 
ernment yesterday, charging that Chief Min- 
ister Cheddi Jagan and his five ousted asso- 
ciates were serving Moscow instead of Britain. 

“The faction in power have shown they are 
prepared to go to any length, including vio- 
lence, to turn British Guiana into a Commu- 
nist state,” the London government declared. 

The ousted Cabinet ministers, all members 
of the leftist People’s Progressive Party, were 
accused of supporting Communist fronts, 
fomenting strikes and threatening the public 
welfare. They have been in office only 6 
months. 

INVESTIGATION ASSURED 

In announcing suspension of the constitu- 
tion, Britain said a commission of inquiry 
would investigate the “political advance of 
the colony” and make “recommendations for 
a revised constitution.” 

Chief Minister Jagan and his American- 
born wife, the former Janet Rosenberg, said 
yesterday they were “most unhappy about 
the whole situation.” Both have denied they 
are Communists. Chief Minister Jagan is an 
East Indian who once studied dentistry in 
Chicago. His wife, whom he met in Chicago, 
is executive secretary of the People’s Pro- 
gressive Party. 

The party, running on a leftist platform, 
won 18 of the 24 elected seats in the colony’s 
House of Assembly last April in the first 
elections held under the new constitution. 

While the elected ministers have been de- 
prived of governmental responsibility they 
technically retain office and will draw pay 
until the order suspending the constitution 
has been under consideration by the British 
Parliament for 40 days and is approved. 
Parliament will not convene for another 10 
days. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 6, 1953] 


LONDON, November 5.—The Government 
tonight submitted to Parliament an order 
creating an interim administration for Brit- 
ish Guiana under close London supervision. 
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The order also formally suspended the 
Guiana constitution with the ouster of the 
leftist government of the Progressive Peo- 
ple’s Party. Britain charged that the min- 
isters were conspiring to set up South Amer. 
ica’s first Communist regime. 

The interim government will be composed 
of an executive council and a legislative 
council, but only one or two members of the 
executive council, to be nominated by the 
Governor, will have departmental duties. 

The British Labor Party has washed its 
hands of the Progressive People’s Party and 
advised its local branches not to provide a 
platform for its spokesmen. Letters to all 
local branches said “leaders of the Progres- 
sive People’s Party pursued a Communist 
policy and created a situation which necessi- 
tated the movement of troops (to Guiana) 
to insure maintenance of law and order.” 


[From the Sunday Star, Dec. 20, 1953] 
Mrs. JAGAN ADMITS SHE LIKES RED RULE 


GEORGETOWN, BRITISH GUIANA, December 
19.—Mrs. Janet Jagan, Chicago-born wife of 
ousted Premier Cheddi Jagan, admitted in 
court today that she was a firm admirer of 
the Soviet system of government. 

She added that she was also an admirer 
of the governments in Scandinavia, China, 
India, and other countries, but she denied 
ever belonging to the Communist Party, or 
the Young Communist League of America or 
ever attending meetings of young Commu- 
nists while in the United States. 

“I belong to no Communist Party,” she 
declared during cross-examination at her 
trial on charges of attending a public meet- 
ing near here last Sunday where she and 
nine other persons were arrested. 

Since the Progressive Peoples Party govern- 
ment was ousted October 9 by the British 
Government on the grounds that it was con- 
spiring to set up a Communist state, British 
Guiana has been under a state of emergency. 
Public gatherings have been forbidden. Mrs. 
Jagan has been the reputed firebrand of her 
husband's party. 

Jagan is of East Indian Hindu origin and 
now is in India seeking support. 

Mrs. Jagan admitted she was the local 
correspondent of the London Daily Worker, 
a Communist newspaper, and added that she 
agreed with many Communist principles, 
“especially the one that imperialism and 
colonialism are a decadent part of society 
and must come to a close.” 


[From the Sunday Star, Feb. 7, 1954] 


Rep ACTIVITY IN BRAZIL, GUIANA RAISES FEAR 
OF MALAYA-TYPE WAR 
(By Henry B. Lee) 

The specter of communism still hovers 
about British Guiana in South America. Be- 
fore Britain suspended the colony’s new self- 
governing constitution last fall, leaders of 
the majority party were alleged to be un- 
der direction of the Cominform. Out of 
power now, party remnants are apparent- 
ly working through Latin American Com- 
munist movements and fomenting problems 
that could rock the inter-American system. 

One report has these remnants of the Peo- 
ple’s Progressive Party linking up with the 
outlawed, but still potent, Communist move- 
ment in Brazil. Although this report re- 
mains unsubstantiated, the British and Bra- 
zilian Governments at least suspect the two 
forces will attempt a link. Police chiefs of 
the two countries met at the border recent- 
ly to set up a security check on Reds cross- 
ing the boundary. Those traveling from 
British Guiana to Brazil must now be certi- 
fied as “non-Communists.” 


THE PRESTES THREAT 
Even the prospect of such a link is threat- 
ening. It would unite a core of well-trained 


agitators under the leadership of colorful 
Luis Carlos Prestes, top international Com- 
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munist figure. In another unsubstantiated 
report Prestes is said to be building an army 
of about 18,000 Communists in the inacces- 
sible Amazon River area, adjacent to the 
British Guiana border. 

His tumultuos political career began in 
1924 when he joined Getulio Vargas, now 
Brazil’s President, in an unsuccessful rebel- 
lion. For 3 years afterward Prestes led a 
retreating army from southern Brazil to 
Bahia in the north, then down the Amazon 
to the Bolivian frontier. While eluding gov- 
ernment troops, he fought 56 battles, set up 
several “shadow” states and made treaties 
with hostile Indian tribes. This feat has 
been compared with the “long march” of 
Mao Tse-tung in his rise to power in China. 

When President Vargas launched a suc- 
cessful revolution in 1930, Prestes returned 
to Brazil and worked with his old collaborator 
for a while. After moving more to the left, 
Prestes broke with Vargas and went to school 
in Moscow, where he became friendly with 
two fellow students—Mao Tse-tung and Ho 
Chi-minh. 

Returning to Brazil, the dapper engineer 
organized the first Communist Party there. 
He led a Communist rebellion in 1935 and re- 
ceived a 17-year prison sentence. But after 
9 years he made a deal with President Vargas 
and was soon busy rebuilding his party 
and attending to his duties as executive 
committeeman of the Comintern. 

His party registered 600,000 votes and 
elected 14 deputies in 1945. After it got 
800,000 votes, 14 deputies and 2 senators in 
1948, it also got outlawed. Prestes once 
again became a fugitive. 

Even as a fugitive, he remains a powerful 
force in Brazilian politics. He has helped 
defeat a proposed United States mutual 
assistance pact and prevented United States 
development of Brazil’s much-needed oil. 
Recently he made an anti-United States 
drive the basis of his party’s new program, 
trying to exploit the country’s current wave 
of ultranationalism. 


ANOTHER MALAYA? 


If Prestes has or should get British 
Guiana’s Communist force under his wing, 
several questions would be raised. Will he 
direct a Communist drive in the tense, 
colonial Caribbean possessions? Will he 
start another Malaya and perhaps tie down 
several free world divisions in the Amazon 
jungles. 

There is no doubt about another course 
of action being taken by People’s Progressive 
Party leaders in British Guiana. They are 
doing what the United States has feared— 
mobilizing Latin American sentiment by 
picturing this British move as a revival of 
the British colonialism that has so often 
stirred the Americas. This is an issue they 
can exploit among both Latin American 
Communist movements and reactionary gov- 
ernments. It is an issue by which they may 
drive a wedge between the United States and 
Britain or between the United States and 
its neighbors in the Americas. 

Janet Jagan, Chicago-born wife of the 
deposed PPP majority leader, Cheddi Jagan, 
claims nine labor unions in Venezuela have 
launched a protest movement against the 
British action. When Richard Westmass, 
another PPP leader, was arrested recently, 
police found in his possession a coded mes- 
sage from Venezuela. More important, the 
Venezuelan Government complained openly 
to Britain about her treatment of PPP 
leaders in the colony. 

Venezuela is, of course, more interested in 
some British Guiana territory it thinks 
should be Venezuelan. This boundary dis- 
pute almost caused a war between the United 
States and Britain in the 1890's, before the 
United States brought pressure on Britain 
to arbitrate the dispute and then had to 
bring pressure on Venezuela to accept the 
arbitration award. Venezuela is still dis- 
satisfied with the settlement. 
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Janet, said to be the driving force behind 
the PPP, also claims support from the 
“women of Argentina.”” Whoever these 
women are, it is no surprise that any force in 
Argentina will support anything that boosts 
that country’s claim to the British-held 
Falkland Islands. The same can be said for 
Guatemala regarding the neighboring colony 
of British Honduras, claimed by all political 
factions in Guatemala. 

These issues explain why several Latin 
American governments will bring the 
British Guiana question at the Pan Ameri- 
can Conference that begins in Caracas 
March 2. It may be very difficult for the 
United States to come away from the con- 
ference without straining its relations with 
either its British ally or some of the Latin 
American republics. 


FEDERATION MOVEMENT 


Another reaction to the British clamp- 
down on Reds is the revival of a movement 
to federate the three Guianas—British, 
Dutch, and French—and form a republic. 
Many conservation and economic interests 
in the Guianas have supported this, de- 
siring to move out of the sterling area and 
form close economic links with the United 
States. Proponents claim they have a “con- 
tinental destiny.” 

Britain, meanwhile, is trying to establish 
political and economic stability in its highly 
illiterate and poverty-stricken colony. Mod- 
erate forces, once dispersed and ineffective 
against the well-organized PPP, are now 
becoming united under the National Demo- 
cratic Party. It is apt to play an important 
role in Britain’s efforts to lead its colony 
back on the road to self-government and 
eventual independence. Britain’s task is a 
formidable one, especially since its strategic 
and bauxite-rich colony has a part on the 
stage of contemporary world politics. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Aug. 22, 
1954 


Wuat HAPPENED WHEN REDS WENT UNDER- 
GROUND IN GUIANA? 
(By Henry B. Lee) 

Last year Great Britain landed troops in 
its colony of British Guiana and expelled 
the first openly Communist-led government 
in the Western Hemisphere. Wherever the 
deposed Red leaders went—to jail, into the 
pulpit or underground—they have continued 
to cause trouble. 

Today communism still hovers menacingly 
above this steaming jungle of sugar planta- 
tions and bauxite mines on South America’s 
northeast coast. A small band of Reds is 
showing how a well-disciplined cadre can 
harass a government and halt progress from 
the underground. These Communists may 
also be showing a pattern of behavior that 
can be expected when puppet governments 
in other countries fall. 

The Communist-led People’s Progressive 
Party won substantial control of the colony’s 
government early in 1953. This election was 
the first exercise of universal suffrage under 
a new constitution granting local autonomy. 
The party exploited nationalism, racialism, 
poverty, and ignorance in a country that is 
one-half East Indian and one-third Negro. 

LED BY COMINFORM 

The ranks of the party were said to be 
made up of non-Communists who wanted 
more food and less British in their country. 
They were docile followers of a hard core of 
Communist leaders apparently under orders 
of the Cominform in Bucharest. 

After the party governed irresponsibly 
for several months, Britain suspended the 
constitution, deposed the government and 
declared a state of emergency last October. 
Britain charged the party was planning a 
coup and the establishment of a Soviet sat- 
ellite state. 
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Now underground, the Reds have switched 
their tactics to suit the occasion. They have 
abandoned atheism and taken up religion, 
which gives them a ready-made audience for 
their propaganda. Other new tactics range 
from something like Mahatma Gandhi's 
“civil disobedience” to outright terrorism. 

One Communist leader used his prison 
cell to organize a Communist group. Cheddi 
Jagan, 34-year-old dentist, former North- 
western University student, and deposed 
majority leader of the party, was preaching 
to fellow inmates at Sunday religious serv- 
ices. A sermon on the commandment, 
“Thou shalt not steal,” for instance, was 
turned into a tirade against capitalism. 

To prevent him from indoctrinating other 
inmates, he was placed in isolation. 

The continued presence of Red influence 
was indicated in c pressed against the 
prison superintendent and his deputy. The 
government charged them with coddling 
Jagan by permitting him too many visits 
and altering his prison record. 

His wife Janet was arrested one day while 
addressing a large outdoor crowd. Janet, a 
pert blond from Chicago, who is said to be 
the mastermind in the Guianese Commu- 
nist movement, was wearing an Indian 
shawl and claimed she was conducting a 
Hindu religious ceremony. The judge said 
the religious trappings were an “unholy 
farce” and fined her $140 for holding an 
illegal political meeting. 


HUNGER STRIKE 


Five party leaders staged a hunger strike 
when jailed at the outset of emergency rule 
last fall. 

That was about the time Jagan conferred 
with Communist leaders in India and re- 
turned to British Guiana with big plans for 
a@ civil disobedience drive. By that time, 
however, the party was being unmasked and 
was losing some of the mass support such a 
movement would require. 

The party still has retained the support 
of many fanatics who are being used in an 
increased terrorist drive. The government 
has announced three recent dynamite blasts, 
apparently from Communist sources. One 
of these blew the head off Queen Victoria’s 
statue in the capital city of Georgetown. 

Mrs. Jagan was recently sentenced to pay 
an $85 fine or serve 3 months for illegally 
possessing a top-secret riot manual of the 
government police. The manual was de- 
scribed as a “highly confidential document 
for the protection of life and property in 
the event of a riot.” 

This disclosure indicated the party may 
still have some of the police under its con- 
trol. 

Security precautions have been increased 
in the wake of a rise in terrorist activities. 
A huge ring of electrically charged wire has 
been thrown up around the Governor Gen- 
eral’s residence. Security troops have been 
more heavily armed. 


PROPAGANDA FLOWS ON 


Despite desperate efforts of the British to 
seal off the colony from Iron Curtain links, 
Communist propaganda continues to stream 
into the colony. Police recently arrested 
several Reds and seized large quantities of 
Communist propaganda in their possession. 
One publication was “Culture in the Ru- 
manian Peoples Republic—an Asset of Free 
People.” 

This continued communication link with 
the Iron Curtain raises speculation over 
whether the party is in contact with Luis 
Carlos Prestes, Brazilian fugitive and one of 
international communism’s top agents. He 
has been reported organizing a Red army 
in remote Brazilian junglés about 60 miles 
from the Guiana border. There have been 
several unverified reports of meetings be- 
tween the two groups, 

It is obvious that the Reds are resorting 
to carefully drafted plans to halt Britain’s 
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social and economic development of its 
Guiana colony—a long range program es- 
sential for political development there. But 
what the Communists’ long range objectives 
are is difficult to determine. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BIBLE and Mr. LAUSCHE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I would like to seek rec- 
ognition for the purpose of calling up 
a conference report. The chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations has 
been very patient, waiting for me to 
receive recognition so I may call up a 
conference report. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have been waiting 
for 1 hour to get the floor. It will take 
me about 5 minutes to make my pres- 
entation. 

Mr. BIBLE. I am trying to accom- 
modate both Senators. I do not think 
it will take very long to dispose of this 
very important conference report, so it 
can make its journey to the House side. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think the Senator 
has a priority right. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator from Ohio 
was recognized first. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. BIBLE. First, let me express my 
appreciation to the Senator from Ohio 
for his usual kindness and patience and 
indulgence in these matters. 


The 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TODAY 


Mr. BIBLE. First, Mr. President, I 
wish to make several unanimous-con- 
sent requests. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on the Judiciary be author- 
ized to meet today during the session 
of the Senate to consider H.R. 8140, to 
strengthen the criminal laws relating 
to bribery, graft, and conflict of inter- 
est, and some nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. These have been cleared 
with the minority. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Finance be permitted to 
meet during today’s session of the Sen- 
ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. That has likewise been 
cleared with the minority. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, but be- 
fore doing so, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1961—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FwvL- 
BRIGHT], for the purpose of calling up 
the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1983) to promote 
the foreign policy, security, and general 
welfare of the United States by assisting 
peoples of the world in their efforts to- 
ward economic development and inter- 
nal and external security, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
call to the Senate’s attention the fact 
that the language of the bill as ap- 
proved by the conferees appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp this morning at 
page 17829. The statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House appears 
on page 17842. 

Mr. President, separate copies have 
just arrived. I made my statement be- 
fore they arrived. They have just ar- 
rived and are available for Members of 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, in reporting to the Sen- 
ate on the results of the conference on 
the foreign aid bill, I wish first to ex- 
press my gratitude to members of the 
conference who met for 25 hours in ex- 
amining differences between a House bill 
and a Senate bill which covered 160 
pages of text and some 130 specific dif- 
ferences. The chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. Morcan, 
of Pennsylvania, and his Democratic 
and Republican colleagues, were most 
persuasive in presenting their case, and 
yet, at the same time, they exhibited 
that degree of understanding which is 
always essential in working out differ- 
ences between the two Houses. 

I would be less than candid if I did not 
confess my concern at the situation 
more than a week ago when it became 
apparent that differences between the 
House and Senate on the foreign aid 
bill were assuming partisan overtones. 
It seemed to me that the nonpartisan 
approach which had characterized con- 
gressional activities in the field of for- 
eign policy since the war was endan- 
gered. As our conference progressed, 
press reports and statements by non- 
conferees hardened public partisan dif- 
ferences as conferees searched for an 
aid program to serve the interests of 
all Americans. Fortunately, this parti- 
san spirit did not make much headway 
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with the conferees. Thus, it is possible 
now to report to the Senate that the for- 
eign aid bill of 1961 in its final form 
has been approved by all of the House 
conferees and a bipartisan contingent of 
Senate conferees. 

Naturally, the compromise which we 
now submit to the Senate was not ac- 
complished without pain. Personal con- 
viction, and duty imposed on me by Sen- 
ate support of long-range borrowing 
authority by a vote of 39 to 56, made it 
most difficult to accept language which 
might be in any way construed as ham- 
pering the President in putting the de- 
velopment program on a more efficient, 
long-range basis. I was most reluctant 
not to be able to apply to the develop- 
ment loan program those principles of fi- 
nancing which have proven indispen- 
sable and effective in the operation of 
similar large scale domestic programs. 

At the same time House conferees 
were under a duty to try to limit provi- 
sions of this bill to a 1-year authoriza- 
tion of the appropriation of funds. 

Our ultimate agreement, I believe, 
gives the President authority to make 
long-term commitments for the loan 
program in a magnitude that should 
enable this country substantially to as- 
sist newly developing nations to grow in 
a pattern consistent with the economic 
and political principles espoused by this 
Nation. I ask unanimous consent that 
there be inserted in my remarks at this 
point the development loan language 
upon which the conferees agreed. 

There being no objection, the language 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Sec. 202. AUTHORIZATION.—(a) There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for the 
purposes of this title $1,200,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1962 and $1,500,000,000 for each 
of the next four succeeding fiscal years, 
which sums shall remain available until ex- 
pended provided that any unappropriated 
portion of the amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated for any such fiscal year may be 
appropriated in any subsequent fiscal year 
during the above period in addition to the 
amount otherwise authorized to be appro- 
priated for such subsequent fiscal year. 

(b) Whenever the President determines 
that it is important to the advancement of 
the United States interests and necessary in 
order to further the purposes of this title, 
and in recognition of the need for reasonable 
advance assurances in the interest of order- 
ly and effective execution of long-term plans 
and programs of development assistance, he 
is authorized to enter into agreements com- 
mitting, under the terms and conditions of 
this title, funds authorized to be appropri- 
ated under this title, subject only to the 
annual appropriation of such funds. 

(c) Upon concluson of each such agree- 
ment involving funds to be appropriated, the 
President shall notify the Foreign Rela- 
tions and Appropriations Committees of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the provisions of such 
agreement, including the amounts of funds 
involved and undertakings of the parties 
thereto. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
brief, the conferees authorized the ap- 
propriation of $1.2 billion for develop- 
ment loans for the current fiscal year. 
For each of the next 4 years the author- 
ization is in the amount of $1.5 billion. 
Thus, the funds authorized for the de- 
velopment loan program are in the 
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amount requested by the President for 


the first year. For each ot the next 4 
years the amounts are $400 million less 
than the amount requested by the Presi- 
dent. ‘The sums authorized are viewed 
not as ceilings for loans, but as floors. 
If conditions require Congress could, of 
course, authorize the appropriation of 
larger sums. 

The most important language agreed 
upon relates to congressional recognition 
of the need for the “orderly and effective 
execution of long-term plans and pro- 
grams of development assistance.” In 
order to enable the President to make 
such long-term plans Congress would 
authorize him, and I quote from the new 
section 202(b), “to enter into agree- 
ments committing funds authorized to 
be appropriated, subject only to the an- 
nual appropriation of such funds.” 

In effect, Congress is telling the Pres- 
ident that he can make agreements for 
dollar loans over a period of years and 
that the Congress will appropriate such 
funds as necessary, up to the maximum 
authorized, to give effect to those agree- 
ments. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the Congress can, for compelling 
reasons, refuse to provide funds backing 
up the agreements the President may 
make. The long-range borrowing au- 
thority which the conferees rejected was 
subject to the provisions of the Govern- 
ment Corporations Control Act and, as 
I said numerous times during debate, it 
was subject to similar control by Con- 
gress, 

The imporant thing, however, is that 
Congress, even though it does not accept 
borrowing authority, now endorses the 
concept that the President must be 
able to make long-range commitments. 
Congress will be morally committed to 
support the President with appropria- 
tions unless there are affirmative show- 
ings or unusual or compelling reasons in 
the national interest why such funds 
should not be appropriated. 

I say to Members of the Senate who 
supported long-range borrowing author- 
ity in this body that we are bringing 
back from the conference language upon 
which the President may rely. It is 
clear that by adopting this language the 
Congress is deciding that long-range fi- 
nancing commitments are to be matched 
by appropriations and not whittled away 
as has been the case in connection with 
annual appropriations in the past for the 
Development Loan Fund. 

In view of the fact that borrowing 
authority has not been conferred on the 
President, the conferees did not feel it 
necessary to retain the detailed provi- 
sions of the Dirksen amendment calling 
for congressional surveillance of each 
loan in an amount greater than $5 mil- 
lion. The conferees nevertheless in- 
cluded in the new section 202(c) a re- 
quirement that agreements involving 
funds “to be appropriated” in the years 
ahead shall be reported to appropriate 
congressional committees. Thus the 
Congress will be kept currently informed 
of those aspects of the development pro- 
gram which extend into future fiscal 
years. 

I believe the conference agreement on 
long-range planning avoids some of the 
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difficulties that had crept into the Sen- 
ate’s approach to long-range borrowing. 
For example, those who reluctantly sup- 
ported borrowing authority sought by 
the Dirksen amendment to inject the 
Congress into day-to-day operations of 
the executive branch. This raised basic 
questions of the relationship of Con- 
gress to the executive. 

The bill now reported gives the Execu- 
tive the freedom necessary to operate 
the long-range loan program efficiently 
and successfully, and, at the same time 
assures the Congress that it retains a 
major voice in the important policy de- 
cisions. We have given the President a 
fresh mandate and adequate authority 
to put the aid program on a basis which 
may command wider suport of the Amer- 
ican people. I hope very much that he 
will do his utmost to improve the quality 
of personnel engaged in the program and 
that by this time next year the American 
public generally may have not only a 
fuller understanding of what we are try- 
ing to accomplish in the aid program but 
greater confidence in its administration. 

I know Members are interested in other 
provisions of the bill which I now touch 
upon lightly. 

First, with respect to the amendments, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point the figures agreed to by the 
conferees. 

There being no objection, the figures 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Fiscal year 1962 
[In millions] 





Development loans._....--.----~-- $1, 200.0 
Development grants......--~----- 380.0 
Investment surveys.........-.---- 5.0 
International organizations... - 153.5 
Supporting assistance_._....-..--- 465.0 
Contingency fund.........--..... 300. 0 
Military assistance__.....--------- 1, 700. 0 
Administrative assistance........- 50.0 
TOP 6.6 fans dsinginqetiincne 4, 253. 5 
House amendment........--....--. 4, 368.5 
DOES Win dinpetn cticcipgitrininycpenpen 4, 076.5 
Adjustment against House bill.... —115.0 
Adjustment against Senate bill_.... +177.0 
Total authorizations: 
Witoal | yaar: TOR denn diana ne da 4, 253.5 
Fiscal year 1963—Military_.~..- 1, '700.0 
Fiscal year 1963-66_.._.......-- 6, 000. 0 
Cee lla rat hire. Uicisatg ica sng catananl 11, 953. 5 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, with 
the exception of the Development Loan 
Fund which I discussed earlier, differ- 
ences between the two bills were for the 
most part compromised at a figure half 
way between the amounts included in 
each bill. The supporting assistance now 
is $465 million and the military figure is 
$1.7 billion. On an overall basis the 
amount authorized for fiscal year 1962 
is $4.2 billion. This is $115 million less 
than the House avthorized and $177 mil- 
lion more than the Senate authorized. 

One of the subjects which greatly con- 
cerned Members of the Senate as well as 
Members of the House involved the im- 
pact of the aid program upon the domes- 
tic economy. Although nearly 90 per- 
cent of the military assistance funds are 
spent in the United States and all of the 
economic assistance dollars eventually 
return to the United States for expendi- 
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ture, there has been concern that these 
programs will promote competition with 
established American industries. The 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES] proposed an amendment which 
was not accepted by the Senate which 
would have severely crippled the aid pro- 
gram—a program whose basic purpose is 
to serve all of the American people. The 
House brought to the conference a pro- 
vision somewhat alcng the lines of the 
Bridges amendment. We gave that lan- 
guage careful consideration and accepted 
it with an amendment which makes it 
clear that no part of the development 
loan program is to be used to help create 
any new enterprise in any foreign coun- 
try unless there has been agreement that 
such enterprise will not export for con- 
sumption in the United States more than 
20 percent of its annual production. 

There has been some interest as to 
whether there is any language in the bill 
related to aid to Cuba. Actually the Sen- 
ate bill left unimpaired legislation pro- 
hibiting aid to Cuba. The conference 
accepted language in the House which 
states flatly: 

No assistance shall be furnished under this 
Act to the present Government of Cuba. 


Members will recall spirited debate in 
the Senate on an amendment proposed 
by the junior Senator from Connecticut, 
{Mr. Dopp] listing countries which are 
not to receive aid under the program. 
That amendment was defeated in the 
Senate and in lieu thereof we adopted 
an amendment by the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusuH] stating: 

No assistance shall be furnished under 
this Act to the government of any country 
unless the President determines that such 
country is not dominated or controlled by 
the international Communist movement. 


That language remains in the bill. 

One other subject which I mention 
relates to the requirement that the ad- 
ministration furnish such documents, 
papers, et cetera, to the Congress or to 
the General Accounting Office as may be 
necessary to assist in the discharge of 
their responsibilities. This provision has 
always raised a constitutional question 
of the capacity of the Congress to com- 
pel the executive branch to comply with 
congressional requests for information. 
Although tue House bill did not provide 
for the President to make an exception in 
cases when he might refuse to furnish 
material, the conferees agreed to include 
language making it possible for the Presi- 
dent, upon certification, to refuse to in- 
clude such material. In connection with 
the activities of the inspector general 
of the aid agency, material may be re- 
fused to be furnished upon the personal 
certification of the President. 

Finally, I invite attention of members 
to the inclusion in the House bill of a 
series of amendments to the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946. These amendments 
were designed to provide language train- 
ing, to simplify fiscal arrangements, to 
authorize certain travel expenses, to pro- 
vide flexibility in the administration of 
home leave provisions, and similar ac- 
tivities related to the operation of the 
Foreign Service. The Senate conferees 
accepted these provisions of the House 
bill. 
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With the adoption of the foreign aid 
bill of 1961, the Congress will have given 
the President a better bill than has been 
heretofore provided. We live in a world 
of upheaval. Communist nations under 
the direction of the Soviet Union seek 
every possible opportunity to subject 
newly developing nations to a Commu- 
nist economy and eventual political 
domination. The foreign aid bill is the 
principal instrument available to the 
President to demonstrate that we are in- 
terested in and willing to help other peo- 
ples create for themselves a life of free- 
dom and dignity. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield ior a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me in order that I 
may propound a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iyield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask that the re- 
quest appear either before or after the 
conclusion of the debate on the bill. 

Mr. President, after consultation with 
the distinguished minority leader, I wish 
to propound a unanimous-consent re- 
quest that a vote be taken on the con- 
ference report on the foreign aid bill at 
12:30 p.m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object, 
is it understood that between now and 
12:30 the time will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the conference report and that 
the Senate will nct return to considera- 
tion of the saline water bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to assure 
the Senator from South Dakota that 
such is not the case. The saline water 
bill is the pending business. When Sen- 
ators who wish to speak on the confer- 
ence report have concluded, the consid- 
eration of the conference report will be 
set aside and it will again be called up 
at 12:30 p.m. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I should like to observe to 
the majority leader that if perchance, 
because of a conference that will take 
some of us away from the Senate, we 
should be delayed beyond 12:30, it is 
understood that the time under the 
unanimous-consent request will be ex- 
tended until we return. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That understand- 
ing is acceptable, but I should like to 
make the time as specific as I can—12:30 
p.m. is the time that I now request. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
ask for the yeas and nays on the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I observe that it is 
now 10:30 a.m. We know that there 
are a considerable number of Senators 
who are not very sympathetic with the 
conference report. I think they are mis- 
taken. I shall shortly make a statement 
in support of the conference report. But 
I do not think Senators ought to come 
to the Chamber and discover that we 
have entered into a unanimous-consent 
agreement without their knowledge on 
this important piece of legislation. His- 
tory should be made on the bill.. Sen- 
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ators should have time to speak on it. 
I suggest that a quorum call should be 
had before the unanimous-consent re- 
quest is propounded. 

I am anxious to get the conference re- 
port voted on by 12:30 p.m., but I would 
not like to find myself in the position of 
having some Senator say that the Sen- 
ate had entered into a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement without notice. De- 
bate on the report might have finished 
before that time. I think the procedure 
is bad policy without a quorum call on 
a matter as important as the one before 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the conference 
report. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, the chairman of the committee, 
what happened to the amendment that 
deleted from the bill the authority of 
the President to guarantee loans that he 
would be permitted to indemnify on the 
basis of a business failure? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. On that point we 
accepted largely the House language, 
after a very long and strenuous discus- 
sion, except a minor change with re- 
gard to the amount. The Senator will 
notice that other than the amounts, on 
which we provided $85 million on this 
question, with $15 million reserved for 
housing under the Smathers amend- 
ment, the bill now provides $90 million, 
with $10 million provided under the 
Smathers amendment. The Senator 
will notice the language on page 6 of 
the conference report. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does that provision 
mean that guarantees may be issued 
against failure of businesses due to nor- 
mal causes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Up to 75 percent. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then the amend- 
ment that was accepted by the Senate 
was destroyed in the conference report. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. The House refused to accept 
the amendment. That often happens 
in conferences. ‘The House conferees 
would not accept the amendment. They 
thought it would nullify the main pur- 
pose of this particular provision. The 
Senator will notice that a limitation was 
provided that would continue the pro- 
gram only to June 30, 1964. The pro- 
vision was made in an effort to mollify 
the feeling that an indefinite extension 
was sought. It is in the nature of an 
experimental program. If it does not 
succeed, the agency will have to return 
for further authorization. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The situation now is 
that up to the aggregate sum of $90 mil- 
lion, guarantees may be issued to pri- 
vate investors to assure them that if 
they will undertake an enterprise in an 
underdeveloped country and as a result, 
suffer failure or loss in their businesses 
due to normal causes, they will be in- 
demnified by the Federal Government. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We have made 
certain restrictions. I suppose that fail- 
ure due to fraud or misconduct for which 
the investor is responsible would be ex- 
cluded. But failures due to normal 
causes, such as business becoming bad, 
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without any fault or misconduct on the 
part of the investor, would be covered. 

A premium would be charged. The 
premium is to be at the discretion of the 
President, and should be set upon con- 
sideration of all the factors involved in 
the particular situation. 

As I have said, the proposal is in the 
form of a guarantee with an insurance 
premium. It is not a guarantee with- 
out any payment. It is intended that 
the premium for the proposed kind of 
insurance bear a proper relationship to 
the risk involved. 

Another limitation is also provided, 
None of the guarantees shall be over $10 
million. They should emphasize the 
smaller projects. The program is not 
intended for large-scale, basic indus- 
tries, which would fall under the de- 
velopment loan program, for example. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my understand- 
ing that the language finally adopted in 
conference has added a _ guarantee 
against business failure to the title under 
which guarantees may be issued, except 
when such failure results from fraud or 
misconduct. Up until now, under the 
guarantee title guarantees could be is- 
sued only against losses due to confisca- 
tion of property and losses due to war. 
The conference report now provides that 
the U.S. Government will guarantee 
against business failures money invested 
in underdeveloped countries. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. The Senator will recall from 
the debate in the Senate on this subject 
that the program is a new so-called ex- 
perimental program, limited in amount. 
Its purpose is to induce the utilization 
of private funds, rather than govern- 
mental funds, to be invested in under- 
developed countries. It is an effort to 
promote the participation of private in- 
dividual business. The justification is 
that private business will go in with its 
management and incentive to make prof- 
its, and perhaps will do a better job 
than direct Government assistance can. 
It is hoped such private investment will 
take place. If it should succeed, it will 
be a very great success. It would start 
a new trend in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Of course, it is anticipated to use 
the program in the developed countries— 
Western Europe, for example—but in 
countries wherein there has been very 
little private investment. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
turn the debate over to the Senator from 
Alabama, because I have an appoint- 
ment downtown. 

Mr. GRUENING. I should be happy 
to ask my question of the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Alabama sat through all the hearings. 
I am supposed to go to a meeting with 
the majority leader. The Senator from 
Alabama can explain the report further. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask the 
proposed question of the Senator from 
Alabama? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Alabama will pursue the discussion. I 
yield. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I will do my best. 
I regret that the chairman must leave. 
I know he as an important appointment 
and must leave. I shall do my best to 
substitute for him. 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator will 
recall a rather spirited series of col- 
loquies on the subject of interest rates on 
loans made to Latin American countries. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wonder if the 
Senator will withhold the question for a 
moment until we can complete discus- 
sion of this other question, since it is a 
different subject matter. The Senator 
from Vermont, who has for many years 
been one of the leaders in Latin Ameri- 
can affairs, and quite active in helping to 
write this fine proposed legislation, might 
care to say something on the question of 
insurance, not on Government loans, but 
on private investments. 

Mr. AIKEN. It was my understand- 
ing—and I believe the understanding 
also of the committee, if I recall—that 
we should change the wording somewhat. 
We put in the words “for which the in- 
vestor is responsible,” so as to make it 
clear that an investor could not collect 
insurance because of any bad manage- 
ment by anyone the investor had hired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. From what page is 
the Senator reading? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is at page 52 of the 
House report, and it appears on page 7 
of the bill. The question arose as to what 
we should insure against, whether it 
should be losses due to fraud or misman- 
agement. The conferees agreed that we 
should not guarantee against misman- 
agement or fraud. Mismanagement 
would be the result of the investor hir- 
ing a poor manager. That was my 
understanding, and I believe also the un- 
derstanding of the conferees. It was un- 
derstood that we would not guarantee 
them against mismanagement. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think the Sena- 
tor from Vermont is correct on that. We 
had a great deal of discussion. We un- 
derstood that even though this was an 
experimental program we would be care- 
ful that we should write this safeguard 
into it. I see on the floor the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. MorsE], who is chair- 
man of the Latin American Subcom- 
mittee. I keep referring to Latin Amer- 
ica, because presumably it is in this area 
that these loans probably would be made. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I had 
the floor and surrendered it about 45 
minutes ago, at a time when I wanted to 
make a 5-minute speech on a different 
subject. I must get away to an important 
engagement. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall be very glad 
to yield to the Senator for that purpose. 
The Senator from Oregon is on his feet. 
I wondered whether he wanted to make 
any comment. 

Mr. MORSE. I completely agree 
with what the Senator from Vermont 
and the Senator from Alabama have 
said. We had a long discussion of this 
subject in the conference. The Senator 
from Vermont was one of the leaders 
in the discussion, and made clear that 
we were not underwriting mismanage- 
ment. It was the Senator from Ver- 
mont who offered the compromise that 
was agreed on. It ought to be made 
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clear in the legislative history that we 
are not underwriting mismanagement. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I agree with the 
statements that have been made on this 
subject. 

I wonder if we could dispose of the 
interest question next. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator will 
recall that we debated at some length 
the question of the interest rates on the 
loans that would be made to Latin 
American countries. It was discussed 
first in connection with the amendment 
offered by the senior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS], and was also dis- 
cussed by the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], whom I see on the 
floor, and others. There was extended 
debate on this issue when we were con- 
sidering the Foreign Assistance Act. 

The amendment which I proposed 
provided that loans to be made to Latin 
American countries should not be re- 
loaned at more than 5 percent more 
than the interest rate which we were 
charging. The amendment passed the 
Senate by a vote of 74 to 16. I was im- 
pressed and pleased by the fact that a 
majority of the members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate sup- 
ported the amendment. I should like 
to ask the Senator from Alabama what 
happened to this amendment in confer- 
ence, and what were the circumstances 
surrounding its elimination. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The House had no 
language in the bill pertaining to in- 
terest rates. The Senator from Alaska 
knows that I opposed the proposal be- 
cause I did not believe it was practical 
and because I thought the solution 
which had been worked out previously 
in the appropriations for the Latin 
American fund was entirely reasonable. 
I stated at the conference that, even 
though that had been my position, we 
had come to the conference with the 
expression from the Senate on a yea and 
nay vote that that was our proposal. 

The Senator from Alaska will recall 
that I discussed this matter with him 
before I went to the conference, and 
called his attention to the fact that I 
believed there was a technical error in 
the amendment which he had offered, 
and that instead of doing what he 
wanted done—that is, raise the rate by 
5 percentage points—it actually raised it 
by only 5 percent of the original interest 
rate. In other words, had it been loaned 
at, say, 5 percent, the reloaned interest 
rate would be 5% percent. 

Mr. GRUENING. The debate made 
crystal clear what the purpose of the 
amendment was. A technical error, if 
there was one, which I doubt could have 
been corrected if the amendment was to 
be retained. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator knows 
that in the practice of law we do not 
look at the debates in Congress, unless 
there is an ambiguity. 

Mr. GRUENING. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. The legislative history is always 
of great pertinence. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Only in case the 
statute does not show on its face in plane 
language what is intended. At any rate, 
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this is not highly important. I men- 
tioned that to the Senator. That was 
immediately brought out when the con- 
ference met. The House conferees sim- 
ply were not willing to accept it. It was, 
as a matter of fact, the position of the 
House conferees that this question had 
been settled last spring quite satisfac- 
torily, and they insisted that the best 
they could do would be to put this pro- 
posal in the bill, and that is what we did. 

Mr. GRUENING. I would say that we 
may expect now that our money, loaned 
at no interest rate or at a very negligible 
interest rate, will be reloaned at usurious 
rates in some Latin American countries, 
and that under the present language of 
the bill, without the language of my 
amendment, a great part of the benefit 
of our whole loan program will be lost 
before it reaches the people whom it is 
intended to help. History will record 
that fact. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I hope that will not 
be the case. It will not happen if it is 
administered in the way that we think 
it is going to be administered and in 
the way we have told the people in 
charge of the program all the way 
through that it ought to be administered. 
I have absolute confidence that the Sen- 
ator from Alaska will be pleased with the 
results and that he will not see usurious 
rates charged. 

Mr. GRUENING. I hope so. I hope 
my friend’s optimistic forecast will be 
fulfilled. I cannot agree with him. I 
should like to ask whether there is any 
provision in the conference report, as 
finally presented to us, which will enable 
us to overcome the tragic errors of mis- 
management which have characterized 
the program in the past and which the 
President desires to correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. I can point 
to at least two things. First there is an 
amendment in the bill tying this, insofar 
as Latin America is concerned, directly 
with the Bogota agreement, which prom- 
ises to bring about these reforms. Be- 
yond that, so far as the administration 
generally is concerned, we have strength- 
ened the inspector general’s provision 
that we wrote into law last year. I be- 
lieve that will be workable and will 
produce good results. 

Mr. GRUENING. 
hope so. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have promised 
the Senator from Ohio to yield to him. 
As a matter of fact, he had the floor 
and he yielded to us in order to permit 
the chairman to present the conference 
report. Now he has a 5-minute speech 
which he wishes to make. 

Mr. MILLER. I merely wished to ask 
a question which would tie in with the 
previous colloquy. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. This has been going 
on for some time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We will come back 
to it. I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be allowed to yield to the Senator 
from Ohio to make a speech which he 
wishes to make, without my losing the 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


I am sure we all 
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SUBSIDIZATION OF RAILROADS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Yesterday morning 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
through its chairman, Mr. Everett 
Hutchinson, appeared before the Surface 
Transportation Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Commerce. Mr. Hutchin- 
son made a recommendation about how 
the public carriers of our country could 
be helped. 

My recollection is that he made 12 rec- 
ommendations, supposedly approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

‘The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is now made up of 11 members. Five 
are Republicans; six are Democrats. The 
last two members appointed were John 
W. Bush, of Ohio, appointed April 3, 
1961, and William H. Tucker, of Massa- 
chusetts, also appointed on April 3, 1961. 

The 12th recommendation made by 
the Commission was that the Federal 
Government enter into subsidizing of 
the railroads. I queried Mr. Hutchinson 
at great length, wishing to learn from 
him what the source of his authority and 
the Commission’s authority was to deal 
with a policy of this type as distin- 
guished from regulatory measures and 
the control of public carriers. That in- 

terrogation was not concluded. It is 
my judgment that the Commission went 
beyond the realm of its authority in 
attempting to deal with a subject which 
has no relationship, but deals with the 
philosophy of government. 

I have taken the floor this morning to 
discuss this subject because of the great 
expansion of the granting of subsidies by 
Congress. As for myself, I have adopted 
the policy that I will oppose the expan- 
sion of existing subsidies and the crea- 
tion of new ones. This week, by the 
conclusion of business tomorrow, there 
will be before the Senate six bills, each 
of them dealing with new subsidies or 
the expansion of old ones. 

Mr. President, where is this policy 
leading us? In what direction are we 
traveling? When we enter into a pro- 
gram of subsidizing railroads, are we 
not moving in the direction of an ex- 
panded Federal Government, of finally, 
the goal, when the Government will be 
running the railroads, the airlines, the 
inland waterways, and other modes of 
transportation? 

I listened with great interest this 
morning to the debate concerning the 
great fight between Khrushchev and our 
President, the great fight as to whether 
the Communist ideology or that of a free 
people shall prevail. While I listened, 
I could not help meditating whether it is 
all a sham battle. Are we not moving 
on our own volition toward federaliza- 
tion and centralization? Are we not, 
by our own acts, moving toward an all- 
powerful central government? I can 
not dismiss from my mind the prop- 
osition—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The time of 
the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. How much more 
time does the Senator from Ohio deisre? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask for 5 minutes— 
if I need that much. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
under the same condition, I yield 5 addi- 
tional minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, I 
cannot dismiss from my mind the pros- 
pect that when we once begin to sub- 
sidize the railroads, we shall be only a 
door away from ultimate Government 
control of the railroads. There may be 
some Senators who will look upon this 
development with favor. I cannot. I 
cannot look upon it with approval, be- 
cause I believe it would be only a sojourn 
in governmental operation, with freedom 
still being accorded to the people; but 
the sojourn will come to an end, and 
finally there will be an all-powerful Fed- 
eral Government. 

I do not propose to remain silent con- 
cerning the action of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. I shall want to 
know if all the Members concurred in 
this opinion. I shall want to know how 
John W. Bush, of Ohio, who went 
on the Commission on April 3, and 
William H. Tucker, of Massachusetts, 
who also went on the Commission on 
April 3, have concluded that they are 
in a position to make recommendations 
to Congress on this all-important ques- 
tion. 

Mr, MORSE. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield for a point 
of order? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to raise a point 
of order, because I think we ought to 
have the parliamentary situation clari- 
fied. I think the Senate is moving un- 
der a procedure which does not conform 
with the fact. It is my understanding 
that the Senator from Ohio had the 
floor in his own right, but that he 
yielded the floor to the majority leader 
for the taking up of a conference re- 
port. AsI understand, the Senator from 
Ohio never yielded his right to the floor. 
That right to the floor continued to 
vest in the Senator from Ohio. 

Now we find ourselves in a situation 
where, none of us knowing it, we are 
under some kind of unanimous-consent 
agreement whereby the Senator from 
Ohio, who had the floor in his own 
right, apparently has to look to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SparKmMAN], 
and to other Senators to exercise his 
right. It is my position that when the 
Senator from Ohio yielded to the ma- 
jority leader, he did not lose his right 
to control the floor but could take it 
back at any time he wished to take it 
back. He accommodated the majority 
leader. 

In these closing days of the session— 
and I shall speak later in my own right 
concerning procedural developments in 
the Senate—we must be on guard to 
protect our floor rights and not have 
them taken away from us. 

Madam President, in my judgment, 
the Senator from Ohio is entitled to ex- 
ercise his original right to the floor at 
any time he wishes in the debate on the 
conference report, since he granted a 
privilege to the majority leader because 
the majority leader asked for it. 

In my judgment, the Senator from 
Ohio is entitled to regain the floor with- 
out being subjected to any 5-minute 
limitation. 

I ask for a ruling on my point of order 
that the Senator from Ohio is not sub- 
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ject to any time limitation imposed upon 
him by the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
may I speak briefly on the point of 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did I have the floor? 
I thank the Chair. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I thought that when a point of order 
Was pending, it was entirely discretion- 
ary with the Chair as to whether a Sen- 
ator might be recognized in order to 
speak to the point of order. So I make 
the point of order that I do not have to 
depend upon the yielding of the floor by 
the Senator from Ohio, but that whether 
I may be recognized is entirely discre- 
tionary with the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama has a right to 
speak to the point of order. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has been yielded 5 min- 
utes, so he does not have to yield to the 
Senator from Alabama, unless he de- 
sires to, on that 5 minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
opinion of the Chair, the Senator from 
Ohio had yielded to the majority leader 
during the consideration of the confer- 
ence report and would get the floor back 
after the approval of the conference re- 
port. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is exactly the 
point I wish to make—namely, that the 
Senator from Ohio yielded without limi- 
tation, for consideration of the confer- 
ence report. As a matter of fact, when 
I yielded to the Senator from Ohio, I 
really did not intend to have the 5-min- 
ute limitation apply. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, 
speaking to my point of order, let me 
say I think the Chair’s ruling is com- 
pletely in error. When a Senator has 
the floor and yields for such a purpose, 
in my opinion he can take back the 
floor at any time. I think that is what 
the Senator from Ohio clearly intended. 
He did not wish to yield until he had 
completed his speech. 

I believe that in the last few weeks 
the Senate has developed a rather poor 
handling of the procedural rights of 
Senators. As I shall state later this 
morning, from now until the adjourn- 
ment I intend to have the rules of the 
Senate enforced. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, in 
making my statement, I am motivated in 
large degree as a consequence of the fre- 
quency with which I hear it argued on 
this floor that certain businesses in the 
United States cannot continue to live 
unless they are subsidized by the tax- 
payers. Hardly a 2-week period passes 
without the argument being made that a 
certain business will go into oblivion un- 
less the taxpayers contribute to the con- 
tinued life of the business. That has 
been happening too frequently. 

Now it is argued that if we wish to 
maintain the railroad service, it should 
be subsidized. But nothing is said about 
giving consideration to correction of 
conditions within the railroads’ opera- 
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tion—in short, to action which might 
stabilize them financially. 

At this time I wish to read what Com- 
missioner Freas said on this subject: 

In spite of the current popularity of Fed- 
eral subsidies and the New Haven’s dire need 
of assistance, I cannot subscribe to the re- 
port’s recommendation with regard to this 
form of Federal aid. Critical as the situa- 
tion here is, I am of the opinion that at 
least some of the States and many of 
the municipalities directly affected should 
provide greater assistance before resort is 
made to cash Federal subsidies. 


At the hearing yesterday I asked Mr. 
Hutchinson, “Did your Commission make 
any study of the damaging impact 
featherbedding practices have on the 
operation of the railroad industry?” 

He hesitated, and said, “We have 
thought about it.’’ 

My point is that we are trying to cure 
the symptom by paying the taxpayers’ 
money to the railroads. But we are not 
getting the railroads to institute reforms 
which will make their service salable to 
the public. That principle applies not 
only to the railroads; it also applies to 
countless other industries. It is claimed 
our merchant marine cannot now exist 
unless it is subsidized. 

Today there will be on the floor of the 
Senate a bill to increase the airlines’ 
subsidies. Tomorrow there will be half 
a dozen bills granting subsidies, and 
probably during the remainder of this 
session of Congress or by the end of 1962 
there will be a subsidy bill for the rail- 
roads. 

All I can say is, “Sweat on, you tax- 
payers. Let the Congress take out of 
your pockets your money and give it to 
those which imprudently run their busi- 
nesses because of the Government’s 
failure to deal with the causes that have 
priced our industries out of business. 
Yes, sweat on, taxpayers, sweat and pay.” 





ACT FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF 1961—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of a report of the committee on con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1983) to promote 
the foreign policy, security, and general 
welfare of the United States by assist- 
ing peoples of the world in their efforts 
toward economic development and in- 
ternal and external security, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
the Senator from Iowa wished to pro- 
pound a question, and I am glad to yield 
now to him for that purpose. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the brief colloquy I ex- 
pect to have with the Senator from 
Alabama may appear in the Recorp—— 

Mr.MORSE. Madam President, I rise 
to a point of order. I shall object to 
yielding for anything except a question. 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, I 
shall revise my request; namely, that the 
question and the answer be printed in 
the Recorp immediately following the 
colloquy with the Senator from Alaska. 
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Mr. MORSE. Madam President, if 
there is to be a comment about a collo- 
quy, I wish to make clear that the 
colloquy must be limited to questions and 
answers, or else I will object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon calls for the reg- 
ular order. 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
at this time I yield to the Senator from 
Iowa, for a question. 

Mr. MILLER. Apropos of the ques- 
tioning and the concern expressed by the 
Senator from Alaska, I wish to ask this 
question: If it develops that usurious 
rates of interest are charged by some 
of the interests in Latin America which 
use the money that we are lending to 
them at little or no interest, will it be 
possible for the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in its annual review and annual ap- 
propriations procedure to cut off the use 
of further moneys to the countries or 
interests which are charging usurious 
interest? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course the mak- 
ing of appropriations is always up to the 
Appropriations Committees. I should 
dislike very much to see that process used 
as justification for some matter which 
would constitute virtually a use of the 
legislative power. I think the better pro- 
cedure would be, instead of saying that 
the Appropriations Committee could use 
that as an excuse for not making fur- 
ther appropriations or for eliminating 
appropriations to be used in a certain 
country, or something of the sort—cer- 
tainly I would not favor such a method— 
to keep a close watch; and I think I can 
assure the Senator that a close watch 
will be kept by both the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee and the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, because they 
have stressed strongly to the officials of 
the State Department, including Mr. 
Labouisse and all others who have ap- 
peared before them in connection with 
this program, that they expect it to be 
carried out with the greatest of care, 
discretion, and good management. 

As I said a few minutes ago, we have 
strengthened the Inspector General’s 
organization and have included in this 
measure a provision to the effect that the 
Bogota agreement is to be a part of the 
Latin American program; and the Bo- 
gota agreement contains, among other 
provisions, a provision in regard to re- 
form in interest rates. 

Mr. MILLER. Let me ask another 
question. I recognize the desirability of 
all the proposed action the Senator from 
Alabama has outlined; but it seems to 
me there still will be a possibility, and 
perhaps a strong one, that interest rates 
of a usurious nature may be charged. 
Nothing in this measure, so far as I can 
ascertain, would prevent that. But if 
that happens, will there be some way to 
stop it? I do not know how we can stop 
it unless we cut off the funds. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe the Sen- 
ator will agree that the better way to 
proceed will be to insist that when the 
aid officials make a contract for the 
making of such a loan, there be included 
a provision that usurious interest rates 
shall not be charged—or, rather, a pro- 
vision that the reloan rate shall not ex- 
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ceed a certain interest rate, and include 
such a provision in the contract. 

Mr. MILLER. Is that contemplated? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is certainly my 
thought that it would be. 

Mr. MILLER. So when the confer- 
ence report is agreed to—I assume it 
will be agreed to—it will be understood, 
as a matter of the legislative history, 
that the congressional intention is that 
the contracts with such countries or in- 
terests in Latin America will include a 
provision and an understanding on the 
part of the U.S. Government that usuri- 
ous interest rates will not be charged by 
the recipients? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would certainly 
agree as to that. In fact, I go further. 
Of course, a usurious rate is one in ex- 
cess of the legal rate. But we go fur- 
ther than that; we have placed upon the 
administrator of the program the duty 
to lower those interest rates in any 
reasonable way that he can—I refer to 
excessive interest rates—and in no event 
to exceed the legal interest rate in the 
country concerned. 

As I understand the laws pertaining 
to usury, they provide that a usurious 
rate is one which is beyond that which 
can legally be charged. We have writ- 
ten into the bill specifically that it shall 
not exceed the legal rate. 

If the Senator will look at page 3 of 
the report, subsection (d), he will see 
the provision we wrote in— 

Funds made available for this title shall 
not be loaned or reloaned at rates of interest 
excessive or unreasonable for the borrower 
and in no event higher than the applicable 
legal rate of interest of the country in which 
the loan is made. 


So I would say that under no condi- 
tions would the reloan be permitted to 
be made at a usurious rate. It is our 
hope that in countries where the legal 
rate is high, every effort will be made 
to pull it down to what we shall consider 
to be a more reasonable rate. 

Mr. MILLER. And it is the intention 
that, in contracts between the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and countries receiving the 
loans, it will be so provided? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 
The Senator will recall that the same 
provision is in the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator state 
for the record—I think we all under- 
stand it, but it should be stated for the 
record, since this is an important ques- 
tion—the rationale of the conferees 
which resulted in dropping out of the 
bill the Dirksen amendment for legisla- 
tive oversight and for giving notice to 
the appropriate legislative committees, 
with a standstill period of time before 
reloan agreements could take effect? 

I notice that amendment has been suc- 
ceeded in the conference report by really 
three provisions, the authorization-ap- 
propriation provision, section 202(a) ; the 
authority to the President to enter into 
commitments permitting agreements, 
subsection (b); and the notice to the 
appropriate committees, subsection (c). 
But I point out that the notice will be 
post facto, after the loan agreements 
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have been made; whereas under the 
Dirksen amendment a more effective 
control would be exercised in requiring 
notice before the agreements were made 
and a standstill period before they could 
be entered into. 

Will the Senator give us the essence 
of the controversy and the compromise? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. ‘The Dirksen 
amendment—which, by the way, I did 
not consider to be a bad proposal; I 
think it could have been quite practi- 
cal—was offered in view of the fact that 
Treasury borrowing was provided for in 
the bill. It related primarily, if not al- 
together, to Treasury borrowing. It was 
in the bill as a control in connection with 
Treasury borrowing. 

The conference report which has been 
agreed upon does not contain a provi- 
sion for Treasury borrowing. All the 
funds under the loan program are to 
be appropriated by the Appropriations 
Committees. Therefore, it was agreed 
that we did not need the Dirksen amend- 
ment. 

The Senator from New York has re- 
ferred to the commitment part. If he 
and other interested Senators who would 
like to follow this discussion will turn 
to page 4 of the conference report, they 
will see subsection (c) sets forth the 
commitment part. It reads as follows: 

Upon conclusion of each such agreement 
involving funds to be appropriated, the Pres- 
ident shall notify the Foreign Relations and 
Appropriations Committees of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the provision of such agreement, 
including the amounts of funds involved 
and undertakings of the parties thereto. 


We felt that that was sufficient notice. 
We provide that it shall be done upon 
conclusion of the agreement. I do not 
know that there was any particular 
discussion as to whether it should be 
done before the agreement was concluded 
or not, but we thought it was timely, 
and that this was the proper time to do 
it, since we had given the President the 
right to make commitments. We also 
felt that the reporting provided for was 
adequate. 

If the Senator will go one step further 
with me, and look at page 32 of the re- 
port, near the bottom of the page, sec- 
tion 634(b)—both (a) and (b) are per- 
tinent—that section provides for reports 
and information that the President shall 
provide. 

Subsection (b) reads as follows: 

The President shall, in the reports re- 
quired by subsection (a) of this section, 
and in response to requests from Members 
of the Congress or inquiries from the pub- 
lic, make public all information concerning 
operations under this Act not deemed by 
him to be incompatible with the security 
of the United States. 


I invite attention particularly to this 
language: 

In the case of each loan made from the 
Development Loan Fund— 


That is the part to which the Dirksen 
amendment referred, the part to which 
Treasury borrowing would have applied, 
and the part to which the commitments 
would apply— 
established pursuant to section 201(a) the 
President shall make public appropriate in- 
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formation about the loan, including infor- 
mation about the borrower, the nature of 
the activity being financed, and the eco- 
nomic development objectives being served 
by the loan. 


In addition, we have the standard pro- 
visions to which I referred earlier relat- 
ing to the Inspector General’s Depart- 
ment. As I said previously, we have 
strengthened that provision in the legis- 
lation this year. We felt it was protected 
about as strongly as it could be, that the 
Dirksen amendment was not necessary, 
and that the provisions we had written 
into the bill were adequate. 

Mr. JAVITS. In other words, would 
it be fair to summarize the answer by 
saying the new scheme of the legisla- 
tion made a new scheme of control de- 
sirable, and hence they did not really 
drop the Dirksen amendment—— 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Thatiscorrect. As 
a matter of fact, the essence of the pro- 
vision is made to fit in with the new 
scheme, as the Senator has referred to it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to ask 
about two other provisions in the bill. 
One is the amendment which I had the 
honor to sponsor, with relation to private 
enterprise, which is contained in section 
601(b) (4), which provides that private 
enterprise, which is contained in section 
opment Loan Fund. 

Will the Senator tell us whether that 
question was in any way discussed in 
the conference? That provision was in 
both the House and Senate bills in exact- 
ly the same terms, so it really was not in 
controversy. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It was not in con- 
ference, but it was discussed, and it was 
approved by the conferees on both sides. 
As the Senator has correctly said, the 
identical language was carried in both 
versions. 

Mr. JAVITS. May we have any ex- 
pression in connection with the report 
as to the serious purpose of the adminis- 
tration in regard to the implementation 
of that provision? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, the Sen- 
ator knows that the Senate conferees 
did not write the report, but that the 
managers on the part of the House did. 
There is nothing with respect to the pro- 
vision in the report of the managers. I 
suppose it would not be normally ex- 
pected, since this provision was not in 
conference. 

Mr. JAVITS. Thatiscorrect. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Our committee 
feels that private enterprise should be 
encouraged. We worked with that 
thought in mind. We discussed it with 
the officials who appeared before us in 
the hearings. We stressed that it ought 
to be encouraged as much as can reason- 
ably be done. 

Mr. JAVITS. Finally, I ask my col- 
league about the revision in the lan- 
guage in section 102, the statement of 
policy, as it relates both to the amend- 
ment against discrimination by other 
countries directed toward Americans, 
the basis of the amendment sponsored 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and myself; and also the Doug- 
las-Keating amendment for freedom of 
the seas. Can the Senator give us some 
enlightenment as to the nature, pur- 
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pose, and objective of the compromise 
made in that regard? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This was the last 
thing decided by the conferees. The 
Senate committee started its considera- 
tion of the bill with the hope that the 
statement of policy could be cut down. 
The statement of policy has grown year 
after year until it has spread out and 
become several pages in length. We 
directed the staff to attempt to write a 
simple statement of policy in a couple 
of paragraphs. This was done, and at 
first the committee accepted it. 

In some later discussions it was felt 
by some that provisions ought to be put 
back in the statement of policy, spelling 
out certain things, particularly in re- 
gard to amendments voted by the Sen- 
ate. The first thing we knew, instead of 
putting the statement back piece by 
piece, we put the entire section 102 back 
in the bill. That was done on my mo- 
tion, because it began to appear that 
otherwise we would develop a mass of 
patchwork. 

The Senate passed the bill with sec- 
tion 102 very much as it was, and per- 
haps exactly as it was, in existing law. 
There may have been some changes. 

The House developed a long statement 
of policy, with considerable differences. 
We had considerable difficulty in recon- 
ciling the two versions. Finally we asked 
the combined staffs to go through both 
statements of policy and to bring to- 
gether the best parts of each. That was 
done. The statement of policy was final- 
ly agreed upon. We felt that we re- 
tained very much the spirit of the state- 
ment of policy as it had been hammered 
out previously in the Senate. 

I am sure the Senator has noted that 
we retained the substance of the two 
different amendments to which he 
referred. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 
Finally, I ask whether the use of the 
words “international law procedures” 
contained in this particular paragraph, 
at the very end, implies only the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, or whether it 
would include the United Nations and 
any other arbitration proceedings, any 
other regional organizations, or any 
other procedures governed by the rule of 
law rather than the rule of force. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think that is a 
fair question. We felt that nations ought 
to seek more and more to settle their 
differences in international gatherings, 
whatever their nature might be, and that 
we ought to seek to influence them to 
do so to a greater extent. 

Mr. JAVITS. This procedure is not 
confined to the International Court of 
Justice. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Notatall. Itis not 
confined to the United Nations, but it 
includes both of those organizations, as 
well as others. 

Mr. JAVITS. 
Nations. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think that is very im- 
portant, because the United Nations has 
done much, especially in the field which 
I know was in the mind of the commit- 
tee, as it was in my mind, involving the 
conflict between the Arab States and 
Israel. 


It includes the United 
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I say to my colleague—I hope with 
the indulgence of my friend from Ore- 
gon—that I think the conferees have 
submitted a conference report which, 
considering the exigencies they faced, is 
so reasonably in balance that it ought to 
be acceptable to the Senate. 

Finally, even in connection with the 
provision as to which I really had doubts 
and grave concerns, as many Members 
to whom I talked know, I think the con- 
ferees finally arrived at probably as good 
a catechism as could be worked out. 

I wished to be sure, from my question- 
ing, first, that it was precise as to an 
understanding of the organs of interna- 
tional cooperation involved; and, sec- 
ond, that the eloquent call to principle 
contained in the declaration was some- 
thing which really was understood by 
the world to be a pronounced and definite 
American policy not diluted by other 
words in the document. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think that is a 
very fine statement by the Senator from 
New York. He has stated exactly what 
the members of the committee sought to 
do. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We sought to 
bring forth a statement of policy to 
let the whole worlc know that we wished 
to be friendly with all nations, and that 
we stood ready to do our bit toward help- 
ing friendly nations with their economic 
problems. 

Mr. JAVITS. But that we would not 
tolerate discrimination or the denial of 
access by nations to the commerce of 
the world. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not sure we 
ought to use the language quite that 
way; that we would not tolerate. 

Mr. JAVITS. When I say “we would 
not tolerate,” I do not mean we would 
use force. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That reaches a 
point where we might be dictating. In 
other words, we do not advocate it. 

Mr. JAVITS. We do not advocate it, 
and we find it intolerable. Let us use 
the negative. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Very well. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ithank my colleague. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
congratulate the conferees for having 
brought back to the Senate a better bill 
than was passed either by the Senate 
or by the House, in my opinion. 

I note that that opinion seems to be 
Shared by Mr. Arthur Krock, the dis- 
tinguished columnist of the New York 
Times, who writes a long and interest- 
ing column on the conference report, 
published in today’s New York Times. 
I ask unanimous consent that the entire 
article be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VowInc SHE WOULD Nz’ER CONSENT, 
CONSENTED 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, August 30.—It takes a lot to 
surprise Senator Byrp of Virginia where 
events in the arena of politics are concerned. 
But even he must have rubbed his eyes when 
he read last night’s White House statement 
that the agreement of the House-Senate con- 
ferees on the modus operandi for long-term 
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development loans in the foreign aid pro- 
gram was “wholly satisfactory” to the Presi- 
dent. 

For the conferees agreed on a 5-year au- 
thorization of the President to make de- 
velopment loan commitments in a total of 
$7.2 billion, with an actual appropriation of 
$1.2 billion for fiscal 1962, but subject to 
annual appropriations by Congress. But 
what the President had fought for to the 
finish was a Treasury borrowing credit of 
$8.8 billion over 5 years, entirely freed of 
the restraint of the annual appropriation 
procedure of Congress. And the administra- 
tion had proclaimed with one voice that this 
delegation of Congress’ power of the purse 
was absolutely indispensable to the viability 
of the development loan program. 


SURPRISE FOR SENATOR BYRD 


But there was a more personal factor of 
surprise for Senator Byrp in the White House 
announcement. The President had success- 
fully used extraordinary pressures to defeat 
a Byrp amendment which gave him the 
same 5-year authorization to commit the 
full $8.8 billion he sought for development 
loans, $1.6 billion more than the conferees 
authorized, subject only to the same annual 
appropriation procedure of Congress the con- 
ferees imposed. 

The White House explained this about-face 
on the differing phraseology of the confer- 
ence report and the Byrp amendment, assert- 
ing that the latter “recognized the necessity 
for this Government to give assurance that 
assistance will continue to be forthcoming 
over a period of years.” On this wholly 
semantic argument the administration based 
its rating of the conference report as wholly 
satisfactory in contrast with the Byrrp 
amendment. But the following text of the 
amendment invites the conclusion that this 
was a tactical move to cover an enforced 
retreat: 

There is hereby “authorized” to be “ap- 
propriated’”’ to the President for use in carry- 
ing out (the long-term development loans 
program) such sums, not to exceed $1,187 
million for use beginning in the fiscal year 
1962, and not to exceed $1,900 million for use 
beginning in the fiscal years 1963 through 
1966, as the Congress shall determine to be 
necessary, which amounts shall remain avail- 
able until expended. 


THINGS EQUAL TO THE SAME THING 


One is as clear a congressional statement 
of intent as the other. And the practical 
restraint imposed by Congress’ retention of 
the power of the purse is precisely the same 
in the conferees’ language—‘“subject only to 
the annual appropriation of such funds”— 
as in Byrp’s language—‘“as the Congress shall 
determine to be necessary,” because each 
specifies an authorized 5-year commitment 
total in annual amounts. Except that 
Byrp’s total increases the amount authorized. 
This fundamental similarity, including the 
rejection by both of the President’s basic 
request for foreclosed 5-year Treasury bor- 
rowing authority, was generally acknowl- 
edged here today, as for example this com- 
ment by the Evening Star: “The compromise 
finally agreed upon is virtually identical with 
the Byrd amendment.” 

For his own part, Senator Byrp observed 
that the conferees’ report and its acceptance 
by the President “vindicated the efforts” of 
himself, the House Republicans, and some 
others, “‘to preserve to Congress the right to 
appropriate, and assured that each year’s ap- 
propriation for development loans committed 
would be properly expended.” But he won- 
dered with many others why, and on what 
counsel, the President had been induced to 
climb out so far on a weak limb from which 
his retreat had to be made in full public 
view. 

In such circumstances as these, however, 
the dire consequences so freely prophesied 
rarely materialize. The administration of 
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foreign aid, particularly of development loan 
projects, will probably be greatly improved 
by the refusal of Congress to relinquish its 
only effective power of review of Govern- 
ment spending. The President’s leadership 
will suffer no serious permanent di 

from his defeat, and even may usefully impel 
him to reappraise the judgment of some ad- 
visers. And the principle of long-term de- 
velopment planning has been salvaged by 
Congress from the blunders of its advocates. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
note that in the concluding paragraph 
Mr. Krock summarizes the situation in 
@ manner which I think should bring 
some comfort to all concerned, to Sen- 
ators and Representatives of all points 
of view. I invite attention to a portion 
of the last paragraph, in the following 
words: 

The administration of foreign aid, particu- 
larly of development loan projects, will 
probably be greatly improved by the re- 
fusal of Congress to relinquish its only ef- 
fective power of review of Government 
spending. The President’s leadership will 
suffer no serious permanent damage from 
his defeat, and even may usefully impel 
him to reappraise the judgment of some ad- 
visers. And the principle of long-term de- 
velopment planning has been salvaged by 
Congress from the blunders of its advocates. 


It seems to me that everyone should 
take some comfort from this last-minute 
development. 

I note that Mr. Krock makes one of 
his principal themes warm congratula- 
tions to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] because 
of the culmination of this long-drawn- 
out affair and because of the fact that 
the amendment of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia is so largely incorporated, though 
with a somewhat lesser amount of au- 
thorization than was included in his 
amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Byrd amendment 
is now included in the bill as reported 
by the conference, it came in the “back 
door.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Notwithstanding the 
fact that I am not for back-door spend- 
ing, I am glad that the amendment got 
into the conference report by whatever 
means, 

I quote again from Mr. Krock’s col- 
umn: 

For the conferees agreed on a 5-year au- 
thorization of the President to make de- 
velopment loan commitments in a total of 
$7.2 billions, with an actual appropriation 
of $1.2 billions for fiscal 1962 * * *, 


Quoting further from Mr. Krock’s 
column: 

What the President had fought for to the 
finish was a Treasury borrowing credit of 
$8.8 billions over 5 years. 


Mr. Krock wrote further: 

The President had successfully used ex- 
traordinary pressures to defeat a Byrd 
amendment which gave him the same 5-year 
authorization to commit the full $8.8 bil- 
lions he sought for development loans, $1.6 
billion more than the conferees authorized, 
subject only to the same annual appropria- 
tion procedure of Congress the conferees 
imposed. 


I hope this occasion will serve to 
strengthen the ranks of all of us to try to 
make a success of the program. We 
have appropriated heretofore a large 
amount and committed an even greater 
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amount of funds paid in by our tax- 
payers from all walks of life and all over 
the country to a cause which we believe 
to be the furtherance of important for- 
eign policy of our Nation and important 
contributions to our own defense pro- 
gram. We could not have voted for 
such a bill as the one before the Senate, 
if we had not believed that it involved 
important foreign policy and involved 
important additions to our defense 
structure. 

I hope that on those two aspects of 
policy there may be no party division, 
that there may be no division by re- 
gions, and that there may be no di- 
vision as between so-called conservatives 
and so-called liberals. Sometim2s I find 
it very difficult to determine the line of 
demarcation between those two so-called 
groups. We have two objectives, which 
I think we should all support, and upon 
which we should form ranks and try 
to make a better success in the future 
of this very important program than it 
has been at times in the past. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to 
bring out a point, because I think it is 
well for us to have it clearly in mind. 
As I understand, Mr. Krock wrote in his 
column that what we have done is lit- 
erally to adopt the Byrd amendment for 
a lesser amount. 

With all respect for the Senator from 
Virginia and the fine effort he made to 
bring order out of chaos and bring about 
some degree of agreement, his amend- 
ment was not the same as what we have 
done. If I recall correctly, it did not 
include the power of the President to 
make substantial commitments. I be- 
lieve that point is very important. The 
conferees held that that was very im- 
portant. I should like to read a very 
brief statement on the part of the man- 
agers of the House: 

It is understood that the conferees re- 
gard the language in the bill as authority 
for the Executive to make commitments 
which will be honored by Congress unless 
there is evidence of obvious bad manage- 
ment or the other country has failed to 
meet its responsibilities. 


In the remarks he made to the Sen- 
ate earlier today, the chairman of our 
committee made the following state- 
ment with reference to the proposed 
commitments: 

Congress will be morally committed to 
support the President with appropriations 
unless there are affirmative showings or un- 
usual or compelling reasons in the national 
interest why such funds should not be ap- 
propriated. 


I do not want the Senate to gloss over 
the power to make commitments, be- 
cause I think it is important. A very 
good meeting ground between the two 
extreme points of view—those who 
wanted Treasury borrowing and those 
who wanted to depend entirely on an- 
nual appropriations—was reached. The 
conference report provides for advance 
commitments which we expect Congress 
to honor in the defense management, in 
keeping with the statement of the man- 
agers of the House. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator from Alabama, 
with which I do not quarrel in any way. 

The reason why most of us who sup- 
ported the Byrd amendment ardently— 
and the Senator from Florida was one of 
those—was that we were not satisfied 
with the management of the program 
heretofore, and we insisted that the 
country was not satisfied. We sug- 
gested that the best way to regain the 
confidence of the country was to retain 
the right of Congress not only to super- 
vise the program by its annual appro- 
priation machinery, but to make very 
sure of a substantial correction in this 
important program of some of the de- 
fects of administration, which were 
chargeable to no individual, but to the 
looseness of the organization and other 
factors which need not be mentioned. 

The Senator from Florida is quite 
happy about the use in the conference 
report of the words “obvious bad man- 
agement.” That is the thing that all of 
us were trying to assure the country 
would not be allowed to continue in the 
future administration of the foreign aid 
fund. 

I believe the conference report makes 
very clear that in the event there is ob- 
vious bad management, Congress in no 
sense is bound to support commitments 
which have not been followed by good 
and clean administration in the field. 

I understand the wording of the con- 
ference report to mean exactly that. As 
one who very ardently supported the 
Byrd amendment, I think that that cap- 
tures and compels the observance of the 
prinicipal objective of the Senator from 
Virginia, who could speak better for him- 
self if he were here than I can speak for 
him. That was my own point of view 
in the earlier debate. I think that was 
the point of view of the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and many other 
Senators. 

There is no commitment under the 
wording of the conference report, except 
that it must be supported by good man- 
agement. The Senator from Alabama, 
by nodding his consent to that statement, 
makes it very clear that the country may 
now realize that our commitment of in- 
tention is walled around with an assur- 
ance that we shall insist upon good man- 
agement. I think that is the only way 
we could have recaptured popular con- 
fidence in this very difficult program, if 
we can recapture it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think it should be 
made crystal clear—and I think the able 
Senator from Alabama made an effort to 
do so—that the public should not be 
confused. The bill permits the President 
of the United States to commit Congress 
for a 5-year period, and it provides that 
something may be done when there is 
evidence of obvious mismanagement. 

Unfortunately, we will not know any- 
thing about the obvious mismanagement 
for 3 or 4 or 5 years. So, all we are do- 
ing in this instance is taking great credit 
to ourselves for having reworded some 
language, to the effect that we are go- 
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ing to control this program for 5 years, 
when in reality we are not. 

All one need do is to read the small 
type to understand that we have given 
the President of the United States the 
right to spend $1.5 billion a year for the 
next 5 years. 

It is a fact that we must appropriate 
the money each year. 

We have agreed to do so. The Presi- 
dent can go ahead and make plans. He 
can even commit $6 billion during the 
first 6 months, on the basis of $1.5 bil- 
lion for 4 years. 

We are obligated under the wording 
to continue it, as a practical matter. I 
know we are obligated, because if the 
President makes a contract with a na- 
tion and agrees to give xr amount of 
dollars or $10 million a year for 5 years, 
and then the Appropriations Commit- 
tees turns it down, we will have worse 
situations and more ill will throughout 
the world than we have ever dreamed 
of having. 

All we are doing is taking credit for 
doing something here, whereas in my 
personal opinion, we have not done any- 
thing. That is why I believe it should 
be on the basis of 2 years, and that we 
should appropriate money for 2 years. 
Two years is long enough in which to 
negotiate any new contract or a contract 
of any kind. If we cannot do it in 2 
years, we cannot do it in 3 years. 

If we do it for a period of 5 years, I 
suppose that at the end of 3 years we 
must extend it for another 5 years, in 
order always to be 5 years ahead, or be- 
hind, or whatever it is. 

Therefore the record should be made 
perfectly clear that we are committing 
the American taxpayers, for all prac- 
tical purposes, for a period of 5 years to 
the expenditure of $7,200 million. 

I was one of the conferees and sat 
through the conference, I understand 
the language in the conference report. 
I know this as a practical matter. That 
is exactly what we are doing in the bill 
before us. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the 
comment of the Senator from Indiana, 
with which I am not entirely in accord. 
I believe there is real meaning and that 
the country will find real meaning in 
the wording that I have quoted already 
from the conference report, which gives 
Congress completely free rein to cut off 
an appropriation entirely in the event 
obviously bad management is shown. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I agree with the 
Senator. The point is that bad manage- 
ment on these individual loans will only 
come to light years later. It will not 
come to light within the fiscal year for 
which the appropriation is made. That 
is my point. I say that as a practical 
matter. I agree with the able Senator 
that that is what the language provides. 

As a practical matter, in my opinion, 
it does not mean much. Perhaps it 
means a little. I will give a little and 
be slightly flexible and say that it means 
a little, but very, very little. We should 
not confuse the American people. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida would never be a party to know- 
ingly confusing the American people. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I did not say that. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida differs with his able friend from 
Indiana in two respects. First, he thinks 
that obviously bad management does not 
necessarily have to apply to the mere 
use and expenditure of funds to be ap- 
propriated this year, but to the entire 
appropriation. The Senator from Flor- 
ida would be just as free to reduce an 
appropriation for showings of bad man- 
agement and mishandling of this pro- 
gram in the field, whether it related to 
a program that is instituted after this 
date or whether it related to a program 
already underway, because this is Fed- 
eral money, put up by the taxpayers of 
our Nation, which is being expended in 
either case. 

The second point with which the Sen- 
tor from Florida disagrees with the Sen- 
ator from Indiana is that I think he has 
not taken sufficient note of the other 
condition that is stated. I notice it was 
well stated by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FuLsricut] in his statement. 
It was repeated by the Senator from 
Alabama, and it bears repetition now. 
I quote as follows: 

Congress will be morally committed to 
support the President with appropriations 
unless there are affirmative showings or un- 
usual or compelling reasons in the national 
interest why such funds should not be ap- 
propriated. 


I believe that means that if bad times 
should come upon us so that we will not 
be able to or cannot carry on this pro- 
gram we shall have the right to termi- 
nate it. 

I note that we felt that we had that 
perfect right when it concerned our 
Interstate Highway System, affecting our 
own States, when the revenues which we 
had counted on were not adequate to 
carry on that program in its fullness. 
In spite of the fact that there were ob- 
jections voiced here on the floor of the 
Senate and in the other body, the ad- 
ministration then in power, with the 
approval of the great majority of both 
Houses, reduced the funds that were 
committed from year to year for 2 or 3 
years to our own States. I believe that 
if we were justified in doing that when 
our own people and our own programs of 
development were involved, we should 
certainly have no hesitancy in following 
the same course in connection with pro- 
grams which more directly affect other 
countries, should they be affected by the 
same kind of situation, or any other sit- 
uation which, as the Senator from 
Arkansas has said, vitally affects the 
public interest of the United States. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. I believe, also, that the Senator 
from Indiana is perhaps not paying as 
much attention to another point as he 
usually does, because he is a very sound 
economist and a very successful busi- 
nessman, and certainly a very fine Sen- 
ator. He has not paid adequate atten- 
tion, I think, to the fact that the total 
program of the development loans has 
been very substantially reduced from the 
$8.8 billion, involved in the original bill, 
which was recommended and which was 
debated here on the floor of the Senate 
and recommended to the other body and 
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debated in their committee and on their 
floor, to $7.2 billion over a period of 5 
years. 

So I believe there is a substantial im- 
provement in the conference bill. I am 
sorry that the conferees on the part of 
the Senate were not able to hold on to 
all the reductions on the various pro- 
grams which we adopted on the floor of 
the Senate. However, I repeat my state- 
ment that I consider the bill in its en- 
tirety as it stands now, and as it comes 
from the conference, to be a much bet- 
ter bill than either the Senate or House 
bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I promised to yield 
first to the Senator from Vermont. Then 
I shall be glad to yield again to the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. AIKEN. The possibility of no mis- 
management under the bill before us 
today is better than it is under the pres- 
ent law. It is better than it would have 
been had the Dirksen amendment been 
added to the bill, because that amend- 
ment required only transactions of $5 
million and over to be reported to Con- 
gress. This bill requires the Administra- 
tor to submit to Congress all contracts 
which he has made before the money is 
appropriated. During the first year 
Congress will appropriate on faith. Nat- 
urally that must be done. In the sec- 
ond year the Administrator will have to 
come forward with his agreements which 
have been made under the authorization 
of Congress, and submit those agree- 
ments to Congress. Then Congress is 
morally bound to provide the money un- 
less there is evidence of mismanagement, 
bad faith, completely unsound judgment, 
or changes in world conditions or in the 
national condition which would warrant 
not appropriating, up to the limits spec- 
ified, funds with which to meet this 
commitment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his comment, with which I com- 
pletely agree. 

Mr. AIKEN. My point is that this 
year a committee of the House has been 
making a great deal out of mismanage- 
ment which occurred in a Latin Ameri- 
can country in 1955. I believe that the 
chances of detecting mismanagement are 
probably better under the present bill 
than under the law now on the statute 
books, under which we have been oper- 
ating during the last 10 or 15 years. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. Before again yielding to 
the Senator from Indiana, I have got- 
ten the very definite impression from the 
reorganization of the program by Pres- 
ident Kennedy, under which he has as- 
sured Congress that there will be a sepa- 
rate head in each of the countries, with 
direct accountability to Washington, and 
a direct opportunity to check, and with 
the assurance also that Congress will be 
taken into the confidence of the admin- 
istration as to the results, that we will 
be getting a more satisfactory adminis- 
tration of this important program. I 
am hopeful for much better results. I 
again say that the conference bill is a 
better bill than was passed in either 
House. My only regret about it is that 
the conferees on the part of the Senate 
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were not able to hold on to all the re- 
ductions which we made on the floor of 
the Senate. I do think they were able 
to hold on to a major portion of them. 
Now I yield again to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The point I wish to 
make is that this is a 5-year bill pro- 
viding $7,200 million. Let us grant that 
under the extreme conditions which the 
able Senator from Florida related as to 
bad management and the country suf- 
fering financial straits, Congress, through 
the Committees on Appropriations, would 
be justified in acting. My point is that 
we should not let ourselves get into that 
position. The President may make a 
thousand contracts, or 500, or 100, or even 
2,000, and the Committees on Appropri- 
ations may say, “We will not provide the 
money to fulfill those contracts.” The 
President may make a 5-year contract 
to provide $10 million a year or $1 mil- 
lion a year. The payments may be made 
for the first year or the first 2 years. 

Then the extreme conditions about 
which the Senator from Florida speaks 
may occur, and the further allocation of 
funds may be cut off. 

In my opinion, that will create chaos 
and make more enemies for us through- 
out the world. It would have been bet- 
ter if we had not started the program in 
the first place. 

We should not put ourselves in that 
position. We should have the courage 
to say that this is a 5-year program. In 
my opinion, it should be a 2-year pro- 
gram, because 2 years is sufficiently long. 

Madam President, the conferees of 
both Houses have acted. I do not care 
to continue the discussion except to state 
that the contingencies I have described 
may someday occur. 

I remember that the United States 
supplied milk to Colombia, when we had 
an excess of milk. Then we discontinued 
the supply, and what trouble we had as 
a result. The Colombians said that the 
United States had plenty of milk; that 
we still had a surplus. Their repre- 
sentative said to me, “You would have 
been better off if you had not given us 
any milk in the first place, because we 
gave the milk to our schoolchildren over 
a period of months, and when we had 
to discontinue it we could not make the 
children understand why the great 
United States did not have more milk 
to supply.” 

Those are the things I am talking 
about as practical matters. We should 
watch out for them, but we do not. That 
is what gets us into so much trouble 
throughout the world. We do not think 
these things through. Sometimes we act 
hastily, and sometimes otherwise. I am 
simply stating what may happen some- 
day as a result of the legislation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
we all know, of course, that this is not, 
by any means, an ideal program. I 
suppose there is no Member of either 
House who is happy with the exigencies 
of the world situation and of our own 
defense situation, which require us to 
have a foreign aid program. I find it, 
to me, the most distasteful program to 
support which comes up in the course of 
a@ year’s work. But when we have a 
program which directly relates to our 
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foreign policy and to our security, we 
have no choice but to work out the best 
program possible. 

I am the first to admit that there are 
grave administrative difficulties and 
that there is no assurance that the en- 
tire program will function happily on 
every front or in every particular I 
wish we had available some adminis- 
trators who are as sound as the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CaPreHartT] has shown himself to be in 
the handling of his own very prosper- 
ous business. But all I can say is that 
I think we have done a better job in 
the conference bill than was done by 
either House in the separate bills. I 
shall hope with all my heart that the 
program may succeed. If it does not, 
I will not lay its failure to a lack of good 
motives on the part of those who have 
done so much good work in trying to 
devise a good program. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 





CONGRESS URGED TO SUPPORT AC- 
CELERATED ACTIVITIES OF SMALL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION; AD- 
MINISTRATOR HORNE PRAISED 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
I have noted with interest, but with a de- 
gree of bafflement, the comments made 
yesterday by the energetic Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] concerning 
the acceleration of loan activities by the 
Small Business Administration. 

Of course I do not question my diligent 
colleague’s sincerity in this matter, but 
I do state without equivocation that I 
disagree with his recommendation, in 
essence, that the Congress apply the 
brakes to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. Mine is the exact opposite view. 
It is my judgment that the Congress 
should stimulate the Small Business Ad- 
ministration in its effort to be more help- 
ful to the very vital small business seg- 
ment of the Nation’s economy. 

As a member of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Small Pusiness, I, too, have 
participated in studies of the problems 
of our country’s independent enterprises 
as distinguished from the larger inte- 
grated firms. They have been neglected 
in the past, and this neglect must not be 
condoned now or in the future. 

My criticism—and it seems to me that 
I have heard the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. ProxmtRe] express himself sim- 
ilarly on the subject in the past—has 
been that the Small Business Adminis- 
tration was too timid in its approaches 
to providing services and making loans 
to the so-called little fellows of our busi- 
ness community. 

The fact is that under the prior ad- 
ministration many of us had the feeling 
that SBA, although accorded the means 
to do so by law, did not aggressively ap- 
proach its responsibilities of being of real 
service to small businesses and of meet- 
ing their needs in a degree commensu- 
rate with their problems. 

Concerning the implications of the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin that SBA 
has expanded its activities and services 
too rapidly, I am of the opinion that the 
agency is performing aggressively and 
in a vastly improved manner. It needs, 
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however, to do an even better job and 
should expand further if the real prob- 
lems of many small businesses are to be 
met adequately in this highly competi- 
tive era. I would not discourage the 
Congress, insofar as Small Business Ad- 
ministration appropriations and loan 
authority are concerned; rather, I would 
encourage the Congress to accord real 
encouragement and opportunities to 
SBA to further expand its services and 
ability to assist our country’s independ- 
ent businesses. 

I am pleased that the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin acknowledged that the 
Administrator and his associates in the 
Small Business Administration have suc- 
ceeded in the stepping up of loans to an 
increased number of eligible applicants. 
It is not my view that this represents 
overindulgence in liberalism or over- 
zealousness. 

Because one of the very real needs in 
West Virginia has been more attention 
to the problems of that State’s small 
business enterprises, I have attempted 
to keep as well informed as possible con- 
cerning the activities of and actions 
taken by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

I have never noted a more substantial 
degree of improvement in any govern- 
mental operation with which I have had 
contact over the years than that which 
I have observed this year in the Small 
Business Administration under the most 
capable and devoted present Administra- 
tor, John E. Horne. 

It is a fact well known to me and to 
many others that Administrator Horne 
and his associates in the Small Business 
Administration have achieved the new 
status of efficiency and stepped-up tem- 
po of that agency’s operations through 
extra hours of attention to duty. The 
SBA has not been overexpanded; the 
truth is that its officers and employees 
have given of their time and their talents 
in exceptional degree. I wish to com- 
mend them for their diligence and their 
desire to meet their responsibilities 
through what I know was, on many 
occasions, self-sacrifice. Deprecation of 
their efforts and their results should be 
deplored by those of us who desire to see 
improvement in the status of the Nation’s 
small businesses. 

I know it certainly was not the inten- 
tion or purpose of the Senator from Wis- 
consin to deprecate those efforts and 
their results, but I believe that some- 
times there is hesitancy or reluctance to 
recognize the improvement which has 
come to small business through the ui- 
rect efforts of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

My impression of the remarks of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PRoxmMIRE] 
leads me to understand that he objects 
to the SBA accelerated loan program, 
on the thesis that it has resulted in the 
approval of what he described as being 
too many large loans. 

The information I received, as did my 
colleagues in the Congress a few days 
ago, in the form of a State-by-State 
summary of SBA loans revealed that the 
overwhelming majority of loans—actu- 
ally about 90 percent of them—were for 
amounts of less than $100,000. And sel- 
dom does the record show SBA loans to 
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firms with more than 300 employees. 
The greater percentage of the loans is 
made to small enterprises having 100 or 
fewer employees. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmiTH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Does the Senator from West Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. RANDOLPH, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. First, I wish to 
commend the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia for his speech. I think it is ex- 
cellent, and it helps me to clarify my 
position in connection with this matter. 

I wish to say that yesterday I expressed 
my regard and esteem for Mr. Horne; 
and I said he had carried out very well 
and very avidly the intent of Congress, 
and that he has done an extremely fine 
servicing job. I repeat that statement; 
and nothing I have said should be re- 
garded as being critical of him. 

I criticized Congress for legislation re- 
quiring the making of large loans. I 
did not criticize the acceleration of the 
SBA activity, nor was I critical because 
of the fact that the Small Business Ad- 
ministration has made more loans. I 
think all that is very fine. But I criti- 
cize the making of large loans. 

The Senator from West Virginia has 
pointed out that 90 percent of the Small 
Business Administration loans are in 
amounts of less than $100,000. That is 
true. However, it is important to note 
that almost half of the funds loaned 
are involved in the loans of more than 
$100,000. Imagine that, one-half of all 
the SBA loan money in the 10-percent 
big loans. My position is that certainly 
at this time such large loans can be 
made by the banking institutions of the 
country, and will be made by them if 
they are sound loans. 

Within the last week or two the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has re- 
ceived testimony from Mr. Mitchell, re- 
cently appointed to the Federal Reserve 
Board. He is a very able man, and was 
a vice president of the Federal Reserve 
in Chicago. He testified that the banks 
all over the country are more anxious 
and willing to make loans than usual 
and are looking for opportunities to 
make them. We also had before the 
Joint Economic Committee Mr. Martin, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 
He testified to the same effect. He said 
the rates are relatively high, but that 
the banks are anxious to make loans 
whenever they can, wherever they can. 

It seems to me that loans of this sort 
which offer proper opportunities to the 
private banks should be made by them; 
and I wish to call attention to the fact 
that the loans now under consideration 
are Small Business Administration loans, 
are short-term loans, and are in a sense, 
though only in a sense, in competition 
with the loans made by the private bank- 
ing fraternity. 

I believe that at present ample credit 
is available in our country. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, let 
me point out that I think the use of the 
word “competition” by the Senator from 
Wisconsin is not exactly correct, because 
in West Virginia, as in Wisconsin, the 
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commercial banks are partners, so to 
speak, in connection with these loans. 
The bank, the local lending institution, 
is joined with the Small Business Admin- 
istration, or the Small Business Adminis- 
tration is joined with the local lending 
institution, in providing the funds nec- 
essary for building up these businesses. 
It is a cooperative effort, rather than a 
competitive one. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
West Virginia is correct when he states 
that, strictly speaking, SBA is not com- 
petitive with the banks. It is necessary 
for the small business which wishes to 
obtain such loans first to have its appli- 
cation for the loans rejected by a bank, 
before application can be made to the 
Small Business Administration. In ad- 
dition, usually the Small Business Ad- 
ministration participates with banks in 
loans but SBA provides 85 percent of the 
money. But in many cases the Small 
Business Administration provides 100 
percent of the funds; and that is true 
in some of the big loans I listed yesterday 
which were made just last month. 

So in the strict sense there is no com- 
petition between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the private banks. Never- 
theless the local banks probably do pass 
up some business they might otherwise 
take in the absence of SBA. For sound 
big loans—over $100,000—without SBA, 
the banks would try very hard, in co- 
operation with their correspondent 
banks, if necessary, to make more of 
these loans. 

I thank the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from Wisconsin. 
In this instance there is a difference 
of opinion, but only in degree. All Mem- 
bers of the Senate, who are intensely in- 
terested in small business, wish to have 
our public institutions help small busi- 
ness. We recall that Congress has pro- 
vided a $350,000 maximum limitation on 
the Small Business Administration 
loans. Actually, there have been only 
a relatively few instances in which loans 
in that amount have been recorded. I 
have checked on that matter. There 
have been some, but they have been 
relatively few. The Senator from Wis- 
consin may take the position that there 
have been too many of them; but I might 
say there have been too few instances of 
that sort for the good of the overall econ- 
omy. 

Mr. President, I know of no better 
way in which the economy of this coun- 
try can be stimulated in the interest of 
maintaining a competitive free enter- 
prise system and in the preservation of 
the source of many new ideas and new 
inventions than by helping small busi- 
nesses to become and remain vigorous 
components of the total economy. 

Insofar as the Small Business Admin- 
istration’s record in West Virginia is con- 
cerned, I am appreciative of the recent 
improvement which has been experi- 
enced in the field of loan activity. But 
I am not satisfied with the extent of 
improvement. Administrator Horne 
and I are not in disagreement on this 
point. We agree that more technical 
assistance and more loan approvals— 
especially loans with bank participa- 
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tion—are necessary in West Virginia. 
It would be unfortunate and definitely 
not in the public interest to stifle or 
even slow down Small Business Adminis- 
tration progress in meeting the respon- 
sibilities fixed by law upon this vitally 
important agency. 

The fact is that under the prior ad- 
ministration the SBA was so inade- 
quately staffed in West Virginia that 
backlogs of loan applications were in- 
herited by the present administration. 
Moreover, the former administration 
created a problem it never solved ade- 
quately when it moved the State office 
from Charleston to Clarksburg and left 
only a subbranch office in Charleston, 
where, I am advised, very little activity 
took place. 

The present administration has been 
moving resolutely to correct this situa- 
tion by augmenting the Charleston sub- 
branch staff so that more activity can be 
stimulated in the populous southern por- 
tion of West Virginia. Likewise, the 
present administration, cognizant of the 
slow movement of loan application 
papers, acted to expedite this paper- 
work, with the result that the virtual 
stalemate which existed in February, 
March and April was overcome in May, 
June, and July. We now feel SBA is on 
the move in our State. 

In the first 7 months of 1960, a total of 
17 business loans were made to small 
businesses in West Virginia with a dol- 
lar value of $891,000. 

For the same 7-month period of 1961, 
most of which was under the present 
administration, a total of 23 business 
loans were consummated, with a com- 
mensurate increase in the dollar value to 
a total of $1,711,000. 

I repeat: The greater percentage of 
this increase was reflected in the months 
of June and July of this year when the 
present administration broke the paper- 
work logjam and approved 11 loans for 
a total of $844,000. And in this connec- 
tion, I point out to my friend from Wis- 
consin that 1 of the 11 loans approved 
in the June—July period was for the 
$350,000 maximum to a lumber firm em- 
ploying 233 persons; another was for 
$205,000 to a packinghouse employing 
95 workers, a third was for $120,000 to a 
tractor firm employing 28 individuals, 
while the remaining 8 were for amounts 
ranging from $40,000 down to $10,000 for 
firms with from 1 to 20 employees. This 
seems to me to reflect rather adequate 
across-the-board representation of small 
businesses and the ratio of the so-called 
larger to the smaller firms aided is sat- 
isfactory. 

I am gratified that the Senate acted 
affirmatively yesterday to enable SBA to 
move forward, and I hope that we shall 
be equally affirmative in our action when 
other measures in the area of SBA juris- 
diction come before us within a few days. 





FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1961—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee on con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 1983) to promote the 
foreign policy, security, and general wel- 
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fare of the United States by assisting 
peoples of the world in their efforts to- 
ward economic development and internal 
and external security, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, lest 
the debate on the conference report be 
viewed as all sweetness and light, I wish 
to express my disagreement regarding 
certain features of it. 

I recognize the difficulty the conferees 
faced, and I am sure the Senate con- 
ferees did the best they could under the 
circumstances. But in my judgment the 
net result of this conference report is 
that the House of Representatives is 
the dominant body in connection with 
foreign affairs. They have demonstrated 
that fact by their victory in the major 
features. 

One respect in which the House did 
not prevail, and that I regret, is with re- 
gard to the statement of policy in the 
beginning. I must express my deep re- 
gret that the Senate conferees did not 
yield to the House on the language with 
reference to freedom of navigation on 
international waterways and the right 
of all persons to travel and pursue their 
lawful activities without discrimination 
as to race or religion. 

The language in the House bill was 
very strong, very forthright, and quite 
unmistakable on this subject. The Sen- 
ate language was adopted, in effect. All 
the conferees did was water down slightly 
the language inserted by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas in com- 
mittee which to a large extent nullified 
the language which preceded. Although 
the preamble stated our support for free- 
dom of the seas and nondiscrimination, 
the language of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas would have precluded our tak- 
ing any action to back these principles. 

It seems to me this was simply a state- 
ment of fundamental principles of in- 
ternational law and that it should have 
been included in the report in a strongly 
worded affirmation. I regret that it was 
not, and consider it to be an unfortunate 
omission. 

As to the question of limitation of in- 
terest rates on loans that are to be made, 
the distinguished Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS] gave us an opportunity 
to place a ceiling on the amount which 
borrowers could charge to lenders in the 
countries we are trying to heJp. Al- 
though his amendment was not success- 
ful, we did iron out, after long debate, 
language which was certainly much 
preferable, in my judgment, to the 
rather meaningless statement in the bill 
that the funds made available shal] not 
be loaned or reloaned at rates of in- 
terest excessive or unreasonable for the 
borrower—who is to say?—and in no 
event at any rate higher than the legal 
rate of interest in the country in which 
the loan is made. 

That is virtually the language offered 
by the Senator from Arkansas, which 
was turned down by the Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I remind the Sen- 
ator from New York that when the 
Senator from Arkansas offered it as a 
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substitute for the Williams amendment, 
it was adopted. 

Mr. KEATING. But later it was 
turned down. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then the Senator 
from Delaware asked permission to with- 
draw his amendment. That permission 
was granted. Later it was offered as a 
substitute for the language of the Sena- 
tor from Alaska, and that is when it lost. 

Mr. KEATING. That is correct, and 
I think the language of the Senator from 
Alaska was much more definite and pref- 
erable than this wording. I regret that 
the Senate conferees yielded on that par- 
ticular point. 

As to the basic problem of the most 
important and most controversial fea- 
ture of the bill, the financing of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, many of us, in 
fact a sizable majority of the Members 
of the Senate, recognized the necessity 
for long-term planning and programing. 

A very satisfactory solution was 
reached in the Senate in assuring con- 
gressional surveillance over this program 
through the so-called Dirksen amend- 
ment. That was an amalgam of the 
ideas of a great many Members. It 
called for surveillance by four commit- 
tees over the loans to be made, and was 
an excellent substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia, which would have re- 
quired annual authorizations. 

As to the conference report in this 
area, in harsh and realistic terms, it 
must be said that we are getting less 
money than the Byrd amendment would 
have offered, by half a billion dollars, 
and less independence through reporting 
and through congressional scrutiny on 
all advance commitments. 

The only gain for the long-range pro- 
gram is an express clause which permits 
advance commitments to be made and 
authorizes the President to enter into 
those commitments, but with the lan- 
guage “always subject to annual appro- 
priations.” So that we are right back 
at the point where we started. 

I am happy to see this language in the 
report. I hope it will be agreed to in the 
other body. It is a very pious declara- 
tion that the Executive will have the au- 
thority to enter into commitments, sub- 
ject only to annual appropriations. 

It is understood that the conferees re- 
garded the language in the bill as au- 
thority for the Executive to make com- 
mitments which will be honored by the 
Congress unless there is evidence of ob- 
vious bad management or the borrow- 
ing country has failed to meet its re- 
sponsibilities. I am happy the conferees 
recognized that condition. 

I do not, however, believe the Members 
of the other body who preside over the 
destinies of appropriations will accept 
that language without objection. 

The only gain for the long-range pro- 
graming idea at all is this clause, but the 
most determined opponent of this pro- 
gram in the other body, I understand, 
insists that the authority which is in 
this declaration already exists in pre- 
vious legislation, and has been used in 
the past. Moreover, to some extent the 
wording of the appropriation provisions 
for the Development Loan Fund supports 
his position. 
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The most surprising aspect of the con- 
ference results, however, is not, really, 
the defeat of the Treasury borrowing 
provision, but, rather, the amazing ad- 
ministration effort to depict this defeat 
as a triumph. 

I am reminded of the old nursery 
rhyme: 

The King of France marched up the hill 

With 20,000 men; 

The King of France came down the hill 

And ne’er went up again. 


I was one who marched up the hill 
with the administration on this issue. 
It now appears that, for myself and 
others who believe that long-term plan- 
ning and programing really are neces- 
sary, there will be no opportunity for 
us to do anything now except march 
down the hill again. 

Certainly, I shall support the confer- 
ence report. I think it would be tragic if 
we did not take that action. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Earlier today I had 
a colloquy with the Senator’s colleague 
{Mr. Javits] in which we discussed 
these points. The Senator knows, I am 
sure, that we stayed in conference for 
more than a week. If I remember cor- 
rectly, it was about 10 days. 

I believe the Senator knows the very 
last major item we agreed on was the 
method of financing. The House of 
Representatives had provided for only 
1 year of annual appropriations of $1.2 
billion. The Senator realizes, of course, 
the conference proposed a 5-year pro- 
gram of $1.2 billion the first year and 
$1.5 billion for each of the 4 succeed- 
ing years, with a statement on the part 
of the managers of the House that this 
was to be treated as a floor and not a 
ceiling, and that the administration 
might come to Congress asking a greater 
authorization if the program justified it. 
We came from the conference with the 
very essential part, which I do not feel 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York has sufficiently stressed in his re- 
marks, which is the right of the Presi- 
dent to make advance commitments, 
which we say shall be honored by Con- 
gress in the absence of mismanagement 
or fraud or something which would give 
Congress good reason not to do so. 

I think the Senator must admit we 
did a pretty good job. I marched up 
the hill with the Senator from New 
York. In fact, I was one of those who 
first advocated this approach, about 5 
years ago. I felt the program needed 
that much flexibility. We gave the pro- 
gram as much flexibility as we could, 
short of Treasury borrowing, and even 
as late as Friday of last week I was 
hopeful we would be able to get the 
Treasury borrowing agreed to. I think 
perhaps we would have, if the Senator’s 
Governor had not harpooned any 
chances we had in the House of getting 
any Republican votes for it. 

I do not wish to inject partisanship in 
this debate, because so far as the con- 
ferees were concerned, we had quite a 
harmonious meeting and there was no 
partisanship, yet we must recognize the 
fact that we had an uphill fight to get 
as much as we did. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 


Senator may not wish to inject partisan- 
ship, but he has, so I desire to reply to 
him 


I think the Senator overstresses, per- 
haps, the influence of the Governor of 
New York on the Members of the House 
of Representatives or on the conferees. 
The Governor of New York may have his 
views about the language which should 
be included in the bill, but he is very 
much interested in the long-range 
features of the bill. Whatever the 
opinion of the Governor of New York 
may be, it is my opinion that the state- 
ment of the conferees to the effect that 
the Appropriations Committee will only 
act under extraordinary circumstances 
is not necessarily the opinion of the Ap- 
propriations Committee in the other 
body, which controls the matter, and, in 
my opinion, it is not the opinion of the 
other body as a whole. The conferees 
may have their opinion that way, but the 
conferees cannot put something in a con- 
ference report which will control the 
Members of both Houses. 

I must say that I hope the statement of 
the conferees is accurate, because long- 
term planning is essential to the suc- 
cess of the Development Loan Fund and 
to the cleaning up of some of the mis- 
takes and shortcomings encountered in 
the past administration of this program. 

The defeat of the Senate version of the 
bill meant also the defeat of the impor- 
tant congressional surveillance which 
was contained in the provision for send- 
ing the loans to Congress for a “look see” 
on the part of the committees of Con- 
gress. In my judgment, that would have 
provided a good way for the Congress to 
keep its finger on the administration of 
the fund while allowing for effective 
long-term programing. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the main point I was making is, we 
must not kid ourselves about what has 
been done by the conferees. I have no 
doubt that they did all they could. Iam 
sure they were diligent and tried to sus- 
tain the position of the Senate, but they 
have not sustained the position of the 
Senate, hard as they may have tried. 

As I pointed out, we would have been 
better off without all this controversy 
unless we were to come out on top on the 
issue. Some are still pretending that 
we are marching up the hill and getting 
what we wished. Perhaps the high level 
of spending which is called for in this 
and other programs has caused a sort of 
dizziness or loss of balance, so that some 
people do not know whether they are 
going up or down, but in order to keep 
the record straight, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
RecorD, immediately following my re- 
marks, some material dealing with the 
long-term foreign aid planning, which 
dates back to the days before we con- 
sidered and defeated the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. This material in- 
cludes a ‘Meet the Press” program, on 
which both the Member of the other 
body to whom reference has been made 
and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] appeared. 

The Senator from Arkansas said, of 
the 5-year authorization and annual 
appropriation program, which is pre- 
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cisely what is in the bill suggested, “I 
would not favor that at all.” 

The material includes a comment in- 
serted into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
on August 11, pointing to the many dis- 
advantages of the course the committee 
now supports. 

It also includes a joint letter from Sec- 
retary of State Rusk and Secretary of the 
Treasury Dillon, in which both flatly 
reject the program now sponsored. 
Many of us had conferences with the 
Secretaries, also, and they flatly rejected, 
as did the President, a multiyear author- 
ization of appropriations. 

Finally, Mr. President, I should like to 
include the language from the mutual 
security appropriation bill passed by the 
Senate September 2, 1960, now Public 
Law 86-704, dealing with the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, which clearly author- 
izes it “to make such contracts and com- 
mitments without regard to fiscal year 
limitations * * * as may be necessary 
in carrying out the programs set forth in 
the budget for the current fiscal year.” 

In other words, under the present law 
there is virtually the same authority to 
do everything which is to be allowed 
under the conference bill, for it says “‘to 
make such contracts and commitments 
without regard to fiscal year limitations.” 

The language of the bill before the 
Senate would add very little to that lan- 
guage. 

Madam President, from this material 
it will be quite evident that we are indeed 
marching back down the hill, whether 
some of us choose to admit it or not. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1961. 
Hon, KENNETH B, KEATING, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR KEATING: The Congress will 
shortly be acting upon legislation author- 
izing the continuance of the foreign aid 
program and on appropriations to carry it 
forward. We believe that the passage of 
the foreign aid legislation as requested by 
the President is of such critical importance 
to our national interest that we are taking 
this unusual step of communicating with 
you personally regarding certain key ques- 
tions that have been raised during the con- 
gressional hearings. 

Are the sums requested for foreign aid 
necessary? 

The continuance of economic and military 
assistance on the scale proposed by the Presi- 
dent is compelled by our commitment to our 
own freedom and to the building of a decent 
world order. With respect to economic as- 
sistance, nations old and new are struggling 
along the path from formal independence 
into nationhood and are determined to have 
the benefits of modern civilization. If the 
democratic world does not help them, the 
Communists will leap aboard this great revo- 
lution of freedom, seize it, direct it to their 
own ends, and make it the instrument of 
their limitless imperialist ambitions. We 
will be false both to our own national in- 
terest and to our obligations to others if 
we allow this to happen, 

With respect to military assistance there 
is an inescapable partnership between eco- 
nomic and social progress on the one hand 
and conditions of essential security on the 
other. The Communists continue to use 
internal subversion, paramilitary action, and 
the shadowing threat of military attack to 
bring other peoples under their domination. 
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In this way they threaten the peace of the 
world and the security of our own Nation. 
Under these circumstances we must continue 
our military assistance program. Minimum 
levels of safety require the sums requested. 

Why is borrowing authority important to 
the aid program? For two reasons: 

First, if the United States is to be of sub- 
stantial help to the less-developed nations in 
their efforts to meet the demands of their 
people for economic growth, it will be im- 
perative in many cases to provide assurances 
that our loan aid will be forthcoming in 
known amounts over a period of several 
years—that is, to make long-term commit- 
ments. Such assurances are vital in helping 
the recipient countries to make the hard 
political decisions involved in self-help meas- 
ures and internal reforms necessary to eco- 
nomic and social progress. Moreover, our 
ability to pledge aid in advance will be a 
significant factor in obtaining assurances of 
contributions from other industrialized na- 
tions. 

Second, for the United States to be able to 
give these essential assurances of aid over a 
period of years, it will be necessary to free 
our development lending program from the 
difficulties of working under the uncertain- 
ties inherent in annual requests for funds. 
It must be put om a basis where there can 
be reasonable assurance of the availability 
of known levels of funds over a reasonable 
period of years, against which forward com- 
mitments may be made. Borrowing author- 
ity is the customary method used by Congress 
to finance U.S. Government lending agencies 
which must make such forward commit- 
ments. It is the established, practical means 
by which this crucial need of the aid program 
can be met. 


IS BORROWING AUTHORITY FISCALLY 
IRRESPONSIBLE? 


The answer to this question is categori- 
cally “No.” Borrowing authority has been 
used by the Congress to finance more than 
20 Federal lending activities, beginning with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
1932 and continuing through action by the 
Congress in the current session in the Area 
Redevelopment Act, the Veterans’ Loan Act, 
and the Housing Act. Borrowing authority 
would not require an increase in the public 
debt or borrowing from the public any more 
than any other form of funding. Whether 
such an increase may be necessary will de- 
pend at any given time on the overall re- 
ceipts of the U.S. Government as compared 
to its overall expenditures. Thus, the effect 
of the aid program on the public debt would 
be exactly the same whether the program 
were funded by borrowing authority or by 
annual appropriations. Activities under the 
borrowing authority would be included in 
the annual budget just as they are for the 
more than 20 existing activities now financed 
through borrowing. 

The request for borrowing authority made 
4 years ago by President Eisenhower, Secre- 
tary Dulles, and Under Secretary Herter for 
the Development Loan Fund was made at a 
time when it was intended that the DLF 
should make loans repayable in local curren- 
cies. It should be noted that under the new 
program loans would be repaid only in 
dollars. 

In sum, we are convinced that borrowing 
authority for long-term development lend- 
ing is fiscally sound and represents the most 
efficient and least costly method of providing 
development assistance. 

Would a multiyear authorization of ap- 
propriations do? j 

No. Such an arrangement still would not 
provide the needed basis to give reasonable 
assurances of funds for future years in cases 
where this would be important. Such an 
authorization would not provide congres- 
sional authority for advance commitments. 
The future availability of U.S. funds would 
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still be subject to annual appropriations in 
amounts which could be known for only 1 
year at a time. 

The nature of the annual appropriations 
process simply does not provide the reason- 
ably assured availability of future funds for 
development lending required by other na- 
tions if they are to undertake long-term 
development programs dependent on the 
future receipt of agreed amounts of funds. 
This need would not be met even if, for 
example, it were to be agreed that funds 
should be made available by borrowing au- 
thority authorized by legislation—but only 
on an annual basis. Such an arrangement 
would still not provide the congressional 
authority required to make the needed ad- 
vance commitments. 

Would borrowing authority deprive Con- 
gress of control? 

No, it would not. The President is ask- 
ing the Congress to exercise its power to 
make a national decision that the United 
States will participate in the process of de- 
velopment for a realistic period of 5 years. 
This action will announce a national policy 
of the greatest significance. The President’s 
proposal does not ask for any reduction in 
the control of Congress over the aid program 
except in the single essential that Congress 
itself will establish a policy that a specific 
amount of funds will be available for a 
stated period unless reasons of sufficient 
consequence arise to curtail or revoke them. 

Within this single premise the proposed 
statute does everything reasonably possible 
to preserve to the Congress effective control. 
The proposed statute does not ask that the 
funds be made available all at once but only 
by annual increments. It would establish 
criteria for their use. Quarterly reports are 
to be made. Standards for loans will be set 
by an interagency loan committee. All 
grant aid will still be the subject of annual 
aid legislation which will be presented to 
both the authorizing and appropriating 
committees. During this process all devel- 
opment lending operations will also be re- 
viewed. The Congress could take action in 
the annual aid bill or at any other time 
during the year upon the basis of the quar- 
terly reports to change the lending criteria 
and other provisions covering loans or to 
curtail or even to end the borrowing author- 
ity or any part of it. 

It is important to realize also that the 
proposed legislation makes the new lending 
program subject to the provisions of the 
Government Corporation Control Act, now 
generally applicable to existing Government 
lending activities financed by borrowing 
authority. Under these provisions, the 
executive branch will submit each year to 
the Appropriations Committees of the House 
and the Senate for approval a budget pro- 
gram containing estimates of operations for 
the following fiscal year. 

What advantage would borrowing author- 
ity, subject to such controls, have? 

It would have a very significant advan- 
tage. It would create a strong presumption, 
which does not exist under the present 
system, that funds in known amounts would 
be available for the continuation of the 
program, even though the Congress could 
take later action to the contrary. The de- 
veloping nations will feel safe in the con- 
viction that the Congress, once having as- 
serted its policy, will not reverse it unless 
it finds that the purposes of the legislation 
are not being fulfilled or that other circum- 
stances of an exceptional nature make such 
action necessary. 

Can we afford foreign aid in the amounts 
needed? 

Certainly. The funds requested for fiscal 
year 1962 will be less than 1 percent of our 
gross national product. In fact the dangers 
and potential costs of any alternative are 
so great that we cannot afford not to carry 
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on our aid program at the level needed for 
its success. 

We sincerely hope that this letter will 
help to resolve the principal questions with 
which the Congress seems to be concerned 
in the President’s proposals for the new 
foreign aid program. We urge you to sup- 
port the President’s request for authority 
and for funds and to make it possible for 
our Government to act with assurance and 
continuity. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 
Dovucias DILLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Public Law 86-704, 86TH CoNnGREss, TITLE I, 
MUTUAL SECURITY 


The Development Loan Fund is hereby 
authorized to make such expenditures with- 
in the limits of funds available to it, and 
in accord with law, and to make such con- 
tracts and commitments without regard to 
fiscal year limitations as provided in section 
104 of the Government Corporation Control 
Act, as amended, as may be necessary in 
carrying out the programs set forth in the 
budget for the current fiscal year for such 
corporation, except as hereinafter provided. 


COMMENT ON Byrrp AMENDMENT 


The amendment would knock out of the 
bill the financing of development lending 
through borrowing authority and would sub- 
stitute the appropriation method. The 
amount ($8.8 billion) and the time period 
(5 years) would remain the same. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations con- 
sidered several alternative ways of financing 
the Development Loan Fund and rejected 
such alternatives. 

The amendment would eliminate one of 
the most important features of the bill: the 
policy of placing development lending on a 
long-term basis instead of on the annual 
appropriation basis. This feature has been 
regarded as having the highest priority both 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
by President Kennedy. It was recommend- 
ed by President Eisenhower in 1957. 

Borrowing authority rather than appropri- 
ation is the usual procedure for lending op- 
erations of the U.S. Government. Some 24 
lending agencies and other Government cor- 
porations are financed by borrowing author- 
ity. About $100 billion has been authorized 
for expenditure by the Congress in this way. 
S. 1983 requests borrowing authority only in 
the case of loans repayable in U.S. dollars. 
All other parts of the foreign aid program 
are to be financed through appropriations as 
usual. 

Financing of lending by borrowing au- 
thority will be less costly and result in more 
effective programs overseas in the long run. 
Foreign countries will be able to develop 
more effective economic plans because the 
plans can be long range since the United 
States would be prepared to match country 
contributions with U.S. loans over a long 
range. Money would also be saved through 
the elimination of any hasty obligation of 
funds at the end of the fiscal year for fear 
of congressional failure to reappropriate, 

Experience since 1957 with the appropria- 
tion method of financing development loans 
demonstrates that an appropriation author- 
ization is not a reliable basis on which the 
executive branch can make conditional com- 
mitments to foreign countries. Appropria- 
tions have averaged 30 percent less than 
authorizations. 

The borrowing authority method does re- 
duce control by the Appropriations Commit- 
tees over development loans but the ultimate 
control by the Congress as a whole is not 
impaired. Appropriations Committees will 
review the loan budget annually but will be 
able to impose limits if some unusual cir- 
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cumstance has altered basic congressional 
policy. At the same time, the power of Con- 
gress to cancel the whole lending program, or 
to stop it at the end of any fiscal year, or to 
reduce it for future years, continues in effect. 

There is no difference, as between borrow- 
ing authority and appropriation, in the im- 
pact which the development loan program 
will have on either the Government budget or 
on the taxpayer. The economic effect of 
either method of financing is the same. The 
money must ultimately be raised by the 
Treasury in the same way whether the bor- 
rowing authority or appropriation method is 
used; namely, by a combination of taxation 
and borrowing from the public. 

The choice of method of financing makes 
no difference in the likelihood that foreign 
loans will be repaid. Repayment depends 
upon the economic conditions in the bor- 
rowing country. There has never been any 
default on a foreign aid loan. Repayments 
of principal and interest on foreign aid loans 
are now coming in at the rate of $800 million 
per year. 

Borrowing authority is not new to the 
Senate even in the foreign aid program. The 
Senate in 1957 authorized the establishment 
of the Development Loan Fund and 3 years 
of financing, the first year by appropriation 
and the next 2 years by borrowing authority. 

Some have argued that this is purely a 
matter of committee jurisdiction. That is 
only one aspect of the question, but in that 
connection it should be pointed out that the 
Byrd amendment would result in the loss of 
jurisdiction over development loans for 5 
years by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
which would, incongruously, continue to 
have jurisdiction over the remaining portions 
of the foreign aid program. 





MEET THE Press—Sunpbay, AucusrtT 6, 1961 
(Produced by Lawrence E. Spivak) 


Moderator: Ned Brooks. 

Guests: Senator J. W. Fu.sricut, Demo- 
crat, of Arkansas, and Representative Orro 
E. PassMAaNn, Democrat, of Louisiana. 

Panel: Sander Vanocur, NBC News; John 
Steele, Time and Life magazines; John High- 
tower, Associated Press; Lawrence E. Spivak, 
regular panel member. 

Mr. Brooks. This is Ned Brooks inviting 
you to “Meet the Press.” Because of the im- 
portance of the controversy centered on the 
President’s foreign aid program now before 
Congress, “Meet the Press” is departing 
today from its usual format. We will pre- 
sent two interviews, and we will devote the 
questions to the foreign aid program. 

Our guests are leading authorities in the 
debate now taking place on this issue. 
Senator J. W. Fu.isricnt, of Arkansas, the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and Congressman’ Otro Pass- 
MAN, Of Louisiana, the chairman of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on For- 
eign Operations. 

Asking the questions today on “Meet the 
Press” are Sander Vanocur, of NBC News, 
John Steele, of Time and Life magazines, 
John Hightower, of the Associated Press, and 
Lawrence E. Spivak, our regular member of 
the “Meet the Press” panel. 

The center of controversy on President 
Kennedy's foreign aid program lies in the 
5-year financing provision. One side insists 
that long-term financing is essential. The 
other argues that the provision is unneces- 
sary and will deprive Congress of its consti- 
tutional power over appropriations. 

Our guests today, Senator FuLBRIGHT and 
Congressman PasSsMAN, represent opposing 
viewpoints on this aspect of foreign aid. By 
a toss of a coin it has been determined that 
Congressman PassMAN will be interviewed 
first on this special 1-hour “Meet the Press” 
program. Congressman Passman is the 
chairman of the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Foreign Aid. He is a business- 
man, he has served in Congress for 15 years. 
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We are ready now to start the questions. 
Mr. Spivak. 

Mr. Spivak. Congressman PASSMAN, your 
critics say that if you had your way you 
would abolish foreign aid altogether. Are 
they correct about that? 

Representative Passman. I think that 
question should be answered by saying that 
during the 6 years that I have been chair- 
man of the Foreign Operations Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations it has been my privi- 
lege and responsibility to write the legisla- 
tion, to write the report, to bring the bill 
out, to defend it on the floor, the aggregate 
amounted to $20,514 million since I have had 
it and I have voted for the bill each year. 

Mr. Spivak. Isn’t it true however, Mr. Pass- 
MAN, you voted against the authorization of 
the bill? Here is the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD, 
for example, in which you yourself say, “I 
have voted against the authorization for for- 
eign aid from the inception of the program.” 

Representative PassMAN. That is correct. 
Each year I find that bill is too diversified, 
it is too flexible, and it is too expensive. 

Mr Spivak. Am I to understand then, you 
are for foreign aid in principle, though? 

Representative PassMaN. Insomuch as 
foreign aid is a part of our foreign policy, 
after the Congress has authorized foreign aid 
then certainly in handling the money bill I 
am going to support the administration and 
meet the request for funds. 

Mr. Spivak. Well, the question I asked you 
though is: What is your own position? Are 
you for foreign aid, though, in principle? 

Representative PassMAN. In principle I 
am very much against foreign aid because 
I don’t believe that giving away our wealth 
and dollars alone will save our country. 

Mr. Spivak. Would you say that in the 15 
years that we have had a foreign aid pro- 
gram it has been unsuccessful to a high de- 
gree through the world? Would you say the 
Program has been good, has been excellent, 
or has been bad? 

Representative Passman. I say in many 
respects the foreign aid bill has been good. 
Of course it has been a very expensive pro- 
gram; $106 billion has been the cost since 
the end of World War II. 

Mr. Spivak. Why then are you against it 
in principle if it has been good? 

Representative PassmMan. Well, the Mar- 
shall plan at the beginning of the program, 
they indicated it would require 5 years 
to complete the program at a cost of $15 
billion and would go into some 18 or 19 na- 
tions. I surmised at that time that the for- 
eign aid bill would get out from under con- 
trol so here we are 15 years, not 5 years, $106 
billion, not $15 billion; 97 of the 110 nations 
of the world are receiving aid, and not the 
original 18, 

Mr. Spivak. May I have one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PassMAN. I think you will agree that 
we are in a fight for survival with the Com- 
munist, won’t you? 

Representative PassmMan. I would certainly 
say that it is a battle for the minds of 
man; yes. 

Mr. SpivaK. Is there any other way you 
can think of fighting them if we are not 
prepared to fight them militarily at the drop 
of a hat? 

Representative PassmaNn. I am certainly 
not arguing that we shouldn’t be prepared 
militarily. I am speaking on the subject of 
foreign aid. 

Mr. Spivak. No, no, I am talking about 
foreign aid. Aren't we going to have to— 
since the world has shrunk—aren’t we going 
to have to help these backward people if we 
are going to get anywhere at all in the kind 
of world we live in? 

Representative PassmMaN. I think that a 
controlled foreign aid program will serve a 
very good purpose in certain fields. The 
technical aid field, for instance. But in 
many instances foreign aid has been a total 
waste, especially out in the Far East and 
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in many instances the projects have cost 
from five to six times as much as the original 
estimates. We have absolutely lost control 
of the foreign aid because when you are in 
97 of the 110 nations of the world with a 
program of this type, it is costing now a 
total of $10,800 million annually, with 53,000 
people in the program, if you pick up the 
participants, the trainees, and the employees. 
We have lost control of the program. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Mr. PassMAN, in some tes- 
timony released yesterday from one of the 
hearings you conducted there is a statement 
by you to the effect that the administration 
offered to drop the long-range aid provisions 
of the bill, which is the heart of the bill, 
from the administration’s viewpoint, if you 
would step aside as chairman of your com- 
mittee. 

Could you tell us how that offer was made 
and what the circumstances were at the 
time? 

Representative PassMan. Certainly I think 
that the story has been overplayed, and I 
go to the record for that. I quote from the 
record on that.—Mr. Passman to Secretary 
Rusk: “I would not mention this matter if 
you had not made certain comments in your 
own statement: ‘A Member of Congress came 
to me and said, “I will tell you how you can 
please the Department and save a lot of 
trouble in the future’—paraphrasing the 
statement made to me by the Member of Con- 
gress, I continue—he said, ‘Two representa- 
tives of the ICA came to me and said, ‘If Mr. 
PassMAN will resign his chairmanship we 
will withdraw our request for long-term 
aid.’”’” Then continuing to address Secre- 
tary Rusk I said: “I would not have men- 
tioned that fact if you had not said this: ‘I 
recognize that this proposal is of direct in- 
terest to this subcommittee. I know it is 
said that its purpose is to avoid coming to 
this committee for funds for economic as- 
sistance. This is not its purpose.’” 

Secretary Rusk did not comment on that 
statement. 

Mr. HiGHTOWER. Do you know whether the 
administration is making any investigation 
to find out what happened? 

Representative PassMan. Do you mean in 
this instance? 

Mr. HicHTOw_Rr. Yes. 

Representative PassMAN. I question wheth- 
er they are or not because almost every paper 
you pick up—here is one from the New York 
Herald Tribune: “J.F.K. Plans To Bypass 
— Appropriations Subcommittee on Aid 

ill.” 

I think it is generally understood that 
maybe they would like to not have to go 
before the committees for these very rough 
examinations on their requests. I think that 
is obvious. 

Mr. HicHTower. There is here, of course, a 
question of followup and I know you will 
understand if I ask it: Will you give us the 
names of three persons who were involved 
in the account you gave the committee? 

Representative PassMan. Certainly I would 
not. At the proper time, if it is necessary, 
then I shall. I am not going to embarrass 
any Member of Congress and I don’t think 
it is necessary to go that far. The state- 
ment speaks for itself. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. PassMAN, this is a pretty 
shocking allegation you have made about 
two members of the Foreign Aid Adminis- 
tration trying to—to put it mildly—fix you. 
Why won’t you give us their names? 

Representative PassMAN. To be perfectly 
honest with you, you may have misunder- 
stood. Two ICA representatives spoke to a 
Member of Congress, and I quoted verbatim— 
that is, my remarks placing my interpreta- 
tion upon it, so I can only say that I don’t 
even know the names of the two representa- 
tives. I do know the name of the Congress- 
man, 

Mr. STEELE. Will you tell us the name of 
the Congressman? 
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Representative PassmMAN. No, I certainly 
will not, and you know that I will not. 

Mr. STEELE. Congressman, you brought this 
to light in testimony released June 29. 

Representative PassMan. Yes. 

Mr. Streeter. When Secretary Rusk ap- 
peared. Since that date you have had for 
several days running Mr. Labouisse, the Di- 
rector of the foreign aid program. 

Representative PassMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEELE. Now why didn’t you take this 
up with him? 

Representative PassMAN. Mr. Rusk, the 
Secretary of State, and I think possibly he 
is a little higher in the administration and 
I took it up because he had made a state- 
ment before the committee that it had been 
said: “I know it is said that his purpose is 
to avoid coming before this subcommittee,” 
that prompted the question to Mr. Rusk. 
Mr. Labouisse did not mention that in his 
appearance before the committee. I there- 
fore did not mention it. 

Mr. STEELE. Have you asked Mr. Labouisse 
to find out who these two individuals were 
who proposed this rather odd—— 

Representative Passman. No, I must be 
perfectly frank with you and tell you I have 
been too busy conducting examinations try- 
ing to save some money for the taxpayers 
than to really get into something that really 
doesn’t amount to anything. 

Mr. STEELE. You don’t think this amounts 
to anything, this supposed trade? 

Representative PassMAN. I suppose it is a 
matter of interpretation. If I may go back 
now and state that every paper I have picked 
up in recent days that “J.F.K. Plans To By- 
pass House Appropriations Subunit on For- 
eign Aid Bill,” I think that comes closer to 
answering your question than anything I 
could say. 

Mr. STEELE. Well, doesn’t this go to the very 
heart of the integrity of this program? If to 
properly constitute it, officials of the Foreign 
Aid Administration made such a proposal, 
shouldn't the American people know about 
it? 

Representative PAssmMaNn. I must call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact, if we want 
to continue on this, a very able Member of 
Congress came to me and said, “I will tell 
you how you can please the Department and 
save a lot of trouble in the future.” Para- 
phrasing this statement made to me by the 
Member of Congress, he said, “Two repre- 
sentatives of the ICA came to me and said, 
‘If Mr. PasSMAN will resign his chairmanship, 
we will withdraw our request for long-term 
aid.’ ” 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. PassMAN, here is one 
that you can answer. Are you resigning or 


aren’t you? 

Representative PassMAN. Well, certainly 
not. 

Mr. Vanocur. Mr. PassMaN, the debate 


over foreign aid seems to hinge right now on 
this long-term borrowing authority. Isn't 
it true, sir, that under the Government 
Corporation Control Act which is included 
in the foreign aid bill as it now stands, that 
the foreign aid administration would have 
to come back every year for annual review 
by both Appropriations Committees of the 
Senate and the House? 

Representative Passman. I should think 
though that—we should first point out, 
article I, section 9 of the Constitution con- 
tains the following provision: “No money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury but in 
consequence from appropriations made by 
law.” 

Now before they came back to Congress 
the funds would have been committed and 
in 186 years of the existence of this Nation 
we have never violated a treaty, we never 
reneged on a commitment and if these peo- 
ple go out and commit the funds, then 
they come back for review by the Congress, it 
wouldn’t be worth anything and 1 think 
that is generally understood by Members of 
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the Congress and I think the administra- 
tion realizes quite well if they get this 
rather unusual approach, withdrawing 
money—you are not borrowing money, you 
are withdrawing money from the Treasury 
without an  appropriation—furthermore 
these people go so far as to say that they 
would have committed our country to these 
huge sums before the Congress would know 
what country, what programs, or what proj- 
ects the money would be committed to. 

Mr. Vanocur. Congressman, isn’t it true 
this is not an unusual act as you suggest? 
It has been done by many Government agen- 
cies over the years, going back to Herbert 
Hoover’s time. 

Representative PassmMan. I might state if 
I remember correctly, the first time came 
in 1932. The first 144 years of the existence 
of our Constitution I should think it would 
have been unthinkable that you would have 
ever attempted to withdraw money out of 
the U.S. Treasury without an appropriation. 
During the depression the Congress made the 
exception. 

Now that has become the precedent for, 
along the years, of getting money out of the 
Treasury without an appropriation. But I 
question whether even a few years ago any 
administration would have ever attempted to 
withdraw money from the U.S. Treasury for 
a foreign aid program. 

Mr. Vanocur. Then it is solely the question 
of foreign aid. For example, if this concerns 
agriculture which is vital to the interests of 
your district, would you vote against such 
borrowing procedure and have you voted 
against it? 

Representative PassmMan. Should I not an- 
swer you this way: All of the other programs 
so far as I know call for withdrawal from the 
Treasury with a repayment to the Treasury. 
I am not arguing that two wrongs make a 
right. So far as I am concerned it is uncon- 
stitutional, it has never been taken into 
the courts. 

Now I must be abundantly frank with you. 
Searching the record I am sure that you can 
find where I have supported legislation that 
would borrow money from the Treasury 
without an appropriation. 

Mr. Vanocur. But you are against this 
because it concerns the principle of foreign 
aid, is that right? 

Representative PassMAn. I am afraid that I 
did not say that. I have always been against 
withdrawing money from the U.S. Treasury 
without an appropriation. Occasionally I 
am sure, if the record should be searched, 
that I have voted for bills that would with- 
draw money from the Treasury without an 
appropriation, but two wrongs will not make 
a right. 

Mr. Spivak. Mr. Passman, did I under- 
stand you to say that the foreign-aid bill 
this year, with the President’s requests, 
would add up to $10.8 billion of new money? 

Representative PassMaN. I say, and with- 
out fear of successful correction, that the 
total estimated cost of the aid program for 
fiscal year 1962, including interest on what 
we borrowed to give away, amounts to $10,800 
million. 

The mutual security bill, the bill that my 
committee handles, calls for only $4,800 mil- 
lion. Now the back-door portion—that is 
withdrawing money from the Treasury—is 
only $1,187 million, but that is just to let 
the camel get its nose under the tent, but 
the overall program will call for $10,800 
million, 

Mr. Spivak. How much of that is interest? 
Are you figuring interest to eternity? That 
is assuming that this is not going to be 
repaid? 

Representative PassMANn. No, I am only fig- 
uring interest for the 1 year, Mr. Spivak. 
We have actually given away $90 billion. 
We had to borrow that money before we 
could give it away. Now, if you figure the 
interest on the $90 billion, it is $3,600 million 
annually. 
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Mr. Sprvak. You are not talking then 
about what the administration is asking for 
foreign aid next year, you are figuring the 
interest on the $90 billion? 

Representative Passman. Only for 1 year. 

Mr. Sprvax. That you say has been spent. 

Representative Passman. Only for 1 year. 

Mr. Spivak. Is that a fair way to figure 
it, Mr. PassMAN? 

Representative Passman. Of course you 
have to make up your own mind about that. 
We had to borrow the money before we could 
give it away. We are writing checks for 
$3,800 million each year to pay the interest. 
Now you have Public Law 480. That is the 
Surplus Agriculture Act. You have the In- 
ternational Development Association. The 
Inter-American Development Bank. Repay- 
ments of loans to other US. agencies, includ- 
ing of course the British loan to be piped 
back into this program, and the Export- 
Import Bank. 

So you have many other agencies that you 
are getting money for for foreign aid other 
than the bill that I handle, my committee. 

Mr. Sprvak. Congressman, implicit in what 
you are saying is that all the money has been 
wasted and that we have gotten nothing at 
all for it. You might as well—— 

Representative Passman. I don’t think I 
said all money has been wasted. We had to 
borrow the money to give it away. I am 
keeping it in context. That we have given 
to our friends and neighbors throughout the 
world $90 billion in foreign aid since the end 
of World War II. Now if you add the 
interest—— 

Mr. Spivak. Have we gotten nothing for 
that? 

Representative Passman. I didn’t say we 
have gotten nothing for it. 

Mr. Spivak. I am asking you. Have we 
gotten nothing for that? 

Representative Passman. You will have to 
make up your own mind about that. Let’s 
take Cuba, 90 miles from our shores. We 
have given Cuba $2,355 million in the last 
few years. Look where Cuba has gone today. 
I am sure along the way foreign aid has 
helped a great deal. Turkey, Greece, Europe, 
the foreign aid program is still going on in 
Europe, make no mistake about that. 

Mr. HicHTOWER. Mr. Congressman, one of 
the criticisms which the advocates of for- 
eign aid have made about it over the years 
is that the li-year limitation on commit- 
ments and the appropriating process has 
limited the Government in working out long- 
range programs with other countries, coun- 
tries such as India, for example. 

The argument in favor of this new provi- 
sion which has been advanced by the ad- 
ministration is that it would permit such 
programs to be developed and would in fact 
make foreign aid spending much more ef- 
ficient and much more effective in achieving 
foreign policy objectives for this country. 

What would you suggest as a way to deal 
with this problem if you agree with this 
analysis of it? 

Representative Passman. Unfortunately it 
has not been properly explained, I am afraid, 
to the administration, to the Congress, and 
to the American public. All foreign aid pres- 
ently is on a long-range planning program. 
All programs are planned from 5 to 16 years. 

On June 30, at the close of this, the 
Government, they had on hand $5,443 
million for many long-term contracts. Some 
of this money the Congress provided 6 or 7 
years ago. We are respecting those obliga- 
tions. So without any consideration to any 
new appropriation, they have on hand $5,443 
million. You have certain items in this 
$5,443 million you haven’t even had to cap- 
tion in the bill for several years. Develop- 
ment assistance, that you are still carrying 
in that account. The President’s Asian fund, 
that was passed several years ago. 

You have $50 million in that account. So 
all foreign aid programs are presently planned 
on a long-range basis and if I may, please—— 
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“Mr. PassmMan. Mr. Secretary, when you 
were talking about better planning you are 
not talking about better planning of the 
projects and programs, you are talking about 
better finance planning. Have I stated that 
accurately? 

“I think it is better financed planning 
in the recipient countries. It does not make 
for better projects. 

“Secretary DrLLton. It has nothing to do 
with the technical part of the project. 

“We are not dealing with programs, proj- 
ects, or costs, we are only dealing with a bet- 
ter system of financing. 

They say to us now that we are going 
to have to assure some of the other nations 
that the money is available for a full 5 years 
before they are willing to cooperate. I say 
after giving away $106 billion, including the 
interest, to 97 nations of the world, we have 
never reneged on a contract. It is rather 
late in the day to come up and say “Now 
we are going to have to see a program for 5 
years before we are willing to cooperate.” 

May I repeat it is not better programs, it 
is not better projects, it is not cheaper pro- 
grams or cheaper projects, it is a system of 
financing and if I may respectfully say, it 
is definitely to get around these very cruel 
scrutinies that we give this aid program 
because the waste is rampant all over the 
world. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. PassMAN, a few months 
ago did you vote for the area redevelop- 
ment bill? 

Representative PassMAN. I am sure that I 
did. 

Mr. STEELE. Wasn’t that back-door financ- 
ing? 

Representative PassMAN. I am sure it was 
back-door financed. In fact some of my 
constituents say I am the most liberal man 
in Congress—that is the first 6 months of 
this year. I have tried to support the 
President’s program. 

Mr. STEELE. In 1953 didn’t you announce 
your support for the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project? 

Representative Passman. I certainly did. 

Mr. STEELE. Wasn’t that back-door financ- 
ing? 

Representative Passman. In all probability. 

Mr. STEeLe. In 1954 didn’t you oppose 
abolition of the Reconstruction Fnance Cor- 
poration? 

Representative PassMANn. Let us say I voted 
for it 50 times. Nevertheless 2 and 2 will 
not add up to making 5, it will still be 4. 
Two wrongs do not make a _ “right. 
I have stated in the beginning in all prob- 
ability I have supported back-door financing 
but this is a back-door withdrawal with 
nothing ever going back into the U.S. Treas- 
ury. In this one little item of $8,800 mil- 
lion is just getting the camel’s nose under 
the tent. If you use the maximum terms on 
this, this is—this is worth knowing, Mr. 
Steele—if they use maximum period on just 
the $8,800 million we will pay $17 million in- 
terest to borrow that money. This is not 
a loan. They don’t even refer to it as loans. 
Please, if you will. There is no interest for 
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The first 10 years you don’t pay anything 
back. Then the next 10 years, 1 percent a 
year, and in the remaining 30, you pay 3 per- 
cent. Nothing comes back into the Treas- 
ury. 

Mr. Brooxs. We have about 3 more min- 
utes with Congressman PassMAN. 

Mr. Vanocur. 

Mr. Vanocur. Congressman PassMAN, you 
say you have voted for what you call back- 
door financing in other measures and you 
have also expressed yourself as being against 
foreign aid. Is there something else in- 
volved here? Do you have any faith in the 
people administering our foreign aid pro- 
gram? 

Representative Passman. I think they are 
about the most dedicated people I have ever 
met. But I think it is good to repeat, Mr. 
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Vanocur, that we are in now 97 of the 110 
nations of the world with this program. To 
give you one example—I could in all prob- 
ability document 1,000 for you—here is one 
little item out in Vietnam. You had a 
highway plan that cost $18,300,000. You had 
good engineering, long planning. We paid 
an architect and an engineer good fees. But 
did we finish it for $18,300,000? No. It ac- 
tually cost us $129,900,000. 

Now these people are dedicated. They are 
willing. But it has gotten out of control. 
Ninety-seven nations, fifty-three thousand 
trainees and employees all over the world. 

Mr. Vanocur. Well, Congressman, if you 
feel this way—and the President himself has 
said there have been abuses of the foreign 
aid program—why haven’t you as an impor- 
tant member of a committee, the chairman, 
who have used foreign aid, go to see the 
President to advise him on these matters? 

Representative PassMaN. I am very fond 
of the President. The President is a very 
busy man. I think I know why you asked 
that question and I think you are entitled 
an answer. Vice President JOHNSON in- 
formed me that he would get me an hour 
with the President to discuss this matter. 
The President’s secretary called me and said, 
“We will let you know when you can come.” 
So far the invitation has not reached my 
desk to go down. I would be very happy to 
discuss it with him, 

Mr. STEELE. Could you imagine why he 
hasn’t called you? 

Representative PassmMan. I am sure the 
President has been very busy. 

Mr. Spivak. Mr. PAssMAN, you said a min- 
ute ago that waste is rampant all over the 
world in this. 

Representative PaAssMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Spivak. You have had your present 
system. Why haven't you done something 
about that? 

Representative PassMaAN. I have tried very 
hard. I have traveled 300,000 miles, I have 
gone around the world and visited—— 

Mr. Spivak. But you haven’t succeeded and 
Mr. Dillon wants this new 5-year plan be- 
cause he says, “It will be the most efficient 
and least costly method of providing devel- 
opment assistance.” Have you any method 
of providing economic assistance? Have you 
any method of proving he is wrong? 

Representative PassmMan. That is Mr. Dil- 
lon’s idea, you understand. It is not my idea. 
I can only say, if I may, during the 6 
years it has been my privilege to handle 
this bill, my committee and the Congress 
supporting us reduced the President’s re- 
quest by $4,562 million. 

Each year they hollered, ‘“You have wrecked 
the program.” But notwithstanding that 
fact, each year they have finished up with 
large unobligated funds which reverted back 
to the Treasury. They don’t know them- 
selves what they need. 

Mr. Spivak. You admit your present sys- 
tem has not worked out too well and waste 
has been rampant? 

Representative PassMaNn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Spivak. Why not give the other meth- 
od a chance and Congress will have some 
control? 

Representative PassMaN. The Congress will 
have absolutely no control over this program 
if we give the back-door withdrawal, because 
they will have committed the funds before 
the return of Congress. They admit they 
can commit the entire $8,800 million 
through the back door during the past year. 

Mr. Spivak. You say they have already 
committed under this past system and you 
haven’t been able to get rid of the waste? 

Representative PassMan. We have reduced 
it substantially. If you give them this sys- 
tem there will be no opportunity for us to 
make reductions in subsequent years that 
we have made in the past. 

Mr. Brooks. Gentlemen, I am afraid at 
this point I am going to have to interrupt. 
I see that our time has gone very rapidly. 
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We have now reached the halfway point in 
our program and it is time to hear from Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT. 

Thank you very much, Congressman Pass- 
MAN for being with us. 

Mr. Brooks. Stand by now for the second 
portion of “Meet the Press.” We have heard 
from Congressman PassMAN, and next our 
panel will interview Senator FuLBRIGHT. We 
will be ready to resume our program after 
this pause for station identification. 

This is Ned Brooks again, inviting you to 
a special edition of ‘Meet the Press.” Our 
guest on this second portion of today’s pro- 
gram is Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas. 
And again introducing the members of our 
panel, Sander Vanocur, of NBC News; John 
Steele, of Time and Life magazines; John 
Hightower, of the Associated Press, and 
Lawrence E. Spivak, our regular member of 
the “Meet the Press” panel. 

President Kennedy’s foreign aid program 
is nearing a showdown in Congress. Votes 
are scheduled this week in the Senate and 
the bill will be considered soon in the House 
of Representatives. The most controversial 
feature of this bill is a long-term provision 
for loans under which $8.8 billion will be 
made available for helping underdeveloped 
countries. Our two guests today represent 
opposing viewpoints on this issue, Senator 
FULBRIGHT supporting the long-term loans, 
Congressman PassMAN, whom we have just 
heard, opposing them. 

Senator FULBRIGHT is the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. He is 
a former university president and has served 
in Congress since 1943. 

Now we are ready to resume the ques- 
tions. Mr. Spivak. 

Mr. Spivak. Senator FULBRIGHT, last year 
when the foreign-aid bill was up, you were 
quoted as saying this, and I quote: “It is 
becoming increasingly clear to me that this 
program cannot survive many more annual 
authorizations.” 

Now if the program is worthwhile, why 
should that necessarily be so. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I think the criticisms 
that you hear so much about derive from 
the fact that they are unable to make the 
kind of agreements covering a long period 
for basic improvements in these countries 
under annual authorizations. This is not a 
physical impossibility, of course, but with- 
out authority beyond a year, it is extremely 
dificult, if not impossible, to obtain other 
countries’ agreements, based purely upon the 
probability that we may appropriate these 
funds. As you have already heard and as 
you well know, they have been cut sub- 
stantially. 

One time we had—2 years ago, I believe, 
or 3 years ago—a 2-year authorization. The 
act for—it was about $1,800 million as I 
recall it—the actual appropriations result- 
ing under that authorization was approxi- 
mately two-thirds—slightly over a billion 
dollars. 

So we have tried a 2-year authorization 
and I considered that it did not work. And 
I don’t think it would work now. That is, 
this is the program Senator Byrp is propos- 
ing. I think to give it an orderly adminis- 
tration it should have the assurance of 5 
years of funds and then they can go to the 
countries, the various countries and make 
plans for the development of such things as 
communications, and docks, transportation, 
and so on. The basic in power—the basic 
things. 

What has happened in the past have been 
too many of these short terms, I would think, 
relatively superficial programs that didn’t 
add much to the wealth-producing capaci- 
ties of the respective countries. 

Mr. Spivak. But Senator, you have just 
heard Congressman PassMAN say that the 
administration has been able to make long- 
term commitments and in fact has made 
long-term commitments and Congress has 
never gone back on. 
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Why is there such a sharp difference of 
opinion between you two on this question 
of whether you have or haven’t made long- 
term commitments? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. You say why is there 
such a difference? We view this matter, I 
think, from different points of view. With 
very few exceptions there have been no long- 
term undertakings that I know of. The only 
exception I can think of of any importance 
is in the Indus River Basin in recent years, 
and it is a consortium in which the Inter- 
national Bank and four or five other coun- 
tries undertook a major part of it, a large 
part of it, and then we committed some local 
currency, a great deal of local currency in 
this program and then we did specifically say 
that subsequent to the annual contribution 
it would be subject to appropriations, in 
this instance. 

But this was negotiated, I will point out, 
by the International Bank, not by our 
people, and the Bank has great resources and 
great reputation, great prestige. It was not 
negotiated by our own people. 

I know of no comparable program that our 
own ICA has negotiated. 

Mr. Spivak. You are saying then that most 
of the arrangements have been on a short- 
term basis, a year-to-year basis? 

Senator Fuusricut. That is right. They 
have tried to help in the development of 
long-term commitments but we cannot go 
beyond the firm commitment of 1 year. I 
would say this to a great extent involves a 
psychological fact. 

There is a great difference in my view 
between negotiating with a foreign country 
who has no understanding or particular, we 
will say, confidence in our Congress as we 
do—people don’t normally have that in any 
foreign country’s congress, or government. 
There is a great difference in that and our 
Army Engineers, for example, coming to the 
Congress and saying “We are going to un- 
dertake a program for the development of 
the Columbia River.” There are many in- 
ternal domestic pressures and powers and 
influences that assure the continuation of 
such a program. This does not prevail in the 
case of a country such as India, Pakistan, or 
Brazil. They have no great influence in 
this country, not any familiarity with it, 
and I don’t think they are comparable. 

To say that we have done this domestically, 
it is true we have done it domestically, but 
I think that is irrelevant to the problem 
here, and the truth of the matter is that we 
have had this 12 years’ experience and it 
hasn’t failed. Congressman PassMAN is one 
of the most enthusiastic—well, not enthusi- 
astic, he is one of the most vocal critics of 
this program. It seems to me that this in 
itself proves that this system doesn’t work 
well. I think he said a moment ago that 
he had lost control of it. 

Well, what we are seeking to do is to 
bring some control into it. Either we ought 
to abandon it or quit it, if it is going to be 
subject to such terrible criticism as loss of 
control, or we ought to make it efficient. 
All in the world we are trying to do in this 
long-term financing is to make it more 
efficient, to give it some continuity and sta- 
bility. I would say I know of no important 
corporation in this country that conducts 
its affairs in this fashion. They all make 
5- and 10-year plans for the development of 
research and so on. You all know that. 

I know of no comparable major undertak- 
ing that is conducted in such fashion. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Senator, Congressman 
PassMAN said that one of the purposes—I 
gather he considers it a primary purpose in 
this whole operation—is to bypass his com- 
mittee, and particularly to bypass him. 

Is it your understanding that under this 
proposed plan the Appropriations Commit- 
tees would be completely bypassed? 

Senator FULBRIGHT, They are not in any 
fashion bypassed. As a matter of fact next 
year, a year from now, if this is adopted, 
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next year that committee, if it has the sup- 
port of the Congress—if the Congress sup- 
ports it—it could say that this should be 
limited. We could repeal it. We could re- 
scind it. There are various things they could 
do if they chose to do so. They have the 
authority under the Government Corpora- 
tions Control Act, to review it. The budget 
for the following year will be presented to 
them and they will—if they disapprove of 
it so strongly that they would say “For the 
coming year there will be no more authority 
to borrow,” and the Congress agrees with 
them—of course the committee alone can- 
not do it—they can rescind it or limit it in 
any degree. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Senator, much of our dis- 
cussion here has turned on the question of 
financial arrangements and so on, but you 
said in a speech in the Senate on Friday, I 
believe, that the foreign aid program as a 
whole, regardless of its technicalities is— 
your phrase was “an enduring price to pay in 
an effort to create the kind of world we 
want.” 

Now I wonder if a big part of the issue 
here really is not in this word “enduring.” 
Isn’t the administration asking the Congress 
in effect, for the first time, to vote a bill 
which says that the foreign aid program 
is here to stay for a long period? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I think that is true. 
Not for the first time. The administration, 
I will remind you, under President Eisen- 
hower asked for a 3-year borrowing authority, 
but the Congress refused to give it. My com- 
mittee gave it. We voted in my committee— 
I think this is the third time—for a mul- 
tiple-year borrowing authority, but the 
Congress has never given it. And I think 
that is true. This is a recognition. This 
is a major decision—I wouldn’t minimize it— 
by the Congress, recognizing that this is 
likely to be a long-term—even beyond 5 
years. There have been those who have 
hoped that this could be stopped soon, and 
I think this is one of the reasons they have 
rejected any long-term planning, in the 
hope that it might be stopped. But now I 
think we have had enough experience to 
know that this is going on, certainly for 
5 years, if not considerably longer. 

Mr. HIGHTOWER. Well, then doesn’t a 
lot of the controversy about this thing stem 
from the fact that people generally do not 
understand or are not convinced that the 
foreign aid program is in fact a useful in- 
strument of foreign policy—— 

Senator FULBRIGHT. I think they are 
not convinced and due largely to misunder- 
standing. I regret very much the use of 
these slogans, of “back-door financing,” and 
“waste” and soon. You might as well call it 
“front-door finagling” or “side-door shenani- 
gans.” All of these slogans are completely 
misleading. There is nothing back door 
about this. As has already been said, in over 
20 instances of some of the most important 
organizations in our Government—corpora- 
tions—that have done some of the greatest 
functions and jobs in our Government have 
been financed exactly the same way. There 
is nothing wrong with the method and it 
does not bypass the Congress. 

Mr. STEELE. Senator, your committee in 
its recent report advocating extension of the 
aid program said that in many countries of 
the world where our aid goes the population 
explosion far exceeds the per capita income 
increase per year despite our aid. Now isn’t 
it wasting our aid funds unless something 
is done about this population explosion? 

Senator FuLsBrRIGHT. I think something 
should be done and I think it is a mistake 
not to recognize that the countries desire 
it. For example, Pakistan and India, to my 
knowledge—because I have discussed it and 
it is public knowledge—are very desirous of 
doing something about this, and of having 
assistance in doing it, and I think because 
of our local domestic politics that we should 
not refrain from it. That is because of our 
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local domestic politics, I think we ought to 
give them assistance. 

Mr. Streetz. Senator, do you think under 
the foreign aid program we ought to sponsor 
the sending of planned parenthood informa- 
tion to these countries? 

Senator FutsricnHt. We should do what- 
ever they request. For example, the Indian 
representative here a few days ago, Mr. Goss, 
told me they needed very badly equipment, 
medical equipment, and nurses. People 
trained in that. They don’t need fully 
trained doctors. And they would be of great 
assistance to them if they had such things 
as that. I think we shouldn’t impose any- 
thing on anyone, but if they desire it, and 
they believe that it is in their interests— 
and certainly I believe it is in the interests 
of an effective program—I think we should 
respond. 

,Mr. SreeLE. Can money under the program 
now be used for that program under the 
contingency provisions? 

Senator Fu.sricnt. There is no prohibition 
but our policy has been not to do it and it 
never has been done. 

Mr. Stgee.e. Are you thinking of introduc- 
ing an amendment to the program providing 
for such assistance? 

Senator FPu.sricnt. Mr. Steele, I think it 
would be a good idea. I happen to be in- 
volved in so many controversies at the mo- 
ment I thought I might defer that one for a 
week or two. 

Mr. YVaNocur. Senator FULBRIGHT, it is gen- 
erally agreed that no one has helped this 

more than Mr. Khrushchev because 
of his threats on Berlin. Well, now, if this is 
the case, doesn’t it suggest to you-—— 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Well, I don’t agree with 
that, but go ahead. 

Mr. Vanocur. Well, I understand from 
talking to Members of Congress that these 
threats on Berlin have—— 

Senator FuLBRIGHT. I think events have re- 
sulted in a vastly increased military appro- 
priation, but I see no great assistance to this 
economic development. You have just seen 
what we did to the military. We upped it, 
what? Four or five billion dollars over the 
expected amount. We even gave them $1 
billion more than they asked for. But I 
don’t see any enthusiasm for this aid pro- 
gram comparable to that. 

Mr. Vanocour. Yes, but Senator, the point 
is, didn’t you at the very beginning of these 
hearings, and Senator HumpHREY—two men 
who have been supporters of this foreign 
aid—indicate displeasure with the way it was 
heading, when the hearings began? 

Senator FULBRIGHT. Well, I have many 
criticisms of the way it has been done and 
one of the principal ones is this method of 
financing. I think some of the mistakes 
that have been made are mistakes of jJudg- 
ment. I questioned in my speech, and I 
pursued it very—I thought—thoroughly in 
the hearings, about the enormous and, I 
think, disproportionate amount of money 
that has gone into Korea, for example, with 
very little to show for it. But that doesn’t 
mean that I think the program as a whole 
hasn’t a proper function here. It is like the 
crime that occurs in Washington. I am not 
advocating we do away with the police de- 
partment because we have an unusually high 
degree of crime here. We must reform it 
and use better judgment. I think we have 
put too much money in certain places, out 
of all proportion to their importance. 

Mr. Vanocour. Senator, in the beginning, 
the administration a new look in 
foreign aid and yet when it came up, Senator 
Humpnurey, for example, felt so agitated 
about it that he complained he wouldn’t 
vote for the foreign aid bill if there weren’t 
some changes made, specifically in Latin 
America. 

Doesn’t this suggest perhaps that the For- 
eign Aid Administration needs to look more 
carefully at these programs before they get 
sent up to the Hill? 
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Senator Fu.sricnt. I think they should. 
I think this is a new Administration and I 
think that it could have been better ar- 
ranged but we can always say that. No pro- 
gram is perfect. I hope next year, having 
more time, they will go into the questions 
at least that I am interested in. I don’t 
pretend to know all the answers. These are 
judgments that we must arrive at after ex- 
amining the program and it is a matter of 
judgment as to how much can go into vari- 
ous areas. 

We attempted in the committee—I did—to 
reallocate by regions some of the funds, but 
the committee didn’t support me in this 
instance. There are always differences of 
opinion within the committee so I didn’t 
prevail. We have, I think, been very gen- 
erous in Latin America this year. 

Mr. Vanocur. On the subject of Latin 
America, the administration says it wants to 
insist upon social, economic, and political 
changes being made in recipient nations. 
Now how do we insist these changes be 
made without being accused, as in the case 
of Latin America, of Yankee imperialism? 

Senator FuLsricHuT. It is not imperialism, 
it is intervention. It is intervention in 
depth. It is proper intervention in my view 
and it is not imperialism. That is a mis- 
nomer. We are certainly not seeking to 
dominate these countries, but we are insist- 
ing upon conditions of reform, land reform, 
taxation, housing, and so on. Social re- 
form. To try to bring about, I would say, 
a peaceful revolution in these countries, an 
orderly and peaceful revolution. This is a 
great undertaking. I don’t know whether 
it can be done or not. We think it is worth 
while trying. But I approve of this. This 
is basic in the Act of Bogoté and I hope 
that this same sort of thing can be used 
more in this whole program, 

I think perhaps we have been wrong in 
restraining ourselves from this so-called in- 
tervention, and putting no strings upon 
these things. 

But one of the reasons we can’t put strings 
very well is the absence of any assurance for 
a longer period cooperative program. If you 
can go in and only say “Well, I'l build a 
plant here,” or “I will build a road,” and 
that is that, you are in no position to make 
many bargains about what they should un- 
dertake on their part. Whereas, I think you 
would be in a position if you can create a 
plan for the development of that country, 
which Mr. Dillon and our people are trying 
to do at this moment in Uruguay and I hope 
they will succeed. The whole purpose of 
that meeting is to see what kind of plans 
they have been able to come up with. 

Mr. Vanocur. Well, Senator, on that sub- 
ject, if we do, in the United States get this 
long-term borrowing authority and coun- 
tries will not guarantee us that they will 
make the economic changes like land reform 
and taxation, should we refuse to give them 
the money? 

Senator Futsricnt. I think so. I think as 
long as we are reasonable about it. Of 
course, Our programs shouldn’t ask them to 
do the impossible, but this is a matter of 
judgment. This is, I think, a proper con- 
cept of self-help concept and if we are going 
to enter into these programs, “I expect you 
to do your part and this is the part you can 
do.” Whether or not we do it wisely and 
moderately or stupidly is another matter, but 
I think the idea, the principle is sound. 

Mr. Hightower. The need for this kind of 
thing to whatever extent it exists has been 
there for quite some time. Why has it not 
been done before? 

Senator Futsricnt. Of course, the need 
was there. Imagine what we might have 
done in Cuba 50 years ago when we had 
Cuba. We had it for 3 years under our con- 
trol. Later we had it again, a second time, 
and we did nothing about it. We did 
nothing about it 10 years ago. 
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Now this idea of a large subsidy to Cuba, 
most of that was the premium we paid her 
in the purchase of her sugar. The real rea- 
son for the sugar bill was not Cuba, it is 
really to subsidize and protect our own 
domestic producers. It was only incidental 
to Cuba. And there were no strings at all 
on it. 

If the money we put into Cuba had been 
loaned for specific projects similar to the 
ones discussed in the Act of Bogota, I think 
we might have lad a very different situation. 

Mr. HuicHTow=xr. Senator, Congressman 
PassMAN, as I understood him, said that the 
Government, the executive branch of the 
Government now has something like $5 bil- 
lion carryover from previous programs and 
he suggested that this makes it unnecessary 
to have additional money for long-term com- 
mitments. 

Senator FuLBRIGHT. This is always true in 
any big operation. This is your working 
balance. If anybody looks at their bank 
account at the end of each month, why you 
have a certain amount there. That doesn’t 
mean you don’t need it. 

Most of this—I haven't checked this, but 
I would daresay at least three-fourths of it 
is already obligated to existing programs. 
It hasn’t been spent yet. They have made 
contractual agreements and it hasn’t been 
spent. This is true. If you look at any 
1 year for the last 12 years there is always 
some carryover or something in the pipe- 
line. Things that have been ordered. 
There is a difference between unobligated 
and unexpended. I don’t think he said 
that these were wholly free from obligation; 
unobligated. They just haven’t been spent 
yet. 

Mr. HicHtTower. Senator, if the opposi- 
tion became very severe, as indeed it might; 
I don’t know; on the matter of the financing 
arrangement, here, would it be possible to 
have a compromise by which you would have 
a 5-year authorization of a program, but 
an annual appropriation of funds to carry 
it out? 

Senator Fuusricut. I would prefer it as it 
is. This would merely mean that the For- 
eign Relations Committee would have noth- 
ing more to do with the matter and it is 
completely within the jurisdiction of the 
Appropriations Committee. Now I have 
great respect for the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Mr. PassmMan and his colleagues 
have rendered a great service to the coun- 
try in many respects. We happen to differ 
on this particular item. I can’t help believe, 
with all due respect, that they resist this 
partly because they are members of that 
committee, but that is natural. 

I suppose I might too if I was on the com- 
mittee. I have no feelings about that. But 
I would not favor that at all. I would pre- 
fer to have either a shorter term—if I have 
to—I am not offering any compromise, but 
rather than that, I would rather have a 
shorter term borrowing authority or I 
would rather have it remain as it is. 

Mr. STEELE. Well, what about another al- 
ternative: That of Senator KraTineG, of New 
York, who would provide the money and the 
authorization for the full 5 years, but make 
the administration come up for approval 
from Congress, or permitting Congress the 
veto of any long-term loan program. 

Senator FuLsricut. I don’t think this is 
workable. Actually, on principle, I have no 
particular objection to it. Congress will ap- 
prove or disapprove these loans as they are 
reported. Not in advance, but that is im- 
practicable in my view. If you had to ap- 
prove it in advance, you destroy most of the 
flexibility and the reason for having the au- 
thority. Because it must be held up then 
for congressional approval. 

I in all frankness don’t believe the Con- 
gress is quite as well equipped as I hope the 
executive will be in the negotiations of the 
so-called conditions for these loans. They 
will have the opportunity to review them 
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after they are made, it is true, but if they 
are so unsatisfactory, as we are led to be- 
lieve, then they can stop it for the succeed- 
ing years—you must remember that they 
cannot spend or obligate the full $8.8 billion 
in the first year; only the $1,187 million. 

Then the next year they have a right to 
authorize it providing the Congress doesn’t 
say “You shall not do so,” so it doesn’t 
all go in at once. And by reviewing what 
has been done, it seems to me, it is a very 
effective restraint upon what will be done 
in the succeeding year. If they have gone 
clear out of bounds, we can say “No more of 
that,” and we will stop it. 

The Keating thing, it seems to me, is a 
gimmick that would be very cumbersome to 
apply, although if you are looking for some 
gimmick, I suppose it is better than the 
other one. 

I don’t know why we can’t do this in a 
straightforward, reasonable way and if after 
review next spring they have been improvi- 
dent or stupid, we can say “You must do 
this,” or “You must stop it,” or “We will 
repeal it.” 

Mr. Vanocur. Senator FULBRIGHT, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has committed his personal 
prestige and the prestige of the White House 
beyond any bill he has yet submitted to 
the Congress on this foreign aid bill this 
year. Do you know if there is anything 
that he was told by Mr. Khrushchev in 
Vienna about the underdeveloped world that 
made him so anxious to get this bill passed 
the way he wanted it, without any com- 
promise? 

Senator FuLsricHt. I don’t think there 
was anything specific. I do think that the 
rather grim and determined and ominous 
way in which Mr. Khrushchev talked did 
lead him to believe that this, together with 
our military defenses, are very important. 

Let me say before I stop that this busi- 
ness of the lending part is only 25 percent of 
this overall program that we are asking for. 
The other three-fourths of it is not with 
this so-called borrowing authority at all. 
It goes in the usual fashion, and $1.8 billion 
of it is straight military assistance so it 
shouldn’t be out of perspective or propor- 
tion. This is, I think, a reasonably modest 
program. Although I will add that it is not 
so popular and I have received great criticism 
from my own State and from many sources. 
It isn’t a popular program, I think, because 
it is misunderstood. 

Mr. Brooks. We have about 1 minute. Mr. 
Spivak. 

Mr. Spivak. Secretary of State Rusk re- 
cently said if a plebiscite were held the 
American people’s judgment would support 
your position. 

Do you think that is so, from what you 
have just said? 

Senator FuLsricnt. The American people 
generally, perhaps, and perhaps they would 
in my State. It is true that those who op- 
pose these things are much more articulate 
than those who approve of it so perhaps 
I have put it out of proportion—out of per- 
spective. 

Mr. Spivak. Would you like to ask our 
viewers, for example, to express their opin- 
ions to their Congressmen? 

Senator FuLBRiGHT. I would like greater 
understanding, especially in my State, of 
this kind of program. 

Mr. Spivak. I would like to take you to 
one thing that Congressman PassMAN in- 
sists. He says that the administration could 
directly or indirectly commit the whole of 
the $8.8 billion in 1 year. 

Senator Fu.spricnut. Not under the bill as 
now written. Each year it has its limitations. 
It is $1,187 million the first year and $1.9 
billion in each of the succeeding 4 years. 

Mr. Brooks. I think with those dollar 
signs, Senator, we will have to interrupt 
because our time has just run out. Thank 
you very much, Senator FuLsricnrt, for being 
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with us. Also our thanks to Congressman 
PaSSMAN who appeared during our first half 
hour. 





RESUMPTION OF NUCLEAR TESTING 
BY SOVIET UNION 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. President, very 
briefly I wish to address myself to a 
related subject, which was discussed 
earlier today in a colloquy with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON], the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], and other 
Senators, with respect to the resumption 
by the Soviet Union of nuclear testing. 

Mr. President, the decision of the So- 
viet Union to resume testing, combined 
with their boasts of creating a dooms- 
day bomb to destroy all civilization, is the 
most flagrant instance the world has yet 
seen of deliberate intimidation and ag- 
gression. It is clear that the Com- 
munists intend to stop at nothing in 
their ruthless drive for power. Human 
life, the very survival of the human race, 
means nothing to them in their naked 
grasping after power. 

The United States, of course, must im- 
mediately resume plans for our testing in 
order to guarantee the Nation’s security 
through an adequate deterrent. 

As I said earlier this morning, in my 
judgment we should have taken these 
steps before this time. It is clear, from 
the Russian stress on the size of their 
bombs, that their aim is to frighten the 
free world into surrender rather than to 
develop limited tactical nuclear weapons 
as we are trying todo. The Russian de- 
cision calls for a rapid and sure reap- 
praisal of U.S. needs. There must be 
no delay in meeting the newest and most 
dangerous threat of all. 

Yet, Mr. President, at the same time 
that the Communists have announced 
this decision, so horrible to the rest of 
the world, they are filling the airways 
and propaganda publications with their 
fake and phony stories about Western 
aggression in Berlin. In direct repudia- 
tion of the truth and facts of the situa- 
tion, the Soviets are trying to depict the 
free world as aggressors and criminals in 
Berlin. For instance, the East Germans 
are suddenly turning to the neutrals 
meeting in Belgrade to try to tell their 
tale of falsehood and deceit to nations 
which in the past have leaned over back- 
ward to be sympathetic to the Commu- 
nist point of view. 

Communist bosses who once delighted 
in attacking Tito as a revisionist are now 
making their way humbly to his gather- 
ing of so-called uncommitted nations to 
beg for his support. Walter Ulbricht 
from East Germany is apparently ready 
to eat humble pie if he can persuade 
Tito and the rest of what they call un- 
committed nations that Berlin should 
be handed to him like a carcass to the 
vultures. 

Mr. President, this renewed effort by 
the Communists to win neutralist sup- 
port on an issue where they are clearly 
by all conceivable standards in the 
wrong, while at the same time threaten- 
ing the destruction of the world, should 
be a timely warning to us. Ulbricht is 
dead wrong to think that West Berlin 
will ever be a dead city. The technique 
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of the big lie has worked for them in 
the past, and if we are not on our toes it 
may have that effect again. There is a 
very real need for the administration to 
go to bat publicitywise and propaganda- 
wise for the freedom of Berlin with vigor, 
determination, and also with more imag- 
ination than has been shown so far. 

The whole story of communism versus 
the free way of life can be summarized 
in the dramatic comparison of East and 
West Berlin. The newest Iron Curtain 
has come down, or rather, since it is a 
brick wall, it has gone up, because once 
more, as has always happened in the 
past, where the Communist system exists 
side by side with freedom, it is seen in 
its true light as a prison. The Commu- 
nists cannot bear this any longer so they 
have locked the prison door, but their 
failure is there for the whole world to 
see if we will only make the effort to 
reveal it. 

Mr. President, if the leaders of the 
neutral nations are going to consider the 
Berlin question at all, they should have 
an opportunity to see the latest Berlin 
blockade at first hand. They should 
have the opportunity to stand in West 
Berlin and be fired on by Soviet water 
cannon. They should have the oppor- 
tunity to travel through both sectors of 
Berlin and see what brings peace and 
prosperity, to see whether it is the Com- 
munist terror or the freedom of hard- 
working West Berliners. They should 
have an opportunity to meet the refu- 
gees who safely made it to freedom as 
well as those unfortunate would-be 
refugees who have not made it. They 
should feel the immediate menace of the 
doomsday bomb Khrushchev boasts of. 

The leaders of the neutral nations 
should see, too, those in number name- 
less, but to whom our hearts go out, who 
were seeking to swim to freedom and 
were shot down. In my judgment, the 
free world should not permit those men 
to have died in vain. We should honor 
them. I would propose a state funeral 
for them. They may well be humble peo- 
ple. But they are a symbol. I hope 
that throughout the free world memorial 
services will be held to honor those men 
who died seeking freedom, trying to 
escape from communism. 

Mr. President, it would be in the in- 
terests of world peace and international 
law if the Allied Nations were to invite 
the neutral leaders to come to Berlin 
after Belgrade, to see for themselves 
what is going on, to see the cruel differ- 
ence between what the Communists 
promise and what they deliver. Mr. 
President, Mayor Willy Brandt of Berlin 
has already asked Nehru to visit Berlin. 
His offer, perhaps politically motivated, 
was refused. But that is no reason 
why the United States, Great Britain, 
and France do not invite and offer 
to transport the leaders of all neutralist 
nations to Berlin for a direct fact- 
finding tour. Even if turned down, 
such an offer would show that the free 
world is not afraid of the truth and does 
not hesitate to reveal its intentions to 
other free nations. I think it would be a 
very valuable move; it would have a wide 
impact; and it might make clear to some 
of the neutralists who have not seen the 
truth of communism at close hand that 
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there can be no neutrality where free- 
dom is concerned unless all sense of 
truth and principle are abandoned. It 
would be a good lesson for the whole 
world to learn. We must not cease our 
efforts to get this lesson across. 

The new Soviet decision now to test 
this doomsday bomb reveals that we 
must move quickly, not only to perfect 
our own nuclear weapons—which is very 
important, but is only one side of the 
coin—but also we must move to convey 
the truth about Soviet perfidy in Berlin 
to the nations that still claim to have 
an open mind on communism. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that 
Hon. Jonun W. McCormack, a Represent- 
ative from the State of Massachusetts, 
had been elected Speaker pro tempore 
during the absence of the Speaker. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 279) to 
provide Federal assistance for projects 
which will demonstrate or develop tech- 
niques and practices leading to a solu- 
tion of the Nation’s juvenile delinquency 
control problems, with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills of the House: 

H.R. 566. An act authorizing the establish- 
ment of a national historic site at Fort Davis, 
Jeff Davis County, Tex.; 

H.R. 7934. An act to authorize the Secre- 
taries of the military departments to make 
emergency payments to persons who are in- 
jured or whose property is damaged as a re- 
sult of aircraft or missile accidents, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 78098. An act to improve the active- 
duty promotion opportunity of Air Force offi- 
cers from the grade of major to the grade of 
lieutenant colonel. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
4785) relating to withholding for State 
employee retirement, disability, and 
death benefit system purposes, on the 
compensation of certain civilian em- 
ployees of the National Guard. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 7371) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1962, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Rooney, Mr. Srkes, Mr. Cannon, Mr. 
Bow, and Mr. TaBer were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H.R. 8773) 
to amend section 265 of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended 
(50 U.S.C. 1016), relating to lump-sum 
readjustment payments for members of 
the Reserve components who are invol- 
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untarily released from active duty, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 





HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 8773) to amend section 
265 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1952, as amended (50 U.S.C. 1016), re- 
lating to lump-sum readjustment pay- 
ments for members of the Reserve com- 
ponents who are involuntarily released 
from active duty, and for other pur- 
Poses, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 





AMENDMENT OF CHAPTER 50 OF 
TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE, 
RELATING TO TRANSMISSION OF 
BETS, WAGERS, AND RELATED 
INFORMATION 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to S. 1656. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
METcALF in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1656) to 
amend chapter 50 of title 18, United 
States Code, with respect to the trans- 
mission of bets, wages, and related infor- 
mation, which were, on page 1, line 9, 
strike out “‘of’’ where it appears the sec- 
ond time, and insert “by”, and on page 2, 
line 23, after “State,” insert “Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico,”’. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 





ASSISTANCE TO STATES IN EN- 
FORCEMENT OF CRIMINAL LAWS 
BY PROHIBITING INTERSTATE 
TRANSPORTATION OF WAGERING 
PARAPHERNALIA 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to S. 1657. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MEt- 
CALF in the chair) laid before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the bill (S. 1657) to pro- 
vide means for the Federal Government 
to combat interstate crime and to assist 
the States in the enforcement of their 
criminal laws by prohibiting the inter- 
state transportation of wagering para- 
phernalia, which were, on page 1, line 5, 
strike out “1952” and insert “1953”; on 
page 2, line 16, strike out “publication.” ” 
and insert “publication.”; on page 2, 
after line 16, insert: “(c) Nothing con- 
tained in this section shall create immu- 
nity from criminal prosecution under any 
laws of any State, Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, territory, possession, or the 
District of Columbia.” 

On page 2, after line 18, strike out 
“1952” and insert “1953”, and on page 3, 
line 5, strike out “1952” and insert “1953”. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Wisconsin without los- 
ing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





THE TRAGEDY OF SOVIET RE- 
SUMPTION OF NUCLEAR TEST- 
ING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon for his graciousness. 

The resumption of nuclear testing by 
the Soviet Union is an international 
tragedy, since the Soviet announce- 
ment indicates that the tests would be 
of superbombs—above ground. It is 
certain to increase radioactive fallout 
and worldwide death and disease. 

It, of course, also makes a nuclear 
arms race mandatory and in doing so 
sharply increases the terrible probability 
of a nuclear holocaust. 

As I said more than a month ago, we 
must, of course, resume nuclear testing— 
and promptly. Not to do so would con- 
cede an insufferable military advantage 
to Communist Russia. 

Discouraging as this development is, 
we must continue to press on to strive 
to reach an agreement to end nuclear 
testing—based on inspection and con- 
trol. If this country abandons that 
goal—of a beginning in nuclear control— 
the last hope of avoiding nuclear devas- 
tation goes with it. 





PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


Mr. MORSE. Before discussing the 
conference report in connection with 
which I was one of the conferees, I wish 
to discuss a few procedural matters 
which are of concern to the Senate. 

This morning a unanimous-consent 
agreement was asked for a vote on the 
conference report at 12:30. I objected. 
I want the Recorp to show the reason for 
it. My objection was not due to any lack 
of desire to cooperate with the leadership 
of the Senate or with the very distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas, the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, about whose magnificent work 
as chairman of the conference I will have 
something to say momentarily. 

I objected because we are in the clos- 
ing days of the session. I have been here 
17 years. I know how important it is 
that in the closing days of the session 
we watchdog the application of the rules 
of the Senate in order to protect the 
public interest. 

The Senate has been getting into the 
habit of entering into unanimous-con- 
sent agreements to limit debate and to fix 
the time for a vote without adequate no- 
tice to the whole Senate. It is a bad 
practice. I know how easy it is to get 
into the habit of following that prac- 
tice. 

I serve notice that, so far as the rules 
require a quorum call, I shall insist that 
that rule be followed. There is no rule 
that requires a quorum call before a 
unanimous-consent agreement to limit 
debate is requested. But there is a rule 
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which requires that a quorum be present 
before any unanimous-consent agree- 
ment is entered into to set the time to 
vote. I wish to talk about what I think 
ought to be a kind of understanding 
among us in the Senate with regard 
to unanimous-consent agreements. 

I was told by some of the staff this 
morning that an attempt is always made 
to get in touch with Senators who might 
possibly have some opposition to enter- 
ing into a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment in regard to a particular bill. It is 
true that the leadership has been cir- 
cumspect about that. 

But one cannot always be sure. There 
are a hundred of us. At least legal no- 
tice ought to go to each one of us. The 
best legal notice that we can give is to 
have a quorum call. 

I now serve notice that whenever I 
am on the floor of the Senate and a 
unanimous-consent agreement is asked 
for, and there has not been a quorum call 
connected with the unanimous-consent 
request, I shall object, because I believe 
every Senator is entitled at least to the 
opportunity to respond to a request for 
a unanimous-consent agreement. 


Rule XII, section 3, provides: 

No request by a Senator for unanimous 
consent for the taking of a final vote on 
a specified date upon the passage of a bill 
or joint resolution shall be submitted to 
the Senate for agreement thereto until, 
upon a rollcall ordered for the purpose by 
the Presiding Officer, it shall be disclosed 
that a quorum of the Senate is present. 


In other words, the rule book provides 
that a quorum is necessary before a 
unanimous-consent agreement can be 
entered into which sets the time for 
taking of a final vote. It is only fair 
that no unainmous-consent agreement 
which limits debate on a matter should 
be entered into without a quorum call, 
although the rules do not provide for 
it. I have myself been caught on occa- 
sion now and then when a unanimous- 
consent agreement of which I was not 
aware has prevented the presentation of 
a considerable body of evidence on the 
roa of the Senate, in connection with 
a bill. 

This matter is particularly important 
in the closing days of the session. We 
know that there is always a drive on 
to rush through legislation in the closing 
days, and that frequently such legisla- 
tion is not given adequate consideration. 

So I will not agree to any unanimous- 
consent agreement in the absence of a 
quorum call. I would appreciate the 
courtesy on the part of my leadership 
to notify me of any intention at any 
time to ask for a unanimous-consent 
agreement to limit debate, because there 
are always certain matters in regard to 
which there must be full debate, even 
though such full debate may discom- 
mode the plans of some of our colleagues 
for an early recess. 

Of course I do not believe there should 
be any recess at all, but I will come to 
that in a moment. I merely wish the 
Recorp to show that one of my reasons 
for serving notice that I will not give 
unanimous consent to limit debate with- 
out a quorum call to protect the inter- 
ests of any absent colleague is that there 
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is certain legislation that needs very, 
very thorough consideration—days of 
consideration. We will cross those 
bridges when we get to them. 

RULES OF DEBATE 


I now come to another matter. A 
very good faith misunderstanding devel- 
oped this morning with regard to a par- 
liamentary situation on the floor of the 
Senate involving two of my very dear and 
close friends, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. BrsLE] and the Senator form Ohio 
[Mr, LauscHE]. It was a case of minds 
not meeting. As far as intent was con- 
cerned, both men. acted in complete sin- 
cerity and good faith. 

The Senator from Ohio advises me 
it was not his understanding that he 
had yielded the floor for the duration 
of the debate on the conference report, 
but that he had yielded the floor for 
the bringing up of the conference report, 
assuming that he would have the right 
at any time, if the debate went on longer 
than the leadership of the Senate 
thought at the time it would go on, to 
regain the floor. 

As I read the transcript of what tran- 
spired, I believe the Senator from Ne- 
vada was perfectly justified in his as- 
sumption that what he had obtained 
was an understanding that the Senator 
from Ohio would yield the floor during 
the duration of the debate on the con- 
ference report. 

I read the Recorp following the Sen- 
ator from Ohio being recognized: 

Mr. Bratz. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will yield, I would like to seek recognition 
for the purpose of calling up a conference 
report. The chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations has been very patient, 
waiting for me to receive recognition so I 
may call up a conference report. 

Mr. LauscHE. I have been waiting for 1 
hour to get the floor. It will take me about 
5 minutes to make my presentation. 

Mr. Brste. I am trying to accommodate 
both Senators. I do not think it will take 
very long to dispose of this very important 
conference report, so it can make its jour- 
ney to the House side. 


That language shows clearly that what 
the Senator from Nevada, as acting ma- 
jority leader, was seeking to do was to 
get an agreement to go ahead with the 
conference report and finish considera- 
tion of the conference report before the 
Senator from Ohio made his speech. 

The transcript then reads: 

Mr. LauscHe. I think the Senator has a 
priority right. 


He is referring, of course, to the fact 
that the conference report is always priv- 
ileged on the floor of the Senate if the 
person wishing to motion it up can get 
the floor. Of course, a conference report 
is subject to unlimited debate also. 

The transcript continues: 

Mr. Brste. The Senator from Ohio was rec- 
ognized first. There is no question about 
it. 


Mr. LauscuHe. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator. 


The Senator from Ohio did not say 
he yielded the floor. 

He did not say, as I always do when 
I yield, and as I did when I started my 
comments this afternoon, “I yield to so 
and so with the understanding that I 
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do not lose my right to the floor.” The 
Senator from Ohio did not say that, and 
that led, in part, to the case of confu- 
sion which developed with regard to this 
situation. 

For the benefit of the Parliamentarian, 
I wish to say that, in my judgment, in 
such a situation the presumption is with 
the Senator who yields. When the Sen- 
ator in this instance said he yielded to 
the other Senator, I think it clearly im- 
plied, as he expressed was his intention, 
that he was not yielding the floor, but 
was yielding for the purpose of enabling 
the conference report to be brought up 
and was also reserving the right to take 
the floor at any time he wished to re- 
exercise that right. However, it is per- 
fectly clear that the transcript does not 
make clear his intention. 

The last point in the transcription 
reads: 

Mr. BrsLe. First, let me express my appre- 
ciation to the Senator from Ohio for his 
usual kindness and patience and indulgence 
in these matters. 


After the conference report had been 
brought up and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
had made his speech explaining the con- 
ference report, I think the Senator from 
Ohio would have been entitled to retake 
the floor without having to be subjected 
to a time limitation upon any remarks 
that he might have wished to make 
thereafter. 

I have commented on this situation 
not only because I think the record 
ought to be clear as to my position con- 
cerning what transpired this morning— 
because I think the ruling of the Par- 
liamentarian was wrong, since it did not 
give weight, in my judgment, either to 
the specific intent of the Senator from 
Ohio, that he had yielded to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada but did not yield the 
floor—but further, because I think a 
clear, implied presumption ought to go 
with the Senator who is yielding, so 
that there will be no question as to un- 
derstanding what his intentions. are 
when he yields. 

That raises another question. Sena- 
tors also getting into what. I believe is 
the very bad practice of getting the 
floor—and I have done it myself, al- 
though I have done so in order to ac- 
commodate the leadership—and then 
farming out the time. Only a couple of 
weeks ago a Senator held the floor for 
more than a hour, farming out the time 
to other Senators, on a subject on which 
he himself had been speaking. That is 
not good procedure. I hope it will be 
exercised most sparingly, because here 
again we ought to follow the rule book, 
and not follow a course of action which 
allows a Senator to get the floor and 
then hold it and farm it out for hours 
thereafter. 





FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 1983) to promote the for- 
eign policy, security, and general welfare 
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of the United States by assisting peoples 
of the world in their efforts toward 
economic development and internal and 
external security, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, now I 
turn to the conference report. First, the 
Senate is deeply indebted to the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Fu.LsricHut] for the 
magnificent leadership he gave to the 
Senate in taking the Senate bill on for- 
eign aid through the conference. I have 
been in many conferences in my years 
in the Senate. I have never seen a chair- 
man of Senate conferees more able, more 
patient, more diplomatic, more tactful, 
more understanding of conflicting points 
of view, both among his own conferees 
and among the House conferees, than 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT]. That we were able finally to 
reach agreement with the House is due 
in large measure to the leadership of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

I do not speak for him, but I speak 
the truth when I say there were many 
concessions which had to be made, many 
compromises which had to be accepted, 
many instances in which the Senate con- 
ferees yielded to the House, all of which 
pained the Senator from Arkansas, be- 
cause those concessions were so incon- 
sistent with the things he has stood for 
throughout the years in regard to a for- 
eign aid program. 

The Senator from Arkansas is a very 
big man. He has the qualities needed 
in a chairman of a conference on a bill 
which involves as many differences of 
opinion and conflicts as were involved 
in this bill. The Senator from Arkansas, 
in my judgment, set a grand example for 
all of us to try to equal in case we are 
ever placed in a position of similar 
leadership and responsibility as that ful- 
filled so brilliantly and ably by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas in connection with the 
foreign aid conference report. 

The Senator from Arkansas would not 
have been able to accomplish the results 
which were accomplished in the confer- 
ence had it not been for the cooperation 
he received from other conferees, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike, on the 
Senate side. Although there could not 
possibly be any limit to my words of 
praise for the Senator from Arkansas, I 
wish also to express, as one of the con- 
ferees, my deep appreciation for the un- 
failing help and leadership we received 
at all times from the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman]. He 
handled certain issues in some instances 
when it was necessary for the Senator 
from Arkansas to be temporarily absent 
from the room. The Senator from Ala- 
bama, who took over the chairmanship 
of the Senate side of the conference on 
such occasions, deserves great credit 
for the help he was to the Senator from 
Arkansas in bringing forth this very 
fine—and I say “fine,” under the circum- 
stances—conference report. 

Then our whip, the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], never failed the committee in 
being of assistance to us in trying to 
find that adjustable point which could 
be reached in compromise in this highly 
controversial issue. 

Our majority leader, the distinguished 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
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FIELD], was always helpful and at the 
service of the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas in assisting to bring forth 
this report. 

Now I wish to say something about the 
Republican side of the table, because al- 
though the newspapers have been carry- 
ing articles about partisan differences 
and political differences over the for- 
eign aid bill, there was no partisanship 
within the conference room. 

I see in his seat on the other side of 
the aisle the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana {Mr. CAaPpeHaRT]. Although the 
name of the Senator from Indiana does 
not appear as yet on the printed con- 
ference report—and although he had 
strong differences in regard to what he 
thought ought to be in the final bill, the 
Senator from Indiana was very helpful 
and nonpartisan in the presentation of 
points of view differing from those of 
the rest of us. We are all indebted to 
the Senator from Indiana for the help 
he was to the Senate conferees in mak- 
ing it possible for us to bring out a bill 
as good as the one which has been 
brought out. 

The distinguished Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HICKENLOOPER], who is absent from 
the Senate, I understand, because of 
official business elsewhere, time and time 
again presented arguments which, in my 
judgment, persuaded the House either to 
give a little or to capitulate entirely on 
some particular point. 

The distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] was of great assist- 
ance to the conferees on many points, 
particularly in connection with Ameri- 
can business foreign investments, ques- 
tions involving Latin American affairs, 
and the drafting of workable compro- 
mises with respect to the long-term de- 
velopment loan program. 

But we could not have accomplished 
what the report contains if it had not 
been for the service, far beyond the line 
of duty, of the staff—of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations staff—headed by 
Dr. Carl Marcy, Mr. George Denney. It 
is necessary to work with them in order 
fully to appreciate their ability and their 
dedication to the work of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and to the interests 
of our country in the field of foreign 
policy. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
refer to the conference report itself, 
which the Senator from Arkansas has 
explained in great detail. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
CALF in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I merely wish to 
express my appreciation to the Senator 
from Oregon for his very fine compli- 
ments; and I also desire to associate my- 
self with what he has said about the 
other members of the conference com- 
mittee, on both sides. 

This subject is very complicated. I 
appreciate the Senator’s references to all 
members of the committee and to the 
staff. The job was unusually difficult— 
the most difficult I have ever encoun- 
tered, and one of the most tiring. 
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Certainly the Senator from Oregon 
contributed very greatly especially dur- 
ing the latter days, when everyone was 
tired, to the achievement of the final 
report; and I would not wish this op- 
portunity to pass without saying that 
the Senator from Oregon was one who 
made really great contributions to the 
conference report. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is very kind; but all 
of us who serve on the conference com- 
mittee know who was most responsible 
for this report, and the credit for it goes 
to the chairman of the conference com- 
mittee, who also is the chairman of the 
conferees, the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
deal with several points which were 
raised earlier today in the debate. There 
was debate in connection with what re- 
ally is provided in the report in connec- 
tion with long-term planning. 

I read, from page 3, section 201(d): 

(ad) Funds made available for this title 
shall not be loaned or reloaned at rates of 
interest excessive or unreasonable for the 
borrower and in no event higher than the 
applicable legal rate of interest of the coun- 
try in which the loan is made. 


On page 47 of the report the following 
appears: 

The managers on the part of the House 
were fully in accord with the desire of the 
Senate to avoid any situation in which funds 
made available by the United States might 
be reloaned at exorbitant rates of interest. 
At the same time is was recognized that 
variations in the situations of different coun- 
tries might be such that any percentage 
limitation would prevent the attainment of 
the objectives of the development loan 
program. 


Mr. President, the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] was very much 
concerned about this interest rate issue, 
because he had proposed a 5-percent 
ceiling on the interest rate. In view of 
that fact, I believe I should make this 
statement, because, after thorough dis- 
cussion in the committee, when it be- 
came perfectly clear that the House 
would not go along with any fixed ceiling 
on the interest rate, I moved that this 
compromise language be accepted. I 
made the motion only when it was per- 
fectly clear that some such compromise 
had to be arrived at in connection with 
this matter. 

But the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING] has made a real contribution 
to the legislative history of this matter; 
and if it had not been for the position 
he took, I believe the provision finally 
arrived at might have been such that 
there would have been greater danger 
that usurious interest rates would be 
charged, particularly in Latin America. 

I want the Senator from Alaska to 
keep in mind the fact that the language 
now included makes perfectly clear that 
loans which would permit usurious in- 
terest rates to be charged will not be 
made; that the control retained is suf- 
ficient to prevent that; and that the 
making of great profits by reloaning the 
funds the United States makes available 
in connection with such loans for any 
of these projects will not be permitted. 
So I wish to thank the Senator from 
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Alaska for his help in enabling the con- 
ferees to work out this language. 

This morning there was some debate 
in regard to whether the Byrd amend- 
ment has gotten into this measure by 
the back door. I quite agree with the 
observation of the Senator from Vermont 
that if it did, none of us is aware of 
it. Certainly there is no intention on 
the part of the conferees to underwrite 
the Byrd amendment. 


This morning the Senator from 
Arkansas stated: 
In effect, Congress is telling the Presi- 


dent that he can make agreements for dol- 
lar loans over a period of years and that 
the Congress will appropriate such funds as 
necessary, up to the maximum authorized, to 
give effect to those agreements. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the Congress can, 
for compelling reasons, refuse to provide 
funds backing up the agreements the Presi- 
dent may make. The long-range borrowing 
authority which the conferees rejected was 
subject to the provisions of the Govern- 
ment Corporations Control Act and, as I 
said numerous times during debate, it was 
subject to similar control by Congress. The 
important thing, however, is that Congress, 
even though it does not accept borrowing 
authority, now endorses the concept that the 
President must be able to make long-range 
commitments. Congress will be morally 
committed to support the President with ap- 
propriations unless there are affirmative 
showings or unusual or compelling reasons 
in the national interest why such funds 
should not be appropriated. 


Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
section 202(b) provides that— 

(b) Whenever the President determines 
that it is important to the advancement of 
United States interests and necessary in 
order to further the purposes of this title, 
and in recognition of the need for reason- 
able advance assurances in the interest of 
orderly and effective execution of long-term 
plans and programs of development assist- 
ance, he is authorized to enter into agree- 
ments committing, under the terms and 
conditions of this title, funds authorized to 
be appropriated under this title, subject only 
to the annual appropriation of such funds, 


Mr. President, that is not the Byrd 
amendment. It is a far cry from the 
Byrd amendment. So I think that at 
this time we should note what the con- 
ference report provides. In a moment 
I shall refer to the position the Senator 
from Indiana took in regard to this mat- 
ter, because it is one of the reasons why 
he has not gone along with this part of 
the conference report. 

There is no question that this lan- 
guage authorizes the President of the 
United States to enter into executive 
agreements which, in effect, commit 
funds. Of course, Congress would, if it 
wished to do so, repudiate the Presi- 
dent’s action in connection with some 
Particular project or agreement. But 
what Congress would do that? 

Today, when we adopt this conference 
report, its legislative history should be 
clearly understood to authorize any 
President of the United States during 
the life of this measure to enter into 
executive agreements to commit funds. 
The President will be the chief contract- 
ing party for the United States, in the 
last analysis—although, of course, he 
may delegate the authority to assist- 
ants. But this provision is not the 
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Byrd amendment by the back door; and 
Arthur Krock, in his article which ap- 
peared this morning in the New York 
Times, could not be more wrong in his 
analysis of the conference report. 

The Senator from Indiana, in the 
colloquy he had on the floor of the Sen- 
ate this morning, and in many of his 
discussions in conference, pointed out 
that in many instances this amounts to 
long-time financing and to really bind- 
ing this Government to the executive 
agreements the President may enter into 
under the provisions of section 202(b), 
which has been referred to, unless the 
Government wants to walk out on its 
clear moral commitments. 

The Senator is correct. I want the 
Recorp to show that, as one of the 
conferees, I believe him to be correct, 
because in my judgment, he has ex- 
plicitly expressed the intent of the 
conferecs. 

Mr. President, that is not the Byrd 
amendment. It is a far cry from it. 

As the Senator from Indiana has 
pointed out, suppose the President 
enters into an agreement to build a road 
in any country, but let us take Bolivia 
as an example, which surely needs roads. 
Suppose that commitment calls for 
$250 million to cover a 4-year contract, 
and provides for the payment of $50 
million the first year, $50 million the 
second year, $50 million the third year, 
and the remainder the fourth year. 
That becomes the agreement. After 2 
years, as the Senator from Indiana has 
pointed out, does anyone think Congress 
would refuse to go ahead with that com- 
mitment or agreement by not appro- 
priating funds? I cannot imagine any- 
thing worse that we could do to the 
prestige and standing of the United 
States than to renege on a Presidential 
executive agreement in this particular 
instance the building of a road—which 
would leave the project uncompleted. 

We are trying to create good will. Let 
us understand that when we approve 
this legislation, the Congress undertakes 
@ moral obligation, for the life of the 
legislation, to carry out the commit- 
ments which the President may enter 
into. 

That is why I am glad that, with his 
complete intellectual honesty, the Sen- 
ator made that clear in his speech of 
explanation to the Senate this morn- 
ing. Although the Senator from In- 
diana did not vote with us, he properly 
described, both in committee and again 
on the floor of the Senate this morning, 
exactly what is involved in the legisla- 
tion we are passing today 

Although we did not get the so-called 
Treasury borrowing power, we did get 
authority for the President of the United 
States to enter into executive agreements 
that commit authorized funds, and if 
Congress in the future ever wanted to 
repudiate its President after he had 
entered into an executive agreement 
which, under this legislation, Congress 
had empowered him to do, by failing to 
appropriate the funds, the Congress 
would have to assume that responsibility. 

To those who think we have lost every- 
thing in conference in regard to the 
longtime development loan program, I 
say that we did no such thing. To the 
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contrary, we brought about a remarkable 
compromise, in my judgment; and most 
of the credit goes to the man who is now 
trying to get me to yield to him, the 
chairman of the conference, the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FutsricuT], to 
whom I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator has explained exactly 
the way I understand the provisions, in 
his usually very clear, and forceful man- 
ner. I think there was great misunder- 
standing about the so-called borrowing 
authority. It had fallen victim to a very 
common disease, namely, the practice of 
attaching a slogan to it called back-door 
financing. What really happened was 
that it became a symbol around which 
the opposition to the whole program 
gathered, to distort it. 

I agree with the Senator that the 
actual effect of the language as spelled 
out is very similar to what would have 
been true if we had retained the original 
language. I think this fact was well un- 
derstood, as the Senator from Oregon 
has said, by the Senator from Indiana. 
We spelled out what would have hap- 
pened under the borrowing authority, 
under the effect of the Government Cor- 
porations Control Act, because as the bill 
originally was passed by the Senate, 
Congress could have reneged or re- 
scinded the whole authority. 

The Senator from Oregon is doing a 
great service for the Recorp and for the 
understanding by the public and the ad- 
ministration of what the effect and in- 
tent of this measure is. I think he is 
doing it very well, indeed. He has stated 
my understanding of the measure. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas for his kind statement. 

I turn now to the last point I shall dis- 
cuss in connection with the conference 
report. I do so because I had assured the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
that I would make a comment on it. He 
referred to this subject matter earlier 
today. It was impossible for me to take 
the floor at that time to discuss it, but 
I told him I would make a very brief 
statement in regard to it, for the pur- 
pose of legislative history. 

The statement goes to the agreement 
that was finally reached by the Senate 
conferees and the House conferees in 
connection with the policy statement of 
the bill. It will be recalled that when the 
bill left the Senate, it had in it the fol- 
lowing language: 

The Congress declares it to be a primary 
necessity, opportunity, and responsibility of 
the United States, and consistent with its 
traditions and ideals, to renew the spirit 
which lay behind these past efforts, and to 
help make a historic demonstration that 
economic growth and political democracy 
can go hand in hand to the end that an 
enlarged community of free, stable, and self- 
reliant nations can reduce world tensions 
and insecurity. In addition, the Congress 
declares that it is the policy of the United 
States to support the principles of increased 
economic cooperation and trade among na- 
tions, freedom of the press, information, and 
religion, freedom of navigation in inter- 
national waterways, and recognition of the 
right of all private persons to travel and 
pursue their lawful activities without dis- 
crimination as to race or religion. In the 
administration of all of this act these 
principles shall be supported in such a way 
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as to avoid taking sides in any controversy 
between countries having friendly relations 
with the United States while urging both 
sides to aGjudicate the issues involved by 
means of procedures available to the parties. 


The record will show, may I say for 
the benefit of the Senator from New 
York and for the Recorp, that, in my 
judgment, it was impossible to reach an 
agreement in conference either on the 
Senate or House language. I shall not 
take the time to read the House lan- 
guage, but merely to say that the House 
language went even further in regard to 
the subject matter of freedom of navi- 
gation in international waterways and 
freedom from discrimination of US. 
citizens in any country with which we 
enter into foreign aid agreements. 

So again, we proceeded under the very 
tactful leadership of the Senator from 
Arkansas, who felt very strongly that 
the Senate language should remain as it 
was, including the language of the last 
sentence that was objected to partic- 
ularly by the House conferees: 

In the administration of all parts of this 
act these principles shall be supported in 
such a way as to avoid taking sides in any 
controversy between countries having friend- 
ly relations with the United States while 
urging both sides to adjudicate the issues 
involved by means of procedures available 
to the parties. 


The Senator from Arkansas, in my 
judgment, made a very brilliant and able 
argument in support of retaining that 
sentence in the bill. It became per- 
fectly clear that the sentence would 
never be acceptable to the House con- 
ferees. In fairness to me, the REcorD 
should show I thought the sentence 
ought to be modified. 

Therefore, an assignment was given 
to the House staff members and to the 
Senate staff members to try to work out 
some language, which would include the 
acceptable portions of the Senate ver- 
sion and of the House version, as a com- 
posite upon which we might agree. The 
staff dic a remarkably good job, in my 
opinion, in presenting such a proposal, 
but some Senate conferees and some 
House conferees found themselves in 
disagreement, either because of omis- 
sions from the composite statement or 
because of inclusions in the statement. 

The final compromise—and I think it 
is a very acceptable compromise—con- 
sists of taking the language from the 
document memorandum prepared by the 
two staffs, and an amendment which I 
offered as a final effort to try to get 
agreement. It is to be found on page 2 
of the conference report, and it reads 
as follows: 

In addition, the Congress declares that it 
is the policy of the United States to sup- 
port the principles of increased economic 
cooperation and trade among countries, free- 
dom of the press, information, and religion, 
freedom of navigation in international 
waterways, and recognition of the right of 
all private persons to travel and pursue their 
lawful activities without discrimination as 
to race or religion. In the administration 
of all parts of this act these principles shall 
be supported in such a way in our relations 
with countries friendly to the United States 
which are in controversy with each other as 
to promote an adjudication of the issues 
involved by means of international law pro- 
cedures available to the parties. 
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I assume the responsibility for that 
last sentence of the compromise: 

In the administration of all parts of this 
act these principles shall be supported in 
such a way in our relations with countries 
friendly to the United States which are in 
controversy with each other as to promote 
an adjudication of the issues involved by 
means of international law procedures avail- 
able to the parties. 


I think that is the wisest solution we 
could reach in the conference in regard 
to the problem, and I personally think 
it is a sound solution. 

In answer to the specific question 
raised earlier this morning by the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits], the 
sentence is not intended to limit the par- 
ties to the World Court. It is intended 
for the parties to make use of all the 
procedures of international law which 
may be available. The Senator asked if 
this applied to various arbitration, medi- 
ation, conciliation, and other procedures 
which exist in international law, and my 
answer, as the drafter of the sentence, 
is “Yes.” My colleagues on the confer- 
ence committee know the answer is 
“Yes” because I specifically discussed the 
subject in explaining the amendment I 
offered. 

I think the final language on this very 
controversial subject—and we spent a 
great deal of time on it—is language 
which all should accept with a great 
satisfaction, because I think it is a fair 
solution to a very volatile issue. 

Although the chairman made very 
clear his preference for the language in 
the Senate version, after he had done 
his best to carry out his point of view 
he yielded to the judgment of the over- 
whelming majority of the conferees. 

I close, Mr. President, by saying I sin- 
cerely hope this conference report, which 
presents to the Senate, in my judgment, 
the best and soundest foreign aid bill on 
which we have ever had an opportunity 
to vote, will be agreed to by an over- 
whelming vote in the next few minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have listened with great interest to the 
remarks of the Senator from Oregon. 
First I thank the Senator for his kind 
personal references. 

I associate myself with everything the 
Senator said relating to the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], and the remarkable 
work he has performed in bringing about 
what I consider to be a very creditable 
and sound foreign aid program for the 
ensuing years. 

I also join in the Senator’s commen- 
dation of the staff of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, Dr. Marcy 
and his associates, and of course the staff 
of the other body, who worked with us 
in the conference. 

The conference committee had a very 
difficult assignment of trying to recon- 
cile two diverse points of view, particu- 
larly with reference to the long-term 
financing or the loan provisions of the 
foreign aid program. I shall not take 
the time of the Senate to go through 
those questions in detail, but merely say 
the words of the Senator from Oregon 
express my thoughts and my feelings. 
I associate myself in particular with his 
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most recent comment on the policy of 
our Government toward the use of in- 
ternational waterways and highways 
without discrimination based upon race, 
creed, color, or national origin. I feel 
that the language finally agreed upon 
was a satisfactory statement of American 
policy, because it puts the whole thing 
into the context of international law, 
which the Senator from Oregon spelled 
out by his contribution to that particu- 
lar provision. 

Mr. President, in our discussion here 
today of the conference report atten- 
tion should be called to the language in 
the statement of policy—section 102— 
declaring it to be “the policy of the 
United States to support the principles 
of increased economic cooperation and 
trade among countries, freedom of the 
press, information, and religion, freedom 
of navigation in international water- 
ways, and recognition of the right of all 
private persons to travel and pursue 
their lawful practices without discrim- 
ination as to race or religion.”’ 

I am much pleased that such lan- 
guage was agreed to, and I hope that 
those who administer this measure will 
see to it that the intent of the Con- 
gress in this area is carried out. 

This statement of policy refers to the 
Arab boycott of Israel shipping on the 
Suez Canal and the denial by Arab coun- 
tries of entrance to those of the Jewish 
faith. It should be noted, Mr. President, 
that this involves more than a dispute 
between the Arabs and Israel. The Arab 
boycott has gone so far as to affect 
Americans who happen to be of the 
Jewish faith. They, too, have been de- 
nied entrance to Arab territory, and here 
in the United States, Arab countries 
have exerted pressure to deny employ- 
ment of Jews by American-owned com- 
panies doing business with the Arabs. 

Mr. President, I am well aware of the 
arguments that are made that we must 
be practical about all of this, and that we 
cannot afford to court disfavor of the 
Arab countries. To this argument I 
would reply that while we offer a friendly 
hand to the Arab countries and sincerely 
desire to help them build a better life for 
their people, we cannot as a free and 
democratic country, founded upon the 
principle of religious freedom, condone 
such discriminatory practices. And if we 
simply sit back and say nothing and do 
nothing, we are, by omission, sanctioning 
such violations of religious liberty. 

Mr. President, Israel has demonstrated 
its friendship for America. It has 
spurned overtures from the Soviets and 
has worked diligently to build a prosper- 
ous country founded and dedicated to 
man’s freedom. In this grave period of 
world crisis, with the world divided be- 
tween the free world and the totalitarian 
Soviet camp, it is crucially important 
that by our words and by our actions we 
make it clear we will not tolerate religious 
discrimination, here at home or abroad. 

I reiterate the hope that the intent of 
Congress on this subject be carried out by 
those who administer the act, and that 
they do all within their power to see to 
it that the program is carried out with 
this spirit in mind. Such is the require- 
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ment of the law. It demands and re- 
quires compliance. 

The basic difference between the House 
yersion and the Senate version of the 
bill of course related to what we call the 
Development Loan Fund, or the loan pro- 
visions. The Senate felt strongly as to 
the need for what we call the Treasury 
borrowing authority. The prime reason 
for the Treasury borrowing authority on 
a 5-year basis was to permit the Presi- 
dent and those to whom he delegated the 
authority for the aid program and the 
loan program to make long-term plans 
as a part of the overall program. In 
other words, we were interested in Treas- 
ury financing so that the administration 
could plan ahead, when required, in 
terms of capital projects and so that 
there would be assurance of funding of 
those projects on the basis of the plans. 

It was the view of a majority of the 
Senate—I believe the majority was 19— 
that the 5-year Treasury financing pro- 
gram was the proper method to follow. 
The other body said: 

No, we will provide a 1-year program and 
there will be a $1.2 billion authorization. 
The agency can go to the Appropriations 
Committee to get its money. 


The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT], the chairman of the committee, 
made it clear when he discussed the bor- 
rowing authority under the 5-year pro- 
posal that it would in no way deny to 
the Appropriations Committee either of 
the House or of the Senate an opportu- 
nity to scrutinize the program or even 
to cut back on the program. In fact, 
the program would have had an annual 
review and would have had a business 
budget. In addition, both Houses of 
Congress by concurrent resolution could 
have cut off the program, diminished 
the program, or altered the program. 

The assumption was that if the Con- 
gress adopted Treasury financing over a 
5-year term there would be a commit- 
ment on the part of the Congress to ful- 
fill the pledges made by the President 
or his agents in any loan program with 
another country. 

I think that was the better way to do 
it. I have not changed my mind. But 
as a result of the conference, we arrived 
at what I consider to be a workable com- 
promise. I believe that the language 
of the compromise indicates the basic 
soundness of its provisions. 

First, it is a 5-year program. It is a 
5-year authorization. That within itself 
permits long-term planning. But sec- 
tion 202(b) of that compromise provi- 
sion in the conference report follows the 
commitment of $1.2 billion for the first 
year, and $1.5 billion for the next 4 years, 
along with the provision that all unused 
funds may be carried over and all un- 
appropriated funds relating to the au- 
thorization may also be carried over. 
Section 202(b) spells out in further de- 
tail what that provision really means. 
It states: 

Whenever the President determines that 
it is important to the advancement of the 
US. interests and necessary in order to fur- 
ther the purposes of this title, and in recog- 
nition of the need for reasonable advance 
assurances in the interest of orderly and ef- 
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fective execution of long-term plans and pro- 
grams of development assistance he— 


Referring to the President— 
is authorized to enter agreements com- 
mitting, under the terms and conditions of 
this title, funds authorized to be appropriated 
under this title, subject only to the annual 
appropriation of such funds. 


The important word is that subsection 
(b) is the word “committing.” So what 
we have really said is that we have a 5- 
year authorization. 

We would say to the President, ‘““When 
you feel that it is the interest of an or- 
derly program for you to have advanced 
planning and advanced commitments, 
you are authorized to commit a specific 
amount of money within the title relat- 
ing to title I under the loan provisions of 
the act.” 

Such a commitment would place a 
moral responsibility upon Congress to 
fulfill the commitment that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had made at 
our direction. I wish it quite clear that 
Congress is literally authorizing and di- 
recting the President in this instance to 
make commitments if he deems it within 
the national interest to do so, and if he 
finds that it would provide for effective 
execution of long-term plans and pro- 
grams of development assistance. 

While it is not as easy to follow 
through in terms of financing a 
program as is the Fulbright proposal— 
5-year Treasury borrowing with money 
available on the basis of the Treasury 
borrowing—the objectives of the Ful- 
bright proposal are met by the compro- 
mise provision on long-term financing in 
sections 202(a), 202(b), and 202(c). 
Section 202(c) made it unnecessary. It 
might be said to be a substitute for the 
Dirksen amendment. The Dirksen 
amendment, relating to overseeing of 
activities of Treasury borrowing, was no 
longer necessary once Treasury borrow- 
ing had been eliminated. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is not the explana- 
tion of the able Senator from Minnesota 
with respect to the section to which he 
has referred, and the authority that 
it would give the President to borrow 
up to 5 years, supported by the state- 
ment of the President himself that the 
agreement was very satisfactory? In 
other words, will not the President, 
through the proposed language, receive 
what he really requested originally? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Presi- 
dent is getting a workable program. He 
said he found it satisfactory. He said 
that he found it would meet the stand- 
ards that he hoped Congress would au- 
thorize in terms of long-term planning 
and the availability of moneys to ful- 
fill commitments under those long-term 
plans. 

Mr. CAPEHART. From a practical 
standpoint the President is getting ex- 
actly what he originally asked for, is he 
not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. From a practical 
standpoint he is getting what he asked 
for, if not exactly what he requested. 

Mr. CAPEHART. For that reason he 
was very agreeable. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The President was 
satisfied with that provision. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Over the years I 
have supported foreign aid programs, 
commencing with the Marshall plan. 
The great demand of our people has 
been to refine and tighten up proposed 
plans, to eliminate waste, and to move 
forward with constructive programs “hat 
would actually result in eliminating the 
terrible cesspools of economic distress 
in the less-developed nations. 

Those are the objectives which. the 
public wishes us to accomplish through 
the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor is correct, 

Mr. MONRONEY. Those who will ad- 
minister the program have assured 
members of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations that they feel the bill will accom- 
plish these objectives, and have assured 
us of their own determination to 
achieve them. Is not the remaining is- 
sue that is facing us in our consideration 
of the conference report the question of 
long-term financing, as contrasted to 
l-year “shotgun” decisions on large 
sums of money that must be committed 
out of a single annual appropriation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We have a choice. 
The House made the original choice in 
selecting a 1-year approach. The 
Senate made the choice of a 5-year pro- 
gram and then, as an avenue to achieve 
long-term financing, the Senate chose 
the method of Treasury financing. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Now the Senate 
conferees, under the great leadership of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT] with the help of other and able 
and tireless members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, have agreed that 
agreement on such an approach was not 
possible, but they have brought back a 
“siamese twin’ of the method which the 
Senate decided was best to use. 

The conferees rejected Treasury fi- 
nancing, but they have chosen what is 
essentially advance contract authority. 
The managers on the part of the House 
state: 

The Executive has authority to enter into 
agreements committing the United States 
to participate in development programs of 
foreign nations for a period of up to 5 years 
but making such commitments subject only 
to the regular annual or supplemental appro- 
priations of funds. * * * It is understood 
that the conferees regard the language in the 
bill as authority for the Executive to make 
commitments which will be honored by the 
Congress unless there is evidence of obvious 
bad management or the other country has 
failed to meet its responsibilities. 


The language I have read is the lan- 
guage of those who have yielded from 
the plan of 1-year financing and agreed 
to long-term financing. 

Contract authority is used in a num- 
ber of successful programs. For ex- 
ample, the Federal Airports Act also 
gives the Executive the right to enter 
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into grant agreements with local mu- 
nicipal and State airport authorities. 
Congress, and the Appropriations Com- 
mittees thereof, meet and honor such 
contracts as are executed under that au- 
thorization., 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the sys- 
tem we call contract authority. The 
Senator has described it accurately. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Therefore, we 
have had ample experience in the years 
of the operation of the Federal Airport 
Act—which we hope will be renewed by 
the Senate this afternoon—and of the 
Federal highway program, under a sys- 
tem of commitments that are made un- 
der contract authority subject to later 
appropriations. 

I believe the record should show that 
it is the intent, as indicated by what I 
have heard said by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the Sena- 
tor from Alabama, the Senator from 
Oregon, and the Senator from Minne- 
sota, as well as by Senators on the Re- 
publican side of the Senate, that we will 
consider this authority to make loan 
agreements in the same light which we 
consider contract authority, with the 
Appropriations Committee examining it, 
of course, but with every intention of 
meeting the pledge of the Government 
expressed in the agreement which it is 
authorized to make. 

So we have arrived by a different high- 
way but at the same destination, and 
this bill will guarantee that we no longer 
will have a shotgun decision to take a 
project because an authorization will ex- 
pire within 12 months at most and some- 
times even within 1 or 2 months. In 
other words, we can have an orderly 
plan, and be properly selective, so that 
those projects that have a good chance of 
helping to solve the economic problems 
of the underdeveloped countries can be 
undertaken. Does the Senator agree? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my feeling 
exactly. As the Senator knows, we have 
yoted together on this principle. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We want long- 
term planning. We need long-term 
planning authority. It is a more effi- 
cient way of doing business. It will help 
provide for better administration of the 
program. I believe that in the light of 
the explanation of sections 202(a) and 
202(b) of the conference report, the 
substitute language relating to loans, 
and the long-term financing, we have 
arrived at a procedure which, while it is 
not as efficient a procedure as Treasury 
borrowing, will fulfill the purpose of 
Treasury borrowing, and definitely falls 
within the experience that we have had 
with contract authority. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I agree. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his contribution. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have one other 
comment that I wish to make. At page 
49 of the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House, there appears 
this statement: 

LOANS TO INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSO- 
CIATION (SEC. 205) 

Section 206 of the Senate bill authorized 
the President to lend up to 10 percent of the 
development loan funds to the International 
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Development Association (IDA). The House 
amendment contained no comparable pro- 
vision. 

Information available to the managers on 
the part of the House indicated that under 
the existing authority of the International 
Development Association Act (Public Law 
86-565, 74 Stat. 293), borrowing of develop- 
ment loan funds was not authorized but 
that such borrowing had been contemplated 
by the Executive and the Congress when the 
International Development Association was 
established. The managers on the part of 
the House, therefore, accepted the Senate 
provision with a clarifying amendment that 
such loans are to be made “in accordance 
with the provisions of this title” of the Act 
for International Development. 


I commend the conferees particularly 
with reference to this provision because 
of my keen interest in IDA. The For- 
eign Relations Committee recognized the 
fact that IDA is well suited to help un- 
derdeveloped areas, and that there is no 
lending facility so capable of meeting 
these needs as is a multinational bank- 
ing facility. 

IDA is an affiliate of the World Bank, 
which has the greatest technical know- 
how in the world and the greatest lend- 
ing record in the world. If the President 
chooses to use the authority given him 
to add to the funds of IDA 10 percent of 
the amount authorized for loans, he will 
have $750 million over a 5-year period 
to increase the lending capacity of IDA. 
When offering to do this he will have an 
exceptional bargaining capacity with the 
other developed nations to say to them, 
“If we put up X millions of dollars and 
put it into the IDA to meet this problem 
on an international basis, will you put 
up your share?” 

It can generate $2 of investment in 
IDA by other developed nations for ev- 
ery dollar that we put up under this 
mechanism. 

I wish to compliment the conferees 
particularly on meeting this problem in 
a way in which the burden of this aid on 
the American people will be lessened and 
rather than some of the new nations be- 
coming clients of the United States 
alone, instead, will receive financial as- 
sistance under a banking system of the 
developed nations of the world repre- 
sented in the International Development 
Association. 

I wish to express my gratitude to the 
conferees for keeping this important sec- 
tion in the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall yield in a 
moment. I wish to complete my presen- 
tation on the long-term financing first. 

The provisions in this bill for long- 
term financing represent a significant 
step forward in the evolution of our 
foreign aid concepts. The bill asserts 
the firm conviction of the Congress that 
the time has come to put an end to the 
stop-and-go process of funding develop- 
ment assistance which has so often char- 
acterized our actions in this regard in 
the past. 

The multiyear commitment authority 
will promote the more efficient use of 
development loan funds. The AID 
agency will be able to subordinate the 
dramatization of short-term require- 
ments to the critical need to meet the 
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essential criteria for long-term develop- 
ment plans and programs. In this way 
we will be able to provide a powerful 
inducement to recipient countries to un- 
dertake those hard measures of inter- 
nal economic and social reform on which 
the successful growth of the less-devel- 
oped countries depend. 

The multiyear technique will enable 
the recipient countries to carry out their 
own development programs more effi- 
ciently. The various activities of a de- 
velopment program can now be carefully 
timed with assurance that funds will be 
available to implement future activities 
upon which the successful operation of 
the initial activities will depend. For 
example, a steel mill begun this year will 
be of little use if many of the smaller 
industries counted on to use steel prod- 
ucts do not exist when the steel plant 
is completed. 

Finally, the existence of a 5-year pro- 
gram will help to encourage other in- 
dustrialized nations increase their con- 
tributions to development assistance. 
The size and form of such aid both from 
from those nations and the United States 
can be given a common long-range per- 
spective. 

The Congress by its action on this bill 
will have expressed to all the world a 
new U.S. initiative—an intention to pro- 
vide significant financial support for 
sound long-range development efforts in 
the developing nations. By specifically 
conferring upon the Executive the power 
to enter into long-term commitments, 
clear evidence will have been provided 
of our intention to make available the 
necessary funds in the future. This clear 
intention is reinforced by repeated state- 
ments to this effect by Members of the 
Congress during the recent hearings be- 
fore the authorizing and appropriations 
committees and during the course of the 
floor debates. ‘This determination to 
carry through on our intention will rep- 
resent an invigorating reaffirmation of 
U.S. leadership to our friends overseas. 

Nor should the protracted discussions 
which have taken place over the internal 
techniques of the U.S. Government to be 
utilized in implementing development 
assistance be construed in the slightest 
degree as weakening the depth and scope 
of our commitment to help meet the eco- 
nomic and social requirements of the 
emerging nations of Latin America, 
Africa, and Asia. ‘There should be no 
doubt either on the part of the Execu- 
tive or of the less-developed countries 
that our commitment to supply the 
necessary funds will under all reasonable 
circumstances be honored. 

By our action on this bill, the Con- 
gress will have established a minimum 
level of availability of funds to meet one 
of the most challenging, if not the most 
challenging, problems of the 1960’s. We 
will have provided an exciting initiative 
and critical forward thrust to what 
President Kennedy has so aptly described 
as the “decade of development.” 

IMPLEMENTING THE TECHNICAL SERVICE FOR 

PEACE AMENDMENT 


I should like to invite attention to one 
of the extremely important decisions 
reached by the Senate-House conference 
committee on S. 1983. 
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It is a pleasure to note that, under sec- 
tion 621(a), the technical services for 
e amendment which I had sponsored 
in the Senate is not only retained in 
the conference version, but is strength- 
ened. This is accomplished along the 
lines which I had urged in my statement 
to the Senate of August 18. 

The pertinent portion of section 621(a) 
reads as follows: 

In providing technical assistance under 
this Act in the field of education, health, 
housing, or agriculture, or in other fields, 
the head of any such agency or such officer 
shall utilize, to the fullest extent prac- 
ticable, the facilities and resources of the 
Federal agency or agencies with primary re- 
sponsibilities for domestic programs in such 
fields. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cerpts of page 62 of the conference re- 
port on this provision be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

USE OF OTHER U.S. AGENCIES (SEC. 621(a)) 

Section 621(a) of the Senate bill included 
a sentence which provided that in providing 
technical assistance under this act in four 
specific flelds, the AID agency should utilize, 
to the fullest extent practicable, facilities 
and resources of appropriate U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies. 

The House amendment did not contain a 
comparable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
were in agreement with the objective of the 
Senate provision which is intended to pre- 
vent duplication by the AID agency of facil- 
ities already in existence under other U.S. 
departments or agencies. They accepted the 
provision of the Senate bill with an amend- 
ment broadening its application to other 
flelds than those specifically enumerated in 
the Senate bill. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. As the author of 
the amendment I should like now to 
elaborate a few points, so as to make un- 
mistakably clear to the administrators of 
the foreign-aid program how I, for one, 
believe this particular provision should 
be implemented. 

WELFARE ILLUSTRATES OTHER NONENUMERATED 
FIELDS 

First, the phrase “in other fields,” over 
and above the four enumerated fields of 
“education, health, housing, and agri- 
culture” is intended to be interpreted 
broadly, not narrowly. That is why that 
language was used. 

There are a very considerable number 
of additional fields of technical assist- 
ance which can be more competently and 
economically backstopped by expert do- 
mestic U.S. agencies—Cabinet depart- 
ments, commissions, and other organiza- 
tions—than by AID setting up its own 
facilities and resources. 

One such field is that of human wel- 
fare, including the work of the Social 
Security Administration and its U.S. 
Children’s Bureau. Numerous other 
flelds could be mentioned as well. 

There are many agencies, as I said, 
such as the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of the Interior, with its 
reclamation and irrigation capacities, 
and public power resources, and techni- 
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cal capacity—all of these many agen- 

cies and departments have a role to 

play. 

NO TOKEN EFFORTS, RATHER FULL COLLABORA- 
TION INTENDED 

Second. The second point which I 
wish to make is that this amendment 
is not intended as a token gesture. 

It is not expected that the foreign 
aid agency will merely “go through the 
motions” of utilizing a few of the per- 
sonnel, facilities and resources of do- 
mestically oriented Federal agencies. 
Actually, that has always been done— 
if only a limited extent. Rather, it is 
now intended that there will be a vital, 
fully—not partially—collaborative rela- 
tionship, in which the domestic agency 
is given maximum responsibility to 
bring to bear its fullest competence. 

That means the domestic agency 
should recruit the best possible staff 
from its ranks as part of their career 
development, and from the professional 
community, rather than possibly sending 
castoffs or second-raters. 

MOBILIZING PROFESSIONAL GROUPS’ AID 


Third. Thus, the amendment is in- 
tended to include the concept that AID 
and, in particular, the expert domestic 
agency, bring to bear on foreign aid 
needs—fuller, more expanded relation- 
ships with domestic professional or- 
ganizations. Thereby, AID will get the 
benefit of the most advanced thinking 
and cooperation of the professional 
community. 

In the case of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, for example, this means that it 
will be given the mandate to utilize for 
foreign aid planning and implementation 
its longstanding association with the 
National Education Association and the 
vast array of outstanding specialized, 
educational groups—in primary, second- 
ary, higher, vocational, and other edu- 
cation. 

In the case of the U.S. Public Health 
Service, this means that the fullest bene- 
fit—far more than at present—shall be 
gained from the great competence of the 
American Medical Association, the As- 
sociation of Accredited Medical Col- 
leges, and similar professional groups, 
in addition to individual voluntary or- 
ganizations, such as Medico; central 
groups, such as the National Health 
Council, the American Council of Volun- 
tary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc., 
foundations, and so forth. 

It means that professional organiza- 
tions skilled in problems of human wel- 
fare shall be invited by the Social Se- 
curity Administration to render the 
greatest possible service to AID and the 
foreign aid program. 

HIGH POLICY LEVEL FOR TECHNICAL COUNSEL 
IN AID 

This domestic agency—nongovern- 
ment collaboration is particularly essen- 
tial in view of the fact that there is still 
no assurance that the Technical Assist- 
ance Offices in AID Washington head- 
quarters will be represented at a high 
enough policy level and with sufficient 
staff to do the necessary job. 

In my statement of August 17, I had 
pointed out the danger that, if the letter 
of the Gant report were carried out, tech- 
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nical assistance at Washington head- 
quarters of AID might be submerged and 
shrunken in size. 

In my view, AID coordinative efforts 
in health, education, housing, agricul- 
ture, welfare, and other fields should 
not and must not be buried so far down 
the line in the administrative hierarchy 
as to become ineffectual. The fact that 
domestic agencies receive a _ greater 
measure of responsibility under my 
amendment does not mean that AID 
should deny itself the necessary central 
policymaking ability in technical assist- 
ance. Such central policy need not and 
should not deprive the AID regional 
offices of their right and duty to carry 
out country plans tailored to the indi- 
vidual situation in each land. 

BALANCE IN ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


There is in effect a delicate balance 
between Washington policy and coun- 
try plenning, between AID policy and 
domestic agency expertness which skilled 
administration and genuine partnership 
can and should carry out. 

PRIORITY FOR HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


Lastly, I call attention to the Senate’s 
sound amendment, stressing the im- 
portance of human resources develop- 
ment, section 211(b)—conference re- 
port, page 50. There is emphasized 
that in the early stages of development, 
the emerging countries should primarily 
be assisted in fields such as education, 
malaria eradication and related fields, 
technical or nontechnical, involving hu- 
man resources; that is, that this be given 
a priority ahead of those capital proj- 
ects which are for purposes other than 
human resources. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
another aniendment which I proposed, 
relating to the title or the name of the 
program. It is referred to in the con- 
ference report as “Identification of 
Source of U.S. Assistance, Section 641.” 

I want the AID agency officials to re- 
member this and to be aware of it. I had 
proposed that the program be identified 
with the title ‘American Aid”—just plain 
“American Aid’—rather than some 
gobbledygook USEON, which nobody 
would understand; it is like language 
from outer space. I think the American 
people will understand what “American 
Aid” means. I am sure that our friends 
in other parts of the world will under- 
stand what it means. The conference 
report reads: 

However, the committee of conference be- 
lieves that as a minimum the facilities hous- 
ing U.S. AID missions can be so marked. 


Thus when a person goes to a foreign 
country and wishes to visit a U.S. mission 
which is engaged in our oversea activity, 
he will not walk up to it and find some 
name like USEON. I have looked in the 
dictionary, and I find there is no such 
word or such name. It is some sort of 
abbreviated alphabetical political soup 
which no one can quite taste or under- 
stand. It is proposed to print over the 
doorways of those missions, in simple 
American language, “American Aid,” so 
that when someone visits a mission he 
will know who is offering the aid and 
where it comes from, and will have a 
description of it. 
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I believe this particular amendment, 
while it is merely one of language, is of 
considerable importance in the accept- 
ance of the program. 

I call the attention of the Senate also 
to the amendmeut of section 601, relat- 
ing to cooperatives and credit unions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp that part of the report on page 
56 relating to cooperatives and credit 
unions. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COOPERATIVES AND CREDIT UNIONS (SEC. 601(a)) 

Section 601(a) of the Senate bill enumer- 
ated a number of purposes, including the 
encouragement of the development and use 
of cooperatives, credit unions, and savings 
and loan associations, and supported the ex- 
change of ideas and technical information 
on matters covered only by subsection (a) 
of section 601. 

Section 601(a) of the House amendment 
omitted any reference to cooperatives, credit 
unions, and savings and loan associations, 
but was otherwise identical to the language 
of the Senate bill. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provision in the belief 
that the encouragement of the development 
of cooperatives, credit unions, and savings 
and loan associations was consistent with 
the objectives of the assistance program 
and would improve its effectiveness. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
this particular provision is, in my opin- 
ion, very important. The AID agency 
should have within it a special unit to 
urge the development and use of our 
cooperatives in the foreign aid program, 
in encouraging their development over- 
seas, in encouraging the development of 
credit unions for small credit for the 
individual; to encourage the develop- 
ment of savings and loan associations in 
order to promote housing programs in 
those countries. This will tie in with 
our pilot project for housing in South 
America. It seems to me that we have 
an opportunity to do some effective 
pioneering in the fields of education, 
health, housing, land reform, and agri- 
cultural pursuit, to improve the produc- 
tion of food and fiber in terms of a host 
of technical services which can strength- 
en this program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not wish to 
shut off any debate, but the House, as 
everyone knows, is planning to adjourn 
until tomorrow after a formal meeting. 
It was thought that by having the Senate 
convene early this morning we could vote 
on the conference report in time to have 
it go to the House. It is not so much 
that I am concerned about the con- 
ference report, but the appropriations 
necessary to implement the program will 
be delayed possibly as long as a week. 

We tried to secure permission to vote 
on the conference report this morning, 
but the permission was denied. I do not 
know what else to say, except that it 
seems to me that, if at all possible, Sena- 
tors should let us vote on the conference 
report; then perhaps it might be de- 
scribed subsequent to a vote. Other- 
wise, the House will not receive the re- 
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port today and will not be able to vote 
on it today, thus perhaps causing a de- 
lay of from a week to 10 days before the 
appropriation bill can be considered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I assure the Sena- 
tor that I shall not delay the considera- 
tion of the conference report. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Minnesota 
indicated a little earlier that he might 
yield to me for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not know 
the Senator desired me to yield to him; 
I am sorry. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator’s statement about identifying build- 
ings or areas in which the aid program 
will be available is, I think, interesting. 
I am not sure that in every instance the 
words “American aid’”’ would be under- 
stood or read by the people in some of 
the countries where the aid programs 
will be available. 

In that connection, I might suggest 
that during the initial relief programs, 
when the Government supplied relief in 
occupied areas, some of us who were 
members of the Herter committee were 
disturbed by the fact that there was no 
identification of the aid being provided 
by the United States. We suggested 
that in those instances the U.S. flag be 
displayed at the soup lines where the 
children received their soup and where 
other aid was dispensed. We thought 
that would be useful. 

I recognize that when we are dealing 
with unoccupied areas in foreign coun- 
tries, and the buildings are not owned by 
the United States or do not enjoy diplo- 
matic privileges, it may not be possible 
to display the U.S. flag outside. How- 
ever, in those cases, I think, the shield, 
which is an emblem of the United States 
and would identify the operation, might 
well be used. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I agree with that 
suggestion. I think that will be done. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wish to 
ask a couple of questions relating to the 
colloquy between the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HumpHrey] and the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Mownroney]. 
Did I understand the Senator from Min- 
nesota to say that he believed the pro- 
visions in section 202, as reported in the 
conference report, dealing with the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, established a sit- 
uation comparable or equal to the estab- 
lishment of contract authority? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I said it was simi- 
lar to, not identical with, because con- 
tract authority has its own legal basis. 
The controlling word was where the lan- 
guage in section 202(b) stresses that 
when the President makes long-term 
plans, he may also make commitments. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. On page 
17829 of the Recorp of August 31, where 
the conference report is printed, the 
following language appears: 

He [the President] is authorized to enter 
into agreements committing, under the 
terms and conditions of this title, funds 
authorized to be appropriated under this 
title, subject only to the annual appropria- 
tion of such funds. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
agreement committing the funds recite 
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the fact that the commitment is subject 
only to the annual appropriation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not certain 
what the technical language will be. I 
feel sure that if the language in the con- 
ference report is accepted, Members of 
Congress will realize that there is a 
moral responsibility to fulfill the com- 
mitments wherever they are made. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will such 
a commitment be a commitment to ap- 
propriate funds in the amount that may 
be shown in the schedule of the commit- 
ting agreement? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Thatiscorrect. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Or will 
the Committee on Appropriations, when 
it reviews the request, have the same 
right to take a look at the actual rate 
of expenditure and make appropriations 
for the ensuing years consistent with 
the probable rate of expenditure in a 
manner somewhat similar to what the 
Committee on Appropriations does with 
respect to rivers and harbors or flood 
control projects? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It would do a lit- 
tle of both. Where the commitments 
are made on a long-term basis, I imagine 
the Committee on Appropriations would 
wish to include that in its schedule of 
financing for the coming year. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But if 
the Committee on Appropriations found 
that in the current year the actual rate 
of expenditure was not as much as had 
been contemplated in the prior year, and 
that cash was available, would the com- 
mittee then be able to take that into ac- 
count and reduce the appropriation for 
the subsequent year? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, so long as 
cash with which to fulfill the commit- 
ments was available. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the many other Senators 
who have complimented the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] and the other members of 
the committee and the committee staff 
for the outstanding work done in con- 
nection with the conference report. The 
case for it has been fully documented 
and well presented. I believe that, on 
the whole, they have reached the best 
possible compromise in connection with 
the matters in disagreement between the 
Senate and the House. 

But one provision of the House version 
of the bill which has been substantially 
retained by the conference report was 
not given sufficient legislative considera- 
tion and, therefore, I wish to mention it 
briefly at this time. Since this matter 
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was not presented to either the House 
committee or the Senate committee, 
there was no opportunity for full con- 
sideration of it. 

On page 57 of the conference report, 
Senators will find section 606(c), which 
relates to the purchase of drugs or phar- 
maceutical products. I think this provi- 
sion is a most unfortunate instance of 
legislation without proper consideration. 

Many enlightened countries of the 
world expressly reject product patents 
on drugs. As a matter of conscious pub- 
lic policy, they have exercised their 
sovereign rights to exclude from patent 
monopoly these necessities of health. 

But the provision of the conference re- 
port to which I am referring prohibits 
the use by our Government of any funds 
provided under the foreign aid program 
for the purchase of a drug in another 
country if an American manufacturer 
holds a patent monopoly on the product 
in this country, unless there is express 
authorization from the owner of the 
patent that such drug or pharmaceuti- 
cal product can be manufactured out- 
side the United States. The failure of 
other countries to grant patents on drugs 
is not aimed at the United States, but 
section 606(c) is aimed at them. The 
exclusion of drugs from their patent sys- 
tems applies to all—to their own na- 
tionals, as well as to the citizens and 
corporations of all other countries. 

It could well be that this provision will 
prevent our aid program from supplying 
critically needed drugs in time to com- 
bat epidemics. Manufacturers of phar- 
maceuticals in Austria, Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, and Italy, in Europe, 
might in effect be blacklisted because 
they were operating within the estab- 
lished laws and practices of their sover- 
eign countries. Iran and Japan, in Asia, 
do not grant pharmaceutical product 
patents. Closer to home, Brazil, Mexico, 
and Venezuela are countries from which 
the U.S. Government’s foreign aid pro- 
gram could be barred from purchasing 
essential drugs. Even though a cer- 
tain drug might have been developed 
or invented in a country which does 
not issue patents on drugs, and even 
though such drugs were manufactured 
there, and later were brought to this 
country, and even though the drug in- 
vented in the foreign country might re- 
ceive an American patent, this provision 
would mean that even if adequate sup- 
plies of the drug were available in Italy 
or in some other country which does not 
issue such patents, and even though the 
drug had originally been developed in 
that country, it would be necessary for 
those administering this program to 
purchase the drug in the United States, 
and it would be necessary for them to 
Pay whatever price the holder of the 
U.S. patent wished to charge for the 


At the very time the Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee is considering 
proposed legislation to require licensing 
of patented drugs after 3 years—with 
very generous royalties—the conferees 
have adopted a restrictive provision 
which moves in an exactly opposite di- 
rection. 

The implication in this section is that 
other countries are waiting to pounce 
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on our contributions to the health of 
the world, and that our defenseless 
manufacturers of drugs must be pro- 
tected from piracy. In fact, the trade 
press account of the introduction of this 
amendment reads: 

No patent pirated drugs could be bought 
with any foreign aid money under amend- 
ment by Representative RoupEsusH, Repub- 
lican, of Indiana, adopted by House Friday. 
Provisions must survive House-Senate con- 
ference to be law. 


Let me point out to the Senate, and 
to the House of Representatives, what 
the patent experts already know: The 
United States is in a class by itself in 
granting monopoly privileges by patent 
to drug manufacturers, without any pro- 
tection of the public interest. 

The major Western countries which 
do grant patents on pharmaceuticals— 
Belgium, England, and Canada—pro- 
vide public protection by price control 
or by requiring compulsory licensing, or 
both. 

The United States alone among major 
countries grants unrestricted monopolies 
in the drug field, without any protection 
to the public interest. 

To the extent the aid program is 
forced by this provision to purchase 
essential drugs only from domestic 
monopolists or their foreign agents or 
licensees, the American taxpayers will 
be overcharged. Or, alternatively, the 
aid program will be unnecessarily re- 
duced in scope. 

The purchase of drugs runs into large 
amounts of money. We know that some 
drugs are sold in this country, under a 
patent monopoly, for 20 cents a capsule 
when they are produced for 2% cents 
a capsule at most, and are sold in coun- 
tries where the foreign aid program is 
in effect. at perhaps 3 or 4 cents a cap- 
sule, rather than the 20 cents a capsule 
as a result of the patent monopoly 
which exists in this country. 

The Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee has shown conclusively that 
patented drugs sell in the United States 
and Canada at prices far higher than 
unpatented drugs of the same kind. The 
difference is in no way caused by produc- 
tion costs or expenditures on research. 
Comparable drugs in other countries, 
which do not grant such monopolies, sell 
much more in line with cost of produc- 
tion. Moreover, the record is clear that 
countries which do not grant product 
patents on drugs, such as Germany, 
Switzerland, and France, have been out- 
standing in the development of new 
drugs. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that it is essential to pass the foreign aid 
program immediately, and I shall vote 
for it on that ground. Under normal 
circumstances I should fight this provi- 
sion prior to passage. 

I shall, however, introduce a bill to 
repeal this section. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
already expressed my intention to sup- 
port the conference report on the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. I am 
disappointed, naturally, that the plan 
for long-time financing, which would 
have given the President of the United 
States, subject to complete congressional 
authority, which I think was contained 
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in the Senate proposal, the capability 
of dealing with the competition we face 
in the foreign aid field from the Russians 
and the Chinese, as well as the capability 
of meeting the needs of a development 
program in such countries as India, with 
its 5-year plans, and the prospective 
development plans, over a term of years, 
in Brazil and other countries. 

It would also have given him the capa- 
bility of effectively dealing with one of 
the great problems we are going to face 
in the world, which is the new trade bloc 
known as the European Economic Com- 
munity, and other free trade areas and 
economic communities expected to be 
formed in Central and South America 
and other areas of the world. 

But the conference committee has 
brought forth a substitute which seems 
to be a feasible means for giving the 
President, so far as we can go, consistent 
with annual authorizations and appro- 
priations, an opportunity to do what 
the long-term commitment authority 
was designed to accomplish, and what 
those of us who supported it felt had to 
be done in the interest of the world 
situation. 

However, Mr. President, though I am 
disappointed, I am not dismayed. As 
we say so often, the course of legislation 
is compromise, and I think this will be 
an effective compromise. But I will say 
to my colleagues, especially my col- 
leagues on this side of the aisle, who, as 
my own colleague from the State of New 
York said, marched up the hill once, and 
now are marching down again, our work 
and our efforts in support of the long- 
term lending authority was not in vain. 
I do not think agreement on the bill 
could have been arrived at even for a 5- 
year authorization, which, incidentally 
parallels the experience of the Marshall 
plan, unless we had made this fight. 
What is more important, I think, is that 
we now have impressed upon this legis- 
lation the clear intention of the Con- 
gress that the President shall do in sub- 
stantive effect what we believe he should 
do and was authorized to do under the 
long-term borrowing authority. 

I think with the legislative record of 
the passage of that kind of bill by the 
Senate, it will be impossible to dismem- 
ber authorizations when they come to 
the appropriation stage, and that the 
cutting off of appropriations, a month 
before the end of an effective period, by 
30 percent, notwithstanding what such 
action does to the position of the United 
States, will be at an end. 

As is so often true, the words of the 
bill will not be nearly as important as 
the climate in which we legislated on it. 
That climate was made by the long fight 
for the long-term borrowing authority. 

In addition, I am glad the committee 
has carried out the proposal for aid to 
private enterprise which was contained 
in the proposal which I offered. I think 
the provision will have an enormous ef- 
fect in tying private enterprise of the 
free world into the development of less- 
developed areas. Unless that is done, 
the free world will be fighting with only 
one-fifth of its capability with respect 
to the struggle for freedom, which can- 
not win against the totality of the ef- 
forts of the whole Communist bloc. 
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I think this aspect represents the de- 
cisive edge which we have over the 
Communists. As I have asked before, 
What have we got that they do not have? 
We have private enterprise activities 
and the credit which private enterprise 
can muster. The Communists do not 
have that. We have to use that advan- 
tage effectively, and the amendment 
which I offered will help us to do it. 

Finally, I think the committee came 
to a fair resolution of the provisions in 
the policy statement in section 102, 
especially those relating to nondiscrim- 
ination against American citizens in 
countries, wherever they may be, with 
respect to faith, color, race, or national 
origin, as our citizens go to other nations. 
We are also familiar with the situation 
at the Dhahran Airbase, and also with 
the freedom-of-navigation provision as 
provided in the Douglas-Keating amend- 
ment, and with the nondiscrimination 
provision as provided in the Morse- 
Javits amendment, relate to the inhibi- 
tion of the free flow of commerce, espe- 
cially through the Suez Canal, and other 
waterways. 

Although the committee has not done 
as much as I had hoped would be done, 
it has worked out a compromise which 
gives understanding and emphasis to the 
basic ideals of American policy. 

I think the discussion of the amend- 
ment by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPaARKMAN] when we talked about it, as 
he carried forward the managership of 
the bill on the floor earlier today, was 
very helpful as relating to the language 
and as showing our determination with 
respect to the principles which are there 
enunciated. 

So, although I am not happy about 
it, Iam not dismayed. I think the spirit 
will be added to the terms of the law 
and that the present bill will give the 
President an opportunity to do a truly 
effective job in the foreign aid field, and 
will go far in what he will be able to do 
in terms of the impact of our technical 
assistance and the participation of pri- 
vate economic systems of the whole free 
world. At least we are making a start 
in the right direction. So I shall sup- 
port the conference report. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
am not opposed to cooperating with the 
world, because I have done business with 
the world. I realize that the people of 
the world have been pushed closer and 
closer together as the result of faster 
and faster transportation and commu- 
nication. 

I am opposed to the foreign aid bill, 
and I shall vote against the «conference 
report, as I voted against t« will, and 
as I voted in the committee 

In my opinion, we have the world con- 
fused. We have our own people con- 
fused. We are so confused ourselves 
that I do not know whether «2 can ever 
get out of our corfusion. 

We began with the Marshall plan. 
We had ECD, ICA, the International 
Bank, the Export-Import Bank, and the 
Development Loan Fund. Now we have 
@ new bill under which the Development 
Loan Fund will be dropped and a new 
name will be provided for a new organ- 
ization. 
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Someday I wish our Government and 
our Congress would make up its mind 
as to what should be done, and stick to 
it. It seems to me we simply do these 
things in the way best calculated to 
confuse the people. 

I do not like the fact that, by indirec- 
tion, our Government now, and the 
Congress, when it passes the bill, is ac- 
cepting the philosophy that we must 
from this time on help 97 of the 110 
nations of the world. 

The only reason we are not helping 
the other 13 nations is that they are 
Communist nations. We are helping 
some of these, like Poland, Yugoslavia, 
and others. We seem to have adopted 
that philosophy and that policy. 

I, for one, do not believe the tax- 
Payers and the American citizens can 
carry that load indefinitely. The load 
will get heavier instead of lighter. That 
is the history of such legislation. 

We are following this program in a 
way to promote and to accelerate the 
socialization of these countries. 

We should adopt the principle of pri- 
vate enterprise and write it into the leg- 
islation. We should say we will earmark 
funds for private enterprise systems. 
But as it is proposed, we are asked in- 
stead to give the money which is earned 
by the private enterprise system to coun- 
tries to do with as they please, for all 
practical purposes. I hope I am wrong. 
I hope history will prove me wrong, but 
in my opinion we are simply hurrying 
along the day when these nations, or 
many of them, will be socialized. For 
instance, as a result of what we are asked 
to do under the terms of the bill, we 
shall help to socialize the African coun- 
tries. Socialization might well be, as it 
is in many instances, I think nearly 
always, the first step toward commu- 
nism 


I have advocated for many years, and 
I repeat now, for I wish to have the 
Recorp again show it, that what we 
should do and what we should have done 
in regard to the proposed legislation 
before the Senate, is to divorce military 
aid from the economic aid. 

We should provide an appropriation 
for whatever is necessary for military 
aid to defend this country by making ex- 
penditures in other countries. We 
should have a military budget, permit 
our own military to handle it, and take 
it out of the foreign aid bill entirely. 
I have advocated that for years. 

One other thing I have advocated, 
which I advocate again, is to have one 
agency lending money and helping the 
world. We should help private industry 
through the Export-Import Bank or a 
subsidiary of the Export-Import Bank. 

The program should be handled by the 
Export-Import Bank. 

I have always advocated, and I ad- 
vocate today, that the technical aid 
which we are to give to countries 
throughout the world should be handled 
by the Department of Commerce. I am 
not opposed to giving these countries 
technical aid, but the program should be 
handled through the Department of 
Commerce, the business department of 
our Government, and for the purpose of 
helping business. 
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If we had one bill before us dealing 
with the military program and another 
bill dealing with economic help to the 
nations through a private enterprise 
system, to be handled through a sub- 
sidiary of the Export-Import Bank, with 
the Department of Commerce handling 
the technical aid portion, we would have 
a@ program which in my opinion would 
promote what I am sure we all wish to 
promote; namely, free nations with free 
enterprise systems. 

But, that is not the approach we are 
following. As I have said, we have 
adopted the philosophy now that we 
must help all the nations. 

On top of that, we have adopted the 
philosophy, not particularly written into 
the language of the law, but nevertheless 
a philosophy adopted by the leadership 
of our Government and this administra- 
tion, that we must give money to certain 
foreign countries or loan them money, 
and give them all the cooperation pos- 
sible without seeking anything in re- 
turn. 

When anyone tries to write into the 
proposed legislation the declaration that 
we should help the private enterprise 
system or help these countries to install 
the kind of government we have—to say 
to other nations what we favor—it is 
said, “You are saying on what basis you 
will lend them the money or give them 
the money.” It is said, “No, you cannot 
do that, because you are interfering with 
the internal affairs of these nations.” 

In other words, what we are asked to 
do is to say to 97 nations, “Come and 
get it. Do with it what you please.” 

I may be overexaggerating a bit, but 
Ido not think Iam. We extend to them 
all, “Love and kisses. Here we are. We 
love you. You do as you please.” 

There is a philosophy which permeates 
our Government that if we will do this, 
if we will extend love and kisses; extend 
money and more money and more mon- 
ey; and help and more help and more 
help; if we in the United States should 
ever get into financial or political or 
military trouble, these nations will come 
to our rescue. 

Now, Mr. President, I am one who does 
not believe it. These nations will come 
to our rescue only if it is in their best 
interest on such a day to do so. 

I do not know that I can blame them. 
It is human nature. 

Therefore, we have a loosely drawn bill 
which will run for 5 years. We shall now 
have a completely new arrangement. 
We shall drop all the old ties. We shall 
change the name of the Development 
Loan Fund. We shall operate the pro- 
gram in a different way. We have all 
the plans of the last 16 years about which 
I have told the Senate. The ink on one 
has not dried before we have dropped the 
plan and taken up another. 

We are merely confusing ourselves and 
the world. Now we have a 5-year plan. 
We have said that we will appropriate 
$1,200 million for the first year and au- 
thorize the President to commit us for 
$1.5 billion a year for the next 6 years. 
He can go ahead and commit the United 
States. Today in the Senate we are 
told—and the statement is a part of the 
report—that we are morally obligated to 
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appropriate whatever money the Presi- 
dent of the United States commits. 

So far as I am concerned, having sat 
through the conference, studied the 
problem, listened to the debate today, 
and read the reports, it is my judgment 
that, for all practical purposes, we are 
giving the administration a 5-year pro- 


gram. 

The best proof of that fact is that the 
President of the United States is very 
happy with it, because he will be given 
the right to commit the United States 
for 5 years. 

He can come back and say, “I have 
committed the United States up to $1.5 
billion each year. Now that I have com- 
mitted the money, Congress is morally 
responsible for appropriating the 
money.” 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the situation in which we find ourselves. 
The President will be able to make a 
commitment over a 4-year period. If 
Congress fails to appropriate the money 
to support the commitment, we shall then 
have a bad situation throughout the 
world because we shall have made ene- 
mies. We shall have repudiated the ac- 
tion of the President. 

Today the statement was made in the 
Senate that when the President makes 
commitments, he must write into the 
commitments the provision that they are 
subject to the appropriation of money by 
Congress. If that statement is true, then 
who in the world would proceed to do 
any planning for spending any money 
when they do not know whether they 
will receive it? 

We shall then have nullified what we 
think we are accomplishing, because if, 
as I believe he must under the proposed 
legislation, the President writes into 
agreements that they are subject to ap- 
propriations of Congress, how can the 
agency proceed? Future Congresses can- 
not be bound. They may or may not 
appropriate the necessary funds. We 
might not have the money available. 
Then we would have another bad situa- 
tion, because if a 4-year contract were 
made with a country which would aid 
that country, and it should go commu- 
nistic, and no longer be stable or finan- 
cially responsible, we would nevertheless 
be obligated to continue with the aid. 

My fourth point is that I recom- 
mend that the program under the bill be 
confined to 2 years of appropriated 
funds, because that is a long enough 
time for anyone to negotiate either a 
good or a bad contract. We do not need 
more than 2 years. That time is suffi- 
cient. 

So, I say to Senators that I think we 
should reject the conference report. I 
think we should write a completely new 
bill. I think we should get away from 
our present policy that we will indefi- 
nitely support 97 of the 110 countries 
of the world. I do not think we can do 
5o, 
We shall make more enemies than 
friends, I do not know why we want to 
commit ourselves. I happen to know 
that a few years ago we gave surplus 
milk to Colombia. Colombia adopted a 
system of giving that milk to schoolchil- 
dren. We ran out of surplus milk and 
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discontinued the program. As a conse~ 
quence we had more trouble than a dog 
has fleas. We could not make the peo- 
ple of Colombia today believe that this 
great Nation of ours does not have sur- 
plus milk. Therefore they are very un- 
happy and dissatisfied. They do not 
understand. 

We are now talking about a program 
under which the President would make 
commitments. Many Senators say that 
we would have the right not to appro- 
priate the money to carry out those 
commitments. I say that under the lan- 
guage of the bill we would have a respon- 
sibility to do so. At least we would have 
a@ moral responsibility. If we do not ap- 
propriate the money, we shall create a 
chaotic situation which will result in the 
making of many enemies. It is an un- 
workable and impractical situation. We 
should appropriate the money or not 
adopt the sort of plan we are now con- 
sidering. 

I am repeating myself, and I am doing 
so for a purpose. With our present 
philosophy, and our action under it, we 
are merely helping to speed the day when 
the recipient nations of the world will 
be socialized. That statement is partic- 
ularly true of the so-called backward 
countries. 

That point was illustrated when I 
tried to earmark for private enterprise 
50 percent of the proposed funds for 
Africa. It was pointed out that Africa 
has no private enterprise, since the na- 
tions of Africa are only now coming into 
existence. 

Mr. President, I say that now is the 
time to establish the private enterprise 
system in those countries, because if we 
do not do so now, but give money to the 
governments of the nations in Africa, 
and governments are established which 
own all business, those nations will 
never have a private enterprise system. 

We should say to African countries, 
“Yes, we will help you. We will help 
you to establish the free enterprise 
system.” 

In my opinion, we ought to earmark 
the money for that purpose. 

I cannot support the proposed legisla- 
tion. I cannot support the philosophy 
behind what is proposed. I think in the 
end we will get into a great deal of 
trouble. I think we should stop, think, 
and listen, because if we do not, I think 
we shall regret our action. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in the 
text of the conference report on mutual 
security appears the following language: 

The Congress reaffirms its conviction that 
the peace of the world and the security of 
the United States are endangered so long as 
international communism continues to at- 
tempt to bring under Communist domina- 
tion peoples now free and independent and 
to keep under domination peoples once free 
but now subject to such domination. It is, 
therefore, the policy of the United States to 
continue to make available to other free 
countries and peoples, upon request, assist- 
ance of such nature and in such amounts as 
the United States deems advisable and as 
may be effectively used by free countries and 
peoples to help them maintain their free- 
dom. 


Mr. President, that has been the bi- 
partisan policy of the Government of 
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the United States for many years. I 
believe it has been a good policy. I be- 
lieve it has been in the interests of the 
American people. I believe it is in the 
interest of an honorable peace. It has 
been endorsed, over the years, by every 
President, every Secretary of State and 
Defense, and every member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

I have listened to representatives of 
governments around the globe who have 
asserted unequivocally that had it not 
been for the assistance rendered to their 
countries by the Government of the 
United States under mutual security, 
their countries would have long since 
been abandoned to communism and 
would have become satellites in the evil 
communistic orbit. 

Thus, I shall continue to support mu- 
tual security as it is presented to us to- 
day. The events of the last 24 hours, 
with the grim announcement of the 
leader of the Soviet Union relative to the 
resumption of nuclear testing and the 
Soviet Union’s decision to construct ter- 
ror weapons of 100 megatons, underline 
the indispensable necessity of this part 
of America’s foreign policy, something 
which deserves the support of all Mem- 
bers of Congress and all the people of the 
Nation. It is Khrushchev who would 
profit from our abandoning this pro- 
gram, as I see it. 

It is indeed an American policy. It is 
an enlightened American policy. We 
demonstrate by its continuance that we 
accept the role of leadership around the 
globe for man’s freedom and that we 
intend to discharge the responsibility 
that role requires. 

Mr. President, the bill is designed also, 
as I have indicated in reading the lan- 
guage in the first section of the bill, that 
the aid and assistance from the people 
of the United States will be confined to 
free peoples, to those countries which 
are not Communist dominated nor sub- 
ject to Communist influence. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
report at page 22 with respect to section 
620 be set forth in full at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Sec. 620. PROHIBITIONS AGAINST FURNISHING 
ASSISTANCE TO CUBA AND CERTAIN OTHER 
CountTRIES.—(a) No assistance shall be fur- 
nished under this Act to the present Govern- 
ment of Cuba. As an additional means of 
implementing and carrying into effect the 
policy of the preceding sentence, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to establish and maintain 
a total embargo upon all trade between the 
United States and Cuba. 

(b) No assistance shall be furnished under 
this Act to the government of any country 
unless the President determines that such 
country is not dominated or controlled by 
the international Communist movement. 

(c) No assistance shall be provided under 
this Act to the government of any country 
which is indebted to any United States citi- 
zen for goods or services furnished, where 
such citizen has exhausted available legal 
remedies and the debt is not denied or con- 
tested by such government. 

(da) No assistance shall be furnished under 
section 201 of this Act for construction or 
operation of any productive enterprise in any 
country where such enterprise will compete 
with United States enterprise unless such 
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country has agreed that it will establish ap- 
propriate procedures to prevent the exporta- 
tion for use or consumption in the United 
States of more than 20 per centum of 
the annual production of such facility dur- 
ing the life of the loan. In case of failure 
to implement such agreement by the other 
contracting party, the President is author- 
ized to establish necessary import controls 
to effectuate the agreement. The restrictions 
imposed by or pursuant to this subsection 
may be waived by the President where he 
determines that such waiver is in the na- 
tional security interest. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Thus the language of 
the report prevents any assistance under 
this act to the present Government of 
Cuba. It provides, in the words whieh 
the Senate previously approved that, 
unless the President determines a coun- 
try is not dominated or controlled by in- 
ternational communism, no assistance of 
any kind shall be furnished to the gov- 
ernment of any such country. 

I voted for the amendment offered by 
the junior Senator from Connecticut, 
{Mr. Dopp] which I thought was con- 
siderably stronger than this language, 
but which went down to defeat in the 
substitute which was adopted. At any 
rate, the point is that we now make it 
clear that the regrettable decision the 
Senate made on the 11th of May, when 
it passed legislation providing that we 
would give assistance to Communist- 
dominated governments in Eastern Eu- 
rope, is overruled and eliminated in the 
language of the bill that we have before 
us. That is one excellent thing we did. 

I was one who supported the amend- 
ment offered by the able senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] dealing 
with free enterprise. This country has 
grown to greatness on the theory of free 
competitive enterprise. Where we can 
assist free enterprise around the globe, 
we intend to do it. That is what this 
bill says. We intend to use this vehi- 
cle as one of the means by which we 
achieve success in that field. Thus we 
have written into the Mutual Security 
Act a provision for encouragement of 
free enterprise and private participation 
in the carrying out of the policy enunci- 
ated in the legislation. We provide 
specifically that, wherever appropriate, 
these programs will be carried out 
through private agencies and, to the ex- 
tent practicable, in combination with 
local private and governmental partici- 
pation. 

The basis of our assistance is both 
military assistance and economic. The 
basis of our economic assistance is in 
loans, repayable to this country. 

All in all, what the Senate does here 
today and what shortly thereafter, with 
the approval of the House of Representa- 
tives, what the Congress will have en- 
acted, represents one strong answer, one 
continuing answer to the challenge 
which the forces of international com- 
munism fling at us. 

I listened a little earlier to the com- 
ment that our aid when given ought to 
be clearly demonstrated as “American 
aid.” I agree. I wish to tell my col- 
leagues in the Senate that recently a 
friend of mine from California returned 
from a trip to one of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries where the Government of 
the United States had given aid in the 
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form of foodstuffs. The people of that 
country speak Spanish. They do not 
speak English. The packages of aid had 
clearly marked on them that the food- 
stuffs in those packages had been given 
by the Government and people of the 
United States of America. But it was 
written only in English. 

If we make any legislative history here 
today, I trust that my colleagues in the 
Senate will not dispute my thinking that 
under this bill when our assistance is 
labeled as ‘“‘American aid,’ it ought also 
to be in such language as the people who 
utilize American aid can understand. It 
would be much better if the message on 
the packages of foodstuffs which went 
from the people of the United States, 
through their Government, to those who 
are less fortunate south of the border, 
showed the fact that it was a gift, in 
language which the recipients could un- 
derstand. 

I believe the conferees have done a 
good job. Vindicated in the bill is a 
provision for which some of us vigorously 
contended on the floor when the bill was 
first considered by the Senate. Vindi- 
cated in the legislation today is the 
responsibility of Congress under the 
Constitution to appropriate the moneys 
which are to be expended by the Gov- 
ernment of our country. 

Those of us who believe in mutual 
security, those of us who have supported 
and will continue to support long-term 
authority on the part of the President 
of our country, are nevertheless ex- 
tremely gratified that Congress did not 
abdicate its share of the constitutional 
responsibility to sit in judgment on the 
policy of the Government of this 
country. 

I salute my friend from Virginia, 
Harry Byrp, who led the fight with the 
amendment he offered, and which in full 
measure is recognized and adopted in the 
conference report which is before us. 
That confirms, if I may say so, the wis- 
dom of those of us who originally sup- 
ported the Byrd amendment. In that 
connection, I ask unanimous consent 
that the language in the report at page 
48, dealing with the subject of appropri- 
ations, be included in my remarks at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

The compromise language agreed to by the 
committee of conference provides recogni- 
tion by the Congress of the importance of 
making long-range commitments to the less- 
developed countries as a means of facilitat- 
ing their economic development while elimi- 
nating the necessity for Treasury borrowing 
to finance such long-range commitments. It 
is not intended to imply the absence of sim- 
ilar authority under other categories of aid. 

The Executive has authority to enter into 
agreements committing the United States to 
participate in development programs of for- 
eign nations for a period of up to 5 years but 
making such commitments subject only to 
the regular annual or supplemental appro- 
priations of funds. The committee of con- 
ference recognizes that the amount agreed 
to for each of the future years is below that 
requested by the Executive and therefore is 
to be regarded as a floor rather than a ceil- 
ing. If the program proves itself and addi- 
tional funds are considered necessary for 
the attainment of our foreign policy objec- 
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tives, Congress will entertain a request for 
such authority and appropriations. In jus- 
tifying any such request the Executive will 
also need to justify in detail before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs its use of the 
funds theretofore authorized. It is under- 
stood that the conferees regard the language 
in the bill as authority for the Executive to 
make commitments which will be honored 
by the Congress unless there is evidence of 
obvious bad management or the other coun- 
try has failed to meet its responsibilities. 

The requirement that the authorizing 
committees as well as the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and Senate be in- 
formed of the details of each agreement in- 
volving the loan of funds not yet appropri- 
ated assures that the authorizing as well as 
the Appropriations Committees will be kept 
currently informed and have an opportunity 
to revise and adjust the program in the light 
of future developments through the normal 
legislative procedures. 


Mr. KUCHEL. I merely wish to un- 
derline this one sentence from the 
excerpt which has been entered in the 
RECORD: 

The Executive has authority to enter into 
agreements committing the United States to 
participate in development programs of for- 
eign nations for a period of up to 5 years 
but making such commitments subject only 
to the regular annual supplemental appro- 
priations of funds. 


That is clear enough. That language, 
and our intent, cannot be distorted. 
Congress is not going to shirk its re- 
sponsibilities under the Constitution. 
Congress under the Constitution will 
continue to participate in a program 
which we believe is in the interest of the 
security of the American people. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a member of the conference 
committee, I was not available yester- 
day when the conference report was 
available for signature. Therefore, my 
name does not appear on the report. I 
would have signed the report yesterday 
had I been available, because I believe 
in the spirit of compromise. The bill as 
it comes from conference is a definite 
improvement over the bill as it passed 
the Senate. 

I am not thoroughly satisfied with the 
compromise, but the report contains 
certain helpful features. In the first 
place, the annual authorization is re- 
duced some $500 million. Second, the 
principle of Congress retaining control 
of the appropriation process is retained 
in the conference report. That was 
fundamental in the amendment offered 
by the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] and also in the amendment of- 
fered by me when the bill passed the 
Senate. 

The report contains an additional 
provision that the President may make 
commitments within the limitations of 
the authorization, but it is clearly stated 
that those commitments are subject to 
annual appropriations by Congress, 
which means annual examination and 
annual scrutiny of these programs by 
the Committees on Appropriations and 
by Congress. 

I think it is essential that we make 
an authorization for military purposes 
abroad. 

For many years I have supported the 
idea of loans rather than grants in our 
operations. The great difficulty with our 
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foreign operations is today and has been 
in the past that bureaucracy and bu- 
reaucrats have a tendency to try to give 
the people of foreign countries jet air- 
planes before they are able to discard 
their ox carts. Bureaucracy has a tend- 
ency to attempt to force on people de- 
vices and methods which are beyond 
their basic competence to use and to fit 
into their own economies. That is true 
in the less-developed countries or areas 
of the world. 

The fault with our foreign aid program 
in the past and at the present time is 
more a fault of administration than it is 
of intention. The development loan 
program will fall flat on its face if it does 
not have realistic, practical administra- 
tion. If it does have realistic, practical 
administration, then the program will 
have a reasonable chance for some suc- 
cess in providing help. 

I am not at all completely satisfied 
with the provisions of the bill as it comes 
from conference. However, in apprecia- 
tion of the fact that it is necessary to 
have a bill, that the report contains at 
least two provisions in the Development 
Loan Fund program of which I approve, 
and the fact that the report represents 
a substantial reduction in the amount 
made available, I expect to vote for the 
report. 

Another comment I wish to make in 
passing concerns the statement of policy 
in the report. It is the most extrava- 
gant outburst of unnecessary and con- 
fusing surplusage I have seen for a long 
time. It is completely out of place in 
the report. A short statement of policy 
would have served well; but the con- 
ferees have attempted to put everything 
in the world into the statement of policy. 

The statement of policy inveighs 
against sin; it supports Christmas and 
Santa Claus. It is against evil; it is 
for good. We could have said all that 
in three lines; but now it has been said 
in three pages. I think it is simply an 
unnecessary bunch of verbiage whose 
purpose could heave been well satisfied 
with a short, concise statement of policy. 
However, it is in the report; probably it 
cannot be taken out; and probably it 
satisfies those who think it is necessary 
to make specific statements in this kind 
of legislation. I merely mention this in 
passing as being one of the things which 
I believe is utterly unnecessary in the 
report to the extent to which it has been 
included. 

The whole success of the Development 
Loan Fund program will be assured if 
the program is wisely, sensibly, and eco- 
nomically administered. But there is 
one other point concerning which I wish 
to raise a warning, so far as I myself am 
concerned. I think that before long we 
shall be confronted with another back- 
door spending or back-door borrowing 
problem involving Latin America. I do 
not wish my vote on the conference re- 
port at this time to be construed as a 
precedent indicating that I expect to 
support that philosophy so far as the in- 
ter-American, 10-year, $20 billion devel- 
opment program is concerned. We will 
meet that proposition when it arises; we 
. cross that bridge when we come to 
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However, in a spirit of compromise, 
because it is necessary to pass the bill, 
I expect to vote for the conference re- 
port. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, before the Senator from Iowa 
yields the floor, and since he was a senior 
conferee from the minority side and took 
an active part in the consideration of 
the report, I should like to ask him a 
question which I propounded earlier to- 
day to the assistant majority leader, the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HumpHREY]. 

Speaking of the provisions in section 
202(b), relating to the Development Loan 
Fund and the authority given to the 
President to make commitments sub- 
ject only to the annual appropriations 
process, I ask the Senator whether it 
is his idea that the agreements made by 
the President should themselves recite 
that the commitments are subject only 
to the annual appropriations. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In my opin- 
ion, if they failed to recite them, they 
would be misleading. It is essential and 
inherent that any agreement made by 
the Executive with another country re- 
cite that the law requires commitments 
to be subject to annual appropriation; 
that that right should inhere in the 
agreement; and that the agreement 
should be subject to it. That is one of 
the reasons why I can vote with a little 
more freedom for this particular provi- 
sion. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
Committee on Appropriations, when it 
reviews the requests submitted by the 
agency, have the same right to look at 
the actual rate of expenditure in the 
pending year and make its appropria- 
tions for the ensuing year consistent 
with the probable rate of expenditure 
in a manner somewhat similar to what 
the Committee on Appropriations does 
now with respect to the domestic items 
of flood control and rivers and harbors 
projects? If it found that all the money 
had not been expended in the prior year, 
would the Committee on Appropriations 
have any discretion or any right to take 
that fact into consideration in making 
the money available? 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. I should 
think so, because the report provides 
that while moneys authorized for each 
year will remain available, they are un- 
der the appropriation process until ex- 
pended. As I understand, those moneys 
will have to be reappropriated by Con- 
gress each year. That is, the unspent 
portion of the authorization will have 
to be reappropriated each year. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator from Iowa for that state- 
ment, because I believe it clarifies the 
history of this matter and makes clear 
that the provision for annual review by 
the Appropriations Committees is not 
idle language, but is intended to provide 
Congress, through its Appropriations 
Committees, with some real review pow- 
ers. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I assure the Senator from South Dakota 
that as a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and as a member of this 
conference committee, I certainly have 
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no intention of having that provision 
considered idle language. I believe it 
should be effective: and vigorous lan- 
guage with life and meaning, and I be- 
lieve it retains that power in the Ap- 
propriations Committees, and that if 
the administratior attempts to overplay 
it or bypass it, difficulties will occur. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I pro- 
pose to vote for the conference report on 
the foreign aid bill. I voted with con- 
siderable misgivings for the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill, but with the realization 
that Senate action was necessary in 
order to get the bill to conference, where 
I hoped the 5-year Treasury financing 
provisions of the Senate version of the 
bill would be removed. Actually, Mr. 
President, I doubt that I could vote for 
the conference report if the report had 
not removed this feature from the bill. 
At the time when the Senate was debat- 
ing the Byrd amendment, I said that 
adoption of that amendment, so as to 
insure that there would be a 5-year au- 
thorization to enable long-range pro- 
gram planning, coupled with annual 
appropriations review by the Congress, 
would help considerably in enabling me 
to support the administration’s foreign 
aid program. I want to emphasize that 
the Byrd amendment called for a 5-year 
authorization, which appeared to me to 
be desirable in order to lay the ground- 
work for long-range program planning. 
During the debate on the Byrd amend- 
ment, I pointed out that I had not been 
at all impressed by the argument of the 
proponents of the back-door financing 
provision that such a provision was nec- 
essary in order to make possible long- 
range program planning. That was a 
specious argument, Mr. President. Even 
under our present foreign-aid programs 
without any back-door financing and 
without more than 1 year of authoriza- 
tions, we have been carrying out long- 
range planning. On August 11, I pointed 
out—as shown on page 15575 of the 
Recorp—that in the case of Greece, 21 
of 47 projects were for 2 to 5 years; that 
in the case of Ethiopia, 42 of 45 projects 
were from 2 to 15 years; and also that 
the record is barren of any project which 
has ever been discontinued because of 
failure of Congress to appropriate the 
money needed. However, the adminis- 
tration was not to be deterred from per- 
sisting in its specious argument and in 
defeating the Byrd amendment. 

The conference report now contains 
the Byrd amendment features, Mr. 
President. After the hue and cry that 
had been raised against it, and after the 
proponents of the 5-year back-door 
financing proposal had tried to make us 
believe that it was such a sacred cow that 
its removal would greatly impede the 
President’s program, the President him- 
self has come out with the statement 
that the compromise report is “wholly 
satisfactory.” Indeed it is, Mr. Presi- 
dent; and editorial comment supports 
this conclusion. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be inserted in the Recorp 
the lead editorial from last night’s 
Washington Evening Star, entitled 
“Wholly Satisfactory,” and an editorial 
from the New York Herald Tribune for 
August 31. 
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There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, Aug. 30, 1961] 
WHOLLY SATISFACTORY 

It may seem like a typographical error, 
but it isn’t. For this is what the White 
House actually said—that the foreign aid 
financing compromise worked out by House- 
Senate conferees is “wholly satisfactory.” 

This compromise agreement authorizes 
the President to make foreign aid commit- 
ments over a 5-year period. But there will 
be no Treasury borrowing or, as some called 
it, back-door financing. 

Mr. Kennedy wanted legislative authority 
to finance the program through Treasury 
borrowing, and some of his aids were sug- 
gesting that doomsday would be just around 
the corner if he didn’t get it. But these 
dire forecasts evidently were part and parcel 
of what the late Wendell Willkie used to call 
campaign oratory. For now that the battle 
is over, the White House puts its stamp of 
approval on the compromise and correctly 
says that it provides reasonable assurance 
that long-term aid commitments will be 
met. 

The main objective—orderly planning on 
a long-range basis—surely is attainable un- 
der this compromise. The necessary appro- 
‘ -priations, of course, will have to be sought on 
an annual basis. But this, we think, is as 
it should be, for Congress, as a matter of 
principle, ought not to surrender its control 
over the public purse. The granting of au- 
thority to make commitments obviously im- 
poses a special duty on Congress in the fu- 
ture to refrain from the kind of politicking 
which would expose this country to accusa- 
tions of bad faith. We do not believe there 
will be any difficulty on this score, however, 
provided the commitments made are sound 
and that the program as a whole is compe- 
tently administered. 

Major credit for this victory for sound 
financing belongs to the Republicans in the 
House. But it might be pointed out that 
much time could have been saved if the ad- 
ministration had been willing to accept the 
amendment offered early this month by Sen- 
ator Byrrp of Virginia. The compromise 
finally agreed upon is virtually identical 
with the Byrd amendment. 


{From the New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 
31, 1961] 

Reat Test AHEAD FOR AID COMPROMISE 

The Senate-House conferees have ham- 
mered out a foreign aid compromise which 
could prove highly effective, while at the 
same time bridging the deep divisions which 
developed over the President’s request for 
Treasury borrowing, or back-door financing 
authority. 

While turning thumbs down on back-door 
financing, the conferees did agree to a 5-year 
authorization for development loans, to be 
financed by annual appropriations. This had 
previously been considered and rejected, on 
grounds that the hazards of annual appro- 
priations were such as to make even 5-year 
authorization virtually meaningless as a basis 
for long-term planning. But the conferees 
went on to write in language specifically em- 
powering the President to enter into agree- 
ments with other nations for use of the 
authorized funds, even though not yet appro- 
priated—which constitutes a moral commit- 
ment of the strongest sort, by Congress, to 
make good on the President's pledges. 

The whole point of the rejected Treasury- 
borrowing scheme was to make long-range 
planning possible. The need for such plan- 
ning is self-evident. But opponents of the 
aid program have raised such a ruckus at 
each year’s appropriations go-around, and 
frequently made such deep slashes in the 
administration programs, that any secure 
planning has been out of the question. 
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With economic development loans taking 
@ permanent place as a major instrument of 
US. policy, something better than the old 
method of financing was needed. These loans 
frequently require delicate coordination with 
the long-range plans of the recipient coun- 
try, for which Congress is not equipped. The 
compromise tells the President, in effect: 
You make the plan, you do the coordinating, 
and we'll provide the money—but we'll pro- 
vide it in our own traditional way, through 
appropriations. 

This can prove both a sensible compro- 
mise and a creative advance in legislative 
procedure—provided Congress keeps its end 
of the bargain. It is here that the real test 
is going to come, with not only the national 
interest but the good faith of the United 
States now in the balance. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, a word 
of caution should be advanced at this 
point. There seems to be some interpre- 
tation in the nature of a so-called 
moral commitment in regard to the 
power given the President to enter into 
agreements with other nations, for use 
of the authorized funds, even though 
not yet appropriated. Let me say this, 
Mr. President: If our Development Loan 
officials and if the officials of the foreign 
nations concerned do a good job and 
if their programs are sound and pro- 
gressive—if, in short, there is adminis- 
tration of this program in keeping with 
the moral trust due the American tax- 
payer—there will need be no worry at 
all over the action of Congress in back- 
ing this program with the necessary 
money. But let us keep the record 
straight: There is no “moral commit- 
ment” sufficient to cause Congress to 
back up a program that is unsound, un- 
wisely administered, and lacking in 
wholehearted cooperation on the part 
of the recipient country and its officials. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed at this point in the Recorp 
editorials on this subject appearing in 
the August 31 issues of the Washington 
Post, the New York Times, and the Wall 
Street Journal. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 31, 1961] 
MvucH OF THE LOAP 


Under the foreign aid legislation now 
emerging from Congress, it should be pos- 
sible for the administration to perfect de- 
velopmental loan programs with greater as- 
surance of continuity than those of the past, 
even though the Treasury borrowing fea- 
ture of the President’s proposals was 
eliminated. 

The fight to gain the borrowing authority 
was not in vain. It emphasized the need 
for long-term operations to such an extent 
that Congress has given the principle its 
moral support, even though it has rejected 
the means by which President Kennedy 
wished to achieve that objective. 

What remains to be seen is the extent to 
which the evident will of Congress is re- 
spected here—committees in future ought to 
have a decent respect for the avowed pur- 
pose of Congress. If they do, the executive 
department will be able to operate abroad 
with the needed freedom they do not ex- 
hibit in appropriate regard for the moral 
commitments of Congress and those of the 
executive department, and if, by that disre- 
gard they impair the continuity of the de- 
velopmental loan program, the administra- 
tion will go before the next Congress with 
@ much stronger case for achieving con- 
tinuity by Treasury borrowing. 
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The administration did not get what it 
wishes to have—a power, given in advance, 
to carry out a long-range plan. Even its 
own proposals would not have bestowed up- 
on it, irrevocable, an absolute discretion to 
perform all it purposed. Perhaps, under a 
democratic system, with a coordinate legis- 
lative branch, an irrevocable statutory as- 
surance is an impossibility. Congress, after 
all, would have been free to suspend Treas- 
ury borrowing for developmental loans, at 
some future session. 

The emerging legisiation will make it 
necessary for the executive department to 
devote a great deal of attention to expound- 
ing foreign aid policy and explaining for- 
eign aid programs to Congress. Perhaps this 
is just as well, The continuity of any pro- 
gram of foreign aid, whatever its statutory 
foundation, must depend, in the end, upon 
the support it enjoys among members of 
Congress and among the American people 
as a whole. The Congress and the country 
will stand by the long-term moral commit- 
ment of the new act, if the operations under 
it are efficiently conducted and if there is 
full access to information about them. 





[From the New York Times, Aug. 31, 1961] 
FOREIGN AID COMPROMISE 


In a compromise that goes a long way 
toward putting foreign aid on a more busi- 
nesslike basis and therewith strengthening 
our defenses against the Communist chal- 
lenge, the Senate-House conference commit- 
tee has agreed on what is in effect a 5-year 
free world development program analogous 
to the Marshall plan for Europe. 

It authorizes a $4,253,500,000 program for 
the current fiscal year, half a billion dollars 
less than the administration requested but 
still the biggest in years. What is more im- 
portant, it gives the President the authority 
he requested to make long-term commit- 
ments on low- or no-interest loans to under- 
developed countries to a total of $7.2 billion 
over the next 5 years, repayable in dollars. 
This is $1.6 billion below the administra- 
tion’s request, but within the authorized 
sum it permits carefully planned long-range 
projects to develop the economies of these 
countries, to raise their living standards, and 
to fortify them against Communist pres- 
sures, 

The administration lost out on its plan to 
finance these loans by borrowing from the 
Treasury, as many other Government agen- 
cies do. The funds for the loans will still 
be subject to annual congressional appro- 
priation and politicking. One may argue 
endlessly the fine points of difference be- 
tween authorization and appropriation. 
But having authorized the President by a 
declaration of intent to commit the good 
faith of the United States on the loans, Con- 
gress must be expected to honor the new 
commitments. 

On that assumption President Kennedy 
welcomes the compromise as wholly satis- 
factory and as an important decision for the 
United States and the free world. 





[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 31, 1961] 
BouND BY BILLIONS 

It’s clear enough that the administration 
won’t get the kind of long-term financing of 
foreign aid loans it wanted. But a fairly 
obvious defeat is being hailed by some as a 
moral victory for the White House. 

As whipped into shape by a House-Senate 
conference committee, the aid-financing bill 
omits the administration scheme of direct 
Treasury borrowing. Instead, it authorizes 
loan spending of up to $7.2 billion over the 
next 5 years and empowers the administra- 
tion to make commitments to foreign coun- 
tries in advance of annual congressional ap- 
propriations. This grant of authority, it’s 
said, puts Congress under a new moral com- 
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mitment to make good U.S. aid promises as 
they come due. 

Congress has committed itself, to be sure. 
But when in the past 15 years has Congress 
not been committed to maintaining a US. 
foreign aid program? Wisely or not, Con- 
gress has in practice long given U.S. policy- 
makers assurance that foreign aid won’t be 
cut off abruptly. 

But Congress is no more bound now than 
it ever was to give the aid givers precisely 
the program they want. For all the talk of 
aid financing the debate this year actually 
was about whether the White House or Con- 
gress would set the standards by which USS. 
aid is judged. In keeping the check of an- 
nual appropriations, Congress has sensibly 
upheld its right to tell the White House 
where it’s wrong. 

And there are plenty of things that can go 
wrong with the administration’s new aid 
plans. Moreover, many assumptions and 
practices proved wrong and wasteful in the 
past remain unchanged. In a sense, the 
administration has won a considerable vic- 
tory in convincing a skeptical Congress that 
new billions ought to be committed on the 
strength of promised reforms. 

So there is indeed a moral commitment 
involved in the foreign aid program. But it 
falls squarely on the administration which 
has promised to Congress and the American 
people that foreign aid will be wisely spent. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I con- 
template voting for the conference re- 
port. I shall do so on the basis that 
President Truman, President Eisen- 
hower, President Kennedy, Secretaries of 
State Acheson, Dulles, Herter, and Rusk, 
and every member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff ever since the mutual aid program 
has been adopted, have recommended its 
use on the basis of its being an integral 
part of our national defense. 

I have received many letters of com- 
plaint about the mutual aid program. 
Most of them have their roots in the mal- 
administration; and, based upon the 
maladministration, complaints have been 
made against the general program. 

But, Mr. President, I cannot see my 
way clear to disregard the advice of the 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the advice of our Secretaries of State, 
and the advice of the three Presidents 
of the United States, and thus say that 
these men, who are most intimately ac- 
quainted with our problems, are wrong, 
and that I should substitute completely 
my judgment for their advice. 

I did not support the back-door meth- 
od of financing originally contained in 
the bill. I am more than ever convinced 
that I was right in that judgment. 
Those who argued that a parallel in this 
back-door method of financing was to 
be found in the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the housing agencies 
were arguing fallaciously, in my opinion. 
There is no parallel. 

Revolving funds in those agencies 
could be justified, in a measure, because 
the moneys loaned were likely to be re- 
paid. In the bill pending before us, loans 
are to be made on a 50-year basis, in 
many instances without interest, and 
without assurance that at the end of the 
time the money will be found replaced 
in the Treasury. 

In the conference report that weak- 
ness was remedied. While a 5-year au- 
thorization is given, the requirement is 
contained in the bill that the Appro- 
priation Committees and the Congress 
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each year shall approve the moneys 
specifically allocated for the administra- 
tion and the execution of the programs. 

In addition, the Development Loan 
Fund authorization has been reduced 
for the fiscal years 1963, 1964, and 1965 
from the sum of $1,900 million a year 
to $1,500 million for each of those years. 

Moreover, the military assistance pro- 
gram for the year of 1962 has been re- 
duced by $100 million, and the authori- 
zation does not continue into the years of 
1963, 1964, and 1965. 

In my judgment, the testimony on this 
issue is, in a substantial degree, gray. I 
wish it were black or white, so it could 
be clearly delineated. It is not. And, on 
that basis, I have to approach the ques- 
tion of what we should do on the 
strength, the objectivity, and the knowl- 
edge of the witnesses. I repeat, that on 
that basis I must take into consideration 
the opinions expressed by the various 
individuals whom I identified a moment 
ago. 

I now get to the question of misadmin- 
istration, and I think there is the crux 
of the whole problem. I have in my 
hand a letter which I received in reply 
to a communication addressed to Mr. 
Carl Marcy, chief of staff of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. Undoubtedly the 
subject that I am now to discuss will in 
the future become an acute topic con- 
cerning the administration of mutual 
aid. 

My letter stated that recently there 
has been carried in the newspapers a 
story that Lauchlin Currie was con- 
nected with the disbursement of mutual 
aid in the United States. I did not 
believe that that story was correct. 
Lauchlin Currie was born in Canada, be- 
came a citizen of the United States, and 
abandoned his citizenship in 1955. The 
proof is rather clear that he circulated 
in quarters consisting of individuals 
leaning toward communism. There are 
many who will say he belonged in that 
class. 

I asked Mr. Marcy whether Lauchlin 
Currie had any connection with the dis- 
bursement of mutual aid in our country. 
He answered my letter and stated he had 
contacted the State Department and 
that Lauchlin Currie has been hired as 
an expert by the Government of Colom- 
bia. He is now the economic adviser of 
the Government of Colombia, and there 
is great probability that, in his consulta- 
tive capacity and in his connection with 
the Government of Colombia, he is dis- 
bursing the aid we are giving to that 
nation. 

The letter further states that until now 
we have given Colombia $250 million. 

I submit that it would be a pretty sad 
state of affairs if our money to Colombia 
was being administered by a person who 
was hostile to our system of government 
and friendly to the communistic system. 

About 2 weeks ago I had a letter 
from a very reliable source stating that 
food distributed in Yugoslavia was 
denied to persons of the Catholic faith. 
If that was done, I know it was not in- 
tentional on our part, but it is possible, 
and I would say very nearly probable, 
that some fanatical Communist in Yugo- 
slavia, in attempting to dissuade devo- 
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tion to a particular church, denied this 
relief to certain persons. 

Getting back to my original point, I 
believe mutual aid is an indispensable 
and integral part of our national defense. 
It is a part of our foreign policy. Oppo- 
sition to it is grounded on reports of 
maladministration, frequently exagger- 
eet but in many instances absolutely 

rue. 

If the people of our country are to be 
familiarized with the genuine merits of 
this program, I suggest that the admin- 
istration apply itself with the utmost 
rigor and intensity in making certain 
that maladministration will be com- 
pletely eliminated. 

In this perilous hour of international 
relations, in this hour when Communist 
Russia is trying, by every means pos- 
sible, to estrange our relationships with 
other countries, I cannot see how we can 
afford to abandon this program. 

It is on that basis, Mr. President, that 
I contemplate voting for the conference 
report, cognizant of the fact that I 
fought for the elimination of back-door 
spending, cognizant of the fact that I 
moved to reduce the amount from $1,900 
million to $1,600 million, which item has 
now been reduced to $1,500 million for 
1963, 1964, and 1965. 

As I have said, upon the bases I have 
stated I shall vote for the measure. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
fairly sensible of the fact that the House 
of Representatives is waiting to act on 
this measure. I shall not unduly tres- 
pass on the time of the Senate, but it 
is something of such moment that it 
deserves more than cavalier treatment. 

I am delighted indeed there has been 
extended discussion of the conference 
report. It is important to make some 
legislative history and to secure some 
clarification of certain sections, such as 
section 202. I think the colloquy carried 
on by the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case] with the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. MONRONEyY] and the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HumpHrReEy] has to 
a considerable extent clarified that ques- 
tion. 

I thought I would use as a text today 
what the very distinguished Arthur 
Krock wrote in the New York Times as 
of Thursday, August 31, under a very 
entrancing title “Vowing She Would 
Ne’er Consent, Consented.” 

That is a great title. I shall have 
to go back to my poetic compendiums 
to find where he got it, unless Arthur 
will tell me and save me the time. 

I read the first paragraph of Mr. 
Krock’s article: 

It takes a lot to surprise Senator Byrrp 
of Virginia where events in the arena of 
politics are concerned. But even he must 
have rubbed his eyes when he read last 
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night’s. White House statement that the 
agreement of the House-Senate conferees on 
the modus operandi for long-term develop- 
ment loans in the foreign aid program was 
wholly satisfactory to the President. 


I remember the weeping, the lamen- 
tations, the protestations, and the con- 
victions which were uttered on this floor, 
that this proposal was of world-shaking 
import, that unless one could back the 
truck up to the back door of the Treasury 
the very world might become askew in 
its orbit, and who could say what would 
happen to all the satellites in orbit to- 
day? 

It may be that whoever made the an- 
nouncement from “1600” must have re- 
membered the old admonition in the 
Scriptures: 

Weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning. 


Perhaps it was that way. I am glad, 
of course, that there is concord with the 
spirit of the ancient gospel. 

Mr. Krock wrote further: 

For the conferees agreed on a 5-year au- 
thorization of the President to make de- 
velopment loan commitments in a total 
of $7.2 billion, with an actual appropriation 
of $1.2 billion for fiscal 1962, but subject 
to annual appropriations by Congress. But 
what the President had fought for to the 
finish was a Treasury borrowing credit of 
$88 billion over 5 years, entirely freed of 
the restraint of the annual appropriation 
procedure of Congress. And the adminis- 
tration had proclaimed with one voice that 
this delegation of Congress power of the 
purse was absolutely indispensable to the 
viability of the development loan program. 


It is amazing how suddenly these 
things can be brought together. I am 
reminded of the sweet young blond who 
said to her boy friend, when she saw 
all of her girl friends getting married, 
“If you will save $1,000, I will marry 
you.” 

But her girl friends were getting mar- 
ried posthaste, and she was becoming a 
little concerned. Finally one night she 
said to him, “How much did you save 
thus far?” 

He said, “Thirty-five dollars.” 

She said, “That’s enough.” 

So we see $8.8 billion in backdoor fi- 
nancing. The amount has been cut. 
There are annual appropriations. It is 
enough—$35. It is enough. In the lan- 
guage of the White House, the result is 
wholly satisfactory. Semantics are 
amazing. 

I am glad that there is an Arthur 
Krock. One need not prepare a speech. 
All he need do is to take an Arthur 
Krock article, paragraph by paragraph, 
and it makes a speech. The next para- 
graph contains a title: “Surprise for 
Senator Byrp.” 

The article continues: 

SURPRISE FOR SENATOR BYRD 

But there was a more personal factor of 
surprise for Senator Byrrp in the White 
House announcement. The President had 
successfully used extraordinary pressures to 
defeat a Byrd amendment— 


I did not make that statement; Arthur 
Krock wrote it. He went on in the article 
to say— 


* * * which gave him the same 5-year au- 
thorization to commit the full $8.8 billion he 
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sought for development loans, $1.6 billion 
more than the conferees authorized, subject 
only to the same annual appropriation pro- 
cedure of Congress the conferees imposed. 

The White House explained this about- 
face on the differing phraseology of the con- 
ference report and the Byrd amendment, 
asserting that the latter “recognized the 
necessity for this Government to give assur- 
ance that assistance will continue to be 
forthcoming over a period of years.” On this 
wholly semantic argument the administra- 
tion based its rating of the conference report 
as “wholly satisfactory” in contrast with the 
Byrd amendment. But the following text of 
the amendment invites the conclusion that 
this was a tactical move to cover an enforced 
retreat. 


I do not think the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] was sur- 
prised. I believe he was astonished. To- 
day we must be careful about our use of 
words. 

Many years ago a chap who used to 
study Webster’s dictionary got into diffi- 
culties when his wife caught him kissing 
the maid. 

She said, “I am surprised.” 

The young man never lost his com- 
posure. He said: “Oh, no, my dear, you 
are not surprised; you are astonished. I 
am the one who is surprised.” 

The Senator was astonished rather 
than surprised. But I think I must ad- 
monish Mr. Krock on the way he throws 
the English language around. 

Mr. Krock continued: 

There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated [supplied] to the President for use 
in carrying out {the long-term development 
loans program] such sums, not to exceed 
$1,187 million for use beginning in the 
fiscal year 1962, and not to exceed $1,900 
million for use beginning in the fiscal 
years 1963 through 1966, as the Congress 
shall determine to be necessary, which 
amounts shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 


Then came the conference report. 
The President was authorized to make 
an agreement; and an agreement must 
be submitted to the committee, stating 
the country, the purpose, and so forth. 
Then there must be an appropriation 
to go along with the commitment. But 
the power is here. For that reason I 
made the last 30-second speech on the 
bill before it left the Senate. I voted 
for the bill, but I said: 

The next vote will be the crucial vote on 
the conference report. My vote will be 
determined entirely by the nature of the 
conference report. 


The conferees returned with a report 
which would preserve the power of Con- 
gress and preserve the power of scrutiny. 
In its own wording my amendment was 
deleted. The language contained in the 
conference report is even stronger than 
the amendment that I submitted, be- 
cause I suggested a $5 million cutoff. I 
was reluctant to do so. I wanted to per- 
mit scrutiny of the entire operation. I 
think the conference report will permit 
such scrutiny. I think in any scrutiny 
we can come well above $5 million in any 
agreement which may be presented. If 
my analysis is correct, I think both the 
Byrd amendment and the Hickenlooper 
amendment are now essentially a part 
of the bill. They constitute a kind of 
doubleheader. 
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Being dedicated only to the business 
of serving my people, my Government, 
and this legislative body, in which I have 
served for more than a quarter of a 
century, I was desirous, along with 
others, to preserve that constitutional 
authority in Congress, and I voted for 
the earlier presentation of the bill so 
that it could go to conference. 

Had not the conference report met our 
specifications when it came to the Sen- 
ate, the vote would have been crucial 
indeed. But the conference committee 
has done a singularly good piece of work 
on the bill. I believe the committee is to 
be complimented. Other provisions 
might have been included, but when all 
is considered, and on net balance, the 
report is pretty fair. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. It has often been said 
that honest confession is good for the 
soul. Some of us heard from the White 
House and from eminent sources across 
the aisle of the importance of preserving 
the national security, and we were per- 
suaded that perhaps the Byrd amend- 
ment went too far. Indeed, our lamps 
were filled with oil and we conceived 
of ourselves as the honest virgins. We 
conducted ourselves in this eminent and 
certainly self-laudatory role in our de- 
sire to secure some means of legislative 
oversight without causing, as we felt, 
difficulty or embarrassment to the Ex- 
ecutive. 

But suddenly the steam went out of 
the opposition, the oil went out of our 
lamps, and we found that, after all, we 
were only foolish virgins. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am afraid that my 
distinguished friend from Pennsylvania 
is about to get me off into difficulties. 
I was about to give him a Biblical re- 
joinder, but I believe I will have to impose 
some restraint. 

I wish to allude to another part of 
Mr. Krock’s article. The next headline 
reads: “Things Equal to the Same 
Thing.” Anyone who has studied alge- 
bra or plane or solid geometry knows 
that things equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other. Let us read what 
Mr. Krock has to say under this fetch- 
ing subparagraph: 

One is as clear a congressional statement 
of intent as the other. And the practical 
restraint imposed by Congress retention of 
the power of the purse is precisely the same 
in the conferees’ language—“subject only to 
the annual appropriation of such funds”— 
as in Byrpv’s language—‘“as the Congress 
shall determine to be necessary.” 


Therefore, Mr. President, things equal 
to the same thing are equal to each 
other. That language is equal to the 
language of the Byrd language. How 
happy anyone can be. 

I read one more sentence, then I shall 
conclude. Mr. Krock says: 

In such circumstances as these, however, 
the dire consequences so freely prophesied 
rarely materialize. 


It reminds me of the fellow who was 
sitting in the barber chair having his hair 
cut. A firetruck went up the street, and 
he bounded out of the barber chair and 
ran out into the street. In a few minutes 
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he came back and said: “What am I 
running for? My house is not on fire.” 

The house was not on fire, Mr. Presi- 
dent; we only made it appear so. All 
those dire consequences, all those world- 
shaking things that were to eventuate as 
a result of the obdurate quality of this 
body, that took so long to debate it and 
put it into proper focus, when we almost 
got the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia adopted, will 
mean, of course, that all of these dismal 
prophecies will not eventuate but, for- 
sooth, as Mr. Krock says, the language 
of the conference report is equal to the 
Byrd amendment; and things equal to 
the same thing are equal to each other. 

I congratulate the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia. In the interest of 
good, sound, constitutional government, 
he made a great fight. Over in the great 
State of Virginia they still set high store 
by arithmetic. I believe it was Aristotle 
who once said: 

Arithmetic, though stranger, is the greatest 
of the sciences and the mother of invention. 


Ihope no one will rise up—as my friend 
Husert did the other day, when he told 
me it was not Marshal Ney but Marshal 
Murat, among Napoleon’s generals—to 
tell me it was not Aristotle who made 
that statement, because I will have to go 
back to the compendium to see whether 
it was actually Aristotle who said it. I 
think it was. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I agree. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator 
agree? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On the conference 
report. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If it is not Aristotle, 
it has to be Plato. It has to be one of 
them. So, Mr. President, things equal 
to the same thing are equal to each other. 

One of the great aphorisms of arith- 
metic, which Euclid himself cannot dis- 
pute, is just that: Things equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other. 

So we have gone up the hill and we 
have come down again. The conference 
report is here and the Byrd amendment 
and the Hickenlooper amendment are 
here. After this long, phrenetic strug- 
gle, let us congratulate each other on the 
preservation of the constitutional power 
of the Senate, as this conference report 
goes to the House and then finds its way 
to the desk of the President of the 
United States, for, as the White House 
has said, it is wholly satisfactory. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The one thing which 
Mr. Krock apparently does not cover is 
the fact that not only is the language 
of the Byrd amendment and the lan- 
guage of the conference report the same, 
but the language giving the President 
authority to make long-term commit- 
ments is virtually the same as the lan- 
guage in the 1960 mutual security bill 
which is now the law. So again we are 
right back where we started. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This is the most all- 
inclusive finale to a long legislative pro- 
gram that I have seen in a long time. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. I believe this would 
be a good place for me to document the 
statements of the Senator from Illinois. 
I recall that when Representative Jupp’s 
proposal was made, the President said 
this about it: 

I do not believe the proposal we discussed 
for a multiyear authorization with reduced 
amounts subject to annual appropriations is 
satisfactory. 


A memorandum enclosed with his let- 
ter to Representative Jupp termed the 
Judd proposal “inadequate” for several 
reasons, 

In March the New York Times quoted 
the President as saying Congress would 
have to assume the responsibility for 
money wasted on his new foreign aid 
program if it refused to authorize Treas- 
ury financing of long-term development 
loans. 

So the bill that was formerly objec- 
tionable and wasteful is now wholly sat- 
isfactory. I suggest that some of us 
heard the President the first time. The 
Senator from Nebraska is one of them. 
He is going to cast his vote in such a 
way that will show he is against wast- 
ing money that would be spent on the 
President’s foreign aid program in the 
absence of the long-range, back-door 
spending arrangement. 

There were also other instances. For 
example, in a letter sent to all Members 
of Congress which was signed by the 
Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Douglas Dil- 
lon, this question was asked and an- 
swered: 

Is borrowing authority fiscally irrespon- 
sible? 


The answer was a flat “No” and the 
conclusion was, “In sum, we are con- 
vinced that borrowing authority for a 
long-term development lending is fis- 
cally sound and represents the most ef- 
ficient and least costly method of 
providing development assistance.” 

Another question was: 

Would a multiyear authorization of ap- 
propriations do? 


Again the answer is a flat “No.” 
“Such an arrangement,” said the letter, 
“would not provide the needed basis to 
give reasonable assurance of funds for 
future years in cases where this would 
be important.” 

I merely wish to observe that appar- 
ently even with all of these shortcom- 
ings, the bill is wholly satisfactory. 

I join the Senator from Illinois in 
congratulating and commending the 
Senator from Virginia for having 
waged the battle that he did. 

We have avoided the sorry day when, 
in the name of expediency, Congress 
would abdicate its constitutional respon- 
sibilities which are owed to the Ameri- 
can people. 

I suggest that this type of encroach- 
ment upon the powers of Congress is 
found not only in matters of appropria- 
tions. We will find it in the discussion 
of the wilderness bill next week. We will 
witness an attempt to give to the Pres- 
ident the power to recommend to Con- 
gress what wilderness areas should be 
set aside. This function heretofore was 
exercised by Congress, based on consti- 
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tutional as well as statutory authority. 
Under the suggested procedure Congress 
will be given the “privilege” of vetoing 
the President’s recommendations, thus 
turning around the traditional and con- 
stitutional responsibilities of this body. 

An amendment will be proposed by 
the senior Senator from Colorado. I ex- 
pect it will be thoroughly debated. The 
amendment should be supported on the 
same principle which is applied to pre- 
serve the congressional authority in the 
pending bill. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois. I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
to place in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks a statement I have prepared 
on the conference report on the foreign 
aid bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HRUSKA 


The Senate-House conference committee 
report on foreign aid has been described by 
the White House as “wholly satisfactory” and 
“an important decision for the United 
States and the free world.” 

The President yesterday told his news con- 
ference that he thinks the compromise 
worked out by the conferees “gives us a 
very valuable tool, and I am, therefore, ap- 
preciative of the work that was done by the 
conference.” 

In the same news conference, Mr. Ken- 
nedy described himself as a “practitioner of 
the political profession,”’ which has the clas- 
sic definition of being the art of the pos- 
sible. Those of us who served in the Sen- 
ate with Mr. Kennedy will remember well 
his practice of the profession, or the art as 
the case may be. 

Therefore, we should not be surprised at 
his ability to find now that the compromise 
solution on foreign aid is “wholly satisfac- 
tory,” whereas only a few weeks ago, when 
Representative WALTER JUDD proposed essen- 
tially the same thing, the President said: 
“I do not believe the proposal we discussed 
for a multiyear authorization with reduced 
amounts subject to annual appropriations is 
satisfactory.” 

A memo enclosed with his letter to Con- 
gressman Jupp termed the Judd proposal “in- 
adequate” for several reasons. 

In March, the New York Times quoted the 
President as saying Congress would have to 
assume the responsibility for wasted money 
spent on his new foreign aid program if it 
refused to authorize Treasury financing of 
long-term development loans. 

But now, the bill is “wholly satisfactory.” 

Probably no newspaper in the Nation, Mr. 
President, has been more ardent in its sup- 
port of Mr. Kennedy’s back-door financing 
plan than the Washington Post. But even 
the Post appears to be having some second 
thoughts as it observes editorially this morn- 
ing: “The emerging legislation will make it 
necessary for the executive department to 
devote a great deal of attention to expound- 
ing foreign aid policy and explaining foreign 
aid programs to Congress. Perhaps this is 
just as well. The continuity of any pro- 
gram of foreign aid, whatever its statutory 
foundation, must depend, in the end, upon 
the support it enjoys among Members of the 
Congress and among the American people as 
@ whole.” 

That is exactly like what those of us who 
supported the Byrd amendment were saying 
from the start. 

It might be well to recall at this point, 
too, a letter sent to all Members of the 
Congress, dated July 19, and signed jointly 
by Secretary of State Rusk and Treasury 
Secretary Dillon. That letter asked and an- 
swered its own questions. One question 
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was, “Is borrowing authority fiscally irre- 
sponsible?” The answer was a flat “No” and 
the conclusion was “In sum, we are con- 
vinced that borrowing authority for a long- 
term development lending is fiscally sound 
and represents the most efficient and least 
costly method of providing development 
assistance.” 

Another question was, “Would a multi- 
year authorization of appropriations do?” 
Again the answer was a flat “No.” “Such an 
arrangement,” said the letter, “would not 
provide the needed basis to give reasonable 
assurance of funds for future years in cases 
where this would be important.” 

And yet, this is almost precisely the com- 
promise worked out in conference which the 
White House now finds “wholly satisfactory.” 

It seems to me that there is a lesson to 
all this. The Senate might well keep in 
mind that the President is a practical man 
and that when he says he will not compro- 
mise or that he will not yield, he is simply 
practicing the art of the possible. We are 
men of reason and good will and when view- 
points conflict, compromise and solution are 
always possible. 

A most constructive battle was waged and 
won in this case. Here in the Senate it was 
led by the senior Senator from Virginia. It 
was a battle not only for a basic principle 
but for the practical results which flow 
from that principle. 

In some respects the conference report 
represents a greater victory for those who 
believe in more effective control and super- 
vision of this huge program than would the 
success of the Byrd amendment. 

It will be a sorry day, when in the name of 
expediency, this Congress abdicates its re- 
sponsibility to the people, whose elected 
Representatives we are, in favor of a system 
which concentrates such large-scale fiscal 
authority in the hands of one man. The 

would extend far beyond its day and 
visit itself upon all future Congresses. The 
evil could never be undone. 

This Congress can take pride in the wis- 
dom of its rejection of the foreign aid back- 
door financing plan, just as it can in having 
turned back the ill-conceived proposals for 
concentration of power we found in the 
omnibus farm bill as first written. 

We in the Senate owe a great debt to our 
colleagues in the House for their forthright 
position against the threatened encroach- 
ments on our constitutional system which 
for almost 175 years has withstood attacks by 
those ambitious for unwise and far-reaching 
power. They had a sound basis in the thor- 
ough discussion on the amendment spon- 
sored and managed by Senator Byrp. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I con- 
clude. I express my deep and abiding 
appreciation to my fellow citizens, the 
Honorable Harry Byrd, the Honorable 
Arthur Krock, the Honorable Roman 
Hruska, and others, not only for having 
documented, but for having made my 
speech for me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Illinois earlier in his presentation quoted 
a lady who said she would never sin, but 
then consented. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is the title of 
Mr. Krock’s article. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, but it is a quo- 
tation. I thought the Senator would like 
to know that after consultation with the 
Presiding Officer, who is a learned man 
in his own right, I simply wished to make 
this presentation by the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois even more eloquent 
than it was, if that is possible. I should 
like to have a footnote added that the 
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quotation is from Byron, in “Don Juan,” 
and the name of the girl was “Julia.” I 
thought that would be helpful to the 
Senator. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
that that be added as a postscript. I 
weep and indulge in lamentation that 
my distinguished friend beat me out to 
the marble room to get the quotation. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. After this lucid 
description of the workings of the con- 
ference committee, there is nothing 
which gratifies one more, in this day of 
trouble and travail, than to know that 
we have been able to make one or more 
persons happy. Apparently, after all 
the distress which the minority leader 
and others have endured in connection 
with the foreign aid bill, they have ar- 
rived at a point of some foreign policy 
togetherness, motivated by a really gen- 
uine sense of happiness. I am happy to 
have made some slight contribution to 
that result because of my great esteem 
and affection for the minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, Mr. President, I 
am overwhelmed; but I am afraid of that 
word “togetherness.” [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report on the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz] are absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico {Mr. ANDERSON] and the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHaveEz] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] and the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. Cartson] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busu] is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEn- 
NETT] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is detained on official 
business. If present and voting, he 
would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH] is paired with the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Bennett]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Utah would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 69, 
nays 24, as follows: 


[No. 177] 

YEAS—69 
Aiken Dirksen Humphrey 
Allott Dodd Jackson 
Bartlett Douglas Javits 
Beall Engle Keating 
Boggs Fong Kefauver 
Burdick Fulbright Kerr 
Butler Gore Kuchel 
Byrd, W. Va. Gruening Lausche 
Cannon Long, Mo. 
Carroll Hartke Long, Hawaii 
Case, N.J. Hayden Magnuson 
Church Hickenlooper 
Clark Hickey McCarthy 
Cooper 1 
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Metcalf Neuberger Smith, Mass. 

Miller Pastore Smith, Maine 

Monroney Pell Sparkman 
orse Prouty Symington 

Morton Proxmire Wiley 

Moss Randolph Williams, N.J. 

Mundt Scott Yarborough 

Muskie Smathers Young, Ohio 

NAYS—24 

Bible Ervin Russell 

Byrd, Va. Goldwater Schoeppel 

Capehart a Stennis 

Case, S. Dak. Johnston Talmadge 

Curtis Jordan Thurmond 

Dworshak Long, La. Tower 

Eastland McClellan Williams, Del. 

Ellender Robertson Young, N. Dak. 

NOT VOTING—7 

Anderson Bush Saltonstall 

Bennett Carlson 

Bridges Chavez 


So the report was agreed to. 

Mr. MUNDT subsequently said: Mad- 
am President, I rise to say that I had 
expected to participate briefly in the 
debate preceding adoption of the con- 
ference report. Unfortunately, I was de- 
tained, with the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCLE.xian] in connection with our 
crime investigating committee, and 
could not reach the Chamber in time 
to speak before the vote was taken. 

As the Recorp reveals, I voted against 
the foreign aid bill when it was before 
the Senate. In a speech I made at that 
time I stated that provided the conferees 
would alter the bill so as to restore the 
authority of Congress and restore the 
authority of the Appropriations Com- 
mittees over foreign aid, I expected to 
vote for the conference report when it 
came before us. And I did just now vote 
in favor of agreeing to the conference 
report. 

However, I wish the Recorp to show 
very clearly that, as indicated by the 
very fine statement made by the minori- 
ty leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DirKsEN], before the report was adopted, 
in voting for the conference report I 
do not feel that we have in any sense 
committed the Congress or the Appro- 
priations Committees to any unan- 
nounced programs or any stipulated 
amounts of money, it is my definite 
position that we have retained the essen- 
tial feature; namely, that these pro- 
grams must come up annually for con- 
sideration in detail and final ratification 
and approval. This makes them com- 
pletely compatible with our previous 
procedures in authorizing the foreign 
aid programs and policies which I have 
in the past supported. 

As one who sits not only on the full 
Appropriations Committee but also on 
its subcommittee which deals with these 
foreign aid programs, I want the REc- 
orD to show clearly that I do not consider 
that there have been any commitments 
beyond the fact that every year Congress 
retains its authority to act on the basis 
of its own discretion in regard to the 
amounts to be appropriated, the pro- 
grams to be projected, and the periods 
for which foreign aid is to be utilized. 
It was on that basis that I voted in favor 
of adoption of the conference report. 
Until we evolve some other plan or basis 
for our foreign policies and for cooperat- 
ing with the free world in resistance to 
Communist aggression, we must neces- 
sarily work with our friends abroad and 
share with them the costs and sacrifices 
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involved in preventing war and in de- 
feating the attempts of international, 
godless communism to dominate the 
world. 

I congratulate the conferees therefore 
on having deleted the back-door spend- 
ing provisions, which were in the bill 
when we voted on it in the Senate, and 
for having restored provision for the 
responsibility and the authority of Con- 
gress in this area. Let us hope we can 
develop methods for decreasing the costs 
and increasing the desirable results of 
our activities in foreign aid. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

8.561. An act to amend the act relating to 
the small claims and conciliation branch of 
the municipal court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2239. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the National Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution,” 
approved June 9, 1906 (34 Stat. 227), in order 
to remove the statutory limitation on the 
amount of property such society may receive, 
purchase, hold, sell, and convey at any one 
time. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 34) relative to the 
relationship of the United States with 
the Republic of China and communistic 
China. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
5255) to clarify the status of circuit and 
district judges retired from regular ac- 
tive service; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
CELLER, Mr. Dononve, Mr. Toit, Mr. 
McCuutocn, and Mr. MEADER were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker pro tempore had affixed his sig- 
nature to the following enrolled bills and 
they were signed by the Vice President: 

8. 85. An act for the relief of Maria Dolores 
Villar Salinas, Angela Casanova Cabello, Car- 
= Guenaga Anchustegui, and Flora Casals 

ons; 

8.304. An act for the relief of Anna Lekos; 

8.570. An act for the relief of Giuseppa 
Alonzi; 

8.713. An act for the relief of Anastasia 
Stassinopoulos; 

8.722. An act for the relief of 
Kobler; and 

E.R. 566. An act authorizing the establish- 
ment of a national historic site at Fort Davis, 
Jeff Davis County, Tex. 


Aideh 





VISIT OF VICE PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
TO BERLIN 


Mr. TALMADGE. Madam President, 
the recent mission of our Vice President 
to Berlin was to demonstrate to the 
world that neither this country nor our 
allies intend to be bluffed or pushed out 
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of Berlin. There have been many com- 
ments about the visit of our Vice Presi- 
dent to Berlin. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that several of the articles and 
editorials bearing upon this subject be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Dallas Morning News, Aug. 22, 
1961] 


Vicg PRESIDENT’S MISSION 


LYNDON JOHNSON makes it certain that the 
Office of Vice President will henceforth be 
regarded as something far more important 
than a make-weight to balance off an appeal 
to the voting populace. The usefulness of 
the post to supply a deputy to the President 
was first demonstrated by Richard Nixon, 
who ably served President Eisenhower, in 
sickness and in health, literally all over the 
earth. Under LyNDON JOHNSON, the office 
has declined not a whit in prestige and use- 
fulness. 

In Berlin particularly, JoHNson has proved 
the best answer to Nikita Khrushchev that 
we have had. No more than a mere answer, 
perhaps, is to be found in the gesture of 
sending JOHNSON and 1,500 American troops 
to Berlin. But what JoHNSON said and what 
he did there in the beleaguered city make it 
more than a token reinforcement of free- 
dom's cause. 

In times past the News has been critical 
of Mr. JoHNSON. But when any man plays 
sincerely and manfully the role of Mr. 
America abroad, all his countrymen should 
take pride in him. LyNnpon JoHNSON han- 
dled himself well in Berlin. 

To be sure, handing out gilt-edged pass- 
cards entitling the holder to sit in the gal- 
lery of the U.S. Senate seems almost funny 
to many of us. But, in fact, it was evidence 
of the Vice President’s keen understanding 
of the German common man’s profound ap- 
preciation of credentials and documents and 
Official recognition. 

And, after all, the right to look on while 
foreign policy for the maintenance of the 
free world is under open debate somehow 
visualizes and epitomizes the whole issue 
between Russian tyranny on the one hand 
and the worldwide dream of liberty on the 
other. 

The tall man from Texas was Mr. America 
for a few hours. But, when old age comes 
upon him, and he sits in the sunset of life, 
it may be that those hours in Berlin—facing 
a sea of earnest, anxious faces, bringing 
earnestness to match their own and hope to 
give them courage—will seem to him to be 
the finest in his career. 

And if our double-minded diplomats in 
Washington will now forsake their devious 
ways and face up to the solemn obligation 
to make good every promise made in Berlin, 
LYNDON JOHNSON will have achieved a vic- 
tory not merely for himself, but for the 
whole world. The whole world has paused in 
hushed silence for a sure word of decision. 
That word the Vice President bore to Berlin. 





[From the Houston Chronicle, Aug. 22, 1961] 
Moop Has MAGIcaALLY CHANGED IN BERLIN 
(By David M. Nichol) 


Beriin.—Berliners went back to their jobs 
Monday with new confidence and sizable 
emotional hangovers. 

Externally, the city has changed very lit- 
tle as a result of the visit of Vice President 
Lynpon B. JOHNSON and the increase by 
nearly one-third of the American garrison 
here. 

The wall which the Communists have 
thrown up since last Sunday between the 
two parts of Berlin continues to grow in 
size and effectiveness and the forcible an- 
nexation of East Berlin becomes more com- 
plete. 
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MOOD HAS CHANGED 


But in 36 hours, the entire mood and at- 
mosphere on both sides of these unnatural 
barriers has 

Last week the Berliners felt with some 
bitterness that they had been thrown to the 
Soviet wolves. Now they feel again that 
they are an integral and valued part of the 
free world and will not be abandoned. 

Conversely, Vice President Jomnson has 
taken back to Washington an amazing pic- 
ture of a city prepared to face any sacri- 
fices with courage and endurance so long 
as it has reliable allies. 

Everywhere JoHNson went during his stay, 
he was surrounded by exuberant thousands. 
His plane was an hour late in arriving Sat- 
urday night, but the Berliners waited 
patiently, often in pouring rain, for his ap- 
pearance. 

CLAY IS HAILED 

Few foreign visitors anywhere ever have 
been received with such genuine positive 
emotion, with the possible exception of Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, whose case is even more re- 
markable. 

By all normal standards of history, Clay, 
as military governor of a defeated people, 
should not be high in their affection. 

But there was a special warmth here for 
Clay as an individual who was described re- 
peatedly as “the savior of the city.” 

It was Clay who ordered the airlift that 
broke the brutal year-long blockade of the 
city by the Soviets in 1948 and 1949 and the 
Berliners never have forgotten it. 


[From the Dallas Times Herald, 
Aug. 22, 1961] 
JOHNSON AGAIN PROVES WORTH AS TROUBLE- 
SHOOTER IN BERLIN 


Mission accomplished. 

Vice President Lynvon JomNSON once 
again demonstrates his remarkable effective- 
ness in reaching the hearts of anxious peo- 
ples as a troubleshooter for the President 
and the American people. 

The Texan’s successful mission to Berlin 
combined much that was typically L.BJ.— 
striding from his car to greet, individually, 
scores of citizens of West Berlin, passing on 
flowers from the crowd to a little girl in the 
throng, personally hands with every 
American soldier in the vanguard of rein- 
forcing troops. 


And even the worldly wise of West Berlin 
loved it and took him to their hearts. For 
JOHNSON was to them much more than the 
Vice President of the United States, the 
highest American official to visit their city 
since President Truman at the close of World 
War II. And he was more than just a friend- 
ly Texan they had come to know 
photos and films from their own beloved 
Chancellor Adenauer’s visit to the L.B.J. 
Ranch. 

Far beyond all this, JOHNSON was a sym- 
bol, a symbol of support for their courage in 
standing up to the Soviets and their Red 
German puppets. He was a tall and pur- 
poseful reminder—to the Communists glow- 
ering behind their new wall locking in East 
Berlin as well as to the cheering West Berlin- 
ers that they would not be left standing 
alone and forgotten. 

As he already had done three times previ- 
ously since his election, at NATO, in Africa, 
and the Far East, the Vice President took 
on a tough and vital chore for the new Pres- 
ident. In each case he brought new under- 
standing of American sympathy and deter- 
mination. Now he’s topped all the rest. 

LYNDON JOHNSON’s pledge for President 
Kennedy and the United States to the free 
people of West Berlin could not have been 
more plain: 

“To the survival and to the creative future 
of this city we Americans pledge in effect 
what our ancestors pledged in forming the 
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United States: ‘Our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.’ ” 
Well done, Lynpon. 


[From the Los Angeles Herald-Express, 
Aug. 22, 1961] 


LyNDON JOHNSON’S TRIBUTE 


What a glorious tribute Vice President 
Lynpon JOHNSON paid to the people of West 
Berlin and West Germany when he told 
them: 

“Divided, you have never been dismayed. 
Threatened, you have never faltered. Chal- 
lenged, you have never weakened. 

“Today, in a new crisis your courage brings 
hope to all who cherish freedom, and is a 
massive and majestic barrier to the ambi- 
tions of tyrants.” 

So say we all. 

The tremendous courage of this people 
when they are virtually looking down the 
barrels of Soviet guns eager to quell them and 
make them captives, or to annihilate them, is 
a lesson against weakness and surrender to 
millions of other free peoples hundreds and 
thousands of miles distant. 


[From the Anderson (S.C.) Independent, 
Aug. 24, 1961] 


VicE PRESIDENT JOHNSON PROVING KEY ENVOY 
In THESE TENSE Days 


Vice President LyrNpon B. JOHNSON’s 
breezy, hearty, Texas manner was put to a 
most difficult test on his mission to Berlin. 

Despite the fact that a battle group of 
1,500 U.S. fighting men came at the same 
time to dramatize Jonnson’s visit and the 
determination of this country to keep ac- 
cess open to Berlin, the truth is that JoHN- 
SON came empty handed. 

His was a factfinding tour, not the “action, 
not words” which Mayor Willy Brandt of 
West Berlin had demanded. 

The mayor is the Socialist candidate for 
Chancellor of West Germany, opposing the 
veteran incumbent, Konrad Adenauer. 

There was some disposition at first to write 
off his protests as designed to inject the 
Berlin situation into the German elections. 

But Brandt and Adenauer have since ap- 
peared on the same platform, in a show of 
national unity. 

They are worried over the drop in morale 
of West Berliners, who see the walls going 
up across their city, dividing it in half, and 
no way to stop it. 

Working groups of Allied ambassadors 
meeting in Washington with the State De- 
partment and in London with the British 
Foreign Office have found no formula that 
would not quickly catapult East and West 
to the brink of war. 

For the time being, at least, the idea of 
ending all trade with the Soviet bloc has 
been shelved. 

Its effect would have been greatest had 
it come immediately after the Communist 
moves. 

The new battle group raises the U.S. gar- 
rison in West Berlin to 6,500 men. 

Britain is recalling an armored unit from 
Kuwait to bolster its garrison of 4,000 men. 

France is backing up its 3,000-man garri- 
son with two divisions in reserve, recalled 
from Algeria. 

West Berliners, described only a few weeks 
ago as less fearful of developments than the 
Allies, have been jolted by the barbed wire 
and concrete walls thrown up by the Reds. 

These barriers are a stark reality. 

The new Iron Curtain was a step taken 
in desperation by the Reds to cut off the flow 
of harried people seeking escape from Com- 
munist slavery in East Berlin. 

Vice President JoHNsON—on his visit to 
Anderson during the campaign last fall he 
made a highly favorable impression upon 
the tens of thousands who saw and heard 
him—is proving to be President Kennedy's 
most trusted troubleshooter in the boil- 
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ing area of world tensions. How fortunate 
we are that this great Texas statesman is 
Vice President of the United States. 

Just back from Asia he is credited with 
not only soothing some ruffied feelings but 
also bluntly reminding our erstwhile friends 
of the facts of survival. 

The mission to West Berlin also was an 
urgent and vital task—and LYNDON JOHNSON 
again came through with flying colors. 

His increasingly important role on the 
world scene confounds the skeptics who pre- 
dicted that President Kennedy and Vice 
President JOHNSON sOon would find them- 
seives at odds. 

Instead, after nearly 8 months, he already 
has been entrusted with more key responsi- 
bilities than any Vice President in history. 
It is known that the Texan’s opinion weighs 
heavily in many crucial decisions at the 
White House. 

Wherever he goes, he’s making new friends 
for the United States. 





ONE MILLIONTH FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEE ENROLLED UNDER BLUE 
CROSS AND BLUE SHIELD 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, to- 
day the Senate has been honored by a 
visit by the national president of the 
Blue Cross Association and the national 
president of the Blue Shield Plans. 
They came here to attend a luncheon in 
honor of the one millionth Federal em- 
ployee enrolled under their so-called 
governmentwide service benefit plan. 
That person is Mr. John Norpel, person- 
nel security investigator for the State 
Department. He and Mrs. Norpel and 
their children are here. 

Since the worldwide headquarters of 
this organization are in Chicago, I be- 
lieve it appropriate to take proper note 
of their visit, because of their dedicated 
service to an organization which seeks to 
bring relief from pain and agony and to 
assuage the physical distress of those, 
both in the Government service and out 
of the Government service, from one end 
of the country to the other. I salute 
them for the great work they are doing; 
and I am very glad they could come to 
Washington, to attend the luncheon in 
honor of the one millionth Federal em- 
ployee enrolled under this program. 





ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
the American Mining Congress is to hold 
its annual convention beginning on Sep- 
tember 11, in Seattle. Members of the 
mining fraternity from all over the Na- 
tion will be present. The Mining Con- 
gress invited me to head a panel to meet 
on the first morning, September 11; and 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. DworsHAK] was to be one of the 
main speakers. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Brste] also 
planned to attend and to make a talk 
at one of the panels on mining prob- 
lems; and my colleague, Senator Jack- 
son, was also to be on the program. 
But, of course, later we found that the 
situation in the Senate probably will not 
permit us to be present there. All of us 
send our regrets. I am sure that all of 
us feel very keenly about mining 
problems. 





August 31 


The convention will be very important 
for all of us, including the majority 
leader, who also cannot attend, but Iam 
sure was invited; and the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLoTtT] also has a deep 
interest in this matter. 

Madam President, I have prepared 
some remarks which I intended to de- 
liver at the opening session of the Min- 
ing Congress. I ask unanimous consent 
that those remarks be printed at this 
point in the Recorp; and I wish to ex- 
press to the Mining Congress the regrets 
of all Senators who were cordially invited 
and wished to participate in this very 
important meeting. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT PREPARED FOR DELIVERY BY SENA- 
TOR MAGNUSON BEFORE THE AMERICAN 
MINING CONGRESS 


Mr. President, members of the American 
Mining Congress, and fellow panelists, no 
subject which will be discussed during this 
convention is more complex, more filled with 
pitfalls, more surrounded by conflicting in- 
terests, or more important to the national 
welfare and security than is an intelligent 
and workable national mineral policy. 

It is fitting, Mr. Conover, that you, in 
working out the convention agenda, made 
formal discussion of this all-important facet 
of the Nation’s economy and the survival of 
our domestic mining industry the first order 
of business. 

Our way of life, our economy, and our 
very civilization are based upon the greatest 
per capita use of metals and minerals in all 
the history of the world; and, it is frighten- 
ing when we consider that in recent years 
our domestic production of minerals has 
not kept pace, either quantitywise or price- 
wise, with population growth—in fact, it has 
been lagging far behind. 

There are those who blame the executive 
branch of the Federal Government for the 
lack of a firm and virile national mineral 
policy which would have prevented this 
danger-fraught lag in domestic production 
growth. There are others who lay the blame 
at the doorstep of the Congress. 

Both groups are partly right and largely 
wrong. This is because the real root of the 
evil lies in, and is nurtured by, behind-the- 
scenes internal conflicts of interest and un- 
derstandable dissensions within the ranks of 
the American mineral industry, which make 
it quite difficult for either the executive 
branch or the Congress, acting separately or 
together, to tackle the problem. But a way 
must be found. 

I refer specifically to the undeniable fact 
that many of our large American mineral- 
producing companies in such important bulk 
production fields as copper, iron ore, oil, 
lead, zinc, and manganese, have foreign oper- 
ations equal to or greater than their domes- 
tic productive capacity. The coal industry, 
of all the major segments of our mineral- 
extractive industry, stands alone in being 
unfettered by the necessity of wearing two 
hats. 

And, it is only natural and to be expected 
that economic and political pressures build 
up in these foreign countries to force the 
America-based mining companies to increase 
their foreign production. The companies, 
tolerated at best as rich Yankees in a foreign 
land, have no choice in the matter. They 
either bow to the demand for increased pro- 
duction—which is then followed by decreased 
production or a lessened growth in produc- 
tion in their domestic mines—or they get 
out and lose all or a great part of their 
foreign investment. 

Such companies are not even able to sup- 
port in the Congress efforts to increase 
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tariffs or impose quotas on imports of for- 
eign ores and metals for the protection 
of the domestic mining and fabricating in- 
dustries for fear of affronting the govern- 
ments of the foreign countries in which 
they operate. They are corporate victims 
of nightmares of their own making. 

Then, there is the further complication 
of the State Department—dedicated to mak- 
ing friends and influencing peoples and 
governments in the community of foreign 
nations—protecting, at all costs and all in- 
ternal hazards, the economies of friendly 
foreign lands or foreign lands sought as 
friends. Even a subsidy plan to keep alive 
important segments of our domestic min- 
ing industry is looked upon with distaste 
and disdain because it might increase 
worldwide surpluses and thereby weaken the 
economy of some foreign country. This, in 
my opinion, they carry too far—and I have 
protested on many occasions. 

The domestic mineral industry thus finds 
itself firmly fixed on the jagged horns of 
an implacable dilemma as it gropes for a 
solution of the necessity of formulating a 
commonsense and workable national mineral 
policy. 

The Congress should move, even though 
it would be difficult to get majorities, in the 
absence of unified support from all segments 
of the industry. 

Let me give you another illustration of 
the tremendous braking power and dragging 
action of a house divided against itself. 
There are those, and I am among them, 
who firmly believe that the statutory price 
of silver is too low. We would like to see 
the price of silver increased for a variety 
of reasons. It just does not make sense 
for the silver producer to be forced to 
subsidize the Government to the tune of 
approximately 39 cents for every ounce pro- 
duced that goes into our coinage system. 
Nor does it make sense for the Government 
to sell this price-depressed silver to indus- 
trial users at a bargain price. The sweat 
of the silver miner should be paid for. 

The overall situation has been made even 
more acute by a growing shortage in world- 
wide silver stocks as new production lags 
behind burgeoning consumption occasioned 
by widespread new industrial uses and the 
demand of the peoples of numerous emerg- 
ing African independent nations for large 
quantities of silver coins in their monetary 
systems. 

And yet, whenever any suggestion is made 
that the Treasury cease selling silver to in- 
dustrial users at a 30-percent discount price 
from the statutory value and at lower than 
world prices, a cry of anguish, joined in by 
some Treasury Department people who 
should knov better, goes up and a horde 
of lobbyists descends upon Washington, and 
the net result is another stalemate. 

I venture to predict, however, that the 
day is coming, and rapidly, when the Treas- 
ury will dry up and then all domestic silver 
production, and more, will be required for 
our own coinage purposes. When that day 
comes, the silver segment of a new national 
mineral policy will establish itself and the 
industrial users, forced then to buy in the 
world market, and at possible runaway 
prices, will regret having killed the goose 
that has been laying their silver egg. 

You, the American mineral industry, must 
achieve a courageous, unified, and action- 
packed front, in which big and little pro- 
ducers are working partners, to serve up 
guideposts to your Government in the for- 
mulation and effective operation of an in- 
telligent overall national mineral policy. 
This great Nation of ours must not miss the 
boat in one of the most important main- 
streams of its economic life—maintenance 
of a virile domestic mineral industry. There 
surely are some areas of agreement upon 
which the industry can unite in effort. 

I need not belabor this audience with 
arguments as to what results, in mineral 
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matters, when unified action is taken. I 
would remind you, however, of the uranium 
depletion tax allowance reversal by the 
executive department 2 years ago, and the 
sudden death of the proposal, of recent 
weeks in Congress, that the floodgates of un- 
limited stockpiled minerals releases be 
opened through the foreign-aid bill, when 
the American Mining Congress went into ac- 
tion with a united industry behind it. 


Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, I wish 
to associate myself with the regrets 
which have been expressed by the Sen- 
ator from Washington. The American 
Mining Congress is certainly one of the 
outstanding congresses in the entire Na- 
tion, and it is of very, very great interest 
to those in the mining areas of the West. 
I know that the program will be of 
inestimable value to the mining indus- 
try and the entire world. I am very 
sorry that, because of the legislative situ- 
ation, I cannot attend. 





SALINE WATER CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, I ask 
that the unfinished business be laid be- 
fore the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2156) to expand and ex- 
tend the saline water conversion pro- 
gram being conducted by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, S. 
2156, the particular bill now pending be- 
fore the Senate, was submitted and rec- 
ommended by the President of the 
United States to carry out his recom- 
mendations on saline water research 
within the natural resource message 
which had been given to the Congress in 
his state of the Union message. 

The bill which is now before the Senate 
was sponsored by 17 Senators at its in- 
troduction by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] on the 27th day 
of June 1961. Iam extremely sorry that 
this distinguished chairman of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee is 
unable to be with us here today instead 
of being in a hospital bed in New Mexico. 

The purpose of the measure is to ex- 
pand and extend the saline water re- 
search and development program being 
conducted by the Office of Saline Water 
of the Department of the Interior. 

Three similar measures have been in- 
troduced in the Senate this year. S. 22 
was introduced by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] and 
16 other Senators. S. 100 was intro- 
duced by the distinguished Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE]. S. 109 was in- 
troduced by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] with 
16 cosponsors. 

The original program in this very chal- 
lenging area was authorized in 1952 by 
legislation approved by the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. The program 
was extended in 1955, and construction 
of five demonstration plants was author- 
ized in 1958. 

The Freeport, Tex., plant has been 
constructed and is in operation. On No- 
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vember 6, 1960, a contract for the con- 
struction of the 1-million-gallon-a-day 
plant at San Diego, Calif., was awarded. 
I believe that plant will be in operation 
by the end of this year. 

A contract for the brackish water plant 
of 250,000-gallon-a-day capacity. at 
Webster, S. Dak., has also been entered 
into. The contracts for the plants at 
Roswell, N. Mex., and Wrightsville Beach, 
N.C., are expected to be consummated in 
the very near future. 

The Secretary of the Interior advises 
that the enactment of the bill will pro- 
vide the Department with the program 
authorizations required to assure the 
most vigorous and effective research and 
owes program possible in this 

eld. 

The measure has been amended by our 
committee—that is, title I of this par- 
ticular legislation—to limit the authori- 
zation for research to $75 million for a 
10-year period. 

The Secretary of the Interior testi- 
fied rather extensively on this point, and 
I think he made a good case for this par- 
ticular length of time, so far as the re- 
search and development feature of the 
proposed legislation is concerned. 

The bill also provides for further con- 
struction of demonstration plants, with- 
out enumerating types or location, and 
increases the authorized size to a maxi- 
mum capacity of 50 million gallons a 
day. That is in title II of the bill before 
the Senate. 

Title ITI, as submitted by the commit- 
tee, providing financial assistance for 
the construction of conversion plants by 
State or public or private organizations, 
has been deleted. It was the feeling of 
the committee that title I and title I 
were far more important to move this 
program forward; and as a result, title 
III was deleted. 

Title IV was a section which provided 
for grants and contracts to assist cities 
and communities in solving water prob- 
lems that could be cured through saline 
water conversion, and this title has been 
removed from the original proposal. 

Title V was a section which provided 
for assistance to and cooperation with 
other agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the design, construction, and 
operation of saline water plants as a 
defense tool or as an economic aid for 
foreign countries. This title has been 
retained in the measure now before the 
Senate. 

In addition, the bill has been further 
amended to include a definition of 
“saline water,” as suggested in his ap- 
pearance before the committee by the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case], who has devoted many 
years to active leadership in this par- 
ticular field. This definition is incorpo- 
rated in the version now before the 
Senate. 

There was also a provision incorpo- 
rated in the bill to prevent the loss to 
the Government and the general public 
of the use of patents that have been 
developed as the result of use of Fed- 
eral funds under the program. 

In this connection, the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] ap- 
peared and made a very impressive 
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presentation. We all know of his inter- 
est in this area. This provision is simi- 
lar to provisions which are included in 
the Coal Research and Development Act 
and the Helium Gas Act, which were 
both passed in the last Congress. This 
amendment was gladly accepted by the 
committee, and it is incorporated in the 
bill which is now before the Senate. 

The report on the bill points out 
very clearly the need for accelerating 
the program and moving into this area. 
Certainly, water is becoming more and 
more in short supply throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The 
truth of this is brought home particu- 
larly to those of us who represent semi- 
arid States. For example, in my State, 
in a good year, the average rainfall for 
the year is about 6 inches. In a year 
such as we are now having, when we are 
in one of the most serious droughts we 
have ever experienced, the problem of 
water, even for municipal use, is truly 
critical. We find this to be true gen- 
erally throughout the United States. 

Forecasts, as they can best be pre- 
dicted, show that it will be only a few 
short years before we will actually be in 
a condition of short water supply. I 
think it is an amazing statistic that 
water consumption in the United States 
has increased from an estimated 40 bil- 
lion gallons daily in 1900 to 312 billion 
gallons daily today. At the same time, 
it is estimated that water consumption 
will be 435 billion gallons daily in just a 
few short years. 

I think it is very obvious to anyone 
that the water supply in this great Na- 
tion of ours is not equally distributed. 
The bill we have before us will be a means 
of acceleration of our movement into the 
area of equal distribution. 

I believe it is correct to say that in the 
last 10 years there have been spent 
something in the neighborhood of $20 
million in this particular area. The tes- 
timony before the committee, at the 
time the experts from the Office of Sa- 
line Water of the Department of the In- 
terior appeared before us, showed that 
this year something like $1,700,000 was 
being used for research and development, 
and something like $4 million for the 
building of conversion plants. This is 
inadequate if we are to score the neces- 
sary breakthrough. 

Costs have not been brought down to 
the point where saline water can be 
realistically used; it can be employed 
only for some high priority uses. I think 
we are making headway in this direction. 
The pending bill, if enacted, will bring 
us closer to scoring a breakthrough in 
the great problem of water shortage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be considered and agreed to 
en bloc, and that the bill, as thus amend- 
ed, be considered as original text for the 
purpose of amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
on behalf of myself, my colleague [Mr. 
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Kerr], and the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. Gore], I offer the amendments of 
which I have at the desk, and ask to have 
them stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, line 
15, it is proposed to strike “$75,000,000,” 
and to insert “$100,000,000.” 

On page 6, line 17, it is proposed to 
strike “1971” and to insert “1967.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
this is a rather simple proposal, the pur- 
pose of which is to emphasize the urgency 
of research to make the great break- 
through, for the benefit of civilization 
and humanity, which will be achieved if 
our scientists are able to show the world 
that the miracle of converting sea water 
into fresh water has been accomplished 
by this great free nation. 

The amendments would increase the 
$75 million provided in the bill to fi- 
nance the program under a 10-year au- 
thorization, to $100 million under a 5- 
year authorization. 

The House passed a bill authorizing 
$50 million for 5 years. 

I feel the amendment is necessary be- 
cause of the urgency of moving forward 
toward a goal which is even more impor- 
tant than our goals in space, landing on 
the moon, or a lot of other important 
things we are attempting to do. 

The turning of sea water into fresh 
water not only will be of importance to 
Americans, but the people of every na- 
tion of the world will thank God for 
American scientists if we find the golden 
key to unlock nature’s secret. 

The House bill, with a 5-year author- 
ization, provides a $10 million level of 
appropriations for each of the 5 years. 
That is the way the Appropriations 
Committee, of which I have the honor 
to be a member, tends to consider these 
authorizations. If there is a 5-year 
program with a total dollar authoriza- 
tion, one is inclined to simply divide by 
the number of years to determine the 
needed annual appropriation. Under 
that formula there will be a $10 million 
annual level of appropriations. 

The Senate bill, as introduced in the 
Senate by a large number of sponsors, 
of which I am proud to have been one, 
had no dollar limitation on the amount 
of appropriations. 

I think the committee was wise in 
providing a figure. But when the com- 
mittee says it wishes to have a 10-year 
program, and raises the funding for the 
10-year program to $75 million, that re- 
sults in annual level of appropriations 
less than the House provided. Under 
the House bill the annual level was $10 
million, by dividing the $50 million by 
the 5 years. If we divide the $75 mil- 
lion by 10 years, there is a level of ap- 
propriations of $7.5 million a year. 

‘The amendment I propose would grant 
a $100 million authorization for 5 years, 
which would permit a level of appropri- 
ations, as the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and the Bureau of the Budget gen- 
erally consider it, of $20 million a year. 
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If we can afford to spend several mil- 
lion dollars for every shot into space, 
Madam President, we can certainly af- 
ford to spend $20 million a year for in- 
creasing what is mankind’s most vital 
resource, both at home and abroad. 

As the Senator in charge of the bill, 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Brs.e], has said, today we are using 
312 billion gallons of water daily. This 
represents 60 percent of all the water 
known to be available to Americans. 
The estimated use for 1975, taking into 
account the present population growth 
figures, will be 453 billion gallons a day, 
or 90 percent of all the water available. 

This is a very dangerous situation. As 
the Senator from Nevada has said, the 
water is not properly distributed. There 
are vast areas of our country which have 
little water available, for which no water 
can be developed from underground res- 
ervoirs. The streams are dry, polluted, 
or unusable. 

If we expect to have available this most 
valued of all resources—one without 
which human life cannot exist, one with- 
out which agriculture cannot produce 
food, one without which the wheels of 
industry cannot move—we had better 
look after the needs for tomorrow, to see 
whether we can find new sources, rather 
than following the cycle of water on the 
surface being evaporated, going into 
clouds, being again distributed in the 
form of rain into the rivers, and cap- 
tured and used from the rivers. 

This program offers the hope that we 
can, by intelligence and with accelerated 
research, unlock the unlimited quantities 
of water from the oceans, which cover 
three-fourths of the globe, by making 
this water usable for the benefit of man- 
kind. 

The industrial uses of water at the 
present rate are 40 percent of consump- 
tion. Each year we observe a jump in 
the percentage. With increased indus- 
trial use, with increased use for air- 
conditioning and many other things, it 
is probable the percentage in the future 
will be higher than 40 percent. 

There are many communities in nearly 
all States with insufficient water sup- 
plies. There is an underground water 
supply in the gulf area and in the Atlan- 
tic coast area which is being contami- 
nated by salt water, due to depletion of 
the water and the encroachment on the 
water table. 

In many States the drilling of oil wells 
and other mining operations result in the 
contamination of underground water 
supply. That is happening in Oklahoma 
and in other oil-producing States. 

California found it necessary to extend 
pipelines hundreds of miles to bring 
water to several of its great cities. There 
was the great project from Arizona, from 
Hoover Dam across the mountains over 
the long distance of hundreds of miles, to 
supply the needs of Los Angeles. 

California has voted to raise a billion 
dollars, from the sale of bonds, to bring 
water from northern California moun- 
tain regions into areas of need. The 
water is to be used for irrigation and to 
supply the needs of vast populations in 
southern California. That is a billion- 
dollar expenditure, yet at the very door 
of California is an unlimited quantity of 
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ocean water which, if we can turn this 
golden key, will be available for use. 

There is no doubt that if California 
could use the unlimited waters of the 
oceans, the waters of the Colorado River, 
so desperately needed in New Mexico and 
Arizona and other States, could be left to 
supply their needs, while California re- 
ceived its supply of pure fresh water 
from the ocean. 

Much progress has been made in the 
8 years the program has been underway, 
but we need to accelerate and to break 
through to an economically feasible 
process, now that we have learned of 


systems which give promise. Standing 
still is not good enough. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield. 


Mr. GRUENING. I wish to associate 
myself with the comments of the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma, and especially 
his emphasis upon the urgency of the 
program. The Senator has properly 
echoed the sentiments which I think our 
President expressed some time ago, when 
he said that the conquest of this new re- 
source would be more valuable to man- 
kind than some ventures into space, im- 
portant as they may be. 

It is a striking fact that although 
much emphasis in connection with the 
program has been given in the so-called 
arid States, the Mountain States and 
Plains States, there is not a single State 
in the Union which will not run short 
of water within a foreseeable time. 
There are many areas in which it is as- 
sumed there is a sufficient supply of 
water, though that is truly not the case. 

We know that in Alaska, as wide and 
as deep as the 48 older States, there is a 
tremendous rainfall in certain parts of 
the State, along the southern, the Pa- 
cific coast area the highest under the 
flag on the North American Continent, 
yet in the northern part of Alaska, along 
the whole Arctic slope, there is an arid 
region which has only 4 inches of rain- 
fall annually. There the Eskimos are 
obliged to get their drinking water by 
going out on the icepack of the Arctic, 
from where they bring in ice, which they 
melt to get their drinking water. The 
great Tanana Valley has only 11 inches, 

Similar situations, not exactly the 
same but analogous, exist everywhere 
under the flag. 

I am sure the Senator’s amendment is 
what we need. 

There is no use in adopting a halfway 
program. If we could achieve our objec- 
tive, the result would be one of the great- 
est conquests by man that could possibly 
take place. We would have utilization of 
a limitless resource which, for the pur- 
poses intended, is now useless—sea water. 
When we have done so, we shall have 
revolutionized the economy of this coun- 
try. We shall be able to make the desert 
bloom and meet the critical needs of our 
large cities in the West, and even those 
along the Atlantic coast. I hope that the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa will be agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Alaska for his valuable con- 
tribution to this debate. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to join the 
Senator from Oklahoma in saying that 
in my opinion the bill is one of the most 
important bills that Congress will con- 
sider. I believe this is true not merely be- 
cause something must be done about the 
Plains States, the Mountain States, and 
the drier States of the West, but also be- 
cause the proposed program would affect 
every State in the Union, as the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GrRvENING] has said. 

The bill would affect particularly my 
State, Vermont. That may be hard to 
believe, but it is so. Today the trend is 
toward the concentration of millions and 
millions of people in the already over- 
crowded industrial and populous centers 
of the country. As the populations of 
such areas increase, particularly along 
the Atlantic seaboard from Virginia 
north to southern New Hampshire and 
even into the corner of Maine, the de- 
mand for water grows more and more 
acute. At present the only way we can 
get the necessary water for the large 
cities that are developing—I think they 
are unsound and unwise urban develop- 
ments, but nevertheless the trend is in 
that direction and we have not been able 
to stop it—is to rob the rural States. In 
northern New England we are already 
feeling pressure in anticipation of an in- 
crease of several million in population in 
southern New England and the Atlantic 
Coast States. 

If we permit the large metropolitan 
areas to usurp the water which is our 
lifeblood, not only for residential pur- 
poses, but also for recreational and agri- 
cultural purposes, we shall find our- 
selves gradually depending more and 
more on distant areas for our food. We 
shall find our recreational areas becom- 
ing closed because of the need for water 
in the immense growing, insecure, and 
largely bankrupt cities. So I think we 
who live in rural areas should resist to 
the last ditch the efforts of great urban 
centers to despoil us of our resources, 
but at the same time we should go all 
out in helping them to find a new source 
of water, which I admit they need. 

For the most part, great centers of 
population have access to unlimited 
amounts of salt water, which would 
serve their purposes as soon as we can 
find a way to remove the salt economi- 
cally. So I am wholeheartedly in favor 
of the general proposal. I am not fa- 
miliar with the details of the bill. I do 
not pretend to know about patent rights 
and other subjects that may be involved. 
But I know the overall need. We must 
develop other sources of water. We 
must not permit our rural areas, upon 
which the country depends for its food 
today as well as for its recreation, to be 
despoiled so that more and more mil- 
lions of people can be crowded into fewer 
cities. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his very important comment that, 
unless sources of water are found for 
the large population centers of the 
world which grow up mainly along the 
seacoasts, they will have to continue to 
take more and more water from the 
agricultural areas. 
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Mr. AIKEN. We must consider an- 
other point. In the event of a nuclear 
attack, the enormous city which runs 
from Virginia to the southwestern tip of 
Maine could be paralyzed almost over- 
night. In Vermont we have been told 
that we should be prepared to take care 
of a million additional people in the event 
of a scare. We would have to take care 
of those people after our resources had 
literally gone down the river to generate 
electric power for the big cities, to clean 
up pollution in the urban areas and to 
supply their domestic water needs. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the 
junior Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. JORDAN. I associate myself with 
the sponsors of the fine bill now before 
the Senate. I have been working on the 
proposal for 2 or 3 years, because a plant 
of the type proposed will be built by the 
International Nickel Corp. at Wrights- 
ville Beach, N.C. It will be an experi- 
mental plant. I believe the company has 
made the first breakthrough in the whole 
process of converting saline water. The 
company is already preparing the 
ground. This year a contract will be let 
to provide a 250,000-gallon plant. 

The same condition exists in the east- 
ern part of North Carolina as exists in 
other parts of the country. There is 
Plenty of water, but it is brackish. As 
the drilling goes deeper, we get more salt 
water. Drillers must move farther in- 
land each year in order to obtain fresh 
water. 

As the Senator from Oklahoma 
pointed out awhile ago, the fresh water 
tz.ble is constantly going down and salt 
water is replacing it. Unless we find 
some use for our great potential source 
ot supply—and the only place we will 
find it is in the ocean—the American 
people will be in serious trouble within 
a few years. 

Most of North Carolina happens to 
have plenty of rainfall the year round. 
We have many rivers and creeks. In 
the western part of the State we are 
not in trouble because we have reser- 
voirs and dams, which many States do 
not have. If they do not have rainfall 
they do not have water flowing into 
their creeks and reservoirs. 

I believe that the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma is satisfactory. 
I do not think we could spend the amount 
of money suggested without throwing 
away half of it, because we must first 
determine what the experimental plants 
will do. There must first be a break- 
through. 

I should like to ask one question. I 
notice that the bill provides for develop- 
ment here and abroad. How much 
money could be spent on this project out 
of the country? 

Mr. MONRONEY. There is no defi- 
nite limitation in the bill. Other than 
expenditures for research, I think the 
money that would be spent outside of 
the country would normally come from 
the Development Loan Fund or other 
funds provided under the Foreign Aid 
Act. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is un- 
derstood that no part of the funds ap- 
propriated would be available for ex- 
penditure abroad. Title III provides for 
cooperation between the Department of 
the Interior, the Department of Defense, 
and the Department of State in pro- 
grams which the Department of De- 
fense—and the Department of State 
more particularly—might have abroad. 
But it is the understanding of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota that either the 
$75 million as proposed by the commit- 
tee, or the $100 million contained in the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, plus whatever funds might be 
appropriated under title III for demon- 
stration plants, would be for research 
and plants in the United States. 

I assume that it might be possible 
under the research program for the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to conduct some 
research abroad. I believe that the 
language is broad enough for that pur- 
pose. I do not think the bill contem- 
plates any appropriation under the au- 
thority of this act for demonstration 
plants abroad. 

Mr. MONRONEY. What I was try- 
ing to say—but I do not believe I ex- 
plained it very well—is that I think if 
we could make breakthroughs or par- 
tial breakthroughs, the program could 
be one of the greatest instruments to 
help the undeveloped areas. 

Rather than sending military weap- 
ons or equipment to underdeveloped 
areas, foreign aid to build plants to con- 
vert salt water can open new vistas of 
life in the underdeveloped areas. The 
program could turn the sands of North 
Africa, where a vast abundance of 
methane gas and oils exists on the bor- 
ders of the Sahara, into a very produc- 
tive area. The only need for the 
development is a method. If under the 
foreign aid program we can offer such 
countries an opportunity to build with 
our assistance—not under the pending 
bill, but under the bill which the Senate 
passed a short while ago—to build dem- 
onstration plants so that the crowding, 
teeming populations that are in revolu- 
tion today will have access to land 
which today is barren and crusty, but 
can be turned into a veritable Garden 
of Eden—we shall have demonstrated 
what American means. We shall dem- 
onstrate what science means. We shall 
have earned the undying gratitude of 
millions of people who have never 
known a square meal. 

When we can transform land so that 
food can be raised and provide a new 
standard of living for the people who 
live in such areas, an opportunity will be 
opened for real programs that will 
astound the people living in those areas. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield on that 
point? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Section 
503 of the bill as reported reads: 

Sec. 503. The Secretary of State, whenever 
he deems it appropriate in order to accom- 
plish the objectives of any Act of Congress 
designed to assist in the economic develop- 
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ment of foreign nations, shall seek the co- 
operation and assistance of the Secretary of 
the Interior in establishing saline water con- 
version plants in those areas of the world 
where natural supplies of fresh water are 
in limited supply. 


I believe that is in harmony with what 
the Senator from Oklahoma has said, 
that the establishment of plants abroad 
through any operations of the Secretary 
of State would come not under this bill 
but out of funds provided in the foreign 
aid bill, or some other bill. 

The Secretary of State, whenever he deems 
it appropriate in order to accomplish the 
objectives of any Act of Congress designed 
to assist in the economic development of for- 
eign nations, shall seek the cooperation and 
assistance of the Secretary of the Interior 
in establishing— 


And so forth. Title I of the bill re- 
fers to the shortage of ground water in 
many parts of the Nation. It reads: 

In view of the increasing shortage of 
usable surface and ground water in many 
parts of the Nation and the importance of 
finding new sources of supply— 


And so forth. In other words, this 
bill is primarily for meeting the shortage 
of supply in the United States and for 
developing processes here. 

Title IT relates to demonstration plants 
within the United States. 

Title ITI suggests that what we learn 
here through the Office of Saline Water 
in the Department of the Interior shall 
be made available to the Secretary of 
State for his operations abroad under 
other acts of Congress. 

Mr. JORDAN. That is what I wanted 
to be certain about. The Senator knows 
we are trying the freezing process in 
Wilmington. There are two types of 
evaporation processes. They have not 
been successful in converting water in 
great quantities. I wanted to be cer- 
tain that we did our development in this 
country, rather than developing it all 
over the world where we cannot keep up 
with it. Our scientists are here. I shall 
support the Senator’s amendment. I 
believe it is one of the most valuable 
pieces of legislation that has ever come 
to the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I yield now to the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I congratulate the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Brste] and the junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] 
for their leadership in this matter, as 
well as the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Anperson], who is not available 
today. I believe that this is one of the 
most important measures ever to come 
before Congress, based upon its value to 
my State, based upon its value to the 
Nation, and based upon its value to the 
earth. I cite as an example the situa- 
tion in my State. The rainfall in the 
eastern portion in my State is as much 
as 60 inches a year. In the western 
area, near El Paso, it is less than 1 inch. 
It drops 1 inch for every 15 miles. The 
distance from large bodies of water does 
not determine the arid condition of an 
area or the lack of water. There are 
some areas in Texas near the Gulf of 
Mexico which are arid for lack of water. 
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It is of as great importance there as 
it is in the rest of the country. It is 
likewise of the greatest importance to 
people in States which border on the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

Those who have made studies of un- 
derground water supplies have told me 
that as we have drawn on our under- 
ground water supplies, the water has be- 
come increasingly saline. It is not 
enough to make it unusable, but it has 
become saline to such an extent that 
continued great withdrawals from un- 
derground water supplies have caused 
experts to tell us what within a few 
decades there will be salt water where 
there now is an abundant fresh water 
supply. 

This is a matter of a shortage of sur- 
face fresh water, of a shortage of under- 
ground fresh water, a shortage which is 
increasing. It is caused to a large ex- 
tent by the great demands upon the lim- 
ited fresh water supplies. Industry uses 
many times more thousands of gallons 
of water in the processing of one ton of 
finished product than was required for 
a ton of finished product 25 or 30 years 
ago. 

A short time ago it was my privilege to 
go with the distinguished Vice President 
of the United States and the distin- 
guished Secretary of the Interior, and a 
committee headed by the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico, the chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs [Mr. ANDERSON] and others, to 
Freeport, Tex., for the dedication cere- 
mony of one of the first of three salt 
water conversion plants. It uses one of 
three different methods that are being 
used. It is a method with which we hope 
to be able to extract great amounts of 
fresh water supplies. 

Madam President, I favor the expend- 
iture of this money. At the same time 
I cannot agree with my colleague, the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jorpan], in his statement dur- 
ing the colloquy with the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma, when he said 
that he thought that the money we ap- 
propriated would in part be wasted, that 
it would be impossible to spend $10 mil- 
lion a year. I submit that it can be 
spent expeditiously and spent wisely, 
when we know what the plant will cost. 

We have been told that if the Free- 
port plant were five times the size of the 
present conversion plant, producing five 
times as much water, the unit cost would 
be much cheaper. We need enough 
money to build a large plant. 

The plant at Freeport, Tex., furnishes 
water for industrial plants and fresh wa- 
ter for the municipality of Freeport. It 
costs too much to use it for agricultural 
purposes. The Federal Government is 
paying a part of the cost, and the mu- 
nicipality is also paying a part of the 
cost. 

This is a field in which time is not 
standing still. The problem is increas- 
ing. The places where fresh water is 
available are limited. The answer is to 
convert salt water into fresh water. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma for his very apt state- 
ment about what the passage of this bill 
will mean for American prestige in the 
world, if this water can be furnished to 
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make the desert literally blossom as the 
rose and bring food to people who have 
been hungry for hundreds of years. 
There are parts of the Arabian Penin- 
sula that were coffee-growing areas 500 
years ago. They are now part of the 
Arabian Desert. That land can no long- 
er grow coffee. There are parts of the 
north African desert which were the 
preadbasket of the Roman Army in Af- 
rica. Water can bring it all back. Drill- 
ings in several desert areas have shown 
that the soil could be among the richest 
on earth, if only there were water to 
make it productive. 

The great problem is the problem of 
making it economically feasible to pro- 
duce fresh water so as to make it pos- 
sible to use it in the raising of crops. 
While it could be used for city supplies, it 
would still be too expensive to make it 
economically feasible to use in raising 
crops. 

Dr. Walter Webb of the University of 
Texas has pointed out that the South- 
western part of the United States is a 
desert. He has been roundly criticized 
for it. However, he studied the average 
rainfall per year in that area and has 
shown that it is less in the Southwestern 
part of the country than it is in parts of 
Tunisia and Morocco. However, we 
have found that the underground supply 
of water is saline water. If we can make 
it economically feasible to convert that 
water and bring the cost down low 
enough, we will have solved the water 
problem. It can be done with research. 

I commend the leadership for what 
they have done in bringing this bill to 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I join with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma in support of the 
bill. The population of the world is now 
about 2,750 million. It is increasing at 
the rate of about 2% percent a year. 
Even a State like Ohio, with water on 
the north in Lake Erie, and water on the 
south in the Ohio River, is beginning to 
suffer from a shortage of water in the 
interior. It is becoming a pressing 
problem. 

In various parts of the world, the ten- 
sion which exists among nations is the 
consequence of a fight for water supply. 
Two significant examples are Pakistan 
and India. The United States has pro- 
vided a huge sum of money to those na- 
tions for the development of a joint 
water impoundment which will supply 
water in the Indus Valley to India and 
Pakistan. 

There is now a serious conflict between 
the Arabs and Israel concerning the di- 
version of water from the Jordan Valley. 

A grave problem exists in Egypt, and 
it will not be solved by the building of 
the Aswan Dam. 

There are arid areas which are look- 
ing for a supply of fresh water out of the 
saline waters of the ocean. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield while he is speaking of the problem 
of the Arabs? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It was 
my privilege to be in Israel a couple of 
years ago just at the time a proposal 
of the Fairbanks-Whitney Co. for 
the development of a process for the 
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benefit of Israel was being announced. 
They contemplate the development of a 
process presumed to be one which will 
avoid freezing. 

The problem of the diversion of water 
from the River Jordan is acute. When I 
was at Jericho, it occurred to me that the 
development of a satisfactory and prac- 
tical process for desalting ocean water 
might provide a solution to the problem. 

The city of Jericho is about 1,800 feet 
below sea level. The Arabs still have 
access to the sea in the Gulf of Aqaba. It 
would be theoretically possible, it seemed 
to me—and I so suggested to the Jordan- 
ians at the time—to take some water out 
of the sea, desalt it, and carry it down 
the 1,500 to 1,800 feet below sea level, 
generate power by reason of the head 
which would be obtained in dropping the 
water that much below sea level before 
getting down to the plains of Jericho, 
and get both potable water and hydro- 
electric power. It would take an engi- 
neer having more slide-rule ability than 
I have to determine how much water 
would be required down there, because 
eventually the residue would go to the 
Dead Sea, and it would be necessary to 
measure accurately how much would be 
used for hydroelectric power and how 
much would be lost in evaporation. Still, 
it seemed to me that the idea of taking 
the salt out of the water and taking 
advantage of the fall which exists be- 
tween sea level and the low lands of 
Jordan might provide some answer to the 
diversion of water in the Jordanian area. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
one of the members of the faculty of Un- 
ion Theological College, at Cincinnati, is 
Professor Glick. He is an archeologist of 
worldwide distinction. He traveled over 
the lands of Israel, along the path which 
the Israelites took in their exodus from 
Egypt and their final return to the 
Promised Land. In his archeological re- 
searches, he attempted to follow the geo- 
graphical description, contained in the 
Bible, of the water places of Israel. He 
presents a most fascinating story con- 
cerning the vitality and importance of 
water 3,000 years ago. Where there was 
@ water well then, today there are the 
remnants and evidences of people who 
settled there. He has reproduced his 
research in a book which is most fas- 
cinating in its descriptions. 

So the subject of the scarcity of water 
is not one of the immediate day, but 
is one which began 3,000 years ago. The 
description given by the Senator from 
Texas concerning the Arab lands which 
are now arid and devoid of life, but 
which at one time flourished with vege- 
tation and food, is apt. 

Getting back to the importance of 
propositions, there is now before Con- 
gress a proposal to spend $20 million for 
an aquarium to enable people to see the 
various types of fish which abound in the 
fresh waters and salt waters of the 
world. 

It has been suggested that $30 million 
be spent by the Federal Government to 
build a Federal exposition building at 
the World’s Fair in New York. 

It has been suggested that $39 million 
be spent to build a memorial to James 
Madison, $12 million of which, according 
to the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hor- 
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LAND], would be expended for the memo- 
rial, and $27 million for utilitarian pur- 
poses of housing ancient documents. 

My point is: How much better it would 
be to put the whole amount of $30 mil- 
lion for the Federal exposition building 
at the World’s Fair in New York, the 
$20 million for the aquarium, and the $15 
million for the memorial to James Madi- 
son, to use in improving the supply of 
potable water. I revere James Madison; 
I have learned much from him. But if 
he were on the floor of the Senate to- 
day, I feel certain he would say, “Use 
that $15 million to try to break through 
the problem of taking salt out of the 
waters of the ocean, so as to make the 
water available for irrigation and con- 
sumption purposes.” 

I agree fully with the Senator from 
Oklahoma that the greatest aid we can 
give to the world is by breaking through 
this problem. If we can break through 
it, our foreign aid program can be ended. 
I gladly join with the Senator from 
Oklahoma in recommending this ex- 
penditure. 

I am not familiar with the details of 
dividing $75 million by 10 and making 
only $7,500,000 available, as distin- 
guished from the House program of pro- 
viding $50 million for 5 years and making 
$10 million available, but I know this: 
Much as I am trying to guard the tax- 
payers’ money, if I am to make an error, 
it will be in the direction of recommend- 
ing more, rather than less, than what is 
needed for this program. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. My amendment seeks to 
accelerate the program, so that we can 
be the ones who will find this blessing 
for mankind. This is science for life. 
We spend billions upon billions of dollars 
for science for death. If we can show 
the kindly side of Uncle Sam’s face, if 
we can be the discoverers of the vital 
secret which can change the lives of the 
3 billion people of the world, then we will 
have made an investment which will 
have the most fabulous yield since the 
beginning of Christendom. We can do 
that if we will devote some of our science, 
not to the preparation for the conquest 
of space, not to the development of mis- 
siles, not to the preparation for the 
production of other death-dealing de- 
vices, including supersonic aircraft; but 
to a better life simply by providing $100 
million over a 5-year period for the pur- 
pose here sought. This amount for 
which we are asking would be scarcely 
enough to buy the four B—58 bombers. 

Which will have the greater yield? 
Which will help to change the course of 
mankind’s fate of poverty and hunger in 
underdeveloped areas, where billions of 
people live? We can lose the race in 
sputniks; we can lose the race to the 
moon; but this great country, with its 
scientific reputation, dare not lose the 
race to benefit mankind. 

I feel certain that the Communist op- 
ponents are working hard on this project, 
just as little Israel is and as other coun- 
tries are. I would hate to see the United 
States lag behind. We have already re- 
ceived tenfold in return for the meager 
sums which have been spent. Ten years 
ago the cost of conversion of salt water 
to fresh water was $4 a thousand gallons. 
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Today, by conventional methods, it has 
been reduced to $1.75 a thousand gallons. 

One plant claims it has now brought 
down the cost to $1. Another says it can 
bring it down to 50 cents. This has been 
the result of the following expenditures: 
In the fiscal year 1960, the Office of 
Saline Water, in the Department of the 
Interior, had a research budget of 
$1,755,000, plus $1,850,000 for experi- 
mental plant construction. In the fiscal 
year 1961, the amount for research was 
decreased to $1,355,000, but the amount 
for plant construction was increased to 
$2,040,000. This shows the magnitude 
of our expenditures—less than the cost 
of one ICBM. These expenditures al- 
ready have cut by more than half, and 
perhaps by three-fourths, the cost per 
gallon, assuming a production of 50,000 
gallons. Although that is not enough 
for irrigation water supply, yet it marks 
milestones along the way. But the last 
miles must still be traveled. 

There are five processes for the pro- 
duction of fresh water from saline water. 

The first process is distillation, in re- 
spect to which great cost-cutting prog- 
ress has been made in the reuse of heat 
and scale and corrosion control. That 
process has to a considerable degree been 
brought up to date. 

The second process is solar distilla- 
tion, using heat from the sun. 

The third system is the use of mem- 
brane processes—electrodialysis. This 
uses a combination of thin membranes 
and electric current to screen out the 
dissolved salts. 

The fourth method is freezing. It is 
an experimental method to separate salt 
from frozen water. Today, it seems to be 
the best method. 

The fifth category is composed of 
chemical and electrical methods of con- 
version, such as gas hydrates and con- 
trolled absorption. These are under re- 
search study. 

The experts say that perhaps none of 
these methods will be the one finally 
used, but that there will be a combina- 
tion of these and others. 

For example, it is proposed at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., the State of the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee who 
is one of tne cosponsors of this amend- 
ment, to open some of the laboratories 
there which have access to atomic piles, 
to see whether some of the tremendous 
heat available in connection with the 
atomic processes can be used to crack 
this great problem and to bring about 
the dream that mankind has sought to 
realize since the beginning of time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma for yielding. 

Madam President, last fall, after Hur- 
ricane Donna struck, my colleague, the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. Smatuers], 
and I went to Matecumbe Key, and 
then to Key West. One of the results 
of that hurricane was the washing out 
and destruction of the great aqueduct 
which is the sole source and supply 
of water, aside from rainfall, not only 
for all the keys and Key West, but 
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also for the naval base at Key West, the 
antisubmarine center, the Boca Chica 
Airbase, and the like, all of which are 
important parts of our Defense Estab- 
lishment because they dominate the 
Florida Straits, which are quite narrow 
there, and constitute the sole channel of 
passage for shipping from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Atlantic, and back and 
forth. 

Fortunately the Navy, by sending in 
a skilled crew which worked literally 
day and night for several days, was able 
to restore the line before any great harm 
was done. 

I call attention to this situation in or- 
der to remind Senators that while there 
are many problems in far-off places, 
probably one of the most critical prob- 
lems in this field is with reference to one 
of our great defense installations and 
also in connection with the some 40,000 
to 50,000 people who live in Monroe 
County, Fla. The aqueduct now ex- 
tends over 100 miles, from the mainland 
down the keys, to Key West. I have had 
considerable to do with the aqueduct, 
because it was installed during the time 
when I happened to be serving as chief 
executive of Florida; and we had quite 
a problem getting it installed with the 
necessary speed, when it developed that 
the movement of water by barge was not 
only very expensive, but also was subject 
to interruption by a variety of causes, 
and was, therefore, not dependable. 

The people in that part of Florida 
have not been able to understand why 
they have not received any recognition at 
all from the agency which is administer- 
ing this law, when the need is so obvious 
and when it relates so directly to the 
necessary supply of water to carry on 
life and activities, not only for our vari- 
ous defense bases, but also for those 
50,000 people. 

While I am supporting this legislation, 
as I have in the past, and will continue 
to do so, I want the Recorp to show that 
although I would not take away any 
demonstration plant from either Free- 
port, Tex., or Wrightsville Beach, N.C., 
or San Diego, Calif., or South Dakota, or 
any of the other places where plants 
have been installed or where their in- 
stallation is contemplated, yet I have not 
been able to understand, and neither has 
my colleague, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS], or the Member of the 
House of Representatives from that area, 
why we have been unable to get any 
recognition at all of a situation which we 
believe is the most critical of any such 
situation existing within the country. 

We have been particularly mindful of 
this problem when we know that on the 
Dutch Island of Aruba, in the Caribbean 
not far from our own coast, it was found 
a long time ago to be not only possible, 
but also necessary, to install a conversion 
plant, which is now producing somewhere 
between 2 and 3 million gallons a day. 
I have been there, and have drunk the 
water, and it is good. They found it 
practical to provide the necessary sup- 
plies of water for the limited population 
there and for the several great refineries 
there, and also for the airbase and the 
very important shipping base there. 
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I support this legislation, and I shall 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from Oklahoma, unless some good reason 
to the contrary is advanced by those who 
are handling the bill. Since I have not 
heard them state their position, I do not 
have the final details in regard to this 
matter; but I should like to see the pro- 
gram proceed more rapidly. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is what my 
amendment will do. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Therefore, I rather 
think I shall support the amendment of 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

But I desire to call attention to the 
fact that we are passing up at least one— 
and I think the most critical—need for 
the installation of a demonstration plant 
which exists anywhere in the Nation. 
Why the division in the Department of 
the Interior which is handling this mat- 
ter has been unwilling to see this need, 
I am unable to state, unless it be it is 
just finally getting around to recognizing 
that areas outside the reclamation areas 
4 = Nation do have some needs in this 

eld. 

I hope that the Senators who are sup- 
porting this measure will feel that it is 
appropriate for this body to call atten- 
tion to a need which affects more than 
our State, for it also affects highly im- 
portant defense installations which cer- 
tainly have to be supplied with water. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Madam Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield? 

Mr, MONRONEY. Madam President, 
I should like to yield first to some of the 
committee members; I think they can 
state what was done. 

For myself, I should like to say that 
for the fiscal year 1960 we had only $1,- 
800,000 for research and only $2,040,000 
for plant construction for the entire Na- 
tion. We are probably spending more 
for sewage disposal in Dade County 
than we are spending in the entire Na- 
tion to find the answer to this problem. 
Certainly the only thing we are short of 
is money. My amendment will help ac- 
celerate this program and will increase 
the level of spending from $7,500,000 to 
$20 million a year; roughly stated, that 
is what the amendment will do. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
perhaps the Senator has the answer to 
the question of why this division of the 
Interior Department has been unable or 
unwilling to see that this area in Florida 
is one of the most important key places 
which needs this development. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
there has been a little misunderstanding 
with respect to the bill. We are dealing 
here with two different acts. 

The act of 1952 proposed a research 
program. The act of 1955 extended the 
research program. Neither of those 
acts authorized demonstration plants. 
The act of 1958 was the one which au- 
thorized demonstration plants. 
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The $75 million figure which the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma seeks to amend 
is in title I which is an amendment to 
the act of 1952, as amended by the act 
of 1955, which relates to research. 

Title IT of the bill amends the 1958 
act and the deals with demonstration 
plants. The demonstration program was 
authorized in 1958, after the research 
undertaken in the 1952 and 1955 pro- 
grams brought the program to the point 
where it was thought demonstration 
plants were warranted. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico {Mr. AnpgErson], who is chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, introduced a bill, either 
in late 1957 or early 1958, which pro- 
posed to authorized two demonstration 
plants dealing with sea water, one to be 
on the Atlantic coast, and one on the 
Pacific coast. 

The junior Senator from South Da- 
kota, who had been interested in this 
program primarily because of his expe- 
rience with alkali water, wanted the pro- 
gram for experimental plants to include 
treatment of inland brackish waters. 
So he introduced a bill which would au- 
thorize a plant in the Great Plains, 
where brackish water is the problem. 

Hearings were held on the two bills, 
the bill which the Senator from New 
Mexico had proposed for two demonstra- 
tion plants, one on each ocean coast, and 
the bill which the junior Senator from 
South Dakota had introduced dealing 
with brackish water. 

Two or three days of hearings were 
held, and as a result of those hearings, 
a new consolidated bill was introduced 
by the Senator from New Mexico, which 
authorized five demonstration plants, 
three dealing with sea water and two 
with brackish water, one each to be lo- 
cated on the Gulf of Mexico, the At- 
lantic, and the Pacific coasts, and two 
plants in the interior of the country. 

That, we thought at the time, was a 
great advance, for we had been advanc- 
ing from a small beginning. 

In the Senate, in 1952, we had dou- 
bled the authorization from $1 to 
$2 million for the 5-year program but 
we had difficulty getting the first money 
to implement the program. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota recalls that the 
House did not propose, at that late stage 
of the session, to implement the money 
for the program. 

But we provided $100,000 in the Sen- 
ate in the final appropriation bill and 
the conferees from the House agreed so 
that we got a little office set up in the 
Department of the Interior in 1952 to 
get the program underway. 

But the Office of Saline Water in the 
Department of the Interior has not had 
authority to go beyond five demonstra- 
tion plants, one on each coast, one on the 
Gulf of Mexico, and two in the interior. 

I do not know why the coast of Florida 
was not selected rather than the coast 
of North Carolina. My understanding 
is that the former Secretary of the In- 
terior, Fred Seaton, a former Member 
of this body, established a committee of 
scientists from various institutions and 
businesses, who evaluated the applica- 
tions made by various communities, and 
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that committee was responsible for the 
points selected. Be that as it may, five 
plants were all that were authorized in 
the act of 1958. 

The bill before us does not place any 
limitation on the number of demon- 
stration plants. Title II authorizes such 
demonstration plants as the Congress 
may appropriate to build. 

Title I has a dollar limitation, but it 
is concerned with research. 

Title II of the bill has no limitation in 
dollar amount. It will be up to the Ap- 
propriations Committee. The distin- 
guished Senator from Florida is a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee, 
and I have no doubt that, if the bill is 
passed, the Senator from Florida will 
see that funds are provided to imple- 
ment title II of the act to provide for the 
demonstration plant which he needs, 
on the merits of the proposal he is sug- 
gesting as an appropriate ground. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his explanation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate those 
very comforting words. I just want to 
say to the Senator, though, that the 
two Senators from Florida and the Rep- 
resentative from the district of Flor- 
ida affected have literally worn out their 
welcome at the Department of the In- 
terior, trying to get something done in 
the matter I mentioned. It seemed to 
us we had a case that was so completely 
unassailable, so completely beyond any 
need that existed anywhere else, that it 
certainly should have been recognized. 

We shall, of course, not give up our 
efforts. I am not one of the kind who 
would oppose a program simply because 
it had not been done in my own area, 
but it is a fact which cannot be con- 
troverted that there is no population 
among the American people, other than 
on the island of Key West and the keys 
that lead to it, who live in a place where 
no fresh water can be found under the 
ground. ' 

The line of keys is more than 100 miles 
long. When one arrives at Key West, he 
is a long way from the mainland and 
a fresh water supply. Having served at 
that place in the Army, when the only 
bathing water we could get was salt 
water, and having learned how unsatis- 
factory it is, I know some of the pains 
and aches of the people who live there. 
I think there is a need there that should 
be supplied. 

I am glad to see the acting chairman 
of the committee arise [Mr. BIBLE], be- 
cause perhaps he has words of greater 
comfort to utter. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the act- 
ing chairman of the committee. He is 
carrying the ball for the great champion, 
who is really the father of this effort in 
the desalinization field, the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], who unfor- 
tunately is confined to the hospital be- 
cause of an operation. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator from New 
Mexico is certainly one of the great 
champions in this field. I rise only to 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point, as a part of 
my remarks, Public Law 85-883, which 
has been referred to. 
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There being no objection, Public Law 
85-883 was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Pusiic Law 85-883 


[SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 135, SEPTEMBER 2, 
1958] 


Joint resolution providing for the construc- 
tion of demonstration plants for the pro- 
duction, from saline or brackish waters, 
of water suitable for agricultural, indus- 
trial, municipal, and other beneficial con- 
sumptive uses 


Whereas official Government reports show 
unmistakably that the United States popula- 
tion is multiplying at a rate which by 1980 
will triple the demand for supplies of fresh 
water, which if not available will adversely 
affect the national defense by jeopardizing 
the economic welfare and general well-being 
of vast segments of the population of the 
United States, as well as the population of 
some of our Territorial possessions; and 

Whereas many cities, towns, and rural 
areas are already confronted by shortages of 
potable water that imperil health; and 

Whereas the expanding population, indus- 
try, and agriculture of the United States are 
becoming increasingly dependent upon an 
assured augmented supply of fresh water 
while the future welfare and national de- 
fense of the United States rest upon in- 
creased sources of fresh water; and 

Whereas research by governmental agen- 
cies, educational institutions, and private 
industry has brought about the evolution, 
on a limited scale, of methods of desalting 
sea water and the treatment of brackish 
water which give promise of ultimate eco- 
nomical results; and 

Whereas the United States Government 
has the responsibility, along with safeguard- 
ing the national defense, and protecting the 
health, welfare, and economic stability of 
the country, to transform these experiments 
intc production tests on a scale not possible 
of achievement otherwise; and 

Whereas the Congress recognized its 
responsibility in this field by the enactment 
in 1952 of the Saline Water Act (66 Stat. 
328), reaffirmed its position by the amend- 
ments to such Act in 1955 (69 Stat. 198); 
and the legislative history of such Acts re- 
veals that the Congress recognized even then 
that the time had arrived for tackling the 
problem more realistically and effectively, 
but unfortunately the program was limited 
to such an extent that concrete results are 
not possible of attainment under the pro- 
visions of existing legislation; and 

Whereas the Congress now finds it is in 
the national interest to demonstrate, with 
the least possible delay, in actual produc- 
tion tests the several optimum aspects 
of the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of sea water conversion and brackish 
water treatment plants: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall, pursuant to the 
provisions of the Act of July 3, 1952, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 1951-1958), and in ac- 
cordance with this joint resolution, pro- 
vide for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of not less than five demon- 
stration plants for the production, from sea 
water or brackish water, of water suitable 
for agricultural, industrial, municipal, and 
other beneficial consumptive uses. Such 
plants shall be designed to demonstrate the 
reliability, engineering, operating, and eco- 
nomic potentials of the sea or brackish water 
conversion processes which the Secretary 
shall select from among the most promising 
of the presently known processes, and each 
plant shall demonstrate a different process. 
A decision with respect to the to be 
utilized in the first of these five plants shall 
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be made by the Secretary within six months 
after the date of approval of this joint reso- 
lution and decisions with respect to the proc- 
esses to be utilized in the other plants 
shall follow at intervals of not more than 
three months. Each such decision shall be 
reported promptly to the Congress and the 
construction of the plants shall proceed as 
rapidly as is possible. 

(b) The construction of the demonstra- 
tion plants referred to above shall be sub- 
ject to the following conditions: 

(1) Not less than three plants shall be 
designed for the conversion of sea water, and 
each of two plants so designed shall have 
a@ capacity of not less than one million gal- 
lons per day; 

(2) Not less than two plants shall be de- 
signed for the treatment of brackish water, 
and at least one of the plants so designed 
shall have a capacity of not less than two 
hundred and fifty thousand gallons per day; 
and 

(8) Such plants shall be located in the 
following geographical areas with a view 
to demonstrating optimum utility from the 
standpoint of reliable operation, mainte- 
nance, and economic potential— 

{A) At least one plant which is designed 
for the conversion of sea water shall be 
located on the west coast of the United 
States, at least one such plant shall be lo- 
cated on the east coast thereof, and at 
least one such plant shall be located on the 
gulf coast thereof; and 

(B) At least one plant which is designed 
for the treatment of brackish water shall 
be located in the area generally described 
as the Northern Great Plains and at least 
one such plant shall be located in the arid 
areas of the Southwest. 

(c) As used in this joint resolution, the 
term “demonstration plant” means a plant 
of sufficient size and capacity to establish 
on a day-to-day operating basis the opti- 
mum attainable reliability, engineering, 
operating, and economic potential of the 
particular sea water conversion process or 
the brackish water treatment process se- 
lected by the Secretary of the Interior for 

‘utilization in such plant. 


Src. 2. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
enter into a contract or contracts for the 
construction of the demonstration plants re- 
ferred to in the preceding section, and the 
Secretary shall enter into a separate contract 
or contracts for the operation and mainte- 
mance of such plants. Any such opera- 
tion and maintenance contract shall pro- 
vide for the compilation by the contractor 
of complete records with respect to the opera- 
tion, maintenance, and engineering of the 
plant or plants specified in the contract. The 
records so compiled shall be made available 
to the public by the Secretary at periodic 
and reasonable intervals with a view to dem- 
onstrating the most feasible existing proc- 
esses for desalting sea water and treating 
brackish water. Access by the public to the 
demonstration plants herein provided for 
shall be assured during all phases of con- 
struction and operation subject to such rea- 
sonable restrictions as to time and place as 
the Secretary of the Interior may require or 
approve. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary is authorized to ac- 
cept financial and other assistance from any 
State or public agency in connection with 
studies, surveys, location, construction, op- 
eration, or other work relating to saline or 
brackish water conversion problems and fa- 
cilities for such conversion, and to enter into 
contracts with respect to such assistance, 
which contracts shall detail the purposes for 
which the assistance is. contributed. Any 
funds so contributed shall be available for 
expenditure by the Secretary in like manner 
as if they had been specifically appropriated 
for purposes for which they are contributed, 
and any funds not expended for these pur- 
poses shall be returned to the State or pub- 
lic agency from which they were received. 
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Sec. 4. The authority of the Secretary of 
the Interior under this joint resolution to 
construct, operate, and maintain demon- 
stration plants shall terminate upon the ex- 
piration of seven years after the date on 
which this joint resolution is approved. 
Upon the expiration of such seven-year period 
the Secretary shall proceed as promptly as 
practicable to dispose of any plants so con- 
structed by sale to the highest bidder, or as 
may otherwise be directed by Act of Con- 
gress. Upon such sale, there shall be re- 
turned to any State or public agency which 
has contributed financial assistance under 
section 3 of this Act a proper share of the 
net proceeds of the sale. 

Sec. 5. The powers conferred on the Sec- 
retary of the Interior by this joint resolu- 
tion shall be in addition to and not in 
derogation of the authority conferred on 
the Secretary by the Act of July 3, 1952, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 1951-1958). The provi- 
sions of such Act, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this joint resolution, shall be ap- 
plicable in the administration of this joint 
resolution. 

Sec. 6. When appropriations have been 
made for the construction or operation and 
maintenance of any demonstration plant 
under this joint resolution, the Secretary 
may, in connection with such construction, 
or operation and maintenance, enter into 
contracts for construction, for materials and 
supplies, and for miscellaneous services, 
which contracts may cover such periods of 
time as he shall consider necessary but 
under which the liability of the United States 
shall be contingent upon appropriations be- 
ing available therefor. Unobligated appropri- 
ations heretofore made to carry out the Act 
of July 3, 1952 (66 Stat. 328), as amended (42 
U.S.C. 1951 and following) shall be available 
for administrative and technical services, in- 
cluding travel expenses and the procurement 
of the services of experts, consultants, and 
organizations thereof in accordance with 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 
Stat. 806), as amended (5 U.S.C. 55a), in 
connection with carrying out the provisions 
of this joint resolution. 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not in excess of 
$10,000,000, as may be necessary to provide 
for the construction of the demonstration 
plants referred to in this joint resolution, 
together with such additional sums as may 
be necessary for the operation an mainte- 
nance of such plants, and the administra- 
tion of the program authorized by this reso- 
lution. 

Approved September 2, 1958. 


Mr. BIBLE. That law makes it crys- 
tal clear that there was to be one plant 
for sea water located on the west coast; 
one plant on the east coast; one plant 
on the gulf coast; and then one plant 
for brackish water in the northern Great 
Plains and one in the great Southwest. 
That was the congressional directive at 
that time. 

Five plants are planned at the present 
time. One is actually in operation. One 
will be in operation on the Pacific coast 
at the end of this year. The North Caro- 
lina plant will be in operation next year. 
I believe the South Dakota plant will be 
in operation next year. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The lat- 
ter part of this year. 

Mr. BIBLE. And, of course, the Free- 
port plant in Texas is in operation. So 
I think there is a ray of hope that, with 
the enactment of this bill, and with the 
traditional persistence of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Florida, 
joined by the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Florida, if they continue their 
efforts before the Department and point 
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out their problems, they will obtain some 
relief for that area. I hope I can get 
to follow their pattern in Nevada, where 
the average rainfall is only 6 inches qa 
year, and where we certainly need water, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator has asked to have printed in the 
Recorp the 1958 act. Is that correct? 

Mr. BIBLE. Yes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think this col- 
loquy has served a very fine purpose, if 
for no other reason than to show that 
the Senate is determined to acceler- 
ate this most vital program. The 
best way to accelerate it is to fund it at 
a level to show we are serious about it. 
Then the distinguished Senator from 
Florida, who is such a great leader on 
the Appropriations Committee, and 
other Senators can try to fund other 
demonstration projects and build up to 
the quantity production which, through 
actual operation, through trial and er- 
ror, we will learn how to do, and move 
forward even beyond the laboratories to 
mass production and reduction in cost 
to the point where we can be the first 
to break through in this most vital of 
all scientific developments that have 
occurred. 

This is more vital than atomic en- 
ergy. It is more vital than medical 
research, yet we shall spend $740 million 
for medical research next year. With- 
out water none of us could live. We are 
outrunning our water supply. 

In the search for peace we can bring 
water to the lands of the Sahara, North 
Africa, the Middle East—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. And Key West. 

Mr. MONRONEY. and Key West, 
Texas, and California. 

This can be the greatest instrument 
we could have. I feel the Congress 
should move forward now, after a con- 
structive beginning, which was rather 
slow. Now we have an opportunity to 
make a breakthrough. This is why I 
have imposed on the distinguished act- 
ing chairman of the committee, in order 
to present my amendments. 

Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I shall be glad to 
yield the floor. I have consumed more 
than my fair share of the time. 

Mr. BIBLE. I think every bit of the 
discussion has been helpful. It pinpoints 
the need, nationwide, for an acceleration 
in the program. 

The amendments offered by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma would do two 
things. The first amendment would in- 
crease the amount of the authorization 
from $75 million to $100 million. The 
second amendment somewhat disturbs 
me. That amendment would shrink the 
tenure of the program from 10 years to 
5 years. 

As the bill came from the Department 
of the Interior it provided an open-end 
authorization for a 10-year program. I 
refer to the research and development 
portion of the program, title I. 

The committee felt, after hearing tes- 
timony from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and after having been advised that 
the House of Representatives had placed 
a limitation of $50 million in the bill, 
under a 5-year program, that the length 
of time for the program was not suffi- 
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cient. We specifically questioned the 
Secretary of the Interior on that point. 
The record will show that the Secretary 
indicated it should be a 10-year program. 
We pressed him further as to a dollar 
limitation on the authorization which 
would be realistic, and the Secretary 
indicated that he would prefer an open- 
end authorization, but said he recognized 
that the House of Representatives had 
imposed a $50 million limitation. He 
indicated that he could economically and 
without waste use from $75 million to 
$100 million over a period of 10 years. 

It was the considered judgment of the 
committee, after studying the problem, 
that $75 million was a reasonable figure. 

The Senator from Oklahoma has been 
most persuasive today. I have sat with 
the Senator on the Committee on Appro- 
priations for 2 years. We have had be- 
fore us people from the Office of Saline 
Water, Department of the Interior. We 
have urged them—and I know the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma has urged them—to 
accelerate the program. ‘They always 
have been under some type of budgetary 
ceiling which would not allow them to 
move forward as fast as we thought they 
should. 

I think a good case can be made for the 
$100 million to be spent over a period of 
10 years, rather than $100 million to be 
spent in 5 years. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I appreciate very 
much the willingness of my distinguished 
colleague to accept the higher level of 
funding. 

The only thing which worries me is the 
urgency with respect to time. We must 
not be second in this race for the de- 
salinization of ocean water. 

Perhaps the record could be clear, 
which might be an adequate statement 
for the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Department of the Interior, that we do 
not seek to confine the program to a 
limitation of $10 million in any 1 year. 
The Senator has been a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and 
knows that the committee often divides 
the authorization by the period of years, 
to arrive at an amount for a given year. 

I think we need to accelerate the pro- 
gram. If we are making progress, there 
should be an expenditure of $20 million 
a year, if we can find adequate research 
possibilities, without limiting the pro- 
gram. We should do the work that can 
be done. If all the $100 million is used 
in a period of 5 years, we should provide 
more. Even this sum of money is a small 
fraction of the amount California will be 
spending to bring water from the north- 
ern part of the State to the southern 
part of the State. 

Mr. BIBLE. I think the Senator makes 
a very valid point with respect to the 
level of expenditures. The mere fact 
that there is a $100 million program with 
a 10-year term does not mean that the 
money should be spent at the rate of 
exactly $10 million each year. The 
Senator is a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and he knows that the 
program must be justified. 

I think the report of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs gives an an- 
Swer to this particular prcblem. 
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. The committee says, with respect to 
the size of the program: 

There is no intention, however, of limiting 
any annual appropriation to a pro rata share 
of the total. In a program involving a fast- 
moving science and technology, funds should 
be available to take advantage of all promis- 
ing opportunities offered. 


If the bill is enacted into law, it is 
entirely possible that in the first year the 
level of expenditure may be $15 million 
or $20 million. Perhaps there will be 
some exciting breakthrough, which in 
the second year will justify the expend- 
iture of another $20 million. On the 
other hand, if the program does not move 
as fast as we hope it will, perhaps a lesser 
amount will be required. 

In any event, I think there is no in- 
tent—and I think the report makes it 
very clear—that the program is to be 
parceled out in equal annual appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. MONRONEY. With that in mind 
I shall be glad to accede. The report 
does specify there is not to be a mathe- 
matical division by the number of years, 
but that the money is to be provided to 
meet the research possibilities which 
the experts in the field say are ahead, 
and that there should be no ceiling oth- 
er than the general authorization over 
the 10-year period, which can be re- 
viewed later by the fine committee of 
which the Senator from Nevada is now 
the acting chairman. 

I understand that the program could 
be pursued up to the limit of $100 mil- 
lion in the period of time stretching over 
10 years, but that if there is an exciting 
breakthrough, or if there are exciting 
opportunities which offer hope for suc- 
cess, more than the normal average can 
be expended; and perhaps up to $20 mil- 
lion, or whatever the experts determine 
can be fruitfully spent, will be provided. 

Mr. BIBLE. I think this is what the 
report specifically says. 

I hope the Senator from Oklahoma will 
feel at liberty to modify his amendment, 
to take out the 5-year time limitation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish to modify 
my amendment by striking out the last 
half of the amendment, the portion 
which provides: “‘on page 6, line 17, strike 
out ‘1971’ and insert ‘1967.’ ” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has a right to modify his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Thus the amend- 
ment would provide for an authorization 
of $100 million for the 10-year period. 
Based upon the great foresight of the 
committee, as shown by its report, and 
the statement of the distinguished acting 
chairman of the committee, it is under- 
stood that it would be possible to exceed 
the average expenditures for any of the 
10 years, if the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, in its wisdom, finds there is adequate 
need. 

Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, I 
think the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma has correctly stated the in- 
tention of the committee. In order that 
there may be no misunderstanding, cer- 
tainly there is no intention to limit any 
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annual appropriation to a pro rata share 
of the total. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, I wish to join, for the minority 
side of the Senate, in seconding this in- 
terpretation of the amendment. 

The authorization would be for a $100 
million program over a 10-year period. 
It should not be understood as limiting 
the appropriations in any given year to 
$10 million, or one-tenth of the total 
amount. We understand that in some 
years, because the availability of talent 
and the availability of research con- 
tracts, there will be more progress and 
work, and that more than $10 million 
may be spent. In some of the earlier 
years of the program, expenditures 
might be more than that amount. 

I think the language that the acting 
chairman of the committee has cited 
from the committee report gives ample 
support to that interpretation. 

I should also like to draw attention to 
the fact that thus far in the history of 
the act which we are amending it has 
never been regarded as limiting the ap- 
propriation to a pro rata basis. The 
original 1952 act authorized $2 million 
for a 5-year program, and 3 years later 
that authorization was increased to $10 
million. So under the original act we 
appropriated for only 2 or 3 years and 
then expanded the program. So I fully 
support the interpretation which has 
been placed upon the amendment by the 
language cited by the acting chairman 
of the committee by his own interpreta- 
tion and by the interpretation proposed 
by the author of the amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota. He has 
been most helpful in formulating the 
terms of the bill. 

Madam President, I ask for a vote on 
the amendment at this time. 

Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
I rise in support of the saline water con- 
version program. I think most Sena- 
tors know that I am economy minded, 
but I feel that the proposed legislation 
would provide a very vital program for 
our Nation and other nations of the 
the world. 

We have very good rainfall in my 
State, but in visiting the farms in my 
State I have observed that the produc- 
tion of crops—for example, peaches, 
corn, grain, and other crops—on land 
which is irrigated is three or four times 
as much as it is on land which is not 
irrigated. In some instances, without 
irrigation, certain crops, which usually 
produced very well, made very poor pro- 
duction. 

Last year I had occasion to visit a 
number of other countries. I visited in 
Lebanon, Jordan, and India. After go- 
ing through those countries and seeing 
how they lack in foliage and are desti- 
tute in some respects, I became con- 
vinced that the main reason was the lack 
of fresh water. 

I know of nothing that is more vital to 
animal and plant life than water. It 
is my judgment that we could do noth- 
ing more important to win the friend- 
ship of people in the countries of the 
world that are so vitally affected by this 
problem than to promote the saline 
water conversion program. 
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I hope the Senate will approve the 
measure and that we shall expedite the 
implementation of the program. 

I feel that the program is important 
also to our Defense Establishment, and 
is therefore essential to our survival. 
A great many cities in the United States 
today are having great difficulty in ob- 
taining water. I have heard of a num- 
ber of cities that have great trouble in 
finding a reliable source of water. If 
we develop the proposed saline water 
conversion program in the way that I 
feel it will be developed, it is my judg- 
ment that the source of sea water then 
available will supply all the water that 
we in this country and other countries 
may need. 

I take pleasure in endorsing the great 
work of the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma and his advocacy of this pro- 
gram. I also commend the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. CasEe], who, I believe, is the father 
of the saline water conversion program. 
I feel that it will be of benefit to man- 
kind, and I feel that it will be of great 
help to our country and the other coun- 
tries of the world. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask for a 
vote on the amendment as modified, 
which would raise the figure specified in 
the bill from $75 million to $100 million. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. = wish to be sure of the 
amendment we are about to vote on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is the amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mownro- 
NEY] as modified. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I wish to know specifi- 
cally whether the 10-year limitation is in 
the amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. The 10-year limitation is 
not in the bill. It is in the committee 
amendment and, while the amendment 
‘ of the Senator from Oklahoma would re- 

duce the term, that provision has been 
eliminated. The Senator has modified 
his amendment. The amendment now 
before the Senate would merely raise 
the amount from $75 million to $100 mil- 
lion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yuestion is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma, as 
modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 

agreed to. 
‘*Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, I 
shall take only a few minutes to present 
a problem in connection with the bill 
that I think is very important. I do not 
believe the bill answers the problem, and 
I am frank to confess that I do not have 
thé answer to it either. 

The problem arises because of two 
amendments in the bill, one of which 
is on page 5, commencing with line 14, 
and one of which is on page 7, lines 10 
to 16. Both deal with the question of 
who owns the patents on the work that is 
done in pursuance of the proposed con- 
tracts. 

I join in the words which were spoken 
a few moments ago about the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], who is 
known as the father of the bill. He has 
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done a great deal of work, and the prog- 
ress made is due to a great extent to the 
devotion which he has given to the sub- 
ject. 

In all frankness I wish to say that the 
senior Senator from Nevada I[Mr. 
BIBLE], who is in the Chamber, has also 
spent a great deal of time on the sub- 
ject, as have most of the members of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. There have been numerous 
hearings on these various proposals over 
the past 3, 4, or 5 years. The present 
bill is a result of the combined efforts 
of a great many individuals. 

The particular amendment with re- 
spect to which I wish to speak very 
briefly, primarily for the purpose of 
raising certain questions, is an amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. Although it is 
not shown as an amendment in the 
printed bill, I believe it should be. It 
is erroneously shown as a part of the 
text. 

On page 5, commencing with line 14, 
the amendment reads as follows: 

(b) All research within the United States 
contracted for, sponsored, cosponsored, or 
authorized under authority of this Act, shall 
be provided for in such manner that all 
information, uses, products, processes, 
patents, and other developments resulting 
from such research developed by Govern- 
ment expenditure will (with such excep- 
tions and limitations, if any, as the Secre- 
tary may find to be necessary in the in- 
terest of national defense) be available to 
the general public. This subsection shall 
not be construed as to deprive the owner 
of any background patent relating thereto 
of such rights as he may have thereunder. 


The Senator from Louisiana stated his 
position very well, and so far as my rec- 
ollection of the numerous hearings is 
concerned, I believe most of the com- 
mittee followed this general feeling. In 
explaining his attitude the Senator said: 

Government research and development, in 
addition to its effect on the growth of our 
economy, have an equally profound effect 
on the structure of oureconomy. The chan- 
neling of research and development funds 
into an industry can insure its expansion 
and prosperity; the withholding of such 
funds can stifle or retard its growth. Simi- 
larly, the awarding of research contracts to 
particular corporations, especially in trail- 
blazing developments, confers incalculable 
advantages in know-how which generally 

the growth, domination, or com- 
petitive superiority in these or related fields. 
The disposition of rights resulting from Gov- 
ernment research and development can in- 
crease monopoly and the concentration of 
economic power or alternatively can spread 
the resulting benefits throughout our society 
with consequent benefit to the maintenance 
of a competitive free enterprise system and 
more rapid economic growth. 


That states the position of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana very well, and prob- 
ably better and more clearly than I could 
possibly do it. However, we come into a 
very strange situation, The people who 
are going to be contracted with in this 
area will be the people who are already 
in the area. I bring this up because I 
think it is a serious question. If we 
follow the amendment literally, we cre- 
ate a situation in which a company 
which has already devoted its best re- 
search talent to the development of a 
process, after contracting with the Gov- 
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ernment, finds that anything it develops 
beyond that belongs to the Government 
for the use of the public, and it would get 
no benefit therefrom. Therefore, it 
would not put its greatest efforts or its 
best brains into the development of this 
program. 

The Defense Department has pursued 
an entirely different policy. Mr. Graeme 
C. Bannerman, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Procurement, has 
stated this attitude very well. In testi- 
fying he said: 

Today, we wish to restate and endorse this 
historical position in opposition to a rigid 
policy of taking title to all patents which 
are conceived or first reduced to practice un- 
der our research and development contracts. 


Then later he said this: 


The national public interest is heavily and 
most importantly identified with the defense 
structure. National defense is the responsi- 
bility of the Department. To discharge this 
responsibility, we seek the best scientific 
and technological resources we can find, and 
our research and development contracts 
must necessarily be awarded to the firms, 
large or small, which have these resources 
and will freely devote them to military work. 


The following statement I find par- 
ticularly significant: 

Our objective in these programs is the 
rapid development of constantly improving 
weapons. We are not seeking patentable 
inventions, the likelihood of their occurrence 
is unpredictable, and whether or not they 
do or do not occur is actually irrelevant so 
long as our development goals are achieved 
or surpassed. Patentable inventions are 
thus byproducts of development and our 
principal concern with them is that these 
inventions be freely available to us and to 
our other contractors for use in future Gov- 
ernment work. Our present policy assures 
this. 


He made this most significant state- 
ment at another point: 

It is essential to the national defense that 
these specialized firms and their best back- 
ground ideas and prior investment be freely 
available for weapons development. It is 
not reasonable to suppose that the most ad- 
vanced firms in a given research area would 
take on military development contracts or 
devote their most commercially promising 
ideas to military work if the result would be 
that they would lose the very commercial 
advantage which led them to start in the 
field in the first place, which effort, in turn, 
was our basis for selecting them. This, 
however, would be the result of our reg- 
ularly seeking title to patents first reduced 
to practice under our contracts, 


Madam President, I must confess that 
it goes slightly against my feeling to have 
the Government finance research and de- 
velopment and then have a particular 
firm gain all the benefits from it. How- 
ever, the policies which the Defense De- 
partment has pursued over a long time 
have produced very great benefits. I 
must say that the argument that Mr. 
Bannerman has just made in the state- 
ment I have quoted last has a great deal 
of force and effect with me. 

The language of Senator Lone, of 
Louisiana, is to a great extent taken from 
the Helium Act, which is Public Law 
86-77, 86th Congress, which I introduced 
in the Senate and, to a great extent, 
wrote. It follows the general pattern of 
the Long amendment. I must confess 
that I have not had an opportunity, be- 
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cause of lack of time, to prepare an 
amendment which I thought would an- 
swer the problem. I have not been able 
to do so. 

One further point that I think should 
be brought out is that perhaps we are not 
doing the right thing in acting at this 
time. The Subcommittee on Patents, 
Trademarks, and Copyrights of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, which is now 
presided over by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], has had this 
subject under great study for a long 
time. I do not believe that we can drop 
this question here and forget it, because 
the Government of the United States 
must develop a long-term policy. I hope 
that the language of the Helium Act, to 
which I have referred, which is section 4, 
will be considered by the conference 
committee in resolving this question. 

The House of Representatives has ap- 
parently taken an attitude which is akin 
to the attitude of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Who can say which is right? Whocan 
say which is wrong? I am not sure. I 
would be remiss in my obligations if I did 
not raise this question. It is a two-edged 
sword. Do we gain more by putting the 
patents which may be the result from 
Government research in the hands of the 
Government, or do we at the same time 
stifle the impetus of private industry to 
put its best brains and its greatest effort 
into this field? 

I am frank to confess that I do not 
know the answer, but I feel that itis a 
question which should be examined into 
far more deeply than we in the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
have had an opportunity to do. 

Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Colorado. This presentation 
was made before our committee by the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone], who is an expert in the field. 
Ido not for a moment pose as one. The 
Senator from Louisiana stated that the 
provisions which are now before the 
Senate are similar to the provisions in 
the Coal Research Development Act and 
the Helium Gas Act. I have asked the 
staff to verify this. I am told that the 
provisions are almost identical, with only 
a very few words changed. I believe the 
differences are only a matter of words 
used, rather than meaning. 

But it was also important, in direct 
answer to the Senator from Colorado, 
that in appearing before us the Senator 
from Louisiana, who has been vitally 
interested in this particular problem, 
said that the witnesses from NASA who 
appeared on the House side last year 
and before the Small Business Commit- 
tee, and some of those who went before 
the Committee on the Judiciary, said 
they would not be interested in taking 
these contracts unless they could have 
the patent rights. Oddly enough, the 
leaders of the movement, when they 
found they could not get authority to 
keep their patent rights, went back to 
NASA and asked for the kind of con- 
tract under which patent rights were 
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preserved for the protection of the 
United States. 

Mr. Webb, the Director of NASA, 
came before us this year and said he 
had made a study to see which, if any, 
responsible contractors NASA would 
like to have available, by virtue of the 
fact that they fully demanded the right 
to preserve patent rights, and he could 
not find any. 

That was the testimony before the 
committee. 

I do not pose as an expert, but I think 
the problem which the Senator from 
Colorado has raised is important. It is 
one which can well be considered when 
we go to conference on the bill. 

The Senator is correct in saying that 
this provision was adopted by way of 
amendment. It is not a part of the act. 
In that respect, it is different from the 
House bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada for his remarks. I am cer- 
tain he will agree that the statement he 
attributed to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana represents very accurately his point 
of view. In fact, I read a considerable 
amount of his testimony in order to find 
that portion which clearly represents his 
point of view. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thoroughly agree with 
the Senator. This question will be be- 
fore us for consideration when we go to 
conference. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, first, I think it is well that the 
Senator from Colorado has brought this 
question before the Senate as a part of 
the consideration of the bill. It is to be 
noted that under the authority granted 
the Secretary of the Interior under para- 
graph (e) of section 3, title I, the Secre- 
tary would be authorized to “acquire se- 
cret processes, technical data, inventions, 
patent applications, patents, licenses, 
land and interests in land—including 
water rights—plants and facilities and 
other property or rights by purchase, 
license, lease, or donation.” 

In section 4(b) we find this language: 

This subsection shall not be construed as 
to deprive the owner of any background 
patent relating thereto of such rights as he 
may have thereunder. 


I make this statement merely as a part 
of the history, to show that it is not con- 
templated that the Secretary shall, 
willy-nilly, acquire or confiscate the 
rights of persons holding patents, but 
that the property right in patents shall 
be respected. The paragraph does pro- 
vide, it is true: 

All research within the United States con- 
tracted for, sponsored, cosponsored, or au- 
thorized under authority of this act, shall 
be provided for in such manner that all in- 
formation will * * * be available to the 
general public. 


It is also provided, in section 8, in the 
language to which the Senator has re- 
ferred, that every such contract or 
agreement made with any public or pri- 
vate agency in a foreign country shall 
contain provisions effective to insure 
that the results or information developed 
in connection therewith shall be avail- 
able without cost to the United States 
for the use of the United States through- 
out the world and for the use of the gen- 
eral public within the United States. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. As I recall, I referred 
to both of those provisions in my re- 
marks. It is true also that subpara- 
graph (b), to which I devoted most of 
my remarks, contains a reservation pro- 
tecting the basic background patents. 

What causes me the greatest concern 
is that we had considerable testimony— 
and I have talked with numerous people 
in the field who have this feeling—to 
the effect that no method has yet been 
devised which will be the ultimate solu- 
tion of our problem in this area; that the 
ultimate method may be something 
which is not yet dreamed of. So if the 
policy of paragraph (b) is followed, it 
could be that in the development of one 
of these plants someone would suddenly 
come forth with a new idea; but then 
it would not be possible to get pressure 
behind the development of the new idea, 
because there would not be the impetus 
of private profits, no impetus of gain; 
and therefore the benefit would be lost. 
It is this factor more than anything 
else—the fact that many persons do not 
believe that in the five plants we yet 
have the answer to the method—that 
has caused me to raise this question, be- 
cause somewhere as a result of basic 
research the answer will come. 

I thank the Senator from South 
Dakota for yielding. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
we all agree that the final answer can 
be found. It must be recognized, at the 
same time, that there may not be a 
single answer. The problem is different 
and varies under the different condi- 
tions which exist. The problem may be 
solved differently if only a small-sized 
plant is needed, or if only a production of 
250,000 or 500,000 gallons a day is re- 
quired. The answer in that case may 
be different from what it would be if the 
requirements were for 1 million or 5 mil- 
lion gallons a day. The answer will vary 
according to the volume of water re- 
quired. 

The answer may also vary by reason 
of the nature of the water. Certainly 
there will be a difference in the nature 
of inland water by reason of the amount 
of hardness, the number of thousands 
or hundreds of parts of solids, as in the 
case of brackish waters in the United 
States. What may be suitable for water 
which has 1,700 parts of solids may not 
be suitable in areas where the number 
of parts of solids is as high as 2,400 or 
possibly even 4,000. 

So there may not be a single answer. 
If we were dealing only with water which 
contained ordinary table salt, we might 
try to reverse the process by which the 
table salt is dissolved in water. If we 
could find a way to do that, we would 
have the simplest method. But as we 
deal with various kinds of water, we 
encounter various types of salts and sul- 
fates. The quantities in which they 
occur present different problems. So 
the answers will vary according to the 
nature of the water, its temperature, and 
the volume required in different places. 
However. the problem posed by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado is real. I hope, as he 
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suggests, that the conferees will give con- 
sideration to the problem when the bill 
is in conference. 

Madam President, much of what I had 
expected to say in my general talk has 
already been said in the debate which 
has taken place thus far. However, I 
wish to make a few statements concern- 
ing the history of the legislation and to 
say something about the parts which 
different persons have played in the pro- 
gram. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. AnpERsSon], chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, has been in the forefront of 
this development from its outset. I 
know it must be a matter of regret to 
him that his absence in the hospital, 
due to an unexpected operation, prevents 
his presence in the Chamber at this time. 
I hope he will read the REcorp. 

Also, I desire to have the record show 
that, in my judgment, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Bisel 
has handled the bill admirably in the 
absence of the chairman, and that he has 
set forth the provisions of the bill and 
has handled the bill in a way which 
would do credit to the Senator from New 
Mexico. I know of no way of giving 
higher praise than that. 

Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, I wish 
to express my thanks to the Senator. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, in discussing the development 
of this legislation, it is to be noted that 
during the past 8 years the floor leaders 
of the Senate have been of inestimable 
help. The present Vice President of the 
United States, Lynpon JOHNSON, during 
much of the 8-year period was one of the 
Senators from Texas and was majority 
leader of the Senate. He was of in- 
valuable help during the entire develop- 
ment of this legislation. The distin- 
guished minority leader during most of 
that period—and he was majority leader 
during part of it, former Senator Know- 
land, of California, was also of great 
help in the development of the program. 
The senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT] and the Senator from South 
Carolina {Mr. THurmonp] have been 
very generous in their references to my 
part in this program. 

The program has been most interest- 
ing. What was a dream 10 years ago has 
today become a practical possibility—the 
conversion of salt water or brackish wa- 
ter into potable water, at a reasonable 
cost, for domestic and industrial pur- 
poses. The development of very large 
scale conversion of ocean water into wa- 
ter suitable for irrigation is still some dis- 
tance away, but it may come. 

While the plants on the seacoast today 
offer possibilities of producing potable 
water at a cost of $1 or $1.25 per thousand 
gallons, and although that price is not 
prohibitive for industrial uses or do- 
mestic uses, it would be a prohibitive 
price for water for irrigation purposes. 
We hope the plants treating brackish in- 
land waters may produce potable water 
at a cost not to exceed 50 cents a thou- 
sand gallons, and possibly for as little 
as 30 cents a thousand gallons. But 
the production of such water for irriga- 
tion is still some distance away. 
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Madam President, there have been 
three distinct legislative steps in the de- 
velopment of this program. 

In the late 1940’s, a number of able 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives—notably, Representative Fletcher, 
Representative Phillips and Represent- 
ative Engle, now one of our distin- 
guished colleagues here in the Senate— 
introduced in the House bills to author- 
ize Government research in this field, 
the desalinization of water. In 1952 
there was sent to the Senate by the 
House a bill which it had passed, follow- 
ing its introduction by Representative 
Encte, now the distinguished junior 
Senator from California. I accord to 
Senator Encie a large measure of the 
credit for getting the program underway. 
I am glad that Senator Encte is able to 
be present for a part of this debate, be- 
cause it was his bill which the House 
passed in 1952; and then the bill came 
to the Senate, and formed the basis of 
the first legislation in this field. His bill 
proposed a $1 million research program, 
with a laboratory program to be con- 
ducted by the Government. 

I had been interested in the program 
while I was a Member of the House of 
Representatives. However, I felt that 
instead of having the Government start 
with a Federal laboratory, we would 
make faster progress by authorizing a 
research program to be undertaken 
through contracts with existing private 
and public institutions. Consequently, I 
proposed an amendment to the House 
bill to accomplish that purpose, and I 
proposed to increase the authorized pro- 
gram from $1 million to $2 million. That 
was agreed to by the Senate. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] was of particular help 
in getting the amendment agreed to and 
getting the bill passed at that time. The 
bill as thus amended was passed, and 
that Saline Water Act of 1952 is the 
foundation of this program. 

The 1952 act authorized $2 million for 
a 5-year program. We had to struggle 
to get appropriations with which to ini- 
tiate the program. But thanks to Mem- 
bers such as the Senator from Arizona 
{[Mr. Hayden]; former Senator Cordon, 
of Oregon; the gentleman from Ohio, 
Representative Kirwan; and the gentle- 
man from Iowa, Representative Jensen; 
the funds with which to get the pro- 
gram begun were made available that 
year. Within the Department of the In- 
terior, David Jenkins was commissioned 
to set up an office and to contact uni- 
versities and research organizations 
which might be interested in research 
contracts. At times, progress was diffi- 
cult, and may have seemed to be slow. 
But the program was new, and those in 
charge wished to be sure the limited 
funds were made to achieve maximum 
benefits. 

But by 1955 it was apparent that re- 
sults were being achieved; and it seemed 
desirable to extend, expand, and expe- 
dite the program. I then introduced, 
with the cosponsorship of several other 
Senators, a bill to increase the authori- 
zation to $10 million and to extend the 
program through the fiscal year 1963. 
That measure was passed, and was an 
amendment to the act of July 3, 1952. 
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Again, the program of research was 
marked by encouraging results; and the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON] introduced a bill to 
authorize two demonstration plants de- 
voted to the treatment of ocean or sea 
waters. I introduced a bill to authorize 
a plant for the treatment of inland 
brackish waters. Hearings were con- 
ducted by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, in which I was 
privileged to participate with the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The hearings produced far more gen- 
eral interest and much more in the way 
of concrete discussion of processes than 
we had expected. The outcome was a 
joint resolution jointly sponsored by the 
Senator from New Mexico and myself. 
That joint resolution called for three 
plants to treat sea water and two plants 
to treat brackish water. That bill was 
passed by Congress, was signed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on September 2, 1958, 
and is one of the two acts to which 
amendments are proposed by means of 
Senate bill 2156, which now is before 
the Senate. 

Mr. ENGLE. Madam President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr.ENGLE. I appreciate the courtesy 
of the Senator from South Dakota in 
yielding, so that I may express my ap- 
preciation to him and my gratitude for 
his very kind remarks with respect to 
the legislation which I initiated some 
years ago in the House of Representa- 
tives, to start this program. I know that 
throughout the development of this very 
important legislation the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] has taken a 
most active, vigorous, and constructive 
interest in it. 

I support the pending bill and his ef- 
forts and those of other Senators to con- 
tinue a program which in my opinion 
can be revolutionary in character, not 
only for our country, but for the entire 
world. 

I congratulate the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. Brste] and the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs for bringing 
this bill to the floor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, during the second Eisen- 
hower administration, as an outgrowth 
of extensions and amendments, the pro- 
gram was given top attention by the then 
Secretary of the Interior, Fred Seaton, 
and by Dr. A. L. Miller, formerly a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
from Nebraska, whom Mr. Seaton desig- 
nated to be head of an Office of Saline 
Water, in the Department of the Inte- 
rior. They set up an advisory commit- 
tee of scientists and businessmen to 
evaluate proposals for the location of 
the five authorized demonstration 
plants, all of which were designated be- 
fore the end of 1960. 

The processes selected and the sites 
designated for the five plants were as 
follows: 

1. Long-tube vertical multiple effect dis- 
tillation, Freeport, Tex. 

2. Multistage flash distillation, San Diego, 
Calif. 

3. Electrodialysis, Webster, S. Dak. 
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4. Forced circulation vapor compression, 
Roswell, N. Mex. 
5. Freezing, Wrightsville Beach, N.C. 


This program has had the enthusiastic 
support and encouragement of President 
Kennedy and his administration. The 
President has pointedly said that the im- 
portance of this program to mankind 
may well exceed that of many much 
more publicized programs. 

In his special message on natural re- 
sources, last February, President Ken- 
nedy stated: 

No water resources program is of greater 
long-range importance—for relief not only 
of our shortages, but for arid nations the 
world over—than our efforts to find an ef- 
fective and economical way to convert water 
from the world’s greatest, cheapest natural 
resources—the oceans—into water fit for con- 
sumption in the home and industry. 


The Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Udall, and his Director of the Office of 
Saline Water, Mr. C. F. MacGowan, both 
appeared before the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and not only 
urged enactment of Senate bill 2156, but 
also brought to the committee factual 
evidence in regard to the progress of 
the program and the importance of its 
extension and enlargement. 

The bill before us, S. 2156, is the ad- 
ministration bill for the proposals in 
§. 22, which I introduced on January 5, 
with the sponsorship of a large number 
of Senators from both sides of the aisle, 
and similar bills by the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] and the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], also 
with the sponsorship of several Senators. 

The bill now before us has the support, 
I believe, of all Senators who have spon- 
sored other bills. 

As has already been pointed out, the 
bill is in three parts or titles. The first 
extends the research program and au- 
thorizes $75 million for a 10-year 
stepped-up program. ‘The second au- 
thorizes a broad program of demonstra- 
tion plants with such funds as may be 
appropriated. The third directs coor- 
dination and consultation between other 
agencies and departments, notably De- 
fense and State, with Interior in promot- 
ing the general objectives of the program. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHeEt], has just entered the Chamber. 
I say to him, as I indicated before, that 
the Representatives and Senators from 
California have been most urgent in pro- 
moting and expediting a program for 
the desalinization of water. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr, KUCHEL. I would be recreant to 
my sense of duty if I did not salute the 
able Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], who has long been a leadex in a 
completely nonpartisan attempt by the 
Government of the United States to 
achieve a breakthrough in the desalin- 
ation of water. 

The able chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON] 
is absent, but I remember that several 
years ago these two colleagues of ours 
joined in sponsoring the first legislation 
in this field. I was very glad they per- 
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mitted me to add my name to the bill 
which they introduced. 

When the history of this era is finally 
written, the legislation which is about 
to pass will loom large as one of the 
most important enactments of the Con- 
gress with respect to the needs of people 
—not the people of California alone, not 
the people of the United States alone, 
but, indeed, the people of the whole 
globe. 

Ever since Biblical times—indeed, be- 
fore—the problem of abundant water 
has been a continuing one. I come from 
a State which is keenly and acutely 
aware of what that problem is. It was 
suggested earlier that the people of my 
State have bonded themselves to the 
amount of $1,750 million to carry on a 
water program in California under a 
plan which envisages a total cost to the 
people of my State of $20 billion. 

So I say to the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], congratulations on 
the leadership he has exercised and the 
exertions in which he has participated, 
along with other able Members of the 
Senate, including the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. AnpErRson], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Brsie], and other 
Senators who have contributed to the 
success of the program so far. Under 
this legislation, I feel sure that success 
will be far greater than was originally 
envisioned. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I always 
am appreciative of the leadership which 
the California Members of the House 
and Senate have taken in this direction. 
Perhaps it has been a blessing for the 
rest of us that they have had a water 
problem in their State, because their 
needs will have helped us solve our water 


problems. 
Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Although the State 
of New York has not at the moment a 
water problem of immediate, pressing 
need, this problem affects every State 
increasingly, and, as the distinguished 
Senator from California has said, it is 
a problem in the whole world. If we 
could solve the water problem through- 
out the world, we would have fewer wars 
and less tension. The shortage of water 
has been a continuous cause of difficulty 
between nations. 

I became interested in this problem at 
the time when the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota and I served to- 
gether in the House. I remember his 
pioneering work in this field at that 
time. In the early days, others some- 
times scoffed at the idea of converting 
saline water into fresh water. Many 
who have more recently jumped on the 
bandwagon were scoffing at the time 
when the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota was pioneering in this 
field. 

I remember that in 1952, when the bill 
first came to the Senate, the Senator 
from South Dakota offered an amend- 
ment allowing the Department of the 
Interior to contract with private indus- 
try for research and development. The 
research and development which has 
evolved from that arrangement has been 
very helpful in this program. 
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So, down through the years, in con- 
junction with the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BrBxeE], the distinguished Senator from 
California [Mr. Encze], and other dis- 
tinguished Members who have been 
mentioned, our colleague from South 
Dakota has been in the forefront of the 
effort. It must be a gratifying thing to 
him to see the passage of this bill, which 
goes so far and which will be such an 
effective instrument, not only in bring- 
ing greater happiness and prosperity to 
our own people in this country, but also 
greater international understanding. 

I am sure the Senator from South 
Dakota is familiar with the extremely 
helpful and knowledgeable work which 
has been performed in research in this 
field in the small but energetic State of 
Israel. I believe they have a different 
system there from the one that has been 
promoted in this country, but I express 
the hope that our Government, in work- 
ing in this area, will cooperate with 
Israel, and that Israel will cooperate 
with our Government. Much can be 
mutually accomplished by both coun- 
tries in this research. 

Again I commend the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota for his ef- 
forts in this field, as I do the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada, who has 
so capably handled this bill on the floor. 

I shall support it, and support it en- 
thusiastically, as a wonderful forward 
step, both for the United States and for 
the world. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Natural- 
ly, I am gratified to hear these remarks 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
York, who has again demonstrated his 
interest in broad national problems. 

Evidence of the fact that possibly even 
in New York City there is growing inter- 
est in this problem is that fact that Mr. 
Warren Berry, a columnist for the New 
York Herald Tribune, had an article in 
the Exchange for April 1961, bearing 
the title “Desalting the Ocean—A New 
Industry?” and I ask unanimous consent 
that the article may appear at this point 
in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DESALTING THE Ocean: A New INDUSTRY? 

(By Warren Berry) 

On a hot day there’s nothing a man likes 
more than a cold beer. A 6-ounce glass with 
a bit of foam on top is a real thirst quencher. 
But to make 6 ounces takes about 1 quart 
of water. 

It’s an innocent, almost insignificant 
scene: A thirsty man sitting comfortably at 
home watching a world series game on TV, 
sipping his beer and placing the glass back 
on a paper coaster. But then the statistician 
starts to analyze the components in this 
simple act of thirst quenching—and also 
comes up with some other figures. 

A barrel of beer takes 470 gallons of water 
to make, a ton of steel uses 65,000 gallons 
and a ton of paper needs 45,000. Just keep- 
ing this country going laps up 250 billion 
gallons of water daily. By 1970, worried 
experts assure us, the Nation’s water require- 
ments will be doubled, possibly tripled. 

Where’s it all coming from? We ordinary 
mortals don't sweat about this too much. 
Our lack of interest is quite natural since 
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we have always taken water for granted. 
After all, we’re mostly water ourselves. 

Naturally we know some sections of this 
well-endowed land are impoverished when it 
comes to water. The wealth of Texas may 
be its oil but its lifeblood is water. Its cat- 
tle raisers and cottongrowers operate in a 
State where water sometimes is used up 20 
times faster than nature can produce it. 
Occasionally the East feels a bit parched but 
not often enough to create a good scare. A 
Boston water main bursts or a Jersey reser- 
voir suddenly becomes brackish and mud 
filled—and the city fathers say “no watering 
the lawn Tuesdays.” 

The facts are more important than just 
beer drinking, car washing, or keeping the 
front lawn green. Industry and government 
are worried, and for good reason. Within 
10 years, more than 1,000 American cities 
will be forced to use salt water or the brack- 
ish variety for drinking purposes. That’s the 
word from Dr. Arthur Miller who heads the 
Interior Department's Office of Saline Water. 

President Kennedy told Congress about it, 
Vice President JoHnson has written on the 
subject, and most recently a Senate sub- 
committee has estimated it will take over 
$50 billion to keep this country green and 
growing over the next 20 years. 

The twin blotters of irrigation and indus- 
try each sop up 45 percent of the water used 
daily while the rest spills from household 
water taps. Since industry is so heavily 
involved, it’s now leading the way with proc- 
esses for converting saline or brackish liq- 
uids. At least 25 major companies are en- 
gaged in the search. 

Some see profits in the future, others 
aren’t so sure, but in general all agree it’s 
necessary work. Making fresh water from 
the sea or a green-scabbed millpond can be 
expensive. 

The experts would like to produce 1,000 
gallons of fresh, palatable water for 20 to 40 
cents. So far, about the lowest practical 
level is $1. 

Caught in the whirlpool, American indus- 
try is trying evaporation, chemicals, sun- 
power, even freezing, to do the job. 

Everyone’s heard that dire name, the Dry 
Tortugas, but down in the Netherlands An- 
tilles the island of Aruba was also faced with 
a@ water problem. A New York engineering 
firm toyed with the project and considered 
ideas ranging from towing icebergs down 
from the Arctic to building a $10 million 
plant. The latter project won out. 

Aruba is an island where the calm blue 
waters are ideal for swimming but even a 
tourist wouldn’t drink sea water. A multi- 
stage distillation method was chosen from 
several methods suggested. Essentially it’s 
simple enough: Oil is used as the fuel in 
heating sea water to boiling, then the pure 
steam is condensed and out comes fresh 
water. After being reduced from a 3.5 per- 
cent salt content to less than 0.0005 percent, 
the water is so pure it’s tasteless and has to 
be filtered through coral to give it a bit of 
flavor. 

Distillation seems to be one of the most 
popular systems now being pursued by 
American companies. General Electric, Wes- 
tinghouse, and Food Machinery & Chemical 
are exploring that area. But in a sunny 
tropical clime why not harness something 
that’s plentiful? Sun-tanned men in white 
laboratory smocks are doing just that at Du 
Pont and Curtiss-Wright where they think 
solar heat might do the job. It’s another 
evaporation process where salt water drips 
down a glass-protected, slanted pan. Sun 
rays cause the fresh water to condense on 
the glass much like the steam on the in- 
side of a window in an overheated room on 
an overcold day. 

Of course the old idea of a simple filter is 
always a contender, especially since it’s 
taken on some space age overtones. From 
the basic idea of forcing salt water through 
@ membrane so that salt particles remain 
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behind, the principle has evolved into an 
electrochemical process whereby salt is 
broken down to its components leaving be- 
hind clear, cool water. A negative electrical 
charge draws sodium out through a mem- 
brane on one side and a positive charge 
draws chlorine out the other. In the middle 
of the plastic receptacle, there’s nothing but 
fresh water. 

Membranes of many types are taking up 
the time and money of American Machine & 
Foundry, Pfaudler Permutit. and Rohm & 
Haas, among others. 

Freezing is the hope of several big entries 
in the field: Fairbanks Whitney, Carrier, and 
Blaw-Knox. The big test will be a desalting 
plant Fairbanks is building in Israel. 

And the strictly chemical types are at- 
tracting attention, too. They sometimes use 
resins which attract salt ions, sometimes 
solvents for drawing the pure water from the 
salt. Koppers has landed on gas hydrates 
for separating the water from the brine. It 
would be fine if an ocean or two could be 
changed into drinkable stuff. Or speaking 
from the strictly human angle, it would be 
all right if man had a different set of kid- 


neys. The ocean is between 3 and 314 per- 
cent salt. The human body can dispose of 


only 2 percent. 

Sweetening the sea becomes important, 
but there’s also the problem of reusing avail- 
able water. The National Association of 
Manufacturers last year told the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on National Water Resources 
that a lot of this effort is up to industry it- 
self. One ultramodern steel producer, a 
spokesman said, used only 1,100 gallons to 
make a ton of metal against the industry av- 
erage of 65,000 gallons. Some factories now 
recirculate and purify the liquids in every- 
thing from cooling systems to employee wa- 
ter fountains. 

In the field of water treatment, there is 
Sterling Drug with its Zimmerman method 
for subtracting sludge and sewage from 
contaminated waterways. It has a royalty- 
free arrangement with the Metropolitan 
Sanitary District of Greater Chicago which 
helped develop the process. Government co- 
operation seemed to pay off, though. Now 
it’s signed up with the sanitary board of 
Wheeling, W. Va., for a 15-year contract. 
Chemical companies like Wallace & Tiernan 
have been concentrating on making money 
from water treatment, too. 

Profit-conscious industry and vote-con- 
scious Government agree on the magnitude 
of the problem, no matter which methods 
prove most practical. There are fears that 
the United States might become the first 
major industrial nation to experience a se- 
rious water shortage. 

To many observers, in short, this problem 
of water supply is going to make the space 
race look pallid. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
an article by George Kennedy, “The 
Rambler” of the Washington Star, for 
August 28, 1961, be placed in the Recorp 
at this point. He reports an interview 
on this subject in the office of Secretary 
Udall and Mr. MacGowan, Director of 
the Office of Saline Water. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
oRD, as follows: 

THE RAMBLER DRINKS PURE H,O 
(By George Kennedy) 

Secretary Udall complained the other day 
that all this space craze was distracting the 
public’s attention from a pr of more 
mundane importance, the conversion of sea 
water into fresh water. 

The Rambler feels that changing the lone 
and level sands of desert into the fruited 
plain is more important than putting a man 
on a moon. 
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So, being of good will with a desire to do 
something constructive in this column, he 
wandered over to Interior and had a talk 
with Charles F. MacGowan, Director of the 
Office of Saline Water. 

He learned that the recently opened Free- 
port (Tex.) plant is one of five about the 
country either under construction or in the 
initial stages of operation. 

The others are at San Diego, Calif., Web- 
ster, S. Dak., Roswell, N. Mex. and Wrights- 
ville Beach, N.C. 

They represent as many methods of con- 
versation. Freeport, San Diego and Roswell 
are distillation plants, but of different de- 
sign and operation. Webster is an electro- 
dialysis plant in which brackish water is de- 
mineralized by passing an electric current 
through it. The plant at Wrightsville Beach 
is a freezing plant. 

The conversion of brackish water is even 
more of a problem than sea water. It is 
being tackled in many parts of the world, 
in Japan, South Africa, Algeria, Israel and 
Bahrein on the Persian Gulf. 

Some minerals, especially iron, have a 
way of staying in the water through their 
conversion into steam and condensation back 
into water in the distilling process. That’s 
why electrodialysis is used. 

This demineralization is of first impor- 
tance to agriculture, to the irrigation of the 
desert. Man and animals will get by on 
brackish water that will stunt or kill plant 
life. 

The description of the operation of the 
Freeport plant in the Associated Press re- 
port of its opening was not one that would 
satisfy an avid reader of Popular Mechanics. 
But one realized why, when Mr. MacGowan 
put before a light a colored transparency 
that showed the course of the water in and 
out. Basically the process is a single dis- 
tillation, but it is both ingenious and com- 
plex due to the effort to obtain optimum 
utilization of the heat. 

For instance, the water just condensed 
from steam, which is quite hot, is piped 
alongside the incoming sea water to warm 
it so that it will take less heat in the boiler 
chamber to turn it into steam. 

The heat is obtained from the neighbor- 
ing Dow chemical plant. The fuel is gas. 
The Dow Co. buys half the product water. 
The other half is purchased by the city of 
Freeport. 

The plant produces at a cost of $1 per 
thousand gallons. 

What does natural fresh water cost? 

That is difficult to determine, Mr. Mac- 
Gowan said. The District’s water comes 
from the Potomac. It is free for the tap- 
ping. But natural water is a raw material 
to be processed. It must be filtered and 
chlorinated to reduce bacteria. Alum and 
fluorine are added. District water costs 
about $1 a thousand gallons. But that is the 
delivered price—at the faucet. 

It it estimated that a plant 30 times the 
size of the one at Freeport would produce at 
the rate of about 50 cents per 1,000 gal- 
lons. But it may be that the lowest cost 
process will be the freezing of sea water. 
That is not as simple as it sounds. For 
some of the products, water must be used to 
wash the ice crystals. Salt has a way of 
clinging to them. 

In this process there is similar ingenuity 
in trying for optimum use of the refriger- 
ant. The brine, which refuses to freeze, be- 
comes quite cold—below 32°. It is piped 
alongside the incoming sea water before it 
gets to the freezing chamber. 

“Here,” said Mr. MacGowan taking & 
plastic flask from his desk, “have a drink. 
This is gulf water from the Freeport plant.” 

It tasted fine. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Follow- 
ing that article, as a part of the history 
of this effort, I ask unanimous consent 
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to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point remarks of C. F. MacGowan, Di- 
rector of the Office of Saline Water, be- 
fore the Association of Western State 
Engineers, at Bismarck, N. Dak., on 
Thursday, August 17,1961. This address 
is of particular value because it reviews 
what he calls the microscopic beginning 
in 1952 to the location of five demon- 
stration plants, and gives a little infor- 
mation on the processes used in each 
of those plants, which I am sure will 
be of interest to those who want to know 
about the program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Appress BY Dimectror MacGowan 


We feel that really remarkable progress 
has been achieved in the short span of 9 
The cost of converting 1,000 gallons 
of sea water to fresh has been reduced from 
over $4 to about $1, but the total effect of 
the advances in technology is lost in an 
instantaneous flurry of dispatches that fresh 
water from the oceans will make the deserts 
bloom immediately upon completion of but 
one step along the long road. 

I think you will agree with me that good 
progress has been made, but you also know 
that there is no market for irrigation water 
at $326 per acre-foot. So we'll cut away 
the fantasy by not talking about the moon; 
nor free energy; nor the banishment of dis- 
ease; and certainly, not about converted sea 
water to make the deserts capable of bearing 
crops unless and until the costs are dra- 
matically reduced. 

We must learn to walk before we can learn 
to run. In my opinion the Office of Saline 
Water has just taken its first toddling steps, 
but for us, just like it is for every child, 
if is quite an accomplishment. Those of 
you who are parents can understand how 
we now feel—proud, apprehensive and pro- 
tective. 

“MICROSCOPIC” BEGINNING 


The U.S. Government’s work in this field 
goes back to 1952, when Congress passed 
the Saline Water Act to provide for research 
and development of practical methods of 
producing fresh water from saline sources. 
The 1952 act authorized $2 million for a 
5-year program. In 1955, the act was 
amended by increasing the authorization to 
$10 million and extending the life of the 
program through fiscal year 1963. From 
fiscal 1953 to fiscal 1962 inclusive, Congress 
has appropriated a total of $9,297,960, which 
amounts to an average annual appropriation 
of less than $1 million. In terms of the 
total Federal budget this amount has been 
described as microscopic. Compared to 
many State water development programs it 
is minute. It is even dwarfed by many 
municipal water development expenditures. 

In 1958 the Congress provided the Office 
of Saline Water with a new dimension and 
authorization: To construct and operate five 
saline water conversion plants to demon- 
strate the reliability, engineering, operating, 
and economic potentials of the most promis- 
ing of the presently known processes. 

In the demonstration plant program five 
processes and five sites have been selected. 
They are: Long-tube vertical multiple-effect 
distillation, Freeport, Tex.; multistage flash 
distillation, San Diego, Calif.; electrodialysis, 
Webster, S. Dak.; forced circulation vapor 
compression, Roswell, N. Mex.; and freezing, 
Wrightsville Beach, N.C. 


THE FREEPORT PLANT 


On June 8, 1960, the Department of the 
Interior awarded a $1,246,250 contract to 
the Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. for the con- 
struction of the 1-million-gallon-per-day 
Saline water conversion demonstration plant 
at Freeport, Tex. 
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In the LTV process, sea water falls 
through bundles of 2-inch tubes in a series 
of evaporators under progressively reduced 
pressure. In the first evaporator, steam 
around the outside of the tube bundle 
causes part of the sea water to boil as it 
falls through the tubes. Emerging at the 
bottom of the evaporator, then, is a mixture 
of vapor and hot brine. The hot brine is 
pumped to the top of the second evaporator 
where under slightly reduced pressure it 
again falls through the inside of the tubes. 

The vapor produced in the first effect flows 
to the outside of the tube bundle in the sec- 
ond effect. Here the vapor is condensed to 
fresh water by giving up its latent heat of 
vaporization to the sea water falling through 
the tubes which again causes part of the 
water in the tubes to boil. The same process 
is repeated through all 12 effects of the 
plant. The Freeport plant was completed 
on June 6, 1961, and dedicated on June 21. 


THE SAN DIEGO PLANT 


A $1,608,000 construction contract for a 
1-million-gallon-per-day plant at San Diego, 
Calif. was awarded to the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., on November 5, 1960. This 
plant will utilize a multistage flash distilla- 
tion process. 

In flash distillation, sea water is heated 
and then introduced into a large chamber 
where reduced pressure lowers the boiling 
point of the hot brine. 

When the brine enters this chamber the 
reduced pressure causes part of the liquid 
to immediately boil—or flash—into steam, 
leaving a slightly concentrated brine which 
is passed through a series of similar cham- 
bers (multistage) at successively higher 
vacuums where the flash process is repeated 
at progressively lower temperatures. 

The San Diego plant is being constructed 
with 36 flashing stages. It is scheduled for 
completion late this year. 


THE WEBSTER PLANT 


A $482,200 construction contract was 
awarded on November 16, 1960, for the con- 
struction of a 250,000-gallon-per-day elec- 
trodialysis process demonstration plant to 
demineralize the brackish well water of 
Webster, S. Dak. The Webster plant is also 
scheduled to be completed and in opera- 
tion by the end of this year. 

An electrodialysis cell, as utilized in this 
process, consists of a sandwich of alternat- 
ing cation and anion permeable membranes. 
Upon the application of an electric current 
the positively charged ions (such as s0- 
dium), pass through the cation permeable 
membranes and the negatively charged ions 
(such as chloride), move in the opposite 
direction and pass through the anion perme- 
able membranes. The water in the center 
chamber of each membrane sandwich is thus 
depleted of salt, while the water passing 
through the intervening pairs is enriched. 


THE ROSWELL PLANT 


A third distillation process, forced circu- 
lation vapor compression will be utilized in 
&@ 1-million-gallon-per-day plant at Roswell, 
N. Mex. We hope to be able to award a 
construction contract for this plant before 
the end of the year. 

In a forced circulation vapor compression 
plant, the saline water is forced up through 
a tube bundle, with vapor and hot brine 
emerging from the top of the tubes. The 
vapor is pumped off, and compressed, thus 
raising its temperature, and returned to the 
heating side of the evaporator tubes as the 
principal heat source of the plant. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA PLANT 


The fifth demonstration plant will utilize 
a freezing process. An ice crystal is pure 
water, but when sea water freezes the salt 
crystals are trapped between the ice crystals. 
The problem is to economically separate the 
pure water ice crystals from the salt. The 
conversion of salt water by freezing is rela- 
tively new, but we feel it has considerable 
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potential. Freezing has several inherent ad- 
vantages over conventional distillation 
processes. For example, the lesser tendency 
toward sealing and corrosion because of the 
low operating temperatures involved, and 
most important, perhaps, the lower energy 
requirement to freeze sea water as compared 
to the energy required for the evaporation 
of sea water. 

We expect to obtain a great deal of infor- 
mation from the construction and opera- 
tion of the five demonstration plants, the 
cost of which is approximately $8,575,000. 
I extend to all of you a cordial invitation 
to visit these plants to determine for yvour- 
self their practical value and potential ap- 
plication. Bear in mind, however, that they 
are relatively small, and for the most part, 
first generation or pioneer units. Contin- 
ued progress toward lower cost converted 
sea or brackish water is anticipated. 

We expect these first plants to produce 
fresh water in the range of $1-$1.25 per 
thousand gallons, with the exception of the 
plant at Webster, S. Dak., where a lower 
cost might be attained due to lower salinity 
of the water to be demineralized. 


THE ECONOMICS INVOLVED 


Since so much depends upon it, I believe 
it is important to briefly describe how the 
Office of Saline Water computes the cost of 
fresh water converted from saline sources. 
We begin with the cost of the land required 
for the plant; to this we add the total capi- 
tal investment for necessary equipment, 
operating costs including fuel and person- 
nel, maintenance, taxes, interest, and in- 
surance. The entire project is amortized on 
a rather severe 20-year schedule. 

Use of a 20-year amortization schedule 
is not because we believe plant life is lim- 
ited to that period of time, but because we 
believe progress will be such that any plants 
constructed today will be obsolete by that 
time. Using this formula, which we be- 
lieve includes all costs at today’s prices, we 
arrive at a cost of water at the plant, 

This procedure was developed in order 
to compare the economic merits of one con- 
version process with those of another proc- 
ess. Unfortunately, many people compare 
these costs with the rate they presently pay 
for natural fresh water. More properly, we 
suggest that the cost of converted water 
be compared with the cost of developing 
new and additional sources of supply to 
meet the increasing demands for fresh 
water. It should also be pointed out that 
the water obtained from a conversion plant 
is of the highest quality, and for industrial 
and municipal use it should be worth a 
better price. 

Within our authorization and appropria- 
tion limits the Office has developed a rather 
unique Government program. From the 
outset we have endeavored to develop a co- 
operative program between Federal agency 
and States, municipalities, private research 
and industrial firms. At the present time 
the Office has entered into cooperative 
agreements with seven States providing for 
general assistance and exchange of infor- 
mation on the development of improved 
saline water conversion processes and their 
actual potential application. Possibly my 
appearance here today will stimulate the 
signing of several more such agreements. 


COST IS THE PROBLEM 


To convert sea or brackish water to fresh 
is relatively simple, but to do it at low cost 
(as we are directed to do) is extraordinarily 
difficult. It presents many chemical and 
mechanical problems of considerable magni- 
tude. We know of the existence of many 
natural phenomena, but we do not under- 
stand how those phenomena occur nor is 
there any data. We have uncovered many 
gaps in the knowledge and understanding 
of well-known natural processes. For ex- 
ample, we know that salt dissolves in water 
and that the process requires very little 
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energy. If we knew how this is accomplished 
perhaps we could reverse the process to 
romove the dissolved solids. 

Since the initiation of the program, as I 
have indicated earlier, the cost of converted 
water has been reduced substantially. How- 
ever, if we were to continue only the present 
effort, which has been largely engineering, 
we may fast approach the flat portion of the 
asymptotic cost curve. During the past few 
years the cost of conversion has been re- 
duced by dollars, but the cost curves predict 
that from this point forward it will be as 
difficult to lower the cost by a dime as it was 
to cut the cost by a dollar in the past. 

Most scientists and engineers agree that 
the ultimate effective, economical means of 
saline water conversion may yet remain to be 
discovered; hence, the foundation of any 
effective program such as this is continuous 
fundamental research. Thus, we are at- 
tempting to surmount the technological 
barriers to low-cost conversion through a 
dual approach to the problem: basic re- 
search and engineering development. 

SIXTY CONTRACTS PAST YEAR 

During the past year, over 60 contracts 
were negotiated and managed by our 14 staff 
engineers. Most of these contracts, as has 
been the case in previous years, have sup- 
ported studies in the field of engineering 
development. 

Different processes will be developed hav- 
ing advantages for particular applications. 
For example, some types of processes will be 
more economical for treating brackish 
waters; some processes are expected to be 
particularly adaptable to use in household- 
type units or small installations; others will 
be best for multimillion-gallon-per-day 
plants. The factors connected with loca- 
tion, such as water type, fuel costs, weather 
conditions, and waste disposal conditions, 
can determine which of several conversion 
processes would be the most efficient to use 
for a given purpose. 

Between today and the day of low-cost 
conversion many difficult technological bar- 
riers still must be surmounted. In my opin- 
ion, this can best be accomplished through 
basic and fundamental research aimed at 
developing new knowledge and a better un- 
derstanding of the natural phenomena in- 
volved. 

To assist us in developing a basic research 
program aimed at solving the water supply 
problem of a generation hence, we asked the 
National Academy of Science-National Re- 
search Council to conduct a thorough study 
of problems involved and the various disci- 
plines that might profitably be explored, and 
recommend a course of action that we could 
use as a guideline in an expanded basic 
research effort. 

To provide us with the information and 
recommendations we sought earlier this sum- 
mer, the NAS-NRC conducted a monthlong 
conference at Woods Hole, Mass., to which 
they invited some of the finest scientists of 
this Nation to participate. The recommen- 
dations of this learned conference will be 
available late this year, and I can assure you 
that we are looking forward to receiving 
this document with considerable anticipa- 
tion. We intend to implement its recom- 
mendations as expeditiously as possible. 

President Kennedy has pledged his admin- 
istration to redoubled efforts in the field of 
saline water conversion. To this end there 
is currently before the Congress legislation 
that will enable us to substantially acceler- 
ate our present program. As a matter of 
fact, next Tuesday (Aug. 22, 1961), we will 
appear before the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee to present justifi- 
cation for an expanded and extended pro- 
gram. 

SELECT WATER COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


It seems certain that the day will come 
when saline water conversion plants will be 
erected and operated in most, if not all, of 
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the Western States. This projection is based 
on the report of the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on National Water Resources which 
stated: ‘Demands (for fresh water) are pro- 
jected to increase to 559 billion gallons a 
day or 51 percent of streamflow by 1980, and 
to 888 billion gallons a day, or 81 percent of 
streamfiow by year 2000.” 

The report of the select committee also 
pointed out that to provide for projected 
increases in population and economic activ- 
ity, full development of all of the available 
water resources would be required by 1980, 
or earlier in the south Pacific, Colorado 
River, Great Basin, upper Rio Grande-Pecos 
River, and upper Missouri River water re- 
source regions. 

By the year 2000 the following regions will 
be added to the list of those in which full 
development of available water resources will 
be required if the projected demands are to 
be met: upper Arkansas-Red Rivers, western 
Great Lakes, and western gulf water resource 
regions. 

Even if the projections of the Senate com- 
mittee prove to be only partially correct it 
seems evident that a new source of supply 
to supplement our natural sources of fresh 
water will be required, and its cost may not 
be the primary consideration. We know 
that our future economic development 
hinges upon the availability of fresh water. 
The Office of Saline Water is working to 
make a supplemental supply available at the 
lowest possible price—but most important 
of all to make it available, if needed. 

We can put a price on water, but we can- 
not put a value on it. 

It is not necessary or prudent for me to 
speculate on the future price of fresh water 
converted from saline sources. I am con- 
vinced, however, that working hand in hand 
with States, municipalities, universities, re- 
search organizations, and industry we can 
look forward to continued progress and an 
exciting future. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, following that insertion, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a portion of a 
statement by Kenneth G. Barnhill, of 
Ionics, Inc., on the economical desalt- 
ing of brackish water by electrodialysis, 
which he wrote as a paper for presenta- 
tion at the 1960 Joint Convention of the 
Florida Section, American Water Works 
Association, at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., on 
the 14th of November 1960. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

ECONOMICAL DESALTING OF BRACKISH WATER 
BY ELECTRODIALYSIS 
(By Kenneth G. Barnhill, Ionics, Inc., 152 
Sixth Street, Cambridge, Mass.) 

Much publicity has been given the general 
subject of saline water conversion and cer- 
tainly Florida, almost surrounded by sea 
water and underlain with considerable 
brackish water, is interested in the subject. 
In consequence, no technical program in 
recent months touching on water use has 
been complete without a paper on the sub- 
ject. The writer is pleased to present the 
paper for your conference on one of the 
most promising processes for treating brack- 
ish water; namely, electrodialysis. The eco- 
nomics of the process will be our emphasis. 

Florida has a stake in our Government’s 
program. A half-million-dollar pilot plant 
using the freezing process is to be installed 
at St. Petersburg, and the cities of Port 
Orange and Key West are receiving further 
consideration at this writing along with 
five other east coast sites for the last of the 
five large Government demonstration plants 
also utilizing the freezing method. 
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I, INTRODUCTION 


In electrodialysis, or electric membrane 
demineralization, charged atomic-size par- 
ticles of dissolved salts and minerals when 
subjected to an electrical field migrate 
through selective plastic membranes to a 
waste brine, leaving partially demineralizeq 
water behind. 

The use of the process has grown rapidly in 
this country and abroad in the last 2 years, 
As of January 1, 1958, there were only two 
commercial-size plants in operation in the 
United States. Today, less than 3 years 
later, there are 11 plants in operation with 
an aggregate capacity of 350,000 gallons per 
day serving 10,000 people. Nine more units 
have not yet been started up, which will add 
more than 500,000 gallons per day of capacity, 

The adaption of the process abroad has 
been equally noteworthy. Most of the 
plants have gone into desert areas, where 
oil exploration has been flourishing, e.g., 
Bahrain, Kuwait, Arabia, and Libya. About 
30 plants are in operation in these areas and 
more are on order. 

The South Africans have a large experi- 
mental plant at Welkom designed for 3 mil- 
lion gallons per day, but currently not pro- 
ducing at capacity. 

Total world capacity of commercial mem- 
brane plants is about 1.2 million gallons per 
day. 

Coalinga, Calif., dedicated the first truly 
municipal demineralizing plant in February 
of 1959 which serves 6,500 people with de- 
mineralized drinking and culinary water 
through one part of a dual piping system. 
Much good data has been published on this 
plant. 

June 1, 1960, the city officials of Oxnard, 
Calif., witnessed the operation of the first 
250,000 gallons per day “stack,’’ demonstrat- 
ing the fact that multimillion-gallon-per-day 
plants can be built using this stack as a 
building block. 

It is the object of this paper to review 
geographical areas in the United States 
where brackish water exists and fresh water 
is scarce or inaccessible. The Florida situa- 
tion will receive special attention. 

We shall also explain the workings of the 
electrodialysis process and the equipment to 
carry it out. 

Estimated costs will be developed for three 
2-million-gallon-per-day plants based on 
three typical Florida waters using actual 
analyses. 


II. THE PREVALANCE OF HIGHLY MINERALIZED 
WELL WATER IN THE UNITED STATES 


While waterworks men generally are aware 
that the States of Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, North and South Dakota, and Montana 
have an abundance of saline ground water, 
few realize that central New York State, 
southwestern Kansas, many parts of south- 
ern California, the extension of our Great 
Plains in neighboring Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan, and Alberta, and both coastal areas of 
your native Florida, also suffer from this 
condition. 

Florida’s situation is summarized in the 
two quotes from Water Supply and Research 
Paper No. 6, November 30, 1951, and a state- 
ment by Florida’s director of the bureau of 
sanitary engineering. 

“Along the coastal fringe from Volusia to 
Dade County, water from the artesian aquifer 
is too highly mineralized to be used as 4 
source of municipal supplies, often having 4 
total hardness ranging from 500 to 1,000 parts 
per million, with chlorides and sulfates of 
the same magnitude.” 

“The coastal counties south of Hillsbor- 
ough secure artesian water chiefly from the 
Hawthorne formation of Miocene age. Water 
from these formations, however, is generally 
too highly mineralized for domestic use, be- 
ing chiefly utilized for irrigation purposes. 
A striking feature cf these waters is the ex- 
cess of sulfate and chloride over bicarbonate. 
The high calcium and sulfate content sug- 
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gests contamination with gypsum, as well as 
marine residuals.” 

In testimony before the Select Com- 
mittee on National Water Resources, US. 
Senate, in Jacksonville, Fla., December 3, 
1959, Florida’s director of the Bureau of 
Sanitary Engineering, Florida State Board 
of Health, Mr. David B. Lee, said “We 
have highly mineralized waters in many 
areas of the State which will handicap de- 
velopment of satisfactory public water sup- 
plies unless the water resources of those 
areas are properly developed. It is also our 
belief that desalinization would be a great 
asset if it can be done so that the water 
would be acceptable to taste and sufficiently 
economical.” 


III. WATER SUPPLY ALTERNATIVES 


When a town or isolated real estate devel- 
opment is faced with the problem of water 
supply, it has several choices: 

1. Tie in to an existing public supply. 

2. Dam the closest fresh water surface 
source, treat, and transport by pipeline. 

3. Develop wells in shallow “lens” water. 

4. Haul good water from the closest source 
and keep cisterns full. 

5. Treat local deep well water even though 
it may be highly mineralized. 

Frequently, a development is beyond the 
corporate limits of a town, and the town 
either is not interested in supplying water 
or would levy high charges for doing so. 
Another possibility is that the nearest pub- 
lic supply is many miles away and pipeline 
costs would be unrealistic. 

Dams are very expensive structures and 
usually involve extensive land taking, large 
bond issues, and public votes. An example 
of this was the supply provided Patrick Air 
Force Base a few years ago. 

Islands which parallel the Florida and 
Texas coasts have shallow lenses of fresh 
water which may be adequate for very lim- 
ited use. However, anything approaching 
heavy pumping causes the chloride content 
of such supplies to skyrocket. Also, such 
sources are solely dependent upon rainwater 
in the area and, if there is a sustained dry 
spell, the lens disappears leaving the users 
high and dry. 

Hauling water is a nuisance and, in most 
cases, very expensive. We have the example 
of Coalinga, Calif., which imported its water 
45 miles from Armona for many years at a 
cost of $7.05 per 1,000 gallons. This city ex- 
pects to save $400,000 in the next 10 years by 
treating its local well water by the Ionics 
process. 

This brings us to our fifth alternative— 
hamely, to treat the local deep well water as 
required. Degasification, softening and/or 
demineralization may be necessary and can 
be justified more often than not. 


Iv. ADVANTAGES OF USING LOCAL WATER 


The treatment of local deep well water, 
even though highly mineralized, offers cer- 
tain advantages over imported surface water. 

1. Superior quality: The quality of the 
local water is often superior in many respects 
other than mineral content to an imported 
surface water. Surface sources are quite 
likely to have problems of taste, odor, color, 
turbidity, algae, radioactivity, and organic 
matter, all complicated by seasonal varia- 
tions. 

2. Reliability of supply: Large under- 
ground reservoirs are virtually immune to 
drought cycles. 

3. Easy staging of investment: Facilities 
can be built as required to meet current 
demand rather than for an uncertain long- 
range estimated future demand. 

4. No land taking: There should be no 
necessity for extensive land taking, secur- 
ing of rights-of-way, and other long in- 
volved legal and monetary procedures. 

5. Easier financing: The treatment plant 
may be paid for on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
often out of local funds or private capital. 
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6. Independence: The control of the proj- 
ect rests in local hands. Fewer Government 
agencies are involved and, consequently, red- 
tape is held to a minimum. 


Vv. THE ECONOMICS 


Consideration of engineering economics 
necessarily involves a discussion of alterna- 
tives, and one alternative of towns or com- 
munities with highly mineralized water is to 
continue to use it untreated. This is a pre- 
vailing solution for a great many towns, the 
U.S. Public Health Service standards not- 
withstanding. 

The consumer too often thinks that his 
water bill represents his entire monthly 
water cost, disregarding what the water costs 
him in other ways to use it. An analysis of 
what mineralized water may cost the indi- 
vidual homeowner has been prepared by 
Katz. 

The ideal water for home use would be 
palatable, sanitary, soft, noncorrosive, and 
nonscaling. A homeowner in one of several 
small southern California communities may 
typically utilize well water containing 1,000 
to 2,500 parts per million total dissolved 
solids, and his average monthly usage for a 
family of three or four will be approximately 
12,000 gallons. The monthly water bill will 
run between $4 and $5, or between 33 cents 
and 42 cents per thousand gallons. 

Since the water is unpalatable, the fam- 
ily buys from two to four 5-gallon bottles of 
spring water at $1.50 per bottle, adding $3 to 
$6 to the total water cost. 

The high hardness of the water requires 
home zeolite softening, and costs will vary 
from $3 to $10 per month depending upon 
whether the homeowner rents or buys. 

Finally, the highly mineralized water 
shortens the life of the plumbing system, 
hot water heater, automatic dishwasher, 
and clothes washer, perhaps by a factor of 
two. If the average investment in plumb- 
ing and appliances is $1,000 to $1,500, and 
we consider that the highly mineralized wa- 
ter shortens depreciation from 20 years to 
10 years, there is a $4 to $6 monthly charge 
also assessable to the “bad” water. 

The total water bill is then $14 to $27 
rather than the $4 to $5 which is paid to the 
water company, a unit price of $1.16 to $2.25 
per thousand gallons. A higher priced wa- 
ter of lower mineral content would have 
shown savings for the average homeowner. 

The health cost of using a highly miner- 
alized water has yet to be assessed, although 
the medical profession suspects that there 
are connections between mineral content 
and certain illnesses or diseases. For ex- 
ample, there is the theory that high sodium 
waters have an adverse effect on people with 
hypertension and certain types of heart and 
kidney disease. 

Some work is being conducted by the Cal- 
ifornia State Board of Health and the Pro- 
vincial Department of Health of Saskatche- 
wan to correlate ailments and even surgery 
to mineral content of water. Publications of 
their findings and the final report of the 
U.S. Public Health Service advisory commit- 
tee for the revision of the 1946 drinking 
water standards will be awaited with 
interest. 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I did not mean to 
imply in my remarks that the State of 
New York does not have an interest in 
the proposed legislation. I believe it 
does. I believe every State has an in- 
terest in the proposed legislation, 
whether the water supply at the moment 
is adequate, pure, and wholesome, or not. 
The possibility of converting saline 
water into fresh water affects every man, 
woman, and child in this country, no 
matter in which State. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, if the way I phrased my com- 
ment indicated that the Senator from 
New York implied the State of New York 
was not interested, I very much regret 
that fact. Of course the State is in- 
terested. New York perhaps has been 
more fortunate than most as to a supply 
of fresh water in times past, but the time 
will come when even the State of New 
York, with an abundant water supply, 
may be directly concerned with the con- 
version of saline water, as well as con- 
cerned because of a national interest. 

I offer a minor amendment, really 
clarifying in nature, and ask to have it 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 15 in 
lines 16 and 17 and in lines 24 and 25, it 
is proposed to strike out the words “shall 
seek the cooperation and assistance of 
the Secretary of the Interior” and to in- 
sert in lieu thereof in each place “shall 
consult with the Secretary of the In- 
terior.” 

Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, the 
Senator from South Dakota discussed 
the amendment with me. I think it 
would improve the bill. I am happy to 
accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, one 
of the most helpful members of our 
committee, one of the sponsors of the 
bill, is the distinguished junior Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Carrotit]. During 
the time he has been in the Senate we 
have served together on the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. Legis- 
lation to develop a salt water conversion 
program has been one of his great 
loves. I am happy to note that the 
Senator from Colorado is present in the 
Chamber, and I am happy to yield to 
him for such comments as he May care 
to make. 

Mr. CARROLL. Madam President, I 
thank the able Senator from Nevada for 
his kind remarks, which I do not think 
I really deserve. 

As the able Senator from Vermont has 
said, this is one of the most important 
bills to come before the Congress. I 
pay tribute to all the fine leaders in 
both the House and the Senate. I es- 
pecially commend Representative WAYNE 
ASPINALL, the chairman of the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. He has had a great interest in 
this measure, as have all members of 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and all members of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. CARROLL. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Repre- 
sentative ASPINALL, the chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the House, has rendered yeoman 
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service in the development of this 
program. 

The bill which came from the House 
is a reflection of the great interest and 
diligence he has shown in this regard. 
In the hearings which the House con- 
ducted Representative AsprvnaLL showed 
a great knowledge of the program. 
Without his fine, intelligent, understand- 
ing work we would not have the proposed 
legislation at its present stage, almost 
ready to go to the President. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the able Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Madam President, there has been a 
discussion of the origin of the program 
in 1952; but I remember that perhaps 
20 years ago there was discussion of 
such a program as this. The then Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Oscar L. Chap- 
man, spoke of dreams of such a pro- 
gram. 

The former Secretary of the Interior, 
Fred Seaton, also tried to advance the 


program. 

I do not wish in any way to take away 
credit for fine work from the Senator 
from South Dakota, the Senator from 
New Mexico, the Senator from California 
or other Senators who have been leaders 
in this field, but in the early days the 
program was too timid. It was too timid 
in 1955. It was too timid in 1958, when 
@ measure was brought before the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
There was a struggle to get a few mil- 
lion dollars for one of the most impor- 
tant projects confronting this Nation, 
the endeavor to obtain a scientific break- 
through to provide more potable water 
not only for people but also for munici- 
palities and the farmlands of America. 

Today the Senate has agreed to an 
amendment to increase the program to 
$100 million. This is not a great deal 
of money for such important work. 

I do not desire to waste money, and I 
feel sure no one wishes to waste money, 
but we must attack the program more 
vigorously than we have attacked it in 
the past. We have made some progress, 
but I do not think we can afford to wait 
10 years. I do not think we can afford 
to wait 5 years. If $20 million provided 
in the next year will give greater em- 
phasis to the program, greater accelera- 
tion to the program, let us provide it. 
This is why I supported the Monroney 
amendment. 

I do not wish to waste money. When 
we think of the great sums which we are 
spending for military purposes—and we 
have to do so, in the interest of survival 
of our Nation—a program Jike the saline 
water conversion program involves a very 
small sum of money. I repeat the state- 
ment of the able Senator from Vermont: 
There is no more important piece of pro- 
posed legislation before this body. 

Madam President, I have supported 
and actively fought for an expanded sa- 
line water program since my first days in 
the Senate. 

I am happy again today to support, as 
a cosponsor of the measure, S. 2156, 
which extends and expands the saline 
water conversion program now being 
conducted by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

In March of 1958, I recall the hearings 
I participated in held by our Interior and 
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Insular Affairs Committee. At that time 
we were preparing legislation authoriz- 
ing full-scale demonstration plants for 
production from sea or other saline 
waters, water suitable for use in homes, 
in industry, or on farms. 

In 1959 and 1960 we acted to accelerate 
the pace of the saline water conversion 
program. 

At that time I predicted bitter battles 
would occur in the semiarid West over 
short water supplies, and I pointed out 
that saline water conversion work was 
proceeding at too slow a pace to meet the 
rapidly increasing water demands. The 
bill, which I cosponsored, S. 3557, to 
speed up saline water research passed 
this body on June 24, 1960. 

During the years we fought for a saline 
water conversion program it was my de- 
sire that a pilot plant for conversion of 
brackish water be established some- 
where in Colorado. 

Several sites were proposed by me to 
the Secretary of the Interior, included 
among them the unique “closed basin’”’ 
area of the San Luis Valley in south cen- 
tral Colorado, where an excessive under- 
ground reservoir of saline water is de- 
stroying the quality of the rich farm soil. 

The two pilot brackish water plants 
are scheduled to be built elsewhere in the 
Great Plains, but the experiments con- 
ducted there will eventually be of enor- 
mous benefit to Colorado farmers and 
communities. 

However, in Colorado our brackish 
water problem is so unique I am not sure 
that large scale, multimillion-gallon 
conversion plants will provide an imme- 
diate answer. 

We have brackish water widely dis- 
persed in rural areas throughout the 
State and largely in underground aqui- 
fers. 

Because of our unique conditions in 
the West, I called upon the Secretary of 
the Interior to study the feasibility of a 
program that would provide small con- 
version plants on a farm-by-farm basis. 

What is needed in Colorado is develop- 
ment of two types of conversion units: 
one that can economically convert brack- 
ish water for rural family domestic use 
at a rate of 20 gallons a day and another 
that could convert several thousand gal- 
lons a day for irrigation purposes. 

I have called for study of the possibil- 
ity of the Federal Government setting up 
a small loan program similar to the REA 
for purposes of purifying rural water in 
the West. 

To give my colleagues an opportunity 
to know how badly such a program is 
needed in my State alone, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a letter to me from 
Ed Clark, director of the State of Colo- 
rado Department of Natural Resources, 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printec in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATE OF COLORADO, 

DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 

Denver, Colo., August 22, 1961. 
Senator JOHN CARROLL, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JouNn: This letter furnishes you the 
information you desired concerning local 
brackish and saline waters in Colorado 
which could be treated and made into pota- 
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ble waters for the betterment of the loca] 
residents. 

Under separate cover I am sending you a 
report on “Public Water Supplies of Colo- 
rado, 1959-60."" On page 23 you will note 
that recommended maximum total dissolved 
solids in waters is placed at 500 parts per 
million, with the provision that 1,000 parts 
per million will be permitted if water of bet. 
ter quality is not available. Beginning on 
page 102 of this report you will find a listing 
of municipalities giving the chemical analy. 
sis of their water supplies. I have used this 
listing for the information given below. 

Municipalities in Colorado which are using 
water for domestic supplies that contain in 
excess of 1,000 parts per million total dis- 
solved solids: 


Total dissolved solids in public water supply 
Municipality and district 
Arkansas River Valley: 


Crowley ..c..ncocenmnovcncoeccesce 1, 200 
TT is ntictinn ctimpen mann aghitne teniee 1,120 
I I keer ennceniarminiin shtcinnin adbun maitre 2, 650 
Sel, icici iciaeeiann apie mnkdemagen Ain iineaiin 1, 560 
I nr cnsanesssitntpeptneninelniiiiamen bated 1,130 
POY FEO. ncnccactatenaeannmmene 1, 400 
REE SAD ncunectiaunemnsntnanbenas 1, 150 
EE a vn socctetatiiemaietncnnte bitin msedln te 2, 000 
Platte River Valley: 

EOD nan cemanecnoaancenesonnes 1, 240 
it ick-sinstaiaemesiciide oa indecniiiibeanton delaumintiite 1, 440 
Fort Morgan........cecnsenccnsceccee 1, 120 
TD ital cited ts celui dehiiaaainietii eae 1, 280 
I isan tascam ein daiesineiied dali ianeeth nities 1, 320 
SO a ES SL er ete 1, 260 
Town and Country Mutual Co. 

(ATVOER) 0c cccnnannncnsnacesse , 160 

Other areas: 

I ae aalnlt ealsgesiain Speen tne amenities 1, 060 
SEIN: 5c sn simcunantametninniiienshmests citeaphiatinllt 2, 580 
Fredericks (known to be high, 

but no analysis). 
Milliken.........--ccccencecceense-- 1,4 
NI a cainacenak mip eile SiMiialaninabasastinnen alin 1,120 
SI I tse etenen alin ie seein daetnonaniee 1, 160 
STII cassis tia iasss bitline Mpnibic eenenepteniniam easel 1, 070 
I ith iieechs nites ieee ieee AP Rigsiine alesis ta 3, 520 


The rural areas adjacent to each of the 
above listed municipalities contain brack- 
ish waters which are not considered to be 
potable and acceptable for domestic use. 

The following areas are known to con- 
tain brackish waters in the rural areas, and 
many farms and ranches are being served 
by water that is hauled from nearby towns 
with good supplies: Grand Valley-Palisades 
to Mack; Uncompaghre Valley-Montrose, 
Olathe, and Delta areas; Norwood-Naturita- 
Uravan area, 

On the basis that 500 parts per million of 
dissolved solids is the maximum for good 
potable water, the following municipalities 
in Colorado have an unsatisfactory quality 
and a better supply is desirable: 


Parts per 

million 

Aguilar (total dissolved solids) ....--- 592 
Ault (residue on evaporation) -..---- 839 
Cheraw (residue on evaporation).... 898 


Dove Creek (residue on evaporation) 


SED iden aadngineaegueg aia 816 
Eaton (residue on evaporation) -..--. 929 
Fort Lupton (residue on evapora- 

I si dosnt be imac pils stank ie avinheotn ania) Soeeigeee & a 994 
Gilcrest (total dissolved solids) ...--- 1,010 
Hillrose (residue on evaporation).... 531 
Hugo (residue on evaporation) -..-... 667 
Julesburg (residue on evaporation).. 696 
Keenesburg (residue on evaporation). 685 
Kim (residue on evaporation) -...--. 788 
LaSalle (residue on evaporation) -_.-- 943 
Northwest Utilities (total dissolved 

ID asics site cecil inde actin vite 967 
Olney Springs (total dissolved solids). 575 
Platteville (residue on evaporation)... 778 
Rangely (residue on evaporation) 

CI TN ick cobain in leh bitin slat tirpeese 554 
Simla (residue on evaporation) -..--. 604 
Sterling (residue on evaporation) .---. 690 
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Parts per 
million 
Sunnyslope Estates (residue on evapo- 


NU cs hed ate ath wt ck pe icity chap a when gs wo rt to ae 863 
Swink (total dissolved solids) ....... 972 
Wellington (total dissolved solids)... 989 
Western Hills (residue on evapora- 

Ns MMIII MID esr. peu caseeen te goin gape 653 
Westminster (residue on evaporation) 

SEE 2) wpcuessasne ones mannan eee 706 


On June 16 I attended a demonstration 
open house at a brackish water conversion 
field test at the Dalpra Farm in Weld County. 
I am enclosing copies of the releases handed 
out at this field meeting. It shows what 
can be done, and the test was made in one 
of the rural areas listed above, namely the 
Dacoma-Longmont area. 

All of the above information is based on 
domestic and limited livestock use of waters. 
In the irrigation field, there are tremendous 
ground water supplies of brackish and saline 
waters in the deep aquifers in the San Luis 
Valley. If treated, this water could be used 
in connection with the closed basin proposal 
of the Bureau of Reclamation which project 
would make more water available in the Rio 
Grande Valley, and could conceivably help 
relieve Colorado of the deficit of its water 
delivery to New Mexico, Texas, and Mexico. 

With best regards. 

Epwarp L. CLARK, 
Director. 


Mr. CARROLL. Madam President, 
my colleagues will note that whereas 
recommended total dissolved solids in 
water is a figure of 500 parts per million, 
there are 22 areas in Colorado with water 
containing over 1,000 parts per million 
and 24 areas with water containing over 
500 parts per million. There are several 
communities with water containing over 
2,000 and 3,000 parts per million. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has been 
active in Colorado in attempting to meet 
this problem of brackish water on farms. 

In an area northwest of Denver, where 
rural families still, in the mid-20th cen- 
tury, must haul potable water 20 miles 
to their farms from municipal systems, 
the Bureau has set up two demonstration 
plants on a farm to see if brackish well 
water can be economically purified. 

On June 16 of this year the Bureau 
held a demonstration of its saline water 
conversion units on the farm of Gilbert 
O. Dalpra near Longmont, Colo. 

Madam President, I ask that at this 
point in the Recorp there be printed two 
announcements released by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on June 14, describ- 
ing its small saline water conversion 
units experiments on the Dalpra farm in 
Colorado. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncements were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

An open-house event will be held on the 
morning of June 16, 1961, at the farm of 
Gilbert O. Dalpra near Longmont, Colo., to 
demonstrate to the public experimental 
equipment installed by the Engineering 
Laboratories of the Bureau of Reclamation 
to convert brackish water to fresh. 

The experimental installation is being op- 
erated by the Bureau’s scientists as part of a 
national research program of the Office of 
Saline Water of the Department of the Inte- 
rior to develop low-cost methods of con- 
verting saline and brackish water to fresh. 
The demineralization process being tested at 
the farm, under a lease arrangement which 
the Bureau of Reclamation has completed 
with Mr. Dalpra, is basically the same as 
that to be used in the demonstration plant 
under construction near Webster, S. Dak. 
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The Webster plant is to be placed in opera- 
tion by the Office of Saline Water in the 
fall of this year to convert 250,000 gallons per 
day of fresh water from brackish water. 

The brackish water on the Dalpra farm 
is being pumped from two 250-foot deep 
wells. The water contains a total dissolved 
solids content of over 3,000 parts per million. 
The U.S. Public Health Service recommends 
that the dissolved solids content of water 
for human consumption should not exceed 
500 parts per million. 

Visitors at the open house will see two 
installations used in conversion of the brack- 
ish water. Both units utilize the electro- 
dialysis method of saline water conversion. 
The first unit is a trailer-mounted installa- 
tion which has a four-stack demineralizer 
capable of reducing the salt content of the 
brackish water to 500 parts per million at 
a rate of about 18,000 gallons per day. The 
fresh water is used by Mr. Dalpra in sup- 
plying water for his household consumption 
and for the needs of his dairy herd. 

The second unit is a small single-stack 
household device which can produce potable 
drinking water at a rate of 20 gallons per 
day. Water from this unit is used by the 
Dalpra family in partly supplying the fam- 
ily’s domestic water needs. 

Electrodialysis is a process in which ions 
(electrically charged particles) of various 
salts dissolved in the water are forced to 
move by an electric potential. The ions that 
contain a negative electric charge go one 
way, and the positively charged ions travel 
in the opposite direction. This motion 
causes the ions in the salts to pass through 
specially constructed membranes installed in 
a stack. The trailer-mounted unit contains 
four stacks of 300 membranes each. The 
membranes are so designed that they let 
only one type of ion pass through. Once 
the ions emerge, they cannot flow back. 
Thus, the ions pass out of the originally 
brackish water, leaving it fresh. Waste 
water is used to carry off the discarded salts. 

Brackish water introduced to the four- 
stack unit can be demineralized at an esti- 
mated cost of $1.50 per thousand gallons. 
The smaller unit can produce fresh water 
at a cost of less than $0.01 per gallon. These 
costs are representative of small units, and 
it is anticipated that these costs will be re- 
duced when larger units are operated. Sev- 
eral farmers in the Dalpra farm area now 
haul their drinking water from Longmont at 
a cost of from $3.50 to $4.50 per thousand 
gallons. 

“There are large quantities of brackish 
water in the northern Great Plains and the 
arid Southwest,” Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall recently explained. “The 
small installation at Longmont and the dem- 
onstration plant to be placed in operation at 
Webster, S. Dak., are part of our accelerated 
research program to develop low-cost saline 
and brackish water conversion processes, 
The importance of this program cannot be 
overemphasized as our Nation becomes in- 
creasingly aware of impending water short- 
ages and the need to develop new sources of 
water economically,” Secretary Udall further 
explained. 


Fact SHEET 
(By U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Reclamation, Office of the Assistant 

Commissioner and Chief Engineer, Denver, 

Colo.) 

WHAT’S THE EVENT? 

An open house on June 16 at the Gilbert 
O. Dalpra farm in Weld County, 2 miles 
south and 6 miles east of Longmont, Colo., 
demonstrating experimental equipment 
which converts brackish water to fresh. 

WHAT'S BEING DEMONSTRATED? 

On display is the electrodialysis field test 

station including the two demineralizers 


presently being evaluated there. These de- 
mineralizers convert the brackish water on 
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the Dalpra farm to fresh water by a process 
known as electrodialysis. In this process, 
the ions (electrically charged particles) of 
various salts dissolved in the water are forced 
to move by cn electrical potential. Upon 
application of an electric potential, the posi- 
tively charged ions (such as sodium) go in 
one direction, while the negatively charged 
ions (such as chloride) travel in the opposite 
direction. This motion causes the ions to 
move past special membranes which allow 
only one type ion to pass through. Once the 
ions emerge, they cannot flow back, and thus 
move out of the originally brackish water 
leaving it fresh. Waste water is used to carry 
off the discarded salts. As designed, the 
trailer-mounted unit contains 4 stacks of 300 
membranes each. These membranes are 18 
inches wide, 20 inches long, and 0.025 inch 
thick and cost approximately $5 per square 
foot. The household unit contains 40 mem- 
branes, 114 inches wide, 13 inches long, and 
0.007 inch thick. These membranes cost ap- 
proximately $1.50 per square foot. 

The larger unit is trailer mounted for 
mobility and is capable of demineralizing 
this water at a rate of 18,000 gallons per day. 
The second unit is a recently developed 
household device capable of producing fresh 
water at a rate of 20 gallons per day. 

Other equipment on display includes a 
manganese zeolite filter for ion removal, 
large water storage tanks, and the pumps, 
meters, and instruments used in conducting 
demineralization experiments. 

WHAT’S BRACKISH WATER? 

Water which contains more than 500, but 
less than 35,000 parts of dissolved salts per 
million parts of water, is classified as brack- 
ish water. Brackish water is not recom- 
mended for human consumption and may be 
unsuitable for animal consumption or irri- 
gation of crops. The brackish water on the 
Dalpra farm is obtained from two wells, both 
over 250 feet deep, and it contains the sul- 
fate and chloride salts of sodium, calcium, 
magnesium, and potassium, In contrast to 
this brackish water, which has a salt con- 
tent of over 3,000 parts per million, Denver's 
domestic water supply contains approxi- 
mately 100 parts of dissolved solids per 
million. 

WHO’S CONDUCTING THE DEMONSTRATION? 

Scientists of the Engineering Laboratories 
of the Bureau of Reclamation at Denver are 
on hand to explain the equipment and 
demonstrate its usefulness. They are op- 
erating the equipment to gather perform- 
ance data on the efficiencies, capacities, costs, 
and additional information which will be 
useful in designing other demineralization 
installations. The Bureau’s scientists are 
performing the demineralization work as 
part of a national research program spon- 
sored by the Office of Saline Water of the 
Department of the Interior. The Office of 
Saline Water has been engaged in saline 
water conversion research since 1953. The 
goal of this agency is to develop low-cost 
conversion processes that will permit utiliza- 
tion of the vast inexhaustible water supply 
of the oceans, as well as develop processes 
that will economically convert unmeasured 
billions of gallons of now unusable inland 
brackish water to fresh. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is conducting 
the experiments at this location under a 
lease arrangement with Mr. Dalpra which 
was completed in June 1960. The Dalpra 
farm was selected as the first test site after 
analyzing data from several sources on 1,700 
natural waters throughout the State of Col- 
orado. After the lease was arranged, the 
Bureau erected at the farm site, a concrete 
pad, workshop, storage shed, water storage 
tanks, an iron removal unit, and other water 
handling equipment. 

WHAT TYPE ELECTRIC POWER IS NEEDED FOR 
ELECTRODIALYSIS? 


Electric powerlines and metering equip- 
ment for this test station were installed by 
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the Public Service Co. of Colorado. A power 
supply of 3-phase, 440-volt alternating cur- 
rent was provided. The alternating current 
received from the powerlines is converted 
to direct current for use in the membrane 
stacks by means of an air-cooled selenium 
rectifier. The pumps, lights, heaters, and 
other equipment are operated from the al- 
ternating current source. 


Is THE CONVERTED WATER BEING USED? 


The fresh water obtained from the two 
units is being used by Mr. Dalpra in supply- 
ing water for his household consumption and 
for the needs of his dairy herd. 


WHAT ABOUT COSTS? 


Brackish water produced from the four- 
stack unit is being demineralized at an es- 
timated cost of $1.50 per thousand gallons. 
The smaller unit can produce fresh water at 
a cost of less than 1 cent per gallon. These 
costs are representative of small units, and 
it is anticipated that the costs will be re- 
duced when larger units are operated. Sev- 
eral farmers in the Dalpra farm area now 
haul their drinking water from Longmont 
at a cost of from $3.50 to $4.50 per thousand 
gallons. 

The cost of establishing the Bureau’s test 
station at the Daipra farm was $28,000. This 
included the costs involved in selecting the 
site, design, and layout of this station; pur- 
chase and installation of auxiliary equip- 
ment; and moving the trailer-mounted unit 
to the site. 


WHERE DOES THIS RESEARCH GO FROM HERE? 


The two units on display are part of the 
research and development program con- 
ducted by the Engineering Laboratories for 
the Office of Saline Water. Three additional 
demineralizers presently under construction 
or evaluation in the Denver laboratories will 
be field tested here or at other sites. The 
information gathered by this testing pro- 
gram will be used to help design other elec- 
trodialysis plants such as the demonstra- 
tion plant presently under construction in 
Webster, S. Dak. 

In 1958, Congress authorized the construc- 
tion of five demonstration plants as part of 
the saline water conversion program. These 
plants, including the Webster plant, are to 
demonstrate the engineering and economic 
potentials of the most promising known 
processes for converting salt water to fresh. 
The first of these plants, designed to produce 
1 million gallons of fresh water daily, has 
been built and is now undergoing prelimi- 
nary testing. The second and third plants 
are now under construction and the fourth 
one is to be started this fall. The fifth plant 
will utilize a freezing process and construc- 
tion is scheduled to begin on it early next 
year. 

HOW IMPORTANT IS SALINE WATER CONVERSION? 

Americans today are using some 70 per- 
cent of the available fresh water, and it is 
estimated that with the increasing popula- 
tion and industrial growth our country will 
be consuming 90 percent of the supply in 
less than 15 years. Thus, we obviously need 
not only to conserve our normal sources of 
fresh water, but also develop new sources. 
An answer to this problem is to perfect low- 
cost processes to produce fresh water from 
salt water. President Kennedy has stated: 
“No water resources program is of greater 
long-range importance—for relief not only 
of our shortages but for arid nations the 
world over—than our efforts to find an ef- 
fective and economical way to convert water 
from the world’s greatest cheapest natural 
resources—our oceans—into water fit for 
consumption in the home and by industry. 
Such a breakthrough would end bitter strug- 
gles between neighbors, States, and na- 
tions—and bring new hope for millions who 
live out their lives in dire shortage of usable 
water and all its physical and economical 
blessings, though living on the edge of a 
great body of water throughout that parched 
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lifetime. This administration is currently 
engaged in redoubled efforts to select the 
most promising approaches to economic de- 
salinization of ocean and brackish waters, 
and will focus our energies on those ap- 
proaches.” 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall has 
stated: “Our Nation faces serious water 
problems in the foreseeable future. With 
water becoming increasingly costly and 
water shortages of a magnitude that could 
conceivably restrict our economic growth, we 
must unrelentingly press for the develop- 
ment of all our available water. Anything 
less than total development will not be 
enough.” 


Mr. CARROLL. Madam President, I 
think the experiments on the Dalpra 
farm offer exciting possibilities to all 
rural families in the vast semiarid re- 
gions of the Great Plains. 

We are all hopeful that these units 
can be refined and perfected to the point 
that purified well water can be produced 
at a rate as economical as water piped 
from municipal systems. 

I urge the Secretary of the Interior 
to put increased emphasis on this small 
conversion unit program with the hope 
that an early breakthrough will occur in 
perfection of a small economical plant. 

Once the engineers and scientists have 
developed a practical small plant, I hope 
consideration will be given to enabling 
farmers to install such units at low 
cost, through cooperative, nonprofit as- 
sociations. This conceivably could be 
done through the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration as part of its water facili- 
ties loan program. 

In regard to the major desalinization 
program, now underway at seacoast 
cities, I have often expressed myself on 
its indirect benefits to the Great Plains 
area. 

I have indicated how a major portion 
of the fresh waters of the West rise in 
the Mountain States and flow to the sea- 
coast cities. 

The Mountain States and seacoast 
States have for years contested, some- 
times bitterly, over the dwindling sup- 
plies of available fresh water. 

Once sea water conversion plants have 
been perfected, so that cheap domestic 
water is available in substantial supply, 
I visualize an easing of the pressures as 
between States for river water. 

The Mountain States have a direct 
and vital interest in the rapid perfec- 
tion of sea water conversion plants on 
the west coast and gulf coast. 

In this respect I wish to mention that 
a Denver firm is managing and operating 
the first sea water conversion plant 
which was dedicated on June 19 of this 
year. This company is the Stearns- 
Roger Manufacturing Co. I ask unan- 
imous consent that at this point in the 
Recorp there be printed a May 28 story 
in the Denver Post, describing the role 
the Denver-based Stearns-Roger Co. is 
playing in converting sea water to pota- 
ble water. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STEARNS-RoGER To OPEeraTE Bic SEA 
WATER UNIT 
(By Willard Haselbush) 

The Stearns-Roger Manufacturing Co., of 
Denver, has been awarded a million-dollar 
contract to manage and operate the first sea 
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water conversion plant completed under the 
Federal Government’s 2-year-old program 
of developing low-cost sources of fresh water 
for the Nation. 

The plant has just been completed at Free- 
port, Tex., and has been producing fresh 
water from sea water on an experimental 
basis since early May. 

The Freeport plant has a capacity of one 
million gallons a day. It is the first of five 
saline water conversion demonstration plants 
which will be built in various parts of the 
country by the Office of Saline Water, a new 
division of the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior created by Congress. 

The Federal program is aimed at making 
it possible for any coastal area to augment 
its fresh water supply for municipal and ag- 
ricultural purposes at low cost. It also is 
aimed at converting brackish or salty well 
water found in many areas. 

Backers of the saline water conversion 
project see in it a great potential for Colo- 
rado. As population in this area increases 
and more water is needed, they say, it may 
be possible for California to substitute con- 
verted sea water for the Colorado River water 
it now receives from Upper Basin States. 

Selection of Stearns-Roger to operate the 
new plant was another triumph for the Den- 
ver-based company, a versatile giant in the 
field of industrial engineering and construc- 
tion. 

Denver engineers will be selected for the 
Freeport job. They will work under direc- 
tion of I. A. Cornwell of Englewood, manager 
of the Stearns-Roger special products divi- 
sion. 

The division engineered, built, and now is 
operating a liquid hydrogen plant at Bakers- 
field, Calif., for the Government, one of 
three of its kind in America. 

Other sea water conversion plants will be 
located at San Diego, Calif., and at a site yet 
to be selected on the Atlantic seaboard. 

In addition, the Office of Saline Water has 
authorized demonstration plants for the con- 
version of brackish water at Webster, S. Dak., 
and Roswell, N. Mex. 

The contract awarded to Stearns-Roger 
calis for developmental investigation for a 
period of 4 to 5 years. 

PRODUCTION SCHEDULED 

Although the Freeport plant is experi- 
mental, it is a production unit and potable 
water produced by it will be utilized by the 
city of Freeport and the Dow Chemical Co. 
nearby. 

Dow Chemical Co. donated 5 acres of land 
and the use of its sea-water flume for the 
project and will sell power and steam at 
low rates to the plant. 

Dow Chemical, which also operates the 
Rocky Flats project near Denver, has con- 
tracted to purchase half of the plant’s 
output at 30 cents per 1,000 gallons. The 
city of Freeport is purchasing the remainder 
of the output at 20 cents per 1,000 gallons 
for municipal use. 

The Freeport plant was built by Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co. on a low bid of $1,246,250. 

The million-gallons-per-day plant utilizes 
a long-tube vertical distillation process. 

TESTS UNDERWAY 

An initial 15-hour sea water test run at 
75 percent of capacity has been successfully 
completed at the Freeport plant and an 8- 
day test at full rated capacity now is under- 
way. When it is completed, the plant will 
be turned over to the Denver team for 
operation. 

Members of the Stearns-Roger team in- 
clude F. H. Murray, plant superintendent, 
and Tom Frost, process engineer. 


Mr. CARROLL. Madam President, 
the Denver Post has long supported the 
saline water program. In an editorial 
on August 1 of this year the Post said: 
“by 1970 if we have not perfected our 
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desalting methods the United States will 


be in serious trouble.” ‘The Post also 
called attention, as I did a few moments 
ago, to the benefits which would accrue 
to Upper Basin States if cheap desalting 
of sea water is perfected in southern 
California. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Den- 
ver Post editorial be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Denver Post, Aug. 1, 1961] 

We Can’t Let UP ON DESALTING 

Perhaps the most important arm of the 
Federal Government (as far as we in the West 
are concerned) is eventually going to be an 
odd little division of the Department of the 
Interior which goes by the initials OSW. 

Actually, the division is the Office of Saline 
Water, and its reason for being is the pro- 
duction of fresh water from the various salt 
waters which abound in and around our 
continent. 

The water problem in America is becoming 
a national problem. 

We have realized for years that the de- 
mands of southern California on the waters 
of the Colorado River were creating prob- 
lems for those of us in the upper basin, but 
the water problems of areas outside our arid 
Western States have not been so apparent. 

Yet today, citizens of the wet, humid, and 
seemingly fertile Eastern States are seriously 
concerned about water shortages; in a few 
years, they predict, the entire Nation will 
suffer unless solutions are found. 

Partly, of course, the water problem is the 
result of the population increase, and partly 
the result of increased demands for water 
by people and industry. 

In the continental United States we are 
now using 323 billion gallons of water a day. 

In 20 years, the experts say, we will be 
using 600 billion gallons a day, and by the 
year 2000 we will be using 880 billion gallons. 

But the usable supply of water in this 
country, overall, is only about 500 billion 
gallons a day. Another 500 billion gallons 
exist (outside the oceans) but this water is 
brackish and unusable at present. 

The answer, obviously, is to make the 
water usable—and thus we have the Office 
of Saline Water. 

Government officials have estimated that 
five huge basin areas are going to be short 
of water by 1980—including our own Colo- 
rado Basin. 

There is no time to be lost in the produc- 
tion of usable water from liquid we now dis- 
regard, and the Government is not losing 
time, we can say thankfully. There is some 
way to go, of course, but OSW is getting 
there. 

Nine years ago, when OSW began working, 
the cost of converting salt water to fresh 
water was $5 per thousand gallons (com- 
pared to a viable figure of 38 cents per thou- 
sand gallons). 

Today, the cost has been brought down to 
$1 per thousand gallons. 

The cost is coming down, the work is be- 
ing speeded up, and not a moment too soon— 
for the latest guess of the experts is that by 
1970 if we have not perfected our desalting 
methods the United States will be in serious 
trouble. 


Mr. CARROLL. Madam President, in 
summary, I urge the passage of the bill 
before us today. As the Denver Post 
said, this program must be perfected 
soon—not by 1970 but by 1964, 1963, or 
1962. Research and demonstration 
Plant efforts must be pushed ahead with 
all possible speed. 
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I think the bill we have before us to- 
day is a major step toward providing new 
supplies of fresh water to our growing 
Nation. 

I thank the Senator from Nevada and 
commend him for his leadership in re- 
gard to the bill. 

Mr. ENGLE. Madam President, my 
concern with saline water conversion 
goes back a number of years. In the 
82d Congress I introduced the original 
legislation authorizing the saline water 
conversion program now operating in the 
Office of Saline Water in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. I was joined in 
this original movement by a number of 
my colleagues in the House and in the 
Senate. Among them were Senators 
CLINTON ANDERSON and CarL HAYDEN, 
and Representatives Wayne ASPINALL 
and MIcHAEL Kirwan—all of whom have 
maintained a continuing interest in the 
success of the program. 

Our present inadequate water resource 
programs are hastening many areas in 
the United States to a condition in which 
every year will be as bad as the severe 
drought years of the past. By 1980, 
present programs will leave five major 
river basins, covering one-fourth of the 
continental United States, without 
enough water for consumption uses and 
sewage dilution. One-fifth of our water 
supply is drawn from underground 
sources. We must remember that this 
supply is the accumulation of centuries. 
Each year we are withdrawing far more 
than is replenished. 

Because of our own critical water prob- 
lems in the State of California, I have 
become acutely conscious of the situation 
affecting the whole country. I am con- 
vinced that the best possibility for a 
breakthrough to abundant water sup- 
plies not only in the United States but 
in every land, is through salt water con- 
version. 

Under the present law, the Office of 
Saline Water has experimented with 
three methods of desalting water. These 
methods have not resulted in a major 
breakthrough by which large amounts of 
water can be desalted cheaply. We need 
@ program of much longer range and 
wider scope than is now authorized. 

The Nation’s as well as the world’s 
water needs will continue to mount 
steadily. Lower and lower cost meth- 
ods of desalting water must and can be 
perfected. I believe that the program 
embraced in S. 2156, of which I am a 
cosponsor, will accomplish that objec- 
tive. Under this measure we will have 
a long-range program of research and 
development. In addition, it provides 
for the construction of more demonstra- 
tion plants and for financial assistance 
on a share-the-risk-with-industry basis. 

It is essential that we reduce the cost 
of converted sea water more than 50 
percent, or to about 40 cents per thou- 
sand gallons, to make it economically 
attractive for industrial and municipal 
uses in the more critical areas of the 
country. We must further reduce the 
cost of converted sea water to one- 
fifteenth its present cost for irrigation 
purposes in places of scarce supply. If 
our saline water program can reduce 
the cost of water to 40 cents per thou- 
sand gallons, the accomplishment would 
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be sufficiently economic to satisfy the 
domestic, municipal, and industrial water 
demands in many key areas of the 
United. States. 

If we fail to proceed with the pro- 
posed expanded program, a multitude of 
communities in our country in the near 
future will see their source of fresh wa- 
ter critically depleted. We must guard 
against such a situation. 

You may ask what achievement has 
been made in the past to justify further 
expansion of the salt water conversion 
program. I would like to cite one ex- 
ample. In Coalinga, Calif., water too 
salty for domestic use had in the past 
been replaced by fresh water hauled in 
tank cars at the almost prohibitive cost 
of $9.35 per thousand gallons. Now, as 
a result of a process developed under the 
saline water program, the city of Coa- 
linga gets its domestic water supply at 
about $1.45 per thousand gallons. 

In a message to Congress in May, 
President Kennedy said that the saline 
water program holds promise of provid- 
ing technological benefits. that will 
transcend boundary lines and interna- 
tional frontiers. 

It is not unreasonable to hope that a 
stepped-up program, as envisioned in the 
legislation before us today, might ulti- 
mately reduce the cost of salt water con- 
version to 30 cents a thousand gallons. 
This would make abundant water con- 
version a practicable technique for the 
parched corners of the planet. This will 
take time and money—+the kind of time 
and money that only a Federal program 
can make possible. Since the benefits 
would be available not only to our coastal 
States but to our inland areas where 
brackish water could be converted, we 
ought to support the program generously. 

Madam President, if we can obtain 
low-cost fresh water in massive amounts 
by saline conversion, I believe this ac- 
complishment would overshadow most of 
our scientific achievements as a benefit 
to mankind. I regard the expansion of 
the saline water conversion program 
one of our most critical domestic needs, 
and I urge my colleagues to act quickly 
and favorably. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
H.R. 7916 and that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of that bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, re- 
serving the right to object, may I in- 
quire what H.R. 7916 is? 

Mr. BIBLE. It is the House-passed 
bill. It would merely be substituted for 
the Senate bill, so we can get to con- 
ference. 

Mr. ALLOTT. There is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The Lectstative CuerK. A bill (H.R. 
7916) to expand and extend the saline 
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water conversion program being con- 
ducted by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, I move 
that H.R. 7916 be amended by striking 
out all after the enacting clause, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the text of Senate 
bill 2156, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, I 
move that Senate bil] 2156 be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
first I congratulate the senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. BrsLe] and the senior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CasE] 
for the contributions that they have 
made in the passage of the saline water 
bill this afternoon. It was good to note 
that there was unanimous support for 
the proposal, which means so much to 
our country, and that the bill was sup- 
ported regardless of party lines. I com- 
mend also the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. LaJscHE], 
and others, for their assistance. 

I believe we passed a bill which is in 
accord with the needs of the Nation. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1983) to promote the foreign policy, se- 
curity, and general welfare of the United 
States by assisting peoples of the world 
in their efforts toward economic develop- 
ment and internal and external security, 
and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AIRPORT 
ACT 


Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 629, Sen- 
ate bill 1703. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1703) to amend the Federal Airport Act 
so as to extend the time for -making 
grants under the provisions of such act, 
and for other purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, with amendments, 
on page 2, line 21, after the word “in”, 
to insert “Hawaii,’”’; in line 22, after the 
word “Islands”, to insert “in addition to 
such sums as may otherwise be author- 
ized to be obligated by this Act,’’; on page 
3, line 6, after the word “amount”, to 
strike out “65” and insert ‘40 per cen- 
tum shall be available for projects in 
Hawaii, 40”; at the beginning of line 9, 
to strike out “35” and insert “20”; on 
page 4, after line 6, to insert: 

(e) Subsection (e) of such section 5 (as 
so redesignated by subsection (c) of this 
section) is amended by striking out “sec- 
tion 204 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
(49 U.S.C. 424)” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “subsection (a) of section 303 of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 (49 US.C. 1344 
(a))”. 


In line 13, after “(a)”, to strike out 
“The second sentence of section 6(a) 
of such Act (49 U.S.C. 1105(a)) is 
amended to read as follows: ‘Each 
amount so apportioned for a State shall, 
during the fiscal year for which it was 
first authorized to be obligated, be 
available only for grants for approved 
projects located in that State, or spon- 
sored by that State or some public 
agency thereof but located in an ad- 
joining State, and thereafter any por- 
tion of such amount which remains 
unobligated shall be redistributed as 
provided in subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion.’”’; at the beginning of line 22, 
to strike out “(b)”; on page 5, at the 
beginning of line 4, to strike out “(c)” 
and insert “(b) Paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 6(b) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1105(b) (2)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“*(2) Such discretionary fund shall 
be available for such approved projects 
in the several States, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands as the Administra- 
tor may deem most appropriate for 
carrying out the national airport plan, 
regardless of the location of such proj- 
ects. The Administrator shall _ give 
consideration, in determining the proj- 
ects for which such fund is to be so 
used, to the existing airport facilities in 
the several States, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands, and to the need for or 
lack of development of airport facilities 
in the several States, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands.’”; in line 21, after 
the word “of”, to insert “the fiscal year 
following’; in line 24, after the word 
“section”, to strike out “Until July 1, 
1962, the first sentence of this subsec- 
tion shall not apply to amounts so ap- 
portioned prior to July 1, 1961, unless 
such amounts have not been obligated 
by grant agreement for two fiscal years 
after originally authorized.”; on page 6, 
line 16, after “Sec. 5.”, to insert “(a)”; 
on page 7, after line 2, to insert: 

(b) Subsection (a) of such section 10 is 
amended by striking out “(d), and (e)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “and (d)”. 


At the top of page 9, to strike out: 
(c) Paragraph (2) of section 6(b) of such 
Act (49 U.S.C. 1105(b)(2)) is amended by 
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striking out “States, Alaska, and Hawaii” 
wherever appearing therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘‘States’’. 


At the beginning of line 5, to strike out 
“(d)” and insert “(c)”; at the begin- 
ning of line 12, to strike out “(c)” and 
insert “(d)”; at the beginning of line 14, 
to strike out “(f)” and and insert “(e)”; 
after line 16, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 9. The Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
(49 U.S.C. 1301 et seq.) is amended by add- 
ing at the end of section 1109 thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(e) The head of any agency of the Fed- 
eral Government charged with any duty of 
inspection, clearance, collection of taxes or 
duties, or other similar function, including, 
but not limited to, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Secretary of Agriculture, Attorney 
General, and Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, is authorized to acquire by 
purchase, condemnation, lease, or otherwise, 
space at public airports which he deems 
necessary for the performance of such duties 
and to pay a reasonable compensation there- 
for.” 


On page 10, line 4, to change the sec- 
tion number from “9” to “10”, and in the 
same line, after the word “‘Act’’, to strike 
out “shall take effect on July 1, 1961, 
but”, and in line 7, after the word “be- 
fore’, to strike out “July 1, 1961” and in- 
sert “their enactment’; so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4 of the Federal Airport Act (49 U.S.C, 1103) 
is amended by inserting “(a)” immediately 
after “Src. 4.” and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 


“ANNOUNCEMENT OF PROGRAM 


“(b) It shall be the duty of the Adminis- 
trator to make public by January 1 of each 
year the proposed program of airport devel- 
opment intended to be undertaken during 
the fiscal year next ensuing, and he may re- 
vise such program to the extent he finds 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of this 
Act.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The first sentence of section 
5(a) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 1104(a)) is 
amended by inserting immediately before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
“and the sum of $66,500,000 for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1962, June 30, 
1963, June 30, 1964, June 30, 1965, and June 
30, 1966’’. 

(b) Section 5(b) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1104(b)) is amended by inserting “(1)” im- 
mediately after “(b)” and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

(2) For the purpose of carrying out this 
Act with respect to projects in Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, in addi- 
tion to such sums as may otherwise be au- 
thorized to be obligated by this Act, there 
is hereby authorized to be obligated by the 
execution of grant agreements pursuant to 
section 12 of this Act the sum of $1,500,000 
for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1962, June 30, 1963, June 30, 1964, June 30, 
1965, and June 30, 1966. Each such author- 
ized amount shall become available for obli- 
gation beginning July 1 of the fiscal year for 
which it is authorized, and shall continue to 
be so available until so obligated. Of each 
such amount, 40 per centum shall be avail- 
able for projects in Hawaii, 40 per centum 
shall be available for projects in Puerto Rico 
and 20 per centum for projects in the Virgin 
Islands.” 

(c) Section 5 of such Act is further amend- 
ed by redesignating subsections (c) and (d) 
as subsections “(d)” and “(e)”, respectively, 
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and by inserting immediately after subsec- 
tion (b) the following new subsection: 


“gpECIAL AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN GENERAL 
AVIATION AIRPORTS 


“(c) In addition to other sums available 
under this Act, there is authorized to be 
obligated by the execution of grant agree- 
ments pursuant to section 12 the sum of 
$7,000,000 for each of the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1962, June 30, 1963, June 30, 1964, 
June 30, 1965, and June 30, 1966, for the 
development in the several States of airports 
the primary purpose of which is to serve 
general aviation and to relieve congestion at 
airports having high density of traffic serving 
other segments of aviation. Each such au- 
thorized amount shall become available for 
obligation beginning July 1 of the fiscal year 
for which it is authorized and shall continue 
to be so available until so obligated.” 

(d) Subsection (d) of such section 5 (as so 
redesignated by subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion) is amended by striking out “subsections 
(a) and (b)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subsections (a), (b), and (c)”. 

(e) Subsection (e) of such section 5 (as 
so redesignated by subsection (c) of this 
section) is amended by striking out “section 
204 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 (49 
US.C. 424)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subsection (a) of section 303 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C, 1344 (a))”. 

Sec. 3. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 6(b) of 
such Act (49 U.S.C. 1105(b) (1)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b)(1) Twenty-five per centum of all 
amounts authorized to be obligated by sec- 
tion 5(a) and all of the amounts authorized 
to be obligated by section 5(c) shall, as such 
amounts become available, constitute a dis- 
cretionary fund.” 

(b) P ph (2) of section 6(b) of such 
Act (49 U.S.C. 1105(b)(2)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(2) Such discretionary fund shall be 
available for such approved projects in the 
several States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands as the Administrator may deem most 
appropriate for carrying out the national 
airport plan, regardless of the location of 
such projects. The Administrator shall give 
consideration, in determining the projects 
for which such fund is to be so used, to the 
existing airport facilities in the several 
States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 
and to the need for or lack of development 
of airport facilities in the several States, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands.” 

(c) Section 6(c) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1105(c)) is amended to read as follows: 


“REDISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 


“(c) Any amount apportioned for projects 
in a State pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section which has not been obligated by 
grant agreement at the expiration of the 
fiscal year following the fiscal year for which 
it was first authorized to be obligated shall 
be added to the discretionary fund estab- 
lished by subsection (b) of this section.” 

Src. 4. Section 9(d) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1108(d) ) is amended by inserting “(1)” im- 
mediately after “(d)” and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(2) No project shail be approved by the 
Administrator which does not include pro- 
vision for installation of such of the landing 
aids specified in section 10(d) as are deter- 
mined by him to be required for the safe 
and efficient use by aircraft of the airport 
taking into account the category of the air- 
port and the type and volume of traffic 
utilizing the airport.” 

Sec, 5. (a) Section 10 of such Act (49 
U.S.C. 1109) is amended by striking out sub- 
section (e) and inserting in lieu thereof the 


following: 
“LANDING AIDS 


“(d) To the extent that the project costs 
of an approved project represent the cost of 
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installation of (1) land required for the 
installation of ap light systems, (2) 
in-runway lighting, (3) high intensity run- 
way lighting, or (4) runway distance mark- 
ers, the United States share shall be not to 
exceed 75 per centum of the allowable costs 
of such installation.” 

(b) Subsection (a) of such section 10 is 
amended by striking out “(d), and (e)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “and (d)”. 

Sec. 6. (a) Paragraph (5) of section 11 of 
such Act (49 U.S.C. 1110) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(5) the airport operator or owner will 
furnish without cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment for use in connection with any air 
traffic control activities, or weather-report- 
ing activities and communication activities 
related to air traffic control, such areas of 
land or water, or estate therein, or rights in 
buildings of the sponsor as the Administra- 
tor may consider necessary or desirable for 
construction at Federal expense of space or 
facilities for such purposes;”. 

(b) Section 11 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “Whenever the Ad- 
ministrator shall obtain from a sponsor any 
area of land or water, or estate therein, or 
rights in buildings of the sponsor and shall 
construct thereon at Federal expense space 
or facilities, he is authorized to relieve the 
sponsor from any contractual obligation 
entered into under this Act to provide free 
space in airport buildings to the Federal 
Government to the extent he finds such 
space no longer required for the purposes 
set forth in paragraph (5) of this section.” 

Sec. 7. Section 13(b) of such Act (49 
U.S.C. 1112) is amended to read as follows: 


“COSTS NOT ALLOWED AFTER JUNE 30, 1961 


“(b) With respect to amounts obligated 
under this Act after June 30, 1961, the fol- 
lowing shall not be allowable project costs: 
(1) the cost of construction of that part of 
@ project intended for use as a passenger 
automobile parking facility; or (2) the cost 
of construction of any part of an airport 
building except such of those buildings or 
parts of buildings intended to house facili- 
ties or activities directly related to the 
safety of persons at the airport.” 

Src. 8. (a)(1) Paragraph (7) of section 2 
(a) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 1101(a)(7)) is 
amended by striking out “Alaska, Hawaii,”; 

(2) Paragraph (12) of section 2(a) of such 
Act (49 U.S.C. 1101(a) (12)) is amended by 
striking out “on May 13, 1946,”. 

(b) Section 3(a) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1102(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Alaska, Hawali, and” 
where it appears in the first sentence there- 
of; and 

(2) by striking out “Alaska, Hawaii,” in 
the third sentence thereof. 

(c)(1) The heading of section 7 of such 
Act (49 U.S.C. 1106) is amended to read as 
follows: “Availability of Funds for Projects 
in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands”. 

(2) The text of section 7 of such Act is 
amended by striking out “Alaska, in Hawaii, 
or in Puerto Rico,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Puerto Rico”. 

(d) Section 9(c) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1108(c)) is amended by striking out “Alaska, 
Hawaii,”’. 

(e) Section 10(c) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1109(c)) is amended by striking out “Alaska 
and” where it appears in the heading and 
in the text of such section. 

Sec. 9. The Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
(49 U.S.C. 1301 et seq.) is amended by add- 
ing at the end of section 1109 thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(e) The head of any agency of the Fed- 
eral Government charged with any duty of 
inspection, clearance, collection of taxes or 
duties, or other similar function, including, 
but not limited to, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Secretary of Agriculture, Attorney 
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General, and Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, is authorized to acquire by pur- 
chase, condemnation, lease, or otherwise, 
space at public airports which he deems 
necessary for the performance of such duties 
and to pay a reasonable compensation there- 
for.” 

Sec. 10. The amendments made by this Act 
shall not apply with respect to projects for 
which amounts have been obligated by the 
execution of grant agreements before their 
enactment. With respect to such projects, 
the Federal Airport Act shall continue to 
apply as if this Act had not been enacted. 


Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, in ac- 
cordance with a promise that I made 
some time ago, I yield the floor. 





PROPOSED SUBSIDIZATION OF 
RAILROADS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
yesterday in testimony given before the 
Committee on Surface Transportation, 
the Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission recommended that 
the U.S. Government enter into the sub- 
sidization of railroads. 

In advance of the time that its Chair- 
man testified, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission issued a press release. 
That press release was carried before 
any statements were made by members 
of the committee expressing their view 
on the recommendation. Rather un- 
fortunately the adverse views have not 
been circulated. My, fear is that citizens 
of Ohio will think that there is uniform 
support in the Committee on Surface 
Transportation and others in Washing- 
ton for the United States to begin sub- 
sidizing the railroads. 

I was rather pleased to have delivered 
to me today a copy of a statement by 
E. S. Marsh, president of the Santa Fe 
Railroad. He made the following state- 
ment: 

The circumstances which prompt a pro- 
posal for a Federal subsidy to the New Haven 
are regrettable but understandable in the 
light of long Government aid to New Haven 
competitors and Government policies which 
have not required or allowed various forms 
of transportation to charge true economic 
costs to the people who actually use the 
service that is essential. This merely points 
up the urgent need for Congress to enact 4 
realistic transportation policy embracing 
recommendations that have been made by 
various study groups over a quarter of a 
century and which are included in the 
Magna Carta legislative program of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. 

The commutation part of railroad trans- 
portation is relatively insignificant, the reve- 
nues from it being only about 1 percent of 
total railroad revenues. It would be unfor- 
tunate for the impression to be created that 
any significant part of the railroad rroblem 
would be solved by a subsidy to the com- 
muter operation. 

A Federal subsidy to railroads is the first 
step toward eventual nationalization of all 
transportation and it is In my opinion an 
undesirable alternative to establishing na- 
tional transportation policies that would 
allow private ownership to compete on a 
basis of equality. The time-tested American 
system of free competitive enterprise should 
prevail in transportation as it doés in other 
business. 


I repeat that two of the members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have been on the Commission for 5 
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months. One of them was an employee 
of the State of Ohio. He was my pur- 
chasing agent. He and the Commission 
arrogate to themselves the grave respon- 
sibility of changing our economic philos- 
ophy concerning the subsidizing of rail- 
roads. 

Madam President, I predict that what 
the Commission did may be the begin- 
ning step toward socialization of our 
railroad system. I do not propose to re- 
main in this Chamber and keep mum as 
a clam on what has been done. 

I should like to ask Mr. Bush of Ohio 
and Mr. Tucker of Massachusetts, who 
have been members of the Commission 
for 5 months, who directed them to 
make such a finding. 

It is rather odd to me that the state- 
ment came like a bolt out of the clear 
sky. There was no indication of what 
was contemplated. No request was 
made upon the Commission to speak on 
the general economic philosophy of our 
country, as distinguished from the prin- 
ciples that ought to be applied in the 
regulation of the carriers. 

My hope is that the railroad leaders 
of our country will not accept the sugar- 
coated pill which has within it poison. 
Through such poison those who are ad- 
vocating such proposed subsidies, in my 
opinion, contemplate the destruction of 
the free method of operating our rail- 
roads in the United States. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar will be 
stated. 





US. ATTORNEY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John T. Curtin to be U.S. attorney 
for the western district of New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 





US. MARSHAL 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Victor L. Wogan, Jr., to be U.S. 
marshal for the eastern district of Loui- 
siana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 





US. AMBASSADORS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that considera- 
tion of the nominations of U.S. ambassa- 
dors be postponed temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Louis A. Mezzano to be collec- 
tor of customs for customs collection 
district No. 38, with headquarters at De- 
troit, Mich. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





U.S. POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters be considered en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc, and, without objec- 
tion, they are agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be notified 
of the nominations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith of the nominations con- 
firmed today. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I move that the 
Senate resume the consideration of legis- 
lative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed consideration of legisla- 
tive business. 





STATEMENT BY SENATOR THUR- 
MOND, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, BE- 
FORE THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED 
SERVICES CALLING FOR AN IN- 
VESTIGATION OF GAGGING THE 
MILITARY IN ANTI-COMMUNIST 
STATEMENTS AND SEMINARS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp at this 
point the statement of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurMOND] before 
the Committee on Armed Services today 
on his bill (S. 191), calling for an investi- 
gation into certain matters concerning 
the Department of Defense. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, many historians have written that 
the United States has never entered a war 
for which it was prepared. The historians, of 
course, were speaking in terms of conven- 
tional arms and in numbers of trained mili- 
tary personnel. In the Korean war we 
found ourselves for the first time unprepared 
on another front. Out of all the Americans 
who fought in Korea and were captured, not 
one escaped from the Communists. Accord- 
ing to reliable reports and studies, up to one- 
third of those Americans captured aided or 
abetted the enemy to an extent theretofore 
considered treasonable. One cannot escape 
the conclusion that our personnel were un- 
prepared for the impact of mind warfare, for 
they were not sufficiently knowledgeable of 
either our own form of government and the 
traditions of the United States or of the 
methods and tactics in the mind-warfare 
field used by the enemy. Thereby was Amer- 
ica disgraced, and in the eyes of the world, 
moral defeat added to military defeat. 

As a result of studies undertaken and 
completed subsequent to the cease-fire in 
Korea, two definitive policies were inaugu- 
rated by our Government, both involving 
corrective action. 

First, there was issued by the President 
a@ code of conduct for personnel in the 
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armed services, which was accompanied by a 
directive to the effect that the Armed Forces 
would conduct such troop informational and 
educational programs as were necessary to 
insure that American troops would not again 
be casualties of a mind-warfare attack to 
which they might be subjected. In 1958, the 
National Security Council, in recognition of 
the fact that the cold war was of a total na- 
ture involving more than just military per- 
sonnel and operations, issued a directive 
which authorized and directed the use of 
military facilities and personnel, in coopera- 
tion with nongovernmental groups, for the 
purpose of informing the American public— 
the civilian soldier—on the nature of the 
menace of the cold war. 

The troop informational and educational 
programs, which were inaugurated with the 
intent to arm military personnel against 
mind warfare, were implemented in varying 
degrees by the services and, as is to be ex- 
pected, achieved rather spotty success. The 
more diligent commanders, however, judging 
from the evidence which is available, were 
successful to a very high degree. 

The implementation of the 1958 National 
Security Council directive involved a mini- 
mum of participation by the active military, 
a@ somewhat greater degree of participation 
by the inactive Reservists, and, from the evi- 
dence available, was singularly effective for 
the effort exerted. The evidence of the ef- 
fectiveness of this program is documented in 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
hearing released last Sunday, August 27, 
1961, which was entitled “The New Drive 
Against the Anti-Communist Program.” 

In recent months, there has been a whole 
new uprising of activity which is both alarm- 
ing and significant. On December 5, 1960, 
representatives of 81 Communist Parties 
from around the world, meeting in Moscow, 
for the first time in the history of the Com- 
munist movement, issued a basic document, 
referred to as a manifesto, which officially 
took note of and decried an anti-Communist 
informational program. This basic docu- 
ment of communism called for an all-out 
attack on anticommunism in the United 
States. 

Subsequently, Gus Hall, our secretary 
general of the Communist Party U.S.A., is- 
sued a lengthy and detailed policy state- 
ment calling for a campaign against the 
anti-Communist educational programs in the 
United States and specifically called for a 
repeal or a rendering ineffective of the 1958 
National Security Council directive. This 
statement by Gus Hall prescribed the tactics 
to be used in the Communist effort, which 
included the enlistment of a united front 
including non-Communists and stanchly 
loyal Americans, to accomplish the end 
sought by the Communists. It was specif- 
ically stated in Hall’s directive that the 
Military Establishment was to be the primary 
target. 

Thereafter, there began to appear a pattern 
of articles in various publications which 
cannot be characterized as other than a bold 
smear of our Military Establishment. Sev- 
eral articles had in their captions and in the 
bodies of the articles references to what was 
characterized as our “military-industrial 
complex.” These articles, by and large, were 
saturated with unsubstantiated allegations 
in general terms and innuendoes that mili- 
tary personnel were speaking to their troops, 
and especially to civilian audiences, on par- 
tisan political matters. Incidentally, I have 
screened all of these numerous articles which 
have come to my attention and not one of 
them states a specific instance where an of- 
ficer on active duty made any statement on 
a domestic political matter or on foreign 
policy. 

Motivations are matters beyond proof. 
We have no way of knowing—nor shall we 
ever have—as to just what motivates any 
individual to take a specific action. It is 
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impossible to state conclusively that any of 
the foregoing circumstances and occurrences 
to which I have referred were solely or even 
partly responsible for the motivation of ac- 
tions taken by and within the Department of 
Defense. Motivations, however, can be laid 
aside; for actions must be judged on their 
merits—whether they are for or against the 
best interest of the country—regardless of 
the thinking of the individual or individuals 
who perpetrated the actions. These, how- 
ever, are some of the occurrences which have 
taken place by and within the Department 
of Defense subsequent to the commencement 
of the events which I have related. 

Last year and earlier this year, some of the 
services purchased copies of the film “Oper- 
ation Abolition.” Service personne] were in- 
vited and urged by the services to use them 
for troop informational and educational 
programs. They were also made available 
for showing to the public. On March 10, 
1961, pursuant to a memorandum issued by 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, official 
use of the film “Operation Abolition” was 
prohibited. The prohibition did not, of 
course, require the destruction of copies of 
the film on hand. They were only placed 
on an “oncall basis” for nonofficial use. 
The prohibition was done in such a manner, 
however, as to make it perfectly clear that 
it would be inadvisable for any military per- 
sonnel to participate in the use of such film 
for unofficial purposes; and, indeed, I have 
knowledge of very severe statements made 
by Defense officials in writing as to what 
would happen to an officer who, even on 
off-duty time, obtained and showed to a 
civilian group, upon request, the film “Oper- 
ation Abolition.” 

Another film, “Communism on the Map,” 
which was commercially produced, was 
banned for any use or acquisition by the 
services on April 21, 1961. 

Although the Department of Defense and 
the various services have copies of films on 
hand which they themselves prepared, and 
which are very effective training films for 
military personnel, they have been stored 
away and use of them is negligible. Among 
these films are: “Blueprint for Communist 
Conquest” (AFIF-76), “Defense Against 
Enemy Propaganda” (AIF-1), and “Soviet 
Partisan Warfare” (MF-30-8616). 

The Department of Defense has officially 
announced that it is preparing new training 
films. One of these already completed is 
entitled “The Challenge of Ideas,” which I 
viewed and characterized as “namby-pam- 
by” and “gutless.” I would like at this time 
to express my apologies for so characterizing 
that film. When examined from a psycho- 
logical warfare viewpoint, the characteriza- 
tion which I made of the film was naive 
and even misleading. A better characteriza- 
tion for that film would be “subversive.” I 
will give you an example. This film was 
produced for the specific purpose of being 
shown to military personnel undergoing mil- 
itary training which was to ready them to 
fight in mortal combat an enemy of the 
United States. Despite the propaganda to 
which we are subjected, even these men are 
aware that the enemy against whom they 
are being trained to fight are the Commu- 
nist armed forces. It is necessary to keep in 
mind the purpose of the film to understand 
its subversive character. At the end of this 
film, an actress, Miss Helen Hayes, supplies 
a conclusion. Her opening statement is to 
the effect that the conflict in which we are 
now engaged will continue for generations 
to come. The implication of that statement 
is inescapable: to wit, victory is impossible. 
Now, I ask you, what effect will such in- 
sidious propaganda have on the minds of 
men being trained to a peak of fitness to 
combat our enemy? On the one hand, they 
undergo arduous physical training to teach 
them the art of military combat. At the 
Same time they are told by their trainers 
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through a film that they cannot possibly 
hope to achieve victory. This is no less than 
subversion of the moral fiber of our troops. 
If you have not seen the film, I suggest that 
you do so; for there is other equally subtle 
subversive propaganda in its contents. For 
a real contrast, you should also request and 
view the film entitled “Defense Against En- 
emy Propaganda.” This will give you a com- 
parison with what the Defense Department 
is now preparing for use, as typified by “The 
Challenge of Ideas,” and the films already 
available but negligibly used. 

There has also developed an increasingly 
strict pattern of censorship of all statements 
of military officers. I fully recognize, appre- 
ciate, and accept, without qualification, the 
necessity for clearance of speeches by mili- 
tary officers for compliance with security 
classifications and consistency with national 
policy as determined and established by duly 
constituted civilian authority. The pattern 
of censorship to which I refer, however, has 
nothing whatever to do with either security 
requirements or inconsistencies with na- 
tional policies. On August 17, 1961, I gave 
10 examples of expressions which the censors 
invariably deleted from proposed speeches of 
military officers. Those expressions are as 
follows: 

1. Communist conspiracy directed toward 
absolute domination of the world. 

2. Soviet infiltration menacing this Nation 
and extending throughout far corners of 
the globe. 

3. The steady advance of communism. 

4. The Communist challenge. 

5. On such theories socialism thrives. 

6. Insidious ideology of world communism. 

7. Communism encompassing Marxism, 
Fabian socialism, socialism. 

8. Soviets have not relented in the slight- 
est in their determination to dominate the 
world and to destroy our way of life. 

9. Nothing has happened to indicate that 
the goals of international communism have 
changed. 

10. Today in the face of the worldwide 
threat of international communism. 

If these expressions contravene national 
policy, it is no wonder that the Department 
of Defense sought to finance a study on 
“strategic surrender of the United States.” 
On the question of censorship I could go on 
ad infinitum with both comments and cen- 
sored expressions. I assure you these are 
only examples. 

Despite the fact that there has not been 
revealed one instance in which an active- 
duty officer spoke to a civilian audience or 
his troops on domestic political matters, 
seminars and discussions, in which mili- 
tary personnel were to participate, or in 
which military facilities were scheduled to 
be used, have been canceled or postponed. 
I discussed in some detail on the Senate 
floor the cancellation of a scheduled 2-week 
instructional course in the Panama Canal 
Zone for Reserve officers of the three serv- 
ices who now live and reside in South and 
Central American countries. Surely there 
could be no fear of a discussion of “partisan 
political matters” among these _ people. 
Some of the other events of this nature 
which have been canceled or postponed were 
originally scheduled for such places as 
Shreveport, La.; Fredericksburg, Va.; Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; Glenview Naval 
Air Station, Ill.; and Fort Sam Houston, San 
Antonio, Tex. The cancellation of another 
is now under consideration in the Pentagon. 

In addition, there is all too much evi- 
dence that the impression is being spread 
that the administration wants anticommu- 
nism soft-pedaled. Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs Arthur Sylvester is 
quoted in the press as having expressed the 
hope that the action in General Walker’s 
case would be an example to other officers. 
Such statements coupled with directives 
issued from various civilian officials in the 
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Department of Defense and the three serv- 
ices are well designed to gag any officer or, 
for that matter, any enlisted man—and en- 
listed men have been active in the troop 
informational and educational programs— 
from performing their responsibilities un- 
der official directives to prepare their per- 
sonnel to resist Communist aggression of 
any type, including mind-warfare attacks by 
the enemy. 

There is more. It is an area that is even 
graver and of more dire consequence. While 
military personnel are, as they should be, 
subject to civilian authority—and I might 
add that this principle has never in our 
history been contested—the senior military 
officers now designated as the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are military advisers to the Presi- 
dent. Their estimates are essential to his 
decisions, 

I might mention at this point that I am 
in no way alluding to the recent appoint- 
ment of a special military adviser to the 
President, for this has nothing to do with 
the matter about which I am speaking. It 
has come to my knowledge that certain in- 
telligence estimates and policy statements 
are distorted, and the only word which 
properly characterizes them is “phony.” It 
has been demonstrated that intelligence es- 
timates on purely and solely military ques- 
tions, in which each and every one of the 
military services have nonconcurred, have 
nevertheless, thereafter, become official pol- 
icy of the National Security Council. I will 
cite an example from out of the past to 
show both that this is no recent develop- 
ment and that our capabilities are being 
seriously impaired. There was an estimate 
originating outside the Department of De- 
fense to the effect that Formosa would fall 
before the end of 1950. All three services 
nonconcurred in this estimate, yet it became 
the official estimate of the National Security 
Council. This involves material still classi- 
fied, but can be documented. I do not pro- 
pose to deal in more recent instances of 
this nature at this time because of the na- 
ture of the security classification of such 
instances. 

The matters to which I have referred are 
those which fall within the jurisdiction of 
the Congress, and within the Congress, spe- 
cifically fall within the jurisdiction of this 
committee. Much has been said about the 
principle of civilian control over the mili- 
tary, and in the context in which this prin- 
ciple has been used, it has been a smoke- 
screen, for there has been no contest of the 
principle. There is an offshoot of this prin- 
ciple, however, which bears directly on the 
question of the resolution before us. The 
Congress is the policymaking body of our 
Government under the Constitution. We 
cannot surrender this responsibility and we 
cannot delegate it away to appointed offi- 
cials or to another branch of the Govern- 
ment. We must bear the responsibility The 
matters proposed to be investigated by Sen- 
ate Resolution 191 could not possibly be 
more specifically and completely within the 
jurisdiction of this committee. It is the 
Congress which determines what weapons 
will be supplied to our Armed Forces and it 
is this committee which initially provides 
the guidance for the Congress in this mat- 
ter. Information with which to resist 
mind-warfare attacks by the enemy is just as 
important a weapon which must be pro- 
vided our military personnel as any inter- 
continental ballistic missile, and is as every 
bit as basic in its contribution to our ulti- 
mate victory or defeat as the food which 
our soldiers eat while they are in the field. 

The Congress must set the policy on what 
types of defensive weapons are to be used 
against mind-warfare attacks, just as it de- 
termines the necessity for and authorizes the 
supplying of our troops with defensive de- 
vices against poisonous gas, such as gas 
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masks, and just as it determines the neces- 
sity for and authorizes defensive weapons for 
our civilian population, such as air-raid and 
fallout shelters. 

We are elected officials with the specific 
duty of formulating policy. We cannot dele- 
gate this responsibility which we, by ac- 
cepting these posts, have undertaken. This 
is a matter which is vital to the survival of 
the Nation, and I urge the committee to de- 
lay no longer in undertaking this investiga- 
tion which will provide the facts necessary 
on which the Congress can base policy de- 
cisions. 





A BLOCKADE OF CUBA AS A COUN- 
TERMOVE TO THE BERLIN BLOCK- 
ADE 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
the Fair Play for Cuba Committee has ac- 
cused the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi, the distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
of “telling pathetic and silly lies” when 
he recently warned the American peo- 
ple that the “Committee for Fair Play” 
is Communist dominated and Commu- 
nist financed. 

I rise to defend the able Senator and 
to join him in warning the American 
public that the FPCC is part of an or- 
ganized Communist trap to crush out 
all anti-Communist movements in the 
United States, including even the probe 
of the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. This campaign is geared to trick 
the American people into believing that 
communism is in no danger of spread- 
ing its poison in the United States, but 
that the danger of its growth lies abroad. 

Madam President, the FPCC is just one 
of the well-known techniques used by 
the Reds to stimulate a pressure cam- 
paign such as this. This committee 
serves as a tool through which the Com- 
munists initiate smears and character 
assassinations, rumors, and any other 
forms of public pressure which they can 
concoct, ranging from petitions to dem- 
gy to blackmail and corrup- 

on. 

The Fair Play for Cuba Committee is 
not only Communist dominated, but it 
is criminally aggressive. Its members 
are guilty of treasonous passions against 
their own fellow men and are involved 
in an organization whose activities are 
detrimental to furthering the best in- 
terests of the United States as well as 
Latin America. In their efforts to secure 
so-called fairplay for Cuba they are 
aiding and encouraging the advance- 
ment of communism at home and in 
Cuba, and in all of Latin America. 

Madam President, to emphasize the 
imprudent actions of this organization 
and to back up the statement that it is 
financed substantially by the Castro 
government as well as Communist dom- 
inated, let me draw from the staff study 
published in the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee hearing on the Com- 
munist threat to the United States 
through the Caribbean. It is noted there 
that the “bulk of the campaign to popu- 
larize Cuba among Negroes is carried on 
by the Fair Play for Cuba Committee.” 

The study reports that the acting Ne- 
gro chairman of the committee, Richard 
Gibson, invoked the fifth amendment in 
refusing to answer questions regarding 
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his activity. He was one of the eight 
Negroes among the founders of the 
FPCC. Joanne Alileen Grant, who has 
been listed as the secretary of the Fair 
Play Committee, is a Negress who in- 
voked the fifth amendment on October 
10, 1960, before the Internal Security 
Subcommittee in refusing to answer all 
questions regarding her Communist 
Party affiliations. Richard Gibson esti- 
mated that about one-third of the 3,000 
members belonging to the Fair Play 
Committee were Negroes. 

One active member of the committee is 
Robert F. Williams, NAACP chairman 
in Monroe, N.C., where racial strife 
erupted so violently this past weekend 
as to cause shooting to break out in the 
downtown square. The result was the 
wounding of a policeman. The violence 
that is presently plaguing this small 
town of 11,000 persons has long been 
brewing, perhaps since 1959, when Wil- 
liams’ views on meeting force with force 
became so radical that he was expelled 
from the NAACP. It was Williams who 
several weeks ago called for picketing of 
the county courthouse as a “test of the 
passive resistance method.” 

Yesterday the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation asked the 50 State patrolmen 
at Monroe to issue an alarm for Williams, 
charging him with kidnaping a white 
couple and holding them hostage during 
the race rioting. Long known for advo- 
cating violence against whites, Williams 
has been reported for issuing ammuni- 
tion to his followers in Monroe. 

To illustrate the so-called good will 
and fairplay spread by the committee, 
I wish to quote from the words of Wil- 
liams as he spoke to the Columbia Uni- 
versity Fair Play for Cuba Committee 
on February 10, 1961. “I don’t know 
what kind of ‘ism’ they have in Cuba 
today, but whatever it is, we could use 
a little of it in the United States.” This 
speech was apparently part of an FPCC 
tour which covered universities through- 
out the country, spreading such mali- 
cious ideas, as the above quoted, to the 
youth of our country. 

In his propaganda sheet, the Crusad- 
er, Williams, went so far as to carry to 
his Negro leaders a glowing description 
of Castro’s agrarian reform program. 

The color of the FPCC was clearly 
visible in a pro-Castro-Lumumba dem- 
onstration held in the United Nations 
Plaza, New York City, on February 18, 
1961. Placards displayed read as fol- 
lows: “Cuba Si, Congo Oui, Yankee No.” 
Chanted slogans were “Viva Fidel Cas- 
tro.” “Down with Yankee Imperialism.” 

William W. Worthy, Jr., a Negro who 
is a featured writer in the bulletins of 
the FPCC has throughout his career 
displayed a marked hostility to the 
United States and its laws. 

This is the same man who paid ar- 
dent tribute to Fidel Castro as “that 
outstanding national hero and states- 
man” and continued further to speak 
with pride of the “militant mass actions 
of the Negro people—featuring mass sit- 
in actions, marches, and demonstra- 
tions.” 

Madam President, need I cite further 
examples or offer more proof that once 
again the forces of international com- 
munism and its allies are utilizing their 
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powerful resources through the “Com- 
mittee for Cuban Fair Play” in an ef- 
fort to turn the American citizen against 
his own Government? Cooperating in 
this effort with the FPCC are Fidel Cas- 
tro’s Cuban government and his Com- 
munist henchmen as well as the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A. 

Madam President, the time has 
come for us to be aggressive; I advo- 
cate throwing a blockade around Cuba 
and squeezing her economy until she 
falls to her knees. The longer we linger 
in this matter, the longer Cuba and her 
Communist associates will be able to 
spread their poison via such propaganda 
as the Fair Play for Cuba Committee. 

Why does not someone start encour- 
aging a little fairplay for America? I 
do not see anyone talking about the more 
than $1 billion worth of American prop- 
erty which has been usurped by Cuba; 
and this amount is only an estimated 
sum, as it does not include all the prop- 
erty seized and not yet reported to the 
American authorities. Nor does it in- 
clude all the debts due and owed Ameri- 
can firms once operating in Cuba. Nor 
does it cover money held up in frozen 
bank accounts in Cuba. 

I do not hear anyone talking about 
the 30 Americans jailed in Cuba. Worse 
than that, I have seen no fairplay cries 
over Americans killed in Cuba. 

Considering the fact that Cuba has 
seized American property, citizens, and 
planes, and has even gone so far as to 
cause the death of five Americans, we 
have no other choice but to brand the 
Castro government as a form of. piracy. 

It is frightening to acknowledge that 
the United States is tolerating pirates— 
Communist pirates—just 90 miles from 
our own shores. 

Madam President, surely Cuba has 
pushed us far enough. We should know 
from our trying past experiences that it 
is impossible to compromise with or ap- 
pease the Communists, whether they be 
those of Castro or of Khrushchev. We 
must stand firm and fight fire with fire. 
Cuba has stolen from right under our 
very noses property, citizens, and equip- 
ment. 

In our early history it took America 
almost 12 years to put a stop to the Bar- 
bary pirates, but we did so by the firmest 
and strongest possible action. Our Na- 
tion gave the Barbary pirates no alterna- 
tive but to stop their piracy or she would 
blockade their ports and ships and blow 
them off of the map. Thus the piracy 
was halted. 

I can think of no better way to coun- 
teract the grave blockade against Berlin 
than to throw a blockade around Cuba. 
To comply with Cuba’s piracy or retire 
from unjust demands will, in the final 
analysis, cost us more than war. We 
may be well assured that the present 
disrespect of Cuba and such Communist 
propaganda organizations as the Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee will inevitably 
bring on insults which may necessarily 
involve us in ideological and military 
battles. To paraphrase Thomas Jeffer- 
son: “A coward is more likely to be ex- 
posed to quarrels than a man of spirit.” 

If we silence the cry of those who 
would be gullible enough to believe that 
the truths about the Fair Play for 
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Cuba Committee are “pathetic and silly 
lies’; if we show ourselves as men of 
spirit before it is too late, perhaps we 
can avert disaster. 

Madam President, if we are going to 
the conference table over Berlin, then 
let us go to the conference table with 
some fire with which to fight the Com- 
munist fire. A blockade of Cuba will 
equal the blockade of Berlin. At this 
point we have nothing to negotiate with 
in the Berlin crisis, but if we blockade 
Cuba, we will have a big stick with 
which to confer and negotiate. 

Madam President, reports from Brazil 
indicate the possibility of a civil war in 
that country created by the division be- 
tween followers of President Janio Quad- 
ros and those who would like to see Vice 
President Joao Goulart named Presi- 
dent. 

Without the excessive agitation cre- 
ated in Brazil by Communist agents un- 
der the direction of Fidel Castro, the 
political problems there could be amica- 
bly settled, I feel certain. However, 
these agents of the Castro Communist 
government from Cuba, backed finan- 
cially by Russia and trained by Rus- 
sian Communists, are stimulating a civil 
war in Brazil. Cuba is being used as a 
springboard into all of Latin America 
by communism. The Castro govern- 
ment is, in truth, an arm of the Soviet 
Union, and therefore is intervening in 
Western Hemisphere matters in viola- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Proof of this charge can readily be 
found in news dispatches originating 
from Cuba reporting Castro’s broadcasts 
and other propaganda urging the people 
of Brazil to take up arms and begin 
guerrilla warfare from the mountains of 
Brazil against the established civil and 
military authorities in Brazil. 

For this reason I call upon the Pres- 
ident of the United States to blockade 
and isolate Cuba from the rest of our 
Western Hemisphere. I feel sure the 
Congress will back the President in such 
a move, and I know that the American 
people, who are fed up with being pushed 
around, will likewise back him whole- 
heartedly. 

It is time we muffled the agitations of 
groups such as the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee and take the Communist 
threat in this Western Hemisphere by 
the arm and set our house in order. The 
Castro government in Cuba is an ex- 
tremely dangerous menace. Cuba is a 
small country, but it has the poisoning 
capability of a rattlesnake, and we must 
exterminate it. A blockade of Cuba is 
the least bloody, and probably the most 
sure way. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Iryield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator from 
South Carolina has been very blunt in 
his speech. There are many Senators 
within this forum and people through- 
out the country, including the citizens 
of South Carolina, whom the Senator 
so ably represents, who realize the im- 
portance of dealing in a realistic, yet 
@ very firm manner with the Castro 
threat. 

I was visited yesterday in my office 
by a longtime friend. He was a retired 
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officer of the Armed Forces. This 
gentleman had gone to Cuba and estab- 
lished a very substantial business in 
that country. That business, worth 
some $200,000, was confiscated by the 
Castro regime. The automobile in 
which this reputable businessman was 
driving down the road in Cuba was also 
burned and his life was actually en- 
dangered. This man was forbidden for 
6 weeks from entering his own apart- 
ment, the home in which he lived, to 
secure certain personal belongings. He 
is a citizen of our country. It is almost 
tragic to have to report what I have 
stated with reference to the treatment 
of this outstanding American. His in- 
vestment, I repeat, was confiscated, and 
he was threatened. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia for his comments. 
I, too, could relate many instances some- 
what similar to the one he has related, 
and which have been reported to me. 
It is time for the United States to act. 
The more quickly we act, the better off 
we will be. 





SALARIES OF REFEREES IN 
BANKRUPTCY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter which I received from 
Dean F. Ratzman, acting president of the 
Oregon chapter of the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation. Enclosed in the letter are two 
resolutions passed by the Oregon chapter 
of the Federal Bar Association. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolutions 
be printed in the Recorp. Let the 
ReEcorp show that I find myself in com- 
plete agreement with the resolutions. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

PORTLAND, OREG., August 28, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR MorsE: The Oregon chap- 
ter of the Federal Bar Association requests 
your consideration of the enclosed resolu- 
tions, which were adopted by the Oregon 
chapter on August 24, 1961. 

Sincerely yours, 
OREGON CHAPTER, FEDERAL 
Bar ASSOCIATION, 
DEAN F. RATZMAN, 
Acting President. 

Whereas the Oregon chapter of the Fed- 
eral Bar Association at a meeting held 
August 24, 1961, considered the provisions of 
H.R. 5341, which would increase the maxi- 
mum salaries of referees in bankruptcy and 
concluded that enactment of this bill is 
necessary for continued appointment and 
retention of highly qualified referees: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That passage of H.R. 5341 would 
be in the public interest and is recommended 
by the chapter. 

OREGON CHAPTER, FEDERAL 
Bar ASSOCIATION, 
DEAN F. RATZMAN, 
Acting President. 

Attest: 

JAMES G. GRUETTER, 
Secretary. 

Whereas the members of the Oregon 
chapter of the Federal Bar Association at a 
meeting duly held on August 24, 1961, at 
Portland, Oreg., reviewed and approved rea- 
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sons advanced by the Department of Justice 
in support of companion bills S. 1488 and 
H.R. 6242, relating to the salary system for 
atorneys of that Department; and 
Whereas Oregon chapter members agree 
that there is great merit in the reasons ad- 
vanced by the Department of Justice; 
namely, that a more adequate and realistic 
pay system is needed for obtaining and re- 
taining the caliber of personnel necessary 
for the protection of the interests of the 
United States; and 
Whereas the need for a more adequate and 
realistic pay system for attorneys represent- 
ing the United States exists in all depart- 
ments and other agencies or offices of the 
United States, and action with respect to 
this need should not be taken on a piecemeal 
cr discriminatory basis which would ac- 
centuate the problem for agencies not in- 
cluded in the legislation: Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That S. 1488 and H.R. 6242 
should be amended to provide for the fixing, 
without regard to the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, of the annual salaries of 
the attorneys for all departments and other 
offices or agencies of the United States or 
agencies of the United States by the chief 
legal officers of such departments, offices, or 
agencies, with compensation of individual 
attorneys to be limited to not more than 
$19,000. 
OREGON CHAPTER, FEDERAL 
Bar ASSOCIATION, 
DEAN F.. RATZMAN, 
Acting President. 
Attest: 
JAMES G. GRUETTER, 
Secretary. 





JUDICIAL VACANCIES IN THE NINTH 
JUDICIAL DISTRICT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter which I received 
from Mr. Frank H. Schmid, secretary 
of the Judicial Conference of the Ninth 
Judicial District. Enclosed in the letter 
is a resolution which I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the REcorp. 
Let the Recorp show that I am in com- 
plete support of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
U.S. Court or APPEALS 
FOR THE NINTH CIRCUIT, 
San Francisco, Calif., August 10, 1961. 
Senator WAYNE MoRSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: I am enclosing copy 
of a resolution of the Judicial Conference 
of the Ninth Judicial Circuit held at Port- 
land, Oreg., on July 13, 1961, which is trans- 
mitted pursuant to the direction of the 
conference for your consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK H. ScHmID, 
Secretary. 
Tue JupicIaL. CONFERENCE OF THE NINTH 
JUDICIAL CIRCUIT 

Whereas there are 14 vacancies and un- 
filled district judgeships and 2 unfilled cir- 
cuit judgeships in the ninth circuit; and 

Whereas the need for adequate judicial 
manpower is accumulating day by day: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this conference respect- 
fully but firmly requests the President to 
proceed with all deliberate speed to fill the 
judicial vacancies now existing in this cir- 
cuit; and 

That the secretary of the conference send 
a copy hereof to the Attorney General of 
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the United States and to the Senators of 
the several States within this circuit. 





POWER FOR PLUTONIUM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent issue of the Oregonian there ap- 
peared a very sound editorial, entitled 
“Power for Plutonium,” and I commend 
the editors of the Oregonian for pub- 
lishing it. I wish to associate myself 
with its observations, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregonian, Aug. 8, 1961] 
PowER FOR PLUTONIUM 


What has not received much attention in 
the congressional debate about a $95 million 
appropriation to produce 700,000 to 800,000 
kilowatts of electricity from wasted heat at 
the new Hanford plutonium reactor is that 
the AEC’s big Hanford project itself uses 
about half that amount. 

This power now comes from the hydroelec- 
tric system of dams built by the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, and transmission of the Bonneville 
Power Administration. For a long time, the 
amount of power from the Federal system 
used by Hanford for defense purposes was 
classified, although known to be substantial. 

Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, of Cali- 
fornia, chairman of the Joint Atomic En- 
ergy Committee, has revealed, however, that 
Bonneville supplies the AEC’s Hanford works 
with 350,000 to 400,000 kilowatts of electric- 
ity. It is completely absurd that Hanford, 
having the capacity to provide electricity for 
its own needs, and as much more for the 
Federal Columbia power system, must now 
drain power away from the system which 
could be used by utilities and industries. 

BPA has said that if the Hanford reactor 
is approved in Congress, it will be able to 
offer to industries and utilities 400,000 kilo- 
watts of firm power right away. This is 
power anticipated but held in reserve to meet 
preference requirements. With Hanford as- 
sured, it can be turned into the making of 
jobs in the Northwest without delay. The 
balance of the Hanford production would be- 
come available when the reactor is completed 
in 1964. 

Agreement has been reached in the House 
Rules Committee to again allow the House 
to vote on the Hanford item separately from 
the AEC bill in which it is contained. The 
Senate has approved the item. If for no 
other reason—and there are many good 
ones—the House should approve it to take 
the burden of Hanford’s energy demands off 
the back of Northwest industry and employ- 
ment. 





BACK TO SCHOOL: SERIOUS 
BUSINESS 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
August 10 issue of the Catholic Sentinel 
of Portland, Oreg., contains a most 
worthwhile editorial entitled “Back to 
School: Serious Business.” It states in 
part: 

Unfortunately, the Communists seem to 
approach education more seriously than 
many citizens of the free world. The current 
concern about the quality of American edu- 
cation is of crucial importance. 


I ask unanimous consent to have this 


editorial printed here in the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL REcorp in its entirety. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Catholic Sentinel, Aug. 10, 1961] 
Back TO ScHOOL: SERIOUS BUSINESS 


As parents, teachers, and students prepare 
for a new school year they should be aware 
that education plays a vital part in the 
struggle for the soul of mankind. Unfor- 
tunately the Communists seem to approach 
education more seriously than many citizens 
of the free world. The current concern 
about the quality of American education is 
of crucial importance. 

The Communist revolution was and is an 
intellectual revolution. From the inception 
of his work, Lenin stressed education, not 
just of a few, but of the masses. Through 
his lifetime, and through Stalin’s lifetime, 
and now today, the Communist Party has 
diligently obeyed this doctrine of Lenin: 
Educate, educate, educate. The Communists 
believe and have been taught that it is 
through ideas and the economic and tech- 
nological system evolved from them that 
they will conquer the world. They have 
achieved great feats in technology through 
education. They are now determined to ex- 
tend their teachings to anyone who will 
listen, especially to underdeveloped nations. 

It is essential that everyone in the West 
understand that the competitor is an edu- 
cated nation of young, dynamic people: in- 
tense, loyal, determined men and women. 
They have been given a thorough, special- 
ized education. They are provided contin- 
ually with refresher or upgrading training. 
They are adopting the best ideas of every 
land. The Soviet Union is dedicated to be- 
coming a nation of trained specialists. 

Each child must go to school until he is 
16. It is not school as in the United States. 
For instance, every child begins the study 
of a foreign language—English, French, or 
German. But the educational process does 
not stop with linguistic exercises, it extends 
to a study of the histories, cultures, politi- 
cal systems, weaknesses, and strengths of 
other nations, and always there is emphasis 
on the physical sciences. 

Technical training of young pupils for 8 
years of elementary study, several hours a 
week in school workshops and small gardens. 
After this thorough training in secondary 
school, the Soviet youth, boy or girl, must 
work for 2 years. 

Then the young men and women take a 
comprehensive selection examination to de- 
termine their fitness and qualification for 
higher education. Some are weeded out of 
university education altogether. Some are 
sent to special training centers of a technical 
or production type. 

The universities are overcrowded, and only 
the select and qualified can enter them. 
But, once they are admitted, they receive a 
thorough education and are permitted to go 
into and develop any specialty for which 
they qualify. 

The Communists have developed a new 
religion, and they believe they are the com- 
missioned evangelists of this religion to the 
world. The concept of the dignity of man 
is the most powerful political idea in the 
world. But the Communists have tried to 
capture this idea. They talk and preach 
freedom when they mean domination. They 
talk liberation of underdeveloped peoples, 
when they mean control and manipulation. 
They hope one day to liberate even us 
Americans from capitalist masters. 

Unless this kind of hard, planned, focused, 
trained, educated evangelism is understood 
by the people and leaders of the West, and 
properly handled, it can destroy all for which 
the West stands. We must really compete 
with the Communists. Coexistence alone is 
not enough. 
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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Federa) 
aid for our schools and our children is 
not dead. The House vote of yesterday 
only shows that Members are not ready 
to accept a compromise, as sweeping as 
the one presented to the House yester- 
day. 

In the Senate we are giving careful 
consideration to three major proposals 
for aid: First, aid to the States to help 
them maintain their public, elementary, 
and secondary schools. This bill has al- 
ready passed the Senate. Second, aid to 
promote a program to equip young chil- 
dren and youths to meet the special 
needs the present tensions of the day 
present. This bill, known as the NDEA 
amendment bill, has been favorably re- 
ported by the Senate committee and now 
awaits Senate action. This bill con- 
tains many essential aid programs: in- 
struction at all school and college levels 
in science, mathematics, languages, and 
certain other studies essential to our na- 
tional defenses. This bill also would 
provide loans for the construction of 
facilities for both public and private 
schools to make the program available 
to all schools which help with the na- 
tional defense education program. 

There are many technical aspects of 
this bill. My subcommittee voted to give 
it a favorable report and the full commit- 
tee supported us. Our third bill would 
give aid for colleges and college youth to 
help the colleges meet the demands that 
a college must meet and to provide col- 
lege scholarships to youth who without 
such aid could not go to college. 

I hope that before the Congress ad- 
journs that the Senate will have passed 
all three of these bills. When we return 
for the next session there is real hope 
that the House will then take action and 
give a ruling for the consideration of 
this legislation. 

A bill to continue aid for 1 year for 
the federally impacted areas is also 
pending before the Senate and probably 
will be acted upon before we recess. It 
may be amended in some respect. 

I regret that the Congress has not 
moved faster on education legislation but 
I am not at all discouraged. I am con- 
fident that after Members of Congress 
talk to their constituents this fall they 
will come back and pass the President’s 
education program. 





FEDERAL RECOGNITION PROCE- 
DURE FOR NATIONAL GUARD 
OFFICERS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me on August 24 by the Hon- 
orable Roswell L. Gilpatric, Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense, in which he advised 
me that, as of that date, the new regu- 
lations affecting Federal recognition 
procedures for National Guard officers 
were in the process of being prepared. 
It is interesting to note that the new 
regulations had not been finalized and 
promulgated as of that date, which was, 
incidentally, the date on which West 
Virginia’s adjutant general, Hal Wil- 
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liams, was confirmed by the Senate for 
the appointment of brigadier general 
in the Adjutant General’s Corps, Army 
National Guard of the United States. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, August 24, 1961. 
Hon. Rosert C. Byrp, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Byrp: This is in furtherance 
of our telephone conversation of this morn- 
ing concerning my letter to Senator RussELL 
having to do with the Federal recognition 
procedure for National Guard officers. In 
that letter Senator RUSSELL was in part ad- 
vised as follows: 

“Accordingly, both services will in the 
future require that all officers below the 
grade of colonel who are appointed as adju- 
tants general be fully qualified, to include 
length of service, time in grade, time to 
serve in the higher grade, and a military 
educational qualification, before they are ex- 
tended Federal recognition and promoted in 
the Reserve to the next higher grade. The 
effect of this will be to limit promotions to 
one grade at a time up to and including 
the grade of colonel.” 

This policy has been adopted by both the 
Department of the Army and the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, and both Depart- 
ments, in coordination with the National 
Guard Bureau, are in the process of pre- 
paring appropriate regulations which will 
be promulgated to the various States. 

It is a pleasure to furnish you this in- 
formation and your interest in the subject 
is sincerely appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
ROSWELL L. GILPATRIC, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 





K.’S STATEMENT IS JUMBLE OF 
LIES AND FALSE LOGIC 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the syndicated column of 
Drew Pearson appears as a daily feature 
in the Huntington Advertiser, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. It is a widely read column, 
and much respected. 

But just’ as the subscribers to this 
outstanding newspaper read the Pear- 
son column; so do its editors, for they 
are equally alert to what Mr. Pearson 
has to say. 

Thus, when Mr. Pearson recently 
went to Rissia and reported in detail 
an interview he was afforded with Mr. 
Khrushchev, the editors of the Hunt- 
ington Advertiser studied his ensuing 
columns with solemn _§ sobriety. In 
doing so, they were able to get an in- 
sight into the mind of Mr. Khrushchev, 
and to follow the mental gyrations 
which make up the false logic of this 
Communist leader. 

More important, though, is the fact 
that the editors of the Huntington Ad- 
vertiser have been able to articulate 
their findings, in the Pearson columns, 
in a splendid editorial which exposes 
Mr. Khrushchev as a conniving Com- 
munist bent on bringing us down on our 
knees through belligerence, bombast, 
and an appeal to false logic. 

This editorial, printed in the August 
29, 1961, edition of the Huntington Ad- 
vertiser, deserves to be read by Ameri- 
cans everywhere, so that all can know 
where the blame may lie if the world is 
set aflame by this “corkscrew” egotist 
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in the Kremlin. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Reccrp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


K.’s STATEMENT Is JUMBLE OF LIES AND FALSE 
Locic 


The outstanding aspects of Khrushchev’s 
statement to Drew Pearson on Berlin are its 
inconsistencies, its contradictions, its mis- 
representations, its brazen demands, and its 
pretense that blame for the crisis lies upon 
the West. 

If for no other reason, the Advertiser col- 
umnist performed an important public serv- 
ice by exposing Khrushchev’s cynical treach- 
ery in attempting to justify his breach of 
solemn agreements. 

Some of the proposals are so absurd they 
should not mislead even a fourth-rate 
moron. One of the most obvious of these 
was the attempt to prove Khrushchev’s sin- 
cerity in assuring the independence of West 
Berlin by suggesting that the city’s rights 
be protected by token troops of France, 
Britain, the United States, and the Soviet 
Union. 

That is, the paunchy old pirate wants the 
right to move his forces into the Western 
sectors of Berlin and do his best by propa- 
ganda and intimidation to turn the free city 
into another Communist nest. 

The proposal recalled one of Khrushchev’s 
own colorful expressions. Dispatching So- 
viet soldiers to guarantee freedom anywhere 
would be like sending a goat to guard a 
cabbage patch. 

The Allies might answer it by suggesting 
that Khrushchev allow them to march their 
troops into Communist East Berlin to help 
keep it free. 

Another example of brazen misrepresenta- 
tion mingled with absurd reasoning was 
presented in a discussion of the proposed 
Soviet peace treaty with East Germany. 

“We have said, and we repeat,” the state- 
ment declared, “that no one is encroaching 
on freedom of access to West Berlin. On 
the contrary, in proposing a conclusion of a 
German peace treaty we emphasized that 
freedom of West Berlin’s communications 
must be guaranteed.” 

Then came this joker: 

“The West Berlin government, as any 
sovereign government, must have the right 
to maintain diplomatic, economic, and cul- 
tural ties with any country of any conti- 
nent.” 

There was no mention of the right of a 
small state to defend itself by keeping up 
military communications with friendly 
powers. The next paragraph laid bare the 
hidden aim of the Communist agitation. 

“We want to do away completely with 
the vestiges of World War II while Western 
countries—United States, Britain, and 
France—are clinging in every way possible to 
those vestiges, seeking thereby to assure 
their troops access to West Berlin on the 
basis of occupation rights which stem from 
the regime of Hitlerite Germany’s surren- 
der.” 

Even if this were true, it might reasonably 
be said that clinging to vestiges of World 
War II is preferable to fighting another war 
that would leave few vestiges of modern life. 

The inconsistency of the whole Soviet 
contention was further exposed by this state- 
ment: 

“The sovereign countries of the world— 
and the German Democratic Republic is of 
their number—are guided by a universally 
accepted rule: if their routes of communi- 
cation with other countries run through the 
territory of third states, then naturally 
agreement of those third states is always 
required in order to use those communica- 
tions.” 
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If the slippery old meatball can guarantee 
West Berlin’s communications for diplomatic, 
economic, and cultural purposes in signing 
his peace treaty with East Germany, he can 
also assure their maintenance for military 
occupation forces. 

The entire statement is solid evidence that 
Khrushchev wants to make his own rules to 
suit his purpose as he goes along. He wants 
Western troops out of West Berlin, and he is 
threatening war to get his wish. 

Once again it is made clear that the only 
way to maintain Allied rights at Berlin is to 
stand ready to defend them with full mili- 
tary strength. 

Arguing points of disagreement with 
Khrushchev is like debating with a cork- 
screw, which changes its direction at every 
point. Belligerent K. will get all the conces- 
sions he can, whether by absurd logic or by 
intimidation. 

We cannot afford to let him intimidate us. 
Once he succeeds in such methods, he will 
use them repeatedly and will finally drive 
us to the point of complete surrender or 
fighting for our own freedom. 

Standing up to the threat at Berlin can 
lead eventually to nuclear war. The chances 
are that it will not. But even if it does, we 
cannot afford to waver. 


To the great majority of free Americans, 


even the horrors of nuclear war would be 
preferable to the degradation of life under 
the slavery of communism. 

Our Nation came into existence in the 
spirit of the ringing cry of the Revolution, 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” If it 
has to perish, let it go out in the same proud 
spirit. 





CONSOLIDATION OF SUPPLY ACTIV- 
ITIES IN DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
FENSE—COURAGEOUS DECISION 
OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
afternoon the Secretary of Defense an- 
nounced that he intends to consolidate 
supply activities which are common to 
all three services. 


SINGLE MANAGERS CONSOLIDATED 


This, of course, does not include weap- 
ons, but it includes those commodities 
under single managers which are now 
managed by the individual services, 
activities such as medical supplies, sub- 
sistence, clothing, petroleum, construc- 
tion, automotive equipment, industrial 
supplies, and general supplies. Respon- 
sibility for these commodities are now 
farmed out to specific services, and the 
Secretary of Defense is now consolidating 
these single managers in a separate 
agency which will be responsible to him. 
He is adding electronic equipment to 
this list. This decision will increase by 
50 percent the number of items under 
common management, as it will include 
electrical and electronic items. It will 
result in the purchasing under common 
direction of approximately $4,300 mil- 
lion of supplies each year. 


IMMEDIATE ANNUAL SAVINGS OF $250 MILLION 


I wish to say I am delighted that the 
Secretary of Defense has made this very 
brave decision, and I believe the people 
and the Congress will support him to the 
full. It is believed that the additional 
annual savings on the handling of the 
common items which are now consoli- 
dated will amount to approximately $250 
million a year. 

In addition, if the announced plans of 
the Secretary are fulfilled, there will 
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shortly be added to the consolidated sup- 
ply agency some $11,800 million of avi- 
ation spare parts, for which the prices 
in the past have often been grossly ex- 
cessive, some $5 billion of industrial pro- 
duction equipment, and several hundred 
million dollars’ worth of chemical sup- 
plies. Hence, in the near future this 
consolidated supply agency could include 
as much as $21,500 million of supplies 
which are noncombat in nature; and I 
wish to emphasize that this does not 
cover ammunition or ordnance or com- 
bat planes, but it now covers $4,500 mil- 
lion of supplies, and it may be extended— 
if the Secretary finds this early experi- 
ment proper, and if we give him sup- 
port—to a total of $21,500 million. 
IMPORTANT DECISION 


This decision is one of the most impor- 
tant in recent years. It was advocated 
years: ago by the Hoover Commission. 
I have advocated it for many years on 
the floor of the Senate. The other 
members of the Defense Procurement 
Subcommittee of the Joint Economic 
Committee have also advocated it for a 
long period of time. 

We realize that there will be strong 
opposition to this decision of the Secre- 
tary from those who have a vested inter- 
est in the continuation of a multiplicity 
of supply systems. There will be service 
opposition, and there will be opposition 
from favored contractors who have done 
very well in dealing with the separate 
supply system. 

SECRETARY DESERVES STRONG PUBLIC SUPPORT 


In my judgment, we should let the 
Secretary of Defense and the President 
know that they have strong support 
from numerous Members of Congress 
for this courageous decision, which in 
my judgment will vastly improve the 
supply system of the Department of De- 
fense, and will result in savings of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars a year, which 
can then be used to increase the num- 
ber of missiles, planes, guns, tanks, and 
combat troops, and hence will increase 
the efficiency of the Armed Services. 

I wish to say we have a great Secretary 
of Defense, and he deserves our support. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Illinois for his state- 
ment. I think he is too modest; he has 
failed to emphasize sufficiently the fact 
that it was he who called this matter to 
the attention of the Senate last year, 
and emphasized it, and, I think is re- 
sponsible in no small degree for this 
development. I recall that when the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense a couple 
of months ago appeared before our Sub- 
committee on Armed Services Procure- 
ment, of the Joint Economic Committee, 
the Senator from Illinois once again 
stressed this point and hammered it 
home. 

I think a saving of $250 million is 
wonderful news for the Congress and for 
the country, and I join the Senator from 
Illinois in paying a tribute, which cer- 
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tainly is deserved, to the Secretary of 
Defense, who has taken a very, very con- 
troversial position in doing this. 

Is it not true that speculators have 
made millions of dollars by purchasing 
from one service, at very low cost, and 
then selling the items to another serv- 
ice, at a far higher cost? Has not that 
practice been documented? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In many cases the 
military have purchased equipment 
which was later regarded as scrap, and 
the purchasers have resold it either to 
other services or to the general public at 
high prices; that is true. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is the kind 
of opposition—one of many sources of 
opposition—to this decision which the 
Secretary of Defense can expect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

The chief credit must go to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, because he has had the 
courage to carry the decision into effect. 
And the decision is based on very thor- 
ough study. 

Furthermore, it was one of the rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, which had a very able group work- 
ing on this problem. While I disagree 
with Gen. Robert Wood on his political 
doctrines, it is true that, as the former 
Quartermaster General of the Army and 
as the former head of Sears, Roebuck, he 
also has been very strong in his advocacy 
of this position. 

It also carries out the principles of the 
so-called McCormack-Curtis amend- 
ment; and Representative JoHn W. Mc- 
Cormack, of Massachusetts, and Repre- 
sentative THomaAs B. Curtis, of Missouri, 
also deserve a great deal of the credit for 
the amendment which gave the Secre- 
tary of Defense the authority to consoli- 
date the supply services. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. One of the most per- 
plexing problems confronting me as a 
Senator is the responsibility for answer- 
ing the many letters which have come 
from Ohioans who have been complain- 
ing about waste in the procurement and, 
finally, in the sale of surplus goods. I 
have always felt helpless in that connec- 
tion. I could not condone what was go- 
ing on; and it was shocking not only to 
have a citizen send in a newspaper clip- 
ping disclosing some indefensible action, 
but to find myself up against a stone 
wall in begging that some corrective ac- 
tion be taken. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that at long 
last we have a Secretary of Defense who 
knows what the problem is, has studied 
it, is willing to act, and has the experi- 
ence and the ability to carry through 
with the program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My commendations 
go also to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas] for his determined fight to 
bring about some acceptance of business 
prudence in the procurement and dis- 
posal policies of the Department of De- 
fense. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It pleases me greatly 
to learn that these recommendations of 
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the responsible agencies have been fol- 
lowed by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Secretary of De- 
fense accepted the criticisms we made, 
and has acted on them in a most broad- 
minded and efficient fashion. We have 
had a series of conferences with him, and 
this decision has grown out of them. 





AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AIRPORT 
ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1703) to amend the Fed- 
eral Airport Act so as to extend the time 
for making grants under the provisions 
of such act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be adopted en bloc 
without reading, and that the bill as 
thus amended be considered as original 
text, for the purpose of further amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, one 
of the most successful partnerships be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
cities of America has been the airport 
program carried out under the Federal 
Aviation Act. As Senators are aware, 
this is the law under which the Federal 
Government provides matching funds to 
local communities for the construction 
and improvement of airports. The act 
was originally passed in 1946 with the 
stated purpose of providing “a system 
of public airports adequate to anticipate 
and meet the needs of civil aeronautics.” 
It set up a system of national planning to 
insure the wise expenditure of Federal 
funds, and provided a formula for the ap- 
portionment of Federal aid among the 
States and Territories. Over the years 
the program has been expanded and im- 
proved until it is a key element in the 
development of an adequate national air 
transportation system. 

SUMMARY OF THE BILL 


The authority for the Federal Aviation 
Agency to enter into grant agreements to 
provide matching funds, in the amount of 
$63 million annually, for airport develop- 
ment expired June 30 of this year. This 
bill would amend the Federal Airport Act 
to accomplish the following purposes: 

First. Extend the provisions of the 
act for a period of 5 years, and increase 
the level of Federal funds to a total of 
$75 million annually. 

Second. Set aside a special fund of $7 
million a year for the development of 
airports for general aviation, and thus 
relieve congestion at airports serving 
other segments of aviation. 

Third. Restrict Federal participation 
in the construction of terminal buildings 
to costs directly related to the safety of 
persons using the airport or the opera- 
tion of aircraft. 

Fourth. Prohibit the approval of any 
project which does not include provision 
for the installation of certain specified 
landing aids, such as high-intensity run- 
way lighting, which the Administrator 
determines to be required for safe and 
efficient handling of the traffic at the 
particular airport. The Federal share 
of the cost of such aids would be in- 
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creased from a maximum of 50 percent 
to a maximum of 75 percent. 

Fifth. Provide that funds allocated to 
a State under the apportionment for- 
mula which are not obligated within 2 
fiscal years shall become available for 
use, in the Administrator’s discretion, 
in any State. 

Sixth. Require publication by January 
1 each year of the proposed program for 
airport development during the next 
fiscal year. 

Seventh. Amend the Federal Aviation 
Act to authorize various departments of 
the Federal Government to pay for 
space in public airports which is neces- 
sary for the performance of their duties. 

EXTRACTS FROM COMMITTEE REPORT 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the Recorp 
extracts from the committee report 
containing a section-by-section analysis, 
a discussion of the special provisions of 
the bill, and a summary of the commit- 
tee amendments. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
and summary were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1 of the bill would require the 
Administrator to make public by January 1 
of each year the proposed program of air- 
port development to be undertaken during 
the next fiscal year; however, he could re- 
vise the announced program as may be neces- 
sary to accomplish the purposes of the act. 

Section 2 would authorize the Adminis- 
trator to enter into grant agreements in 
each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1962, 
1963, 1964, 1965, and 1966, obligating up to 
$66,500,000 for projects in the various States; 
up to $7 million for general aviation air- 
ports, to relieve congestion at high-density 
air carrier airports; and up to $1,500,000 for 
projects in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Vir- 
gin Islands of which 40 percent would be 
available to Hawaii, 40 percent to Puerto 
Rico, and 20 percent to the Virgin Islands. 

Section 3 would provide that 25 percent 
($16,625,000) of the $66,500,000 authorized 
under section 2 shall become available for 
use in any State in the discretion of the 
Administrator and that the $7 million for 
certain general aviation airports authorized 
by section 2 shall constitute a discretionary 
fund available for use in any State. The 
section would further provide that Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands would be eligi- 
ble for discretionary funds. Funds appor- 
tioned to the specific States which remain 
unobligated by grant agreement at the ex- 
piration of 2 fiscal years would be added 
to the discretionary fund. 

Section 4 would provide that as a condi- 
tion precedent to approval of any project, 
provision must be made for the installation 
of such landing aids as are specified in sec- 
tion 5 if the Administrator determines that 
they are necessary for the safe and efficient 
use of the airport, considering the type and 
volume of traffic at the particular airport 
or the class of airports to which it belongs. 

Section 5 would increase from 50 to 75 per- 
cent the Federal share of the cost of land 
required for the installation of approach 
light systems, and the cost of installation 
of in-runway lighting, high-density runway 
lighting, and runway distance markers. 

Section 6 would provide that an airport 
operator or owner will furnish the Federal 
Government, without cost, such areas of land 
or water or rights in buildings of the spon- 
sor as the Administrator considers necessary 
for the construction, at Federal expense, of 
space or facilities for use in connection with 
air traffic control, weather reporting, and 
communication activities. The Administra- 
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tor would be authorized, under certain con- 
ditions, to relieve a sponsor from any con- 
tractual obligation to provide free space in 
airport buildings to the Federal Government. 

Section 7 would amend the act to provide 
that the Federal Government will not partici- 
pate in the cost of construction of a pas- 
senger automobile parking facility or the 
cost of construction of terminal buildings, 
except where directly related to safety of 
persons at the airport. 

Section 8 would make certain technical 
amendments to place Alaska and Hawaii on 
the same footing as other States. 

Section 9 would amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act to provide that the head of any 
Federal agency charged with the duty of 
inspection, clearance, collection of taxes or 
duties, etc., is authorized to pay for space 
at public airports which may be necessary 
for the performance of such duties. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 
Landing aids 


As this report has attempted to point out, 
an alarming number of air accidents occur 
in the terminal area. The installation of 
appropriate landing aids can contribute 
significantly to reducing the incidence of 
terminal area accidents. Under circum- 
stances where local airport authorities have 
neglected to place sufficient emphasis on 
landing aids, the Federal Government is al- 
most powerless to act, unless it takes the 
drastic action of closing the airport. It was 
for this reason that section 4 was incorpo- 
rated into the bill to require local airport 
authorities to make provision for the instal- 
lation of certain specified landing aids as a 
condition precedent to the receipt of Federal 
aid, provided the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency determines that such 
aids are required for the safe and efficient 
use by aircraft of the airport, considering 
the category of the airport and the nature 
of its use. The specified items are set forth 
in section 5 and include (1) land required 
for the installation of approach light sys- 
tems, (2) in-runway lighting, (3) high-in- 
tensity runway lighting, or (4) runway dis- 
tance markers. The Federal share on all 
these items will increase from 50 percent to 
not to exceed 75 percent of the allowable 
costs, a provision already in effect with re- 
spect to high-intensity runway lighting. 

Terminal buildings and parking facilities 

The bill represents a departure from exist- 
ing law in that it would make ineligible for 
Federal funds project costs involving the 
construction of any part of an airport build- 
ing, except such buildings or parts thereof as 
are directly related to the safety of persons 
at the airport. An example of project costs 
which would be allowable under this bill 
would be those involved in the construction 
of buildings designed to house fire and crash 
equipment. 

Under existing law, neither the cost of the 
acquisition of land for nor the construction 
of passenger parking facilities are allowable. 
The bill would amend the law so as to allow 
the cost of acquiring the land for such pur- 
poses but not for construction. Your com- 
mittee believes this amendment is justified 
in light of the testimony of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, which in pertinent part stated: 

“Present law excludes both the cost of ac- 
quiring land and the cost of constructing the 
passenger parking facilities. This existing 
prohibition has proved extremely difficult for 
us to administer. Under the Federal-aid air- 
port program land is normally acquired in 
large parcels for all or part of a sizable air- 
port development project. Elimination of 
the estimated cost of land for parking facili- 
ties from the cost of land acquired for the 
total project has resulted in only nominal 
savings to the Government, and a great many 
headaches for those who administer it.” 
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Space for Federal air traffic control and 

related activities 

Under existing law an airport sponsor is 
required to furnish the Federal Government 
without charge space in airport buildings 
as may be required for use in connection 
with air traffic control activities, and weather 
reporting and communication activities re- 
lated thereto. In this regard, section 6 would 
amend present law to require the airport 
operator or owner to furnish, without cost 
to the Government, such areas of land or 
water, or estate therein, or right in buildings 
as may be necessary for the cvnstruction at 
Federal expense space necessary for the 
aforementioned activities. Direct Federal 
construction, at Federal expense, of space and 
facilities for the housing of these activities 
will provide the necessary flexibility to meet 
the constantly changing needs inherent in 
these vitally important activities. Uniform- 
ity of design and economy in installation 
and maintenance would be achieved. 

In light of these changes, section 6, under 
certain conditions, would authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency 
to relieve the airport sponsor of any con- 
tractual agreement to furnish the Federal 
Government, without charge, space for the 
housing of air traffic control and related 
activities. 


Advance publication of annual airport 
program 

Present law would be amended by section 
1 to require the Administrator to make pub- 
lic by January 1 of each year the proposed 
program of airport development intended 
to be undertaken during the next fiscal year. 
This will give airport sponsors advance no- 
tice as to the amount of Federal funds on 
which they can rely and enable them to bet- 
ter plan for programed construction. 


Special authorization for certain general 
aviation airports 


Section 2(c) would establish a special fund 
of $7 million a year, the primary purpose of 
which is to develop airports to serve general 
aviation to where this would relieve conges- 
tion at airports having high density of traffic 
and serving other segments of aviation. 

A significant portion of the general avia- 
tion fleet is composed of multiengine and 
large single-engine aircraft. These aircraft 
in particular, in addition to all other gen- 
eral aviation aircraft, tend to concentrate 
their operations in localities served by the 
air carriers. The latest national airport 
plan, prepared by the Federal Aviation 
Agency, shows the need for 131 new general 
aviation airports at communities where gen- 
eral aviation is presently being accommo- 
dated by often already overtaxed carrier air- 
ports. Your committee is convinced that the 
testimony presented during the course of its 
hearings on this measure amply demon- 
strated the need for providing suitable al- 
ternate facilities for private pilots if con- 
gestion at high density commercial airports 
is to be relieved. This testimony clearly in- 
dicated that the greatest need for developing 
general aviation airports exists in those areas 
where the need for the development of com- 
mercial airports is also the greatest, and 
consequently where the highest demands for 
apportioned funds exist. As a result, section 
3(a) places the amounts authorized by sec- 
tion 2(c) in the discretionary fund, thereby 
providing the Administrator with the flexi- 
bility necessary to insure that such amounts 
are made available in those areas where the 
need is most critical. 

Your committee wishes to make perfectly 
clear that in earmarking $7 million for cer- 
tain general aviation airports, it is simply 
establishing a special set-aside to meet the 
particular problem outlined above and is in 
no way setting an overall ceiling on amounts 
available for general aviation airports. On 
the contrary, your committee will expect 
the Administrator to give due consideration 
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to the needs of general aviation when allo- 
cating funds made available under section 
2(a) of this bill. 


Discretionary fund 


Under existing law 75 percent of all 
amounts which have been apportioned but 
not obligated by grant agreement at the ex- 
piration of 2 fiscal years are reapportioned 
among the respective States in the manner 
of reapportionment of the original author- 
ization. Because of this provision, a signifi- 
cant amount of these funds are reappor- 
tioned to States which originally did not use 
all of their allocated funds, with the result 
that the funds become frozen for another 
2 years. This process on a descending scale 
could theoretically continue ad infinitum. 
To insure more efficient and expeditious use 
of airport aid money, the bill provides that 
the funds which have not been obligated 
within 2 fiscal years will be added to the dis- 
cretionary fund. This will enable the Ad- 
ministrator to more effectively utilize funds 
authorized under the act by making them 
available for use in areas of greatest need. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 
Redistribution of funds 


Section 3 of the bill, as introduced, pro- 
posed that any amount apportioned to the 
specific States which had not been obligated 
by grant agreement at the expiration of the 
fiscal year for which it was first authorized 
to be obligated would revert to the discre- 
tionary fund. During the course of the hear- 
ings, this proposal met with a great deal of 
criticism. Typical of this criticism was that 
expressed by Mr. James D. Ramsey, repre- 
senting the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, who stated that it would 
be completely impractical to limit the time 
between the Administrator’s announcement 
of the tentative allocation and the actual 
signing of the grant agreement to 1 year. 
He mentioned that in a study of approxi- 
mately 80 projects in Michigan the average 
time required amounted to 68 weeks. Other 
witnesses indicated that the time required 
Was generally substantially longer. With 
the exception of the Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy, all witnesses who testified on the subject 
strongly urged that the amounts appor- 
tioned be available for 2 years. In view of 
this persuasive testimony your committee 
has accordingly amended the bill to increase 
the period from 1 year to 2 years during 
which apportioned funds will remain avail- 
able to the various States. 

Space for Federal inspection agencies 

Your committee added a new section 9 to 
the bill, which would amend the Federal 
Aviation Act so as to authorize the head of 
any Government agency charged with such 
duties as inspection, collection of taxes or 
duties, to pay for space at public airports 
which may be in the performance 
of such duties. Under existing law these 
agencies, including Bureau of Customs, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, the 
Public Health Service, and the Department 
of Agriculture do not have the authority to 
contract and pay for necessary space in air- 
port buildings and the costs for providing 
such space is generally borne by the airport 
users. Since these duties are strictly gov- 
ernmental and generally of no direct benefit 
vo the users, your committee is of the view 
that it is a matter of simple equity for the 
Federal Government to bear the responsibil- 
ity for assuming the costs it incurs in con- 
nection with the execution of its duties. 
Expenditures authorized by this section 
would, of course, have to be funded through 
regular appropriation channels. 

Treatment of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands 

Section 2(b) of the bill as introduced, was 
amended to make one State, Hawaii, eligible 
to participate in a special fund established 
for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
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Under the amendment Hawaii would receive 
40 percent of the total amount of $1,500,000 
per year while Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands would share on the basis of 40 per- 
cent and 20 percent, respectively. The 
original bill provided that 65 percent and 
35 percent, respectively, of the $1,500,000 
would be available for projects in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. In view of the 
fact that Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
could not participate under existing law in 
the discretionary fund, it was necessary to 
set the fund at $1,500,000 if the anticipated 
airport requirements would be met. Since 
inclusion of Hawaii in this fund would re- 
duce the amounts available to Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, your committee ac- 
cordingly added a further amendment to 
section 3 of the bill to provide that Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands shall in the 
future be eligible to participate in the dis- 
cretionary fund. In this way the Adminis- 
trator is given authority to insure that air- 
port requirements in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands are adequately met. 

The inclusion of Hawaii in this fund is 
believed justified in view of the inequities 
which it would otherwise suffer under the 
population-area formula applied to the 
other 49 States. Under the apportionment 
formula Hawaii’s small population and small 
land area would result in an allocation of 
only $131,818 annually. Under the present 
law it is assured of an annual allotment of 
$750,000. 

Hawaii’s insular status and unique reli- 
ance on air transportation require that it be 
given special consideration in the alloca- 
tion of Federal airport aid. It is situated 
2,400 miles off the coast of California and 
it is the only island State. Its economy, 
based mainly on tourism and agricuiture, 
is completely dependent on air service and 
ocean shipping from the mainland and be- 
tween the islands. In this regard it should 
be pointed out that interisland air move- 
ments are expected to increase roughly 250 
percent during the next 20 years. Hawaii’s 
strategic location as “the crossroads of the 
Pacific” give its airports a vital role in the 
operation of the U.S. Military Establishment 
in the Pacific area. In view of these con- 
siderations, all of which have been force- 
fully and persuasively presented in testi- 
mony at the hearings by Senators LONG and 
FonG, your committee is convinced that the 
regular apportionment formula could not 
satisfy the airport needs of Hawaii. 

In view of the fact that the apportion- 
ment formula is not workable insofar as 
application to the State of Hawaii is con- 
cerned, your committee requests that the 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency conduct a study to determine if 
any means can be devised to more equitably 
provide for the allocation of Federal aid 
to the various States. Your committee will 
expect to receive the Administrator’s recom- 
mendations in this regard by January 1, 
1962. 

A SAFETY ORIENTED BILL 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
bill reported by the committee this year 
emphasizes safety items more directly 
than have any prior amendments to the 
act. This concern with safety is re- 
flected in several ways. 

We have recommended the addition of 
a requirement that, before a project can 
be approved, it must include provision 
for the installation of any of the follow- 
ing landing aids which the Administra- 
tor determines to be required for the safe 
and efficient use of the airport: 

First. Land for installation of ap- 
proach light systems. 

Second. In-runway lighting. 
Third. High-density runway lighting. 
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Fourth. Runway distance markers. 

The Federal share of the cost of these 
items is increased from a maximum of 50 
percent to a maximum of 75 percent of 
the cost, a provision already in effect with 
respect to high-intensity runway light- 
ing. 

Furthermore, the committee has elimi- 
nated from the bill for the first time any 
Federal participation in terminal build- 
ings, except for space which is directly 
related to some safety function. For ex- 
ample, the Federal Government might 
participate in the cost of constructing a 
building to house fire and crash equip- 
ment, but would no longer make any con- 
tribution to the waiting room in the air- 
port terminal building. This represents 
the continuation of a trend in previous 
amendments which prohibited Federal 
participation in the cost of such things 
as restaurants, offices, cocktail lounges, 
and other commercial areas. The exclu- 
sion of nonsafety terminal costs has per- 
mitted the committee to reduce the total 
a of Federal funds provided in the 

ill. 

The bill earmarks a special fund of 
$7 million a year for the development of 
airports to serve general aviation where 
this would relieve congestion at airports 
having high density of traffic. It is the 
hope of the committee that this pro- 
gram will permit a badly needed separa- 
tion of private aircraft and high-speed 
commercial traffic, with commercial air- 
ports designed to serve the needs of air 
passengers and equally convenient and 
adequate general aviation airports de- 
signed to serve the needs of private and 
business flyers. 

THE EXTENT OF THE NEED 


I know that a number of the members 
of the committee, as well as other Sena- 
tors who are quite interested in this pro- 
gram, have had some apprehension that 
the funds provided are not adequate to 
meet the Nation’s demonstrated airport 
needs. 

This bill provides a total of $75 million 
a year in Federal matching funds for a 
5-year period. Most of the witnesses be- 
fore the committee recommended a 
larger amount of $100 million a year, the 
amount authorized by the Congress in 
the bill passed in 1958 and vetoed by 
President Eisenhower. However, the 
committee has followed the recom- 
mendations of the administration of its 
assurance that $75 million a year is ade- 
quate. 

There was substantial agreement be- 
tween the Federal Aviation Agency and 
the Airport Operators Council and relat- 
ed organizations that the total needs for 
airport development in the next 4 to 5 
years will be in the neighborhood of 
$1,100 million. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recorp at this point 
a summary table showing the airport de- 
velopment estimated to be required by 
the Federal Aviation Agency in the 1961 
revision of the national airport plan, 
and also to include a table summarizing 
the national airport survey conducted 
by the Airport Operators Council and 
other organizations. 

There being no objection, the tables, . 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorD. ~ 














Summary of estimated required airport development by cost item by State, fiscal years 1962-66 
[In thousands of dollars] 
Air carrier airports General aviation airports 
State Land Site Land Site 
acqui- | prepa- | Paving| Light- acqui- | prepa- | Paving| Light- 
sition | ration sition | ration ing 

DOU. cicgcdunneeoiase 4, 819 9, 295 0 3, 248 
NT  cnntoopecrtupiomn 7, 438 27, 298 0 2, 304 
eReeNOL shea 7, 890 16, 304 0 5, 484 
BEUOREEE ii ctenicnnsdanéh 1, 425 2, 335 0 4,870 
ee 26, 452 41, 107 7 44, 271 
as Sonne marcus 6, 298 8, 901 0 3, 111 
Oonnecticnt............. 1, 066 3,170 0 4, 960 
SRNR an cpeepicicegene 387 543 0 1, 386 
rece t core cae 9, 792 21, 662 50 2, 358 
SE istd decedcnnmccdes 5, 590 20, 728 0 3, 049 
po Er ee 6, 212 16, 408 0 1, 423 
ik tistahveanindebanamices 3, 798 5, 584 0 1, 759 
PP casisucasccbuakaes 9, 033 40, 111 9, 992 0 30, 118 
OMS. tise bie weceude 2, 828 5, 508 3,115 0 7, 324 
a alk lacs alloca ds 1,949 2, 686 3, 525 0 5, 673 
i kena chananarwe 1, 485 1,947 4, 591 0 7, 000 
EDs cin cniccnacedst 8, 280 20, 501 563 300 5, 437 
SS ES 6, 270 9, 852 2, 536 0 14, 175 
x a 2, 176 5, 818 1, 053 0 2,710 
Diavynend 5... 2....-.i.... 10, 801 22, 346 1,749 0 5, 540 
Massachusetts........--- 3, 401 11, 514 2, 729 76 9, 740 
EE iicdadeawncuimawcou 3, 425 6, 458 1, 468 0 4, 878 
CS Ee 4, 741 8, 402 1, 486 0 3,911 
PERIODS 6 wacccnnsencs 6, 083 10, 366 537 0 2, 490 
| 4, 974 8, 814 4, 435 0 0, 618 
EI 6, is? cas nadir ote 4, 533 7, 185 1, 065 0 1, 962 
IN 5. Sinead 5, 662 8, 235 2, 965 108 6, 160 
ec atrereaits 1, 583 4, 423 92 0 506 
New Hampshire----.--.- 879 2, 660 0 2, 392 
NOW Jaresy.........5....- 2, 188 8, 310 0 8, 608 
New Mexico........-.-..- 4, 892 7, 213 0 3, 261 
RE Re omacemans 13, 279 67, 683 200 13, 350 
North Carolina.......--- 5, 501 9, 569 0 4,941 
North Dakota. .......--- 2, 973 0 1, 440 
ahah ad tage 24, 245 0 11, 794 
oS Se 18, 366 150 7, 735 
ES ee 3,979 100 1,728 
Pennsylvania...........- 47, 200 0 32, 849 
Rhode Island..........-- 2, 320 0 594 
South Carolina---.....-- 9, 143 0 1, 330 
South Dakota. -_-......--.. 4, 752 0 1, 444 
EE atk an namineeers 10, 222 0 4, 098 
Td, odvdineduvecconwn 27, 523 150 15, 492 
BE on Sty ade pacineence 599 0 1, 106 
ni nneeeaoagenne 655 0 2, 885 
VEN 22 Silkk cece 201 300 9, 884 
Washington -_.........-.- 098 55 1, 663 
West Virginia...........- 447 0 3, 577 
WEEE sdcccenccadeen 786 0 3, 330 
WN... nb cid. 888 0 542 

Whe WOU cnt nnccne 147, 679 419 3, 906 
Puerto Rico. ......-..--- 220 5, 377 0 
Virgin Islands... .----.--- 1, 000 700 0 

Territorial total....| 1,220 0 

Grand total_....... 3, 906 13, 780 |331, 030 


Source: Federal Aviation Agency. 





Funds needed for airport development— National airport survey (July 1, 1961, to June 30, 1965) 
[Conducted jointly by Airport Operators Council, American Association of Airport Executives, and National Association of State Aviation Officials] 
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Funds Funds 
Airports available Airports available 
Publicly |reporting} Cost of proj- | and antic- | Additional Publicly |reporting| Cost of proj- | and antic- | Additional 
States owned | projects | ects planned |ipated from funds States owned | projects | ects planned jipated from funds 
airports | planned local and needed airports | planned local and needed 
State State 
sources sources 
53 3 $4, 540,000 | $2, 105, 150 , 434, New Hampshire_....... 16 8 $2, 514, 314 | $1,296,250 | $1, 218,064 
256 118 27, 594, 500 | 11, 174, 750 16, 419, 750 || New Jersey....-........ 30 2 40, 580,000 | 25, 849,250 | 14, 730, 750 
101 22 24, 882, 823 | 14, 814, 248 10, 068, 575 || New Mexico_........--- 36 8 5, 881, 300 693, 524 5, 187, 776 
55 10 1, 224, 400 ; 501,200 |} New York.............. 46 17 88, 432, 550 | 42,904,695 | 45, 527, 855 
213 64 122, 739, 771 | 77,344,653 | 45,395,118 || North Carolina......... 59 3 5, 280,700 | 2,669,000 2, 611, 700 
58 8 18, 959, 723 | 11, 821, 307 7, 138, 416 || North Dakota........-- 112 27 4, 853,400 | 2,745, 600 2, 107, 800 
7 12 18, 345,400 | 9, 791, 750 8, 553, 650 || Ohio...........-...-.--- 182 10 24, 501, 650 | 11,672,300 | 12,829,350 
3 1 730, 400 338, 000 392, 400 || Oklahoma._............ 74 9 13, 967,000 | 7, 744, 186 6, 222, 814 
95 30 85, 443, 944 | 28,941,441 | 56, 502,503 || Oregon. ..........--..-. 90 12 4, 584,682 | 2, 560, 205 2, 024, 477 
52 7 59, 150, 600 | 29,754,600 | 29,396,000 |} Pennsylvania_.........- 165 26 37, 526, 555 | 25, 843,853 | 11,682, 702 
13 8 25, 197, 200 | 12, 598, 600 12, 598, 600 |} Rhode Island__........- 5 5 5, 813,470 | 3,257, 720 2, 555, 750 
135 15 2, 558, 777 1, 412, 633 1, 146, 144 ||} South Carolina......... 55 20 17, 982, 420 7, 716, 000 10, 266, 420 
56 58 47, 363, 600 | 20,371,300 | 26,992,300 || South Dakota.......... 57 28 4,244,995 | 2,173, 205 2, 071, 700 
105 17 8, 667,295 | 4, 454,215 4, 213, 080 63 62 37, 577, 673 | 21,454,500 | 16, 123, 173 
83 22 10, 547,677 | 6,009,177 4, 538, 500 227 113 49, 722, 784 | 12,379,061 | 37,343, 723 
99 10 5, 446,800 | 1, 197, 950 4, 248, 850 46 40 4, 352, 522 900, 450 3, 452, 072 
31 38 30, 356, 725 | 16,600,375 | 13,756,350 20 22 3, 199,000 | 1, 600, 500 1, 598, 500 
41 10 28, 172,400 | 14,149,700 | 14,022, 700 31 il 5, 153, 607 | 2, 626, 000 2, 527, 607 
29 19 6, 245,319 | 3,513, 744 2, 731, 575 80 10 13, 852,400 | 7,312,818 6, 539, 582 
ll 8 19, 360, 100 | 10, 425, 121 8, 934, 979 42 8 6, 403,300 | 3, 545, 066 2, 858, 234 
24 40 38, 024, 400 | 22,283,950 | 15, 740, 450 72 43 13, 124,900 | 6,984, 675 6, 140, 225 
125 90 84, 629, 646 | 53,835,848 | 30, 793, 798 36 31 1, 898, 550 | 1,027,300 871, 250 
103 51 14, 472, 510 |. 9, 134, 391 5, 338, 119 pactentacmemnseacaieenctig 
44 63 13, 843, 600 | 7, 151, 000 6, 692, 600 Total, all States_-. 3, 631 1, 338 |1, 116, 409, 435 |583, 747, 724 
81 8 1, 732, 225 891, 600 840,625 || Commonwealth of 
103 57 8, 694,750 | 6,260, 937 2, 433, 813 Puerto Rico...... mend 15 23 8, 635,000 | 4,317, 500 
96 29 7,987,998 | 5,494, 546 2, 493, 452 _————— 
15 5 8,049,080 | 6, 197,290 1, 851, 790 CB. tRascsesiae 3, 46 1, 361 |1, 125, 044, 435 |588, 065,224 | 536,979, 211 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
Federal Aviation Agency pointed out to 
the committee that this amount repre- 
sents total needs, and thus includes some 
items which would be ineligible for Fed- 
eral funds under the proposed bill. Air 
traffic control towers will henceforth be 
built by direct appropriation, and this 
represents some $20 million of the total 
estimated 





needs. Parts of terminal 
buildings which are not eligible for Fed- 
eral assistance represent another $90 
million of this total. The balance has 
been reduced by 20 percent on the basis 
of past experience, which would indicate 
that 80 percent of the needed develop- 
ment is all that can be reasonably ex- 
pected to be completed. On this basis, 
airport costs in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment would participate would be re- 
duced to a total of about $780 million, 
and the Federal share thus reduced to 

$390 million. The bill provides $375 mil- 

lion, and an additional $14 million, 

which will become available under ex- 
isting legislation, is still unprogramed. 

I ask to have included at this point in 
the Recorp a table showng the State ap- 
portionment which would apply under 
the proposed $75 million program. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Federal-aid airport program—State appor- 
tionment of $75,000,000 authorization (75 
percent State apportionment and 25 per- 
cent discretionary) 


SS, Hitech e inn nonane $806, 890 
heii cteillh Ete anens ectilinnneenet aloe 3, 994, 844 
ol edad tbainind ommecaee 950, 979 
a al ST A 607, 329 
NE hh omindinnemaaipa 8, 258, 755 
ES ee 948, 502 
richer me nesaan 390, 289 
I on at incleceneninremuineneensinemeteneum 78, 332 
District of Columbia_......-.--.- 106, 705 
DI 8 ice cncstirteneniverntodhnnwtospalion 1, 096, 112 
G Tn eabeahe 946, 607 
Hawall_ iellciceenaaliiciiestetatannienteenemeremateeunanes 131, 618 
0 SPSS SSS ae 657, 532 
ic cenmastinaen 1, 793, 445 
a a ese cenendn 895, 215 
NNN A id casks sched daechtnlciit 763, 932 
I an ceiccccrrcnnimnerecetibbladdierts 859, 060 
0 695, 524 
ote nenieeanereneiinminanenes 787, 763 
ecient ndeeremnnammais 366, 734 
We 6. Sit Lega cnnnnnone 514, 350 
RS ee ‘ = aoe 
ES CE ET 1, 057, 902 
ie COS. mene enone 629, 166 

Rie eiisiccth cain ciabias ichnoeniiues 1, 071, 649 
PE pdictincasnmiewsendcoas 1, 088, 320 
clits bgt ceppelingaetg mance 718, 232 
I iincttiiindihictitnd cimmiinnam awe 786, 796 
New Hampsahire.......:.......... 147, 285 
NOD eo lecnictiiegney bwcmponeon 899, 232 
ee terrseiveniansnineinaeerin 954, 576 
a aihtindtitirdbemminintiion nm 2, 698, 477 
eee Garetias.: ..........<..-. 989, 872 
ik nn a eneonan 565, 565 
ir iehcceidaieneistietineehnapeiemerea out: 1, 651, 795 
Ge intitindte dtdniiemecincionan 796, 355 
GO, indie Sisk nee nmbbnnne 901, 766 
ites citis tein emnte 1, 885, 489 
Fe  aieinieesesichcepeme coeenanee ane 127, 824 
ES ea a ee 542, 163 
South Dakota................... 615, 385 
sie. cats iatiieebncatibbiieaantadheranhs 781, 577 
iit letanen oininsuaiieiantaadiiadearenianie 3, 139, 146 
aa Bic mactitiibibimiditlenibninsoes 697, 789 
SN el 119, 165 
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Federal-aid airport program, etc.—Continued 


TRI. hn db oda c se cece $873, 882 
ndiatisiinncuumadi> 422, 155 
ie icdie cence wane 997, 096 
Ww ee aknetaSdiinibiead aut 707, 687 
ilk cnc en etic ue 975, 000 
Panes Ns, os ce cosine 525, 000 
eB, eee 49, 875, 000 
Insular areas 
RR hil tie oo Ucnweh<tters nndanepege cia 600, 000 
ED Css dinttinipmedbho msds 600, 000 
Wee Wewese oct 300, 000 
Behn ctidlitit x oe bveteen asc encahiae 1, 500, 000 
Discretionary funds: 
General aviation___........--- 7, 000, 000 
Regular discretionary (25 per- 
CIGD 5 tpt dm nitenin dh Seon nme 16, 625, 000 
| Eee ES 75, 000, 000 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
assure the Senate that I will support, 
and I believe a great majority of the 
committee will support, a further in- 
crease in the funds available for this 
program if our experience should demon- 
strate that local funds are available to 
complete more than 80 percent of the 
needed development. Furthermore, Iam 
confident that, should experience dem- 
onstrate the need for additional funds, 
the Federal Aviation Agency and the 
President would be prepared to give fa- 
vorable consideration to such an in- 
crease. We face in this program, as in 
other programs, the necessity to use 
great caution to avoid any unnecessary 
expenditures in the face of the demands 
upon our resources now being made by 
the expanded defense program. 

Mr. President, this bill represents the 
best possible program that could be ar- 
rived at by members of the Aviation 
Subcommittee. The subcommittee was 
unanimous in reporting the bill. We 
had great help from the membership on 
the minority side, the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Corton], the distinguished senior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL], 
and the distinguished junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton]. There 
was one dissenting voice in the full com- 
mittee but, so far as the entire remain- 
der of the membership of the Committee 
on Commerce is concerned, we were in 
unison that this bill represents the best 
possible combination of safety measures, 
filling the needs at the lowest possible 
cost, putting the burden of terminal 
buildings and fancy construction on the 
municipalities, and devoting Federal 
funds primarily to the runways which 
are essential to a truly national air trans- 
port system. 

I am grateful to the members of the 
Aviation Subcommittee for their coop- 
eration. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Corton] introduced a bill earlier, 
in which he proposed a 5-year program 
of $75 million advance contract author- 
ization a year. 

The increased emphasis on safety 
measures resulted from a careful investi- 
gation of accidents that happened last 
year. We found that accidents, to a 
great extent, occurred in the terminal 
areas, and that increased safety can be 
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gained, at a relatively small expense, by 
improving landing aids at our airports. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I commend the able 
Senator from Oklahoma for his leader- 
ship in this field. Not only has he been 
a great leader, but he has shown vision 
that has been very helpful all over the 
Nation, but especially in my State, 

Mr. President, the history of the Fed- 
eral Government’s efforts to assist the 
cities of our Nation in building an air- 
port system so essential to our economic 
growth has been reviewed here today, 
and this review eloquently attests to the 
importance of Federal assistance in this 
program. There is still much to be done 
to meet our growing needs, but the pro- 
gram has made possible many fine air- 
ports which could not have been built 
if local municipalities had been left to 
cope with the task alone. 

As technological developments con- 
tinue in the aviation field, the job of 
keeping pace in constructing adequate 
airports becomes more formidable. Air- 
port facilities in the jet age are expen- 
sive projects. Their design is complex. 
It is not engineeringly feasible, much 
less practical, to build them piecemeal. 
That is why, Mr. President, I support 
the bill before us today. I am a co- 
sponsor of S. 1703. The Senate Sub- 
committee on Aviation has held exten- 
sive hearings and given much study to 
the best method of financing this pro- 
gram, and I support the concept of con- 
tract-agreement authority embodied in 
this bill. 

In the capital city of my State, Denver, 
plans are underway to improve the mu- 
nicipal airport to meet the demands of 
increased jet traffic. Plans for paving 
Stapleton Field’s new north-south run- 
way, paving some aprons and taxiways, 
and putting high intensity lights on the 
new runway would require more than 
the entire State’s allocation of $948,502 
in Federal aid for 1 fiscal year. This 
example is duplicated in many cities 
throughout the United States. The 5- 
year contract authority is necessary for 
these airports to proceed with their 
plans. It is simply not good business to 
offer Federal financial assistance by an- 
nual allocations, beset as they would be 
by uncertainty which would seriously 
hamper the cities in getting the con- 
struction work contracted out. 

Airport needs no longer apply only to 
our big cities. The acceleration of com- 
merce makes it necessary for smaller 
cities and towns to provide airport fa- 
cilities in order to share in the Nation’s 
economy—both in contributing to a 
healthy business condition and in reap- 
ing the benefits of trade. 

The greatest growth in civil aviation 
has occurred in general aviation. Of 
the total number of aircraft in the 
country over 90 percent are in the cate- 
gory “general aviation aircraft” as dif- 
ferentiated from commercial airlines. 
The general aviation fleet now includes 
more than 68,000 aircraft. The Federal 
Aviation Agency forecasts this fleet will 
grow to more than 86,500 by 1965. 
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Various surveys have been made to 
find out the scope of meeting the airport 
needs for this increased air traffic. The 
national airport survey conducted jointly 
by Airport Operators Council, American 
Association of Airport Executives, and 
National Association of State Aviation 
Officials place the total amount of 
money required for the job at $1,125 mil- 
lion. Approximately half this amount is 
expected to come from local sources. 
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This study group has recommended 
that Colorado receive $7,138,415 in Fed- 
eral assistance during 1961-65 for air- 
port projects. 

The Federal Aviation Agency, from its 
continuing close study of airport needs 
and airport facilities now available, has 
made specific recommendations of new 
construction needed and improvements 
of existing facilities which should be 
planned. The number of towns which 
are faced with such needs and which 
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will be eligible to apply for assistance 
under this important legislation in my 
own State of Colorado is typical of the 
situation which exists in other States 
throughout the country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the complete chart 
of recommendations for airport develop- 
ment over the next 5 years in Colorado, 
as prepared by the FAA. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 





Forecast 
longest 
nonstop 
flight 


Recommended airport development, 5-year plan 


200 | Land; construct runway extension; surface taxi- 
ways and apron and construct apron ex- 
tension and access road; lighting. 


..------.---| Land; construct runway and apron extensions; 


strengthen and overlay existing runway; 
public use facilities; fencing. 


Colorado 
Total 
Air- Based passen- 
rt Community Airport Hub | aircraft gers 
ype type | 1960/1966] (thou- 
sands) 
1960/1966 
GA Akron-WashingtonCounty-j.-.---..} = 5 |----.-----]| 4,100 | G@p-I--.___}_- 
AC Municipals. ..............j}N | “ae 5 
7 
GA Sardy Field (Aspen-Pitkin |........} = 11 J_--------- 
County.) 
GA ee ee ee ee 





GA _ | Broomfield--.........- Jefferson County--......-- 





Light runway; construct and light taxiways; 
construct public use facilities, apron, seg- 
mented circle; beacon; lighted wind cone; 
access road. 

ais a Extend runway; enlarge apron; construct run- 

way; marking; lighting. 


GA Burlington-.........-- Pe os sisiinicnetasecunBicagecad OF RE ad ee sane see Land; construct runway, taxiway, apron, access 
road, segmented circle, wind cone; fencing. 
GA .| Canon City---.......- Fremont County---....-..- eee | Set Gee. 1 Fee None. 
AO Colorado Springs...... Peterson Field............./8 | So] | 86 544 | Land; site rach Eeeies mi ; pave runway extension, 
way, e and connecting taxi- 
134 ren haiee aprons, parking apron; widen 
tax way with exits at runway; widen and ex- 
tend taxiway parallel to runway with holding 
aprons; construct public use facilities; en- 
trance road and fence; lighting. 
Ac CRB io io cacnceinge Cortez-Montezuma County.| N 7 200 Oates taxiway, access road, and 
a Se segmen cle; lighting. 
GA Ri nneramaciuagance PEGMIGDGL, onangsccescanuenisccensan) , .. Ribdadeinehh=\. AED T Gl Recbalisesaadeucss Light runways; construct segmented circle, 
beacon, and lighted wind cone. 
ie: :S DEA n neccuepeemeened DONTE cine cussinadalasecaiiiadadt iadianed deine sao eM acnsdccsl Construct new airport. 
GA SEE cbcccamenanat BUOW CROMER) cnc cnccteccnncce aiid ns: <1 oe ON a elle cect Do. 
AC DT csdincisecawes Stapleton Airfield..........1.L | 170] i, 699° 1,650 | Pave runway, taxiways and holding apron; 
lighting; construct new control tower and 
2, 440 service roads; expand and reconstruct apron; 
grade and drain general aviation area; enlarge 
public use facilities; relocate street and 
acquire land for extension and clear zones for 
runways. 
AO SOD cnecontedmnnt LaPieth Fees, ccncndangses 12 250 | Construct parallel taxiway and runway exten- 
7 sion; lighting. 
GA i a i cide area! Beagle (PAA) cincecccnecsccaftsecoothh) WR Radigenind ee Can a hensdicies None. 
GA | Estes Park............ NW. os uctiibctionadibnanecutatiell Lpokbadslk.-.— WOE MUNG Li ecnenapneen Construct new airport. 
tee dasene 5, 200 
GA Fort Collins........... Chrfetepan FIG. ..ccisiecskuccwctaal. * SPB ae la | Se Ce Land; construct taxiway and apron; light run- 
on way; install wind cone and segmented circle. 
i ait aan 5, 
GA | Fort Morgan.......... Menisingd, oi. ccdctskaccce Kasay FSR &, 200} Gp-TEk. o-]. occ dens et Land; eee and extend runway; construct 
5, bn access road; lighting; miscellaneous. 
GA | Granby............... Granby-Grand County. ...].......- years Ba ee a LR Land; and; construct runway, taxiway, apron, and 
; runway; ins beacon, 
ieee 6, 200 wind. cone aa aon fencing. 
AOC | Grand Junction....... Walker Field. ............. 46 5,403 | DO-7..... 450 ae construct runway extension, parallel 
oawey soon apron extension, taxiway 
66 7, 100 ion; lighting. 
Cet) Diesel. oso. ole PRUMUEEN GLC netic crdewnslncontecel. x... Si henauemaned BF OTE ak cn csscip uhh) Land, clear zones; construct taxiways and 
od apron; pave runway. 
AC ION no idscencts Gunnison County...........N | 6] | 3 6, 000 OCV-340_.. 200 | Land; construct apron extension and public 
r ae use facilities. 
on ) eee. oe BE. ocnconnttanuhenaddgocsd intimal no of SAM, ies : A Site icsulat ne dadialel Construct new airport. 
Seaadobiee 5, 500 
GA | Julesburg............. NG i chi eachoooctnbinedlniie st Leeman 8,200.) GpAEa insti Aisne dccaho3 None. 
-waebiced 3, 500 
GA | Kit Carson............ Trading Pest GU) ccisesooctntisessin hs) (ry: 7 Atinntbiedead 4,200 | Gp-III....]...........- None. 
sdadseueed 4, 500 
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Mr. CARROLL. I join the Senator 
from Oklahoma in commending the able 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton]. This bill is a real step for- 
ward, and I want to lend my full support 
to this program. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his valued help in all the air- 
port bills, and I congratulate his State, 
and particularly commend it for the 
wonderful airport in the city of Denver, 
which is recognized as one of the finest 
terminals we have. 

Mr. MOSS. Madam President, I be- 
lieve there is no question that America is 
the most airminded nation in the world, 
and for our own security and well-being, 
we want to keep it that way. 
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The civilian airport might be called the 
front door of the community through 
which much of its business and commerce 
must pass, while its military counter- 
part—the airbase—is the garage, the de- 
pot, the filling station, the parking lot, 
and operational center of what is prob- 
ably our most potent arm of defense. 

For a long time we have been aware 
that the Nation with an adequate net- 
work of military airports has a strong 
lease on security, and that those States 
which prepare for and develop a com- 
petent system of civilian airports, and 
establish good trunklines and local air- 
line systems, will be in the advance guard 
of the Nation’s economic development 
and growth. 


200 | Construct apron, taxiway, public use facilities: 
access road; light taxiway. 


+ 


Construct new airport. 


Land; construct runway, oatwey, Gate. and 
channel! change; light runway; install beacon 
and fencing. 

Widen and extend runway, taxiway, and apron; 
construct access road. 


Construct new airport. 


Light runway; install beacon, land; extend 
runway. 


Land, clear zones; construct runway, access 
road; install segmented circle. 


200 | Land;reconstruct runway, taxiways, and apron; 
construct runway extension; relocate thresh- 
old lights; construct apron extension and ac- 
cess road; lighting. 

Construct access road. 


Construct new airport. 


Acquire land; construct runway, taxiway, apron 
and access road; install segmented circle. 


250 | Light taxiways; reconstruct apron; enlarge 
public use facilities, 


Land; construct and light runway; construct 
taxiway; apron, access road, beacon, seg- 
men ‘ane, lighted wind cone, fencing. 

Land; construct runway, access road, seg- 

mented circle, wind cone, fencing. 


Construct new airport 
200 | Widenrunway and relocate runway lights; con- 
struct entrance road and public use facilities. 


200 | Land; light taxiways; reconstruct runway, taxi- 
ways, apron, and access road, 





Construct runway; access road. 





Recently, the National Association of 
State Aviation Officials, the American 
Association of Airport Executives, and 
the Airport Operators Council jointly 
conducted a survey to determine the 
amount of money which will be required 
for civilian airport expansion and im- 
provement from June 1961 through June 
30, 1965. 

The survey went to the grassroots, 
with questions asked directly of the in- 
dividual authorities who own or operate 
airports. This airport-by-airport check 
showed that approximately 3,500 of the 
6,500 airports in the United States are 
publicly owned, and that nearly half of 
them need immediate expansion and im- 
provement. To build the new airports we 
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need, and raise the standards of those 
we have, to cope with the rapid growth 
of modern air transportation and meet 
its rigid safety requirements will cost 
more than a billion dollars. What bet- 
ter argument could there be for the 
passage of the measure before us to- 
day—S. 1703? 

I am glad to report that continuation 
and expansion of the Federal-aid-to-air- 
ports program has the unqualified sup- 
port of the Utah State Aeronautic Com- 
mission. 

Harlon W. Bement, its director, says: 

There has been considerable gain to both 
Utah and the Nation by the construction of 
new airports and the improvement of exist- 
ing fields through joint Federal, State and 
local financial participation. Certainly our 
economy is better, and our transportation 
problems have been greatly eased by airport 
development accomplished under the Federal 
aid to airports program. 


Mr. Bement continues: 

Many of our airport projects would not 
have been undertaken, or the work would 
have proceeded much more slowly, without 
this program. If Congress extends it, we are 
hopeful of providing a well-balanced air- 
port system in Utah—not only for air car- 
rier aircraft, but for general aviation as well. 


The national survey showed that of 
the 46 publicly owned airports in Utah, 
20 reported needed and planned proj- 
ects at a total cost of $4,352,522. It is 
estimated local and State sources can 
contribute about $900,000. This leaves 
a hiatus of $3,425,072. 

Under the bill before us, Utah will re- 
ceive $697,789 in contract authority each 
year for a 5-year period. This would 
give us $3,398,973—close to the amount 
needed. 

However, I do not need to point out 
these estimates of 1961-65 needs are 
based on projects planned and reported 
at this time. Airports which did not re- 
ply to the survey, or improvements not 
yet planned, are not included. New 
problems are bound to come up. 

For example, it appears now that the 
main instrument runway at the new Salt 
Lake Municipal Airport must be resur- 
faced, and the asphaltic concrete over- 
lay strengthened in about a year. There 
is no estimate of costs, but they will be 
substantial. 

The new Salt Lake Airport is second 
to none in the country in efficiency. It 
covers approximately 2,400 acres and has 
four asphalt runways 150 feet in width 
and 4,134, 5,550, 6,700, and 10,000 feet 
in length. It is constructed in such a 
manner and is of sufficient size to take 
care of any airplane service for the 
present. A new terminal building 
costing $44 million has been built. 

Salt Lake City very much needed this 
new airport. The city is one of the most 
important airway centers in the United 
States. It is located at the “Crossroads 
of the West” and is the perfect trans- 
portation hub for the 11 Western States. 
Planes leave and arrive on a staccato 
schedule, carrying air passengers, air- 
mail, air express, and cargo. The ave- 
rage daily number of flights of all kinds 
is well over 500. 

Because Utah’s economy and popula- 
tion are both expanding at a tremen- 
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dously accelerated rate, we must now 
develop our airports in our medium- 
sized and smaller towns and cities to the 
level necessary to profit from the great 
activity at the Salt Lake airport and to 
meet the State’s transportation needs. 
For example, Salt Lake County’s popula- 
tion increased 53 percent in the years 
between 1940 and 1960, and the popula- 
tion of the State as a whole increased 65 
percent during the same period. This 
means that the outlying areas are grow- 
ing faster than Salt Lake, and means of 
transportation to them must be im- 
proved and accelerated. 

Utah is a State which lends itself 
ideally to air travel because of its geog- 
raphy which varies from plateau lands 
to high mountain ranges. Winding can- 
yons and steep mountain passes slow 
down travel by car or train, but by plane 
a trip across the State is quickly accom- 
plished. 

Mr. President, passage of this bill will 
help America move more competently 
into the jet age. There can be no ques- 
tion about the need for the measure. It 
is becoming increasingly evident, both in 
my State of Utah and elsewhere in the 
country, that a good airport is as impor- 
tant and essential to the progress and 
survival of a community as good schools, 
good water supply, and good public 
utilities. 

(At this point Mr. Moss took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, 2% 
years ago the Senate had a knock- 
down fight over legislation to amend 
and extend the Federal-aid-to-airport 
program. The legislation before us 
today will accomplish the same purpose, 
but, I am pleased to say, there seems 
little likelihood that today’s debate will 
develop into much of a battle. Time has 
erased many of the differences that 
existed in 1959 and constructive com- 
promises have eliminated most of the 
rest. The pending bill, S. 1703, is an 
effective compromise which has pro- 
duced a sound bill and a realistic airport- 
aid program. 

The principal provisions of the bill 
can be summarized briefly. It would 
extend the Federal airport program un- 
der which grants are made to State and 
local governments for the construction 
and improvement of airports. The bill 
would authorize grants totaling $75 mil- 
lion in each of the next 5 years, includ- 
ing a special fund of $7 million a year 
for the development of smaller airports 
for general flying which may relieve 
congestion at busy major air terminals. 

The bill would forbid the use of Fed- 
eral grants for the construction of 
terminal buildings or other facilities 
unless they are directly related to safety. 
It also would increase the Federal con- 
tribution from 50 to 75 percent of the 
cost of certain specified types of safety 
devices and landing aids. In addition, 
it would empower the Federal Aviation 
Administrator to turn down requests 
for airport aid unless the safety devices 
required at the airport are installed. 
But a listing of the major provisions of 
the bill may not clearly reveal its most 
important and significant feature. 

The bill is a sure stride forward in the 
direction of aviation safety. Its whole 
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emphasis, from beginning to end, is on 
the safety of the traveling public. The 
funds it would provide must be used for 
projects having a direct bearing on 
safety. While the bill is a compromise 
measure in many respects, I assure the 
Senate that it makes no compromise 
when it comes to air safety. 

Federal aid must not be dissipated on 
things which are not clearly related to 
safety. Heretofore, Federal aid funds 
have been available for the construction 
of airport terminal buildings and simi- 
lar facilities which may be highly de- 
sirable, but which by no stretch of the 
imagination can be related to safety. 
This bill would bar the use of aid funds 
for terminal buildings, not because the 
committee was opposed to handsome and 
comfortable airport terminals but merely 
because we cannot defend such a use 
for Federal funds when there are unmet 
safety needs at the Nation’s airports. 

We enjoy traveling amid luxury and 
comfort, but we really cannot justify 
putting those considerations ahead of 
safety at any time, and we cannot jus- 
tify, either, charging the comforts and 
conveniences to the account of the Fed- 
eral taxpayer. 

That is the key feature of this bill. 

In considering the bill, we ought to 
bear in mind also that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is responsible, and 100 percent 
responsible, for an enormous system of 
air navigation facilities. To maintain 
and operate the air traffic control net- 
work across the country, the Federal 
Government will spend $440 million this 
year, and it will spend another $126 mil- 
lion on equipment for the system. These 
are responsibilities we cannot avoid be- 
cause only the Federal Government can 
assure the uniformity and coordination 
required of such a system. 

But the finest, safest, and most precise 
air navigation and traffic control sys- 
tem in the world is of doubtful value 
unless there are safe and adequate air- 
ports at each end of the flight. Federal 
airport aid is the most effective way to 
provide those airports throughout the 
country, but we must see that the aid is 
channeled into the facilities for safe 
landings and safe takeoffs for the 200,000 
Americans who fly each day. Airport 
aid, furthermore, is the best way to as- 
sure that our airports fit into a compre- 
hensive, coordinated system which is 
adequate to meet the needs of the Na- 
tion. 

While the bill emphasizes the safety 
aspects of airport aid, it also relies heav- 
ily on the foresight, leadership, and 
energy of the local communities which 
own and operate most of the airports in 
this country. We have gone over the bill, 
and the basic Airport Act itself, care- 
fully, to make sure it recognizes the facts 
of life which the local sponsors of air- 
port projects must face. That is why 
the bill provides a long-term continuing 
program. That is one reason why a 
substantial discretionary fund is made 
available to the Administrator. That is 
why funds are available for obligation 
by a State for 2 years. To put this pro- 
gram on a stop-and-start basis of un- 
certainty and doubt would only be waste- 
ful and unwise, in my opinion. 
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As a minority member of the Sub- 
committee on Aviation I commend the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Mownroney] for his constructive 
contribution through the years to this 
program for the future. The air tran- 
portation facilities in this country are 
the arteries which will carry the life- 
blood of American commerce as well as 
American communications, and will 
provide for the meeting of Americans 
across the country and with people of 
other countries in the vears ahead. 

This is perhaps one of the most im- 
portant features of progress which we 
in the Congress face for the immediate 
future. No man has contributed more 
than has the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. No man 
has at his fingertips a more comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the subject. 

Unhappily, last year there were areas 
of disagreement. I fought and lost with 
regard to an amendment to hold the 
appropriation to the budget estimate and 
to hold the programs to those involving 
safety of the traveling public and of the 
public living adjacent to airports in this 
country. 

The bill before us, unlike the bill we 
considered at that time, is completely in 
keeping with the recommendation of the 
President and of the Bureau of the 
Budget. It is restricted to safety, which 
is the primary responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government. With possibly one 
exception, it has the unanimous support 
of our subcommittee and full committee. 

We have gone over the bill carefully, 
with a fine-tooth comb, and we have 
weighed all the elements and fought out 
any differences that existed. The bill 
represents a constructive step in one of 
the most vital fields of development in 
America today. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma for his fairness, his 
patience, and his leadership. I also 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas and other members of the com- 
mittee for their contributions. 

Tonight we stand as a committee al- 
most wholeheartedly for the bill, which 
represents not merely a compromise, but 
also a constructive step, which has been 
weighed and found to our satisfaction to 
be the proper way to approach the prob- 
lem, so that we shall not lose any time 
in this vital field. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have a unanimous-consent request to 
make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have discussed it 
with the various Senators who are con- 
cerned. There was a quorum call when 
the bill was laid before the Senate about 
15 minutes ago. 

I ask unanimous consent, on the basis 
of the four amendments which I under- 
stand will be offered, that time be al- 
located as follows: To one of the Prox- 
mire amendments, 1 hour, to be divided 
30 minutes to each side; and to each of 
the other three amendments—one by 
the distinguished Senators from New 
York (Mr, Javits and Mr. KEaTInG], one 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE], and one by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LavscHE]—30 minutes, to be 
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divided 15 minutes to each side; with 
1 hour allotted to the consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I shall not object be- 
cause I am a party to the agreement, but 
I wish to make it clear, so that the time 
element may be understood, that from 
the time on the bill I shall need about a 
half hour to develop the legal problems 
incident to segregation in airport termi- 
nals. With the manager of the bill 
present on the floor, I state that in my 
opinion the situation is such that the law 
now prohibits what the administration 
is allowing to occur. 

I think it needs to be developed, I 
only want to be sure that in the time 
allocated on the bill it was understood 
that I would need the amount of time I 
suggested to develop the subject. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First, I should like 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin whether he contemplates ask- 
ing for the yeas and nays on any of his 
amendments. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed. The 
junior Senator from Wisconsin would 
appreciate having the yeas and nays or- 
dered on the first amendment before 
consenting to the unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What about the oth- 
er two amendments? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I wish a yea-and- 
nay vote on my second amendment. I 
understand that the Senator in charge 
of the bill, the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] will 
join me in asking for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator refers to 
the yeas and nays on both amendments? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. May I inquire of the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
KeEaTInGc] whether he desires the yeas 
and nays on his amendment? 

Mr. KEATING. There will be col- 
loquy on my amendment, and I believe 
an acceptable amendment will be arrived 
at. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the Senator from Ohio has no 
amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. He will have an 
amendment to offer, but I understand 
that he may not ask for the yeas and 
nays on it. He is still considering the 
question. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Three and one-half 
hours of debate would be involved, ex- 
clusive of the time for the voting. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So we shall be here 
until 11 o’clock tonight, with the yea- 
nay vote at approximately midnight. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I wish to ask a ques- 
tion. Suppose between now and the close 
of the debate some Senator, based upon 
what develops in the debate, decides that 
he wishes to offer another amendment. 
Will he be excluded from the privilege 
of debating the amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I assure the Sena- 
tor that the distinguished minority 
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leader and I will be happy to recognize a 
condition of that sort and do all we can 
to provide the necessary time to debate 
such an amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. May it be understood 
that if any Senator should offer another 
amendment, that 20 minutes will be al- 
lowed for debate on the amendment, 10 
minutes to each side? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I assure the Sena- 
tor that he would have no trouble in ob- 
taining time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, 1 
should like to make one further inquiry 
of the distinguished majority leader for 
purposes of clarification. In view of the 
fact that the debate would run until a 
late hour, may I ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill, and also the majority 
leader, if there were to be record votes, 
whether the votes could be taken tomor- 
row rather than tonight? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That would be per- 
fectly agreeable, but I hope that my as- 
sent will not be taken as a hint by inter- 
ested Senators not to make their cases 
tonight, because I should like to continue 
at least until 9 o’clock or thereabouts and 
get as much out of the way as possible. 
Then I should like to have an agreement 
to the effect that if there are to be yea- 
and-nay votes—there will be at least 
two—they may be held over until the 
limitation debate has ended tomorrow, at 
the conclusion of the call of the calendar. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The crucial 
amendment, because it involves the dif- 
fering positions of the two Houses, will 
be represented in the amendment on the 
method of financing, of the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin. I should like 
it understood that each of us will have 
perhaps 10 minutes on a side tomorrow 
morning, before the record vote on that 
amendment occurs, if the the purpose 
of the distinguished majority leader is 
to have the yea and nay votes tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Such a _ course 
would be perfectly acceptable. 

Mr. MONRONEY. By doing so we 
could explain the amendment to Sen- 
ators present at that time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, for the 
purpose of further clarification, assum- 
ing that the first amendment to be offer- 
ed is the Proxmire amendment, debate 
on the amendment would take us rough- 
ly to half ~ast eight—in fact, beyond 
half past eight. I assume, then, that 
all votes would likely go over until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. I hope that the votes may be 
taken immediately before third reading. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the vote on the 
financing amendment is the vital vote. 
Several Senators want to be certain that 
they vote on the amendment. If the 
voting is carried over until tomorrow, 
certain Senators would be deprived of 
that opportunity because of commit- 
ments which they cannot avoid. It 
would seem that, having waited all this 
time to consider the bill, and the first 
vote being the vital vote, that we should 
be allowed, within the proposed limita- 
tion of time, which will keep us to a very 
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late hour, then to have an opportunity 
to vote on the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
Senators unanimously agree to the re- 
quest, I would agree to have that one 
vote tonight and only that one vote. All 
others would go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, many of us have 
other amendments to offer. We could 
not agree to a unanimous-consent re- 
quest limiting the vote to only one 
amendment tonight. If we must stay 
here, I am prepared to stay all night. I 
will stay here, vote, and have a few 
quorum calls, too. I am not willing to 
make an agreement that all of us go 
about our own affairs and then return 
here at about 10 o’clock tonight to vote 
on the one amendment, which is what 
would happen. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. Since there 
would be only 1 hour of debate on the 
amendment, the vote would take place 
roughly at about 8:30. 

Mr. SCOTT. There would be an hour 
of debate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. An hour on the 
amendment, if it is used. In order to 
bring the question to a head, if other 
amendments are considered tonight and 
the amendment which we have discussed 
is held over until tomorrow, I hope that 
we may dispose of all amendments ex- 
cept the one which seems to be the main 
bone of contention. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Having discussed 
the subject with other Senators who will 
offer amendments, it is our feeling that 
the only rollcall that would be asked for 
would be on the financing amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Wisconsin has two amendments on 
which he weuld like a rollcall vote. One 
amendment is on the question of financ- 
ing and the other is on the question of 
the reduction of the appropriation. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I have an amend- 
ment which I understand the manager 
of the bill, the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma, is willing to accept, and 
I shall not ask for a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—do I correctly understand 
that there will be only one vote tonight? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And if any other 
votes are called for—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator from 
Montana will yield, it is my understand- 
ing that there will be no votes tonight, 
but we will present our case and there 
will be votes tomorrow morning at an 
agreed time, or after we return. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
misstated the case. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. COTTON. If that is the case, I 
will object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thought we had 
an agreement that there would be a vote 
on the half-hour amendment tonight, 
and that the principal amendment would 
go over until tomorrow and be taken up 
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at. the conclusion of the morning hour. 
Otherwise I would have to withdraw the 
request if an agreement cannot be 
reached. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I do not 
want to impede the Senate—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senate will 
convene tomorrow at 9 o’clock. 

Mr. COTTON. I believe that evening 
engagements are not quite as important 
as commitments that take a Senator out 
of the city. There is one important vote. 
I cannot see any reason why we cannot 
have the amendment debated within the 
limitation and the vote on the amend- 
ment taken tonight, because there are 
not only one but several Senators who 
will not be present tomorrow. I think 
it is advisable to have the will of the 
Senate expressed on that one amend- 
ment at least. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Can the Senator 
come to an agreement with his colleague 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. COTTON. I believe he does not 
want to remain all night. 

Mr. SCOTT. On the contrary. I say 
we can remain in session all night. 

If Senators are eager to vote tonight, 
would the Senators be willing to limit 
their time for debate? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Senators are a 
little tired. They have been working 
long hours this week. I think they 
should be given some consideration. 
The Senate is convening early tomorrow. 
If an agreement cannot be reached, I 
withdraw the request. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask the Senator not 
to withdraw the request yet. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, let it 
be distinctly understood that, so far as I 
am concerned, I shall be here whenever 
the agreement requires us to be pres- 
ent. I merely want to know if we are 
to have one vote or several votes tonight. 
I should like to know what to expect so 
I can be back here to vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that 30 minutes 
of debate be allowed on each amend- 
ment, with 15 minutes to a side, and 
that an hour and a half of debate be 
allowed on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And that there be 
a vote tonight on the first amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And on no others? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On no others. 
Other votes will go over until tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
time limitation apply to amendments to 
amendments? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. 
form of agreement. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Reserving the right 
to object, I wish to understand when 
the vote will come. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In a half hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing, as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That during the further consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 1703) to amend the 
Federal Airport Act so as to extend the time 


Yes; the usual 
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for making grants under the provisions of 
such act, and for other purposes, debate on 
any amendment or amendments thereto, 
motion, or appeal, except a motion to lay on 
the table, shall be limited to 30 minutes, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
mover of any such amendment or motion 
and the majority leader: Provided, That in 
the event the majority leader is in favor of 
any such amendment or motion, the time 
in opposition thereto shall be controlled by 
the minority leader or some Senator desig- 
nated by him: Provided further, That no 
amendment that is not germane to the pro- 
visions of the said bill shall be received. 
Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final of the said bill debate 
shall be limited to 1% hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled, respectively, by the 
majority and minority leaders: Provided, 
That the said leaders, or either of them, 
may, from the time under their control on 
the passage of the said bill, allot additional 
time to any Senator during the considera- 
tion of any amendment, motion, or appeal. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment 8~-30-61—A. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask unanimous 
consent that the reading of the amend- 
ment be dispensed with, and that it be 
printed in the Rrcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 2, beginning with line 11, strike 
out all through line 6 on page 4 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 2. (a) Section 5 of such Act (49 
US.C. 1104) is amended by redesignating 
subsection (d) as subsection (e), and by in- 
serting immediately after subsection (c) the 
following new subsection: 

“ ‘APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZATION FOR PROJECTS 

“*(d)(1) For the purpose of carrying out 
this Act with respect to projects in the sev- 
eral States, in addition to other amounts 
authorized by this Act, appropriations 
amounting in the aggregate to $332,500,000 
are hereby authorized to be made to the Ad- 
ministrator over a period of five fiscal years, 
beginning with the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962. Of amounts appropriated under 
this paragraph $66,500,000 shall become 
available for obligation, by the execution of 
grant agreements pursuant to section 12, 
beginning July 1 of each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1962, June 30, 1963, June 
30, 1964, June 30, 1965, and June 30, 1966, 
and shall continue to be so available until 
expended. 

“*(2) For the purpose of carrying out this 
Act with respect to projects in Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, in ad- 
dition to other amounts authorized by this 
Act, appropriations amounting in the ag- 
gregate to $7,500,000 are hereby authorized to 
be made to the Administrator over a period 
of five fiscal years, beginning with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962. Of amounts ap- 
propriated under this paragraph, $1,500,000 
shall become available for obligation, by the 
execution of grant agreements pursuant to 
section 12, beginning July 1 of each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1962, June 30, 
1963, June 30, 1964, June 30, 1965, and June 
30, 1966, and shall continue to be so avail- 
able until expended. Of each such amount, 
40 per centum shall be available for projects 
in Hawaii, 40 per centum shall be available 
for projects in Puerto Rico, and 20 per cen- 
tum shall be available for projects in the 
Virgin Islands. 

“"(3) For the purpose of developing, in 
the several States, airports the primary pur- 
pose of which is to serve general aviation 
and to relieve congestion at airports having 
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high density of traffic serving other segments 
of aviation, in addition to other amounts 
authorized by this Act for such purpose, ap- 
propriations amounting in the aggregate to 
$35,000,000 are hereby authorized to be made 
to the Administrator over a period of five 
fiscal years, beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1962. Of amounts appro- 
priated under this paragraph, $7,000,000 
shall become available for obligation, by the 
execution of grant agreements pursuant to 
section 12, beginning July 1 of each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1962, June 30, 
1963, June 30, 1964, June 30, 1965, and June 
80, 1966, and shall continue to be so avail- 
able until expended.’” 

On page 4, line 8, strike out “(c)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(a)”. 

On page 4, line 25, after “5(a)” insert “and 
section 5(d) (1)”. 

On page 5, line 1, strike out “5(c)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “5(d)(3)”. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
shall make my statement very brief. 

My amendment would discontinue the 
practice of authorizing the FAA to enter 
into contracts obligating Federal funds 
in advance of appropriations as a means 
of furnishing Federal aid to airports. It 
provides that funds shall be authorized 
and appropriated in advance of obliga- 
tions, except for unused obligational au- 
thority remaining available under pres- 
ent law. 

The amendment authorizes funds over 
a 5-year period. The language would 
permit the Appropriations Committee to 
appropriate all the funds for the full 5 
years in advance, if it wished to do so. 
In other words, they could decide that 
they would appropriate all of the $375 
million immediately, to let FAA make its 
commitments. The difficulty under the 
pending bill is that the Committee on 
Appropriations is effectively foreclosed. 
It is bound by the FAA contract commit- 
ments. In other words, it would have no 
choice in the matter. 

The Appropriations Committee could, 
if it wished to do so, provide funds for 2 
years or 1 year, at its pleasure. If it 
agrees that long-term commitments are 
necessary, as the FAA and most airport 
sponsors believe, it can provide the funds 
in advance. The general conclusion from 
the testimony was that 18 months’ ad- 
vance commitment is necessary. 

My amendment would eliminate back- 
door financing by giving the Appropria- 
tions Committee the duty and responsi- 
bility of providing funds far enough in 
advance to meet the needs of sponsors 
for long-term planning. 

I recognize that long-term planning 
for airports is deemed essential. Ad- 
vance appropriation would accomplish it 
just as well as advance authority for 
contract obligations. Furthermore, it 
would allow orderly, constitutional pro- 
cedures. 

As is well known, the House has al- 
ready adopted the appropriations meth- 
od. It seems to me that it makes sense. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it was 
agreed that I should have 10 minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. I 
yield 10 minutes on the bill to the Sen- 
ator. Has the Senator from Wisconsin 
completed his statement? 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. I may speak for 2 or 
3 minutes later. For the present I have 
completed my statement. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I filed 
individual views with respect to the ma- 
jority report of the committee. My dis- 
sent was predicated upon the proposal 
that in the bill there was an enhance- 
ment of the subsidies that were being 
provided in the airport and airport fa- 
cility program. 

In 1958 I subscribed to the proposal 
that the Federal Government ought 
gradually to withdraw from the subsi- 
dization of the building of airports and 
facilities. 

In that year the President recom- 
mended that there be a gradual with- 
drawal from the _ subsidy program. 
Congress did not listen to his recommen- 
dation. It passed a bill departing com- 
pletely from the advice which he gave. 

The House made certain changes in 
the bill, in which the Senate concurred, 
and the bill was forwarded to the Presi- 
dent. The President, however, withheld 
approval and issued a memorandum, a 
pertinent part of which reads as follows: 

Now, however, I am convinced that the 
time has come for the Federal Government 
to begin an orderly withdrawal from the 
airport grant program * * *. I recognize 
that there will doubtless be a transitional 
period during which the Federal Govern- 
ment will be required to provide aid to ur- 
gent airport. projects which are essential to 
an adequate national aviation facilities 
system and which cannot be completed in 
any other way. * * * 


The President disapproved of what 
was done. In his budget for 1960 he 
recommended that a gradual decline in 
the allocation be made to finance a proj- 
ect. He recommended $50 million for 
1961, $45 million for the next year, and 
$35 million for the following 3 fiscal 
years. 

I then subscribed, and I now sub- 
scribe, to that proposal, because I be- 
lieve that the Federal Government has 
a burden so great to carry with respect 
to national defense that we ought grad- 
ually to withdraw from what was being 
done. 

On page 8 of the report the commit- 
tee states: 

As your committee has frequently stated 
in the past, the capital investment required 
to develop airport facilities sufficient for 
the present and future air transportation 
needs of this country far exceed the financial 
capabilities of local communities. 


This Government on the Federal level 
is in a far worse fiscal position than 
local governments and State govern- 
ments. 

No one can convince me that we are 
in a position at the Federal level to keep 
drawing out of the moneybag without 
rendering it empty and creating fiscal 
difficulties. 

I am in favor of a gradual withdrawal. 
I am against the creation of new sub- 
sidies and the expansion of old ones. 

As shown on page 47 of the report, in 
my individual views, four principal sub- 
jects are approached on a matching 
basis. The first is the cost of land for 
installation of approach light systems. 
Until now we have been matching on a 
50-50 basis. The bill provides 75 per- 
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cent by the Federal Government and 25 
percent by the local government. 

Second is the installation of inrun- 
way lighting. With regard to the in- 
stallation of inrunway lighting, it in- 
volves a new subsidy. 

The matching formula in the present 
bill is 75 percent on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government and 25 percent of the 
basis of payments by local governments. 
I see no reason why the costs of this 
item should not be paid on a 50-50 
matching basis. 

The third item deals with the installa- 
tion of high intensity runway lights. 
With respect to this item, no change has 
been made in the law; therefore, I have 
no objection to it. 

The fourth item relates to the installa- 
tion of runway distance markers. This 
is a new subsidy. In my opinion, there 
is no justification for placing it on the 
basis of 50-50 percent participation. 

There is one item which the Govern- 
ment has been subsidizing on the basis 
of 100 percent. That 100-percent sub- 
sidization deals with the installation of 
the approach lighting system. The 100- 
percent contribution has not been 
changed. All of the contributions have 
been lifted upward; none of them have 
dropped downward. New subsidies have 
been created. The Federal Government 
is entering into this program on an in- 
tensified basis, with the exception—and I 
commend the Senator from Oklahoma 
for it—that we will make it a full and 
complete domestic or local obligation to 
build the facilities, except safety facil- 
ities which are used in servicing airports. 

Today we are increasing subsidies in 
the airport program. Tomorrow there 
will be half a dozen bills to increase the 
subsidy in the merchant marine program. 
Today the recommendation was made to 
enter into subsidization of the railroads. 

The trend in subsidies is upward. The 
trend is toward the creation of new sub- 
sidies. I humbly submit that the Fed- 
eral Government cannot stand it. We 
will run into trouble. We are causing 
the mayors, the Governors, and the in- 
nocent citizens of the country to believe 
they can get money from the Federal 
Government and not have to pay any 
taxes. 

Mayors are coming to Washington 
with ladles in their hands, begging. The 
fact is that the Federal Government is 
breaking down the moral fiber of men 
who occupy high public offices in our 
general program, instead of cultivating 
independence, character, and courage. 
Subsidies are breaking down that char- 
acter. They are making beggars out of 
the ordinary citizens, townships, cities, 
counties, and State governments. In my 
opinion, we are walking down a high- 
way which will lead us to the brink. 
There will be no further way to go. 
Trouble will be at hand. 

That presents my side of the case. I 
think it rather substantially places be- 
fore the Senate what the program has 
been as described by the Senator from 
Oklahoma and what my opposition to 
it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Ohio for stating 
his position succinctly and cogently. 

I do not consider this proposal a sub- 
sidy. I consider it participation by the 
Federal Government to pay a portion of 
its share of the cost in return for the 
use it gets from the airports of the Na- 
tion. During World War II, 429 civil 
airports were turned over to the Army 
and the Navy. That saved the Federal 
Government a cost running into billions 
of dollars, because those airports were 
put to use immediately. I venture the 
assertion that at least two airports in 
each State are today jointly used by 
civil aviation and those great Reserve 
Forces of America, the Air National 
Guard and the Air Reserves, with no 
landing charges whatsoever, and the air- 
port facilities furnished absolutely free, 
with no gasoline tax paid into the States 
or to the municipalities. Because these 
Reserve Forces use these facilities the 
Federal Government should pay some- 
thing for the construction and replace- 
ment of the facilities which they wear 
out. 

I invite attention to the table on page 
12 of the report. I shall select at ran- 
dom samples of some of the interna- 
tional airports, because I think this item 
is important. 

At Anchorage International Airport, 
located in the State of the two distin- 
guished Senators from Alaska, 25.8 per- 
cent of the landings are military land- 
ings. 

At Miami International Airport, 9.7 
percent of the landings are military. 

At Baltimore Friendship Airport, 40.5 
percent are military landings. 

At Los Angeles International, 8.6 per- 
cent of the landings are military. 

At Chicago O’Hare Field International 
Airport, 243 percent are military 
landings. 

At San Francisco International, 9.2 
percent of the landings are military. 

In addition, at fields at Chicago, De- 
troit, and other cities, the percentage of 
military landings is higher than at these 
international airports. So what we are 
doing in matching local funds is to pay 
for a part of the use which the Federal 
Government obtains. Furthermore, I 
believe it is highly important to recognize 
that sharing of the costs of the national 
transportation system was inaugurated 
in 1924, when we began Federal highway 
aid. Since that time, the Government 
has spent billions of dollars in con- 
structing highways and is now engaged 
in a $40 billion program, a program 
which is not on a 50-50 basis, but on a 
90 percent Federal, 10 percent matching 
basis. 

This program has been supported as 
one which is necessary if we are to have 
a national transportation system. 

Likewise, the expenditure of $75 mil- 
lion a year for a national airport sys- 
tem, most of which traffic is interstate, 
is a part of the strength and the de- 
velopment of our great Nation. The 
funds which are paid in aviation gaso- 
line tax should be given some credit. 
This, I believe, would come to almost 
$60 million a year. But the books are 
not kept that way. 
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CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Mr. President, I now turn to the 
Proxmire amendment. 

The Senate bill continues the program 
initiated in 1956 of providing Federal 
funds under a system of advance con- 
tract authority. Under this program the 
Federal Aviation Agency is authorized 
to execute grant agreements—that is to 
obligate Federal funds by contract—in 
the amount of $75 million for each of the 
fiscal years 1962 through 1966. The au- 
thorized amounts become available at 
the beginning of the fiscal year for 
which they are authorized and continue 
to be available until obligated. 

The House bill proposes to abandon 
this program—likewise, the Proxmire 
amendment proposes to abandon this 
system which has worked so success- 
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fully, and to return to the system of an- 
nual appropriations, which was used for 
the first 10 years of the airport program 
between 1946 and 1956. Your committee 
is convinced that the choice between 
these two proposals is the most impor- 
tant decision with respect to the airport 
program which the Congress has faced 
since 1956. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a table showing the funds avail- 
able and obligated under this program 
for the fiscal years from 1947 through 
1961 prepared by the Federal Aviation 
Agency. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Net project funds available for obligation, grant agreements, and cash expenditures, by fiscal 
years, 1947-61 











Net proj- Grant Net proj- Grant Total net | Total grant} Total cash 
ect funds agree- ect funds agree- expendi- 
available ments available ments tures 
Pe cies S bspen cheatin cknee $42, 750, 000 | $3, 041,906 |......-.-.--]------------|$42, 750, 000 | $3,041, 906 |_........... 
Tit enscccnnn0ndiidavabbaoe 30, 662, 96, CG) TES Fann. cept enlenspnmcenens $5, 148, 889 
Pe nsnve- ipavels«cuese« 36, 817, 172 | 49, 908, 900 |......-..---]------------ 30, 390, 990 
Win tint ctees cactdcdwebad 36, 500, 000 | 44, 049, 461 |......------]------------ 33, 182, 519 
cid tender tena inlet ae 21, 200, 000 | 30, 706, O88 [~~~ 2.3. c ce feccees- sce 30, 388, 415 
ME baton nae decasmnanee 15, 850, 006 | 10, 588, 231 :}..........--}s--.+-----=- 32, 808, 068 
We dn dad in cites Seske @, 710, C28 | 11,007, OF7.4 Ww nnn ct lnsecesecnnen 26, 990, 836 
Wi ehinnad a dnd ddde bebeiheoss—ebea ke = O86, GIB fic cnccapasacl epsoepacccseleaepesseoson 17, 481, 945 
iii cdicnice nine wren ge 20, 750, G00. }. 10H, SID bene cadnnodipneescrcrn=s 8, 353, 021 
iN ia aire eet 20, 571, 525 8, 588, 383 |$42, 500, 000 | $9, 205, 897 16, 515, 871 
Be anadeandencinddees on. aleracnenaee 7, 649, 910 | 63,000, 000 | 37, 491, 306 20, 649, 031 
og MEAS S FORGES eee en pert 1 —587,387 | 6,403, 252 | 63,000,000 | 63, 922, 493 42, 870, 387 
WUD tithe cid cniscyonkgehinadcdelaabbbbunal pete dtnasete 63, 000, 000 | 72, 956, 360 56, 577, 626 
i a ee 63, 900, 000 | 82, 202, 876 57, 113, 356 
ao a ak ke oS sins tite pach edad cna oe 63, 000, 000 |? 73, 794, 239 265, 160, 717 
PO a siisa lodge sstein 234, 223, 839 |234, 223, 839 |357, 500, 000 |339, 573, 171 443, 631, 671 


Available for obligation 


Fane 9, 76 eR RS 








1 Unused appropriation which reverted to the Treasury. 


2 Estimated. 
Source: Federal Aviation Agency. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent also to have 
printed at this point in the RECorD a 
discussion of the history and need of con- 
tract authority as contained in the com- 
mittee report. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CONTRACT AUTHORITY 

Under existing law the Federal-aid-to-air- 
ports program is administered under advance 
contract authority. This system permits the 
Federal Aviation Agency to contractually 
obligate the Government through the execu- 
tion of grant agreements and thereby fur- 
nishes airport sponsors with definite assur- 
ance that necessary Federal funds will be 
available at the time the projects are to be 
undertaken. Contract authorization permits 
are Agency and the local sponsors to pro- 
gram airport projects over a period of years. 
Such advanced programing is essential to 
the efficient and orderly development of an 
adequate airport system. 

The need for advance contract authority 
is graphically demonstrated when one re- 
views the history of the airport program 
during the period from 1946 through 1955 
when Federal funds could be obligated only 
as they were appropriated from year to year. 
The Federal Airport Act, enacted in 1946, 
recognized that airport development would 
have to be undertaken in stages over periods 


of at least 5 years to permit necessary ad- 
vanced planning. It authorized a _ total 
amount of $520 million to be appropriated 
over a period of 7 years with the provision 
that not more than $100 million could be 
appropriated during any single fiscal year. 
This period was later extended without any 
increase in the authorization. Local author- 
ities began planning for airport development 
on the assumption that the necessary Fed- 
eral matching funds would be available in 
each of the 7 years. Since a number of States 
found that legislation was necessary to en- 
able their political subdivisions to partici- 
pate in the program only $42,750,000 was 
appropriated during the first fiscal year. It 
was anticipated, however, that appropriations 
would increase during subsequent years 
when the local authorities were able to com- 
plete their planning and financial arrange- 
ments. Regrettably, what was envisioned 
did not occur since the highest amount ap- 
propriated until contract authority was es- 
tablished was the $42,750,000 appropriated 
for the first year of the program. During 
the first 9 years under the appropriation 
system only $236,221,154 was made available 
out of the total of $520 million originally 
authorized for the first 7 years. 

As discussed in another section of this re- 
port the Secretary of Commerce in 1953 
determined that no funds for the airport 
program would be requested for fiscal year 
1954 pending a study as to the need for 
Federal participation. As a result of the 
study $22,500,000 was requested and appro- 
priated for fiscal 1955. While this amount 
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was recognized as clearly inadequate to meet 
airport needs at the time, the executive 
branch apparently determined that the 
amount was sufficient to match requests 
by local authorities, particularly in view of 
the fact that most of them had deferred 
planning pending completion of the study as 
to whether the Federal Government would 
continue to participate in the program. In 
fiscal 1956 the President in his budget re- 
quested an appropriation for airport aid 
in the amount of only $11 million. This 
amount was smaller than in any previous 
year with the exception of fiscal year 1954 
during which no appropriation was made. 

Because of the entirely unsatisfactory 
history of the airport program, the various 
local airport authorities appealed to Con- 
gress for relief. As a result the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations recommended an 
appropriation of $20 million, an amount 
almost double that requested by the Presi- 
dent in his budget estimate. This recom- 
mendation was approved by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. The Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, recognizing 
not only the need for greater Federal partic- 
ipation, but also the need for adopting a 
system which would insure that Federal 
funds would be available on a firm basis 
stated in its report (S. Rept. 512, 84th Cong., 
ist sess.) : 

“Many communications and statements 
have been presented to the committee by 
distinguished citizens. Members of the Sen- 
ate and of the House of Representatives, 
urging an increase in this fund up to the 
maximum authorized to be appropriated in 
1 year, which is $100 million. Testimony 
was presented to the committee as to the 
criteria employed by the administration in 
choosing airports for Federal aid under this 
authority. 

“In view of the fact that decision is pend- 
ing on legislation which would substantially 
change the pattern of selection and extend 
eligibility for aid to more of the communi- 
ties throughout the Nation which have sold 
or authorized bonds, or by other means built 
up funds to match Federal grants aggregat- 
ing more than $161 million, it is believed 
a larger appropriation would be of doubtful 
value to communities seeking the increased 
grants.” 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
thus deferred to your committee the deter- 
mination as to the funding system to be 
adopted in the Federal aid airport program. 

A more detailed discussion of the legis- 
lative history of the Federal Airport Act is 
contained in another section of this report. 

Your committee is convinced that only 
through the advance contract authority sys- 
tem of financing can the Federal Govern- 
ment adequately meet its responsibilities to 
provide the financial assistance and leader- 
ship in the development of an adequate na- 
tional system of airports in the critical years 
which face aviation. Mayor William B. 
Hartsfield, of Atlanta, representing the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association in testifying on 
the need for contract authority stated: 

“Long-term continuity is absolutely 
essential if we are to have an orderly, effi- 
cient, and economical development of our 
national airport system. We cannot move 
ahead in fits and starts. We cannot con- 
tinue to plan long-term programs and then 
have to postpone or abandon them because 
of the uncertainty of Federal financing. A 
5-year program is essential in order to 
establish orderly development of our air- 
ports system. 

“Along the same lines, a requirement to 
have the appropriations fixed on a year-to- 
year basis ignores completely the realities 
of capital programing and bond financing 
at the local level. 

“I can say to you gentlemen with quite 
some experience behind me that it takes a 
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long time to condition a town to the need 
for certain capital improvements. There 
must be a propitious time, there must be 
a consideration of other requirements as 
well as the airport; locally an airport must 
take its place with schools, sewers, and 
parks and streets and highways. It takes 
a@ long time in some States and longer in 
others to fulfill legal requirements. Bonds 
must be validated. 

“Sometimes bonds are questioned by tax- 
payers and taken to the Supreme Court be- 
fore they are finally validated. And then 
after they are validated, there comes a time 
when you must figure the market. If the 
market has gone down, you must wait until 
you get a decent market to sell your bonds. 

“All of that requires a great deal of local 
time which it would be impossible to match 
if we were on the annual appropriation basis 
up here. 

“In order to relate rationally all of our 
major municipal improvements to each 
other, including streets, sewers, school needs, 
police and fire protection, as well as airports 
virtually every municipality in the Nation 
now draws up its capital programs on a 
projected 5-year basis. 

“After these capital programs are drawn 
up, anywhere from 6 months to a year is re- 
quired to receive approval of the voters for 
our bond issues, and another 6 months to a 
year is required to complete the underwrit- 
ing and financing of the bonds. 

“If we bear in mind that these expendi- 
tures are required to protect the safety, not 
just of the citizens of Atlanta, or any par- 
ticular city, but of all of the air-traveling 
public of America it seems to me that the 
Congress is faced with a clear choice. If it 
wants the localities to participate in provid- 
ing the requirements necessary to protect the 
air-traveling public it must relate its fi- 
nancing provisions to the realistic capabili- 
ties of the local communities. A short-time 
authorization program, and particularly an- 
nual appropriations, makes programing at 
the local level impossible. If Congress in- 
sists on annual appropriations then it must 
be willing to shoulder the full cost of airport 
development.” 

Mr. Frank S. Pittenger, representing the 
American Association of Airport Executives, 
commented: 

“You may ask why, if we have long-range 
plans, is it so essential to have long-range 
financing programs. The answer is summed 
up in the two words ‘efficiency’ and ‘econ- 
omy.’ A knowledge of the rate with which 
Federal funds will be made available for air- 
port development in a future fixed period. 

“1. Permits proper planning for local 
financing, and particularly to raise matching 
funds. 

“2. Permits orderly coordination of land 
acquisition, engineering, and construction. 

“3. Permits the overall airport development 
to be initiated and completed in economical, 
logical stages. 

“The wisdom of such a policy can be found 
in the Federal Aid Highway Act which in- 
cluded financing provisions over a 13-year 
span. This action provided assurance to the 
States of the Federal determination to pro- 
vide adequate funds to develop the highway 
system, and assurance to the material and 
equipment industries, the highway planners 
and contractors and others associated with 
highway construction that they should make 
their plans and gear their activities to this 
defined long-range program. 

“We are, therefore, encouraged to find in 
this bill the provisions to make matching 
funds available over the next 5 years. Airport 
planning and development are not some- 
thing that can readily be turned off or on 
depending on the availability of funds at the 
moment. The time element involved in mak- 
ing the preliminary design, in establishing 
cost estimates, in organizing bond issues, in 
obtaining land, and in meeting the many 
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other details is substantial; these steps can- 
not intelligently be accomplished on short 
notice. It would not then be unusual to 
have 4 or 5 years elapse between the time 
the need for a project was recognized and 
the time the project was in fact completed. 
Therefore, it is important, yes, imperative 
that the proposed 5-year extension of the 
act be considered as the minimum period 
in which Federal participation can definitely 
be anticipated. Unless the long-range ap- 
proach is adopted, full value of the moneys 
spent on airport development will not be 
realized.” 

Clearly, the inadequacy of the airport pro- 
gram between 1947 and 1955 is ample demon- 
stration that the annual appropriation sys- 
tem is not adequate. During the first 7 
years under the annual appropriation system 
when the local communities were confronted 
with uncertainty from year to year as to 
whether funds would be made available they 
were only able to match $212,628,000. This 
is in contrast to the first 4 years under the 
advance contract authority system when 
they were able to match Federal funds in 
the amount of $204,588,000. 

Because of the extreme fluctuations in the 
Federal funds made available from year to 
year, public agencies were understandably 
reluctant to make the financial, engineer- 
ing, site selections, and other necessary plans 
for the development of an airport project. 
In a number of cases they had issued gen- 
eral obligation bonds for purposes of match- 
ing Federal funds but were unable to secure 
Federal aid as a result of inadequate appro- 
priations. The appropriations system con- 
tributed in substantial degree to the fail- 
ure to accomplish more than a small portion 
of the projects contemplated by the original 
act. 

Your committee wishes to make clear its 
conviction that local communities must be 
given the necessary time required for airport 
planning with the firm assurance that Fed- 
eral funds will be available when necessary 
if they are to be in a position to avail them- 
selves of the assistance authorized under the 
act. The history of the administration of 
this program clearly shows that sufficient 
time to permit local planning is essential. 
For example, in 1947 local communities 
were in a position to match only approxi- 
mately $3 million whereas in the second 
year, 1948, approximately $25,025,000 was 
matched. This is in striking contrast to the 
first years the contract method was employed 
when in 1957 they were able to match $45 
million, slightly over $70 million in 1958, and 
nearly $73 million in 1959. The long and 
successful administration of the Federal 
highway program under contract authority 
lends strong support to the need for simi- 
lar authority in the administration of the 
airport program. Aside from the substantial 
savings which accrue to the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a result of a stable unfluctuating 

, the advantages from the stand- 
point of effective administration of the pro- 
gram are self-evident. 

Your committee does not subscribe to an 
approach which would have the Federal Gov- 
ernment tell the local communities that 
“you can plan on $75 million and if we don’t 
change our mind we'll match it.” This is 
precisely the approach that prevailed in the 
period during which the annual appropria- 
tion method of funding was employed. 
Your committee wishes to make unmistak- 
ably clear its view that experience has proven 
the advance contract authority system of 
funding is essential if the Federal Govern- 
ment is to execute its responsibilities, as a 
participant in the development of an ade- 
quate national airport system, with dispatch, 
efficiency, and economy. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 


use of contract authority for the airport 
program was modeled on the successful 
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experience under the Federal highway 
program. I know of no more reason to 
abandon its successful use in the case 
of airports than to abandon its equally 
successful use in the case of highways. 

Likewise, I think we would look rather 
silly, having authorized $7.5 billion for 
foreign aid a few hours ago, a part of 
which will be used to help the people of 
other countries in their development of 
airports, water supply, or other public 
works under a system identical to ad- 
vance contract authority, to deny to the 
cities of America the right to vote their 
bonds with the same certainty that 
matching money will be available. 

The Federal airport program is one 
which involves primarily cooperation 
between the Federal Government and 
municipalities, which in most cases are 
the local sponsors of airport projects. 
In almost every case they must rely on 
municipal bond issues to finance airport 
construction and improvement. They 
simply cannot provide local financing 
through bond issues without absolute 
assurance as to the level of the Federal 
funds which will be available if they 
vote the bonds. 

This whole program has been based 
upon the necessity for painstaking ad- 
vance planning. The Federal Aviation 
Agency issues, and revises periodically, 
a national airport plan which reflects 
the airport needs of every community 
in the country, and no project may be 
entertained by the Administrator unless 
it conforms to the national plan. Proj- 
ects are then developed by municipal- 
ities, on the basis of the plan and in 
collaboration with the Federal Aviation 
Agency, to determine the total cost. 
Local communities must then be edu- 
cated to the needs, bonds proposed, 
voted, issued, and sold to finance the 
local share of the costs. This is simply 
not a program that can operate success- 
fully when neither the Agency nor the 
local communities know from one year 
to the next how much will be available 
in matching funds from the Federal 
Government. 

The experience under annual appro- 
priations during the first 10 years of the 
program was a completely unsatisfac- 
tory one, and this resulted from the na- 
ture of the program, and not from the 
action of the Congress. 

I refer Senators to the table which has 
been inserted in the Recorp, and which 
appears on page 6 of the committee re- 
port. It illustrates the experience under 
annual appropriations, as contrasted to 
the experience after 1956 under contract 
authority. In 1947, the Congress ap- 
propriated $42 million. Continuation of 
appropriations at this level would not 
have supported all of the projects which 
were ready to go forward, so that many 
cities hesitated to vote bonds. As a re- 
sult, fewer applications were received, 
and the next year the amount of the ap- 
propriation was reduced. This trend 
continued, with minor variations up or 
down, with the Congress providing $30 
million in 1948, $36 million in 1949 and 
1950, $21 million in 1951, $15 million in 
1952, $9 million in 1953, and no funds in 
1954. With each reduction, fewer proj- 
ects obviously were submitted, because 
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there were insufficient matching funds; 
and as fewer projects were submitted, 
the funds were further reduced, and the 
development of airports in the Nation 
went into a decline, and that situation 
resulted in a very dangerous condition. 

It is for these reasons that I have asked 
for a record vote of the Senate to sus- 
tain the committee’s recommendation to 
continue contract authority. If this type 
of financing were never going to be used, 
even where it is the most efficient to ac- 
complish the purposes of the program, 
that would be bad enough. But let us 
not single out the airport program as the 
sole victim, while other programs, such 
as that for the construction of highways, 
and the program of granting foreign aid 
to almost all the countries around the 
world, by loans, as was voted earlier to- 
day by the Senate, continue. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
METCALF in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. MONRONEY. First, let me ask 
how much time remains under my con- 
trol? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eight 
minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio; but I ask him to be very 
brief, please. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I shall be. 

Let me ask whether the staff knows 
how much we are providing annually 
for directional signals, weather service, 
and so forth. How much are we spend- 
ing for that on the Federal level? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not have that 
information before me at the moment. 
Those items were contained in the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill. But 
we are spending a great deal of ‘money, 
and we need to spend it where it is 
needed the most—at the points where 
the planes leave the element of the air 
and come onto the element of the 
ground. That is why we have increased 
the funds for lighting. Expenditures 
for that purpose are the most economi- 
cal expenditures we can make. The 
runway markers to which the Senator 
objects, cost perhaps $10 each, and are 
usually placed a thousand feet apart on 
the runways—which makes that cost for 
a runway about $200, which is subject 
to matching funds. Certainly the light- 
ing of runways is the least costly pro- 
gram of any. The approach lighting 
has been done 100 percent at Federal 
cost. So a 3,000-foot pattern of light 
for illuminating the approach to a run- 
way is still being provided at the same 
rate. On the other hand, there have 
been very few increases of the kind the 
Senator has complained about, insofar 
as the lighting is concerned. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am not objecting 
to that, but I object to the increase in 
the percentage of participation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I appreciate the 
position of the Senator from Ohio, and 
I respect his position. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 
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Mr. McNAMARA. I am on the side of 
the Senator from Oklahoma, and I am 
opposed to the Proxmire amendment. 

However, I believe it unfair contin- 
ually to compare the highway program, 
which is paid for by the highway users, 
with this program. The $40 million to 
which reference has been made is 
largely provided by means of the taxes 
paid by those who use the roads. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is true. But, 
in addition, $60 million from the avia- 
tion gasoline tax goes into the highway 
program, and DC-6’s should not be us- 
ing the highways. So credit should be 
given to aviation for the money paid 
into the Treasury by means of the gaso- 
line tax. 

Mr. McNAMARA. But the Senator 
has referred to the $40 million, which 
is almost entirely paid for by means of 
the taxes paid by those who use the 
highways. 

Mr. MONRONEY. But this is also 
true of airport users if you count the 
aviation gasoline tax which goes into 
the highway fund and count the passen- 
ger tax of 10 percent which goes to the 
Federal Treasury. Unfortunately, the 
bookkeeping is not kept in such good 
order as it is in the case of the highway 
program. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I think that is a 
good point, but I do not want to have 
the highway program condemned. 

Mr. MONRONEY. They are both good 
programs, and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Michigan has always been a 
very good friend and advocate of both. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
there is no disagreement with the ob- 
servation of the capable senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] in reference 
to the need for sturdy characteristics of 
responsible citizenship. But I submit to 
my colleagues, that this is not at issue 
on the pending amendment. I speak, I 
reiterate, in all deference to my col- 
league from Ohio. 

Senator LauscHe contends that this 
necessary expenditure, argued for so 
effectively by the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma, is a stepped-up subsidization. 
It is, as Senator MoNnrRONEyY responds to 
the charge, rather a program of par- 
ticipation. I will go further and state 
that it goes further than a Federal and 
State and/or local political subdivision. 
It is an investment not only for an or- 
derly development of commerical air- 
ports used by scheduled and general air- 
craft, but the long-term program is a 
definite contribution to the building of 
airports for defense purposes. 

The Senator who handles this bill is 
correct in his clear and persuasive oppo- 
sition to this amendment. 

Mr. President, I offered the resolution 
which was adopted in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1945 which brought to 
the Congress the survey of our airport 
needs. In 1946 I cosponsored the Fed- 
eral Aid to Airports Act. During the 
early period of that program annual 
funds were appropriated. 

The year-to-year basis lacked the nec- 
essary stability, even though progress 
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was made. Cities were prevented from 
making financial arrangements in this 
» method of financing. Advance planning 
is vital to a well-rounded and continuous 
effort, and in 1955 a plan of Federal aid 
on a 4-year basis was obligated. Local 
sponsors need time to provide local 
financing through bonding, and so forth. 
We need now to take a further long- 
range determination. West Virginia has 
benefited by airport expansion. I am 
pleased to cosponsor the bill, S. 1703. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia for his comment. 

‘Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of the time available to me. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
is absolutely nothing in my amendment 
or in the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives which would prevent the Ap- 
propriations Committees from recom- 
mending appropriations of $375 million 
at the very beginning, if they wished to 
do so. My argument is that the Appro- 
priations Committees should have an op- 
portunity to work its will, and that that 
is the only way that can be done. But 
the fact is that under the bill as it now 
stands the Appropriations Committees’ 
function washes out and means noth- 
ing. This authorization will give the 
FAA the right to make final ironbound 
contracts. Practices over the past sev- 
eral years show that they will do so and 
commit all $375 million before any ap- 
propriation is made. This means the 
Appropriations Committees must ap- 
prove all—every nickel of the $375 mil- 
lion. It will have no other choice unless 
it chooses to violate a contract. It will 
not doso. We know that. 

However, the Constitution provides, in 
article 1, section 9, paragraph 7, that— 

No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law; * * *. 


But the bill as it now stands provides 
that the contracts shall be made by the 
Federal Aviation Agency, and that then 
the Appropriations Committees shall 
have no alternative but to honor those 
contracts. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
amendment is the least we can provide, 
and that what it provides is the least we 
can ask. 

I should like to add that the aviation 
industry is the most heavily subsidized 
in America. Who fly the Cessnas and 
the Convairs? Only the very wealthy; 
in fact, one has to be able to afford 
more than one Cadillac, in order to be 
able to afford to own such planes. One 
must be able to afford three or four Cadil- 
lacs in order to be able to own one. But 
60 percent of the use of our airports is by 
the private industry or by the businesses 
which are able to operate these planes, 
and of course they can well afford to pay 
the higher user taxes which they would 
be required to pay if some of this burden 
were borne by the users. 

The fact is that our subsidy to the air- 
ports, to the aviation industry, is more 
than $800 million. The fact is that we 
get from the aviation industry, in fuel 
taxes and taxes on passengers who use 
the airlines, less than $200 million. ‘This 
is a 4-to-1 subsidy. There is no com- 
parison with the highway program, 
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under which user taxes more than pay 

the cost. 

It seems to me that action on this 
amendment will be based on whether 
or not there is any feeling that the Ap- 
propriations Committee should have an 
opportunity to act when grants are 
made by the Congress. I cannot con- 
ceive of any justification for having an 
Appropriations Committee if, under 
these circumstances, Congress does not 
give the Appropriations Committee the 
opportunity to pass on grants which are 
made to airports under the bill. 

I think the action taken by the House 
was very wise and sensible. Plans can 
certainly be made in advance. The only 
question is, Do we trust the Appropria- 
tions Committee? 

It is true that in 1953 very little was 
granted for airports. In 1954 nothing 
was granted. That was the decision of 
the Appropriations Committee. Perhaps 
under my amendment we would spend 
a little less money. What a crime that 
would be. Perhaps we would save 
money. The Appropriations Committees 
are the committees which the Senate 
and House have placed in charge of pro- 
viding funds, and there will be no ap- 
propriation process if we do not take 
this procedure. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter from Mr. N. E. 
Halaby, Administrator, to Hon. WARREN 
G. Macnuson, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, explaining this subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1961. 

Hon, Warren G. MaGNUSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHammMan: On July 13, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives re- 
ported out proposed legislation which would 
extend the airport program authorized by the 
Federal Airport Act. This legislation is the 
companion bill to S. 1703 which is currently 
being considered by your committee. 

The House bill, H.R. 8102, as reported by 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, makes substantial changes in the 
legislation originally proposed to the Con- 
gress by the President in his letter of April 
24, 1961. Essentially, these changes convert 
the legislation proposed by the President 
from a bill which would provide a 5-year 
grant of advance contract authority of $75 
million a year to a bill which authorizes 
the appropriation of $75 million for 5 years. 
By providing in the substantive legislation 
only for authorization of direct appropria- 
tion, instead of granting advance contract 
authority, the aviation industry, the States, 
and their local political subdivisions would 
not, by the passage of such a law, be given 
any firm congressional assurance of long- 
term Federal aid. 

As you know, we believe the key to a suc- 
cessful Federal airport program is assurance 
extending over a period of several years that 
specific amounts of Federal funds will be 
available each year for airport development. 
It is only with such long-term assurance 
from the Federal Government that the 
States, cities, and counties ean do the for- 
ward thinking necessary to properly plan for, 
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and make the necessary financial arrange- 
ments to assure, the airport development 
which they need. We believe that the record 
made by your committee in hearings on S. 
1703 makes this fundamental fact abun- 
dantly clear. Indeed, this record contains 
strong testimony from practically every wit- 
ness that the past history of the airport pro- 
gram shows that the direct appropriation 
technique of financing the airport program 
simply will not work. 

For these reasons, I regret that the House 
committee considering this legislation did 
not see fit to follow the recommendations 
of the President and provide for the financ- 
ing of the airport program by contract au- 
thority. We do feel very strongly that the 
past history of this program shows that the 
system of advance contract authority is 
the surest way by which we can give the 
States and their political subdivisions the 
necessary long-term assurance of Federal 
aid. 

H.R. 8102, as reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
also provides that State-apportioned funds 
are to remain available for obligation prior 
to redistribution for 2 years, instead of the 
1 year recommended in the legislation pro- 
posed by the President. We understand 
that the recommendation of the Aviation 
Subcommittee of your committee is to the 
same effect. We would hope that the full 
committee would reconsider this and return 
to the original recommendation of the Pres- 
ident because we believe that redistribution 
every year, instead of every 2 years, is nec- 
essary in order to assure maximum utiliza- 
tion of available funds. 

In conclusion, this Agency hopes that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the Senate will report favorably 
those provisions of the bill providing the 
advance contract authority recommended 
by the President, and that it will restore 
the original provision of the legislation pro- 
viding for annual redistribution of State- 
apportioned funds. 

Sincerely, 
Jeeb, 
N. E. Havasy, 
Administrator. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
only a few hours earlier we decided to 
permit agreements with foreign na- 
tions prior to appropriation of the funds. 
I do not think we should deny the same 
system to those who are trying to build 
airport facilities under a matching ar- 
rangement. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin ([Mr. Proxmire]. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered on this 
question, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HumpuHrey], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr, Keravuver], the Senator from 
Virginia {[Mr. Rosertson], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Wituiams] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and the 
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Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEz] 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BrsLE], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHAveEz], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], and the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMs] 
would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] is paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Virginia would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HumpnHreyY] is paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. RoBert- 
son]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Virginia would 
vote “vea.”” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BripGes] and the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. CaRLSON] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusuH] is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrvuskal is absent on official business, 
and if present and voting, would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Provuty] are de- 
tained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. BusH]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 9, 
nays 73, as follows: 


[No. 178] 
YEAS—9 
Case,S.Dak. Hickenlooper Proxmire 
Curtis Lausche Russell 
Douglas Miller Wiley 
NAYS—73 
Aiken Gruening Morse 
Allott Hart Morton 
Bartlett Hartke Moss 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Boggs Hickey Muskie 
Burdick Hill Neuberger 
Butler Holland Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Pell 
Cannon Javits Randolph 
Capehart Johnston Schoeppel 
Carroll Jordan Scott 
Case, N.J. Keating Smathers 
Church Kerr Smith, Mass. 
Clark Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Cotton Long, Mo. Sparkman 
Dirksen Long, Hawaii Symington 
Dodd Long, La. Talmadge 
Dworshak Magnuson Thurmond 
Ellender Mansfield Tower 
Engle McCarthy Williams, Del. 
Ervin McClellan Yarborough 
Fong McGee Young, N. Dak. 
Pulbright McNamara Young, Ohio 
Goidwater Metcalf 
Gore Monroney 
NOT VOTING—18 
Anderson Carlson Kefauver 
Bennett Chavez Prouty 
Bible Cooper Robertson 
Bridges Eastland Saltonstall 
Bush Hruska Stennis 
Byrd, Va. Humphrey Williams, N.J. 
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So Mr. PrRoxMIRE’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, by agree- 
ment there will be no further yea-and- 
nay votes tonight. I believe only one 
amendment will be offered, and the com- 
mittee intends to accept it. 

As to the consideration of the bill to- 
morrow, there will perhaps be a yea-and- 
nay vote on one other amendment, to be 
considered after the morning hour 
tomorrow. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
9 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its deliberations this 
evening, it stand in adjournment until 
9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





ORDER FOR CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at the con- 
clusion of morning business tomorrow, 
there may be a call of measures on the 
calendar to which there is no objection, 
the call to start with Calendar No. 726; 
and to continue thereafter beginning 
with Calendar No. 770. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AIRPORT 
ACT 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1703) to amend the 
Federal Airport Act so as to extend the 
time for making grants under the pro- 
visions of such act, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I asso- 
ciate myself with the favorable com- 
ments which have already been made 
about S. 1703, of which I am a cosponsor, 
and offer a few comments of my own. 

I cosponsored this measure because I 
feel that the bill is a must. It provides 
the necessary impetus to the continued 
development of our national airport sys- 
tem and at the same time places an ac- 
cent on air safety to a degree that was 
not prevalent heretofore. It is a good 
bill because, if passed, it will provide the 
means necessary to implement the na- 
tional airport plan for the fiscal years 
1962-66 recently released by the Federal 
Aviation Agency. It is a necessary bill 
because air transportation is playing an 
increasingly important role in the econ- 
omy of the Nation and is an essential ele- 
ment in national defense. 
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That air transportation has become an 
indispensable part of our economy is re- 
vealed by statistics which were developed 
at the Aviation Subcommittee hearings 
on this bill. 

Those hearings revealed that the air- 
craft manufacturing industry employs 
735,000 people in the manufacture of air- 
craft and aircraft parts and that this 
figure exceeds the number employed in 
any other manufacturing industry. 

Since 1946 the number of civil aircraft 
has increased from 10,000 to 86,583, in 
addition to private executive aircraft of 
approximately 25,000, and the number 
of airline passengers has increased from 
12 million to 56.4 million. By 1965 it is 
expected that there will be in excess of 
76.9 million airline passengers and by 
1970, 100 million. Air cargo has in- 
creased to the extent that every 9 days 
there is transported an amount equiva- 
lent to the total amount carried in 1949. 

This increase has been on a nation- 
wide basis. It is not restricted to one 
locality or one region; therefore, respon- 
sibility for the expansion of our network 
of airports must lie with the Federal 
Government. The Federal Government 
assumed this responsibility in 1946, in 
the 79th Congress, the Federal Airport 
Act was passed with its stated purpose 
being “to provide a system of public air- 
ports adequate to anticipate and meet 
the needs of civil aeronautics.” 

The bill before us at this time, S. 1703, 
not only will continue with added im- 
petus the program started in 1946, but 
also it puts, quite correctly and neces- 
sarily, greater emphasis on safety. The 
committee hearings revealed that for the 
period 1946 through 1958 accidents at the 
few large airports handling 50 percent of 
the air carrier traffic were about half as 
many as those experienced at airports 
which tend to lag behind in the installa- 
tion of the most modern safety facilities. 
This bill will, as much as possible, pre- 
vent such “foot dragging” in the future 
because it will make it a condition prec- 
edent to receiving Federal funds that the 
airport and its facilities are operated in 
a safe condition and that the airport 
authorities make proviso for the instal- 
lation of certain specified landing aids. 

Safety should, of course, be in the 
forefront in any aviation project. It de- 
serves and demands the highest priority, 
and this bill requires that it be given that 
priority or, as noted above, Federal as- 
sistance will not be forthcoming. Less 
essential purposes must stand aside until 
the safety needs of air travel are met. 
The airport conveniences and comforts 
must come later. Passenger parking 
lots or lounges, for example, while desir- 
able are certainly not as essential as ade- 
quate runways or runway lighting or 
other aids designed to protect life and 
property. Funds for such are, therefore, 
specifically excluded from _ projects 
financed under the act. Virtually every 
section of this bill is aimed primarily at 
the objective of greater safety for the 
public, and that is as it should be. 

In authorizing a 5-year program of 
Federal assistance for airport develop- 
ment, the bill will contribute materially 
to long-range planning. It will enable 
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communities in Maryland and through- 
out the Nation to look forward to greater 
airport development on a thoroughly 
analyzed, well-programed basis which, I 
believe, will do nothing but yield sub- 
stantial dividends in the future. 

The bill is designed to assist the huge 
commercial fields such as Friendship 
Airport in my State at Baltimore. But 
it does not stop there. Included also is 
provision for a special fund to aid in the 
development of airports for general avi- 
ation, the nonairline segment of avia- 
tion. This will substantially assist the 
smaller airports, of which we have many 
in Maryland. I regard this as an ex- 
tremely important and necessary pro- 
vision because development of the 
smaller fields will become increasingly 
important. It recognizes the fact that 
at the end of 1960 there were more than 
110,000 registered aircraft in the country 
and that less than 2 percent of them 
were airline transports. Development of 
facilities for general aviation will help 
to relieve the congestion at airports 
which have a high density of airline 
traffic and thus make a real contribu- 
tion to safety. In addition it will in- 
sure that these smaller airports are 
equipped with the latest safety devices. 

In any program such as this it is, of 
course, imperative that the program 
should be initiated by the locality but, 
as pointed out above, the effect is na- 
tional in scope and, therefore, must have 
continuity and organization. For that 
reason, the act requires the Federal 
Aviation Agency to prepare the national 
airport plan, to which I have already 
referred. That plan must specify the 
projects considered necessary to insure 
a system of public airports adequate to 
meet the demands of the various seg- 
ments of aviation. The plan for the 
fiscal years 1962 to 1966 was published 
by the FAA in April 1961 and, pursuant 
to the Federal Airport Act, airports not 
included therein are not eligible for Fed- 
eral financial assistance. Even those air- 
ports and municipalities which are 
included in the plan must submit and 
have approved by the FAA a master plan 
of their proposed airport development 
before they can share in the Federal 
matching funds. Such a system of Fed- 
eral supervision over the expenditure of 
millions of dollars of Federal funds has, 
in my opinion, a dual purpose. Initially, 
it insures a program with continuity 
and substance with an accent on safety 
rather than plush waiting rooms. Sec- 
ond, it will reduce the amount of 
waste, which would otherwise be inher- 
ent in such an undertaking, because of 
the check that such supervision places 
on ill-advised and unneeded programs. 

This bill, as I have already stated, will 
benefit the whole country. Of impor- 
tance to my State of Maryland, how- 
ever, is the fact that its airports will 
benefit to the extent of $541,350 annually 
by way of allocations plus other bene- 
fits that it may qualify for from the 
annual discretionary fund of $16,625,- 
000 or from the annual general avia- 
tion fund of $7 million. 

Of Maryland’s 11 public airports, the 
only ones that qualify under the act, 9 
were approved by the FAA in the recently 
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published plan to participate in the pro- 
gram. In addition, it proposed two new 
airports, one at Baltimore and the other, 
to serve general aviation needs, at Elli- 
cott City. 

These airports are certainly needed. 
Equally important and vital to the over- 
all program, as well as to the continued 
development and progress of aviation in 
Maryland, however, are the improve- 
ments suggested and recommended by 
the FAA at Friendship Airport in Balti- 
more, and at the airports in Crisfield, 
Cumberland, Easton, Gaithersburg, Ha- 
gerstown, Oakland, Ocean City, and 
Salisbury. 

When completed, Maryland will most 
assuredly have a vastly improved, effi- 
cient, and safe network of airports. 

Mr. President, this is a good program. 
It is a necessary program. It will bene- 
fit the public and it will benefit the en- 
tire country, not only because it will 
permit the continued development of an 
efficient, well-coordinated airport pro- 
gram, but because of the utilization that 
can be made of such a system for pur- 
poses of national defense in times of 
emergency. I urge all my colleagues to 
vote in the affirmative for this important 
issue and thereby allow the program to 
continue without interruption. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BarRTLETT] wishes to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I of- 
fer my amendment, which is printed, 
and ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, 
between lines 15 and 16, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

(c) Paragraph (3) of section 6(b) of such 
Act (49 U.S.C. 1105(b)(3)) is amended by 
striking out “and national forests” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “national forests, and 
special reservations for Government pur- 
poses.” 


On page 5, line 16, redesignate subsec- 
tion (c) of the bill as subsection (d). 
On page 9, line 13, before the period, 
insert a comma and— 
and by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof a comma and “or a special res- 
ervation for Government purposes’”’. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
shall not take long to describe the 
amendment. Actually, it is intended to 
make it possible for the Department of 
Interior to apply for discretionary funds 
so that an airstrip may be built on St. 
George, one of the Pribilof Islands, the 
site of the great fur seal fisheries. 

With the passage of the bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Hawaii and Alaska for the first 
time will come within the general pro- 
visions of the Federal Airport Act. That 
act provides that Federal agencies may 
apply for discretionary funds for airport 
projects in national parks, recreation 
areas, monuments, or forests. 

My amendment would extend the 
existing authority to the Pribilof Islands, 
so that one field could be built on one 
island in the Bering Sea. 

I hope the amendment will be accepted 
by the committee. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Alaska 
favored the committee with a complete 
description of the project. As the Sena- 
tor has pointed out, the act states: 

(3) Such discretionary fund shall also be 
available for such approved projects in na- 
tional parks and national recreation areas, 
national monuments, and national forests, 
sponsored by the United States or any agency 
thereof, as the Administrator may deem ap- 
propriate for carrying out the national air- 
port plan; 


Unfortunately, we did not know about 
the grandeur of the Pribilof Islands un- 
der the control of the Secretary of the 
Interior, so we did not specify them. 

Therefore, the Senator has done the 
committee a service by pointing out the 
problem of these islands. 

We are very happy to accept the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska, because the State of Alaska 
will become one of the key points on the 
worldwide aviation network. The air- 
port which would be permitted under 
the amended language would add more 
fields for air commerce in the great new 
State. We are happy to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, be- 
fore concluding, I wish to join the dis- 
tinguished Senator and other Senators 
who have spoken words of praise for the 
work of the Senator from Oklahoma 
{[Mr. MonroneEy] in fashioning the bill 
and bringing it to the Senate. As a 
member of the Subcommittee on Avia- 
tion, I know the devotion and labor 
which the Senator applied to the pro- 
posed legislation, which in my judgment 
points the way to the continued develop- 
ment of our national aviation system. 
I know, too, he had to reconcile a vari- 
ety of viewpoints, but he always kept 
his vision fastened upon the National, 
State, and local interest. 

I think he has brought to the Senate 
proposed legislation which will advance 
the cause of this important industry. 
Those in the field of civil aviation owe a 
great debt to the Senator from Okla- 
homa. It has been a real pleasure to me 
to have been able to serve under him 
on the committee. 

Mr. President, the air transport in- 
dustry has a great record of growth. 
Less than a decade ago, the train and 
bus carriers each handled more sched- 
uled passenger-mile traffic between cities 
than the airlines. Today, the airlines 
carry almost as many  passenger- 
miles in scheduled service as the rail- 
roads and highway motor carriers com- 
bined. Since 1950, the domestic and 
international air passenger traffic has 
more than tripled, and cargo traffic has 
more than doubled. 

Statistical forecasts relative to all 
forms of aviation speak for themselves. 
In 1950 there were 15 million air carrier 
revenue passengers in the United States. 
In 1960 there were 56.4 million such 
passengers. The Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy estimates that there will be 81 million 
passengers in 1966, the terminal date 
for the proposed legislation, and 100 mil- 
lion passengers by 1970. 

Statistics relating to air transport of 
cargo are equally startling. In 1950 do- 
mestic air cargo ton-miles equalled a 
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1961 
little over 200 million. In 1960 opera- 


tions reached 577 million miles. The 
FAA estimates that this figure will equal 
1.2 billion miles in 1965 and 2 billion 
miles in 1970, an increase of almost 
1,000 percent over a 20-year period. 

The necessity for an integrated system 
of public airports was succinctly stated 
as long ago as 1952 by General Doolittle 
in a special report to the President: 

No airport exists by itself, and the use- 
fulness of each depends upon the quality 
of its neighbor. Fundamental to US. air 
transportation is a well-integrated system 
of airports which provide adequate facilities 
both at origination and destination points. 


It is precisely to provide for this inte- 
grated airport system that the proposed 
legislation should be enacted. In view 
of the projected increases in all forms 
of aviation, in view of the new dangers 
that these increases will precipitate, and 
in view of the inadequacy of existing 
facilities to handle even the demands of 
this day, S. 1703, which represents an 
extension of the original Federal airport 
program, is needed to continue the 
efforts which have already been made. 

It should be pointed out that domestic 
aviation represents only a part of the 
picture. In 1959 the general aviation 
fleet consisted of over 75,000 aircraft 
which flew approximately three times as 
many hours and twice as many miles as 
the domestic certified airlines, thereby 
accounting for 51.2 percent of all air- 
craft operations. According to the FAA, 
the most outstanding feature in the de- 
velopment of general aviation flying has 
been the greatly increased use of the air- 
plane for business transportation, agri- 
cultural and industrial pursuits, and air 
taxi service. Thousands of business or- 
ganizations and individuals have come 
to depend on air travel, Business enter- 
prises own and operate aircraft ranging 
from single engine planes to DC-3’s, 
turboprop jets, and F-27’s, with some 
pure jets already joining the business 
fleet. In this connection, the National 
Business Aircraft Association em- 
phasized that “the business community 
of the United States is directly affected 
by the existence of a sound airport de- 
velopment and modernization program.” 
The association, furthermore, unhesitat- 
ingly supports the aims of the legislation 
which we consider today. 

Airports cannot, however, be considered 
solely as vital links in our commercial 
transportation system. They are close- 
ly related to the exclusive Federal 
responsibility for the defense of the 
United States and the maintenance of 
our national postal system. Commercial 
airports will supplement military air- 
ports in times of peace, and may pro- 
vide the only alternative facilities in 
the event of attack. Relative to the use 
of these facilities, I wish to remind the 
Senate that the Federal Airport Act re- 
quires that local sponsors guarantee 
military access and use of all airports 
constructed with Federal funds. 

The former Postmaster General, in a 
speech delivered to the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce in Washington, D.C., stated 
on. April 29, 1957: 

The Post Office can no longer rely, to 
the extent that it once could, on the rail- 
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roads of the country for carrying the mails 
between post offices. There are only 2,600 
mail-carrying trains in contrast to more 
than 10,000 a quarter of a century ago. To- 
day 70 percent of our post offices cannot be 
reached directly by train connections. 


The implications are clear. For Alas- 
ka, where almost all mail of every kind 
is transported by air, they are especial- 
ly clear. 

I support S. 1703 with great en- 
thusiasm not only because it is of vital 
importance to the Nation, but also be- 
cause it will for the first time allow 
Alaska to participate on an equal basis 
with the other States. In view of Alas- 
ka’s great size, her needs are nearly in- 
calculable. 

Though Alaska’s population is low, her 
growth rate over the last decade has been 
75 percent, which is substantially more 
than the total gain of 43 percent in the 
United States during the same years. 
There is every reason to believe, further- 
more, that as Alaska’s great potential for 
the development of her natural resources 
is increasingly realized, this trend will 
continue and will even accelerate. I 
might add that most of the gain in civil- 
ian population from 1950 to 1960 has 
come from the outside; that is, from 
the other States. Citizens from other 
States will travel in increasing numbers 
to Alaska, and it is indispensable for the 
national welfare that safe and easy 
transportation facilities be available to 
them. These facilities precede the devel- 
opment of Alaska’s vast natural resource 
potential, and in turn will attract citi- 
zens from other areas to aid in this de- 
velopment. 

There exist, unfortunately, a great 
number of small communities scattered 
over Alaska’s 586,000 square miles which 
are not accessible by road or water. In 
fact, most of the communities are so sit- 
uated. The people of these communities 
are deprived, and will continue to be 
deprived of those advantages that the 
citizens of the other States now often 
take for granted, unless action is taken 
by the State and Federal Governments. 

Air facilities must be improved or con- 
structed not at a few large cities, but 
at more than 100 small communities. 
Alaska’s estimated costs are high, then, 
because the airport plan for the State is 
geared to the development of the Alaska 
transportation system as a whole, and 
not to construction concentrated at two 
or three sites. Unfortunately, airports 
for use by communities of smaller popu- 
lation do not cost proportionately less 
than those for use by communities serv- 
ing large population areas. 

To illustrate the exceptional impor- 
tance of air transportation to Alaska, I 
submit the following résumé of existing 
surface transportation facilities in the 
State. The evidence speaks for itself. 

The Alaska Railroad is the backbone 
of Alaska’s surface transportation sys- 
tem. Yet despite Alaska’s great size, the 
main line, connecting Seward and Whit- 
tier with Fairbanks via Anchorage, is 
only 470 miles long, and there are only 
58% miles of branch trackage. Further- 
more, there is no rail connection with 
trunklines in Canada or the other States. 
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Intercity highways in Alaska total 
slightly over 5,200 miles in length. This 
is equivalent to about 1 mile for every 
112 square miles of area, in contrast to 
an average of about 1 mile per square 
mile in the other States. The lack of 
adequate funds over the years has been 
the reason for the small highway mile- 
age. Only since last July have Federal 
aid highway funds been made available 
to Alaska on an equal basis with the 
other States. 

Waterborne commercial freight be- 
tween Alaska and the other States runs 
at a level of about 600,000 tons annually, 
which is 12 times the volume moving 
by highway. Yet no regular passenger 
service is now available by sea, except 
seasonally between Seattle and south- 
eastern Alaska, and this by foreign ves- 
sels. By way of illustration, the only 
year-round access to Juneau, the State’s 
capital, is by air, as there are no roads 
leading to or from the city. Such re- 
liance on a single transportation medium 
necessitates a vastly increased program 
for the expansion and improvement of 
that medium. 

Notwithstanding the need for the de- 
velopment of intrastate and interstate 
air facilities in Alaska, funds must re- 
main for the improvement of interna- 
tional facilities. Though Fairbanks and 
Anchorage International Airports have 
recently been improved, projected in- 
creases in international travel through 
Alaska will require additional expendi- 
tures for safety facilities. 

I would add here that Alaska’s poten- 
tial for tourism is limitless. In order 
to provide incentives for U.S. and in- 
ternational travelers to linger in Alaska, 
however, transportation facilities with- 
in the State must be improved. In 
connection with this administration’s 
recent effort to attract tourists to this 
country, and in view of the importance 
of leaving a good impression on foreign 
people, much needs to be accomplished in 
Alaska. Needless to say, not only Alas- 
kans, but citizens of the other 49 States 
will benefit from these improvements. 

The acquisition of Alaska in 1867 was 
a landmark in the history of this Union. 
The significance of this acquisition has 
only been realized during the last decade, 
and it seems clear that as the natural 
resources of the continental United 
States are gradually depleted, Alaska’s 
importance as a provider of these re- 
sources will grow. Enormous land areas 
remain, furthermore, unexplored. 

In short, it is impossible to tell what 
untold riches may still be hidden in a 
land which, measured between its ex- 
tremities, spans distances as great as 
those coast to coast and border to 
border within the continental United 
States. These riches will not be discov- 
ered, and the existing resources will not 
be developed unless there are adequate 
communication and transportation fa- 
cilities available. Once deposits are 
discovered, and the land is adequately 
surveyed, surface facilities will have to 
bear the burden of development, but 
until that day air travel is the only sat- 
isfactory medium for achieving objec- 
tives which are of incontestable impor- 
tance. 
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Related to the development of Alaska’s 
natural resource potential is the devel- 
opment of an adequate defense system. 
An important obstacle in this area is 
again a lack of knowledge of Alaska’s 
interior. Exploration requires access, 
and exploration on a large scale requires 
easy access. Easy access to the interior 
of Alaska is possible only by air. 

Admittedly, there are separate appro- 
priations for military construction, but 
the development of civilian air facilities 
is necessary to supplement military fa- 
clities which already exist. Alaska’s 
strategic location in the hemisphere and 
its proximity to China and the Soviet 
Union make this development of primary 
importance. In the event of war, a pos- 
sibility which we must strive to prevent 
at any costs consistent with the preser- 
vation of those freedoms which we cher- 
ish, military bases will be the first to be 
stricken. We must have, therefore, other 
access to the crucial military installa- 
tions which have been and are being 
constructed in Alaska, The civilian air- 
port system could, in the event of a na- 
tional emergency, supplement the exist- 
ing military system and could, when 
necessary, service the missile detection 
system in Alaska which is constructed 
to protect a large segment of our north- 
ern border from polar attack. 

I wish to submit for consideration by 
this Senate a résumé of existing air 
travel and air facility statistics in Alaska 
and a projection of future needs as 
formulated by the Airport Planning 
Branch of the Federal Aviation Agency. 
In 1959, each Alaskan made 1.4 trips by 
air, while in the 48 States only one quar- 
ter of the people traveled by air. Alaska 
ranks first in all the States in active 
civil aircraft ownership in relation to 
population, with 63.2 aircraft per 10,000 
population, or 48.9 aircraft per 10,000 
population—more than any other State. 
As of December 31, 1959, Alaska had 344 
airports, of which only 131 were general, 
while 213 were limited or restricted. The 
latter are in desperate need of improve- 
ment. Of the 131 general airports, 61 
had runways of less than 3,000 feet, 
while only 17 had runways of 7,000 feet 
or more. 

To illustrate the growth of air travel 
since 1956 and its importance to the 
well-being of the State of Alaska and the 
United States, one need only consider the 
number of airports which have been con- 
structed in Alaska since that year. In 
1956 there were 82 civil and military air- 
ports and airfields in the State. In 1957 
there were 281; in 1958, 297; and in 1959, 
344 such facilities. Anchorage Inter- 
national Airport traffic increased from 
63,173 to 98,138 air carrier passengers 
during the same period. Overall reve- 
nue-ton-miles in scheduled intra-Alaska 
air traffic increased from 1,990,334 in 
1950 to 7,627,000 in 1959. 

The Federal Aviation Agency reports, 
Mr. President, that Alaska needs im- 
provement and new construction at 
about 115 localities. A conservative cost 
estimate for these projects is $29,692,000. 
Alaska’s program under the apportion- 
ment formula could reach $31,958,750, 
which includes both Federal and State 
money. The FAA estimate does not in- 
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clude, however, the development of such 
sites as the propsed Sitka Airport, for 
when the national airport plan was 
being prepared, Sitka was omitted since 
a site had not been selected and cost 
estimates varied between $5 and $14 mil- 
lion. If the $5 million minimum esti- 
mate had been used, the 5-year total 
estimate would equal $34,692,000, or 
$2,733,250 more than full utilization of 
the provisions of S. 1703 would provide. 

The National Airport Planning Branch 
took cognizance of its conservative esti- 
mate, however, and therefore included 
in the national airport plan the follow- 
ing statement: 

An exception to the national airport plan 
policy of specifying development regardless 
of the ability, intent, or commitment on the 
part of the community to proceed with air- 
port development is made for Alaska. Aero- 
nautical needs and comparative financial 
ability are peculiar to that State. The neces- 
sary locations are included in the plan but 
because all the Alaskan development needs 
could never be expected to be fulfilled with- 
in the time limits of the plan, they have 
been omitted in many instances to avoid 
an unrealistic presentation of the total 
estimated requirements. 


Mr. President, the Federal Airport Act 
authorizes funds which are necessary to 
the economic and cultural welfare of the 
Nation, to our defense efforts, to the 
demands of the jet age, and to the in- 
creased demands of domestic and foreign 
commerce. The far-reaching implica- 
tions of this piece of legislation will affect 
literally every citizen. S. 1703 is not 
a special-interest bill, but one that is 
essential for the maintenance of our 
position as a world leader, both in terms 
of our standard of living, and in terms 
of our ability to defend and promote 
elsewhere our cherished democratic 
institutions. 

I am grateful to the Senator from 
Oklahoma for accepting the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his praise of an achievement 
which he is entitled to share as much as 
I, because our committee knows no par- 
tisan division. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas as much 
time as he may require. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I appreciate 
the kindness of the Senator from Okla- 
homa in yielding to me. Mainly, I wish 
to pay a tribute to him for his leadership 
on the Federal-aid-to-airports program. 
My State is very much interested in the 
proposed program, and has been very 
much interested in it in the past. Texas 
has more airfields than any other State, 
with the possible exception of California. 
We need to develop more. We are de- 
veloping them. The proposed program 
has been a great stimulus in my State 
for the development of airfields and 
the development of air transportation. 
We are extremely happy that from our 
next-door neighbor, the State of Okla- 
homa, has come the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Aviation, the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney], with his wide knowledge of 
this subject. 
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The Senator from Oklahoma is known 
in aviation fields all over the country. 
He has helped to build up our domestic 
airway system, our transport system, our 
travel systems, and our communication 
system. In doing so we have been 
strengthened immeasurably by the lead- 
ership that he has given year after year. 

As a member of the full Committee on 
Commerce, I know the diligence with 
which he has pursued bills on this sub- 
ject. I think the Senate is extremely 
fortunate to have the Senator from 
Oklahoma in the position of chairman 
of the subcommittee. I am happy to 
be a cosponsor and supporter of the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
always an early sponsor of proposed leg- 
islation in this field. As a member of 
the full committee, he has been a leader 
in supporting the subcommittee on ques- 
tions of national concern. I congratu- 
late him on the great advancement of 
Texas in the field of aviation. Perhaps 
more transcontinental air traffic passes 
through Texas than any other State in 
the Union. The people of Texas have 
long been progressive in that field. I 
thank the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Alaska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bill is open to further amendment. 


The 





TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 





ADDITIONAL REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following additional report of a 
committee was submitted: 

By Mr. ENGLE, from the Committee on 
Commerce, with amendments: 

H.R. 6775. An act to amend the Shipping 
Act, 1916, as amended, to provide for the 
operation of steamship conferences (Rept. 
No. 860). 





ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


The following additional bills were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as indicated: 


By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

S. 2499. A bill to authorize the continu- 
ation of certain inspection activities of the 
Secretary of the Interior; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 2500. A bill to provide for the adoption 
of a perpetual calendar; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S.2501. A bill to establish the Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Memorial National Park; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Doucias when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself and 
Mr. DIRKSEN) : 

§. 2502. A bill authorizing the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain 
property to Loyola University of Chicago; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Doucias when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 





ALIVING MEMORIAL FOR FRANKLIN 
DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to establish a Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Memorial National Park to be located 
on the Potomac River between the Lin- 
coln Memorial and the Jefferson Memo- 
rial. 

This proposal was originally intro- 
duced in the House by Representative 
Harris M. McDowELt and represents the 
type of practical memorial that would be 
appropriate to the memory of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Throughout his boy- 
hood and later during his long years of 
public service, Franklin Roosevelt was 
keenly interested in nature, the conser- 
vation of the Nation’s natural resources, 
and the beauty of our cities and country- 
side. His concern for the preservation 
of the natural beauty of this land of 
ours is most eloquently described in his 
own words: 

We intend to preserve and build up the 
land of this country—its soil, its forests, and 
its rivers—all the resources with which God 
has endowed the people of the United 
States. 

I see an America whose rivers and valleys 
and lakes—hills and streams and plains— 
the mountains over our land and nature’s 
wealth deep under the earth—are protected 
as the rightful heritage of all the people.’ 


What is more appropriate as a me- 
morial to Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 
the Nation’s Capital than the creation 
of a garden spot on the Potomac? Such 
a@ garden, in bloom the year around, 
would be a living memorial of natural 
loveliness. Truly, it would be a monu- 
ment more lasting in the minds of men 
than bronze—a memorial not graven in 
stone but one which would convey to 
those who see it the quiet dignity and 
sincerity of the man whose memory it 
honors. 

Most Senators are familiar with the 
controversy which arose earlier this year 
over the winning design for a memorial 
monument to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
The judges’ selection—a series of 17- 
story-high slabs—have been dubbed by 
many critics as “useless bookends,” 
“monumental mockery,’ a “free-form 
Stonehenge,” “giant tombstones.” 

Washington, like other large American 
metropolitan centers is becoming in- 
creasingly surrounded by circumferen- 
tial highways, spoked by more and more 
bridges and weighted by larger and 
larger office buildings. I believe it fitting 
that the Congress should act whenever 
possible to preserve for the Nation’s Cap- 
ital those green and open spaces which 





*“The American Way.” Selections from 
the public addresses and papers of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. New York, the Philo- 
sophical Library, 1944, pp. 6-7. 
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remain. It is essential that the Con- 
gress make certain no more is lost of the 
spacious grandeur which makes the city 
distinctly beautiful. 

As the New York Times pointed out 
in a July 16, 1961, editorial which 
discussed Representative McDowELL’s 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
National Park: 

The last thing Washington needs is an- 
other huge monument. No one knows bet- 
ter than New Yorkers that the rarest and 
most wonderful thing a city can have is 
open park space, open and usable. Small 
formal gardens for the display of seasonal 
flowers, perhaps setting off a dignified—not 
gigantesque—piece of sculpture dedicated to 
F.D.R., and incorporated into an area of 
beautifully planned informality like that of 
the London city parks, would indeed be an 
appropriate memorial as well as a delight- 
ful relief in a monument-ridden city. 


Marquis Childs commented in the 
Washington Post for September 7, 1960, 
on the preferability of a living memorial 
in this monument-ridden city: 

A national park is a living and functional 
memorial, as those currently resisting the 
erection of more political sculpture in Wash- 
ington like to point out. The Capital 
abounds with static—and often ugly—monu- 
ments to men long since left behind by the 
sweep of history. 

Without greater care and discrimination 
this can become absurd. And in the process, 
the spacious beauty of Washington can be 
destroyed. 


It is because I am concerned lest more 
monumental mockeries come to destroy 
the city’s beauty, and because I believe 
that a living memorial to Franklin 
Roosevelt is the most appropriate way 
to honor him that I am introducing this 
proposed legislation today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp so that it can be consid- 
ered by my colleagues who might be 
interested in the proposal. I cordially 
invite those of my colleagues concerned 
with a memorial truly representative of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt to join me as 
a cosponsor and for this purpose I ask 
that it be held on the desk for a period 
of 1 week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp, and will 
lie on the desk, as requested by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

The bill (S. 2501) to establish the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 
National Park, introduced by Mr. Douc- 
LAS, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there is 
hereby established the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial National Park (referred 
to hereafter in this Act as the “park”). The 
site of the park shall be the site reserved 
in the first section of the joint resolution of 
September 1, 1959 (73 Stat. 445). 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior 
(hereafter in this Act referred to as the 
“Secretary”) shall develop the park on a con- 
tinuing basis to enhance its cultural, artistic, 
and educational value to the public. In the 
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original plans for such development, provi- 
sion shall be made for a formal public 
garden. The Secretary shall landscape the 
park and shall include therein statues, 
fountains, and such other embellishments 
as may be suitable and fitting. The Secre- 
tary shall provide facilities for cultural, 
artistic, and educational activities. Plans 
for the entire park need not be completed 
in detail before construction is begun in a 
part thereof, and revisions and modifications 
may be undertaken in the light of expe- 
rience and changing circumstances. It is 
the intention of the Congress that the de- 
velopment of the park shall proceed over a 
period of years, so that each part thereof 
not only will harmonize with the whole, but 
also will in itself represent the highest at- 
tainable standards of excellence. 

Sec. 3. In selecting or formulating plans 
and designs (including any revisions there- 
of) to carry out section 2 of this Act, the 
Secretary shall consult the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission, the Com- 
mission on Fine Arts, the National Capital 
Planning Commission, the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, the Chairman and 
Superintendent of the District of Columbia 
Recreation Department, the President of 
the District of Columbia Board of Educa- 
tion, and the Superintendent of Schools of 
the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized to ac- 
cept on behalf of the United States such 
gifts of money or other property as may in 
his discretion be appropriate for use in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 5. The provisions of the Act of Au- 
gust 25, 1916, entitled “An Act to establish 
a National Park Service, and for other pur- 
poses”, as amended and supplemented, 
shall, except to the extent inconsistent with 
this Act, apply to the Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt Memorial National Park. 





CONVEYANCE OF A PORTION OF 
THE HINES HOSPITAL RESERVA- 
TION TO LOYOLA UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, for 
myself and my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill authorizing the conveyance of ap- 
proximately 79 acres of the reservation 
of the Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tal, Hines, Ill., to Loyola University of 
Chicago for use as a medical center. 

The Stritch School of Medicine of 
Loyola University of Chicago is a 
highly valued and respected institu- 
tion of medical research and education 
in the Midwest. It now seeks to expand 
its services to the community by devel- 
oping a medical center which will be ade- 
quate to meet the great demands which 
are made, and increasingly will be made, 
of its skilled faculty and its facilities. 

Mr. President, considering the rapid 
increase in population in the northeast- 
ern Illinois metropolitan area and the 
needs of Illinois and the Midwest for ex- 
panded medical study, training, and sery- 
ices, and in view of the fact the Veterans’ 
Administration is finding certain por- 
tions of the Hines reservation unsuitable 
for its further use, I believe it would be 
highly appropriate to make this sec- 
tion of Hines land available for devel- 
opment as a medical center by Loyola 
University. 

The bill provides for the conveyance 
to the university, without monetary con- 
sideration, about 79 acres of land from 
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the Hines reservation as declared excess 
to the needs of the VA, together with 
existing structures on that land. The 
exact legal description of the tract is 
left to the VA Administrator, and if a 
survey is required, Loyola University 
shall pay the cost. 

Provision is made in the bill to assure 
that the conveyed land shall be used 
for the purposes of a medical center 
and in such a manner as will not inter- 
fere with the care and treatment of 
patients in the VA hospital. On the 
contrary it will greatly improve the 
quality of the medical care in the hos- 
pital and of course of the patients. The 
university would be required to have its 
medical center in operation on the land 
within 10 years of the date of convey- 
ance. 

Mr. President, I believe the rapid de- 
velopment of this proposed medical 
center will be of great value to the Mid- 
west and the entire Nation, and I hope 
the Congress will be able to approve this 
bill very soon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2502) authorizing the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
convey certain property to Loyola Uni- 
versity of Chicago, introduced by Mr. 
Dovetas (for himself and Mr. DIRKSEN), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 





CREDITS AGAINST THE EMPLOY- 
MENT TAX IN CERTAIN CASES— 
RECOMMITTAL OF BILL 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
H.R. 2585, relating to credits against the 
employment tax in the case of certain 
successor employers, is now pending on 
the Senate Calendar. I ask that it be 
recommitted to the Senate Committee 
on Finance so that technical changes 
can be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter from the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, relating to 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., August 30, 1961. 
Hon. Harry F. Brrp, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaRk Mr. CHAIRMAN: On August 9, the 
Senate Finance Committee reported, with 
an amendment, H.R. 2585, relating to the 
credits against the employment tax in the 
case of certain successor employers. The 
amendment would apply the proposed suc- 
cessor employer rules retroactively to calen- 
dar years after 1950 in the case of statutory 
mergers and consolidations. 

As noted in our report of August 9 on 
H.R. 2585, proponents of retroactive relief 
in the case of statutory mergers had pre- 
sented certain legal arguments to the effect 
that the retroactive provision merely repre- 
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sented the correct interpretation of exist- 
ing law. The report of the Committee on 
Finance also states that it was the belief 
of the committee that the retroactive provi- 
sion was merely a clarification of exis 
law. On August 15, 1961, the Acting Chief 
Counsel of the Internal Revenue Service, 
after reconsideration of this legal issue, ruled 
that the successor corporation resulting from 
a statutory merger or consolidation is the 
same employer and taxpayer as the prede- 
cessor corporation within the meaning of 
the existing provisions of the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act. On August 16, 1961, 
the Acting Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue expressed his agreement with this in- 
terpretation of existing law and also with 
the chief counsel’s recommendation that 
prior rulings on this subject be modified 
accordingly. Consequently, the retroactive 
provision contained in the bill not only ap- 
pears to be undesirable in principle but also 
is now unnecessary. 

As we also noted in our report of August 
9, the Internal Revenue Service, for admin- 
istrative reasons, preferred a somewhat dif- 
ferent technique for accomplishing the ob- 
jectives of the bill on a prospective basis. 
However, the Service has informally advised 
us that the administrative problems involved 
in the present bill are not sufficiently great 
as to warrant modifying the bill at this 
time. 

In view of the foregoing, the Treasury De- 
partment favors the enactment of H.R. 2585 
if the unnecessary retroactive provision is 
deleted. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised the 
Treasury Department that there is no ob- 
jection from the standpoint of the admin- 
istration’s program to the presentation of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY S. SURREY, 
Assistant Secretary. 





ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 31, 1961, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S.85. An act for the relief of Maria Do- 
lores Villar Salines, Angela Casanova Ca- 
bello, Carmen Guenga Anchustegui, and 
Flora Casals Pons; 

S. 304. An act for the relief of Anna Lekos; 

8.570. An act for the relief of Giuseppa 
Alonzi; 

S. 713. An act for the relief of Anastasia 
Stassinopoulos; and 

S.722. An act for the relief of Aideh 
Kobler. 





ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9 AM. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate at this time, I move, 
pursuant to the order previously en- 
tered, that the Senate adjourn until 9 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o’clock and 35 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Friday, Sep- 
tember 1, 1961, at 9 o’clock a.m. 





NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 31, 1961: 
U.S. MaRsHAL 


A. Roy Ashley, of South Carolina, to be 
U.S. marshal for the western district of 
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South Carolina for the term of 4 years, vice 
M. Frank Reid, deceased. 
U.S. Disrricr Jupcr 
Joseph S. Lord III, of Pennsylvania, to be 
U.S. district judge for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania, vice a new position, 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 31, 1961: 


U.S. ATTORNEY 


John T. Curtin, of New York, to be US. 
attorney for the western district of New 
York for the term of 4 years. 


U.S. MaRSHAL 


Victor L. Wogan, Jr., of Louisiana, to be 
US. marshal for the eastern district of 
Louisiana for the term of 4 years. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Louis A. Mezzano, of Michigan, to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 38, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich. 

POSTMASTERS 


ALABAMA 


James W. West, Falkville. 
Starns L. Hall, Hackleburg. 
James R. Willingham, Wedowee. 


ARKANSAS 


John C. Milum, Batesville. 
Jessie J. Lowerins, Luxora. 
James E. White, St. Joe. 
Gerald Sale, Piggott. 


CALIFORNIA 


Florence L. McQueen, Big Sur. 
Willis W. Brown, Bijou. 

Richard J. Williamson, Camino. 
Royal C. Brown, Chico. 

Maxwell M. Jamieson, Dana Point. 
Alberta F. Kinne, Douglas City. 

Ray E. Wheeland, Hesperia. 
Rowland D. Eastwood, June Lake. 
Noriyuki Tashima, Livingston. 
Diana L. Gauthey, Mammoth Lakes, 
Walter T. Robinson, Mariposa. 

M. Craig Friel, Jr., Napa. 

Irene E. Pringle, New Cuyama. 
John B. Silva, Newman. 

Ola R. Morgan, Niland. 

Libby A. Medaris, Orleans. 

Valda L. Daniel, Plaster City. 

Jean F. Johnson, Proberta. 

Butler R. Ferrier, Raymond. 

Forest L. Vehrencamp, Wrightwood. 
Margaret M. Kennedy, Twentynine Palms. 


COLORADO 
Edmund L. Suher, Olney Springs. 
GEORGIA 


Howard D. Dumas, Morven. 

Henry B. English, Oglethorpe. 
ILLINOIS 

Edwin D. Rinkenberger, Gridley. 


William H. Melton, Harrisburg. 
Carl L. Hileman, Tamms. 
INDIANA 
William E. Alexander, Carthage. 
Thomas R. Lain, Edinburg. 
James R. Smith, Gosport. 
Edwin L. Hussung, Lanesville. 
Henry V. Nickell, Marshall. 
Robert J. Long, Spencer. 
Cecil R. Sellers, Springport. 
Wanda L. Grimes, Tangier. 
Harry Loy, Jr., Union City. 


IOWA 
Cleo L. Evans, Davis City. 
James R. Purcell, Fertile. 


Vernon F. Copenhaver, Glidden, 
Marjorie M. Mrzena, Somers. 
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KANSAS 

June M. Kofford, Bloom. 

Charies E. Knedlik, Narka. 

Elizabeth G. Venable, Rock. 
KENTUCKY 

Harold W. Griggs, Calvert City. 

Clifford L. Hibbs, Fairdale. 

Bert Sallee, Liberty. 

C. Raymond Stewart, New Castle. 

James G. Dismuke, Salvisa. 


MAINE 


David L. Whitney, Damariscotta Mills. 


Charles A. James, Woodland. 
MICHIGAN 


Victor B. LaCombe, Carp Lake. 
M. Rhoda Hyliard, Concord. 
John T. Cotter, Pewamo. 
Charlena Shaver, Silverwood. 
George R. Mazur, Trout Lake. 


MINNESOTA 


Robert G. Somers, Avoca. 
Mary Bogdanovich, Calumet. 
James F. McNally, Chokio. 
Jerome L. Schnettler, Clarissa. 
Bernard G. Gould, Coleraine. 
Lura Mae Myers, Cottage Grove. 
Kenneth J. Hasskamp, Crosby. 
Traverse G. Tommervik, Gary. 
Ernest L. Swanson, Goodridge. 
George W. Knutson, Graceville. 
Stanley M. Griebel, Harmony. 
Alfred H. Rustad, Jr., Humboldt. 
Sam Platisha, Keewatin. 
Dean L. Schultz, Litchfield. 
Robert J. Bennett, Lowry. 
Carl W. Renaldo, Meadowlands. 
James L. Holt, Osakis. 
Raymond A. Kratzke, Pelican Rapids. 
Curtis W. Johnson, Peterson. 
Raymond M. Guck, Royalton. 
MISSOURI 
Kenneth W. Hackman, Owensvilie. 
Edward T. West, Queen City. 
Richard D. Cook, Revere. 
Russell G. Brown, Risco. 
Louis C. Fricke, Rockville. 
Kenneth C. Vanzandt, Washburn. 
MONTANA 


Daniel E. O’Leary, Harlem. 
Ralph E. Parpart, Medicine Lake. 

NEW JERSEY 
Joseph L. Yearly, Riverton. 

NEW YORK 
Thomas J. Jamer, Manorville. 
Olga C. Bennett, Mayfield. 
Rachel B. Hoose, Mount Vision. 
Lois E. McKeon, Pattersonville. 
John T. Wallace, Pine Hill. 
David M. Losee, Westhampton. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
William A. Burch, Jr., Bat Cave. 
Herman M. Wilson, Brasstown. 
Mary I. McLeod, Buies Creek. 
Joseph B. Wall, Chocowinity. 
Herbert Q. Hocutt, Clayton. 
Della M. Galloway, Grimesland. 
Elmer V, Wood, Jr., Stokesdale. 
Clifford G. Watts, Taylorsville. 
OHIO 

Robert H. Cassel, Aurora. 
Charles J. Sonnhalter, Canal Fulton. 
Urban L. Berning, Maria Stein. 


OKLAHOMA 
Ford H. Sims, Martha. 


OREGON 
Jack B. Knight, Jefferson. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Walter H. Grier, Sr., Beaver Brook. 
Edward Bell, Farmington. 

Carl F. Hynek, Jr., Willow Grove. 
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PUERTO RICO 
Juan Sanchez De Jesus, Vega Baja. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Richard B, Burnett, Spartanburg. 
TENNESSEE 
Joseph T. Coffman, Cedar Grove. 
Joseph M. Little, Clarkrange. 
Leon W. Crews, Hollow Rock. 
Robert H. Van Hooser, Huntland. 
Faylah D. Looney, Iron City. 
Franklin D. Wilson, Nolensville. 
George M. Koontz, Petros. 
TEXAS 
Graydon W. Baze, Gorman. 
Jack N. Grady, Hereford. 
Waunita A. Lynch, Highlands. 
Willie O. Ham, Maryneal. 
George D. Jenkins, Melvin. 
Delno F. Schultz, Wharton. 
David F. Renfro, Zavalla. 
VIRGINIA 
Edward A. Coleburn, Accomac. 
Bernard R. Shrader, Cedar Bluff. 
Eva B. Toner, Claremont. 
Robert T. Gillette, Courtland. 
Murphy H. Elder, Cullen. 
Mary O. Padgett, Goode. 
Kenneth B. Broadwater, Nickelsville. 
Brenda S. Holt, Rockville. 
Glenn P. Combs, Stephens City. 
John R. Johnson, Suffolk. 
WASHINGTON 
Dorothy D. Eldridge, Fox Island. 
John R. Atherton, Sunnyside. 
Helen K. Grantham, Yacolt. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Margaret M. McCormick, Anawalt. 
Chloe Stevenson, Capels. 
Joseph E. Vasil, Cassville. 
Charles A. Crumrine, Middlebourne. 
WISCONSIN 
Catherine A. Olson, Footville. 
Kenneth J. O’Hern, Forestville. 
Alfred E. Purvis, Knapp. 
James P. Meyers, Potter. 
Clarence J. Scharpf, Rubicon. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, August 31, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore (Mr. ALBERT). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the House a communi- 
cation which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THE SPEAKER’S ROOMS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 31, 1961. 

I hereby designate Hon. Cart ALBERT to 
act as Speaker pro tempore today. 

Sam RAYBURN, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Rev. Richard A. Purnell, Jr., Bellmore 
Methodist Church, Bellmore, Long Is- 
land, N.Y., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty and everliving God, who 
art the author and foundation of all that 
is good, worthy, and true: 

Deliver us, we pray, from the specters 
of fear, hatred, and passion for power 
which beset the earth, dividing men and 
frustrating their best efforts. 

Guide us to firm convictions in the 
triumph of good will, in respect for per- 
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sonality as Thy creation, and in those 
truths which are embedded in the hearts 
of all who would seek the presence of 
and be attuned to the leading of Thy 
spirit. 

Rekindle our faith, that we may be 
directed in decision by Thy still small 
voice speaking in the human heart, for 
all of the ideologies of men are but 
shadows which rise and fade away be- 
fore the reality of Thy will. 

Thus may we ask Thy blessing upon 
us, not for our gain, but rather that we 
may become channels of Thy grace to 
Thy children in a torn and needy world. 

We ask it in the name of our Saviour, 
the Master of men. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 7371. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice, 
the judiciary, and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. Hay- 
DEN, Mr. MAGNnusoN, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
Bripces, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. Munoprt, 
and Mrs. Smi1tu of Maine to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the follow- 
ing titles: 

S. 85. An act for the relief of Maria Rosario 
Barrena-Villachica, Maria Dolores Villar 
Salinas, Angela Casanova Cabello, Carmen 
Guenaga Anchustegui, and Flora Casals 
Pons; 

8S. 304. An act for the relief of Anna Lekos; 

8.570. An act for the relief of Giuseppa 
Alonzi; 

S.713. An act for the relief of Anastasia 
Stassinopoulos; and 

S.722. An act for the relief of Aideh 
Kobler. 





ELECTION OF HON. JOHN W. Mc- 
CORMACK AS SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I send to 
the Speaker’s table a resolution (H. Res. 
445) and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Res. 445 

Resolved, That Hon. JoHN W. McCor- 
MACK, a Representative from the State of 
Massachusetts, be, and he is hereby, elected 
Speaker pro tempore during the absence of 
the Speaker. 

Resolved, That the President and the Sen- 
ate be notified by the Clerk of the election 
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of Hon. Joun W. McCormack as Speaker 
pro tempore during the absence of the 
Speaker 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





SWEARING IN OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 
Hon. JOHN W. McCORMACK as- 
sumed the Chair and the oath of of- 
fice was administered to him by Mr. 
‘WALTER. 





FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tomorrow night to file a report on 
the foreign assistance appropriation 
bill for fiscal 1962. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of or- 
der on the bill. 





DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 17371) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice, the judiciary, 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1962, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? The Chair hears 
none, and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. Rooney, Sikes, CANNON, 
Bow, and TaBeEr. 





ACTIVE DUTY PROMOTION OPPOR- 
TUNITY OF AIR FORCE OFFICERS 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 7809) to 
improve the active duty promotion op- 
portunity of Air Force officers from the 
grade of major to the grade of lieutenant 
colonel, with a Senate amendment there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That, during the period beginning 
on the date of enactment of this Act and 
ending at the close of June 30, 1963, any 
authorized strength prescribed for the 
grade of lieutenant colonel by or under sec- 
tion 8202 of title 10, United States Code, may 
be exceeded by not more than four 
thousand.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 
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There was no objection. 
ae Senate amendment was concurred 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





AIRCRAFT OR MISSILE ACCIDENT 
DAMAGE 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 
7934) to authorize the Secretaries of the 
military departments to make emergency 
payments to persons who are injured or 
whose property is damaged as a result 
of aircraft or missile accidents, and for 
other purposes, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “$2,000,” and in- 
sert: ‘‘$1,000.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





DISABILITY AND DEATH BENEFIT 
WITHHOLDING 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill 
(H.R. 4785) relating to withholding for 
State employee retirement, disability, 
and death benefit system purposes, on 
the compensation of certain civilian em- 
ployees of the National Guard, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 3, after line 3, insert: 

“Src. 2. Section 709(f) of title 32, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: ‘Compensation au- 
thorized under this section may include the 
amounts of the employer’s contributions to 
retirement systems. Such contributions 
shall not exceed 6144 per centum of the com- 
pensation on which such contributions are 
based.’ ” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to provide specific authority for 
Federal payments of the employer’s share 
of the cost of retirement systems for 
civilian employees of the National Guard 
and to extend the authority for with- 
holding employee contributions to State 
retirement systems by permitting de- 
ductions of employees’ contributions to 
State-sponsored plans providing retire- 
ment disability or death benefits.” 
oan motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 
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MAKING THE CALL OF THE CON- 
SENT CALENDAR AND CONSIDER- 
ATION OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND 
THE RULES IN ORDER ON 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1961 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 444, Rept. No. 1089) 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That the call of the Consent 
Calendar and consideration of motions to 
suspend the rules, in order on Monday, Sep- 
tember 4, 1961, may be in order on Wednes- 
day, September 6, 1961. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 444 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the call of the Consent Cal- 
endar and consideration of motions to sus- 
pend the rules, in order on Monday, Septem- 
ber 4, 1961, may be in order on Wednesday, 
September 6, 1961. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the House now consider 
the resolution? 

The question was taken. 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the House proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the resolution is quite clear. The 
real discussion of this matter took place 
on yesterday. I therefore reserve the 
balance of my time and yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of (MTIllinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I think the gentleman from 
Missouri has given us a very good ex- 
planation of the resolution. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


The 





BERLIN NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the worst 
move the United States could possibly 
make concerning the Berlin crisis would 
be to negotiate with the Soviet masters 
of aggression. There is nothing to nego- 
tiate. This crisis was created by the 
Soviet Union without just cause. It was 
created by the Soviets to get something 
from the free world and to test our nerves 
and our determination. If we negotiate 
and participate in summit conferences 
every time the Soviets create a crisis or 
plan some aggression, someday we will be 
negotiating with the Soviet Union for 
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control of the Panama Canal. It is not 
too fantastic to see the time when we will 
negotiate for Florida or Alaska. We 
must remain firm and not give 1 inch 
or concede one principle. Justice is on 
our side. France during this crisis is 
adopting a realistic position. We should 
stand with France and sweat this prob- 
lem through to the finish with fortitude 
and resolution. It is now or never. The 
free world has lost through every con- 
ference with Soviet leaders. In all of 
our negotiations with them we have been 
the loser. We have been on the defense. 

Mr. Speaker, we have never saved 1 
inch of free territory or preserved the 
freedom of any people through confer- 
ences and negotiations with the Commu- 
nist masters of deceit and aggression. 
On any list of failure and surrender we 
find Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, Camp 
David, Paris, and Vienna with its loss of 
Laos. I warned this House that no good 
would come of the Khrushchev confer- 
ences with President Eisenhower. I 
warned this House of the danger of our 
President going to Vienna. These con- 
ferences did not prevent or stop aggres- 
sion in Laos, Africa, Cuba, nor Berlin. 
Conferences and negotiations with the 
Communists always lead to more nego- 
tiations, more conferences, more failure, 
and compromise of principle. In their 
campaign to conquer the world they are 
gambling on our desire for peace and our 
desire to buy time. This is the surest 
step toward war and the loss of freedom 
throughout the world. Just as Munich led 
to war, so are these conferences today. 
If someone stole my television set, I am 
not going to negotiate with him about 
the family car because next he might 
want the refrigerator or my home. 

Mr. Speaker, we can and should put 
Communists on the defense. Let us 
create a crisis of our own. Let us de- 
mand free elections in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, North Korea, Cuba, 
East Germany, and in the countless ter- 
ritories seized by the Communist aggres- 
sors. If we must negotiate, let us nego- 
tiate about the captive nations. Nego- 
tiations on any other basis would lead to 
our destruction. 





FOREIGN-AID BILL DOES NOT ABDI- 
CATE CONGRESSIONAL APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORITY 


Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate the House conferees on the 
foreign-aid bill for standing firm against 
including borrowing authority in con- 
nection with the financing of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund. 

I know some House Members have ex- 
Pressed doubt as to just what the new 
language involves. There still is some 
fear that the legislative branch may 
have abdicated as far as the appropria- 
tions procedure is concerned and yielded 
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congressional responsibility to the execu- 
tive branch. 

As one of the active opponents of 
back-door spending, I admit I was 
fearful especially when President Ken- 
nedy was quoted as saying the arrange- 
ment arrived at in conference was 
“wholly satisfactory.” However, Mr. 
Speaker, my mind was set at ease in 
reading the transcript of President Ken- 
nedy’s press conference. He was asked if 
he would think that there was a kind of 
moral obligation upon the part of the 
Appropriations Committee to honor ad- 
vance commitments for development 
lending. The President’s reply was clear 
and unequivocal. He said: 

No. I would think that the Appropria- 
tions Committee would have to make their 
own—meet their own responsibilities. 


I think, Mr. Speaker, that the language 
adopted by the conference committee 
on the foreign aid bill giving authority 
to make long-term commitments for de- 
velopment lending is setting forth what 
already has been a practice. It is a part 
of the long-range planning which has 
bipartisan support in this House, but as 
for the matter of appropriations, I am 
glad the President agrees and is satis- 
fied that the Congress has retained full 
responsibility for appropriating funds 
and that the provision of Treasury bor- 
rowing has been eliminated. 





FINAL JUDGMENT NEARS ON 
CHEROKEE AWARD 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
thousands of Cherokee Indians were 
cheered yesterday by the announcement 
of Attorney General Robert Kennedy 
that the Government will not appeal the 
recent, long-awaited award of the In- 
dian Claims Commission. 

The Attorney General, after careful 
consideration of the record in this 
major Indian claim case, concluded that 
an appeal would not be justified and 
would only serve to delay justice. 

I am informed that attorneys of the 
Department are cooperating with tribal 
attorneys to expedite the entry of final 
judgment by the Commission, in order 
that the appropriation for the award 
may be made in this session of the 
Congress. While an offset question re- 
mains to be settled, it should not delay 
the judgment or appropriation. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope and trust these 
formalities may be speedily concluded 
in order that both the appropriation 
and the needed distribution legislation 
may be enacted at the earliest possible 
date. 

The Cherokees have waited many, 
many years for this day of justice; their 
hearts are full of gratitude today for the 
Attorney General’s decision and the 
effort to expedite final settlement. 
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HOUSE RESOLUTION 440 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday, August 30, 1961, I introduced 
House Resolution 440, to authorize the 
Committee on Armed Services to con- 
duct an investigation and study of the 
availability to members of the Armed 
Forces of information concerning the 
struggle with Soviet imperialism. This 
actually means the Communist world- 
wide conspiracy. 

Further, that the committee investi- 
gate the admonishment of Maj. Gen. 
Edwin A. Walker, who was also relieved 
from his command in Europe. This 
action was taken because of charges 
made by a paper called the Overseas 
Weekly, a paper that I, myself, com- 
plained about being sold on military 
bases, several years ago. The action 
against this distinguished general, based 
upon the statement of General Clarke, 
was about as weak a position as could 
possibly be had. I believe it is the duty 
of the Congress to ferret out the truth 
and I am certain General Walker would 
be completely vindicated and the Over- 
seas Weekly barred from all military in- 
stallations. Further, it has come to my 
attention that our military commanders 
are being prevented from informing the 
members of the armed services of the 
machinations of the Communist con- 
spiracy. Moscow radio is broadcasting 
24 hours a day to our troops in 43 dif- 
ferent languages, with the intent of 
destroying their morale. Why should 
our military commanders be prevented 
from giving the truth to their own 
troops? It is just as important in the 
cold war, that the members of our armed 
services be properly informed, as it is 
for them to learn how to use all types of 
weapons for a possible hot war. 

I often wonder why this has happened 
and I am sure the American people also, 
not only wonder, but are demanding 
that the Congress take some action. I 
sincerely hope the Rules Committee will 
give this resolution immediate attention 
and report it for House action. 





RECIPE FOR CONFUSION 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to submit here today 
what I call a “recipe for confusion,” 2 
way in which to assure to future govern- 
ments of this Nation that orderly proc- 
esses of legislation and executive action 
can be avoided in favor of government 
by crisis. 

I do not recommend this recipe. Al- 
though the ingredients are made to look 
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as succulent as any viands that ever 
graced a table, they are actually bitter 
fruit, indeed. The tasting is bad enough, 
but the indigestion is even worse and 
the aftereffects are horrifying, indeed. 

The recipe is simple: 

Take programs that are among the fond 
dreams of every do-gooder who can get the 
President’s ear. Mix with political pressures 
of every sort—a dash of carrot, a pound of 
whip, a sprinkling of coercion, a teaspoon of 
cajolery. Pour into a Congress whose leaders 
are, at best, lukewarm to many of these pro- 
grams. Add some foot dragging, eye wink- 
ing, and other ingredients designed to slow 
things down. Spice with more liberal ideas 
thought up by the Congress. Blend in pres- 
sure from these liberals to combine with 
White House pressures. Let simmer for 8 
months. 


There, Mr. Speaker, you have your rec- 
ipe for “organized confusion,” a recipe 
that is getting nothing but criticism 
from all over the Nation today. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, let us stop mix- 
ing ingredients. Let us stop simmering 
the stew. Let us put water on the fire 
and go home. 





REPORT ON EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE ACT 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on the bill (H.R. 
8666) the Educational Exchange Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 





COMMUNIST CHINA 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to order of this House of Tuesday, 
August 29, 1961, I call up Senate Con- 
current Resolution 34, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the Government of the United 
States enjoys close and friendly relations 
with the Government of the Republic of 
China, including treaty obligations which 
this Government honors; and 

Whereas the Republic of China has faith- 
fully discharged its obligations under the 
Charter of the United Nations; and 

Whereas the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment has flagrantly violated basic human 
rights, has imposed on the Chinese people 
one of the most brutal regimes known to 
history, and is without authority to speak 
for the Chinese people other than the au- 
thority that derives from usurpation and 
tyranny; and 

Whereas the Chinese Communist regime 
by its aggression in Korea, its repression in 
Tibet, its threats against its neighbors, its 
failure to release American prisoners as 
promised, its export of narcotics to non- 
Communist countries, in collaboration with 
criminal elements in these countries, on a 
scale that makes it the major source of the 
international illicit narcotics traffic, and its 
hostility toward the United States and the 
United Nations has demonstrated that it is 
not qualified for representation in the 
United Nations: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the United States 
shall continue to meet its commitments to 
the people and Government of the Republic 
of China and shall continue to support that 
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Government as the representative of China 
in the United Nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That the United States shall 
continue to oppose the seating of the Chi- 
nese Communist regime in the United Na- 
tions so long as that regime persists in defy- 
ing the principles of the United Nations 
Charter; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the American people support the 
President in not according diplomatic rec- 
ognition to the Chinese Communist regime. 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, on nu- 
merous occasions the House of Repre- 
sentatives has expressed itself by an 
overwhelming vote on resolutions against 
diplomatic recognition by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment of the regime of Communist 
China and against its admission to the 
United Nations. 

We come again to this issue. I believe 
it desirable, Mr. Speaker, that the text of 
the resolution be included in the REcorp 
at this point: 


Whereas the Government of the United 
States enjoys close and friendly relations 
with the Government of the Republic of 
China, including treaty obligations which 
this Government honors; and 

Whereas the Republic of China has faith- 
fully discharged its obligations under the 
Charter of the United Nations; and 

Whereas the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment has flagrantly violated basic human 
rights, has imposed on the Chinese people 
one of the most brutal regimes known to 
history, and is without authority to speak 
for the Chineses people other than the au- 
thority that derives from usurpation and 
tyranny; and 

Whereas the Chinese Communist regime by 
its aggression in Korea, its repression in 
Tibet, its threats against its neighbors, its 
failure to release American prisoners as 
promised, its export of narcotics to non- 
Communist countries, in collaboration with 
criminal elements in these countries, on a 
scale that makes it the major source of the 
international illicit narcotics traffic, and its 
hostility toward the United States and the 
United Nations has demonstrated that it is 
not qualified for representation in the United 
Nations: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the United States shall 
continue to meet its commitments to the 
people and Government of the Republic of 
China and shall continue to support that 
Government as the representative of China 
in the United Nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That the United States shall con- 
tinue to oppose the seating of the Chinese 
Communist regime in the United Nations so 
long as that regime persists in defying the 
principles of the United Nations Charter; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the American people support the 
President in not according diplomatic recog- 
nition to the Chinese Communist regime. 


Mr. Speaker, this resolution is consid- 
ered under unusual procedures, in that 
unless time is yielded for the purpose, 
amendments are not in order. 

I am aware that some of you feel that 
the sentiments expressed in this resolu- 
tion should also be applicable to Outer 
Mongolia. I share your sentiment and 
have introduced separate legislation on 
the subject. Since this resolution has 
been passed by the other body, should it 
be amended, there is doubt that time will 
permit a possible conference or that the 
other body will consider it, if amended. 

I think, however, I can give you rea- 
sonable assurance that the separate 
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resolution on the admission of Outer 
Mongolia to the United Nations will be 
considered by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, and I join those of you who share 
this view that action of this nature is 
desirable, in the hope that it may be 
brought to the floor before adjournment. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt in my 
mind that this House will overwhelm- 
ingly, and I hope, unanimously, approve 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 34. In 
doing so, we address ourselves to all the 
people of the United States of America, 
and yes, to all peoples of the world. The 
action here will give strength and assur- 
ance to those of our own people who 
harbor some fear that we may weaken 
and be less diligent in our opposition to 
the Chinese Communist regime becoming 
a member of the United Nations. It 
should strengthen other peoples of the 
world who see some increased opposition 
to our stand on this issue. 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, we 
should absolutely leave no doubt in the 
minds of people anywhere that pressures 
from whatever source applied will con- 
tinue to be resisted with the strongest 
possible determination. It would be un- 
conscionable and unthinkable for us to 
do otherwise. 

In the face of the aggressive intents 
of the Chinese Communists, according 
to their own admissions; the fact that 
the Communist regime does not repre- 
sent the will of the people it ruthlessly 
rules; because of the constant belliger- 
ence toward free people of other coun- 
tries; because of their avowed and re- 
corded efforts to sabotage and subvert 
other nations, including the illicit, 
wholesale export of narcotics; and be- 
cause of this outlaw regime’s action in 
Korea, it is crystal clear that not the 
slightest consideration should be enter- 
tained that Red China qualifies for ad- 
mission to the United Nations or is en- 
titled to diplomatic recognition by our 
own Government. 

Mr. Speaker, someone may say, and 
meritoriously so, that there is no need 
to include any possible condition in this 
resolution as to the admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations. 
In other words, they may say, ““Why in- 
clude, ‘so long as that regime persists 
in defying the principles of the United 
Nations Charter’?”’ My reply to such a 
question would simply be that it is not 
a condition, and to add that there is not 
the slightest evidence to indicate that 
the Red regime of China would ever 
qualify. On the other hand, in the af- 
fairs of men, even the vilest sinner has 
the capacity to repent. 

The 16th session of the United Na- 
tions opens on September 19. The rep- 
resentatives of the U.S. Government in 
the United Nations will be fortified with 
an important tool of opposition to the 
admission of Red China by the action 
of the Congress. The Congress speaks 
for the American people. There is no 
doubt that this resolution reflects the 
views of the vast majority, and that vast 
majority, through this Congress and 
through our representatives in the 
United Nations, says to the world that 
we stand on the principle that so long 
as any regime practices the outlawry 
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plainly evidenced by the Red leaders of 
Communist China, that we will stand 
unequivocably firm and determined that 
she shall not take her place among other 
nations of the world at the council table. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask this question: This resolu- 
tion has now passed the other body, and 
is here for action in the House. Certain- 
ly I and others are in favor of what the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BurLEeson] 
has said. But the gentleman cannot give 
us any assurance that even though a res- 
olution with respect to Outer Mongolia 
will come out to the floor of the House 
where we can act on it, that the other 
body would act on the resolution? 

Mr. BURLESON. No; we would have 
no assurance of that. Asa result of that 
opinion, I have introduced a simple reso- 
lution which I hope can be passed by 
the House. 

Mr. BECKER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, may I ask the gentleman 
to express an opinion as to the reason 
why we cannot amend this to include 
Outer Mongolia to reflect our opposition 
to recognizing that country? 

Mr. BURLESON. I certainly would 
not argue the point as to the merits of ex- 
cluding it, except the circumstances as 
the gentleman well knows, are somewhat 
different. 

On the other hand, the reason is sim- 
ply this: If we amend this resolution, it 
may require a conference between the 
House and the other body. Even if the 
Senate accepted the amendments which 
might be adopted here, we have no as- 
surance that under the press of busi- 
ness they would have time to reach it. 
It is entirely a matter of time but again 
I give assurances that diligent effort will 
be made to bring up separately the reso- 
lution I have introduced to apply to Out- 
er Mongolia in practically the same man- 
ner as the present resolution applies to 
Red China. 

Mr. BECKER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, then it would seem—I am 
not arguing with the gentleman from 
Texas, for whom I have but the great- 
est respect—to be the fact that there 
may not be time if we were to amend 
this resolution to go back to the other 
body, and for the other body to act upon 
the matter in conference. It is a ques- 
tion of time. 

Mr. BURLESON. That is correct. 
Since the House of Representatives has 
on many occasions passed a similar reso- 
lution without having it finally con- 
cluded, we now have a certainty of con- 
current action by adopting the language 
before us without change. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I think here is an 
opportunity for an expression by the two 
Houses of Congress that the Government 
of the United States should not recognize 
Communist China and Communist 
China should not under any circum- 
a be admitted to the United Na- 

ns. 

Mr. BECKER. And the same feeling 
with regard to Outer Mongolia should be 
expressed. I express that feeling to the 
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gentleman from Texas, and I know he 
agrees with that. I would hope there 
would be some means of getting it in this 
resolution today. I think it is highly im- 
portant in view of certain steps and ac- 
tions which have been taken in the past 
month which make it very clear that 
there is an attempt to recognize Outer 
Mongolia as a deal for another action in 
another part of the world. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate and highly respect the gentle- 
man’s views and share them. With the 
resolutions which have been introduced, 
I believe reasonable assurance can be 
given that consideration will be given 
to this very important question by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Beyond 
that I cannot go. I can give a promise 
so far as my own efforts are concerned. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the highest respect for the gentleman 
and, of course, I accept his word. I know 
he will do everything he possibly can, 
and I hope that we will get action on 
that this session. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
most appreciative of the gentleman’s re- 
marks. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fascetu]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, first of 
all I wish to associate myself with the 
remarks of the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp], who pre- 
ceded me in this discussion on the resolu- 
tion now pending before the House. It 
is very timely and fitting that we have 
this opportunity once again to reaffirm 
our position and to rededicate ourselves 
as Representatives of the American 
people on this issue. 

This House has spoken many times on 
the subject. In my own case I have 
maintained this position from the day I 
have been in Congress, and I am sure 
that is true of many, many others. 
Many of us have introduced bills on this 
same subject. The substance of my bill, 
House Concurrent Resolution 293, intro- 
duced by me on May 4, 1961, is incorpo- 
rated in the pending bill, Senate Con- 
current Resolution 34. So, Mr. Speaker, 
I ie eee support the pending 
bill. 

Red China indicts itself before the 
world and we, in advancing our freedom 
doctrine, must pursue this indictment 
with all vigor. It is important and 
significant that we on this day, at this 
particular time in world events, take a 
strong bipartisan stand in support of our 
President’s position on this vital inter- 
national question. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I 
think at this point it would be advisable 
for me to ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have the privilege 
of extending their remarks on this 
pending resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I hope I can do what I want to do 
in the time allotted me. 
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We have passed this resolution many 
times, and it behooves us to pay a little 
attention to why the resolutions we 
passed did not have more effect. Of 
course I am strongly behind this resolu- 
tion. 

One reason is that we have not come 
forward with a bill of particulars to the 
extent that we might. I was very ap- 
preciative of the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] but 
when you say in this resolution “persist 
in defying the principles of the United 
Nations Charter” we should document 
that as we can and as the gentleman 
from Minnesota has stated. 

But I asked the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, for example, Have you prepared 
a document that lists the various prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter in 
which China is in violation so that we 
can disseminate this kind of informa- 
tion to the people throughout the coun- 
try, in our various districts? I am 
always asked this question, as I know 
my colleagues have been, and I think 
that needs to be done. 

One other thing. I think a part of this 
document needs to point out where Rus- 
sia actually is in violation of the Charter; 
and, going further, where Red China 
is in violation of many things, and I 
think they are, which Russia is not in 
violation of. 

In my opinion, the theme is this: The 
people we must plead with, and I think 
the rest of us must do the same thing 
if these resolutions are going to have 
meaning, are those who approve the 
United Nations. I happen to think that 
the United Nations is fundamentally a 
good base to start on. But those who 
would improve the United Nations had 
best realize that the one way to destroy 
the United Nations is to lower its 
standards. 

As the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
pointed out in this debate, we have to 
relate this to the eligibility clauses. 
What destroyed the League of Nations 
was the destruction of its standards. 
Any organization can become meaning- 
less if the few things it stands for are 
eroded, and the adamant Red China un- 
der the present circumstances is in vio- 
lation by failing to agree on any basic 
principle. That is a sure way of destroy- 
ing the United Nations as opposed to 
perfecting the United Nations. 

I would like to know—I think this 
is true, but I have not documented it— 
Red China does not agree to the Inter- 
national Geneva Convention so far as 
the treatment of prisoners and other 
things are concerned. I think Russia 
agrees on that. I think that is one of 
the things we should document. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. JUDD. That is correct. And also 
the Soviet Union subscribes and, I think, 
fairly consistently, adheres to the Inter- 
national Conventions on Opium Traffic, 
which Red China does not pretend to 
recognize or follow. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to renew my basic request. 
Permission to extend remarks has been 
granted, but I wish that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs would ask the staff, 
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if they could do it within the proper 
time, to prepare the kind of material and 
put it in the Recorp at this point, so 
that we can use this material to send 
back to the people in our communities 
in order to let them understand the 
reasons behind this and why this is so 
important if they want to perfect and 
improve the United Nations rather than 
to damage and destroy it. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Missouri that the United Na- 
tions itself has documented a list of 
violations by Red China of the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. The 
record is devastating. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Can we 
put that in the Recorp at this point? 

Mr. JUDD. I shall try to get a copy 
of it. May I also say that there is in 
preparation right now by our own 
agencies the very thing which the gen- 
tleman from Missouri asks for. There 
are many shorter statements of the ma- 
jor violations, but a virtually complete 
documentation, I grant you, needs to be 
prepared by our Government and given 
widest possible circulation. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is 
what will make these resolutions more 
effective, in my judgment. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker. this 
resolution on the question of Red China 
is pertinent and timely. We should 
not, we must not, recognize and thus 
dignify the evil regime which has been 
imposed by force upon the people of 
mainland China. Nor should we allow 
the admission of that regime to the 
United Nations. We must prevent that 
admission, if needs be by exercise of 
our veto power. 

But this resolution is not as urgent 
as the pending resolution on the crisis 
of Berlin and East Germany. The 
Members of the House were prepared 
to act on such a resolution as far back 
as Monday, August 7. It was sched- 
uled for action on that date. Over the 
previous weekend the chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee rec- 
onciled the differences among Mem- 
bers on the substance of the resolution. 
It was held up—through no fault of 
the chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, through no fault of the 
gentlemen from Mississippi [Mr. Cot- 
MER] and the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. GALLAGHER] and through no 
fault of mine. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest that long over- 
due action be taken on House Concur- 
rent Resolution 351, as revised, or the 
leadership announce the reasons for 
further delay on this vital matter. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Congress- 
woman from Illinois [Mrs. CnHourcH], 
with whom I have the pleasure, dis- 
tinction, and, I might add, the respon- 
sibility, of serving as the congressional 
representatives in the United Nations 
opening on September 19. If the gen- 
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tlewoman will permit me, may we assure 
our colleague from New York I[Mr. 
DEROUNIAN] that the views of this body 
will be expressed in places where our 
voices will be heard at the United Na- 
tions this fall. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for just 2 minutes today. I could 
talk for an hour on the need for unani- 
mous passage of this resolution. I feel 
that it is much more important that 
every voice in the Congress be given a 
chance to testify in behalf of the matter 
pending, than for me as a member of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
to preempt more time. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. BurRLESON] has_ kindly 
pointed out that he and I are soon to 
carry a great responsibility. I would say 
through no merit of my own, though 
that gentleman has great merit. We 
have been named to represent the Con- 
gress of the United States—we are, in 
fact, two of five named to represent the 
United States in the coming session of 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. If the Senate in its wisdom con- 
firms our appointment, we shall so serve 
when the 16th General Assembly is 
called to order on September 19, 1961. 

Mr. Speaker, I have for years in this 
House protested any consideration of a 
proposal to recognize Red China or per- 
mit its admission to the United Nations. 
I would say with vehemence, that what- 
ever this House did, I personally could 
not vote to seat Communist China as a 
member of the United Nations. But 
we wish to go to the General Assembly 
fortified in our own conviction and 
strengthened in our action by the weap- 
on that can be given us to use as it 
has been used again and again—the ex- 
pressed resolution of this body of free- 
men and freewomen representing a na- 
tion of freemen and freewomen, that 
the United Nations shall not be threat- 
ened by the admission of a nation which 
defies our principles of freedom, and 
which by its actions presents to all of 
us a challenge to work harder for the 
preservation of those principles, convic- 
tions, and ideals which are our heritage, 
without which we would not want to 
live. 

I welcome the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] 
that we put into the Recorp the imple- 
menting facts showing why we, again 
representing the people of the United 
States, are resolute in a determination 
not to admit to the United Nations a 
nation that does not deserve to be so rec- 
ognized or so admitted. 

I trust that this resolution will be 
passed without one dissenting voice. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to my distinguished col- 
league from Wisconsin [Mr. ZaBLockr] 
who is chairman of the Subcommittee 
on the Far East of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and who ordinarily 
would be handling this resolution but 
who has so graciously yielded to me that 
I may have the pleasure and privilege 
of so doing. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the resolution proposing 
to reaffirm the opposition of the Con- 
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gress to the recognition of Red China 
and to the admission of that regime to 
the United Nations. I urge this resolu- 
tion be given the unanimous vote of this 
body. 

I wish to commend my good friend, the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
{[Mr. BurLEson], not only for sponsor- 
ing this resolution but for bringing it 
before this body at this propitious time. 
I want to associate myself with his re- 
marks and those of the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

As one who has had the privilege of 
serving as a delegate to the 14th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations I 
want to advise that a unanimous vote 
for this resolution will have a salutary 
and very important impact on the non- 
committed nations, as well as on those 
countries which are our allies but at 
times follow a course that is not in our 
national interest. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, the vote 
today is not intended to instruct our 
delegation. I should like to say to my 
friend from New York [Mr. DEROUNIAN], 
as one who has served in the United Na- 
tions, that our delegation needs no firm- 
ing up on this question. On the other 
hand, it is necessary we advise by a 
unanimous vote, the peoples of the world, 
our friends, our allies, and our enemies 
alike, that the Congress is firm in up- 
holding the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and the qualifications for admis- 
sion of countries to the United Nations. 

Some may say because Congress has 
asserted its position on this issue the 
resolution is unnecessary. 

It is true, this is not the first time that 
the Congress has taken steps to express 
its convictions on this subject. 

In 1956, a resolution similar to the one 
which we are considering today, was ap- 
proved by a vote of 391 to 0 in the House, 
and by a vote of 86 to 0 in the other 
body. 

In 1959, the Zablocki resolution on this 
subject was approved in the House by the 
overwhelming vote of 368 to 2. 

Earlier this year, 338 Members of Con- 
gress signed a declaration circulated by 
the Committee of One Million which vig- 
orously opposed the seating of the Red 
China regime in the United Nations, and 
diplomatic recognition of that Commu- 
nist regime by the United States. 

And again on March 28, 1961, nu- 
merous Members of Congress took the 
floor of the House when I had a special 
order on this subject, to express their 
their strong convictions against the 
acceptance of Communist China into 
the United Nations, as well as against 
our recognition of that regime. 

Some people have said, therefore, that 
there is no question about where the Con- 
gress stands on this issue, and that there 
is no need for the resolution which is 
pending before us. 

With this I cannot agree. 

There is every indication that the 
Communist regime of Red China has not 
given up its designs to become a mem- 
ber of the United Nations and to re- 
place the legitimate representation of 
the Republic of China. Further, the 
advocates of U.S. recognition of Red 
China are continuing their campaign. 
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In view of these facts, and since it now 
definitely appears that the question of 
the admission of Red China will be 
debated by the 16th General Assembly 
of the United Nations which will meet 
in New York on September 19, I be- 
lieve that this House must once again 
express its position on these issues. 

The reasons for the position outlined 
in the resolution are based on reality 
and solid facts of history. 

These facts demonstrate that, by every 
standard of national and international 
conduct, the Communist regime on the 
mainland of China is an outlaw and an 
aggressor. Red China is not a peaceful 
nation. It is inadmissible under the 
charter. 

The Red China regime has perpetrat- 
ed murder upon its own people. It has 
abused foreign nationals, throwing them 
into prison and submitting many of them 
to inhuman tortures and death. It has 
provoked civil or foreign wars in Korea, 
in Tibet, in Indochina, in the Philip- 
pines, in Malaya, and in Laos. It has 
been branded an aggressor by the United 
Nations, and in spite of this it has con- 
tinued to defy and fight that organiza- 
tion. To this very day, the Communist 
regime of Red China continues to defy 
United Nations aims to reunify Korea, 
and all efforts being made to promote 
the establishment of just peace, with 
freedom, in many parts of southeast 
Asia. 

These are facts—this is the reality 
with which we must deal. 

These facts show clearly that Com- 
munist China does not meet the require- 
ments outlined in the U.N. charter for 
membership in the United Nations. 

Red China is not a peace-loving state, 
and it is neither willing nor able to carry 
out the obligations of membership in 
the United Nations. 

Red China must not be admitted to 
the United Nations, and it must not be 
recognized by our Nation. 

These are my sentiments. And I ear- 
nestly hope that the membership of the 
House will concur in them by unanimous- 
ly approving the resolution before us. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. Apatr]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I share 
wholeheartedly the sentiments that have 
been expressed heretofore with respect 
to this resolution. But I think there is 
one point that might be further under- 
scored. A short time ago the gentleman 
from Florida indicated that this House 
and indeed the Congress, previously, on 
many occasions, expressed its views upon 
the subject of the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations. This is 
true. It is estimated that on as many as 
17 different occasions this House has said 
that we do not believe in the admission 
of Red China. Then, some say, why 
should we restate that position today? 

I think we should do so because here 
we are in a rather new Congress, the Ist 
session of the 87th. It is important that 
the views of this Congress be made 
known in this respect. It is important 
also just at this crucial time in the his- 
tory of the world, when there is so much 
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conflict between communism and the 
freedom-loving nations that we again 
restate our position. So it is of the ut- 
most importance that the House act 
upon this resolution, that it act favor- 
ably, and that it act unanimously in 
showing our unalterable opposition to 
the admission of Red China to the 
United Nations. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Monacan]. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this resolution not only on 
the general grounds on which it is based 
but also because of specific language, 
which has not yet been referred to, and 
which I should like to emphasize. The 
gentleman from Minnesota has spoken 
of the repression of Tibet and the gentle- 
man from Texas has spoken of the sup- 
pression of the narcotics trade, but there 
is another very important provision in 
this resolution which no one has men- 
tioned. It censures Communist China for 
its failure to release American prisoners 
as promised. Wein Connecticut are very 
sensitive about this question because 
there is a young man from the city of 
New Britain named John Downey who is 
still in a Communist prison. Therefore, 
for this reason, to emphasize our firm, 
national feeling in this connection, as 
well as the other reasons which have 
been mentioned, I think it is extremely 
important that we vote this resolution 
unanimously today. I compliment the 
gentleman from Texas on his outstand- 
ing work in connection with this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. BURLESON. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to my 
colleague from California [Mr. Mc- 
DOoNOUGH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of this resolution. How- 
ever, I do feel that it is not strong enough 
nor specific enough to express the 
opinion of this Congress. I see no in- 
struction in the resolution to the US. 
delegate to vote “‘no” if a proposal should 
come before that body, and I see 
in the last paragraph of the resolution 
that it is the sense of the Congress that 
the American people support the Presi- 
dent in not according diplomatic recog- 
nition to the Chinese Communist re- 
gime. It has been only a few weeks ago 
that the papers were filled and our mail 
was filled with vehement protests 
against Mr. Lattimore’s being sent to 
Outer Mongolia for the purpose of in- 
ducing that nation to become friendly 
with the United States, which was con- 
sidered a back-door approach to the ad- 
mission of Red China to the United 
Nations. 

We have passed this resolution 17 
times before. This is a pious resolution, 
in a sense. It is an expression of the 
Congress. It is mild in its approach. It 
is not specific enough, in my opinion. 
I doubt that it will have any effect on 
the Council of Foreign Relations, which 
has been considered the invisible gov- 
ernment in the control of international 
affairs in the United States. 
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I compliment the committee on bring- 
ing in the resolution. I think it is noth- 
ing more than a repetition of what we 
said before. But I do not think we have 
said in specific terms that we want the 
US. delegate at the United Nations to 
vote “no,” and we have not done any- 
thing to oppose bringing Outer Mongolia 
into the United Nations, except by stat- 
ing that we do not want Communist 
China as a part of the United Nations. 

Mr. BURLESON. If the gentleman 
will yield, may I just say to him that I do 
not intend to take issue any further than 
to say that as far as Outer Mongolia is 
concerned there is no evidence, and if 
there is I would be happy to know of it, 
that there is any crucial recognition of 
any sort or kind involved. Therefore, I 
think the gentleman’s remark in that 
respect is rather extraneous to the issue 
here at the moment. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Why should not 
the resolution specify that the US. 
delegate to the United Nations should 
vote “no” on the recognition of Red 
China? 

Mr. BURLESON. The gentleman may 
not have heard my earlier remarks in 
explanation of that subject. I, and I 
think perhaps others, have introduced 
resolutions on this subject. 

It was considered wise and in the in- 
terest of orderly procedure that they be 
considered separately because the issues 
were not identical and, in addition, at 
the present time we did not think that 
if the resolution were amended, it would 
have a fair chance of being passed by 
the other body. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. I do not want to 
appear too critical, but I must say, hav- 
ing said the same thing 17 times, What 
is the reason for having to state it again, 
if we do not say it in more positive terms 
this time than it was said on previous 
occasions? 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, is the gentleman sug- 
gesting that if a man, on his 17th wed- 
ding anniversary, tells his wife he loves 
her, it does not make any difference be- 
cause he has said it 17 times before? 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY]. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the reso- 
lution before us will pass overwhelming- 
ly, but it will not pass unanimously. 
Two years ago, Mr. Speaker, I cast my 
vote against a similar resolution and on 
the basis of the convictions I had at that 
time, I shall do so again today. On that 
occasion 2 years ago, Mr. Speaker, the 
vote, as I recall, was 381 to 2. Of the 2 
dissenters, one has survived and the 
other has not, indicating that there may 
be at least a certain amount of political 
danger in expressing opposition to the 
kind of resolution before us today. How- 
ever, Mr. Speaker, if it is necessary to 
choose between being safe and being 
consistent with what I feel is a matter 
ef principle, I must favor the latter. I 
did not think it was a good resolution 2 
years ago and I do not think it has im- 
proved with age. Two years ago, I said 
that the resolution then before us was 
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both undesirable and unnecessary—un- 
desirable because it restricted the flexi- 
bility of the President in the conduct of 
our foreign policy for which he under 
the Constitution is solely responsible; 
unnecessary—because Congress has gone 
on record no fewer than 19 times in 
opposition to the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations. I believe 
the resolution before us today is unde- 
sirable and unnecessary for these self- 
same reasons. 

Two years ago, I said that there was 
no noticeable tendency on the part of 
the Eisenhower administration to waver 
on the question of Red China’s admis- 
sion to the United Nations. Certainly 
the Kennedy administration today can- 
not be said to entertain any illusions 
with respect to the Communist menace 
which confronts us throughout the 
world. Neither administration requested 
an expression from Congress on the sub- 
ject of Red China because it simply was 
not and is not needed. 

On the contrary, Mr. Speaker, if Con- 
gress persists in this kind of gratuitous 
expression, every vestige of flexibility in 
the conduct of our foreign policy stands 
to be destroyed. It is time we recognize 
that such infringements by Congress 
upon Presidential authority, well inten- 
tioned though they may be, may actu- 
ally serve to frustrate implementation of 
an affirmative foreign policy. 

Let me say again for the Rrecorp, Mr. 
Speaker, that I most certainly do not 
favor admission of Red China into the 
United Nations at this time. My vote to- 
day does not reflect any misconception 
with respect to this brutal regime. My 
objection to the resolution before us is 
that the administration has little enough 
room for maneuver on China policy 
without Congress tying its hands still 
tighter. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I shall, 
of course, support this resolution. I offer 
merely one observation paraphrasing the 
words of Ralph Waldo Emerson, that 
what we do not do in the way of vigor, 
firmness, and effective action in the field 
of foreign policy and toward our enemies 
may speak so loudly that the world will 
have difficulty hearing what we say in 
these resolutions. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, this resolution deserves the 
overwhelming support of this Congress. 
It focuses our attention on the magni- 
tude of the cold war in which we are en- 
gaged. While the eyes of the world are 
centered on the deepening crisis in Ber- 
lin, we must not forget that Communist 
China is an equal partner with the So- 
viet Union in the Communist philosophy 
to dominate the world. 

Communist China is committed to the 
policy that “war is inevitable.” Gentle- 
men, we are told that Red China will de- 
velop the nuclear bomb within the next 
18 months. Dedicated to a program that 
war is a necessity, that human life is of no 
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real value, should awaken all of us to the 
fact Red China also imposes a threat to 
our survival. 

Red China stands adjudged as an ag- 
gressor by the United Nations, yet there 
are those who claim Communist China 
should be in this world body. I am sure 
the souls of thousands of American youth 
who died in the rice paddies and on the 
desolate ridges of Korea will cry aloud in 
protest if Communist China should be 
accepted into the family of nations. 

Red China remains defiant of the rules 
of decent international conduct and ar- 
rogantly proclaims dedication to the 
philosophy of armed combat as the 
means of promoting her godless ideology. 

All our leaders state we are at war— 
a cold war. It is a war being fought on 
many fronts but by a means short of 
full-blown armed hostilities. From the 
standpoint of objectives, on the part of 
the Communists, it is as much war as 
any ever fought. Their goals are de- 
moralization, conquest, control, and 
colonization of territory and the enslave- 
ment or destruction of free nations and 
freemen. Their declared ultimate goal 
is the subjugation of the United States. 

This resolution demonstrates the feel- 
ing of Congress that Red China is not 
only a threat to the free world but also a 
dangerous country to be admitted to the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to join in asking 
the unanimous adoption of this timely 
resolution. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from IIlli- 
nois [Mr. Pucrnskr]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this resolution and urge 
its unanimous adoption. 

The question has been raised here as 
to whether or not we need another re- 
affirmation of our determination not to 
seat Red China in the United Nations, 
since we have adopted similar resolu- 
tions on 19 previous occasions. The 
thought comes to me that it is extremely 
necessary for the entire country and the 
world to know how the Members of this 
Congress feel, and that this resolution is 
required now again, to remind the world 
of the fact that we continue to be 
against the admission of Red China into 
the United Nations simply because there 
are those who might say that maybe the 
time has now come to give consideration 
to the admission of Red China. I do not 
think Red China should be considered 
for admission into the United Nations 
until such time as the people of this once 
great nation are given full rights of self- 
determination. There is no question in 
my mind that if the people of China 
were given the right to freely elect their 
leaders, they would rid China of the 
Communist yoke immediately just as 
would the people of all captive nations 
drive the Communists out, given a simi- 
lar opportunity. I hope this resolution 
will be unanimously adopted. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
speak about this resolution, with the 
realization that the House has time and 
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again gone on record on this question 
and also with the realization that this 
provision is included, if my recollection 
is correct, in the foreign aid bill which 
was passed and that it will probably come 
back to us in the conference report. 

Mr.JUDD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield, I just want to say that 
the section in opposition to Red China is 
not now in the conference report. 

Mr. RYAN. In any event, we are on 
record, and it seems to me that the time 
has come for us to face this question 
positively. I think this resolution pre- 
sents a negative approach. I think for 
us to say in the United Nations that this 
is a subject which is taboo, which should 
not be debated, which should not be dis- 
cussed, is a wrong approach. It seems to 
me that we cannot ignore the fact that 
there are 650 million people on the main- 
land of China; that this country will 
eventually have atomic weapons; and 
that, if there is going to be any measure 
of control over armaments throughout 
the world, efforts must be made to bring 
all nations into some kind of disarma- 
ment agreement. And, if we do not talk 
to the people, we do not have any chance. 

While we cannot support the admis- 
sion into the United Nations of Com- 
munist China, or any other country 
which does not adhere to the principles 
of the United Nations, nevertheless nego- 
tiations can be carried on and efforts 
made to see if this regime is willing to 
release prisoners of war, if it is willing to 
adhere to the declarations of the United 
Nations, and to what extent. A commis- 
sion set up under the United Nations, a 
committee to study this problem, might 
in time find an appropriate willingness; 
at least, it would be an approach. It 
would be a positive step forward. 

It would be a cessation of the rigid 
thinking, the inflexible thinking, which 
has guided policy in this area in the 
past. 

The Constitution places the responsi- 
bility for the conduct of foreign relations 
in the executive branch. It seems un- 
wise at this particular time—and in the 
face of the impending struggle in the 
United Nations over the China question— 
that the Congress tie the hands of the 
Executive. Beyond this, in the face of 
the possibility that the Peiping govern- 
ment will be seated, this action by the 
Congress can only have the effect of 
making any defeat for the U.S. position 
more resounding than it would other- 
wise be. There is a chance that through 
tactical maneuver, and other means of 
exerting influence, we may keep the 
Peiping government out of the United 
Nations by a very narrow margin. But 
if this is to happen, it will not be be- 
cause of this resolution. Quite to the 
contrary, as year after year support has 
diminished for our position—as year 
after year delegations have made it all 
too evident that they deferred to the 
United States against their preconvic- 
tions—as year after year new members 
have been added who do not care to 
identify themselves with the United 
States on this issue our position has be- 
come increasingly tenuous. One might 
go so far as to say that on this issue 
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we are out of step with most of our 
European allies and with most of the 
nations of Asia and Africa, including 
the new states of Africa. It is increas- 
ingly doubtful whether we can depend 
upon the earlier support of all the Latin 
American Republics. 

This resolution will not cause these 
nations to change their own objective 
views on this issue. In fact, in some 
instances, in their determination not to 
be pressured into an alinement in the 
cold war—this resolution will have the 
effect of hardening their determination 
not to vote with the United States. In 
some quarters of the world, and I am 
not referring to the Communist bloc, 
governments and peoples are becoming 
tired of catering to what they conceive 
to be the highly unrealistic proposition 
that the Nationalist Government on For- 
mosa represents the 650 million people 
of mainland China. Right or wrong, 
they are becoming tired of the assump- 
tion that the Formosa Government is 
either the de facto government or the 
legitimate Government of China. In- 
deed many increasingly are of the view 
that these very assumptions—implying 
a restoration of the Chiang Kai-shek 
government upon the mainland—con- 
stitute a threat to world peace. Rightly 
or wrongly these nations harbor the 
thought that by stubbornly persisting in 
our opposition to seating the Peiping 
government the United States is perpet- 
uating a threat to the peace. This be- 
ing the case, it is not difficult to see 
that those nations who share this op- 
position to our China policy—but who 
support us on most other questions— 
would like to see the United States come 
out of this bruised as little as possible. 
If one may judge their public state- 
ments correctly—they would like to see 
the United States approach this issue on 
its merits as any other issue coming 
before the United Nations. They feel 
embarrassed for us as we pose the issue, 
not as a procedural question before the 
United Nations, but rather as an ulti- 
mate test of faith in which a vote against 
us would be taken as a total rejection 
of all that we stand for and a total em- 
bracement of communism. As we pose 
the issue, their vote on China repre- 
sentation must be an allout acceptance 
of what we stand for or an allout rejec- 
tion. By this resolution we would take 
the issue of China representation out of 
the normal process of U.N. solution and 
instead place the prestige of the United 
States on a pedestal in the United Na- 
tions—then challenge the assembled 
delegates to bring our prestige crashing 
down. 

We have good and valid reasons for 
opposing the representation of Peiping 
in the United Nations. But we have 
failed to grasp the reality of the fact 
that many of the non-Communist na- 
tions disagree with our position. We be- 
lieve, for example, that the Peiping 
regime is not truly representative of the 
Chinese people since it has imposed it- 
self upon the people. It has not held 
free elections, but many of our allies 
contend that this is not a criterion of 
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membership in the United Nations. It 
is evident, they say, that the Peiping 
regime has de facto control over China. 
We assert that Communist China does 
not meet the requirements of being 
peace loving nor of assuming the re- 
sponsibilities of international law and 
order. To document this position we 
point to China’s aggression in Korea, its 
violation of the provisions of the Hague 
Convention on Prisoners of War, its 
sword rattling over Formosa and its 
aggression in southeast Asia and Tibet. 
Many of our allies hold the view that, 
while this may be true, to some extent 
China’s bellicose behavior might be at- 
tributed to the international ostracism 
enforced by denying Peiping a seat in 
the United Nations. Others would say 
that if our objective is to make China 
conform to United Nations standards 
the best way to accomplish this would 
be to bring her into the United Nations 
where the Peiping government could be 
held accountable. We contend that the 
Nationalist Government was an original 
member of the United Nations and so 
long as that government exists it is en- 
titled to its seat. Many of our allies 
would say that this is a valid argument 
for keeping the Republic of China in 
but not a valid reason for keeping the 
Peiping government out. We contend 
that with Communist China and the So- 
viet Union both represented the Com- 
munist bloc would have overriding power 
in the United Nations. Many non- 
Communist countries who oppose us on 
this issue would say that two vetoes in 
the Security Council are no more effec- 
tive than one. They point out that in 
all probability China and the Soviet 
Union would not see eye to eye on all 
questions but would bring to public view 
the existing frictions within the bloc. 
Whether we agree or not, we have to 
recognize the fact that the views of many 
non-Communist countries on this issue 
do not coincide with our own. 

Let me quote from some of the lead- 
ers of our stanch ally, the United King- 
dom. Last December 12 there was a re- 
vealing debate in Parliament. Mr. Des- 
mond Donnelly introduced a resolution 
calling for censure of the Government 
for its failure to press for the admission 
of the Peiping government to the United 
Nations. Along with many reasons ad- 
vanced favoring representation, Mr. 
Donnelly chided the Government for its 
refusal to support Peiping representation 
simply on the grounds that it might re- 
sult in U.S. withdrawal from the United 
Nations. He said: 

If we take that argument to its logical 
conclusion, on the same basis the United 
Kingdom Government should have with- 
drawn from the United Nations because of 
American opposition to us over Suez. 


Another Member of Parliament, Mr. 
John Tilney, agreed that Peiping should 
be represented, but said: 


What is the good of hailing China as a 
friend if, by so doing, one immediately makes 
the United States one’s enemy. * * * I 
must say that I hope that under the new 
administration and under the new Presi- 
dent the policy of the United States will 
change. 
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Another Member, Lady Megan Lloyd 
George, then said: 

Even the United States, powerful as she is, 
could not afford to leave the United Na- 
tions. But even if such an argument could 
have been used in the days of Dulles, it can- 
not reasonably be used in the days of Ken- 
nedy. 


Another Member of Parliament, Mr. C. 
Pannel, said: 

Surely the honorable gentleman does not 
expect us to be as mealymouthed to the 
party opposite as it is to the Americans. 
* * * The United Nations is not a club that 
was opened only for our friends, the Ameri- 
cans. * * * The Americans know that they 
cannot, for too long, maintain this facade of 
not recognizing Red China. 


A member of the opposite party, Mr. 
Cyril Osborne, said: 

Our best course is to do all that we can 
behind the scenes to persuade the Americans 
to agree to the inclusion of Red China in 
the United Nations. 


Another member, Miss Jennie Lee, 
then stated: 

If the price of the Anglo-American friend- 
ship is British subservience, that is too high 
a price. * * * I believe that the American 
people are now ready for a move to be made 
on this front, but whether they are ready 
or not there ought surely to be a British 
voice in international affairs. 


Then followed Mr. Donald Wade: 

One objection is that it would involve a 
serious loss of face for the United States. 
However, one cannot go on keeping up the 
pretense that the de facto government of 
China is not really the government, and 
whatever loss of face may be involved, I 
think it will be all the worse the longer the 
decision to admit Red China is put off. 


Then Mr. Gordon Campbell reviewed 
the reasons behind the U.S. position, con- 
cluding: 

I would support moves to break the dead- 
lock, but I believe that these require care- 
ful preparation. Otherwise there is a danger 
of very serious misunderstandings with the 
United States. * * * This is a matter on 
which public opinion in that country could 
very quickly, though wrongly perhaps, be 
influenced against us. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no need to cite 
further evidence of the strong feeling 
in both the Conservative and Labor Party 
in Great Britain to the general effect 
that the right course of action would be 
to admit Red China to the United Na- 
tions—but their view is that, since the 
United States has an unreasonable obses- 
sion about this, they had better handle 
us with kid gloves. This same thinking 
has prevailed in many other countries. 
I will not take the time to quote 
opinion expressed in the Parliaments of 
the Scandinavian countries, Japan, In- 
dia, Burma, Pakistan, Indonesia, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, and many of the countries 
of the Middle East, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

While the British Government has not 
firmly committed itself, it has been 
warming up to it. On February 9, the 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Home, said in 
the House of Lords: 

We have supported the moratorium on 
debates on whether or not Communist China 
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should be seated in the United Nations, be- 
cause the choice, until now, has been between 
the admission of Communist China and the 
breakup of the United Nations, and so long 
as that was the choice there was only one 
answer. It is for the United States to say, 
in their own time, what their attitude will be. 


The Foreign Secretary later declared 
that the facts of international life re- 
quired Communist China’s admittance 
into the United Nations. Prime Minister 
Macmillan and President Kennedy re- 
portedly agreed only to disagree on 
China policy, at the time of their meet- 
ing in Washington last April. 

During his state visit to the United 
States in July, President Mohammed 
Ayub Khan of Pakistan let it be known 
that the Govern. ent of Pakistan now 
favors the admission of Red China and 
will not oppose admission at the Septem- 
ber session. 

The meeting between President Ken- 
nedy and Premier Hayato Ikeda of 
Japan, while Ikeda was in the United 
States at the end of June, is of interest. 
Japan did not agree to oppose the seat- 
ing of Communist China. The position 
of Japan, rather, was that Communist 
China could not be the sole representa- 
tive of China in the United Nations; that 
the Nationalist Government should also 
- be represented; and that the seating of 
Communist China would not recognize 
the territorial jurisdiction of Mainland 
China over Formosa. Premier Ikeda 
made it clear that pressures within 
Japan were propelling that Government 
to establish closer relations with China; 
that it was “unrealistic and unnatural” 
that a nation of 650 million people 
should not be included in the United 
Nations. 

Former President Quadros of Brazil 
had indicated that Brazil will shift its 
vote at the forthcoming session and 
favor consideration of the China repre- 
sentation question. 

At the last session the moratorium on 
considering the question of China’s rep- 
resentation won by a vote of 42-34 with 
22 abstaining. Most of those abstain- 
ing, including the newly independent 
countries of Africa, have indicated that 
they will vote in favor of placing the 
issue on the agenda and many have in- 
dicated support for seating the Peiping 
regime. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee put his finger on the nub of 
the situation when he said on television 
recently that in effect the President does 
not have a free hand in this matter, that 
he is the victim of our past mistakes 
and American public opinion. This is 
not foreign policy based on freedom of 
the Executive to initiate, respond, and 
maneuver with flexibility in the national 
interest. Rather, in this annual ritual 
of passing a resolution it is foreign pol- 
icy by handcuffing the President. It goes 
far beyond the advice-and-consent-of- 
the-Senate provision of the Constitution. 

Since 1948 the House of Representa- 
tives has passed 16 resolutions, all hav- 
ing the effect of binding the hand of the 
Executive—all having the effect of serv- 
ing notice on the other countries of the 
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world that any dissent from our view 
would constitute a vote of nonconfi- 
dence. Indeed, during the recent for- 
eign aid debate, 102 Members voted to 
deny economic aid to any nation which 
voted for the seating of Communist 
China. It has been suggested that a de- 
feat on this issue would mean our with- 
drawal from the United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to reiterate that 
our reasons for excluding Peiping from 
the United Nations are appreciated by 
only a handful of our allies. I want to 
point out that since the very thin mar- 
gin against Peiping’s representation at 
the last session the margin has shifted 
against us. If despite the passage of 
this resolution the Peiping regime should 
be seated, the adverse impact on the 
prestige of the United States will be mag- 
nified a thousandfold. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the United 
States should reexamine its policy and 
be prepared to make a shift in the pos- 
ture we have held since 1949. I am not 
suggesting that we abandon our policy of 
containment; nor that in the near future 
we abandon the embargo; nor that we 
immediately abandon our opposition to 
United Nations representation. I do 
suggest that we accelerate a trend which 
began during the last year of the Eisen- 
hower administration and which has 
been quietly continued during the Ken- 
nedy administration. That is a policy of 
avoiding provocation; of letting past 
hostilities cool down; of firmly letting it 
be known that the United States does not 
condone nor will it support any efforts of 
the Nationalist Government to liberate 
the mainland; and a policy of laying a 
basis for some relations with the Peiping 
Government. This the administration 
has been quietly pursuing through the 
negotiations at Warsaw on exchange of 
newsmen, the distribution of food in 
starvation areas through international 
voluntary agencies, and other issues. The 
current investigation of the merits of 
recognizing Outer Mongolia may be 
taken, in part, as a cautious attempt to 
change our earlier posture. Such meas- 
ures will provide the United States with 
more instruments of international in- 
fluence and contro] than have been 
available under our past static policy of 
containment and threatened liberation. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that such an 
approach making for flexibility of action 
would be preferable to tieing the hands 
of the President through the passage of 
this resolution. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. RovussEtor]. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of this resolution, Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 34. I am proud 
to proclaim my support of the Republic 
of China. Iam totally opposed to every- 
thing for which the Chinese Communist 
Government stands. I say to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan], that 
if it were true that the Communist Chi- 
nese regime now in control in China 
were truly representing the 600 million 
people in China we would be delighted 
to consider it; but they do not repre- 
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sent those people. They represent the 
people of China in no positive way. I 
say that a leader who has allowed the 
execution of 20 million people is not a 
true representative of the people. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.ROUSSELOT. I yield. 

Mr. RYAN. Does the gentleman con- 
tend that the Formosa regime repre- 
sents the 650 million mainland Chinese? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Much more nearly 
than Mao Tse-tung. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I say that this res- 
olution is very important. It is im- 
portant that the Congress go on record 
making its opposition to this Communist 
conspiracy entirely clear. 

I also feel that it is important that 
the American people know that we are 
firmly opposed to the Communist philos- 
ophy espoused by Mao Tse-tung. 

I wish this resolution was stronger in 
its denounciation of the Red Chinese 
government, but I am still proud to 
support it in its present form. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DoyLe]. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
support of this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I speak emphatically, 
even though it must necessarily be 
brief, in support of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 34, which emanated 
from the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, and say that since there has been 
a@ well-rounded and informed discussion 
of the subject matter of this resolution 
by the able members of our Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, I do not find it perti- 
nent for me to take the time of the 
Members of this House to also discuss 
the merits of the timely concurrent res- 
olution which so aptly declares that the 
Republic of China has faithfully dis- 
charged its obligations under the 
Charter of the United Nations while the 
Chinese Communist government has 
flagrantly violated basic human rights, 
and has imposed on the Chinese people 
one of the most brutal regimes known to 
history, and is without authority to 
speak for the Chinese people other than 
the authority that derives from usurpa- 
tion and tyranny. 

Furthermore, that worthy resolution 
which I rise in support of identifies that 
the Chinese Communist regime by its 
aggression in Korea and its repression 
in Tibet, by its failure to release Ameri- 
can prisoners as promised, by its export 
of narcotics to non-Communist coun- 
tries, in collaboration with criminal ele- 
ments in these countries, on a scale that 
makes it the major source of the inter- 
national illicit narcotics traffic, and its 
hostility toward the United States and 
the United Nations has demonstrated 
that it is not qualified for representa- 
tion in the United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, because of these factual 
recitals, and because my support of this 
pertinent resolution at this time is but 
a continuance of my long-existing and 
well-known opposition to the Chinese 
Communist regime being in the United 
Nations until or unless that Communist 
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conspiracy in good faith vigorously dis- 
continues its persistence in open de- 
fiance of the principles of the United 
Nations, I bespeak for a unanimous vote 
in favor of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 34. 

And furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I would 
consider myself as remiss if I did not 
cordially compliment the author and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in bringing 
forth this resolution dated July 31, 1961. 

I think it is probably well known that 
I am now and have been one of the con- 
gressional endorsers opposing the sitting 
of Communist China in the United Na- 
tions and am a member of the Commit- 
tee of One Million Against the Admis- 
sion of Communist China to the United 
Nations. The statement on the litera- 
ture of that Committee of One Million 
states as follows: 

We continue to oppose the seating of Com- 
munist China in the United Nations, thus 
upholding international morality and keep- 
ing faith with the thousands of American 
youths who gave their lives fighting Com- 
munist aggression in Korea. To seat a Com- 
munist China which defies, by word and 
deed, the principles of the U.N. Charter 
would be to betray the letter, violate the 
spirit, and subvert the purposes of that char- 
ter. We further continue to oppose US. 
diplomatic recognition or any other steps 
which would build the power and pres- 
tige of the Chinese Communist regime to 
the detriment of our friends and allies in 
Asia and of our national security. Any such 
action would break faith with our dead and 
the unfortunate Americans still wrongfully 
imprisoned by Communist China and would 
dishearten our friends and allies in Asia 
whose continued will to resist Communist 
China’s pressures and blandishments is so 
vital to our own security interests in that 
part of the world. 


The Steering Committee of that Com- 
mittee of One Million Against the Ad- 
mission of Communist China to the 
United Nations being the following dis- 
tinguished Americans: Senator Paul H. 
Douglas, Hon. Charles Edison, Repre- 
sentative Walter H. Judd, Senator Ken- 
neth B. Keating, Hon. H. Alexander 
Smith, Representative Francis E. Walter. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on the eve 
of the 16th session of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, when the 
question of Chinese representation may 
come to a climax, Red China has 
launched a large-scale campaign to win 
China’s seat, now held by the National- 
ists. Simultaneously it has renewed its 
verbal attacks on Formosa in an effort to 
oust Chiang’s Nationalist Government, 
not only from the United Nations, but 
from its stronghold on that island. 

This campaign must not succeed. The 
members of the United Nations must 
stand firm against this attempt by an 
aggressor nation to force its way into 
an organization which was established 
to help maintain the peace. 

The arguments which are advanced in 
favor of Chinese Communist representa- 
tion in the United Nations are contradic- 
otf paradoxical, and without basis in 

act. 

It is argued that Communist China 
controls and really represents the Chi- 
nese people, while Nationalist China 
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speaks only for Formosa. What could 
be further from the truth? The Chinese 
Communist government does not and 
never will control the minds and hearts 
of the Chinese people. Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government, on the other hand, 
is the true representative of China, the 
inheritor of its honorable traditions. 

It is argued that the United Nations 
should be “universal” and that univer- 
sality cannot be achieved in the absence 
of the Chinese Communists. This is a 
play upon words, an exercise in seman- 
tics, an argument with no substantive 
meaning. For the sake of some mean- 
ingless “universality” should the United 
Nations be turned over to the aggressive 
forces in the world? The United Nations 
was not based, and should not be based, 
upon “universality.” In the words of the 
U.N. Charter, it is, or should be, an or- 
ganization of “peace loving” states. 
Whenever the United Nations ceases to 
emphasize its peacekeeping and peace- 
making purposes it will have started on 
the road to its own dissolution. 

Premier Khrushchev argued brazenly 
in the last U.N. General Assembly that 
Communist China was peaceloving. He 
failed to explain how such a peaceloving 
state could join the North Koreans in 
fighting United Nations forces, sent to 
resist the North Korean aggression; how 
it could conquer and virtually annihilate 
the Tibetan people; how a peaceloving 
state could encroach upon large areas of 
Indian territory; how it could threaten 
world war over Formosa; how it could 
seek to infiltrate and subvert in south- 
east Asia. Red China is the only nation 
in the world that advocates war as an 
instrument of national policy. 

Statements have also been made from 
time to time to the effect that world 
problems involving China such as dis- 
armament, the situation in Laos, and 
the threats against Formosa, cannot be 
settled in the absence of Communist 
China from the United Nations. The 
proof that negotiations of these ques- 
tions can go on, whether or not Commu- 
nist China is in the United Nations, is 
evident from what has and is actually 
happening. The United States has 
negotiated with Communist China for 
years on a number of problems, in War- 
saw, in Geneva, and elsewhere. 

Red China, under its present leaders 
and with its present policies, would 
weaken, divide, and subvert the United 
Nations. This fact should be apparent 
to all members of that organization. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
conflict between Communist totalitarian- 
ism and the free world one of the major 
difficulties is the difficulty of reaching 
agreement with our allies on what our 
position should be toward Communist 
China. Among our allies there are di- 
vergent views—and within each of them 
there is no firm view on this issue. Yet 
we must remember that our position 
must often seem unclear to our allies. 
That our discussions about the seating 
of Communist China in the United Na- 
tions may raise doubts about our posi- 
tion is extremely unfortunate, particu- 
larly in relation to our allies in Asia. 
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How extraordinary it must seem to them 
that we who have been pleading with 
them for the last several years not to 
recognize or trade with Communist 
China appears now to contemplate such 
a possibility. It seems to me that to take 
an annual vote on this matter must sug- 
gest to many of our Asian allies that 
they, too, should recognize and finally 
trade with this renegade nation. It 
might convince them, too, that the Chi- 
nese Communist regime was proving so 
powerful that even the United States was 
considering dealing with it. These Asian 
allies of ours are not strong enough to 
stand against Communist aggression by 
themselves. The temptation to float 
with what might seem like the rising 
tide would be very great, very great in- 
deed. 

But there is another and an entirely 
different reason for this House to ex- 
press its opposition to the admission into 
the United Nations of the Communist 
regime. Communist China has put it- 
self, from the beginning, outside the pale 
of international law. There are other 
nations around the globe that have no 
consideration for the good of mankind 
or the rule of law, but in almost every 
instance those nations were recognized 
at a time when there was at least the 
hope that they would live up to their 
international obligations. Communist 
China, however, has not even afforded 
us the opportunity to delude ourselves 
into believing it possible. It has been 
reckless enough to keep us constantly 
aware of its absolute refusal to conduct 
itself in a civilized manner. 

With this daily and dreadful example 
before us, how can the House do other 
than unanimously support the resolution 
before us? 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve this to be a particularly important 
time for us overwelmingly to adopt this 
resolution. 

The pressures for admisison have re- 
cently been stepped up by the pro-Com- 
munist bloc. 

The recent news that the Red Chinese 
would soon have an atomic bomb, was I 
believe intended as such a pressure. 

If we, the elected representatives of 
the American people, today declare our- 
selves we are declaring the will of the 
people. I believe the administration 
may then be justified in instructing our 
delegates not only to oppose the admis- 
sion of Red China, but even to oppose 
the consideration of the question. 

A tremendous upsurge of public opin- 
ion against the obviously phony recom- 
mendation for recognition of the phoney 
government of Outer Mongolia reflects 
only a part of the tremendous conviction 
of the American people against the rec- 
ognition by the United Nations of Red 
China. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in vigorous support of this resolution to 
oppose Red China’s admission to the 
United Nations. This reaffirmation of 
American sentiment just a short time be- 
fore the United Nations reassembles will, 
we hope, give pause to those countries 
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who insist that Red China should par- 
ticipate in the councils of that body. 
And, I trust that the U.S. delegates will 
heed this action of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the American people and 
use the veto power, if need be, to block 
Red China’s admission. 

I cannot accept the concept that any 
nation, great or small, can force its way 
into the world body of nations through 
intimidation, aggression, cynical oppor- 
tunism, and brutality. If these are the 
credentials for admission we might as 
well scrap our system of values built up 
over the course of more than 2,500 years. 
Tyrannical imperialism cannot in any 
manner be construed to be in conformity 
with the principles of justice under law, 
independence of nations, and self-deter- 
mination. 

China does not qualify for admission 
under the Charter of the United Nations. 
Article IV of that charter which relates 
to admission of nations other than the 
original members reads: 

Membership in the United Nations is open 
to all peace-loving nations which accept the 
obligations contained in the present charter 
and, in the judgment of the Organization 
are able and willing to carry out these obliga- 
tions. 


The “obligations” referred to in the 
Charter consist among others of the 
principles of settlement of disputes by 
peaceful means and the refraining by 
members of the threat of use of force 
against the territorial integrity or po- 
litical independence of any state. 

As long as Red China adamantly and 
irrationally insists on violating these 
obligations, it will by its own actions— 
not those of others—keep itself from ad- 
mission to the United Nations. No rea- 
sonable person can argue that its past 
and present record in any way refutes 
its consistent violation of these Charter 
provisions. 

The record of the Red Chinese Gov- 
ernment in the decade since it bludg- 
eoned its way to power in that country 
hardly lends support to those seeking its 
current admission to the U.N. Aggres- 
sion, subversion, coercion, guerrilla raids, 
suppression of independent governments, 
the flaunting of international agree- 
ments, despotic and brutal disregard of 
human rights—the hideous roster is 
there for all to see—Korea, Burma, Indo- 
china, Quemoy and Matsu, Tibet, and 
Laos. And, recent reports from the 
northern frontier of India indicate 
mounting Chinese coercion against Bhu- 
tan, Nepal, and the other small buffer 
states in the Himalayas. 

Despite years of negotiation at Geneva 
and Warsaw, Red China is still holding 
Americans in prison on charges never 
proved in courts of competent jurisdic- 
tion under the protections of due process 
of law. We cannot forget these Ameri- 
cans for whom the Reds consistently re- 
fuse to give an accounting, despite their 
pledges solemnly made at Panmunjon, 
another sickening, horrible example of 
broken promises and commitments. 

Admission of Red China to the United 
Nations would endanger the free world 
security system which we and our allies 
have built up in southeast Asia. It 
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would constitute a devastating blow to 
our policy of moral and material support 
of the small nations in that part of the 
world which are desperately endeavoring 
to maintain themselves against the mas- 
sive pressures from Red China. 

It would constitute a demoralizing 
blow to the Government of Nationalist 
China on Formosa and lead to the recog- 
nition of the Red China government by 
the other nations of the world, thereby 
enormously increasing the prestige of 
that government and of communism. 

It would, in short, give aid and com- 
fort to a nation which is determined to 
destroy us, which is, in effect, at war 
with us. 

Let us hope that the indication of 
American determination not to be co- 
erced by force or aggression, so splend- 
idly demonstrated by the adoption of the 
resolution by the House of Representa- 
tives, will reverberate throughout the 
world until every aggressor realizes that 
freemen will not be dissuaded from their 
goal of justice for all nations under law. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust the resolution will 
pass by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of this measure. It 
clearly illustrates the feelings of the 
American people that Communist China 
be denied entry to the United Nations. 

There are no reasons to support the 
entry of this ruthless enemy of freedom 
to the U.N. Red China is the most bar- 
baric symbol of world communism. Its 
population of 669 million enslaved souls 
was denied entry for the 10th consecutive 
year last October 8 when the issue came 
to a vote before the world body, and 
Communist China has not altered its role 
in fomenting world turmoil since that 
time. On these grounds, further consid- 
eration of Red China’s entry to the 
United Nations is unwarranted. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to declare my strong support of this res- 
olution expressing the sense of Congress 
against the seating of Communist China 
in the United Nations. Because of my 
firm belief that the Communist govern- 
ment on the mainland of China has not 
demonstrated anything but contempt for 
the principles of the United Nations, I 
introduced a similar resolution—House 
Concurrent Resolution 269—along with 
other of my colleagues in the House. 

The Chinese Communists see the vic- 
tory of communism in Asia as inevit- 
able; and now that they control the vast 
population and territory of mainland 
China they are utilizing the advantages 
these give to encompass their ends. 

Chinese Communist leaders have 
shown by their words and their acts that 
they are not primarily interested in pro- 
moting the welfare of their people while 
living at peace with their neighbors. 
Their primary purpose seems to be to 
extend the Communist revolution be- 
yond their borders to the rest of Asia 
and thence to the rest of the world. 

I believe it is significant that the House 
and the other body, either jointly or 
separately, have passed by floor action 
at least 16 resolutions or amendments 
to other measures expressing opposition 
to admission of Red China to the United 
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Nations since 1951. The record de- 
cisively shows the unanimity of the Con- 
gress on this particular question. 

The results of my 1961 opinion poll in 
the Fourth District of Kansas, as well as 
the mail from constituents, indicate that 
most citizens are in accord with the 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the late 
John Foster Dulles very ably summarized 
the thinking of most of us who support 
this resolution. He said: 

Internationally the Chinese Communist 
regime does not conform to the practices of 
civilized nations; does not live up to its 
international obligations; has not been 
peaceful in the past, and gives no evidence 
of being peaceful in the future. Its foreign 
policies are hostile to us and our Asian allies. 
Under these circumstances, it would be folly 
for us to establish relations with the Chinese 
Communists which would enhance their 
ability to hurt us and our friends. 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to support this resolution, which 
puts the Congress strongly on record 
against any change in the relationship 
between this country and Communist 
China. It is timely for the Congress to 
adopt this resolution and thereby re- 
affirm to the entire world our unalterable 
opposition to any nation “shooting” its 
way into the United Nations or into the 
family of nations. 

Mr. Speaker, this Nation is founded 
upon a respect for individual freedom, 
for law and order, and for honorable 
dealings between individuals and 
nations. 

The Chinese Communist despises the 
individual. They have substituted the 
lies for truth. Doubledealing and trick- 
ery are normal diplomatic tools for them. 

We cannot compromise our strong 
moral position by compromising with a 
nation that reeks of tyranny, cruelty, and 
despotism. Communist China is an out- 
law among nations. They must remain 
an outlaw nation until such time as they 
prove by deeds—not words—that there 
has been a fundamental change in their 
form of government and in their ap- 
proach to other nations. 

If we should accede to the admission of 
Red China to the United Nations, we 
would betray a faithful ally and friend. 

President Kennedy has said there will 
be no change in our China policy. This 
resolution by the Congress will strength- 
en his hand. 

I hope the resolution passes by a 
unanimous vote. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to add my voice to the many elegant 
and eloquent statements that have been 
made in the House today in support of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 34. The 
hope of the free and Christian people 
throughout the world will surely rise with 
the strong support of this resolution by 
the Congress of the United States of 
America. 

When I joined several other Members 
of Congress in proposing the resolution, 
it was with the feeling that Congress 
should be on record as being opposed to 
both the admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations and diplomatic 
recognition of the Chinese Red regime. 
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The resolution cites several reasons for 
nonadmittance and nonrecognition of 
the Chinese Reds, including defiance of 
the United Nations and its principles; 
aggression against the U.N. in Korea; 
suppression of human rights in Tibet 
and incursions against the territory of its 
neighbors, including India; hostility to- 
ward the United States; and the con- 
tinuing imprisonment of Americans. 

I want to stress further that recogni- 
tion and admittance of the Chinese 
Communists to the United Nations 
would have a tremendous demoralizing 
effect on the freedom-loving peoples 
throughout the world, who are fighting 
the very evils represented by the Chi- 
nese Communist regime. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 34, which would 
express the sense of Congress that the 
United States will remain faithful to its 
commitments to the Government of the 
Republic of China, and refuse to extend 
diplomatic recognition or support the 
admission of Red China to the United 
Nations. Some of us in the minority 
have watched with increasing alarm the 
apparent despair of this administration 
over the possibility of blocking the ad- 
mission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions. Indeed, trial balloons have gone 
up from time to time from eminent and 
prominent individuals within the ad- 
ministration suggesting a “two-China 
policy.” Of course, the Communists 
have long trumpeted that the recogni- 
tion of Red China and its admission to 
the United Nations is an inevitable oc- 
currence. When we become irresolute 
in our determination that this shall not 
occur, we can only give substance to this 
doctrine of “inevitability.” 

The Ambassador to the United States 
from the Philippines, Carlos Romulo, 
once expressed it very succinctly when 
he said that “the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations would be 
like inviting Al Capone to join the Chi- 
cago police force.” I rejoice in the fact 
that this Congress has time after time 
displayed its unanimity for the propo- 
sition that we shail not compromise with 
evil. I hope that this resolution will not 
only be spread upon the records of his- 
tory, but that its meaning will permeate 
every echelon of those departments and 
agencies in the executive branch, which 
are concerned with the day-to-day exe- 
cution of our foreign policy. Let them 
be disabused completely of any notion 
that the Congress or the people of the 
United States will tolerate any softening 
in our opposition to the bloody despotism 
of Red China. 

Not only would the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations be in com- 
plete violation of the U.N. Charter, but 
our firm friends in southeast Asia like 
the Philippines and Thailand would suf- 
fer a crushing blow. Although the So- 
viets are currently probing our defenses 
in West Berlin, let us not delude our- 
selves into thinking that Communist de- 
signs on the rice bowl of southeast Asia 
have been discarded. Far more impor- 
tant than the materialistic doctrine of 
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economic aid is our dedication to the 
principles of the American Revolution. 
We can, therefore, not degrade ourselves 
in the eyes of the world by sacrificing 
those principles by abandoning our pres~ 
ent policy with respect to Red China. I 
hope that as the result of the action 
that we have taken in this House today 
that the administration will be strength- 
ened and encouraged to make every ef- 
fort at the forthcoming session of the 
United Nations to block and defeat even 
the consideration of admission of Red 
China to the United Nations. In doing 
so, they will have the complete support 
of the Congress and the American 
people. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, this after- 
noon I rise to favor passage of the 
resolution opposing U.S. diplomatic rec- 
ognition of, or seating of the Chinese 
Communist regime in the United Nations. 

We all know that Red China was in- 
volved in the Korean conflict against 
the United Nations which has still not 
Officially been terminated—even today 
merely a state of truce exists. A state 
of “suspended hostilities” still exists be- 
tween the United Nations and Red 
China. On this count, and on many 
others, Communist China has violated 
the very charter on which the United 
Nations was founded. 

Red China has proven herself not to 
be a responsible entity. She has been 
irresponsible on many counts, the most 
recent being her action in Laos and 
Tibet, perpetrating aggressive, warlike 
acts on other independent nations. 
Her word is not reliable, and she is not 
to be trusted. 

If this Nation were to recognize or ad- 
mit Red China into the United Nations, 
it would have a very unfavorable effect 
on many of the southeastern Asian na- 
tions who would feel that we and the 
United Nations have lost face. The re- 
action might be that a number of un- 
committed countries would swing toward 
or into line as satellites of the 
Communist powers. 

U.S. economic and world position 
would be unfavorably affected upon 
United Nations seating or U.S. recogni- 
tion of Red China. Our trade relation- 
ships with Japan could be a case in 
point. Japan’s economic ties have been 
oriented toward the West and toward 
the United States. If Red China were 
recognized by the United States or ad- 
mitted into the family of the United 
Nations, this would have a profoundly 
unfavorable and undesirable effect. It 
would signal Japan to open up eco- 
nomic ties with the Chinese mainland. 
Today, Mr. Speaker, you cannot separate 
economic and political ties. They go to- 
gether. If Japan’s economic relations 
became directed toward the mainland 
of China, her political attention might 
possibly be turned in this direction. 
This would be another severe blow to the 
United States. 

If Red China were to be admitted into 
the United Nations it would have to be 
on a “one China” basis. Nationalist 
China would have to be dropped. This 
is the only basis upon which Mao Tse- 
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tung has said he would agree to even 
accepting United Nations membership, 
should it be offered. This is completely 
unacceptable to the United States, of 
course. 

And what would become of our first 
line of defense which had been pro- 
claimed by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to include Quemoy, Matsu, For- 
mosa, the Pescadores Islands, Japan, 
and the Philippines? Surely they would 
fall into chaos. 

If Red China were to be admitted into 
the United Nations, regardless of 
whether on a “one China” or a “two 
China” basis, she would inevitably be 
given a seat on the Security Council be- 
cause of her size and population. From 
there, she could work very well with the 
Soviet Union to Western detriment. On 
matters involving southeast Asia, where 
China would not want to exercise a veto, 
Russia could exercise the veto, thus 
taking Red China off the hook as far 
as her relationship with other south- 
east Asian friends. In Eastern Europe 
where Russia would like to increase her 
alliances and friendships, China could 
exercise the veto where it was unwise 
for Russia to do so. 

Recognition by the United States or 
admission to the United Nations at this 
time would tend to strengthen the Com- 
munist government in China. Reports 
indicate that Mao Tse-tung’s regime is 
under strain and difficulty and could 
abort. Agricultural crop failures, famine, 
a breakdown of the communal system, 
and other economic difficulties in China 
have been disillusioning to the rank and 
file. The purpose of this resolution is to 
deny the regime another “rallying point” 
to propagandize and console the 
populace. 

In view of the fact that Red China has 
advocated the “annihilation of the 
United States,” and is pledged to our 
downfall, we should not leave a stone un- 
turned to give the people of China every 
opportunity to throw off this yoke. We 
should not encourage the Communist 
Chinese regime by appeasing it or ac- 
cording it any of the formalities of in- 
ternational recognition. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I do not believe 
that we can possibly win the cold war 
against our enemies by further uniting 
them. The route is to keep them divided 
insofar as possible until such time as 
there is a change in the controlling 
regime, or until such time as binding 
peacetime programs can be made, based 
on adequate arms inspection. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
most grateful to all who have contrib- 
uted to this discussion. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. At- 
BERT). Without objection the previous 
question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 395, nays 0, answered “pres- 
ent” 2, not voting 35, as follows: 


[No. 180] 
YEAS—395 
Abbitt Diggs Jones, Ala. 
Abernethy Dole Jones, Mo. 
Adair Dominick Judd 
Addabbo Donohue Karsten 
Addonizio Dooley Kastenmeier 
Albert Dorn Kearns 
Alexander Dowdy Kee 
Alford Downing Keith 
Alger Doyle Kelly 
Andersen, Dulski Keogh 
Minn. Durno Kilday 
Anderson, Ill. Dwyer Kilgore 
Andrews Edmondson King, Calif 
Anfuso Elliott King, N.Y. 
Arends Ellsworth King, Utah 
Ashbrook Everett Kirwan 
Ashmore Evins Kitchin 
Aspinall Fallon Kluczynski 
Auchincloss Farbstein Kornegay 
Avery Fascell Kowalski 
A Feighan Kunkel 
Baker Fenton Kyl 
Baldwin Findley 
Baring Finnegan Landrum 
Barrett Fino Lane 
Barry Fisher Langen 
Bass, N.H. ood Lankford 
Bass, Tenn Flynt Latta 
tes Lennon 
Battin Ford 
Becker Forrester Libonati 
Beckworth Fountain Lindsay 
Belcher Frazier Lipscomb 
af Frelinghuysen 
Bennett, Fla Friedel McCormack 
Bennett, Mich. Fulton McCulloch 
Berry Gallagher McDonough 
Betts Garland McDowell 
Garmatz McFall 
Boland Gary McIntire 
Bolling Gathings McMillan 
Bolton Gavin McVey 
Giaimo Macdonald 
Boykin Gilbert MacGregor 
Brademas Glenn Machrowicz 
Bray Goodell Mack 
Breeding Goodl Madden 
Bromwell Granahan Magnuson 
Brooks, Tex. Grant Mahon 
Broomfield Gray Marshall 
Brown Green, Pa Martin, Mass. 
Broyhill Griffin Martin, Nebr. 
Bruce Griffiths n 
Buckley Gross Mathias 
Burke, Ky. Gubser Matthews 
Burke, Mass. Hagen, Calif May 
Burleson Haley Meader 
Byrne, Pa. Hall Michel 
Byrnes, Wis. Halleck Miller, Clem 
Cahill Halpern Miller, N.Y. 
Cannon Hansen 
Carey Minshall 
Casey Harris Moeller 
Cederberg Harrison, Va. Mo 
Cellier Harrison, Wyo. Montoya 
Chamberlain oore 
Harvey, Ind. Moorehead, 
Chenoweth Harvey, Mich. Ohio 
Chiperfield ys Moorhead, Pa. 
urch Healey Morgan 
Clancy Hébert Morris 
k Hechler Morrison 
Hemphill Morse 
Cohelan Henderson Mosher 
Collier Herlong Moss 
Colmer Hiestand Moulder 
Conte Hoeven ‘ulter 
Cook Hoffman, Ill. Murphy 
Cooley Holifield Murray 
Corbett Holland Natcher 
Corman Holtzman Nix 
Cramer Horan Norblad 
Hosmer O'Brien, Tl 
Curtin Huddleston O’Brien, N.Y. 
Curtis, Mass. O'Hara, 
Curtis, Mo Ichord, Mo O’Hara, Mich. 
Daddario . Olsen 
e Inouye O'Neill 
Daniels Jarman Osmers 
Davis, John W. Jennings Ostertag 
Davis, Tenn. Jensen Passman 
Delaney Joelson Patman 
Dent Johansen Pelly 
Denton Johnson, Calif. 
Derounian Johnson,Md. Peterson 
Johnson, Wis. Pfost 
Devine Philbin 
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Schadeberg Thompson, Tex. 

Pillion Schenck Thomson, Wis. 
Pirnie Scherer Thornberry 
Poage Schneebeli Toll 
Poff Schweiker Tollefson 
Price Schwengel Trimble 
Pucinski Scott Tuck 

e Scranton Tupper 
Randall Seely-Brown Udall, Morris K. 
Ray Selden Ullman 

Shelley Utt 
Reifel Sheppard Vanik 
Reuss Shipley Van Zandt 
Rhodes, Ariz. Shriver Vinson 
Rhodes, Pa. Sibal Wallhauser 
Riehlman Sikes Walter 
Riley Siler Watts 
Rivers, Alaska Sisk Weaver 
Rivers, 8.C. Smith, Calif. Weis 
Roberts Smith, Iowa Whalley 
Robison Smith, Miss. Whitener 
Rodino Smith, Va. Whitten 
Rogers, Colo. Spence Wickersham 
Rogers, Fla Springer Widnall 
Rogers, Tex Stafford Williams 
Rooney Steed Willis 
Roosevelt Stephens Wilson, Calif. 
Rostenkowski Stratton Wilson, Ind. 
Roudebush Stubblefield Winstead 
Roush Sullivan Yates 
Rousselot Taber Young 
Rutherford Taylor Younger 
St. George Teague, Calif. Zablocki 
St. Germain Teague, Tex. Zelenko 
Saund Thomas 
Saylor Thompson, N.J. 
NAYS—0 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—2 
Ashley Ryan 
NOT VOTING—35 
Bailey Hoffman, Mich. Pilcher 
Beermann Karth Powell 
Blatnik Kilburn Rabaut 
Blitch Knox Rains 
Bonner McSween Santangelo 
Brewster Mailliard Short 
Brooks, La Merrow Slack 
Davis, Miller, Staggers 
James C George P. Thompson, La 

Dawson Milliken Van Pelt 
Dingell Nelsen Westland 
Green, Oreg Norrell Wharton 
Hagan, Ga Nygaard Wright 
Hardy O’Konski 


So the Senate concurrent resolution 
was concurred in. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Brewster with Mr. Short. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Knox. 
Mr. Hardy with Mr. Hoffman of Michigan. 
Mr. Santangelo with Mr. Westland. 

Mrs. Norrell with Mr. Beermann. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Merrow. 


BRREREE 


. Blatnik with Mr. Nygaard. 

. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Van Pelt. 
. Bailey with Mr. O’Konski. 

. Staggers with Mr. Mailliard. 

. Slack with Mr. Kilburn. 

. Karth with Mr. Nelsen. 

. Pilcher with Mr. Milliken. 


Mrs. Blitch with Mr. Wharton. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 





WATERSHED PROTECTION AND 
FLOOD PREVENTION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 


the following communications, which 
were read and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 
AucustT 30, 1961. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 2 of the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act, as amended, 
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the Committee on Agriculture has today 
considered the work plans transmitted to 
you by Executive Communication 1127 of 
the 87th Congress and referred to this 
committee and unanimously approved the 
following work plans: 
State, Kentucky; 
Creek. 
Sincerely yours, 
HaroLp D. Cooley, 
Chairman, 


watershed, Big Reedy 


Avucust 30, 1961. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended, the Committee on Agriculture has 
today considered the work plans transmitted 
to you by Executive Communication 1227 
of the 87th Congress and referred to this 
committee and unanimously approved the 
following work plans: 

State, Tennessee; watershed, Can Creek. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harotp D. CooLey, 
Chairman. 





SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF COM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LA- 
BOR 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special sub- 
committee of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor may sit while the House 
a in session today during general de- 

te. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 





SMALL CLAIMS BRANCH OF MUNIC- 
IPAL COURT OF DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 561) to 
amend the act relating to the small 
claims and conciliation branch of the 
municipal court of the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes, and I further 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
obection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a) of section 4 of the Act of March 
5, 1938 (sec. 11-804(a), District of Columbia 
Code, 1951 edition), is amended by striking 
“$50” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$150”. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may include 
after the passage of each of the District 
of Columbia bills to be considered today 
an explanation of that bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to amend the act 
relating to the small claims and con- 
ciliation branch of the municipal court 
of the District of Columbia, so as to raise 
th2 jurisdictional amount of such branch 
from $50, as the law now provides, to 
$150. 

Subsection (a) of section 4 of the act 
of March 5, 1938 (52 Stat. 103; sec. 11- 
804(a), D.C. Code, 1951 ed.), which the 
proposal would amend, provides that— 

Said branch shall have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over all cases within the jurisdiction of 
the court in which the amount of the plain- 
tiff’s claim or the claimed value of personal 
property in controversy does not exceed $50 
exclusive of interest, attorney’s fees, protest 
fees, and costs. Said jurisdiction shall not 
include actions for recovery of the possession 
of real estate, whether or not such actions 
include a claim for arrears of rent, or per- 
sonalty, or both arrears of rent and person- 
alty. 


The present jurisdictional amount was 
established more than 20 years ago. Ac- 
cording to the annual reports of the busi- 
ness of the municipal court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia submitted by the chief 
judge thereof to the Attorney General, 
the number of small claims actions filed 
in the municipal court during the fiscal 
years from 1946 to 1960 and, for com- 
parison, the number of actions in excess 
of $50 filed during the same period are 
as follows: 


Claims 
Small in excess 

Fiscal year: claims of $50 
PR else emdcbiten ein 19,584 9,818 
Ss acta wecanctsiioodvn 21,001 13,769 
NOG ck icp aennn canal 25,082 21,189 
PG idee ode ed dk 27,364 25,249 
C060 OG iin in dec iticndndedn 25,021 25,953 
Raia. 2h es she 23,566 26, 861 
NS i cx ssicinlies cir iis ate 22,844 28, 899 
I a sn loinc as 2d castes hacia 21,774 29,090 
SPP OR axcndicencowbonmane 22,979 32,636 
SEHD R sc ccnntociakwsancats 21,745 33, 543 
PMCS eo wtdksewenkn denies 19,840 35,374 
SO ok ces wc cwswsicud 20,652 365, 502 
DTP EE at enducdadwdines 20,066 42,081 
cts Lb ww imi ws ec cts 17,007 387,108 
IROBO non candtiawiia wd ee 14,824 37, 287 


The foregoing figures show that dur- 
ing recent years the number of small 
claims actions has begun to sharply de- 
crease. It is noted, however, that the 
number of actions for amounts in excess 
of $50 has generally increased over the 
number of actions filed in prior years. 
A substantial percentage of these actions, 
perhaps 40 to 45 percent, are actions in 
which the amount claimed on the value 
of the property in controversy is $150 or 
less. This trend would seem to justify 
increasing to $150 the jurisdictional 
amount of this branch of the court, in 
order to allow more litigants to have the 
advantage of the simplified procedures 
prescribed by law for actions in this 
branch. 





NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE SONS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
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consideration of the bill (S. 2239) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to incor- 
porate the National Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution,” approved 
June 9, 1906 (34 Stat. 227), in order to 
remove the statutory limitation on the 
amount of property such society may 
receive, purchase, hold, sell, and con- 
vey at any one time. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8 of the Act entitled “An Act to incorporate 
the National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution’’, approved June 9, 1906 
(34 Stat. 227), is amended by striking out 
the following: “, to an amount not exceeding 
at any one time in the aggregate $500,000”. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 


time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of the proposed legislation is to 
amend section 3 of the act incorporating 
the National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution by removing the 
limitation of $500,000 of the amount of 
property, real and personal, that the 
society might own. 

The National Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution was chartered 
by the Congress in 1906. The society 
has among its purposes that of perpetu- 
ating the memory of the men who, by 
their services or sacrifices during the 
War of the American Revolution, 
achieved the independence of the Amer- 
ican people. 

At the time that the society was char- 
tered by the Congress, the charter con- 
tained a limitation of $500,000 of the 
amount of property, real and personal, 
that the society might own. The com- 
mittee has been advised that this limita- 
tion has never been of any particular 
concern to the society until the present 
time. 

In view of the fact that the Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution 
may be the recipients of special be- 
quests which would give the organiza- 
tion assets, the value of which would 
be in excess of the limitation contained 
in the present charter, that society now 
feels that it is necessary to remove the 
limitation contained in section 3. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
it would be in the interests of this or- 
ganization to remove the present limi- 
tation on the amount of property the 
society might receive, purchase, hold, 
sell, or convey, at any one time, and 
therefore, is in agreement that the limi- 
tation should be removed from its 
charter. 





INCORPORATION OF CERTAIN NON- 
PROFIT CORPORATIONS IN DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent for the immediate 
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consideration of the bill (H.R. 6967) to 
provide for the incorporation of certain 
nonprofit corporations in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act shall be known and may be cited as 
the “District of Columbia Nonprofit Cor- 


poration Act”. 
CONTENTS 
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Sec. 
55. Jurisdiction of Court To Liquidate As- 
sets and Affairs of Corporation. 
56. Procedure in Liquidation of Corporation 
Court. 


by 
57. Qualification of Receivers. 
58. Filing of Claims in Liquidation Proceed- 


ings. 
59. Discontinuance of Liquidation Proceed- 


ings. 
60. Decree of Dissolution. 
61. Filing of Decree of Dissolution. 
62. Deposits in Registry of Court. 
63. Survival of Remedy After Dissolution. 
64. Admission of Foreign Corporation. 
65. Powers of Foreign Corporation. 
66. Corporate Name of Foreign Corporation. 
67. Change of Name by Foreign Corporation. 
68. Application for Certificate of Authority. 
69. Filing of Application for Certificate of 
Authority. 
70. Effect of Certificate of Authority. 
71. Registered Office and Registered Agent 
of Foreign Corporation. 
72. Change of Registered Office of Regis- 
tered Agent or Foreign Corporation. 
73. Service of Process on Foreign Corpora- 
tion. 
74. Amendment to Articles of Incorporation 
of Foreign Corporation. 
75. Merger of Foreign Corporation. 
76. Amended Certificate of Authority. 
77. Withdrawal of Foreign Corporation. 
78. Filing of Application for Withdrawal. 
79. Revocation of Certificate of Authority. 
80. Issuance of Certificate of Revocation. 
81. Application to Foreign Corporations 
Conducting Affairs on the Effective 
Date of This Act. 
82. Conducting Affairs Without Certificate 
of Authority. 
83. Annual Report of Domestic and Foreign 
Corporations. 
84. Filing of Annual Report of Domestic 
and Foreign Corporations. 
85. Effect of Failure To Pay Annual Report 
Fee or To File Annual Report. 
86. Proclamation of Revocation. 
87. Penalty for Conducting Affairs After 
Issuance of Proclamation. 
88. Correction of Error in Proclamation. 
89. Reservation of Name of Proclaimed 
Corporation. 
. Reinstatement of Proclaimed Corpora- 
tions. 
91. Penalties Imposed Upon Corporation. 
92. Fees for Filing Documents and Issuing 
Certificates. 
93. Commissioners: Duties and Functions. 
94. Appeal From Commissioners. 
96. Certificates and Certified Copies To Be 
Received in Evidence. 
96. Forms To Be Furnished by Commis- 
sioners. 
97. Greater Voting Requirements. 
98. Waiver of Notice. 
99. Action by Members or Directors Without 
a Meeting. 
Unauthorized Assumption of Corporate 
Powers. 
101. Procedure To Elect To Accept Act. 
. Statement of Election To Accept This 
Act. 
. Piling of Statement of Election To Ac- 
cept This Act. 
. Effect of Certificate of Acceptance. 
105. Actions To Be in Name of District of 
Columbia. 
. Right of Repeal Reserved. 
. Effect of Invalidity of Part of This Act. 
. Effect of False Statement. 
. Effective Date. 
. Appropriation of Funds. 
DEFINITIONS 
Sec. 2. As used in this Act, unless the con- 
text otherwise requires the term— 
(a) “Corporation” or “domestic corpora- 
tion” means a corporation not for profit 
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subject to the provisions of this Act, except 
a foreign corporation. 

(b) “Foreign corporation” means a cor- 
poration not for profit organized under laws 
other than the laws of the District of Colum- 
bia, for a purpose or purposes for which a 
corporation might be organized under this 
Act, but shall not include a corporation 
created by a special Act of Congress. 

(c) “Not for profit corporation” means a 
corporation no part of the income of which 
is distributable to its members, directors, or 
officers: Provided, however, That the pay- 
ment of reasonable compensation for serv- 
ices rendered and the making of distribu- 
tion upon dissolution or final liquidation 
as permitted in this Act, shall not be deemed 
a distribution of income. 

(d) “Articles of incorporation” means the 
original articles of incorporation and all 
amendments thereto, including articles of 
merger or consolidation, and in the case of 
a@ corporation created by a special Act of 
Congress, means such special Act and any 
amendments thereto made by special Act of 
Congress, or pursuant to general law. 

(e) “Bylaws” means the code or codes of 
rules adopted for the regulation or man- 
agement of the affairs of a corporation irre- 
spective of the mame or names by which 
such rules are designated. 

(f) “Member” means one having mem- 
bership rights in a corporation in accord- 
ance with the provisions of its articles of 
incorporation or bylaws. 

(g) “Board of directors” means the group 
of persons vested with the management of 
the affairs of a corporation irrespective of 
the name by which such group is desig- 
nated. 

(h) “Insolvent” means that a corpora- 
tion is unable to pay its debts as they be- 
come due in the usual course of its affairs. 

(i) “Commissioners” means the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia or the 
agent or agents designated by them to per- 
form any function vested in the Commis- 
sioners by this Act. 

(j) “District” means the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

(k) “The court”, except where otherwise 
specified, means the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia. 


APPLICABILITY 


Sec. 3. (a) The provisions of this Act re- 
lating to domestic corporations shall apply 
to all corporations organized hereunder or 
which elect to accept the provisions of this 
Act. 

(b) The provisions of this Act relating to 
foreign corporations shall apply to all for- 
eign not for profit corporations conduct- 
ing affairs in the District of Columbia for a 
purpose or purposes for which a corpora- 
tion might be organized under this Act. 

(c) No corporation eligible to be formed 
under this Act shall be incorporated under 
any other Act or statute now in force in the 
District of Columbia except that those or- 
ganizations eligible to be formed under the 
Acts or parts of Acts referred to in section 
49-303, District of Columbia Code (1951 edi- 
tion), may be formed under those Acts or 
parts of Acts. 

PURPOSES 

Sec. 4. Corporations may be organized un- 
der this Act for any lawful purpose or pur- 
poses including, but not limited to, one or 
more of the following or similar purposes: 
benevolent; charitable; religious; mission- 


ary; educational; scientific; research; lit- 
erary; musical; social; athletic; patriotic; 
political; civic; professional, commercial, 


industrial, business, or trade association; 
mutual improvement; promotion of the arts; 
except that cooperative organizations or or- 
ganizations subject to any of the provisions 
of the insurance laws of the District may 
not be organized under this Act. 
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GENERAL POWERS 


Sec. 5. Each corporation shall have 
power— 

(a) to have perpetual succession by its 
corporate name unless a limited period of 
duration is stated in its articles of incor- 
poration; 

(b) to sue and be sued, complain and 
defend, in its corporate name; 

(c) to have a corporate seal which may 
be altered at pleasure and to use the same 
by causing it, or a facsimile thereof, to be 
impressed or affixed or in any other manner 
reproduced; 

(da) to purchase, take, receive, lease, take by 
gift, devise or bequest, or otherwise acquire, 
own, hold, improve, use, and otherwise deal 
in and with, real or personal property, or any 
interest therein, wherever situated; 

(e) to sell, convey, mortgage, pledge, 
lease, exchange, transfer, and otherwise dis- 
pose of all or any part of its property and 
assets; 

(f) to lend money to and otherwise assist 
its employees other than its officers and 
directors; 

(g) to purchase, take, receive, subscribe 
for, or otherwise acquire, own, hold, vote, 
use, employ, sell, mortgage, loan, pledge or 
otherwise dispose of and otherwise use and 
deal in and with, shares or other interests 
in, or obligations of, other domestic or for- 
eign corporations, whether for profit or not 
for profit, associations, partnerships, or in- 
dividuals, or direct or indirect obligations of 
the United States, or of any other govern- 
ment, State, territory, governmental district, 
or municipality or of any instrumentality 
thereof; 

(h) to make contracts and incur liabili- 
ties, borrow money at such rates of interest 
as the corporation may determine, issue its 
notes, bonds, and other obligations, and se- 
cure any of its obligations by mortgage or 
pledge of all or any of its property, fran- 
chises and income; 

(i) to lend money for its corporate pur- 
poses, invest and reinvest its funds, and 
take and hold real and personal property 
as security for the payment of funds so 
loaned or invested; 

(j) to conduct its affairs, carry on its op- 
erations, hold property, and have offices and 
exercise the powers granted by this Act in 
any part of the world; 

(k) to elect or appoint officers and agents 
of the corporation, and define their duties 
and fix their compensation; 

(1) to make and alter bylaws, not incon- 
sistent with its articles of incorporation or 
with the laws of the District of Columbia, 
for the administration and regulation of 
the affairs of the corporation; 

(m) unless otherwise provided in the 
articles of incorporation, to make donations 
for the public welfare or for religious, chari- 
table, scientific research, or educational pur- 
poses, or for other purposes for which the 
corporation is organized; 

(n) to indemnify any director or officer or 
former director or officer of the corporation, 
or any person who may have served at its 
request as a director or officer of another 
corporation, whether for profit or not for 
profit, against expenses actually and neces- 
sarily incurred by him in connection with 
the defense of any action, suit, or proceed- 
ing in which he is made a party by reason 
of being or having been such director or 
officer, except in relation to matters as to 
which he shall be adjudged in such action, 
suit, or proceeding to be liable for negli- 
gence or misconduct in the performance of 
a duty. Such indemnification shall not be 
deemed exclusive of any other rights to 
which such director or officer may be en- 
titled, under any bylaw, agreement, vote of 
board of directors or members, or otherwise; 

(0) to cease its corporate activities and 
surrender its corporate franchise; 
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(p) to have and exercise all powers neces- 
sary or convenient to effect any or all of 
the purposes for which the corporation is 
organized. 


DEFENSE OF ULTRA VIRES 


Sec. 6. No act of a corporation and no 
conveyance or transfer of real or personal 
property to or by a corporation shall be in- 
valid by reason of the fact that the corpora- 
tion was without capacity or power to do 
such act or to make or receive such convey- 
ance or transfer, but such lack of capacity 
or power may be asserted: 

(a) In a proceeding by a member or a 
director against the corporation to enjoin 
the doing of any act, or the transfer of real 
or personal property by or to the corpora- 
tion. If the act or transfer sought to be 
enjoined is being, or is to be, performed 
pursuant to any contract to which the cor- 
poration is a party, the court may, if all of 
the parties to the contract are parties to 
the proceeding and if it deems the same to 
be equitable, set aside and enjoin the per- 
formance of such contract, and in so doing 
may allow to the corporation or the other 
parties to the contract, as the case may be, 
compensation for the loss or damage sus- 
tained by either of them which may result 
from the action of the court in setting aside 
and enjoining the performance of such con- 
tract, but anticipated profits to be derived 
from the performance of the contract shall 
not be awarded by the court as a loss or 
damage sustained. 

(b) In a proceeding by the corporation, 
whether acting directly or through a receiver, 
trustee, or other legal representative, or 
through members in a representative suit, 
against the incumbent or former officers or 
trustees of the corporation. 

(c) In a proceeding by the Commissioners, 
as provided in this Act, to dissolve the corpo- 
ration, or in a proceeding by the Commis- 
sioners to enjoin the corporation from the 
transaction of unauthorized acts. 


CORPORATE ACTS 


Sec. 7. The corporate name— 

(a) shall not contain any word or phrase 
which indicates or implies that it is organized 
for any purpose other than one or more of 
the purposes contained in its articles of in- 
corporation; 

(b) shall not be the same as, or decep- 
tively similar to, the name of any domestic 
corporation, whether for profit or not for 
profit organized under any Act of Congress 
authorizing the formation of corporations 
under the laws of the District of Columbia, 
or that of any corporation created pursuant 
to any special Act of Congress to transact 
business or conduct affairs in the District, 
or that of any foreign corporation whether 
for profit or not for profit authorized to 
transact business or conduct affairs in the 
District, or a name the exclusive right to 
which is at the time reserved in the manner 
provided in this Act or in accordance with 
the provisions of the District of Columbia 
Business Corporation Act; 

(c) shall be transliterated into letters of 
the English alphabet, if it is not in English; 

(ad) shall not indicate, nor shall any state- 
ment be made, that the corporation is organ- 
ized under an Act of Congress. 


RESERVED NAME 


Src. 8. (a) The exclusive right to the use 
of a corporate name may be reserved by any 
person or corporation, domestic or foreign, 
by delivering to the Commissioners an appli- 
cation to reserve a specified corporate name, 
executed by the applicant. If the Commis- 
sioners find that the name is available for 
corporate use, they shall reserve the same for 
the exclusive use of the applicant for a period 
of sixty days. Such reservation may be 
renewed. 
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(b) The right to the exclusive use of a 
specified corporate name so reserved may be 
transferred to any other person or corpora- 
tion by delivering to the Commissioners a 
notice of such transfer, executed by the ap- 
plicant for whom the name was reserved, and 
specifying the name and address of the 
transferee. 


REGISTERED OFFICE AND REGISTERED AGENT 


Sec. 9. Each corporation shall have and 
continuously maintain in the District of 
Columbia— 

(a) a registered office, which may be, but 
need not be, the same as its principal office; 

(b) aregistered agent, which agent may be 
either an individual resident of the District 
of Columbia whose business office is identical 
with such registered office, a domestic corpo- 
ration, whether for profit or not for profit, 
or a foreign corporation, whether for profit 
or not for profit, authorized to transact busi- 
ness or conduct affairs in the District of 
Columbia and having an office identical with 
such registered office. 


CHANGE OF REGISTERED OFFICE OR REGISTERED 
AGENT 


Sec. 10. (a) The registered office of a cor- 
poration or its registered agent, or both, 
may be changed by delivering to the Com- 
missioners a statement setting forth— 

(1) the name of the corporation; 

(2) the address, including street and num- 
ber, if any, of its then registered office; 

(3) if the address of its registered office 
is to be changed, the address, including 
street and number, if any, to which the reg- 
istered office is to be changed; 

(4) the name of its then registered agent; 

(5) if its registered agent is to be changed, 
the name of its successor registered agent; 

(6) that the address of its registered of- 
fice and the address of the office of its reg- 
istered agent as changed will be identical; 
and 

(7) that such change was authorized by 
resolution duly adopted by its board of di- 
rectors or was authorized by an officer of 
the corporation duly empowered to make 
such change. 

(b) Such statement shall be executed in 
duplicate by the corporation by its president 
or a vice president, and the corporate seal 
shall be thereto affixed, attested by the sec- 
retary or an assistant secretary, and delivered 
to the Commissioners. If the Commission- 
ers find that such statement conforms to 
law, they shall, when all fees and charges 
have been paid as in this Act prescribed— 

(1) endorse on each of such duplicate 
originals the word “Filed”, and the month, 
day, and year of the filing thereof; 

(2) file one of such duplicate originals in 
their office; 

(3) return the other duplicate original to 
the corporation or its representative. 

(c) The change of address of the regis- 
tered office, or the change of registered agent, 
or both, as the case may be, shall become 
effective upon the filing of such statement 
by the Commissioners. 

(d) A corporation shall change its regis- 
tered agent if the office of registered agent 
shall become vacant for any reason, or if its 
registered agent becomes disqualified or in- 
capacitated, or if it revokes the appointment 
of its registered agent. 

(e) Any registered agent of a corporation 
may resign as such agent by delivering writ- 
ten notice thereof, executed in triplicate, to 
the Commissioners, who shall file one copy 
thereof in their office and forthwith mail a 
copy thereof to the corporation at its reg- 
istered office and another copy to the cor- 
poration at its principal office in the District 
of Columbia as shown by the records of the 
Commissioners. The appointment of such 
agent shall terminate upon the expiration 
of thirty days after receipt of such notice by 
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the Commissioners or upon the appointment 
of a successor agent becoming effective, 
whichever occurs sooner. No fee or other 
charge of any kind shall be imposed with 
respect to a filing under this subsection. 

REGISTERED AGENTS AS AN AGENT FOR SERVICE 

Src. 11. (a) The registered agent appointed 
by a corporation as provided in this Act 
shall be an agent of such corporation upon 
whom any process, notice, or demand re- 
quired or permitted by law to be served upon 
the corporation may be served. Service of 
any process, notice, or demand upon a cor- 
porate agent, as such agent, may be had by 
delivering a copy of such process, notice, or 
demand to the president, vice president, the 
secretary, or an assistant secretary of such 
corporate agent. 

(b) Whenever a corporation shall fail to 
appoint or maintain a registered agent in the 
District or whenever its registered agent 
cannot with reasonable diligence be found 
at the registered office, then the Commission- 
ers shall be an agent of such corporation 
upon whom any such process, notice, or de- 
mand may be served. Service on the Com- 
missioners of any such process, notice, or 
demand shall be made by delivering to and 
leaving with them or with any clerk having 
charge of their office duplicate copies of such 
process, notice, or demand. In the event 
that any such process, notice, or demand is 
served on the Commissioners, they shall im- 
mediately cause one of such copies thereof 
to be forwarded by registered or certified 
mail, addressed to the corporation at its 
registered office. 

(c) The Commissioners shall keep a record 
of all processes, notices, and demands served 
upon them under this section, and shall 
record therein the time of such service and 
their action with respect thereto. 

(d) Nothing herein contained shall limit 
or affect the right to serve any process, 
notice, or demand required or permitted by 
law to be served upon a corporation in any 
other manner now or hereafter permitted by 
law. 

MEMBERS 


Sec. 12. A corporation may have one or 
more classes of members or may have no 
members. If the corporation has one or 
more classes of members, the designation of 
such class or classes, the manner of election 
or appointment and the qualifications and 
rights of the members of each class shall 
be set forth in the articles of incorporation 
or the bylaws. If the corporation has no 
members, that fact shall be set forth in the 
articles of incorporation. A corporation may 
issue certificates evidencing membership 
therein. 

BYLAWS 

Sec. 13. The initial bylaws of a corporation 
shall be adopted by its board of directors. 
The power to alter, amend, or repeal the 
bylaws or adopt new bylaws shall be vested 
in the board of directors unless otherwise 
provided in the articles of incorporation or 
the bylaws. 

MEETINGS OF MEMBERS 

Sec. 14. (a) Meetings of members may be 
held at such place within or without the 
District of Columbia as may be provided in 
the bylaws or, where not inconsistent with 
the bylaws, in the notice of the meeting. 

(b) An annual meeting of the members 
shall be held at such time as may be pro- 
vided in the bylaws. Failure to hold the 
annual meeting at the designated time shall 
not work a forfeiture or dissolution of the 
corporation. 

(c) Special meetings of the members may 
be called by the president, the secretary, 
the board of directors, or by such other 
officers or persons or number of proportion 
of members as may be provided in the articles 
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of incorporation or the bylaws. In the ab- 
sence of a provision fixing the number or 
proportion of members entitled to call a 
meeting, a special meeting of members may 
be called by members having at least one- 
twentieth of the votes entitled to be cast 
at such meeting. 
NOTICE OF MEMBERS’ MEETINGS 


Sec. 15. Written or printed notice stating 
the place, day, and hour of the meeting and, 
in case of a special meeting, the purpose 
or purposes for which the meeting is called, 
shall, in the absence of a provision in the 
bylaws specifying a different period of notice, 
be delivered not less than ten or more than 
fifty days before the date of the meeting, 
either personally or by mail, by or at the 
direction of the president, or the secretary, 
or the officers or persons calling the meeting, 
to each member entitled to vote at such 
meeting. If mailed, such notice shall be 
deemed to be delivered when deposited in 
the United States mail addressed to the 
member at his address as it appears on the 
records of the corporation, with postage 
thereon prepaid. 

VOTING 


Sec. 16. (a2) Members shall not be entitled 
to vote except as the right to vote shall be 
conferred by the articles of incorporation. 

(b) A member may vote in person or, un- 
less the articles of incorporation or the by- 
laws otherwise provide, may vote by proxy 
executed in writing by the member or his 
duly authorized attorney-in-fact. No proxy 
shall be valid after eleven months from the 
date of its execution, unless otherwise pro- 
vided in the proxy. Where the articles of 
incorporation or the bylaws so provide, vot- 
ing on all matters, including the election of 
directors or Officers where they are to be 
elected by the members, may be conducted 
by mail. 

(c) The articles of incorporation or the 
bylaws may provide that in all elections for 
directors every member entitled to vote shall 
have the right to cumulate his vote and to 
give one candidate a number of votes equal 
to his vote multiplied by the number of 
directors to be elected, or by distributing 
such votes on the same principle among any 
number of such candidates. 

(dad) If a corporation has no members or if 
the members have no right to vote, the direc- 
tors shall have the sole voting power and 
shall have all of the authority and may take 
any action herein permitted members. 


QUORUM 


Sec.17.(a) The bylaws may provide the 
number or percentage of members entitled to 
vote represented in person or by proxy, or the 
number or percentage of votes represented in 
person or by proxy, which shall constitute a 
quorum at a meeting of members. In the 
absence of any such provision, members hav- 
ing at least one-tenth of the votes entitled to 
be cast represented in person or by proxy 
shall constitute a quorum. The affirmative 
vote of a majority of the votes entitled to 
be cast by the members present or repre- 
sented by proxy at a meeting at which a 
quorum is present, shall be necessary for the 
adoption of any matter voted upon by the 
members, unless a greater proportion is re- 
quired by this Act, the articles of incorpora- 
tion or the bylaws. 

(b) Unless otherwise provided by the ar- 
ticles of incorporation or the bylaws, the 
members present at a duly organized meet- 
ing may continue to do business until ad- 
journment, notwithstanding the withdrawal 
of enough members to leave less than a 
quorum. 

(c) If a meeting cannot be organized be- 
cause a quorum has not attended, those pres- 
ent may adjourn the meeting from time to 
time until a quorum is present, when any 
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business may be transacted that may have 
been transacted at the meeting as originally 
called. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Sec. 18. The affairs of a corporation shall 
be managed by a board of directors. Direc- 
tors need not be residents of the District of 
Columbia or members of the corporation 
unless the articles of incorporation or the 
bylaws so require. The articles of incorpora- 
tion or the bylaws may prescribe other qual- 
ifications for directors. 


NUMBER, ELECTION, CLASSIFICATION, AND 
REMOVAL OF DIRECTORS 


Sec. 19. (a) The number of directors of a 
corporation shall be not less than three. 
Subject to such limitation, the number of 
directors shall be fixed by the bylaws, except 
as to the number of the first board of direc- 
tors which number shall be fixed by the 
articles of incorporation. The number of 
directors may be increased or decreased from 
time to time by amendment to the bylaws, 
unless the articles of incorporation provide 
that a change in the number of directors 
shall be made only by amendment of the 
articles of incorporation. No decrease in 
number shall have the effect of shortening 
the term of any incumbent director. In the 
absence of a bylaw fixing the number of 
directors, the number shall be the same as 
that stated in the articles of incorporation. 

(b) The names and addresses of the mem- 
bers of the first board of directors shall be 
stated in the articles of incorporation. Such 
persons shall hold office until the first annual 
election of directors or for such other period 
as may be specified in the articles of incor- 
poration or the bylaws. Thereafter, directors 
shall be elected or appointed in the manner 
and for the terms provided in the articles of 
incorporation or the bylaws. In the absence 
of a provision fixing the term of office, the 
term of office of a director shall be one year. 

(c) Directors may be divided into classes 
and the terms of office of the several classes 
need not be uniform. Each director shall 
hold office for the term for which he is 
elected or appointed and until his successor 
shall have been elected or appoiimrted and 
qualified, except in the case of ex officio 
directors. 

(d) A director may be removed from office 
pursuant to any procedure therefor provided 
in the articles of incorporation or the bylaws, 
and if none be provided may be removed 
at a meeting called expressly for that pur- 
pose, with or without cause, by such vote as 
would suffice for his election. 


VACANCIES 


Sec. 20. Any vacancy occurring in the 
board of directors and any directorship to 
be filled by reason of an increase in the num- 
ber of directors may be filled by the affirma- 
tive vote of a majority of the then members 
of the board of directors, though less than a 
quorum of the board, unless the articles of 
incorporation or the bylaws provide that a 
vacancy or directorship so created shall be 
filled in some other manner, in which case 
such provision shall control. A director 
elected or appointed, as the case may be, to 
fill a vacancy shall be elected or appointed 
for the unexpired term of his predecessor in 
office. 

QUORUM OF DIRECTORS 


Sec, 21. A majority of the number of direc- 
tors fixed by the bylaws, or in the absence 
of a bylaw fixing the number of directors, 
then of the number stated in the arti- 
cles of incorporation, shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business, un- 
less otherwise provided in the articles of 
incorporation or the bylaws; but in no event 
shall a quorum consist of less than one-third 
of the number of directors so fixed or stated. 
The act of the majority of the directors 
present at a meeting at which a quorum is 
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present shall be the act of the board of di- 
rectors, unless the act of a greater number is 
required by this Act or by the articles of in- 
corporation or the bylaws. 


COMMITTEES 


Sec. 22. If the articles of incorporation or 
the bylaws so provide, the board of directors, 
by resolution adopted by a majority of the 
directors in office, may designate and ap- 
point one or more committees, each of which 
shall consist of two or more directors, which 
committees, to the extent provided in said 
resolution, in the articles of incorporation 
or in the bylaws of the corporation, shall 
have and exercise the authority of the board 
of directors in the management of the corpo- 
ration. Other committees not having and ex- 
ercising the authority of the board of direc- 
tors in the management of the corporation 
may be designated and appointed by a reso- 
lution adopted by a majority of the directors 
present at a meeting at which a quorum is 
present. The designation and appointment 
of any such committee and the delegation 
thereto of authority shall not operate to re- 
lieve the board of directors, or any individual 
director, of any responsibility imposed upon 
it or him by law. 


PLACE AND NOTICE OF DIRECTORS’ MEETINGS 


Sec. 23. Meetings of the board of directors, 
regular or special, may be held at such place 
within or without the District of Columbia, 
and upon such notice as may be prescribed 
in the bylaws or, where not inconsistent with 
the bylaws, by resolution of the board of 
directors. A director’s attendance at any 
meeting shall constitute waiver of notice 
of such meeting, excepting such attendance 
at a meeting by a director for the purpose of 
objecting to the transaction of business be- 
cause the meeting is not lawfully called or 
convened. Neither the business to be trans- 
acted at, nor the purpose of, any regular or 
special meeting of the board of directors 
need be specified in the notice or waiver of 
notice of such meeting, unless otherwise pro- 
vided in the articles of incorporation or the 
bylaws. 

OFFICERS 


Sec. 24. (a) The officers of a corporation 
shall consist of a president, a secretary, and 
a treasurer, and may include one or more 
vice presidents and such other officers and 
assistant officers as may be deemed neces- 
sary, each of whom shall be elected or ap- 
pointed at such time and in such manner 
and for such terms not exceeding three years 
as may be prescribed in the articles of in- 
corporation or the bylaws. In the absence of 
any such provision, all officers shal: be elected 
or appointed annually by the board of direc- 
tors. If the bylaws so provide, any two or 
more offices may be held by the same person, 
except the offices of president and secretary. 

(b) The articles of incorporation or the 
bylaws may provide that any one or more 
officers of the corporation or other organi- 
zations shall be ex officio members of the 
board of directors. 

(c) The officers of a corporation may be 
designated by such other titles as may be 
provided in the articles of incorporation or 
the bylaws. 

(d) All officers and agents of the corpora- 
tion, as between themselves and the cor- 
poration, shall have such authority and per- 
form such duties in the management of the 
Property and affairs of the corporation as 
may be provided in the bylaws, or as may 
be determined by resolution of the board of 
directors not inconsistent with the bylaws. 


REMOVAL OF OFFICERS 


Sec. 25. Any officer or agent elected or 
appointed may be removed by the persons 
authorized to elect or appoint such officer 
or agent whenever in their judgment the 
best interest of the corporation will be 
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served thereby, but such removal shall be 
without prejudice to the contract rights, 
if any, of the person so removed. Election 
or appointment of an officer or agent shall 
not itself create contract rights. 
BOOKS AND RECORDS 

Sec. 26. Each corporation shall keep cor- 
rect and complete books and records of ac- 
count and shall keep minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of its members, board of directors, 
and committees having any of the authority 
of the board of directors; and shall keep at 
its registered office or principal office in the 
District of Columbia a record of the names 
and addresses of its members entitled to 
vote. All books and records of a corpora- 
tion may be inspected by any member hav- 
ing voting rights, or his agent or attorney, 
for any proper purpose at any reasonable 
time. 


SHARES OF STOCK AND DIVIDENDS PROHIBITED 


Sec. 27. A corporation shall not authorize 
or issue shares of stock, No dividend shall 
be paid and no part of the income of a cor- 
poration shall be distributed to its members, 
directors, or Officers. A corporation may pay 
compensation, including pensions, in a rea- 
sonable amount to its members, directors, or 
officers for services rendered, may confer 
benefits upon its members in conformity 
with its purposes, and upon dissolution or 
final liquidation may make distributions to 
its members or others as permitted by this 
Act, and no such payment, benefit, or dis- 
tribution shall be deemed to be a dividend 
or a distribution of income. 


LOANS TO DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS PROHIBITED 


Sec. 28. No loans shall be made by a cor- 
poration to its directors or officers. The di- 
rectors of a corporation who vote for or as- 
sent to the making of a loan to a director 
or officer of the corporation, and any officer 
or officers participating in the making of 
such a loan, shall be jointly and severally 
liable to the corporation for the amount of 
such loan until the repayment thereof. 


INCORPORATORS 


Sec. 29. Three or more natural persons of 
the age of twenty-one years or more may 
act as incorporators of a corporation by sign- 
ing, verifying, and delivering in duplicate to 
the Commissioners articles of incorporation 
for such corporation. 


ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 


Sec. 30. (a) The articles of incorporation 
shall set forth— 

(1) the name of the corporation; 

(2) the period of duration, which may be 
perpetual; 

(3) the purpose or purposes for which the 
corporation is organized; 

(4) if the corporation is to have no mem- 
bers, a statement to that effect; 

(5) if the corporation is to have one or 
more classes of members, any provision 
which the incorporators elect to set forth in 
the articles of incorporation designating the 
class or classes of members, stating the qual- 
ifications and rights of the members of each 
class and conferring, limiting, or denying 
the right to vote; 

(6) if the directors or any of them are 
not to be elected or appointed by one or more 
classes of members, a statement of the man- 
ner in which such directors shall be elected 
or appointed; or that the manner of such 
election or appoirtment of such directors 
shall be provided in the bylaws; 

(7) any provisions, not inconsistent with 
law, which the incorporators elect to set 
forth in the articles of incorporation for the 
regulation of the internal affairs of the cor- 
poration, including any provision for dis- 
tribution of assets on dissolution or final 
liquidation and any provision which under 
this Act is required or permitted to be set 
forth in the bylaws; 
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(8) the address, including street and num- 
ber, if any, of its initial registered office, 
and the name of its initial registered agent 
at such address; 

(9) the number of directors constituting 
the initial board of directors, and the names 
and addresses, including street and number, 
if any, of the persons who are to serve as the 
initial directors until the first annual meet- 
ing or until their successors be elected and 
qualify; 

(10) the name and address, including 
street and number, if any, of each incor- 
porator. 

(b) It shall not be necessary to set forth 
in the articles of incorporation any of the 
corporate powers enumerated in this Act. 

(c) Unless the articles of incorporation 
provide that a change in the number of 
directors shall be made only by amendment 
to the articles of incorporation, a change in 
the number of directors made by amend- 
ment to the bylaws shall be controlling. 
Whenever a provision of the articles of in- 
corporation is inconsistent with a bylaw, 
the provision of the articles of incorpora- 
tion shall be controlling. 


FILING OF ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 


Sec. 31. (a) Duplicate originals of the 
articles of incorporation shall be delivered 
to the Commissioners. 

(b) If the Commissioners find that the 
articles of incorporation conform to law, 
they shall, when all fees and charges have 
been paid as in this Act prescribed— 

(1) endorse on each of such duplicate 
originals the word “Filed’’, and the month, 
day, and year of filing thereof; 

(2) file one of such duplicate originals in 
their office; 

(3) issue a certificate of incorporation to 
which they shall affix the other duplicate 
original; 

(4) deliver the certificate of incorporation, 
together with the duplicate original of the 
articles of incorporation affixed thereto, to 
the incorporators or their representative. 


EFFECT OF ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATE OF 
INCORPORATION 


Sec. 32. Upon the issuance of the certificate 
of incorporation, the corporate existence 
shall begin, and st-ch certificate of incorpora- 
tion shall be conclusive evidence that all 
conditions precedent required to be per- 
formed by the incorporators have been com- 
plied with and that the corporation has been 
incorporated under this Act, except as 
against the District of Columbia in a pro- 
ceeding to cancel or revoke the certificate 
of incorporation. 


ORGANIZATION MEETINGS 


Sec. 33. (a) After the issuance of the cer- 
tificate of incorporation an organization 
meeting of the board of directors named in 
the articles of incorporation shall be held 
within the United States at the call of a 
majority of the directors so named for the 
purpose of adopting bylaws (unless the 
power to adopt bylaws has been reserved by 
the articles of incorporation to the members, 
in which event the bylaws shall be adopted 
by the members), electing officers, and the 
transaction of such other business as may 
come before the meeting. The directors call- 
ing the meeting shall give at least five days’ 
notice thereof by mail to each director so 
named, which notice shall state the time 
and place of the meeting: Provided, how- 
ever, That if all the directors shall waive 
notice in writing and fix a time and place for 
said organization meeting no notice shall 
be required of such meeting. 

(b) A first meeting of the members may 
be held at the call of the directors, or a ma- 
jority of them, upon at least five days’ no- 
tice, for such purposes as shall be stated in 
the notice of meeting. 
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RIGHT TO AMEND ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 


Src. 34. A corporation may amend its ar- 
ticles of incorporation, from time to time, 
in any and as many respects as may be 
desired: Provided, That its articles of in- 
corporation as amended contain only such 
provisions as might be lawfully contained in 
original articles of incorporation if made at 
the time of making such amendment. 


PROCEDURE TO AMEND ARTICLES OF INCORPO- 
RATION 


Src.35. Amendments to the articles of in- 
corporation shall be made in the following 
manner: 

(a) Where there are members having vot- 
ing rights, the board of directors shall adopt 
a resolution setting forth the proposed 
amendment and directing that it be sub- 
mitted to a vote at a meeting of members 
having voting rights, which may be either 
an annual or a special meeting. 

(b) Written or printed notice setting forth 
the proposed amendment or a summary of 
the changes to be effected thereby shall be 
given to each member entitled to vote at 
such meeting within the time and in the 
manner provided in this Act for the giving of 
notice of meetings of members. If the 
meeting de an annual meeting, the proposed 
amendment or such summary shall be in- 
cluded in the notice of such annual meeting. 

(c) The proposed amendment shall be 
adopted upon receiving the affirmative vote 
of at least two-thirds of the votes entitled to 
be cast by members present or represented 
by proxy at such meeting. 

(d) Where there are no members, or no 
members having voting rights, an amend- 
ment shall be adopted at a meeting of the 
board of directors upon receiving the vote 
of a majority of the directors in office. 

(e) Any number of amendments may be 
submitted and voted upon at any one 
meeting. 

ARTICLES OF AMENDMENT 


Sec. 36. The articles of amendment shall be 
executed in duplicate by the corporation by 
its president or a vice president, and the 
corporate seal shall be thereto affixed, at- 
tested by its secretary or an assistant secre- 
tary, and shall set forth— 

(a) the name of the corporation; 

(b) the amendment so adopted; 

(c) where there are members having vot- 
ing rights, (1) a statement setting forth the 
date of the meeting of members at which 
the amendment was adopted, that a quorum 
was present at such meeting, and that such 
amendment received at least two-thirds of 
the votes entitled to be cast by members 
present or represented by proxy at such meet- 
ing, or (2) a statement that such amend- 
ment was adopted by a consent in writing 
signed by all members entitled to vote with 
respect thereto; 

(ad) where there are no members, or no 
members having voting rights, a statement 
of such fact, the date of the meeting of the 
board of directors at which the amendment 
was adopted, and a statement of the fact 
that such amendment received the vote of a 
majority of the directors in office. 


FILING OF ARTICLES OF AMENDMENT 

Sec.37. (a) Duplicate originals of the ar- 
ticles of amendment shall be delivered to the 
Commissioners. 

(b) If the Commissioners find that the 
articles of amendment conform to law, they 
shall, when all fees and charges have been 
paid as in this Act prescribed— 

(1) endorse on each of such duplicate 
originals the word “Filed”, and the month, 
day, and year of the filing thereof; 

(2) file one of such duplicate originals in 
their office; 

(3) issue a certificate of amendment to 
which they shall affix the other duplicate 
original; 
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(4) deliver the certificate of amondment, 
together with the duplicate original of the 
articles of amendment affixed thereto, to the 
corporation or its representative. 


EFFECT OF CERTIFICATE OF AMENDMENT 


Sec. 38. (a) Upon the issuance of the certif- 
icate of amendment, the amendment shall 
become effective and the articles of incor- 
poration shall be deemed to be amended 

ly. 

(b) No amendment shall affect any exist- 
ing cause of action in favor of or against 
such corporation, or any pending suit to 
which such corporation shall be a party, or 
the existing rights of persons other than 
members; and, in the event the corporate 
name shall be changed by amendment, no 
suit brought by or against such corporation 
under its former name shall abate for that 
reason. 

PROCEDURE FOR MERGER 

Sec. 39. Any two or more domestic corpo- 
rations subject to the provisions of this Act 
may merge into one of such corporations 
in the following manner: 

The board of directors of each corporation 
shall, by resolution adopted by a majority 
vote of the members of each such board, 
approve a plan of merger setting forth— 

(a) the names of the corporations pro- 
posing to merge, and the name of the cor- 
poration into which they propose to merge, 
which is hereinafter designated as the sur- 
viving corporation; 

(b) the terms and conditions of the pro- 
posed merger; 

(c) a statement of any changes in the 
articles of incorporation of the surviving 
corporation to be effected by such merger; 

(ad) such other provisions with respect to 
the proposed merger as are deemed necessary 
or desirable. 


PROCEDURE FOR CONSOLIDATION 


Sec. 40. Any two or more domestic corpo- 
rations subject to the provisions of this Act 
may consolidate into a new corporation in 
the following manner: 

The board of directors of each corporation 
shall, by resolution adopted by a majority 
vote of the members of each such board, ap- 
prove a plan of consolidation setting forth— 

(a) the names of the corporations pro- 
posing to consolidate, and the name of the 
new corporation into which they propose to 
consolidate, which is hereinafter designated 
as the new corporation; 

(b) the terms and conditions of the pro- 
posed consolidation; 

(c) with respect to the new corporation, 
all of the statements required to be set forth 
in articles of incorporation for corporations 
organized under this Act; 

(d) such other provisions with respect to 
the proposed consolidation as are deemed 
necessary or desirable. 


APPROVAL OF MERGER OR CONSOLIDATION 


Sec. 41. A plan of merger or consolidation 
shall be approved in the following manner: 

(a) Where the members of any merging or 
consolidating corporation have voting rights, 
the board of directors of such corporation 
shall adopt a resolution approving the pro- 
posed plan and directing that it be submitted 
to a vote at a meeting of members having 
voting rights, which may be either an annual 
or a special meeting. 

(b) Written or printed notice setting 
forth the y plan or a summary there- 
of shall be given to each member entitled to 
vote at such meeting within the time and 
in the manner provided in this Act for the 
giving of notice of meetings of members. 

(c) At each such meeting, a vote of the 
members shall be taken on the proposed plan 
of merger or consolidation. The plan of 
merger or consolidation shall be approved 
upon receiving the affirmative vote of at 
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least two-thirds of the votes entitled to be 
cast by members present or represented by 
proxy at such meeting. 

(ad) Where any merging or consolidating 
corporation has no members, or no members 
having voting rights, a plan of merger or con- 
solidation shall be adopted at a meeting of 
the board of directors of such corporation 
upon receiving the vote of a majority of the 
directors in office. 

(e) After such approval, and at any time 
prior to the filing of the articles of merger 
or consolidation, the merger or consolidation 
may be abandoned pursuant to provisions 
therefor, if any, set forth in the plan of 
merger or consolidation. 


ARTICLES OF MERGER OR CONSOLIDATION 


Sec. 42. (a) Upon such approval, articles 
of merger or articles of consolidation shall 
be executed in duplicate by each corporation 
by its president or a vice president, and the 
corporate seal of each such corporation shall 
be thereto affixed, attested by its secretary or 
an assistant secretary, and shall set forth— 

(1) the plan of merger or the plan of con- 
solidation; 

(2) where the members of any merging or 
consolidating corporation have voting rights, 
then as to each such corporation (a) a state- 
ment setting forth the date of the meeting 
of members at which the plan was approved, 
that a quorum was present at such meeting, 
and that such plan received at least two- 
thirds of the votes entitled to be cast by 
members present or represented by proxy 
at such meeting, or (b) a statement that 
such amendment was approved by a consent 
in writing signed by all members entitled to 
vote with respect thereto; 

(3) where any merging or consolidating 
corporation has no members, or no members 
having voting rights, then as to each such 
corporation a statement of such fact, the 
date of the meeting of the board of directors 
at which the plan was approved and a state- 
ment of the fact that such plan received the 
vote of a majority of the directors in office. 

(b) Duplicate originals of the articles of 
merger or articles of consolidation shall be 
delivered to the Commissioners. 

(c) If the Commissioners find that such 
articles conform to law, they shall, when all 
fees and charges have been paid as in this 
Act prescribed— 

(1) endorse on each of such duplicate 
originals the word “Filed”, and the month, 
day, and year of the filing thereof; 

(2) file one of such duplicate originals in 
their office; 

(3) issue a certificate of merger or a cer- 
tificate of consolidation to which they shall 
affix the other duplicate original; 

(4) deliver the certificate of merger or cer- 
tificate of consolidation, together with the 
duplicate original of the articles of merger 
or articles of consolidation affixed thereto, to 
the surviving or new corporation, as the case 
may be, or its representative. 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF THE MERGER OR 
CONSOLIDATION 


Sec. 43. Upon the issuance of the certifi- 
cate of merger, or the certificate of consolida- 
tion by the Commissioners, the merger or 
consolidation shall be effected. 


EFFECT OF MERGER OR CONSOLIDATION 


Sec. 44. When such merger or consolidation 
has been effected— 

(a) the several corporations parties to the 
plan of merger or consolidation shall be a 
single corporation, which, in the case of a 
merger, shall be that corporation designated 
in the plan of merger as the surviving cor- 
poration, and, in the case of a consolidation, 
shall be the new corporation provided for in 
the plan of consolidation; 

(b) the separate existence of all corpora- 
tions parties to the plan of merger or con- 
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solidation, except the surviving or new cor- 
poration, shall cease; 

(c) such surviving or new corporation, as 
the case may be, shall have ail the rights, 
privileges, immunities, and powers and shall 
be subject to all the duties and liabilities of 
a@ corporation organized under this Act; 

(d) such surviving or new corporation 
shall thereupon and thereafter possess all the 
rights, privileges, immunities, and franchises, 
as well of a public as of a private nature, 
of each of the merging or consolidating cor- 
porations; and all property—real, personal, 
and mixed—and all debts due on whatever 
account, and all other choses in action, and 
all and every other interest, of or belonging 
to or due to each of the corporations so 
merged or consolidated, shall be taken and 
deemed to be transferred to and vested in 
such single corporation without further act 
or deed; and the title to any real estate or 
other property, or any interest therein, vested 
in any of such corporations shall not revert 
unless required by the terms of the gift, be- 
quest, or devise, or be in any way impaired by 
reason of such merger or consolidation; 

(e) such surviving or new corporation 
shall thenceforth be responsible and liable 
for all the liabilities and obligations of each 
of the corporations so merged or consoli- 
dated; and any claim existing or action or 
proceeding pending by or against any of 
such corporations may be prosecuted to 
judgment as if such merger or consolidation 
had not taken place, or such surviving or new 
corporation may be substituted in its place. 
Neither the rights of creditors nor any liens 
upon the property of any such corporation 
shall be impaired by such merger or con- 
solidation; 

(f) in the case of a merger, the articles of 
incorporation of the surviving corporation 
shall be deemed to be amended to the ex- 
tent, if any, that changes in its articles of 
incorporation are stated in the articles of 
merger; and, in the case of a consolidation, 
the statements set forth in the articles of 
consolidation and which are required or per- 
mitted to be set forth in the articles of in- 
corporation of corporations organized under 
this Act shall be deemed to be the articles 
of incorporation of the new corporation. 


MERGER OR CONSOLIDATION OF DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN CORPORATIONS 


Sec. 45. One or more foreign corporations 
and one or more domestic corporations may 
be merged or consolidated if permitted by 
the laws of the State or country under which 
each such foreign corporation is organized. 

(a) Each domestic corporation shall com- 
ply with the provisions of this Act with re- 
spect to the merger or consolidation, as the 
case may be, of domestic corporations and 
each foreign corporation shall comply with 
the applicable provisions of the laws of the 
State or country under which it is organized. 

(b) If the surviving or new corporation, 
as the case may be, is to be governed by the 
laws of any State or country other than the 
District of Columbia, it shall comply with 
the provisions of this Act with respect to 
foreign corporations if it is to carry on its 
affairs in the District of Columbia, and in 
every case it shall deliver to the Commission- 
ers, who shall file— 

(1) an agreement that it may be served 
with process in the District of Columbia in 
any proceeding for the enforcement of any 
obligation of any domestic corporation which 
is a party to such merger or consolidation; 
and 

(2) an irrevocable appointment of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
as its agent to accept service of process in 
any such proceeding. ‘ 

(c) The effect of such merger or consolida- 
tion shall be the same as in the case of the 
merger or consolidation of domestic corpora- 
tions, if the surviving or new corporation is 
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to be governed by the laws of the District of 
Columbia. If the surviving or new corpora- 
tion is to be governed by the laws of any 
jurisdiction other than the District of Co- 
lumbia, the effect of such merger or consoli- 
dation shall be the same as in the case of the 
merger or consolidation of domestic corpora- 
tions except insofar as the laws of such other 
jurisdiction provide otherwise. 


SALE, LEASE, EXCHANGE, OR MORTGAGE OF ASSETS 


Sec. 46. A sale, lease, exchange, mortgage, 
pledge, or other disposition of all, or sub- 
stantially all, the property and assets of a 
corporation may be made upon such terms 
and conditions and for such consideration, 
which may consist in whole or in part of 
money or property, real or personal, includ- 
ing shares of any corporation for profit, do- 
mestic or foreign, as may be authorized in the 
following manner: 

(a) Where there are members having vot- 
ing rights, the board of directors shall adopt 
a resolution recommending such sale, lease, 
exchange, mortgage, pledge, or other disposi- 
tion and directing the submission thereof to 
a vote at a meeting of members having vot- 
ing rights, which may be either an annual 
or a special meeting. 

(b) Written or printed notice stating that 
the purpose, or one of the purposes, of such 
meeting is to consider the sale, lease, ex- 
change, mortgage, pledge, or other disposition 
of all, or substantially all, the property and 
assets of the corporation shall be given to 
each member entitled to vote at such meet- 
ing, within the time and the manner pro- 
vided by this Act for the giving of notice of 
meetings of members. 

(c) At such meeting the members may 
authorize such sale, lease, exchange, mort- 
gage, pledge, or other disposition and may 
fix, or may authorize the board of directors 
to fix, any or all of the terms and conditions 
thereof and the consideration to be received 
by the corporation therefor. Such author- 
ization shall require the vote of at least two- 
thirds of the votes entitled to be cast by 
members present or represented by proxy at 
such meeting. 

(d) After such authorization by a vote of 
members, the board of directors, nevertheless, 
in its discretion, may abandon such sale, 
lease, exchange, mortgage, pledge, or other 
disposition of assets, subject to the rights 
of third parties under any contracts relating 
thereto, without further action or approval 
by members. 

(e) Where there are no members, or no 
members having voting rights, a sale, lease, 
exchange, mortgage, pledge, or other disposi- 
tion of all, or substantially all, the property 
and assets of a corporation shall be author- 
ized upon receiving the vote of a majority 
of the directors in office. 


VOLUNTARY DISSOLUTION 


Sec. 47. A corporation may dissolve and 
wind up its affairs in the following manner: 

(a) Where there are members having vot- 
ing rights, the board of directors shall adopt 
& resolution recommending that the corpora- 
tion be dissolved, and directing that the 
question of such dissolution be submitted to 
a vote at a meeting of members having voting 
rights, which may be either an annual or a 
special meeting. Written or printed notice 
stating that the purpose, or one of the pur- 
poses, of such meeting is to consider the 
advisability of dissolving the corporation, 
shall be given to each member entitled to 
vote at such meeting, within the time and 
in the manner provided in this Act for the 
giving of notice of meetings of members. A 
resolution to dissolve the corporation shall 
be adopted upon receiving at least two-thirds 
of the votes entitled to be cast by members 
present or represented by proxy at such 
meeting. 

(b) Where there are no members, or no 
members having voting rights, the dissolu- 
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tion of the corporation shall be authorized 
at a meeting of the board of directors upon 
the adoption of a resolution to dissolve by 
the vote of a majority of the directors in 
office. 

(c) Upon the adoption of such resolution 
by the members, or by the board of directors 
where there are no members or no members 
having voting rights, the corporation shall 
cease to conduct its affairs except inso- 
far as may be necessary for the winding up 
thereof, shall immediately cause a notice of 
the proposed dissolution to be mailed to each 
known creditor of the corporation, and shall 
proceed to collect its assets and apply ard 
distribute them as provided in this Act. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS 


Sec. 48. The assets of a corporation in the 
process of dissolution shall be applied and 
distributed as follows: 

(a) All liabilities and obligations of the 
corporation shall be paid, satisfied, and dis- 
charged, or adequate provision shall be made 
therefor. 

(b) Assets held by the corporation upon 
condition requiring return, transfer, or con- 
veyance, which condition occurs by reason 
of the dissolution, shall be returned, trans- 
ferred, or conveyed in accordance with such 
requirements. 

(c) Assets received and held by the cor- 
poration subject to limitations permitting 
their use only for charitable, religious, 
eleemosynary, benevolent, educational, or 
similar purposes, but not held upon a con- 
dition requiring return, transfer, or con- 
veyance by reason of the dissolution, shall 
be transferred or conveyed to one or more 
domestic or foreign corporations, societies, or 
organizations engaged in activities sub- 
stantially similar to those of the dissolving 
corporation, pursuant to a plan of distribu- 
tion adopted as provided in this Act. 

(d) Other assets, if any, shall be dis- 
tributed in accordance with the provisions 
of the articles of incorporation or the bylaws 
to the extent that the articles of incorpora- 
tion or bylaws determine the distributive 
rights of members, or any class or classes 
of members, or provide for distribution to 
others. 

(e) Any remaining assets may be dis- 
tributed to such persons, societies, organ- 
izations, or domestic or foreign corporations, 
whether for profit or not for profit, as may 
be specified if a plan of distribution is 
adopted as provided in this Act. 

PLAN OF DISTRIBUTION 

Sec. 49. A plan providing for the distribu- 
tion of assets, not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this Act, may be adopted by a 
corporation in the process of dissolution and 
shall be adopted by a corporation for the 
purpose of authorizing any transfer or con- 
veyance of assets for which this Act requires 
a plan of distribution, in the following man- 
ner: 
(a) Where there are members having vot- 
ing rights the board of directors shall adopt 
a resolution recommending a plan of dis- 
tribution and directing that the plan be sub- 
mitted to a vote at a meeting of members 
having voting rights, which may be either 
an annual or a special meeting. Written or 
printed notice setting forth the proposed 
plan of distribution or a summary thereof 
shall be given to each member entitled to 
vote at such meeting, within the time and 
in the manner provided in this Act for the 
giving of notice of meetings of members. 
Such plan of distribution shall be adopted 
upon receiving at least two-thirds of the 
votes entitled to be cast by members present 
or represented by proxy at such meeting. 

(b) Where there are no members, or no 
members having voting rights, a plan of dis- 
tribution shall be adopted at a meeting of 
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the board of directors upon receiving the vote 
of a majority of the directors in office. 


REVOCATION OF VOLUNTARY DISSOLUTION 
PROCEEDINGS 

Sec. 50. A corporation may, at any time 
prior to the issuance of a certificate of dis- 
solution by the Commissioners, as hereinafter 
provided, revoke the action theretofore taken 
to dissolve the corporation, in the following 
manner: 

(a) Where there are members having vot- 
ing rights, the board of directors shall adopt 
a resolution recommending that the volun- 
tary dissolution proceedings be revoked, and 
directing that the question of such revoca- 
tion be submitted to a vote at a meeting of 
members having voting rights, which may 
be either an annual or a special meeting. 
Written or printed notice stating that the 
purpose, or one of the p ,» of such 
meeting is to consider the advisability of 
revoking the voluntary dissolution proceed- 
ings, shall be given to each member en- 
titled to vote at such meeting, within the 
time and in the manner provided in this 
Act for the giving of notice of meetings of 
members. A resolution to revoke the vol- 
untary dissolution proceedings shall be 
adopted upon receiving at least two-thirds 
of the votes entitled to be cast by mem- 
bers present or represented by proxy at 
such meeting. 

(b) Where there are no members, or no 
members having voting rights, a resolution 
to revoke the voluntary dissolution proceed- 
ings shall be adopted at a meeting of the 
board of directors upon receiving the vote 
of a majority of the directors in office. 

(c) Upon the adoption of such resolution 
by the members, or by the board of direc- 
tors where there are no members or no mem- 
bers having voting rights, the corporation 
may thereupon again conduct its affairs. 
If the articles of dissolution have been de- 
livered to the Commissioners, notice of such 
revocation shall be given to them in writing. 


ARTICLES OF DISSOLUTION 


Sec. 51. If voluntary dissolution proceed- 
ings have not been revoked, when all debts, 
liabilities, and obligations of the corpora- 
tion shall have been paid and discharged, 
or adequate provision shall have been made 
therefor, and all of the remaining property 
and assets of the corporation shall have 
been transferred, conveyed, or distributed 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act, articles of dissolution shall be executed 
in duplicate by the corporation by its presi- 
dent or a vice president, and the corporate 
seal shall be thereto affixed and attested by 
its secretary or an assistant secretary, and 
such statement shall set forth— 

(a) the name of the corporation; 

(b) where there are members having vot- 
ing rights— 

(1) a statement setting forth the date 
of the meeting of members at which the 
resolution to dissolve was adopted, that a 
quorum was present at such meeting, and 
that such resolution received at least two- 
thirds of the votes entitled to be cast by 
members present or represented by proxy 
at such meeting, or 

(2) a statement that such resolution was 
adopted by a consent in writing signed by 
all members entitled to vote with respect 
thereto; 

(c) where there are no members, or no 
members having voting rights, a statement 
of such fact, the date of the meeting of the 
board of directors at which the resolution 
to dissolve was adopted and a statement of 
the fact that such resolution received the 
vote of a majority of the directors in office; 

(da) that all debts, lMabilities, and obliga- 
tions of the corporation have been paid and 
discharged or that adequate provision has 
been made therefor; 
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(e) that all the remaining property and 
assets of the corporation have been trans- 
ferred, conveyed, or distributed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act; 

(f) that there are no suits pending against 
the corporation in any court, or that ade- 
quate provision has been made for the satis- 
faction of any judgment, order, or decree 
which may be entered against it in any 
pending suit. 


FILING OF ARTICLES OF DISSOLUTION 


Sec. 52. (a) Duplicate originals of such 
articles of dissolution shall be delivered to 
the Commissioners. 

(b) If the Commissioners find that such 
articles of dissolution conform to law, they 
shall, when all fees and charges have been 
paid as in this Act prescribed— 

(1) endorse on each of such duplicate 
originals the word “Filed”, and the month, 
day, and year of the filing thereof; 

(2) file one of such duplicate originals in 
their office; 

(3) issue a certificate of dissolution to 
which they shall affix the other duplicate 
original; 

(4) deliver the certificate of dissolution, 
together with the duplicate original of the 
articles of dissolution affixed thereto, to the 
representative of the dissolved corporation. 

(c) Upon the issuance of such certificate 
of dissolution the existence of the corpora- 
tion shall cease, except for the purpose of 
suits, other proceedings, and appropriate 
corporate action by members, directors, and 
officers as provided in this Act. 


INVOLUNTARY DISSOLUTION 


Sec. 53. (a) A corporation may be dis- 
solved involuntarily by a decree of the court 
in an action instituted by the Commissioners 
in the name of the District of Columbia 
when it is made to appear to the court that— 

(1) the franchise of the corporation was 
procured through fraud; or 

(2) the corporation has continued to ex- 
ceed or abuse the authority conferred upon 
it by this Act; or 

(3) the corporation has failed for ninety 
days to appoint and maintain a registered 
agent as provided in this Act; or 

(4) the corporation has failed for ninety 
days after change of its registered office or 
registered agent to deliver to the Commis- 
sioners a statement of such change. 

(b) At least thirty days before any action 
for the involuntary dissolution of a corpo- 
ration shall be filed by the Commissioners, 
they shall notify the corporation by certi- 
fied or registered mail addressed to such 
corporation at its registered office a notice 
of their intention to file such suit and the 
reason therefor. If, before action is filed, the 
corporation as the case may be shall submit 
satisfactory evidence that said franchise was 
not procured through fraud or that the 
corporation has not exceeded or abused such 
authority or shall appoint or maintain a 
registered agent as provided in this Act, or 
deliver to the Commissioners the required 
statement of change of registered agent, the 
Commissioners shali not file an action 
against such corporation for such cause. If, 
after action is filed, for a reason stated in 
paragraph (3) or (4) of the preceding sub- 
section the corporation shall as the case may 
be appoint or maintain a registered agent 
as provided in this Act, or shall deliver to 
the Commissioners the required statement 
of change of registered agent, and shall pay 
the costs of such action, the action for such 
cause shall abate. 


VENUE AND PROCESS 


Sec. 54. In every action for the involun- 
tary dissolution of a corporation hereinbe- 
fore provided, summons shall issue and be 
served as in other civil actions. In case a 
return is made thereon that no officer or 
agent of such corporation can be found with- 
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in the territorial limits of the District of 
Columbia, then the Commissioners shall 
cause publication to be made in some news- 
paper of general circulation published in the 
District of Columbia, containing a notice of 
the pendency of such action, the title of the 
court, the names of the parties thereto, and 
the date on or after which default may be 
entered. The Commissioners shall cause a 
copy of such notice to be mailed by regis- 
tered mail to the corporation at its regis- 
tered office within ten days after the first 
publication thereof. The certificate of the 
Commissioners of the mailing of such notice 
shall be prima facie evidence thereof. Such 
notice shall be published at least once each 
week for three successive weeks, and the first 
publication thereof may begin at any time 
after the summons has been returned. Un- 
less a corporation shall have been served 
with summons, no default shall be taken 
against it earlier than thirty days after the 
first publication of such notice. The cost 
of publication of such notice shall be paid 
by the Commissioners, unless the decree is 
against the corporation and such cost is 
collected from it. 


JURISDICTION OF COURT TO LIQUIDATE ASSETS 
AND AFFAIRS OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 55. The United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia shall have full 
power to liquidate the assets and affairs of 
a corporation— 

(a) in any action by a member or di- 
rector when it is made to appear— 

(1) that the directors are deadlocked in 
the management of the corporate affairs and 
that irreparable injury to the corporation is 
being suffered or is threatened by reason 
thereof, and either that the members are un- 
able to break the deadlock or there are no 
members having voting rights; or 

(2) that the acts of the directors or those 
in control of the corporation are illegal, op- 
pressive, or fraudulent; or 

(3) that the corporate assets are being mis- 
applied or wasted; or 

(4) that the corporation is unable to carry 
out its purposes; 

(b) in an action by a creditor— 

(1) when the claim of the creditor has 
been reduced to judgment and an execution 
thereon has been returned unsatisfied and it 
is established that the corporation is insol- 
vent; or 

(2) when the corporation has admitted in 
writing that the claim of the creditor is due 
and owing and it is established that the cor- 
poration is insolvent; 

(c) upon application by a corporation to 
have its dissolution continued under the su- 
pervision of the court; 

(d) when an action has been commenced 
by the Commissioners to dissolve a corpora- 
tion and it is made to appear that liquida- 
tion of its affairs should precede the entry 
of a decree of dissolution; 

(e) it shall be necessary to make direc- 
tors or members parties to any such action 
or proceeding unless relief is sought against 
them personally. 


PROCEDURE IN LIQUIDATION OF 
CORPORATION BY COURT 


Sec. 56. (a) In proceedings to liquidate 
the assets and affairs of a corporation the 
court shall have the power to issue injunc- 
tions, to appoint a receiver or receivers 
pendente lite, with such powers and duties 
as the court, from time to time, may direct, 
and to take such other proceedings as may 
be requisite to preserve the corporate assets 
wherever situated, and carry on the affairs 
of the corporation until a full hearing can 
be had. 

(b) After a hearing had upon such no- 
tice as the court may direct to be given to 
all parties to the proceedings and to any 
other parties in interest designated by the 
court, the court may appoint a liquidating 
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receiver or receivers with authority to col- 
lect the assets of the corporation. Such liq- 
uidating receiver or receivers shall have au- 
thority, subject to the order of the court, 
to sell, convey, and dispose of all or any part 
of the assets of the corporation wherever 
situated, either at public or private sale. 
The order appointing such liquidating re- 
ceiver or receivers shall state their powers 
and duties. Such powers and duties may 
be increased or diminished at any time dur- 
ing the proceedings. 

(c) The assets of the corporation or the 
proceeds resulting from a sale, conveyance, 
or other disposition thereof shall be applied 
and distributed as follows: 

(1) All costs and expenses of the court 
proceedings and all liabilities and obligations 
of the corporation shall be paid, satisfied, 
and discharged, or adequate provision shall 
be made therefor; 

(2) Assets held by the corporation upon 
condition requiring return, transfer, or con- 
veyance, which condition occurs by reason 
of the dissolution or liquidation, shall be 
returned, transferred, or conveyed in accord- 
ance with such requirements; 

(3) Assets received and held by the cor- 
poration subject to limitations permitting 
their use only for charitable, religious, 
eleemosynary, benevolent, educational, or 
similar purposes, but not held upon a con- 
dition requiring return, transfer, or con- 
veyance by reason of the dissolution or 
liquidation, shall be transferred or conveyed 
to one or more domestic or foreign corpora- 
tions, societies, or organizations engaged in 
activities substantially similar to those of 
the dissolving or liquidating corporation as 
the court may direct; 

(4) Other assets, if any, shall be distrib- 
uted in accordance with the provisions of 
the articles of incorporation or the bylaws 
to the extent that the articles of incorpora- 
tion or bylaws determine the distributive 
rights of members or any class or classes of 
members, or provide for distribution to 
others; 

(5) Any remaining assets may be distrib- 
uted to such persons, societies, organiza- 
tions, or domestic or foreign corporations, 
whether for profit or not for profit, specified 
in the plan of distribution adopted as pro- 
vided in this Act, or where no plan of dis- 
tribution has been adopted, as the court may 
direct. 

(ad) The court shall have power to allow, 
from time to time, as expenses of the liqui- 
dation, compensation to the receiver or re- 
ceivers and to attorneys in the proceeding, 
and to direct the payment thereof out of the 
assets of the corporation or the proceeds of 
any sale or disposition of such assets. 

(e) A receiver of a corporation appointed 
under the provisions of this section shall 
have authority to sue and defend in all 
courts in his own name as receiver of such 
corporation. The court appointing such re- 
ceiver shall, for the purposes of this Act, 
have exclusive jurisdiction of the corpora- 
tion and its property, wherever situated. 


QUALIFICATION OF RECEIVERS 


Sec. 57. A receiver shall in all cases be a 
citizen of the United States or a corpora- 
tion for profit authorized to act as receiver, 
which corporation may be a domestic cor- 
poration or a foreign corporation authorized 
to transact business in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and shall in all cases give such bond 
as the court may direct with such sureties 
as the court may require. 


FILING OF CLAIMS IN LIQUIDATION 
PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 58, In proceedings to liquidate the as- 
sets and affairs of a corporation the court 
may require all creditors of the corporation 
to file with the clerk of the court or with 
the receiver, in such form as the court may 
prescribe, proofs under oath of their respec- 
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tive claims. If the court requires the filing 
of claims it shall fix a date, which shall be 
not less than four months from the date 
of the order, as the last day for the filing of 
claims, and shall prescribe the notice that 
shall be given to creditors and claimants 
of the date so fixed. Prior to the date so 
fixed, the court may extend the time for the 
filing of claims. Creditors and claimants 
failing to file proofs of claim on or before 
the date so fixed may be barred, by order of 
court, from participating in the distribution 
of the assets of the corporation. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF LIQUIDATION PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 59. The liquidation of the assets and 
affairs of a corporation may be discontinued 
at any time during the liquidation proceed- 
ings when it is made to appear that cause 
for liquidation no longer exists. In such 
event the court shall dismiss the proceedings 
and direct the receiver to redeliver to the 
corporation all its remaining property and 
assets. 

DECREE OF DISSOLUTION 


Sec. 60. In proceedings to liquidate the 
assets and affairs of a corporation, when the 
costs and expenses of such proceedings and 
all debts, obligations, and liabilities of the 
corporation shall have been paid and dis- 
charged and all of its remaining property 
and assets distributed in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act, or in case its 
property and assets are not sufficient to sat- 
isfy and discharge such costs, expenses, 
debts, and obligations, and all the property 
and assets have been applied so far as they 
will go to their payment, the court shall 
enter a decree dissolving the corporation, 
whereupon the existence of the corporation 
shall cease. 


FILING OF DECREE OF DISSOLUTION 


Sec. 61. In case the court shall enter a de- 
cree dissolving a corporation, it shall be the 
duty of the clerk of the court to cause a 
certified copy of the decree to be delivered to 
the Commissioners, who shall file the same. 
No fee shall be charged by the Commission- 
ers for the filing thereof. 


DEPOSITS IN REGISTRY OF COURT 


Sec. 62. Upon the voluntary or involuntary 
dissolution of a corporation, the portion of 
the assets distributable to any person who 
is unknown or cannot be found, or who is 
under disability and there is no person 
legally competent to receive such distribu- 
tive portion, shall be reduced to cash and 
deposited in the registry of the court and 
shall be paid over to such person or to his 
legal representative upon proof satisfactory 
to the court of his right thereto. If any 
portion thereof remain in the registry after 
ten years from the date of deposit, it shall 
escheat to the District of Columbia and shall 
be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States for the credit of the said District. 


SURVIVAL OF REMEDY AFTER DISSOLUTION 


Sec. 63. The dissolution of a corporation 
or the expiration of its period of duration 
shall not take away or impair any remedy 
available to or against such corportion, its 
directors, officers, or members for any right 
or claim existing, or any liability incurred, 
prior to such dissolution if suit or other pro- 
ceeding thereon is commenced within two 
years after the date of such dissolution. Any 
suit or proceeding by or against the corpora- 
tion may be prosecuted or defended by the 
corporation in its corporate name. The 
members, directors, and officers shall have 
power to take such corporate or other action 
as shall be appropriate to protect such rem- 
edy, right, or claim. If such corporation was 
dissolved by the expiration of its period of 
duration, such corporation may amend its 
articles of incorporation at any time during 
such period of two years so as to extend its 
period of duration. 
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ADMISSION OF FOREIGN CORPORATION 


Sec. 64. (a) A foreign corporation to 
which this Act is applicable shall procure 
a certificate of authority from the Commis- 
sioners before it conducts affairs in the Dis- 
trict, but no foreign corporation shall be 
entitled to procure a certificate of authority 
under this Act to conduct in the District any 
affairs which a corporation organized under 
this Act is not permitted to conduct. A 
foreign corporation shall not be denied a 
certificate of authority by reason of the fact 
that the laws of the state or country under 
which such corporation is organized govern- 
ing its organization and internal affairs dif- 
fer from the laws of the District, and noth- 
ing in this Act contained shall be construed 
to authorize the District to regulate the or- 
ganization or the internal affairs of such 
corporation. 

(b) Without excluding other activities 
which may not constitute conducting affairs 
in the District of Columbia, a foreign cor- 
poration shall not be considered to be con- 
ducting affairs in the District for the 
purposes of this Act, by reason of conduct- 
ing an isolated transaction completed in 
thirty days and not in the course of a num- 
ber of repeated transactions of like nature 
or by reason of any one or more of the 
following activities in the District: 

(1) maintaining or defending any action 
or suit or any administrative or arbitration 
proceeding, or effecting the settlement there- 
of or the settlement of claims or disputes; 

(2) holding meetings of its directors or 
members or carrying on other activities con- 
cerning its internal affairs; 

(3) maintaining bank accounts; 

(4) creating evidences of debt, mortgages, 
or liens on real or personal property; 

(5) collecting its debts, taking security for 
the same, or enforcing any rights in property 
securing the same. 


POWERS OF FOREIGN CORPORATION 


Sec. 65. (a) No foreign corporation to 
which this Act is applicable shall conduct in 
the District any affairs which may not be 
conducted by a corporation organized under 
this Act. 

(b) A foreign corporation which shall have 
received a certificate of authority under this 
Act shall, until a certificate of revocation or 
of withdrawal shall have been issued as pro- 
vided in this Act, enjoy the same rights and 
privileges as, but no greater rights and priv- 
ileges than, a domestic corporation organized 
for the purposes set forth in the application 
pursuant to which such certificate of au- 
thority is issued; and, except as in this Act 
otherwise provided, shall be subject to the 
same duties, restrictions, penalties, and 
liabilities now or hereafter imposed upon a 
domestic corporation of like character. 


CORPORATE NAME OF FOREIGN CORPORATION 


Sec. 66. No certificate of authority shall be 
issued to a foreign corporation— 

(a) which has a name the same as, or de- 
ceptively similar to, the name of any do- 
mestic corporation, whether for profit or not 
for profit, organized under any Act of Con- 
gress authorizing the formation of corpora- 
tions under the laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia or that of any corporation created 
pursuant to any special Act of Congress to 
transact business or conduct affairs in the 
District, or that of any foreign corporation, 
whether for profit or not for profit, author- 
ized to transact business or conduct affairs 
in the District, or a name, the exclusive right 
to which is, at the time, reserved in the man- 
ner provided in this Act, or in accordance 
with the provisions of the District of Colum- 
bia Business Corporation Act; 

(b) unless the corporate name of such 
corporation is in English, or is transliterated 
into letters of the English alphabet if it is 
not in English. 
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CHANGE OF NAME BY FOREIGN CORPORATIONS 


Sec. 67. Whenever a foreign corporation 
which is authorized to conduct affairs in the 
District of Columbia shall change its name 
to one under which a certificate of authority 
would not be granted to it on application 
therefor, the authority of such corporation 
shall be suspended and it shall not there- 
after conduct any affairs in the District until 
it has changed its name to a name which is 
available to it under the laws of the District. 


APPLICATION FOR CERTIFICATE OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 68. A foreign corporation, in order to 
procure a certificate of authority to conduct 
affairs in the District of Columbia, shall make 
application therefor to the Commissioners, 
which application shall set forth— 

(a) the name of the corporation and the 
state or country under the laws of which it 
is incorporated; 

(b) the date of incorporation and the pe- 
riod of duration of the corporation; 

(c) the address, including street and num- 
ber, if any, of the principal office of the cor- 
poration in the state or country under the 
laws of which it is incorporated; 

(d) the address, including street and num- 
ber, if any, of the proposed registered office 
of the corporation in the District, and the 
name of its proposed registered agent in the 
District at such address; 

(e) a brief statement of the purposes it 
proposes to pursue in conducting its affairs 
in the District; 

(f) the names and respective addresses, in- 
cluding street and number, if any, of the di- 
rectors and officers of the corporation; 

(g) such additional information as may 
be necessary or appropriate in order to en- 
able the Commissioners to determine 
whether such corporation is entitled to a 
certificate to conduct affairs in the District. 

Such application shall be executed in 
duplicate by the corporation by its president 
or a vice president, and the corporate seal 
shall be thereto affixed, attested by its sec- 
retary or an assistant secretary. 


FILING OF APPLICATION FOR CERTIFICATE OF 
AUTHORITY 


Sec. 69. (a) There shall be delivered to 
the Commissioners— 

(1) duplicate originals of the application 
of the corporation for a certificate of au- 
thority; 

(2) a copy of its articles of incorporation 
and all amendments thereto, duly certified 
by the proper officer of the state or coun- 
try under the laws of which it is incor- 
porated. 

(b) If the Commissioners find that such 
application conforms to law, they shall, 
when all fees and charges have been paid 
as in this Act prescribed— 

(1) endorse on each of such duplicate 
originals the word “Filed’’, and the month, 
day, and year of the filing thereof; 

(2) file in their office one of such dupli- 
cate originals of the application and the 
copy of the articles of incorporation and 
amendments thereto; 

(3) issue a certificate of authority to con- 
duct affairs in the District to which they 
shall affix the other duplicate original ap- 
plication; 

(4) deliver the certificate of authority, to- 
gether with the duplicate original of the 
application affixed thereto, to the corpora- 
tion or its representative. 


EFFECT OF CERTIFICATE OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 70. Upon the issuance of a certifi- 
cate of authority by the Commissioners, the 
corporation shall have the right to conduct 
affairs in the District for those purposes set 
forth in its application, subject, however, to 
the right of the District to suspend or to 
revoke such authority as provided in this 
Act. 
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REGISTERED OFFICE AND REGISTERED AGENT OF 
FOREIGN CORPORATION 

Sec. 71. Each foreign corporation author- 
ized to conduct affairs in the District shall 
have and continuously maintain in the 
District— 

(a) a registered office which may be, but 
need not be, the same as its principal office 
in the District; 

(b) a registered agent, which agent may 
be either an individual resident in the Dis- 
trict whose business office is identical with 
such registered office, or a domestic cor- 
poration, whether for profit or not for profit, 
or a foreign corporation, whether for profit 
or not for profit, authorized to transact 
business or conduct affairs in the District, 
having a business office identical with such 
registered office. 


CHANGE OF REGISTERED OFFICE OR REGISTERED 
AGENT OF FOREIGN CORPORATION 


Sec. 72. (a) The registered office of a cor- 
poration or its registered agent, or both, 
may be changed by delivering to the Com- 
missioners a statement setting forth— 

(1) the name of the corporation; 

(2) the address, including street and 
number, if any, of its then registered office; 

(3) if the address of its registered office 
is to be changed, the address, including 
street and number, if any, to which the reg- 
istered Office is to be changed; 

(4) the name of its then registered agent; 

(5) if its registered agent is to be 
changed, the name of its successor registered 
agent; 

(6) that the address of its registered office 
and the address of the office of its regis- 
tered agent, as changed, will be identical; 

(7) that such change was authorized by 

resolution duly adopted by its board of 
directors, or was authorized by an officer of 
the corporation duly empowered to make 
such change. 
(b) Such statement shall be executed in 
duplicate by its president or vice president, 
and the corporate seal shall be thereto af- 
fixed, attested by its secretary or an assistant 
secretary, and shall be delivered to the Com- 
imissioners. If the Commissioners find 
that such statement conforms to law, they 
shall, when all fees and charges have been 
paid as in this Act prescribed— 

(1) endorse on each of such duplicate 
originals the word “Filed”, and the month, 
day, and year of the filing thereof; 

(2) file one of such duplicate originals in 
their office; 

(3) return the other duplicate original to 
the corporation or its representative. 

(c) The change of address of the regis- 
tered office, or the change of registered 
agent, or both, as the case may be, shall 
become effective upon the filing of such 
statement by the Commissioners, 

(dad) A foreign corporation shall change its 
registered agent if the office of registered 
agent shall become vacant for any reason, or 
if its registered agent becomes disqualified 
or incapacitated to act, or if it revokes the 
appointment of its registered agent. 

(e) Any registered agent of a foreign 
corporation may resign as such agent by 
delivering a written notice thereof, executed 
in duplicate, to the Commissioners, who 
shall file one copy thereof in their office and 
forthwith mail a copy thereof to the corpo- 
ration at its principal office in the state or 
country under the laws of which it is in- 
corporated as the same appears in the records 
of the Commissioners. The appointment of 
such agent shall terminate upon the expira- 
tion of thirty days after receipt of such 
notice by the Commissioners or upon the 
appointment of a successor agent becoming 
effective, whichever occurs sooner. No fee or 

of any kind shall be imposed with 
respect to a filing under this subsection. 
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SERVICE OF PROCESS ON FOREIGN CORPORATION 


Sec. 73. (a) The registered agent so ap- 
pointed by a foreign corporation authorized 
to conduct affairs in the District shall be 
an agent of such corporation upon whom 
any process, notice, or demand required or 
permitted by law to be served upon the 
corporation, may be served. Service of any 
such process, notice, or demand upon a 
corporate agent, as such agent, may be had 
by delivering a copy of such process, notice, 
or demand to the president, vice president, 
the secretary, or an assistant secretary of 
such corporate agent. 

(b) Whenever a foreign corporation au- 
thorized to conduct affairs in the District 
shall fail to appoint or maintain a registered 
agent in the District, or whenever any such 
registered agent cannot with reasonable 
diligence be found at the registered office, 
or whenever the certificate of authority of a 
foreign corporation shall be suspended or 
revoked, then the Commissioners shall be 
an agent of such corporation upon whom 
any such process, notice, or demand may be 
served, Service on the Commissioners of any 
such process, notice, or demand shall be made 
by delivering to and leaving with them, or 
with any clerk having charge of their office, 
duplicate copies of such process, notice, or 
demand. In the event any such process, 
notice, or demand is served on the Commis- 
sioners, they shall immediately cause one of 
such copies thereof to be forwarded by reg- 
istered or certified mail, addressed to the 
corporation at its principal office in the state 
or country under the laws of which it is in- 
corporated, as the same appears in the 
records of the Commissioners. 

(c) If any foreign corporation shall con- 
duct affairs in the District without a certifi- 
cate of authority, it shall by conducting such 
affairs be deemed to have thereby appointed 
the Commissioners its agent and representa- 
tive upon whom any process, notice, or de- 
mand may be served. Service shall be made 
by delivery to and leaving with the Commis- 
sioners, or with any clerk having charge of 
their office, duplicate copies of such process, 
notice, or demand, together with an affidavit 
giving the latest known post office address 
of such corporation, and such service shall 
be sufficient if notice thereof and a copy of 
the process, notice, or demand are forwarded 
by registered or certified mail, addressed to 
such corporation at the address given in such 
affidavit. 

(ad) The Commissioners shall keep a rec- 
ord of all processes, notices, and demands 
served upon them under this section, and 
shall record therein the time of such serv- 
ice and their action with reference thereto. 

(e) Nothing herein contained shall limit 
or affect the right to serve any process, no- 
tice, or demand, required or permitted by law 
to be served upon a Corporation in any other 
manner now or hereafter permitted by law. 


AMENDMENT TO ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION OF 
FOREIGN CORPORATION 

Sec. 74. Whenever the articles of incor- 
poration of a foreign corporation authorized 
to conduct affairs in the District are 
amended, such foreign corporation shall, 
within ninety days after such amendment 
becomes effective, file with the Commis- 
sioners a copy of such amendment duly cer- 
tified by the proper officer of the state or 
country under the laws of which it is in- 
corporated; but the filing thereof shall not of 
itself enlarge or alter the purpose or purposes 
which such corporation is authorized to pur- 
sue in conducting its affairs in the District, 
nor authorize such corporation to conduct 
affairs in the District under any other name 
than the name set forth in its certificate of 
authority. 
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MERGER OF FOREIGN CORPORATION 


Sec. 75. Whenever a foreign corporation 
authorized to conduct affairs in the District 
shall be a party to a statutory merger per- 
mitted by the laws of the state or country 
under the laws of which it is incorporated, 
and such corporation shall be the surviving 
corporation, it shall, within ninety days 
after such merger becomes effective, deliver 
to the Commissioners a copy of the article 
of merger duly certified by the proper of- 
ficer of the state or country under the laws 
of which such statutory merger was effected; 
and it shall not be necessary for such cor- 
poration to procure either a new or amended 
certificate of authority to conduct affairs 
in the District unless the name of such cor- 
poration be changed thereby or unless the 
corporation desires to pursue in the District 
other or additional purposes than those 
which it is then authorized to pursue in 
the District. 


AMENDED CERTIFICATE OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 76. (a) A foreign corporation author- 
ized to conduct affairs in the District shall 
procure an amended certificate of authority 
in the event it changes its corporate name, 
or desires to pursue in the District other or 
additional purposes than those set forth in 
its prior application for a certificate of au- 
thority, by making application therefor to 
the Commissioners. 

(b) The requirements in respect to the 
form and contents of such application, the 
manner of its execution, the delivering of 
duplicate originals thereof to the Commis- 
sioners, the issuance of an amended certif- 
icate of authority and the effect thereof, 
shall be the same as in the case of an original 
application for a certificate of authority. 


WITHDRAWAL OF FOREIGN CORPORATION 


Sec. 77. (a) A foreign corporation author- 
ized to conduct affairs in the District may 
withdraw from the District upon procuring 
from the Commissioners a certificate of 
withdrawal. In order to procure such certif- 
icate of withdrawal, such foreign corpora- 
tion shall deliver to the Commissioners an 
application for withdrawal. 

(b) The application for withdrawal shall 
state— 

(1) the name of the corporation and the 
state or country under the laws of which it 
is incorporated; 

(2) that the corporation is not conduct- 
ing affairs in the District; 

(3) that the corporation surrenders its 
authority to conduct affairs in the District; 

(4) that the corporation revokes the au- 
thority of its registered agent in the Dis- 
trict to accept service of process and con- 
sents that service of process in any action, 
suit, or proceeding based upon any cause of 
action arising in the District during the time 
the corporation was authorized to conduct 
affairs in the District may thereafter be made 
on such corporation by service thereof on 
the Commissioners; 

(5) a post office address to which the Com- 
missioners may mail a copy of any process 
against the corporation that may be served 
on them. 

(c) The application for withdrawal shall 
be executed by the corporation by its presi- 
dent or a vice president, and the corporate 
seal shall be thereto affixed, attested by its 
secretary or an assistant secretary, or, if the 
corporation is in the hands of a receiver or 
trustee, shall be cxecuted on behalf of the 
corporation by such receiver or trustee and 
verified by him. 


FILING OF APPLICATION FOR WITHDRAWAL 


Sec. 78. (a) Duplicate originals of such 
application for withdrawal shall be delivered 
to the Commissioners. If the Commission- 
ers find that such application conforms to 
law, they shall, when all fees have been paid 
as in this Act prescribed— 
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(1) endorse on each of such duplicate 
originals the word “Filed”, and the month, 
day, and year of the filing thereof; 

(2) file one of such duplicate originals in 
their office; 

(3) issue a certificate of withdrawal to 
which they shall affix the other duplicate 
original; 

(4) deliver the certificate of withdrawal, 
together with the duplicate original of the 
application for withdrawal affixed thereto, to 
the corporation or its representative. 

(b) Upon the issuance of such certificate 
of withdrawal, the authority of the corpora- 
tion to conduct affairs in the District shall 
cease. 


REVOCATION OF CERTIFICATE OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 79. (a) The certificate of authority of 
a foreign corporation to conduct affairs in 
the District may be revoked by the Commis- 
sioners when they find that— 

(1) the certificate of authority of the cor- 
poration was procured through fraud prac- 
ticed upon the District; or 

(2) the corporation has continued to ex- 
ceed or has abused the authority conferred 
upon it by this Act; or 

(3) the corporation has failed for a pe- 
riod of ninety days to pay any fees, charges, 
or penalties prescribed by this Act; or 

(4) the corporation has failed for a pe- 
riod of ninety days to appoint and maintain 
a registered agent in the District; or 

(5) the corporation has failed for ninety 
days after change of its registered office or 
registered agent to file with the Commis- 
sioners a statement of such changes; or 

(6) the corporation for a period of two 
years has not conducted any affairs in the 
District; or 

(7) the corporation has failed to file with 
the Commissioners a duly certified copy of 
each amendment to its articles of incorpora- 
tion within ninety days after such amend- 
ment becomes effective; or 

(8) a misrepresentation has been made of 
any material matter in any application, re- 
port, affidavit, or other document submitted 
by such corporation pursuant to this Act. 

(b) No certificate of authority of a for- 
eign corporation shall be revoked by the 
Commissioners unless (1) they shall have 
given the corporation not less than thirty 
days’ notice thereof by certified or registered 
mail addressed to such corporation at its 
principal office in the state or country under 
the laws of which such corporation is or- 
ganized, as the same appears in the records 
of the Commissioners or at its registered 
Office in the District, and (2) the corpora- 
tion, prior to such revocation and as the 
case may be, shall fail to submit satisfactory 
evidence that said certificate was not pro- 
cured by such fraud, or that the corporation 
has not exceeded or abused such authority, 
or shall fail to pay such fees, charges, or 
penalties, or shall fail to appoint a registered 
agent in the District, or shall fail to file the 
required statement of change of registered 
Office or registered agent, or shall fail to file 
@ statement showing that it has conducted 
affairs in the District within a period of two 
years, or shall fail to file a copy of any such 
amendment to its articles of incorporation, 
or shall fail to submit satisfactory evidence 
that a misrepresentation of a material mat- 
ter was not made in any such application, 
report, affidavit, or other document. 


ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATE OF REVOCATION 


Src. 80. (a) Upon revoking any such cer- 
tificate of authority, the Commissioners 
shall— 

(1) issue a certificate of revocation in 
duplicate; 

(2) file one of such certificates in their 
office; 

(3) mail to such corporation at its regis- 
tered office in the District the other such 
certificate. 
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(b) Upon the issuance of such certificate 
of revocation, the authority of the corpora- 
tion to conduct affairs in the District shall 
cease, 


APPLICATION TO FOREIGN CORPORATIONS CON- 
DUCTING AFFAIRS ON THE EFFECTIVE DATE OF 
THIS ACT 


Sec. 81. Foreign corporations conducting 
affairs in the District at the time this Act 
takes effect for a purpose or purposes for 
which a certificate of authority is required 
under the provisions of this Act shall, within 
six months after the effective date of this 
Act, procure a certificate of authority and 
shall otherwise comply with all applicable 
provisions of this Act. Failure to secure a 
certificate of authority within the time pro- 
vided in this section shall subject the corpo- 
ration to all the penalties, liabilities, and 
restrictions provided in this Act for con- 
ducting affairs without a certificate of 
authority. 


CONDUCTING AFFAIRS WITHOUT CERTIFICATE OF 
AUTHORITY 


Sec. 82. (a) No foreign corporation which 
is conducting affairs in the District without 
a certificate of authority shall be permitted 
to maintain any action, suit, or proceeding 
in any court of the District until such cor- 
poration shall have obtained a certificate of 
authority. Nor shall any action, suit, or 
proceeding be maintained in any court of 
the District by any successor or assignee of 
such corporation on any right, claim, or de- 
mand arising out of the conduct of affairs 
by such corporation in the District, until a 
certificate of authority shall have been ob- 
tained by such corporation or by a corpora- 
tion which has acquired all or substantially 
all of its assets. 

(b) The failure of a foreign corporation to 
obtain a certificate of authority to conduct 
affairs in the District shall not impair the 
validity of any contract or act of such cor- 
poration, and shall not prevent such corpo- 
ration from defending any action, suit, or 
proceeding in any court of the District. 

(c) A foreign corporation which conducts 
affairs in the District without a certificate of 
authority shall be liable to the District for 
the years or parts thereof during which it 
conducted affairs in the District without a 
certificate of authority, in an amount equal 
to all fees, penalties, and other charges 
which would have been imposed by this Act 
upon such corporation had it duly applied 
for and received a certificate of authority to 
conduct affairs in the District as required by 
this Act and thereafter filed all reports re- 
quired by this Act; and, in addition thereto, 
it shall be liable for a penalty to be assessed 
by the Commissioners of not in excess of 
$200. The Commissioners shall bring pro- 
ceedings to recover all amounts due the Dis- 
trict under the provisions of this section. 
Such charges and penalties shall be paid to 
the District before any certificate of author- 
ity is issued to such foreign corporation. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
CORPORATIONS 


Sec. 83. (a) Each domestic corporation, 
and each foreign corporation authorized to 
conduct affairs in the District, shall prepare 
an annual report setting forth— 

(1) the name of the corporation and the 
State or country under the laws of which it 
is incorporated; 

(2) the address, including street and 
number, if any, of its registered office in the 
District, and the name of its registered 
agent at such address, and, in the case of a 
foreign corporation, the address, including 
street and number, if any, of its principal 
office in the state or country under the laws 
of which it is incorporated; 

(3) a brief statement of the character of 
the affairs which the corporation is actually 
conducting, or, in the case of a foreign cor- 
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poration, which the corporation is actually 
conducting in the District; 

(4) the names and respective addresses, 
including street and number, if any, of the 
directors and officers of the corporation. 

(b) Such annual report shall be made on 
forms prescribed and furnished by the Com- 
missioners, and the information therein con- 
tained shall be given as of the date of the 
execution of the report. It shall be executed 
by the corporation by its president, a vice 
president, secretary, an assistant secretary, 
treasurer, or assistant treasurer, or, if the 
corporation is in the hands of a receiver or 
trustee, it shall be executed on behalf of 
the corporation by such receiver or trustee. 


FILING OF ANNUAL REPORT OF DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN CORPORATIONS 

Src. 84. Such annual report of a domestic 
or foreign corporation shall be delivered to 
the Commissioners on or before the fifteenth 
day of April of each year, except that the 
first annual report of a domestic or foreign 
corporation shall be delivered to the Com- 
missioners on or before the fifteenth day of 
April of the year next succeeding the calen- 
dar year in which its certificate of incorpora- 
tion or its certificate of authority, as the 
case may be, was issued by the Commission- 
ers. Proof to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners that prior to the fifteenth day of 
April such report was deposited in the 
United States mail in a sealed envelope, 
properly addressed, with postage prepaid, 
shall be deemed a compliance with this re- 
quirement. If the Commissioners find that 
such report conforms to law, they shall file 
the same. If they find that it does not so 
conform, they shall promptly return the 
same to the corporation for any necessary 
corrections, in which event the penalties 
hereinafter prescribed for failure to file such 
report within the time hereinabove provided 
shall not apply, if such report is corrected to 
conform to the requirements of this Act and 
returned to the Commissioners in sufficient 
time to be filed prior to the first day of May 
of the year in which it is due. 


EFFECT OF FAILURE TO PAY ANNUAL REPORT FEE 
OR TO FILE ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 85. If any corporation incorporated 
under this Act, or any corporation which has 
elected to accept this Act, or any foreign 
corporation having a certificate of authority 
issued under this Act, shall for two consecu- 
tive years fail or refuse to pay any annual 
report fee or fees payable under this Act, or 
fail or refuse to file any annual report as 
required by this Act for two consecutive 
years, then, in the case of a domestic cor- 
poration, the articles of incorporation shall 
be void and all powers conferred upon such 
corporation are declared inoperative, and, in 
the case of a foreign corporation, the certifi- 
cate of authority shall be revoked and all 
powers conferred thereunder shall be in- 
operative. 

PROCLAMATION OF REVOCATION 

Sec. 86. (a) On the second Monday in 
September of each year, the Commissioners 
shall issue a proclamation listing the names 
of all domestic corporations and all foreign 
corporations which have failed or refused to 
pay any annual report fee or fees or failed 
or refused to file any annual report as re- 
quired by this Act for two consecutive years 
next preceding June 30 in the year in which 
such proclamation is issued and upon the 
issuance of such proclamation the articles of 
incorporation or the certificate of authority, 
as the case may be, shall be void and all 
powers thereunder inoperative without fur- 
ther proceedings of any kind. 

(b) The proclamation of the Commission- 
ers shall be filed in their office and shall 
be published once during the month of 
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September in each of two daily newspapers 
of general circulation in the District of 
Columbia. 

(c) Upon publication of the proclamation 
of revocation as provided in this Act each 
domestic corporation listed in such procla- 
mation shall be deemed to have been dis- 
solved without further legal proceedings and 
each such corporation shall cease to carry 
on its business and shall, after paying or 
adequately providing for the payment of all 
of its obligations, distribute the remainder 
of its assets, as in this Act provided with 
respect to dissolved corporations. 

(d) All domestic corporations the articles 
of incorporation of which are revoked by 
proclamation or the term of existence of 
which expires by limitation set forth in its 
articles of incorporation shall nevertheless 
be continued for the term of three years 
from the date of such revocation or expira- 
tion bodies corporate for the purpose of 
prosecuting and defending suits by or against 
them, and of enabling them to pay, satisfy, 
and discharge their liabilities and obligations 
and, after paying or adequately providing 

» for the payment of all its obligations, to 
distribute the remainder of their assets, as 
in this Act provided with respect to dis- 
solved corporations, but not for the purpose 
of continuing to conduct the affairs for 
which such corporation shall have been or- 
ganized: Provided, however, That with re- 
spect to any action, suit, or proceeding 
begun or commenced by or against a cor- 
poration prior to such revocation or expira- 
tion and with respect to any action, suit, or 

“ begun or commenced by or 
‘against such corporation within three years 

* after the date of such revocation or expira- 
tion, such corporation shall only for the 
purpose of such actions, suits, or proceed- 
ings so begun or commenced be continued 
x body corporate beyond said three-year 
period and until any judgments, orders, or 
decrees therein shall be fully executed. 


PENALTY FOR CONDUCTING AFFAIRS AFTER 
ISSUANCE OF PROCLAMATION 

Src. 87. Any corporation, person, or per- 
sons who shall exercise or attempt to exer- 
cise any powers under articles of incorpora- 
tion of a domestic corporation or under a 
certificate of authority of a foreign corpo- 
ration which has been revoked shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $500 
or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, 
or both. 

CORRECTION OF ERROR IN PUBLICATION 

Sec. 88. Whenever it is established to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioners that any 
corporation named in said proclamation has 
not failed or refused to pay any annual re- 
port fee or file any annual report for two 
consecutive years, or has been inadvertently 
included in the list of corporations as so 
failing or refusing to pay annual report fees 
or file reports, the Commissioners are au- 
thorized to correct such mistake by issuing 
a proclamation to that effect and restoring 
the articles of incorporation or certificate 
of authority, as the case may be, to good 
standing with like effect as if such proclama- 
tion of revocation, as to such corporation, 
had not been issued. 


RESERVATION OF NAME OF PROCLAIMED 
CORPORATION 

Sec. 89. The Commissioners shall reserve 
the names of all corporations the articles of 
incorporation of which have been revoked 
and of all foreign corporations the certifi- 
cates of authority of which have been re- 
voked until December 31 of the year in 
which the proclamation of revocation was 
issued and no domestic corporation shall be 
formed nor the name of any such domestic 
corporation changed to a name the same 
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as or deceptively similar to such reserved 
name nor shall any foreign corporation be 
authorized to do business under a name the 
same as or deceptively similar to such re- 
served name. 


REINSTATEMENT OF PROCLAIMED CORPORATIONS 


Sec. 90. (a) A domestic corporation, the 
articles of incorporation of which have been 
revoked, may at any time after the date of 
the issuance of the proclamation of revoca- 
tion deliver to the Commissioners a petition 
for reinstatement, in duplicate, accompanied 
by the delinquent annual report or reports, 
or payment of delinquent annual report fee 
or fees in full, or both, as the case may be, 
plus interest thereon as provided by this 
Act, together with any penalties imposed by 
this Act. The Commissioners, if they find 
that all such documents conform to law, and 
that the period for reservation of the name 
has not expired, or if such period has expired, 
that the name is available for corporate use 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act, shall 
file them in their office and shall issue their 
certificate of reinstatement which shall have 
the effect of annulling the revocation pro- 
ceedings theretofore taken as to such corpo- 
ration and such corporation shall have such 
powers, rights, duties, and obligations as it 
had at the time of the issuance of the procla- 
mation with the same force and effect as to 
such corporation as if the proclamation had 
not been issued. 

(b) If the petition for reinstatement of 
a@ proclaimed corporation is delivered to the 
Commissioners after the period for reserva- 
tion of the name has expired and if they find 
that the name is not available for corporate 
use pursuant to the provisions of this Act, 
then, in addition to complying with the pro- 
visions of the preceding paragraph the pro- 
claimed corporation shall set forth in its 
petition for reinstatement its name at the 
time its articles of incorporation were pro- 
claimed void and the new name by which 
the corporation will thereafter be known, 
which shall be a name available for corpo- 
rate use pursuant to the provisions of this 
Act. 

(c) A foreign corporation whose certifi- 
cate of authority has been revoked shall, 
upon reentering the District, comply with 
all of the requirements of law applicable to 
an original application for a certificate of 
authority, including the payment of the 
filing fee for filing an application for a cer- 
tificate of authority, but it need not file 
again a copy of its articles of incorporation 
or any amendment thereof that is then on 
file with the Commissioners. After the revo- 
cation of the certificate of authority of a 
foreign corporation, the Commissioners shall 
retain the articles of incorporation and 
amendments theretofore filed and the orig- 
inal application for a certificate of authority 
for a period of ten years. 


PENALTIES IMPOSED UPON CORPORATIONS 


Sec. 91. Each corporation, domestic or for- 
eign, that fails or refuses to file its annual 
report for any year within the time pre- 
scribed by this Act shall be subject to a 
penalty of $5 to be assessed by the Commis- 
sioners. 


FEES FOR FILING DOCUMENTS AND ISSUING 
CERTIFICATES 


Sec. 92. The Commissioners shall charge 
and collect for— 

(a) filing articles of incorporation and 
issuing a certificate of incorporation, $10; 

(b) filing articles of amendment and issu- 
ing a certificate of amendment, $5; 

(c) filing articles of merger or consolida- 
tion and issuing a certificate of merger or 
consolidation, $5; 

(da) filing a statement of change of address 
or registered office or change of registered 
agent, or both, $1; 





(e) filing articles of dissolution, $1; 

(f) filing an application for reservation 
of a corporate name or for a renewal of 
reservation, $5; 

(g) filing notice of transfer of a reserved 
corporate name, $5; 

(h) filing statement of election to accept 
this Act and issuing certificate of acceptance, 
$10; 

(i) filing an application of a foreign cor- 
poration for a certificate of authority to con- 
duct affairs in the District and issuing a 
certificate of authority, $10; 

(j) filing an application of a foreign cor- 
poration for an amended certificate of au- 
thority to conduct affairs in the District and 
issuing an amended certificate of authority, 


(k) filing a copy of an amendment to 
the articles of incorporation of a foreign 
corporation holding a certificate of author- 
ity to conduct affairs in the District, $5; 

(1) filing a copy of articles of merger of 
a foreign corporation holding a certificate 
of authority to conduct affairs in the Dis- 
trict, $5; 

(m) filing an application for withdrawal 
of a foreign corporation and issuing a cer- 
tificate of withdrawal, $1; 

(n) filing application for reinstatement of 
a domestic or foreign corporation and issuing 
certificate of reinstatement, $10; 

(o) filing any other statement or report, 
including an annual report, of a domestic 
or foreign corporation, $1; 

(p) indexing each document filed, except 
an annual report, $2; 

(q) furnishing a certified copy of any 
document, instrument, or paper relating to 
a@ corporation, $5; 

(r) the Commissioners are authorized to 
make regulations providing for reasonable 
fees for other services not listed in this 
section. 


COMMISSIONERS: DUTIES AND FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 93. (a) The Commissioners shall 
have the power and authority reasonably 
necessary to enable them to administer this 
Act efficiently and to perform the duties 
therein imposed upon them. 

(b) The Commissioners shall be charged 
with the administration and enforcement 
of this Act. Said Commissioners are au- 
thorized to employ such personnel as may 
be necessary for the administration of this 
Act, within appropriations made by Con- 
gress. The compensation of such personnel 
shall be fixed in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

(c) The Commissioners may transfer any 
or all of the functions vested in them by 
this Act to any agent designated by them 
pursuant to law. It shall be the duty of 
any Officer or agency of the government of 
the District of Columbia to perform any 
function delegated to such officer or agency 
by the Commissioners pursuant to this Act. 

(ad) Every certificate and other document 
or paper executed by the Commissioners, in 
pursuance of any authority conferred upon 
them by this Act, and sealed with the seal 
prescribed by subsection 29-935(c), District 
of Columbia Code, and all copies of such 
papers, as well as of documents and other 
papers filed in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Act, when certified by them 
and authenticated by said seal, shall have 
the same force and effect as evidence as 
would the originals thereof in any action 
or proceeding in any court and before a 
public officer, or official body. 

(e) The Commissioners are authorized to 
make, modify, and enforce such regulations 
as they may deem necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act, prescribe penal- 
ties for the violation of any such regulation 
not exceeding a fine of $300 or imprison- 
ment for ninety days, or both, and to pre- 
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scribe such forms and procedures for use 
in the conduct of the business of any office 
or agency established by them as they may 
deem appropriate. 

APPEAL FROM COMMISSIONERS 


Sec. 94. (a) If the Commissioners shall 
fail to approve any articles of incorporation, 
amendment, merger, consolidation, or dis- 
solution, or any other document required by 
this Act to be approved by the Commission- 
ers before the same shall be filed in their 
office, they shall, within ten days after the 
delivery thereof to them, give written notice 
of their disapproval to the person or corpora- 
tion, domestic or foreign, delivering the 
same, specifying the reasons therefor. From 
such disapproval such person or corporation 
may appeal to the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia by filing 
with the clerk of such court a petition set- 
ting forth a copy of the articles or other 
document sought to be filed and a copy of 
the written disapproval thereof by the Com- 
missioners; whereupon the matter shall be 
tried de novo by the court, and the court 
shall either sustain the action of the Com- 
missioners or direct them to take such ac- 
tion as the court may deem proper. 

(b) If the Commissioners shall revoke the 
certificate of authority to conduct affairs in 
the District of any foreign corporation, pur- 
suant to the provisions of this Act, such for- 
eign corporation may likewise appeal to the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia by filing with the clerk of such 
court a petition setting forth a copy of its 
certificate of authority to conduct affairs in 
the District and a copy of the notice of rev- 
ocation given by the Commissioners; where- 
upon the matter shall be tried de novo by 
the court, and the court shall either sustain 
the action of the Commissioners or direct 
them to take such action as the court may 
deem proper. 

Appeals from all final orders and judg- 
ments entered by the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia under 
this section in review of any ruling or de- 
cision of the Commissioners may be taken 
as in other civil actions. 


CERTIFICATES AND CERTIFIED COPIES TO BE 
RECEIVED IN EVIDENCE 

Sec. 95. All certificates issued by the 
Commissioners in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Act, and all copies of docu- 
ments filed in their office in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act when certified by 
them, shall be taken and received in all 
courts, public offices, and official bodies as 
prima facie evidence of the facts therein 
stated. A certificate by the Commissioners 
under the seal of their office, as to the ex- 
istence or nonexistence of the facts relating 
to corporations which would not appear 
from a certified copy of any of the foregoing 
documents or certificates shall be taken and 
received in all courts, public offices, and 
Official bodies as prima facie evidence of 
the existence or nonexistence of the facts 
therein stated. 

FORMS TO BE FURNISHED BY COMMISSIONERS 

Sec. 96. All reports required by this Act 
to be filed in the office of the Commission- 
ers shall be made on forms which shall be 
prescribed and furnished by the Commis- 
sioners. Forms for all other documents to 
be filed in the office of the Commissioners 
shall be furnished by the Commissioners on 
request therefor, but the use thereof, unless 
otherwise specifically prescribed in this Act, 
shall not be mandatory. 


GREATER VOTING REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 97. Whenever, with respect to any ac- 
tion to be taken by the members or direc- 
tors of a corporation, the articles of incor- 
poration require the vote or concurrence of 
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@ greater proportion of the members or di- 
rectors, as the case may be, than required by 
this Act with respect to such action, the 
provisions of the articles of incorporation 
shall control. 


WAIVER OF NOTICE 


Sec. 98. Whenever any notice is required 
to be given to any member or director of a 
corporation under the provisions of this Act 
or under the provisions of the articles of 
incorporation or bylaws of the corporation, 
a waiver thereof in writing signed by the per- 
son or persons entitled to such notice, 
whether before or after the time stated 
therein, shall be equivalent to the giving of 
such notice. Presence without objection 
also waives notice. 


ACTION BY MEMBERS OR DIRECTORS WITHOUT 
A MEETING 


Sec. 99. Any action required by this Act 
to be taken at a meeting of the members or 
directors of a corporation, or any action 
which may be taken at a meeting of the 
members or directors, may be taken without 
@ meeting if a consent in writing, setting 
forth the action so taken, shall be signed by 
all of the members entitied to vote with re- 
spect to the subject matter thereof, or all of 
the directors, as the case may be. 

Such consent shall have the same force 
and effect as a unanimous vote, and may be 
stated as such in any articles or document 
filed with the Commissioners under this Act. 


UNAUTHORIZED ASSUMPTION OF CORPORATE 
POWERS 


Sec. 100. All persons who assume to act 
as a corporation without authority so to 
do shall be jointly and severally liable for 
all debts and liabilities incurred or arising 
as a result thereof. 


PROCEDURE TO ELECT TO ACCEPT ACT 


Sec. 101. Any corporation which is organ- 
ized and existing under the laws of the 
District of Columbia or under any special 
Act of Congress on the date this Act takes 
effect, and which is organized not for profit, 
and is without authority to issue shares of 
stock, and is organized for a purpose or 
purposes for which a corporation may be or- 
ganized under the provisions of this Act 
may elect to avail itself of the provisions of 
this Act in the following manner: 

(a) Where there are members having vot- 
ing rights, the board of directors shall adopt 
a resolution recommending that the corpo- 
ration accept this Act and directing that 
the question of such acceptance be submit- 
ted to a vote at a meeting of the members 
having voting rights, which may be either 
an annual meeting or a special meeting. 
Written or printed notice setting forth the 
proposal to accept this Act shall be given 
to each member entitled to vote at such 
meeting within the time and in the manner 
provided in this Act for the giving of notice 
of meetings of members. The proposal to 
elect to accept this Act shall be adopted 
upon receiving at least two-thirds of the 
votes entitled to be cast by members present 
or represented by proxy at such meeting. 

(b) Where there are no members, or no 
members having voting rights, the election 
to accept this Act may be adopted at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors upon receiving 
the vote of at least a majority of the direc- 
tors in office. 


STATEMENT OF ELECTION TO ACCEPT THIS ACT 


Sxc. 102. The statement of election to ac- 
cept this Act shall be executed in duplicate 
by the corporation by its president or vice 
president, and the corporate seal shall be 
thereto affixed, attested by its secretary, or 
and assistant secretary, and shall set forth— 

(a) the name of the corporation; 

(b) a statement by the corporation that 
it has elected to accept this Act; 
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(c) where there are members having vot- 
ing rights— 

(1) a statement setting forth the date of 
the meeting of the members at which the 
election to accept this Act was adopted; that 
@ quorum was present at such meeting, and 
that such acceptance received the affirmative 
vote of at least two-thirds of the votes en- 
titled to be cast by members present or repre- 
sented by proxy at such meeting, or 

(2) a statement that such election to ac- 
cept this Act was adopted by a consent, in 
writing, signed by all members entitled to 
vote with respect thereto; 

(ad) where there are no members or no 
members having voting rights, a statement 
of such fact, the date of the meeting of the 
board of directors at which the election to ac- 
cept this Act was adopted, and the statement 
of the fact that such acceptance received the 
vote of a majority of the directors in office; 

(e) the purpose or purposes (which may be 
different from its existing purposes) which 
it will thereafter pursue, and shall not in- 
clude any purpose prohibited to a corporation 
organized under this Act; 

(f) if the corporation has no members, a 
statement to that effect; 

(g) if the corporation has members, there 
shall be set forth— 

(1) the number of classes of members; 

(2) if there is more than one class of 
members, a statement of the qualifications 
and rights and limitations of each class of 
members; 

(3) if members, or any class or classes of 
members, are not entitled to vote, a state- 
ment to that effect; 

(4) if members, or any class or classes of 
members are entitled to vote, a statement 
setting forth the voting rights and of any 
limitation or limitations thereof of members 
or of any class or classes thereof; 

(h) any other provision, not inconsistent 
with law, or this Act, for the regulation of 
the internal affairs of the corporation; 

{i) the address, inc street and 
number, if any, of its registered office in 

the District of Columbia and the name of its 
registered agent at such address; 

(j) the names and respective addresses, in- 
cluding street and number, if any, of its of- 
ficers and directors; 

(k) it shall not be necessary to set forth 
in the statement of election to accept this 
Act any of the corporate purposes enumer- 
ated in this Act. Whenever a provision in 
the statement of election to accept this Act 
is inconsistent with a bylaw, the provision 
of the statement of election to accept this Act 
shall be controlling. 


FILING OF STATEMENT OF ELECTION TO ACCEPT 


Sec. 103. (a) Duplicate originals of the 
statement of election to accept this Act 
shall be delivered to the Commissioners. 

{b) If the Commissioners find that the 
statement of election to accept this Act con- 
forms to law, they shall, when all fees and 
charges have been paid as in this Act pre- 
scribed— 

(1) endorse on each of such duplicate 
originals the word “Filed”, and the month, 
day, and year of the filing thereof; 

(2) file one of such duplicate originals 
in their office; 

(3) issue a certificate of acceptance, to 
which they shall affix the other duplicate 
original; 

(4) deliver such certificate of acceptance 
with the other duplicate original affixed 
thereto to the corporation or its representa- 
tive. 

EFFECT OF CERTIFICATE OF ACCEPTANCE 

Sec. 104. (a) Upon the issuance of a cer- 
tificate of acceptance as hereinbefore pro- 


vided, the election of the corporation to ac- 
cept this Act shall become effective and the 
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existence of the corporation shall be con- 
tinued under this Act and such certificate 
shall be conclusive evidence that all condi- 
tions precedent required to be performed 
under this Act have been complied with and 
that the corporation has elected to accept the 
provisions of this Act and the corporation 
shall be entitled to and be possessed of all 
of the privileges and powers and franchises 
and be subject to all the provisions of this 
Act as fully and to the same extent as if 
such corporation had been originally incor- 
porated under this Act; and all privileges, 
franchises, and powers theretofore belong- 
ing to said corporation and all property, 
real, personal, and mixed, and all debts due 
on on whatever account, and all choses in 
action, and all and every other interest of 
or belonging to or due such corporation 
shall be and the same are hereby ratified, 
approved and confirmed and assured to such 
corporation with like effect and to all in- 
tents and purposes as if the same had been 
originally acquired through incorporation 
under this Act; but no contract, debt, claim, 
duty, liability, or obligation of any corpora- 
tion to which a certificate of acceptance has 
been issued shall be affected or impaired 
in any way nor shall the rights of creditors 
or any liens upon the property of such 
corporation be affected or impaired by such 
election to accept this Act. 

(b) Neither the issuance of a certificate 
of acceptance to a corporation created under 
the provisions of a special Act of Congress, 
nor the adoption of any amendment pur- 
suant to this Act, shall release or terminate 
any duty or obligation expressly imposed 
upon any such corporation under and by 
virtue of the special Act of Congress under 
which it was created or any amendment 
made thereto, nor enlarge any right, power, 
or privilege granted any such corporation by 
such special Act except to the extent that 
such right, power, or privilege might have 
been included in the articles of incorpora- 
tion of a corporation organized under this 
Act. 


ACTIONS TO BE IN NAME OF DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Sec. 105. All civil actions under this Act 
which the Commissioners are authorized to 
commence, and all prosecutions for viola- 
tions of the provisions of this Act, shall be 
brought in the name of the District of Co- 
lumbia by the Corporation Counsel of the 
District of Columbia. 


RIGHT OF REPEAL RESERVED 


Sec. 106. Congress reserves the right to 
alter, amend, or repeal this Act, or any part 
thereof, or any certificate of incorporation 
or certificate of authority issued pursuant 
to its provisions. 


EFFECT OF INVALIDITY OF PART OF THIS ACT 


Sec. 107. If a court of competent juris- 
diction shall adjudge to be invalid or un- 
constitutional any clause, sentence, para- 
graph, section, or part of this Act, such 
judgment or decree shall not affect, impair, 
invalidate, or nullify the remainder of this 
Act, but the effect thereof shall be confined 
to the clause, sentence, paragraph, section, 
or part of this Act so adjudged to be in- 
valid or unconstitutional. 

EFFECT OF FALSE STATEMENT 

Sec. 108. A person who signs any instru- 
ment delivered to the Commissioners pur- 
suant to this Act, knowing it to contain a 
misstatement of fact, shall be guilty of per- 
jury. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 109. This Act shall take effect one 
hundred and eighty days after the date of 
its approval. 

APPROPRIATION OF FUNDS 

Sec. 110. There are hereby authorized to 

be appropriated from any moneys in the 
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Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the District of Columbia, such amounts 
as may be necessary to carry into effect the 
provisions of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 4, line 10, insert “not” after the 
word “shall”. 

Page 12, line 20, after the word “renewed” 
insert the following: “for an additional pe- 
riod of sixty days and for good cause shown 
such reservation may be further extended 
for a reasonable period”. 

Page 43, between lines 21 and 22, insert 
the following: 

“(3) a post office address to which the 
Commissioners may mail a copy of any serv- 
ice of process, notice, or demand against the 
corporation that may be served on them.” 

Page 55, line 23, strike out “‘three’”’ and in- 
sert “two”. 

Page 80, strike lines 18 and 19 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) mail the other such certificate to 
such corporation at its registered office in 
the District or to its principal place of busi- 
ness as the same appears in the records of 
the Commissioners.” 

Page 82, line 16, insert “‘, penalties,” im- 
mediately after ‘‘fees”’. 

Page 85, line 5, strike “May” and insert 
“July” in lieu thereof. 

Page 92, line 21, strike “(r)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “‘(s)”; and insert between 
lines 20 and 21 the following: 

“(r) furnishing a certificate as to the 
existence or nonexistence of a fact relat- 
ing to a corporation, $1;” 

Page 93, lines 22 and 23, strike “29-935 
(c), District of Columbia Code’’, and insert 
in lieu thereof “(c) of section 120 of the 
District of Columbia Business Corporation 
Act”. 

Page 104, line 18, insert “or of regulations 
promulgated under the authority of this 
Act” immediately after “Act”. 

Page 104, line 20, add the following: “As 
used in this Act the term ‘Corporation 
Counsel’ means the attorney for the Dis- 
trict, by whatever title such attorney may 
be known, designated by the Commission- 
ers to perform the functions prescribed for 
the Corporation Counsel in this Act’’. 

Page 105, line 12, strike “perjury” and 
insert in lieu thereof: “a misdemeanor and 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$500 or by imprisonment for not exceeding 
one year, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment”’. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
proposed act, based on the model Non- 
profit Corporation Act of the American 
Bar Association, is complementary to the 
District of Columbia Business Corpora- 
tion Act. It would supplant the anti- 
quated, confusing, and inadequate 
patchwork of laws for the incorporation 
of various categories of nonprofit organi- 
zations that has accumulated over a long 
period on a more or less ad hoc basis. 
It has been prepared by the Committee 
on Corporation Law of the Bar Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia and has 
been approved by the board of directors 
of the association which instructed the 
committee on corporation law to submit 
it to Congress for its consideration and 
enactment. 
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Such an act is deemed necessary to re- 
place the present confusion, and to spell 
out in detail the rights, obligations, and 
means for conducting the affairs of non- 
profit corporations, whether domestic or 
foreign. At the present time incorpora- 
tors of a charitable organization often 
find it difficult to determine which of 
several sections of the District of Co- 
lumbia Code relating to the formation of 
corporations is most appropriate to their 
purposes. Sometimes there is a choice 
between two or more sections with dif- 
ferent requirements and granting differ- 
ent authority. There are certain types 
of corporations authorized as, for ex- 
ample, boards of trade and cemetery as- 
sociations, which apparently obtain cor- 
porate attributes without the necessity 
of a charter. Nor are all of the statu- 
tory powers for the formation of corpo- 
rations found in title 29 of the code, for 
the authorization for cemetery corpora- 
tions is found in title 27. In the several 
chapters of title 29 authorizing the for- 
mation of nonprofit corporations, there 
is substantial overlapping and provisions 
are contained therein that have applica- 
tion to individuals, partnerships, or non- 
incorporated associations as well as to 
corporations. This latter defect is not- 
ably true in connection with educational 
institutions. 

Although the formation of charitable 
corporations in the District of Columbia 
is quite easy because of the sketchiness 
of the statutory requirements, that same 
characteristic has made it very difficult 
to know what the rights or obligations of 
the corporation may be after its forma- 
tion. The confused areas include such 
important matters as merger, consolida- 
tion, dissolution, and the transfer of 
property. The proposed act, though 
long and detailed, is not therefore oner- 
ous. On the contrary, its detailed pro- 
visions should give an answer for most 
problems of corporate existence, so that 
counsel of nonprofit corporations may 
readily determine with precision what 
the corporation may do and how to do it. 

The act would be applicable to newly 
incorporated domestic nonprofit corpo- 
rations, all foreign nonprofit corpora- 
tions conducting affairs in the District 
of Columbia, and any existing domestic 
nonprofit corporations that elect to ac- 
cept the provisions of the act. In this, 
as in many other respects, it follows the 
pattern of the District of Columbia Busi- 
ness Corporation Act. It does not apply 
to existing nonprofit corporations unless 
they elect to avail themselves of the pro- 
visions of the act. It was felt that any 
requirement that existing corporations 
reincorporate under the act or accept the 
act might raise too many problems, diffi- 
cult to foresee, of property rights, rights 
under wills and trusts, and so forth to 
make such a requirement feasible. How- 
ever, in view of the clearly defined rights 
and procedures in the act, it seems likely 
that many corporations will desire to ac- 
cept the act in order to assure themselves 
of its advantages. An existing corpora- 
tion accepting the act could, for example, 
be assured of its right to effect a merger 
and would know definitely the procedure 
therefor. 
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The right to accept the act would ap- 
ply also to corporations formed under 
special acts of Congress. Many of the 
corporations existing in the District of 
Columbia were formed under such spe- 
cial acts, and purely local, as well as na- 
tional organizations, have this distinc- 
tion. Although such corporations would 
probably be reluctant to jeopardize their 
claim to this honor by electing to accept 
this act, it is conceivable that some of 
them, faced with an extremely vague and 
sketchy statement of their rights and 
powers in their old congressional charter, 
might want the opportunity to accept the 
advantages of this act. This act would 
enable them to do so if they wished. 

With one minor exception contained in 
section 3(c), no new corporation eligible 
for formation under this act could be 
formed under an old act. If this were 
permitted, the advantages of the new act 
from the point of view of the District of 
Columbia and the public would be largely 
nullified, and instead of bringing about 
clarification and standardization, this 
act would only add to the confusion by 
furnishing an addition to the many exist- 
ing methods of incorporation. However, 
the existing chapters of title 29 would re- 
main in the code and would still govern 
the corporations heretofore formed pur- 
suant to such provisions. 

A collateral problem, as indicated 
above, is that there are some provisions 
in the old chapters that have general ap- 
plicability to individuals, associations 
and new corporations which should not 
be allowed to remain buried and over- 
looked by new corporations or individuals 
to which they are applicable. The prin- 
cipal example of this type of provision 
is the requirement of approval by the 
Board of Education of educational insti- 
tutions—District of Columbia Code, sec- 
tion 29: 415-519. To avoid this danger, 
it is recommended that these sections be 
moved from their inappropriate place in 
title 29, chapter 4 to title 31, “Education 
and Cultural Institutions,” which, in 
view of its general application to any type 
of educational institution is the more 
appropriate place for them. 

Foreign corporations, even those cur- 
rently conducting their affairs in the 
District, would be required by this act to 
register and file annual reports. Obvi- 
ously they are not in the same situation 
as existing domestic corporations. There 
is no record here of their existence or the 
fact of their pursuing their purposes 
here. The act is designed to make them 
amenable to some supervision and par- 
ticularly to assure their being subject to 
process in this jurisdiction. These con- 
siderations, of course, prevailed in re- 
spect to business corporations when the 
Business Corporation Act was passed. 

The proposed act as embodied in iden- 
tical bills in the House and the Senate 
is based primarily on the model Non- 
profit Corporation Act of the American 
Bar Association. This was, in turn, pat- 
termed on the Illinois act of 1943. 
Since that time, the States of Virginia, 
Connecticut, Florida, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Texas, and Wyoming 
have all enacted nonprofit corporation 
acts, which more or less closely follow 
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the model. The proposed act has been 
carefully correlated by the bar associ- 
ation committee with the District of 
Columbia Business Corporation Act to 
make sure they were consistent wher- 
ever appropriate. Since that act was 
based on an American Bar Association 
model act which parallels the nonprofit 
model, the two principal bases for the 
present draft are similar in many im- 
portant respects. 

However, in preparing this draft vari- 
ations from the model act as enacted 
in various States were compared and 
in some instances adopted. This was 
particularly true of the very carefully 
considered Virginia act. But no sec- 
tion has been finally accepted without 
close scrutiny and, in most instances, 
the several sections were revised several 
times to make them as suitable as pos- 
sible for their intended purpose, In 
@ number of cases the model act was 
modified to improve or clarify its lan- 
guage. Three separate complete drafts 
have been prepared in succession. Each 
one has been analyzed and often re- 
written by individual members of the 
subcommittee and by the subcommittee 
acting in concert. Copies of the final 
draft were submitted to the members 
of the full committee on corporations, 
the various suggestions made by them 
were debated and, in several instances, 
were incorporated in the final draft. 
That draft was introduced in the 86th 
Congress by Senator Brsre as S. 3833. 
That bill was then again carefully scru- 
tinized by members of the subcommittee 
and a number of improvements were 
made that have been incorporated in 
the present bill. 

It is felt that the proposed act as now 
introduced represents a practical solu- 
tion for the problem of the nonprofit 
corporation in the District of Columbia. 
Undoubtedly it may have defects which 
have escaped the notice of the commit- 
tee and it proposes methods of dealing 
with particular situations that might 
have been solved differently by another 
committee. Any defects may have to 
be remedied by later amendments, but 
it is believed that the proposed act as 
it stands represents the most workable 
procedure in most situations and that the 
proposed act would work a vast improve- 
ment in the one large segment of corpo- 
rate law in the District of Columbia that 
needs reform. 





AMENDING DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE CONTROL 
ACT 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MULTER], chairman of the subcommittee, 
to call up the next bill. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 7752) to 
amend the District of Columbia Alco- 
holic Beverage Control Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes, which has been 
reported to the House by the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is this bill to be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole or strictly under unanimous 
consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This 
bill is on the House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN. This bill is to be 
considered in the House as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
consider the bill in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (g) of section 11 of the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act 
as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 25-111(g)), is 
amended— 

(1) by striking “restaurants and” in the 
fourth sentence of such subsection; and 

(2) by inserting immediately after such 
fourth sentence the following new sentence: 
“In the case of restaurants, said spirits, beer, 
and wine shall be sold or served only (1) to 
persons seated at public tables or at bona 
fide lunch counters, and (2) to persons in 
an enclosed or screened-off area in any such 
restaurant set aside for the accommoda- 
tion of persons waiting to be seated at public 
tables.” 

Sec. 2. Clause (2) of the fifth sentence 
of such subsection (g) shall take effect on 
the thirtieth day after the date of enact- 
ment. 

H.R. 7752 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 7752 is to allow service at 
a screened-off bar or counter, of spirits, 
wine, and beer in District of Columbia 
restaurants to customers who are waiting 
for seats in the restaurant proper. 

Under present law it is necessary for a 
restaurant to provide a table and chairs 
in a waiting room in order to serve 
alcoholic beverages to waiting customers. 
This bill would permit service to cus- 
tomers waiting for tables even though 
they are not seated, provided the area 
in which the beverages are being sold is 
screened-off and separated from the 
principal dining area of the restaurant. 

A restaurant or lunch counter which 
does not have a separate screened-off 
area would be required to provide a seat- 
ing arrangement either at a table or 
counter. This bill permits service with- 
out prior seating only to waiting custom- 
ers who are to be seated when space be- 
comes available for service of their meals. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who may desire to do so may extend their 
remarks immediately prior to the passage 
of the bill just passed. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time for the purpose of 
inquiring of the acting majority leader, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ALBERT] as to the program for the bal- 
ance of the day and the program for 
tomorrow; and while I recognize the fact 
that the gentleman cannot announce all 
of the legislative program for next week, 
could he tell us what the prospects might 
be or what the plans are in respect to 
the adjournment over Labor Day week- 
end. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the gentleman from Indiana, 
as soon as the conference report on the 
Mutual Security Act is received from the 
other body, it will be taken up and 
acted upon in the House. If the report 
is finished today, the House will meet 
tomorrow, but there will be no business 
and it is our plan to ask unanimous con- 
sent to go over until next Tuesday. I 
might also advise the membership that 
there is no further business pending the 
arrival of the mutual security conference 
report. Members are advised that it is 
planned to take up the conference re- 
port as soon as it reaches the House. 

Mr. HALLECK. In other words, while 
there is no arrangement for a recess to- 
day pending the arrival of the confer- 
ence report, I take it there are special 
orders that have been granted? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. We will proceed in the regular way 
to recognize Members on special orders 
that have been granted and with other 
miscellaneous matters pending the re- 
ceipt of the conference report on the 
Mutual Security Act. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I just 
wish to say I hope the other body can 
conclude its action on the conference 
report reasonably soon, and my infor- 
mation is that that may happen and 
that when the conference report arrives 
here that it may be considered expedi- 
tiously and be adopted so that the busi- 
ness for this week will be concluded 
until next Tuesday. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would like to 
direct a question, if I may, to the major- 
ity whip. Is it not intended to bring 
up today the bill for an additional 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce? 

Mr. ALBERT. I will advise the gen- 
tleman that we do not intend to bring 
that bill up today. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
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PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
rolicall 167, August 24, 1961, when H.R. 
84, a bill to stabilize the mining of lead 
and zinc by small domestic producers on 
public, Indian, and other lands, was 
under consideration, I was unavoidably 
absent. However, if I had been present, 
I would have voted in the negative. 





CLARIFYING THE STATUS OF CIR- 
CUIT AND DISTRICT JUDGES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill, H.R. 5255, to 
clarify the status of circuit and district 
judges retired from regular active serv- 
ice, with the Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the amendments, 
and ask a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? The Chair hears 
none, and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. CELLER, DONOHUE, TOLL, 
McCuLtocHu, and MEADER. 





TIME MAGAZINE 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, I was just handed the 
September 1 issue of Time magazine 
and I had pointed out to me an article 
which I believe is derogatory in its con- 
tents to those Members of the House 
who, by reason of accident and good for- 
tune of birth, depending on your view- 
point, happen to be born of Italian par- 
entage. I have devoted some 27 years 
to legislative public life, and at no time 
during all those years have I ever con- 
sidered myself to be a member of any 
specific bloc or group based upon racial, 
religious, or ethnic lines. It appears 
that Mr. O’Brien, an adviser and member 
of the President’s staff, is the subject of 
a three- or four-page story covering his 
activities. I would like to quote from 
some of these activities as they are con- 
tained in this article. 

Thus, when the 14 members of the Italian- 
American congressional bloc threatened to 
vote against the administration’s feed grains 
bill just to demonstrate their power, O’Brien 
quickly found out what was on their minds: 
no man of Italian descent had been ap- 
pointed to a major administration post. 
O’Brien promised to look into the matter for 
them, the bloc voted right, and a few weeks 
later the White House was pleased to an- 
nounce the appointment of Salvatore Bon- 
tempo as head of the State Department's 
Consular Service. For good measure, Michel 
Cieplinski was named as Bontempo’s as- 
sistant, mollifying an 1l-member Polish- 
American group in the House. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, with pleasure. 
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Mr. WALTER. I would like to, in the 
first place, express to my colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent], my feelings of 
appreciation for the contributions that 
he has made during the many years 
that he has served in legislative bodies; 
never as a representative of a racial 
group but always as an American. Sec- 
ond, I would like to point out the fact 
that the appointments the gentleman 
mentioned were made in absolute viola- 
tion of the law because the law provides 
for the kind of qualifications necessary 
for these positions, and neither of these 
men were qualified in any respect. 

Mr. DENT. I want to thank the gen- 
tleman and to say to the House that I 
did not know Mr. Bontempo prior to his 
appointment but understand he is a fine 
American with an enviable record of 
public service. 

I do not know what the qualifications 
are for belonging to the Italian-Ameri- 
can congressional bloc, but I suppose it 
is being born of poor but proud Italian 
immigrants who became poor but proud 
American citizens. I can certainly qual- 
ify. 

If this story was true I might say I 
resent not being called in when they 
handed out these plums, but maybe it 
was because I did not vote right. I did 
not vote for the farm bill, the feed grain 
bill, so evidently I was not consulted. 
But on behalf of Members of this Con- 
gress of the United States I think that 
any newspaper that toys with the sug- 
gestion that membership in Congress is 
broken up into groups because of racial 
or religious background is toying with a 
very dangerous thing, especially to in- 
flict such an ideology upon the American 
people through an organization such as 
Time magazine. 

I do not know of any racial groupings 
here. It would be just as appropriate 
to speak of the “South” American group, 
the Republican American group, and to 
say that these groups defeated a piece 
of legislation yesterday. There is no 
“South” American group here, although 
Members could be from the South. 
There is no Polish-American group here, 
although there may be those whose par- 
ents came from Poland. Likewise, there 
are Germans, French, and even a few 
Irish scattered around in the midst of 
this membership. I do not know how my 
good friend, Dante. INOUYE, is going to 
be designated, but to me he is just a 
loyal American representing his State 
of Hawaii. I resent any Member being 
tagged as belonging to a particular 
ethnic group. I am proud of my friend- 
ship with all the various Americans, no 
matter from whence they sprung. 





PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, it is most 
unfortunate that I was unable to be on 
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the floor this morning when the House 
passed Senate Concurrent Resolution 34. 
I want to go on record as being in favor 
of the resolution. Although I know my 
vote will not count I want the House to 
be aware of the fact that I am in com- 
plete sympathy with the great majority 
vote by which the resolution was adopted. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I am ask- 
ing this time in order to advise my col- 
leagues that I was at the Pentagon on 
business along with two of my colleagues 
from West Virginia. We were about 
one-half minute late in getting to vote on 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 34 just 
approved. Had I been present I would 
have voted “‘yea.”’ 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I wish to concur in 
what the gentleman has stated, that we 
were detained at the Pentagon and were 
late in getting back. Both of us, as well 
as our colleague from West Virginia [Mr. 





Stack], were detained, and he, too, 

would have voted “yea” on the resolution 

if he had been present. 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to state that I was entertain- 
ing Miss Georgia of 1961 in the dining 
room. We heard a bell ring, but in the 
confusion someone said it was a teller 
vote. AsI stepped outside I found it was 
not a teller vote. However, I missed the 
rolicall by about a half second. Had I 
been present I would have voted “yea.” 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I, too, was 
detained unavoidably during the vote on 
the rolicall on Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 34. I happened to be having lunch 
with Miss North Dakota, which I con- 
sider a very important assignment. But 
had I been present, Mr. Speaker, I would 
certainly have been proud and glad to 
vote “yea’’ on the resolution. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, on 
rollcall No. 180 I arrived in the Chamber 
at the finish of the rolicall, having been 
unavoidably detained. I am a member 
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of the Committee of One Million which 
is against the seating of Red China in 
the United Nations. Had I been present 
I would have most emphatically voted 
“yea”? on the resolution. 





MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRAINING ACT 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, this ses- 
sion of Congress will shortly come to a 
close and it is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that a vital piece of legislation, 
endorsed by Members from both sides 
of the aisle, may be neglected in the rush 
to leave these hallowed Halls. 

I refer to H.R. 8399, the proposed 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1961. 

Mr. Speaker, the U.S. Department of 
Labor, in its “Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force,” for July 1961, said: 

The total without jobs for more than 6 
months actually rose by 100,000 in July to 
a peak for the yeer of 1 million. 


The report shows a total of 1,026,000 
who have been out of a job for 27 weeks 
or more. 

Secretary of Labor Goldberg expressed 
to me today his strong view that this 
bill should be considered during the pres- 
ent session. I agree with Secretary 
Goldberg. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{[Mr. Ho.tianp], chairman of the House 
subcommittee which developed this pro- 
posal, has likewise indicated repeatedly 
his concern over the plight of the sub- 
committee bill. I am the ranking Re- 
publican on that subcommittee. I have 
been working frantically to avoid having 
this critical proposal crushed in the clos- 
ing days of Congress. 

Gentlemen, I consider this bill an ac- 
tive, forward-thinking measure designed 
to alleviate the unfortunate plight of an 
important segment of our population. 
Our unemployed are important. This 
bill would help give these people new 
skills to contribute to the productivity 
of our Nation. 

I consider it one of the most vital pieces 
of legislation that can be considered in 
the closing weeks of this Congress. The 
time for words alone is past. It is time 
for action. 





WHY NOT RETURN SERVICE DE- 
PENDENTS TO THEIR HOMES 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has stated repeatedly that the 
Berlin situation is fraught with danger. 
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That, together with the calling up of the 
Reserves and the National Guard, the 
appropriation of $207 million for civilian 
defense all substantiates this danger. 
But I want to call attention to the fact 
that if this is true, and I believe it is, we 
are derelict in our duty, and the admin- 
istration is derelict in its duty in not 
bringing back the service wives and 
children from Europe. If anything 
breaks over there and something should 
happen to the women and children of 
our service people in Europe, the blood 
of those people will have to be on the 
hands of somebody else other than the 
Congress. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, as long as alibiing seems to be 
the order of the day for not being pres- 
ent at the last rollcall, I might as well 
get into the act. 

I happened to be downtown conferring 
with the science adviser to the President 
and his assistant on some matters of 
vital interest to the Subcommittee on 
Oceanography, of which I am chairman. 
I got back here too late to make the roll- 
call. I was in the elevator with the two 
gentlemen from West Virginia who also 
missed the rollcall. We arrived here too 
late. This is the first time in 17 years 
I have taken the well to excuse myself 
on account of being absent on a vote, 
but inasmuch as it seems to be the order 
of the day, I too want to go on record 
in saying I would have voted “yea” on 
the resolution. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. May I get into the act by 
reporting that I have had a call from 
my colleague from Minnesota I[Mr. 
NELSEN], expressing his regret that be- 
cause of official business, he was not able 
to be here for the vote. He asked to 
have it announced that had he been 
present he would have voted “‘yea” on the 
resolution. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I know the gen- 
tleman is one of the most responsible 
Members of the House. Does he think 
that on Wednesday when his bill which 
appears on the Consent Calendar is 
reached he has any assurance it may not 
be objected to? 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. I have no 
such assurance. If it does not get 
through this time, I think we will have 
to try to get it up under suspension of 
the rules. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 
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Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I find my- 
self in a situation similar to that of the 
gentleman from California. I entered 
the Chamber after my name had been 
called on the rollicall and, consequently, 
I was not shown as having voted for the 
resolution under discussion. Had I been 
here at the time my name was called I 
would have voted “aye.” 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I feel I am in very good company 
when I am with the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harpy]. 





POSSIBLE CONSIDERATION TODAY 
OF CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 
1983—FOREIGN AID AUTHORIZA- 
TION BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
majority leader [Mr. ALBERT], while en- 
gaged in a colloquy with the minority 
leader [Mr. HALLEcK], stated that if the 
conference report on the mutual secu- 
rity bill is adopted in the Senate, it will 
be brought up immediately after being 
messaged to the House. I hope we can 
get the conference report up for consid- 
eration this afternoon. I make that ob- 
servation before we go into special orders 
so Members of the House will know that 
if the Senate adopts the conference re- 
port we will take it up immediately upon 
its arrival in the House. 





PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, on May 
11 I left on an official trip to examine the 
Pluto and Rover nuclear rocket experi- 
ments in Nevada with the Science and 
Astronautics Committee of the House. 
I answered two rollicalls that afternoon, 
before the plane left. There were two 
votes on the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. Had I been present, I 
would have voted “yea” on the Gross 
amendment, rollcall No. 54, and “nay” 
on final passage of the bill, rollcall No. 
55. Neither of these votes was called 
by the leadership of either side, and 
were not expected according to our best 
advice when we left on this official duty. 

On Tuesday, May 16, 1961, I favored 
passage of House Resolution 284, the 
rule for debate on H.R. 4614, to establish 
an Office of International Travel and 
Tourism in the Commerce Department, 
and would have voted “yea.” I was vot- 
ing in my home district, as was my duty 
as a citizen, in the Pennsylvania pri- 
mary election on this day. 

Notice had been given the previous 
week as Congress recessed, by the lead- 
ership of both parties, that no votes on 
legislation would occur on Tuesday, May 
16, 1961, because of the Pennsylvania 
election on that day, and none did occur 
in accordance with the leadership agree- 
ment. But this agreement, of course, 
did not preclude an individual Member 
on a rule to consider a bill on the floor, 
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suddenly and without notice, demanding 
@ procedural record vote, which would 
obviously embarrass the whole Pennsyl- 
vania congressional delegation of both 
parties. 

Two other quorum calls were made on 
this afternoon, which I necessarily 
missed in order to vote in the Pennsyl- 
vania primary election. 





TIME TO DISPEL THE FOG 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include an article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial entitled ‘““Time To Dispel the Fog,” 
which appeared in the American 
Machinist/Metalworking Manufacturing 
under date of August 21 expresses the 
machine tool builders’ plight today bet- 
ter than any other article I have seen. 
It is a natural assumption that if we 
are to be prepared for any kind of war, 
limited or otherwise, we will base our 
plans on the newest weapons developed 
by modern technology. Yet, strangely, 
no agency in Government associated 
with defense operations seems to know 
of any plans at all for any sizable tool- 
ing expenditure. We waited until 
World War II was upon us before we 
decided to tool defense facilities and it 
took us 2 years to build the machines 
for the tooling program. We were 
caught exactly the same way in the 
Korean war. Is history going to repeat 
itself? The administration will do the 
country a service by clearing away the 
fog of uncertainty that now envelops 
the defense program. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
I include the editorial, as follows: 


Time To DISPEL THE FoG 


With much fanfare President Kennedy re- 
cently announced to the Nation and to the 
world an expansion in our defense program. 
New and commendable emphasis is to be put 
on weapons for limited warfare, he said. 

Since then, the President has asked Con- 
gress for about $1.8 billion to carry out his 
program. Beyond that, there is no visible 
evidence of any attempt to inform industry, 
or anyone else, of what is going on or what 
is going to be done. 

It is a natural assumption that if we are 
to be prepared for any kind of war, limited 
or otherwise, we will base our plans on the 
newest weapons developed by modern tech- 
nology. Such weapons would consist of the 
most up-to-date rockets and missiles and 
guns and tanks that our ingenuity can de- 
vise. 

The prototypes of these weapons are said 
to be in existence. If they are to be put 
into production, plants will have to be tooled 
for them. 

Yet, strangely, no agency in Washington 
associated with defense operations knows of 
any plans at all for any sizable tooling ex- 
penditures. In fact, the armed services and 
their contractors are engaged in important 
liquidation of the Nation's military produc- 
tion equipment at the same time that the 
White House is trying to create the impres- 
sion that a full-fledged national emergency 
is just around the corner. 

“Prom one of America’s finest electronic 
plants used in the manufacture of missiles, 
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aircraft, and radar parts,” an advertisement 
says that $1.5 million of precision machinery 
and equipment is to be sold. Most of the 
listed items are “new since 1953.” 

If precedent holds, these tools will be sold 
for about 10 cents on the dollar. The Army 
has been disposing of machinery at auction 
at ridiculously low figures recently. And 
more auction sales are coming up. Our na- 
tional production resources thus are being 
broken up and scattered so that the loss can- 
not be retrieved. 

All of this is occurring at a time when 
Washington gives no indication whatever 
that it knows what industry’s capability is 
for making the newest weapons. Remember 
that the precision with which these weap- 
ons have to be made is a far cry from the 
standards of World War II. 

We waited until World War II was upon 
us before we decided to tool defense facil- 
ities. It then took us 2 years to build the 
machines for the tooling program. We were 
caught exactly the same way in the Korean 
war. Is history going to repeat itself? 

At this juncture it is difficult if not im- 
possible to find out in Washington what the 
defense production score is. Metalworking 
manufacturers do not know whether the 
Government is talking big to impress the 
world or whether it means business. They 
do not know whether they are to be asked 
to get into a much-enlarged defense pro- 
gram. 

They have no inkling of it if the Govern- 
ment has any serious intent to tool up for 
production of modern technology’s latest 
weapons as part of its defense buildup. The 
current dissipation of the Nation’s machine 
resources by 10-cent liquidation is evidence 
that there is no such serious intent. 

The administration will do the country a 
service by clearing away the fog of un- 
certainty that now envelops the defense 
program. It should take industry into its 
confidence without delay and spell out its 
specific plans. 





SUGARBEETS 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the first thing a manufacturer must 
determine is if a market exists for the 
product he is considering making. The 
market must either already exist, or one 
must be created. But however it is done, 
a@ market is present before the manu- 
facturing begins. This is basic. 

Not only is it basic in manufactur- 
ing, but it is basic in farming. 

And upon this basic principle hinges 
our entire argument for the increase of 
the sugar quota allowed our country. 

The market exists, there is no doubt 
about that. It exists and is increasing 
annually. But it is being allotted to 
other countries. It has been closed so 
that American producers cannot expand, 
nor can there be any new starts. It has 
been so controlled, that any farmer with 
irrigated land and facilities suitable for 
the production of sugarbeets would be 
completely discouraged. 

And they were discouraged. When 
they look to the Government, not for 
subsidization, not for handouts, but for 
assurance that a market will be in exist- 
ence for their product; this is not too 
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much to ask. This is what all of us have 
a right to expect from our Government. 
We should be given the opportunity to 
expand our production and our econ- 
omy to the fullest, precluding, of course, 
asurplus. But no surplus exists in sugar. 

Over 70 percent of our sugar needs 
have been imported; one-half billion 
dollars worth in 1959; $550 million worth 
in 1960; the 1955-58 average was only 
$460 million. In the 2 years following 
a $90 million increase was shown. 

Cuba has been supplying 30 percent of 
our imports—or $350 million worth. 

In 1960, the United States consumed 
9.5 million tons of sugar. Based on per 
capita consumption, it is estimated that 
sugar requirements will total 10.5 million 
tons in 1965, an increase of 1 million 
tons in 5 years, or roughly 200,000 tons 
per year. 

Combining with the potential reallo- 
cation of over 3 million tons gives a total 
of 3.2 million tons to be assigned in 1961. 

There is the market. It already exists. 
It is here. But it is elusive and unap- 
proachable because it might very well be 
allocated to offshore producers. 

No businessman, no farmer, no beet- 
grower is going to attempt a risk of that 
proportion. What we are asking for is 
not out of reason. The farmers of this 
country want the right of a larger allo- 
cation of a part of the Cuban quota, they 
deserve this right, and we are demand- 
ing it for them. 





IN CELEBRATION OF LABOR DAY— 
1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, on the first 
Monday of each September, the people 
of the United States observe Labor Day. 
It is set apart in tribute to the worth, 
and the achievements of those who 
work for wages. 

Seventy million American men and 
women comprise the civilian labor force. 
With their rising standard of living, they 
make up the great middle class of our 
Nation; proving that only in a free so- 
ciety can more and more people share 
in the general progress. We have few 
extremes of wealth or poverty because 
we have made equality of opportunity 
available to all who are able to work, 
and are willing to improve themselves. 

Ours is truly a New World, settled and 
developed by those who wanted no part 
of the stratified caste systems and en- 
trenched privilege that held back the 
Old World. Every American believes 
that he is as good as the next American, 
or is capable of becoming so. 

Here we believe that every person who 
does his level best is worthy of his hire, 
and that the fruits of production shall be 
distributed as fairly as possible to all 
who contribute their energy and skill 
and talent to constructive work. Look 
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at the cars that will pass before your 
eyes this Labor Day weekend, and the 
people you meet at the beach, the lake- 
side or the ball game, and you will find 
little to distinguish the factory worker 
from the rich, the famous or the 
powerful. 

The political freedoms won by earlier 
generations are being strengthened by 
social and economic freedoms as we move 
forward in cooperation to help build a 
better world. So many varied influences 
and individuals and courageous experi- 
ments have participated and are par- 
ticipating in the growth and develop- 
ment of our Nation, that no one has been 
able to select from all the characters and 
situations the ones that would truly tell 
the American story. Because, as meas- 
ured by time, it has just begun. On La- 
bor Day, however, we pause to recognize 
the major role played by the working 
men and women in that unfolding story. 

Labor Day was first celebrated in New 
York 79 years ago. It was sponsored by 
the Central Labor Union, in answer to 
the suggestion of Peter J. McGuire that 
the day be set aside in honor of labor. 

Exercising their right to freedom of 
association, some 18,000,000 Americans 
have joined the AFL-CIO and other 
trade unions as a strong force in the 
economic, social, and political life of 
the community. And to their everlast- 
ing credit, they rise above the legitimate 
claims of self-interest to promote those 
public programs in the fields of educa- 
tion, health, housing, and civil rights 
that will match material progress with 
human happiness and spiritual fulfill- 
ment. 

Organized labor has come a long way 
in less than 100 years. It has both 
learned much and taught much on its 
uphill struggle to be heard, and respect- 
ed. Its most significant victory, of ben- 
efit to the whole area of labor-manage- 
ment relations, was its success in estab- 
lishing, through law, the domestic 
procedure of collective bargaining. 

In honoring Labor Day, we honor the 
organizations that represent those who 
work for wages. The American labor 
movement, confident and free, is a pow- 
erful influence in advancing the rights, 
the responsibilities, and the dignity of 
human beings. 





PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN 
FARMER 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have said many times in talking about 
the problems of the American farmer, 
that if he could only get a fair share of 
the consumer’s dollar for the purchase 
of agricultural products, that most of 
his problems would be solved. Recently 
I was very interested to read the plea of 
our Secretary of Agriculture, the Hon- 
orable Orville L. Freeman, that our 
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bakers do not raise the price of bread. 
It is my understanding that the farmer 
gets only 14 percent of what the cun- 
sumer pays for a loaf of bread. It is 
my further understanding that this in- 
cludes the cost of the butter and milk 
in the bread as well as the wheat. Keep 
in mind that the 14 percent of the cost 
of the loaf of bread does not represent 
the amount that the wheat farmer gets, 
but must include the amount that the 
farmer who produces the butter and the 
farmer who produces the milk must get. 

Last year the average cost for a pound 
loaf of bread was 20.3 cents, and of this 
amount the farmer received 2.8 cents. 
It is interesting to note that the share 
received by the baker and wholesaler, 
who are generally the same person or 
company, was 11.9 cents, or 59 percent 
of the total. The retailer got 3.4 cents, 
or 17 percent; and the miller received 0.7 
of a cent, or 3 percent. Other costs 
amounted to 1.5 cents. 

In other words, when the consumer 
buys a pound loaf of bread in the market- 
place for 20.3 cents the wholesaler and 
baker, and the retailer, receive more 
from the purchase than the farmer. 

It is significant to note that the farm- 
er’s share of the cost of a loaf of bread 
has decreased from 25 percent to 14 per- 
cent during the last decade while the 
price of bread has increased from 13.5 
cents per pound loaf to 20.3 cents. The 
baker-wholesaler’s share has gone up 
from 44 to 59 percent, the retailer’s has 
remained the same at 17 percent and the 
miller’s has decreased from 5 to 3 per- 
cent. It should be pointed out that labor 
costs have continually been increasing, 
as well as other costs involved in pro- 
duction and distribution of bread, but 
the fact remains that the price that the 
farmer gets for his produce is not re- 
sponsible for any projected price increase 
in a loaf of bread. 

I wish to give credit to Mr. Julius 
Duscha, staff reporter for the Washing- 
ton Post, for the statistics that I have 
quoted in this statement. I have taken 
these statistics from a very interesting 
article entitled ‘““‘Wheat Price Boost No 
Cause To Increase the Cost of Bread,” 
by Mr. Duscha, which appeared in the 
Washington Post on Tuesday, August 
29, 1961. 





NATIONAL DEFENSE PROFESSIONAL 
NURSE TRAINING ACT 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 30, 1961, I introduced H.R. 8981, 
entitled the “National Defense Profes- 
sional Nurse Training Act of 1961.” 

Nationwide, there has been for some 
time a substantial deficit of graduate 
nurses in relation to the need for their 
services. Now, the stepping up of our 
national defense activities increases still 
further the demand for their services. 
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The Armed Forces have indicated that 
their expanded program will require 
1,250 additional nurses, including the 
call up of Reserves, to add to the 8,450 
nurses the Armed Forces have at 
present. 

Everybody will recall that during 
World War II the professional nurse 
shortage was so great that a valiant and 
highly successful effort was made to 
train additional nurses through the Ca- 
det Nurse Corps. 

Certainly, I hope that the situation 
will not become so serious again that 
similar measures will be needed now in 
order to train additional nurses for our 
Armed Forces and our governmental and 
civilian needs. However, the additional 
nurses which the Armed Forces will re- 
cruit will come out of the pool of trained 
professional nurses out of which other 
governmental and also our civilian needs 
must be satisfied. 

Our hospital schools train approxi- 
mately 85 percent of our professional 
nurses. About 900 of the Nation’s hos- 
Ppitals conduct programs of nurse edu- 
cation. On account of these programs, 
a great financial burden is imposed on 
these hospitals which has to be passed 
on to the hospital patients because the 
needed funds cannot be raised in any 
other way. 

This deficit now runs as high as $1,000 
per nurse trainee per year, and the costs 
of nurse education are increasing as the 
standards of the programs are improved. 

About 25 percent of all professional 
nurses active in their profession are em- 
ployed by government—Federal, State, 
or local. In the main, the education of 
nurses required by government is not 
carried on in educational institutions 
supported by government. While State 
and local governments participate finan- 
cially to a limited extent in nurse edu- 
cation, the Federal Government uses the 
services of nurses who have been trained 
by others. 

Thus, the ironical situation exists that 
when the Army recruits 500 additional 
nurses, the training of these nurses was 
largely paid for by hospital patients. 
Therefore, those of our citizens who have 
the misfortune of being confined to a 
hospital and who may be the least able 
to pay, are actually subsidizing our de- 
fense effort. 

In my opinion, this is indefensible. 
The cost of nurse training should cer- 
tainly be borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment at least to the extent that the Fed- 
eral Government is a user of nurse 
services. 

The bill which I have introduced would 
provide for a joint Federal-State pro- 
gram of Federal grants of $200 per stu- 
dent per year, provided that the States 
matched these grants with amounts 
ranging from $50 to $100 depending upon 
the wealth of the State. 

I feel that the problem of nurse short- 
ages and nurse education should be the 
joint responsibility of Federal and State 
Governments because all needs are sat- 
isfied out of a common pool or nurses, 
and there should not be a separate, ex- 
clusively Federal program to train pro- 
fessional nurses to meet the needs of our 
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Armed Forces and Federal governmental 
hospitals and other institutions. 

The program would be administered 
by the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service who would approve plans 
for participating States. 

The bill would assist the degree-grant- 
ing collegiate schools as well as the di- 
ploma-granting hospital schools. Both 
types of schools are essential to meet the 
existing need and both need financial 
assistance. 

I am aware of the fact that the Sur- 
geon General has established a Consult- 
ant Group on Nursing Care to help de- 
vise a program that will meet the needs 
of the Nation for nurses. The consult- 
ants are expected to report to the Sur- 
geon General by January 1, 1962. 

The program on which the adminis- 
tration is working is, of course, a long- 
range program, and upon receipt of 
President Kennedy’s recommendations 
for legislation in this field, which I hope 
will be forthcoming early during the 
second session, the Subcommittee on 
Health and Safety of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of 
which I am chairman, will hold prompt 
hearings. However, it is not certain yet 
whether such a long-range program will 
be submitted in time for Congress to act 
on next year. Therefore, in view of the 
urgency of the situation, I can see noth- 
ing inconsistent in the adoption of a 
temporary emergency program to meet 
increasing national defense needs for 
professional nurses. I hope that the 
Congress will take prompt action on this 
legislation. 





PROGRESS REPORT ON CLASSICS 
OF DEMOCRACY PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O’Hara] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am taking this time today to give to 
the House a progress report on the clas- 
sics of democracy program, concerning 
which the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
on page 6 of its report on the mutual 
security bill of 1961, said: 

The committee is pleased with the prog- 
ress of what has been termed the “classics 
of American democracy” program. When this 
program was inaugurated, works such as The 
Federalist, which had inspired our fore- 
fathers, were unavailable in translated edi- 
tions. Under the classics of American de- 
mocracy program they have been translated 
into upward of 50 languages and dialects and 
made available to the peoples of new and 
developing nations at the grassroots. Per- 
haps no program has been more successful 
in winning the hearts and minds of the peo- 
ples of the new emerging nations. The com- 
mittee strongly recommends the continuance 
and expansion of this program. 


Naturally, I am pleased that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs has given such 
high priority to this program since it is 
the development of the concept of a 
group of distinguished Chicagoans, most 
of them from the district I have the 
honor to represent, and which I, with the 
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able gentleman from Ohio  I[Mr. 
FEIGHAN], had the privilege to present to 
the Congress. 

For the benefit especially of the newer 
Members of the House, several of whom 
have asked me for more information 
since reading this strong recommenda- 
tion in the committee’s report, I shall 
begin by briefly sketching the high points 
in the birth and growth of the program 
of which the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs has said: “perhaps no program has 
been more successful in winning the 
hearts and the minds of the peoples of 
the new emerging nations.” 

LUNCHEON THAT STARTED PROGRAM 


First. Participants in the luncheon in 
Chicago were: Dr. Jerome Kerwin, chair- 
man of the Charles P. Walgren Founda- 
tion, University of Chicago; Dr. Harold 
Fey, executive editor, Christian Century; 
A. T. Burch, then associate editor, and 
Van Allen Bradley, literary editor of the 
Chicago Daily News; Emery T. Filbey, 
vice president emeritus, University of 
Chicago; Thomas B. Stauffer, a member 
of the faculty of Wilson Junior College 
with State Department background, the 
host at the luncheon; John McGinnis, 
president, Pennsylvania Lodge 225, 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; and Dr. 
Richard P. McKeon, professor of phi- 
losophy, University of Chicago, State De- 
partment visitor to the universities of 
India and other countries, a recognized 
authority in his field, as were the others 
in their respective fields. It was a small 
group, typical of many such in American 
communities that give direction and 
drive to worthy and moral causes. 

Second. From this luncheon came the 
Chicago Committee for the Classics of 
Democracy, dedicated to the task of win- 
ning hearts and minds of people every- 
where who were realizing their long 
dream for independence by making avail- 
able to them at grassroots the classics of 
democracy that had been an inspiration 
to our own forefathers. It was this com- 
mittee that first brought to public atten- 
tion the shocking fact that even “The 
Federalist” had been translated into only 
one language and that edition was out of 
print. Mr. Stauffer served as the unpaid 
executive secretary of the committee. 

NEWSPAPER EXPOSE ALERTS PUBLIC 


Third. The Chicago Daily News, of 
which Mr. Burch was the associate editor 
and Mr. Bradley, the literary editor, was 
then owned by John Knight, whose 
newspapers in Chicago, Michigan, Ohio, 
Florida, and elsewhere, and whose news 
and feature service to other newspapers 
afforded a national audience reaching 
pretty thoroughly into American homes 
the country over. The publication in the 
Chicago Daily News of reports from its 
foreign correspondents in all parts of 
the world, substantiating the position of 
the Chicago Committee for the Classics 
of Democracy, had a tremendous effect 
in arousing the American people. They 
reported that in country after country 
books on democracy nowhere were avail- 
able at grassroots while Communist lit- 
erature was everywhere, that the Soviet 
books and pamphlets were at every news- 
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stall and every corner while the litera- 
ture of democracy, such as it was, was 
mostly in expensively bound volumes 
in a few scattered libraries visited by 
a relatively few persons. The reports 
of the foreign correspondents of the 
Chicago Daily News were carried in 
the other Knight newspapers and in 
newspapers from coast to coast receiving 
the Knight news and feature service. 
This documented on-the-spot present- 
ment by journalists of high standing and 
prestige alerted the American people for 
the first time to the almost unbelievable 
lag of the United States in the battle for 
the minds and hearts of people in quest 
for inspiration and knowledge in attain- 
ing the most perfect form of self-govern- 
ment. 

Fourth. Meanwhile Dr, Fey, executive 
editor of the Christian Century, with the 
wide and influential circulation of that 
publication, was making a large con- 
tribution to building popular demand for 
@ program directly to reach and win the 
hearts and minds of people by impart- 
ing to them that faith in democracy that 
comes only from understanding. 

AMERICAN PUBLISHERS JOIN FORCES 


Fifth. In 1954 the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fe1cHAN] and I appeared be- 
fore the distinguished committee of pub- 
lishers serving as an advisory board to 
the U.S. Information Agency. Mr. 
Stauffer accompanied us as spokesman 
for the Chicago group. This commit- 
tee, composed of some of the Nation’s 
outstanding publishers and editors, gave 
its approval to, and endorsement of, a 
program to print in many languages and 
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dialects the classics of democracy that 
had inspired our forefathers and to dis- 
tribute them in inexpensive paperback 
editions through local news and book 
stands in all the foreign lands. Too 
much credit cannot be given to the 
American publishers who were among 
the first sponsors of the program and 
after its acceptance by USIA aided in 
having the classics of democracy printed 
in translated editions on local presses by 
local publishers in many foreign lands 
and distributed to the news stalls and 
book dealers in the usual manner of dis- 
tribution in each of the respective 
countries. 


QUESTIONNAIRE SHOWS PUBLIC INTEREST 


Sixth. In 1957 I reported to the House 
the overwhelmingly favorable results of 
a poll which I had undertaken of repre- 
sentative leaders of opinion throughout 
the country, and following this USIA put 
renewed effort into the expansion of the 
program. In the questionnaire sent to 
5,000 leaders in all activities I had re- 
quested suggestion as to which 10 books 
should be included in what might be 
termed “The bible of Democracy.” The 
replies were so thoughtful, informative, 
illuminating, and reflective of such deep 
American thinking on this subject that 
I caused their insertion in the ConGrREs- 
SIONAL REcorD of January 18, 1956, 
A488-A495; January 19, 1956, A581—-A588; 
January 20, 1956, A602—-A607; and Janu- 
ary 23, 1956, A666—A676, with a complete 
index in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD of 
January 26, 1956, A816—A820. I recom- 
mend the reading of these letters by my 
colleagues. 
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REBIRTH OF “THE FEDERALIST” 


I have from time to time reported on 
the progress and uniform success of 
USIA in carrying on the program. On 
April 8, 1959, I made my annual progress 
report to the House, and again on Sep- 
tember 21, 1960. In these progress re- 
ports I emphasized the fact that “The 
Federalist,” of which there was not one 
foreign translation in print at the time 
of the now famous luncheon in Chicago, 
had experienced a literal rebirth as a re- 
sult of the classics of democracy pro- 
gram, in which USIA and private pub- 
lishers, including the Franklin Press, 
worked in close cooperation. “The Fed- 
eralist” appeared in an Italian edition, 
and was the bestseller of the year in 
nonfiction; appeared in German and was 
acclaimed in all the reviews in German 
newspapers as something long needed as 
a guide to self-government; appeared in 
Arabic and was acclaimed by the Arabic 
world. It was printed in African lan- 
guages and was in the hands of all the 
delegates to the Pan-African Conference 
at Accra in Ghana. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE PROGRAM 


Mr. Speaker, my progress report this 
year will be confined to a statement 
furnished me on August 9, 1961, by 
Howard O. Hill of the Translations 
Branch of USIA, of the classics of Amer- 
ican democracy that have been printed 
in foreign languages up to date, the sizes 
of the editions and the sales prices. I 
shall follow this with comments by 
three members of the Chicago commit- 
tee, Dr. Fey, Dr. McKeon, and Mr. Stauf- 
fer. Mr. Hill’s statement follows: 


Language Edition! Retail Language Edition| Retail 
size price size price 
Adams, John: “The Political Writings of | English..............- 30, 000 $0.15 || ‘Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin’”— | French_............- 3,000 $1. 80 
John Adams,” editor, George A. Peek, Continued. Ee 5, 000 .37 
Jr. a 7,000 83 
Calhoun, John ©.:“A Disquisition on |---.-. Ws as wicisictcoaiecnacniaiailadd 30, 000 10 ET intccacmnana IEE itenticnaxe 
Government,” 1 Malayalam. .-....... 1,000 37 
re John: Portuguese.........- iy 1.20 
“The Public and Its Problems’’.......- Rpt ou ccecoccad 16, 000 . 82 Maratha. icsc.cccs 5, 000 .37 
“Freedom and Culture” #_............- EE 5, 000 15 Indonesian.........- 10, . 32 
ieee cincnie 2, 000 3. 00 Kannada............ - 50 
English (India) ....--- € Oe Ic... Vietnamese ---.-.....- 3, 000 .37 
Ns: cnwbakisusaitit. 2, 000 1. 54 DORE tends cccaceus 3, -42 
CRO, cccictiinicnne 6, 300 1. 50 NGG Jct dnestoce 5, 000 31 
CIR iis nttttimamanenne Pet Ran witewtie ONS ee 4,000 3.00 
Dei itaiecamstninse- dink 2, 000 .42 BE onestnacnnmnncs 5, 1.20 
Korean (4 editions) ._..| 4 2, 000 . 57 MIMI sheinenaateae, 5, 000 ~94 
Malayalam. .......... 1, 000 -47 || ‘‘George Washington,’”’ * Marcus Cunliffe._| Japanese...........- | 5 ee 
PEONOIIE wo biwcacssin cs Li . 52 In process: Urdu 
Portuguese...........- 5, 475 - 92 2. 
Se icenistin wetekinan -10 || Hamilton, Madison, and Jay: ‘The Fed- | English............- 30, 000 15 
Urdu (India) ........-- 25, 000 10 eralist Papers.” PROGR 4 accu cteeqene 3, 000 2. 56 
Urdu (Pakistan) -..-.-- 5, 000 42 {RRS 2, 000 9. 60 
process: Turkish ent Ste ccscies 5, 000 1.54 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo: ‘“Emerson’s | Arabic_..............- 5, 000 90 Spanish #_........... ar oa ..., 
Essays.” TOM ctctwaindcweed 1, 000 -40 ONTO nc oon ones 1, 7.41 
a 2, 000 -21 | ARERR 10, 000 . 87 
OO” eee 1, 000 . 26 Portuguese 5__.....- ‘ 1.10 
Malayalam... _......- 2, 000 . 32 Vietnamese §_....... 2, .35 
i Japanese (4 editions) _.| 12, 500 -92 ssamese §.......... 1,100 .73 
Basic Selections From Emerson,” editor, | English. .............- 50, 000 .10 Bengali §............ 1,100 73 
E, Lindeman, Malayalam... ....... 2, 000 . 32 In process: 
EN 4, 000 1. 50 Hindi 4 
Re 20, 000 .10 Urdu.’ 
CS Ret 3, 000 1.00 Gujerati.$ 
Sn nctatha nclentnatie 5, 000 .32 Marathi. 
“Selections From the Works of Emerson,” | German__...........-- 5, 000 2.33 || Hand, Learned: ‘The Spirit of Liberty’’...| Burmese-........... 6, 000 42 
editor Hans Hartmann, French 2, 000 2. 86 
“The Portabie Emerson,” editor Mark | Hindi_.............--- 10, 000 31 6, 500 6.19 
an Doren, ENON 00 Sn iitihiiabine’s 6, 000 .43 2, 000 - 67 
NN .cacpacacumes 5, 000 -32 2, 500 -21 
Bee arethl——-o--------- 5,000] 32 eee tg 3t 
ography of Benjamin Franklin,” * | Serbo-Croatian and 12,000 31 ‘kish 
Benjamin Franklin, , English, “The Bill of Rights” * Japanese noes a+ 
Serbo-Croatian 3,000 1.20 || Hume, David: “David Hume’s Political | English--....---..-- 20, 000 -10 
eka ca . , Essays, editor, Charles W. Hendel. 
8, 000 - 63 , Thomas: ‘*Thomas Jefferson,” | Burmese...........-| 5,000 3.84 
5,000 +25 editor, Gilbert Chinard, Pren .cijccmnviccss! 1, 500 1.71 
4,000 2.00 Spanish *............ 3,000 i........ 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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“Jefferson: Champion of the Free Mind,” 


Phillips Russell. nese. _.. 


“The Life and Selected Writings of Thomas 
<a." Adrienne Koch and Wm. 
eden. 


“Jefferson—A Great American’s Life and 
Ideas,’’ Saul Padover. 


“Thomas Jefferson on Democracy,” Saul 
Padover. 


“Thomas Jefferson and American Democ- 
racy,’”’ * Max Berloff. 

“Thomas Jefferson,” * Gene Lisitsky_._..-- 

Arabic_ -- 

Bengali. -_-_ 

Chinese _- 


Japanese _- 


Punjabi_- 


Singhalese - - _- 


Tamil-_.. 


Telugu__--- aes 


Urdu....-- ; 
Indonesian ( 
“The Jefferson Heritage,’’ ? Dumas Malone. 
“Thomas Jefferson,’ ? Vincent Sheean-__-_- 
Vietnamese - 
In process: 


Hindi. 
Malayal 
Marathi 
Tamil. 
Telugu. 
Urdu. 
“Political Writings of Thomas Jefferson,” | English__-__- 
editor, Edward Dumbauld. 
Lincoln, Abraham: “Lincoln Reader,” | Thai_.--_-_- 
editor Paul M. Angle. Arabic. ._--- 
“Abraham Lincoln,” Lord Charnwood_--. Enea bees 
apanese 2___ 
“Abraham Lincoln,” ? James Daugherty...| Arabic. -__--- 


Burmese (3 editions): 


“Abraham Lincoln,’’ Emi] Ludwig-__-.--.-- Bengali -____- 


Chinese _---_- 
Gujerati___.. 


eesti 
Japanese ___- 
Kannada_._-_ 
Malayalam _ 
Marathi-____. 
Sinan 
Persian _ _.-- 


Singhalese ___ 
Telugu.-__._- 
Turkish____. 


ae 7 
Portuguese 2 
Assamese ?_. 


Japanese mee 
Italian __._..._-. 


English (India) - ----- 


Gujerati ies 
Se 
Indonesian --- -- 


Korean - - -- -- 


a eee 
Bengali__-__- 
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Edition} Retail Language Edition} Retail 
size price size price 
dmvbimingdd $0.34 || “Abraham Lincoln Speaks,’’? Abraham | Hindi_................] 6, 500 $0. 57 
icentannhdiane’ - 28 Lincoln (USIS), I addaniha wk acietiisccoek meee - 63 
civinbb loans 2 . 32 || “Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years and | Hebrew_---.........-- , 000 1.25 
akwedeaaiie 2 31 the War Years,”’ Car] Sandburg. OR voce cigitswatel See 8.49 
outadulbinteade 2 - 42 BMD c caccctuncsces) Gene 5. 39 
iipatacees 21 Lae eS 1. 55 
wabtedentot 1.85 Portuguese ?__........] 5,000 5. 40 
npetnahire 2.20 || “Abraham Lincoln,’ Benjamin P. Thomas-_| Arabic................| 4,000 -29 
aetthetkd - 26 Chinese...............] 3,000 1.15 
dchtsitewd . 32 SE ow niin cinndibine dell tien 1. 67 
teamed . 32 AOD onndiedennnt.. eee 2. 00 
ioe -32 oe ee eee oo , 000 2. 54 
32 dh i ubadsnd = ou 8, 000 1.76 
denen - 83 | Slovenian.............| 2,500 1. 66 
Ecinmabinidie ibe s 3. 42 Japanese..............| 1,500 101.94 
.3l TS ESE fs: 5, 000 3.81 
. 52 |} Serbo-Croatian.......- 2, 500 1.13 
1.39 Portuguese 2___....--- BGO Neesimien 
2. 40 || Turkish (2 volumes) 2_|412, 000 4.56 
1} Korean (revised edi- | 3,000 1.15 
10, 000 . 32 | tion) .2 
5, 000 .30 |} Locke, John: ‘Second Treatise of Gov- | English___............ 25, 000 .10 
3, 000 - 34 || ernment,” editor, Thomas P. Peardon. | SPE ee 25, 000 1.05 
wee $2 || Mill, John S.: ae 
‘ 10, 000 "39 “John 8. Mill: Representative Gov- | English.-.-.-..--...-- 25, 000 -10 
10,000 06 | ernment,” editor, H. Penniman. Arabic Bee akwadoes 4, 000 .70 
3° 000 “47 II “Essays on Liberty,” editor, Shields__| English--...........-- 25, 000 -10 
2; 000 "40 NG ic as 4, GOC 56 
‘ 3, 000 .16 || Paine, Thomas: ‘Selected Writings,” | English.....-......... 30, 000 15 
3, 000 32 editor, Nelson F. Adkins. See 25, 000 -10 
3, 000 32 | Eee 25, 000 -10 
2, 500 . 20 SAE 25, 000 .10 
10, 000 .05 PU Sree annie 25, 000 .10 
10, 000 . 05 OO eae. 25, 000 .10 
: 5, 000 32 ME cc daletarwcstones, 25, 000 .10 
reprint) *| 3,000 .06 Brevis 8 5.5 ..<365s5-0 10, 000 10 
es - 34 || Thoreau, H. D.: ‘‘Walden or Life in the | Arabie._..............] 4,000 oT 
--------- 2, 000 - 62 || Woods.”’ Chinese...............| 8000 43 
-++---- 1, 500 45 | pomeen. ..-25.22......) EO 32 
| Portuguese............| 4,000 - 68 
| ae 5, 000 . 68 
am. | eae 5, 000 1. 20 
. ss dete ode ieu 5, 000 1.0 
Malayalam........... 1, 000 . 42 
| MME caccnatmcecacccl ieee - 42 
} Et a ae 15, 000 . 33 
a --| 30, 000 15 German 2________._._.] 3,000 3.05 
2. 500 | 2.00 || “The Story of Hf. D. Thoreau,” 3 Charles | Spanish.............-- 73, 000 ll 
= z 4, 000 | 94 || Norman, In process: Arabic. 
ci cebeoce ll Se .10 || “Selected Writings,” editor, Cargill_..__._- thn cusun asset 30, 000 .10 
| 5,000 | 1.05 || Japanese _.....- ae 25, 000 1 
maa 6, 000 | . 56 | OO EERE |p ee 
| eS Oo. cw ckdee DO Waoskacson 
---------- | 5,000 -42 || De Tocqueville, Alexis: “Democracy in | Indonesian 2___........] 5,000 1. 33 
---------- 5, 000 42 America.” Deetieth... uc cancuc.| 2000 48 
~-------- 10, 000 42 ee ne 16 
---------- 1, 100 52 | Japanese..............| 5,000 . 33 
wosee-e-- 6, 000 - 23 |] DOOD. cicnccccenacout  Qaee 5. 20 
mane>se-—-| 2,200 -42 || Burmese _____- - ane 10, 000 21 
dene 5, 000 - 42 || Italian: 
----------] 3,000 | - 56 || MOBS Mis, so cxtoee 2, 000 \ 3. 84 
w--==0- = = } WOME Wdcoswned 2, 000 ” 
A... Ae | “42 || Wilson, Woodrow W.: “The Wilson | English........--....- 25, 000 15 
Pre 3, 000 | 39 | Reader,”’ Frances Farmer. French.....-......--.-] 2,000 2. 35 
frst 1, 500 | 39 || € hinese ee 5, 750 - 50 
oe "20 ] OMIA: ....'s- cuadcctl” eee 31 
Siteuiaibadoion 2, 000 .42 || “The Story of Woodrow Wilson,” David | Chinese...............| 12,000 . 25 
densa ntakcanie ee 35 ] Loth, = so el ee .10 
mneaeachestediats 2, 000 . 63 Portuguese iealnin Soe ee 27 
Silas patient 1100, 000 .10 || Malayalam 2 (seriali- 17, 000 OL 
beeen 1, 100 | .42 | zation). 





1 India has expressed interest in possible Indian-language editions. 


2 Published since last report. 
3 Added title. 
4 Each. 





being sought. 
* Free distribution. 


? Original publisher unable to produce satisfactory translation. 


New publisher 


® Published since last report for contractual reasons, the German edition of 


* Published since last report. The Hindi edition of “The Spirit of Liberty” for 
technical and contractual reasons is no longer active. In addition, the contract for 
the Japanese edition of “Spirit of Liberty” was renegotiated substituting Judge 
Hand’s “‘The Bill of Rights.” 


“Thomas Jefferson on Democracy” is no longer active. In addition, the Portu- 
guese, Persian, Thai, Malayalam, and Kannada editions of the Lisitsky title are no 
longer active for technical and/or contractual reasons, 

10 Per set (vols. 1 and 2), 





¢ No contract finalized as yet. 


ITALIAN 


PUBLIC LAW 480 BOOK PROGRAMS, CLASSICS OF 
DEMOCRACY AND RELATED MATERIALS 
I. Titles published 

i. “An Anthology From the Writings of 
French Ideologues.” 

2. “An Anthology From Kant’s Political 
Writings.” 

3. Joseph L. Blau, “The Age of Jackson.” 

4. Baron Charles de Montesquieu, “Se- 
lected Works.” 

5. Guiseppe Mazzini, “Selected Works.” 

6. Alexis de Tocqueville, “Selected Works.” 


II. Titles in process 


1. Alexander Hamilton, “Selected Works.” 
2. Wilhelm von Humboldt, “On the Limits 
of Government.” 


3. Carlo Cattanso and Italian liberals, “Se- 
lected Works.” 

4. British liberal thought of the 19th cen- 
tury, “An Anthology.” 

5. David Hume, “Political Writings.” 

6. John Locke, “The Second Treaty and 
First Letter on Tolerance.” 

7. “English Political Thought From 1600 
to Burke.” 

8. “An Anthology of Italian Liberalism.” 

9. “Liberalism in the Age of W. Wilson.” 

10. Benjamin Constant, “Selected Politi- 
cal Writings.” 

11. Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Political Essays.” 

12. Abraham Lincoln, “Selected Writings.” 

13. F. D. Roosevelt, “Selected Works.” 

14. Thomas Jefferson, “Selected Works.” 


“Moral and 
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PUBLIC LAW 480 BOOKS PROGRAMS, CLASSICS OF 
DEMOCRACY AND RELATED MATERIALS 


I. Titles published 

1. James M. Burns, “John F. Kennedy.” 

2. Nye and Morpurgo, “A History of the 
United States.” 

3. John Brown, “Hemingway.” 

4. Mario Einaudi, “The Roosevelt Revolu- 
tion.” 

5. Max Lerner, “America as a Civilization.” 


II. Titles in process 
1. Marcus Cunliffe, “Literature of the 
United States.” 
2. Alfred Owen Aldridge, “Franklin and 
His French Contemporaries.” 


a 
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3. Leonard Reissman, “Class in American 
Society.” 

4. Ferdinand Stone, “Main Institutions of 
American Law.” 


5. Henry Steele Commager, “The American 
Mind.” 

6. Frederick Jackson Turner, “The Frontier 
in American History.” 

7. Morton White, “Social Thought in 
America.” 

8. John I. H. Baur, “New Art in America.” 

9. W. W. Rostow, “Stages of Economic 
Growth.” 

10. Robert Bowie and Carl J. Friedrick, 
“Etudes sur le Federalisme.” 


DR. M’KEON LOOKS TO FUTURE 


Dr. Richard P. McKeon, professor of 
philosophy at the University of Chicago, 
State Department visitor to foreign uni- 
versities, and one of the fathers of 
the program, writes: 


Dear CONGRESSMAN O’Hara: I have been 
going over the latest report of the publica- 
tion of “Classics of Democracy.” Mr. Thomas 
B. Stauffer has made the report available to 
the members of the citizens committee of 
your district which you have associated with 
you in your long and effective effort to get 
the “Classics of Democracy” translated and 
distributed. I am writing to you now to 
express my enthusiasm with the progress 
that has been made. Naturally, however, I 
think that I can serve my function as a 
committee member best if I add to such an 
expression of enthusiasm a few words of 
criticism and some indications of next steps 
that might be taken. 

The reason for my enthusiasm is that the 
“Classics” begin to emerge clearly in this 
year’s report. My interest in the program 
began during my travels abroad after the end 
of World War II. Both in the countries 
liberated from fascism and nazism and in 
the newly emergent states, there was little 
understanding of the principles or processes 
of democracy. The classics of Communist 
“democracy” were easily available, but simi- 
lar fundamental and detailed statements of 
the principles and problems of democracy 
were hard to come by. This was true not 
only in Latin America and south Asia but 
even on the continent of Europe. Popular 
biographies of the fathers of the American 
Constitution or constructions of the image 
of the American way of life were no substi- 
tute for this purpose, though they might 
have an important place in an information 
program. My hope was that we might make 
“The Federalist” papers (and a dozen other 
works) available in all the major languages 
of the world so that they might be studied 
in the schools and read by curious educated 
laymen. I believe that we are beginning to 
achieve that end, and the effects of the pro- 
gram that I have observed in India and in the 
Arab States go far beyond what I had hoped 
for. An English paperback edition of “The 
Federalist” was widely displayed in the book- 
stores, and the Arabic translation received 
wide, intelligent, and favorable attention. 

The importance of the program is political 
and social as well as educational and theo- 
retic. It is relevant to the large problems of 
world order today as its mention in the 
report on the Mutual Security Act indicates, 
and the principles and issues the classics 
discuss are clearly related to your own pro- 
grams on the Subcommittee on African Af- 
fairs and the Subcommittee on Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. I served as a consultant, earlier 
this year, in the preparation of the report 
of the Organization of American States on 
“Latin American Higher Education and Inter- 
American Cooperation,” and I was struck by 
the fashion in which questions of economic 
aid were at each point related to cultural, 
moral, and political considerations. The 
report has one section devoted to “The For- 
mation of Persons Capable of Cultural 
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Leadership,” in which the statement is 
made: 

“The universities, nevertheless, cannot be 
limited solely to serving the social require- 
ments of the communities in which they 
function. Their obligations go beyond the 
needs for service in this restricted sense. If 
the institutions of higher learning were re- 
stricted to the service of social and economic 
needs, asy they appear, they would lack the 
necessary vigor to direct the course of so- 
ciety. Social and economic development is 
not neutral from the ethical point of view; 
it entails a series of problems of all kinds. 
To anticipate these problems, to contribute 
to directing social change along the desired 
lines, to build knowledge on a foundation 
of moral responsibility—these are the irref- 
utable taks of the universities’ (pp. 3-4, 
of the report, Washington, June 1961). 

Jefferson, Adams, and Madison are sug- 
gestive guides in the intricacies of these 
questions, and they provide the rest of the 
world and us insights, which tend otherwise 
to be neglected, into the problems of inter- 
national diplomacy and cooperation as well 
as into the problems of a democratic society. 

I turn now to the critical and prospective 
vein. Let me say, first, that I realize that 
the classics are not the whole or even 
the central concern of the USIA. I speak 
only of what should be done in a very small 
portion of the program of the Agency. My 
reflections are not concerned with the pro- 
gram as a whole; if they were I should add 
paragraphs of enthusiasm (and criticism) 
concerning activities which are not here 
mentioned. 

Within the original program of the 
“Classics of Democracy,” we have made prog- 
ress, particularly in the case of “The Fed- 
eralist.” (1) The list of languages into which 
it has been translated is still short; the 
translations into some languages which were 
announced years ago are still in process; 
many languages could be added. Moreover, 
some of the translations are of selections; 
they are useful if well made, but the whole 
“Federalist” should also be available. (2) 
We have not made as much progress on some 
of the other classics. I recommend that one 
or two be chosen, and pushed in like fashion. 
My candidates would be Locke, Mill (who 
have appeared only in English and in one 
translation), and Montesquieu (who is men- 
tioned only in the Italian program). (3) 
We ought to get some translations of Ameri- 
cans who contributed to the formation of 
the Constitution. My candidates would be 
the “Political Writings of Adams,” and the 
“Political Writings of Jefferson” (which have 
appeared only in English). We have made 
a beginning of translation of Paine and 
Thoreau, and we should go further. 

This first paragraph requires a footnote. 
Among the books published are some from 
“The American Heritage Series,” published 
in the United States by the Liberal Arts 
Press. These include Peeks’ edition of John 
Adams, Post’s Calhoun (?), Gabriel’s Fed- 
eralist (?), Hendel’s Hume, Dumbauld’s Jef- 
ferson, Adkins’ Paine, Cargill’s Thoreau. I 
have used some of these editions in my 
courses in the United States and in India. 
They are attractively priced abroad: the 
American edition of Adams is $1, the foreign 
edition is 15 cents. I used these editions in 
my courses at the University of Baroda in 
India, and I saw them in bookstores through 
the Near East and south Asia. These edi- 
tions of Adams, Jefferson, Paine, and Thor- 
eau might be translated into other lan- 
guages. 

If the time has come for further exten- 
sions of the program, I have two additions 
to recommend. (1) We might add books 
that will clarify the problems treated in the 
classics. I have in mind three kinds of 
works: (a) a good working commentary on 
the Constitution; (b) collections of mate- 
rials bearing on the Constitution, such as 
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W. U. Solberg’s collection “‘The Federal Con- 
vention and the Formation of the Union of 
the American States,” which contains almost 
800 pages of “Madison’s Notes on the Con- 
stitutional Convention” (it is published in 
the American Heritage series for $1.75 in 
the United States); (c) histories dealing 
with the problems of the period, such as 
Felix Gilbert’s “‘To the Farewell Address: 
Ideas of Early American Foreign Policy” 
(published 1961) in which our neighbors in 
the world will find many problems similar to 
their problems today. (2) The second ex- 
tension would move from the field of politi- 
cal classics to literary classics. We might 
draw up another list to make more easily 
available to other peoples one branch of 
American cultural activities. 

I make these suggestions because it seems 
to me that the program is going so well that 
its effectiveness and scope might be extend- 
ed, and no one could do this as well as the 
man who brought the program into exist- 
ence and saw it so far along its way. Let me 
congratulate you again on the “Classics of 
Democracy,” which is a superb statesman- 
like achievement. If I can be of any help in 
the further steps of the program, please 
count on my cooperation. 

Yours sincerely, 
RIcHARD P. McKEON. 


COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS BY DR. FEY 


Dr. Harold E. Fey, editor of the Chris- 
tian Century, a participant in the Chi- 
cago luncheon and member of the 
Chicago committee on the classics of 
democracy, comments on the USIA re- 
port, and makes suggestions on the 
future development of the program in 
the following letter: 


Deak CONGRESSMAN O’HarRa: The latest re- 
port of the publication program of the U.S. 
Information Service concerning “Classics of 
Democracy” is an exciting, even if a very 
incomplete document. The report has come 
to my attention from Thomas B. Stauffer 
who has made it available to members of the 
citizens committee of your district. 

It makes us proud to be associated with 
you in this prolonged enterprise of trans- 
lating and distributing some of the classics 
of democracy. I congratulate you and the 
U.S. Information Agency on the notable 
progress you have made in this enterprise. 
I hope this is only a beginning and that the 
effort will expand in numbers of languages 
and countries to be reached and in the con- 
tent of the material which is translated and 
distributed. 

First let me make a few suggestions con- 
cerning the reporting of this enterprise. It 
would be much more effective if the report 
were more elaborate and were standardized 
so that year-by-year comparisons could be 
made. The reader needs to know how many 
copies have been distributed as well as how 
many have been published, and what the 
totals are of the number of languages, num- 
bers of copies published, number of copies 
distributed, and geographical areas of distri- 
bution. . 

One impression gained by reading this list 
is the comparative neglect of the people 
speaking the native languages of Africa. 
Some of these at least have been reduced to 
written form. I suggest that a conference 
be held between persons in the USIA who 
are responsible for this program and officials 
of the American Bible Society, 450 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 22, in order to secure help 
on the technical problems involved in trans- 
lating these languages. Please understand 
my suggestion involves only technical prob- 
lems and is not intended in any way to in- 
fluence the content of the USIA program. 
The Bible has been translated into more than 
a thousand languages and its distribution 
until recent years exceeded the distribution 
of Marxist publications. 
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In addition to urging the extension of the 
present program of translating and dis- 
tributing the “Classics of Democracy,” I 
would urge the widening of the list to in- 
clude standard books on the workings of 
democracy. For example, the book by Prof. 
Zachariah Chaffee of Harvard on civil 
liberties in the United States would make a 
useful adjunct. Books on the operation of 
municipal and State governments and the 
problems of decentralized support of public 
education, welfare, and health would be 
useful. 

I agree with Professor McKeon that an ex- 
tension could be made in the field of literary 
classics. Please understand that these sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the program 
are based on great admiration for what has 
been already accomplished and a desire that 
this program be extended and improved. 

I should think that the program could be 
promoted through the broadcasting and 
other public activities of the USIA. I would 
suggest that the organization contact the 
television networks of this country with a 
view to making the “Classics of Democracy” 
enterprise the subject of a nationwide public 
affairs television show or series of shows. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Harowp E. Fey, Editor. 


MR. STAUFFER’S ANALYSIS OF REPORT 


Thomas B. Stauffer, member of the 
faculty of Wilson Junior College, for- 
merly with State Department in the for- 
eign field, host at the Chicago luncheon, 
and member and executive secretary of 
the Chicago Committee on the Classics of 
Democracy, gives high praise to the 
achievement of USIA in developing the 
program but comments at some length, 
mostly in terms of praise, at times criti- 
cal, with the underlying purpose of con- 
tribution to the development of the pro- 
gram to the full realization of the dream. 
His letter follows: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN O’HarA: In general the 
USIA report is excellent and shows much 
active work and much achievement which we 
can only commend. Perhaps it is due to the 
concise form of the report, but I feel that 
the idea of the classics program, as distinct 
from the general long-term publishing pro- 
gram of USIA, emerges more clearly this 
year than in earlier USIA reports. 

As I said in earlier letters, I think the 
background and intent of the classics pro- 
gram have been very fully developed in your 
former statements in the House, in 1959 and 
1960, and need not be reviewed. Ample 
justice has also been done to the various 
persons who have helped in the early devel- 
opment of the classics idea. 

Perhaps, therefore, especially in view of the 
recognition of the classics program in the 
report on the Mutual Security Act, any gen- 
eral comments this year should look to the 
future. 

We must not forget that our ultimate orig- 
inal conception included other things besides 
the international political classics which are 
the background and the intellectual tools, 
so to speak, of our democracy. We had in- 
tended to advocate a series of American liter- 
ary classics, and a set of documentary and 
historical works, including such materials 
as a good constitutional commentary like 
Corwin; to what extent USIA is meeting this 
intent does not appear in the present report 
about the political classics. 

Although the classics program now seems 
more distinct in relation to the overall pro- 
gram of USIA, this report does not give the 
whole picture of classics publishing. Last 
year you will recall one of the important 
items of your statement was the great suc- 
cess of the Franklin Publications edition of 
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“The Federalist” in Arabic. This year’s re- 
port lists 15 USIA editions of “The Federal- 
ist,” but there is no reference to the Arabic 
edition from Franklin, or any other editions 
of classics from sources other than USIA., 
Thus there are certainly 16 editions of ‘‘The 
Federalist” in use overseas, not just the 15 
listed from USIA, and the 16th is a very im- 
portant one. We do not learn from USIA, 
and I do not know, what else may be going 
on in the publishing of the classics, besides 
the work of USIA. It is true that we turned 
to USIA in the first place, because there had 
not been enough done by ordinary commer- 
cial processes over the years. But I wish we 
had a total scoreboard—a list of titles, a cross 
list of languages, and then maybe check- 
marks of different kinds to show USIA 
editions in hardcover, or paperback, or by 
price; Franklin or other American-spon- 
sored editions; native editions, and so on. 
The idea is to know that the books are avail- 
able to the readers, not necessarily to have 
the American taxpayer pay for them. What, 
for instance, has been added to available 
books, by Ambassador Zellerbach’s group in 
Italy, which first published the Italian 
“Federalist”? 

There is another difficulty in interpreting 
the present concise report: in former years 
the progress reports included a large body 
of material on the reception of the pub- 
lished classics, in the various countries 
abroad. This material included reports of 
actual sales, and reviews, and comments by 
leaders in the several countries. None of 
this material is included in the present re- 
port, though USIA may have it available in 
Washington. 

I think, however, that we may assume 
from the present report that the books con- 
tinue to be well received, from the fact that 
a good number of them have been reprinted, 
and that USIA has evidently stepped up 
their production both in size of editions and 
number of titles. There is in fact a notable 
advance in the latter two respects, and the 
achievement of USIA begins to approximate 
our intent of saturation publication of cheap 
translations. (See “Franklin’s Autobiog- 
raphy” in the report.) 

The present report has not distinguished 
in some cases between complete texts and 
excerpts or selections; in regard to “The 
Federalist” for instance, I know that the 
German text is a full one, the Vietnamese 
a booklet of excerpts. Since two Spanish 
editions of “The Federalist” are listed, one of 
4,000 copies, one of 10,000; perhaps one is 
a full text, one selections, which I know we 
published in Argentina; or is this a con- 
fusion of two printings? 

A general difficulty which concerns me is 
that USIA seems to have no plan for system- 
atic cross-distribution of books, where there 
is more than one country in a language area. 
For instance, if someone in Chile wanted the 
excellent de Tocqueville published in Mexico, 
he would have to order it individually, since 
USIA seems not to provide for its distribu- 
tion throughout the Spanish-speaking world. 
So, too, I would think that some way would 
be found to insure that French editions 
would be as easily available in Madagascar, 
Vietnam, and Syria, as in France, even at 
some additional cost to USIA. 

Further, when texts are listed in English, 
it is not discernible where they have been 
published or sold; I believe from other cor- 
respondence with USIA that these are main- 
ly paperbacks sold in India. 

There have been some editorial mistakes; 
for instance—the French Federalist was re- 
printed from the excellent, but out-of-print 
1911 edition; that edition included a text of 
the Constitution as of 1911, which was re- 
printed without the addition of the subse- 
quent amendments to date. 

Several of the texts approved by your 
broad survey of American leaders, in 1956, 
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such as Humboldt and Mazzini, are now for 
the first time appearing in the USIA reports, 
and no action at all is reported on some of 
the titles, e.g., Burke and Bryce. On the 
other hand, USIA has made good use of some 
titles not on our original list, such as Adams 
and Calhoun; and our basic list was by no 
means exhaustive or exclusive. 

It is curious, too, that Mazzini is reprinted 
only in Italy, the one place where he would 
be most familiar anyway. This is shown in 
the separate report at the end of the USIA 
presentation, on operations in France and 
Italy under Public Law 480° I am not famil- 
iar with the provisions of this law but the 
lists of books are very good indeed, though 
going beyond the classics in contemporary 
materials. 

The publication of books of high intel- 
lectual order of Rostow’s “Stages of Economic 
Growth” not only contributes to the intel- 
lectual development of the recipient coun- 
tries, and the sophistication of their eco- 
nomic thought, but reflects great credit on 
the United States as the original home, and 
now the sponsor abroad, of such meritorious 
works. It is by no means likely or necessary 
that these newer works should enjoy the 
universal interest and approval which we 
found attached to the classics, nor is it 
necessary that this should be the case, in 
order for serious works on important current 
themes to be desirable additions to the over- 
all USIA publishing program. 

You will recall however, that your original 
statement on the classics made the point 
that these historic works were by men be- 
yond the reach of present controversy or the 
suspicion of being aimed at present interna- 
tional tensions; Judge Learned Hand was the 
only living author on our original proposed 
list. 

I personally still feel that USIA has taken 
books about, or biographical material, or 
juvenile editions too easily as meeting the 
intent of the classics plan, to provide texts 
for adults. There is difficulty, of course, 
in that men like Washington and Lincoln 
did not leave bodies of formal writing on 
theory, like “The Federalist”; and I note that 
USIA now has, besides an abundance of good 
adult lives of Lincoln, a Lincoln reader (and 
of course, lives and juveniles do have their 
proper place in the overall USIA program). 

One more general comment; at several 
places in the report USIA mentions difficul- 
ties on the part of local publishers in getting 
adequate translations of classics texts. May 
I mention that I, though I Know no Arabic 
at all, once had to develop a method for 
translating some very delicate materials 
about the international labor movement, 
into that language. What I did was to take 
the texts to several translators, independ- 
ently, explaining what I thought were the 
nuances in English, and asking each of them 
for an Arabic version. I then had these 
various Arabic readings put together by a 
U.S. Government native employee; then had 
the whole checked by a very intelligent Arab, 
for general literacy, quality, and accuracy; 
and then had that whole reviewed by a sym- 
pathetic trade-unionist, to be sure that we 
had caught the special idioms of the trade 
unions. This revised text was then published 
with considerable success. 

I see no reason why USIA could not pro- 
duce good translations by this method. Note 
that some of the most successful classics 
editions such as the German, Italian, and 
Arabic Federalist, are not by commercial 
translators, or publisher’s employees, but are 
by distinguished leaders of the several coun- 
tries—a diplomat, a professor, a jurist, who 
know not only the two languages, but the 
subject matter as well. 

I now proceed to remark on the individual 
titles cited by USIA: It would be good in 
each case to know about the editorial ap- 
paratus, introduction, and so forth. 
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Adams: Not on our original list, but an 
excellent addition. I believe these English 
paperbacks were mainly sold in India. 

Dewey: “The Public and Its Problems”: 
Glad to see this somewhat neglected work, 
his most fundamentally and directly political 
one, get started. ‘Freedom and Culture’ is 
a good additional title. 

Emerson: Do the four Japanese editions 
total 12,500 thousand, or is each printing 
that big? 

Franklin: This with the Emerson, shows 
the beginnings of the kind of language cov- 
erage, volume, and price at which the pro- 
gram should take aim. 

Federalist: As noted in this listing does 
not distinguish between complete and 
abridged editions, and does not mention the 
important Arabic edition by Franklin Publi- 
cations. The full texts have apparently not 
appeared in cheap editions. The Hindi, Mar- 
athi, and Gujerati editions are old friends; 
the first letter ever from USIA, in reply to 
my inquiry through you in 1954 about the 
classics, listed these, as I recall, as pub- 
lished; they have since come and gone in 
USIA reports, as published or pending, and 
here they are again, pending. Burmese visi- 
tors here have expressed the hope that there 
would be a Burmese edition. A reputable 
Turkish publisher has expressed interest in 
doing an edition, but has heard nothing from 
USIA. 

Hand: A leading Greek intellectual and 
poet has praised the quality of the Greek 
translation of the “Spirit of Liberty.” The 
Bill of Rights, though a more technically 
juristic work, is an excellent addition: 

Jefferson: All that has been done is good, 
but there might be more action on the texts 
that with biographical material; the new 
countries can use Jefferson’s ideas, but can- 
not live his life. The Lisitsky “Life” is 
good, but a juvenile, according to its US. 
publishers. It is a pity that so many edi- 
tions of any USIA book should become in- 
active. With so many Jefferson titles, either 
there is a very subtle adaptation to local 
markets, or a great deal of energy has been 
spent in copyright negotiations rather than 
translating and publishing. 

Lincoln: I welcome the addition of a 
volume of texts to the abundant biographi- 
cal material. The use of Charnwood’s “Lin- 
coln” is a good idea, not only for its very 
high merit as literature, but because, writ- 
ten by a non-American for non-Americans, 
it explains a good deal of important back- 
ground that an American might take for 
granted. Further, this tribute to our great 
President by an Englishman may be more 
convincing abroad than the same tribute 
from an American. Note the good prices 
on the various editions of the Ludwig “Lin- 
coln.” 

Locke: Note that the “Letters on Tolera- 
tion” is also included, under the Public Law 
480 program in Italy. 

Wilson: In my personal opinion, the books 
cited are not a very good presentation of 
Wilson. 

I have commented above, that very little 
has been done with some of the texts on 
our basic list, though many fine titles have 
been added. And, as I said, though there is 
great progress in language spread, volume, 
and price, much remains to be done. 

But all in all, this is a very excellent and 
commendable achievement by USIA. I 
would not be so minutely critical as I have 
been, if I thought the effort would be wasted. 
Here, there is much more to praise than to 
question and I think you can go before the 
House and the public with every confidence 
that they will join with you in praise of the 
very real accomplishments of USIA in this 
matter. 

I trust that you continue to feel the 
same satisfaction and pride as the congres- 
sional sponsor of the classics program, that 
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are felt by the committee of your friends 
here who have had the honor of working 
with you on the “Classics of Democracy.” 
Yours ever, 
THOMAS B. STAUFFER. 





SUGAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mi.uts). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RoceErs] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 31 of this year I addressed this 
body concerning the subject of sugar. I 
today address myself to that same sub- 
ject, because I think it is of prime im- 
portance to all the people of the United 
States. I think that once the entire 
sugar story is known throughout the 
United States, the people of this coun- 
try will awaken to the injustices that 
have prevailed for a number of years 
and will demand from the grassroots 
that something be done about it. 

For a number of years we have had 
what is known as the Sugar Act. Each 
year this Sugar Act has been extended as 
an emergency matter. We have gone 
right up to the last few days of the ses- 
sion, and the Sugar Act has come before 
the House with not sufficient time to de- 
bate it, without the Members knowing 
what it was, and with representations to 
them that unless it was continued with- 
out question great and dire tragedies 
would happen to the economy of this 
country. 

Under that Sugar Act, for a long time, 
as I recall, and I may be wrong about 
these percentages, but they are approx- 
imate, 45 percent of the sugar that was 
consumed by the people of the United 
States of America on the continent of 
this country was produced by the do- 
mestic producers of sugar in this coun- 
try, 55 percent, or more than half of it, 
was being produced by foreign countries 
and being sold to this country at a price 
that the sugar refiners and people in 
control of the sugar business claimed 
was for the best interests of the house- 
wives of this country. 

I want to explain that particular fea- 
ture in just a few minutes. The fact of 
the matter is that disturbances began to 
arise as to whether or not this was good 
policy. In my opinion, those in control 
of the sugar economy of this country 
decided it was better to give a little than 
to have this entire picture brought out 
into the open. So the ratio of imports 
to domestic production was changed and 
has remained the same ever since that 
change. At the present time it is ap- 
proximately 55 percent domestic sugar 
and 45 percent foreign sugar. 

Keep in mind that sugar is a vital ma- 
terial both in peace and in war, and also 
keep in mind that domestic production, 
the 55 percent that we produce as do- 
mestically produced sugar, includes 
sugar from the Hawaiian Islands and 
from Puerto Rico, and from both places 
the sugar has to be brought into this 
country by surface vessel. 

While we are thinking about that, as 
just a side thought, let us remember that 
during World War II when we were 
dependent upon foreign sources for 
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manganese, definitely an essential and 
indispensable war material, Hitler’s 
machine was able through their efforts 
to pick out of convoys of ships as large as 
70, 2, 3, 4, or 5 ships carrying manga- 
nese, and sink them, because the Hitler 
group was running short of ammuni- 
tion and they knew what this country 
needed worse than anything else. 

Unless we expect to find ourselves in 
that same identical position with rela- 
tion to sugar should something else hap- 
pen to cause a world war during our 
time, we had better take a long look at 
readjusting this entire sugar picture and 
stop listening to the cry of “wolf” that 
is raised every time the Sugar Act gets 
close to the expiration date. At those 
times the cry of “wolf” is raised by 
people who are making a lot of money 
from this present arrangement and dis- 
criminating against the American 
farmer. 

The American farmer has been the 
whipping boy for a number of years of 
people who do not understand the farm 
problem and do not understand rural 
living. He has had no one in many in- 
stances to take up the cudgel in his be- 
half against the metropolitan press. 

He has not tried to organize as labor 
unions have and brought to bear the 
great strength that he could bring to 
bear if he were organized to say, “We 
will not furnish you these products un- 
less you agree to certain prices which 
we lay down.” He has truly operated 
on the free enterprise system. He real- 
ized some time ago what was happening 
in the sugar picture and, as a true Amer- 
ican, he assumed this matter would be 
taken care of and that it could be taken 
care of in the ordinary trend and run of 
events. He did not press the issue. He 
knew that since sugar could be produced 
in substantial quantities in this country 
that his problem would be recognized 
and that he would be allowed to produce 
that sugar. He did not hope for it to be 
done overnight. He did not ask that it 
be done quickly. He was willing to be 
patient and accept the situation and take 
it in the ordinary trend and run of eco- 
nomic events. However, world events 
sometimes change the picture, and in 
this particular situation there was a tre- 
mendous change. As I told you, we had 
been importing 45 percent of our sugar 
for a number of years. Two-thirds of 
that sugar which we were importing 
from foreign countries was coming from 
Cuba—the same Cuba that is now under 
the domination of Castro. America uses 
approximately 10 million tons of sugar 
per year. We were buying 3.2 million 
tons of that sugar from Cuba under a 
treaty. That was all well and good. We 
were friendly nations. But overnight 
the situation changed where the status 
between this country and Cuba is un- 
friendly and diplomatic relations have 
been broken. We were paying Cuba a 
premium for that sugar above the world 
market price because they had agreed 
to furnish us that sugar on a contract 
basis. During World War II when sugar 
could be sold on the world markets at 
a very high price, we continued to buy 
that sugar under the contract price from 
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Cuba which was less than the world mar- 
ket price. Now that was fine. That was 
well and good. But it must be remem- 
bered that in peacetime we were paying 
Cuba approximately 2 cents per pound 
premium on the sugar that we bought 
from Cuba and we were getting approxi- 
mately 30 percent of our domestic re- 
quirements from Cuba. Overnight the 
picture changed. We broke diplomatic 
relations; 3 million tons of sugar were 
needed by this country and the source 
had been cut off. 

The American farmer, as an Ameri- 
can who had gone along in this picture, 
and worked with this country and had 
made sacrifices for his country and had 
sent his sons to war, as true citizens of 
the United States, rightfully assumed 
that at least a portion of that sugar 
would be allocated to him—to a man who 
had proven time and time again that he 
could grow all the sugar that this coun- 
try needed if he were called upon to do 
so. But, what he failed to reckon with 
was this group—this small group that 
has an economic throttle hold on the 
sugar economy of this country. He failed 
to realize that he was faced in modern 
times with another situation, the kind 
of situation that is illustrated best by 
the story of the dog in the manger. 
These people who control the sugar situ- 
ation in this country refused to give up 
1 pound of that sugar. Why? The an- 
swer is simple. The imported sugar is 
cane sugar. It is imported into the 
United States in a raw state, a raw 
state that I understand requires only a 
laundering process in the refineries lo- 
cated along our coasts. The Sugar Di- 
vision of the Department of Agriculture 
has told me that 107 pounds of sugar 
brought in in that manner, in the raw 
state, will produce 100 pounds of refined 
sugar. 

Now, these folks who own these re- 
fineries did not want the American 
farmer to have any of this sugar to be 
produced by growing sugarbeets, be- 
cause they were afraid they would lose 
a small percentage of the money that 
they were making by refining imported 
sugar; sugar imported from foreign 
countries, not from our offshore posses- 
sions or not from our offshore States but 
sugar imported from foreign countries, 
and they, with their power, were able 
again to hoodwink the American people 
to gain an extension of the Sugar Act. 
We were able to reduce the length of 
time but not very much, because the time 
was too short to educate the people of 
the House of Representatives, the Mem- 
bers of this Congress, as to the problem 
that was posed. It was an emergency 
situation in which they said, “We must 
extend this Sugar Act or we will be in a 
terrible state in our foreign policy with 
those countries south of our border. We 
will be in a terrible state in being unable 
to meet the domestic sugar needs of this 
country, because we used to get this 
sugar only 6 days away and now it is 
going to require 6 weeks’ to 3 months’ 
time in order to get the sugar.” And, 
when they extended that Sugar Act, do 
you think that a provision was made in 
it for any part of this 3 million. pounds 
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to be produced by the American farmer? 
No; provision was not made for that. 
As a matter of fact, there were provisions 
in the extension of that Sugar Act that 
absolutely denied to the American 
farmer the right to produce any of that 
sugar. 

As I said, the American farmer was 
denied the right because it was specif- 
ically provided in that extension of the 
Sugar Act that all of this sugar that 
had formerly come from Cuba be pur- 
chased from other foreign countries. 
Those are the key words, and if you 
will get the extension of that Sugar Act, 
you will see what was done to the Ameri- 
can farmer, to the American housewife, 
to the American laborer, to the American 
businessman, to the American small 
community that could have profited by 
producing to some degree of self-suffi- 
ciency a very vital product that we need 
and must have. 

Now, let us go on further and see what 
happened to some of that sugar. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. BREEDING. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Texas for his 
remarks in regard to sugar and say that 
I agree with him. Also I want to ask 
this question: The gentleman made the 
statement that a small group in this 
country controlled the supply of sugar. 
Can you name this group? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Let me say 
this, I cannot name them right now. 
We have their names. I think there are 
about 12 importers, if my memory serves 
me correctly, and in addition to that 
I think you could add a group of re- 
finers that are not named, which would 
be associated with that group insofar 
as control of the market is concerned. 
Now, that information or the documen- 
tation of that information is available 
from the Sugar Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture any time any Mem- 
ber here wants it. I might here qualify 
that a little bit. I said it was available 
to any Member of Congress who wanted 
it any time he wanted it. In recent 
weeks I have experienced some of the 
most dilatory practices I have ever run 
into in the Department of Agriculture in 
getting information about the sugar sit- 
uation. I have written letters to them, 
I have posed direct and specific questions 
to which I today do not have the answers 
because the letters have not only not 
been answered, they have not been ac- 
knowledged. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman vield further? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. BREEDING. Is this the group 
that prohibits the farmers of my State 
from acquiring additional acres to grow 
sugarbeets on? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Oh, yes. The 
reason for that, I may say to the gentle- 
man from Kansas, is simple. 

Let me put it this way, it has been 
argued that the American farmer can 
grow all the sugarbeets he wants to 
grow. Certainly he can. He can grow 
all the jimsonweed and staggerweed he 
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wants to, but he does not have any place 
to sell them. That is the situation with 
respect to sugar. As long as you import 
40 percent of the sugar from foreign 
countries that is produced at wages that 
are starvation wages even in those coun- 
tries and where the people are not going 
into any other agriculture activities, they 
are simply growing the sugarcane and 
sending it to this country at any price 
they can get, or at world market prices 
as far as that is concerned—as long as 
the refiners have only to wash the im- 
ported product and let the American pub- 
lic buy at high prices, you can rest as- 
sured that the American farmer is not 
going to be able to produce any more than 
the amount not allowed to be imported. 

Mr. BREEDING. I would like to make 
this point: The western part of my State 
of Kansas has considerable irrigation, 
and certain types of soil that are well 
qualified to produce sugarbeets, and to 
produce wheat and wool that are present- 
ly in surplus, yet they are not permitted 
to grow crops not in surplus. Why that 
should be is something that has not been 
explained, but should be explained, to 
my farmers and to the people in my area. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Let me say 
this to the gentleman from Kansas—and 
I do not think there is in this House to- 
day a man more interested in, or more 
dedicated to, the farm and agricultural 
problems of the country than the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. BreEpING]—we 
in this country have invested millions 
upon millions of dollars under the rec- 
lamation programs in order to make 
productive the arid areas of this Nation, 
to control and harness the waters as they 
make their way to the sea and prevent 
their being wasted. We have made veri- 
table paradises out of many places in the 
West, and the waters from those reser- 
voirs in many places is used to grow 
sugarbeets. I wish the gentleman could 
listen to the testimony before our com- 
mittee every time we have a reclamation 
project under consideration, to hear the 
question asked, Why should we produce 
more agricultural products when we have 
them in surplus at the present time? It 
is a very good argument, and a very dif- 
ficult argument to answer. I think I for 
one would agree that we should reclaim 
the arid areas of this land in order to feed 
future generations and make our country 
grow and prosper and add to it during 
our generation, but if we would not fol- 
low the policy that has been laid down 
and followed under the Sugar Act, many 
of those acres that have been used to 
produce surplus agricultural products 
could be used to produce sugar, which is 
not in surplus. 

In addition to that there are many 
areas in this country that are com- 
pletely free enterprise, private enterprise 
areas, where the Government has no in- 
vestment, where there are no reclama- 
tion projects that are crying for the right 
to grow sugarbeets. 

Mr, BREEDING. A further question 
of the gentleman from Texas. I would 
like to make this point: 

My farmers cannot see why the Amer- 
ican farmer is not permitted to grow 
more sugar. When you say 45 percent 
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of our supplies have been grown over- 
seas, why can you not agree with me 
that we should not give that to some 
other foreign country? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. Following up the question 
by the gentleman from Kansas, I know 
his American farmers and my American 
farmers, all American farmers in the 
United States, are completely confused, 
I am sure the gentleman from Texas 
will agree with what has been going on 
in the last few days. The record shows 
we have imported all this Cuban quota 
sugar from foreign countries. As a re- 
sult, certain organizations are complain- 
ing that we now have a surplus of sugar 
for this year. Yet not 1 pound of this 
is AmMerican-grown surplus. 

So it seems to me a very ridiculous 
situation that one of the solutions that 
is now under discussion is reimposition 
of acreage restriction on the American 
farmer. 

I wonder if the gentleman from Texas 
will not agree that it will be very diffi- 
cult to explain to the American farmer 
that we must now control his produc- 
tion or cut back his acreage as a means 
of controlling a sugar surplus that he 
did not create? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentlewoman from Washington, who has 
been one of the leaders in the fight to 
have this changed. 

I want to say in answer to the ques- 
tion of the gentlewoman that I am not 
going to attempt to explain to the Amer- 
ican farmer why it is that this has to be 
done. I am going to tell him why it has 
to be done and tell him that it cannot 
be explained, there is not any way to 
explain it at all. The fact of the matter 
is that he is being discriminated against 
because of the dollar sign in some peo- 
ple’s eyes who have more respect for the 
dollar than they have for the welfare of 
the American farmer. 

Mrs. MAY. I am sure the American 
farmer was upset when he learned that 
on Tuesday of this week out in Colorado 
they were actually holding a meeting to 
discuss the possibility of reimposing 
these controls and limitations on the 
American farmer, but there was no dis- 
cussion at this meeting called by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, about 
control of sugar imports from foreign 
countries. I think we ought to get in 
the Recorp here—I hope the gentleman 
from Texas will agree—that the latest 
reports from the meeting was that the 
testimony of those attending was over- 
whelmingly against reimposition. 

It is my understanding that the great 
majority of the persons presenting testi- 
mony at the Department of Agriculture 
hearing on sugarbeet acreage controls, 
held in Denver, Colo., on Tuesday of this 
week, spoke against such controls. It is 
also my understanding that the wit- 
nesses appearing at the hearing repre- 
sented a broad cross section of the exist- 


ing beet sugar industry, both growers 
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and processors, as well as persons and 
organizations who want to contribute to 
our Nation’s sugar supply but under ex- 
isting law are prohibited from doing so. 
Among the witnesses was our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace], who appeared as a 
representative of the House Committee 
on Agriculture. It is my understanding 
that Mr. Poace said he saw no reason 
why the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
should put on acreage controls next year. 
In thus advocating no sugarbeet planting 
restrictions, he followed the wishes of 
the committee as expressed on page 5 of 
the committee’s report of March 14, 1961, 
on H.R. 5463. The committee said: 
Furthermore, it is the committee’s hope 
that the Secretary [of Agriculture] will not 
find it necessary to reimpose sugarbeet acre- 
age controls during the life of the interim 
extension of the act reported herein. 


The bill with which this report was 
concerned became the Sugar Act exten- 
sion which expires next June 30. Thus, 
it would not be in accordance with the 
wishes of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture—nor, I believe, in accordance 
with the wishes of the Congress—for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to reimpose con- 
trols on the acreage of sugarbeets which 
will be planted in the spring of next 
year. 

I call this to the attention of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and I hope that 
same sentiment will be expressed not 
only in Congress but throughout all parts 
of America. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. It is my un- 
derstanding the testimony was over- 
whelmingly against the reimposition of 
acreage restrictions, and like everyone in 
this country who is interested in the 
farm program, if it becomes necessary 
to maintain our standard of living that 
we do have acreage restrictions, then 
well and good; but the first thing that 
ought to be taken into consideration 
is the welfare of other American citizens, 
the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica. As long as we are importing 45 
percent of our sugar needs and denying 
to the American farmer the right to grow 
the sugar that we need in this country, 
as I said before, there just is not any ex- 
planation for it. The only thing we can 
think of that the people who advocate 
that policy could have is not an explana- 
tion but an excuse, which is not accepta- 
ble to me. 

Mrs. MAY. I think it might be 
pointed out that every one of those of 
us who are going to participate with the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Rogers] in 
his fine presentation of the truth and 
facts on this situation are at the same 
time great advocates of the orderly 
marketing processes and the protection 
which the Sugar Act has given the Amer- 
ican housewife as well as the American 
sugar producer and processors. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The gentle- 
woman, who is an able member of the 
Agriculture Committee, knows that that 
can be controlled and that there need be 
no trouble about this situation; that all 
of this hoodwinking that has been going 
on about the American housewife being 
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imposed upon if this is changed is noth- 
ing in the world but false progaganda. 

Mrs. MAY. If the gentleman will yield 
further, we have talked about the utter 
ridiculousness of the situation where 
we suggest reimposition of controls be- 
cause this year we have experienced a 
surplus over consumption in this coun- 
try. I would like to point out to the 
gentleman that I have recommended to 
the Department of Agriculture a plan 
that makes much better sense to my way 
of thinking: 

We should stockpile sugar. Sugar is 
our most palatable high-energy food. 
It would be a relatively simple matter to 
establish stockpiles of sugar, in scat- 
tered parts of the Nation. It could be 
packaged in 1-pound and 2-pound mois- 
ture-proof packages, with present pack- 
aging machinery. The packages could 
be labeled something like, “Property of 
the U.S. Government—Not for Sale,” 
and stored indefinitely. With a few 
simple precautions, sugar can be stored 
for many years if necessary—without 
spoiling. Sugar is not classed as a per- 
ishable commodity. It lends itself 
ideally to such storage. As I pointed 
out in my remarks on the floor of the 
House last Monday, we could very easily 
figure out how much sugar should be 
stored on basis of present consumption 
needs—for each 1,000 persons we would 
require 1 ton of sugar per week. A 1- 
week supply for the entire population 
would require 180,000 tons of sugar, and 
a 2-week supply would require 360,000 
tons of sugar. 

This year, under our present sugar 
law, we shall have available for the U.S. 
market nearly 9,950,000 tons—nearly 
10 million tons—of sugar. Our actual 
consumption will be only about 9,550,000 
tons. The extra 400,000 tons or so may 
destroy the sugar market near the year- 
end, when much of it will be coming in 
from foreign nations. Thus, it would 
seem that this year would be the ideal 
time to stockpile sugar, a vital and nec- 
essary food, for national emergency, and 
at the same time relieve the domestic 
sugar market from a depressing situa- 
tion which our present sugar law is 
presenting. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is a 
wonderful point. I would also add that 
the gentlewoman from Washington 
knows, and everyone who is the least bit 
familiar with the sugar picture knows, 
that it is like strategic minerals; that 
we cannot begin to produce it overnight. 
If our source of supply, or foreign source 
of supply, mind you, is cut off, we can- 
not replace that overnight through do- 
mestic production because it takes time 
not only to grow the beets and the cane, 
but to set up the proper processing 
plants to meet these requirements. 
Therefore, if some of the dire predic- 
tions, or just a part of them come true, 
that we have been hearing in the last 
few days, we could find ourselves reduced 
overnight to below 25 percent of our 
sugar needs in this country. Certainly 
we should stockpile it. 

Mrs. MAY. I thank the gentleman 
and would make one final point. 
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Recent events just point up how ex- 
tremely urgent it is that we place greater 
reliance upon our domestic sugar pro- 
ducing areas that are capable of supply- 
ing consumers dependably and in ample 
quantity. We have made the point that 
in a national emergency we need stock- 
piles of sugar. The second point is, in 
a national emergency, we might be com- 
pletely cut off from all foreign sugar 
sources in a matter of hours and there- 
fore be deprived of necessary sugar from 
supplies on hand in a matter of a few 
weeks, The domestic sugar producing 
areas that are capable of dependable 
supply are fortunately on the continen- 
tal United States and thus do not have 
to ship their sugar via sealanes that are 
so subject to enemy attack. I refer to 
the cane producers of Louisiana and 
Florida, who are capable of producing 
@ moderate amount more than they are 
now producing, and to the sugarbeet 
producers in the 22 present sugarbeet 
producing States and many more States 
who want to produce but under the pres- 
ent law are unable to. 

The feeling of uncertainty the admin- 
istrators of the Sugar Act had concern- 
ing the reliability of foreign suppliers is 
Plainly evident in two facts: 

First. They placed the technical con- 
sumption estimate figure at 10 million 
tons for 1961—some 450,000 tons higher 
than anyone expects actual consumption 
to run. 

Second. They allocated the former 
Cuban quota among 24 separate nations, 
in the hope that somehow, the combina- 
tion of this inflation of the consumption 
figure and the reaching out halfway 
around the world for supplies would in 
some way bring in enough foreign sugar 
for American consumers. 

In the last few days we have had a 
disturbing awakening as to the inherent 
dangers in relying upon foreign nations 
for so much of our sugar—no matter how 
widely you scatter your sources. 

I refer, of course, to Brazil. Brazil is 
one of the nations which in the past has 
not had entry to our sugar market but 
this year has been authorized to ship in 
336,474 tons. At the end of July, Brazil 
had an unfilled balance of 251,614 tons— 
still to be provided for our market. The 
great political disturbances now shaking 
that nation lead me to wonder whether 
it will ever be shipped. 

Those disturbances also lead me to 
wonder whether Brazil will become an- 
other Cuba. 

They also lead me to wonder how 
many other Latin American countries 
are similarly unstable—and thus unre- 
liable as sources of sugar for American 
consumers. 

Yet, while we are reaching halfway 
around the globe—authorizing sugar 
shipments from unstable governments— 
we appear to be on the verge of restrict- 
ing production in our own great sugar- 
beet producing states, which can, if per- 
mitted, supply us with large quan- 
tities of sugar. 

In the interests of stability of sugar 
supplies for U.S. consumers, as well as 
in the interests of a sound agriculture, 
we should be encouraging rather than 
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discouraging sugarbeet production in the 
United States. 

Mr. SHORT. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
express my thanks to the gentleman 
from Texas for sort of taking the lead 
in this effort in which many of us are 
participating in an effort to try and 
bring the sugar situation in clearer per- 
spective before not only the Members of 
Congress, but the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, this apparently is a sub- 
ject that needs a lot of study. The gen- 
tleman from Texas mentioned some- 
thing here just a little bit ago that I 
think is most important. He men- 
tioned the importance of time in in- 
creasing the productive capacity of the 
United States and its ability to produce 
sugar. I think it was most unfortunate 
that Congress has not seen fit this year 
to extend the Sugar Act so we can take 
the steps that are necessary for the 
farmers to gear themselves to increased 
production, and for the producers to 
gear themselves in their ability to in- 
crease their productive capacity. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 
Texas would yield further, I would like 
first of all to request permission to in- 
sert in the Recorp a statement that I 
have prepared in anticipation of the 
gentleman’s special order that he had 
intended to utilize on Tuesday of this 
week. This was the day on which the 
meeting was held in Denver, Colo., to 
which the gentlewoman from Washing- 
ton [Mrs. May] referred a few minutes 
ago, and the title of my remarks was 
“A Ridiculous Situation.” 

Mr. Speaker, the gentlewoman from 
Washington used those same words in 
referring to the situation that exists in 
the United States. This statement was 
prepared on the day that this meeting 
was held in Denver, before we knew 
what the outcome of that meeting was 
going to be, and before we knew what 
the expression of those people that ad- 
dressed that meeting was. It is real 
interesting, I think, if the gentleman 
will yield further, that of about 150 
people who attended that meeting, 
which in my opinion indicates the ex- 
treme interest in materially increasing 
sugar production in the United States, 
of these 150 representatives of sugar- 
producing areas over the western part 
of the United States, there was just a 
murmur of dissent, or a murmur of ac- 
ceptance—I will put it that way—to the 
idea of reimposing acreage restrictions 
on the production of sugarbeets. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert at this point in the REcorp a 
prepared statement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

(The statement referred to is as fol- 
lows:) 


Mr. Speaker, will the 


A RIDICULOUS SITUATION 
The Department of Agriculture is holding 
a hearing in Denver, Colo., today to hear 
testimony regarding the restriction of sugar- 
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beet acreage in 1962. Growers and proces- 
sors of sugarbeets have been invited to pre- 
sent testimony on four points: 

1. Desirable effective inventory of beet 
sugar at the end of 1962. 

2. Desirable 1962-crop national acreage 
limitation. 

3. Provisions to be made for new producers 
and new areas at the national and at State 
levels. 

4. Methods of dividing the national acre- 
age limitation among States and the State 
allocations among areas, and of establishing 
individual farm shares. Of special impor- 
tance in these matters is the weighing to be 
given 1961 acreages at each level of allo- 
cation. 

Now it is ridiculous on the face of it that 
a hearing should be held with the objective 
of developing restrictions on domestic sugar- 
beet acreage at a time like this. We have 
eliminated Cuba from our sugar market. To 
replace Cuban sugar we are reaching to re- 
mote areas of the globe—to India, for ex- 
ample, to Australia, to Hong Kong. Not only 
do we deny our own American farmers the 
right to replace any of the former Cuban 
sugar, but now we are holding a hearing to 
determine how much present sugarbeet 
growers should be cut back in their sugar- 
beet acreage next year. At a time when 
international tensions are at a high pitch, 
when the Berlin crisis and all it implies 
continues to grow worse, we are proposing 
to reduce production of a vital and necessary 
commodity that always is the first to go on 
the ration list when war comes and the last 
to go off the ration list when peace is re- 
stored. 

It is attempting to heap blame upon the 
Department of Agriculture for this ridiculous 
situation. But let us remember that the 
Department of Agriculture is merely ad- 
ministering the sugar law the Congress has 
given it to administer. Under the present 
Sugar Act, the Department of Agriculture 
has no alternative except to hold the hearing 
it is holding in Denver today. 

The Department, under the present law, is 
charged with the responsibility of regulating 
the production of sugarbeets to approxi- 
mately the amount that will yield the sugar 
required for the anticipated marketing quota 
of the beet sugar industry. Under the 
present law, the beet sugar quota in 1962 
may very well be 200,000 tons or 300,000 tons 
less than the 2,609,170-ton quota the beet 
sugar industry has today for the calendar 
year of 1961. The beet sugar quota may be 
considerably less for two reasons: 

1. The present basic quota stems from an 
unrealistically high technical consumption 
requirements figure of 10 million tons—some 
450,000 tons higher than actual consumption 
is expected to be. It is reasonable to assume 
that the technical consumption requirements 
figure will be much lower next year. There- 
fore, the beet sugar basic quota, along with 
all other basic quotas, we may assume will 
be much lower. 

2. More than 400,000 tons of the present 
beet sugar quota derives from allocation of 
parts of the quotas of two other domestic 
areas—Hawaii and Puerto Rico—which are 
unable to meet their basic quotas this year. 
It is entirely possible that Puerto Rico or 
Hawaii or both may produce considerably 
more sugar next year, and therefore the al- 
location of “deficits” to the beet sugar quota 
may logically be assumed to be less in 1962 
than in 1961. 

And so, facec with the situation that the 
beet suge™ quota may be considerably less 
next year, the Department of Agriculture 
must, under the present law, holding hear- 
ings and determine the needed acreage level 
for confining production to the probable 
quota level. 

Of course, as a very practical matter, it is 
utterly impossible to estimate what the beet 
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sugar quota may be for the full calendar 
year of 1962 because we now have a sugar 
law that expires in the middle of the year— 
on June 30, 1962. How can even the most 
clairvoyant administrator estimate a beet 
sugar quota for a full year when the law 
runs out in the middle of the year, and the 
terms of the law under which quotas are 
established may be changed considerably be- 
fore June 30? 

This, of course, makes a ridiculous situa- 
tion all the more ridiculous. Yet this is the 
situation which a few willful men in posi- 
tions of power in the Congress—who have 
consistently blocked action on long-range 
sugar legislation this session—have caused. 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Rocers] 
will yield further, it seems to me that 
there has been a very considerable 
smokescreen built up around this whole 
sugar situation. I have heard the gen- 
tleman refer to this apparent attempt to 
confuse this situation. I believe cer- 
tainly that there has been an inference 
that we were faced here with the possi- 
bility of increasing unduly the supply of 
sugar not only in the United States but 
in the world. I believe there has been 
an inference many times that we had to 
be very careful about getting a part of 
our supply of sugar from foreign coun- 
tries, because they could produce it 
cheaper, and that we had to protect the 
interests of the consumer since the price 
might get unreasonably high. 

I think some of the gentlemen who are 
interested in sugar legislation have seen 
this report that was prepared by the 
Agriculture and Stabilization Service of 
the Department of Agriculture recently, 
dated August 1961, No. 112. I recom- 
mend that everybody secure a copy of it. 

Mr. Speaker, on the question of world 
per capita consumption—and I think 
this is very important and it was very 
interesting to me to find it in this report, 
it shows—and I am quoting from the 
report— 

Since World War II the growth in con- 
sumption has been more rapid than for any 
previous period and greater than for any 
other major food. World consumption has 
increased from 27 million metric tons in 
1949 to 46.9 million tons in 1959. 


That is a 10-year period. 

In one decade world consumption rose by 
70 percent or at an annual rate of 7 percent 
per annum, 


Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 
Texas does not think that is conclusive 
proof that we are not about to produce 
an oversupply then it seems to me the 
record here is most conclusive. 

And just one more point, if the gentle- 
man will permit. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will permit me to say 
this at this point about oversupply, 
these other products, production of 
which or consumption of which we are 
controlling in this country, we are not 
importing 45 percent of those products. 
How much of wheat do we import? 
Less than 1 percent. These are scare 
tactics; this is just propaganda that 
these people are putting out. 

Mr. SHORT. What the gentleman 
Says is certainly true. This is a ridicu- 
lous situation again, as we referred to 
it here just a few minutes ago. This is 
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one very important food commodity of 
which we do not produce a surplus. In 
fact, as the gentleman said awhile ago, 
we produce less than half of our annual 
domestic needs. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other point 
with regard to stability of price. I think 
the inference has been made many 
times that the price was about to go too 
high. The price of sugar is about one- 
third lower today than at the turn of 
the century in terms of present pur- 
chasing power. I think this is some- 
thing we should all recognize as emi- 
nently important concerning sugar, 
that it is about the one food commodity 
which is cheaper today than any of the 
other things we buy for our personal 
needs. 

However, I must say right here that 
all food products are a better buy than 
most manufactured products. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Let me say 
at this point in keeping with the gentle- 
man’s observations, and I was going to 
touch on this point later but this is a 
very good time to do it, another one of 
the scare tactics is that the American 
housewife will be imposed on if they do 
not import sugar, that the price of sugar 
will go up so high and the cost-of-living 
index will be so high that she will just 
go out of business. Let me show you 
the true facts of that. It is the truth 
that always drives these fellows out in 
the open. Here they are. Figure it up 
with your own pencil or accept the statis- 
tics of the Sugar Division. We use 10 
million tons of sugar a year. There are 
approximately 200 million Americans, 
which means that every individual in 
this country is using approximately 100 
pounds of sugar a year. That includes 
everything, soft drinks, cookies, every- 
thing that is manufactured. The house- 
wife out of that uses about one-third in 
household uses. For instance, in round 
figures say she uses 36 pounds for each 
individual in her household. They say 
it will raise the price of sugar as much 
as 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. SHORT. Let me say right there 
to the gentleman from Texas it would 
still be a bargain. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Here is the 
bargain. There were 3 million tons of 
sugar taken away from Cuba and given 
to foreign countries. If 500,000 tons of 
that sugar, or just one-sixth of it, had 
been given to the American farmer his 
problem could have been answered and 
as the years go on with our population 
increase there would have been no trou- 
ble at all. These sugar people now in 
control would not be hurt but they were 
so greedy they could not give anything 
up at the present time. 

But let us take the 500,000 tons. That 
is one-sixth of the amount of sugar out 
of the Cuban quota, so it would be only 
about one-sixth we will say of the sugar 
that this American housewife was using. 
Only one-sixth of it would be increased 
by 2 cents a pound. One-sixth of 36 
is 6, the way they taught me in school. 
Two cents times 6 is 12 cents a year. A 
family of four people would be required 
to put out 48 cents a year more in order 
to let their own fellow citizens in this 
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country produce one-sixth of the 
amount of sugar that was being pro- 
duced by Cuba, that is now under the 
domination of Castro. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. MORRIS. I want to compliment 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RocErs] 
on bringing this problem to the attention 
of the House. I should like to touch on 
one of the aspects of this sugar situation, 
that is, the tax provision. As most of us 
know, the payment that is made to the 
farmers of this country for paying good 
wages, and other restrictions that are im- 
posed on them, are paid by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from a tax on all 
sugar. In 1959, which was the last year 
that the Sugar Act operated before we 
temporarily extended it, they took in $92 
million under this tax and paid out $72 
million to the farmers. We could allo- 
cate, under our approximately 10-mil- 
lion-ton requirement, 1,700,000 tons of 
this sugar to domestic production, and 
still the Sugar Act would make a profit 
for the Treasury. It would not cost one 
single nickel. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy that the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Rocers] has brought the question 
of increasing domestic sugar production 
to the floor. 

I am particularly interested in the uti- 
lization of idle land for the production of 
any crop that may be cultivated on it 
with assurances of returns that are 
profitable both to the growers and to the 
Nation. 

In recent years we have taken millions 
of acres of good land out of cultivation of 
crops such as wheat and cotton in order 
to cope with our agricultural surplus 
problenis. 

It would be a happy day indeed if we 
found other crops to plant on the retired 
acreage without in turn creating new 
surplus problems. This we have not suc- 
ceeded in doing. We welcomed soybean 
cultivation for this reason; and soybean 
production has been flourishing. Yet, by 
itself, it has not absorbed sufficient acre- 
age to take up the slack, as we all know. 
Therefore, if we have cther crops that 
can take up at least a share of the mil- 
lions of acres that are now out of cultiva- 
tion we should welcome them with open 
arms. 

The growing of sugarbeets is one of 
such crops. 

I shall not go into the history and the 
statistics of acreage of sugarbeets in 
this country. This can be done by the 
experts, and the figures are available to 
anyone who needs them. 

The fact is, however, that sugarbeet 
growing has been carried on with in- 
creasing success in this country for sev- 
eral decades. Today nearly 25 percent 
of our total sugar consumption is sup- 
plied by our own sugarbeets. 

There has been a steady improvement 
in the yield per acre over a period of 
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years. Both the tonnage of beets per 
acre has been increased and the sugar 
content per ton of beets. At the same 
time the cost of production has been 
reduced through technological advance- 
ment. The stoop labor previously char- 
acteristic of the planting of sugarbeets 
has been largely eliminated. 

There cannot be any question of the 
capacity of this country to grow enough 
sugarbeets to supply the total sugar re- 
quirements of the country. 

However, it is not suggested that we 
undertake to do this. 

In the past, Cuba has been the source 
of about one-third of our sugar supply. 
This has now been cut off and we are 
buying our offshore sugar from other 
countries, notably Mexico, Brazil, Santo 
Domingo, India, et cetera. This is a 
temporary arrangement, awaiting the 
return of Cuba to the western commu- 
nity of nations. When Cuba does re- 
turn it may be anticipated that she will 
resume shipping to this country; but pos- 
sibly on a somewhat reduced basis. We 
should not again be so heavily dependent 
on a source that can no longer be re- 
garded as dependable as it was during 
two world wars. 

Today the United States produces 55 
percent of its sugar needs, including the 
shipments from Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
The rest of the world supplies 45 per- 
cent of it. As already said, Cuba pro- 
vided about two-thirds of the foreign 
sugar. The Philippines supply most of 
the remainder. 

There is nothing sacred about the 55 
percent share supplied by this country. 
The 55-45 percent division was set up 
back in 1934 under the Jones-Costigan 
Act. Cane sugar was cheaper than beet 
sugar and it was necessary to have the 
competition to keep the price down. 
Beet sugar still costs more to produce 
_than cane sugar in tropical climates both 
because sugarcane does not have to be 
replanted each year and because of lower 
labor costs. We have been paying a 
premium price to Cuba because we have 
paid for Cuban sugar a price that makes 
possible profitable beet sugar production 
in this country in competition with the 
Cuban product. This is in the nature 
of a subsidy to the domestic industry no 
less than it was a premium to Cuba. 

The principal question facing in- 
creased beet sugar production in this 
country is, Where and by whom should it 
be produced? 

The Sugar Act distributed production 
by States on a historical basis. The in- 
evitable result has been that new areas 
in other States or areas that produced 
only a small acreage have been wholly 
or virtually excluded from expansion. 

There has been considerable expansion 
in beet sugar production in the United 
States in the past 5 years because in the 
Sugar Act of 1956 provision was made 
for the United States to share in the so- 
called growth factor, that is, the an- 
nual increase in sugar consumption in 
this country resulting from population 
increase. This comes to about 150,000 
tons per year at the present rate of pop- 
ulation growth. Sugarbeet acreage 
could be expanded in proportion to its 
share of total U.S. sugar. production. 
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Then both Hawaii and Puerto Rico fell 
behind in their quotas and the makeup 
of this deficit fell to the domestic beet 
sugar industry. 

The result has been an increase in 
acreage of sugarbeets in this country, 
the greater part as a result of the defi- 
cits of Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

This increase in acreage would have 
made it possible to expand beet produc- 
tion in the smaller areas such as those 
of Texas, New Mexico, Kansas, and the 
Dakotas, and in States that have no 
acreage but that have suitable land, 
such as Oklahoma and Arizona. 

The provisions of the Sugar Act 
themselves stood in the way. The De- 
partment of Agriculture, had it desired 
to do so, could not have accommodated 
those areas. 

It is true that “new growers” were 
awarded 95,000 acres for expansion as 
against 65,000 acres to “old growers,” 
but the “new growers” were those lo- 
cated in the old areas that had the 
large historic base that automatically 
received the lion’s share. 

No new grower in a State that had 
not grown beets could be accommodated. 
Oklahoma is such a State. 

Also subjected to receiving a few 
crumbs were the growers in States that 
had small historic bases. Some of these 
States had insufficient acreage to justify 
the building of a beet processing mill 
and had to ship their beets several hun- 
dred miles. This was an uneconomic 
situation; but they could not get a mill 
because they had insufficient acreage; 
and they could not get the acreage be- 
cause the Sugar Act stood in the way. 

Mr. Speaker, this is too much of a 
straitjacket for a developing industry 
such as sugarbeets. The law creates a 
virtual monopoly for the “old growers” 
and the beet processors in those areas. 
What is needed is legislation that will 
open the seams and let in these new 
areas that can establish or that have 
already established their capacity to pro- 
duce efficiently sugarbeets with a high 
sugar content. They should no longer 
be excluded by the operation of a law 
that has for years benefited one group to 
the neglect of others. 

I should think that the law could be 
rewritten to the end that this country 
could produce a greater share of its sugar 
requirements, perhaps 65 percent of it 
rather than 55 percent, and participate 
to a greater extent in supplying the in- 
crease in consumption resulting from 
population increase; and at the same 
time opening the opportunity of expand- 
ing on a practical basis the growing of 
sugarbeets in the areas that are now ex- 
cluded or virtually squeezed out. 

This would help solve the surplus land 
problem and at the same time would 
give additional employment to labor. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the time has come 
when the inequity of the Sugar Act 
should be removed and the security of 
the country made less dependent than it 
is now on foreign sources that have now 
been demonstrated to be not wholly 
dependable. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, in reference to the 
12 importers that the gentleman from 
Kansas mentioned, I might also point out 
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to the House there is just a little bit of 
profit made on this sugar that is im- 
ported into this country. The world 
market is about 3 cents a pound less 
than these 12 importers and whoever else 
is in on this business transaction re- 
ceive for their imported sugar, and when 
they bring this sugar into this country, 
there is a profit of around 3 cents a pound 
which is paid by the housewives in this 
country on this transaction. I do not 
know whether that has any bearing on 
the firmness of some people’s position or 
not, but it is a fact. 

I might also point out to the House, 
we tried to make it clear, at least the 
Congress did when we passed the Sugar 
Act, that a country would not gain a 
vested interest in Cuba’s quota which has 
been suspended and has been divided 
among all the other foreign countries in 
varying amounts. But none has been 
allocated to the domestic farmers. The 
question I have in my mind is, What is 
our Department of State, who has op- 
posed increased domestic production, 
going to tell these countries among 
which they have divided up Cuba’s quota, 
if Cuba ever has a stable government 
which is friendly to this country, and 
they want to give this quota back to 
Cuba? What are they going to tell all 
these other countries who have been 
sharing this windfall in the last 2 or 3 
years? This is something that concerns 
me, Mr. Speaker. I think the next time 
this is extended, it should be brought 
to the floor of the House under an open 
rule. It should be brought up in time to 
be properly debated and not just within 
2 or 3 days before we are trying to 
adjourn sine die. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I think the 
gentleman from New Mexico is to be 
complimented for his long and arduous 
efforts on this problem. He has made a 
great contribution in the work of trying 
to reach a solution of this problem, and 
he has worked very hard and diligently 
on it. I know the people of his great 
State are very proud of what he has 
done. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield further? I would 
like to call to the attention of this Con- 
gress and the Nation the agricultural 
conference report on the omnibus farm 
bill which pointed out that the Depart- 
ment of State has apparently decided to 
ignore the provisions where preference 
would be given in allocating Cuba’s quota 
to countries that would take our coun- 
try’s surplus agricultural products. We 
have had a very sad experience with an 
Assistant Secretary of State and the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Jongs] 
said here on the floor of the House either 
yesterday or the day before that, as 
chairman of the Legislative Oversight 
Committee of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, he had not yet heard from 
the Department of State in this matter. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank my 
colleague. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague for yielding. Again, Mr. 
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Speaker, it becomes most appropriate to 
compliment the gentleman from Texas 
for the very excellent and eloquent man- 
ner in which he has documented and 
presented to this House the facts con- 
cerning the sugar situation and the de- 
gree to which the American farme, has 
been shortchanged in the entire con- 
sideration of the sugar program. In my 
opinion, I do not know any one item 
that would benefit the agricultural econ- 
omy of this Nation in more ways and ina 
more secure manner than would the 
proposition of expanding the sugar pro- 
duction to some degree. We have noted 
during the course of the discussion here 
this afternoon, there have been indica- 
tions, and here recently there was a 
meeting held in Denver indicating that 
there might be reductions in the domes- 
tic production of sugarbeets. 

I am wondering if we realize just what 
this means. I notice that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture prepared an analy- 
sis of why these hearings were necessary. 
Those analyses indicated a possible re- 
duction of 13 percent or 87 percent of 
the 61 acres. Now, can you imagine a 
situation of that kind where we are ask- 
ing the American farmer to actually 
make a substantial reduction in view of 
the fact that the Cuban quota was re- 
cently released, and, as the gentleman 
from Texas has so effectively stated, 
every ton of that sugar having gone to 
some other foreign nation without the 
least bit of consideration for the Ameri- 
can farmer? 

Now, how could this have been avoid- 
ed? This could very simply have been 
avoided by giving attention to effective 
legislation passed by this Congress dur- 
ing this session. Why have we not had 
such legislation or even considered it? I 
have from time to time written to the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture requesting hearings, wondering 
when they were going to hold them or 
what was going to happen to the sugar 
problem. Those answers have always 
indicated that we had to wait for a re- 
port or a decision or a determination on 
the part of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which has not been forthcoming. 
Strangely enough, the Department found 
time to determine how much it was 
necessary to reduce the acreage of the 
American farmer and so indicated in the 
hearings recently held in Denver, but 
somehow or other they could not find 
time to determine whether or not they 
ought to have a policy relative to the do- 
mestic production here within our own 
country. Because of that reason we 
have not had action, and because of it 
we find we are faced with this situation 
where again, come next year and in the 
next session of this Congress, we will be 
forced to take some action in the very 
last hours, and there is a real danger, 
and I am wondering whether many of 
the Members here do not agree with me, 
that we might be thrown into a situa- 
tion of being forced into taking some 
definite action, because the act now does 
not run any more than half of next year, 
the expiration date being June 30. So, 
in view of those facts, I think the assign- 
ment and the manner in which it has 
been carried out by the gentleman from 
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Texas this afternoon bears real signifi- 
cance not only to every farmer who is 
desirous of producing beets but to the 
taxpayer and the consumer throughout 
the Nation. It is well to note that we 
have an area such as the one I repre- 
sent that could produce sugarbeets. 

Now, price was mentioned. In the 
last discussion I called to the attention 
of the House that there were beets being 
produced in the Red River Valley, and 
by an analysis of a report submitted to 
the Committee on Agriculture, even if 
there were a 25-percent gross reduction 
in the price, the production of beets 
would still go up in that area. So, there 
is every indication that we can produce 
sugar at a profitable price and one that 
would actually be to the advantage of 
the housewife. That sugar is presently 
moving into the Chicago market as well 
as other markets at a price that is lower 
than the cane sugar that is coming in 
there now that we are importing from 
countries all over the face of the globe. 
So, again we’ see a price situation that 
certainly lends nothing to the lack of 
action that has been displayed in con- 
nection with the sugar problem and the 
manner in which the American farmer 
has been shortchanged. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I think 
my colleague, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. RocErs], has performed a service to 
the country in arranging this hour in 
which we might discuss one of the im- 
portant agricultural problems, a prob- 
lem which also relates to defense and 
other issues in our country. 

We have found as legislators that some 
of our problems in agriculture and other- 
wise almost defy solution. There seems 
to be no reasonably adequate answer to 
some of them. That cannot be said of 
the problem which the gentleman from 
Texas has presented to the House this 
afternoon. There is an answer to this 
problem which has been presented. 

There is no valid reason why the 
American farmer should not be per- 
mitted to produce a larger portion of the 
sugar which is domestically consumed in 
this country. Such a program would be 
good for the public generally, for the 
farmer, for the taxpayers, for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I have been 
very disappointed over the delays which 
have occurred. 

There is no good reason why the 
American farmer should not share to 
some extent in the Cuban quota which 
is now being parceled out temporarily to 
other countries. There is no good rea- 
son why the prospective beet sugar 
grower should not share in the growth 
factor. There is no good reason why 
suitable communities should not receive 
adequate notice so that processors of 
sugar could construct needed mills, so 
that it would be meaningful to produce 
sugarbeets in new areas. It costs $15 
million to build one of these mills and 
takes about 3 years’ time. Hence the 
need for the earliest possible action. 

I would like to see the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of State, 
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and the Congress get together on a pro- 
gram to increase domestic allocations of 
sugar at the earliest possible moment. 
I have no doubt but that if this matter 
is presented to the House of Representa-~ 
tives, a great majority of the Members 
will support a meaningful and worth- 
while program for our domestic sugar 
producers. There are some differences 
of opinion but they can be settled. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman and want to say that he, like 
the others today who have spoken to 
this subject, has contributed in great 
measure to this study. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his fine support of this 
worthy project. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I want to join with my 
colleagues in commending the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Rocers] for once 
again bringing this important matter to 
the floor of the House, and I hope to the 
attention of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of State. I 
am sure all who realize the action the 
Department of State has taken know 
that whenever an acceptable govern- 
ment is again established in Cuba the 
only person who will suffer will be the 
American farmer. The beet-producing 
American farmer will have his quota 
taken away from him. I want to fight 
that quota again going to Cuba, be- 
cause we will not, according to our 
friends in the State Department, hurt 
any other nation to which we have given 
these temporary quotas. 

I wish to ask my friend from Texas 
whether or not the State Department in 
allocating this quota which heretofore 
went to Cuba has given to the American 
farmer the growth use of sugar in the 
production of beets, or whether that, 
too, has been given to some foreign 
country. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I will say to 
the gentleman, the State Department 
does not have the right to give the 
growth away. That, of course, is a mat- 
ter for the Department of Agriculture. 

The growth factor could solve this 
problem if it were properly utilized. 
However, as the matter presently stands 
30 percent of the growth factor is being 
retained for Cuba and is presently as- 
signed to other foreign countries—for- 
eign countries which also have an addi- 
tional 15 percent of the growth factor. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I certainly hope the 
members of the Agriculture Committee 
of the House will read carefully this 
testimony and the statements that we 
have heard and call upon the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to protect our farm- 
ers. I certainly hope we will not be 
faced in June of next year with the sit- 
uation where we will again have to im- 
mediately pass another extension of the 
Sugar Act. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 
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Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, I want 
te commend the gentleman for bring- 
ing this matter up, and I join with many 
of the statements that have been made 
here today on the floor. 

There are a couple of things that I 
think should be put in the Recorp. One 
of them is the recent situation which 
has happened to the price of sugar, 
which has been brought about by the 
fact unlimited acreage was given to the 
domestic farmers this year—there were 
no restrictions—plus the fact that the 
entire amount of the Cuban allocation 
was made available to other places. On 
the ground that the Cuban allocation 
would go to the domestic farmers, acre- 
age was expanded in many places. We 
now have in certain portions of this 
country a surplus of sugar which is re- 
fiected in the recent price that has gone 
down 54 cents since the first of June this 
year on raw sugar. That is the price in 
New York. 

I have recently written to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture asking that he put 
into effect a limit on the amount of the 
import quotas that were reallocated. I 
have not received an answer to this let- 
ter. But if we can get that into effect, it 
will boost the price again. The price of 
the sugar itself is reflected in the price 
the growers get for their sugar beets. 
This is important from the domestic 
point of view. 

The only other way to strengthen the 
price structure at the present time is for 
the Secretary of Agriculture to reduce 
the consumption estimate. Up to date I 
have not received an answer to that re- 
quest either. We have found over a 
period of 12 years that the primary dif- 
ficulty in working out this problem so 
that we can get a fair share for the 
American farmer in the production of 
sugar in this country has been generated 
by the State Department. Every time 
we turn around and try to get a domestic 
program we run head on into the State 
Department which says that we have to 
do something for the other countries be- 
fore we help ourselves. That is a point 
that we can keep on hammering and 
maybe we will make enough of an im- 
pression so that we can get a stable 
program next year. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. 
gentleman. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. REIFEL. I want to commend my 
colleague from Texas for taking the 
leadership in presenting this important 
problem to the House. 

The farmers in my district, which is 
a new beet sugar area, are looking to the 
gentleman for the kind of leadership 
they feel will help us to get some quotas 
in beet sugar and in the other domestic 
areas so that we can develop our econ- 
omy out there, which is more in the 
nature of the production of some crops 
that are in surplus that could be put 
into beet sugar, which is not in surplus. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
commend the gentleman for this leader- 
ship here in the House. It has been 
promised in the early part of the'session 


I thank the 
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that definite consideration will be given 
during this session to permanent sugar 
legislation, but that has not been forth- 
coming. Through efforts such as the 
gentleman’s and the others who have 
been working so diligently, I hope be- 
fore this session is over—certainly early 
in the next session—we will have some 
permanent legislation. 

If sugarbeet acreage controls are im- 
posed next year, the Government of 
the United States can justly be accused 
of not keeping faith with the American 
farmer. 

The U.S. Congress and particularly the 
House of Representatives has been put 
in the unfortunate position of failing to 
keep faith with the farmer—failing to 
fulfill pledges—because of the failure 
to move on long-range sugar legislation 
this year. Let me cite the record: 

On page 2 of House of Representa- 
tives Report No. 79 of the 87th Congress, 
lst session, a report presented March 
14, 1961, I find these words: 

Amendments to the basic Sugar Act will 
be thoroughly considered in open hearings 
on the enactment of more permanent sugar 
legislation, which the chairman has stated 
will be scheduled as early as possible in 
May. At these hearings those interested in 
the various aspects of the Sugar Act will 
be given an opportunity to appear before 
the committee and express their points of 
view and the committee itself will have full 
opportunity to integrate the various pro- 
posals into the act as a whole and reach a 
mature and informed decision on an amend- 
ment and extension of the act which will 
best serve the national interest. 


On page 2 of House of Representatives 
Report No. 212 of the 87th Congress, Ist 
session, I find these words: 

The Senate adopted an amendment giv- 
ing domestic areas absolute priority on any 
quota withdrawn from Cuba and giving 
“new and potential producers of sugarbeets 
and sugarcane” certain consideration in 
the event restrictive proportionate shares 
are reimposed on domestic beet or cane 
production. 

The Senate receded from this amendment 
with the understanding that hearings on a 
long-range sugar bill will be started by the 
House Committee on Agriculture early in 
May and that every effort will be made to 
report a bill and pass it through the House 
at this session of Congress. The House 
conferees also expressed the hope that the 
Senate Committee on Finance would under- 
take hearings contemporaneously with those 
of the House so that long-range sugar legis- 
lation might be enacted at the earliest 
practicable date. 


We all know what happened. Only 
2 partial days were devoted to Sugar 
Act hearings—May 18 and 19. 

A sugar bill never did come out of the 
committee, although numerous sugar 
bills were referred to the committee. 

Now let me quote again from the 
March 14 report—this time from pages 
4 and 5: 

As stated above, the committee will begin 
hearings in May to write long-term sugar 
legislation. The committee is well aware of 
the problems and aspirations of the domestic 
sugar-producing industry and at that time 
spokesmen for prospective domestic pro- 
ducers of sugarbeets and sugarcane will 
have the opportunity to fully present their 
views. It is the view of the committee that 
the Secretary of Agriculture should not re- 
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impose acreage controls until the commit- 
tee has held such hearings. Furthermore, it 
is the committee’s hope that the Secretary 
will not find it necessary to reimpose sugar- 
beet acreage controls during the life of the 
interim extension of the act reported herein. 


In view of all this, it would be a sad 
mistake on the part of the Government 
to impose acreage limitations on sugar- 
beets next year. It would, in truth, be a 
breach of faith. 

Reimposition of restrictive controls on 
the 1962 crop sugarbeet program would 
be discriminatory against the domestic 
producer, a travesty upon the taxpayer 
and a severe blow to both new and old 
growers. 

It would be unbelievable to the Ameri- 
can people if our State and Agriculture 
Departments demonstrated in this man- 
ner that they think more of the foreign 
sugar producer than of the American 
farmer. 

My district in eastern South Dakota is 
a large producer of crops now in surplus, 
particularly wheat and corn. Only re- 
cently we have discovered the huge po- 
tential for successful cultivation of 
sugarbeets. 

The opportunity to expand production 
of sugarbeets would have a highly favor- 
able impact in stabilizing our up-and- 
down agricultural economy, preserving 
the small town, attracting new agricul- 
tural-type industries, providing employ- 
ment, and reversing the trend toward 
larger and fewer farms. 

The Federal Government has invested 
many thousands of dollars in studying 
the Oahe irrigation project in eastern 
South Dakota, which will serve nearly a 
half-million acres suitable for sugarbeet 
production. Sugarbeets could be and 
should be the backbone of this project, 
assuring the Federal Government that 
its extensive investment will be returned 
many times over. 

The farmers of my district critically 
need a more diversified cropping pro- 
gram. Sugarbeets fit their need for a 
high income cash crop, while in addition 
providing byproducts for livestock feed- 
ing, an industry which provides 80 per- 
cent of South Dakota’s farm income. 

The capacity of the Belle Fourche 
plant of Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., our only 
sugar market, will barely scratch the sur- 
face of the production capacity in my 
district. Restrictions at this time would 
be a crushing blow to agricultural devel- 
opment in South Dakota as well as other 
farm areas of the Nation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. 
gentleman. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman from Texas for 
his statement today and for his efforts 
on behalf of sugarbeets. 

Mr. Speaker, at the present time the 
United States is importing 45 percent 
of our sugar needs. The 55 percent that 
we produce domestically includes that 
which is produced by our offshore is- 
lands and possessions. A continuation 
of this ratio cannot be justified and 
should not be continued. 


I thank the 
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There are many basic reasons why our 
domestic sugarbeet growing and proc- 
essing should be increased. In the first 
place the farm problems are still with- 
out solution and while commonsense 
dictates we do everything that we can 
to lessen the problem of surpluses we 
cannot in good conscience cut back 
American farmers wheat and feed grain 
acreage and at the same time increase 
imports of a nonsurplus crop, sugar. 
This is so elementary that it need not 
be argued. 

Take for example the Southwest Kan- 
sas Sugar Beet Council as pointed out 
before the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture by Harold Purdy and Harry L. 
Lightcap, sugar producers of Deerfield 
and Hugoton, Kans., respectively, on 
May 18, 1961. The council is composed 
of the Southwest Kansas Irrigation As- 
sociation, the Pawnee Valley Irrigation 
Association, High Plains Beet Growers 
Association, and Ark Valley Beet Grow- 
ers Association. This council repre- 
sents 20 counties in the southwest area 
of the State of Kansas. These 20 coun- 
ties have a total area of approximately 
10 million acres of farmland and at the 
present time there are 2,910 irrigation 
wells supplying water for 822,000 acres 
of land under irrigation. 

This area has a large underground 
supply of water. Geological surveys and 
logs of gas wells and water wells drilled 
in the area show the water-bearing 
sands to be from 200 to 500 feet thick 
with an average of about 300 to 350 feet 
over the area. The Geological Survey 
indicates there has been no serious low- 
ering of the water level in southwestern 
Kansas. With this vast supply of water 
and great numbers of underdeveloped 
acres with the prospect of growing pay- 
ing crops, it would be no trouble or effort 
to put another 1 million acres under irri- 
gation. The U.S. Department of Interior 
and Kansas State Geological Survey an- 
ticipate the supply of water on the up- 
lands will last several decades and along 
the several river valleys it will last in- 
definitely. 

These gentlemen further pointed out 
that this area in western Kansas was one 
of many in the United States where 
sugarbeets could be grown and in speak- 
ing for new growers they nevertheless 
clearly pointed out they did not want to 
gain at the expense of old growers but 
simply wanted to get into the business 
with a quota over and above the present 
old growers’ quota. 

There are 9,000 acres of sugarbeets 
grown in the area these gentlemen re- 
ferred to which must be shipped to our 
neighboring State of Colorado for proc- 
essing and since acreage restrictions 
were removed many potential growers, 
eager to plant beets, have been unable 
to find a processing plant to handle 
them. 

Another Kansan who testified before 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
with respect to long-range sugar legisla- 
tion on May 18, 1961, was Orvin Mar- 
quardt from Courtland, Kans. Mr. Mar- 
quardt is the manager of the Kansas 
Bostwick Irrigation District, located in 
north-central Kansas, and clearly de- 
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scribed the vast area in north-central 
Kansas which could profitably produce 
sugarbeets. He stated: 

Sugarbeets have long been recognized as 
@ crop that contributes greatly toward a 
well-balanced diversified farming program 
along with a more stable income than other 
crops. Sugarbeets require a higher invest- 
ment and greater production expenditures 
than feed grains, so that a firm, long-range 
sugarbeet program is essential. Past experi- 
ence with the feed grains also illustrates that 
such a program must be correctly managed 
to insure the grower a firm and profitable 
market for his sugarbeets. 


As previously stated for the Rercorp, 
farmers of Kansas have as much right to 
provide sugar for the American market 
as do the sugar interests of India, Aus- 
tralia, and Hong Kong. Yet farmers of 
Kansas, under the present law, are for- 
bidden the right to replace one ounce of 
Cuban sugar, while 24 foreign nations 
around the globe have been authorized 
shipments of 3,247,195 tons to replace 
Cuban sugar in the American market. 
Nine of these nations have never had a 
quota in this market. 

To demonstrate good faith and a desire 
to help find a solution to the present leg- 
islative stalemate, the four Republican 
freshmen Members on the Agriculture 
Committee have indicated to the chair- 
man our willingness to remain after ad- 
journment of Congress to serve on a sub- 
committee and hold hearings on 
long-range sugar legislation. We feel 
the problem is of such urgency that it 
deserves our attention now—not just be- 
fore the expiration of the present exten- 
sion of the Sugar Act in June 1962. 

The opportunity which exists for giving 
American growers their fair share of 
the Cuban windfall may never present 
itself again if further delays are en- 
countered. American growers and po- 
tential growers have demonstrated their 
ability and willingness to increase sugar- 
beet production if only they can be given 
the assurance and protection they de- 
serve. 

The inaction by both Congress and the 
executive department to take affirmative 
action leading toward an equitable solu- 
tion is deplorable. Why is it so difficult 
to take quick positive action for the 
American farmer? Why is this admin- 
istration holding hearings to determine 
feasibility of reducing sugarbeet acre- 
age? Why do we permit shipments of 
12,000 tons of sugar from El Salvador; 
17,000 tons from Guatemala; 336,474 
tons from Brazil; 36,000 tons from Ecua- 
dor; 46,000 tons from Colombia; 75,000 
tons from the French West Indies; 90,000 
tons from Australia; 5,000 tons from 
Paraguay; and 225,000 tons from India, 
countries not having a regular quota? 
Why do we give an extra windfall of 
490,731 tons to the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines; 544,870 tons to Peru; 222,723 
tons to the Dominican Republic; 589,591 
tons to Mexico; 25,897 tons to Nicaragua; 
37,005 tons to Haiti; 5,851 tons to the 
Netherlands; 186,048 tons to Nationalist 
China—Formosa; 6,020 tons to Panama; 
26,282 tons to Costa Rica; 1,266 tons to 
Canada; 1,034 tons to the United King- 
dom; 1,453 tons to Belgium; 265,923 tons 
to the Federation of the West Indies and 
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British Guiana; and 27 tons to Hong 
Kong—9 times the regular Hong Kong 
quota? 

There are the unanswered $64 ques- 
tions. This policy is incomprehensible, 
inconsistent, indefensible, and consti- 
tutes an indictment of the American 
farmer. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I think there 
are many words that can be said to fully 
describe the picture that has been built 
up through the years. I think the Amer- 
ican farmer has been very nice about 
the situation, and he is to be honored 
for the manner in which he has at- 
tacked the proposition from the stand- 
point of being reasonable and practical 
and in the best interests of this Nation. 
I think he is entitled to reciprocation. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to say that there are many 
Members of this Congress that feel exact- 
ly like the gentleman from Texas. Not 
only is each one of the Members that 
will speak today speaking for you, but 
he will be speaking for four or five or 
half a dozen people in his area. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may be allowed to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on the subject we 
have just been discussing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. NycGaarp] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NYGAARD. Mr. Speaker, sugar 
production and import control should not 
be determined by what appears to be an 
easy solution—that of reducing the beet 
production. 

And why? 

First, our Nation needs a firm, secure 
supply of sugar, particularly because of 
the present world condition. 

Second, the economy of our agricul- 
ture needs a boost that can so easily be 
given them by increasing sugar alloca- 
tions for domestic producers, including 
Hawaii. 

Third, our national defense needs this 
production for munitions and food for 
our Armed Forces, as well as for food 
for our civilian population which is un- 
der additional strain and load in times 
of stress. 

Our agricultural producers are again 
ready, eager, and able to produce any 
and all of the food and fiber for our 
national needs, in peace or in war. 

Let us not deny them the opportunity. 
Let us help them help us. 

We have been told that it was neces- 
sary to hold in abeyance the sugar allo- 
cations which were taken away from 
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Cuba due to the unfriendly government 
in that country which we all had hoped 
would be of a temporary nature. The 
idea was that we should be able, in the 
event of a new and friendly government, 
to restore the sugar allocation to that 
country in the interests of better inter- 
national relations. 

The actual fact is that this allocation 
has been redistributed by increasing in 
tremendous proportion the sugar alloca- 
tions to other foreign nations previously 
receiving allocations from us. In addi- 
tion, we have extended new allocations 
to certain countries with whom we have 
not had any prior sugar trade. 

According to this activity, it would ap- 
pear that our own people are not entitled 
to a break in economics but that foreign 
countries can be the only recipients of 
anything we do in aid and assistance. 
When I speak of aid and assistance, I do 
not mean the social programs we are 
developing here in this country, those 

programs are not a gift, they are bought 
and paid for by our people, the taxpayers. 
This is not the case with these windfalls 
in foreign trade, particularly in our pur- 
chase of sugar under the allocations to 
foreign nations. 

We are setting a precedent here that 
is going to be hard to withdraw, and 
again the American farmer may be asked 
to sacrifice his allocations for the bene- 
fit of so-called international relations. 

One need not be an isolationist to show 
concern for our American people, and on 
this basis I state that I feel the American 
farmer has been very unjustly treated 
in the allocations of sugar quotas over 
a period of years. I think we should cor- 
rect this situation now. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Colorado (Mr. CHENOWETH] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, the 
sugar problem is one of the most im- 
portant issues facing our Nation today. 

We find ourselves in an almost unbe- 
lievable situation as to the production 
of domestic beet sugar. On the one 
hand, the United States has lost its for- 
mer main sugar supplier, Cuba, which 
has categorically joined the Communist 
camp, and the Nation is contending with 
international perils which could result 
overnight in a severe shortage of sugar. 

On the other hand, under a sugar law 
which is outdated and which should have 
been revised at this session, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is thinking about 
restricting the marketing of beet sugar 
and may actually cut back plantings of 
beets in the spring of 1962. 

This occurs as to a crop with respect to 
which the United States is a deficit 
and not a surplus producer, a crop which 
is economically very attractive to grow- 
ers and at a time when growers would 
like very much to increase their acreage. 

I represent an old, established beet- 
growing area, in which the growing and 
processing of sugarbeets represents one 
of our principal economic strengths. It 
would be most unfortunate if, due either 
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to marketing restrictions or to a 1962 
crop control program, beet growers in my 
district were forced to cut back their 
production from this year’s levels, as 
would happen if the Department of 
Agriculture reduces 1962 beet acreage. 

The interests of growers in my district 
would be best served by permitting them 
to continue producing at this year’s level, 
which represents substantially full plant 
capacity, while the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture carries out his obligation under the 
law to see that the sugar price is one 
which will “fairly and equitably main- 
tain and protect the welfare of the 
domestic sugar industry.” Not only 
would this serve the best interests of 
these beet growers and the economy of 
my district, which benefits tremendously 
from a long period of factory operation, 
but also the overall interests of the Na- 
tion, including those of housewives and 
food manufacturers. I feel our national 
interests are best served by having pro- 
duced and available for marketing the 
largest possible domestic production. 

And finally, if, as Secretary Freeman 
has stated he will recommend, the Na- 
tion is to rely on the beet sugar industry 
for a greater part of our total needs, then 
it behooves the beet sugar industry to do 
all it can in this direction. 

We in the old producing areas natur- 
ally want to have the opportunity to 
produce and sell all we can at a price 
that will be fair and equitable to us. 
We recognize, however, that the demand 
of the Nation for more domestic sugar 
production should also be satisfied in 
part by areas which do not now produce 
or which produce only small quantities 
of sugarbeets. We have favored in the 
past and will support in the future legis- 
lation which will permit the continued 
capacity operation of the established beet 
sugar industry, and which will also allow 
for the economic production of beets 
and construction and operation of new 
factories in areas which do not now have 
such facilities. 

I have introduced a bill, H.R. 8865, 
which would lift marketing and crop re- 
strictions on domestic producers during 
1961 and 1962. Many leaders of the 
beet sugar industry are convinced that 
the action proposed by this bill is not 
only a desirable but very logical first step 
in plans for enacting early in the next 
session long-term sugar legislation that 
will recognize the right of the existing 
industry to produce at full capacity and 
which will also permit the entry into 
the business on an orderly basis of new 
areas which desire to grow beets. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in commending the 
gentleman from Texas in taking the lead 
on this unjustified sugar problem. 

Why should the American farmer be 
prevented from using his acreage for the 
production of sugar? Why should the 
American taxpayer be forced to pay 
millions of dollars annually to take farm- 
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land out of production while sugar, which 
could be grown and produced on these 
idled acres, is imported? 

This procedure is not only unfair to 
the farmer, it is unfair to the taxpayer, 
it is unfair to the consumer. 

As. proof of the fact that farmers 
across the Nation are anxious to obtain 
the right to increase sugar acreage I ask 
permission to insert as a portion of my 
remarks a letter received August 21, 1961, 
from F. W. Bergeson, manager of the 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., of Belle Fourche, 
S. Dak., which is, in part, as follows: 


The sugarbeet expansion potential in 
South Dakota is tremendous. 

The existing cropping program on the 
rich, fertile soil of much of the area of 
South Dakota does not reach the limit of 
the productive capacity of the land. 

Natural rainfall in some areas is sufficient 
to support a more intensified cropping pro- 
gram including sugarbeets. 

Underground aquifers lie under the ter- 
rain of thousands of acres and could pro- 
vide supplemental water for irrigation. The 
interest in irrigation is just being awakened. 
A high income cash crop such as sugar beets 
stimulates irrigation developments. This 
development could bring a great economic 
boom to South Dakota. 

The Oahe reclamation project is pro- 
gressing rapidly. The people of South Da- 
kota are supporting it to the fullest extent. 
This project alone will irrigate one-half mil- 
lion acres of fertile land. Sugarbeets could 
be and should be the backbone of this irri- 
gation project. 

The farmers of South Dakota critically 
need a more diversified cropping program. 
Sugarbeets fits their need for a high-income 
cash crop plus providing byproducts for 
South Dakota’s large livestock industry. 

The Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. is very inter- 
ested in expanding sugarbeet production to 
the maximum of the great potential known 
to exist in South Dakota. 

The expansion program undertaken this 
year proves that the crop can be grown very 
successfully in many new areas of South 
Dakota. The South Dakota farmers need 
this crop and desire to expand as rapidly 
as possible. The capacity of the Belle 
Fourche factory will only scratch the sur- 
face of the production capacity of South 
Dakota. 

A stable Sugar Act which allows an orderly 
expansion of the domestic industry is sorely 
needed so that further sugarbeet-processing 
facilities coulki be established in South 
Dakota. 

Sugarbeet acreage restrictions at this time 
would certainly be a crushing blow to the 
overall agricultural development of South 
Dakota. 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, if we pursue the folly of reduc- 
ing sugarbeet acreage and cutting back 
the production of this vital industry in 
these perilous times, we shall be ignoring 
the lessons of history and taking steps 
exactly contrary to what experience 
shows is the wise course. 

All the great generals of history have 
recognized the importance of food to 
military success. To Napoleon Bona- 
parte is attributed the statement that 
“an army marches on its stomach.” ‘To 
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Napoleon Bonaparte also goes the credit 
for establishing the beet sugar industry 
of France, and for demonstrating to all 
the world the importance and vital ne- 
cessity of a dependable “home” source 
of sugar production, especially during 
times of national peril. 

In the year 1811, the British fleet, pa- 
trolling the coasts of France, effectively 
blocked shipments of sugar to France 
from the West Indies. Sugar prices in 
France rose to a dollar a pound. More 
serious than the inflated price was the 
shortage of this vital, high-energy food 
for Napoleon’s armies. 

Just a few years before, a German 
scientist had succeeded in extracting 
sugar—identical to that obtained from 
the cane plant—from the white Silesian 
beet, on a limited commercial scale. The 
French had become interested, and a 
couple of small French factories had been 
started. 

When Napoleon’s attention was drawn 
to the existence of a small beet sugar 
factory at the village of Passy, he im- 
mediately went there to see for himself 
and pinned the Cross of Honor on Ben- 
jamin Delessert, who had erected the 
factory and was operating it. A few 
days later, in March of 1811, he brought 
the French beet sugar industry into ex- 
istence on a large scale by the stroke of 
his quill pen. He signed a decree pro- 
viding for the planting 79,000 acres of 
sugarbeets, for erecting beet sugar fac- 
tories, and for establishing six experi- 
mental stations to assist farmers in 
planting and developing the new crop. 
He appropriated 1 million francs to im- 
plement this program. 

Thus the dire need for a quick-energy 
food—produced on “home” territory, 
where enemy fleets could not interfere 
with its arrival for French consumers 
and the French Army—brought the beet 
sugar industry into being on a large scale 
in France. As a result of Napoleon’s 
various decrees, 334 small beet sugar fac- 
tories were erected in France in 1812 and 
1813. Today, beet sugar is produced in 
virtually every European country, and 
the sugarbeet is the basic source of 
supply for all of Europe. 

Now what can we learn from this les- 
son of history? 

First, it reaffirms what we all know 
and should, at this critical stage in our 
own history, again recognize: that the 
only sure and dependable source of sup- 
ply of sugar for U.S. consumers is sugar 
that is produced within the continental 
borders of the United States. There is 
no danger that this sugar will fail to 
reach us because of submarine warfare. 
No ocean shipping lanes are involved in 
Sugar produced within our own conti- 
nental border. The sugar is produced 
here and so it is available here. 

Second, it provides a demonstration of 
the importance of sugar, that high-ener- 
gy food, to the welfare of a nation. 
Napoleon recognized its importance to 
such an extent that he created an indus- 
try to assure his armies and the French 
People a dependable supply. 

Third—and this is the greatest lesson 
we can learn—in this time of national 
crisis it is in our own national interest to 
increase and encourage greater produc- 
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tion of sugarbeets in the continental 
United States. And it follows that it is 
contrary to our national interest to re- 
strict and discourage production of 
sugarbeets. 

Let us, then, heed this great lesson of 
history. Let us learn from the past, and 
act upon what we learn, so that we may 
with greater confidence face an uncer- 
tain and dangerous future. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
compliment the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. RoceErs] for vigorously pursuing the 
sugar problem and giving us the oppor- 
tunity to present our views. 

It has become increasingly plain that 
the Department of State is a roadblock 
in the path of American agriculture bal- 
ancing supply and demand. 

The House Committee on Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the sugar- 
beet growers, the processors of sugar- 
beets, and all other interested segments 
of our economy are very desirous of 
helping the United States produce more 
of the sugar needed for our consump- 
tion. 

Why are the efforts of the Department 
of Agriculture and all the people who 
are interested in growing sugarbeets 
being thwarted? Why not make it pos- 
sible for the growers of corn, wheat, 
milo, and cotton to reduce their pro- 
duction of surplus crops and produce 
a crop in demand—sugarbeets? 

The construction of new sugar mills, 
costing approximately $15 million per 
plant would help our economy by reduc- 
ing unemployment and increasing capi- 
tal expenditures. And there would be 
a continuing annual income to the 
growers. 

The Department of State is purchas- 
ing 45 percent of our sugar needs and 
selling very little of our surplus crops 
in exchange. Why not produce this 45 
percent of our sugar needs on land that 
is presently growing crops in surplus? 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of State 
is a contributing factor in not allowing 
American agriculture freedom to operate 
under the law of supply and demand. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
dismay that I observe the latest letter 
from the Department of Agriculture 
relative to the 1962 sugarbeet acreage 
program. It was not news that sugar- 
beet grower associations and processors 
are to express their views and recom- 
mendations in Denver next week on 
whether the 1962 acreage of sugarbeets 
should be restricted or not restricted. 
But it was news to discover the Agri- 
culture Department had already worked 
out a tentative plan that would cut 
domestic sugarbeet acreage to about 87 
percent of the 1961 level. However, the 
Department was careful to say that the 
plan was being considered only “in the 
event it determines that restrictive pro- 
portionate shares will be necessary.” 

This latest move by the Agriculture 
Department exemplifies the wisdom of 
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a statement I released to my constitu- 
ents on August 9, 1961, that the now 
available Cuban sugar quota will again 
become the “plum” in 1962 of other 
foreign interests, to the disservice of the 
American farmer. 

This might all have been avoided by 
the consideration and passage of long- 
term sugar legislation this year, which 
has been consistently recommended by 
various Members of this Congress, in- 
cluding myself. 

House Agriculture Committee Chair- 
man Haroitp D. Coo.tey, in a letter to 
me, called it “unfortunate” that he has 
not yet received the recommendations 
from either the President or the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture with reference to an 
extension of the sugar program. Con- 
gressman Coo.Ley said legislative hear- 
ings would “not accomplish anything at 
all” if held prior to receiving recom- 
mendations from the administration. 

It is inconceivable that the American 
farmer should now be asked to slash his 
production to 87 percent of the 1961 crop 
in view of the available Cuban quota. 
And yet the Department of Agriculture 
refuses to even recommend expansion of 
US. sugarbeet acreage until at least 
next year, which at best will be of no 
benefit to the farmer until at least 1963. 

It is further alarming to note that 
foreign supplies of sugar have been pur- 
chased to the degree that they have al- 
ready had an adverse effect on sugar 
prices. The Wall Street Journal re- 
ported last week that the Government 
has set quotas so high that prices out- 
run demand—and “sugar plenty prom- 
ises to drive prices still lower.” 

The U.S. Beet Sugar Association, 
through its president, Robert H. Shields, 
informed Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man and Secretary of State Rusk that 
raw sugar prices have declined 50 points 
in about as many days. Shields called 
for prompt Government action and rec- 
ommended that the Government “notify 
the foreign countries to whom the 
Cuban windfall has been allocated that 
until further notice only 90 percent of 
their allocations may be imported into 
the United States.” 

This is a fair approach to the problem. 
But instead, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment will hold hearings: One for the 
purpose of allotting the marketing of 
domestic beet sugar for 1961, the other 
to consider slashing the 1962 acreage. 

I hope I am wrong. I hope the De- 
partment of Agriculture will have lis- 
tened with an open mind when the pub- 
lic hearing was held this week in Denver. 
But I am sorely afraid it is just another 
case of the Department’s playing lip- 
service to the farmer while displaying a 
preclosed mind. 

The reduction or even the limitation 
of sugarbeet acreage at this critical time 
in our Nation’s history would be utterly 
contrary to the best interests of the 
United States, and contrary to national 
policy established by the Congress more 
than 27 years ago and repeatedly 
reemphasized since then. 

As recently as June 6, 1960, on page 
3 of House of Representatives Report No. 
1746, a duly constituted committee of 
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this Congress, the House Committee on 
Agriculture, stated: 

For many years it has been the policy of 
the U.S. Government for defense and stra- 
tegic reasons—to preserve within the United 
States the ability to produce a substantial 


portion of our sugar requirements. This 
has been done because sugar is an essen- 
tial and vital food product needed by Ameri- 
can consumers, the supply of which on a 
worldwide scale has been marked by periods 
of alternating scarcity and surplus. 


Essentially the same language was 
used by the same committee and also 
by the Finance Committee of the other 
body in 1955 and 1956. 

Let me emphasize parts of that state- 
ment. You will notice that it says that 
it has been the policy of our Govern- 
ment for many years for defense and 
strategic reasons to preserve our ability 
to produce a substantial portion of our 
sugar requirements within the United 
States. We are today spending billions 
and billions of dollars on weapons and 
machinery and manpower for defense 
and strategic reasons. That is sound 
national policy, and we all recognize it 
as such. 

Why, then, should we now propose to 
go contrary to our national policy on 
sugar, and reduce the amount of sugar 
we now produce in the continental United 
States? Certainly if ever we needed to 
bolster our assurance of supplies of this 
“essential and vital food product” we 
need to do so now in the face of the 
present worldwide dangers we face. 

On page 4 of the House report of June 
6, 1960, there is some amplification of 
the purposes of the Sugar Act. The re- 
port says: 

Basically, the Sugar Act is intended to do 
three things: (1) Make it possible, as a mat- 
ter of national security, to produce a sub- 
stantial part of our sugar requirements 
within continental United States and to 
do this without the consumer-penalizing 
device of a high protective tariff; (2) as- 
sure U.S. consumers of a plentiful and stable 
supply of sugar at reasonable prices; and 
(3) permits nearby friendly foreign coun- 
tries to participate equitably in supplying 
the U.S. sugar market for the double pur- 
pose of expanding international trade and 
assuring a stable and adequate supply of 
sugar. 


Please note that the first point stresses 
that the Sugar Act, “as a matter of na- 
tional security,” intends to make it pos- 
sible to produce a substantial part of 
our sugar requirements “within conti- 
nental United States.” To reduce con- 
tinental production of sugarbeets at this 
moment in certainly is contrary 
to this important phase of our long- 
established national security policy. 

Please note also that the third point 
states that the Sugar Act is intended to 
permit nearby friendly foreign nations to 
participate in supplying U.S. consumers 
both for expanding international trade 
and assuring a stable and adequate sup- 
ply of sugar. 

We all remember that we cut off Cuba’s 
quota in this market after she ceased to 
be friendly. We are all agreed that was 
in the national interest. Yet now we are 
obtaining sugar from the far reaches of 
the limitless oceans—from India, Aus- 
tralia, Hong Kong, and other faraway 
places—to replace Cuban sugar. Can 
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those places, and others I might name, 
be considered nearby? Can shipments 
that take 3 to 6 weeks to reach the United 
States be considered, even by the most 
fantastic stretch of the imagination, as 
contributing to the assurance of stable 
and adequate supplies of sugar? 

If our present Sugar Act forces us to 
reduce sugar production in our own 
country and at the same time reach to 
such remote places as the Indian Ocean 
for supplies, then, gentlemen, I say that 
the present act is contrary to the estab- 
lished policies of Congress and is con- 
trary to the best interests of the United 
States. 





FLOW OF COMMUNIST PROPA- 
GANDA INTO THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill to stop the 
flow of Communist propaganda into this 
country. I think that many of us are 
disturbed with the order of the present 
administration of March 17 which al- 
lows this Communist propaganda to 
come into this country freely and be dis- 
tributed by the U.S. postal system free of 
charge. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very delicate and 
difficult matter to get at. I have had 
the help of some constitutional lawyers 
in preparing the legislation which I have 
introduced today, because this particu- 
lar inflow of Communist mail involves 
the complicated Universal Postal Union 
which represents an unofficial treaty ar- 
rangement, but it is not a treaty in the 
sense that it needs ratification by the 
Senate. There are some good reasons 
for the establishment of the Universal 
Postal Union, dating back to the early 
history of our country. But there is no 
doubt in my mind and in the mind of 
other people who are concerned, that the 
Communists have abused the mail ar- 
rangement between countries. 

COMMUNIST MAIL DELIVERED FREE 


Mr. Speaker, I do not think that the 
American people want to stand any long- 
er for the proposition of several hun- 
dred thousands of tons of Communist 
propaganda mail coming into our coun- 
try and being delivered by our postal 
system free of charge. The mail that 
I speak of has gone skyward since the 
decision of the administration on March 
17 to allow it to come in unchecked. 

Mr. Speaker, for many years prior to 
that date of March 17 of this year, under 
previous administrations, both Democrat 
and Republican, this mail was inter- 
cepted by the customs people and, if it 
was determined to be political prop- 
aganda, the people to whom it was ad- 
dressed were asked if they wished to re- 
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ceive it. About 99.5 percent of the people 
contacted said “No; they did not want 
to receive it; they had not ordered it.” 

Most of this mail is addressed to our 
youth, the teachers, and to colleges and 
universities, because this is a favorite 
trick of the Communists to get at the 
minds of our young people. 

Mr. Speaker, there are groups in this 
country who are compiling lists of stu- 
dents throughout the Nation and for- 
warding them to Moscow or some other 
Communist country, where they are ad- 
dressed, and this material placed in an 
envelope. Then it comes in in large 
volume, and then is sent on under the 
new administration’s decision to the re- 
cipients. 

YOUNG MINDS AFFECTED 


Mr. Speaker, I think this is one of the 
most serious problems we have, to stop 
this Communist propaganda coming into 
our country. It is the technique of the 
Communists to work on the young minds 
of the various nations. SoI say that this 
legislation is long overdue. I would have 
introduced it earlier had it not been for 
the fact that it was a very complicated 
bill to prepare. But I know now that the 
bill is workable and I do hope that the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
will give me support by, perhaps, intro- 
ducing similar legislation and at least 
letting me know that they too are con- 
cerned about this problem in order that 
we might have the necessary backing to 
get this heard before the proper commit- 
tee. 

I might add that we are now consid- 
ering in the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service—and I am the rank- 
ing member on the Postal Operations 
Subcommittee—a bill to increase postal 
rates, because supposedly there is a defi- 
cit in the Post Office Department. How 
in the world can we go to the American 
people and ask or compel them to pay 
increased postal rates when this huge 
volume of Communist propaganda is 
coming into this country and is delivered 
free? And we know that as a result of 
that this is adding a terrific burden on 
the financial position of the Post Office 
Department and is contributing im- 
mensely to the deficit that we have. 

So I say that we come with unclean 
hands to the American people when we 
ask them for an increase in postal rates 
unless we stop the free delivery of this 
Communist propaganda to our citizens. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I am delighted 
to yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
certainly like to commend the gentle- 
man from Nebraska for bringing this 
matter to the attention of the House and 
more particularly for the legislation that 
he has introduced. I should also like 
to point out that the National Commu- 
nist Party headquarters in the United 
States, now located in the city of Chi- 
cago, continues to use the U.S. mails to 
spread its propaganda, its hatemonger- 
ing type of literature, mailing it to peo- 
ple who have not requested it and who 
certainly do not want it. I should hope 
that the Members of this House will join 
with the gentleman from Nebraska in 
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joint sponsorship of his legislation so 
that what I believe to be a very sad situa- 
tion may be corrected. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank the 
gentleman and should like to point out 
to him that the legislation I introduced 
today provides also that the U.S. mails 
should not be used to distribute Com- 
munist propaganda originating in this 
country and we know there are volumes 
of that type of propaganda that do origi- 
nate in this country. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I am delighted 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio who has been very active in 
this field and who was, I believe, the 
first Member of this body to call atten- 
tion to this serious situation. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

I recall having raised this question of 
the free distribution of Communist prop- 
aganda in the mails of the United States, 
in view of the great deficit we have, and 
objected to it and called upon the Post 
Office Department to do something about 
it. I am delighted the gentleman from 
Nebraska has taken this step and has 
prepared legislation that will curb this 
noxious activity and stop this propa- 
ganda from flowing through the mail at 
the expense of the American taxpayer. 
The gentleman is to be congratulated. 
Iassure him I intend not only to support 
his bill but to introduce similar legisla- 
tion, because since the time I made the 
statement regarding this matter I have 
received mail from all over the United 
States raising the question: Why is not 
something done about it? I am delighted 
that the gentleman from Nebraska now 
has done something about it. I hope the 
gentleman will urge his committee to 
take action. 

I am glad also the gentleman is rais- 
ing the question of the distribution of 
propaganda throughout the United 
States initiating here in the United 
States. A few Congresses ago I intro- 
duced legislation to try to stop that. It 
seems to me a crime that they can send 
this material to libraries and schools all 
over the country, so that this goes out 
without indication that it is propaganda. 
I think we should make sure that when 
this propaganda goes out throughout the 
United States there is some way to 
identify it so when it gets into the 
libraries, the schools, or other areas, the 
people will know what they are reading. 
The gentleman knows as well as I do 
that this propaganda comes from the 
Communist countries behind the Iron 
Curtain and the Bamboo Curtain. 

I appreciate very much the gentle- 
man’s taking this step. I assure him of 
my support, and will do everything I can 
to get other support for him. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank the 
gentleman. I know that with his sup- 
port this legislation will have much 
easier sailing through the various steps 
that are necessary to its enactment. 

Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BEERMANN. I also want to com- 
pliment my colleague from Nebraska. I 
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know the many long hours of effort he 
has put into studying this problem. 

A couple of days ago I received in the 
mail a magazine from a constituent in 
Nebraska, This magazine was mailed 
from Europe. It has pictures and arti- 
cles. I did not see much of a subversive 
nature in it, but what I should like to 
ask the gentleman from Nebraska is, 
With this magazine being distributed in 
the United States, what reciprocity do 
the magazines of this country receive in 
being distributed in Europe? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. What type of 
magazine was it? 

Mr. BEERMANN. It was a picture 
magazine. It had articles and some good 
news init. I think it cost my constituent 
either 7 or 9 cents to mail it from Ne- 
braska to me in Washington, D.C. Do we 
have reciprocity in European countries 
in the distribution of magazines of that 
type? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That involves 
the very complicated Universal Postal 
Union, which it would take several hours 
to discuss in order for us all to under- 
stand it completely. But if the maga- 
zine came from Paris to the United 
States we would deliver it free, and if we 
sent a magazine from the United States 
to Paris they would deliver it free. 

Mr. BEERMANN. A further point, 
then: Our U.S. mails, unless we stop this 
Communist propaganda, are helping 
communism in our country, making us 
softhearted. The very fact that we dis- 
tribute it free through the mail is dan- 
gerous to ourselves. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. If we would 
send similar information, which the 
Communists would call American propa- 
ganda, to Russia, they would not deliver 
it, so they are not living up to the Postal 
Union agreement themselves. This 
would not only be third-class matter, as 
they open first-, second-, and third-class 
matter and inspect it before they allow 
it to go on, if they do allow it to go on. 

Mr. BEERMANN. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I assure him that I will support 
his legislation. 

Mr. BOW. If the gentleman will yield 
further, on the question of the mail being 
delivered, perhaps the gentleman will 
recall that in Czechoslovakia, behind the 
Iron Curtain, when mail was received 
which had a stamp on it, they refused to 
deliver it because of the stamp that was 
on it from this country. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The gentleman 
is absolutely correct. I have a further 
statement here which I planned to pre- 
sent and call attention to that very act 
of the Communists in returning many 
of these letters to us that have that 
stamp on it. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. I had intended to 
make the same observation, but pursuing 
the same matter, it has come to my at- 
tention on several occasions from con- 
stituents of mine who have written let- 
ters to relatives behind the Iron Curtain 
that in many instances, mail directed to 
their relatives there has never reached 
its destination, for what reason, of 
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course, is often unexplainable, but I 
think most of us know why. 

Mr.JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I too commend our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Nebraska for 
having taken this step. It is really in- 
credible that we should allow an avowed 
and powerful enemy to be pouring poi- 
sonous propaganda into the minds of our 
own youth. We would not allow any 
other country to be shipping in dangerous 
drugs or disease bacteria. We would not 
allow anybody to pour poison into our 
water supply. But here is our most im- 
portant possession, the minds and atti- 
tudes of our youth, and out of some 
mistaken notion that by treating this 
avowed enemy as if it is a law-abiding 
nation, we will get reciprocal behavior 
in return, we allow that enemy to pour 
this poisonous material day after day 
into the untrained and uncritical minds 
of our youth. 

Mr. Khrushchev has jarred many by 
his announcement that he is going to 
resume the testing of atomic bombs. 
But how has he achieved the great gains 
that he has made heretofore? It has 
not been with bombs. He has made 
those gains with words—lying words. 
He has been winning all around the 
world with lying words. And we not only 
let him send them in, we help pay the 
transportation of material which is most 
effective in weakening and dividing and 
confusing and undermining with the 
purpose of eventually subjugating our 
own people. 

It is a long overdue action that the 
gentleman has taken. I hope today’s 
pronouncement by Mr. Khrushchev 
after years of his having talked about 
disarmament, while we relaxed, may jar 
us into belatedly taking this and a lot of 
other steps that are also long overdue. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank my col- 
league from Minnesota. I am proud to 
say our colleague was born in the great 
State of Nebraska and received his med- 
ical education there. We all have the 
deepest respect for him, and I think his 
words of wisdom and encouragement 
certainly will mean much to all of us 
in this struggle to stop this inflow of 
insidious propaganda, which I again say 
is delivered free of charge by the U.S. 
postal system. 

Recently an employee of the Bureau 
of Customs said such material printed 
abroad and destined for student groups 
in schools and colleges did indeed reach 
directly or indirectly every school and 
college in the United States. He further 
said that a spot check of the volume of 
Communist propaganda was made over 
a 12-month period in 1959. 

The port of New Orleans alone counted 
over 300,000 packages of such Commu- 
nist propaganda destined for schools and 
colleges in 1 year. From 5 to 15 sep- 
arate pamphlets were contained in each 
package. The official also said that New 
Orleans was one of the lesser ports of 
entry from the standpoint of such ma- 
terial entering this country and that 
there were 40 other ports of entry to 
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this country—“Communist Training Op- 
erations,” part 2, “Communist Activities 
and Propaganda Among Youth Groups,” 
hearings before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities Committee, House 
of Representatives, 86th Congress, 2d 
session, February 2 and 3, 1960, US. 
Government Printing Office, page 1327. 
INSPECTION PROGRAM CANCELED 


As I have stated, since 1948 this prop- 
aganda material has been screened by 
the Customs Bureau at the ports of en- 
try. But on March 17 of this year, the 
Kennedy administration canceled this 
inspection program. Why? This is the 
official answer from the Post Office De- 
partment: 

The program had no intelligence value 
and it interfered with efforts to improve 
East-West relations. 


Mr. Speaker, those are foolish rea- 
sons, in my opinion. In the first place 
I do not believe the program was de- 
signed for its intelligence value but to 
intercept unwanted and unsolicited Red 
propaganda material. 

FLOODING THE COUNTRY 


It is significant that the Deputy Di- 
rector of Customs in the port of New 
York said in June that Communist 
propaganda is “really flooding this 


country” since the Kennedy administra- 
tion order of March 17. 

A veil of secrecy now surrounds the 
flow of this material into this country. 
No figures are available as to the amount 
of such material, although the Customs 
Bureau is checking over some figures it 


has “to determine their accuracy,” my 
office was told yesterday. 

The fact that this inspection or 
screening program might interfere with 
East-West relations and therefore must 
be ended must have given a big laugh 
to the Kremlin. Can anyone seriously 
believe that a nation or system which 
continuously sends out political propa- 
ganda into other nations—propaganda 
aimed at overthrow of the democratic 
form of government in those other na- 
tions—is sincerely interested in improv- 
ing relations with those same nations? 

I charge today that this is the grossest 
kind of ignorance of the true menace of 
the international Communist system. 
To allow the Communists free access to 
our mails in the hope that this will im- 
prove relations with them is stupidity. 


IMPORTANT COMMUNIST TOOL 


We must remember that the Commu- 
nists are not devoted to winning by wag- 
ing war or force of arms, but by revo- 
lution, boring from within, subversion, 
spying, all the things that are so repug- 
nant to a free world. How can any 
thinking person conclude that we will 
improve East-West relations by giving 
the international Communist movement 
the right to send tons and hundreds of 
tons of propaganda flowing into this 
country, aimed especially at young peo- 
ple and minority groups. How can any- 
one seriously doubt that this propaganda 
is one of the major tools of the Soviets 
in their cold war for world domination? 

Yet we are expected to believe that by 
aiding the Communists to propagandize 
persons in this country we will improve 
East-West relations. It is folly. 
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HOOVER STATEMENTS 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, 
told a House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee this spring: 

The Communist Party, U.S.A., during the 
past year has stepped up its activities among 
the youth of our Nation. In addition to 
their youth work, the Communists devoted 
considerable effort toward infiltration of our 
industries and unions, in improving their 
agitation and propaganda machinery, in ex- 
ploiting the prevailing international politi- 
cal climate in an effort to make Soviet poli- 
cies more acceptable to American public 
opinion, and in rebuilding their influence 
among all segments of our society. (Hear- 
ings on H.R. 7371 (State, Justice, judiciary 
appropriation bill) before a subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee, House 
of Representatives, 87th Cong., lst sess., Mar. 
6, 1961. U.S. Government Printing Office. 
(P. 423.) ) 


Mr. Hoover says the Communists have 
worked to improve their propaganda 
machinery, and I believe we all recognize 
that Mr. Hoover knows what he is talk- 
ing about. I cannot help but wonder 
how much this free flow of propaganda 
into this Nation has helped the Commu- 
nists in their efforts to improve their 
propaganda machine. 

Mr. Hoover also said: 

The Soviet intelligence services have re- 
organized, multiplied their contacts with the 
American people, and have become aggres- 
sively bolder in spearheading their espionage 
offensive against the United States. The in- 
telligence organizations of the satellite 
countries, carefully coordinated under Soviet 
leadership and control, have gained increas- 
ingly in experience and ability. 

The current, widespread ramifications of 
the Soviet bloc espionage networks which 
today extend throughout the entire United 
States, have indicated a realistic need for a 
further tightening of our security on the 
homefront. While the Communists speak 
of peace, their intelligence setup is the most 
extensive in world history. (Ibid., p. 425.) 


Mr. Hoover states that the Soviet in- 
telligence setup is the most extensive in 
history, yet we expect to improve East- 
West relations. 

EAST GERMAN PROPAGANDA 


I would like to include now a typical 
example of the type of Communist po- 
litical propaganda which is being sent 
into this country—unsolicited. This was 
received by a man in Michigan. Itis a 
blatant appeal for support of the Rus- 
sian and therefore automatically the 
East German position in regard to Ber- 
lin. It is an eight-page pamphlet en- 
titled “Prevent War.” The last page 
contains a map of East Germany which 
cannot be reproduced in the Recorp, but 
it shows Berlin within the East German 
puppet colony and a notation that it is 
“about 112 miles” from West Germany 
to Berlin. 

The text of the pamphlet follows: 
PREVENT WAR—ARGUMENTS AND MATERIAL ON 

THE QUESTION OF A PEACE TREATY WITH 

GERMANY AND A SOLUTION OF THE WEST 

BERLIN PROBLEM 

DEAR READERS: On the front pages of your 
newspapers recently you found many reports 
dealing with the question of Germany and 
the problem of West Berlin. Both problems 
are being discussed in international political 
circles with great interest. This subject was 
dealt with in the talks between N. S. Khru- 
shchev and President Kennedy in Vienna and 
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in a Soviet memorandum to the U.S. Govern- 
ment. When this document was published, 
many opinions were expressed in both Ger- 
man States. Walter Ulbricht, Chairman of 
the GDR State Council, granted an interview 
to Mr. W. R. Hearst, chief editor and owner 
of the American Hearst press, and answered 
many journalists’ questions at an interna- 
tional press conference in the presence of 350 
journalists. Leading political bodies in the 
GDR, the State Council, the Ministers’ Coun- 
cil, the National Council of the National 
Front of Democratic Germany and the Polit- 
bureau of the Central Committee of the So- 
cialist Unity Party issued a joint statement 
which contained a proposal to the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic to take up ne- 
gotiations in preparation for a peace treaty. 

The Soviet Government made the first pro- 
posal for the preparation of a peace treaty 
with Germany as early as 1946. A draft of 
such a treaty was handed to the Western 
Powers in 1952. Unfortunately both they 
and the West German Government rejected 
this great chance. 

In 1958, the Soviet Union submitted a new 
draft peace treaty for discussion. And now 
the time is more than ripe that such a peace 
treaty be concluded. 

With this pamphlet please let us acquaint 
you a little more thoroughly with certain 
aspects of this problem. 

A situation has arisen which represents a 
great danger to the peoples of Europe and to 
the whole world, as a result of the continued 
existence of problems left unsolved after the 
Second World War. 

Thank you in advance for your attention. 


THE GERMAN PEOPLE HAVE A RIGHT TO A PEACE 
TREATY 


It was always a rule that at the end of 
@ War a peace treaty was signed by the states 
concerned. This is customary, a usage of 
international law. It was more than 14 years 
ago that a peace treaty was signed with Italy 
and other states which fought on the side of 
Hitler Germany. The United States of 
America, Britain, and other countries con- 
cluded a peace treaty with Japan in 1951. 
But the governments of the same countries 
do not want to hear of a peace treaty with 
Germany. 

“The Potsdam Agreement is and will re- 
main our legal basis. The Western Powers 
have violated this legal basis. They created 
a separate West German currency. They ac- 
tively helped to divide Germany. They 
pressed the Paris treaties upon the West 
German people. They accepted West Ger- 
many into NATO. In none of these cases 
were the Soviet Union, as partner in the 
Potsdam Agreement, or the German people 
consulted. We can no longer look on while 
rights and peace are jeopardized. 

“A peace treaty would lay down our com- 
plete and unassailable sovereignty under in- 
ternational law. It would also be the legal 
basis for all agreements with the Western 
Powers, about which I already spoke, agree- 
ments on the basis of liberty and equality 
for large and small states alike. 

“Such a final full-stop to the Second World 
War and the postwar period would in no 
way impede the reunification of Germany, 
but on the contrary create indispensable 
conditions for acquiring national unity.” 
(From an interview granted to “Neues 
Deutschland” by Walter Ulbricht, Chairman 
of the GDR State Council.) 


WHY JUST NOW? 


“We make this urgent demand just now 
because month by month tension is increas- 
ing and the danger of serious conflicts be- 
coming more acute as a result of nuclear 
armament and revanchist propaganda in 
West Germany. We simply want to prevent 
this development continuing until one day 
some provocation or other plunges Germany 
and the whole world into the greatest catas- 
trophe of all, into a new war. 
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“We want to bring this dangerous devel- 
opment in West Germany to a timely halt. 
We want a peace treaty because it would give 
the guarantee that Germany could never 
again be responsible for starting another 
war. This is in the national interests of the 
German people as a whole, in the interests 
of the people of West Germany, naturally 
in the interests of the people of the German 
Democzatic Republic and in the interests of 
all peoples.” (From Walter Ulbricht’s state- 
ment at the international press conference 
on June 15, 1961.) 

THESE PATHS LEAD TO A PEACE TREATY 


The best and most favorable way to 
normalize the situation in Germany would 
be as proposed by the Soviet Government 
memorandum and by the German Demo- 
cratic Republic: 

1. Both German Governments take up 
negotiations and reach agreement on ques- 
tions concerning a peace agreement with 
Germany and the road to peaceful reunifica- 
tion. 

Should these negotiations result in posi- 
tive proposals by the German Democratic 
Republic and the Federal Republic, a peace 
conference of all those countries involved 
in the war against Hitler Germany could 
be convened without delay so that a uni- 
form German peace treaty could be agreed 
upon and signed. 

2. Another possibility is that a peace 
agreement is reached on the basis of two 
treaties. This would be a concession to those 
governments not prepared to conclude a 
uniform peace treaty with both German 
states. In this case the countries of the 
anti-Hitler coalition could sign a peace treaty 
with both, or one German state, as they 
think fit. The text of the treaties need not 
be identical but must at least be based upon 
the same principles in all major questions 
of a peace agreement. 

8. Should, however, the Western Powers 
and the West German Government intend to 
let this question of a peaceful agreement 
with Germany drag on, should they continue 
to refuse to face reality and negotiate, the 
Soviet Union, and other countries prepared 
to do so, will sign a peace treaty with the 
German Democratic Republic. 

NO DICTATION 

“The representatives of political and so- 
cial life as well as of the Government of the 
German Democratic Republic, from their 
joint session, submit to the Governments of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the United States of America, to the govern- 
ments of all states who are interested in a 
peaceful solution of the German problems, in 
particular to the Governments of the People’s 
Republic of Poland, the Czechoslovak Social- 
ist Republic, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain, and the Republic of France, the rec- 
commendation that a peace conference be 
prepared without delay and that negotia- 
tions be commenced as a result of which the 
conclusion of a peace treaty with both 
German states can take place and on this 
basis, the West Berlin question be settled.” 
(From the joint statement of German Dem- 
ocratic Republic political representatives.) 

WHAT WOULD A PEACE TREATY MEAN? 

A key to peace and reunification for 
Germany. 

Complete sovereignty for the German 
people. 

A stop to West German militarists and 
revanchists. 

The prevention of nuclear armament. 

Improving the chances of international 
disarmament agreement. 

The normalization of the situation in 
West Berlin. 

The normalization of relations between 
the peoples of Europe. 

Security for all nations. 
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QUOTATIONS PROVE WEST GERMAN EXTREMISTS 
ARE FOLLOWING IN HITLER’S FOOTSTEPS 


Bonn’s Minister Seebohm: “We demand 
recovery of the areas of German settlement 
in the east.” (“Sudetendeutsche Zeitung,” 
June 7, 1961.) 

Von Hassel, CDU Prime Minister in 
Schleswig-Holstein: “Our territorial de- 
mands go well beyond the Oder-Neisse fron- 
tier; we want back the areas which were 
formerly under German rule.” (At a re- 
vanchist meeting of the Silesian “Lands- 
mannschaft” organization, June 9 to 11, 
1961.) 

Konrad Adenauer: 
needs atomic weapons. We cannot send our 
youth to war without atomic weapons.” 
(June 11, 1961, at a revanchist meeting of 
the Silesian “Landsmannschaft” in Han- 
over.) 

Bonn’s Minister Lemmer: “I would prefer 
a real aggravation of the international dis- 
pute about Berlin to keeping the present 
situation as it is.” (June 8, 1961, in Bad 
Godesberg.) 

Hans Ehard, CSU Prime Minister of Ba- 
varia: “The risk of war is at present the 
only key to the door of liberty which the 
West possesses.” (At a revanchist meeting 
of the Silesian “Landsmannschaft” from 
June 9 to 11, 1961.) 

A peace treaty would stop these extrem- 
ists. 


GERMANS IN EAST AND WEST SAY “YES” TO A 
PEACE TREATY 


Erich Baumlingen, salesman, Diisseldorf 
(West Germany): “The proposal that both 
German states should reach agreement on 
the problems of a peace treaty is the best 
way to solve the German question.” 

Oskar Adler, chairman of Shop Stewards 
Council, Karlsruhe (West Germany): “I be- 
lieve that this would prevent the danger of 
war for years to come and that peaceful de- 
velopment would begin for the German 
workers and the whole German nation.” 

Kurt Werner, turner, motor works, Johan- 
nisthal (Socialist Berlin) : “What we need is 
a final full stop to the last war. A peace 
treaty with Germany is really long overdue.” 

Willi Hunger, cooperative farmer, Pridi- 
kow (GDR): “We give our wholehearted sup- 
port to the proposal that all interested gov- 
ernments should begin without delay on 
preparations for a peace conference to pave 
the way for a peace treaty and solution of 
the West Berlin question.” 

Prof. Norbert Aresin, director of the 
Leipzig University Women’s Clinic: “It’s high 
time that a peace treaty was concluded with 
both German states.” 


WEST BERLIN MUST BECOME A DEMILITARIZED 
FREE CITY 


“‘We know of no Berlin problem. There is 
only a West Berlin problem. West Berlin is 
a part of a city in the center of the German 
Democratic Republic, it lies on German Dem- 
ocratic Republic territory and Bonn has not 
the slightest right to claim it. The West 
German Government has no right whatever 
in West Berlin. 

“To put it more precisely, I would like to 
emphasize the following: After the conclu- 
sion of a peace treaty, life in West Berlin 
would no longer be influenced by occupation 
regimes, espionage centers, or special trans- 
mitters which organize the cold war, or by 
any other measures which could serve the 
purpose of preparing for another war. This 
means: West Berlin must not be used against 
the interests of the German Democratic Re- 
public and other Socialist countries, or 
against the United States, England, France, 
the West German Federal Republic and other 
Western countries. West Berlin should have 
the status of a truly neutral city. This 
means: In connection with the conclusion 
of a peace treaty, the statute of occupation 
will cease to exist and West Berlin will obtain 
the status of a neutral, free city with secure 
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international guarantees. The German 
Democratic Republic will strictly respect this 
status of neutrality. We think such a status 
will serve the interests of peace.” (W. Ul- 
bricht at the international press conference 
June 15, 1961.) 

“It is our opinion that the time has now 
come for the four powers, but also both Ger- 
man states, to conduct serious negotiations 
on the principles of a peace treaty. We are 
prepared for such negotiations. Those who 
reject a peace treaty are obviously intent on 
disrupting peace and increasing the danger of 
war.” 

WALTER ULBRICHT. 


Identical propaganda pamphlets were 
received by other persons in Michigan, 
and, I presume, in many other sections 
of the country. 

Why do we deliver this material free 
of charge? It is because we have an 
agreement to do so, known as the Uni- 
versal Postal Union. Under terms of the 
UPU agreements with foreign nations 
(not ratified by the U.S. Senate, inci- 
dentally) over 100 nations have agreed 
to carry mail received from foreign 
countries without any additional charge 
to the sender. This greatly simplifies 
the use of international mail, since the 
sender does not have to purchase stamps 
of a foreign nation in order to have that 
foreign nation’s postal system deliver a 


letter. 
U.S. MAIL INTO THE TRASH 


I wonder if the United States is en- 
gaged in a similar propaganda campaign 
as the Soviet Union and its captive 
satellites. If so, does anyone sitting here 
today believe that the Soviet Union is 
delivering such American propaganda to 
Russian citizens? Does anyone have 
any doubt that not only does American 
propaganda go into the trash but that 
any magazine, newspaper, pamphlet or 
other material which contains a true 
statement of facts in regard to interna- 
tional issues also goes into the trash 
basket? Can anyone doubt that the 
Russians are intercepting not only 
propaganda mail—if we send any—but 
also all letters of a personal or business 
nature before they are delivered? Rus- 
sia is a dictatorship. Individual rights 
are nonexistent. There can be little 
doubt, based on known facts, that Russia 
not only intercepts all mail sent from 
the free world to its citizens, but de- 
stroys mail without even notifying the 
sender. 

Many Members will recall the ‘“‘Cham- 
pions of Liberty” series of commemora- 
tive stamps issued by the U.S. Post Office 
Department from 1957 through this 
year. One of these stamps honored the 
great Czech patriot, Thomas Masaryk. 
Of course, as the Communists have re- 
written Czech history, he is not a patriot, 
but a counterrevolutionary or some 
such thing. But he is regarded in the 
free world as a hero of the Czech people, 
and so this Nation honored him with a 
postage stamp. 

The extent to which Communists go 
to prevent their captive colonies and the 
captive people in them from knowing 
the truth and learning about free world 
activities can be easily illustrated by the 
action the Communists took in regard 
to this stamp. They sent back undeliv- 
ered many of the envelopes bearing the 
Masaryk stamp. On some the stamp had 
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been obliterated. Thus do the Commu- 
nists honor their international commit- 
ments under the Universal Postal Union. 


BOW SUGGESTION 


This matter is disturbing to many 
Americans. Our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow] has called on 
the President to announce to the Uni- 
versal Postal Union that we will no 
longer honor the reciprocal agreement 
with nations that misuse the mails for 
propaganda, nor with any nation that 
censors or refuses to deliver mail dis- 
patched from the United States. An ex- 
cellent suggestion, but it has apparently 
fallen on deaf ears. 

The honored chairman of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee [Mr. 
WALTER] and the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee (Mr. ScHERER] 
have both called attention to this prob- 
lem, They have also introduced legisla- 
tion aimed at another part of this prob- 
lem, the labeling of such material. I 
heartily endorse their approach also. 

I think it is time that we all realize 
that by delaying action we help the Com- 
munist purpose. As long as we do not 
act, they will take advantage of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union and the lack of in- 
spection by United States officials. They 
have nothing to lose and everything to 
gain in their battle of subversion, propa- 
ganda, and revolution. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
now include an article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond entitled, “Propaganda War— 
Moscow and the Mails.”. This article 
appeared July 15, 1961, in many papers 
around the country. 

PROPAGANDA War: Moscow AND THE MaAILs 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Must the Government and the people of 
the United States supinely accept a mount- 
ing mass of Soviet and Chinese Communist 
propaganda—and do nothing to protect our- 
selves? 

Iam not talking about censoring the news 
or shielding ourselves from the fullest 
knowledge of the actions and declarations of 
the Communist government officials. We 
need to know what the adversary is saying, 
about us, to us, and against us. 

But does a free society have to leave itself 
totally exposed to an unending brainwashing 
of foreign Communist propaganda—mostly 
concealed in its origin, subtle, purposeful— 
directed primarily at young Americans, at 
college students, at the millions of Eastern 
European emigrants who are just beginning 
to put their roots down in American democ- 
racy? 

This propaganda barrage is now being in- 
tensified. The Deputy Collector of Customs 
in New York estimates that the inflow of 
Communist material increased fully 137 per- 
cent during the past 12 months. The total 
volume of known Communist propaganda 
coming into the United States in 1960 was 
more than 14 million packages, as against 6 
million in 1959. 

Dr. Bela Fabian, who has fought tyranny 
his whole life and is now chairman of the 
Federation of Former Hungarian Political 
Prisoners, points out that the Soviets are 
now making a special drive to get at Ukrain- 
ian, Hungarian, and other Eastern European 
exiles in the United States. They hunt down 
mames and addresses and then flood them 
with unsolicited propaganda attacking the 
United States as “imperialist,” “war monger- 
ing,” and “colonialist.” 

This tide of propaganda from behind the 
Iron Curtain is mounting, not receding. It 
is reaching saturation proportions. 
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Do we have to stand helplessly by and let 
it come? 

Why should we? 

Bear in mind that the avowed tactic of 
the Communists is to try to maintain on 
the surface normal diplomatic relations with 
non-Communist governments and behind the 
scenes to work for their destruction. Since 
the Communists are dedicated to destroying 
every non-Communist government, why 
should we put into their hands any tool to 
help them do it? 

I offer this basic principle to decide how 
we should deal with unsolicited Communist 
propaganda: All courtesies and all facilities 
exchanged between the United States and 
any Communist government should be 
reciprocal. 

This means that American diplomats must 
have the right to travel as freely in the 
Soviet Union as Soviet diplomats travel in 
the United States. Freedom of travel must 
be reciprocal. This we require. 

This means that American propaganda 
must have the right to flow as freely into 
and throughout the Soviet Union as Soviev 
propaganda can flow into and throughout 
the United States. Freedom of propaganda 
must be reciprocal—or Communist propa- 
ganda will be stopped at ports of entry. 

I do not mean that solicited Communist 
material should not be receivable. It should 
be. That is an American’s right. But the 
U.S. Post Office ought not to have to work 
for Moscow and Peiping delivering unsolic- 
ited and unwanted Communist propaganda. 


I now wish to call your attention to 
another use of the mails by the Commu- 
nists which shows the lengths to which 
these demons will go in trying to threaten 
refugees who have reached this country 
from behind the Iron Curtain. This 
story appeared in the Washington Post 
May 29, 1961. It is entitled “Reds Use 
Mails To Lure Exiles Back to Homes.” 


Communist Hungary is using a new 
American mailing privilege to send persons 
of Hungarian origin here a gentle bid to 
“set their citizenship in order” and visit 
their homeland. 

Refugees consider it a deceitful effort to 
lure unsophisticated or homesick Hungari- 
ans back to Hungary, where their prospects 
of departure are cloudy. 

The pitch is in an attractive tabloid, Hun- 
gary News, which an uncounted number 
of Hungarians—American citizens and resi- 
dent aliens—have received unsolicited by 
regular or registered mail since March. 

The dike was opened then by a Presi- 
dential order that the Post Office Depart- 
ment stop impounding Communist propa- 
ganda carried in the mail from abroad. 

In one issue, dated April 15, “Hungarians 
abroad” are told they have until December 
31 to apply to the closest Hungarian lega- 
tion for a special Hungarian passport. A 
legation spokesman here said it knows 
nothing of the matter. 

Another article is directed to “the more 
than 100,000 native sons” who left the coun- 
try since 1956 (the year of the Hungarian 
revolution). They should be allowed to 
have Hungarian citizenship and visit their 
homeland, the article says. 

Hungarian law provides for dual citizen- 
ship and whether a Hungarian enters the 
land as an alien (American) or a national 
he is perilously subject to Hungarian law, 
a freedom fighter here pointed out yester- 
day. 

A State Department aid noted that Amer- 
ican citizenship is lost by the person who 
takes up another and that resident aliens 
jeopardize their chances for American citi- 
zenship by breaking the 5-year continuous 
residence requirement. 

Many Americans naturalized before World 
War II visit their native Hungary as tour- 
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ists without incident, he said, and Hun- 
garians who came here since then are gen- 
erally discouraged—though not prevented— 
from making the trip. 

As long as the volume and impact of 
Hungary news remains as small as it ap- 
pears to the State Department, no action 
will be taken, he said, remarking that there’s 
always the waste basket. The Post Office 


Department said its hands are tied. 


I include now an article by Lawrence 
Sullivan which appeared in the periodi- 
cal “Christian Economics” on March 21, 
1961. This is entitled, ‘Postal Subsidy 
for Moscow Propaganda.” ‘Lhis and the 
other articles I am including are but a 
few of the many articles written on this 
subject which have aroused many Amer- 
icans to this problem. I commend each 
of these authors for their work in this 
field: 

PostaL SUBSIDY FOR MOscow PROPAGANDA 
(By Lawrence Sullivan) 


High school and college students through- 
out the United States are richly supplied with 
Communist youth literature which is deliv- 
ered free of charge by the U.S. Post Office. 

This report, from the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, has alerted educators 
once more to the tide of evermore aggressive 
student leadership in pro-Communist dem- 
onstrations throughout the country. 

When Moscow determines upon a new 
propaganda drive aimed at U.S. students it 
ships over its “educational literature” in ton 
lots to U.S. ports of entry, already addressed 
individually. Uncle Sam then distributes 
the Moscow periodicals free anywhere in the 
50 States and the territories. 

“Every school and college in the United 
States is directly or indirectly the recipient 
of some of these Communist propaganda 
publications,” the committee’s report said. 
(“Communist Training Operations,” pt. 2; 
GPO, Washington, Oct. 12, 1960, p. 1327.) 

Our own Bureau of Customs made a 12- 
month spot check of Moscow’s training liter- 
ature through New Orleans. It counted “at 
least 300,000 packages of Communist propa- 
ganda destined to schools and colleges in the 
United States.” 

Each package contained 5 to 15 different 
publications on youth leadership for com- 
munism. 

“New Orleans is one of the lesser ports of 
entry from the standpoint of Communist 
propaganda. A heavier volume of this mate- 
rial is coming into the United States via 
approximately 40 other ports of entry.” 

The endless lists of U.S. students are com- 
piled and addressed through the World Fed- 
eration of Democratic Youth, a _ pro- 
Communist transmission-belt organization 
in London; and by the International Union 
of Students in Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

“Both of these major international Com- 
munist-controlled youth organizations pub- 
lish at least 40 periodicals, which are dis- 
seminated regularly in schools and colleges. 
None of these publications bears labeling as 
Communist propaganda, in accordance with 
requirements of the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act.” 

In 1 recent year 7 million pieces of such 
Communist literature were cleared through 
New York, and tons more through San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Baltimore, Los Angeles, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, and New Orleans. Every 
Russian, Polish, or Czech ship touching a 
U.S. port brings its quota of Red educa- 
tional literature for domestic free mailing. 
During 1 week last year the San Francisco 
post office cleared 174% tons of postage-free 
Red propaganda to U.S. addresses. 

“It is frustrating and disappointing to see 
the sanctity of the mails abused,” said Chief 
Postal Inspector David H. Stephers before 
the House Appropriations Committee. “In 
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this country we are governed largely by the 
sanctity of the seal of mails, a tradition 
which has served us well, and I would hate 
to see it weakened.” 

Congressman Frank T. Bow, Republican, 
of Ohio, a ranking member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, disagrees: 

“No other country in the free world per- 
mits Moscow’s propaganda to be delivered 
at the expense of its own taxpayers,” said 
Congressman Bow. “Many countries refuse 
to let such subversive material in under 
any circumstances. Instead of increasing 
postage rates at home, why not start on 
budget balancing in the Post Office by re- 
fusing to distribute this Communist propa- 
ganda free of charge?” 

In a few cases, when non-Communist ships 
are available, foreign postage pays for fetch- 
ing the Russian literature to our ports of 
entry. But at shipside United States of 
America the mail is handed over to the U.S. 
Post Office. The entire cost of distribution 
and delivery to any address in the United 
States, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, or 
Guam, is borne by the U.S. Post Office. 

“This propaganda is unsolicited,” Con- 
gressman Bow continued. “Much of it is 
addressed to colleges and student groups 
throughout the United States. Under the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act all of this 
stuff is supposed to be labeled ‘political prop- 
aganda,’ but none of it is. 

“The only way to discover propaganda is 
to open the literature and study it for sub- 
versive content. Of course, if the Russian 
packets are never opened, there would be no 
way to determine the content to be ‘political 
propaganda.’”’ 

Not even first-class mail from the United 
States to Russia is delivered without being 
opened and examined in Moscow. Every 
piece of mail is read carefully for content. 
That which is approved is forwarded to the 
addressee. That which is not deemed in the 
Russian national interest is thrown into the 
trash. The U.S. mailer is not even notified 
that his mail will not be delivered. Much of 
the pen-pal mail sent by American youths 
to Russian teenagers under the Washing- 
ton-Moscow cultural exchange agreement is 
never delivered in Russia, but all Russian 
letters are delivered here. 

Our U.S. law extends to Communist coun- 
tries free second-class mailing privileges 
anywhere in our national territory. Section 
226, title 39 of the United States Code pro- 
vides these preferential postage rates “* * * 
for the dissemination of information of a 
public character, or devoted to literature, 
the sciences, arts, or some special industry.” 

Never has any U.S. Government agency 
compiled for Congress a statement showing 
the total annual tonnage of incoming Com- 
munist propaganda distributed free or 
even an official guess of the total cost of this 
subsidy to the Kremlin’s special industry 
mail. 

“Does not commonsense dictate the com- 
plete elimination of all postal subsidies for 
Communist propaganda before American 
readers are taxed further for their own daily, 
weekly, or monthly publication?” Congress- 
man Bow asks. 

“I think the flow of propaganda material 
into this country is a very serious matter, 
indeed,” said Chief Postal Inspector David 
H. Stephens before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee (p. 162). “I am sure you know that 
the Government is limited as to what it can 
do to combat this influence with respect to 
denying use of the mails to the senders of 
this material. * * *” 

The Supreme Court has ruled in several 
controlling cases that the doctrine of “clear 
and present danger” from Red propaganda 
does not apply to mere advocacy of Com- 
munist principles, but applies only when 
Specific overt acts of sabotage, subversion, 
or revolution are at hand to offer “a clear 
and present danger” to the national security. 
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Congressman JOHN R. PILLION, of Lacka- 
wanna, N.Y., pressed Inspector Stephens on 
the matter of incoming Red propaganda. 

“Actually, if you had a great bundle of 
propaganda, no matter how vicious, coming 
from Red China or Moscow, and if I were 
to receive it in New York City or San Fran- 
cisco and you attempted to investigate it, 
under the Supreme Court decision would 
you say you have the power to take that 
propaganda material away from me?” 

Inspector Stephens answered: “I would 
say in this country, ‘No’”’ (p. 164). 

“So when we talk about using our law en- 
forcement machinery to stop Communist 
propaganda, you are helpless, and your hands 
are tied completely under the decisions of 
the Supreme Court today; is that correct?” 

“That is correct,” replied Chief Inspector 
Stephens, ‘‘and I might say that living with 
it from day to day is a very frustrating ex- 
perience.” 

“Could this situation be corrected by leg- 
islation?’” queried Congressman OfTo E. 
PassMAn, Of Monroe, La., “or would it require 
a constitutional amendment to offset these 
rulings of the Supreme Court in order to give 
you power to seize this Communist propa- 
ganda?” 

This urgent question is now under crash 
study, both in the General Counsel’s Office 
in the Post Office, and by constitutional ex- 
perts in the House and Senate. 

Meanwhile, the Kremlin’s youth-training 
literature continues to flow inward daily 
by the ton. 

At the same time the United States, 
through its U.S. Information Agency, is 
spending an average of $110 million a year 
the world around in news, radio, library, and 
TV operations calculated to defeat Moscow’s 
unrelenting propaganda drive against free- 
dom. 


And finally, Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude the full text of a statement en- 
titled, “Statement by the General Coun- 
sel of the Post Office Department 
Concerning Communist and Other For- 
eign Political and Cultural Publica- 
tions.” It is dated June 8, 1961: 


This statement is designed to answer 
some questions asked of postal officials con- 
cerning the flow of foreign, and particu- 
larly Communist, political publications in 
the United States through the mails. 


RECENT HISTORY 


A program for screening these types of 
publications was established during World 
War II, following an interpretation by the 
Attorney General, in 1940, of the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act of 1938. At that 
time, the program was concerned primarily 
with Nazi propaganda. In 1948, the empha- 
sis shifted to Communist propaganda, but 
the detention of such material under the 
screening program did not apply to periodi- 
cals ordered by libraries, universities, politi- 
cal scientists, or individuals, who had for- 
mally notified the Post Office Department 
that they had ordered the publications. In 
1958, the policy was amended with regard 
to individual addresses who, thereafter, 
were asked whether they wanted the pub- 
lications; if they did, the literature was 
delivered to them. 

The program gave rise to sharp contro- 
versy and, on June 29, 1960, a committee of 
the Planning Board of the National Secu- 
rity Council reviewed this matter and recom- 
mended that the program be discontinued. 
The recommendation was accepted by the 
Planning Board, but was not carried for- 
ward, 

PRESENT STATUS 

The Government’s policies regarding this 
matter were carefully considered by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Postmaster General. They 
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concluded that the program had no intelli- 
gence value and that it interfered with ef- 
forts to improve East-West relations. On 
March 17, 1961, the President ordered the 
program discontinued. 

The President’s decision in no way affected 
the method of handling publications 
addressed to libraries, universities, and the 
like, which have been receiving them all 
along. The only effect of the decision is that 
such mail is no longer detained nor is the 
addressee asked whether he wants it. The 
President’s decision did not permit the mails 
to be used to carry literature which could not 
use the mails before, nor will it interfere 
with the Post Office Department’s or Bureau 
of Customs’ efforts to keep pornographic 
material from entering this country from 
abroad. 

The Universal Postal Union Conventions 
which encompass 102 nations, including the 
Iron Curtain countries, provide that surface 
mail with proper postage sent from one 
member country to another be delivered 
without charge. Under this arrangement, 
member nations transport and deliver mail 
which the U.S. postal service sends to them. 
In exchange, this country transports and de- 
livers mail sent from foreign countries to 
residents of the United States. 

The most recent Post Office Department 
figures show that during fiscal 1960, 95 mil- 
lion pounds of printed matter were dis- 
patched from the United States, and ap- 
proximately 68 million pounds of printed 
matter were received in the United States 
through the mail. 


The Department in this statement ap- 
parently tries to indicate that this pro- 
gram of inspection would have been 
stopped by the previous administration if 
it had found time before the New Fron- 
tier took control. 

It is obvious that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration did not intend to act on this 
matter. It was under study, as are thou- 
sands of questions involving national 
policy. It is obvious that there was no 
inclination by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration to discontinue the program be- 
cause it was in power nearly 6 months 
after a recommendation by a committee 
of the Planning Board of the National 
Security Council, which seems like a 
relatively low-level recommendation 
anyway. And during these 6 months, no 
order was issued from the White House 
curtailing this inspection and screening 
program in any way. 

It remained for the New Frontier to 
let down the bars to this Communist 
propaganda. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a great deal of 
information about this subject which is 
not available. We need to know much 
more about the size of this problem, the 
operation of the Universal Postal Union, 
experience of other countries with this 
matter, and related information. 

Accordingly the Postal Operations 
Subcommittee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of which I am the ranking 
minority member, will very likely hold 
complete hearings on this subject in the 
near future. I have discussed this mat- 
ter with both the subcommittee chair- 
man, the gentlewoman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mrs. GRANAHAN] and chairman 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. Murray]. They agree that this 
subject needs additional and intensive 
study, and I am confident that our sub- 
committee hearings will provide the an- 
swers we need in this field. 
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THE ATTEMPT TO PLACE THE EN- 
VIRONMENTAL HEALTH CENTER 
IN ROCKVILLE: A CASE STUDY IN 
HOW TO OVERCROWD METRO- 
POLITAN WASHINGTON 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Reuss] is recognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, this sum- 
mer I have repeatedly been pointing out 
the need for some rational arrangement 
for deciding where to put future addi- 
tions to the Federal establishment—in 
Washington or in the hinterland—Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, July 17, 1961, pages 
12734-12738; CONGRESSIONAL MReEcorRD, 
July 19, 1961, pages 12934-12935; Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, August 29, 1961, 
pages 17443-17444. 

If we planlessly gratify the wishes of 
any Federal agency that decides it would 
like to expand in Washington, we are 
going to produce a population in the 
Washington metropolitan area that will 
be impossible to handle. Water supply, 
sanitation, traffic, the provision of open 
space—all will break down if we simply 
allow nature to take its course and 
Washington’s population in the next 
generation to explode from its present 
2 to 5 million. 


SAVING THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


If we will intelligently plan the future 
of the Federal establishment in the 
Washington metropolitan area—which 
controls the area’s total population—we 
can limit future growth by the year 2000 
to something like 4 million rather than 
5 million. If we can do that, we can find 
the water we need without ruining the 
Potomac; we can dispose of our wastes 
in a civilized manner; we can prevent our 
traffic from strangling us; and we can 
preserve some open spaces to keep the 
Nation’s Capital unique and beautiful. 

What is needed, though, is thoughtful 
planning, on a truly national scale, of 
how much of the expanding Federal 
Government shall be plunked down in 
Washington, and how much shall be 
located elsewhere in the country. H.R. 
8248, introduced by me on July 19, would 
set up a Government-wide policy of de- 
centralization, under a Director of Re- 
location and Decentralization Planning 
in the Office of the President. His duty 
would be to establish criteria for deter- 
mining what functions should best be 
carried out in the Washington area, and 
what in alternative areas, and for ap- 
plying those criteria to specific proposals 
for locating Federal agencies. The Di- 
rector is to take into account all rele- 
vant factors, including the need to 
protect and prepare the Nation’s Capital, 
new methods of communication, the 
possibility of liaison offices in Washing- 
ton, greater efficiency through decen- 
tralization, ability of the alternative 
location to take care of Government 
personnel, and the needs of such cities 
for additional employment opportunities. 

THE ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH CENTER 


The need for some such guidelines as 
would be provided by H.R. 8248 has been 
demonstrated time and again. The loca- 
tion of new facilities, as between Wash- 
ington and the rest of the country, has 
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been dependent largely on the self- 
centered whim of the agency concerned, 
with only such check as the Appropria- 
tions Committees of Congress—them- 
selves without any firm guidelines as to 
location—are able to give. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is making a 
powerful argument, I believe, for which I 
commend him. And, I am pleased to 
note that this argument has received a 
good deal of attention lately since he 
first began to make it. I would like to 
ask the gentleman this question: Is it 
not true that it would also help solve 
some of our distressed area problems if 
Federal agencies were decentralized to 
areas like West Virginia? In the State 
of West Virginia, not only is land rela- 
tively cheap but locations are very ac- 
cessible to the population centers and 
transportation is excellent. In addition 
to that, decentralization would make a 
big dent in our unemployment picture 
in those areas. 

Mr. REUSS. I would certainly agree 
with the gentleman from West Virginia 
that if we had a sensible policy of de- 
centralizing from Washington those 
parts of the Federal establishment 
which are not policymaking, and hence 
do not need to be here, we could do a 
great deal for areas of the country which 
have persistent unemployment problems. 
More than that, even as to areas which 
are spared some of the extremes of un- 
employment, which, for example, West 
Virginia has, could by a thoughtful and 
sensible policy of redistributing some of 
the nonpolicymaking functions of the 
Federal Government immeasurably add 
to the cultural opportunities which a 
modern community ought to have. If, 
for example, some of the 3 million peo- 
ple who, if we do nothing, are going to 
be dumped into the metropolitan area 
of Washington in the next generation, 
could be given a chance to work for the 
Federal Government in 50 or 100 other 
locations throughout the country, think 
what that would do for local cultural 
activities, for supporting a bookstore, 
for helping to get a local symphony 
started, for enabling art institutions to 
come into being. So, it is not only im- 
portant for our communities from coast 
to coast to have some part of our Fed- 
eral establishment from the standpoint 
of combating unemployment. It is al- 
most equally important that our Federal 
establishment be shared broadly in order 
to promote the contribution to culture 
which Federal employment can give to 
any community. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the able and 
perceptive gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. HECHLER. Is there any reason 
why agencies like the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the National Park Service, or 
the Forest Service could not be moved to 
a State like West Virginia? ‘These ac- 
tivities are clearly related to the re- 
sources and potentialities of West Vir- 
ginia. 
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Mr. REUSS. Before answering that 
question, let me make it very clear that 
I am not suggesting that I am competent 
to make location decisions, and I am 
sure the gentleman from West Virginia 
is not suggesting he would do it either. 
But I would certainly say that agencies 
such as the gentleman has mentioned, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service and the 
National Park Service or the Forest 
Service could do a much more effective 
job if the great bulk of their operation 
were shifted close to those portions of 
the country where their work occurs. 
That certainly would be true of those 
named, and indeed of half a hundred 
other Federal agencies. 

During the Second World War, 42,000 
Federal employees were taken out of 
Washington and decentralized to some 
45 communities around the country, and 
while many of them trickled back after 
the war, when Congress back was 
turned, the general experience was salu- 
tary. They did an excellent job out in 
the rest of the country. I think the gen- 
tleman’s point is well taken. 

Mr. HECHLER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his kind and sympathetic re- 
marks with relation to the State of West 
Virginia. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. Iyield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I want to 
congratulate the gentleman on his ef- 
fort to try to bring about decentraliza- 
tion. I would like to know what in the 
gentleman’s opinion was the thing that 
caused these people to be brought back 
here after it has been successfully proven 
that they could operate efficiently out in 
the field, so to speak? And I am refer- 
ring to the Farm Credit Administration, 
the REA, and other agencies which were 
decentralized. How did they happen to 
get back? Can the gentleman answer 
that? 

Mr. REUSS. That is a very curious 
story in our national history, and I set 
it forth with considerable documentation 
in a speech I made on the 17th of July 
of this year, which will be found at page 
12734 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Ido not want 
to take the gentleman’s time needlessly; 
I will read it. 

Mr. REUSS. What happened was 
that these agencies packed up and left 
the cities where they were, and got 
established back here, and told Congress 
about it lateron. It was not a very edify- 
ing picture in executive-legislative rela- 
tions had there been then, in the years 
1946 and 1947 when this was happening, 
a strong policy in the executive branch 
of seeing that our location of the Federal 
establishment followed rational lines, 
this might not have happened, and we 
would not have been faced with this tre- 
mendous population expansion that is 
taking place in the Metropolitan Wash- 
ington area. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I would like to 
ask the gentleman what he thinks about 
a theory I have entertained after some 
observation and study, although not as 
much study as has been given it by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, but after 
some observation it has been my theory 
that the only way we are going to get this 
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decentralization is to bring about a dis- 
continuation and a refusal to expand the 
building program in the city of Washing- 
ton so everyone will know that our Gov- 
ernment is not going to continue to 
expand in the metropolitan area. If 
Congress will refuse to give its approval 
and will refuse to appropriate money for 
the building of more buildings here in 
Washington, D.C., we can turn that ex- 
pansion out into other areas of this 
Nation. What does the gentleman think 
of that suggestion? 

Mr. REUSS. I think the world of the 
suggestion that we should not accord 
everything into the Washington area. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I hope the 
gentleman will help us bring this about. 

Mr. REUSS. I have introduced a bill, 
H.R. 8248, which is pending before the 
House Committee on Government 
Operations. This bill is designed to 
bring some order into the location and 
relocation of Government offices. 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. I mean the 
environment. 
Mr. REUSS. Yes, it includes the 


whole metropolitan area. In connec- 
tion with this problem, I am going to in- 
clude a case history of a current attempt 
to set down the Environmental Health 
Center at Rockville, Md., which I think 
will be an example of just how not to lo- 
cate governmental agencies. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I will be glad 
to cooperate with the gentleman, and I 
wish him great success in his efforts. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. While I do not know 
how the adoption of any plan or pro- 
gram of this nature would affect the 
folks who live in Washington, I respect- 
fully submit that there probably are 
many constituents of many Members of 
this House who would not look upon this 
with great favor. I say that because at 
the present time we have about 31 Fed- 
eral agencies strewn across the face of 
the city of Chicago. Bureaucracy being 
what it is, when some poor constituent 
has a problem, he is sent from one 
agency to the other, from the north side 
to the south side. Ultimately, in many 
instances he does arrive at the agency 
where his problem can be handled. The 
decentralization, if this is going to 
spread beyond the confines of Washing- 
ton, I repeat, might not sit too well with 
some of the constituents who have prob- 
lems with the multiplying agencies and 
commissions of the Federal Govern- 
ment. At least they could be put in one 
area where, as they are sent from one 
Place to another, they would not have 
so far to go. 

Mr. REUSS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman, I certainly do not contemplate 
scattering to the winds the kind of Fed- 
eral agencies where the public needs to 
maintain daily contact. I would also en- 
visage there would be in Washington a 
sufficient echelon of any agency to fully 
handle the problems of the public who 
come to Washington and require direct 
contact with a Federal agency. 

What I am suggesting is that it should 
not be necessary that the entire Federal 
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establishment be concentrated here in 
the lovely but topographically limited 
valley of the Potomac, or we are going 
to have in a few years a Washington to 
which visitors may come with no hope 
of enjoying the ancient Capital as Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln, and generations gone by 
knew it. 

Mr. COLLIER. Is it the idea of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that in the 
decentralization of the facilities of many 
agencies of Government some of the ex- 
isting facilities be closed or be replaced 
with facilities outside of their present 
location? 

Mr. REUSS. I am suggesting that 
somewhere in the executive branch 
there ought to be an informed public 
official whose job it is to look at the 
total Federal establishment, future and 
present, and decide where, in the public 
interest and in the interest of maintain- 
ing the Nation’s Capital that will con- 
tinue to have the charm which Wash- 
ington has always had, a given installa- 
tion shall be located. 

Mr. COLLIER. I commend the gen- 
tleman, but I think this is probably a 
case of having let all of the tentacles 
grow before we start cutting any of them 
off. Maybe we should have cut some of 
the tentacles of this rapidly mushroom- 
ing growth of the Federal Government 
some years ago and perhaps they would 
have a type of planning as the expansion 
continues on and on its merry way. 

Mr. REUSS. I hope that before the 
mushroom grows any more tentacles, we 
will be able to plan its growth a little 
more rationally. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I will say to the gentle- 
man his idea, of course, has a great 
deal of merit from a utopian standpoint, 
but from a practical standpoint it will 
not work very well. The gentleman said 
he would keep an echelon of people here 
which would be available to anyone who 
might come to Washington. That is 
exactly what is hapening in all these 
regional bureaus. We have a regional 
department, a three-State region of a 
Post Office Department, out in Ohio. 
But it slows down the business of the 
Post Office in the time it takes mail to go 
to Cincinnati, then back to Washington 
to get a decision. 

If I had my way, they would close 
the whole thing and put it here in Wash- 
ington where you could get action; in- 
stead of a couple of weeks, perhaps, 
within a couple of days. 

The gentleman also talked about the 
buildings here, and talked about not 
building any more buildings. I am for 
building more buildings, because that is 
the only way of getting rid of the slums 
in town. I am talking about the tempos. 
The only way we can get rid of them 
is to get the people out of them, and 
build something in its place which is 
fit for the tourists to look at. 

Mr. REUSS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that of course I favor the pro- 
vision of adequate and beautiful build- 
ings in Washington, row and in the 
future. Indeed, under my view, in the 
next generation we are going to have 
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to construct many more buildings in the 
Washington metropolitan area for the 
Federal establishment. My only point 
is that it is high time that someone 
should put his mind on the question of 
whether every Federal agency needs to 
have everything in Washington, or 
whether it is not possible that there be 
some sensible decentralization. 

Let me give the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Hays] another example of an 
agency which I think handles the prob- 
lem rather well. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority has 14,783 employees. Of 
these, 14,778 are in the Tennessee Val- 
ley. Five constitute a central Washing- 
ton office for anyone who comes to the 
Nation’s Capital and has business with 
the TVA, or for any other governmental 
agency that wants to do business with 
the TVA. I am not suggesting that this 
pattern will work for all agencies. I 
do suggest that it is possible to take a 
rational overview of where things belong 
and then put them there, rather than 
to do what we now do, which is to leave 
it entirely to the empire-building 
whims of the Washington agency con- 
cerned which, of course, wants to have 
everything in the Washington metropol- 
itan complex. If we keep on with that, 
the gentleman from Ohio, who I know 
will be here for at least a generation 
to come, is going to find it increasingly 
difficult to get into town in the morning. 

Mr. HAYS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I thank the gentleman for 
his confidence, but that is just the reason 
I will not be here for a generation to 
come. I would think that the gentle- 
man’s study and his concern—and I 
think it is a proper concern—would re- 
flect that, perhaps, a good deal of em- 
phasis ought to be put on how do we 
get people who are now in Washington 
from where they live into town? I 
think the whole problem here—not only 
here but in New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and in many cities—is a complete 
strangulation of the city by thousands 
and tens of thousands of automobiles. 

Mr. REUSS. The gentleman from 
Ohio is so right. Whatever happens 
with the population explosion of Metro- 
politan Washington in the next 30 years, 
we are going to have to move much more 
aggressively to solve our problems of 
automobile travel, of rapid transit, of 
water supply, of waste disposal, and the 
provision of green space. What I am 
suggesting is that we ought to make it 
possible for our planners, who are now 
working very diligently on these prob- 
lems, to solve them. As it is now, where 
we say “Let anybody plunk down what- 
ever he wants right in the Washington 
area,” we are making it impossible for 
them to solve these problems. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I certainly agree 
with the thesis of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Incidentally, I think the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays] has made a very 
excellent point, and which was a fine 
analogy for the point that the gentle- 
man is trying to make. In that con- 
nection I recall the article that Louis 
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Mumford has written in the New Yorker 
magazine that in the Park Avenue sec- 
tion of New York, against all the dic- 
tates of reason and good sense, they are 
piling people on people, and straining 
the transportation, the eating facilities, 
and all other facilities of this area. 

I think in the governmental field a 
similar thing may well happen here. 
We have the unit that is known as a 
metropolis; now we are going into 
megalopolis. I think the gentleman is 
really looking ahead and trying to pre- 
vent that from happening in the Wash- 
ington area. 

I think from the point of view of 
strategic considerations, efficiency of 
operation, aesthetic consideration, 
something of this sort should be done. 
And the very example which I under- 
stand the gentleman is going to go into 
at more length in Rockville, it seems to 
me, proves that to some degree at least 
there could be a decentralization and, 
like the gentleman from West Virginia, 
I should hope that the Government 
may consider in decentralizing placing 
some of these facilities, research labor- 
atories and other facilities of that sort, 
in sections like my own, which is a de- 
pressed area, to provide jobs and to 
bring in citizens of a high type to this 
particular section. 

I might say to the gentleman that the 
President earlier in the year issued an 
Executive order in which he asked Gov- 
ernment departments, or directed them, 
to give consideration to this very ques- 
tion in allocating of new governmental 
facilities. I think that is a considera- 
tion the gentleman might well have in 
mind 


Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman, 
particularly for mention of the distin- 
guished American planner and urbanist, 
Lewis Mumford. I am very proud to 
have received a letter from Lewis 
Mumford a few days ago in connection 
with the bill, H.R. 8248, which I have 
introduced, in which he endorses the 
principle of the bill, and suggests that 
Washington must indeed, if it is to sur- 
vive as the Nation’s capital of beauty 
and utility, consider this problem of de- 
centralization that we are talking about. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
might say to the gentleman that I have 
introduced a bill that touches on this 
same situation that the President’s 
Executive order did. It would require 
Government departments to consider 
the possibility of locating new facilities 
and new processes in areas which are 
in economic difficulty. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
case history of an inadequately planned 
location is the Environmental Health 
Center—EHC—the service now of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. I shall 
attempt to lead you by the hand through 
its tangled chronology. 

The EHC will conduct research into 
the pressing problems of water pollution 
by sewage, chemicals, and other wastes, 
air pollution by automobile exhaust 
fumes, radiological health, industrial 
noise, milk sanitation, agricultural pesti- 
cides, and similar matters. It has been 
estimated by the administration to cost 
$70 million, to need 4,500 employees, and 
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to require more than 1,000 acres—some 
690 acres immediately. 

Here is the story of how it was de- 
cided to erect the EHC, 20 miles out of 
Washington, in Rockville, Md.: 

THE DECISION TO BUILD—SOMEWHERE 


First. The Congress, in 1959, decided in 
general terms that an EHC was needed. 

The Committee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives, in its April 
1959 report requested ‘‘that the Public 
Health Service make a thorough study 
of the environmental health problems 
and the most efficient organization of our 
facilities to meet these needs, and have 
a report prepared * * * by 1960 * * * 
so that the committee may have an op- 
portunity to study it before holding hear- 
ings on the 1961 budget.” 


SEVEN HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS TO DEVELOP PLANS 


Second. During the hearings on the 
fiscal 1961 budget, HEW told the Con- 
gress that it wished to get started on an 
EHC, and requested $785,000 to develop 
plans for an EHC as an expansion of the 
existing Sanitary Engineering Center in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. On February 16, 1960, 
Mark D. Hollis, Assistant Chief, Bureau 
of State Services, Public Health Service, 
told the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee: 

Since it would be expensive and time con- 
suming to build up individual centers with 
all of these supporting scientific disciplines 
and central research services needed, it is 
proposed to develop an Environmental Health 
Center which can bring to bear a centralized 
focus of all the scientific disciplines on the 
problems of the evaluation of the health 
effects of the various environmental hazards. 

Consequently, it is proposed to establish a 
coordinated facility * * * Cincinnati, Ohio, 
offers a favorable general location where 
ample land already under Government own- 
ership is available. The Sanitary Engineer- 
ing Center, located on a 2l1-acre Government- 
owned tract, could serve as the nucleus for 
this development. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 250,000 square feet of net assign- 
able space is needed for this purpose, with 
construction cost of about $19 million. In 
1961 $785,000 is requested for developing 
plans for this Environmental Health Center, 
including designs and drawings (1961 House 
appropriations hearings, Public Health Serv- 
ice, p. 202). 


The Appropriations Act, containing 
the $785,000 appropriation for planning 
the EHC, became law in September 1960. 
Congress, in effect, was directing the es- 
tablishment of an EHC, presumably in 
Cincinnati. 

MEANWHILE, BACK AT THE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

Third. Meanwhile, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare seemed 
to be having a change of heart on the 
Cincinnati location. The final report of 
the Study Group on Mission and Organ- 
ization of the Public Health Service, 
HEW, was made on June 7, 1960. The 
study group was set up by the Surgeon 
General on December 29, 1959, and was 
composed of 12 staff members of the 
Public Health Service. On pages 28-29 
of this 66-page report are given the 
recommendations concerning environ- 
mental health: 

Public recognition of the urgency of en- 
vironmental health problems will undoubt- 
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edly place increasing responsibilities on the 
Public Health Service. It is essential that 
the new organization for environmental 
health be flexible and, especially in the years 
immediately ahead, that it provide a broad 
and firmly coordinated approach. 

Many of the operations of the new bureau 
must be carried out in the fleld where the 
problems exist. Hence the development of 
various field centers can be anticipated to 
conduct types of research, provide technical 
assistance to State and local agencies, and 
bring certain services closer to the consumer. 

However, the major environmental pro- 
grams of the Public Health Service must 
be unified and coordinated, if urgent prob- 
lems are to be dealt with effectively. Astrong 
headquarters staff in the Washington 
area will be essential for central planning 
and administration, including maintenance 
of a highly complex set of relationships be- 
tween environmental programs of the Serv- 
ice and other governmental programs. Water 
pollution and radiological problems are out- 
standing examples of such multiple rela- 
tionships. Also a central laboratory facility 
will be needed for research which cannot 
be done in the field, which cuts across di- 
visional lines and requires interdisciplinary 
scientific approaches. The study group be- 
lieves strongly that this central facility is a 
prerequisite if the complicated and extensive 
problems facing this bureau are to be met 
effectively. 


While this recommendation is a little 
vague, it certainly sounds as if HEW— 
then and there on June 7, 1960—was de- 
ciding off the cuff that the central lab- 
oratory facility, the main part of an 
EHC, was to be in Washington. That 
the decision by HEW to locate the EHC 
in Washington was made this early is 
indicated by a letter to me dated August 
4, 1961, by Assistant Surgeon General 
R. J. Anderson of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in which he says: 

Early in 1960, an internal task force, the 
Study Group on Mission and Organization 
of the Public Health Service, recommended 
the establishment of an EHC in the Wash- 
ington area. After considerable staff work 
by the Public Health Service, the PHS pro- 
posal was carefully reviewed and concurred 
in by the Secretary. Since October 1960, 
the PHS has worked closely with the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission on the 
problem of site selection. 


It thus certainly appears that while 
Congress was appropriating the $785,000 
in September 1960, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare had al- 
ready determined to build the EHC in 
Washington. 


WHERE TO BUILD? 


Fourth. By the time of the hearings 
last spring on the fiscal 1962 HEW 
budget, HEW was not able to go ahead 
with any budget request for EHC, be- 
cause of the problem of location. On 
March 14, 1961, there occurred the fol- 
lowing colloquy between the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr.. Focarty] and 
HEW Secretary Ribicoff: 

Mr. Focarty. Public Health now. There is 
some question about the location for the 
Environmental Health Center, isn’t there? 

Mr. Rrstcorr. I would say at the present 
time there is considerable confusion here. 
This is going to be a growing department. 
It cannot help growing over the next few 
years. Whether this should be in Washing- 
ton, near the National Health Institutes, or 
whether it should be elsewhere is something 
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that is being considered and studied at the 


resent time. We are continuing to work 

on it very hard and as soon as plans are 
firmed up we will submit a revised request 
through proper channels. 

But there is no question that something 
has to be done in this field and we are not 
ready at the present time to tell you just 
what it is. The $785,000 that Congress ap- 
propriated last year for detailed plans will 
not be sufficient and we are going to have to 
have more money once we come to a decision, 
because there is no question that this is 
going to be a big thing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Focarty. We had hoped you would be 
in with some firm requests this year for the 
Environmental Health Center. We have 
been giving it some consideration for 3 or 4 
years now (hearings, House Appropriations 
Committee, Subcommittee on Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, pt. 1, pp. 
96-97.) 

HEW REPRIMANDED 


Fifth. On May 15, 1961, in its report 
on the HEW appropriation bill, the 
House Appropriations Committee took 
HEW to task for its delay in planning the 
EHC: 


This committee has long been concerned 
over the undue procrastination and delay 
in the completion of projects for the con- 
struction of new facilities of the Public 
Health Service. It has been repeatedly nec- 
essary for the committee to prod for the 
completion of these projects in its reports 
on the appropriation bills. Among the 
many examples of this sorry situation are 
the Communicable Disease Center which 
took more than 8 years to complete following 
express criticism on the delay in moving 
forward in the committee report on the 1952 
bill; the Sanitary Engineering Center which 
took 5 years to complete; the Shiprock In- 
dian Hospital project which the committee 
noted in the report on the 1959 bill had not 
moved forward 2% years after Congress ap- 
propriated funds for its construction; and 
the construction of the Dental Research 
Building for which submission of the budget 
proposal following completion of plans was 
80 long delayed that the Congress had to act 
on its own to get the project underway. 

It now appears that the same pattern of 
delay and procrastination is being followed 
in connection with the proposed Environ- 
mental Health Center. The Congress ap- 
propriated $785,000 for the planning of an 
Environmental Health Center in the 1961 
act on the basis of testimony as to the im- 
portance of environmental health research 
needs and overcrowding at the Sanitary En- 
gineering Center. However, the committee 
was greatly surprised to find that witnesses 
had no progress to report and no funds have 
been obligated to date. Instead, witnesses 
reported using substitute measures such as 
temporary buildings and renting space and 
altering it to laboratory needs. The com- 
mittee regards this expedient as being neces- 
Sary to enable long overdue work to go for- 
ward in the environmental health field but 
points out that such temporary measures are 
inefficient and costly and urges that the 
planning and implementation for the perma- 
nent facilities go forward without delay. 

From all the information the committee 
has been able to get, the Bureau of the 
Budget has been the main stumbling block 
(H. Rept. 392, 87th Cong., 1st sess. HEW 
appropriation bill, 1962, pp. 14-15). 


THE ROCKVILLE SITE ENTERS 


Sixth. On June 14, 1961, the Presi- 
dent transmitted to the Senate a request 
for an amendment to the fiscal 1962 
budget of $3,515,000 to buy a site for the 
EHC in the Washington area, and to 
make detailed plans for the buildings. 
The President attached to his request 
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the following justification signed by Act- 
ing Budget Director Elmer T. Staats: 


This proposed amendment to the budget is 
to provide funds for site acquisition and 
detailed planning of such a new central en- 
vironmental health facility. It has been 
determined that the Washington area is 
the most desirable location for the new 
central facility, primarily because of the need 
for close and frequent contact with the 
many other agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment which also carry on programs of vital 
concern in this field, and $2,070,000 is 
needed to acquire a site consisting of about 
690 acres. The Department has worked 
closely with the responsible Washington area 
planning agencies and it has jointly been 
determined that a site northwest of Rock- 
ville, Md., is the most desirable and appropri- 
ate location for the new facility. 

The balance of the request, in the amount 
of $1,445,000, is required to undertake de- 
tailed master site planning and the prepa- 
ration of architectural specifications and 
drawings. 


The Budget Bureau based the selec- 
tion of the Rockville site on the following 
documents: 

THE HEW DOCUMENT 


“General Considerations of Qualita- 
tive Factors Involved in the Geographic 
Location of an EHC,” April 25, 1961, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Public Health Service, Bureau 
of State Services. Because of its basic 
nature, this document is set forth in full: 


The basic concept of environmental health 
is rooted in the relationship of the ecology 
of man to his health. Modern science has 
created a situation having no close prece- 
dent in history, for while man lives in a 
sheltered environment, many health insults, 
produced by modern technology, produce 
individual and collective injury. It should 
be expected that the rapidity of technical 
innovation will create in the future new 
health problems at a rate such that the de- 
velopment of specific control methods will 
impose scientific and economic burdens not 
experienced in the past. 

To meet this situation, it will be neces- 
sary to orient research, so that close collabo- 
ration of the physician, the engineer, the 
physicist, chemist, biologist, mathematician, 
political and social scientist, and the eco- 
nomist will focus on the problems we face. 
Such a comprehensive approach to the study 
of environmental problems will require not 
only these many scientific disciplines but 
also organizational, administrative, and pol- 
icymaking skills and talents, working as a 
unified group. The necessity of consider- 
ing the total impact of environment on man 
demands both a comprehensive and inte- 
grated approach. 

In an area as new and undeveloped as en- 
vironmental health, it is essential that all 
elements of the program be “under one roof” 
to provide a maximum of effective commu- 
nication and exposure to problems. The 
dining room and conference room are as 
strategic as the laboratory in promoting a 
meeting of minds, a sparking of research 
creativity, a harnessing of varied talents, 
and a sharpening of focus upon objectives. 

Geographic distance and separation of the 
parts foster a waste in travel time and money; 
an inhibiting formalization of conferences 
and agendas; intellectual disciplinary in- 
breeding; a restricted research perpective; a 
dissolution of the integrated approach; an 
unfortunate and unnecessary loss of coordi- 
nation between basic and applied research, 
and between research and operational activi- 
ties; and an undesirable separation between 
research laboratory heads and top program 
planning and direction. 
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Policy, goals, research applications, and 
administration are inextricably interwoven. 
It is especially desirable not to dismember 
this fabric of relationships in the early 
stages of research in so relatively new an 
area. In this respect, the environmental 
health situation is distinctly different from 
that of CDC. 

To establish and maintain a scientific and 
technical staff of the competence necessary 
to perform imaginative, creative research in 
this field requires that it be established in 
a community possessing (a) a large enough 
metropolitan population to assure the avail- 
ability of needed technical and nontechni- 
cal personnel in both quality and quantity; 
(b) a variety of operating research installa- 
tions encompassing the broadest possible 
spectrum of scientific disciplines and skills; 
(c) outstanding scientific and technical li- 
brary and documentation facilities; (d) edu- 
cational and other training centers which 
both produce and refresh scientists, engi- 
neers, and other specialists; (e) a large 
grouping of the scientific fraternity possess- 
ing a level of professional sophistication 
conducive to intellectual challenge and 
creativity; and (f) desirable social and cul- 
tural facilities to provide personal and fam- 
ily satisfaction. 

Such a scientific community, one not 
duplicated elsewhere, exists in the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area. 

The following sections compare the Cincin- 
nati and Washington, D.C. metropolitan 
areas, to which are appended brief state- 
ments identifying the major characteristics 
of the Boston and San Francisco metropoli- 
tan areas, all related to the following cri- 
teria: Population and employment pool, re- 
search installations and resources, special 
library facilities, schools, and a community 
in which to live. 

Preliminary consideration of a number of 
cities resulted in the final selection of these 
four metropolitan areas as those most able 
to meet the criteria established for selecting 
a site for the Environmental Health Center. 


I, POPULATION AND EMPLOYMENT POOL 


The Washington metropolitan area alone 
(2 million) is approximately twice the size 
of Cincinnati (1,071,624). Perhaps no two 
major and distinct standard metropolitan 
statistical areas are as physically proximate 
to each other as those of Washington and 
Baltimore. Therefore, metropolitan Balti- 
more (1,727,000) must be included in any 
consideration of the availability of technical 
and nontechnical manpower. This makes 
for an area almost four times the size as 
that of Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati is known primarily as an in- 
dustrial base. Despite such outstanding 
exceptions as the Kettering Laboratories and 
Wright-Patterson Field in nearby Dayton, 
the area is primarily the center for the ma- 
chine tool, cosmetics, and soap industries. 
Employee skis are industry oriented. The 
Washington area is nonindustrial. Although 
tourism, real estate, and printing-publishing 
are the major nongovernment economic ac- 
tivities of this area, Federal operations pro- 
vide the major employment for the largest 
segment of the local population. Asa result, 
the administrative, clerical, and research 
skills and talents to be found in such em- 
ployment are in greater abundance in the 
Washington metropolitan area than in Cin- 
cinnati, especially as they relate to the per- 
sonnel needs of a major research center. 

The pattern of Federal employment which 
blankets the Nation’s Capital further pro- 
duces the subtle yet strategic element of 
equalized or comparable financial remunera- 
tion. The scientist is professionally at ease 
with colleagues and friends in the sense that 
the salary scale is common to all. Income 
disparities are not great, as would be the 
case in an area of greater heterogeneous em- 


ployment. 
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Il. RESEARCH INSTALLATIONS AND RESOURCES 


Research runs the gamut of intellectual 
endeavor in the Washington area, from Vitro 
to Melpar, from the National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda to the Agricultural Re- 
search Station in Beltsville. Both basic- 
fundamental and developmental-applied re- 
search are underway. Some of the newer 
research areas, such as laboratory precise 
measurement instrumentation and computer 
design are being carefully nurtured in this 
area. 

The following Federal research agencies 
are immediately available: Agricultural Re- 
search Center, National Bureau of Standards, 
Public Roads Research Station, Weather 
Bureau, Physical Research, Army Engineer- 
ing Research and Development Laboratory, 
Walter Reed Army Medical College, Naval 
Ordnance Laboratories, Naval Medical Re- 
search Institute, D. W. Taylor Model Basin, 
Naval Research Laboratory, Space Flight Re- 
search Center, Smithsonian Institution, Na- 
tional Research Council, National Science 
Foundation, National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency, Department of Labor, Department 
of the Interior, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Food and Drug Administration, National In- 
stitutes of Health, and Armed Forces Insti- 
tute of Pathology. 

Within commuting range: Army Chemical 
Center, Fort Detrick, Naval Academy, and 
Fort Belvoir. 

When the facilities of industry-based Bal- 
timore are added, the relative attractions of 
this area for the scientific fraternity are 
overwhelming. 

As a case in point, it is precisely the 
presence of the National Institutes of 
Health, National Library of Medicine, and 
the Naval Medical Research Center in one 
section (Bethesda) that still involves the 
hopes of the Johns Hopkins University to 
pull together all of its various research facili- 
ties into one adjacent tract, so as to make of 
the area the unquestionably largest, most 
important medical-health research center of 
the world, with a concentration of research 
talent not to be found anywhere else in the 
world. 

Research in such fields as air-and-water 
pollution, milk and food technology, and 
radiological health hazards is shared in vary- 
ing degrees by a number of Federal agencies, 
such as the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Departments of Agriculture and Com- 
merce. These and other agencies maintain 
not only extensive extramural research grant 
operations but also direct research opera- 
tions of worldwide renown, such as the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Naval Research 
Laboratory, Weather Bureau, and the Agri- 
cultural Research Station. The immediate 
availability and accessibility of the scientists 
and research policy decisions involved to the 
staff of the proposed environmental health 
center cannot be overestimated in terms of 
coordination and liaison. 

The presence of such diverse, nongovern- 
mental or quasi-governmental professional 
bodies as the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, American Chemical 
Society, National Wildlife Federation, and 
National Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council, makes this area an increas- 
ing focus of meetings for scientific societies. 
At one and the same time, the individual 
scientist is exposed to colleagues from all 
points of the compass, presented with na- 
tional scientific policy considerations, can 
visit pertinent research installations in the 
area, and usually attends gatherings of re- 
lated societies holding joint meetings for 
these same reasons. The attractiveness of 
such a scientific “marketplace” and forum 
cannot be overestimated in terms of the 
intellectual stimulus provided by interdis- 
ciplinary conversation, focus upon purposes 
of technical consultation. 

In turn, major problems involving as- 
pects of environmental health, and with 
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which many national professional and sci- 
entific societies are concerned, can be aided 
by the accessibility of research heads of a 
number of Federal agencies in this metro- 
politan area. 

The Cincinnati metropolitan area posses- 
ses but one major research facility useful to 
the needs and requirements of an environ- 
mental health program—the combined 
University of Cincinnati-Kettering Labora- 
tories. The Procter & Gamble Co. maintains 
its own specialized laboratories in the area. 
The Kroger Food Foundation has its head- 
quarters in Cincinnati. Within commut- 
ing range are the Air Materiel Command Re- 
search and Development Laboratories of 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base in Dayton, 
some 50 miles distant; and the well-known 
Battelle Memorial Institute, in Columbus, 
about 100 miles away. 

Any comparison of the Cincinnati and 
Washington metropolitan areas in terms of 
this criterion disclose the clear advantage 
of the latter area. 


III. LIBRARY RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Research and communication are two 
sides of the same coin. Research is never 
complete until it is transmitted, either 
verbally or in writing. The need for intel- 
lectual cross-fertilization and the demands 
of interdisciplinary research make impera- 
tive that at-hand availability of scientific 
documents and literature both horizontally 
and vertically, that is, across the broad spec- 
trum of scientific disciplines as well as in 
depth within these disciplines. (For exam- 
ple, it has been determined by studies that 
at least one-third of the research chemist’s 
time is devoted to study of the literature.) 
This literature is as essential a part of the 
research process as are laboratory facilities 
and instruments. 

As a world capital for scientific research, 
the Washington metropolitan area is un- 
matched in terms of location of special 
scientific-technical library facilities. More 
than 240 libraries are in this area, includ- 
ing such large—and in most cases, unique— 
collections as those of the U.S. Patent Office, 
National Archives, Library of Congress, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, National Library 
of Medicine, Armed Forces Institute of Pa- 
thology, Department of Agriculture (includ- 
ing Agriculture Research Service), National 
Bureau of Standards, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Technical Library, Geological Survey 
Library, American Chemical Society, Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, Johns Hop- 
kins Applied Physics Laboratory, and Science 
Information Exchange, all of which are 
further augmented by the special scientific 
library facilities of the Baltimore area, no 
more than 1 hour distant. 

The following specialized libraries are lo- 
cated in the Cincinnati area: University of 
Cincinnati (also a U.S. Atomic Energy de- 
pository), Xavier University, Kettering Lab- 
oratory; medical libraries: Cincinnati Gen- 
eral Hospital, Instititum Divi Thomae, Lloyd 
Library (private), Wm. S. Merril Pharmaceu- 
ticals, Christ Hospital Institute of Medical 
Research; company libraries: Cincinnati 
Milling Machine, Champion Paper & Fibre 
Co. (in nearby Hamilton), General Electric 
Co., National Lead Co., Procter & Gamble 
Co.; Engineering Society of Cincinnati Li- 
brary. 

Inspection of the above list suggests 
limited (in size and specialization) facilities, 
as compared with the truly national librar- 
ies available in the Washington area. 


Iv. SCHOOLS 


The Washington area includes 14 colleges 
and universities offering undergraduate and 
graduate training in the basic sciences, the 
medical and life sciences, and engineering. 
Some 13 technical schools, junior colleges, 
and teachers colleges provide supporting 
technical and subprofessional training. 
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When such institutions as the Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore College, and 
technical institutes in Metropolitan Balti- 
more are added, this area’s value is enhanced 
as a center for both degree-granting and 
short-course curriculums, as well as for 
periodic symposia, workshops, and related 
gatherings dealing with the sciences. 

The conduct of training activities for per- 
sonnel from State activities, universities, 
other Federal agencies, and foreign coun- 
tries will be a significant part of the en- 
vironmental health center’s program, and 
the availability of such a variety of aca- 
demic resources—teaching staff, research 
staff, and laboratory facilities—can con- 
siderably enhance the operations of the 
center in terms of ready interchange of 
staff, interdisciplinary  cross-fertilization, 
and a sharpening of creative effort. 

In the Cincinnati area the University of 
Cincinnati and Xavier University offer strong 
undergraduate and graduate courses in the 
sciences. Miami University and the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky have local, evening col- 
lege branches. The University of Dayton is 
55 miles away, and the Universities of Indi- 
ana, Louisville, and Purdue are a little more 
than 100 miles distant for consulting and 
advisory services. Also, seven excellent tech- 
nical schools are located in the Cincinnati 
area, schools offering semiprofessional cur- 
riculms in engineering, chemistry, physics, 
and electronics. 

As compared with the full campuses of 
such institutions as Georgetown, George 
Washington, American, Maryland, and near- 
by Johns Hopkins, the advantage of educa- 
tional facilities would seem to be clearly in 
favor of the Washington metropolitan area. 


Vv. A COMMUNITY IN WHICH TO LIVE 


As the National Capital and an interna- 
tional center, Washington, D.C., is possessed 
of historic points of interest and a collection 
of unique cultural attractions and assets 
not equaled anywhere else in this country. 
Recreational facilities range from accessi- 
bility to mountain resorts, to water sports, 
boating, and deep sea fishing. A selection 
of major public school systems is avail- 
able as are also a number of outstanding 
private and special schools, many with cur- 
riculums of national reputation. A mild cli- 
mate, complete national and international 
news coverage, and a tremendous consumers 
goods market add attractive living features 
to this metropolitan area. 

As the seat of Government, outstanding 
scientists circulate in and out of the Wash- 
ington area steadily, serving as consultants, 
appearing before congressional committees, 
visiting the headquarters of professional so- 
cieties, working on postdoctoral projects, 
and holding positions of scientific respon- 
sibility for varying periods. The continual 
presence in the community of people with 
these diverse professional backgrounds makes 
for an unusually high level of intellectual 
sophistication and stimulation, one to at- 
tract and hold the highest caliber of per- 
sonnel. This attraction is as great for visi- 
tors as it is for permanent residents. 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
I. Population and employment pool 


The Boston metropolitan area, with a 
population of 2,500,000, includes 65 com- 
munities socially and economically inte- 
grated with the central city of Boston. The 
group consists of 17 cities and 48 towns. 

Boston is a combination of manufactur- 
ing, commercial, and shipping interests in- 
cluding research, educational, and cultural 
activities. The area possesses a well-balanced 
labor force from which to draw, with almost 
half the population having completed high 
school. Better than 12 percent are classi- 
fied in the professional, technical, and kin- 
dred fields. Some 15 percent are listed in 
the clerical field. 
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ll. Research installations and resources 


The Boston metropolitan area has out- 
standing research facilities in such fields as 
engineering, medicine, pharmacy, and pub- 
lic health. More than 25 major research- 
oriented manufacturing companies are lo- 
cated in the area, such as General Electric, 
Sylvania, Raytheon, and Arthur D. Little 
Co. 

During the past fiscal year, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare awarded 
about $23 million of grants to the Boston 
area. Harvard University received $1,369,000 
for the construction of a research center for 
environmental health. The Arthur D. Little 
Co. in Cambridge is the largest independently 
operated research firm in the United States. 
Located adjacent to MIT, it employs a staff 
of about 700 professionals and maintains 
contracts with an additional 400 academic 
consultants. Activities include research in 
the life sciences, cryogenics, engineering 
problems, toxicity studies, and pharmaceuti- 
cal work. 

Route 128, Boston’s circumferential high- 
way, already called the electronics highway, 
is on its way to becoming the industrial 
research center of the Northeast. More than 
$52 million was invested in the construc- 
tion of new plants and expansion of already- 
existing plants. A study of industries al- 
ready on the highway shows 63 firms engaged 
either fully or partly in research activities. 

Among schools engaged in research in the 
Boston area are Harvard, Boston, and MIT, 
with all three receiving a total of almost $10 
million from Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare for projects during 1960. 

Numerous additional research facilities 
are located in the metropolitan area: The 
Children’s Cancer Research Foundation, 
Massachusetts Mental Health Research Corp., 
and Massachusetts General Hospital. Some 
of the country’s leading research work is 
done in the Boston area. Research is con- 
sidered one of Boston’s richest resources, 
with over 300 research laboratories employ- 
ing more than 15,000 scientists, engineers, 
and technicians. The area thus provides a 
broad base of facilities and personnel from 
which a new entry can expect help. 


III. Library facilities 


The Greater Boston libraries contain more 
than 16 million volumes, more than half of 
which are located in the area’s colleges and 
universities such as: Widener Library 
(Harvard), Boston Public Library, and MIT 
Library. The Harvard Medical School has 
just announced its plan for a new library 
costing more than $7 million. 


IV. Schools 


In the Boston area are to be found the 
following institutions: Babson Institute of 
Business Administration, Boston College, 
Boston University, Brandeis University, Har- 
vard University, Massachusetts College of 
Optometry, Massachusetts Institute of Phar- 
macy, MIT, New England College of Phar- 
macy, Northeastern University, Radcliffe 
College, Simmons College, Tufts University, 
and Wellesley. Less than 40 miles away are: 
Clark University, Holy Cross, and Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. 

During the 1958-59 school year Massachu- 
setts produced the most engineering doc- 
torates, was third in master degrees awarded, 
and fifth in engineering bachelor degrees 
granted. The public school systems are 
among the finest in the country. Some of 
the oldest and most famous private and 
social schools are located in the area. 


V. Acommunity in which to live 


The presence of a diversified scientific and 
professional group in the area makes Greater 
Boston an attractive site for a research cen- 
ter. Historically and culturally, Boston has 
& well-deserved national and international 
reputation. Much of this country’s early 
and illustrious history is centered in this 
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area. The symphony orchestra and smaller 
musical ensembles, many of them endowed, 
together with a network of museums, make 
for a noteworthy musical and artistic center. 
Furtherances of the legitimate theater, 
music, and the fine arts are in constant pro- 
cession. Though the area is climatically 
subject to extremes in temperatures in sum- 
mer and winter, recreational facilities 
abound, ranging from the Green and White 
Mountains and the Berkshire Hills to the 
Cape Cod seashore and the Maine coast. 
Ready and accessible transportation—the 
Logan International Airport—is less than 15 
minutes by public transportation from down- 
town Boston—make for continual visits of 
scientific and engineering specialists to the 
metropolitan area. The 65 separate, but re- 
lated, political jurisdictions provide a great 
variety of suburban areas in which privately 
owned homes dominate. 


SAN FRANCISCO METROPOLITAN AREA 
I. Population and employment pool 


The San Francisco metropolitan area has 
@ population of some 3,300,000, with the 
population and diversified economic activi- 
ties located for the most part in the southern 
counties. The employment pattern is varied 
in view of the heterogeneous industrial, re- 
search, commercial, shipping, business, and 
agricultural interests involved. 


II, Research installations and resources 


The University of California complex in- 
cludes an imposing array of research labora- 
tories, many of them concentrating on 
aspects of radiation and healths such as the 
Donner, Livermore, Laurence, and Crocker 
Laboratories. The university-related medi- 
cal research laboratories—Procter and Hoop- 
er—and the virus laboratory under Dr. 
Wendell Stanley, are all well-known. Also 
available are the Institute of Engineering 
Research and the Sanitary Engineering Re- 
search facilities. 

The Stanford University collection of 
specialized schools and research centers 
(such as the Hanson Medical Center, out- 
standing in physics) are also well-known. 
Among the private research groups of repute 
are those of Tracerlab, Hazelton Nuclear 
Science Laboratory, Varian Associates, and 
Dalmo. Computer firms are also in the area, 
such as IBM and Beckman Instruments. 
In still another category are the Standard 
Research Institute, the Ames Aeronautical 
Laboratory, the Naval Biological Laboratory, 
and the Naval Radiological Defense Labora- 
tory. 

The bay area is the center of intensive 
research, privately sponsored as well as un- 
derwritten by Federal grants, in such en- 
vironmental health fields as air pollution, 
water supply, radiological health, and 
occupational health. New fields are rapidly 
developing in this area, such as air and 
space medical research. 


III. Research library facilities 


Other than the San Francisco Public 
Library, with a total of more than 750,000 
volumes, the major technical research collec- 
tions are to be found included in the facil- 
ities of the universities of the area; Univer- 
sity of California, with 214 million volumes, 
and Stanford University, having 144 million. 
As in most other cities, a variety of privately 
endowed, specialized, technical and scientific 
collections are available, but the number of 
volumes and facilities for their use are 
limited. 

IV. Schools 


Major institutions of higher education in- 
clude the University of California, University 
of San Francisco, Santa Clara University, 
San Francisco State College, Mills College, 
Stanford University, and San Jose University 
(50 miles distant). The nine counties com- 
prising the bay area all have junior colleges 
as well as outstanding public school sys- 
tems and private and special schools with 
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specialized curriculums for the bright and 
the handicapped. Business schools and 
technical institutes, scattered in the area, 
produce large numbers of young people 
trained in the subprofessions. 


V. A community in which to live 


San Francisco offers a number of attrac- 
tions for desirable living. The mild year- 
round climate is justly famous. Natural 
scenic and recreational areas include the 
ocean, the Sierra Mountains, the orchard- 
citrus valleys, Monterey Peninsula, fishing 
spots, Golden Gate Park, and Fleischacker 
Zoological Gardens. The San Francisco 
Opera, symphony orchestra, and university- 
residence musical ensembles provide pleas- 
ures for all musical tastes. A number of new 
and spacious suburban areas offer homes and 
home life under near-Mediterranean climatic 
conditions. New highways permit rapid 
transit to all parts of the city, valley, and 
peninsula. Public forums, aggressive news- 
paper coverage, gourmet restaurants, inter- 
national settlement sections, intense public 
spirit, and a heterogeneous mixture of sci- 
entific and engineering talents in the pro- 
fessional categories, all combine to produce 
@ level of culture, sophistication, and va- 
riety making for an attractive life. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Kaleidoscopic overviews of the Cincinnati, 
Washington, D.C., San Francisco, and Bos- 
ton metropolitan areas as possible sites for 
a research-oriented national Environmental 
Health Center suggest the following rank: 
(1) Washington, D.C., (2) Boston, (3) San 
Francisco, and (4) Cincinnati. 

The variety and level of research activities 
in the San Francisco and Boston areas are 
comparable, with the advantage going to 
Boston because of San Francisco’s relative 
geographic isolation. Still, none of these 
areas match the attraction of Washington, 
D.C., for the following reasons: 

(a) As the Nation’s Capital, the policy- 
making and decisionmaking functions are in 
Washington. These should not be separated 
from research and operational programs. 

(b) The two major universities in the 
San Francisco and Boston areas are the 
primary or sole sources of reasonable collec- 
tions of scientific documents and literature. 
By comparison, the Washington area is 
serviced by the Library of Congress as an 
“anchor,” then by the impressive special 
libraries of the major Federal agencies (in- 
cluding the National Library of Medicine), 
then by the universities, and concluding 
with the unique Science Information Ex- 
change, which catalogs thousands of re- 
search projects throughout the country as a 
clearinghouse. 

(c) The availability of either or both the 
direct research operations and the admin- 
istrative headquarters of other governmental 
agencies and bureaus involved in specific and 
related aspects of environmental health 
problems provides for desirable and often 
necessary accessibility in carrying on re- 
search. Reference is to the Bureau of Mines, 
Weather Bureau, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Agricultural Research Service, Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory, Naval Research Lab- 
oratory, National Naval Medical Center, and 
this agency’s own National Institutes of 
Health. 

(ad) Since the country’s major environ- 
mental health problems are directly related 
to large population concentrations, the Chi- 
cago-Richmond-Boston triangle encompasses 
almost 40 percent of the Nation’s standard 
metropolitan statistical areas, including 
most of the largest, and representing 47 per- 
cent of the total national population. 

In view of the earlier stated advantages 
of Washington, D.C., this geographic proxim- 
ity to the major “workload areas” clearly 
makes this metropolitan area the most at- 
tractive location for the Environmental 
Health Center. 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


The National Capital Planning Com- 
mission report, at its meeting on May 
18, 1961, recommended the approval of 
the Rockville site of the EHC request- 
ed by HEW with the following motion: 


Assuming that it is determined by others 
that the EHC is to be located in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area, the NCPC ap- 
proves the Rockville site. 


The minutes of an earlier NCPC meet- 
ing of January 5, 1961, show the follow- 
ing: 

ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH CENTER LOCATION— 
PROGRESS REPORT 

Mr. Plavnick reported that the staff has 
suggested to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare several possible sites 
for the location of the laboratory facilities 
and the farm and demonstration area (as 
shown by red and green circles, respectively, 
on NCPC Plan File No. 120-16) of the En- 
vironmental Health Center to be established 
in the environs of Washington. He further 
reported that the laboratory facilities re- 
quire, tentatively, 400 acres and the farm 
and demonstration area requires 800 acres to 
consolidate activities now located through- 
out the United States and to accommodate 
an anticipated increase in employees from 
800 to 4,000. He stated that the Commission 
will continue to assist in finding a suitable 
location for the center. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGIONAL PLANNING 
COUNCIL 


The National Capital Regional Plan- 
ning Council on May 15, 1961, adopted 
the following resolution: 


That this Council approve the proposed 
HEW location northwest of Rockville, Md., 
with the following reservation: 

That consideration be given to the three 
sites as proposed by the planning director of 
Fairfax County and such other sites as may 
come to the attention of proper officials, that 
the staffs of this Council, the Commission, 
and the HEW prior to final action by the 
Commission and prior to request for funds 
from Congress, and if any one of these are 
equal to or exceed the minimum criteria 
of the site they have already selected, then 
the Council be given an opportunity to re- 
view this recommendation. 


There is nothing showing that any- 
thing further was done about the Fair- 
fax sites. 

At an executive meeting of the NCRPC 
on April 10, 1961, the minutes show the 
following comments by Richard H. 
Kraft, Staff Director of the NCRPC: 

Mr. Kraft said that previous studies for the 
virtually adjoining Bureau of Standards had 
indicated that difficult traffic problems would 
be generated when it becomes fully opera- 
tive, and that the HEW site would merely 
compound the problem. He added that one 
of the principal forms of relief would be in 
the construction of local arterials similar to 
those planned by Maryland-National Capi- 
tal Park and Planning Commission but not 
yet programed. He urged that comprehen- 
sive studies be made to insure adequate road 
construction when needed. 


THE SCIENCE ADVISER’S REPORT 


In 1961, the Rockville proposal was 
referred orally by the Bureau of the 
Budget to the President’s science advis- 
er, Dr. Jerome Wiesner. On May 18, 
1961, Dr. Wiesner’s ad hoc panel of scien- 
tists issued the following report: 
PRESIDENT’S SCIENCE ApvIsORY COMMITTEE AD 

Hoc PANEL ON ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 

An ad hoc panel was convened on May 18, 
1961 to consider the Department of Health, 
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Education, and Welfare proposal for an En- 
vironmental Center at Rockville, Md. Mem- 
bers of the Panel attending were: Dr. Colin 
MacLeod, chairman, Dr. Rolfe Eliassen; Dr. 
George Kistiakowsky; Dr. Robert Loeb; Dr. 
Gerald McDonnell; Dr. Russell Morgan; 
Dr. Dickinson Richards; Dr. Joseph Sterner; 
Dr. James Whittenberger; Dr. Abel Wolman; 
and Dr. Herbert Bosch. 

The Panel heard briefings by representa- 
tives of Health, Education, and Welfare on 
the scientific aspects of the proposed center 
program, the personnel requirements and a 
general discussion of the overall program 
plans, including budget estimates for grants, 
contracts, and fellowships for the next 5 
years. Bureau of Budget representatives dis- 
cussed long-range significance of the pro- 
posed center. 

The Panel identified what appeared to be 
the major issues and discussed each of the 
following: 

1. Does the Public Health Service require 
a new center for administrative and research 
activities in environmental health? 

The consensus was that such a center is 
necessary, not only to house its present 
activities, but also for future development. 
There was agreement that activities at the 
Taft Center and associated laboratories in 
Cincinnati plus those required by the rapid 
expansion proposed for the next 5 years, 
cannot be accommodated without extensive 
additional construction. For a variety of 
reasons, Cincinnati is not considered a suit- 
able location for expanded facilities. These 
include inadequate land area at the present 
sites, difficulty in attracting scientific and 
technical personnel, lack of strong academic 
institutions in the area and physical sepa- 
ration from administrative branches of the 
PHS and other departments of Govern- 
ernment such as Interior, Agriculture, and 
Commerce. 

2. Should the new environmental health 
center be located in the Washington area? 

The Panel endorsed the plan to locate the 
regulatory, technical assistance, and ad- 
ministrative functions of the program in 
the Washington area, but had reservations 
as to the requirement for housing the major 
Government research facilities of all phases 
of the proposed program in a single center. 

The Washington area has clear-cut advan- 
tages because of proximity to administra- 
tive branches of PHS, the research activi- 
ties of the NIH, and the related programs of 
other departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Further, it can be argued that ad- 
ministrative, control and enforcement ac- 
tivities will benefit from close proximity to 
laboratories conducting research on the 
technical problems. At the same time, it is 
recognized that decentralization has been 
successful in the cases of the Communicable 
Disease Center in Atlanta and the various 
laboratories of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The Panel was not aware of a study 
to determine the feasibility of establishing 
decentralized Federal research units either 
at existing Government laboratories or in 
association with universities. See para- 
graph 4 below. 

8. What is a reasonable rate of growth for 
the proposed center program? It is clearly 
apparent that the chief problem in develop- 
ing sound scientific as well as control pro- 
grams is the availability of competent peo- 
ple in the various fields of science who can 
contribute to the solution of problems of 
environmental health. 

The Surgeon General’s report to the Con- 
gress in 1960 and the testimony of experts 
before the Appropriations Subcommittee of 
the House in March 1960 emphasized the 
critical shortage of persons qualified for re- 
search on problems of environmental health. 
In recognition of this need the PHS estab- 
lished research training grants and project 
grants in the fields of radiological health, 
industrial hygiene, etc. These grants have 
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had the immediate effect of increasing com- 
petition among universities for competent 
faculty members as well as for the few prom- 
ising students entering the environmental 
health field. Undoubtedly, in the long run, 
these grants will enable universities to train 
more highly qualified people, particularly 
when the importance and the attractions of 
the field of environmental health become 
better recognized. In the meanwhile, the 
best interests of the program will be served 
by restricting expansion to limits set by the 
availability of highly qualified people. 

One of the difficulties besetting environ- 
mental health research is the requirement of 
participation by many disciplines, including 
not only medical scientists and engineers, but 
also a long list including chemists, physicists, 
ecologists, and many others. Past experience 
has shown that, on the average, the less able 
graduates in the various disciplines have 
been attracted to the environmental health 
field. After entering the field, they may suf- 
fer by isolation from the main streams of 
advance in the parent discipline. This fac- 
tor is also relevant to a decision about the 
wisdom of centralizing Federal research in a 
single facility in Washington, since there 
are no strong academic institutions in the 
community, with interests in environmental 
health. 

For these reasons, the Panel believes that 
Government research facilities should be 
developed on a selective basis to satisfy spe- 
cific needs. The proposed broad expansion 
appears too rapid for the supply of qualified 
manpower. Implicit in this consideration is 
the necessity for a clear delineation by the 
PHS of the substantive nature of the research 
program to be carried out in the proposed 
center. The Panel is of the opinion that the 
program has not been given adequate con- 
sideration and that this is a fundamental 
requirement for sound planning for the cen- 
ter. 

4. Need for evaluation of existing govern- 
mental laboratories that can contribute to 
studies in environmental health. 

Program planning of new facilities for the 
five major areas of research proposed for the 
center should include an evaluation of exist- 
ing Government laboratories with demon- 
strated competence in closely related scien- 
tific areas. For example, in the field of 
radiological health, the Panel noted the po- 
tential availability of the several AEC Na- 
tional Laboratories for the conduct of large 
scale radiobiological and chronic toxicity ex- 
periments. The PHS does require labora- 
tories for epidemiologic research on human 
populations, since this area of public health 
concern is not adequately provided for by 
other agencies. 

Whether or not an expanded central labo- 
ratory is established in the PHS, some leaders 
in the environmental health field believe 
strongly that there should be regional labora- 
tories, based in or very closely associated 
with universities having interest and com- 
petence in one or more of the fields of en- 
vironmental health. Three considerations 
lead to this conviction: 

(a) The critical shortage of research per- 
sonnel creates the need to take advantage of 
the leadership and training potential of uni- 
versity departments which have competence 
in environmental health. One of the recog- 
nized limitations of Government research 
laboratories is that they contribute very 
little as research training institutions, in 
contrast with universities. 

(b) Environmental health problems are 
often of greater regional interest than na- 
tional concern, for example, air pollution in 
California and water pollution in the Ohio 
River Basin. Such regional challenges in- 
crease the likelihood of attracting able re- 
search workers, especially if a university is 
involved. The Public Health Service has 
taken advantage of some opportunities of 
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this kind, but could do so in more effective 
fashion. 

(c) The field of environmental health is 
very broad and engages the attention of 
many disciplines. A university-centered 
laboratory would enable research workers to 
maintain close contact with other workers 
in their own discipline. Continuing con- 
tact with the parent discipline promotes 
research skills of the individual and also 
increases the possibilities of fruitful inter- 
change between basic and applied research. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The Panel recognizes and endorses the 
position of the Public Health Service that 
there is an urgent need for expanded activi- 
ties in research and control measures re- 
lated to environmental health and concurs 
that a center in the Washington area to 
house administrative support and certain re- 
search activities will facilitate development 
of the field. 

2. The proposed program expansion (to the 
level of $300 million per year in 5 years) is 
rapid. The Panel is acutely aware of the 
severe shortage of well-qualified scientists 
in the field, and for this reason recommends 
that major emphasis for the immediate fu- 
ture be given to the development in the uni- 
versities of scientific personnel. The expan- 
sion of the proposed central facility should 
be related to availability of personnel for 
the needs of the Federal Government as well 
as those of communities and universities 
throughout the country. 

8. The research program of the proposed 
center requires much more careful deline- 
ation and projection. Except in the case of 
ongoing programs to be transferred from 
facilities such as the Taft Center, the Panel 
did not feel that enough effort had been 
directed to identification of major problems 
and drafting of the blueprints of specific re- 
search to be undertaken. 

4. In consonance with recommendations 
of other committees, it is recommended that 
strong, university-based centers be set up 
not only for research and education, but 
also to help in the solution of local environ- 
mental health problems. The present and 
proposed regional laboratories which are in 
essence field stations do not fulfill this re- 
quirement. 

5. The potential of other Federal labora- 
tories to assist in the solution of problems of 
environmental health requires serious ex- 
ploration. This does not appear to have been 
done with the thoroughness and imagination 
that the potentialities merit. For example, 
the superb facilities at the Brookhaven and 
Oak Ridge National Laboratories have not 
been considered in the field of radiological 
health. 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE REJECTS THE REQUEST 


Seventh. On July 25, 1961, the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, in its re- 
port on the HEW appropriation bill, 
1962, disallowed the supplementary 
budget request of $3,515,000 for site ac- 
quisition and plans and specifications for 
an EHC at Rockville. The committee’s 
report said: 

The committee has disallowed the supple- 
mental budget estimate of $3,515,000 for site 
acquisition and plans and specifications for 
an Environmental Health Center. 

The estimate contemplated the acquisi- 
tion of 690 acres, at a cost of $3,000 an acre, 
in nearby Maryland, and the preparation of 
plans and specifications for facilities at a 
cost of $33,400,000, of 450,000 net square feet, 
to house 1,600 employees. 

It is the view of the committee that the 
contemplated site is an extremely poor selec- 
tion and that inadequate justification was 
presented in the support of the request (S. 
Rept. 618, 87th Cong., 1st sess., Departments 
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of Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and related agencies appropriation bill, 1962). 


And so the question of the location of 
the EHC, so much needed by everyone, 
has been put off until next year. 

THE DECISIONMAKING PROCESS 


Now, let us look at the decisionmaking 
process involved in the choice of the 
Rockville site. The decision to put EHC 
at Rockville was a momentous one. 
Here is a $70 million laboratory, to oc- 
cupy more than 1,000 acres. Its pro- 
jected 4,500 employees constitute almost 
2 percent of the present 239,100 Federal 
workers in the Washington metropolitan 
area. 

Surely the responsibility for where 
in the United States to put the EHC 
should be placed on one designated per- 
son in the executive branch. He should 
obviously not be a member of the 
agency involved. Instead, he should 
be a person skilled in national planning. 
And he should arrive at his decision only 
after full consideration of the need to 
protect and preserve the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, the availability of new methods of 
communication, the projected expan- 
sion plans of all branches of the Federal 
Government, the availability of alterna- 
tive locations, their need for Federal 
installations, and similar factors. 

No such rational procedure was fol- 
lowed in the EHC case. Of the four 
documents on which the decision was 
based—the HEW study of April 25, 1961, 
the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion report of May 18, 1961, the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council reso- 
lution of May 15, 1961, and the Presi- 
dent’s Science Adviser’s Panel report of 
May 18, 1961—only the first-named re- 
port, that of April 25, 1961, even justifies 
the Washington area as the EHC site. 

THE ROCKVILLE TRAFFIC MESS 


The NCPC decision specifically washes 
its hands of responsibility for the Rock- 
ville site by its statement, “assuming 
that it is determined by others that the 
EHC is to be located in the Washington 
metropolitan area.” The NCPC appar- 
ently wanted no part of the decision to 
locate here. 

The NCRPC resolution of May 15, 
1961 was by no means a final approval 
of Rockville; indeed, its Staff Director, 
Richard H. Kraft, had objected that to 
put the EHC in Rockville “would merely 
compound” difficult traffic problems. 

The Science Advisory Panel report of 
May 18, 1961, was likewise inconclusive. 
It should be noted that none of the sci- 
entists involved were planners, that they 
had no set of criteria before them, and 
that the whole matter was referred to 
them by a telephone call. It emphatical- 
ly did not endorse the idea of putting 
the central research laboratory of EHC 
in the Washington area. Instead, it 
said: 

The Panel recommends and endorses the 
position of the PHS that there is an urgent 
need for expanding activities in research 
and control measures related to environ- 
mental health and concurs that a center in 
the Washington area to house administrative 
support and certain research activities will 
facilitate development of the field. 
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LACK OF STUDY CRITICIZED 


The Panel went on to criticize the 
lack of a study “to determine the feasi- 
bility of establishing decentralized re- 
search units either at existing Govern- 
ment laboratories or in association with 
universities.” ‘The Panel, it went on, 
“did not feel that enough effort had been 
directed to identification of major prob- 
lems and defining of blueprints for spe- 
cific research to be undertaken.” Again, 
the Panel found that “the potential of 
other Federal laboratories to assist in the 
solution of environmental health prob- 
lems” had not been sufficiently explored. 

This leaves us, then with the HEW 
report of April 25, 1961, as the sole docu- 
ment which says, “Put the central re- 
search laboratory in Washington.” This 
means that the decision was really left 
with the affected agency itself, the HEW. 
I should think that we could take it as 
a general rule that any Washington bu- 
reau would almost always prefer to ex- 
pand in the Washington area. Indeed, 
the April 25, 1961, document seems 
merely a rationalization of the decision 
by HEW, made on June 7, 1960, and 
confirmed again in October, 1960, to build 
in Washington. 

KEEPING UP WITH THE JONESES 


But the inadequacy of the April 25, 
1961, HEW report is best perceived by 
looking at the report itself. The only 
places considered by the report for the 
EHC are Washington, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, and San Francisco, although it 
would certainly seem that an environ- 
mental health laboratory could be per- 
fectly well placed in a number of other 
areas. 

The reasons given for picking Wash- 
ington are masterpieces of the non se- 
quitur: 

First. Additional Federal employees 
feel uncomfortable working in a com- 
munity with privately employed people, 
so all Federal employees should be in 
Washington. This seems to be what is 
meant by the following paragraph from 
the HEW report: 

The pattern of Federal employment which 
blankets the Nation’s Capital further pro- 
duces the subtle yet strategic element of 
equalized or comparable financial remunera- 
tion. The scientist is professionally at ease 
with colleagues and friends in the sense that 
the salary scale is common to all. 


If you accept this reasoning, all scien- 
tists who work for the Government from 
here on out are going to have to work 
in Washington, or they will not feel “‘pro- 
fessionally at ease.” How is that for 
keeping up with the Joneses? 

Second. A lot of scientists come to 
Washington for conventions, so all scien- 
tific activities should be located in Wash- 
ington. As the report says: 


The presence of such diverse, nongovern- 
mental or quasi-governmental professional 
bodies as the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, American Chemical 
Society, National Wildlife Federation, and 
National Academy of Science-National Re- 
search Council, makes this area an increas- 
ing focus of meetings for scientific societies. 
At one and the same time, the individual 
is exposed to colleagues from all points of 
the compass, presented with national scien- 
tific policy considerations, can visit pertinent 
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research installations in the area, and usually 
attends gatherings of related societies hold- 
ing joint meetings for these same reasons. 
The attractiveness of such a scientific “mar- 
ketplace” and forum cannot be overesti- 
mated in terms of the intellectual stimulus 
provided by interdisciplinary conversation, 
focus upon purposes of technical consulta- 
tion. 


Here we have the HEW non sequitur 
experts going themselves one better—all 
scientists, no matter for whom they work, 
should settle in Washington, so they can 
attend conventions in Washington with- 
out traveling. How silly can you get? 

THE WASHINGTON CLIMATE 


Third. Washington is so pleasant to 
live in, so all new Federal establishments 
should be located here. As the report 
says: 

As the Nation’s Capital and an interna- 
tional center, Washington, D.C., is possessed 
of historical points of interest and a collec- 
tion of unique cultural attractions and as- 
sets unequalled anywhere else in this 

country. * * * Recreational facilities range 
from accessibility to mountain resorts to 
water sports, boating and deep sea fishing. 


Nothing is said about the deep sea 
fishing of Boston and San Francisco, 
which are considerably nearer the deep 
sea than Washington. Washington, ac- 
cording to the report, has “a mild 
climate,” while the Boston area “is 
climatically subject to extremes in tem- 
peratures in summer and winter.” Yes- 
terday Washington’s temperature ranged 
from a high of 93° to a low of 71°; Bos- 
ton’s ranged from a high of 81° to a low 
of 63°. But, quite apart from all this, 
what does this have to do with where 
to locate the EHC? Are we being told 
that scientists are boycotting any place 
but Washington? 

Fourth. Washington is the Nation’s 
Capital, so all Government scientific 
research and operations must be con- 
ducted there. In the words of the 
report: 

As the Nation’s Capital, the policy and 
decisionmaking functions are in Washing- 
ton. These should not be separated from 
research and operational programs. 


Why a central laboratory facility can- 
not be located away from Washington, 
and adequate liaison maintained as 
needed, is not explained. 

This childish mishmash of non sequi- 
turs would be laughable if it were not 
apparently the basis for the momentous 
decision to locate the EHC here in the 
Nation’s Capital. Bottled smog is to be 
brought in from Los Angeles, polluted 
water from the Ohio River, milk from 
Wisconsin, and pesticides from Iowa, to 
be analyzed by scientists who, we are 
told, will not work except in the Nation’s 
Capital—even if it means ruining the 
Capital by destroying the very amenities 
which attract the scientists in the first 
place. 

SENATORS BYRD AND BIBLE SPEAK OUT 


We can all be grateful to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee for rejecting 
this preposterous decision. The Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] deserves 
a vote of thanks from all who love the 
Nation’s Capital for some of the state- 
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ments he made at the hearings on the 
Rockville request: 


Senator Byrrp. Some things that have been 
said in justification of this location can be 
said with regard to the justification of the 
location in this area of other facilities for 
other agencies, and as time goes on, these 
things may be said with increasing strength. 
I am just fearful that our National Capital is 
one of these days going to become a great 
industrial complex, and a great scientific 
mecca rather than the National Capital which 
was foreseen and planned, certainly, by our 
forefathers. 

It seems to me, too, that with the increas- 
ing efficiency of our communications facili- 
ties all over the country, that this argument 
concerning liaison, with respect to communi- 
cations, to transportation, close contact with 
other agencies, should somehow be somewhat 
dissipated when we think that communica- 
tions facilities are improving all the time 
(hearings, Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Health, Education, and Welfare, 
June 14, 1961, p. 1370). 


And again: 

Senator Byrrp. I think I recognize the need 
for such a facility as this, but I feel con- 
strained to express some concern at the 
growing concentration of facilities here in 
the metropolitan area of Washington. I 
think some of these days we are going to 
have to give a little more thought than we 
have been giving to the problems of traffic 
congestion. * * * I just want to voice that 
growing concern on my part. We envision 
the employment of 4,500 persons in this fa- 
cility when it is completed. We cannot add 
many more facilities to the Washington area 
employing 4,000 to 5,000 persons in each fa- 
cility without having to build several more 
bridges, Senator BrBiez, over this sewage pool 
you have been talking about, and without 
taking a lot of other steps to protect a grow- 
ing population and expanding Federal prop- 
erties in the area (pp. 1367-1368). 


Senator Brs.e also spoke out clearly: 

Mr. Chairman, I will merely close by say- 
ing, and I do not want to labor this point, 
I hope that this vicious circle of the pres- 
ence of Federal agencies here providing a 
rationale for the location adjacent thereto 
of various Federal facilities might, as time 
goes on, become a less valid argument than 
seems to be made today (p. 1373). 


The case history of the attempt to 
place EHC at Rockville clearly demon- 
strates the need for a rational location 
procedure. I hope that before the ques- 
tion of locating EHC and other installa- 
tions like it comes back to the Congress, 
a rational procedure will have been 
evolved. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I am very glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
VANrIK]. 

Mr. VANIK. Then there is no sub- 
stantial reason why this Environmental 
Health Center should be established in 
this area at all? 

Mr. REUSS. Not as far as I can see. 

Mr. VANIK. It seems to me, that these 
scientists ought to live as closely to the 
problem as they can. In our northern 
industrial cities, in the steelmaking cities, 
we face the terrible problem of air pol- 
lution resulting from the industrial con- 
tamination of the atmosphere. It would 
seem to me that scientists could prob- 
ably do a better job on this problem of 
industrial wastes, if they lived in close 
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proximity to it so that they could ac- 
curately determine the effect it has upon 
humans who live in the community. 

Mr. REUSS. Yes, as it is now, if the 
Environmental Health Center is put out 
in the suburban sprawl of Rockville, 20 
miles out—— 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, then it would be 
located in what is probably the cleanest 
air of America because this area is prac- 
tically devoid of industrial wastes. 

Mr. REUSS. Then it will be neces- 
sary to bottle smog in Los Angeles and 
bring it here. It will be necessary to 
bottle polluted water from the Ohio 
River and bring it here for study. It will 
be necessary to import pesticides from 
Iowa and milk from my own State of 
Wisconsin to be worked over by the 
scientists in the Environmental Health 
Center, if it is built in Rockville. 

Mr. VANIK. I certainly concur in 
what the gentleman has said. Wash- 
ington is so heavily overloaded with Gov- 
ernment personnel that expansion 
should be limited to only those agencies 
and functions that cannot practicably 
be located anywhere else. I think we 
have reached the point of saturation 
with respect to the expansion of Fed- 
eral bureaucracy in this community. I 
think a certification should be required 
by appropriate agencies to certify that 
they cannot operate practicably any- 
where else before they are permitted to 
expand in this highly congested Wash- 
ington area. I think that the Federal 
bureaucracy will operate more efficiently 
and I think that the public will more 
willingly contribute to its support if it is 
decentralized, so that many communi- 
ties can enjoy the stability of its pay- 
roll as well as the many other contri- 
butions made by Federal employees to 
the communities in which they reside. 

I think the gentleman is talking about 
a very important problem, and I think 
it is high time for someone at the top 
level to decide that only essential agen- 
cies be permitted to expand or be created 
in this area. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman. 





FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the House to the 
bill (S. 1983) entitled “An act to promote 
the foreign policy, security, and general 
welfare of the United States by assisting 
peoples of the world in their efforts to- 
ward economic development and inter- 
nal and external security, and for other 
purposes.” 





FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 
1983) to promote the foreign policy, 
security, and general welfare of the 
United States by assisting peoples of the 
world in their efforts toward economic 
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development and internal and external 
security, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

Mr. MORGAN (interrupting the read- 
ing of the statement). Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the re- 
mainder of the statement be considered 
as read. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I assume the gentle- 
man is going to take ample time to ex- 
plain the conference report. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, I intend to. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 1088) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1983) to promote the foreign policy, security, 
and general welfare of the United States by 
assisting peoples of the world in their efforts 
toward economic development and internal 
and external security, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: ‘““That this Act may be cited as “The 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961’. 


“PART I 
“Chapter 1—short title and policy 


“Sec. 101. SHort T1TLE.—This part may be 
cited as the ‘Act for International Develop- 
ment of 1961’. 

“Sec. 102. STATEMENT OF PoLicy.—It is the 
sense of the Congress that peace depends on 
wider recognition of the dignity and in- 
terdependence of men, and survival of free 
institutions in the United States can best 
be assured in a worldwide atmosphere of 
freedom. 

“To this end, the United States has in 
the past provided assistance to help strength- 
en the forces of freedom by aiding peoples 
of less developed friendly countries of the 
world to develop their resources and improve 
their living standards, to realize their as- 
pirations for justice, education, dignity, and 
respect as individual human beings, and to 
establish responsible governments. 

“The Congress declares it to be a primary 
necessity, opportunity, and responsibility of 
the United States, and consistent with its 
traditions and ideals, to renew the spirit 
which lay behind these past efforts, and to 
help make a historic demonstration that 
economic growth and political democracy 
can go hand in hand to the end that an 
enlarged community of free, stable, and self- 
reliant countries can reduce world tensions 
and insecurity. 

“It is the policy of the United States to 
strengthen friendly foreign countries by en- 
couraging the development of their free 
economic institutions and productive capa- 
bilities, and by minimizing or eliminating 
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barriers to the flow of private investment 
capital. 

“In addition, the Congress declares that 
it is the policy of the United States to sup- 
port the principles of increased economic 
cooperation and trade among countries, free- 
dom of the press, information, and religion, 
freedom of navigation in international wa- 
terways, and recognition of the right of all 
private persons to travel and pursue their 
lawful activities without discrimination as 
to race or religion. In the administration 
of all parts of this Act these principles shall 
be supported in such a way in our relations 
with countries friendly to the United States 
which are in controversy with each other as 
to promote an adjudication of the issues in- 
volved by means of international law pro- 
cedures available to the parties. 

“Accordingly, the Congress hereby affirms 
it to be the policy of the United States to 
make assistance available, upon request, un- 
der this part in scope and on a basis of long- 
range continuity essential to the creation of 
an environment in which the energies of the 
peoples of the world can be devoted to con- 
structive purposes, free of pressure and ero- 
sion by the adversaries of freedom. It is the 
sense of the Congress that assistance under 
this part should be complemented by the 
furnishing under any other Act of surplus 
agricultural commodities and by disposal of 
excess property under this and other Acts. 

“Also, the Congress reaffirms its convic- 
tion that the peace of the world and the 
security of the United States are endan- 
gered so long as international communism 
continues to attempt to bring under Com- 
munist domination peoples now free and in- 
dependent and to keep under domination 
peoples once free but now subject to such 
domination. It is, therefore, the policy of 
the United States to continue to make avail- 
able to other free countries and peoples, 
upon request, assistance of such nature and 
in such amounts as the United States deems 
advisable and as may be effectively used by 
free countries and peoples to help them 
maintain their freedom. 

“Assistance shall be based upon sound 
plans and programs; be directed toward the 
social as well as economic aspects of eco- 
nomic development; be responsive to the 
efforts of the recipient countries to mobilize 
their own resources and help themselves; be 
cognizant of the external and internal pres- 
sures which hamper their growth; and should 
emphasize long-range development assist- 
ance as the primary instrument of such 
growth. 

“The Congress reaffirms its belief in the 
importance of regional organizations of free 
peoples for mutual assistance, such as the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, the European Economic Com- 
munity, the Organization of American 
States, the Colombo Plan, the South East 
Asia Treaty Organization, the Central Treaty 
Organization, and others, and expresses its 
hope that such organizations may be 
strengthened and broadened, and their pro- 
grams of self-help and mutual cooperation 
may be made more effective in the protec- 
tion of the independence and security of 
free people, and in the development of their 
economic and social well-being, and the 
safeguarding of their basic rights and 
liberties. 

“Finally, the Congress urges that all other 
countries able to contribute join in a com- 
mon undertaking to meet the goals stated 
in this part. 

“Chapter 2—Development assistance 
“Title I—Development Loan Fund 

“Sec. 201. GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(a) The 
President shall establish a fund to be known 
as the “Development Loan Fund” to be used 


by the President to make loans pursuant to 
the authority contained in this title. 
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“(b) The President is authorized to make 
loans payable as to principal and interest in 
United States dollars on such terms and 
conditions as he may determine, in order to 
promote the economic development of less 
developed friendly countries and areas, with 
emphasis upon assisting long-range plans 
and programs designed to develop economic 
resources and increase productive capacities. 
In so doing, the President shall take into 
account (1) whether financing could be ob- 
tained in whole or in part from other free- 
world sources on reasonable terms, (2) the 
economic and technical soundness of the 
activity to be financed, (3) whether the 
activity gives reasonable promise of con- 
tributing to the development of economic 
resources or to the increase of productive 
capacities in furtherance of the purposes of 
this title, (4) the consistency of the activity 
with, and its relationship to, other develop- 
ment activities being undertaken or planned, 
and its contribution to realizable long-range 
objectives, (5) the extent to which the re- 
cipient country is showing a responsiveness 
to the vital economic, political, and social 
concerns of its people, and demonstrating a 
clear determination to take effective self- 
help measures, and (6) the possible effects 
upon the United States economy, with 
special reference to areas of substantial 
labor surplus, of the loan involved. Loans 
shall be made under this title only upon a 
finding of reasonable prospects of repayment. 

“(c) The authority of section 610 may not 
be used to decrease the funds available un- 
der this title, nor may the authority of sec- 
tion 614(a) be used to waive the require- 
ments of this title. 

“(d) Funds made available for this title 
shall not be loaned or reloaned at rates of 
interest excessive or unreasonable for the 
borrower and in no event higher than the 
applicable legal rate of interest of the coun- 
try in which the loan is made. 

“Sec. 202. AUTHORIZATION.—(a) There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the purposes of this title $1,- 
200,000,000 for the fiscal year 1962 and $1,- 
500,000,000 for each of the next four succeed- 
ing fiscal years, which sums shall remain 
available until expended: Provided, That any 
unappropriated portion of the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated for any such 
fiscal year may be appropriated in any sub- 
sequent fiscal year during the above period 
in addition to the amount otherwise au- 
thorized to be appropriated for such subse- 
quent fiscal year. 

“‘(b) Whenever the President determines 
that it is important to the advancement of 
United States interests and necessary in or- 
der to further the purposes of this title, and 
in recognition of the need for reasonable 
advance assurances in the interest of orderly 
and effective execution of long-term plans 
and programs of development assistance, he 
is authorized to enter into agreements com- 
mitting, under the terms and conditions 
of this title, funds authorized to be appro- 
priated under this title, subject only to the 
annual appropriation of such funds. 

“(c) Upon conclusion of each such agree- 
ment involving funds to be appropriated, the 
President shall notify the Foreign Relations 
and Appropriations Committees of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the provisions of such agree- 
ment, including the amounts of funds 
involved and undertakings of the parties 
thereto. 

**(d) Except as otherwise provided in this 
part, the United States dollar assets of the 
corporate entity known as the Development 
Loan Fund which remain unobligated and 
not committed for loans repayable in foreign 
currencies on the date prior to the abolition 
of such Fund shall be available for use for 
purposes of this title. 

“Sec. 203. Fiscat. Provisions.—All receipts 
from loans made under and in accordance 
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with this title shall be available for use for 
the purposes of this title. Such receipts and 
other funds made available under this title 
for use for the purposes of this title shall 
remain available until expended. 

“Sec. 204. DEVELOPMENT LOAN COMMIT- 
TEE.—The President shall establish an inter- 
agency Development Loan Committee, con- 
sisting of such officers from such agencies 
of the United States Government as he may 
determine, which shall, under the direction 
of the President, establish standards and 
criteria for lending operations under this 
title in accordance with the foreign and fi- 
nancial policies of the United States. Ex- 
cept in the case of officers serving in posi- 
tions to which they were appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, officers assigned to the 
Committee shall be so assigned by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

“Sec. 205. UsE OF THE FACILITIES OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION.— 
If the President determines that it would 
more effectively serve the purposes of this 
title and the policy contained in section 619 
(pertaining to newly independent countries) , 
he may, in accordance with the provisions of 
this title, lend not to exceed 10 per centum 
of the funds made available for this title to 
the International Development Association 
for use pursuant to the International Devel- 
opment Association Act (Public Law 86— 
565, 74 Stat. 293) and the article of agree- 
ment of the Association. 


“Title II—Development Grants and Techni- 
cal Cooperation 


“Sec. 211. GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(a) The 
President is authorized to furnish assistance 
on such terms and conditions as he may 
determine in order to promote the economic 
development of less developed friendly coun- 
tries and areas, with emphasis upon assist- 
ing the development of human resources 
through such means as programs of techni- 
cal cooperation and development. In so do- 
ing, the President shall take into account 
(1) whether the activity gives reasonable 
promise of contributing to the development 
of educational or other institutions and pro- 
grams directed toward social progress, (2) 
the consistency of the activity with, and its 
relationships to, other development activities 
being undertaken or planned, and its con- 
tribution to realizable long-range develop- 
ment objectives, (3) the economic and tech- 
nical soundness of the activity to be 
financed, (4) the extent to which the re- 
cipient country is showing a responsiveness 
to the vital economic, political, and social 
concerns of its people, and demonstrating a 
clear determination to take effective self-help 
measures and a willingness to pay a fair 
share of the cost of programs under this 
title, (5) the possible adverse effects upon 
the United States economy, with special ref- 
erence to areas of substantial labor surplus, 
of the assistance involved, and (6) the desir- 
ability of safeguarding the international 
balance of payments position of the United 
States. If the President finds that assistance 
proposed to be furnished under this title 
would have a substantially adverse effect 
upon the United States economy, or a sub- 
stantial segment thereof, the assistance 
shall not be furnished. 

“(b) In countries and areas which are in 
the earlier stages of economic development, 
programs of development of education and 
human resources through such means as 
technical cooperation shall be emphasized, 
and the furnishing of capital facilities for 
purposes other than the development of 
education and human resources shall be 
given a lower priority until the requisite 
knowledge and skills have been developed. 

“Sec. 212. AUTHORIZATION.—There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Presi- 
dent for use beginning in the fiscal year 1962 
to carry out the purposes of section 211 not 
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to exceed $380,000,000, which shall remain 
available until expended. 

“Sec. 213. AToms FoR PEACE.—The Presi- 
dent is authorized to use, in addition to 
other funds available for such purposes, not 
to exceed $2,000,000 of the funds available 
for the purposes of section 211 for assistance, 
on such terms and conditions as he may 
determine, designed to promote the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy outside the United 
States. 

“Sec. 214. AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND Hos- 
PITALS ABROAD.—(a) The President is author- 
ized to use, in addition to other funds ayail- 
able for such purposes, funds made available 
for the purposes of section 211 for assistance, 
on such terms and conditions as he may 
specify, to schools and libraries outside the 
United States founded or sponsored by 
United States citizens and serving as study 
and demonstration centers for ideas and 
practices of the United States. 

“(b) The President is authorized to use, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 
1951 (22 U.S.C. 1611 et seq.), foreign cur- 
rencies accruing to the United States Gov- 
ernment under any Act, for purposes of sub- 
section (a) of this section, and for assistance, 
on such terms and conditions as he may 
specify, to hospitals outside the United States 
founded or sponsored by United States 
citizens and serving as centers for medical 
treatment, education, and research. 

“Sec. 215. LOANS TO SMALL FARMERS.—It is 
the policy of the United States and the pur- 
pose of this section to strengthen the econo- 
mies of less developed friendly countries, 
and in friendly countries where the economy 
is essentially rural or based on small villages, 
to provide assistance designed to improve 
agricultural methods and techniques, to 
stimulate and encourage the development of 
local programs of self-help and mutual coop- 
eration, particularly through loans of foreign 
currencies for associations of operators of 
small farms, formed for the purpose of joint 
action designed to increase or diversify agri- 
cultural productivity. The maximum un- 
paid balance of loans made to any associa-~ 
tion under this section may not exceed 
$25,000 at any one time; and the aggregate 
unpaid balance of all loans made under this 
section may not exceed $10,000,000 at any 
one time. 

“Sec. 216. VOLUNTARY AGENCIES.—(a) In 
order to further the efficient use of United 
States voluntary contributions for relief and 
rehabilitation of friendly peoples, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to use funds made avail- 
able for the purposes of section 211 to pay 
transportation charges from United States 
ports to ports of entry abroad, or, in the 
case of landlocked countries, to points of 
entry in such countries, on shipments by 
the American Red Cross and United States 
voluntary nonprofit relief agencies regis- 
tered with and approved by the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. 

“(b) Where practicable the President 
shall make arrangements with the receiving 
country for free entry of such shipments 
and for the making available by that coun- 
try of local currencies for the purpose of 
defraying the transportation cost of such 
shipments from the port of entry of the 
receiving country to the designated ship- 
ping point of the consignee. 


“Title III—Investment Guaranties 


“Sec. 221. GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(a) In or- 
der to facilitate and increase the participa- 
tion of private enterprise in furthering the 
development of the economic resources and 
productive capacities of less developed friend- 
ly countries and areas, the President is au- 
thorized to issue guaranties as provided in 
subsection (b) of this section of invest- 
ments in connection with projects, including 
expansion, modernization, or development of 
existing enterprises, in any friendly country 
or area with the government of which the 
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President has agreed to institute the guar- 
anty program. The guaranty program au- 
thorized by this title shall be administered 
under broad criteria, and each project shall 
be approved by the President. 

“(b) The President may issue guaranties 
to United States citizens, or corporations, 
partnerships, or other associations created 
under the laws of the United States or of 
any State or territory and substantially 
beneficially owned by United States citizens, 
as well as any wholly-owned foreign sub- 
sidiary of any such corporation— 

“(1) assuring protection in whole or in 
part against any or all of the following 
risks: 

“(A) inability to convert into United 
States dollars other currencies, or credits in 
such currencies, received as earnings or 
profits from the approved project, as repay- 
ment or return of the investment therein, 
in whole or in part, or as compensation for 
the sale or disposition of all or any part 
thereof, 

“(B) loss of investment, in whole or in 
part, in the approved project due to expro- 
priation or confiscation by action of a for- 
eign government, and 

“(C) loss due to war, revolution, or in- 

surrection: 
Provided, That the total face amount of the 
guaranties issued under this paragraph (1) 
outstanding at any one time shall not exceed 
$1,000,000,000; and 

“(2) where the President determines such 
action to be important to the furtherance 
of the purposes of this title, assuring against 
loss of not to exceed 75 per centum of any 
investment due to such risks as the Presi- 
dent may determine, upon such terms and 
conditions as the President may determine: 
Provided, That guaranties issued under this 
paragraph (2) shall emphasize economic de- 
velopment projects furthering social progress 
and the development of small independent 
business enterprises, and no such guaranty 
shall exceed $10,000,000: Provided further, 
That no payment may be made under this 
paragraph (2) for any loss arising out of 
fraud or misconduct for which the investor 
is responsible: Provided further, That the 
total face amount of the guaranties issued 
under this paragraph (2) outstanding at any 
one time shall not exceed $90,000,000: Pro- 
vided further, That this authority shall con- 
tinue until June 30, 1964. 

“(c) No guaranty shall exceed the dollar 
value, as of the date of the investment, of 
the investment made in the project with the 
approval of the President plus actual earn- 
ings or profits on said investment to the 
extent provided by such guaranty, nor shall 
any guaranty extend beyond twenty years 
from the date of issuance. 

“(d) The President shall make suitable 
arrangements for protecting the interests of 
the United States Government in connection 
with any guaranty issued under section 
221(b), including arrangements, with respect 
to the ownership, use, and disposition of the 
currency, credits, assets, or investment on 
account of which payment under such guar- 
anty is to be made, and any right, title, claim, 
or cause of action existing in connection 
therewith. 

“Sec. 222. GENERAL PROvVISIONS.—(a) A fee 
shall be charged for each guaranty in an 
amount to be determined by the President. 
In the event the fee to be charged for a type 
of guaranty authorized under section 221(b) 
is reduced, fees to be paid under existing 
contracts for the same type of guaranty may 
be similarly reduced. 

“(b) All fees collected in connection with 
guaranties issued under section 221(b), 
under sections 202(b) and 413(b) (4) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and under section 111(b)(3) of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 1509(b) (3)) (exclusive of fees for 
informational media guaranties heretofore 
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or hereafter issued pursuant to section 1011 
of the United States Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act of 1948, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 1442) and section 111(b) (3) of 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended), shall be available for meeting 
management and custodial costs incurred 
with respect to currencies or other assets 
acquired under guaranties made pursuant to 
section 221(b) of this part, sections 202(b) 
and 413(b) (4) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, and section 111(b) (3) 
of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 
as amended (exclusive of informational 
media guaranties), and shall be available for 
expenditure in discharge of liabilities under 
guaranties made pursuant to such sections, 
until such time as all such property has 
been disposed of and all such liabilities 
have been discharged or have expired, or 
until all such fees have been expended in 
accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion. 

“(c) In computing the total face amount 
of guaranties outstanding at any one time 
for purposes of paragraph (1) of section 
221(b), the President shall include the face 
amounts of outstanding guaranties there- 
tofore issued pursuant to such paragraph, 
sections 202(b) and 413(b) (4) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, and sec- 
tion 111(b) (3) of the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948, as amended, but shall exclude 
informational media guaranties. 

“(d) Any payments made to discharge 
liabilities under guaranties issued under 
section 221(b) of this part, sections 202(b) 
and 413(b) (4) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, and section 111(b) (3) 
of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended (exclusive of informational media 
guaranties), shall be paid first out of funds 
specifically reserved for such payment pur- 
suant to the proviso to the second sen- 
tence of section 222(e), and thereafter shall 
be paid out of fees referred to in section 
222(b) as long as such fees are available, and 
thereafter shall be paid out of funds, if 
any, realized from the sale of currencies 
or other assets acquired in connection with 
any such guaranties as long as such funds 
are available, and finally shall be paid out 
of funds realized from the sale of notes 
issued under section 413(b)(4)(F) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and section 111(c)(2) of the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1948, as amended. 

“(e) All guaranties issued prior to July 1, 
1956 (exclusive of informational media guar- 
anties), all guaranties issued under section 
202(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, may be considered, and all other 
guaranties shall be considered for the pur- 
poses of section 3679 (31 U.S.C. 665) and sec- 
tion 3732 (41 U.S.C. 11) of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, as obligations only to 
the extent of the probable ultimate net cost 
to the United States Government of all out- 
Standing guaranties. Funds obligated in 
connection with guaranties issued under 
section 221(b) of this part, sections 202(b) 
and 413(b) (4) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, and section 111(b) (3) 
of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended (exclusive of informational media 
guaranties), shall constitute a single reserve, 
together with funds available for obligation 
hereunder but not yet obligated, for the pay- 
ment of claims under all guaranties issued 
under such sections: Provided, That funds 
obligated in connection with guaranties is- 
sued prior to July 1, 1956, and guaranties 
issued under section 202(b) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, shall not, 
without the consent of the investor, be avail- 
able for the payment of claims arising un- 
der any other guaranties. Funds available 
for obligation hereunder shall be decreased 
by the amount of any payments made to 
discharge liabilities, or to meet management 
and custodial costs incurred with respect to 
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assets acquired, under guaranties issued pur- 
suant to section 221(b) of this part, sec- 
tions 202(b) and 413(b)(4) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, and sec- 
tion 111(b) (3) of the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948, as amended (exclusive of in- 
formational media guaranties), and shall be 
increased by the amount obligated for guar- 
anties as to which all liability of the United 
States Government has been terminated, and 
by the amount of funds realized from the 
sale of currencies or other assets acquired in 
connection with any payments made to dis- 
charge liabilities, and the amount of fees 
collected, under guaranties issued pursuant 
to such sections (exclusive of informational 
media guaranties). 

“Sec. 223. Derinirions.—As used in this 
title— 

“(a) the term ‘investment’ includes any 
contribution of capital commodities, services, 
patents, processes, or techniques in the form 
of (1) a loan or loans to an approved proj- 
ect, (2) the purchase of a share of ownership 
in any such project, (3) participation in 
royalties, earnings, or profits of any such 
project, and (4) the furnishing of capital 
commodities and related services pursuant to 
a contract providing for payment in whole 
or in part after the end of the fiscal year 
in which the guaranty of such investment is 
made; and 

“(b) the term ‘expropriation’ includes 
but is not limited to any abrogation, repudi- 
ation, or impairment by a foreign govern- 
ment of its own contract with an investor, 
where such abrogation, repudiation, or im- 
pairment is not caused by the investor’s own 
fault or misconduct, and materially adversely 
affects the continued operation of the 
project. 

“Sec. 224. Houstnc PROJECTS IN LATIN 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES.—(a) It is the sense of 
the Congress that in order to stimulate pri- 
vate homeownership and assist in the devel- 
opment of stable economies, the authority 
conferred by this title should be utilized for 
the purpose of assisting in the development 
in the American Republics of self-liquidat- 
ing pilot housing projects designed to pro- 
vide experience in rapidly developing coun- 
tries by participating with such countries in 
guaranteeing private United States capital 
available for investment in Latin American 
countries for the purposes set forth herein. 

““(b) In order to carry out the purposes set 
forth in subsection (a), the President is 
authorized to issue guaranties assuring 
against the risks of loss specified in para- 
graph 221(b)(2) of investments made by 
United States citizens, or corporations, part- 
nerships, or other associations created under 
the law of the United States or of any State 
or territory and substantially beneficially 
owned by United States citizens in pilot or 
demonstration private housing projects in 
Latin America of types similar to those in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and suitable for conditions in Latin 
America. The total face amount of guar- 
anties issued under this section outstand- 
ing at any one time shall not exceed $10,- 
000,000. 

“(c) The provisions of section 222 (a), (b), 
(d), and (e) shall be applicable to guaranties 
issued under this section in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as they apply to 
guaranties issued under section 211(b) (2). 


“Title IV—Surveys of Investment Oppor- 
tunities 


“Sec. 231. GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(a) In 
order to encourage and promote the under- 
taking by private enterprise of surveys of in- 
vestment opportunities, other than surveys 
of extraction opportunities, in less devel- 
oped friendly countries and areas, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to participate in the 
financing of such surveys undertaken by 
any person on such terms and conditions as 
he may determine: Provided, That his par- 
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ticipation shall not exceed 50 per centum of 
the total cost of any such survey. The mak- 
ing of each such survey shall be approved 
by the President. 

“(b) In the event that a person who has 
undertaken a survey in accordance with this 
title determines, within a period of time to 
be determined by the President, not to un- 
dertake, directly or indirectly, the investment 
opportunity surveyed, such person shall turn 
over to the President a professionally ac- 
ceptable technical report with respect to all 
matters explored. Such report shall become 
the property of the United States Govern- 
ment, and the United States Government 
shall be entitled to have access to, and ob- 
tain copies of, all underlying correspond- 
ence, memorandums, working papers, docu- 
ments, and other materials in connection 
with the survey. 

“SEc. 232. AUTHORIZATION.—There is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for use beginning in the fiscal year 
1962 to carry out the purposes of this title 
not to exceed $5,000,000, which shall remain 
available until expended. 

“Sec. 233. DEFINITIONS.—As used in this 
title— 

“(a) the term ‘person’ means a citizen of 
the United States or any corporation, part- 
nership, or other association substantially 
beneficially owned by United States citizens; 
and 

“(b) the term ‘survey of extraction oppor- 
tunities’ means any survey directed (i) to 
ascertaining the existence, location, extent, 
or quality of any deposit of ore, oil, gas, or 
other mineral, or (ii) to determining the 
feasibility of undertaking operations for the 
mining or other extraction of any such min- 
eral or for the processing of any such mineral 
to the stage of commercial marketability. 


“Title V—Development Research 


“Sec. 241. GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Pres- 
ident is authorized to use funds made avail- 
able for this part to carry out programs of 
research into, and evaluation of, the process 
of economic development in less developed 
friendly countries and areas, into the factors 
affecting the relative success and costs of 
development activities, and into the means, 
techniques, and such other aspects of devel- 
opment assistance as he may determine, in 
order to render such assistance of increasing 
value and benefit. 


“Chapter 3—International organizations and 
programs 


“Sec. 301. GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(a) 
When he determines it to be in the national 
interest, the President is authorized to make 
voluntary contributions on a grant basis to 
international organizations and to programs 
administered by such organizations on such 
terms and conditions as he may determine, 
in order to further the purposes of this part. 

““(b) Contributions to the United Nations 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
and the United Nations Special Fund for 
the calendar years succeeding 1961 may not 
exceed forty per centum of the total amount 
contributed for such purpose (including as- 
sessed and audited local costs) for each such 
year. 

“(c) In determining whether or not to 
continue furnishing assistance for Palestine 
refugees in the Near East through contri- 
butions to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East, the President shall take into ac- 
count (1) whether Israel and the Arab host 
governments are taking steps toward the 
resettlement and repatriation of such refu- 
gees, and (2) the extent and success of ef- 
forts by the Agency and the Arab host gov- 
ernments to rectify the Palestine refugee 
relief rolls. 

“Sec. 302. AuTrHoRIZATION.—There is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated to the 

dent for use, in addition to funds avail- 
able under any other Act for such purposes, 
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for the fiscal year 1962 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this chapter not to exceed 
$153,500,000. 

“Sec. 303. INpUus BASIN DEVELOPMENT.—In 
the event that funds made available under 
this Act (other than part II) are used by or 
under the supervision of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
in furtherance of the development of the 
Indus Basin through the program of cooper- 
ation among South Asian and other coun- 
tries of the free world, which is designed to 
promote economic growth and political sta- 
bility in South Asia, such funds may be used 
in accordance with requirements, standards, 
or procedures established by the Bank con- 
cerning completion of plans and cost esti- 
mates and determination of feasibility, 
rather than with requirements, standards, 
or procedures concerning such matters set 
forth in this or other Acts; and such funds 
may also be used without regard to the pro- 
visions of section 901(b) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 
1241), whenever the President determines 
that such provisions cannot be fully satisfied 
without seriously impeding or preventing ac- 
complishment of the purposes of such pro- 
grams: Provided, That compensating allow- 
ances are made in the administration of 
other programs to the same or other areas to 
which the requirements of said section 901 
(b) are applicable. 


“Chapter 4<—Supporting assistance 


“Sec. 401. GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Pres- 
ident is authorized to furnish assistance to 
friendly countries, organizations, and bodies 
eligible to receive assistance under this part 
on such terms and conditions as he may 
determine, in order to support or promote 
economic or political stability. 

“Sec. 402. AUTHORIZATION.—There is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated to the Pres- 
ident for use beginning in the fiscal year 
1962 to carry out the purposes of this chapter 
not to exceed $465,000,000, which shall re- 
main available until expended. 


“Chapter 5—Contingency fund 


“Sec. 451. CONTINGENCY FuNp.—(a) There 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the President for the fiscal year 1962 not to 
exceed $300,000,000 for use by the President 
for assistance authorized by part I in ac- 
cordance with the provisions applicable to 
the furnishing of such assistance, when he 
determines such use to be important to the 
national interest. 

“(b) The President shall keep the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
currently informed of the use of funds under 
this section. 


“Chapter 6—Assistance to countries having 
agrarian economies 


“Sec. 461. ASSISTANCE TO COUNTRIES HAV- 
ING AGRARIAN EcoNomMIEs.—Whenever the 
President determines that the economy of 
any country is in major part an agrarian 
economy, emphasis shall be placed on pro- 
grams which reach the people in such coun- 
try who are engaged in agrarian pursuits or 
who live in the villages or rural areas in 
such country, including programs which will 
assist them in the establishment of indige- 
nous cottage industries, in the improvement 
of agricultural methods and techniques, and 
which will encourage the development of 
local programs of self-help and mutual co- 
operation. 

“PART II 
“Chapter 1—Short title and policy 

“Sec. 501. SHort TrrLe.—This part may be 
cited as the ‘International Peace and Secu- 
rity Act of 1961.’ 

“Sec. 502. STATEMENT OF PoLicy.—The Con- 
gress of the United States reaffirms the policy 
of the United States to achieve international 
Peace and security through the United Na- 
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tions so that armed force shall not be used 
except for individual or collective self-de- 
fense. The Congress hereby finds that the 
efforts of the United States and other 
friendly countries to promote peace and 
security continue to require measures of 
support based upon the principle of effective 
self-help and mutual aid. It is the purpose 
of this part to authorize measures in the 
common defense against internal and ex- 
ternal aggression, including the furnishing 
of military assistance, upon request, to 
friendly countries and international organ- 
izations. In furnishing such military as- 
sistance, it remains the policy of the United 
States to continue to exert maximum efforts 
to achieve universal control of weapons of 
mass destruction and universal regulation 
and reduction of armaments, including 
armed forces, under adequate safeguards to 
protect complying countries against violation 
and evasion. 

“The Congress recognizes that the peace 
of the world and the security of the United 
States are endangered so long as interna- 
tional communism and the countries it con- 
trols continue by threat of military action, 
by the use of economic pressure, and by 
internal subversion, or other means to at- 
tempt to bring under their domination peo- 
ples now free and independent and continue 
to deny the rights of freedom and self- 
government to peoples and countries once 
free but now subject to such domination. 

“It is the sense of the Congress that an 
important contribution toward peace would 
be made by the establishment under the 
Organization of American States of an inter- 
national military force. 

“In enacting this legislation, it is therefore 
the intention of the Congress to promote the 
peace of the world and the foreign policy, 
security, and general welfare of the United 
States by fostering an improved climate of 
political independence and individual liberty, 
improving the ability of friendly countries 
and international organizations to deter or, 
if necessary, defeat Communist or Commu- 
nist-supported aggression, facilitating ar- 
rangements for individual and collective 
security, assisting friendly countries to main- 
tain internal security, and creating an en- 
vironment of security and stability in the 
developing friendly countries essential to 
their more rapid social, economic, and polit- 
ical progress. The Congress urges that all 
other countries able to contribute join in a 
common undertaking to meet the goals stated 
in this part. 

“Finally, the Congress reaffirms its full 
support of the progress of the members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
toward increased cooperation in political, 
military, and economic affairs. In particular, 
the Congress welcomes the steps which have 
been taken to promote multilateral programs 
of coordinated procurement, research, de- 
velopment, and production of defense articles 
and urges that such programs be expanded 
to the fullest extent possible to further the 
defense of the North Atlantic area. 


“Chapter 2—Military assistance 

“Sec. 503. GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Presi- 
dent is authorized to furnish military assist- 
ance on such terms and conditions as he may 
determine, to any friendly country or inter- 
national organization, the assisting of which 
the President finds will strengthen the se- 
curity of the United States and promote 
world peace and which is otherwise eligible 
to receive such assistance, by— 

“(a) acquiring from any source and pro- 
viding (by loan, lease, sale, exchange, grant, 
or any other means) any defense article or 
defense service; 

“(b) making financial contributions to 
multilateral programs for the acquisition or 
construction of facilities in foreign countries 
for collective defense; 
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“(c) providing financial assistance for ex- 
penses incident to participation by the 
United States Government in regional or col- 
lective defense organizations; and 

“(d) assigning or detailing members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States and other 
personnel of the Department of Defense to 
perform duties of a noncombatant nature, 
including those related to training or advice. 

“Sec. 504. AUTHORIZATION.—(a) There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for use beginning in the fiscal years 
1962 and 1963 to carry out the purposes of 
this part, the sum of $1,700,000,000 for each 
such fiscal year, which sums shall remain 
available until expended. 

“(b) In order to make sure that a dollar 
spent on military assistance to foreign coun- 
tries is as necessary as a dollar spent for 
the United States Military Establishment, 
the President shall establish procedures for 
programing and budgeting so that programs 
of military assistance come into direct com- 
petition for financial support with other 
activities and programs of the Department 
of Defense. 

“Sec. 505. UTILIZATION OF ASSISTANCE.—(a) 
Military assistance to any country shall be 
furnished solely for internal security, for 
legitimate self-defense, to permit the re- 
cipient country to participate in regional or 
collective arrangements or measures con- 
sistent with the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, or otherwise to permit the recipient 
country to participate in collective measures 
requested by the United Nations for the pur- 
pose of maintaining or restoring interna- 
tional peace and security. 

“(b) To the extent feasible and consistent 
with the other purposes of this part, the use 
of military forces in less developed friendly 
countries in the construction of public works 
and other activities helpful to economic de- 
velopment shall be encouraged. 

“Sec. 506. CONDITIONS OF ELIGIBILITY.—(a) 
In addition to such other provisions as the 
President may require, no defense articles 
shall be furnished to any country on a 
grant basis unless it shall have agreed that— 

“(1) it will not, without the consent of 
the President— 

“(A) permit any use of such articles by 
anyone not an officer, employee, or agent of 
that country, 

“(B) transfer, or permit any officer, em- 
ployee, or agent of that country to transfer 
such articles by gift, sale, or otherwise, or 

“(C) use or permit the use of such articles 
for purposes other than those for which 
furnished; 

(2) it will maintain the security of such 
articles, and will provide substantially the 
same degree of security protection afforded 
to such articles by the United States Gov- 
ernment; 

“(3) it will, as the President may require, 
permit continuous observation and review 
by, and furnish necessary information to, 
representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment with regard to the use of such articles; 
and 

“(4) unless the President consents to oth- 
er disposition, it will return to the United 
States Government for such use or disposi- 
tion as the President considers in the best 
interests of the United States, such articles 
which are no longer needed for the purposes 
for which furnished. 

“(b) No defense articles shall be furnished 
on a grant basis to any country at a cost in 
excess of $3,000,000 in any fiscal year unless 
the President determines— 

“(1) that such country conforms to the 
purpose and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations; 

“(2) that such defense articles will be uti- 
lized by such country for the maintenance 
of its own defensive strength, and the de- 
fensive strength of the free world; 

“(3) that such country is taking all 
reasonable measures, consistent with its po- 
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litical and economic stability, which may be 
needed to develop its defense capacities; 
and 

“(4) that the increased ability of such 
country to defend itself is important to the 
security of the United States. 

“Sec. 507. SaALES.—(a) The President may 
furnish defense articles from the stocks of 
the Department of Defense and defense 
services to any friendly country or interna- 
tional organization, without reimburse- 
ment from funds made available for use 
under this part, if such country or interna- 
tional organization agrees to pay the value 
thereof in United States dollars. Payment 
shall be made in advance or, as determined 
by the President to be in the best interests 
of the United States, within a reasonable 
period not to exceed three years after the 
delivery of the defense articles, or the provi- 
sion of the defense services. For the pur- 

s Of this subsection, the value of excess 
defense articles shall be not less than (1) 
the value specified in section 644(m) (1) 
plus the scrap value, or (2) the market 
value, if ascertainable, whichever is the 
greater. 

“(b) The President may, without require- 
ment for charge to any appropriation or 
contract authorization otherwise provided, 
enter into contracts for the procurement of 
defense articles or defense services for sale 
to any friendly country or international or- 
ganization if such country or international 
organization provides the United States 
Government with a dependable undertaking 
(1) to pay the full amount of such contract 
which will assure the United States Govern- 
ment against any loss On the contract, and 
(2) to make funds available in such amounts 
and at such times as may be required to 
meet the payments required by the contract, 
and any damages and costs that may accrue 
from the cancellation of such contract, in 
advance of the time such payments, damages, 
or costs are due. 

“Sec. 6508. REIMBURSEMENTS.—Whenever 
funds made available for use under this part 
are used to furnish military assistance on 
cash or credit terms, United States dollar 
repayments, including dollar proceeds de- 
rived from the sale of foreign currency re- 
payments to any agency or program of the 
United States Government, shall be credited 
to the current applicable appropriation, and 
shall be available until expended solely for 
the purpose of furnishing further military 
assistance on cash or credit terms, and, not- 
withstanding any provision of law relating to 
receipts and credits accruing to the United 
States Government, repayments in foreign 
currency may be used to carry out this part. 

“Sec. 509. ExcHances.—Defense articles or 
defense services transferred to the United 
States Government by a country or interna- 
tional organization as payment for assistance 
furnished under this part may be used to 
carry out this part, or may be disposed of or 
transferred to any agency of the United 
States Government for stockpiling or other 
purposes. If such disposal or transfer is 
made subject to reimbursement, the funds 
80 received shall be credited to the appropri- 
ation, fund, or account funding the cost of 
the assistance furnished or to any appropri- 
ation, fund, or account currently available 
for the same general purpose. 

“Sec. 510. Spectan AuTHORITY.—(a) Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1962, the President may, 
if he determines it to be vital to the secu- 
rity of the United States, order defense ar- 
ticles from the stocks of the Department of 
Defense and defense services for the pur- 
poses of part II, subject to subsequent re- 
imbursement therefor from subsequent ap- 
propriations available for military assist- 
ance. The value of such orders under this 
subsection in the fiscal year 1962 shall not 
exceed $300,000,000. Prompt notice of ac- 
tion taken under this subsection shall be 
given to the Committees on Foreign Rela- 
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tions, Appropriations, and Armed Services 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

“(b) The Department of Defense is au- 
thorized to incur, in applicable appropria- 
tions, obligations in anticipation of 
reimbursements in amounts equivalent to 
the value of such orders under subsection 
(a) of this section. Appropriations to the 
President of such sums as may be necessary 
to reimburse the applicable appropriation, 
fund, or account for such orders are hereby 
authorized. 

“Sec. 511. RESTRICTIONS ON MILITARY AID 
TO LATIN AMERICA.—(a) The value of grant 
programs of defense articles for American 
Republics, pursuant to any authority con- 
tained in this part other than section 507, 
in any fiscal year beginning with the fiscal 
year 1962, shall not exceed $57,500,000: Pro- 
vided, That an amount equal to the amount 
by which the foregoing ceiling reduces the 
program as presented to the Congress for the 
fiscal year 1962 shall be transferred to and 
consolidated with the appropriation made 
pursuant to section 212 and shall be used 
for development grants in American Re- 
publics. 

“(b) Internal security requirements shall 
not, unless the President determines other- 
wise and promptly reports such determina- 
tion to the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations and to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, be the basis for military 
assistance programs for American Republics. 


“PART III 
“Chapter 1—General provisions 


“Sec. 601. ENCOURAGEMENT OF FREE ENTER- 
PRISE AND PRIVATE PARTICIPATION.—(a) The 
Congress of the United States recognizes the 
vital role of free enterprise in achieving ris- 
ing levels of production and standards of 
living essential to economic progress and 
development. Accordingly, it is declared to 
be the policy of the United States to en- 
courage the efforts of other countries to in- 
crease the flow of international trade, to 
foster private initiative and competition, to 
encourage the development and use of co- 
operatives, credit unions, and savings and 
loan associations, to discourage monopolistic 
practices, to improve the technical efficiency 
of their industry, agriculture, and commerce, 
and to strengthen free labor unions; and to 
encourage the contribution of United States 
enterprise toward economic strength of less- 
developed friendly countries, through pri- 
vate trade and investment abroad, private 
participation in programs carried out under 
this Act (including the use of private trade 
channels to the maximum extent practicable 
in carrying out such programs), and ex- 
change of ideas and technical information 
on the matters covered by this subsection. 

“(b) In order to encourage and facilitate 
participation by private enterprise to the 
maximum extent practicable in achieving any 
of the purposes of this Act, the President 
shall— 

“(1) make arrangements to find, and draw 
the attention of private enterprise to, oppor- 
tunities for investment and development in 
less-developed friendly countries and areas; 

““(2) accelerate a program of negotiating 
treaties for commerce and trade, including 
tax treaties, which shall include provisions 
to encourage and facilitate the flow of pri- 
vate investment to, and its equitable treat- 
ment in, friendly countries and areas par- 
ticipating in programs under this Act; 

“(3) seek, consistent with the national 
interest, compliance by other countries or 
areas with all treaties for commerce and 
trade and taxes, and take all reasonable 
measures under this Act or other authority 
to secure compliance therewith and to assist 
United States citizens in obtaining just com- 
pensation for losses sustained by them or 
payments exacted from them as a result of 
measures taken or imposed by any country 
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or area thereof in violation of any such 
treaty; and 

“(4) wherever appropriate carry out pro- 
grams of assistance through private channels 
and to the extent practicable in conjunction 
with local private or governmental participa- 
tion, including loans under the authority of 
section 201 to any individual, corporation, or 
other body of persons. 

“Sec. 602. SMALL Business.—(a) Insofar as 
practicable and to the maximum extent con- 
sistent with the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of this Act, the President shall assist 
American small business to participate equi- 
tably in the furnishing of commodities, de- 
fense articles, and services (including defense 
services) financed with funds made available 
under this Act— 

“(1) by causing to be made available to 
suppliers in the United States, and particu- 
larly to small independent enterprises, in- 
formation, as far in advance as possible, with 
respect to purchases proposed to be financed 
with such funds; 

“(2) by causing to be made available to 
prospective purchasers in the countries and 
areas receiving assistance under this Act 
information as to such commodities, articles, 
and services produced by small independent 
enterprises in the United States; and 

“(3) by providing for additional services 
to give small business better opportunities to 
participate in the furnishing of such com- 
modities, articles, and services financed with 
such funds. 

“(b) There shall be an Office of Small 
Business, headed by a Special Assistant for 
Small Business, in such agency of the United 
States Government as the President may di- 
rect, to assist in carrying out the provisions 
of subsection (a) of this section. 

“(c) The Secretary of Defense shall as- 
sure that there is made available to suppliers 
in the United States, and particularly to 
small independent enterprises, information 
with respect to purchases made by the De- 
partment of Defense pursuant to part II, 
such information to be furnished as far in 
advance as possible. 

“Sec. 603. SHIPPING ON UNITED STATES VES- 
SELS.—The ocean transportation between for- 
eign countries of commodities and defense 
articles purchased with foreign currencies 
made available or derived from funds made 
available under this Act or the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1691 et seq.), 
and transfers of fresh fruit and products 
thereof under this Act, shall not be governed 
by the provisions of section 901(b) of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended 
(46 U.S.C. 1241), or any other law relating 
to the ocean transportation of commodities 
on United States-flag vessels. 

“Sec. 604. PROCUREMENT.—(a) Funds made 
available under this Act may be used for 
procurement outside the United States only 
if the President determines that such pro- 
curement will not result in adverse effects 
upon the economy of the United States or 
the industrial mobilization base, with spe- 
cial reference to any areas of labor surplus 
or to the net position of the United States 
in its balance of payments with the rest of 
the world, which outweigh the economic or 
other advantages to the United States of less 
costly procurement outside the United 
States, and only if the price of any com- 
modity procured in bulk is lower than the 
market price prevailing in the United States 
at the time of procurement, adjusted for 
differences in the cost of transportation to 
destination, quality, and terms of payment. 

“(b) No funds made available under this 
Act shall be used for the purchase in bulk of 
any commodities at prices higher than the 
market price prevailing in the United States 
at the time of purchase, adjusted for differ- 
ences in the cost of transportation to desti- 
nation, quality, and terms of payment. 
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“(c) In providing for the procurement of 
any surplus agricultural commodity for 
transfer by grant under this Act to any 
recipient country in accordance with its re- 
quirements, the President shall, insofar as 
practicable and when in furtherance of the 
purposes of this Act, authorize the procure- 
ment of such surplus agricultural commodity 
only within the United States except to the 
extent that such surplus agricultural com- 
modity is not available in the United States 
in sufficient quantities to supply emergency 
requirements of recipients under this Act. 

“(d) In providing assistance in the pro- 
curement of commodities in the United 
States, United States dollars shall be made 
available for marine insurance on such com- 
modities where such insurance is placed on 
a competitive basis in accordance with 
normal trade practice prevailing prior to the 
outbreak of World War II: Provided, That in 
the event a participating country, by statute, 
decree, rule, or regulation, discriminates 
against any marine insurance company au- 
thorized to do business in any State of the 
United States, then commodities purchased 
with funds provided hereunder and destined 
for such country shall be insured in the 
United States against marine risk with a 
company or companies authorized to do a 
marine insurance business in any State of the 
United States. 

“Sec. 605. RETENTION AND USE OF ITEMS.— 
(a) Any commodities and defense articles 
procured to carry out this Act shall be re- 
tained by, or upon reimbursement, trans- 
ferred to, and for the use of, such agency 
of the United States Government as the 
President may determine in lieu of being 
disposed of to a foreign country or inter- 
national organization, whenever in the 
judgment of the President the best interests 
of the United States will be served thereby, 
or whenever such retention is called for by 
concurrent resolution. Any commodities or 
defense articles so retained may be disposed 
of without regard to provisions of law re- 
lating to the disposal of property owned by 
the United States Government, when neces- 
sary to prevent spoilage or wastage of such 
commodities or defense articles or to con- 
serve the usefulness thereof. Funds realized 
from any disposal or transfer shall revert to 
the restrictive appropriation, fund, or ac- 
count used to procure such commodities or 
defense articles or to the appropriation, 
fund, or account currently available for the 
same general purpose. 

“(b) Whenever commodities are trans- 
ferred to the United States Government as 
repayment of assistance under this Act, such 
commodities may be used in furtherance of 
the purposes and within the limitations of 
this Act. 

“Sec. 606. PATENTS AND TECHNICAL INFOR- 
MATION.—(a) Whenever, in connection with 
the furnishing of assistance under this Act— 

“(1) an invention or discovery covered by 
a patent issued by the United States Gov- 
ernment is practiced within the United 
States without the authorization of the 
owner, or 

“(2) information, which is (A) protected 
by law, and (B) held by the United States 
Government subject to restrictions imposed 
by the owner, is disclosed by the United 
States Government or any of its officers, em- 
ployees, or agents in violation of such re- 
strictions. 


the exclusive remedy of the owner, except 
as provided in subsection (b) of this section, 
is to sue the United States Government for 
reasonable and entire compensation for such 
practice or disclosure in the district court of 
the United States for the district in which 
such owner is a resident, or in the Court of 
Claims, within six years after the cause of 
action arises. Any period during which the 
United States Government is in possession 
of a written claim under subsection (b) of 
this section before mailing a notice of denial 
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of that claim does not count in computing 
the six years. In any such suit, the United 
States Government may plead any defense 
that may be pleaded by a private person in 
such an action. The last paragraph of sec- 
tion 1498(a) of title 28 of the United States 
Code shall apply to inventions and informa- 
tion covered by this section. 

“(b) Before suit against the United States 
Government has been instituted, the head 
of the agency of the United States Govern- 
ment concerned may settle and pay any 
claim arising under the circumstances de- 
scribed in subsection (a) of this section. 
No claim may be paid under this subsection 
unless the amount tendered is accepted by 
the claimant in full satisfaction. 

“(c) Funds appropriated pursuant to this 
Act shall not be expended by the United 
States Government for the acquisition of 
any drug product or pharmaceutical product 
manufactured outside the United States if 
the manufacture of such drug product or 
pharmaceutical product in the United States 
would involve the use of, or be covered by, 
an unexpired patent of the United States 
which has not previously been held invalid 
by an unappealed or unappealable judgment 
or decree of a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, unless such manufacture is expressly 
authorized by the owner of such patent. 

“Sec. 607. FURNISHING OF SERVICES AND 
Commop!ties.— Whenever the President de- 
termines it to be consistent with and in 
furtherance of the purposes of part I and 
within the limitations of this Act, any agency 
of the United States Government is author- 
ized to furnish services and commodities, 
on an advance-of-funds or reimbursement 
basis to friendly countries, international 
organizations, the American Red Cross, 
and voluntary nonprofit relief agencies 
registered with and approved by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid. Such advances or reimbursements 
which are received under this section within 
one hundred and eighty days after the close 
of the fiscal year in which such services and 
commodities are delivered, may be credited 
to the current applicable appropriation, ac- 
count, or fund of the agency concerned and 
shall be available for the purposes for which 
such appropriation, account, or fund is 
authorized to be used. 

“Sec. 608. ADVANCE ACQUISITION OF PROP- 
ERTY.—(a) The President is authorized to 
maintain in a separate account, which 
shall, notwithstanding section 1210 of the 
General Appropriation Act, 1951 (64 Stat. 
765), be free from fiscal year limitation, 
$5,000,000 of funds made available under 
section 212, which may be used to pay costs 
of acquisition, storage, renovation and re- 
habilitation, packing, crating, handling, 
transportation, and related costs of prop- 
erty classified as domestic or foreign excess 
property pursuant to the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 471 et seq.), or other 
property, in advance of known requirements 
therefor for use in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of part I: Provided, That the amount 
of property classified as domestic excess 
property pursuant to the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, held at any one time pursuant 
to this section shall not exceed $15,000,000 
in total original acquisition cost. Property 
acquired pursuant to the preceding sen- 
tence may be furnished (1) pursuant to 
any provision of part I for which funds are 
authorized for the furnishing of assistance, 
in which case the separate account estab- 
lished pursuant to this section shall be re- 
paid from funds made available for such 
provision for all costs incurred, or (2) pur- 
suant to section 607, in which case such 
separate account shall be repaid in accord- 
ance with the provisions of that section for 
all costs incurred. 
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“(b) Property classified as domestic excess 
property under the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, shall not be transferred to the 
agency primarily responsible for adminis- 
tering part I for use pursuant to the provi- 
sions of part I or section 607 unless (1) such 
property is transferred for use exclusively 
by an agency of the United States Govern- 
ment, or (2) it has been determined in the 
same manner as provided for surplus prop- 
erty in section 203(j) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, that such property is not needed 
for donation pursuant to that subsection. 
The foregoing restrictions shall not apply 
to the transfer in any fiscal year for use 
pursuant to the provisions of part I of 
amounts of such property with a _ total 
original acquisition cost to the United States 
Government not exceeding $45,000,000. 

“Sec. 609. SpecraL AccouNnT.—(a) In cases 
where any commodity is to be furnished on 
a grant basis under chapter 4 of part I under 
arrangements which will result in the ac- 
crual of proceeds to the recipient country 
from the sale thereof, the President shall 
require the recipient country to establish a 
Special Account, and 

““(1) deposit in the Special Account, under 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed 
upon, currency of the recipient country in 
amounts equal to such proceeds; 

“(2) make available to the United States 
Government such portion of the Special Ac- 
count as may be determined by the Presi- 
dent to be necessary for the requirements of 
the United States Government: Provided, 
That such portion shall not be less than 10 
per centum in the case of any country to 
which such minimum requirement has been 
applicable under any Act repealed by this 
Act; and 

“(3) utilize the remainder of the Special 
Account for programs agreed to by the 
United States Government to carry out the 
purposes for which new funds authorized 
by this Act would themselves be available: 
Provided, That whenever funds from such 
Special Account are used by a country to 
make loans, all funds received in repayment 
of such loans prior to termination of assist- 
ance to such country shall be reused only for 
such purposes as shall have been agreed to 
between the country and the United States 
Government. 

“(b) Any unencumbered balances of funds 
which remain in the account upon termina- 
tion of assistance to such country under this 
Act shall be disposed of for such purposes as 
may, subject to approval by Act of the Con- 
gress, be agreed to between such country and 
the United States Government. 

“Srec.610. TRANSFER BETWEEN ACCOUNTS.— 
Whenever the President determines it to be 
necessary for the purposes of this Act, not to 
exceed 10 per centum of the funds made 
available for any provision of this Act may 
be transferred to, and consolidated with, the 
funds made available for any other provision 
of this Act, and may be used for any of the 
purposes for which such funds may be used, 
except that the total in the provision for the 
benefit of which the transfer is made shall 
not be increased by more than 20 per centum 
of the amount of funds made available for 
such provision. 

“Sec. 611. COMPLETION OF PLANS AND CosT 
EsTIMATES.—(a) No agreement or grant 
which constitutes an obligation of the United 
States Government in excess of $100,000 
under section 1311 of the Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1955, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
200), shall be made for any assistance au- 
thorized under titles I and II of chapter 2 
and chapter 4 of part I— 

“(1) if such agreement or grant requires 
substantive technical or financial planning, 
until engineering, financial, and other plans 
necessary to carry out such assistance, and 
@ reasonably firm estimate of the cost to 
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the United States Government of providing 
such assistance, have been completed; and 

“(2) if such agreement or grant requires 
legislative action within the recipient coun- 
try, unless such legislative action may rea- 
sonably be anticipated to be completed in 
time to permit the orderly accomplishment 
of the purposes of such agreement or grant. 

“(b) Plans required under subsection (a) 
of this section for any water or related land 
resource construction project or program 
shall include a computation of benefits and 
costs made insofar as practicable in accord- 
ance with the procedures set forth in cir- 
cular A-47 of the Bureau of the Budget with 
respect to such computations. 

“(c) To the maximum extent practicable, 
all contracts for construction outside the 
United States made in connection with any 
agreement or grant subject to subsection (a) 
of this section shall be made on a competi- 
tive basis. 

“(d) Subsection (a) of this section shall 
not apply to any assistance furnished for 
the sole purpose of preparation of engineer- 
ing, financial, and other plans. 

“Sec. 612. UsE or FOREIGN CURRENCIES.— 
Except as otherwise provided in this Act or 
other Acts, foreign currencies received either 
(1) as a result of the furnishing of non- 
military assistance under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, or any Act 
repealed thereby, and unobligated on the 
date prior to the effective date of this Act, 
or (2) on or after the effective date of this 
Act, as a result of the furnishing of non- 
military assistance under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, or any Act 
repealed thereby, or (3) as a result of the 
furnishing of assistance under part I, which 
are in excess of amounts reserved under au- 
thority of section 105(d) of the Mutual Edu- 
cational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 
or any other Act relating to educational and 
cultural exchanges, may be sold by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to agencies of the 
United States Government for payment of 
their obligations outside the United States, 
and the United States dollars received as re- 
imbursement shall be deposited into miscel- 
laneous receipts of the Treasury. Foreign 
currencies so received which are in excess of 
the amounts so reserved and of the require- 
ments of the United States Government in 
payment of its obligations outside the United 
States, as such requirements may be de- 
termined from time to time by the Presi- 
dent, shall be available for the authorized 
purposes of part I in such amounts as may be 
specified from time to time in appropriation 
Acts. 

“Sec. 613. ACCOUNTING, VALUATION, AND RE- 
PORTING OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES.—(a) Under 
the direction of the President, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall have responsibility for 
valuation and central accounting with re- 
spect to foreign credits (including cur- 
rencies) owed to or owned by the United 
States. In order to carry out such responsi- 
bility the Secretary shall issue regulations 
binding upon all agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
have sole authority to establish for all for- 
eign currencies or credits the exchange rates 
at which such currencies are to be reported 
by all agencies of the Government. 

“(c) Each agency or department shall re- 
port to the Secretary of the Treasury an in- 
ventory as of June 30, 1961, showing the 
amount of all foreign currencies acquired 
without payment of dollars on hand of each 
of the respective countries, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall consolidate these 
reports as of the same date and submit to 
the Congress this consolidated report broken 
down by agencies, by countries, by units of 
foreign currencies and their dollar equiva- 
lent. Thereafter, semiannually, similar re- 
Ports are to be submitted by the agencies to 
the Treasury Department and then presented 
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to the Congress by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

“Sec. 614. SPECIAL AUTHORITIES—(a) The 
President may authorize in each fiscal year 
the use of funds made available for use 
under this Act and the furnishing of as- 
sistance under section 510 in a total amount 
not to exceed $250,000,000 and the use of 
not to exceed $100,000,000 of foreign cur- 
rencies accruing under this Act or any other 
law, without regard to the requirements of 
this Act, any law relating to receipts and 
credits accruing to the United States, any 
Act appropriating funds for use under this 
Act, or the Mutual Defense Assistance Con- 
trol Act of 1951 (22 U.S.C. 1611 et seq.), in 
furtherance of any of the purposes of such 
Acts, when the President determines that 
such authorization is important to the se- 
curity of the United States. Not more than 
$50,000,000 of the funds available under 
this subsection may be allocated to any one 
country in any fiscal year. 

“(b) Whenever the President determines 
it to be important to the national interest, 
he may use funds available for the purposes 
of chapter 4 of part I in order to meet the 
responsibilities or objectives of the United 
States in Germany, including West Berlin, 
and without regard to such provisions of 
law as he determines should be disregarded 
to achieve this purpose. 

“(c) The President is authorized to use 
amounts not to exceed $50,000,000 of the 
funds made available under this Act pursu- 
ant to his certification that it is inadvisable 
to specify the nature of the use of such 
funds, which certification shall be deemed 
to be a sufficient voucher for such amounts. 

“Sec. 615. Contract AUTHORITY.—Pro- 
visions of this Act authorizing the appro- 
priation of funds shall be construed to au- 
thorize the granting in any appropriation 
Act of authority to enter into contracts, 
within the amounts so authorized to be ap- 
propriated, creating obligations in advance 
of appropriations. 

“Sec. 616. AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS.—Except 
as otherwise provided in this Act, funds shall 
be available to carry out the provisions of 
this Act as authorized and appropriated to 
the President each fiscal year. 

“Sec. 617. TERMINATION or ASSISTANCE.— 
Assistance under any provision of this Act 
may, unless sooner terminated by the Presi- 
dent, be terminated by concurrent resolu~ 
tion. Funds made available under this Act 
shall remain available for a period not to ex- 
ceed twelve months from the date of ter- 
mination of assistance under this Act for 
the necessary expenses of winding up pro- 
grams related thereto. 

“Sec. 618. ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO LATIN 
AMERIcA.—Economic assistance to Latin 
America pursuant to title I and title II of 
chapter 2 of part I of this Act shall be fur- 
nished in accordance with the principles of 
the Act of Bogota signed on September 13, 
1960, and in order to carry out the policies 
of this Act and the purposes of this section, 
the President shall, when requested by a 
friendly country and when appropriate, assist 
in fostering measures of agrarian reform, in- 
cluding colonization and redistribution of 
land, with a view to insuring a wider and 
more equitable distribution of the owner- 
ship of land. 

“Src. 619. ASSISTANCE TO NEWLY INDEPEND- 
ENT CouNntTRIES.—Assistance under part I of 
this Act to newly independent countries 
shall, to the maximum extent appropriate 
in the circumstances of each case, be fur- 
nished through multilateral organizations or 
in accordance with multilateral plans, on a 
fair and equitable basis with due regard to 
self-help. 

“Sec. 620. PROHIBITIONS AGAINST FURNISH- 
ING ASSISTANCE TO CUBA AND CERTAIN OTHER 
CouUNTRIES.—(a) No assistance shall be fur- 
nished under this Act to the present gov- 
ernment of Cuba. As an additional means 
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of implementing and carrying into effect the 
policy of the preceding sentence, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to establish and maintain 
a total embargo upon all trade between the 
United States and Cuba. 

“(b) No assistance shall be furnished un- 
der this Act to the government of any coun- 
try unless the President determines that 
such country is not dominated or controlled 
by the international Communist movement. 

““(c) No assistance shall be provided under 
this Act to the government of any country 
which is indebted to any United States citi- 
zen for goods or services furnished, where 
such citizen has exhausted available legal 
remedies and the debt is not denied or con- 
tested by such government. 

“(d) No assistance shall be furnished 
under section 201 of this Act for construc- 
tion or operation of any productive enter- 
prise in any country where such enterprise 
will compete with United States enterprise 
unless such country has agreed that it will 
establish appropriate procedures to prevent 
the exportation for use or consumption in 
the United States of more than twenty per 
centum of the annual production of such 
facility during the life of the loan. In case 
of failure to implement such agreement by 
the other contracting party, the President is 
authorized to establish necessary import 
controls to effectuate the agreement. The 
restrictions imposed by or pursuant to this 
subsection may be waived by the President 
where he determines that such waiver is in 
the national security interest. 


“Chapter 2—Administrative provisions 


“SEc. 621. EXERCISE OF FUNCTIONS.—(a) 
The President may exercise any functions 
conferred upon him by this Act through such 
agency or officer of the United States Gov- 
ernment as he shall direct. The head of 
any such agency or such officer may from 
time to time promulgate such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out such functions, and may delegate au- 
thority to perform any such functions, in- 
cluding, if he shall so specify, the authority ~ 
successively to redelegate any of such func- 
tions to any of his subordinates. In pro- 
viding technical assistance under this Act 
in the field of education, health, housing, 
or agriculture, or in other fields, the head 
of any such agency or such officer shall uti- 
lize, to the fullest extent practicable, the 
facilities and resources of the Federal agency 
or agencies with primary responsibilities for 
domestic programs in such fields. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 642(a), the corporate entity known 
as the Development Loan Fund, the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, and 
the Office of the Inspector General and 
Comptroller shall continue in existence for 
@ period not to exceed sixty days after the 
effective date of this Act, unless sooner 
abolished by the President. There shall con- 
tinue to be available to each such agency 
and office during such period the respective 
functions, offices, personnel, property, rec- 
ords, funds, and assets which were available 
thereto on the date prior to the effective date 
of this Act. 

“(c) On the date of the abolition of the 
corporate entity known as the Development 
Loan Fund, the President shall designate an 
Officer or head of an agency of the United 
States Government carrying out functions 
under part I to whom shall be transferred, 
and who shall accept the assets of, assume 
the obligations and liabilities of, and exer- 
cise the rights established or acquired for 
the benefit of, or with respect to, the Fund 
as of the date of abolition and not other- 
wise disposed of by this Act. In addition, 
on such date the President shall designate 
such officer or head of agency as the person 
to be sued in the event of default in the 
fulfillment of the obligations of the Fund, 
and shall transfer to such officer or head of 
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agency such offices, entities, functions, prop- 
erty, and records of the Fund as may be 
mecessary, and notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, shall transfer to such officer 
or head of agency such personnel of the Fund 
as the President determines to be necessary. 
Not later than ninety days after the date of 
such transfer, the President shall transmit 
to the Congress a final report of the opera- 
tions and conditions (as of the date of the 
transfer) of such Fund. 

“(d) On the date of the abolition of the 
International Cooperation Administration 
the President shall transfer to an officer or 
head of an agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment carrying out functions under part 
I such offices, entities, functions, property, 
records, and funds of such agency, not other- 
wise disposed of by this Act, as may be 
necessary, and notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, shall transfer to such officer 
or head of agency such personnel of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration as 
the President determines to be necessary. 

“(e) On the date of the abolition of the 
agencies referred to in subsection (c) and 
(dad) of this section, the President shall 
designate an officer or head of an agency of 
the United States Government carrying out 
functions under part I to whom shall be 
transferred, and who shall accept, the assets, 
obligations, and liabilities of, and the rights 
established or acquired for the benefit of, 
or with respect to, the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington related to the loans made by 
the Bank pursuant to section 104(e) of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1704(e)). In addition, on such date the 
President shall designate such officer or head 
of agency to be sued in the event of default 
in the fulfillment of such obligations of the 
Bank, and shall transfer to such officer or 
head of agency such records of the Bank as 
may be necessary. 

“Sec. 622. CooRDINATION WITH FOREIGN 
Po.iicy.—(a) Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to infringe upon the 
powers or functions of the Secretary of 
State. 

“(b) The President shall prescribe ap- 
propriate procedures to assure coordination 
among representatives of the United States 
Government in each country, under the lead- 
ership of the Chief of the United States 
Diplomatic Mission. The Chief of the 
diplomatic mission shall make sure that 
recommendations of such representatives 
pertaining to military assistance are coordi- 
nated with political and economic consid- 
erations, and his comments shall accompany 
such recommendations if he so desires. 

“(c) Under the direction of the President, 
the Secretary of State shall be responsible 
for the continuous supervision and general 
direction of the assistance programs au- 
thorized by this Act, including but not 
limited to determining whether there shall 
be a military assistance program for a coun- 
try and the value thereof, to the end that 
such programs are effectively integrated both 
at home and abroad and the foreign policy 
of the United States is best served thereby. 

“Src. 623. THe SECRETARY OF DEFENSE.—(a) 
In the case of assistance under part II of 
this Act, the Secretary of Defense shall have 
primary responsibility for— 

“(1) the determination of military end- 
item requirements; 

“(2) the procurement of military equip- 
ment in a manner which permits its inte- 
gration with service programs; 

“(3) the supervision of end-item use by 
the recipient countries; 

“(4) the supervision of the training of 
foreign military personnel; 

“(5) the movement and delivery of mili- 
tary end-items; and 

“(6) within the Department of Defense, 
the performance of any other functions with 
respect to the furnishing of military assist- 
ance. 
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“(b) The establishment of priorities in 
the procurement, delivery, and allocation of 
military equipment shall be determined by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

“Sec. 624. StaruTorY OFFICERS—(a) The 
President may appoint, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, twelve offi- 
cers in the agency primarily responsible for 
administering part I, of whom— 

“(1) one shall have the rank of an Under 
Secretary and shall be compensated at a rate 
not to exceed the rate authorized by law 
for any Under Secretary of an Executive De- 
partment; 

“(2) two shall have the rank of Deputy 
Under Secretaries and shall be compensated 
at a rate not to exceed the rate authorized 
by law for any Deputy Under Secretary of 
an Executive Department; and 

“(3) nine shall have the rank of Assistant 
Secretaries and shall be compensated at a 
rate not to exceed the rate authorized by law 
for any Assistant Secretary of an Executive 
Department, and in the selection of one of 
such persons due consideration shall be given 
to persons qualified as professional engineers. 

“(b) Within the limitations established 
by subsection (a) of this section, the Presi- 
dent may fix the rate of compensation, and 
may designate the title of, any officer ap- 
pointed pursuant to the authority contained 
in that subsection. The President may also 
fix the order of succession among the officers 
provided for in paragraphs (2) and (3) of 
subsection (a) of this section in the event 
of the absence, death, resignation, or dis- 
ability of the officers provided for in para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of that subsection. 

“(c) Any person who was appointed, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to any statutory position authorized 
by any provision of law repealed by section 
642(a) and who is serving in one of such 
positions at the time of transfer of func- 
tions pursuant to subsections (c) and (d) 
of section 621, may be appointed by the 
President to a comparable position author- 
ized by subsection (a) of this section on the 
date of the establishment of the agency 
primarily responsible for administering part 
I, without further action by the Senate. 

“(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 642(a)(1) and 642(a) (2), any per- 
son who, on the date prior to the effective 
date of this Act, held an office or a position 
authorized pursuant to sections 205(b), 527 
(b), or 533A of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, or Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 7 of 1953, may continue to hold 
such office or position, subject to the discre- 
tion of the head of the agency primarily re- 
sponsible for administering part I, for a pe- 
riod of not more than sixty days following 
the effective date of this Act. 

“(e)(1) In addition to the officers pro- 
vided for in subsection (a) of this section, 
there shall be in the Department of State 
an officer with the title of “Inspector Gen- 
eral, Foreign Assistance,” who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. In addition, 
there shall be one Deputy Inspector General, 
Foreign Assistance, and two Assistant In- 
spector Generals, Foreign Assistance, who 
shall be appointed by the President, and such 
other personnel as may be required to carry 
out the functions vested in the Inspector 
General, Foreign Assistance, by this subsec- 
tion. Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of law, such of the personnel employed un- 
der the authority of section 533A of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, as the 
Inspector General, Foreign Assistance, may 
designate, and such of the property, records, 
and funds of the office established by such 
section 533A as the Inspector General, For- 
eign Assistance, may deem necessary, may be 
transferred to the office of the Inspector 
General, Foreign Assistance. The Inspector 
General, Foreign Assistance, shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $20,000 annually; 
the Deputy Inspector General, Foreign Assist- 
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ance, shall receive compensation at the rate 
of $19,500 annually, and each Assistant In- 
spector General, Foreign Assistance, shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $19,000 
annually. 

“(2) The Inspector General, Foreign Assist- 
ance, shall report directly to the Secretary 
of State and shall have the following duties 
and responsibilities: 

“(A) He shall arrange for, direct or con- 
duct such reviews, inspections and audits of 
Pp being conducted under part I of 
this Act and of the Peace Corps as he con- 
siders necessary for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the efficiency and the economy of 
their administration, their consonance with 
the foreign policy of the United States, and 
the attainment of their objectives. 

“(B) For the purpose of ascertaining the 
extent to which programs of assistance being 
carried out under part II of this Act and the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, as amended, are in conso- 
nance with the foreign policy of the United 
States, are aiding in the attainment of the 
objectives of this Act, and are being carried 
out consistently with the responsibilities 
with respect thereto of the respective United 
States chiefs of missions and of the Secre- 
tary of State, as well as the efficiency and 
the economy with which such responsibili- 
ties are discharged, he shal] arrange for, di- 
rect or conduct such reviews, inspections and 
audits of programs of assistance under part 
II of this Act and the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended, as he considers necessary. 

“(3) The Inspector General, Foreign As- 
sistance, shall maintain continuous observa- 
tion and review of programs with respect to 
which he has responsibilities under para- 
graph (2) of this subsection for the purpose 
of— 

“(A) determining the extent to which 
such programs are in compliance with ap- 
plicable laws and regulations; 

“(B) making recommendations for the 
correction of deficiencies in, or for improv- 
ing the organization, plans or procedures 
of, such programs; and 

“(C) evaluating the effectiveness of such 
programs in attaining United States foreign 
policy objectives and reporting to the Secre- 
tary of State with respect thereto. 

“(4) In order to eliminate duplication and 
to assure full utilization of existing data, the 
Inspector General, Foreign Assistance, shall, 
in carrying out his duties under this Act, 
give due regard to the audit, investigative 
and inspection activities of the various agen- 
cies, including those of the General Account- 
ing Office and of the military Inspectors 
General. 

“(5) For the purpose of aiding in carrying 
out his duties under this Act, the Inspector 
General, Foreign Assistance, shall have ac- 
cess to all records, reports, audits, reviews, 
documents, papers, recommendations, or 
other material of the agencies of the United 
States Government administering part I 
or part II of this Act, the Peace Corps or the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, as amended. All agencies 
of the United States Government shall co- 
operate with the Inspector General, Foreign 
Assistance, and shall furnish assistance upon 
request to the Inspector General, Foreign 
Assistance, in aid of his responsibilities. 

“(6) The Inspector General, Foreign As- 
sistance, shall have authority to suspend all 
or any part of any project or operation (but 
not a country program) with respect to 
which he has conducted or is conducting an 
inspection, audit or review provided he first 
has given written notice to the Secretary of 
State. Any such suspension shall remain 
effective until such program or part thereof 
is ordered resumed by the Inspector General, 
Foreign Assistance, or by the Secretary of 
State. This paragraph shall not apply to 
part II of this Act, and with respect to the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
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ance Act of 1954, as amended, shall apply 
only to projects and operations administered 
by the Secretary of State. 

“(7) Expenses of the Inspector General, 
Foreign Assistance, with respect to programs 
under part I or part II of this Act and the 
Peace Corps shall be charged to the appro- 
priations made to carry out such programs, 
and with respect to programs under the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended, shall be charged 
to funds available under the authority of 
this Act: Provided, That such appropriations 
shall not be charged with such expenses 
after the expiration of a thirty-five day peri- 
od which begins on the date the General 
Accounting Office, or any committee of the 
Congress, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, charged with considering 
legislation, appropriations, or expenditures 
under the Act, has delivered to the Office of 
the Secretary of State a written request that 
it be furnished any document, paper, com- 
munication, audit, review, finding, recom- 
mendation, report, or other material which 
relates to the operation or activities of the 
Inspector General, Foreign Assistance, unless 
and until there has been furnished to the 
General Accounting Office, or to such com- 
mittee, or subcommittee, as the case may 
be, (A) the document, paper, communica- 
tion, audit, review, finding, recommendation, 
report, or other material so requested, or 
(B) a certification by the President per- 
sonally that he has forbidden the furnishing 
thereof pursuant to such request and his 
reason for so doing. The waiver authority 
in section 614(a) of this Act and the provi- 
sions of section 634(c) of this Act shall not 
apply to this subsection. Such expenses 
shall not exceed $2,000,000 in any fiscal year. 
The Inspector General, Foreign Assistance, 
may make expenditures (not in excess of 
$2,000 in any fiscal year) of a confidential 
nature when he finds that such expenditures 
are in aid of inspections, audits, or reviews 
under this subsection. A certificate of the 
amount of each such expenditure, the nature 
of which it is considered inadvisable to 
specify, shall be made by the Inspector Gen- 
eral, Foreign Assistance, and every such cer- 
tificate shall be deemed a sufficient voucher 
for the amount therein specified. 

“Sec. 625. EMPLOYMENT OF PERSONNEL.— 
(a) Any agency or officer of the United 
States Government carrying out functions 
under this Act is authorized to employ such 
personnel as the President deems necessary 
to carry out the provisions and purposes of 
this Act. 

“(b) Of the personnel employed in the 
United States to carry out part I or coordi- 
nate part I and part II, not to exceed seventy- 
six may be appointed, compensated, or re- 
moved without regard to the provisions of 
any law, of whom not to exceed fifty-one may 
be compensated at rates higher than those 
provided for grade 15 of the general schedule 
established by the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended (5 U.S.C. 1071 et seq.), and of 
these, not to exceed eight may be compen- 
sated at a rate in excess of the highest rate 
provided for grades of such general schedule 
but not in excess of $19,000 per year: Pro- 
vided, That, under such regulations as the 
President shall prescribe, officers and em- 
ployees of the United States Government who 
are appointed to any of the above positions 
may be entitled, upon removal from such 
position, to reinstatement to the position oc- 
cupied at the time of appointment or to a 
position of comparable grade and salary. 
Such positions shall be in addition to those 
authorized by law to be filled by Presidential 
appointment, and in addition to the number 
authorized by section 505 of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended. 

“(c) Of the personnel employed in the 
United States to carry out part II, not to 
exceed eight may be compensated at rates 
higher than those provided for grade 15 of 
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the general schedule established by the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended, and of 
these, not to exceed three may be compen- 
sated at a rate in excess of the highest rate 
provided for grades of such general schedule 
but not in excess of $19,000 per year. Such 
positions shall be in addition to those au- 
thorized by law to be filled by Presidential 
appointment, and in addition to the number 
authorized by section 505 of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended. 

“(d) For the purpose of performing func- 
tions under this Act outside the United 
States the President may— 

“(1) employ or assign persons, or author- 
ize the employment or assignment of officers 
or employees by agencies of the United States 
Government, who shall receive compensa- 
tion at any of the rates provided for the 
Foreign Service Reserve and Staff by the For- 
eign Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 801 et seq.), together with allow- 
ances and benefits thereunder; and persons 
so employed or assigned shall be entitled, 
except to the extent that the President may 
specify otherwise in cases in which the period 
of employment or assignment exceeds thirty 
months, to the same benefits as are provided 
by section 528 of that Act for persons ap- 
pointed to the Foreign Service Reserve, and 
the provisions of section 1005 of that Act 
shall apply in the case of such persons, ex- 
cept that policymaking officials shall not be 
subject to that part of section 1005 of that 
Act which prohibits political tests; and 

“(2) utilize such authority, including au- 
thority to appoint and assign personnel for 
the duration of operations under this Act, 
contained in the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended, as the President deems 
necessary to carry out functions under this 
Act; and such provisions of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended, as the 
President deems appropriate shall apply to 
personnel, appointed or assigned under this 
paragraph, including in all cases the pro- 
visions of section 528 of that Act: Provided, 
however, That the President may by regu- 
lation make exceptions to the application 
of section 528 in cases in which the period 
of the appointment or assignment exceeds 
thirty months: Provided further, That For- 
eign Service Reserve officers appointed or 
assigned pursuant to this paragraph shall 
receive within-class salary increases in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe. 

“(e) The President is authorized to pre- 
scribe by regulation standards or other 
criteria for maintaining adequate perform- 
ance levels for personnel appointed or as- 
signed pursuant to paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (d) of this section and section 
527(c)(2) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, and may, notwithstand- 
ing any other law, but subject to an appro- 
priate administrative appeal, separate em- 
ployees who fail to meet such standards or 
other criteria, and also may grant such per- 
sonnel severance benefits of one month’s 
salary for each year’s service, but not to 
exceed one year’s salary at the then current 
salary rate of such personnel. 

“(f) Funds provided for in agreements 
with foreign countries for the furnishing of 
services under this Act shall be deemed to be 
obligated for the services of personnel em- 
ployed by the United States Government as 
well as other personnel. 

“(g) The principles regarding foreign lan- 
guage competence set forth in section 578 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amend- 
ed (22 U.S.C. 801), shall be applicable to 
personnel carrying out functions under this 
Act and the Secretary of State shall make 
appropriate designations and standards for 
such personnel. 

“(h) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, officers and employees of the United 
States Government performing functions 
under this Act shall not accept from any 
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foreign country any compensation or other 
benefits. Arrangements may be made by the 
President with such countries for reimburse- 
ment to the United States Government or 
other sharing of the cost of performing such 
functions. 

“(i) To the maximum extent practicable 
officers and employees performing functions 
under this Act abroad shall be assigned to 
countries and positions for which they have 
special competence, such as appropriate lan- 
guage and practical experience. 

“Sec. 626. EXPERTS, CONSULTANTS, AND RE- 
TIRED OFFICERS.—(a) Experts and consultants 
or organizations thereof may, as authorized 
by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946, 
as amended (5 U.S.C. 55a), be employed for 
the performance of functions under this Act, 
and individuals so employed may be com- 
pensated at rates not in excess of $75 per 
diem, and while away from their homes or 
regular places of business, they may be paid 
actual travel expenses and per diem in lieu 
of subsistence at the applicable rate pre- 
scribed in the standardized Government 
travel regulations, as amended from time to 
time. Contracts for such employment with 
such organizations, employment of personnel 
as experts and consultants, not to exceed 
ten in number, contracts for such employ- 
ment of retired military personnel with 
specialized research and development ex- 
perience, not to exceed ten in number, and 
contracts for such employment of retired 
military personnel with specialized experi- 
ence of a broad politico-military nature, not 
to exceed five in number, may be renewed 
annually. 

““(b) Service of an individual as an ex- 
pert or consultant under subsection (a) 
of this section shall not be considered as 
service or employment bringing such in- 
dividual within the provisions of section 
281, 283, or 284 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, or of section 190 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99), or of any other 
Federal law imposing restrictions, require- 
ments, or penalties in relation to the em- 
ployment of persons, the performance of 
services, or the payment or receipt of com- 
pensation in connection with any claim, 
proceeding, or matter involving the United 
States Government, except insofar as such 
provisions of law may prohibit any such in- 
dividual from receiving compensation in re- 
spect of any particular matter in which such 
individual was directly involved in the per- 
formance of such service. Nor shall such 
service be considered as employment or hold- 
ing of office or position bringing such in- 
dividual within the provisions of section 13 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 2263), section 212 of Pub- 
lic Law 72-212, as amended (5 U.S.C. 59a), 
section 872 of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended, or any other law limiting 
the reemployment of retired officers or em- 
ployees or governing the simultaneous re- 
ceipt of compensation and retired pay or 
annuities. 

“(c) Notwithstanding section 2 of the Act 
of July 31, 1894, as amended (5 U.S.C, 62), 
any retired officer of any of the services men- 
tioned in the Career Compensation Act of 
1949, as amended (37 U.S.C. 231 et seq.), 
may hold any office or appointment under 
this Act, but the compensation of any such 
retired officer shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of section 212 of Public Law 72-212, 
as amended. 

“(d) Persons of outstanding experience 
and ability may be employed without com- 
pensation by any agency of the United 
States Government for the performance of 
functions under this Act in accordance with 
the provisions of section 710(b) of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, as amended 
(50 U.S.C. App. 2160(b)), and regulations 
issued thereunder. 

“Sec. 627. DeTaIL OF PERSONNEL TO For- 
EIGN GOVERNMENTS.— Whenever the President 
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determines it to be in furtherance of the 
purposes of this Act, the head of any agency 
of the United States Government is au- 
thorized to detail or assign any officer or 
employee of his agency to any office or posi- 
tion with any foreign government or foreign 
government agency, where acceptance of 
such office or position does not involve the 
taking of an oath of allegiance to another 
government or the acceptance of compensa- 
tion or other benefits from any foreign 
country by such officer or employee. 

“Sec. 628. DETAIL OF PERSONNEL TO INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION.—Whenever the 
President determines it to be consistent with 
and in furtherance of the purposes of this 
Act, the head of any agency of the United 
States Government is authorized to detail, 
assign, or otherwise make available to any 
international organization any officer or em- 
ployee of his agency to serve with, or as a 
member of, the international staff of such 
organization, or to render any technical, 
scientific, or professional advice or service 
to, or in cooperation with, such organization. 

“Sec. 629. Starus OF PERSONNEL DE- 
TAILED.—(a) Any officer or employee, while 
assigned or detailed under section 627 or 
628 of this Act, shall be considered, for the 
purpose of preserving his allowances, priv- 
ileges, rights, seniority, and other benefits 
as such, an officer or employee of the United 
States Government and of the agency of the 
United States Government from which de- 
tailed or assigned, and he shall continue to 
receive compensation, allowances, and bene- 
fits from funds appropriated to that agency 
or made available to that agency under this 
Act. 

“(b) Any officer or employee assigned, de- 
tailed, or appointed under section 627, 628, 
631, or 624(e) of this Act is authorized to 
receive under such regulations as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe, representation allow- 
ances similar to those allowed under section 
901 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended (22 U.S.C. 1131). The authoriza- 
tion of such allowances and other benefits 
and the payment thereof out of any appro- 
priations available therefor shall be con- 
sidered as meeting all the requirements of 
section 1765 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 
70). 

“Sec. 630. Terms oF DETAIL OR ASSIGN- 
MENT.—Details or assignments may be made 
under section 627 or 628 of this Act or sec- 
tion 408 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended— 

“(1) without reimbursement to the United 
States Government by the foreign govern- 
ment or international organization; 

“(2) upon agreement by the foreign gov- 
ernment or international organization to re- 
imburse the United States Government for 
compensation, travel expenses, and allow- 
ances, or any part thereof, payable to the 
officer or employee concerned during the pe- 
riod of assignment or detail; and such reim- 
bursements (including foreign currencies) 
shall be credited to the appropriation, fund, 
or account utilized for paying such compen- 
sation, travel expenses, or allowances, or to 
the appropriation, fund, or account currently 
available for such purposes; 

“(3) upon an advance of funds, property, 
or services by the foreign government or in- 
ternational organization to the United States 
Government accepted with the approval of 
the President for specified uses in further- 
ance of the purposes of this Act; and funds 
so advanced may be established as a separate 
fund in the Treasury of the United States 
Government, to be available for the specified 
uses, and to be used for reimbursement of 
appropriations or direct expenditure subject 
to the provisions of this Act, any unexpended 
balance of such account to be returned to 
the foreign government or international or- 
ganization; or 

“(4) subject to the receipt by the United 
States Government of a credit to be applied 
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against the payment by the United States 
Government of its share of the expenses of 
the international organization to which the 
officer or employee is detailed or assigned, 
such credit to be based upon the compensa- 
tion, travel expenses, and allowances, or any 
part thereof, payable to such officer or em- 
ployee during the period of detail or as- 
signment in accordance with section 629. 

“Sec. 631. MIssIONS AND STAFFS ABROAD.— 
(a) The President may maintain special mis- 
sions or staffs outside the United States in 
such countries and for such periods of time 
as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. Each such special mis- 
sion or staff shall be under the direction of 
a chief. 

“(b) The chief and his deputy of each spe- 
cial mission or staff carrying out the pur- 
poses of part I shall be appointed by the 
President, and may, notwithstanding any 
other law, be removed by the President at 
his discretion. Such chief shall be entitled 
to receive (1) in cases approved by the Pres- 
ident, the same compensation and allowances 
as a chief of mission, class 3, or a chief of 
mission, class 4, within the meaning of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, or 
(2) compensation and allowances in accord- 
ance with section 625(d), as the President 
shall determine to be appropriate. 

“Sec. 632. ALLOCATION AND REIMBURSE- 
MENT AMONG AGENCIES.—(a) The President 
may allocate or transfer to any agency of 
the United States Government any part of 
any funds available for carrying out the pur- 
poses of this Act, including any advance to 
the United States Government by any coun- 
try or international organization for the 
procurement of commodities, defense arti- 
cles, or services (including defense services) . 
Such funds shall be available for obligation 
and expenditure for the purposes for which 
authorized, in accordance with authority 
granted in this Act or under authority gov- 
erning the activities of the agencies of the 
United States Government to which such 
funds are allocated or transferred. 

“(b) Any officer of the United States Gov- 
ernment carrying out functions under this 
Act may utilize the services (including de- 
fense services) and facilities of, or procure 
commodities and defense articles from, any 
agency of the United States Government as 
the President shall direct, or with the con- 
sent of the head of such agency, and funds 
allocated pursuant to this subsection to any 
such agency may be established in separate 
appropriation accounts on the books of the 
Treasury. 

“‘(c) In the case of any commodity, service, 
or facility procured from any agency of the 
United States Government to carry out part 
I, reimbursement or payment shall be made 
to such agency from funds available to carry 
out such part. Such reimbursement or pay- 
ment shall be at replacement cost, or, if 
required by law, at actual cost, or at any 
other price authorized by law and agreed to 
by the owning or disposing agency. The 
amount of any such reimbursement or pay- 
ment shall be credited to current applicable 
appropriations, funds, or accounts, from 
which there may be procured replacements, 
of similar commodities, services, or facilities, 
except that where such appropriations, 
funds, or accounts are not reimbursable ex- 
cept by reason of this subsection, and when 
the owning or disposing agency determines 
that such replacement is not necessary, any 
funds received in payment therefor shall be 
deposited into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

“(d) Except as otherwise provided in sec- 
tions 507 and 510, reimbursement shall be 
made to any United States Government 
agency, from funds available for use under 
part II, for any assistance furnished under 
part II from, by, or through such agency. 
Such reimbursement shali be in an amount 
equal to the vaiue (as defined in section 644 
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(m)) of the defense articles or of the defense 
services (other than salaries of members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States), or 
other assistance furnished, plus expenses 
arising from or incident to operations under 
part Il. The amount of such reimbursement 
shall be credited to the current applicable 
appropriations, funds, or accounts of such 
agency. 

“(e) In furnishing assistance under this 
Act, accounts may be established on the 
books of any agency of the United States 
Government or, on terms and conditions ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
banking institutions in the United States, 
(1) against which letters of commitment 
may be issued which shall constitute record- 
able obligations of the United States Govern- 
ment, and moneys due or to become due 
under such letters of commitment shall be 
assignable under the Assignment of Claims 
Act of 1940, as amended (second and third 
paragraphs of 31 U.S.C. 203 and 41 U.S.C. 
15), and (2) from which disbursements may 
be made to, or withdrawals may be made by, 
recipient countries or agencies, organiza- 
tions, or persons upon presentation of con- 
tracts, invoices, or other appropriate docu- 
mentation. Expenditure of funds which have 
been made available through accounts s0 
established shall be accounted for on stand- 
ard documentation required for expenditure 
of funds of the United States Government: 
Provided, That such expenditures for com- 
modities, defense articles, services (including 
defense services), or facilities procured out- 
side the United States may be accounted for 
exclusively on such certification as may be 
prescribed in regulations approved by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

“(f) Credits made by the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington with funds allocated 
thereto under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion or under section 522(a) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, shall not 
be considered in determining whether the 
Bank has outstanding at any one time loans 
and guaranties to the extent of the limita- 
tion imposed by section 7 of the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945, as amended (12 
U.S.C. 635e). 

“(g) Any appropriation or account avail- 
able to carry out provisions of part I may 
initially be charged in any fiscal year, within 
the limit of available funds, to finance ex- 
penses for which funds are available in other 
appropriations or accounts under part I: 
Provided, That as of the end of such fiscal 
year such expenses shall be finally charged 
to applicable appropriations or accounts with 
proper credit to the appropriations or ac- 
counts initially utilized for financing pur- 
poses: Provided further, That such final 
charge to applicable appropriations or ac- 
counts shall not be required in the case of 
expenses (other than those provided for 
under section 637(a)) incurred in furnish- 
ing assistance by the agency primarily 
responsible for administering part I where 
it is determined that the accounting costs 
of identifying the applicable appropriation 
or account to which such expenses should be 
charged would be disproportionate to the 
advantage to be gained. 

“Sec. 633. WAIVERS OF CERTAIN LAws.—(a) 
Whenever the President determines it to be 
in furtherance of the purposes of this Act, 
the functions authorized under this Act may 
be performed without regard to such provi- 
sions of law (other than the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 
1211 et seq.)), regulating the making, per- 
formance, amendment, or modification of 
contracts and the expenditure of funds of 
the United States Government as the Presi- 
dent may specify. 

“(b) The functions authorized under part 
II may be performed without regard to such 
provisions as the President may specify of 
the joint resolution of November 4, 1939 
(54 Stat. 4), as amended. 
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“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 3544(b) and 8544(b) of title 10 of 
the United States Code, personnel of the 
Department of Defense may be assigned or 
detailed to any civil office to carry out this 


“Sec. 634. REPORTS AND INFORMATION.—(a) 
The President shall, while funds made avail- 
able for the purposes of this Act remain 
available for obligation, transmit to the 
Congress after the close of each fiscal year 
a report concerning operations in that fiscal 
year under this Act. Each such report shall 
include information on the operation of the 
investment guaranty program. 

“(b) The President shall, in the reports 
required by subsection (a) of this section, 
and in response to requests from Members of 
the Congress or inquiries from the public, 
make public all information concerning 
operations under this Act not deemed by him 
to be incompatible with the security of the 
United States. In the case of each loan 
made from the Development Loan Fund 
established pursuant to section 201(a) the 
President shall make public appropriate in- 
formation about the loan, including informa- 
tion about the borrower, the nature of the 
activity being financed, and the economic 
development objectives being served by the 
loan. 

“(c) None of the funds made available 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act shall 
be used to carry out any provision of this 
Act in any country or with respect to any 
project or activity, after the expiration of 
the thirty-five-day period which begins on 
the date the General Accounting Office or 
any committee of the Congress charged with 
considering legislation, appropriations, or ex- 
penditures under this Act, has delivered to 
the office of the head of any agency carrying 
out such provision, a written request that it 
be furnished any document, paper, com- 
munication, audit, review, finding, recom- 
mendation, report, or other material in its 
custody or control relating to the adminis- 
tration of such provision in such country or 
with respect to such project or activity, un- 
less and until there has been furnished to 
the General Accounting Office, or to such 
committee, as the case may be, (1) the docu- 
ment, paper, communication, audit, review, 
finding, recommendation, report, or other 
material so requested, or (2) a certification 
by the President that he has forbidden the 
furnishing thereof pursuant to request and 
his reason for so doing. 

“(d) In January of each year, the Presi- 
dent shall notify the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of all actions taken 
during the preceding twelve months under 
this Act which resulted in furnishing assist- 
ance of a kind, for a purpose, or to an area, 
substantially different from that included in 
the presentation to the Congress during its 
consideration of this Act or any Act appro- 
priating funds pursuant to authorizations 
contained in this Act, or which resulted in 
Obligations or reservations greater by 50 per 
centum or more than the proposed obliga- 
tions or reservations included in such pres- 
entation for the program concerned, and in 
his notification the President shall state the 
justification for such changes. In addition, 
the President shall promptly notify the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
any determination under section 303, 610, 
614(a), or 614(b). 

“(e) The President shall include in his 
recommendations to the Congress for pro- 
grams under this Act for each fiscal year a 
specific plan for each country receiving*bi- 
lateral grant economic assistance whereby, 
wherever practicable, such grant economic 
assistance shall be progressively reduced and 
eventually terminated. 
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“Sec. 635. GENERAL AUTHORITIES—(a) Ex- 
cept as otherwise specifically provided in 
this Act, assistance under this Act may be 
furnished on a grant basis or on such terms, 
including cash, credit, or other terms of re- 
payment (including repayment in foreign 
currencies or by transfer to the United States 
Government of commodities) as may be de- 
termined to be best suited to the achieve- 
ment of the purposes of this Act, and shall 
emphasize loans rather than grants wherever 
possible. 

“(b) The President may make loans, ad- 
vances, and grants to, make and perform 
agreements an‘1 contracts with, or enter into 
other transactions with, any individual, cor- 
poration, or other body of persons, friendly 
government or government agency, whether 
within or without the United States, and 
international organizations in furtherance 
of the purposes and within the limitations 
of this Act. 

“(c) It is the sense of Congress that the 
President, in furthering the purposes of this 
Act, shall use to the maximum extent practi- 
cable the services and facilities of voluntary, 
nonprofit organizations registered with, and 
approved by, the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid. 

“(d) The President may accept and use in 
furtherance of the purposes of this Act, 
money, funds, property, and services of any 
kind made available by gift, devise, bequest, 
grant, or otherwise for such purpose. 

“(e) Any agency of the United States 
Government is authorized to pay the cost of 
health and accident insurance for foreign 
participants in any program of furnishing 
technical information and assistance admin- 
istered by such agency while such partici- 
pants are absent from their homes for the 
purpose of participation in such program. 

“(f) Alien participants in any program of 
furnishing technical information and assist- 
ance under this Act may be admitted to the 
United States if otherwise qualified as non- 
immigrants under section 101(a) (15) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as amend- 
ed (8 U.S.C. 1101(a) (15) ), for such time and 
under such conditions as may be prescribed 
by regulations promulgated by the Secre- 
tary of State and the Attorney General. 

“(g) In making loans under this Act, the 
President— 

“(1) may issue letters of credit and let- 
ters of commitment; 

“(2) may collect or compromise any obli- 
gations assigned to, or held by, and any legal 
or equitable rights accruing to, him and, 
as he may determine, refer any such obliga- 
tions or rights to the Attorney General for 
suit or collection; 

“(3) may acquire and dispose of, upon 
such terms and conditions as he may deter- 
mine, any property, including any instru- 
ment evidencing indebtedness or ownership 
(provided that equity securities may not be 
directly purchased although such securities 
may be acquired by other means such as by 
exercise of conversion rights or through en- 
forcement of liens or pledges or otherwise 
to satisfy a previously incurred indebted- 
ness), and guarantee payment against any 
such instrument; 

“(4) may determine the character of, and 
necessity for, obligations and expenditures of 
funds used in making such loans and the 
manner in which they shall be incurred, al- 
lowed, and paid, subject to provisions of law 
specifically applicable to corporations of the 
United States Government; and 

“(5) shall cause to be maintained an in- 
tegral set of accounts which shall be audited 
by the General Accounting Office in accord- 
ance with principles and procedures appli- 
cable to commercial corporate transactions 
as provided by the Government Corporation 
Control Act, as amended (31 U.S.C. 841 et 
seq.). 

“(h) A contract or agreement which en- 
tails commitments for the expenditure of 
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funds made available under titles II and V 
of chapter 2 of part I and under part II may, 
subject to any future action of the Congress, 
extend at any time for not more than five 


years. 

“(i) Claims arising as a result of invest- 
ment guaranty operations may be settled, 
and disputes arising as a result thereof may 
be arbitrated with the consent of the parties, 
on such terms and conditions as the Presi- 
dent may direct. Payment made pursuant 
to any such settlement, or as a result of an 
arbitration award, shall be final and con- 
clusive notwithstanding any other provision 
of law. 

“(j) The provisions of section 955 of title 
18 of the United States Code shall not ap- 
ply to prevent any person, including any 
individual, partnership, corporation, or as- 
sociation, from acting for, or participating 
in, any operation or transaction arising un- 
der this Act, or from acquiring any obliga- 
tion issued in connection with any operation 
or transaction arising under this Act. 

“SrEc. 636. PROVISIONS ON USES OF FUNDS.— 
(a) Appropriations for the purposes of or 
pursuant to this Act (except for part II), 
allocations to any agency of the United 
States Government, from other appropri- 
ations, for functions directly related to the 
purposes of this Act, and funds made avail- 
able for other purposes to the agency pri- 
marily responsible for administering part I, 
shall be available for: 

“(1) rent of buildings and space in build- 
ings in the United States, and for repair, 
alteration, and improvement of such leased 
properties; 

“(2) expenses of attendance at meetings 
concerned with the purposes of such appro- 
priations or of this Act, including (notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 9 of Public 
Law 60-328 (31 U.S.C. 673) ) expenses in con- 
nection with meetings of persons whose em- 
ployment is authorized by section 626; 

“(3) contracting with individuals for 
personal services abroad: Provided, That 
such individuals shall not be regarded as 
employees of the United States Government 
for the purpose of any law administered by 
the Civil Service Commission; 

“(4) purchase, maintenance, operation, 
and hire of aircraft: Provided, That aircraft 
for administrative purposes may be pur- 
chased only as specifically provided for in 
an appropriation or other Act; 

“(5) purchase and hire of passenger motor 
vehicles: Provided, That, except as may 
otherwise be provided in an appropriation 
or other Act, passenger motor vehicles for 
administrative purposes outside the United 
States may be purchased for replacement 
only, and such vehicles may be exchanged 
or sold and replaced by an equal number of 
such vehicles, and the cost, including ex- 
change allowance, of each such replacement 
shall not exceed $3,500 in the case of an 
automobile for the chief of any special mis- 
sion or staff outside the United States estab- 
lished under section 631: Provided further, 
That passenger motor vehicles, other than 
one for the official use (without regard to 
the limitations contained in section 5 of 
Public Law 63-127, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
78(c)(2)) and section 201 of Public Law 
85-468 (5 U.S.C. 78a-1)) of the head of the 
agency primarily responsible for administer- 
ing part I, may be purchased for use in the 
United States only as may be specifically 
provided in an appropriation or other Act; 

“(6) entertainment (not to exceed $25,000 
in any fiscal year except as may otherwise 
be provided in an appropriation or other 
Act); 

“(7) exchange of funds without regard to 
section 3651 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 543) and loss by exchange; 

“(8) expenditures (not to exceed $50,000 
in any fiscal year except as may otherwise 
be provided in an appropriation or other 
Act) of a confidential character other than 
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entertainment: Provided, That a certificate 
of the amount of each such expenditure, the 
nature of which it is considered inadvisable 
to specify, shall be made by the head of the 
agency primarily responsible for admin- 

I or such person as he may 
designate, and every such certificate shall be 
deemed a sufficient voucher for the amount 
therein specified; 

“(9) insurance of official motor vehicles or 
aircraft acquired for use in foreign countries; 

“(10) rent or lease outside the United 
States for not to exceed ten years of offices, 
buildings, grounds, and quarters, including 
living quarters to house personnel, and pay- 
ments therefor in advance; maintenance, 
furnishings, necessary repairs, improvements, 
and alterations to properties owned or rented 
by the United States Government or made 
available for use to the United States Gov- 
ernment outside the United States; and costs 
of fuel, water, and utilities for such prop- 
erties; 

“(11) expenses of preparing and trans- 
porting to their former homes, or, with re- 
spect to foreign participants engaged in any 
program under part I, to their former homes 
or places of burial, and of care and disposi- 
tion of, the remains of persons or members of 
the families of persons who may die while 
such persons are away from their homes par- 
ticipating in activities carried out with funds 
covered by this subsection; 

(12) purchase of uniforms; 

“(13) payment of per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence to foreign participants engaged in 
any program under part I while such par- 
ticipants are away from their homes in coun- 
tries other than the United States, at rates 
not in excess of those prescribed by the 
standardized Government travel regulations, 
notwithstanding any other provision of law; 

“(14) use in accordance with authorities 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 


amended (22 U.S.C. 801 et seq.), not other- 


wise provided for; 

“(15) ice and drinking water for use out- 
side the United States; 

(16) services of commissioned officers of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and for the 
purposes of providing such services the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey may appoint not to 
exceed twenty commissioned officers in addi- 
tion to those otherwise authorized; 

“(17) expenses in connection with travel 
of personnel outside the United States, in- 
cluding travel expenses of dependents (in- 
cluding expenses during necessary stopovers 
while engaged in such travel), and trans- 
portation of personal effects, household 
goods, and automobiles of such personnel 
when any part of such travel or transporta- 
tion begins in one fiscal year pursuant to 
travel orders issued in that fiscal year, not- 
withstanding the fact that such travel or 
transportation may not be completed during 
the same fiscal year, and cost of transporting 
automobiles to and from a place of storage, 
and the cost of storing automobiles of such 
personnel when it is in the public interest 
or more economical to authorize storage. 

“(b) Funds made available for the pur- 
poses of this Act may be used for compen- 
sation, allowances, and travel of personnel 
including Foreign Service personnel whose 
services are utilized primarily for the pur- 
poses of this Act, for printing and binding 
withcut regard to the provisions of any 
other law, and for expenditures outside the 
United States for the procurement of sup- 
plies and services and for other administra- 
tive and operating purposes (other than 
compensation of personnel) without regard 
to such laws and regulations governing the 
obligation and expenditure of funds of the 
United States Government as may be neces- 
sary to accomplish the purposes of this Act. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other law, not 
to exceed $3,000,000 of the funds available 
for assistance under this Act (other than 
title I of chapter 2 of part I) may be used 
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in any fiscal year (in addition to funds avail- 
able for such use under other authorities 
in this Act) to construct or otherwise acquire 
outside the United States (1) essential liv- 
ing quarters, office space, and necessary sup- 
porting facilities for use of personnel carry- 
ing out activities authorized by this Act, 
and (2) schools (including dormitories and 
boarding facilities) and hospitals for use of 
personnel carrying out activities authorized 
by this Act, United States Government per- 
sonnel, and their dependents. In addition, 
funds made available for assistance under 
this Act (other than title I of chapter 2 of 
part I) may be used, notwithstanding any 
other law, to equip, staff, operate, and main- 
tain such schools and hospitals. 

““(d) Not to exceed $1,500,000 of the funds 
available for assistance under this Act 
(other than title I of chapter 2 of part I) 
may be used in any fiscal year to provide 
assistance, on such terms and conditions 
as are deemed appropriate, to schools estab- 
lished, or to be established, outside the 
United States whenever it is determined that 
such action would be more economical or 
would best serve the interests of the United 
States in providing for the education of 
dependents of personnel carrying out activ- 
ities authorized by this Act and dependents 
of United States Government personnel, in 
lieu of acquisition or construction pursuant 
to subsection (c) of this section. 

“(e) Funds available under this Act (other 
than title I of chapter 2 of part I) may be 
used to pay costs of training United States 
citizen personnel employed or assigned pur- 
suant to section 625(d)(2) (through inter- 
change or otherwise) at any State or local 
unit of government, public or private non- 
profit institution, trade, labor, agricultural, 
or scientific association or organization, or 
commercial firm; and the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 84-918 (7 U.S.C. 1881 et seq.) may be 
used to carry out the foregoing authority not- 
withstanding that interchange of personnel 
may not be involved or that the training 
may not take place at the institutions spec- 
ified in that Act. Such training shall not 
be considered employment or holding of office 
under section 2 of the Act of July 31, 1894, 
as amended (5 U.S.C. 62), and any payments 
or contributions in connection therewith 
may, as deemed appropriate by the head of 
the agency of the United States Government 
authorizing such training, be made by pri- 
vate or public sources and be accepted by 
any trainee, or may be accepted by and 
credited to the current applicable appro- 
priation of such agency: Provided, however, 
That any such payments to an employee in 
the nature of compensation shall be in lieu, 
or in reduction, of compensation received 
from the United States Government. 

“(f) Funds made available under section 
212 may be used for expenses (other than 
those provided for under section 637(a)) to 
assist in carrying out functions under title 
I of chapter 2 of part I, under the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1691 et seq.), 
and under the Act to provide for assistance in 
the development of Latin America and in 
the reconstruction of Chile, and for other 
purposes (22 U.S.C. 1942 et seq.), performed 
by the agency primarily responsible for ad- 
ministering part I. 

“(g) Funds made available for the pur- 
poses of part II shall be available for— 

“(1) administrative, extraordinary (not 
to exceed $300,000 in any fiscal year), and 
operating expenses; 

“(2) reimbursement of actual expenses of 
military officers detailed or assigned as tour 
directors in connection with orientation 
visits of foreign military personnel, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 3 of 
the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended 
(U.S.C. 836), applicable to civilian officers 
and employees; and 
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“(3) maintenance, repair, alteration, and 
furnishing of United States-owned facilities 
in the District of Columbia or elsewhere for 
the training of foreign military personnel, 
without regard to the provisions of section 
3733 of the Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 12) 
or other provision of law requiring a spe- 
cific authorization or specific appropriation 
for such public contracts. 

“Sec. 637. ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES.—(a) 
There is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the President for the fiscal year 1962 
not to exceed $50,000,000 for necessary ad- 
ministrative expenses of the agency pri- 
marily responsible for administering part I. 

“(b) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of State such 
amounts as may be necessary from time to 
time for administrative expenses which are 
incurred for functions of the Department of 
State under this Act and unrepealed pro- 
visions of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, or for normal functions of the 
Department of State which relate to such 
functions. 


“Chapter 3—Miscellaneous provisions 

“Sec. 641. EFFECTIVE DATE AND IDENTIFICA- 
TION OF PROGRAMS.—This Act shall take effect 
on the date of its enactment. Programs un- 
der this Act shall be identified appropriately 
overseas as “American Aid’’. 

“Sec. 642. STATUTES REPEALED.—(a) There 
are hereby repealed— 

“(1) Reorganization Plan Numbered 7 of 
1953; 

(2) the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended (except sections 143, 402, 405(a), 
405(c), 405(d), 408, 414, 417, 451(c), 502(a), 
502(b), 514, 523(d), and 6536): Provided, 
That until the enactment of legislation au- 
thorizing and appropriating funds for activ- 
ities heretofore carried on pursuant to sec- 
tions 405(a), 405(c), 405(d), and 451(c) of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
such activities may be continued with funds 
made available under section 451(a) of this 
Act; 

(3) section 12 of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1955; 

(4) sections 12, 13, and 14 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1956; 

(5) section 503 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1958; 

(6) section 108 of the Mutual Security 
Appropriation Act, 1959; 

“(7) section 501(a), chapter VI, and sec- 
tions 702 and 703 of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1959, as amended; and 

““(8) section 604 and chapter VIII of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1960. 

“(b) References in law to the Acts, or pro- 
visions of such Acts, repealed by subsection 
(a) of this section shall hereafter be deemed 
to be references to this Act or appropriate 
provisions of this Act. 

“(c) The repeal of the Acts listed in sub- 
section (a) of this section shall not be 
deemed to affect amendments contained in 
such Acts to Acts not named in that sub- 
section. 

“Src. 643. SavING ProvisIOons.—(a) Except 
as may be expressly provided to the con- 
trary in this Act, all determinations, author- 
izations, regulations, orders, contracts, agree- 
ments, and other actions issued, undertaken, 
or entered into under authority of any pro- 
vision of law repealed by section 642(a) 
shall continue in full force and effect until 
modified by appropriate authority. 

“(b) Wherever provisions of this Act es- 
tablish conditions which must be complied 
with before use may be made of authority 
contained in, or funds authorized by, this 
Act, compliance with, or satisfaction of, sub- 
stantially similar conditions under Acts 
listed in section 642(a) or Acts repealed by 
those Acts shall be deemed to constitute 
compliance with the conditions established 
by this Act. 

“(c) Funds made available pursuant to 
provisions of law repealed by section 642(a) 
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(2) shall, unless otherwise authorized or 
provided by law, remain available for their 
original purposes in accordance with the 
provisions of law originally applicable there- 
to, or in accordance with the provisions of 
law currently applicable to those purposes. 

“(d) No provision of this Act shall affect, 
or be deemed to affect, except as the Presi- 
dent may determine, the agency within the 
Department of State known as the Peace 
Corps, nor any of the functions, offices, per- 
sonnel, property, records, and funds avail- 
able thereto on the date prior to the effec- 
tive date of this Act, pending the enact- 
ment of legislation for the Peace Corps or 
the adjournment of the first session of the 
Eighty-seventh Congress, whichever is earlier. 

“Sec. 644. Definitions—As used in this 
Act— 

“(a) ‘Agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment’ includes any agency, department, 
board, wholly or partly owned corporation, 
instrumentality, commission, or establish- 
ment of the United States Government. 

“(b) ‘Armed Forces’ of the United States 
means the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. 

“(c) ‘Commodity’ includes any material, 
article, supply, goods, or equipment used for 
the purposes of furnishing nonmilitary as- 
sistance. 

“(d) ‘Defense article’ includes— 

“(1) any weapon, weapons system, muni- 
tion, aircraft, vessel, boat, or other imple- 
ment of war; 

“(2) any property, installation, commod- 
ity, material, equipment, supply, or goods 
used for the purposes of furnishing military 
assistance; 

“(3) any machinery, facility, tool, ma- 
terial, supply, or other item necessary for 
the manufacture, production, processing, 
repair, servicing, storage, construction, 
transportation, operation, or use of any ar- 
ticle listed in this subsection; or 

“(4) any component or part of any arti- 
cle listed in this subsection; but 
shall not include merchant vessels or, as de- 
fined by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 2011), source material, 
byproduct material, special nuclear material, 
or atomic weapons. 

“(e) ‘Defense information’ includes any 
document, writing, sketch, photograph, plan, 
model, specification, design, prototype, or 
other recorded or oral information relating 
to any defense article or defense service, but 
shall not include Restricted Data and for- 
mefly Restricted Data as defined by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 

“(f) ‘Defense service’ includes any service, 
test, inspection, repair, training, training aid, 
publication, or technical or other assistance, 
including the transfer of limited quantities 
of defense articles for test, evaluation, or 
standardization purposes, or defense infor- 
mation used for the purposes of furnishing 
military assistance, 

“(g) ‘Excess defense articles’ mean the 
quantity of defense articles owned by the 
United States Government which is in ex- 
cess of the mobilization reserve at the time 
such articles are dropped from inventory by 
the supplying agency for delivery to coun- 
tries or international organizations as grant 
assistance under this Act. 

“(h) ‘Function’ includes any duty, obliga- 
tion, power, authority, responsibility, right, 
privilege, discretion, or activity. 

“(1) ‘Mobilization reserve’ means the 
quantity of defense articles determined to be 
required, under regulations prescribed by the 
President, to support mobilization of the 
Armed Forces of the United States Govern- 
ment in the event of war or national emer- 
gency. 

“(j) ‘Officer or employee’ means civilian 
personnel and members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States Government. 
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“(k) ‘Services’ include any service, repair, 
training of personnel, or technical or 
other assistance or information used for the 
purposes of furnishing nonmilitary assist- 
ance. 

“(1) ‘Surplus agricultural commodity’ 
means any agricultural commodity or prod- 
uct thereof, class, kind, type, or other speci- 
fication thereof, produced in the United 
States, either publicly or privately owned, 
which is in excess of domestic requirements, 
adequate carryover, and anticipated exports 
for United States dollars, as determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“(m) ‘Value’ means— 

“(1) with respect to excess defense arti- 
cles, the gross cost incurred by the United 
States Government in repairing, rehabilitat- 
ing, or modifying such articles; 

“(2) with respect to nonexcess defense 
articles delivered from inventory to coun- 
tries or international organizations as grant 
assistance under this Act, the standard price 
in effect at the time such articles are 
dropped from inventory by the supplying 
agency. Such price shall be the same stand- 
ard price used for transfers or sales of such 
articles in or between the Armed Forces of 
the United States Government, or, where 
such articles are not transferred or sold in 
or between the Armed Forces of the United 
States, the gross cost to the United States 
Government adjusted as appropriate for con- 
dition and market value; and 

“(3) with respect to nonexcess defense 
articles delivered from new procurement to 
countries or international organizations as 
grant assistance under this Act, the contract 
or production costs of such articles. 


Military assistance programs and orders shall 
be based upon the best estimates of stock 
status and prevailing prices; reimburse- 
ments to the supplying agency shall be made 
on the basis of the stock status and prices 
determined pursuant to this section. Not- 
withstanding the foregoing provisions of 
this section, the Secretary of Defense may 
prescribe regulations authorizing reimburse- 
ments to the supplying agency based on ne- 
gotiated prices for aircraft, vessels, plant 
equipment, and such other major items as 
he may specify: Provided, That such arti- 
cles are not excess at the time such prices 
are negotiated: Provided further, That such 
prices are negotiated at the time firm orders 
are placed with the supplying agency by the 
military assistance program. 

“Sec. 645. UNEXPENDED BALANCES.—Unex- 
pended balances of funds made available 
pursuant to the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, are hereby authorized to be 
continued available for the general pur- 
poses for which appropriated, and may at 
any time be consolidated, and, in addition, 
may be consolidated with appropriations 
made available for the same general pur- 
poses under the authority of this Act. 

“Srec. 646. CoNsTRUCTION.—If any provi- 
sion of this Act or the application of any 
provision to any circumstances or persons 
shall be held invalid, the validity of the re- 
mainder of this Act, and of the applicability 
of such provision to other circumstances or 
persons shall not be affected thereby. 

“Sec. 647. DEPENDABLE FUEL SuPPLY.—It is 
of paramount importance that long-range 
economtc plans take cognizance of the need 
for a dependable supply of fuels, which is 
necessary to orderly and stable development 
and growth, and that dependence not be 
placed upon sources which are inherently 
hostile to free countries and the ultimate 
well-being of economically underdeveloped 
countries and which might exploit such 
dependence for ultimate political domina- 
tion. The agencies of government in the 
United States are directed to work with other 
countries in developing plans for basing 
development programs on the use of the 
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large and stable supply of relatively low cost 
fuels available in the free world. 


“PART IV 


“Sec. 701. Section 1 of the Defense Base 
Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1651), is further 
amended as follows: 

“*(1) In ph (5) of subsection (a) 
insert after “thereof” in the second paren- 
thetical phrase “unless the Secretary of 
Labor, upon the recommendation of the 
head of any department or other agency of 
the United States, determines a contract 
financed under a successor provision of any 
successor Act should be covered by this 
section”. 

“*(2) In subsection (e) strike out “June 
30, 1958, but not completed on July 24, 1959” 
and substitute therefor “but not completed 
on the date of enactment of any successor 
Act to the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended”.’ 

“Sec. 702. In paragraph (4) of section 
101(a) of the War Hazards Compensation 
Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1701), insert 
after ‘thereof’ in the parenthetical phrase 
‘unless the Secretary of Labor, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the head of any department 
or other agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment, determines a contract financed 
under a successor provision of any successor 
Act should be covered by this section’. 

“Sec. 703. (a) Section 305 of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951 (22 
U.S.C. 1611 et seq.) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 305. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Secretary of State 
such sums as may be necessary from time to 
time to administer and carry out the objec- 
tives of this Act.’ 

“(b) The amendment to section 305 of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 
1951 effected by subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall not be deemed to affect the repeal 
of laws effected by that section prior to such 
amendment. 

“Sec. 704. Section 104(e) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1704(e)), is 
amended by substituting ‘such agency as 
the President shall direct’ and ‘agency’ for 
‘the Export-Import Bank’ and ‘bank’, re- 
spectively. 

“Src. 705. Section 5 of the joint resolu- 
tion to promote peace and stability in the 
Middle East (22 U.S.C. 1964) is amended by 
substituting ‘whenever appropriate’ for 
‘within the months of January and July of 
each year’. 

“Sec. 706. The Act to provide for assistance 
in the development of Latin America and 
in the reconstruction of Chile, and for other 
purposes (22 U.S.C. 1942 et seq.), is amended 
by adding a new section 4 reading as 
follows: 

“* ‘GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 4. (a) Funds appropriated under 
sections 2 and 8 of this Act may be used 
for assistance under this Act pursuant to 
such provisions applicable to the furnishing 
of such assistance contained in any succes- 
sor Act to the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, as the President determines to 
be necessary to carry out the purposes for 
which such funds are appropriated. 

“*(b) Of the funds appropriated under 
section 2 of this Act not more than $800,000 
shall be available only for assisting in trans- 
porting to and settling in Latin America se- 
lected immigrants from that portion of the 
Ryukyuan Archipelago under United States 
administration.’ 

“Srec. 707. Section 523(d) of the Mutua! 
Security Act of 1954, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
1783(d)), 1s amended by striking out the 
words ‘achievement of the United States for- 
eign policy objectives’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words ‘prevention of improper 
currency transactions.’ 
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“Sec. 708. The Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 801 et seq.), is fur- 
ther amended as follows: 

“*(1) In the second sentence of section 
701, strike “‘to the extent that space is avail- 
able therefor”; substitute “members of fam- 
ily” for “spouses”; and add before the period 
“or while abroad”. 

“*(2) Amend section 872 by striking out 
subsections (b) and (c) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“*(b) When any such retired officer or 
employee of the Service is reemployed, the 
employer shall send a notice to the Depart- 
ment of State of such reemployment together 
with all pertinent information relating 
thereto, and shall pay directly to such offi- 
cer or employee the salary of the position in 
which he is serving. 

“*(c) In the event of any overpayment 
under this section, such overpayment shall 
be recovered by withholding the amount in- 
volved from the salary payable to such reem- 
ployed officer or employee, or from any other 
moneys, including his annuity, payable in 
accordance vith the provisions of this title.’ 

“(3) In section 911, add the following new 
paragraphs (9) and (10): 

“*(9) the travel expenses of officers and 
employees of the Service who are citizens of 
the United States, and members of their 
families, while serving at posts specifically 
designated by the Secretary for purposes of 
this paragraph, for rest and recuperation to 
other locations abroad having different en- 
vironmental conditions than those at the 
post at which such officers and employees are 
serving, provided that such travel expenses 
shall be limited to the cost for each officer 
or employee and members of his family of 
one round trip during any continuous two- 
year tour unbroken by home leave and two 
round trips during any continuous three- 
year tour unbroken by home leave; 

“*(10) the travel expenses of members of 
the family accompanying, preceding, or fol- 
lowing an officer or employee if, while he is 
en route to his post of assignment, he is or- 
dered temporarily for orientation and train- 
ing or is given other temporary duty.’ 

(4) Amend section 933(a) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“*(a) The Secretary may order to the con- 
tinental United States, its territories and 
possessions, on statutory leave of absence any 
officer or employee of the Service who is a 
citizen of the United States upon completion 
of eighteen months’ continuous service 
abroad and shall so order as soon as possible 
after completion of three years of such 
service.’ 

“(5) Amend the title of section 942 and 
subsection (a) thereof to read as follows: 

“ “TRAVEL FOR MEDICAL PURPOSES 

“ ‘Sec. 942. (a) In the event an officer or 
employee of the Service who is a citizen 
of the United States or one of his dependents, 
requires medical care, for illness or injury not 
the result of vicious habits, intemperance or 
misconduct, while stationed abroad in a lo- 
cality where there is no qualified person or 
facility to provide such care, the Secretary 
may, in accordance with such regulations as 
he may prescribe, pay the travel expenses of 
such person by whatever means he shall 
deem appropriate, including the furnishing 
of transportation, and without regard to the 
Standardized Government Travel Regula- 
tions and section 10 of the Act of March 3, 
1933, as amended (60 Stat. 808; 5 U.S.C. 73b), 
to the nearest locality where suitable medical 
care can be obtained. If any such officer, 
employee, or dependent is too ill to travel 
unattended, or in the case of a dependent 
too young to travel alone, the Secretary may 
also pay the round-trip travel expenses of 
an attendant or attendants.’ 
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“Sec. 709. Section 2 of the Act of July 31, 
1945, as amended (22 U.S.C. 279a), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be required for expenditure under 
the direction of the Secretary of State, for 
the payment by the United States of its 
proportionate share in the expenses of the 
Organization: Provided, That the percentage 
contribution of the United States to the 
total annual budget of the Organization 
shall not exceed 33.33 per centum.’ 

“Sec. 710. (a) The first section of the Act 
entitled ‘An Act to authorize participation by 
the United States in the Interparliamen- 
tary Union’, approved June 28, 1935, as 
amended (22 U.S.C. 276), is amended by 
striking out ‘$33,000’ and ‘$15,000’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘$48,000’ and ‘$30,000’, 
respectively. 

“(b) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall be effective only for the fiscal year 
1962.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

THomas E. MORGAN, 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
OMAR BURLESON, 
FRANCES P. BOLTON, 
WALTER H. Jupp, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
WAYNE MORSE, 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1983) to promote 
the foreign policy, security, and general 
welfare of the United States by assisting 
peoples of the world in their efforts toward 
economic development and internal and 
external security, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The House struck out all of the Senate 
bill after the enacting clause and inserted 
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a substitute amendment. The committee 
of conference has agreed to a substitute for 
both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment. Except for clarifying, clerical, and 
necessary conforming changes, the differ- 
ences are noted below: 


INTRODUCTION 


The House amendment included a num- 
ber of references to “economically under- 
developed countries” while the Senate bill 
used the designation “less-developed coun- 
tries.” The managers on the part of the 
House agreed to the designation of “less- 
developed countries” as having no significant 
difference in meaning and as being more 
acceptable to the nations to which the term 
is applied. 

The House amendment referred in several 
instances to “appropriate committees of the 
Congress” in instances when the Senate bill 
referred to specified committees of the Sen- 
ate and to the “Speaker of the House of 
Representatives.” The managers on the part 
of the House agreed to the references to “the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives” 
as more precisely in accord with the rules 
of the House. 

The House amendment authorized an ap- 
propriation of $4,368,500,000 while the Senate 
bill authorized funds in the amount of 
$4,076,500,000. The Senate bill also carried 
an authorization for Treasury borrowing for 
development loans of $1,700,000,000 for each 
of the four fiscal years 1953 through 1966— 
a total of $6,800,000,000. The Committee of 
Conference agreed to an authorization of an 
appropriation of $1,200,000,000 for fiscal year 
1962 and $1,500,000,000 for each of the next 
four years. 

For military assistance the Senate bill 
authorized an appropriation of $1,550,000,000 
for each of fiscal years 1962 and 1963. The 
House amendment authorized an appropria- 
tion of $1,800,000,000 for use beginning in 
fiscal year 1962 and such sums as may be 
necessary for fiscal year 1963. The Commit- 
tee of Conference agreed to an authorization 
of appropriations for $1,'700,000,000 for each 
of fiscal years 1962 and 1963. 

The committee of conference agreed to 
the following additional authorizations: fis- 
cal years 1963-1966, development loans, 
$6,000,000,000; and 1963—military assistance, 
$1,700,000,000. Together with the authori- 
zation for fiscal year 1962 of $4,253,500,000, 
the total authorizations are $11,953,500,000. 


The following table shows the adjustments between the two Houses: 








' House Conference | Adjustment | Adjustment 
Senate bill amend- | agreement inst against 
ment Senate bill | House bill 
gS 
Ch, 2. Development assistance: 
Title I. Development loans__--.-.....- 1 $1, 187.0 $1, 200.0 | 2 $1, 200.0 QE Be tinagnéicnss cok 
Title II, Development grants--.-....... 380. 0 380. 0 DAD bewdnhvsddbecdtlacecnkedaktsas 
Title IV. Investment surveys----.-.--- 5.0 5.0 DP Wns Gebiiam < Sakdblinkaccdthencecn 
Ch. 3. International organizations and pro- 
BRINE b. ietcbbbn kinatiabincapensawdcccoces 153. 5 153. 5 UGA T dis isassdapa eesielibigl aici tne occa 
Ch. 4. Supporting assistance - 450.0 481.0 465.0 +15.0 —$16.0 
Ch, 5. Contingency fund_--..-- anid 300. 0 300. 0 RUMDIE Gan decs adsense toddnelic oametie 
Pt. II: Ch. 2. Military assistance. -_...........- 31, 550.0 41, 800.0 5 1,700.0 +150. 0 —100.0 
Pt. III: Ch. 2, Administrative expenses-......- 51.0 49.0 50. —1.0 +1.0 
a ae 4, 076. 5 4, 368. 5 4, 253. 5 +177.0 —115.0 





1 Also authorized additional borrowing authority of $1,700,000,000 for fiscal years 1963-66. 

2 Also authorizes an appropriation of $1,500,000,000 for each of fiscal years 1963 through 1966. 
3 Also authorized an appropriation of $1,550,000,000 for fiscal year 1963. 

4 Also authorized an appropriation for fiscal year 1963 of such sums as may be necessary. 

5 Also authorizes an appropriation of $1,700,000,000 for fiscal year 1963. 


LONG TITLE 


The House amendment stated in the long 
statutory title that the bill is to “promote 
the foreign policy, security, and general wel- 
fare of the United States by assisting peoples 
of the world in their efforts toward economic 
and social development * * *,” 


The Senate bill was identical except that 
the words “and social’ were deleted. 

The managers on the part of the House ac- 
cepted the interpretation of the Senate and 
of the Executive that the phrase “economic 
development” be used consistently in the bill 
to embrace social as well as economic aspects 
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of economic development and deleted the 
words “and social.” 


SHORT TITLE (SEC. 1) 


The House amendment required that the 
bill be cited as an “Act for Peace and Mutual 
Progress With Justice and Freedom for All.” 

The Senate bill provided that the bill be 
cited as the “Foreign Assistance Act of 1961.” 

The managers on the part of the House 
concurred in the position of the Senate that 
since the function of the short title was pri- 
marily identification and reference, “Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961” was acceptable. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY ON ECONOMIC ASSIST- 
ANCE (SEC, 102) 


Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment contained comprehensive statements 
of policy reaffirming expressions previously 
made of the intent of Congress with respect 
to the objectives of the nonmilitary assist- 
ance programs of the United States together 
with expressions of congressional approval of 
new concepts and new procedures to be fol- 
lowed in the carrying forward of the pro- 
gram for economic development. 

The committee of conference recognized 
that although the policy statements differed 
in language and in emphasis, they agreed 
with respect to basic policy, and it adopted 
a policy statement combining the language 
of both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment. 

The managers on the part of the House 
insisted on the inclusion in the statement 
of policy of a strong expression of United 
States support for the principle of freedom 
of navigation on international waterways 
and of the right of all private persons to 
travel and pursue their lawful activities 
without discrimination as to race or religion. 

Subsection 102(i) of the House amend- 
ment, relating to the continued opposition 
of the United States to the recognition of 
Red China and the seating of representatives 
of Red China in the United Nations was 
omitted from the act as agreed to because 
an expression of the sense of the Congress 
on this issue is contained in S. Con. Res. 34 
which has already been approved by the 
Senate and is scheduled for consideration 
by the House of Representatives on the date 
following the filing of this conference report. 

The statement with respect to guarantees 
of freedoms contained in section 600 of the 
House amendment was deleted in view of 
comparable language in the statement of 
policy. 

DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND (SEC. 201) 

Section 201(a) of the Senate bill required 
that the President establish a fund to be 
known as the Development Loan Fund to 
make development loans. The House 
amendment did not contain any provision 
for the establishment of a Development Loan 
Fund but provided general authority for the 
making of development loans. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate language in the belief 
that the retention of the name “Development 
Loan Fund,” well established and widely 
known under the Mutual Security Act, 
would provide continuity and avoid possible 
confusion, particularly in foreign countries. 
This provision is not intended to affect the 
integrated operation of the new AID agency. 

ADVERSE EFFECT ON U.S. ECONOMY 

Section 201(a) of the House amendment 
relating to development loans and section 
211 of the House amendment relating to 
development grants included similar provi- 
sions that “if the President finds that a loan 
[or grant] proposed to be made under this 
part would have a substantially adverse effect 
upon the U.S. economy, or any substantial 
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segment thereof, the loan [or grant] shall 
not be made.” 

The Senate bill did not include such pro- 
visions. 

The managers on the part of the House 
agreed to the elimination of this require- 
ment as applied to development loans but 
insisted that it be retained with respect to 
development grants. In accepting this com- 
promise the committee of conference believed 
that a restriction of this nature was more 
appropriate for grant programs than for as- 
sistance made available on the basis of loans 
repayable in dollars. 


LIMITATION ON INTEREST RATES (SEC. 201(d)) 


The last sentence of section 201(b) of the 
Senate dill provided that development loans 
should be made on condition that if any 
portion of the funds loaned were used for 
the purpose of making loans within the re- 
cipient country, the interest charged by the 
borrowers should not exceed the interest 
charged by the United States by more than 
5 percent per annum. The House amend- 
ment contained no comparable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
were fully in accord with the desire of the 
Senate to avoid any situation in which 
funds made available by the United States 
might be reloaned at exorbitant rates of 
interest. At the same time it was recog- 
nized that variations in the situations of 
different countries might be such that any 
percentage limitation would prevent the at- 
tainment of the objectives of the develop- 
ment loan program. 

The managers on the part of the House, 
therefore, accepted a compromise requir- 
ing that “funds made available for this title 
shall not be loaned or reloaned at rates 
of interest excessive or unreasonable for 
the borrower and in no event higher than 
the applicable legal rate of interest of the 
country in which the loan is made.” 


CAPITALIZATION OF DEVELOPMENT LOAN PRO- 
GRAM (SEC. 202 (a), (Db), AND (C)) 


Section 202(a) of the House amendment 
authorized the appropriation of $1,200,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1962 for development 
loans. 

Section 202(a) of the Senate bill au- 
thorized the use of borrowing authority in 
the amount of $1,187,000,000 for fiscal year 
1962 and $1,700,000,000 for each of fiscal 
years 1963 through 1966. 

The committee of conference agreed to a 
compromise, including the following major 
provisions: 

Subsection (a) authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $1,200,000,000 for fiscal year 1962 and 
$1,500,000,000 for each of the next 4 succeed- 
ing fiscal years. Such funds are to remain 
available until expended with the provision 
that any unappropriated portion of the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
any fiscal year may be appropriated in any 
subsequent fiscal year during the above 
period in addition to the amount otherwise 
authorized to be appropriated for such sub- 
sequent fiscal years. 

Subsection (b) authorizes the President, 
when he determines that it is important to 
the advancement of the U.S. interest and 
necessary in order to further the purposes 
of the development loan program, and in 
recognition of the need for reasonable ad- 
vance assurances in the interest of orderly 
and effective execution of long-term plans 
and programs of development assistance, to 
enter into agreements committing, under 
the terms and conditions of the development 
loan authority, funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated under that authority subject only 
to the annual appropriation of such funds. 

Subsection (c) requires that upon con- 
clusion of each such agreement involving 
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funds to be appropriated, the President shall 
notify the Foreign Relations and Appropri- 
ations Committees of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the provisions of such agreement, including 
the amounts of funds involved and under- 
takings of the parties thereto. 

The compromise language agreed to by the 
committee of conference provides recogni- 
tion by the Congress of the importance of 
making long-range commitments to the less- 
developed countries as a means of facilitating 
their economic development while eliminat- 
ing the necessity for Treasury borrowing to 
finance such long-range commitments. It 
is not intended to imply the absence of simi- 
lar authority under other categories of aid. 

The Executive has authority to enter into 
agreements committing the United States to 
participate in development programs of 
foreign nations for a period of up to 5 years 
but making such commitments subject only 
to the regular annual or supplemental ap- 
propriations of funds. The committee of 
conference recognizes that the amount 
agreed to for each of the future years is 
below that requested by the Executive and 
therefore is to be regarded as a floor rather 
than a ceiling. If the program proves itself 
and additional funds are considered neces- 
sary for the attainment of our foreign policy 
objective, Congress will entertain a request 
for such authority and appropriations. In 
justifying any such request the Executive 
will also need to justify in detail before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs its use of the 
funds theretofore authorized. It is under- 
stood that the conferees regard the language 
in the bill as authority for the Executive 
to make commitments which will be honored 
by the Congress unless there is evidence of 
obvious bad management or the other 
country has failed to meet its responsi- 
bilities. 

The requirement that the authorizing com- 
mittees as well as the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate be informed 
of the details of each agreement involving 
the loan of funds not yet appropriated as- 
sures that the authorizing as well as the Ap- 
propriations Committees will be kept cur- 
rently informed and have an opportunity to 
revise and adjust the program in the light 
of future developments through the normal 
legislative procedures. 


LIMITATION ON OBLIGATION AUTHORITY AND 
REQUIREMENT FOR GOVERNMENT CORPORATION 
CONTROL ACT BUDGETS 


The managers on the part of the House 
agreed to the elimination of subsection 203 
(b) which established limits on obligation 
authority and to subsection 203(c) requiring 
annual submission of a budget in accord- 
ance with provisions of the Government 
Corporation Control Act. In view of the 
fact that these subsections had been in- 
cluded in the House amendment as appli- 
cable to development loans to be financed 
by means of Treasury borrowing, the elim- 
ination by the committee of conference of 
financing by Treasury borrowing made these 
subsections inapplicable. 


SENATE CONFIRMATION FOR MEMBERS OF 
DEVELOPMENT LOAN COMMITTEE (SEC. 204) 


Section 205(a) of the Senate bill provided 
that officers appointed to the Development 
Loan Committee should be confirmed by the 
Senate, except in cases where confirmation 
of the appointment of such officers to per- 
form comparable functions had already 
taken place. The House amendment con- 
tained no provision on this subject. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provision in the belief 
that this requirement will tend to improve 
the administration of the development loan 


program, 
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LOANS TO INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION (SEC. 205) 


Section 206 of the Senate bill authorized 
the President to lend up to 10 percent of 
the t loan funds to the Interna- 
tional Development Association (IDA). The 
House amendment contained no comparable 
provision. 

Information available to the managers on 
the part of the House indicated that under 
the existing authority of the International 
Development Association Act (Public Law 
86-565, 74 Stat. 293) borrowing of develop- 
ment loan funds was not authorized but that 
such borrowing had been contemplated by 
the Executive and the Congress when the 
International Development Association was 
established. The managers on the part of 
the House, therefore, accepted the Senate 
provision with a clarifying amendment that 
such loans are to be made “in accordance 
with the provisions of this title” of the Act 
for International Development. 


DEVELOPMENT GRANTS AND TECHNICAL COOPERA-~ 
TION (TITLE 1H, SEC. 211) 


The title of title II in the Senate bill was 
“Development Grants and Technical Coop- 
eration”; the title of title II in the House 
amendment was simply “Development 
Grants.” 

Section 211, General Authority, under the 
House title, authorized the furnishing of as- 
sistance to promote “technical” as well as 
“economic develo, t.” 

Section 211, General Authority, of the Sen- 
ate bill authorized the furnishing of as- 
sistance “through such means as programs 
of technical cooperation.” 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate title and a compromise 
which retained the specific reference to 
“technical” development contained in the 
House amendment. In accepting this com- 
promise, the committee of conference rec- 
ognized that “technical” development is an 
intermediate step between technical coop- 
eration and economic development, and 
should be emphasized as an essential ele- 
ment in the promotion of the development 
of the productive capacities of the less- 
developed countries. 


FAIR SHARE CRITERION (8) (4)) 


Section 211(a) of the Senate bill added 
the willingness of the recipient country “to 
pay a fair share of the cost” of development 
grant programs to the considerations which 
the President must take into account in 
furnishing development grant assistance. 
The House amendment contained no com- 
parable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate requirement that the 
President take into account the recipient 
country’s willingness “to pay a fair share 
of the cost of programs” under the develop- 
ment grant program as contributing to the 
success of the program. Similar language 
was included in the existing section 303 of 
the Mutual Security Act. 


EMPHASIS ON HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 
(SEC. 211(b)) 


Section 211(b) of the Senate bill provided 
that in countries in the earlier stages of eco- 
nomic development, programs of develop- 
ment of education and of human resources 
through such means as technical coopera- 
tion should be emphasized, and the furnish- 
ing of capital facilities for purposes other 
than the development of education and hu- 
man resources should be given a lower prior- 
ity until the requisite knowledge and skills 
have been developed. The House amend- 
ment contained no comparable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provision. They were in 
complete agreement that it is essential that 
human resources be developed before major 
capital projects can be fully effective. It is 
the understanding of the committee of con- 
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ference that the limitation in this section 
does not inhibit such programs for the de- 
velopment of human resources as school con- 
struction and malaria eradication which go 
beyond the scope of technical cooperation or 
commodity programs designed to generate 
local currency to carry out human resources 
development projects. 

It is also understood that although capital 
projects outside the field of human resources 
development in countries in the earlier stages 
of development should be given a lower 
priority for development grant financing, 
such capital projects are not altogether pro- 
hibited. 


ASSISTANCE TO AMERICAN-SPONSORED HOSPITALS 
ABROAD (SEC. 214(a)) 


Section 214(a) of the House amendment 
provided that development grant funds 
could be used for assistance to American- 
sponsored hospitals abroad. The Senate bill 
contained no comparable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
agreed to the deletion of the reference to 
hospitals included in the House amendment. 
They are convinced that in view of the fact 
that there are over 1,000 American hospitals 
abroad and that their needs and their rela- 
tive importance in furthering U.S. foreign 
policy objectives have not been adequately 
studied and evaluated, the authorization of 
assistance to such hospitals is premature. 


POLISH CEMETERIES IN ITALY 


Section 214(c) of the House amendment 
authorized the use of U.S.-owned local cur- 
rencies to repair and maintain cemeteries 
in Italy for members of the Polish Armed 
Forces who died in combat in Italy during 
World War II. The Senate bill contained 
no comparable provision. 

The committee of conference is in sym- 
pathy with the objective of this provision 
but concluded that an authorization for the 
use of foreign currencies for this purpose 
should not be approved until certain aspects 
have been explored. 

Itis believed that the United States should 
not undertake the repair, rehabilitation, im- 
provement, and maintenance of cemeteries 
in Italy on a strictly unilateral basis but 
rather that any arrangement relating to the 
Polish cemeteries in Italy should be on a 
joint basis with cooperation and some as- 
sumption of responsibility by the Govern- 
ment of Italy. 

The information available to the commit- 
tee of conference indicates that the supply 
of Italian currency available to the United 
States in Italy is not, nor is it contemplated 
to be in the foreseeable future, sufficient to 
meet required U.S. expenditures in that 
country. Such expenditures of Italian cur- 
rency include those necessitated by the pres- 
ence of U.S. military personnel in that 
country. 

It is agreed that the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs should communicate jointly with the 
Secretary of State, requesting him to study 
and report on the cost of maintenance of 
the Polish cemeteries in Italy, the extent to 
which the Government of Italy would co- 
operate, and the availability of U.S.-owned 
currencies to finance such a project. 


LOANS TO SMALL FARMERS (SEC. 215) 


Section 215 of the House amendment ex- 
pressed the policy of the United States to 
provide assistance through loans of foreign 
currencies to small farmers. The Senate bill 
did not include a comparable provision. 

The provision of the House amendment is 
retained, except that the allowed aggregate 
unpaid balance of all loans under this sec- 
tion to be permitted at any one time is re- 
duced from $25,000,000 to $10,000,000, This 
restriction will not affect loans made under 
other authorities in the bill or in other acts. 
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RESTRICTION ON ELIGIBILITY OF COUNTRIES FOR 
VOLUNTARY RELIEF ASSISTANCE (SEC. 216(a)) 


Section 216(a) of the House amendment 
restricted the authorization to use develop- 
ment grant funds to pay transportation costs 
of shipments by voluntary relief agencies to 
countries and areas eligible for assistance 
under the bill. Section 215(a) of the Sen- 
ate bill did not contain this restriction. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the argument that a distinction 
should be drawn between the attitude of the 
people of countries toward the United States 
and the attitude of the government of such 
countries. Consequently, the phrase “of 
friendly peoples” was substituted for the 
words “in countries and areas eligible for 
assistance under this Act” contained in the 
House bill. 


INVESTORS ELIGIBLE FOR INVESTMENT 


ANTIES (SEC. 221(b)) 


Section 221(b) of the House amendment 
authorized issuance of guaranties to US. 
citizens, corporations, and associations. Sec- 
tion 221(b) of the Senate bill restricted is- 
suance of guaranties to business entities 
which were both U.S. chartered and sub- 
stantially beneficially U.S. owned, including 
any wholly owned foreign subsidiaries of 
such entities. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provision in substance 
with a clarifying amendment which sub- 
stitutes the phrase “as well as” for the word 
“including.” It is believed that this pro- 
vision will increase the effectiveness of the 
investment guaranty program while con- 
forming to the basic concept of the House 
amendment. 


INVESTMENT GUARANTY PROTECTION AGAINST 
WAR AND OTHER RISKS (SEC. 221 (b) (1) (C)) 


Section 221(b) (1) (C) of the House amend- 
ment authorized protection against loss due 
to war, revolution, or insurrection, or any 
governmental sanction imposed against the 
project country government which materially 
adversely affects the continued operation of 
the project. 

Section 221(b)(1)(C) of the Senate bill 
authorized protection against loss due to war 
only. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted a compromise, limiting the protec- 
tion to loss due to war, revolution, or in- 
surrection. 


ALL RISK GUARANTIES (SEC. 221 (Db) (2)) 


Section 221(b)(2) of the Senate bill deal- 
ing with all risk guaranties authorized cover- 
age, not to exceed 75 percent, against loss of 
any investment, except for normal business- 
type risks in the case of equity investments. 

The Senate bill further provided that these 
all-risk guaranties should emphasize eco- 
nomic development projects furthering social 
progress and the development of small inde- 
pendent business enterprises; that no guar- 
anty should exceed $10,000,000; and that the 
face amount of these guaranties under this 
authority should not exceed $85 million at 
any one time. 

The House amendment authorized the is- 
suance of guaranties up to the face amount 
of $100 million against loss of investment 
from any cause other than fraud or miscon- 
duct on the part of the investor. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate requirements providing 
that the guaranties shall not exceed 75 per- 
cent of the investment or $10 million and 
shall emphasize social progress and small 
business. It is understood that such em- 
phasis does not preclude the issuance of all- 
risk guaranties in connection with other in- 
vestments, so long as sufficient authority is 
reserved to meet reasonably foreseeable needs 
for the preferred categories of investment. 

A clarifying amendment was made to the 
House provision against payments for losses 
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arising out of fraud or misconduct. The 
words “for which the investor is responsible” 
were substituted for the words “on the part 
of the investor” to make it clear the excep- 
tion refers solely to the investor. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted a compromise of $90 million for 
the total face amount of all-risk guaranties 
that can be outstanding at any one time. 


DATE OF VALUATION OF INVESTMENT (SEC. 
221(C)) 


Section 221(c) of the Senate bill specified 
that the date as of which the investment is 
to be valued for purposes of determining the 
amount of guaranty coverage shall be the 
date of the investment. The House amend- 
ment did not contain the more specific Sen- 
ate requirement. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate version as being more 
specific and less subject to misinterpreta- 
tion. 


DEFINITION OF EXPROPRIATION (SEC. 223 (Db) ) 


Section 223(b) of the House amendment 
defined, in part, expropriation. The man- 
agers on the part of the House accepted an 
amendment to emphasize that the definition 
of the term “expropriation”, as contained in 
the House amendment, is not limited to the 
unexcused breach by a host government of 
its contractual arrangements with an inves- 
tor. This change is not necessarily intended 
to mean that where “includes” is used else- 
where in the act unqualifiedly, it is a term 
of limitation. 

PILOT HOUSING IN LATIN AMERICA (SEC. 224) 

Section 224 of the Senate bill authorized 
the issuance of guaranties of a face value 
not exceeding $15,000,000 against the risks 
of loss specified in section 221(b)(2). The 
guaranties authorized would cover invest- 
ments made by U.S. citizens or business en- 
tities which are both U.S. chartered and sub- 
stantially beneficially U.S. owned in pilot or 
demonstration private housing projects in 
Latin America similar to those issued by the 
Federal Housing Administration and suit- 
able for conditions in Latin America. The 
House amendment contained no comparable 
provision. 

The managers on the part of the House ac- 
cepted the Senate provision with a limita- 
tion of $10,000,000 on the total face amount 
of guaranties that may be outstanding at 
any one time. 

The committee of conference understands 
that the $10,000,000 of guaranty issuing au- 
thority may be used to assure against loss 
of investment due to any of the risks speci- 
fied in section 221(b) (2) and subject to the 
75 percent and fraud or misconduct limita- 
tions provided in that section. Under that 
section (221(b)(2)) guaranties not to ex- 
ceed 75 percent may be issued against loss 
of investment from any cause, except loss 
arising out of fraud or misconduct for which 
the investor is responsible. The section fur- 
ther limits to $10,000,000 the amount of any 
one guaranty. 


SURVEYS OF INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
(SEC. 233 (a) ) 
Definition of persons 

Section 233(a) of the House amendment 
authorized participation in financing of sur- 
veys conducted by U.S. citizens or business 
entities in which the majority beneficial in- 
terest is held by US. citizens. Section 
233(a) of the Senate bill required in addi- 
tion that the business entities be US. 
chartered. 

The committee of conference accepted the 
House provision in substance changing the 
phrase “the majority beneficial interest is 
held by U.S. citizens” to “substantially 
beneficially owned by U.S. citizens” in the 
belief that they were substantially identical. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR SUPPORTING ASSISTANCE 
(SEC. 402) 


Section 402 of the House amendment au- 
thorized an appropriation of $481,000,000 for 
supporting assistance. Section 402 of the 
Senate bill authorized an appropriation of 
$450,000,000 for this purpose. 

The committee of conference agreed on & 
figure of $465,000,000—a reduction of $16,- 
000,000 below the authorization approved by 
the House and an increase of $15,000,000 
above the authorization approved by the 
Senate. 


ASSISTANCE TO NATIONS HAVING AGRARIAN 
ECONOMIES (SEC. 461) 


Section 461 of the House amendment con- 
tained two subsections. Subsection (a) 
stated it to be the policy of the United 
States to secure a better and fuller life for 
the peoples of underdeveloped countries and 
to meet the needs of those who are under- 
going a revolution of rising expectations. 
Subsection (b) required that in countries 
whose economies are in major part agrarian, 
at least 50 percent of all nonmilitary assist- 
ance in each fiscal year be furnished through 
programs which directly or indirectly reach 
the people engaged in agrarian pursuits in 
such countries. 

The Senate bill contained no comparable 
provisions. 

The committee of conference agreed to a 
compromise. Subsection (a) was eliminated 
and the language of subsection (b) was 
modified to provide that the President shall 
place emphasis upon programs reaching the 
people who are engaged in agrarian pursuits 
rather than the requirement that at least 50 
percent by dollar value of nonmilitary as- 
sistance to such countries should benefit peo- 
ple engaged in agrarian pursuits. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY ON MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
(SEC. 502) 


Section 502 of the House amendment and 
section 502 of the Senate bill contained 
statements of policy with respect to military 
assistance. They differed in emphasis and 
in content. 

The committee of conference accepted the 
House language but added a provision of the 
Senate bill, expressing the sense of the Con- 
gress that an important contribution toward 
peace will be made by the establishment 
under the Organization of American States 
of an international military force. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MILITARY ASSISTANCE (SEC. 
504) 


Section 504 of the House amendment au- 
thorized an appropriation of $1,800,000,000 
for military assistance for fiscal year 1962 
and an appropriation of such sums as may 
be necessary for fiscal year 1963. 

Section 504(a) of the Senate bill author- 
ized an appropriation of $1,550,000,000 for 
military assistance for each of the fiscal 
years 1962 and 1963. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted a compromise, authorizing $1,700,- 
000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1962 and 
1963. 


COMPETITION OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE WITH 
OTHER DEFENSE PROGRAMS (SEC. 504(bD)) 


Section 504(b) of the Senate bill required 
the President to adopt procedures for pro- 
graming and budgeting which would bring 
military assistance programs into compe- 
tition for financial support with other ac- 
tivities and programs of the Department of 
Defense. The House amendment did not 
contain a comparable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provision, which is 
similar to language contained in section 
103(a) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, in 
the belief that this requirement will assure 
a more rigid scrutiny of military assistance 
programs by the Secretary of Defense and 
our senior military officers. 
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CONDITIONS OF ELIGIBILITY FOR MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE (SEC. 506 (a) ) 


Section 506(a) of the House amendment 
required that neither defense articles nor 
defense services (which included training) 
should be furnished to any country unless it 
agreed to specific conditions. In addition, 
section 506(b) required the President to 
make certain determinations concerning the 
recipient country. 

Section 506 of the Senate bill required that 
agreement be obtained to specified under- 
takings only as to defense articles furnished 
on a grant basis. 

The committee of conference accepted the 
conditions specified in the House language 
but do not require these conditions when 
defense services are furnished and make 
them applicable only when defense articles 
are furnished on a grant basis. 

The $1,000,000 limitation in the House 
amendment on the amount of assistance to 
be authorized for any country unless the 
President determines that such assistance 
will be utilized by such country for the 
maintenance of the defensive strength of the 
free world is increased to $3,000,000. 


AUTHORITY TO DRAW DEFENSE ARTICLES FROM 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT STOCKS (510(&a)) 


Section 510(a) of the House amendment 
authorized the President to order defense 
articles from stocks of the Department of 
Defense when he determines it to be vital 
to the security of the United States in the 
amount of $400,000,000 in fiscal year 1962. 

Section 510(a) of the Senate bill author- 
ized such drawdown authority in the amount 
of $200,000,000 in any fiscal year. 

The language of the House amendment is 
retained, except that the dollar limitation is 
reduced to $300,000,000—an amount $100,- 
000,000 less than the figure in the House bill 
and $100,000,000 more than the figure in the 
Senate bill. 


CEILING ON MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO LATIN 
AMERICA (SEC. 511(8)) 


Section 51l(a) of the House amendment 
placed a $60,000,000 ceiling on grants of de- 
fense articles for Latin American Republics 
for any fiscal year beginning with fiscal year 
1962. Section 511(a) of the Senate bill 
placed a $55,000,000 ceiling on such grants. 

The committee of conference agreed to a 
compromise limitation of $57,500,000—a re- 
duction of $2,500,000 below the House ceil- 
ing and an increase of $2,500,000 above the 
Senate ceiling. 


REPORTS ON MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO LATIN 
AMERICA FOR INTERNAL SECURITY (SEC. 511 
(b)) 


Section 511(b) of the House amendment 
provided that internal security requirements 
shall not, unless the President determines 
otherwise, be the basis for military assistance 
programs for the American Republics. 

Section 511(b) of the Senate bill was the 
same, but provided that the President 
should promptly report such determinations 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate requirement for the re- 
porting of such Presidential determinations. 


COOPERATIVES AND CREDIT UNIONS (SEC. 601 (a)) 


Section 601(a) of the Senate bill enumerat- 
ed a number of purposes, including the en- 
couragement of the development and use 
of cooperatives, credit unions, and savings 
and loan associations, and supported the 
exchange of ideas and technical informa- 
tion on matters covered only by subsection 
(a) of section 601. 

Section 601(a) of the House amendment 
omitted any reference to cooperatives, credit 
unions, and savings and loan associations, 
but was otherwise identical to the language 
of the Senate bill. 
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The on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provision in the belief 
that the encouragement of the development 
of cooperatives, credit unions, and savings 
and loan associations was consistent with 
the objectives of the assistance program and 
would improve its effectiveness. 


OFFICE OF SMALL BUSINESS (SEC. 602 (b) 
AND (C)) 


Section 602 (b) and (c) of the Senate 
bill provided that an Office of Small Busi- 
ness, headed by a Special Assistant for Small 
Business, should be established in the AID 
agency, and that the Secretary of Defense 
should provide procurement information on 
military assistance purchases to small, in- 
dependent enterprises as far in advance as 
possible. 

The House amendment did not include 
comparable provisions. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted these provisions of the Senate bill, 
which are contained in the existing Mutual 
Security Act, in the belief that they will 
improve the effectiveness of the efforts of 
the Agency for International Development 
(AID) and the Defense Department to as- 
sist American small business to participate 
in the furnishing of commodities and serv- 
ices financed with funds made available 
under the foreign assistance program. 


OFFSHORE PROCUREMENT (SEC. 604(@)) 


Section 604(a) of the House amendment 
set forth criteria for procurement outside 
the United States. Section 604(a) of the 
Senate bill added to the criteria in the House 
amendment a provision permitting offshore 
procurement “only if the price of the com- 
modity procured is lower than the market 
price prevailing in the United States at the 
time of procurement, adjusted for differ- 
ences in the cost of transportation to desti- 
nation, quality, and terms of payment.” 

The managers on the part of the House 
agreed to a compromise in the Senate lan- 
guage, substituting for the words “the com- 
modity procured” the words “any commodity 
procured in bulk.” It is the understanding 
of the committee of conference that this 
compromise language will require procure- 
ment in the United States in situations 
where identical bids are received from a 
US. and a foreign bidder, and that this 
limitation will not prohibit procurement 
outside the United States of commodities 
not available in the United States. 


USE OF BARTERED COMMODITIES (SEC. 605 (b)) 


Section 605(b) of the House amendment 
provided that commodities received as re- 
payment for assistance may be used in fur- 
therance of the purposes of the act and in 
accordance with the provisions of the act 
applicable to the furnishing of such assist- 
ance. 

Section 605(b) of the Senate bill was the 
same but omitted the phrase “in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act applicable to 
the furnishing of such assistance.” 

The managers on the part of the House ac- 
cepted a compromise in which the final 
clause is modified to read “such commodities 
may be used in furtherance of the purposes 
and within the limitations of this Act” as 
being clearer. 

PROCUREMENT OF PHARMACEUTICALS 
(SEC. 606 (C)) 

Section 606(c) of the House amendment 
prohibited expenditures by the U.S. Govern- 
ment of any funds under the bill for the 
acquisition of pharmaceutical products 
manufactured outside the United States if 
the product is covered by a valid U.S. patent 
without license of the owner thereof. The 


Senate bill contained no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The committee of conference retained the 
provision of the House amendment’ with a 
clarifying amendment and provided that, in 
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lieu of requiring a license from the owner of 
the patent, the manufacture outside the 
United States shall be expressly authorized 
by the owner of the patent. 

It is the understanding of the committee of 
conference that it is the intent of this 
amendment that it apply only to procure- 
ment by the U.S. Government, as indicated 
by its sponsor during its consideration by the 
House. 


ACQUISITION OF DOMESTIC EXCESS PROPERTY 
(SEC. 608(b)) 


Section 608(b) of the Senate bill provided 
that, with an exception for domestic excess 
property acquired in any fiscal year with a 
total acquisition cost not exceeding $50,000,- 
000 which may be used pursuant to part I, 
no such property shall be acquired unless 
(1) it is acquired for use exclusively by a 
U.S. agency or (2) it is determined that such 
property is not needed for donation pursuant 
to section 203(j) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act. 

The House amendment contained a similar 
limitation, except that an amount not ex- 
ceeding $35,000,000 was provided. 

The committee of conference agreed on 
$45,000,000 as the dollar limitation for the 
purposes of section 608(b). 


COUNTERPART (SEC. 609) 


Section 403 of the House amendment re- 
quired that whenever commodities were fur- 
nished on a grant basis under arrangements 
which resulted in the accrual of proceeds to 
the recipient government from the import 
and sale thereof, the recipient government 
should agree to deposit the equivalent of 
such proceeds in a special account and make 
available to the United States such portion 
as the United States determined to be neces- 
sary for U.S. requirements. No provision 
was made for the disposition of the re- 
mainder of the counterpart other than the 
requirement that the President take appro- 
priate measures to assure the use of coun- 
terpart. 

Section 609 of the Senate bill was similar 
to the House amendment, except that it au- 
thorized the President to decide whether or 
not to require counterpart deposits in any 
particular case; or, in the event counterpart 
was required, it provided that the balance of 
counterpart after US. requirements were 
met should be used for mutually agreed 
purposes for which new funds authorized by 
the bill would themselves be available. 

The managers on the part of the House ac- 
cepted a compromise. In general, the Sen- 
ate language was approved, except that the 
discretion given the President under the Sen- 
ate bill to decide whether or not to require 
counterpart deposits is eliminated and the 
requirement of counterpart deposits is made 
mandatory. It is agreed also that instead of 
requiring the deposit of proceeds of “import 
or sales,” the deposit of sales proceeds only 
is necessary. This is to avoid difficulties in 
connection with the collection of the coun- 
terpart equivalent of import duties collected 
by the recipient country. In addition, the 
language of the provision was modified to 
make clear that the counterpart requirement 
applied only to transactions under support- 
ing assistance. 

In accepting the Senate language limiting 
the deposit of counterpart to supporting as- 
sistance (ch. 4 of pt. I), the managers on 
the part of the House made clear their un- 
derstanding that foreign currencies could 
and should be deposited when commodities 
are made available for sale by recipient coun- 
tries under development grants (title II of 
ch. 1), except in unusual situations. 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES (SEC. 612) 


Section 611 of the House amendment au- 
thorized the use of certain local currencies 
derived from the nonmilitary assistance pro- 
gram but limited the use of such currencies 
to those which have been determined to be 
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in excess of U.S. Government requirements 
and which are authorized for use in appro- 
priation acts. 

Section 612 of the Senate bill provided the 
same authority but did not require appro- 
priation action and, in addition, provided a 
priority to reservation of foreign currencies 
for educational exchange programs. 

The managers on the part of the House 
agreed to a compromise which retained the 
priority to reservation of foreign currencies 
for educational exchange programs con- 
tained in the Senate bill. Otherwise, the 
provisions of the House amendment were 
accepted, including the requirement that 
foreign currencies might be used in such 
amounts as “may be specified from time to 
time in appropriation acts.” 


ACCOUNTING OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES (SEC. 613) 


Section 613 of the Senate bill established 
new rates and criteria for accounting and 
reporting procedures regarding foreign cur- 
rencies owed to or owned by the United 
States. 

The House amendment contained no com- 
parable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provision with amend- 
ments. 

Subsection (a) was amended to read “for 
evaluation and central accounting” in the 
place of “for accounting and evaluation.” 
This change delineates the Treasury respon- 
sibility for central accounting so that there 
will be no conflict with other agencies hav- 
ing responsibilities in this field, such as the 
General Accounting Office and the Bureau of 
the Budget. Under this subsection, the 
Treasury will have the responsibility for 
bringing together from the accounting oper- 
ations of the various agencies the data nec- 
essary to prepare periodic overall accounting 
reports for submission to Congress on a uni- 
form basis. This also makes clear that 
valuation would be a Treasury responsibility 
insofar as determining the exchange rates 
at which local currencies will be converted 
into dollars in the reports. 

In subsection (b) the word “reported” 
was substituted for “used.” This change 
makes it clear that with regard to valuation 
of currencies the provision refers to the 
valuation used in the preparation of the 
reports since this is generally the only 
relevant use of such valuations. 

In subsection (c), immediately after the 
phrase “foreign currencies,” the words 
“acquired without payment of dollars” were 
inserted. This change is designed to avoid 
the implication that foreign currency reports 
should include currencies which have been 
purchased by agencies for dollars to meet 
their current expenditures abroad and which 
are included in their dollar accountability. 

COORDINATION WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 

Section 615 of the House amendment re- 
quired the President to provide for the co- 
ordination of programs of assistance with 
programs of assistance carried out by other 
foreign countries and international organiza- 
tions. 

The Senate bill contained no comparable 
provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate position in recognition 
of the emphasis given to coordination both 
in Section 622: Coordination of Foreign 
Policy, and in the reorganization of the ad- 
ministration of economic assistance. 
PRINCIPLES OF THE ACT OF BOGOTA (SEC. 618) 

Section 616 of the House amendment re- 
quired that economic assistance to Latin 
America pursuant to chapter 2 of part I 
(Development Assistance) be furnished in 
accordance with the principles of the Act of 
Bogota. It also contained the requirement 
that the President shall, when requested by 
a foreign nation and appropriate, assist in 
fostering measures of agrarian reform, in- 
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cluding colonization and redistribution of 
land with the view to insuring a wider and 
more equitable distribution of the owner- 
ship of land. 

The Senate bill (sec. 618) contained the 
same requirement but did not provide for 
assistance in fostering measures of agrarian 
reform. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted a clarifying amendment offered by 
the Senate. “Title I and II” was inserted 
before chapter 2 of part I in order to make 
clear that the requirement was intended to 
apply only to development loans and grants. 
Chapter 2 of part I also includes investment 
guaranties and investment surveys which 
might be used for assistance to Latin Amer- 
ica but to which the principles of the Act 
of Bogota are not fully relevant. 


EMPHASIS ON MULTILATERAL ASSISTANCE 
(SEC. 619) 

Section 619 of the Senate bill provided that 
assistance under part I to any independent 
countries should, to the maximum extent ap- 
propriate in the circumstances of each case, 
be furnished through multilateral organiza- 
tions or in accordance with multilateral 
plans. 

The House amendment contained no com- 
parable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provision. The commit- 
tee of conference also believes that the new 
AID agency should make the fullest prac- 
ticable use of the services of experts and 
technical personnel of existing international 
organizations such as the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Monetary Fund. Such 
personnel can be of considerable assistance 
in investigating and developing the details 
of self-help measures, such as fiscal and 
monetary reform, which should be under- 
taken by recipient countries as an essential 
condition of long-term assistance. These 
are intended to be suggestive and not defini- 
tive of the sources from which technical 
personnel should be drawn. 


ASSISTANCE TO AND TRADE WITH CUBA 
(SEC. 620(a)) 


Section 618 of the House amendment pro- 
vided that no assistance would be furnished 
to the present Government of Cuba; the 
President is authorized to establish and 
maintain a total embargo on trade by the 
United States and Cuba; and the furnishing 
of assistance to any country which furnished 
assistance to the present Government of 
Cuba was prohibited, unless the President 
determined such assistance was in the na- 
tional and hemispheric interests of the 
United States. 

The Senate bill retained section 552 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
which provided simply that no assistance 
should be furnished to Cuba under this act 
after the date of enactment of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1960 unless the President 
determined that the assistance was in the 
national and hemispheric interests of the 
United States. 

The managers on the part of the House 
receded from the requirement that no assist- 
ance should be furnished any country which 
furnished assistance to the present Govern- 
ment of Cuba, recognizing that a finding 
based upon national interest and hemi- 
spheric interests could be conflicting. It 
might well be that to continue assistance to 
@ country outside the Western Hemisphere 
would be in the national interest but would 
not involve the hemispheric interest. There- 
fore, the Senate position regarding the elim- 
ination of this requirement was accepted. 


ASSISTANCE TO COMMUNIST COUNTRIES (SEC. 
620(b)) 

Section 619(a) of the House amendment 
provided that no assistance should be fur- 
nished to any country or area dominated or 
controlled by the international Communist 
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eonspiracy and enumerated 17 countries, in- 
cluding Poland and Yugoslavia. 

Section 620(a) of the Senate bill provided 
that no assistance should be furnished to the 
government of any country unless the Presi- 
dent determined that such country was not 
dominated or controlled by the international 
Communist movement. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provision which does 
not enumerate specific countries. The lan- 
guage agreed to clearly expresses the re- 
quirement that no assistance shall be fur- 
nished to the government of any country un- 
less the President determines that such 
country is not dominated or controlled by 
the international Communist movement. It 
is believed that the Executive should be 
given full responsibility for determining 
whether or not any country is dominated or 
controlled by the international Communist 
movement and should be required to main- 
tain continuous vigilance with respect to 
this matter and make adjustments in its 
policy whenever necessary. Consideration 
was given to the possibility that the enumer- 
ation of specific countries might relieve the 
Executive of a certain amount of responsi- 
bility and might make the Executive less 
zealous in including additional governments 
in the list when changes occurred altering 
their relationship to the Soviet Union. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the provision of section 642 of the 
Senate bill which continues in effect section 
143 of the existing Mutual Security Act re- 
quiring specified assurances as a condition 
of assistance to Yugoslavia. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST ASSISTANCE TO COUNTRIES 
IN DEBT TO U.S. CITIZENS (SEC. 620(C)) 

Section 620(b) of the Senate bill prohibits 
assistance to the government of any country 
which is indebted to any US. citizen who has 
exhausted legal remedies and which debt is 
not denied or contested by such government. 

The House amendment contained no provi- 
sion on this subject. 

The managers on the part of the House ac- 
cepted the Senate provision with a clarify- 
ing amendment. The phrase “for goods or 
services furnished” was added to make clear 
that the debt must be for goods and services 
as distinguished from government bonds or 
similar obligations which may be in default. 


RESTRICTION ON ASSISTANCE TO PRODUCTIVE 
ENTERPRISE (SEC. 620(d)) 


Section 619(b) of the House amendment 
prohibited assistance under part I of the bill 
for construction or operation of any produc- 
tive enterprise unless the country agreed 
that it would prevent the exportation to the 
United States of more than 10 percent of the 
annual production of such facility during 
the life of the loan. It authorized the Presi- 
dent to establish import controls in the 
event of the failure of the country to imple- 
ment such agreement and prohibited waiver 
of this subsection except where the Presi- 
dent determined such waiver to be in the 
national interest. 

The Senate bill did not contain a com- 
parable provision. 

The committee of conference accepted the 
House language with the following amend- 
ments: 

First, the application of this provision is 
specifically limited to assistance provided in 
the form of development loans rather than 
to all economic assistance under part I of 
the bill. 

Second, instead of making the limitation 
applicable to assistance for construction or 
operation of any productive enterprise, it 
was made applicable only to productive en- 
terprises “where such enterprise will com- 
pete with U.S. enterprise”, that is, to situa- 
tions where the product of the enterprise 
being assisted will compete in the U.S. mar- 
ket directly with the product of the United 
States. 
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Third, the limitation on export for use 
or consumption in the United States of 10 
percent of the annual production of the 
foreign facility was raised to 20 percent. 

The language of the final sentence was 
modified to make it positive rather than 
negative without changing its meaning. The 
agreed language of this sentence is: 

“The restrictions imposed by or pursuant 
to this section may be waived by the Presi- 
dent where he determines that such waiver 
is in the national security interest.” 

USE OF OTHER U.S. AGENCIES (SEC. 621(a)) 

Section 621(a) of the Senate bill included 
a sentence which provided that in providing 
technical assistance under this act in four 
specific fields, the AID agency should utilize, 
to the fullest extent practicable, facilities 
and resources of appropriate U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies. 

The House amendment did not contain a 
comparable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
were in agreement with the objective of the 
Senate provision which is intended to pre- 
vent duplication by the AID agency of facil- 
ities already in existence under other U.S. 
departments or agencies. They accepted the 
provision of the Senate bill with an amend- 
ment broadening its application to other 
fields than those specifically enumerated in 
the Senate bill. 


ABOLITION OF DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND (SEC. 
621(C)) 


Section 621(c) of the Senate bill, which 
related to the abolition of the Development 
Loan Fund, provided that the President 
should accept and assume the assets, obli- 
gations, and liabilities of, and rights estab- 
lished or acquired for the benefit of, or with 
respect to, the Development Loan Fund. In 
addition, it required that all personnel of 
the Development Loan Fund should be trans- 
ferred to the new AID agency, and called 
for a final report on the Development Loan 
Fund within 90 days after the date of trans- 
fer. 

Section 621(c) of the House amendment 
which dealt with the same matter, provided 
that the President should accept the assets 
of, assume the obligations and liabilities of, 
and exercise the rights established or ac- 
quired for the benefit of, or with respect to, 
the Development Loan Fund. In addition, 
it provided for the transfer of such personnel 
as might be necessary, and omitted any re- 
quirement for a final report of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, 

The committee of conference accepted the 
language of the House amendment, except 
that the requirement for a final report of the 
operations and condition of the Development 
Loan Fund contained in the Senate bill was 
agreed to. The committee of conference 
agreed also to revised language to make clear 
that only such DLF personnel should be 
transferred to the AID agency as might be 
necessary. This provision will facilitate the 
ability of the AID Administrator to weed out 
those employees who are not deemed ade- 
quate to the important tasks of the Agency, 
without requiring a wholesale replacement of 
personnel. 


ABOLITION OF THE INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION (SEC. 621 (d)) 


Section 621(d) of the Senate bill, which 
related to the abolition of the International 
Cooperation Administration, required that 
all personnel of the ICA should be trans- 
ferred to the new AID agency. 

Section 621(d) of the House amendment, 
which dealt with the same matter, provided 
for the transfer of such personnel as might 
be necessary. 

The managers on the part of the House 
agreed to a modification of the language of 
the House amendment to eliminate any pos- 
sible misinterpretation of the language of 
the House bill and to make clear that only 
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such ICA personnel should be transferred 
te the new agency as were determined by 
the President to be necessary. This provi- 
sion will facilitate the ability of the AID Ad- 
ministrator to weed out those employees who 
are not deemed adequate to the important 
tasks of the Agency, without requiring a 
wholesale replacement of personnel. 


COORDINATION OF FOREIGN POLICY (SEC. 622) 


Section 622 of the Senate bill contained 
three subsections. 

Subsection (a) provided that nothing in 
the act should be construed to infringe upon 
the powers or functions of the Secretary of 
State. 

Subsection (b) required the President to 
prescribe appropriate procedures to assure 
coordination among U.S. representatives in 
each country under the leadership of the 
ambassador. 

Subsection (c) provided that the Secretary 
of State should be responsible for the con- 
tinuous supervision and general direction 
of assistance programs under the act. 

The House amendment did not contain a 
comparable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted this provision of the Senate bill in 
the belief that this assignment of respon- 
sibility in the legislation would eliminate 
uncertainty and clarify lines of authority. 
This provision is identical to section 523 (a), 
(b), and (c) of the existing Mutual Security 
Act. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

(SEC. 623) 


Section 623 of the Senate bill vested in 
the Secretary of Defense a number of respon- 
sibilities relating to the administration of 
the military assistance program. The House 
amendment did not contain a comparable 
provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provision as providing 
assurance that there will be no confusion 
as to the functions and responsibilities of 
the Secretaries of State and Defense with 
respect to the administration of the military 
assistance program. The language of this 
section is identical to that of section 524 of 
the existing Mutual Security Act. 


INSPECTOR GENERAL (SEC. 624(€)) 


Section 622(e) of the House amendment 
provided for an Inspector General, Foreign 
Assistance, in the Department of State with 
broad authority with respect to the two pro- 
grams of economic and military assistance, 
Peace Corps programs, and programs of as- 
sistance under Public Law 480. 

Section 642(a)(2) of the Senate bill con- 
tinued unrepealed section 533A of the Mu- 
tual Security Act which provided for the 
present Inspector General and Comptroller. 

The committee of conference accepted the 
provisions of the House amendment with the 
following amendments: 

(1) The House amendment had provided 
for three Assistant Inspectors General, one 
of whom was to be responsible for inspec- 
tion of engineering, construction, and opera- 
tions and to be qualified as a professional 
engineer. In view of the fact that the com- 
mittee of conference agreed (sec. 624) that 
the President in his appointment of the 
nine statutory officers having the rank of 
Assistant Secretary shall give due considera- 
tion to persons qualified as professional en- 
gineers, the managers on the part of the 
House agreed to the elimination of the engi- 
neering Assistant Inspector General and ac- 
cepted provision for only two Assistant In- 
spectors General. 

2. Paragraph (6) was amended to make 
clear that the authority of the Inspector 
General to suspend all or any part of any 
project or operation does not include au- 
thority to suspend a country program. The 
intent of the language of the House amend- 
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ment had been made clear in the committee 
report, which stated: 

“The terms ‘project or operation’ are not 
intended to include an entire program in a 
country. They apply instead to segments or 
phases of country programs, including such 
things as construction projects, award of 
contracts, the operation of a regional office, or 
the financing of particular types of activity.” 

Section 622(e)(7) of the House amend- 
ment contained a proviso which prohibited 
charging the expenses of the Inspector Gen- 
eral against appropriations to carry out mili- 
tary and nonmilitary assistance programs 
and Peace Corps programs after the expira- 
tion of 35 days from the date on which any 
appropriate committee of the Congress, or 
the General Accounting Office, delivered a 
written request to the Secretary of State’s 
office that it furnish any document or other 
material relating to the operation or activ- 
ities of the Inspector General unless and 
until such material was furnished. 

This provision of the House amendment 
was retained, except that language was 
added permitting such information to be 
denied upon a personal certification by the 
President that he has forbidden the fur- 
nishing of such information and giving his 
reason for so doing. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted this requirement of a personal 
certification by the President in the belief 
that the President should personally review 
any denial of information requested under 
this authority and give personal assurance 
that information relating to waste, ineffi- 
ciency, or wrongdoing in the operation of 
the foreign assistance program is not being 
withheld from the Congress. 

The managers on the part of the House 
considered the possibility that if this modi- 
fication of the House provision was not ac- 
cepted, a refusal of information to the 
Congress by the Secretary of State or the 
President would have the effect of putting 
the Inspector General out of business while 
permitting the rest of the foreign assistance 
program to go forward. 

The committee of conference recognized 
that the Inspector General, Foreign Assist- 
ance, is assigned major responsibilities un- 
der this legislation and is given broad au- 
thority for discharging his responsibilities. 
Finding personnel qualified to perform the 
necessary functions will inevitably be diffi- 
cult. The quality of the personnel selected 
will determine the success of the Inspector 
General’s efforts. Because of the magnitude 
and diversity of U.S. foreign assistance op- 
erations, it is recognized that it will be im- 
possible to maintain a permanent staff which 
includes the variety of specialists necessary 
to enalyze and evaluate all aspects of foreign 
assistance operations. In order to meet this 
situation, it is the understanding of the 
committee of conference that the Inspector 
General will be abie under the authority 
of the act to contract for the services of 
engineers, analysts, and other technicians 
when necessary. 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS (SEC. 624(&) (3)) 


Section 624(a)(3) of the Senate bill pro- 
vided for nine Assistant Administrators in 
the AID agency and further provided that 
one should be the head of the Office of the 
Development Loan Fund and that in his se- 
lection, due consideration should be given to 
persons qualified as professional engineers. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provision dealing with 
professional engineers. 

SUPERGRADE POSITIONS (SEC. 625 (b) AND (C)) 

Section 625(b) of the Senate bill author- 
ized the employment in the United States of 
85 individuals to carry out economic assist- 
ance and to coordinate economic and mili- 
tary assistance. Such individuals could be 
appointed, compensated, or removed with- 
out regard to the provisions of any law. Of 
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that number 60 could be supergrades of 
whom 10 could be paid not more than $19,- 
000. The Senate bill also provided in sec- 
tion 625(c) that 12 additional individuals 
might be compensated at supergrade rates to 
carry out military assistance programs. Of 
these 12, 3 might be paid not more than 
$19,000. In summary, the Senate bill au- 
thorized 72 supergrade positions of which 13 
could carry compensation up to $19,000. 

Section 623(b) of the House amendment 
authorized 70 individuals to carry out all 
parts of the bill—economic and military— 
who could be appointed, compensated, or re- 
moved without regard to the provisions of 
law. Of that number 45 could be super- 
grades. Not more than 15 of the latter could 
be paid up to $19,000. 

The managers on the part of the House 
retained the Senate language that separated 
personnel employed to administer economic 
assistance and to coordinate military and 
economic programs from those employed to 
administer military assistance. They agreed 
that 76 of these individuals may be employed 
to administer economic assistance and 
coordinate economic and military assistance. 
These may be appointed, compensated, or re- 
moved without regard to the provisions of 
any law. Of the 76, 51 may be compensated 
at supergrade rates of whom 8 may receive 
up to $19,000. In connection with the ad- 
ministration of the military assistance pro- 
gram the committee of conference agreed 
that eight may receive supergrade salaries of 
whom three may receive up to $19,000. In 
summary, the committee of conference 
agreed to 59 supergrade positions of which 
11 may carry compensation of not more than 
$19,000. 

SELECTION OUT (SEC. 625(@€)) 


Section 625(e) of the Senate bill author- 
ized a selection-out procedure subject to an 
appropriate administrative appeal of person- 
nel appointed and assigned to the AID pro- 
gram pursuant to the authority contained 
in the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amend- 
ed. The House amendment contained iden- 
tical language for selection out but did not 
contain the provision for an administrative 
appeal. It also included a provision that in 
exercising the selection-out authority no po- 
litical test shall be taken into consideration 
and no discrimination shall be made against 
any person on account of race, creed, or 
color. 

The managers on the part of the House ac- 
cepted the Senate language that provides 
for an administrative appeal in the case of 
those selected out. Since other parts of the 
bill make applicable the provisions of sec- 
tion 1005 of the Foreign Service Act which 
prohibits political tests and discrimination 
based upon race, creed, or color, it was not 
deemed necessary to include that provision 
in this subsection. Accordingly the mana- 
gers on the part of the House accepted the 
Senate version. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT (SEC. 625(g)) 


Section 625(g) of the Senate bill required 
that the principles of foreign language com- 
petence of section 578 of the Foreign Service 
Act apply to personnel engaged in assistance 
programs abroad. 

The House amendment contained no com- 
parable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provision. The com- 
mittee of conference understands that this 
requirement is intended to apply only to the 
principles of section 578 of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act since special problems exist in the 
recruitment and assignment of AID agency 
technicians which do not pertain to Foreign 
Service officers of the Department of State. 
The committee of conference expects that 
the Secretary of State will establish appro- 
priate standards of language competence for 
AID agency personnel which will be both ade- 
quate and realistic. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF BENEFITS FROM FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES (SEC. 625(h)) 


Section 625(h) of the Senate bill provided 
that, notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, U.S. officers and employees performing 
functions under the act should not accept 
any compensation or any other benefits from 
any foreign country. 

The House amendment did not contain 
a comparable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House ac- 
cepted this provision of the Senate bill in 
the belief that it will contribute to a closer 
control and better administration of the 
program. 

PUBLIC INFORMATION AND REPORTS (SEC. 
634(b)) 


Section 634(b) of the Senate bill provided 
that in the case of each development loan 
made, the President shall make public ap- 
propriate information about the loan, in- 
cluding information about the borrower, 
the nature of the activity being financed, 
and the economic development objectives 
being served by the loan. 

The House amendment contained no com- 
parable requirement. The managers on the 
part of the House accepted the Senate pro- 
vision. The committee of conference un- 
derstands that the provision does not 
require information to be made public 
which has been furnished in confidence by 
borrowers or which would otherwise not be 
in the best interests of the United States 
to make public. 


CUTOFF OF ASSISTANCE WHEN INFORMATION IS 
NOT FURNISHED (SEC. 634(C)) 


Section 632(c) of the House amendment 
provided that no funds made available pur- 
suant to the act should be used to carry 
out any provision of the act in any country 
or with respect to any project or activity 
when documents or other material relating 
to administration of such provision which 
shall have been requested in writing by 
congressional committees to the General 
Accounting Office have not been furnished 
within 35 days. 

Section 634(c) of the Senate bill applied 
this limitation only to funds made avail- 
able for nonmilitary assistance and provided 
an exception to the cutoff of such funds 
when the President certifies that he has 
forbidden the furnishing of the material and 
his reasons for doing so. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted a compromise involving two mod- 
ifications of the language contained in the 
House amendment. In agreeing to accept 
the House provision that made this subsec- 
tion applicable to both military and eco- 
nomic assistance authorized under this act, 
rather than limiting the application of the 
subsection to economic assistance alone as 
was the case in the Senate bill, the managers 
on the part of the Senate insisted that the 
information requested by the General Ac- 
counting Office or any committee of the Con- 
gress could be denied upon a certification by 
the President that he has forbidden the fur- 
nishing of such information and his reason 
for so doing, and insisted also that written 
requests for information under the condi- 
tions of the subsection could be originated 
only by the General Accounting Office or a 
committee of the Congress but not by a duly 
authorized subcommittee. The committee 
of conference gave consideration to the posi- 
tion taken by the Department of Justice 
that serious constitutional questions were 
raised by the language of the House amend- 
ment. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the argument that any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee of the Congress 
would be assured of the backing of its full 
committee in any request for information 
of sufficient importance to justify the use 
of the authority of this subsection. 
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REPORTS ON PROGRAM CHANGES (SEC. 634(d)) 


Section 632(d) of the House amendment 
provided for semiannual reports on all ac- 
tions taken during the period which differ 
in various ways from the illustrative pro- 
grams included in the presentation of the 
executive branch to the Congress. 

Section 634(d) of the Senate bill was the 
same, except that it provided for annual 
reports. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate requirement for annual 
reports with an amendment requiring that 
such reports should be received by the Con- 
gress in January in order that they would 
be of maximum value in acting on foreign 
assistance legislation. 


FURNISHING OF INFORMATION TO CONGRESS OR 
THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Section 632(e) of the House amendment 
provided that all documents, papers, com- 
munications, audits, reviews, findings, re- 
ports, and other material which relate to the 
operations or activities of any agency of the 
U.S. Government administering part I or 
part II should be furnished to the General 
Accounting Office or to any committee or 
subcommittee of the Congress charged with 
considering legislation or appropriation for, 
or expenditures of, such agency, upon re- 
quest. 

The Senate bill contained no comparable 
provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
agreed to the elimination of this subsection 
because the language of subsection 632(c) 
of the bill deals with the same matter in a 
more effective manner. 


EMPHASIS OF LOANS (SEC. 635 (a)) 


Section 635(a) of the Senate bill provided 
that assistance under the act should empha- 
size loans rather than grants wherever pos- 
sible. 

The House amendment contained no com- 
parable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provision because they 
favor making assistance available on a loan 
rather than a grant basis when possible. 

GENERAL AUTHORITIES (SEC. 635(b)) 

Section 633(b) of the House amendment 
authorized the President to enter into a 
variety of transactions including loans in 
furtherance of the purposes and within the 
limitations of the act. 

The comparable section of the Senate bill, 
section 635(b), did not include a specific 
reference to loans and did not include the 
phrase “within the limitations.” 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted a Senate amendment striking out 
the introductory clause in the House amend- 
ment “except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided in this Act.’’ This clause was con- 
sidered redundant in view of the final clause 
of the same provision which referred to 
“within the limitations” of the act. 


ADMISSION OF ALIEN PARTICIPANTS (SEC. 635 (f) ) 


Section 633(f) of the House amendment 
authorized admission of alien participants if 
otherwise admissible as nonimmigrants, de- 
fined in section 101(a)(15)(H) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, in such cate- 
gories of paragraph (H) as may be prescribed 
by regulations promulgated by the Secretary 
of State and the Attorney General. 

Section 635(e) of the Senate bill author- 
ized the admission of alien participants to 
the United States, if otherwise qualified as 
nonimmigrants in section 101(a)(15) (relat- 
ing to nonresident aliens) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 

The committee of conference accepted the 
Senate version because there is at present no 
specific category under section 101(a) (15) 
which would adequately cover alien partici- 
pants in the technical assistance program. 
The Senate version closely parallels section 
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201(a) of the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948 which 
deals with the admission of exchange visi- 
tors. There is now pending in the House 
S. 1154 which recently passed the Senate and 
@ companion measure, H.R. 8666. These 
would add a new paragraph (J) to section 
101(a) (15) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act which would specifically cover ex- 
change visitors and participants in programs 
of technical assistance. Pending enactment 
of one of these measures or other legislation 
to add a category to section 101(a) (15) cov- 
ering admission of alien participants, the 
Senate version is necessary to provide an ade- 
quate basis for the admission of such partici- 
pants. 
DIRECT ACQUISITION OF EQUITY SECURITIES 
(SEC. 635 (g) (3)) 


Section 635(f)(3) of the Senate bill au- 
thorized the President in making loans under 
the act to acquire any property on such terms 
and conditions as he may determine with a 
proviso that equity security could not be 
directly purchased, although such securities 
could be acquired by other means such as 
through enforcement of liens or pledges. 

Section 633(g)(3) of the House amend- 
ment, while including the same authority, 
did not contain the limitation against the 
acquisition through direct purchase of equity 
securities. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provision. 

SETTLEMENT AND ARBITRATION (SEC. 635 (i)) 

Section 635(h) of the Senate bill author- 
ized the settlement of claims and arbitration 
of disputes arising out of any investment 
guaranty operations and stipulated that the 
arbitration must be consented to by both 
parties. 

Section 633(i) of the House amendment 
contained similar authority for the settle- 
ment of claims and the arbitration of dis- 
putes, but extended it to cover matters 
arising out of operations under the act and 
did not limit it to investment guaranty op- 
erations. Also, the House amendment did 
not contain any stipulation as to the need 
for the consent of the parties. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provision since it tended 
to be more limiting and more closely con- 
formed to the expected use of the authority 
granted. 


PROVISIONS ON USES OF FUNDS (SEC. 636) 


Section 636 of the Senate bill, following the 
practice in existing law, enumerated the 
basic administrative authorities necessary 
for the day-to-day operations of the AID pro- 
gram. Some of these were identical with 
existing law; others were modifications. 
The House amendment moved those items 
in existing law that were retained without 
change to section 642(a)(2) which lists the 
unrepealed parts of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended. Those authorities that 
were modified by the House were enumerated 
in section 634 of the House amendment. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the arrangement in section 636(a) 
of the Senate bill which retained in a single 
section of the law all the basic authorities. 
The managers on the part of the House ac- 
cepted the Senate language with amend- 
ments as follows: 

The language limiting the purchase of 
passenger motor vehicles for the official use 
of the head of the AID Agency to a single 
vehicle as it appeared in the Senate bill was 
clarified. 

The Senate bill permitted long-term leases 
(not to exceed 10 years) for office space, liv- 
ing quarters, and other necessary facilities. 
The House amendment authorized advance 
payments in excess of 1 year for leases for 
facilities but did not authorize the making 
of a lease which exceeded 1 year’s duration. 
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Experience has demonstrated the necessity 
for long-term lease authority in some of the 
countries in which aid programs are con- 
ducted. The managers on the part of the 
House therefore accepted the language in the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill authorized payment of 
transportation costs of remains of partici- 
pants to their homes or to a place of burial. 
The House amendment permitted payment of 
such costs only to the participants’ former 
homes. Experience has demonstrated that 
in some cases transportation of remains to 
former homes is undesirable and shipment to 
places of burial other than the former home 
is more desirable. The managers on the part 
of the House accepted the language in the 
Senate bill. 

Section 636(b) of the Senate bill author- 
ized both military and economic assistance 
funds to be used for personnel compensa- 
tion, allowances, and travel; and for print- 
ing and binding without regard to any other 
law. It also provided that such laws as 
might be necessary may be waived in con- 
nection with expenditures abroad for sup- 
plies, services, and other administrative and 
operating expenses other than compensation 
of personnel. 

The House amendment contained this 
identical authority by continuing section 
411(d) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, under section 642(a) (2) (d). 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provision as being more 
appropriate in that it brings together in 
one bill all of the basic administrative au- 
thorities. 

Section 636(c) of the Senate bill contained 
an authorization for the construction or 
acquisition of living quarters, office space, 
and supporting facilities overseas for use by 
U.S. Government employees and their de- 
pendents in an amount not to exceed $4 
million in any fiscal year. The funds used 
for this purpose are to come from those 
funds available for assistance under part I 
except development loan money. The House 
amendment contained no comparable provi- 
sion. 

It has been found that in many areas 
necessary facilities either cannot be leased 
because they do not exist, are not available 
because of the heavy demand for such fa- 
cilities, or because rental is so high as to 
make it uneconomical to lease. In more 
than two-thirds of the new posts in Africa 
facilities such as living quarters, office space, 
schools, and hospitals are not available in 
sufficient quantity to accommodate AID 
personnel. The specific authority to con- 
struct or otherwise acquire schools and hos- 
pitals will permit use of AID funds to meet 
the needs of dependents of U.S. Government 
personnel in localities where it is necessary 
for the AID program to acquire or construct 
such facilities. 

The committee of conference qualified the 
living quarters that may be acquired or con- 
structed to those that are essential for the 
use of American personnel and reduced the 
amount available for these programs in any 
fiscal year to $3 million. 

Section 636(d) of the Senate bill and the 
House amendment contained identical lan- 
guage authorizing the use of not more than 
$1.5 million in any fiscal year of funds avail- 
able under part I (except development loan 
money) for assistance to schools established, 
or to be established, abroad for the educa- 
tion of dependents of U.S. Government per- 
sonnel whenever such action would be more 
economical or best serve U.S. interests in 
providing such education. To make clear 
that this authority would not permit the 
duplication of facilities authorized in sub- 
section (c) the Senate bill included the 
words “in lieu of acquisition or construction 
pursuant to subsection (c) of this section.” 
The managers on the part of the House ac- 
cepted the language in the Senate bill. 
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Section 636(g)(1) set a limit of $300,000 
in any fiscal year on the extraordinary ex- 
penses that may be incurred from funds 
made available for purposes of military as- 
sistance. The House amendment did not 
contain any limitation. The managers on 
the part of the House accepted the Senate 
language. 

Section 636(g)(3) of the Senate bill au- 
thorized the maintenance, repair, altera- 
tions, and furnishing of U.S.-owned facili- 
ties for the training of foreign military per- 
sonnel without regard to certain statutes re- 
lating to public contracts. 

The House amendment contained no com- 
parable provisions. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provision which was 
designed primarily to make it possible for the 
United States to provide available facilities 
for an Inter-American Defense College to be 
used for training students from member 
countries of the Inter-American Defense 
Board. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES (SEC. 637) 


Section 637(a) of the Senate bill author- 
ized an appropriation of $51 million for the 
administrative expenses of the AID agency. 
The House amendment authorized an ap- 
propriation of $49 million for that purpose. 
The committee of conference agreed upon 
an authorization of $50 million. 

The Senate bill contained a subsection (b) 
that constituted a permanent authorization 
of appropriations to the Secretary of State 
for administrative expenses related to func- 
tions under the act and certain unrepealed 
provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, such as the coordination 
of economic and military assistance and the 
support of NATO activities. This was a 
continuation of section 411(c) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954. The House amend- 
ment contained no comparable provision. 

At the time the foreign aid bill was sub- 
mitted by the executive branch, it was con- 
templated that the necessary appropriations 
would be requested as part of the regular 
Department of State Appropriation Act. 
This did not prove feasible. The continua- 
tion of the authorization provided in sec- 
tion 411(c) is required in order to permit 
an appropriation for this purpose in the fis- 
cal year 1962 foreign aid appropriation bill. 
The managers on the part of the House 
therefore accepted the language in the Sen- 
ate bill. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provision with the un- 
derstanding that military and economic as- 
sistance in numerous instances cannot al- 
ways practicably be identified. However, 
the committee of conference believes that 
as a minimum the facilities housing US. 
AID missions can be so marked also, that 
every effort should be made to find ways 
to more fully carry out such an identifica- 
tion policy. 


IDENTIFICATION OF SOURCE OF U.S. ASSISTANCE 
(SEC. 641) 

Section 641 of the Senate bill required 
that economic and military assistance be 
identified appropriately overseas as “Ameri- 
can Aid.” 

Section 641 of the House amendment did 
not contain a comparable requirement con- 
cerning the identification of programs un- 
der the act. 

ASSISTANCE TO YUGOSLAVIA (SEC. 642(a) (2)) 

Section 642(a)(2) of the Senate bill left 
unrepealed section 143 of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act which requires that in furnish- 
ing assistance to Yugoslavia, the President 
continuously assure himself that Yugoslavia 
is free from the international Communist 
movement and that the furnishing of such 
assistance is in the interest of the national 
security. 
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The managers on the part of the House 
concurred with the Senate in retaining un- 
repealed this provision which specifically re- 
quires this determination be made in regard 
to Yugoslavia. 


FOREIGN CURRENCIES FOR 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 
642 (a) (2)) 


Section 642(a)(2) of the Senate bill con- 
tinued as unrepealed section 514 of the Mu- 
tual Security Act, which required, upon 
request of the Secretary of State, the reser- 
vation of foreign currencies for international 
educational exchange activities. 

The House amendment contained no com- 
parable provision, and the managers on the 
part of the House accepted the Senate pro- 
vision. 


ASSISTANCE TO REFUGEES (SEC. 642(&) (2)) 


Section 642(a)(2) of the Senate bill left 
unrepealed section 451(c) of the Mutual 
Security Act and provided that the author- 
ity for refugee programs and the use of con- 
tingency funds to finance these programs, 
including Cuban refugees, would continue 
until the enactment of authorizing and ap- 
propriating legislation. 

The House amendment contained no com- 
parable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provision since the au- 
thority provided by the Senate provision 
expires upon the enactment of legislation 
authorizing and appropriating funds for the 
activities specified. The committee of con- 
ference understands that legislation (H.R. 
8291) is currently being considered in the 
House. However, should this bill unexpect- 
edly be held up, this will authorize the 
continuance of refugee programs until final 
passage of the proposed legislation. 


DEFENSE BASE ACT AND WAR HAZARDS COMPEN- 
SATION ACT (SECS. 701 AND 702) 


Section 701(1) of the House amendment 
amended the Defense Base Act to extend the 
workmen’s compensation coverage of that 
act to contracts under any successor act to 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended 
(which would include the new foreign assist- 
ance bill), other than contracts financed by 
loans repayable in dollars, unless the Secre- 
tary of Labor, upon recommendation of the 
financing agency, determined that such cov- 
erage would be appropriate. Section 701(2) 
amended the Defense Base Act to apply the 
coverage of that act retroactively to any and 
all contracts which were not completed prior 
to the date of enactment of the bill. Sec- 
tion 702 of the House amendment similarly 
amended the War Hazards Compensation Act, 
which provides war risk hazard and intern- 
ment compensation coverage. 

The Senate bill contained no comparable 
provisions. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
accepted the House amendment with 
amendments. The language in the House 
version would have two unintended effects. 
First, the deletion of the exception for DLF 
contracts would have the unintended effect 
of subjecting existing DLF contracts to the 
retroactive coverage of these two statutes. 
Second, the proposal to exclude contracts 
financed by loans repayable in dollars under 
any successor act to the Mutual Security 
Act was intended as excluding only con- 
tracts financed under the development 
lending section of the bill but it would also 
have excluded any contracts financed by 
dollar repayable loans under other categories 
in the bill. The amended language accepted 
by the committee of conference leaves un- 
affected existing DLF contracts which were 
absolutely excluded from coverage by the 
two acts but permits coverage of contracts 
financed by development loans under the 
bill upon the determination of the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AD- 
MINISTRATION OF BATTLE ACT (SEC. 703) 


The committee of conference agreed to an 
amendment to. section 703(a) which 
amended section 305 of the Battle Act so as 
to provide a permanent authorization of ap- 
propriations to the Department of State to 
carry out the objectives of that act. The 
amendment substituted ‘“‘Secretary of State” 
for “Department of State” and added “‘to ad- 
minister and” before “carry out’. These 
changes make clear that the Secretary of 
State is the statutory Administrator of the 
Battle Act, thereby in effect replacing the 
obsolete language of section 102 of that act. 


IMPROPER CURRENCY TRANSACTIONS ABROAD 
(SEC. 707) 

Section 707 of the Senate bill amended 
section 523(d) of the Mutual Security Act to 
authorize the President to direct issuance of 
regulations governing the extent to which pay 
allowances received and to be used in any 
country should be paid in local currency 
“whenever the President determines that 
prevention of improper currency transactions 
in a given country requires it.” The House 
bill contained no comparable provision. 

This provision was inserted in the Mutual 
Security Act of 1960 as a result of scandals 
involving Air Force personnel in black- 
market currency operations in Turkey. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the language in the Senate bill. 
The committee of conference was of the 
opinion that clarifying the criteria would fa- 
cilitate implementation of this provision 
where required. 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION (SEC. 710) 

Section 709 of the House amendment 
amended the act authorizing U.S. participa- 
tion in the Interparliamentary Union to in- 
crease from $33,000 to $48,000 the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for this purpose. The 
effect was to increase from $15,000 to $30,000 
the amount available for expenses of the 
American group. It left unchanged the 
amount of $18,000 available for contribu- 
tions to the Bureau of the Union. The Sen- 
ate bill contained no comparable provision. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
receded with an amendment limiting such 
increase to the fiscal year 1962. 

THOMAS E. MorRGAN, 

CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 

OMAR BURLESON, 

FRANCES P. BOLTON, 

WALTER H. Jupp, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill which the House 
managers bring back today is the re- 
sult of long and arduous negotiation. 
The conferees held long sessions on 6 
days. There were over 130 differences 
between the House and Senate bills, and 
as you all are aware some of these dif- 
ferences involved fundamental conflicts. 

I want to take this occasion to express 
my appreciation to the House conferees 
who have given so much time to their 
task. Throughout the conference their 
attitude has been constructive, and in 
the consideration of each issue the dom- 
inating objective has been to work out a 
fair arrangement that would make the 
Program work better. 

The predominating issue in the con- 
ference was the issue of Treasury bor- 
rowing to finance development loans 
just as it had been the predominating 
issue in the House debate. The Senate 
conferees were very strongly committed 
to the principle of Treasury borrowing 
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and were supported in their views by a 
substantial vote in favor of Treasury 
borrowing in the Senate. 

The managers on the part of the 
House were firmly convinced on the basis 
of our experience during the 5 days of 
consideration of the foreign aid bill on 
the House floor that the majority of the 
House was and is opposed to financing 
development loans by Treasury borrow- 
ing. After long discussion, agreement 
was reached on this point only day be- 
fore yesterday, the fifth day of the con- 
ference. In order to get agreement to 
the complete elimination of Treasury 
borrowing, it was necessary for the 
House to make concessions on other 
points. 

The bili we bring back upholds the 
position of the House. 

The consideration of the development 
loan program this year in the House 
made clear, however, the need for long- 
range commitments, and many of those 
who most strongly opposed financing 
such commitments by Treasury borrow- 
ing made clear during the House debate 
their support for the necessity for mak- 
ing long-range commitments. 

The language adopted in the confer- 
ence makes it possible for the United 
States to make commitments for future 
financing of development programs of 
the less-developed countries which will 
be helpful and reassuring to these coun- 
tries while at the same time preserving 
the normal congressional procedures 
with annual appropriations. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I am sure I speak the 
sentiments of most if not all the Mem- 
bers of the House when I say that the 
gentleman is to be congratulated upon 
the tremendous job he has done on this 
difficult and important subject. He and 
the Members of the House who accom- 
panied him in the conference are all to 
be commended. This is certainly one 
of the legislative land marks of this or 
any other year. 

I think the bill preserves, as the gen- 
tleman has said, the position of the 
House; but it is a fine and reasonable 
compromise between the bills passed by 
the two bodies. Under this conference 
report the mutual security program can 
move forward and meet the responsibili- 
ties that lie ahead. Again I commend 
the gentleman and on behalf of the en- 
tire House thank him for the great job 
he has done. 

Mr. MORGAN. 
man. 

Mr. HALLECK. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I, too, want to com- 
mend the conferees who were the rep- 
resentatives of the House. In my opin- 
ion they stood their ground. 

The great fundamental difference be- 
tween the bills passed by the other body 
and this body is, as the gentleman said, 
the issue of Treasury borrowing against 
congressional appropriation and the 
matter of long-term planning. I have 
said that long-term planning was highly 


I thank the gentle- 
Mr. Speaker, will the 
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desirable, but at the same time we have 
insisted that there be an annual review 
by the Congress of the United States. 
The executive branch I am sure feels 
that the compromise, if such it may be 
called, that has been arrived at preserves 
to the Congress of the United States and 
particularly to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
and the House of Representatives it- 
self, the right to an annual review, be- 
cause the language of the conference 
report provides for annual appropria- 
tions. 

I think my view in that regard has 
been corroborated by the statement of 
President Kennedy himself at his press 
conference when he said that, of course, 
the responsibilities and rights and au- 
thority of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives and 
the right of appropriation here has been 
preserved in this conference report. 

Mr. MORGAN. I thank the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I, 
too, would like to join with the gentle- 
man from Indiana and the gentleman 
from Oklahoma in paying tribute to the 
conferees for working out this report 
that carries out the intent of the House 
in great detail. 

Mr. MORGAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The language agreed to appears on 
page 17289 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoORD 
and is contained in section 202 of the 
bill. I invite each Member to read it 
carefully. 

The bill authorizes an appropriation 
of $1,200 million for fiscal 1962, which is 
exactly the same as the authorization in 
the bill as it passed the House. In addi- 
tion, authorizations of $1,500 million are 
provided for each of the next 4 fiscal 
years. 

The language accepted by the confer- 
ence authorizes the President to enter 
into agreements committing funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated within the 
limits contained in the bill but subject to 
annual appropriation. All such commit- 
ments will be made with the understand- 
ing on the part of the borrowing coun- 
try that funds will only be forthcoming 
after appropriation. 

The legislation as agreed to assures 
congressional control. Appropriations 
will be requested each year, and these 
requests will be handled in the normal 
manner. In addition, subsection 202(c) 
of the bill requires that notice be given 
to the Congress of each agreement in- 
volving funds not yet appropriated 
whenever such agreements are entered 
into. 

One of the difficult points in the con- 
ference was the statement of policy. 
Both bills had rather comprehensive 
policy statements which were basically 
in agreement on most issues, and on most 
points it was relatively easy to work out 
a compromise which combined the basic 
concepts of the Senate and House bills. 

There was rather fundamental dis- 
agreement, however, as to the language 
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relating to freedom of navigation on in- 
ternational waterways. After long dis- 
cussion and in the face of strong opposi- 
tion, a compromise was agreed to, giving 
expression of US. support for the prin- 
ciple of freedom of navigation on inter- 
national waterways and of the right of 
all private persons to travel and pursue 
their lawful activities without discrimi- 
nation as to race or religion. 

A provision in the House bill express- 
ing U.S. opposition to the recognition of 
Red China or the seating of Red China 
in the United Nations was deleted in 
view of the fact that Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 34 had already passed the 
Senate and was scheduled for considera- 
tion in the House today. 

The House bill included provisions to 
curtail the use of foreign aid funds to 
build up industries in foreign countries 
which would compete with U.S. indus- 
tries. After long discussion it was nec- 
essary for the House to compromise, but 
the compromise agreed to retain the 
basic provisions of the House bill. 

We retained the requirement with re- 
spect to development grants that “if the 
President finds that assistance proposed 
to be furnished under this title would 
have a substantially adverse effect upon 
the U.S. economy, or a substantial seg- 
ment thereof, the assistance shall not be 
furnished.” We had to accept, however, 
the elimination of the same restriction 
as applies to development loans. Sub- 
section 620(d) of the bill, however, re- 
tains the fundamental concepts of sec- 
tion 619(b) of the House bill, although 
the limitation on export for consump- 
tion in the United States was raised from 
10 to 20 percent of the annual production 
of the foreign facility. 

We had to work out a compromise with 
the Senate regarding supergrades. The 
Senate bill authorized 72 supergrades, 
the House bill, 45. We agreed to a figure 
of 59. This was a case where it was 
impossible for either side to insist on 
having its own way. 

The House bill included provisions to 
curtail the use of foreign aid funds to 
build up industries in foreign countries 
which would compete with U.S. indus- 
tries. After long discussion it was nec- 
essary for the House to compromise, but 
the compromise agreed to retain the 
basic provisions of the House bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Reading on page 17843 
of the Recorp, the conference report 
as printed in the Recorp, I find this 
language under 202(a): 

It is understood that the conferees re- 
gard the language in the bill as authority 
for the Executive to make commitments 
which will be honored by the Congress un- 
less there is evidence of obvious bad man- 
agement or the other country has failed to 
meet its responsibilities. 


The question I would like to ask is 
this: Where did this language come 
from? Who prepared this language? 

Mr. MORGAN. Is the gentleman re- 
ferring to the language in the report or 
in the statement of the managers? 

Mr. GROSS. In the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House. 
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I will say to the gentleman that it is 
very peculiar language coming from the 
managers on the part of the House. I 
cannot believe it was written by the 
committee. I am wondering if this 
language was written downtown? 

Mr. MORGAN. No. I can assure 
the gentleman the language was not 
written downtown. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Part of the agreement 
that was finally reached when the con- 
ferees receded from their long and de- 
termined insistence on Treasury bor- 
rowing was that the managers on the 
part of the House put that statement in 
our report to the House, which we did. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. In reference to the same 
language referred to by the gentleman 
from Iowa, in this morning’s newspaper 
the transcript of the President’s news 
conference of yesterday quotes the 
President along this line: First he was 
asked, if this language in section 
202(b) is put in the basic law, would 
he think there was at least a kind of a 
moral obligation upon the Appropria- 
tions Committee to honor those com- 
mitments with appropriations? 

The President replied: 

No. I would think that the Appropria- 
tions Committee would have to make their 
own—meet their own responsibility. 


The President seems to say that al- 
though conditional commitments can be 
made, they are subject to the appro- 
priations process and in no sense is there 
@ moral obligation across the board to 
supply the funds. 

What would be the gentleman’s com- 
ment? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think the President 
of the United States has stated the facts 
correctly. I think it is up to the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations to decide what 
their responsibilities are. They will 
have to consider the obligations of the 
United States to other nations as well 
as other factors. 

Mr. Speaker, the agreement on the 
amount of money involved in the bill 
is also mentioned in the table on page 
17842 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Briefly, the conference agreed to a total 
for fiscal year 1962 of $4,253,500,000. 

This was $115 million less than au- 
thorized in the House bill, and $177 
million more than authorized in the Sen- 
ate bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the House to ap- 
prove the conference report. This is a 
long bill which takes the place of the 
old mutual security legislation contained 
in the act of 1954. The conferees have 
worked hard and long, and have arrived 
at a satisfactory compromise. It was not 
easy to overcome the Senate’s insistence 
on a Treasury borrowing program. I 
feel confident that the House will agree 
that the managers on the part of the 
House have defended the position of the 
House in a satisfactory manner, and I 
think the conference report should be 
adopted. 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
often that I take the time of the House 
to praise any Member of the House or 
eulogize anyone. But I do think that 
after sitting through many weeks of 
hearings of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MorcaAn] deserves the com- 
mendation of every Member of the 
House. I do not believe the gentleman 
missed a single session, or more than 
a few minutes of any session, when he 
might have been called to the telephone. 
The gentleman gave every member of 
the committee who had any objection or 
who had any amendment or who had 
any complaint a complete and full 
amount of time to state that complaint 
and offer amendments, and to state their 
objection. He was absolutely fair and 
impartial. I understand, although I was 
not a member of the conference com- 
mittee, from the conferees, that he was 
a tower of strength in the conference 
to maintain the position of the House, 
and that he stood fast when he was be- 
labored and beleaguered by the Senate 
to recede. I think the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan] did a mag- 
nificient job in the hearings and I think 
the gentleman has done a tremendous 
job in conference. I think the House, 
really, is in his debt. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, as 
one of the conferees on the mutual 
security bill, I wish to testify to the 
diligence and dedication of those serv- 
ing on the conference to maintain the 
position of the House. I can do so with 
grace, since my own contribution was of 
no great significance. 

Under the able leadership of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, I give you the complete 
assurance that the conferees have 
brought back a report, now presented to 
you, which is the very best possible to 
attain. By a comparison of the two ver- 
sions passed by this House and the other 
body, your decision against Treasury 
borrowing, commonly known as back- 
door financing, has been sustained. Re- 
view and annual appropriations by the 
Appropriations Committee are provided, 
and other safeguards and limitations are 
written in to give the strongest possible 
control over financing. 

Mr. Speaker, as a conferee, I was an 
agent of the House. In that capacity, I 
joined with my chairman and our other 
colleagues in signing the report. I joined 
with them in the strongest representa- 
tion to our counterparts in the other 
body that this House must maintain 
control of financing the foreign aid 
program and that it would not accept 
the Treasury borrowing provision. 

I have signed the report as your agent, 
and repeat that, in my judgment, the 
best possible compromise is returned to 
you. As one who voted against the bill 
when passed by the House, I do not ex- 
pect to support the bill on its final pas- 
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sage but do support the action of the 
conferees. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I also voted for the bill when 
it was passed by the House. But I was 
concerned about section 619, assistance 
to Communist countries and the fact 
that the committee departed from the 
original Casey amendment as it passed 
the House. It occurs to me that the lan- 
guage now is considerably weaker than 
the language which enumerated the 17 
Communist countries, as the House 
spelled it out. I wonder if the gentleman 
would care to comment on that? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think the language 
has not been weakened. Of course, the 
countries are not enumerated. The 
managers on the part of the Senate 
strongly resisted the enumerating of the 
countries, but I think the language is 
adequate. We did not want to relieve 
the Executive of any responsibility for 
maintaining continuous vigilance with 
respect to whether or not the various 
governments receiving our aid are sub- 
ject to Communist domination. There 
is a certain danger that when we list 
countries by law, the Executive is re- 
lieved of a certain amount of respon- 
sibility. Section 143 of the old Mutual 
Security Act is continued in effect in the 
bill agreed to. We repealed it in the 
House bill but when the conference 
struck out the list of countries we rein- 
stated the old mutual security limitation 
and assistance to Yugoslavia. The bill 
names two countries, Cuba and Yugo- 
slavia, and there is a strong statement 
against giving assistance to countries 
dominated by the international Com- 
munist movement anywhere in the 
world. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, when H.R. 8400, the foreign aid 
bill, passed the House, section 619(a) of 
the House amendments specifically pro- 
vided that no assistance should be fur- 
nished to any country or area dominated 
or controlled by the international Com- 
munist conspiracy, and some 17 coun- 
tries, including Yugoslavia and Poland 
were enumerated. 

In conference with the Senate, this 
provision has been eliminated in favor 
of language in the Senate bill, section 
620(a), wherein it simply provides that 
no assistance should be furnished to the 
government of any country unless the 
President determines that such country 
was not dominated or controlled by the 
international Communist movement. As 
I see it, this is considerably weaker than 
the language in H.R. 8400, as amended, 
when it passed the House originally. 
Our State Department, for example, 
takes the view that Yugoslavia is not a 
part of the international Communist 
movement, although it readily admits 
that Yugoslavia is a Communist country. 
This is a slight distinction as far as I 
am concerned. Such assistance does 
serve to strengthen the Communist dic- 
ee as they exist in these coun- 
ries. 
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The language in the bill as it now 
reads leaves the determination of fur- 
nishing aid to Communist countries to 
the President. Under the State Depart- 
ment view, we can expect aid to continue 
to Yugoslavia and Poland, both Com- 
munist nations. This makes no sense to 
me in the perilous position that we find 
ourselves in Berlin, and particularly in 
view of the announcement from the 
Soviet Union today that it intends to 
resume nuclear testing. If we were at- 
tacked by the Soviet Union, are any of 
us silly enough to think that we will be 
assisted by any Communist government, 
Yugoslavia or Poland included? I think 
not. 

In recent weeks, some of us have been 
critical of shipments of strategic ma- 
terials to Communist countries. It 
makes even less sense to me to build a 
steel mill in a Communist country under 
the provisions of foreign aid. 

I believe that foreign aid is a tool 
rightfully used in the cold war and, if 
properly administered, can strengthen 
the forces of freedom by aiding peoples 
of less developed friendly nations to de- 
velop their country and its resources, to 
improve their lot in life, and to establish 
responsible governments. However, I do 
not believe this should include assistance 
to Communist nations as has been done 
in the past, and as this language would 
permit. 

For this reason, although I supported 
H.R. 8400 when it passed the House, I 
cannot support it now, and I intend to 
vote against it in protest against this 
policy. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. Botton]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my very great pleasure to serve with Dr. 
MorcGan in the conference committee. I 
want to express myself even more 
strongly than did my colleague from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays] in the matter of my re- 
spect and admiration of our committee 
chairman, the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan]. 

It is true that we had a very strenu- 
ous and very difficult task, for the two 
Houses were in absolute opposition. 
Without the strength the chairman 
showed, his courteous strength—and, 
you know, there is such a thing as cour- 
teous strength and something less than 
courteous—we would have had a much 
more difficult time. He was quite won- 
derful in the way he handled every dif- 
ficult situation. To the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota, Dr. Jupp, 
and myself, he was consultant, friend, 
and coworker during all the long hours. 
We have nothing but the greatest admi- 
ration for the way he has handled his 
responsibilities. 

I am not going to say anything about 
the bill, because that will be discussed as 
much as it need be by others. But I 
wanted to express myself as being ex- 
ceedingly happy over the outcome of the 
conference and over the whole method 
of procedure. Instead of no bill, as 
well might have been, or a bill that 
would have been all too far from the 
objectives of the Congress, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding me this time. 
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Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FARBSTEIN]. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join all my colleagues in heap- 
ing encomiums upon the head of the 
chairman of the committee because of 
the manner in which he conducted the 
hearings during that entire period in the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. I was 
not a member of the conference com- 
mittee. 

I deplore the fact that the conference 
committee of the House and Senate, 
which met to reconcile the differences 
between the House and Senate versions 
of the “Act for International Develop- 
ment of 1961” did not agree to the state- 
ment of policy in the bill passed by the 
House. 

Despite my objection to a portion of 
the statement of policy, because of the 
manifold benefits for the peace and wel- 
fare of the underdeveloped nations as 
well as this country contained in the 
bill, I shall vote for the bill. 

Although I appreciate the fact that 
the House Members fought valiantly un- 
der the leadership of our earnest and 
capable chairman, I deplore the fact 
that the members of the conference com- 
mittee representing the House receded 
from the position taken by the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and, in- 
deed, the House of Representatives itself 
on the statement of policy. 

I deplore even more the fact that the 
other body this year passed the Act for 
International Development containing 
language which, in my opinion, not alone 
is watered down from that of the House 
statement of policy, but vitiates the ef- 
fect of its preamble dealing with boy- 
cotts, blockades, and _ discrimination 
against American citizens and American 
business. 

Why was the House statement of pol- 
icy weakened in the removal of that por- 
tion which granted the right of com- 
mercial access? Are we to condone 
discrimination against American busi- 
ness? Why was our protest watered 
down? 

The statement tends toward a general 
weakening of the forthright position 
taken by the House in its statement of 
policy. 

How is the change in language to be 
interpreted? Are we now to be con- 
sidered neutrals against that which is 
legal, right, and in the American tradi- 
tion? Do we now say that we owe no 
obligation to American citizens and 
American business to protect their rights 
against boycotts and blockades? 

Should we give aid to nations who 
boycott, blackmail, and blacklist Amer- 
icans who trade with a friendly nation? 
Are we to bow to the wishes of uncertain 
and ueutral nations as against the 
rights of our own citizens? 

The statement in the House bill to 
the effect that assistance under the act 
shall be administered to give effect to 
the principles contained therein, namely, 
boycotts, blockades, and discrimination, 
is omitted and in place thereof there 
is the statement, “In the administration 
of all parts of this act these principles 
shall be supported in such a way in our 
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relations with countries friendly to the 
United States which are in controversy 
with each other as to promote an ad- 
judication of the issues involyed by 
means of international law procedures 
available to the parties.” What has this 
ambiguous statement to do with the 
original statement contained in the 
House version? What was wrong with 
aid being administered in accordance 
with the principles stated in the House 
version? 

The Government of the United States 
has always regarded the protection of 
the essential rights and liberties of its 
citizens as its prime _ responsibility. 
Until recently the conduct of America’s 
foreign relations reflected a firm com- 
mitment to this position. It was known 
throughout the world that actions im- 
pairing the dignity and equal rights of 
Americans, for whatever reason and in 
whatever land, would not be tolerated by 
the United States. 

No self-respecting nation can afford 
the loss of integrity and prestige in- 
curred by submissiveness to affronts; 
and we must not permit our Government 
to pursue a course degrading to the dig- 
nity of the United States which, in my 
opinion, transcends all other issues and 
requires close scrutiny by this Congress. 
The accommodation of our Government 
to trespasses upon its sovereignty and 
discriminatory abuses visited upon its 
citizens is without justification in Amer- 
ican law and tradition. 

Irrespective of the irrelevance of the 
declaration of vitiation contained in the 
conference statement of policy, those na- 
tions guilty of discrimination against our 
citizens and our business will infer that 
as a result of this watered-down state- 
ment of policy, which we are being asked 
to accept today, the Congress does not 
mean what it says and they are free to 
pursue their blackmail, boycotts, block- 
ades and discriminatory practices against 
American citizens and American busi- 
ness without fear of objection by the 
United States. 

The statement of policy in the House 
bill states to the world that this Con- 
gress objects to intrusions upon its sov- 
ereignty—especially by nations which 
are the recipients of our largess. This 
is not in the conference report. 

Although it is true our protest has not 
been effective in the past, this does not 
mean we are to dilute or weaken that 
protest. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Passman]. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
requested this time in order to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs one or two questions. 

Under the development credit program 
authorizing $1.2 billion for this year and 
$1.5 billion for each of the following 4 
years, what would be the effect of a 
difference in opinion between the com- 
mittees of the Congress and the execu- 
tive branch as to the actual need for a 
particular program or programs? How 
would the difference be resolved? 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course, the gentle- 
man is familiar with the language in the 
bill which authorizes entering into agree- 
ments committing the United States sub- 
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ject only to the appropriation of funds. 
I believe the President spelled out in 
his press conference yesterday that re- 
sponsibility lies with the Appropriations 
Committee and the established process. 
The Appropriations Committee has to 
consider commitments made by the 
United States to other nations as well 
as other things. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Upon examination of 
the requisitions, or proposals, for com- 
mitments, if the committee should, after 
eareful deliberation, arrive at a figure 
substantially below the authorized total 
of $1,500 million, would that be the 
amount recommended to the Cangress, 
and would it be acceptable, according to 
the gentleman’s understanding of the 
legislation? 

Mr. MORGAN. I just want to read 
the gentleman a sentence from the con- 
ference report: 

It is understood the conferees regard the 
language in the bill as an authority for 
the Executive to make commitments which 
would be honored by the Congress unless 
there is evidence of obvious bad manage- 
ment or the country has failed to meet its 
responsibilities. 


Mr. PASSMAN. Then, if the Execu- 
tive makes a commitment of $1,500 mil- 
lion, whether or not the Congress agrees 
that it is sound even if the committee’s 
examination clearly indicates such an 
amount is not actually needed, is the 
Congress obligated, anyway, to appro- 
priate the money? 

Mr. MORGAN. I feel that the final 
responsibility lies with the Congress as 
expressed through its appropriation of 
funds. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, I believe the 
key words are “authorized to be appro- 
priated.” If the funds are not appro- 
priated, they cannot be used. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Inso many instances, 
commitments are made before the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations is even given an opportunity 
to hold hearings on the request; and if 
they make such commitments under this 
program, regardless of their nature, then 
we are, let us say, at least morally, com- 
mitted to make the money available, are 
we not? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The final word 
rests with the Committee on Appropria- 
tions under the language of the bill. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. But I would say, too, thatI ama 
realist. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, first of all, 
I want to express my appreciation to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania for yield- 
ing this time to me. I also want to ex- 
press my appreciation for his coopera- 
tion and for the very fair attitude which 
he has always exhibited. I want to par- 
ticularly congratulate him on his work- 
ing out with the other body the com- 
promise language which will permit 
long-range planning in our foreign aid 
program without bypassing our appro- 
priations procedures. I think that is a 
very fine accomplishment. It disturbs 
me considerably in the face of that to 
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still find myself in the well of the House 
under the condition of having to oppose 
this conference report. I have to oppose 
it, Mr. Speaker, for a reason similar to 
the opposition which I had to a confer- 
ence report several years ago. I have 
always supported foreign aid. I would 
like to support this foreign aid bill, but 
the language which the conferees have 
agreed to with respect to the furnishing 
of information to the Congress and the 
GAO convinces me that this bill ought 
not to be passed as itis. What it would 
do is provide statutory authority for the 
President to withhold any information 
he sees fit from the Congress. To permit 
the executive branch complete control 
over the information which it will pro- 
vide the Congress could effectively re- 
move from Congress its control over 
appropriated funds. This is particularly 
dangerous because of the flexibility and 
discretionary authority with which for- 
eign aid funds are expended. This flex- 
ibility really necessitates a freer flow of 
information to Congress. 

We have been all through this before. 
Right now, on this very day, I have an 
illustration of the problem that is in- 
volved. My subcommittee has found 
evidence that an ICA employee, whose 
name I will not now divulge, is in a con- 
flict-of-interest situation which indeed 
may involve serious improprieties. We 
have not been able to pursue the matter 
that far, but an essential document re- 
lating to it is in the hands of the State 
Department. It is a document from the 
Office of the Inspector General and 
Comptroller, which under the language 
in the conference report could be denied 
us. Under the present law, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Congression- 
al Relations, Mr. Hays, has agreed to 
furnish it to me. During the latter part 
of 1960, President Eisenhower personally 
ordered the Department of State to 
withhold information from our commit- 
tee. This order was subsequently re- 
versed by President Kennedy. And what 
did we find the information contained? 
It contained evidence of a conflict of in- 
terest by a former Director of the ICA 
mission in Peru—it contained evidence of 
incompetence by high officials in ICA— 
it contained evidence of incompetence, 
and perhaps even malfeasance, on the 
part of other employees; it contained ev- 
idence also that the inspectors them- 
selves neglected to perform their duties 
and that their performance served to 
cover up improprieties instead of bring- 
ing about their correction. 

It was because of what we found, fol- 
lowing instructions from President Ken- 
nedy that these documents be furnished, 
that we were able to recommend im- 
provements in the administrative setup. 
It was because of what we found that 
we were able to report factually to the 
Congress. 

The original withholding of this in- 
formation, in my judgment, was accom- 
plished on dubious legal grounds—in 
fact, I think it was illegal. But if we 
adopt this conference report we will have 
provided legal basis on which the execu- 
tive branch can refuse to give the Con- 
gress anything. 

We have given the President the flexi- 
bility he says he needs with respect to 
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committing and expending these funds. 
He ought not to object to giving the 
Congress full and complete data on how 
his administration uses that authority. 
Indeed, I don’t believe the President does 
object. It is his underlings who want to 
hide their performance. 

Mr. Speaker, we ought to send this 
conference report back and insist that 
the language in section 624(e)(7) be 
made to conform to the language as 
passed by the House. I recognize the 
need for foreign aid and want to vote 
for the legislation, but the conference 
report ought to be changed first. The 
only way, under the existing parliamen- 
tary situation, I can register this posi- 
tion is to vote against the conference 
report with a view to instructing the 
conferees. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, first of all 
I want to join others who have paid 
eloquent and deserved tribute to the 
chairman of our Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Morcan], and particularly 
for the superb way in which he handled 
our conference with the other body, the 
most difficult conference in which I have 
ever participated. We went there with 
the positions of the two Houses just 
about as far apart as was possible. With 
great patience and firmness he explained 
and contended for the House bill, sup- 
ported by all four of the other House 
conferees. With skill he avoided anger- 
ing anyone, conceding where the Senate 
bill was superior, compromising where 
that was inescapable, and thus we were 
able to prevail in the end on the matter 
of rejecting Treasury borrowing, which 
was the essential point insisted on by 
the House of Representatives in its vote 
on the foreign aid bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this conference report 
accepts the necessity for long-range 
planning and long-range development 
loans. Our commitment is to a policy of 
entering into and carrying out long- 
range programs. But we do not make 
commitments to provide funds for any 
particular program. The final say on 
individual programs will remain where 
it is now, in the Committees on Appro- 
priations and the Congress. 

If you look at the language in section 
202, which is the nubbin of the compro- 
mise, you see that in making conditional 
commitments for 2- or 5- or 10-year 
programs, the Executive will have to 
write into every agreement, “Subject to 
the annual appropriation of funds.” 
And appropriation of funds is the sole 
prerogative of the Congress. 

In outline, it amounts to this: First, 
the Congress recognizes that long-range 
development loans are necessary, be- 
cause we have long-range problems and 
they cannot be solved by short-range 
programs. It is similar to what the 
Congress did after Pearl Harbor when it 
declared war on Japan. It did not de- 
clare war for 1 year, and then debate for 
2 or 3 months whether to fight a second 
year. It declared war until we won. 
We committed ourselves to a long-range 
struggle; but we did not commit our- 
Selves to specific operations for the 
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duration. We did not turn over to any- 
one else control over our finances. 
Every year the military came to the 
Congress to present its plans, its needs, 
its. programs and projects and get the 
money Congress chose to appropriate. 
One year the emphasis might be on bat- 
tleships and the next on bombers or sub- 
marines. Flexibility was retained. 

In this conference report we do, in our 
view, commit the Congress to support of 
a long-range program of development 
loans rather than grants, with suffi- 
ciently long-term assurance of financing 
so that we can hope to get the economic 
development in important, less-devel- 
oped countries that simply cannot be 
obtained on a year-to-year basis. 

Second. The idea was sold, or it came 
to be widely believed, that in order to 
have long-range loan programs, they 
must be financed by direct Treasury bor- 
rowing, that the Executive could not rely 
on the Congress to provide sufficient 
funds for properly planned and properly 
administered programs. This line we re- 
jected, just as the House had rejected it, 
because the record does not justify the 
assumption. We insist that we can have 
sound long-range programs without 
abandoning the constitutional process of 
authorizing and appropriating funds, 
after evaluating plans and programs 
presented by the Executive. So, it is nec- 
essary to have long-range programs; but 
it is not necessary to authorize 5 years 
of Treasury borrowing to finance them. 

Third, we do not believe so-called back- 
door financing is the best way to get the 
best results. Whenever and wherever 
any 5-year authority is given without 
annual review and without the Congress 
keeping check on those in charge of the 
programs, with the power in Congress to 
cut funds if there is improper or unwise 
management, you do not get the most 
efficient operation. If they know that 
they are going to have to come each year 
and explain and justify what they are 
doing, the agency’s feet, so to speak, are 
kept to the fire and better operations 
results. 

So, after 6 days of tough bargaining, 
an agreement was reached which gives 
the Executive assurance of continued 
support for a policy of making long- 
range development loans up to an au- 
thorized limit, without the Executive’s 
being able to make irrevocable commit- 
ment for any individual loan; and at 
the same time, it keeps in the hands of 
the Congress its proper constitutional 
responsibility for annual review and de- 
termination of the overall size and cost 
and character of the program. The Ex- 
ecutive gets continuity up to the levels 
authorized; the Congress retains final 
control. This is what the House wanted 
from the beginning. 

We also fought as hard as we could 
to hold down the amounts authorized 
to be appropriated in this multiyear au- 
thorization, annual appropriation mech- 
anism. The Executive had asked for 
$1,900 million each year for 4 years 
after this year. We wanted to authorize 
$1 billion or $1.2 billion a year which 
would give them a substantial founda- 
tion of funds to loan, but they would have 
to come back to us to get additional au- 
thorizations they want and, I believe, 
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need. In order to get any additional au- 
thorization they would have to justify 
not only the additional amount, but their 
use of the amount already authorized in 
the bill, and they would have to justify 
such requests not only to the Appropria- 
tions Committee but to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. However, in order to 
get the Senate conferees to yield on 
Treasury borrowing, we finally had to 
go up to $1.5 billion authorization a year. 
This still will require their coming to 
Congress for authorization of the addi- 
tional amounts they say they will need. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. What would be the 
Situation if the Executive should commit 
our country to $1.5 billion for fiscal 1963? 
What will they submit to the Committee 
on Appropriations? 

Mr. JUDD. Whenever they make an 
agreement conditionally committing a 
given amount for a loan or loans to 
country X, they will immediately submit 
that agreement and its provisions to the 
gentleman’s committee, 

Mr, PASSMAN. Would that be done 
prior or subsequent to the commitment? 

Mr. JUDD. After the commitment. 
Let me read the language: 

Upon conclusion of each such agreement 
involving funds to be appropriated, the 
President shall notify— 


If they were making commitments of 
funds already appropriated, I would 
think it would be out of your hands. But 
this language clearly states: “Upon con- 
clusion of each such agreement involvy- 
ing funds to be appropriated.” 

So the agreement with the commit- 
ment would be made first and then sub- 
mitted to the gentleman’s committee, 
which would decide whether to make the 
appropriation or not. That decision 
would be in the judgment of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Suppose the admin- 
istration should decide $1.3 billion is 
needed, and the commitiee should de- 
cide to appropriate $1.2 billion as being 
adequate to meet the needs? Which 
viewpoint woulc prevail in such a situa- 
tion, that of the committee or the execu- 
tive branch? 

Mr. JUDD. The committee action 
would prevail. But it should be clearly 
understood that the conference commit- 
tee expects that appropriations will be 
made for commitments within the $1,500 
million authorization unless there is evi- 
dence of bad management or obvious 
bad judgment. They can ask for more 
than the $1.5 billion authorized but they 
would have to justify such requests first, 
before our committee and then your 
committee. 

Mr. PASSMAN. After the commit- 
ment was made, the Congress would 
have no alternative. 

Mr. JUDD. No, that is not the under- 
standing of the conferees. All commit- 
ments would be conditional, subject to 
the annual appropriation of such funds. 
The language does not require you to 
supply the amount conditionally com- 
mitted unless you agree with the basic 
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soundness of the arrangements they 
have made. It is something like our 
treatymaking process, the Executive 
signs a treaty, subject to ratification 
‘by the Senate. Most treaties are thus 
ratified, but the Senate can reject and 
> has done so in a good many historic in- 
stances, when it strongly disagreed. 
Similarly, under this bill, the Executive 
can make a loan commitment, subject 
to provision by the Congress of the funds 
for the loan. Ordinarily it will provide 
the funds, but it can reject, and I doubt 
not that it sometimes will. 

« Mr. PASSMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

.Mr. ADAIR. Members of the other 
body have been reported as saying along 
the line of the questions put by the 
gentleman from Louisiana that if com- 
mitments were made the Congress would 
be morally bound to provide money 
through the appropriation process. 

Does the gentleman from Minnesota 
feel that is the case? 

Mr. JUDD. I do not think we are 
morally bound to provide money for in- 
dividual projects, if we do not think 
they are sound. While I do not like the 
word, “morally,” I do think that the 
Congress in adopting this report—there 
should not be any uncertainty on this 
point—is adopting a policy of authoriz- 
ing the Executive to make long-range 
plans and conditional commitments 
within the limits of $1,500 million a year, 
subject to review and the provision of 
funds by the Appropriations Committee 
and the Congress. 

Mr. ADAIR. Subject to the operation 
of the Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. JUDD. There is no question about 
that. That condition will have to be in 
every agreement. When the Congress 
has passed this bill, I would expect it to 
provide funds for all projects for which 
conditional commitments have been 
made, within the amounts authorized, 
except as it can show they are not wise 
projects or they are not being handled 
well or the basic planning is not ade- 
quate, and so forth, to justify the amount 
committed. The Congress will scrutinize 
each agreement thoroughly, and the final 
determination will be in the hands of the 
Congress. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, reluc- 
tantly I rise to oppose the conference re- 
port on the Mutual Security Act of 1961. 
I say reluctantly because I have sup- 
ported the general policy of foreign aid 
rather consistently in the past in the 
belief that we must assist free countries 
to develop economic strength and politi- 
cal stability to resist military aggres- 
sion and the subversive infiltration of 
international communism. 

At the same time, my studies as a 
member of the Foreign Operations and 
Monetary Affairs Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, popularly known as the Hardy 
Committee, have demonstrated wide- 
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spread waste and mismanagement in the 
expenditure of foreign aid funds; and, 
in many cases, that overspending abroad 
actually has impeded achievement of the 
objectives of the foreign aid program. I 
have, therefore, consistently supported 
all sound reductions in the size of the 
program and have likewise emphasized 
that economic development abroad 
should be accomplished primarily by 
private capital investment with the prin- 
cipal role of our Government being that 
of facilitating such investment abroad. 

Nevertheless, the successive Mutual Se- 
curity Acts, in my judgment, have moved 
in the wrong direction. Instead of ta- 
pering off government-to-government 
aid and facilitating the increase of pri- 
vate capital investment, each new for- 
eign aid authorization bill includes 
greater flexibility and weaker standards 
and criteria, and—even worse—grants 
greater immunity from congressional 
scrutiny. 

The bill currently before us in the con- 
ference report has removed many of the 
limitations and safeguards which the 
House wrote into the measure during de- 
bate on Wednesday, August 16, and 
Thursday, August 17, 1961. One of the 
significant changes is the compromise 
provision in the authorization section, 
section 202, title I of chapter 2 for the 
development loan fund. 

As the House passed the bill, it pro- 
vided $1.2 billion for the fiscal year 1962, 
but the conferees have added $1.5 billion 
for each of the next 4 succeeding years. 
They also authorized the President to en- 
ter into agreements committing this 
country in advance of appropriations 
subject only to the subsequent granting 
of money by the Congress. The effect of 
this compromise is to eliminate the an- 
nual review by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate, and the 
Congress itself, and to give a free hand to 
the administrators of the program for 
the next 5 years, subject only to such 
checks as the Congress may exercise in 
the appropriation process. 

Other significant provisions of the con- 
ference report provide flexibility such as 
waivers of provisions of existing law “as 
the President may determine,” delega- 
tions and redelegations of functions 
vested in the President as he may deter- 
mine, transferability features, and ac- 
cess to domestic and foreign excess prop- 
erty and foreign currencies owned by 
the United States as additional sources 
of funds for development assistance. 

It is my conviction that in the light 
of the vastly expanded authority and 
flexibility and the vast amounts of pub- 
lic funds authorized by the conference 
report, that the ability of the Congress 
to scrutinize operations and activities in 
exercising such vast power should be un- 
trammeled and effective. 

Mr. Speaker, the House, in amending 
H.R. 8400, through proposals made by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Harpy] and the gentleman from Flo:ida 
{Mr. FascetL] did clearly provide for 
congressional access to information and 
documents concerning the administra- 
tion of foreign aid. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
pay tribute to the gentleman from Vir- 
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ginia [Mr. Harpy], who, over the years, 
has conducted a running battle with the 
bureaucrats who wish to administer pub- 
lic funds and exercise vast public au- 
thority behind a wall of secrecy and thus 
to avoid an accounting for their trus- 
teeship of vast power. 

The gentleman from Virginia has led 
the fight to employ the power of the 
purse to compel the production of docu- 
ments and information both for com- 
mittees of the Congress and the General 
Accounting Office. He has been success- 
ful over the years in writing into mutual 
aid authorization and appropriation bills 
language to accomplish this purpose. 

However, he has not been completely 
successful, because in the Senate and in 
conference language has been inserted 
to authorize the President, by certifying 
that he had forbidden the production of 
the information and giving reasons, to 
avoid the provisions of the Hardy 
amendment. When the Congress estab- 
lished the Office of Inspector General of 
the State Department, it provided that 
funds for the operation of this office 
could be used contingent upon furnish- 
ing to the Congress and the General 
Accounting Office information requested. 
There was no escape clause permitting 
the avoidance of this obligation by pres- 
idential certification. 

H.R. 8400, as reported by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, omitted altogether 
the Hardy amendment with respect to 
the funds for operating the Office of In- 
spector General and Controller and con- 
tained the presidential escape clause 
with reference to the general require- 
ment of furnishing information to Con- 
gress and the General Accounting Of- 
fice upon request. The House, however, 
with the concurrence of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, accepted unanimously 
an amendment offered by Mr. Harpy to 
insert in section 624(e)(7) a provision 
with respect to the Inspector General, 
Foreign Assistance, requiring the pro- 
duction of information to congressional 
committees and the General Accounting 
Office upon request. This action ap- 
pears on page 16315 of the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD of August 18, 1961. 

Similarly, the House unanimously 
adopted an amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. FAsce..] 
to strike the presidential certification 
escape clause from section 634(c), gen- 
eral provisions relating to furnishing in- 
formation to the General Accounting 
Office and the Congress upon request. 
This action is recorded on page 16318 
of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for August 
18, 1961. 

The conferees, however, not only re- 
stored the language stricken by the 
amendment of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. FASce..i] to section 634(c) of 
the general provisions relating to fur- 
nishing information which appears in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of Wednes- 
day, August 30, 1961, at page 17839, 
but have also added the presidential 
escape clause to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia with 
respect to furnishing information in the 
possession of the Inspector General, For- 
eign Assistance, to the General Account- 
ing Office and committees of Congress, 
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which appears at the bottom of page 
17837 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 
August 30, 1961. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, the 
presidential escape clause effectively 
nullifies the action solemnly taken unan- 
imously by the House of Representatives 
designed to uphold the power of Congress 
to find out how foreign-aid funds are 
being spent. It even weakens existing 
law. This provision aids, upholds, and 
enhances bureaucratic secrecy and its 
immunity from accounting for the dis- 
charge of trust of public funds and 
public authority. This denial of con- 
gressional access to information about 
the public business—knowledge indis- 
pensable to the formation of sound legis- 
lative judgments—coupled with the vast 
increase in authority and funds, and a 
greater latitude of discretion and flexi- 
bility vested in the bureaucracy, renders 
this measure one which I cannot support. 

Mr. Speaker, April 17, 1961, in a speech 
on the floor of the House—ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD, pages 6015-6019—I 
praised President Kennedy for ordering 
Secretary of State Rusk to reverse in- 
structions he had given witnesses not to 
provide documents and information con- 
cerning misconduct. That information 
was requested by the Hardy committee, 
pursuant to provisions in existing law, 
which, by this conference report, would 
in effect be repealed. 

It appears I was premature in this 
praise and that the bureaucracy has now 
been successful in inducing the conferees 
to restore their immunity from effective 
congressional scrutiny of their acts. 

I urge the House to vote down the 
conference report. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, at the out- 
set I wish in all sincerity to compliment 
and congratulate the chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Morcan] for doing a very effective and 
result-producing job. 

I also wish to extend the same compli- 
ment to the members of the conference 
committee representing the House. 

The House of Representatives in par- 
ticular, and the Congress as a whole, can 
be proud of the way in which this result 
in reference to financing development 
loans was handled. It was accomplished 
in the proper legislative way and with 
the proper results. 

I do not say this is a victory for the 
legislative branch over the executive. I 
simply say this is the way we should 
accomplish the results. I happen to 
agree with the end result. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not good to quibble 
about words or phrases, but I think it 
might be helpful to get an interpreta- 
tion of a particular word in section 
202(b). 

If the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
will respond, may I ask why did the 
conferees use the word “only” on page 
4? 

On page 4, the phrase is “subject only 
to the annual appropriation of such 
funds.” By the use of the word “only” 


we do not mean any restriction or inhi- 
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bition? It seems to me it would have 
been more normal to use the word “how- 
ever.” But I want to be clear on this 
point. Is there any unknown reason as 
to why the word “only” was used? 

Mr. MORGAN. I think it means 
nothing more than subject only to the 
normal appropriations process. 

Mr. FORD. I think that clarifies it. 
I wanted to be certain and sure that 
there was not any unusual or unforeseen 
intent. 

Also, I think in the statement by the 
managers there is an indication in the 
following language which might disturb 
me a bit. The conference statement of 
the managers says on page 48, as fol- 
lows: 

The committee of conference recognizes 
that the amount agreed to for each of the 
future years is below that requested by the 
Executive and therefore is to be regarded as 
a floor rather than a ceiling. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I would be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. In my previous remarks 
I planned to clarify this very point but 
did not have time. I had something to 
do with the preparation of that lan- 
guage, and it is not complete. I can see 
how it might be misconstrued. It might 
look as if the word “floor” applies to ap- 
propriations whereas we meant it to ap- 
ply to requests for authorizations. The 
executive wanted $1.9 billion and we au- 
thorized $1.5 billion. If it wants the ad- 
ditional $400 million or anything above 
this floor of $1.5 billion, it must come in 
each year and make its request before 
the authorizing committee, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

One of the arguments used by the ex- 
ecutive was that if we authorized an 
amount less than the $1.9 billion 
requested, it would probably be regarded 
as a ceiling and they would be expected 
never to go above that. Since that was 
not our intent, it was agreed in confer- 
ence to put in the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House an expla- 
nation that we regard the authorization 
of $1.5 billion as the minimum of 
what will probably be necessary to ac- 
complish our worldwide objectives in this 
field, and that requests for authoriza- 
tions above that “floor” will not be re- 
garded as a violation by the executive 
of a “ceiling” on requests. They will be 
entitled to ask for more. 

Mr. FORD. This is a floor for com- 
mitments under the authorization? 

Mr. JUDD. No, it is a floor for re- 
quests for authorization; not a floor for 
commitments under the authorization. 
Let me read it as it should have read: 

The committee of conference 
that the amount agreed to for each of the 
future years is below that requested by the 
executive and, therefore, is to be regarded 
as a floor with respect to the executive's 
requests rather than as a ceiling on them. 


The use of the word ‘floor’ was per- 
haps confusing. We wanted to allay 
their fear that our adoption of an au- 
thorization below their request would be 
regarded as placing a ceiling on future 
requests, and they might be considered 
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to be acting in bad faith if they then 
asked for more than this $1.5 million 
authorization. 

Mr, FORD. As I read it, however, 
there is no mandate? 

Mr. JUDD. That is correct. 

Mr.FORD. There is no mandate that 
there be appropriations to this extent? 

Mr. JUDD. Not at all. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker. I deplore 
the failure of the conferees representing 
the other body to agree to the language 
in the statement of policy which was 
included in the House bill. The confer- 
ence report has watered down our origi- 
nal stand on Arab discrimination. 

We must be firm in our resolve not to 
condone the discrimination practiced by 
Arab League countries against U.S. citi- 
zens. We must not appease those who 
boycott and blacklist American busi- 
nesses and citizens. 

Ir my speech on H.R. 8400 on August 
15, I stated that “if we have learned 
nothing else from the history of recent 
decades, it is that appeasement achieves 
nothing.” The plain fact is that the dis- 
criminatory practices of the nations of 
the Arab League are repugnant to our 
fundamental principles. We gain noth- 
ing by watering down our stand on this 
issue. If the United States is to be the 
moral leader of the free world, we must 
exercise moral leadership. 

I hope the State Department will take 
cognizance of the will of the House as ex- 
pressed in the original bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
congratulate the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, chairman of 
the committee, and the committee on 
the vast amount of time they have de- 
voted to this measure. I wish to ask him 
this question: 

Section 202(b) authorizes the Presi- 
dent to enter into commitment agree- 
ments for development loans. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, as is indicated by 
the debate on the floor here this after- 
noon, Is the President authorized to 
make these commitments before the 
Committee on Appropriations recom- 
mends and the Congress makes the ap- 
propriation for such purposes, or after? 

Mr. Speaker, on that point the Presi- 
dent has expressed himself, as reported 
in this morning’s Washington Post at a 
press conference yesterday afternoon 
when he was asked if he thought there 
would be at least a moral obligation to 
make the appropriation. Here is what 
he said: 

No. I would think that the Appropriations 
Committee would have to make their own— 
meet their own responsibilties. 


That is a plain, unequivocal statement. 
It is unmistakable. So I desire to ask 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs if the President’s answer 
comports with their interpretation of the 
language carried in the conference 
report? In his opinion, is that also the 
interpretation of the conferees? 
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Mr. MORGAN. I think subsection (b) 
of the conference report answers the 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. CANNON. I did not understand 
the gentleman. Will the gentleman re- 
peat it? 

May I say this is a most vital part of 
this conference report, and the House 
and the country are entitled to know if 
the President’s interpretation is the in- 
terpretation of the conferees. 

Mr. MORGAN. I cannot speak for 
the President, but I am sure the gentle- 
man is familiar with subsection (b) of 
202. I think the gentleman’s question 
is answered in the language of that sec- 
tion. The President is authorized to 
make commitments before funds are ap- 
propriated but these commitments are 
subject to appropriation of the funds. 

Mr. CAiJNON. The gentleman then 
agrees with the President? 

Mr. MORGAN. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman agrees 
with the President? 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman agrees 
with what the President is reported to 
have said at his press conference yester- 
day? 

Mr. CANNON. In the statement I have 
just read. 

Mr. MORGAN. As far as the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania is concerned, 
he agrees with the President of the 
United States. The Appropriations 
Committee has responsibility, but it must 
take into account the commitments 


which the President has made to other 
countries. 
Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, only 


a few Members of the House of Repre- 
sentative are unalterably opposed to our 
mutual security program. A somewhat 
larger number favor foreign aid only to 
those countries militarily allied with us. 
A clear majority, comprised principally 
of moderates in both parties, agree that 
it is necessary to a successful American 
foreign policy that we have long-term 
programs, including long-term develop- 
ment loans in preference to grants. Dur- 
ing 1960 under President Eisenhower the 
Congress authorized $500 million for 
economic assistance in Latin America; 
this year under President Kennedy we 
appropriated that money. Furthermore, 
the Congress in 1960 approved U.S. par- 
ticipation in a 10-year project for the 
development of the Indus River Basin. 
The total American share is $515 mil- 
lion, to be spread over the 10-year life of 
the project. The requisite funds were 
voted last year and again this year. Dur- 
ing the past 10 years the Congress has 
provided financing for about 92 percent 
of the total amount of foreign aid au- 
thority. ‘The foregoing demonstrates 
that Congress will provide funds on 
schedule to finance proper development 
loan programs. 

President Kennedy and his advisers 
claim that the foreign aid program can- 
not accomplish its objectives of eco- 
nomic aid to newly emerging nations un- 
less the administrators of the program 
are given the power to borrow almost $9 
billion from the Treasury over the next 
5 years. A majority of Congressmen be- 
lieve that proper long-range plans can 
be drawn up and then carried through 
by combining long-range congressional 
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authorizations with annual congression- 
al review through the appropriations re- 
sponsibility. 

When you cast aside emotional argu- 
ments and fallacious conclusions, and 
take a hard look at the facts, you readily 
see that the purpose behind the original 
Kennedy proposals is to avoid annual 
scrutiny and control] by the Congress 
over the expenditures of public funds. 
We are asked to issue a $8.8 billion blank 
check to foreign aid administrators to 
use as they see fit. I have studied the 
problem carefully and fairly, and I can- 
not believe that decisions of major im- 
portance involving our basic security 
can be better made by political ap- 
pointees of the executive branch, than 
by Congressmen and Senators respon- 
sible to the people who elected them. 

What the House of Representatives 
really wants is to take a look at major 
projects before America is unalterably 
committed to their support. We feel this 
is part of our responsibility. We cannot 
forget that article I, section 9 of the 
Constitution still provides: “No money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury, but 
in consequence of appropriations made 
by law.” We are anxious that underde- 
veloped countries carry out political, 
social, and economic reforms looking to- 
ward equality of opportunity for their 
citizens under a system of self-govern- 
ment. It is difficult to see how the ac- 
complishment of these reforms can be 
affected by the manner in which America 
finances its long-range efforts to assist 
these nations. When presidential ad- 
visers appear to equate patriotism with 
support for the Treasury-borrowing ap- 
proach, they do a great disservice to the 
strength of our own system of self-gov- 
ernment. Instead of loud complaining 
about congressional obstruction, I think 
it would be more useful, both abroad and 
at home, for President Kennedy and Sec- 
retaries Dillon and Rusk to reassure 
other countries by pointing to the record 
of congressional support for proper long- 
range foreign aid programs. 

I have long expressed my strong sup- 
port for an effective mutual security pro- 
gram, including economic assistance to 
less fortunate countries. There have 
been many instances of waste and inef- 
ficiency, but these do not justify elimina- 
tion of our programs. They do compel 
better administration. We need to put 
more emphasis on trained personnel and 
less emphasis on dollars. We need to 
help people so that they are better able 
to help themselves. These objectives are 
in America’s best self-interest in the 
increasingly bitter contest with interna- 
tional communism. The President and 
his appointees have their responsibility, 
and Congress has its obligation as the 
elected representatives of the American 
people. These responsibilities and obli- 
gations can best be met by a foreign aid 
bill which combines a long-range au- 
thorization financed by annual appropri- 
ations. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the conference report 
on S. 1983, the foreign aid authorization 
bill. 

I think we owe an overwhelming vote 
of thanks to the House members of the 
conference committee for the masterful 
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task they performed on a difficult and 
controversial problem. 

I believe that we have incorporated in 
this bill before us today the ingredients 
of a sound, workable program of as- 
sistance abroad with adequate authority 
for the President to undertake long- 
range programs of development abroad. 
At the same time, we have retained close 
congressional supervision and inspection 
of this program. 

There can be little doubt that if this 
program is soundly administered and 
efficiently executed that Congress will 
lend this program its full support in 
future years by providing the necessary 
funds to implement these programs to 
raise the living standards and spread our 
goal of self-determination throughout 
the underdeveloped countries of the 
world. 

Today, there should be little doubt in 
neutral nations as to which form of gov- 
ernment—communism or democracy— 
offers the greatest hope for the world. 

We are all aware of Premier Khru- 
shchev’s statement that he intends to 
resume nuclear testing on a unilateral 
basis. We are aware of his total disre- 
gard for the future of mankind with his 
announced intention to develop a bomb 
with five times the killing power, the de- 
structive power, and presumably the 
fall-out capacity of any previous bomb. 

It should be perfectly clear to all the 
world that while communism offers 
death, despair, and total destruction, we 
in the free world are offering peace, 
prosperity, and the freedom of man to 
make his own decisions. 

I think all of us recognize the signifi- 
cance of Premier Khrushchev’s proposal. 
He is saying, in effect, that he is going 
to dominate the world, even if there is 
no world left to dominate. 

Today, we should use a weapon we 
now have in our hands to refute Khru- 
shchev’s threat of total destruction. We 
should use the weapon of hope for a bet- 
ter future, of a promise for a better to- 
morrow, which this bill offers the world. 

We should regard Khrushchev’s bomb 
threat for what it is—a sign of weak- 
ness. Khrushchev’s threat to blast the 
world into submission if it does not do as 
he says points out the sterility, the hope- 
lessness, of the Communist position. 

It points out the opposition to com- 
munism which has been developing 
throughout the world and which now is 
growing behind the Iron Curtain. 
Khrushchev’s statement is one of de- 
spair, because he evidently can see no 
hope for Communist domination of the 
world other than by force. 

In this bill before us today, we are not 
offering bigger and better bombs with 
more killing power. We are offering 
those who are without opportunity a 
chance to improve themselves. We are 
not offering total destruction and an- 
nihilation. We are offering a tomorrow 
to man which will be better for him and 
his children. 

The people of the neutral nations of 
the world are now able to see for them- 
selves something we in the United States 
have known for a long time. They now 
know that communism regards human 
beings as nothing more than worker ants 
who must strive, work, and sacrifice for 
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something called the state which has no 
form, no substance, and no soul. 

They now see that communism would 
destroy them if they dared to deviate 
from the wishes of their masters; that 
these masters would burn them, blast 
them, and poison them without a qualm 
if they did not do as they were told. 

I am sure that the people on this 
earth see more clearly today what com- 
munism is about than at any time in our 
past. Now it is up to us to demonstrate 
to the world that we here in Congress 
also see this threat as it really is and 
that we are determined that peace with 
justice will once again reign in the world. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall vote to support the conference re- 
port although I regret that the confer- 
ence has limited the capacity of investi- 
gating committees of the Congress to 
require the production of pertinent in- 
formation by the executive branch. 

I want particularly to compliment our 
chairman, the gentlemen from Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr. Morean, for the outstanding 
job he has done in bringing this legisla- 
tion to fruition under the most trying 
conditions. 

In the final compromise on long-term 
financing, I believe that a fair conclusion 
has been reached. The executive will 
have greater freedom to make commit- 
ments and to make long-range plans but 
the ultimate financial control at this 
time will remain in the Congress. 

I feel sure that if the executive demon- 
strates the reliability of its administra- 
tion in the future the Congress will be 
liberal in considering future requests for 
funds. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, while 
the conference report may be consider- 
ably better than the original version of 
the bill, something which is a little bet- 
ter than bad hardly rates our support. 
We are here abdicating a great degree 
of our control over how this program is 
being administered. This is so any way 
you look at it. 

In the 7 months I have been here it 
has been said at numerous times when 
objections are made to appropriation 
bills that we should not make the au- 
thorizations if we don’t want the appro- 
priations. What we are doing here is 
granting the executive department the 
right to make the authorizations and to 
commit us to foreign aid ad infinitum. 
As an example, the Congress has noth- 
ing to say about Secretary Rusk’s com- 
mitment to the Latin Americans but he 
has pledged the full faith and credit 
of the U.S. Government to $20 billion 
over the next 10 years. To give some- 
body the right to authorize for 5 or 10 
years is usurping the power of appro- 
priation which constitutionally reposes 
in the Congress. 

It is a sad day for the taxpayers when 
we relegate our body to a rubber stamp. 
The record clearly discloses that the 
State Department, the ICA, and other 
nonelected agencies of the executive de- 
partment clearly do not warrant the 
good faith and trust of the legislative 
branch in making such a delegation and 
I wholeheartedly oppose this compromise 
foreign aid bill. 

The Treasury financing-borrowing 
feature of this bill was but a diversionary 
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tactic which so clouded the issue that we 
never really discussed the lack of merit 
of the program, its approach and its 
history. This bill is five times worse than 
the bill we passed earlier this month 
since it is for 5 years rather than 1 year. 
We did not even have the courage to 
name the Communist countries to which 
aid is not to be extended. A color- 
blinded State Department will undoubt- 
edly now give aid to Poland and Yugo- 
Slavia, to name but two. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
while I have not had an opportunity to 
thoroughly read or study the conference 
report, I have read the comments of 
President Kennedy in his news confer- 
ence of yesterday. I have also listened 
to the comments by members of the con- 
ference committee, and particularly to 
the remarks of the chairman of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, who has 
explained the report. 

The question which has been in my 
mind, while not having been answered 
specifically during the debate, has been 
answered informally by the chairman, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Morgan, in such a way that I believe I 
can with good conscience support the 
conference report. 

I voted for the bill when it was passed 
by the House, after having voted for the 
Saund amendment, requiring annual ap- 
propriations, and eliminating the so- 
called back-door spending. I have been 
concerned with the authority given to 
the President—which I realize will be 
implemented by officials of the State De- 
partment—for long-term commitments, 
say one extending over a 5-year period, 
and after 1 or 2 years it develops that the 
program or project has proven, in my 
opinion, to be ineffective, ill advised, or 
extremely wasteful, and yet the adminis- 
tration considers the program to be jus- 
tified, would I, by voting approval of this 
conference report, have morally obli- 
gated myself to support appropriations 
for such projects? This is the question. 
The chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs has informally expressed his 
opinion that I should not feel obligated 
to support appropriations for programs 
which I feel are proven to be unjustified, 
even though administration commit- 
ments have been given. 

In this connection, I concur in the 
closing statement of the editorial which 
appeared in this morning’s issue of the 
Washington Post, which reads: 

The Congress and the country will stand 
by the long-term moral commitment of the 
new act, if the operations under it are effi- 
ciently conducted and if there is full access 
to information about them. 


I think the administration, including 
the President, and particularly those in 
the State Department charged with the 
operation of this program should under- 
stand that their actions will be under 
even closer scrutiny in the future than 
in the past, and that their commitments 
will not be honored by Congress—at 
least not approved by this Member— 
if they do not measure up to the high 
standards which this Congress has in- 
dicated are desirable, and further, I 
think the recipient nations should also 
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understand that the commitments made 
by the executive department are in 
effect subject to a veto by the legisla- 
tive branch of this Government when 
and if these programs prove to be ill- 
advised, poorly administered, or waste- 
ful in operation. 

I do not consider that by the approval 
of this conference report that Congress 
is giving the President a blank check- 
book, to be used over a 5-year period, 
without the necessity not only of re- 
porting to Congress, but also of receiving 
annual approval before the funds to 
redeem the checks he has issued are 
appropriated. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
disappointed that the conference com- 
mittee deleted my amendment prohibit- 
ing aid to 18 specific Communist coun- 
tries, and adopted the more flexible ver- 
sion that passed the Senate. 

A majority of the Members who voted 
on this amendment set forth the position 
of this House on aid and assistance going 
to Communist nations under this pro- 
gram. It is regrettable their wishes were 
not adhered to by members of the con- 
ference committee, but I wish to state 
that I believe the effect will not go un- 
noticed. 

In my opinion, the adoption of this 
amendment by the House should put on 
notice the agencies within the executive 
branch that Congress and the American 
people take a dim view of their tax funds 
being used to assist those who subscribe 
to an ideology which would destroy us. 

It is my hope that the Department of 
State, the International Cooperation 
Administration, and those charged with 
the responsibility of distributing such 
aid will look closely at the recipient na- 
tions, and will stop any assistance going 
to Communist countries. It is my hope 
that not one of the 18 countries listed 
in my amendment will be permitted to 
participate in this program until free- 
dom and liberty are returned to their 
lands. 

To claim that a Communist in Yugo- 
slavia is not as dedicated an enemy to 
the survival of our system of government 
in the United States as a Russian or 
Chinese Communist is a ridiculous inter- 
pretation, and one to which the ordinary 
American cannot and will not subscribe. 

My intentions are to oppose the con- 
ference committee’s recommendations, 
and I urge those who feel as strongly as 
I do to join with me. 

Regardless, I wish to state to my col- 
leagues who supported my amendment 
that I do not think we lost a battle. For 
in this bill, there is a general prohibition 
against aiding countries the President 
determines to be under the international 
Communist conspiracy. The key rests 
entirely upon this interpretation—and I 
can assure you that those responsible for 
this interpretation will have to answer 
to Congress in the future. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the House-Senate conference report on 
the foreign aid bill. Earlier in the day 
in a brief statement to the House, I ex- 
pressed my gratification that the House 
conferees had stood firm against the ad- 
ministration’s Treasury borrowing pro- 
posal and that instead had succeeded in 
writing in a provision making all loan 
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funds subject to annual appropriations. 
In other words, all back-door spending 
which abdicated the annual scrutiny and 
control of the congressional Appropria- 
tions Committees has been removed. I 
am happy that repayments on previous 
foreign loans will not be used to finance 
this program. Likewise, I am pleased 
that a continuing authority to draw on 
defense stocks is not in the bill. Finally, 
I am pleased the amount of the loan 
program is cut from $8.8 to $7.2 billion. 
Of course, there is still much talk 
about a moral responsibility of Congress 
to provide funds that are needed for 
long-range commitments. In the other 
body, the chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee says, accord- 
ing to a press dispatch, that Congress 
will be morally committed to support the 
President with appropriations unless 
there are affirmative showings, or un- 
usual, or compelling reasons why such 
funds should not be appropriated. 
This is not my understanding. The 
only moral commitment I read in this 
bill falls on the administration—not on 
the Congress—and that is to carry out 
its pledge that the program will be car- 
ried out better and the money more 
wisely spent than in the past. 
President Kennedy, as I said in pre- 
vious remarks, told the press the lan- 
guage giving authority to make long- 
term commitments did not carry a mor- 
al obligation upon the part of the Ap- 
propriations Committee to honor those 
commitments. The President made a 
clear statement on this point. 
I hope Congress as a result of this 
controversy over the method of financing 


this program will return in the future to 
the sound and constitutional appropri- 
ations procedure on all legislation. The 
legislative branch must regain its con- 
trol of the public purse. 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
dismayed by the unfortunate compro- 
mise of American principles evident in 
the so-called compromise version of the 
antibias clause in the declaration of 
policy in the mutual security bill. The 
Senate-House conference, which met to 
reconcile the differences between the 
Senate and House bills, reported out a 
measure far closer to the watered-down 
and vague Senate wording than the 
much stronger and specific House ver- 
sion. 

The call by the House for executive 
authority to cut off aid to nations that 
impose blockades and otherwise dis- 
criminate was eliminated. The obscure 
and, to all effects, nebulous clause ad- 
vocated by the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee appeared 
to emerge from the alleged “compro- 
mise” as the essence of the new clause. 

I feel the final wording is a definite 
retreat from the previous stands taken 
by Congress, such as the Douglas-Keat- 
ing amendment, and other strong anti- 
bias provisions heretofore enacted by 
Congress. This retreat is particularly 
tragic because it could well serve to 
encourage Arab intransigeance. 

I cannot call the new language an 
actual “compromise” in the true sense 
of the word. I would call it, even if 
well intended, a seeming appeasement 
of certain Arab countries to negate the 
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previously voiced congressional position 
on the boycott and blockade issues. Ap- 
parently it was with the tacit agree- 
ment of the State Department for it 
follows the Department’s consistent 
policy on this issue. The conference, in 
my opinion, did not effect a true re- 
conciliation of the two versions—the 
commendable, strong House language 
and the weak, wishy-washy Senate pro- 
vision. The result is a disheartening 
step backward. Although, granted, it 
is better than no antibias provision as 
originally advocated by the chairman of 
the committee in the other body. 
Blockades must be opposed, whether 
in Berlin or Suez. The Berlin block- 


ade has been challenged to the point 


of a dangerous crisis while another 
blockade, equally a violation of interna- 
tional law, at Suez, is appeased. Let 
our foreign policy be consistent. Our 
citizens are asked to face the risk of 
atomic destruction in a showdown over 
one blockade but we meanwhile retreat 
in the face of the Arab blockade, boycott, 
and discrimination against many Amer- 
ican citizens, companies, and shipping 
flying the US. flag. 

However, the issue before us now is 
to give effect to the concept espoused 
that nevertheless does link aid with 
standards of conduct. While I feel the 
compromise measure is itself compro- 
mised insofar as the goals of the House 
were stated in its original bill, we must 
still expect and demand implementa- 
tion of the will of Congress by the exec- 
utive branch, especially in the State 
Department. Certainly, the fact of its 
inclusion is in itself a measure of reaf- 
firmation of the sense of Congress along 
lines previously expressed. 

Every opportunity must be seized to 
strive for implementation of goals—to 
deny aid to nations that discriminate 
against our citizens and our shipping on 
an arbitrary basis and which practice 
illegal boycotts and blockades affecting 
other recipients of our aid. Despite its 
shortcomings, the new clause may still 
furnish a basis for action that would 
implement the known sense of Congress 
and it does furnish authority for action 
by the executive department. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I join with my colleagues in paying 
deserved tribute to the great chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
He has conducted the affairs of his com- 
mittee in a manner that has won not 
only the admiration but also in a very 
real sense the affection of both the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican members of the 
committee. I join, too, with my col- 
leagues in congratulating Dr. Morgan, 
Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. BuRLESON, Mrs. Bo.t- 
TON, and Dr. Jupp on the tremendous 
service they have rendered the Congress 
and the country by returning from the 
conference with a bill that satisfies the 
President and that reconciles such dif- 
ferences as there may have been in mat- 
ters of approach to the objectives of the 
program. 

In voting for the acceptance of the 
conferees’ report, however, I shall have a 
sense of deep regret that the language of 
the House bill on the matter of interna- 
tional waterways and discrimination has 
been watered down. Very much of what 
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I feel was expressed in the remarks of 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York (Mr. FarRBstTEIN]. 

It had been my privilege and pleasure 
to work with Mr. FARBSTEIN and Mr. 
Hays in the framing of the statement of 
policy as regards international water- 
ways that was contained in the Mutual 
Security Act of 1960. It will be recalled 
that this statement of policy as regards 
international waterways that originated 
in the House was objected to in the other 
body, that there was a long debate on 
the floor of the other body, and that 
after the debate there was a vote, and 
the other body by a substantial majority 
elected to stand with the House and the 
language remained in the bill. 

This to me was proof positive that the 
statement of policy as regards interna- 
tional waterways in the Mutual Security 
Act of 1960 was in conformance with the 
thinking of a vast majority of the Mem- 
bers of both bodies of the Congress. 

This year the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs by a unanimous vote reinserted 
the language in the mutual security bill 
of this year, and added thereto other 
strong language firmly stating the posi- 
tion of the United States of America on 
the matter of discrimination against any 
Americans in whatever land stationed, 
on the lines of religion. The vote in our 
committee on this reaffirmation of the 
moral law was unanimous. There was 
not a voice raised against it on the floor 
of the House, and from this I can con- 
clude that the statement in the House 
bill as regards international waterways 
and religious discrimination expressed 
the thinking of every Member of this 
body. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think we win 
strong and enduring friendships when 
we seek temporary favors by the barter 
of our self-respect. As an American I 
wish no more nor no less than that which 
is accorded all other Americans. Mem- 
bers of this body have been denied ac- 
cess to other countries because their ap- 
proach to the understanding of their 
relationship with the infinite was 
through a religious faith not in favor of 
those lands. Frankly, I do not see how 
we can hold up our heads with self- 
respect if we permit any country to dis- 
criminate against Americans on any 
other grounds than those of character. 

I am happy and I am proud that the 
body of which I am a Member has as- 
serted its position, without one dissent- 
ing vote, on this fundamental issue of the 
moral law as applied to foreign policy. 

I am confident that had the member- 
ship of the other body been given the 
opportunity of expressing itself directly 
on this issue, its decision would have 
been exactly the same as that expressed 
in the House. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I am against 
passage of the conference version of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. My op- 
position is not because I am opposed to 
foreign aid in principle, but because I 
feel that the conference version failed to 
actually and completely eliminate the 
so-called back-door spending feature of 
the program. Contract authority, along 
with the public debt transaction, note 
cancellation, and revolving funds, com- 
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prise the four types of back-door devices 
which abrogate congressional control of 
the purse strings. 

It is my conclusion, after careful con- 
sideration and after listening to the de- 
bate on the floor that once the executive 
branch of our Government commits to 
another nation for assistance, that the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
are morally obligated to fulfill the com- 
mitment. I object to the House of 
Representatives abrogating any of its 
exclusive prerogative to originate and 
pass upon bills permitting withdrawal of 
money from the Treasury. The US. 
Constitution specifically sets out this 
responsibility as an exclusive duty of this 
legislative body. 

Further, there was some indication on 
the floor that perhaps the legislative 
branch of our Government would not be 
able to obtain all of the facts in detail 
pertaining to these loans and grants 
once committed. In other words, under 
the cloak of executive privilege, docu- 
ments and evidence essential to congres- 
sional scrutiny of foreign aid programs 
may be denied. 

In conclusion, let me point out that 
perhaps our most successful foreign aid 
program was the Marshall plan which 
was fundamentally based on annual ap- 
propriations by the legislative branch of 
our Government. This is a shining 
example of a program succeeding with- 
out rigid long-term commitments. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
stropgly in opposition to the amounts 
recommended by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations for mutual security during 
fiscal 1962. I amin support of those who 
would restore the 21-percent cut made in 
the amounts provided and passed by this 
very Chamber less than a week ago. 

Now I have read in many newspapers 
during the last few days that the terms 
of the authorization bill somehow 
“morally commit” the House to restore 
these cuts. No such thing. The basic 
legislative intent of section 202(b) of 
S. 1983 was clearly developed on the floor 
just last Thursday in a colloquy between 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations [Mr. Cannon] and the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs [Mr. Morcan]. At that time they 
both agreed that the President of the 
United States had stated the case clearly 
at his press conference the day before, 
when, in answer to a question from a re- 
porter as to whether he thought there 
would be at least a moral obligation 
to make the full appropriation, he said: 
“No. I would think that the Appropria- 
tions Committee would have to make 
their own—meet their own responsibil- 
ities.” In other words, the action last 
week of the Committee on Appropriations 
as expressed in the bill before us, in no 
way violates the terms of the authoriza- 
tion bill. In short, because the record 
Clearly shows that the percentage cut 
under previously enacted foreign aid au- 
thorizations is not at all a break with 
tradition, we are getting exactly what 
some of us asked for. 

Anticipation of such action compelled 
me to oppose the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Saunp]. Moreover, the bill before us 
serves to further sustain my original be- 
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wilderment at the “wholly satisfactory” 
evaluation of the authorization bill by 
the President last week. 

If, according to the terms of the au- 
thorization bill, we are not morally com- 
mitted to restore these cuts, then what? 
Mr. Speaker, I respectfully submit that 
we should rather be committed to sus- 
taining the collective judgment of the 
members of the legislative committee, 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, who 
deliberated for months on the authoriza- 
tion bill. We should further be com- 
mitted to supporting the judgment of the 
members of the conference committee, 
who laboriously compromised with the 
committee from the other Chamber, in 
arriving at what they thought were jus- 
tified authorizations. Last but not least, 
there are 260 of us who, just 5 short days 
ago, voted for the level of authorizations 
contained in the conference report—and 
at least that number should feel con- 
strained to sustaining their own respec- 
tive personal judgments in this matter. 
It is in this direction that our moral 
commitments lie. To act otherwise 
would be sheer ambivalence. 

In recent weeks I have heard a lot of 
talk about the constitutional prerogatives 
of the legislative branch with respect to 
the powers to appropriate. I think it is 
about time some of us started worrying 
about the vanishing powers of our legis- 
lative committees, whose recommended 
authorizations to appropriate are carry- 
ing less and less meaning with the Con- 
gress each year. I have long maintained 
that it is precisely for this reason that 
the executive branch, together with 
many disillusioned members of our leg- 
islative committees, have seen fit to sup- 
port measures that would bypass the 
annual appropriations process. This 
trend will stop only when some of the 
powers of the purse are restored to their 
rightful legislative owners. 

Mr. Speaker, we have that opportunity 
now. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, under the 
permission granted for all Members to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp dur- 
ing the debate on the conference report 
on the mutual security bill, I would 
like to make a statement regarding this 
legislation. 

I have always supported our foreign 
aid program in the past and I will sup- 
port this conference report today be- 
cause it is apparently the best com- 
promise the conferees could obtain. 

However, I am greatly disappointed 
to note that the statement of policy in 
the bill has been watered down to the 
point where it has little meaning. The 
language in the House bill offered 
greater protection to American citizens 
and American business regarding their 
rights against boycotts and blockades, 
and I feel that this language should have 
been retained by the conferees. The 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
the House itself voted in favor of the 
stronger language and I am sorry the 
Senate conferees insisted on weakening 
it. I do not see how we can possibly 
improve our own position by offering 
less protection to our own citizens and 
businessmen. 

The removal of that portion of our 
statement of policy which granted the 
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right of commercial access to other 
countries makes it appear that the 
United States condones the actions of 
some countries in boycotting American 
trade. If we are to continue to give aid 
to other countries, I do not think it is 
too much to expect them to trade with 
sma business, without discrimina- 
ion. 

By watering down our statement of 
policy, we are opening the door for those 
nations guilty of discrimination against 
our citizens to charge that Congress 
does not care if they pursue their black- 
mail, blockades, and discrimination of 
American business. The statement of 
policy originally passed by the House 
let the world know that the United 
States objects to such actions, especially 
by nations we are helping through our 
mutual security program. 

Because I realize the good accom- 
plished by our aid to other countries, 
I will support this conference report, but 
I want to go on record as protesting the 
wording in our statement of policy be- 
cause I feel that the language indicates 
that our Government is not prepared 
to protect the essential rights and lib- 
erties of its citizens. “Trade—Not Aid” 
is an excellent motto and I feel very 
strongly that America has the right to 
trade with any other nation in the world, 
regardless of the internal disputes of 
one nation with another. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have permission to extend their remarks 
in the Recorp during the debate on this 
conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 260, nays 132, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 44, as follows: 


[Roll No. 181] 
YEAS—260 

Addabbo Byrne, Pa. Downing 
Addonizio Byrnes, Wis. Doyle 
Albert ahill Dulski 
Anfuso Cannon Durno 
Arends Care Dwyer 
Ashley Chamberlain Edmondson 
Aspinall Chelf Elliott 
Auchincloss Chenoweth Ellsworth 
Avery Clark Everett 
Bailey Coad Evins 
Baldwin Cohelan Fallon 
Barry Conte Farbstein 
Bass, N.H. Cook Fascell 
Bass, Tenn. Cooley Feighan 
Bates Corbett Fenton 
Beckworth Corman Finnegan 
Bennett, Fla. Curtin Fino 
Blatnik Curtis, Mass. Flood 
Boggs Curtis, Mo. Fogarty 
Boland Daddario Ford 
Bolling Dague Fountain 
Bolton Daniels Frazier 
Boykin Davis, Tenn. Frelinghuysen 
Brademas Delaney Friedel 
Breeding Dent Fulton 
Bromwell Denton Gallagher 
Brooks, Tex. Derounian Garland 
Broomfield Di Garmatz 
Buckley Dominick Gary 
Burke, Ky. Donohue Gathings 
Burke, Mass. Dooley Giaimo 
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Gilbert 
Glenn 
Goodell 
Granahan 
Gray 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Gubser 
Hagen, Calif. 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hansen 
Harding 
Hays 
Healey 
Hébert 
Hechler 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Ikard, Tex. 
Inouye 
Jarman 
Joelson 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Md. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Judd 
Karsten 
Kastenmeier 
Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 
Keogh 
Kilday 
King, Calif. 
King, N-Y. 
Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Kornegay 
Kowalski 
Kunkel 
Lane 
Lankford 
Lesinski 
Libonati 
Lindsay 
McCormack 
McDowell 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Alexander 
Alford 
Alger 
Anderson, Il. 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baring 
Battin 
Becker 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett, Mich. 
Berry 
Betts 
Blitch 
Bonner 
Bow 

Bray 
Brown 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Burleson 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Church 
Clancy 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Davis, John W. 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dole 

Dorn 
Dowdy 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Gavin 


McFall 
Macdonald 
MacGregor 
Machrowicz 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
Marshall 
Martin, Mass. 
Mathias 
Matthews 
May 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 
George P. 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nix 
Norblad 
O’Brien, Il. 
O'Brien, N.Y. 
O'Hara, Ill. 
O'Hara, Mich. 
Olsen 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Philbin 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Powell 
Price 
Pucinski 
Quie 
Randall 
Reifel 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Riehlman 
Rivers, Alaska 
Roberts 
Robison 


NAYS—132 


Goodling 
Grant 

Gross 

Hagan, Ga. 
Haley 

Hall 

Hardy 

Harris 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Harsha 


Harvey, Ind. 
Harvey, Mich. 
Hemphill 
Hiestand 
Hoffman, Il. 
Hull 
Ichord, Mo. 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Jonas 
Kearns 
Kilgore 
Kitchin 
Kyl 
Laird 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McIntire 
McMillan 
McVey 
Mack 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mason 
Meader 
Michel 
Mills 
Moore 
Moorehead, 
Ohio 
Morris 
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Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Ryan 

St. Germain 
Saund 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Scranton 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Sibal 

Sisk 

Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Miss. 
Spence 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomas 


Thompson, Tex. 


Thornberry 
Toll 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Tupper 


Udall, Morris K. 


Ullman 
Vanik 

Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Wallhauser 
Walter 
Watts 

Weis 
Whalley 
Wickersham 
Widnall 
Wilson, Calif. 
Yates 
Younger 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Moulder 
Passman 
Pfost 
Pillion 
Poage 

Poff 

Ray 

Reece 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Riley 
Rivers, 8.C. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Roudebush 
Roush 
Rousselot 
Rutherford 
St. George 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Schenck 
Shipley 
Short 
Shriver 
Sikes 

Siler 

Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Va. 
Stephens 
Taber 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Tuck 

Utt 

Weaver 
Whitener 
Whitten 
Willis 
Wilson, Ind, 
Winstead 
Young 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”—1 


Andersen, 
Minn. 


NOT VOTING—44 


Andrews Hoffman, Mich. Nygaard 
Barrett Karth O’Konski 
Brewster Kilburn Pilcher 
Brooks, La. King, Utah Rabaut 
Celler Knox Rains 
Chiperfield Loser Santangelo 
Davis, McSween Scherer 

James C, Mailliard Thompson, La. 
Dawson Merrow Thompson, N.J. 
Dingell Miller, N.Y. Van Pelt 
Forrester Milliken Westland 
Green, Oreg. Minshall Wharton 
Griffiths Murray Williams 
Harrison, Va. Nelsen Wright 
Hoeven Norrell 


So the conference report was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Nelsen for, 
Minnesota against. 

Mr. Santangelo for, with Mr. McSween 
against. 

Mr. Loser for, with Mrs. Norrell against. 

Mr. Dingell for, with Mr. Pilcher against. 

Mr. Rains for, with Mr. Williams against. 

Mr. Rabaut for, with Mr. Brooks of Loui- 
siana against. 

Mr. Brewster for, with Mr. Scherer against. 

Mr. Karth for, with Mr. James C. Davis 
against. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Hoffman of Michigan against. 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Van Pelt against. 

Mr. Miller of New York for, with Mr. 
O’Konski against. 

Mr. Merrow for, with Mr. Knox against. 

Mr. Westland for, with Mr. Hoeven against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Nygaard against. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon for, with Mr. For- 
rester against. 

Mr. Barrett for, with Mr. Harrison of Vir- 
ginia against. 

Mr. Dawson for, with Mr. Wharton against. 

Mrs. Griffiths for, with Mr. Andrews 
against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. King of Utah with Mr. Mailliard. 
Mr. Murray with Mr. Milliken. 


Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Chi- 
perfield. 


Mr. Wright with Mr. Minshall. 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a live pair with the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN]. 
If he were present he would have voted 
“yea.” I voted “nay.” I withdrew my 
vote of “nay” and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


with Mr. Andersen of 





ADJOURNMENT FROM TOMORROW 
UNTIL TUESDAY 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns tomorrow it adjourn to meet 
on Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR BAL- 
ANCE OF THIS WEEK AND NEXT 
WEEK 
Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 





August 31 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
quest this time in order to inquire of the 
acting majority leader what the program 
for the balance of the week is and what 
it will be for next week? 

Mr. ALBERT. There is no legislative 
program for tomorrow. 

For next week, the program is as 
follows: 

On Monday, of course, as we have just 
disposed of, there is no session because 
it is Labor Day. 

On Tuesday the Private Calendar will 
be called, and the mutual security ap- 
propriations bill for 1962 will be consid- 
ered. If this is not completed on Tues- 
day it will be cailed up for completion 
after the suspensions. 

Wednesday, under the rule previously 
adopted, will be Consent Calendar Day. 
There are 24 suspensions. 

First is H.R. 9000 the Impacted Areas 
and National Defense Education Act 
extension. 

There are 23 more, and if any Member 
desires me to read them off, I shall. 
Otherwise I will insert them in the Rrec- 
ORD as they are listed. 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman will 
yield, I think I have my list here at the 
desk. If anyone wants to look at it, it 
will be available. Otherwise, it will be 
printed in the Recorp to avoid the time 
that would necessarily have to be taken 
if the gentleman from Oklahoma were 
to read each one. 

(The list referred to follows:) 


H.R. 9000, impacted areas and NDEA, 

H.R. 8723, welfare and pension plan. 

H.R. 8597, railroad retirement. 

S. 2051, education of war orphans. 

H.R. 8291, resettlement of aliens. 

8.2237, permit entry of eligible alien 
orphans. 

H.R. 6145, taxes, postponement, reduced 
credit provisions. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 14, salute, 
“Uncle Sam” Wilson. 

H.R. 6630, railway companies, rights-of- 
way. 

S. 200, Indians, limitation, appropriations, 
vocational training. 

House Joint Resolution 459, Maryland, pre- 
serve lands. 

H.R. 8666, educational and cultural ex- 
changes, international relations. 

H.R. 8870, amend Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958. 

H.R. 8762, increase loan authority, Small 
Business Act. 

H.R. 8632, Merchant Marine Act—exchange 
of vessels. 

H.R. 2488, to amend the Shipping Act of 
1916, licensing of ocean freight forwarders. 

H.R. 1777, crimes and offenses, counter- 
feiting of State obligations. 

H.R. 4357, increase compensation, 
Hazards Compensation Act. 

H.R. 8038, crimes and offenses, penalty to 
use slugs, disks, etc. 

H.R. 3019, Annex, Government Printing 
Office. 

H.R. 9011, training of teachers of the deaf. 

H.R. 8902, promote the education of the 
blind. 

H.R. 7812, Farm Labor Contractors Regis- 
tration Act. 

S. 48, leases, recreation facilities in reser- 
voir areas. 


War 
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Mr. ALBERT. Thursday, and the bal- 
ance of the week, there is a primary, as 
everyone knows, in New York City, and 
the leadership will request that record 
votes, except on procedural matters 
which may come up on Thursday, might 
go over to the next legislative day. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all rollcall votes on bills, mo- 
tions to recommit, and amendments 
which might be appropriate on Thursday 
next might be put off until the following 
legislative day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. For Thursday and the 
balance of the week there is the public 
works appropriations bill for 1962. 

House Resolution 403, investigations, 
Export Control Act of 1949. 

House Resolution 407, rules to amend 
clause 3 of rule XIII. 

The following bills may be brought up 
by unanimous consent at any time: 

H.R. 7692, marking of packages, im- 
ported articles. 

H.R. 8876, having to do with taxpayer 
account numbers. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means has advised that he will 
seek to call those up, too, by unanimous 
consent. 

Of course, this announcement is sub- 
ject to the general reservation that con- 
ference reports may be brought up at 
any time, and that any further program 
may be announced later. 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman will 
permit, might I say that if we dispose of 
the mutual security appropriations bill 
next week and can get the public works 
appropriation bill out of the way, I can- 
not see any reason why we cannot ad- 
journ next week and, certainly, no later 
than the middle of the following week, 
if we can get the proper cooperation 
from the other body. 

I see the Speaker pro tempore smiling, 
but I have found out in my experience 
here that you never get adjourned un- 
less you really get down to business and 
work to that end. 

Mr. Speaker, as far as I am concerned, 
and I am sure I speak for the majority 
of the Members, I certainly hope that 
with many of the things back of us with 
which we have had to contend, and with 
this program now laid out for next week, 
we ought to move rapidly for an ad- 
journment sine die. 

Mr. ALBERT. I know the gentleman 
realizes that the gentleman will have 
the cooperation of the Democratic lead- 
ership. We all want to move toward ad- 
journment just as fast as the business of 
the Congress will permit. I think we all 
want to do that. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just been advised 
by a representative of the Committee on 
House Administration that that com- 
mittee will have two or more privileged 
matters to present to the House next 
week. 





COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. HOLIFIFLD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Atomic Energy have until midnight 
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to file a conference report on the bill 
H.R. 7576. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 





INDIAN REVOLVING LOAN FUND 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1540) to 
amend the law establishing the Indian 
revolving loan fund. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
appropriation authorization in section 10 
of the Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 986), 
is hereby amended by increasing it from 
$10,000,000 to $35,000,000. 

(b) All funds that are now or hereafter 
a part of the revolving fund authorized by 
the Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 986), the 
Act of June 26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1968), and 
the Act of April 19, 1950 (64 Stat. 44), as 
amended and supplemented, including sums 
received in settlement of debts of livestock 
pursuant to the Act of May 24, 1950 (64 
Stat. 190), sums collected in repayment of 
loans heretofore or hereafter made, and 
sums collected as interest or other charges 
on loans made, shall hereafter be available 
for loans to organizations of Indians, 
Eskimos, and Aleuts (hereinafter referred 
to as Indians), having a form of organiza- 
tion that is satisfactory to the Secretary, 
and to individual Indians of one-quarter 
degree or more of Indian blood who are not 
members of or eligible for membership in 
an organization that is making loans to its 
members, for any purpose that will promote 
the economic development of such organiza- 
tions and their members, or the individual 
Indian borrowers. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That the appropriation authori- 
zation in section 10 of the Act of June 18, 
1934 (48 Stat. 986), is hereby amended by 
increasing it from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist on its amendment 
to the bill S. 1540 and ask for a confer- 
ence with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. HALrey, 
EDMONDSON, Morris, BERRY, and NyYGAARD. 


amendment was 





AMERICA MUST MAINTAIN NU- 
CLEAR SUPERIORITY OVER THE 
RUSSIANS 
Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 


ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, by 
declaring its resolve to resume nuclear 
weapons tests, the Kremlin has dealt the 
hopes of mankind for peace another 
cruel blow. 

To this Nation, the Red masters’ dec- 
laration should serve as another grim re- 
minder that our own nuclear arsenal, 
coupled with the capacity to unleash 
that arsenal against Communist aggres- 
sion, remains one of the greatest powers 
for peace in the world. 

It is another in a long series of 
reminders that the Red masters remain 
unalterably committed to the same de- 
sire which tyrants throughout history 
have held—the desire to inflict their will 
upon all of mankind. 

Because our nuclear capability is the 
greatest deterrent to war, we must ex- 
pend whatever energies and make what- 
ever decisions are necessary to preserve 
our advantage in this field. Since World 
War IU, our technology and our progress 
have continuously paced the field of nu- 
clear physics. We still firmly hold the 
leadership of this field today. 

Our people should not panic over the 
Kremlin’s intention to produce a bomb 
with the power of 100 million tons of 
TNT. For some time our scientists have 
possessed the ability to produce such a 
bomb, and would have done so had such 
a weapon possessed any important stra- 
tegic advantages, aside from the propa- 
ganda value upon which the Russians 
are attempting to capitalize in such a 
feat. Moreover, the American stockpile 
of nuclear weapons is presumably still 
decisively greater than the Russians’ 
stockpile. 

Yet we must not underestimate the 
challenge which the Russians’ resump- 
tion of nuclear tests poses. Our response 
to the challenge should be a thorough re- 
evaluation of our own program in this 
field. It is clearly vital that we preserve 
the advantage we hold. 

Through a crash effort, the Russians 
gained ascendancy over the free world 
in space. It would be a mistake of catas- 
trophic proportions to let them capture 
ascendancy over us in nuclear physics. 
Because of the Russians’ ascendancy in 
space technology, we must face the pos- 
sibility that their capability for deliver- 
ing nuclear weapons may at some point 
in this decade be greater than our like 
capability. If we should ever let them 
capture the lead in the development of 
nuclear warheads, our security and that 
of all our allies would face grave perils. 
At such a time, nuclear blackmail could 
become a hideous reality. The Red 
masters would not hesitate to use such 
blackmail if they possessed the necessary 
technical advantages to support it, just 
as they now have no hesitation about 
heightening global tensions by announc- 
ing plans to resume nuclear tests. 

They obviously have timed their an- 
nouncement to play upon the fears of 
the neutral nations which open their 
conference tomorrow. I believe that this 
strategy will backfire upon the Russians. 

The Russians hope to draw neutrals 
to them by another display of power. 
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Instead this saber rattling should deepen 
the neutrals’ distrust of Soviet inten- 
tions. I here call upon the executive 
branch of our Government to take such 
steps as may be necessary to maintain 
America’s nuclear superiority over Rus- 
sia. The Nation must be prepared to 
make and to implement the grim deci- 
sions which lie ahead. 


EXPLANATION BY AVERELL HARRI- 
MAN DUE CONGRESS 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, Tuesday a 
report circulated that last autumn dur- 
ing the elections for the Presidency, 
Averell Harriman, then a private citi- 
zen, traveled to Russia for an interview 
with Mr. Khrushchev. At that inter- 
view, it is claimed, Mr. Harriman ad- 
vised the head of the Soviet Government 
how to “‘help” Mr. Kennedy in the elec- 
tion. 

Mr. Drew Pearson reports Mr. Khru- 
shchev as remarking, referring to Presi- 
dent Kennedy: 

Naturally we didn’t say we were for him 
publicly, Averell Harriman had warned us 
not to. He [Harriman] said, “If you chide 
Nixon, chide Kennedy a little, too. It will 
help.” 


It was with a sense of profound amaze- 
ment that I read this report. Certainly 
the Congress is entitled to an explana- 
tion by Mr. Harriman, as requested 
Tuesday by my colleague, Tom CurTIs, on 
the floor of this House. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee I have been waiting with 
some interest for the last 3 days for this 
explanation. Mr. Harriman has appar- 
ently chosen to remain silent. What is 
the meaning of this silence? 

The U.S. Criminal Code forbids any 
private citizen of the United States to 
discuss with foreign governments mat- 
ters affecting the vital interests of the 
U.S. Government. Is the choice of Pres- 
ident such a matter of vital domestic 
interest? That a prominent Democrat, 
a member of the Kennedy team and a 
former Governor of New York should un- 
dertake to advise a foreign power, in- 
deed a Communist power, as to how best 
to influence a U.S. presidential election 
so as to help elect a candidate of his 
own party, if it is not actually in viola- 
tion of the law, is surely shocking con- 
duct. 

Mr. Harriman is presently a roving 
ambassador for the United States. If 
his usefulness in this capacity is not to 
be impaired, he must clear up this highly 
damaging report. If he will not do so 
himself, it would seem to me advisable 
that the proper committee of Congress 
ask him to do so. I am sure we all await 
his explanation with interest. 
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CERTAIN ACTIONS OF FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN THOMSON OF 
WISCONSIN ON INTRODUCTION OF RESOLUTION 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing today a reso- 
lution concerning certain proceedings be- 
fore the Federal Communications Com- 
mission which I believe would have the 
most serious adverse effect on the people 
of my district and of my State of Wis- 
consin, as well as on hundreds of thou- 
sands of other people in other areas of 
the United States. The resolution also 
demonstrates the grossly inconsistent if 
not misleading position taken by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
respecting substantial appropriations 
which it has requested and recently ob- 
tained from the Congress. 

I refer specifically to the FCC’s ac- 
tions on July 26, 1961, which initiated 
proceedings proposing in eight cities— 
including my State capital of Madison— 
to delete existing VHF channels on 
which a VHF station is currently pro- 
viding vitally needed TV service, and 
to compel those VHF stations to shift 
from the VHF to an admittedly inferior, 
in terms of coverage, UHF channel. 
This proposed destruction of valuable 
VHF frequencies and service would un- 
der any circumstances be considered 
most extreme and very harmful to the 
public’s best interests. When, as here, 
it is prematurely taken without any of 
the basic technical data which the Com- 
mission has represented to Congress that 
it does not have and has in fact obtained 
special appropriations to attempt to ob- 
tain—then I submit the Commission has 
far overstepped the bounds of reason- 
able administrative action and this 
House must take appropriate action to 
prevent the vast harm threatened by 
its administrative arm, the FCC. 

To go back in time for a moment, the 
FCC during the 86th Congress sought a 
special appropriation in excess of $2 
million to conduct an experimental study 
of ultrahigh frequencies—or the UHF, 
as they are called—to be held in New 
York City. The Subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Offices of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, chaired by the Hon- 
orable ALBERT THOMAS, of Texas, was 
naturally quite concerned with the need 
and justification for such a substantial 
appropriation, amounting as it did to 
one-sixth of the Commission’s entire an- 
nual budget. The Commission and its 
individual Commissioners in hearings 
before the subcommittee asserted what 
they believed to be compelling justifica- 
tion for such special appropriation in 
response to probing inquiry by subcom- 
mittee members. The subcommittee was 
advised and I quote from the Commis- 
sion’s formal statement of record that 
there was “need for a special engineer- 
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ing study into the effectiveness of UHF 
television,” and that “the aim of this 
project is to determine facts which would 
aid in the resolution of the television 
allocations problem which has been a 
source of serious concern to the Con- 
gress, the broadcasting industry, and the 
Commission.’ ‘The study was to cover 
the entire range of UHF operations in- 
cluding, and I again quote: 

All phases of a development, measure- 
ment, and field testing for UHF television. 


The House was further told that funds 
for the study were necessary, since—and 
I again quote: 

Until comprehensive knowledge of UHF 
services and capability is obtained, there is 
little hope of successfully utilizing UHF on 
a nationwide basis. 


And, that every effort would be made 
to evaluate the effectiveness of UHF 
broadcasting so as to seek to find—and 
again I quote: 

The assurance that UHF could be effec- 
tively utilized (subcommittee hearings, par. 
2, at p. 684). 


That was the Commission’s own initial 
statement which went on to refer to the 
acteristics, and the more widespread 
quencies—or VHF television—in terms 
of its wider and more reliable coverage, 
its superior receiver and antenna char- 
acteristics and the more widespread 
distribution of VHF receivers. 

All of these asserted needs for a special 
experimental UHF study were reiterated 
by the individual Commissioners in re- 
sponse to subcommittee questions. It 
was clear that the Commission sought to 
find out more about UHF capabilities so 
as to determine its capacity for replacing 
the VHF in the United States as a pos- 
sible—and I repeat possible—solution to 
TV allocations problems. Thus, it was 
agreed to be, and I again quote: 

The feeling of the Commission that you 
cannot arrive at a conclusion with respect to 
UHF without this study (id., at p. 704). 


The Appropriations Subcommittee was 
also quite concerned that the UHF study 
was proposed to be held in New York City 
which would require the erection of two 
new UHF stations from the ground up at 
a cost in excess of a million dollars alone, 
whereas there were existing UHF sta- 
tions in other cities such as in Pittsburgh 
which could have been utilized for this 
purpose at a much lower, if not minimal, 
cost. The Commission insisted upon a 
UHF study in New York for the reason 
as stated by one of the Commissioners 
that—and this, too, is a quotation— 
if it works in New York City the chances 
are that it will work any place in the 
country (id.). 


With the closest particular respect to 
the subject matter of my resolution, it 
was finally stated by one subcommittee 
member with FCC approval that—an- 
other direct quotation: 


The Commission does not want to move 
toward definite conclusions with respect to 
whether or not they all ought to be UHF or 
whether there ought to be an intermixture or 
whether there ought to be a demixture un- 
less they have some sort of study upon which 
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to base their conclusions. This would seem 
to be an expensive way but the only way the 
FCC can actually arrive at the decision as to 
what is going to happen to UHF (id., at 
p. 721). 


On the basis of these assertions, the 
86th Congress specially appropriated and 
made available for the special UHF study 
the amount of $2 million. 

That FCC study is only just now get- 
ting underway, with its actual opera- 
tions now scheduled to commence in 
late 1961 and the final Commission re- 
sults not due to be completed until Jan- 
uary 1963. In fact, the Commission has 
just requested that the Congress insert 
new language in its present appropria- 
tions bill to extend the availability of the 
special study appropriation past June 
30, 1962, for an additional 6 months. 

Since the study has not yet even com- 
menced, the Commission obviously has 
not obtained any data from it with re- 
spect to UHF capabilities or other tech- 
nical aspects. 

Despite this absence of UHF data, the 
Commission on July 26, 1961, took those 
allocations actions I have referred to, 
proposing fundamental changes in our 
television system. ‘These were the pro- 
posals in eight cities, including Wiscon- 
sin’s capital city of Madison to delete 
existing VHF channels and service, and 
compelling VHF stations to shift from 
their present VHF channels to the nar- 
rower coverage and less reliable UHF. 
Madison channel 3 was proposed for 
extinction in this ad hoc, haphazard 
manner, as well as seven other operating 
VHF stations in the significant cities of 
Montgomery, Ala., Columbia, S.C., Cham- 
paign-Urbana, Ill., Binghamton, N.Y., 
Erie, Pa., Hartford, Conn., and Rockford, 
Tll., about which this House has already 
heard and will undoubtedly hear further. 

The proposed deletion of Madison 
channel 3—or “deintermixture,”’ as the 
FCC sometimes deceptively labels it— 
would take from south-central Wiscon- 
sin one of its most vital natural re- 
sources. That is a television channel 
serving the vast rural and agricultural 
areas of that region, and linking those 
hundreds of thousands of people with 
their State capital of Madison. Without 
Madison channel 3, because of the ad- 
mitted technical disparities of substi- 
tuted UHF television, tens of thousands 
of people would actually be deprived of 
their only regular and reliable television 
service, or of one of the only two or three 
regular and reliable television services 
they may now enjoy. No major metro- 
politan center of the United States which 
may have as many as five or seven VHF 
stations plus countless other services, is 
proposed to lose as much as one VHF 
channel. Yet here, the Commission— 
without any of the technical data which 
they are spending $2 million to try to ob- 
tain—now would deprive countless Wis- 
consinites, as well as other areas, of the 
basic television service on which they so 
heavily depend andrely. This is nothing 
less than an outright discrimination 
against the rural and agriculture citizens 
of Wisconsin. It is an attempted repe- 
tition in television of the unfortunate 
Situation in radio in which these same 
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people and the State of Wisconsin never 
received their rightful share of prime 
radio facilities. 

It is for these reasons that I have 
introduced a resolution which would 
preclude the Commission taking any 
further action looking toward deleting 
existing VHF channels and forcing ex- 
isting VHF stations to shift to the UHF, 
until it has at least completed the cur- 
rent experimental study of UHF in New 
York City for which Congress has ap- 
propriated $2 million. By the Commis- 
sion’s own representations in seeking 
this considerable appropriation, it has 
made clear that it does not now have any 
of the proper technical data upon which 
to seek to take such harmful action. 
Either this is so or the Commission has 
misled this House into an appropriation 
which it did not need, was not entitled 
to, and is now wasting. But let us as- 
sume that this latter possibility is not 
so. Then, only when the experimental 
UHF study is fully completed could the 
Commission possibly obtain the technical 
knowledge and assurance of UHF capa- 
bilities which it admittedly now does 
not have and is currently exploring. To 
delete existing and vitally needed VHF 
channels and services before that time 
would amount to administrative folly as 
well as a tragedy for the people who 
would thereby be deprived of the regular 
television service to which they are en- 
titled. Accordingly, I urge this House 
to pass the resolution which would at 
least safeguard its own appropriations 
processes as well as prevent the prema- 
ture and so particularly harmful admin- 
istrative action now threatened by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 





A POSITIVE APPROACH TO PEACE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. STaGcERS] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the pressure of world tensions which are 
becoming more ominous from day to 
day, and which have spread from the 
original starting point in Western Eu- 
rope to every corner of Asia, to Africa, 
and which are now sprouting like the 
green bay tree in our own hemisphere, 
all our thought and energy is being ab- 
sorbed by plans and projects to meet 
challenges. Nobody is thinking or talk- 
ing, at least in a general public way, 
about what could be done to remedy the 
causes which give rise to the tensions. It 
is true that the causes are identified well 
enough. They are summed up under the 
headings of poverty, disease, ignorance, 
and oppression, and we piously assert 
our national policy to reduce or to remove 
those causes. The point is, we neither 
adopt, nor plan, nor discuss any broad 
practical steps which could conceivably 
bring about the desired result. If, by 
the grace of God, war “hreats should sud- 
denly cease, if disarmament proposals 
should unexpectedly be agreed to by 
everybody concerned, what comes next? 

The Congress has before it a number 
of bills providing for the establishment of 
a Disarmament Agency. The bills are 
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sponsored by an impressive number of 
Members belonging to both political 
parties, and they conform to the stated 
views of the present occupant of the 
White House, as well as to those of his 
predecessor. An example of the bills 
themselves, and of the limited official 
discussion, gives the impression that the 
sponsors are concerned, perhaps only 
vaguely, with something far beyond the 
limited goal of disarmament. They 
speak of “keeping the peace in a dis- 
armed world,” and of a “peaceful world 
society in which disarmament, except for 
the forces needed to apply international 
sanctions, is the accepted condition of 
international life.” Yet even this timor- 
ous approach to the whole problem has 
met with no vigorous or concerted ac- 
tion up to the present time. Perhaps the 
view is entertained that the bills would 
only add a new agency to a list which is 
already long, interfused, and expensive, 
and probably also futile. 

Disarmament is merely a negative ap- 
proach to the problem. If we should 
achieve an agreement by which national 
military forces would be reduced to 10 
percent, or 1 percent, of their present size 
and strength, if we should eliminate the 
dreaded atom bomb entirely, we would 
still do nothing to the causes of unrest. 
Tensions would remain, and smaller mil- 
itary contingents would struggle with 
undiminished zeal, and probably with 
equal disruption to a peaceful organiza- 
tion of civil life. But if the causes of 
tension were removed the sizes of mili- 
tary forces would be of less consequence. 
There would be no occasion for them to 
lock in all-destructive strife. 

I submit that my record shows that 
no Member of Congress has been more 
consistent than I in advocating and sup- 
porting a military power for the United 
States that is adequate to meet all con- 
ceivable needs. Yet my advocacy of mili- 
tary might has been haunted by a grow- 
ing realization that it is more or less 
vain. Every increase in our force is an- 
swered by a greater increase in the forces 
which are our actual or potential ene- 
mies. Those actual or potential enemies 
today number at least two-thirds of the 
population of the globe. They include 
not only those people who stand in ac- 
knowledged opposition to our way of life, 
but also those peoples whose condition 
of life leads them to an irrational but 
none the less hostile envy of our achieve- 
ments. There is no certainty, indeed, 
that we can count on concrete sympathy 
from the third of the world which is pre- 
sumably committed to our way of think- 
ing. 

Although I support military prepared- 
ness, and although I have used some 4 
years of my life in military service, and 
would repeat the experience if the need 
arose, I have no faith in the ultimate 
triumph of force. For that reason, I 
have, during the years I have been privi- 
leged to serve in Congress, introduced 
a number of bills providing for the 
establishment of a Department of Peace 
in the President’s Cabinet. I believe 
today that the present proposal for a 
Disarmament Agency should be merged 
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in and expanded to a provision for a 
Department of Peace. 

A Department of Peace would gather 
to itself all the dignity and prestige of 
a regular department of this Govern- 
ment. It would advertise to the world 
that we were so concerned with the 
problems of peace that we were setting 
up specific standing arrangements to 
deal with them. It would invite the 
imitation of other forward-looking gov- 
ernments in making similar provisions, 
and help to generate a new atmosphere 
from which all extraneous business or 
political or social matters could be ex- 
cluded. It would make peace a matter 
of continuous study and action. 

One incidental function of a Depart- 
ment of Peace would very probably be 
the formulation of disarmament terms. 
This is its negative aspect, a deterrent 
function, to some extent. On the posi- 
tive side, which is the only permanent 
value in either a Disarmament Agency 
or a Peace Department, it would de- 
liberately search for and attempt to 
eliminate causes of friction. At the 
same time, it would study and discuss 
publicly and formulate articulated pro- 
grams and projects designed to improve 
human relations, and finally turn them 
over to those who have the authority 
and resources to put them into execu- 
tion. 

The problems of peace are of prodi- 
gious magnitude. Merely to list them is 
to bring on a headache. Needless to say, 
I have no magic formula to feed all the 
hungry in the world, to cure all diseases, 
to educate all the uneducated, to release 
But 


all the oppressed from their bonds. 
this is by no means to say that the job 


cannot be done. Human ingenuity and 
resourcefulness seem to be equal to 
every task that they have taken up. 
Recent achievements show us that we 
can harness the atom and conquer 
space. Who is it that is given credit for 
the common statement: 

The difficult we do at once; the impossible 
takes a little longer. 


Does that kind of spirit animate those 
who deal with the material world alone, 
and not with the world of human 
relations? 

Let us arm our Government with an 
ideological weapon which will be irre- 
sistible in all the councils of the world. 
Let us advertise loudly and publicly that 
we propose to devote our energies and 
resources to the propagation of peace. 
Let us put a full Department of Peace 
at the President’s disposal and endow 
it with generous means to pursue its 
lawful purposes. Its cost will be only 
a minute fraction of the cost of only one 
little armed expedition, and it may suc- 
ceed in composing one by one the many 
and difficult conflicts which beset the 
advance of civilization. We can be sure 
that it will attract to its service the best 
minds of the Nation, those who will 
consider it the supreme honor of all 
time to contribute to the promotion of 
a peaceful world. 


BICENTENNIAL OF PITTSFIELD AND 
BERKSHIRE COUNTY, MASS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Massachusetts [Mr. Conte] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, this year 
marks the bicentennial of Berkshire 
County, Mass., and of its county seat, the 
city of Pittsfield. The anniversary of 
both naturally has particular meaning 
to me, for Berkshire is my native soil, 
and Pittsfield is my hometown. I would 
feel forgetful, in fact, ungrateful, if I 
did not rise to pay my heartfelt tribute 
to the region to which I am bound by 
lifelong and indissoluble ties. As the 
Scottish poet has well said: 

Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land? 


Before the advent of the First World 
War, the United States, even by Ameri- 
can historians, was commonly rated and 
referred to as a “young” country: com- 
pared with the older states of Europe 
and the Orient, its antiquity is certainly 
not great; but considering the abun- 
dance of republics which arose in this 
hemisphere in the 19th century, to say 
nothing of the emergence of new states 
and the regrouping of the old ones after 
the two World Wars, the United States 
of America can no longer be classed 
with the younger generation of the na- 
tions of the earth. After all, the first 
permanent English settlement was made 
more than 350 years ago at Jamestown, 
Va.; in my own State, Plymouth was set- 
tled only 23 years later, in the year 1620; 
the English took over New Amsterdam 
from the Dutch in 1664. Finally, the 
town of St. Augustine—the oldest Euro- 
pean settlement on the North American 
Continent—in territory one day to form 
part of the United States, was founded 
by the Spanish in 1565. So, all told, the 
early planting of these seeds in the New 
World from which the American Union 
was one day to spring, clothes our coun- 
try with a very respectable antiquity. 

As for the region I have the honor to 
represent, probably the first white men 
to see Berkshire County were a body of 
Connecticut troops who, under command 
of Maj. John Talcott, were stationed at 
Westfield in August 1676, at the close of 
King Philip’s War. Talcott learned that 
a remnant of the Narragansett Tribe was 
fleeing westward. He immediately 
started in pursuit and surprised some 
200 Indians sleeping peacefully on the 
bank of the Housatonic River. Taken 
completely by surprise, the Indians fled 
in terror to the woods; 25 were killed, 
20 were captured. Talcott lost but 1 
man—a Mohegan Indian. This was the 
end to the last serious threat of the 
Narragansetts to the settlers of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Eighteen years later, the Reverend 
Benjamin Wadsworth of Boston, after- 
ward president of Harvard College, ac- 
companied commissioners of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut on their way to 
Albany to meet other commissioners 
from New York, New Jersey, and Rhode 
Island in a conference with representa- 
tives of the Iroquois and the Mohicans. 
His journal, which is of great historic 
importance, throws much light upon this 
wild mountain region before it received 
white settlers. Among other things, the 
journal confirms the tradition that the 
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Indian word of multitudinous orthog- 
raphy, which was eventually reduced to 
“Housatonic,” referred to the entire sur- 
rounding country, or at least a part of it, 
rather than merely to the river. 

It is asserted that the earliest settlers 
of Berkshire County came from New 
York and took up claims at Mount Wash- 
ington as early as 1693. A family by the 
name of Hallenbeck being named as the 
first to build a home, they were followed 
by amannamedVan Valkenburg. There 
is certainly some question about this be- 
cause little precision existed in the New 
York and Massachusetts boundary line. 
At any rate, local historians do not seem 
inclined to recognize New Yorkers as 
bona fide pioneers of western Massachu- 
setts but accord that honor to Obadiah 
Noble, who in the year 1725 came up 
from Westfield and settled in what is 
now Sheffield. He was the first land oc- 
cupant in Berkshire under a Massachu- 
setts grant of two townships which 
covered in part the territory now com- 
prising Sheffield, Great Barrington, Al- 
ford, Egremont, and Stockbridge Town- 
ships. These lands had come to the 
white men directly from the Indians who 
sold them for 3 barrels of cider and 30 
quarts of rum. 

The next step in opening the Berk- 
shire region to settlement came in the 
form of a grant of land for four town- 
ships along the route between the Con- 
necticut and Housatonic Rivers for 
military purposes in order to afford a 
line for troops and supplies to Canada. 
What became known as the Great Road 
from Boston to Albany, which ran be- 
tween Blanford, in Hamden County, and 
Great Barrington, was traversed by 
troops under the famous Major Gen- 
eral—and later Lord—Jeffrey Amherst 
in 1758; and over it marched the cap- 
tured army of General Burgoyne on its 
way to Boston after its surrender at 
Saratoga in the fall of 1777. 

During all these early years, living 
conditions in Berkshire County were 
primitive in the extreme, reminding one 
of the Kentucky wilderness where Abra- 
ham Lincoln first saw the light of day 
half a century or more later. Log cabins 
were the prevailing type of dwelling. We 
are told that the interior arrangements 
and furnishings of these crude forest 
huts were in keeping with the exterior. 
There were no floors, merely beaten 
earth. There were no chairs nor tables, 
for there were no boards. The bedposts 
were crotched sticks driven into the 
ground; in the crotches were placed two 
stout saplings, one at the head and one 
at the foot; on these were laid light elas- 
tic poles, serving the purpose of slats. 
Pine or hemlock boughs served as the 
mattress. The cooking utensils were a 
skillet and a spider—a trivet for sup- 
porting a pan on the hearth; the closet 
possibly boasted the luxury of a single 
pewter cup and platter, and perhaps a 
wooden trencher. Clean birchbark fre- 
quently substituted for the lack of plates. 
The food was, of course, mostly fish and 
game, as it had been that of the In- 
dians—fortunately both were plentiful. 
There is a story that a visitor from Cape 
Cod who had penetrated the Berkshire 
region, upon catching sight of one of 
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these primitive huts, turned to his guide 
and remarked: 
See, there is a hogpen with a chimney 


on it. 
Be quiet— 


Hastily interposed the guide— 
that is where your uncle lives, 


These were the conditions on the west- 
ern Massachusetts frontier some two 
centuries ago. 

Turning to the city of Pittsfield, a plot 
of the future township was presented to 
the Massachusets General Court. This 
was accepted and allowed, and 3 years 
later, in the summer of 1741, the lots 
were brought into the open market. Ow- 
ing to the fear, however, that the French 
might take the part of Spain in the ex- 
isting war with Great Britain, actual 
settlement was delayed until sometime 
after the war had closed. Apparently 
the first clearings were made in the sum- 
mer of 1749, but no settlement was made 
until 1752. 

In that year, Solomon Deming moved 
his family into what is now the eastern 
part of the city. He was soon followed 
by Charles Goodrich, who had the pio- 
neer honor of driving the first team and 
cart into the little settlement, cutting 
his way for miles through the thick 
woods. Those times called for hardy 
men, tough in fiber and spirit, and al- 
though today we think of Massachu- 
setts as one of the oldest of the 
communities—as indeed it is—it should 
not be forgotten that less than a cen- 
tury previous to the great pioneer ad- 
vance across the Appalachians and Al- 
leghanies, the conditions in the western 
part of the State were quite as primi- 
tive and, save for the absence of Indian 
threats, quite as hazardous as any en- 
countered in Kentucky and the North- 
west Territory in the early years of the 
19th century. Actually, within 3 years 
of the first settlement, during the 
French war, Indians invaded the county 
and the settlers of Pittsfield and Lenox 
fled to Stockbridge for protection, but 
the threat passed and within 2 or 3 
years all returned to their homes. 

In the founding year, 1752, the two 
original settlers, Deming and Goodrich, 
and others, were incorporated under the 
name of “the proprietors of the settling 
lots in the township of Pontoosuck,”’ 
the Indian name for the area, meaning 
“a run for deer.” This had been the 
hunting ground for the Housatonic In- 
dians. Within the next few years, in 
view of the Indian scare, three small 
forts, or blockhouses, were erected for 
the protection of the inhabitants. By 
1758 there were 20 log cabins in the 
settlement. 

The first town meeting was held in 
the house of Deacon Crofoot on May 11, 
1761, and the newly organized munici- 
pality was proudly named Pittsfield, 
after the great Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, one of the best friends America 
ever had. This, then, is the origin of 
the city. 

To the people of Berkshire County 
belongs the honor of being among the 
first—if not the first—in all America to 
make public pronouncement against 
British usurpation. At Sheffield, on 
January 12, 1773—more than 2 years 
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before the alleged “Mecklinburg Decla- 
ration of Independence’—the inhabi- 
tants nearby assembled to consider “the 
grievances which the Americans in gen- 
eral and the inhabitants of this prov- 
ince in particular labor under.” The 
report of the committee, appointed to 
voice the sentiments of the people, 
viewed ‘“‘with deepest sorrow the design 
of Great Britain gradually to deprive us 
of invaluable rights and privileges 
which were transmitted to us by our 
worthy and independent ancestors’; 
and professed “the most amicable re- 
gard and attachment to our most pre- 
cious sovereign and protestant succes- 
sion as by law established”; but “with 
that deference and respect, due to the 
country on which we are and always 
hope to be dependent, enter upon the 
following resolves.” 

By a very curious coincidence, the first 
two of the resolutions are almost iden- 
tical in language with certain immortal 
phrases contained in the Great Declara- 
tion issued at Philadelphia on July 4, 
1776: 

Resolved, The Mankind in a State of Na- 
ture are equal, free and independent of each 
other, and have a right to be the undis- 
turbed Enjoyment of their lives, their Lib- 
erty and Property. 

Resolved, That the great end of Political 
Society is to secure in a more effectual man- 
ner those rights and privileges wherewith 
God and Nature have made us free. 


These resolutions were written by the 
celebrated Theodore Sedgwick, soldier, 
legislator, jurist, and stanch patriot. 
By 1776 he was already prominent in 
national councils; his eloquent resolution 
of 1773 may have found their way to 
Philadelphia by the spring of 1776, in 
which case they may well have been 
noticed by Thomas Jefferson himself. 
Certainly, the language of comparable 
sections of the two documents bear a 
startling similarity. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that when the Declaration of In- 
dependence was read in a church at 
Sheffield, a slave girl hearing it, said: 
“It stands to reasor that I am free.” 
She sought out Sedgwick who brought 
suit to establish her freedom, and the 
court granted it upon his plea. This, 
declared the late David Dudley Field 
in Stockbridge in 1870, was “the first 
instance where that Declaration was held 
to mean what it said.” 

During the Revolution the county of 
Berkshire contributed its full share to 
the patriot cause. Its minutemen im- 
mediately marched to Boston upon re- 
ceipt of the news from Lexington. 
Three county regiments fought at Ben- 
nington, in one of which was the famous 
“Fighting Parson” Allen, who, when 
news arrived of the approaching con- 
flict, assembled his congregation and, 
musket in hand, called upon his people 
to follow him to the field of battle in 
defense of their country and their sacred 
rights. It is claimed that the doughty 
clergyman, after duly admonishing the 
foe for their wicked doings, fired the 
first shot on the American side. 

In the War of 1812, Pittsfield became 
the rendezvous for Berkshire volunteers, 
and there, too, British prisoners were 
quartered. 
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At the outbreak of the Civil War, 
Berkshire County responded with patri- 
otic speed, as it has done to all subse- 
quent calls to the colors. It sent to the 
front approximately 6,000 men—nearly 
400 more than its quota. In Lincoln’s 
first call for volunteers, the county was 
largely represented in the 8th Massa- 
chusetts Regiment. Subsequently, the 
49th Massachusetts was made up almost 
entirely of Berkshire men, and the coun- 
ty also contributed largely to the ranks 
of the 10th, 21st, 31st, and 37th Regi- 
ments. Truly a dedicated and noble re- 
sponse to the call to arms. As we com- 
memorate the outbreak of that terrible 
civil conflict just a century ago, the de- 
scendants of those men of western Mass- 
achusetts who leapt to the defense of 
the Union can view the record of their 
county with solemn pride. I feel I could 
not conclude this portion of my remarks 
more appropriately than by quoting the 
beautiful inscription at the base of the 
Civil War memorial in the city park of 
Pittsfield: 


For the dead, a tribute. 

For the living, a memory. 

For posterity, an emblem of loyalty 
to the flag of their country. 


These historic 200 years in which 
Pittsfield and Berkshire County have 
participated so vitally cover not only the 
time since this Nation was founded, but 
also the years in which the concepts of 
our country were formulated. The peo- 
ple of that area are rightfully proud of 
their heritage and hold it as an inspira- 
tion for the future role that they will 
play in the life of their country. I know 
that I am joined today by all my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
in extending my congratulations and 
best wishes to my lifelong home—Pitts- 
field and Berkshire County, Mass., on 
their 200th birthday. 





NATIONAL MILK SANITATION 
LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. JoHNSON] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on August 30, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Orville Freeman appeared in 
person before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee in strong 
support of my national milk sanitation 
bill, which would insure the free move- 
ment of high-quality milk from State 
to State. 

Speculation has been rampant about 
the Agriculture Department’s position 
on my bill to establish the U.S. Public 
Health Service’s Milk Code as the quality 
yardstick for fluid milk and fluid milk 
products shipped in interstate com- 
merce. In 1960, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Benson sent an unfavorable 
report to the hearings on a similar 
measure which I had introduced in the 
86th Congress. 

When Secretary Freeman was unable 
to appear at the hearings held earlier 
this year on milk sanitation legislation 
that I introduced in the current Con- 
gress, many observers predicted that the 
Agriculture Department would wash its 
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figurative hands of the milk sanitation 

bill on the basis that it is a health mat- 

ter and, therefore, a question to be set- 
tled by Congress and the Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare. The 

latter has already given its strong en- 

dorsement to the measure. 

However, Secretary Freeman’s favor- 
able testimony yesterday has laid these 
rumors to rest forever. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent heretofore 
granted, I include this testimony in the 
RECORD. 

STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, ON THE NaA- 
TIONAL MILK SANITATION BILL BEFORE THE 
House INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
CommirTtTEz, Aucust 30, 1961 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to ex- 

press the support of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture for the subject matter of 

H.R. 50. Its provisions would insure the 

free and unobstructed movement in inter- 

state commerce of milk and milk products 
that meet the high sanitary requirements 
recommended by the U.S. Public Health 

Service. 

The subject matter of this bill is of great 
significance to consumers, to the processors 
and handlers of milk, and to farmers. Milk 
is our most basic food, and there is no other 
single consideration relating to food that is 
of more importance to consumers than the 
assurance of an adequate supply of pure and 
wholesome milk at fair and stable prices. 
Milk is also our most important single farm 
product, from the point of view of the num- 
ber of farmers involved in its production as 
well as its share in total farm income. Like- 
wise, the processing and distribution of milk 
employs more of the efforts of our food 
marketing industries than any other single 
food commodity. Thus, anything that af- 
fects the production, marketing and con- 
sumption of milk as importantly as does 
the legislation you are considering is of 
major concern to the Department of Agri- 
culture, with its vital responsibilities to 
farmers, to the food processing and market- 
ing industries, and to consumers. 

After a long and careful study, it is our 
conclusion that the legislation before your 
committee will serve the purpose of provid- 
ing maximum protection of the public 
health at the lowest possible cost to farm- 
ers and to processors and distributors of 
milk, and thus to consumers as well. There- 
fore we urge its enactment into law. 

Our support of this legislation is in con- 
formity with our objectives for both the 
producers and the consumers of milk and 
milk products. 

Our objective for producers of milk is to 
assist them in producing and marketing a 
better food product with ever-increasing 
efficiency, and to help them obtain returns 
on their labor, investment, and managerial 
effort that are more equitable and more 
secure. For consumers we seek to assure an 
abundant supply of pure and wholesome 
milk at a fair price. The Department of 
Agriculture is currently undertaking an in- 
tensive effort to develop improved economic 
programs that will better serve these pur- 
poses both in respect to producers and con- 
sumers. A committee of specialists in milk 
marketing problems drawn from every sec- 
tion of the country and from every field of 
expert knowledge in milk production, proc- 
essing, and marketing, is now seeking to as- 
certain and evaluate the opportunities af- 
forded by modern dairy technology and 
marketing systems to further these goals. 
From this study, from numerous other 
studies within the Department and by in- 
dustry, land-grant colleges, and State gov- 
ernments, and from consultation with pro- 
ducers as authorized by the Agricultural Act 
of 1961, we intend to use every resource at 
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our disposal to develop and enact improved 
programs to raise farm income to a fair 
level. 

The primary concern of the Department 
of Agriculture in respect to milk sanita- 
tion regulations is with their economic ef- 
fects. We do not have direct responsibility 
or authority for administering such regu- 
lations, and we respect the competence and 
authority of the U.S. Public Health Service 
to establish and administer standards in 
this field. 

Nevertheless, just as inadequate returns to 
dairy farmers, or inadequate economic re- 
sources for the processing and distribution 
of milk, may greatly affect the purity and 
wholesomeness of the milk supply, so also 
do regulations to protect the sanitary qual- 
ity of milk have important economic con- 
sequences. There is substantial reason to 
believe that both farmers and consumers 
are penalized by the multiplicity of local 
sanitation regulations and inspection re- 
quirements which are now enforced 
throughout the country. The proposed leg- 
islation would establish a uniform sanitary 
standard for milk under which milk could 
be shipped freely anywhere that it can find 
an economic market, subject of course to 
provisions of purely economic programs de- 
signed to guarantee adequate supplies and 
fair prices under the Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937. 

Producers, handlers, and consumers would 
benefit substantially by the elimination of 
many of the present needless costs of com- 
plying with overlapping and duplicating in- 
spections and the differing standards of 
various States and localities. 

It is now frequently necessary for inspec- 
tors to travel long distances to inspect milk 
supplies before a permit to ship milk can 
be issued, even though the milk concerned 
may be already fully inspected in accordance 
with fully acceptable standards by officials 
of another jurisdiction. Varying procedures 
or equipment may be required under various 
State and local health ordinances. In some 
cases there are variations in requirements as 
to labeling or the specifications of contain- 
ers. All these unstandardized requirements 
create unnecessary costs which add nothing 
to public health protection and could be 
reduced under the proposed legislation. 

These economic gains will be paralleled by 
gains in purity and wholesomeness of milk. 
The U.S. Public Health Service has had ex- 
perience and the major responsibility in 
the Federal Government for the develop- 
ment of sanitary standards to safeguard the 
health of consumers of milk. The USPHS 
model milk ordinance and code, upon which 
the proposed Federal milk sanitation code 
would be based, has been voluntarily 
adopted by more than 1900 local jurisdic- 
tions and serves as the basis of milk sanita- 
tion regulations in 36 States. This code, 
when applied through the compliance pro- 
cedure administered by the USPHS and as 
proposed under this legislation, will afford 
fully adequate protection to consumers of 
milk. We believe that it will tend to up- 
grade the quality and purity of milk sup- 
plies which now are not produced, processed, 
and marketed in compliance with the Fed- 
eral milk sanitation code. 

We believe this will occur because con- 
sumer preference can be expected for milk 
which does meet the standards of the 
USPHS Code, and that producers and han- 
dlers will find it to their advantage to meet 
these standards in order to qualify their 
milk supplies for acceptance in whatever 
market they may find to be most advan- 
tageous economically from time to time. 

In testifying as to the adequacy of the 
USPHS Code, when applied through the 
compliance procedure administered by the 
Public Health Service and as proposed in 
this bill, we in the Department of Agricul- 
ture do not rely on our own judgment alone. 
The overwhelming preponderance of expert 
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medical, public health, and sanitation testi- 
mony which your committee has received 
supports enactment of this bill. In earlier 
hearings this year before your committee, 
expert testimony was presented in support 
of enactment of the bill from all of the 
major national professional associations in 
this field, as follows: 

Conference of State Sanitary Engineers, 
represented by Dr. John Andrews, chief, 
sanitation section, sanitary engineering 
division, State board of health, State of 
North Carolina; 

Association of State and Territorial Health 
Officers, represented by Dr. Russell E. Teague, 
commissioner of health, State of Kentucky; 

American Public Health Association, rep- 
resented by Mr. P. Walton Purdom, director, 
division of environmental health, Com- 
munity Health Services, Department of 
Health, City of Philadelphia, Pa.; and 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, represented by Mr. Ivan Nestingen, 
Under Secretary; Dr. John D. Faulkner, 
Chief, and Dr. Robert Anderson, Deputy 
Chief, and Mr. Max Decker, Staff Veteri- 
narian, Milk and Food Branch, Public Health 
Service. 

In addition to these representatives of the 
national professional associations of public 
health and sanitation authorities, your com- 
mittee received testimony in support of en- 
actment of the bill from Dr. Joseph C. Olson, 
Jr., professor of dairy bacteriology, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and Mr. O. G. Muegge, 
State sanitary engineer, State Board of 
Health, State of Wisconsin. 

The USDA has carefully considered the 
claim made by opponents of this legislation 
that a number of States have higher sani- 
tation standards than those recommended 
by the USPHS. We have requested the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to submit to us a report on the differences 
between the USPHS milk ordinance code 
and the regulations of certain States which 
have failed to adopt this code as a basis 
for their milk sanitation regulations. This 
report, which I would like, with your permis- 
sion, to submit for the record following my 
statement today, leads to our conclusion 
that the claim referred to above is not sup- 
ported by the facts, and that the health of 
consumers of milk will be more effectively 
protected if this legislation is passed. 
(Statement attached.) Furthermore, the 
adoption of this legislation will in no way 
interfere with the rights and opportunities 
of local handlers, if they wish, to produce 
and sell milk under requirements more ex- 
acting than those deemed adequate by the 
Public Health Service. A potential market 
frequently exists for food products having 
special characteristics for which some con- 
sumers are willing to pay premium prices. 

The adoption of the proposed legislation 
will also eliminate the opportunity to misuse 
milk sanitation programs as economic trade 
barriers. There is considerable evidence to 
indicate that milk sanitation regulations of 
States and municipalities frequently are 
used to obstruct the movement of milk of 
high sanitary quality in interstate commerce. 
Such obstruction may result from legal limi- 
tations contained in the law and regulations 
of the given jurisdictions, or from practical 
difficulties in the inspection of farms or 
plants located in distant areas, when a com- 
munity insists on making its own inspections 
as a prerequisite for acceptance for out-of- 
State milk. Or it may be a matter of ad- 
ministrative policy which has been estab- 
lished for economic purposes. 

The Department of Agriculture has no 
direct administrative responsibility or au- 
thority in the area of obstructions to the 
movement of milk in interstate commerce. 
However, the Department has made an in- 
tensive research study of this problem, and 
in 1955, published a report on the impact of 
sanitary requirements, Federal orders, State 
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milk control laws, and truck laws on price, 


supply, and consumption. The results of 
this study were published in Marketing Re- 
search Report No. 98 by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. This study included a 
survey of the policies affecting the accept- 
ance of milk in all communities over 25,000 
population having full-time health units. 
The report states, on page 20 under “Ex- 
amples of Restrictive Sanitary Regulations,” 
as follows: 

“By far the most common policy standing 
in the way of free movement of milk was 
the refusal of given jurisdiction to accept 
milk produced or handled under the super- 
vision of other jurisdictions having substan- 
tially equivalent sanitary standards. In or- 
der to get comprehensive information on 
this and some other aspects of sanitary regu- 
lation, a mail questionnaire was sent to 
health officers of all urban places of 25,000 
or more population having full-time health 
units (appendix A). Replies were received 
from 318 cities, out of the 334 question- 
naires sent out, about a 95-percent return. 
Respondents in six jurisdictions reported 
that the questionnaire was not applicable 
to their situations. 

“Out of 312 cities, 100 refused to accept 
milk from farms supervised by their own 
State department of health or agriculture 
(in many States the State agency does not 
supervise sanitation on dairy farms); 84 re- 
fused to accept milk from farms supervised 
by some other State (although a given city 
might accept supervision of one State and 
reject that of another); 74 refused to ac- 
cept milk from farms approved by cities not 
having the standard ordinance; while only 
49 refused to accept milk under supervision 
by cities having the standard ordinance 
(table 8). 

“It should be kept in mind that there 
were many cities which unconditionally ac- 
cepted milk, the production and handling of 
which was supervised by specified agencies. 
There were 127 cities which accepted super- 
vision of farms by their own State depart- 
ment of health or agriculture without ques- 
tion; 75 which accepted supervision of some 
other State or States; 69 which accepted 
supervision by cities having the standard 
ordinance; and 42 which accepted super- 
vision by cities having other types of ordi- 
nance. 

“The most common condition for accept- 
ing milk produced under the supervision 
of another agency was that the source be 
rated by the methods prescribed by the 
U.S. Public Health Service. Another com- 
mon practice was to approve a source only 
after visiting the supply area and inspect- 
ing some of the farms.” 

In the summary and conclusions section 
of the same report, the following statement 
is made: 

“Sanitary regulations hinder or prevent 
the movement of milk into a substantial 
number of cities. Some markets prohibit 
outright the entry of milk from beyond 
specified limits. Others burden such entry 
by insisting on their own inspection and 
then delay or refuse to inspect, or levy dis- 
criminatory fees. Still other markets differ- 
entiate their regulations from those of sur- 
rounding areas without apparent necessity.” 

Shippers are understandably reluctant to 
protest publicly against obstructions aris- 
ing from health ordinances or administra- 
tive practices thereof which they might en- 
counter in their efforts to sell milk, for fear 
of antagonizing or provoking local pressures 
upon the officials responsible for certifying 
milk supplies. It should be recognized that 
these obstructions frequently may serve as 
hurdles which outside milk suppliers must 
overcome at considerable cost and incon- 
venience to themselves, rather than at all 
times as absolute barriers to any movement 
of milk. Because these hurdles may be 
raised or lowered arbitrarily depending upon 
local market pressures, outside milk ship- 
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pers are under constraint to avoid jeopard- 
izing the good will in the receiving market 
area upon which future sales opportunities 
may depend. 

Because the Department of Agriculture 
has no regular and continuing administra- 
tive responsibility in this field, we have 
asked the U.S. Public Health Service to fur- 
nish illustrations of State or local health 
regulations which have been administered 
in such a manner as to constitute barriers 
or obstructions to the free movement of milk 
since the Department of Agriculture’s report 
in 1955. With the permission of the com- 
mittee, I request that this statement on re- 
ported instances of sanitary milk regula- 
tions used as trade barriers, be inserted in 
the record following my statement. 

It should be pointed out that the distor- 
tion and misuse of milk sanitation regula- 
tions and procedures for economic purposes 
is bound to impair their effectiveness in 
protecting the public health. By eliminat- 
ing the opportunity to misuse milk sanita- 
tion programs as economic trade barriers, 
public health officials will be able to de- 
vote greater energy and to function with 
increased efficiency in carrying out their 
primary responsibility of protecting the pub- 
lic health. Consumers will have greater as- 
surance of an adequate supply of pure and 
wholesome milk. Both consumers and 
farmers producing milk will gain the ad- 
vantage of less costly and more efficient mar- 
keting of milk through the reduction of 
overlapping, duplicating, and inconsistent 
sanitation regulations and inspections. 

Some opposition to this legislation has 
arisen from the fears of milk producers in 
certain areas that its passage might result in 
a reduction of the prices they receive for 
their milk. We do not believe these fears 
are justified. The cost of transporting milk, 
and the preference of plants for nearby milk 
supplies will continue to be legitimate eco- 
nomic factors protecting milk producers in 
high-production cost areas against serious 
competition from distant sources of milk. 

Moreover, as I stated earlier, this Depart- 
ment is determined to protect and improve 
the incomes of farm people, including milk 
producers, through constructive and equita- 
ble economic programs. The price support 
program for dairy products is providing sta- 
bility and a very substantial degree of pro- 
tection to the incomes of all dairy farmers, 
and I am hopeful that with appropriate leg- 
islative improvements this protection will be 
strengthened. Federal milk marketing or- 
ders now operating in 80 markets through- 
out the country, would furnish full protec- 
tion to producers in those markets against 
the loss of any justified price and income 
protection they may now be receiving 
through trade barriers. Similar protection 
is available in milk markets that are not now 
regulated under Federal orders if such pro- 
tection is needed and desired by local pro- 
ducers. This Department has recommended 
and will continue to support appropriate 
broadening of the enabling authority which 
provides for milk marketing orders where 
such is required to help accomplish the goal 
of equitable returns to milk producers. 

It is our view that the legitimate income 
goals of milk producers can be accomplished 
more easily and more surely through united 
efforts to establish constructive and orderly 
economic programs that are fair to all pro- 
ducers, to consumers, and to the public, 
than through the dependence upon the mis- 
use and distortion of public health regula- 
tions for narrow economic purposes. The 
proposed legislation will contribute to this 
purpose through the extension of uniform 
milk sanitation and inspection standards and 
procedures to take the place of varying, fre- 
quently conflicting, and sometimes inade- 
quate State and local sanitation standards 
and levels of performance. Its adoption will 
be a long step forward toward more orderly 
and more efficient marketing of milk, toward 
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the elimination of waste and unnecessary 
costs to producers and consumers alike, to- 
ward greater unity of purpose among dairy 
farmers throughout the Nation, and toward 
a secure, abundant, and wholesome supply 
of milk at reasonable cost for the American 
people. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE USPHS MiLK 
ORDINANCE AND CODE AND THE R&GULA- 
TIONS OF CERTAIN STATES 


The provisions of the USPHS Milk Or- 
dinance and Code have been developed over 
the years with the aid of a national ad- 
visory group of milk sanitation experts from 
State health departments, city health de- 
partments, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, the dairy industry, and universities. 
Every effort has been made to include only 
those provisions necessary to protect the 
public health, and to exclude nonessential 
requirements. The objective of this ap- 
proach has been to provide maximum health 
protection at the lowest possible cost to the 
dairy farmer and milk processor, and thus 
to keep the cost of milk to the consumer 
low. 

It has been stated that the milk sanitation 
standards of a large number of States are 
“higher” than those recommended by the 
USPHS. This is not the case, since the 
regulations of 36 States and over 1,900 local 
jurisdictions, including a number of large 
cities, are based upon the USPHS Milk 
Ordinance and Code. The regulations of a 
few States do differ from the USPHS Code. 
A few have more stringent bacterial stand- 
ards. With the exception of California, how- 
ever, most of the State regulations which 
differ are far less stringent than the USPHS 
Code on fundamental sanitation require- 
ments for both dairy farms and pasteuriza- 
tion plants. In addition, the regulations of 
several of these same States do not provide 
for adequate inspection and laboratory 
procedures which are necessary for proper 
enforcement. Such inspection and labora- 
tory procedures are spelled out in detail in 
the USPHS Milk Ordinance and Code. 

Fourteen States have adopted milk sani- 
tation regulations somewhat different from 
those specified in the USPHS Milk Ordi- 
nance and Code. These States are: Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Ten- 
nessee, North Dakota, and California. All 
but five are in the Northeast. 

Some comments on the regulations of 
these States would appear in order. Cali- 
fornia regulations are quite detailed, and 
are considered by USPHS as equivalent, in 
terms of public health protection provided, 
to the requirements of the USPHS Code. 
Although the State of North Dakota has not 
adopted the USPHS Code, its milk sanita- 
tion regulations cover the same basic re- 
quirements; and in addition, by North Da- 
kota legislative act, the dairy commissioner 
is required to follow the USPHS Code in 
enforcing the State legislation. The Michi- 
gan milk sanitation regulations for dairy 
farms are quite similar to requirements of 
the USPHS Code, although the Michigan 
pasteurization plant requirements lack spec- 
ificity. In addition, the State of New 
Hampshire has incorporated into its State 
regulations the pasteurization plant sanita- 
tion requirements nearly identical with 
those contained in the USPHS Milk Ordi- 
nance and Code, and Rhode Island is utiliz- 
ing the pasteurization plant sanitation re- 
quirements contained in the USPHS Code. 

At the request of the Subcommittee on 
Health and Safety of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, a com- 
parison was made in 1960 of the regulations 
of these States with the provisions of the 
USPHS Milk Ordinance and Code. A con- 
densation of these comparisons—on a State- 
by-State basis—follows. 
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With the exception of the States noted 
above, these comparisons show that most of 
the regulations of these States lack specific- 
ity on important items of sanitation, and 
that a number are quite deficient with re- 
gard to proper control of the pasteurization 
process and the protection of pasteurized 
milk against recontamination. In this con- 
nection, it is desired to point out that pas- 
teurization is relied upon as the final public 
health safeguard, and deficiencies as regard 
pasteurization requirements are _ serious. 
Therefore, the USPHS considers the regula- 
tions of a number of these States to be weak 
and deficient. 

MAINE 

Dairy farm requirements: Similar in scope 
and intent to requirements contained in 
USPHS Milk Ordinance and Code; however, 
Maine requirements lack specificity with re- 
spect to some important items of sanitation. 

Pasteurization pliant requirements: Maine 
regulations omit many important require- 
ments necessary for both proper pasteuriza- 
tion of milk and protection of pasteurized 
milk from contamination. Such require- 
ments are specified in the USPHS Code. 

Health of cows: Maine laws require that 
all cows be tested annually for tuberculosis, 
but make no reference to brucellosis control 
except in the case of the production of “retail 
raw milk.” USPHS Code specifies compliance 
with USDA programs for tuberculosis and 
brucellosis control, which does not require 
annual testing for TB unless incidence of 
TB in cattie exceeds 0.2 percent. 

Bacterial counts: The Maine bacterial 
standard for raw milk to be pasteurized is 
identical with the bacterial standard con- 
tained in USPHS Code. Maine bacterial 
standard for pasteurized milk is not more 
than 25,000 per ml. after pasteurization. 
USPHS Code specifies a maximum of 30,000 
as delivered to the consumer. (No signifi- 
cant difference.) 

Frequency of inspections and laboratory 
examinations: Not specified in Maine regu- 
lations. USPHS Code specified that each 
farm and each plant shall be inspected at 
least once every 6 months, with followups 
on violations; and, further requires that lab- 
oratory examinations be performed at a 
minimum frequency of at least four samples 
every 6 months for milk and for all types of 
other milk products sold. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dairy farm requirements: New Hampshire 
dairy farm requirements are not as specific 
as those contained in USPHS Code. 

Pasteurization plant requirements: New 
Hampshire has recently adopted, as State 
regulations, the pasteurization plant provi- 
sions of the USPHS Code. 

Health of cows: New Hampshire milk 
sanitation regulations do not contain spe- 
cific reference to either tuberculosis or 
brucellosis control measures. However, New 
Hampshire has attained a modified ac- 
credited TB-free status, and was the first 
State to qualify as a brucellosis-free area. 
USPHS Code specifies compliance with USDA 
programs for tuberculosis and brucellosis 
control. 

Bacterial counts: New Hampshire bacterial 
counts for raw and pasteurized milk are the 
same as those contained in USPHS Code. 

Frequency of inspections and laboratory 
examinations: New Hampshire regulations 
contain no requirements as to minimum 
frequency of farm or plant inspections, or 
to minimum frequency of laboratory exami- 
nations. The USPHS Code specifies at least 
one inspection of each farm and each plant 
every 6 months with followups on viola- 
tions; and further requires laboratory ex- 
aminations to be performed at a minimum 
frequency of four samples every 6 months 
for milk and all types of other milk products 
sold. 
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VERMONT 


Dairy farm requirements: Vermont dairy 
farm requirements are not as specific as 
those contained in USPHS Code and are 
deficient in some respects on basic sanita- 
tion items. 

Pasteurization plant requirements: Ver- 
mont regulations omit a number of funda- 
mental requirements necessary to insure the 
proper pasteurization of milk and to properly 
protect the pasteurized milk against contam- 
ination. The USPHS Code contains such re- 
quirements. 

Health of cows: Vermont milk regulations 
do not mention bovine tuberculosis control 
measures. However, it is known that in Ver- 
mont, the USDA program for tuberculosis 
control is followed. Vermont regulations 
with respect to brucellosis control are similar 
to those of the USPHS Code. The USPHS 
Code requires conformance with USDA pro- 
grams of tuberculosis and brucellosis control. 

Bacterial counts: Vermont regulations 
specify a maximum bacterial count of 100,000 
per milliliter for raw milk for pasteurization 
and 20,000 per milliliter for pasteurized milk, 
as contrasted with the USPHS Code maxi- 
mums of 200,000 per milliliter for raw milk 
for pasteurization and 30,000 per milliliter 
for pasteurized milk, as delivered to con- 
sumer. 

Frequency of inspection and laboratory ex- 
aminations: Vermont regulations require at 
least annual inspection of dairy farms and 
plants, and laboratory examinations on raw 
and pasteurized milk at least once a month. 
USPHS Code specifies at least one inspection 
of each farm and each plant every 6 months 
with followups on violations; and further 
requires laboratory examinations to be per- 
formed at a minimum frequency of four 
samples every 6 months for milk and all 
other types of milk products sold. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Dairy farm requirements: Massachusetts 
dairy farm requirements are very general and 
lack the specificity contained in the USPHS 
Code on many sanitation items. 

Pasteurization plant requirements: Massa- 
chusetts plant regulations are not as specific 
as those contained in the USPHS Code and 
are deficient in some respects on basic sanita- 
tion items relating to the proper protection 
of pasteurized milk against contamination. 

Health of cows: Massachusetts regulations 
require that all cows be tested annually for 
tuberculosis or such cows must be located in 
a modified-accredited tuberculosis-free area. 
USPHS Code requires TB testing of individ- 
ual herds at least every 6 years, even if located 
in modified-accredited tuberculosis-free area. 
Massachusetts follows the USDA program 
for brucellosis control as is required by the 
USPHS Code. 

Bacterial counts: Massachusetts maximum 
bacterial count for raw milk for pasteuriza- 
tion is identical to that contained in the 
USPHS Code. Massachusetts maximum bac- 
terial count for pasteurized milk is 10,000 
per milliliter as compared to the USPHS 
maximum count of 30,000 per milliliter as 
delivered to the consumer. 

Frequency of inspections and laboratory 
examinations: Massachusetts regulations re- 
quire that each farm and each plant be li- 
censed annually, but does not specifically 
provide for inspections. USPHS Code speci- 
fies that each farm and each plant shall be 
inspected at least once every 6 months, with 
followups on violations, Massachusetts regu- 
lations require the laboratory examination 
of raw and pasteurized milk at least twice 
amonth. USPHS Code requires that labora- 
tory examinations be performed at a min- 
imum frequency of at least four samples 
every 6 months for milk and for all types 
of other milk products sold. 

It is significant to note that Massachusetts 
does not require pasteurized milk to be 
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examined by the phosphatase test, which is 
a test used to determine whether milk has 
been properly pasteurized. USPHS Code re- 
quires the application of the phosphatase 
test to milk and milk products at the same 
frequency as the above bacteriological tests. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Dairy farm requirements: In _ general, 
Rhode Island requirements are similar to 
those contained in USPHS Milk Ordinance 
and Code, but lack specificity with respect 
to some important items of sanitation. 

Pasteurization plant requirements: Rhode 
Island is utilizing the pasteurization plant 
sanitation requirements contained in the 
USPHS Milk Ordinance and Code. 

Health of cows: Rhode Island regulations 
require that dairy cattle be free from tuber- 
culosis with no interval specified for testing, 
and the regulations make no reference to 
testing for brucellosis. USPHS Code speci- 
fies compliance with USDA programs for 
tuberculosis and brucellosis control. 

Bacterial counts: The Rhode Island bac- 
terial standard for raw milk for pasteuriza- 
tion is 100,000 per milliliter and 25,000 per 
milliliter after pasteurization. The USPHS 
Code specifies a maximum of 200,000 per 
milliliter for raw milk for pasteurization and 
@ maximum of 30,000 as delivered to the 
consumer. 

Frequency of inspection and laboratory 
examinations: Frequency of inspection of 
farms and plants not specified in Rhode Is- 
land regulations. The USPHS Code specifies 
at least one inspection of each farm and 
and each plant every 6 months, with follow- 
ups on violations. Rhode Island regulations 
require that four samples be examined of raw 
and pasteurized milk and cream every 3 
months. USPHS Code requires laboratory 
examinations to be performed at a minimum 
frequency of at least four samples every 6 
months for milk and for all types of other 
milk products sold. 


CONNECTICUT 


Dairy farm requirements: In _ general, 
Connecticut regulations for dairy farms are 
similar to the requirements of the USPHS 
Code, but lack the specificity contained in 
the USPHS Code. Connecticut farm regu- 
lations do not cover several important items 
of sanitation. 

Pasteurization plant requirements: Con- 
necticut plant regulations do not require 
use of airspace heaters or airspace ther- 
mometers on vat pasteurizers to insure 
proper pasteurization, as does the USPHS 
Code. Several other basic items of plant 
sanitation, which are spelled out in the 
USPHS Code, are not specified in Connecti- 
cut regulations, i.e., proper construction of 
dairy containers and equipment, and proper 
construction, protection, and testing of 
plant water supplies. 

Health of cows: Connecticut regulations 
require that all cows be given annual ex- 
aminations for tuberculosis and brucellosis. 
The USPHS Code specifies compliance with 
USDA programs for tuberculosis and bru- 
cellosis control. 

Bacterial counts: The Connecticut maxi- 
mum bacterial count standard for raw milk 
for pasteurization is 300,000 per milliliter. 
The USPHS Code specifies a maximum of 
200,000 per milliliter for raw milk for pas- 
teurization. The Connecticut maximum bac- 
terial count standard for pasteurized milk is 
identical with the standard in the USPHS 
Code. The Connecticut regulations do not 
specify coliform or phosphatase standards, as 
does the USPHS Code. The coliform stand- 
ard is an index of contamination subsequent 
to pasteurization, and the phosphatase 
standard is an index of proper pasteurization. 

(Notze.—In addition to regular pasteurized 
milk, the Connecticut State Department of 
Agriculture has promulgated very limited 
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regulations for “Grade A milk and cream.” 
The maximum bacterial count standard for 
grade A milk for pasteurization is 100,000 
r milliliter and a maximum count of 10,- 
000 per milliliter after pasteurization.) 
Frequency of inspections and laboratory 
examinations: Connecticut regulations state, 
“the Commissioner shall inspect regularly 
and as frequently as possible the dairy farms 
and milk plants.” The USPHS Code speci- 
fies at least one inspection of each farm and 
each plant every 6 months, with followup 
inspections on violations. Connecticut regu- 
lations do not specify the frequency of bac- 
teriological sampling, but merely state that 
they should be run regularly. The USPHS 
Code requires laboratory examination of all 
milk and milk products sold, at a minimum 
frequency of four samples each 6 months. 


NEW YORK 


Dairy farm requirements: New York farm 
laws follow generally the basic requirements 
of the USPHS Code; however, they are not as 
specific as the USPHS Code. Two-compart- 
ment wash vats, hand-washing facilities, and 
bactericidal rinsing of milkers’ hands are not 
required by New York, but are specified in 
the USPHS Code. 

Pasteurization plant requirements: New 
York regulations omit many important re- 
quirements necessary for proper pasteuriza- 
tion of milk and protection of milk from 
contamination. New York regulations do 
not require easily cleanable construction of 
walls and floors, effective screening during 
fly season, or a separate receiving room for 
raw milk. The USPHS Code ts quite specific 
as regards these requirements. 

Health of cows: New York regulations re- 
quire an annual test for tuberculosis and re- 
quire all dairy herds to comply with plan A 
for brucellosis. The USPHS code requires 
compliance with the USDA programs for 
tuberculosis and brucellosis control. 

Bacterial counts: The bacterial counts 
specified in the New York regulations for 
raw milk and pasteurized milk are identical 
to those contained in USPHS code. 

Frequency of inspections and laboratory 
examinations: New York requires that farms 
and plants be inspected by industry, ini- 
tially, and at least annually thereafter. 
Samples of raw and pasteurized milk are re- 
quired to be obtained and examined by the 
processor at intervals of not more than 3 
months. 

The USPHS Code specifies at least one in- 
spection of each farm and each plant every 
6 months, with followups on violations; and 
further requires laboratory examination to 
be performed at a minimum frequency of at 
least 4 samples every 6 months for milk and 
all other types of milk products sold. USPHS 
Code provides, in the case of raw milk, for 
acceptance of industry inspections and lab- 
oratory examinations only as a supplement 
to official inspections and examinations. The 
USPHS Code requires inspection of pasteuri- 
zation plants and laboratory examinations 
of pasteurized milk to be performed by the 
Official supervisory agency. 


NEW JERSEY 


Dairy farm requirements: New Jersey farm 
requirements are not as specific as those con- 
tained in the USPHS Code, and do not cover 
many important items of sanitation. Speci- 
fies on such matters as milking barn light- 
ing, bactericidal treatment of dairy equip- 
ment with chemical sanitizers, temperature 
of cooling, and proper protection of farm 
water supplies are not provided for. The 
USPHS Code is quite specific with respect to 
all of these basic sanitation items. 

Pasteurization plant requirements: New 
Jersey regulations omit many basic items 
necessary to insure proper pasteurization, 
such as requirements for indicating and re- 
cording thermometers, leak-protector inlet 
and outlet valves on pasteurization vats, and 
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stops on pasteurization vat outlet valves. 
These requirements are contained in detail 
in the USPHS Code. 

Health of cows: New Jersey regulations do 
not specifically mention bovine tuberculosis 
and brucellosis control. They contain a 
broad requirement that an examination of 
cows shall be made by a licensed veterinarian 
of the State or other jurisdiction at least 
once a year. However, it is known that the 
State carries on a tuberculosis and brucellosis 
control program in accordance with the rules 
and regulations of USDA programs for tu- 
berculosis and brucellosis control. The 
USPHS Code requires compliance with the 
USDA programs for tuberculosis and brucel- 
losis control. 

Bacterial counts: The New Jersey maxi- 
mum bacterial count standard for raw milk 
for pasteurization is 150,000 per milliliter in 
the case of producers shipping milk in cans, 
and 50,000 per milliliter for producers using 
bulk milk cooling tanks. The USPHS Code 
specifies 200,000 per milliliter for raw milk for 
pasteurization, irrespective of the type of 
equipment used by the producer. The New 
Jersey maximum bacterial count standard 
for pasteurized milk is identical to that 
specified in the USPHS Code. 

Frequency of inspections and laboratory 
examinations: The New Jersey regulations do 
not specify the frequency of inspection of 
producer dairies and milk plants. The 
USPHS Code requires inspection of both 
farms and plants initially, and at least once 
each 6 months thereafter. New Jersey reg- 
ulations do not contain specific requirements 
as to the frequency of laboratory examina- 
tions. The USPHS Code specifies that milk 
and all other types of milk products shall 
be examined at least four times each 6-month 
period. 

(Note—In addition to the New Jersey 
Health Department milk regulations above, 
the New Jersey State Department of Agricul- 
ture has promulgated a voluntary program 
for New Jersey-produced grade A milk. 
This milk-grading program is elective, and a 
special inspection fee is charged to those 
plants who participate. The bacterial count 
of raw milk before pasteurization is required 
to be not more than 50,000 per milliliter. 
After pasteurization, the count is required to 
be not more than 10,000 per milliliter. It is 
reported that only seven or eight dairies in 
the State participate in this particular pro- 
gram.) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Dairy farm requirements: Pennsylvania 
regulations are quite general as regard basic 
milk sanitation requirements. On many im- 
portant items, they lack the specificity con- 
tained in the USPHS Code. In addition, 
Pennsylvania regulations do not include spe- 
cific requirements on cleanliness of floors, 
walls, and ceilings in the milking barn; do 
not require cow udders, flanks, and bellies to 
be clean at milking time; and do not re- 
quire facilities for washing of the milker’s 
hands, or even that the milker’s hands be 
clean at the time of milking. Pennsylvania 
milk regulations are also deficient in that 
they do not provide for proper construction 
and protection of farm water supplies used 
for the cleaning of dairy equipment. This is 
a serious deficiency as a farm water supply 
contaminated with domestic sewage or ani- 
mal wastes can contaminate the milk with 
disease organisms. 

Pasteurization plant requirements: Penn- 
sylvania plant regulations are deficient in 
many important respects and are not consid- 
ered equivalent to the pasteurization plant 
requirements specified in the USPHS Code. 

Health of cows: Regulations on tubercu- 
losis are quite similar to USPHS Code. State 
achieved a modified certified brucellosis-free 
status in March 1958. 

Bacterial counts: The bacterial counts 
specified in the Pennsylvania regulations for 
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both raw milk and pasteurized milk are 
identical to those specified In the USPHS 
Code. 

Frequency of inspections and laboratory 
examinations: Dairy farms are inspected by 
licensed “approved” industry inspectors at 6- 
month intervals. USPHS Code requires that 
the official State or local control agency in- 
spect each dairy farm at least once each 
6 months, and if industry inspection of 
farms is used, such inspections shall be con- 
sidered a supplement to, and not a substi- 
tute for official inspection, and an inspection 
by the official agency be conducted at least 
annually. Pennsylvania requires that pas- 
teurization plants be inspected by State or 
city inspectors at least annually. The USPHS 
Code requires plants to be inspected at least 
once every 6 months. 

Pennsylvania regulations require that raw 
milk and pasteurized milk be tested month- 
ly. USPHS Code requires laboratory exami- 
nation of all milk and milk products at least 
four times each 6-month period. 


OHIO 


Dairy farm requirements: Ohio laws and 
regulations are broadly written and quite 
general. They lack specificity with respect 
to important items of sanitation, such as 
proper protection of farm water supplies and 
cooling of milk. The USPHS Code provides 
much more specific coverage. 

Pasteurization plant requirements: Ohio 
plant regulations omit many fundamental 
items of sanitation necessary to insure prop- 
er pasteurization and protection of pas- 
teurized milk against contamination. The 
USPHS Code is quite specific as regards these 
basic items. 

Health of cows: Ohio laws require the re- 
moval of cows from the herd if they are 
known to be afflicted with tuberculosis or 
brucellosis. USPHS Code specifies compli- 
ance with the USDA program for tuber- 
culosis and brucellosis control. 

Bacterial counts: Ohio regulations are not 
specific with respect to bacterial count stand- 
ards for raw milk to be pasteurized, and for 
pasteurized milk. The USPHS Code speci- 
fies maximum bacterial counts. 

Frequency of inspections and laboratory 
examinations: Ohio requires the same inspec- 
tion frequency of both farms and plants as 
is required by the USPHS Code. Ohio regula- 
tions require sampling of raw milk and pas- 
teurized milk at the same frequencies as 
specified in the USPHS Code. 

(Note.—Despite the fact that Ohio has not 
based its regulations on the USPHS Code, 56 
counties and 52 municipalities in Ohio have 
adopted the USPHS Code as local regulations. 
The State of Ohio also actively participates in 
the voluntary State-USPHS program for the 
certification of interstate milk shippers, 
which uses the USPHS Code as the basic 
standard.) 

MICHIGAN 


Dairy farm requirements: Michigan farm 
requirements are specific and, for the most 
part, similar to the requirements of the 
USPHS Code. 

Pasteurization plant requirements: Michi- 
gan plant requirements lack specificity with 
respect to many fundamental items of sani- 
tation necessary to insure proper pasteuriza- 
tion and protection of pasteurized milk 
against contamination. The USPHS Code 
contains detailed requirements relative to 
such items. 

Health of cows: Michigan law requires that 
all grade A milk come from tuberculosis- 
free cows as determined by annual testing. 
Testing for brucellosis is not specifically 
required by Michigan law; however, State 
department of agriculture does carry on a 
brucellosis control program. USPHS Code 
specifies compliance with USDA programs 
for tuberculosis and brucellosis control. 
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Bacterial counts: Michigan bacterial count 
standards for Grade A pasteurized milk are 
identical to that contained in the USPHS 
Code. The maximum bacterial count stand- 
ard for raw milk for pasteurization in Michi- 
gan is 100,000 per milliliter. The USPHS 
Code specifies a maximum of 200,000 per mil- 
liliter for raw milk for pasteurization. 

Frequency of inspections and laboratory 
examinations: Michigan law does not specify 
frequency of inspection for either dairy farms 
or pasteurization plants. The USPHS Code 
requires inspection of both farms and plants 
at least once each 6 months. Michigan law 
requires the examination of monthly samples 
of raw milk for pasteurization, and the exam- 
ination of four samples of pasteurized milk 
each 6 months. USPHS Code requires a min- 
imum of four samples each 6 months for 
both raw milk for pasteurization and pas- 
teurized milk. 

TENNESSEE 

Dairy farm requirement: Tennessee regu- 
lations are very general and are confined to 
one paragraph defining “insanitary milk.” 
Numerous items are omitted, such as con- 
struction and protection of water supplies, 
adequate cooling of milk, screening of milk- 
house, and provision for adequate facilities 
for washing and bactericidal treatment of 
milk utensils. All of these items of sanita- 
tion are specifically required by the USPHS 
Code. 

Pasteurization plant requirements: Tennes- 
see plant regulations are not as specific as 
those contained in the USPHS Code, and are 
deficient in many fundamental sanitation re- 
quirements necessary for the proper pasteur- 
ization of milk and the protection of pas- 
teurized milk against contamination. 

Health of cows: The Tennessee regulations 
contain no specifications for control of tu- 
berculosis and brucellosis in dairy cattle. 
The USPHS Code specifies compliance with 
USDA programs for tuberculosis and bru- 
cellosis control. 

Bacterial counts: Tennessee law does not 
contain bacterial count standards for raw 
milk for pasteurization or for pasteurized 
milk, as does the USPHS Code. 

Frequency of inspection and laboratory 
examinations: The Tennessee regulations 
specify that inspections shall be made at a 
frequency “as the Commissioner may deem 
proper” for both farms and plants. The 
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USPHS Code requires inspection of both 
dairy farms and plants prior to the issuance 
of a permit, and at a minimum of at least 
once each 6 months thereafter. The Ten- 
nessee regulations do not specify the fre- 
quency of laboratory examination of milk, as 
does the USPHS Code. 

(NoTtE.—Despite the fact that Tennessee 
has not based its regulations on the USPHS 
Code, 12 counties and 79 municipalities in 
Tennessee have adopted it as the local regu- 
lation.) 

NORTH DAKOTA 

The dairy regulations of North Dakota were 
found to generally follow the basic milk sani- 
tation requirements as outlined in the 
USPHS Code, but did not contain nearly the 
degree of specificity as outlined in the Code. 
However, under section 4-1703 of the North 
Dakota dairy law, the following statement 
appears, which directs the dairy commis- 
sioner to follow the USPHS Code in enforc- 
ing grade A milk regulations in the State: 

“In the enforcement of the regulations 
regarding grade A milk in chapter 4-10 of 
the North Dakota Revised Code of 1943, the 
dairy commissioner shall be guided by the 
interpretations, not inconsistent with the 
North Dakota law and regulation, which are 
contained in the latest edition of the Recom- 
mended Milk Ordinance and Code of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, a certified copy 
of which shall be on file in this office.” 

(Note.—Even though North Dakota has not 
adopted the USPHS Code, it in effect utilizes 
the code in the enforcement of its regula- 
tions. It should also be noted that 24 coun- 
ties and 44 municipalities in North Dakota 
have adopted the USPHS Code.) 


CALIFORNIA 


Dairy farm requirements: California regu- 
lations for dairy farms are similar in intent 
and scope to the USPHS Code. California 
regulations contain specific and detailed con- 
struction dimensions for such items as gut- 
ters, alleys, curbs, stanchions, and mangers. 
Such degree of specificity is purposely not 
contained in the USPHS Code. California 
also requires a two-room milkhouse, unless a 
pipeline milker is in use. The USPHS Code 
provides for the acceptance of a one-room 
milkhouse. 

Pasteurization plant requirements: Pas- 
teurization plant requirements of the Cali- 
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fornia regulations are generally equivalent 
to those contained in the USPHS Code. 

Health of cows: California requires tuber- 
culosis examinations of all dairy herds every 
2 years and requires conformance to the 
USDA program for brucellosis control. The 
USPHS Code specifies compliance with USDA 
programs for both tuberculosis and brucel- 
losis control. 

Bacterial counts: The California maximum 
bacterial standard for raw milk for pasteuri- 
zation is 75,000 per milliliter, whereas the 
USPHS Code specifies a maximum of 200,000 
per milliliter for raw miik for pasteurization. 
The California bacterial standard for pas- 
teurized milk is 15,000 per milliliter at time 
of delivery to the consumer, while the USPHS 
Code specifies a maximum of 30,000 per milli- 
liter as delivered to the consumer. California 
regulations do not provide for a standard 
for coliform organisms in pasteurized milk, 
whereas the USPHS Code does. The coliform 
count is an index of milk contamination sub- 
sequent to pasteurization. 

Frequency of inspections and laboratory 
examinations: California regulations specify 
that the dairy farms shall be inspected six 
times per year and that pasteurization plants 
shall be inspected twice each month. The 
USPHS Code specifies at least one inspection 
of each farm and each plant every 6 months, 
with followup inspections on violations. 

California regulations provide for labora- 
tory analysis of two pasteurized milk samples 
twice each month and raw milk samples on 
a@ monthly basis. The USPHS Code requires 
laboratory examinations to be performed at 
a minimum frequency of four samples every 
6 months for milk and for all types of other 
milk products sold. 

Important as it is to have adequate stand- 
ards and regulations, effective and depend- 
able performance is of even more vital signif- 
icance from the standpoint of protecting 
the public health. During the past few 
years, in the discharge of its official duties, 
and at the request of State milk sanitation 
agencies, the USPHS has made ratings of a 
number of milk supplies in the New England 
States, New York, and New Jersey. In 
addition, personnel in several of these 
States have made ratings and furnished 
them to the USPHS. The results of these 
particular ratings are presented below: 


Examples of recent average sanitation compliance ratings of pasteurization plants and some producer supplies in Northeast United States! 


Year and location 


1960 


Metropolitan New York City 
Metropolitan Connecticut community do 
I cn apncnwrcrncasome, 


Central Massachusetts do 
Central Pennsylvania 


Type of rating 


5 pasteurization plants_.-_- 
Eastern Massachusetts. ...........---.-.-..- 3 pasteurization plants. -_- 


Average 
sanitation 
compliance 
rating 


Percent 


Eastern Massachusetts. ..-- 


Northern New York 
Western Pennsylvania 


Eastern New Jersey 
Southern New Jersey 


Year and location 


Eastern Pennsylvania. _.._- 


Average 
sanitation 
compliance 
rating 


Type of rating 


Percent 


1 pasteurization plant 

30 producers. ............-. 
10 pasteurization plants. .- 
5 pasteurization plants. .__ 
9 pasteurization plants. ._- 
25 producers. ............- 


65. 0 
86.6 
82.0 
68. 5 
59.0 
77.0 


1 Ratings were mede by the U.S. Public Health Service at the request of State milk sanitation agencies and the dairy industry, and in the discharge of its official duties. 


EXAMPLES OF REPORTED INSTANCES OF SANI- 
TARY MILK REGULATIONS USED AS TRADE 
BARRIERS 

1. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The city of St. Louis, whose regulations 
are basically similar to those recommended 
by the Public Health Service, insists on 
making inspection of all milk sold in the 
city, whether from within the State or from 
out-of-State sources. Although during pe- 
riods of shortage, grade A milk from out- 
side sources is accepted without difficulty, 
at other times, the city refuses to issue per- 
mits to out-of-State sources and cities fail- 
ure to comply with health regulations as the 
reason. 


One of the procedures used to deny per- 
mits is to upgrade the St. Louis regulations 
for the reason “that all new producers and 
plants must comply with additional require- 
ments now found to be necessary,” but which 
have been waived in the case of local pro- 
ducers holding permits. Supposedly all 
new farms and plants on the city’s own 
milkshed must also meet these requirements. 
Outside sources wishing to sell milk in St. 
Louis find it difficult and expensive to com- 
ply with these requirements which are not 
insisted upon by their own milk sanitation 
agencies. Example: The city has been 
known to refuse to issue permits to out-of- 
State sources (1) when the producer dair- 


ies have well-pit installations which meet 
current requirements for existing water 
supplies; (2) where so-called basement 
barns are used for milking, rather than milk- 
ing parlors; and (3) for can producers. The 
milk ordinance and code as well as all State 
regulations, provide for the acceptance of 
raw milk from both can and bulk tank pro- 
ducers, 

One of the reasons why St. Louis insists on 
self-inspection, rather than to accept results 
of inspections made by the supervisory 
health jurisdictions of an out-of-State sup- 
ply, is that St. Louis finances its milk in- 
spection service by an assessment against 
the industry on a hundredweight basis, and 
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feels that local industry would object if out- 
of-State supplies were not similarly assessed. 
Thus, if an outside supply is under a system 
of inspection in its own State, for which it 
pays another health agency, it would be 
subject to dual assessment and frequently 
feels that it cannot afford to enter the 
market. 

Data is available which shows that milk 
inspectors from St. Louis, when making in- 
spections in Tllinois of Illinois shippers, are 
more severe in applying rating procedures 
than they do for their own shippers. This 
data indicates that debits of from 9 to 19 
peints in excess of those required by the 
PHS method of surveying milksheds have 
been inflicted on Illinois shippers. Accord- 
ingly, St. Louis is provided with an excuse 
for refusing permits, since by this tech- 
nique, their inspections show that the milk 
supply in Illinois is of inferior sanitary 
quality. PHS surveys of some of these same 
Illinois supplies have shown that they rate 
at least 90 percent compliance with the milk 
ordinance and code. 


2. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The District of Columbia has for many 
years operated under a closed-market system 
of administration. Milk has been admitted 
only during periods of extreme shortage, and 
only until such time as the local milkshed 
could be expanded to meet local needs. This 
situation has arisen as a result of an inter- 
pretation, by the Corporation Counsel, of 
the 1925 District of Columbia Milk Code to 
the effect that the District of Columbia 
Health Department must inspect all milk 
sold in the District. Such inspections are 
not usually made except under a milk short- 
age condition. 

Over the years, the District of Columbia 
milk regulations have contained many re- 
strictive provisions, which producers out- 
side the local milkshed found expensive to 
meet when their permit applications were 
considered. Examples of such restrictive 
provisions were: (1) Insistence for many 
years that milk equipment and utensils on 
the farm must be subjected to steam steri- 
lization, which can only be done through 
the installation of expensive steam chests 
and steam boilers; (2) insistence on two- 
room milkhouses for producer dairies; and 
(3) inclusion in the regulations of specific 
distances and dimensions for such items as 
barn gutters, cow platforms, location of cow- 
yard, etc. Recently, the District of Colum- 
bia regulations were changed in such man- 
ner as to bring them into closer conformity 
with the milk ordinance and code; how- 
ever, section II of the milk ordinance and 
code, which permits acceptance of milk from 
outside areas under specified conditions, was 
not included in the revised regulations. It 
has also been reported, though not proven, 
that when a new producer applies for a per- 
mit, the restrictive features, such as dimen- 
sions and distances, are still being applied 
in “scoring” the applicant’s form. 

Two years ago, during the local milk squab- 
ble, milk from sources in States outside the 
local milkshed was processed in District of 
Columbia plants for sale in nearby Maryland 
communities. The District of Columbia 
Health Department required that this milk 
be handled separately and not commingled 
with District of Columbia-inspected milk. 
However, it was processed in the same plants 
and equipment. Although the milk was ac- 
cepted by the State health department in 
Maryland, the District of Columbia Health 
Department would not permit it to be sold 
to District of Columbia consumers. This 
appears to be a clear illustration of the un- 
warranted use of health regulations as an 
economic trade barrier since the milk sold in 
Maryland in no way endangered the public 
health. 


3. ARDMORE, PA, 


For many years this community has re- 
quired that all milk sold within its jurisdic- 
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tion be under direct inspection of its own 
milk sanitation officer. Although sufficient 
funds are reported to be appropriated for 
the inspection of the amount of milk which 
is consumed in the community, plants which 
also distribute elsewhere are required to pay 
the inspection costs of their total supply. 
Since this is a suburban community (Phila- 
delphia), and sales would be small, several 
Philadelphia plants have not found it eco- 
nomical to pay the inspection costs, and do 
not sell in this market. In addition, this 
township enforces highly specific sanitation 
requirements which have been carried to the 
extent that farm tanks and other dairy 
equipment meeting 3—A sanitary standards, 
which are recognized by most health juris- 
dictions, are not permitted on farms and 
plants supplying this market, unless they 
meet additional requirements. Thus, the 
trade barrier is not limited to milk alone, but 
extends to milk equipment as well, and re- 
sults in higher equipment costs to dairy 
farmers and milk processors. 


4. STATE OF NEVADA 


The State of Nevada passed a law in April 
1955 which requires the State department of 
health to investigate and inspect all out-of- 
State sources of milk (both farm and plants). 
Only in those instances where full compli- 
ance with Nevada regulations exists are per- 
mits issued. Initially, the Nevada State 
Department of Health had been willing to 
accept out-of-State milk which had been 
certified under the voluntary State-PHS pro- 
gram for certification of interstate milk 
shippers, but after the passage of this law, 
it was no longer able to do so. 

Nevada regulations require a two-room 
milkhouse, which is not considered neces- 
sary for the production of clean, safe milk 
by most States or the Public Health Service. 
In order to comply with Nevada law, all out- 
of-State producers must construct two-room 
milkhouses. This requirement imposes a 
heavy burden on out-of-State dairy farm 
producers and their processors who wish to 
market a portion of their product in Nevada. 
An Idaho milk plant operator described the 
effects of this requirement as follows: “With 
interstate trade barriers such as they are, 
there is no incentive to increase our supply 
over and above local market requirements. 
Short supply States cannot expect others to 
carry a year-round surplus in order to give 
them a supply during a few fall months when 
they happen to be short, and shut out these 
shipments by means of arbitrary standards 
the balance of the year.” 

Utah shippers have been seriously affected 
by this provision of Nevada regulations. It 
has been reported that Nevada has requested 
each Utah producer selling milk in Nevada 
to submit a plan indicating the changes they 
will make to comply with Nevada regulations. 
Upon receipt of such a plan, Nevada author- 
ities will grant 1 year to achieve compli- 
ance. 

5. KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


Kansas City, Kans., has adopted regula- 
tions that no milk can be received in the 
city unless inspected by the Kansas City 
Health Department. In this connection, 
Kansas City has arbitrarily established the 
limit of its inspection to 45 miles, and 
charges an inspection fee based on 50 cents 
per cow. 


6. GENERAL RESTRICTIONS IMPOSED BY VARIOUS 
STATES AND MUNICIPALITIES WHICH HAVE 
THE EFFECT OF OBSTRUCTING THE FREE MOVE- 
MENT OF MILK IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


A number of States, including Alabama, 
California, Connecticut, Florida, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, New Jersey, 
and New York, have included in their sani- 
tary laws or regulations requirements that 
all out-of-State sources of milk and milk 
products be inspected by their own personnel 
before permits are issued. Frequently this 
provision of State law, and identical provi- 
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sions in the sanitary regulations of many 
municipalities, are utilized to close the mar- 
ket against outside competition, which is 
a use of health regulations as economic trade 
barriers. 

Various techniques are employed, such as, 
(1) charging exorbitant inspection fees, 
which outside shippers feel they do not wish 
to pay considering the volume of milk likely 
to be sold; (2) inclusion of detailed specifi- 
cations in the regulations which have little 
or no public health significance, such as 
specific distances and dimensions for gutters, 
etc., and which are not required by the State 
in which the supply is located; (3) modifica- 
tion of label requirements; (4) lowering of 
bacterial counts specified in their regula- 
tions, and then refusing to accept the milk 
from an outside source because the jurisdic- 
tion in which it is produced does not have an 
identical regulation (in several such cases 
the bacterial count of the milk being re- 
ceived in the community has not been in 
question); and (5) refusal or unwillingness 
to inspect dairy farms or milk plants located 
beyond an arbitrarily fixed distance. 

Frequently, inspectors from one State, 
when inspecting supplies in another State, 
will apply standards more stringently than 
they are enforced at home. Recently, an offi- 
cial of a large dairy cooperative in one of the 
Eastern States advised a representative of 
the Public Health Service that when in- 
spectors from his State check sources located 
in a neighboring State, the standards of com- 
pliance insisted upon were much more rigid 
than those with which producers in his own 
State had to comply. 

Many small communities, and in some 
cases health districts, also use the direct in- 
spection provisions of their sanitary regu- 
lations to protect local distributors from 
competition. As indicated above, this is 
sometimes done by assessment of high fees, 
refusals to make such inspections because of 
staff limitations, or by insisting upon re- 
quirements, which their own sheds are not 
meeting, when inspections of outside sources 
are made. Therefore, even though the regu- 
lation in itself does not constitute a trade 
barrier, the net result of this administrative 
practice is to close the market. A number of 
small Missouri and Kansas communities are 
known to follow this practice. 





THE PEACE CORPS 


frs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hrestanp] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Rrcorp, 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
first set of Peace Corps men are off for 
Africa to participate in what certainly 
is an ambitious project. 

Yesterday, 50 Peace Corps men took off 
for Ghana; this morning, 31 flew from 
New York, bound for Tanganyika. 

Some skeptics are wondering if the 
Peace Corps men will convert the “Dark 
Continent” into the “Lost Continent.” I 
certainly hope not. The lofty ideals of 
the Peace Corps are commendable, but 
its practicability is another matter. 

Most of us have heard arguments 
against the program. Before departing 
for Africa, the Peace Corps members vis- 
ited Washington earlier this week. 
While visiting Capitol Hill, some of them 
almost had their young ears burned off 
by some of my colleagues, 
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This first group was here to be prop- 
erly dispatched by the President and also 
to undergo briefings by the State De- 
partment, International Cooperation 
Administration, and U.S. Information 
Agency. 

One of the frequent complaints 
against the Corps is in the manner of 
selectivity. We have heard of the politi- 
cal patronage within the program. And, 
judging from the early morning soirees 
staged by some Peace Corps men during 
this week’s stay in the Nation’s Capital, 
some of us might well wonder if these 
representatives of the United States will 
do more harm than good. And, make 
no mistake about it, Mr. Speaker, these 
young people are representatives of the 
United States whether they carry official 
credentials of the Government or not. 
Every American abroad is a representa- 
tive of our Nation. 

And so, as the first Peace Corps men 
leave our country, we might well watch 
them hopefully. Their actions and their 
work may well reflect whether we are 
embarking on another children’s cru- 
sade or merely a lofty but impractical 
expression of idealism. 


THE AMERICAN TAXPAYER AND 
HIS POCKETBOOK 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. HarvEy] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp, and 
include extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the request of the gentle- 


woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, a matter of great interest to the 
American taxpayer is his pocketbook. 
It is being squeezed, gouged, and drained 
to the point that many Americans are 
more concerned than ever about our for- 
eign aid programs, primarily because the 
taxpayers are footing the bill to enrich 
the coffers of other countries. This has 
been done for many years with the re- 
sult that we are weakening our own fi- 
nancial condition and our own national 
economy. 

Representative of the views of my 
constituents, who have been flooding me 
with requests to oppose all foreign aid, 
are two editorials which I ask my col- 
leagues in the Congress to read and to 
seriously consider. 

One editorial, “Foreign Aid Forever?” 
is taken from the Knightstown (Ind.) 
Banner of August 24, 1961; the second 
editorial, “Will They Vote for Failure?” 
is from the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star of 
August 6, 1961. 

[From the Knightstown (Ind.) 
Aug. 24, 1961] 
FOREIGN AID FOREVER? 

Foreign aid once again is a hot issue in 
Congress. 

The Kennedy administration is seeking to 
appropriate $8.3 billion over a 5-year period 
for foreign aid and to give the President 
authority to spend the money as he sees 
fit—without consulting Congress each year 
as is now done. Much the same kind of a 
bill was pushed by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration so it really isn’t a partisan subject. 


Banner, 
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When World War II ended, the Marshall 
plan came into being and foreign aid was 
considered necessary to restore some of the 
nations which had been hard hit by the war, 
and especially to ward off any communistic 
tendency. 

How many people would have believed at 
that time that in 1961, the United States 
would still be spending billions on foreign 
aid, and 97 of the 110 countries in the world 
would be receiving foreign aid from us this 
year? 

Just as a matter of arithmetic, the $8.3 
billion requested by President Kennedy for 
foreign aid amounts to $208 for every family 
of four in the United States or $52 for every 
man, woman, and child. It’s probably well 
that they don’t make a house-to-house can- 
vass for this money, because the response 
wouldn’t raise $800 million—let alone $8.3 
billion. 

This is a difficult problem, because it is 
necessary for the United States to help some 
of our allies to get on their feet. The trou- 
ble is that the rest of the world thinks that 
the United States is much more wealthy 
than we are—especially during a serious re- 
cession. Certainly, Americans have many 
material possessions but how many of them 
are paid for? 

It is argued that the cost of national de- 
fense in the United States is over $40 billion 
a year and the cost of foreign aid is only a 
small percent of that. If this foreign aid 
helps to stop communism, the argument 
goes, then it is money well spent. 

The stories of graft and political payoffs 
within various countries, using U.S. foreign 
aid funds have been a matter of public 
knowledge for years. This, of course, is not 
true in every nation, but it is only natural 
for any foreign administration in power to 
accept these funds—whether loans or gifts— 
and use them for their best political ad- 
vantage. Sometimes, this antagonizes 
others in the nation or the United States 
does not receive credit at all. 

In still other Cases, the industries or agri- 
culture of these other nations are developed 
with our money and they become keen com- 
petitors of ours, putting Americans out of 
work. It is true, of course, that as their 
standard of living is raised, the people of 
other nations should buy more American 
products. 

The entire world is getting the idea that 
the United States is so rich that we must 
give handouts everywhere or we are like 
Mr. Scrooge, and, yet, those who live out 
here away from the white buildings of Wash- 
ington know full well how hard it is to 
make a living today and to earn enough 
money to pay the taxes and maintain their 
homes. Still, Congressmen continue to ap- 
propriate funds which do not exist by push- 
ing the Government more deeply into debt 
for foreign aid as well as for a host of other 
projects. 

Many of these projects are needed, but it 
is well that Congress at least retain the 
right to review the foreign aid program and 
to reduce this give-away program to the 
minimum—unless the people of this Nation 
believe that the United States should have a 
foreign aid program forever. In that situa- 
tion, we wonder how much the assistance 
is appreciated, or whether it has become a 
fact that we can’t ever stop it without mak- 
ing friends into enemies. 

There’s just one certainty in all this— 
as an American taxpayer, you’re going to 
pay the bill. Or, will it be your grandchil- 
dren who will pay?—R.T.M. 

Witt THEY VOTE FOR FAILURE? 

While President Kennedy is beating the 
drums for his multimillion-dollar long-range 
foreign aid program, a committee of Con- 
gress has just issued a report on the almost 
total failure of the foreign aid program in 
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Peru. We hope Members of Congress will 
read this report instead of filing it away in 
the wastebasket—as usual. If they do, they 
will not vote for the almost unlimited 
authority the President is asking over for- 
eign aid funds. 

The House Committee on Government 
Operations decided late last year to investi- 
gate a successful foreign aid program. It 
had been criticized for only investigating 
foreign aid operations that were a complete 
mess, as in Laos. So they found out that 
Rollin S. Atwood, until recently regional 
director of the Office of Latin American 
Operations of the International Cooperation 
Administration thought very highly of the 
Peru program. He described it as “one of 
the finest programs ICA ever had. It is one 
that has achieved the objectives of the 
United States perhaps better than any other 
program we have had in Latin America.’”’ So 
the committee expected to find good news 
about foreign aid in Peru. 

Here is what they found: A $14 million 
food relief program was started. “The pri- 
mary purpose of the program was feeding 
hungry people. Less than 6 percent of the 
food was distributed free in the drought 
area. At least one-third of this [grain] was 
sold to millers and distributed through nor- 
mal commercial channels. Whether any of 
this reached drought victims cannot be de- 
termined. 

“Almost 25 percent of the food provided 
remained undistributed at the time the 
drought was Officially declared over * * * 
almost one-half of this amount still re- 
mained in warehouses a year later. 

“Although USOM (local ICA field office) 
Director John R. Neale had received instruc- 
tions to obtain ICA/W (Washington head- 
quarters) approval of the projects proposed 
by the Government of Peru to be financed 
with the sales proceeds, he failed to do so. 

“As a result of Neale’s failure to carry out 
his duties as USOM Director, at least 60 per- 
cent of the sales proceeds were used im- 
properly. An instance of improper use was 
the unapproved construction of eight houses 
at Puno and their sale, below cost and on an 
installment basis, to prominent persons in 
the town. 

“A $2 million loan to Peru intended to aid 
its economy through construction of a road 
to open isolated areas for agricultural devel- 
opment and colonization, was the subject of 
such faulty and inadequate planning that 
after construction had actually started, the 
route had to be completely changed, when 
belated soil tests established that the area 
to be served by the original route was un- 
suitable for farming. Washington was not 
advised of this change until this fact was 
uncovered by an ICA/W auditor. 

“The road finally constructed under this 
loan ended in the middle of nowhere—‘on 
the side of a mountain’—at a point about 
halfway along the projected route. 

“A $125,000 irrigation project built at 
Pampas de Noco does not irrigate. The rea- 
son the project was not feasible seems in- 
credible in any properly planned irrigation 
project—it was simply that there was not 
enough water available in the area to make 
use of the projected irrigation works. 

“USOM Director John R. Neale entered 
into a conflict-of-interest situation for per- 
sonal profit when he organized and invested 
in the corporation Negociacion Bazo Velarde, 
§.A., for the purpose of operating a farm 
which was receiving aid under the U.S, pro- 
gram.” Neale did not tell the truth when 
questioned by ICA. Also ICA had enough 
information to make an investigation but 
it was 4 years before any action was taken. 
Even then “both Regional Director Atwood 
and Ambassador Achilles (Theodore C.) per- 
sisted in impressing on the Board their be- 
liefs that Neale was simply a victim of spite. 
Neither appeared to have any knowledge of 
the actual facts. 
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“There were no end use checks made of the 
drought program. ICA/W on the basis of 
information from various sources, could have 
taken action to correct this situation.” 
Special audits finally came when Congress 
began its investigation. 

“USOM/Peru Deputy Director Coon tried 
for over a year to get action from respon- 
sible ICA officials on his charges of Neale’s 
maladministration in Peru, only to get re- 
puffs from ICA Director Smith (James H. 
Jr.) and Regional Director Atwood. It was 
not until it became known that he was to 
appear before a congressional committee, 
that P.S. & I. (ICA Office of Personnel Secu- 
rity) was finally directed to investigate 
Coon’s charges. 

“After failing for over a year and a half to 
make any substantial inquiry into the 
charges that a USOM employee (a Peruvian 
national) had improperly profited from the 
sale of some $42,000 in surplus grain stocks, 
OIGC finally reopened the case, 1 day af- 
ter this subcommittee had expressed interest 
in the case.” 

Now this is an example of what Regional 
Director Atwood called a foreign aid program 
“perhaps better than any other program that 
we have in Latin America.” We wonder what 
the worse programs are like. Atwood also 
called Neale a man who “made perhaps the 
greatest contribution to the entire technical 
cooperation in Latin America * * *” and 
one of the “most outstanding technicians we 
have in the field.” If this is so, those not 
so outstanding must be awful. 

Nothing in the new Kennedy program 
would correct the kind of situation described 
in Peru. It would only make it more perma- 
nent and worse. At the same time, if ICA 
Officials think the program in Peru is so 
great, it seems only logical to suppose that 
there are scores of other cases—as already 
shown up in Laos and Vietnam—all over the 
world, of mismanagement, conflict of inter- 
est, stupidity, poor planning, waste, and en- 
trenched bureaucracy. 

American taxpayers who support the for- 
eign aid program should send for the com- 
mittee report “U.S. Aid Operations in Peru” 
from PorRTER Harpy, Jr., of Virginia, who 
headed the investigation. Address, House 
Office Building, Washington. People who 
oppose the foreign aid program should write 
their Congressmen, same address, and tell 
them to read the report before they vote for 
more foreign aid. 





LABOR DAY 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Harvey] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to salute all our working men 
and women, past and present, whom we 
honor on Labor Day. 

From the first unofficial observance 
of this day in New York City in 1882 
has evolved nationwide recognition of 
the importance in setting aside a day 
to honor all laborers. Labor Day has 
been observed for 79 years, not through 
congressional action, but primarily as 
&@ result of action taken by State legis- 
latures and local government officials. 

This is a day on which we should 
pause to assess our many gains, our 
growth, and our achievements wrought 
by the labor of so many dedicated in- 
dividuals. Our progress in all areas of 
endeavor has been phenomenal even 
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though we are as yet a young nation 
in comparison with so many others 
around the world. We could not have 
prospered and widened our sphere of 
influence without the honest and sin- 
cere efforts expended by our working 
men and women. 

I truly recognize the importance of 
our working men and women, now and 
more especially for the future. With- 
out their continued devotion to our form 
of government and our way of life, we 
should surely have collapsed as a na- 
tion before now. We have gone through 
several periods of extreme stress and 
strain as a nation, always with the full 
support and cooperative dedication 
of our working people. 

It is, then, with gratitude and ad- 
miration that I join with so many 
others in taking my hat off in acknowl- 
edgment of the importance of America’s 
working men and women. May your 
contributions to our future progress be 
adequately recognized and appreciated 
by us all. 





HOUSE COMMITTEE ON CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp, and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. FLoop] and I have repeat- 
edly called the attention of the Members 
of the House to the urgent need for the 
creation of a special House Committee 
on Captive Nations. 

At the present time, the resolution 
creating this committee remains bottled 
up in the House Rules Committee due to 
the objections of the State Department, 
as voiced by the Speaker’s spokesman 
in the committee, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Bo.uine]. 
I need not dwell on the fact that the 
deliberate suppression of this and other 
resolutions is certainly contrary to the 
statements made on the floor of the 
House by many Members during the de- 
bate which “liberalized” the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

However, the issue before us is the 
value and accomplishments that could 
come from a special House Committee 
on Captive Nations. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] called 
to your attention yesterday the state- 
ments made by the President and other 
key Officials, indicating support of the 
principles involved in this committee. 
Certainly, there can be no basic objec- 
tion to the statement that the Soviet 
Union is at the present time the only 
colonial and imperialistic power in the 
world, and this fact could be thoroughly 
exposed for proper world understand- 
ing and judgment by this House com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to place into 
the Recorp at this time an editorial that 
appeared in the Ukrainian Quarterly, 
summer of 1961, entitled “The World, 
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the President, and Captive Nations 


Week, 1961.” 


THE WoRLD, THE PRESIDENT, AND CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK, 1961 


The observance of Captive Nations Week 
in 1961 was more successful than that of 
1960 or 1959. This is as it should be. With 
more experience, a background of planning, 
and more efficient coordination by the Na- 
tional Captive Nations Committee in Wash- 
ington, citizen committees in various sec- 
tions of the country have come to organize 
the festivities of the week with increased 
skill and performance. One of the highlights 
of the week was, of course, the proclamation 
issued by President Kennedy. 

It serves no useful purpose to compare the 
contents of Kennedy’s proclamation with 
those of Eisenhower’s in the 2 preceding 
years. Comparisons along this line are, 
nevertheless, already underway. For ex- 
ample, under the caption ‘Captive Nations 
Week—An Unfortunate Symptom” a state- 
ment of Representative JOHN M. ASHBROOK, 
of Ohio, in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 
July 27 contends that the President “issued 
a halfhearted proclamation which never 
once mentioned the Communists.” Others 
point to the pithy character of this third 
proclamation. These strictures may be cor- 
rect. On the other hand, however, the Ken- 
nedy proclamation eliminates the misleading 
term “Soviet-dominated nations” which ap- 
peared in the Eisenhower proclamations. 
Contrary to the wording of the Captive Na- 
tions Week resolution, this term caused peo- 
ple to assume that the nations referred to 
are those under the domination of the 
Soviet Union rather than all of the captive 
nations under the foreign heel of Soviet 
Russia. Moreover, the resolved part of the 
present proclamation stresses explicitly “the 
just aspirations of all peoples for national 
independence and freedom.” This does not 
appear in either of the Eisenhower procla- 
mations. 

The fact is that President Kennedy did 
issue a proclamation which, it is reported, 
he himself prepared. In certain funda- 
mental respects, as indicated above, it im- 
proves upon the previous proclamations. In 
other respects, also as shown above, it could 
have been more substantial in the “whereas 
clauses” and more decisive in spotlighting 
the myth of Communist ideology. It is 
hoped that in future proclamations there 
will be absolutely no grounds for complaint 
and criticism. And there is every reason to 
be confident of this. These proclamations 
are read widely and carefully, behind the 
Iron Curtain as well as in the free world. 
They reflect the foreign policy thinking of 
our Government at given times. With the 
state of the world today, whether one looks 
at Berlin, Cuba, Laos, Turkestan or East 
Germany, our displayed interest in the cap- 
tive nations always bears important rele- 
vancy. Words, the cloak of our ideas, are 
profoundly consequential. 


THE POWER OF THE PRESIDENT’S WORDS 


It should be quite evident, therefore, that 
the words, declarations and proclamations 
of the President of the United States com- 
mand and convey tremendous power. They 
create impressions, they affect minds and 
thoughts, and they influence, for better or 
for worse, the actions and activities of 
groups and individuals. What is not said 
in particular situations is just as conse- 
quential as what is said. 

In the past 7 months there has been in- 
creasing doubt about the proper and ju- 
dicious use of this power in the White House. 
This does not mean the President alone but 
also thcse about him. Many statements are 
prepared for the President and although the 
responsibility for checking on them rests 
with him, oftentimes circumstances prevent 
the giving of the most careful attention to 
them. As concerns the captive nations, the 
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record of this first phase of the new ad- 
ministration is a checkered and unstable 
one. It reflects uncertainty of thought and 
conviction regarding the captive nations, the 
world, and our security. 

Here is the record. In contrast to Eisen- 
hower’s first inaugural address, President 
Kennedy’s made no mention whatsoever of 
the captive nations. The New Frontier, 
which the President defined in these terms— 
“if freedom is to survive and prosper, it 
will require the sacrifice, the effort and the 
thoughtful attention of every citizen. It 
is this effort and concern which makes up 
the New Frontier’—obviously did not in- 
clude the captive nations. Then, in his 
state of the Union message, the President 
inserted one weak, sentimental sentence: 
“We must never forget our hopes for the 
ultimate freedom and welfare of the East- 
ern European peoples.” 

The Cuban fiasco changed this trend 
radically. Before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in April, the President 
asked some to recall “the long rollcall of 
refugees who cannot now go back—to 
Hungary, or to North Korea, or to North 
Vietnam, or to East Germany, or to Poland, 
or to any of the other lands from which a 
steady stream of refugees pours forth, in 
eloquent testimony to the cruel oppression 
now holding sway in their homelands.” In 
the same address he emphasized what many 
have been declaring for a decade: “The 
evidence is clear—and the hour is late. We 
and our friends will have to face the fact 
that we cannot postpone any longer the 
real issue of survival itself.” One may ask 
whether the peoples of the non-Russian 
captive nations are regarded as “our 
friends” and, if so, what preparations are 
being made to enlist them in the war of 
survival? 

At this time the reply of the President to 
Khrushchev reached a high point that 
months ago should have been a starting 
point: “The people of the United States be- 
lieve that the right of self-determination is 
fundamental and should apply throughout 
the world. We reject the right of any nar- 
row political grouping or any country to 
arrogate to itself the power to determine the 
‘real will of the people.’” Nothing explicit 
about the captive nations which Khrushchev 
does not like to hear but, nonetheless, the 
meaning is clear. 

In June, the President’s report on his 
European talks is now marked by confusion 
as well as omission. He affirms again our 
belief “in a system of national freedom and 
independence” and “that liberty and inde- 
pendence and self-determination, not com- 
munism, is the future of man,” but with 
regard to Khrushchev’s basic empire, the 
USS.R., he speaks of that “nation’s achieve- 
ments in space” (the U.S.S.R. a nation!) 
and also of the different meanings given by 
“the Soviets” to the “same words—war, 
peace, democracy, and popular will.” The 
Soviets, or councils of workers and peasants, 
can scarcely express themselves, and the 
colonial Russian totalitarians who alone can 
assign their meanings to words, obviously 
do not have different brain structures from 
ours and impute meanings they want for 
purposes of confusion, deception, and di- 
vision. It is surprising that the President 
was pulled in by this. 

Concerning all of this and more, it is no 
wonder that toward the close of June the 
London Times depicted the administration 
in a state of “political disarray.” With this 
situation prevailing, many began to wonder 
whether the President would proclaim Cap- 
tive Nations Week the following month. 
There can be no doubt of the fact that the 
Khrushchev message to Kennedy on our In- 
dependence Day was designed to influence 
the President from issuing the proclama- 
tion. Moscow and its colonial puppets 
would then have a propaganda heyday. The 
issuance of the proclamation on our own 
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Independence Day would have had a com- 
pounded effect. But the President chose to 
release solely his statement on “The Mean- 
ing of Liberty” in which he says, “What 
matters is the concrete meaning that our 
words gives our lives. We make the revolu- 
tion of liberty, not by what we exhort others 
to do, but what we do ourselves.” 

The proclamation was issued on July 14, 
2 days before the Captive Nations Week 
commenced. But a week after the period, 
in an otherwise excellent address to the 
Nation on the Berlin crisis, the President 
made a fantastic statement which again sug- 
gests a lack of understanding and a deep 
uncertainty with regard to East European 
history, the captive nations, and their stra- 
tegic relationship to us. It is hard to be- 
lieve but he did say: ‘“‘We recognize the So- 
viet Union’s historical concerns about their 
security in central and eastern Europe, after 
a series of ravaging invasions—and we be- 
lieve arrangements can be worked out which 
will help to meet those concerns, and make 
it possible for both security and freedom to 
exist in this troubled area.” One finds it 
difficult to conceive a more logically con- 
fused and mixed-up statement than this. 
Also, as Senator Keatinc, of New York, 
rightly pointed out in the Senate, “The 
President seemed to be stressing the rights 
of the Soviet Union to security rather than 
the rights of the people there to self- 
determination not only for East Berlin, but 
also for East Germany, and all of east and 
central Europe.” 

As to the fantastic statement itself, first 
it is evident that a state which has been 
in existence for less than 40 years could 
scarcely have developed “historical concerns” 
in this short period. Second, if the Presi- 
dent doesn’t as yet know, this empire-state 
was created and built by the destruction 
of numerous independent non-Russian na- 
tions and states which are enumerated in 
the Captive Nations Week resolution. 
Third, if the security of the present Red 
Russian Empire and that of the previous 
White Russian Empire is an object of our 
concern, we are desperately in need of his- 
torical training to see in what direction the 
series of ravaging invasions took place. 
According to this statement, the invaded 
have now become the invaders. Only the 
Russians have had the reputation of distort- 
ing and rewriting history. It appears some- 
one in the administration has chosen to 
compete with them. And fourth, the state- 
ment is almost sublimely self-contradictory. 
Concern for the security of an empire mixes 
with freedom as oil with water. 


FROM THE WEEK TO A COMMITTEE 


The above facts, more than anything else, 
explain why a Special House Committee on 
the Captive Nations is a patent necessity. 
During the observance of the 1961 Captive 
Nations Week the theme of creating such a 
committee was sounded over and over again. 
Throughout the country countless Ameri- 
cans recognized the urgent need for such 
a committee to serve not only Congress 
and the represented American citizenry 
but also—quite necessarily—our executive 
branch of the National Government. The 
July 24 issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
gives an impressive account of the activities, 
festivities, and expressed thoughts of groups 
and individuals who observed Captive Na- 
tions Week. 

In addition to this theme there were, of 
course, other ideas furthered by observers of 
the week. These included a firm stand 
without any compromise on West Berlin, a 
determined opposition to the admission of 
Red China to the U.N., the establishment 
of a Freedom Academy, the activation of the 
Kersten amendment to the Mutual Security 
Act with reference to Cuba, the expansion 
and improvement of the “Voice of America” 
broadcasts to the non-Russian nations in 
the U.8S.S.R., and the restoration and exten- 
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sion of the “Champion of Liberty” stamp 
series. However, the theme which attracted 
most attention was the passage of House 
Resolution 211. The resolution was spon- 
sored originally by the Honorable Dantet J, 
FiLoop of Pennsylvania and calls for the 
establishment of a Special Committee on 
the Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives. 

The argumentation in favor of this and 
similar resolutions has beer. set forth in 
detail since March 8 when the original res- 
olution was submitted. The addresses of 
Congressmen FLoop, DERWINSKI, SCRANTON, 
HALPERN and some four dozen other legisla- 
tors spell out all the compelling reasons why 
such a committee is a “must.” The reader 
can profit immensely from reading the 
ReEcorD issues of March 8, March 27, May 10, 
June 20, 24, and August 3. No direct refuta- 
tions have been given to the dozen and more 
reasons cited for the necessary formation 
of the committee. There is no question but 
that once the measure is reported out by the 
Rules Committee, it will pass overwhelm- 
ingly in the House. 

Thus in this project alone one can see how 
the world, the President, and Captive Na- 
tions Week observances are tied together. 
Through its investigations, studies, hearings, 
and reports a Special Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations would fix the the attention of 
world opinion on the only real threat to the 
nontotalitarian free world; namely, Soviet 
Russian imperialism and colonialism. It 
would thereby put to account statements 
made by leaders in the free world, as, for ex- 
ample, President Sukarno’s statement in 
June that it is nonsense to accuse Moscow 
and Peiping of carrying out imperialist poli- 
cies. Furthermore, the work of such a com- 
mittee would give the constant lie to the so- 
called 20-year plan launched by Moscow, 
particularly by its disclosures of the rampant 
colonialism and imperialism within the 
Soviet Union. 

In serving our Government and the Amer- 
ican people this committee would be the 
prime vehicle of public information and en- 
lightenment concerning all of the captive 
nations. It would be performing an indis- 
pensable job that no agency, public or pri- 
vate, is doing. And the salutary results of 
the committee’s work and findings would 
help to prevent the incurrence of grandiose 
statements on the Soviet Union, and on the 
captive nations within and outside it, at 
any high level of our Government. Twisted 
conceptions about the enemy and his victims 
are not exactly solid grounds for meeting the 
tasks of a war of survival. 

Finally, the creation of a Special Commit- 
tee on the Captive Nations would represent 
the first concrete implementation of the 
Captive Nations Week resolution. It would 
also be the fitting response of Congress to 
the 1961 Captive Nations Week, to the urg- 
ings of millions of Americans who see in it a 
powerful means to ultimately defeat Moscow 
in the cold war. 


ON ACCEPTANCE OF CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON FOREIGN AID BILL 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. SEELY-Brown] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorD, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
I am in favor of accepting the confer- 
ence report on S. 1983, the foreign aid 
authorizations bill, because I believe that 
it will achieve substantially all of the 
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objectives which I, as a member of the 
Committeee on Foreign Affairs which 
considered and reported the legislation, 
sought. 

During my entire service in Congress, 
I have supported the successive foreign 
aid programs. I am in favor of long- 
range planning with annual appropria- 
tion and review by the Congress, not only 
in this instance but in all Government 
activities where it will promote economy 
and efficiency. In the bill as agreed 
upon between the House and Senate con- 
ferees, this is achieved in an effective 
manner. 

Although the bill does not provide the 
authority for borrowing from the Treas- 
ury which the President once said was 
essential to the success of his program, 
he has stated that the bill in the form 
in which it is now before us is ‘‘wholly 
satisfactory.” Certainly, it will provide 
him with full authority to carry out in 
the most effective manner the interna- 
tional development projects in which our 
Government is to assist, and which in 
the 5 years ahead will be so important 
a part of our foreign relations. 

The bill authorizes the appropriation 
for international development in this 
fiscal year of $1.2 billion, and $1.5 billion 
for each of the next 4 fiscal years, which 
funds shall remain available until ex- 
pended, thus providing full opportunity 
for such commitments as the adminis- 
tration deems prudent in long-range 
planning. It should be noted that any 
unappropriated portion of the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for any 
fiscal year May be appropriated in any 
subsequent fiscal year in addition to the 
amount otherwise authorized, so that if 
Congress should appropriate in any one 
year less than the amount authorized, 
the authorization would be cumulative 
in the succeeding years. 

The authority of the President to enter 
into agreements committing funds au- 
thorized in this bill is clearly stated, and 
it is to be subject only to the annual ap- 
propriation of the funds authorized. 
The President very properly is required 
to notify the Senate and the House of all 
agreements entered into under the au- 
thority of this act, and the amounts of 
funds involved. 

Thus, under this bill, the people of the 
United States are entering into an in- 
vestment in good neighborliness which 
between now and fiscal 1967 will involve 
grants and loans which will aggregate 
more than $11.9 billion. We hope and 
expect to get back the portions which 
are in the form of loans. If the program 
is well administered, the return on the 
investment in the form of good will and 
mutual security should be many times 
the outlay. 





PRESIDENT ENDORSES TEMPO- 
RARY CEASE-AND-DESIST OR- 
DERS FOR THE FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION 
Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp, and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 28 President John F. Kennedy sent 
a letter to the Honorable Oren Harris, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
strongly endorsing pending legislation 
introduced by Hon. Tom STEED, my- 
self, and a number of our colleagues, 
to authorize the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to issue temporary cease-and-desist 
orders against unfair practices while 
cases concerned with permanent relief 
are pending before the agency. I should 
like here to introduce the President’s 
letter into the REcorp. 


AvcGusT 28, 1961. 
Hon. Oren Harris, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Harris: I want to ex- 
press my strong support for pending legis- 
lation to authorize the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to issue temporary cease-and-desist 
orders against the continuance of unfair 
practices while cases concerned with perma- 
nent relief from such practices are pending 
before that agency. I understand measures 
to accomplish that purpose are now pend- 
ing before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce: H.R. 1233 and 
H.R. 1817, introduced by Congressmen 
STEED and PATMAN. 

Effective law enforcement by the Federal 
Trade Commission has long been hampered 
by delays in litigation and an increasing 
backlog of cases. Despite a concerted effort 
to decrease these delays through recent 
revision of the Commission’s organization 
and procedures, the basic difficulty requires 
additional remedies. At present, the Com- 
mission is powerless to halt allegedly illegal 
practices until the termination of frequently 
protracted proceedings. As a consequence, 
small businessmen who are so often the 
target of discriminatory and monopolistic 
activities are often irreparably injured or 
destroyed long before the lengthy process 
of adjudication has been completed. The 
proposed legislation will provide means to 
prevent such injury during that interim 
period. It will thus provide important pro- 
tection for the small business community 
and, indeed, all those who are confronted by 
violations of the laws which seek to sustain 
our competitive economy. Such orders 
should, of course, be subject to the protec- 
tion of appropriate due process, including 
the safeguards of judicial review. 

The White House Committee on Small 
Business which I established in April and 
which includes representatives of the major 
Government agencies, has studied the pro- 
posed legislation and recommended its 
approval. 

I have concluded that such legislation will 
provide essential protection for small busi- 
nessmen and thus strengthen competition 
throughout the Nation’s economy. I am 
hopeful that congressional action on behalf 
of the objectives of this legislation will be 
both expeditious and favorable. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


As the President so clearly sees, long 
delays in litigation and the increasing 
backlog of cases have seriously ham- 
pered the Commission in its efforts to 
achieve effective law enforcement. 

As the President states: 

Small businessmen who are so often the 
target of discriminatory and monopolistic 
activities are often irreparably injured or 
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destroyed long before the lengthy process of 
adjudication has been completed. 


The President also states that this 
legislation “will provide essential pro- 
tection for small businessmen and thus 
strengthen competition throughout the 
Nation’s economy.” 

IMMEDIATE PASSAGE A MUST 


Mr. Speaker, passage of this bill at 
this session of Congress is an absolute 
must if we are to halt the destruction of 
small business in this country. 

This bill has strong bipartisan sup- 
port. Similar bills have been intro- 
duced by Mr. Evins, Mr. RooSEVELT, and 
Mr. MULTER, all members of the Small 
Business Committee. Similar bills have 
been introduced by the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Rocers] and a number 
of other Members of the House. As the 
President states, the White House Com- 
mittee on Small Business, including 
representatives of the major Govern- 
ment agencies, have studied the pro- 
posed legislation and recommended its 
approval. 

This bill will correct the inordinate 
delay which has characterized proce- 
dures during the past several years be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission. It 
will give to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion power to issue temporary cease-and- 
desist orders, certainly a modest addi- 
tion to the Commission’s powers, since 
the Congress long, long ago gave the 
Commission the power to issue perma- 
nent injunctions against objectionable 
practices. 

BILL WILL REDUCE BACKLOG AND DELAYS 


The crux of the matter is that this bill 
will cut through the legal entanglements 
that have hamstrung the Commission in 
achieving effective relief for small busi- 
nessmen being pressed to the wall by 
predatory practices and all manner of 
unfair competition. With this power, the 
Commission can step in before the dam- 
age is done—hbefore the legal experts 
employed by big business defendants can 
start spinning their legal web. 

In my testimony before the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee in 
support of this legislation, I cited a re- 
port which the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion made to me on March 21, 1961, 
showing how serious this problem has 
become with that agency. I placed that 
statement in the REcorD on March 22 at 
pages 4610-4612. That report showed 
the large number of cases of vital inter- 
est to small business which have been 
pending, without decision, at the FTC 
for periods ranging from 6 to 10 years. 

Although the Commission has en- 
deavored to expedite proceedings within 
the framework of its statutory powers, it 
has never been able to provide small busi- 
ness complainants with the immediate 
relief which is necessary to stop the prac- 
tices which are destroying them while 
the litigation is pending. The Commis- 
sion also has been powerless to forestall 
consummation of objectionable mergers 
threatening to destroy competition. 


LONG DELAY IN PILLSBURY CASE 
Let me give a brief chronology of the 


notorious delay involved in the famous 
Pillsbury merger case. 
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On June 12, 1951, more than 10 years 
ago, Pillsbury Co. acquired Ballard & 
Ballard Co. On March 7, 1952, Pills- 
bury acquired the Duff Baking Mix Divi- 
sion of American Home Foods, Inc. The 
Federal Trade Commission issued a com- 
plaint against these acquisitions in July 
1952 alleging violation of section 7 of the 
Clayton Act. 

Trial commenced in September of that 
year and the Commission had put in 
its case by January of 1953. The de- 
fendants offered a motion to dismiss, 
which was finally denied by the Com- 
mission in December of 1953. 

The respondents began their defense 
around July 1954 and had not completed 
their case until some 3 years later. The 
trial examiner filed his opinion on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1959, ordering partial divesti- 
ture of Ballard and full divestiture of 
the Duff assets. The Commission’s de- 
cision was issued December 16, 1960, or- 
dering complete divestiture of both Bal- 
lard and Duff. 

At present this case is on appeal in the 
fifth circuit and I am informed it will 
probably take about 1 year for the court 
to reach the case. 

So the end is not in sight and the 
baking mix industry has been deprived 
of the competition which both the exam- 
iner and the Commission concluded had 
been eliminated. 

COMMISSION ALREADY HAS POWER TO ISSUE 

PERMANENT INJUNCTIONS 

We must not stand by and permit the 
little fellow to be annihilated. We must 
give the Federal Trade Commission this 
essential weapon to step in before the 
damage is done. The Commission must 
have the power to issue temporary cease- 
and-desist orders. It is my firm belief 
that if the Commission can be trusted to 
issue final orders of restraint, it cer- 
tainly is qualified to issue temporary 
orders in instances in which prima facie 
cases of violations are shown. 





WISCONSIN PIONEERED IN WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION ACT— 
GOLDEN JUBILEE SEPTEMBER 1, 
1961 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. JoHNsON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call attention to an 
important anniversary in social legis- 
lation and am very proud that my home 
State, Wisconsin, pioneered in this sig- 
nificant social reform. 

September 1, 1961, marks a milestone 
in the history of workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation. On September 1, 1911, 
the first constitutional Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act became effective. I am 
proud to say that the State of Wisconsin 
is the author of this first law to provide 
financial protection for men and women 
who suffer industrial injuries through no 
fault of their own. There are few chap- 
ters in Wisconsin’s legislative history 
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more gratifying than the enactment of 
the Compensation Act. 

Agitation for the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act began in Wisconsin in 1905, 
with the introduction of a bill by F. 
Brockhausen, a member of the legisla- 
ture and an officer of the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor. Similar bills 
were introduced by him in 1907 and 1909. 
In the latter year, a committee on in- 
dustrial insurance was created to make 
a study and submit a report with recom- 
mendations to the 1911 legislature. The 
final report took the form of a bill, 
which, with minor amendments, was 
passed as chapter 50, laws of 1911. 

Wisconsin had been preceded by two 
States in appointing special legislative 
committees on workmen’s compensation, 
Minnesota and New York, and the work 
of these three committees paved the way 
for the drafting of workmen’s compensa- 
tion bills in other States. 

The arduous task of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Insurance Committee in pre- 
paring a bill can be appreciated when 
we consider the fact that the members 
had no guide of precedent from a single 
State in the country. The proposed 
Measure contained suggestions from 
German and English compensation acts, 
but primarily it was the outcome of 
painstaking inquiries and consultations 
in every part of the United States. 

I am pleased that the Post Office has 
issued a special stamp commemorating 
the enactment of Wisconsin’s Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and I was proud to 
attend the ceremony at the White House 
celebrating the introduction of this com- 
memorative stamp. 





NATIONAL MILK SANITATION BILL 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. JOHNSON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorD, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 31, Ivan Nestingen, 
Under Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, testified before the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee in support of my national milk 
sanitation bill to establish the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service Milk Code as the 
quality yardstick for fluid milk and fluid 
milk products moving in interstate com- 
merce. Needless to say, I am delighted 
to have HEW’s strong endorsement of 
this measure, which would benefit con- 
sumers, dairy plant operators, and the 
bulk of dairymen by eliminating the use 
of varying and arbitrary milk sanitation 
regulations as trade barriers against the 
free flow of top-quality milk from State 
to State. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Un- 
der Secretary Nestingen’s testimony 
printed in the Recorp. 


STATEMENT By IvAN A. NESTINGEN, UNDER 
SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE, BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, MON- 
DAY, JULY 31, 1961 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, we appreciate this opportunity to 
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testify concerning the views of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare on 
H.R. 50 and identical bills. 

H.R. 50 would amend the Public Health 
Service Act in such way as to require the 
Surgeon General to promulgate a Federal 
Milk Sanitation Code and to administer a 
program for certification of interstate milk 
plants, whose milk and milk products, sub- 
ject to certain conditions, could not be ex- 
cluded from a receiving State or locality on 
health grounds if they complied with the 
provisions of the Federal Milk Sanitation 
Code. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare recommends enactment of H.R. 50. 
The reasons are contained in Secretary Ribi- 
coff’s report on the bill. My presentation 
will be limited to a discussion of Public 
Health Service interests and activities in the 
field of milk sanitation which appear perti- 
nent to the bill, and to further amplification 
of several points made in the Secretary’s 
report. 

The interest of the Public Health Service 
in milk stems from two important public 
health considerations. First, of all foods, 
none surpasses milk as a source of those 
dietary elements needed for the maintenance 
of proper health—especially of children and 
our older citizens. For this reason, the Serv- 
ice has, for many years, promoted increased 
milk consumption. Second, milk has a po- 
tentiai to serve as a carrier of disease, and 
has, in the past, been responsible for disease 
outbreaks of major proportions. 

The incidence of milkborne disease in the 
United States has been sharply reduced in 
recent years; however, occasional outbreaks 
still occur. Such outbreaks indicate that it 
is a measure of control through constant 
vigilance rather than elimination of milk- 
borne disease which has been achieved. 

The milk sanitation program of the Public 
Health Service is one of its oldest and most 
respected activities. This program was in- 
itiated at the turn of the century when the 
Service undertook a comprehensive study of 
the role of milk in the spread of disease. 
Research was then undertaken to identify 
and evaluate sanitary measures necessary for 
control of milkborne disease, including stud- 
ies on proper methods of pasteurization. 

More than 35 years ago, the Service ini- 
tiated a program to assist States and mu- 
nicipalities institute effective programs for 
prevention of milkborne disease. In 1924, a 
model regulation, now known as the milk 
ordinance and code, recommended by the 
Public Health Service, was developed for 
State and local use. With the aid of a na- 
tional advisory committee, including repre- 
sentatives from States and municipalities, 
and from the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, this ordinance and code has since been 
revised 12 times in order to translate new 
knowledge into public health practice. In 
both the development and revision of this 
code, every effort has been made to include 
only those provisions necessary to protect the 
public health, and to exclusive nonessential 
requirements. 

The current milk sanitation program of 
the Public Health Service includes research 
and investigations, development of sanitary 
standards, education and training, and de- 
velopment of laboratory methods. While 
primarily designed to provide assistance to 
States and municipalities, it includes en- 
forcement activities regulating the sanitary 
quality of milk and frozen desserts served on 
interstate conveyances. In addition, the 
Service has, for 10 years, participated with 
the States in the conduct of a national—but 
voluntary—program for certification of inter- 
state milk shippers. 

To conserve time, I will not discuss the 
overall program of the Service in greater de- 
tail. It is described in the supplement to 
my statement, which I request, Mr. Chair- 
man, be incorporated in the record. 
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Section 803 of the bill specifically states 
that the grade A sanitation standards and 
practices of the milk ordinance and code 
recommended by the Public Health Service 
should be used in the development of the 
Federal Milk Sanitation Code which the bill 
would authorize. Therefore, I would like to 
discuss first the extent to which the milk 
ordinance and code is utilized by States and 
municipalities. 

The sanitation provisions of the milk or- 
dinance and code recommended by the Pub- 
lic Health Service are already being applied 
by the majority of the States. This is por- 
trayed on this chart to which I would like to 
direct your attention. As will be noted, the 
code now serves as the basis for the milk 
sanitation regulations of 36 States. Fourteen 
of these States have adopted the code as 
State law. 

Of the States which have adopted different 
regulations, two—New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island—utilize the sanitary standards of the 
milk ordinance and code which pertain to 
pasteurization plants. In another one of 
these States—North Dakota—the dairy com- 
missioner, by legislative act, is required to be 
guided by the interpretation of the sanitary 
provisions of the milk ordinance and code 
in his enforcement of the State’s grade A 
milk program. In still another State—Cali- 
fornia—the milk sanitation regulations, al- 
though more detailed in certain respects than 
the milk ordinance and code, are considered 
equivalent in terms of public health protec- 
tion provided. 

State utilization of these sanitary stand- 
ards is but part of the picture. More than 
1,900 counties and municipalities throughout 
the United States have adopted the Public 
Health Service Code as local regulations. 
The geographic distribution of these counties 
and municipalities is shown on my second 
chart to which I now direct your attention. 

Mr. Chairman, a list of States which have 
adopted the milk ordinance and code as 
State law or State regulations, together with 
the number of municipalities and counties, 
by States, which have adopted the code as 
local regulations, is included in the supple- 
ment to my statement. 

The milk ordinance and code is also the 
basic standard used in the voluntary program 
for the certification of interstate milk ship- 
pers, which I will discuss later. It has been 
incorporated by reference in Federal specifi- 
cations, and it is used as the sanitary regu- 
lation for milk served on interstate carriers. 
It is considered by most public health agen- 
cies and the milk industry as the national 
standard for milk sanitation. 

We believe, Mr. Chairman, that the use of 
Public Health Service recommended grade A 
sanitation standards in the promulgation of 
a@ Federal Milk Sanitation Code would, under 
the system of at least 90-percent compliance 
and other safeguards provided for in the bill, 
fully protect the public health of consumers 
in milk-receiving areas. 

I would now like to briefly discuss the vol- 
untary program for the certification of inter- 
state milk shippers, since H.R. 50 would re- 
quire full utilization of State and local 
supervision and inspection, and State cer- 
tification, in a manner quite similar to that 
used in this voluntary activity. 

In 1951, at the request of the Association 
of State and Territorial Health Officers, a vol- 
untary State-Public Health Service program 
for certification of interstate milk shippers 
was established to provide State and local 
authorities in milk-receiving areas with re- 
liable information on the sanitary quality of 
milk supplies being shipped interstate. The 
basic agreements under which this voluntary 
program operates were developed by the Na- 
tional Conference on Interstate Milk Ship- 
ments, composed of representatives of official 
State milk sanitation agenices. 

In this program, inspection and labora- 
tory control of interstate milk supplies are 
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performed by the States and municipalities 
having routine jurisdiction over the supply. 
Sanitation ratings of each shipper’s supply 
are made by the State of origin, using the 
Public Health Service Milk Ordinance and 
Code and rating method as uniform criteria 
for evaluation. The States then certify to 
the Service those shippers whose products 
and plants have been rated by them in ac- 
cordance with these criteria, and the Serv- 
ice publishes quarterly a list of the sanita- 
tion ratings of such shippers for the infor- 
mation of authorities in those jurisdictions 
desiring to import milk. In order to validate 
the sanitation compliance ratings submitted 
by the States, the Service periodically checks 
such ratings and evaluates the work of each 
participating State. Mr. Chairman, all of 
these basic features of the voluntary pro- 
gram have been incorporated into H.R. 50. 

In our opinion, this program has been 
helpful in facilitating the interstate move- 
ment of milk supplies of high sanitary qual- 
ity. However, being voluntary in nature, it 
has not, and cannot, eliminate the deliberate 
or unreasonable use of health regulations 
as trade barriers. Such barriers do exist. 

The use of health regulations to restrict 
the interstate movement of milk is an out- 
growth of the early pattern of sanitary con- 
trol of milk which was developed on a local 
milkshed basis. At that time, sanitary con- 
trol of milk was not extensive throughout 
the United States, refrigeration of milk on 
the farm left much to be desired, and there 
was not sufficient refrigerated transport in 
use to rapidly move large volumes of milk 
long distances. Because of these conditions, 
many communities included in their regula- 
tions, a requirement that no milk could be 
sold within their jurisdiction unless in- 
spected at the source by their own personnel. 
Under the conditions then existing, this re- 
quirement was probably justified. 

Conditions, however, have changed con- 
siderably during the past 25 years. Popula- 
tion expansion and growth of our metropoli- 
tan centers, with the attendant reduction of 
land available for dairy farming, has com- 
pelled many communities to look to outside 
sources for more and more of their grade 
A market milk supplies. According to our 
records, practically all States now both ex- 
port and import fluid milk and milk products 
to some extent each year; even those States 
which rank high in total milk production. 
This is portrayed on two charts to which I 
would now like to direct your attention. A 
summary of this information is presented 
in the supplement to my statement. 

Developments in sanitation, farm refriger- 
ation, processing techniques, and refrigerated 
transport now make possible the movement 
of quality milk and milk products safely to 
any point in the Nation. In addition, sani- 
tary control of milk is now extensive, and 
milk sanitation programs are now being con- 
ducted in all parts of the United States. 
Under the conditions which now exist, we 
do not believe there are many sound reasons 
for a State or community to exclude, on 
health grounds, a milk supply of high sani- 
tary quality, when such milk is under an 
adequate program of supervision and labora- 
tory control at the source and is protected 
in transit. 

Despite the change in conditions, there is 
evidence to indicate that milk sanitation 
regulations of States and municipalities are 
frequently used to obstruct the movement of 
milk of high sanitary quality in interstate 
commerce. The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, several years ago, conducted a study 
of the impact of sanitary requirements, Fed- 
eral orders, State milk control laws, and 
truck laws on price, supply, and consump- 
tion, the results of which were published in 
Marketing Research Report No. 98. The re- 
port states (p. 20) under “Examples of 
Restrictive Sanitary Regulations”: “By far 
the most common policy standing in the 
way of free movement of milk was the re- 
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fusal of given jurisdictions to accept milk 
produced or handled under the supervision 
of other jurisdictions having substantially 
equivalent sanitary standards.” 

Our own experience indicates that there 
are milk sanitation regulations and admin- 
istrative practices, of little or no public 
health significance, which obstruct the move- 
ment of high-quality milk in interstate com- 
merce. Examples are: (1) the charging of 
high inspection fees which distant shippers 
feel they do not wish to pay, considering 
the volume of milk likely to be sold; (2) 
inclusion in milk regulations of certain de- 
tailed specifications, or differing sanitation 
requirements, which are not required by the 
State of origin and which have little or no 
effect on the sanitary quality of the milk; 
(3) refusal to accept milk from an out-of- 
State source because the producing jurisdic- 
tion does not have an identical bacterial 
standard in its regulations, regardless of 
whether or not the milk itself meets the 
bacterial standards of the receiving jurisdic- 
tion; (4) refusal, or unwillingness, to inspect 
farms or plants located beyond an arbitrarily 
fixed distance; and (5) more stringent appli- 
cation of standards to out-of-State sources 
than are enforced locally. 

It is desired to emphasize that even when 
the milk sanitation regulations of a com- 
munity contain no restrictive or discrim- 
inatory provisions, and theoretically, a bar- 
rier does not exist, that, in fact, a barrier 
may be created by administrative policies 
governing inspection of out-of-State sources. 
Such policies are frequently influenced by 
local economic considerations. I would like 
to reaffirm at this time that the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare believes 
that milk sanitation regulations can be justi- 
fied only for the bona fide purpose of pro- 
tecting the public health, and should not be 
used as a means of regulating the economic 
aspects of milk marketing. 

I would like to make one further com- 
ment on the policy of some jurisdictions to 
insist that their own personnel make inspec- 
tions of out-of-State milk supplies. In most 
instances, this is a costly duplication of 
existing services. Often a single supply is 
inspected by authorities from 6 to 10 different 
States and municipalities in a year’s time. 
We cannot agree with the advocates of di- 
rect inspection that this is the only way 
that they can be assured that out-of-State 
milk supplies are safe for consumption with- 
in their own jurisdictions. 

There is wide agreement today among 
health authorities as to the basic sanitary 
requirements necessary to protect milk sup- 
plies, and the voluntary certification program 
has demonstrated that States and munici- 
palities can obtain reliable information on 
the sanitary status of out-of-State supplies 
without sending inspectors to distant 
sources. In our opinion, those agencies, 
which unnecessarily spend part of their 
health appropriation to duplicate the inspec- 
tion services of other health agencies, would 
be better advised to spend such funds to 
strengthen local milk sanitation services, or 
for other pressing health needs. 

I also wish to comment on the safeguards 
which have been included in H.R. 50 to as- 
sure that only milk of high sanitary quality 
is certified for interstate shipment. Mr. 
Chairman, no matter how comprehensive 
milk sanitation regulations may be, they af- 
ford protection to the consuming public 
only to the extent to which their provisions 
are followed in the production, processing, 
pasteurization, and distribution of milk and 
milk products. In recognition of this fact, 
the Public Health Service developed a nu- 
merical rating method to provide an objec- 
tive means for determining the sanitary 
quality of fluid milk. Most of the States 
now use this method. 

Over the years, the Public Health Service 


has had considerable experience in rating 
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milk supplies throughout the United States. 
A study of these ratings indicates that there 
are supplies of high sanitary quality and of 
mediocre quality in most every State. This 
fact was by the Association of 
State and Territorial Health Officers in its 
official statement, “Need and Recommended 
Principles for Federal Milk Sanitation Legis- 
lation,” when it recommended that no fluid 
milk and milk products be certified for inter- 
state shipment which had not achieved a 
sanitation compliance rating of 90 percent or 
more. We believe the authors of H.R. 50, 
and identical bills, were wise to include in 
section 804(b) of the bill a provision that 
milk and milk products, to be eligible for 
certification, must achieve a sanitation com- 
pliance rating of 90 percent or more. 

The bill would also preserve to receiving 
jurisdictions the right to reject milk, cer- 
tified under the provisions of the bill, if 
such milk had been mistreated in transit, 
or if it otherwise failed to conform to the 
criteria of the Federal Milk Sanitation Code. 

These safeguards would assure fluid milk 
and milk products of high sanitary quality 
to jurisdictions receiving milk and milk 
products under the provisions of the bill. 
In fact, we believe it inevitable that the 
immunities conferred by the bill, together 
with the prestige attached to compliance 
with a high Federal standard, would inspire 
both industry and official agencies to seek 
necessary improvements in their local sup- 
plies. Consequently, we are certain that 
H.R. 50 would result in added health protec- 
tion for consumers of milk in many areas. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare fa- 
vors enactment of H.R. 50 for the following 
reasons: 

1. H.R. 50 would provide an effective 
means of eliminating barriers to the inter- 
state shipment of fluid milk and fluid milk 
products resulting from unduly restrictive 
milk sanitation regulations and differing 
sanitation requirements without displace- 
ment of existing State and local milk sani- 
tation personnel and agencies. It would 
apply the force of Federal law only where 
health regulations or enforcement practices 
unnecessarily obstruct the interstate mar- 
keting of wholesome milk of high sanitary 
quality. 

2. H.R. 50 does not call for direct Federal 
regulation. Rather, it would provide for 
utilization of the existing structure of State 
and local milk sanitation services for super- 
vision, inspection, laboratory control, rating, 
and certification of interstate milk supplies, 
in a manner quite similar to that now used 
in the voluntary program for the certifica- 
tion of interstate milk shippers. The Sur- 
geon General—through means provided in 
the bill—would assure the integrity and reli- 
ability of the system. 

3. H.R. 50 would utilize, as a basis for the 
Federal Milk Sanitation Code, the tried and 
proven grade A sanitation standards of 
the milk ordinance and code recommended 
by the Public Health Service. 

4. H.R. 50 does not contain an “affects 
interstate commerce” clause and, thus, would 
not deprive States and local communities of 
the right to exercise full sanitary control 
over their intrastate supplies. 

5. H.R. 50 would assure fluid milk and 
milk products of high sanitary quality to 
jurisdictions receiving milk and milk prod- 
ucts under its provisions. 

6. H.R. 50 would discourage State and local 
jurisdictions from sending their own person- 
nel to make inspections of out-of-State milk 
sources and thus, to a large degree, would 
eliminate unnecessary and wasteful dupli- 
cation of inspection services. 

7. The provisions of H.R. 50 could be car- 
ried out by the Surgeon General of the Pub- 
lic Health Service at a relatively modest ex- 
penditure by the Federal Government. A 
statement of estimated administrative costs 
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of the bill projected over the next 5 years is 
enclosed with the Department’s report on 
H.R. 50. 

I wish to thank the committee for its 
courtesy to me and to the Department in the 
presentation of this statement. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin (at the 
request of Mr. NATCHER), for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Sraccers, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Conte (at the request of Mrs. 
May), for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. MappEN and include a speech 
he made in Indianapolis yesterday at an 
Army Engineers hearing. 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. CAREY. 

Mr. PHILBIN and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter in his special order 
today. 

Mr. Manon, his remarks today, and to 
insert a letter. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. May) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. PIRNIE. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. EpmMonpson) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker pro tempore: 

H.R. 566. An act authorizing the establish- 
ment of a national historic site at Fort 
Davis, Jeff Davis County, Tex. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore announced 
his signature to enrolled bills of the 
Senate of the following titles: 

8.85. An act for the relief of Maria Dolores 
Villar Salinas, Angela Casanova Cabello, Car- 
men Guenaga Anchustegui, and Flora Casals 
Pons; 

8S. 304. An act for the relief of Anna Lekos; 

S.570. An act for the relief of Giuseppa 
Alonzi; 

S.718. An act for the relief of Anastasia 
Stassinopoulos; and 

8.722. An act for the relief of 
Kobler. 


Aideh 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 29. An act to amend section 216(b) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, to permit the appointment of US. 
nationals to the Merchant Marine Academy; 

H.R. 44. An act to authorize the appropria- 
tion of $150,000 for use toward the construc- 
tion of a U.S. Pacific War Memorial; 

H.R. 1794. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States situated in Hawaii to the State of 
Hawaii; 

H.R. 2898. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phos- 
phate interests of the United States in lands 
located in the State of Florida to the record 
owners of the surface thereof; 

H.R. 3526. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phos- 
phate interests of the United States in lands 
located in the State of Florida to the record 
owners of the surface thereof; 

H.R. 5235. An act to authorize the Con- 
federated Tribes of the Warm Springs Res- 
ervation of Oregon to acquire land within the 
boundaries of their reservation; 

H.R. 5964. An act to authorize the use of 
funds arising from a judgment in favor of 
the Pottawattomi Nation of Indians, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 6102. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phos- 
phate interests of the United States in lands 
located in Highlands County in the State of 
Florida to the record owners of the surface 
thereof; 

H.R. 7108. An act to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act and title IV of the 
National Housing Act, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 8277. An act to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act to simplify and im- 
prove the election and appointment of direc- 
tors of the Federal home loan banks; and 

H.R. 8922. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to increase by $20 million the 
amount available for regular business loans 
thereunder. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 45 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
September 1, 1961, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1274. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation to pay 
claims and judgments rendered against the 
United States, as provided by various laws, 
in the amount of $21,751,161, together with 
such amounts as may be necessary to pay 
indefinite interest and costs (H. Doc. No. 
229); to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1275. A letter from the Administrator, 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend the act of July 
21, 1961, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

1276. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a report of all leases for periods exceed- 
ing 5 years for building space entered into 
by the General Services Administration dur- 
ing the period January 1 through June 30, 
1961, pursuant to Public Law 85-493; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
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1277. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill for the relief of 
Maj. Leonard H. Potterbaum, U.S. Air Force; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 444, Resolution providing 
that the call of the Consent Calendar and 
consideration of motions to suspend the 
rules in order on Monday, September 4, 1961, 
may be in order on Wednesday, September 6, 
1961; without amendment (Rept. No. 1089). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 320. An act to 
amend the provisions contained in part II 
of the Interstate Commerce Act concerning 
registration of State certificates whereby a 
common carrier by motor vehicle may en- 
gage in interstate and foreign commerce 
within a State; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1090). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 1093. Report on 
the disposition of certain papers of sundry 
executive departments. Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
H.R. 8666. A bill to provide for the improve- 
ment and strengthening of the international 
relations of the United States by promoting 
better mutual understanding among the 
peoples of the world through educational 
and cultural exchanges; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1094). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. FALLON: Committee on Public Works. 
8. 1719. An act to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code with respect to Indian 
reservation roads; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1095). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 2488. A bill to 
amend the Shipping Act, 1916, to provide 
for licensing independent ocean freight for- 
warders, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1096). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 8632. A bill to 
amend section 510(i) of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, relating to the exchange of 
vessels; with amendments (Rept. No. 1097). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD: Committee of conference. 
HR. 7576. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Atomic Energy Commission in ac- 
cordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1101). Ordered to 
be printed. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. POFF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2344. A bill for the relief of Teresa Del 
Vecchio Cipollone; without amendment 
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(Rept. No. 1091). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4484. A bill for the relief of Miss Liu 
Lai Ching; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1092). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2615. A bill for the relief of Dr. Vic- 
tor Wang Ta Ng and his wife, Alice Siu Har 
Ng; without amendment (Rept. No. 1098). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3008. A bill for the relief of Hom Hong 
Hing, also known as Tommy Joe; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1099). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4499. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret Ruda Daniel; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1100). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 9000. A bill to extend for 2 addi- 
tional years the expired provisions of Public 
Laws 815 and 874, 8list Congress, and the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 9001. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to provide for 
the reimbursement of certain vessel con- 
struction expenses; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 9002. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act so as to include certain 
oversea service with the American National 
Red Cross as creditable service for purposes 
of such act; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 9008. A bill to establish a US. Dis- 
armament Agency for World Peace and Se- 
curity; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 9004. A bill to deny the use of the U.S. 
postal service for the carriage of Communist 
political propaganda; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 9005. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer a 
deduction from gross income for one-half 
of the expenses incurred by him in the con- 
struction of a civil defense shelter of ap- 
proved type and design; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 9006. A bill to provide for establishing 
and operating a foreign trade zone, a hall 
of States, and an international reception 
and information center at the Anchorage 
International Airport, Anchorage, Alaska, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 9007. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp to commemorate 
the 15th anniversary of the establishment 
of the Touro Synagogue at Newport, R.I., 
as a national shrine; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, UTT: 

H.R. 9008. A bill to regulate the foreign 
trade of the United States by providing safe- 
guards to domestic industry against unfair 
and destructive imports and to authorize 
reciprocal trade agreements between the 
United States and foreign countries; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 9009. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the height of 
buildings in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved June 1, 1910, as amended; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 9010. A bill to create a Department 
of Peace; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R.9011. A bill to make available to 
children who are handicapped by deafness 
the specially trained teachers of the deaf 
needed to develop their abilities; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R.9012. A bill to provide for the deseg- 
regation of public schools, with all delib- 
erate speed, including nationwide first-step 
compliance by 1963, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H.R. 9013. A bill to provide for the transfer 
of rice acreage history where producer with- 
draws from the production of rice; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.J. Res. 560. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.J. Res. 561. Joint resolution relative to 
observing the 75th anniversary of Yeshiva 
University; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRANT: 

H. Con. Res. 382. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring the sense of the Congress that no 
further reductions in tariffs be made during 
the life of the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Acts; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H. Con. Res, 383. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress regard- 
ing the Mongolian People’s Republic; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. Res. 446. Resolution extending greetings 
and felicitations of the House of Representa- 
tives to the people of Ware, Mass., on the 
occasion of the 200th anniversary of their 
community; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H. Res. 447. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives re- 
garding the Mongolian People’s Republic; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H. Res. 448. Resolution amending rule 
XXXV, Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, 87th Congress; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Res. 449. Resolution relating to addi- 
tional salary for the assistant tally clerk No. 
2 (minority); to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H. Res. 450. Resolution requesting the FCC 
to continue all VHF television broadcasting 
until the Commission’s pending UHF study 
is completed and a full and detailed report 
is available to the Congress and the public; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOW: 

H.R. 9014. A bill for the relief of Domen- 
ico De Matteis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R. 9015. A bill for the relief of Athena 

Velliou; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DAGUE: 

H.R. 9016. A bill for the relief of Takako 
Susuki Moore; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINNEGAN: 

H.R.9017. A bill authorizing the Admin- 

istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey cer- 
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tain property to Loyola University of Chi- 
cago; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 9018. A bill for the relief of Vito La 
Fata; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 9019. A bill for the relief of Salva- 
tore Romeo; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. O’NEILL: 

H.R. 9020. A bill for the relief of Aue Ming 
Sum, Jan Long Line Gay, Aue Tong Yick, 
Aue Jam Hige, Aue Joan, and Aue Jim Tein; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H.R. 9021. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jul- 
ian M. Chen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


“Chances Are Growing for Medical Aid 
Plan Under Social Security,” Wall 
Street Journal Staff Reporter Asserts 
in Comprehensive News Article—Sen- 
ator Randolph Calls for Bold and 


Courageous Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 31, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I was 
intrigued by this headline in the Wall 
Street Journal today: “Care for the 
Aged: Chances Are Growing for Medical 
Aid Plan Under Social Security; Elec- 
tion Year Pressure Will Help 1962 Pros- 
pects—Cost Worry May Limit Benefits— 
Local Polls Sway Lawmakers.” 

The news article by John A. Grimes, 
staff reporter of the Wall Street Journal, 
under that headline is encouraging to 
those of us who support the principle of 
medical care for the aged under the so- 
cial security system. 

I hope the quotation included in the 
story, “It is no longer a question of 
whether; it is when,” is an accurate ap- 
praisal of sentiment in the Congress 
favorable to prepaid medical care bene- 
fits for our senior citizens through the so- 
cial security system. When? My an- 
swer is that enactment of legislation on 
this subject cannot come too soon, and 
hopefully during the life of this 87th 
Congress. 

In West Virginia, I have campaigned 
consistently on the affirmative side of 
this issue and I know from my many 
contacts with the people at the grass- 
roots and from the volume of my cor- 
respondence on the subject that a pre- 
ponderant number of our citizens of all 
ages support the affirmative viewpoint. 
There is a real desire that a start be 
made on the establishment of a plan 
embracing the principle of paying in the 
productive years for medical care which 
few will escape needing in their periods 
of retirement. 

Senator Kerr and other members of 
the Senate Finance Committee gave 
painstaking attention to this problem. I 
believe, as I stated during debate on care 
for the aged, that the esteemed senior 
Senator from Oklahoma deserved com- 
mendation for his sincere efforts in the 
formulation of a plan. That program, 
enacted into law during the 86th Con- 
gress, should be supplementéd. If we 
embrace the broadest social security 


formula a merited advance will be 
achieved. 

I am not wedded to any thought that 
the initial approach to bringing medical 
care for the aged under social security 
must be an all-benefits-included plan, 
because I know the system will have to 
be evolved on a relatively gradual basis 
in order to be fiscally sound and ad- 
ministratively feasible. Nevertheless, 
even the first step must be a bold and 
courageous one. 

At every opportunity in the 86th Con- 
gress and again in this 87th Congress, I 
have taken and will continue to take 
advantage of every appropriate occasion 
to express my support for the principle 
that medical care for the aged should be 
made a part of social security. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a statement 
I made before the House Ways and 
Means Committee on August 2, 1961, in 
favor of pending legislation on the 
subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, TO THE HOUSE WAYS AND 
MEANS COMMITTEE, IN SUPPORT OF LEGISLA- 
TION To ExpPAND Socrat Security To Pro- 
VIDE MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED, WEDNES- 
pay, AUGUST 2, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, I am most appreciative of 
the opportunity afforded by this committee 
to present my views in support of proposed 
legislation which would expand the social 
security program to provide medical care 
for the aged on a prepaid insurance basis 
to supplement the medical assistance for the 
needy aged provisions of Public Law 86-778. 

West Virginia was one of the first States to 
enact legislation to enable it to participate 
in the health care program for needy aged 
under Public Law 86-778. The initial action 
taken in our State was the enactment of 
necessary legislation by the West Virginia 
Legislature in an October 1960 extraordinary 
session called for that purpose. 

Ours was perhaps not the only State which 
entered into the program on what was then 
believed to be a temporary expedient basis 
on the assumption that Congress would pass 
@ more substantial and more meaningful 
measure under social security tax financing. 
In a sense, West Virginia now is being 
penalized for this early action in behalf of 
those of its aged citizens who qualify under 
the Federal-State program authorized by 
Public Law 86-778 and our State law which 
implemented it. 

The failure of Congress to move ahead with 
and provide social security coverage for 
medical care purposes has already necessi- 
tated in West Virginia the development of 
plans for a cutback in the existing program 
of medical services for the needy aged. And 
if the proposals for social security expansion 
are delayed beyond this year it is estimated 
that West Virginia’s share of the cost of the 


limited needy aged care plan will advance 
to between $10 million and $12 million. 

In a recent cogent article on the medical 
care-for-the-aged problem in West Virginia, 
a well-informed writer for the Charleston 
Gazette wrote: 

“Without passage of the administration 
proposal for expanded social security cover- 
age to include medical care for the aged, 
which would shift financing to social secu- 
rity from general revenue, this State will be 
hard pressed to meet its aged care obliga- 
tions in the year ahead. * * * Medical care 
for the aged cannot long be supported by 
direct taxation. Social security, under 
which the individual would pay for his care 
in unproductive years while he is still pro- 
ductive, is the only solution for financing on 
a permanent basis. 

“When the present program of medical as- 
sistance for the needy aged was passed last 
October 1960, the financing plan adopted was 
a temporary expedient. The Governor rec- 
ommended a shift of funds from other pur- 
poses to carry the program until March of 
this year, and the legislature acquiesced. 

“The 6-month plan was calculated to coin- 
cide with action in Washington on the social 
security proposal. It was anticipated that 
the shift from general taxation to social 
security would be made within 2 months 
after Congress convened in January. 

“When it was realized early this year that 
the social security measure was in trouble, 
the West Virginia Legislature decided to con- 
tinue the program in the old form until 
January of next year. Aged care as a public 
service had been so slow getting off the 
ground that much of what was appropriated 
in October 1961 was still available when the 
legislature faced the problem anew in 
February. 

“With this backlog of funds, plus an ad- 
ditional appropriation of $1,325,256, it was 
believed that West Virginia would have 
enough money for its needy aged medical 
care program to last through December, with 
the Federal Government paying 70 percent 
of the program’s costs. 

“But the situation has changed radically 
since the legislature went home in March. 
Medical care costs have skyrocketed. Where 
they were running at $153,867 when the leg- 
islative decision on anticipated needs was 
made in February, they were running at 
$391,859 last month, June. 

“State Welfare Director W. Bernard Smith 
is indeed worried. There is no longer any 
cushion to carry the program past December 
31, as there was last March. As conditions 
stand, Smith either has the choice of stop- 
ping the program before the legislature re- 
turns again to appropriate more money or of 
curtailing services. Chances are he will 
order a cutback in services very soon. He 
and his staff are now studying ways to re- 
duce services without wrecking the pro- 
gram. 

“And what does the future hold after next 
January? In event the social security pro- 
gram is again sidetracked, it is believed that 
West Virginia’s share of the cost of needy 
aged care will run to $10 or $12 million 
annually. 

“This is a shocking prospect when one 
realizes that the next legislature has no- 
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where to look for so much money without 
going through the painful process of re- 
vamping the entire tax structure after hav- 
ing already done so during the last regular 
session before adjourning in March.” 

That is the picture confronting the officials 
and the citizens of West Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, those of us who support 
the social security concept of medical care 
for the aged do not deny the value of Public 
Law 86-778. But many of us have acknowl- 
edged its value as a supplement to, rather 
than a substitute for, social security financ- 
ing. AS a general measure, Public Law 
86-778 fails to provide the soundest financing 
and it adds an inordinate load to the al- 
ready overburdened States, and it falls far 
short of offering adequate medical care for 
the needy aged, including the great major- 
ity of elderly persons who are unable to 
finance their health care under the impact 
of constantly mounting costs. 

The inadequacy of the present law and its 
heavy impact on States through matching 
requirements are attested to by the small 
number of States which have programs in 
effect and the few which have elected to 
participate in its benefits this year. This 
record of achievement is inadequate to the 
needs of one of the most urgent social and 
humanitarian problems of our day. 

Neither logic nor experience, neither social 
justice nor economic prudence can justify 
the resistance to social security financing of 
aged health care, which would allow men 
and women to pay for their later medical 
needs during the most productive years of 
their working lives. This program is opposed 
on the grounds of dogma rather than ex- 
perience, and it is attacked by scare slogans 
rather than reason. 

We are informed, too, that during the 6 
months after Public Law 86-778 went into 
effect on October 1, 1960, Federal matching 
payments to the States for old-age assistance 
and medical care increased by $44.5 million. 
This has enabled some States to decrease 
their spending for old-age assistance, to be 
sure, but when the number of States fully 
participating in Public Law 86~—778 increases 
materially, I am certain the result will be 
that both Federal participation and State 
expenditures will mount rapidly. 

This situation, developing at a time when 
the demands upon general revenues at both 
the Federal and State levels are on the in- 
crease, must’ be rectified—and this can best 
be done by turning to the social security 
method of financing medical care for the 
aged and by increasing the social security 
tax for this purpose. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent also that there be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the news article published in today’s 
issue of the Wall Street Journal to 
which I made reference. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CARE FOR THE AGED: CHANCES ARE GROWING 
FOR MEDICAL AID PLAN UNDER SOCIAL 
SECURITY—ELECTION YEAR PRESSURE WILL 
HELP 1962 Prospects; Cost Worry May 
Limit BENEFITS—LOCAL PoLLs Sway LAW- 
MAKERS 

(By John A. Grimes) 

WASHINGTON.—Chances are growing that 
Congress next year will approve the hotly 
controversial plan for medical care for the 
aged via social security. 

Passage, if it comes, will not be easy. 
Because of the cost, backers may have to 
settle for a cut-down version of President 
Kennedy’s present scheme to pay hospital, 
nursing home, and other bills for 14 mil- 
lion Americans aged 65 or more. 

But the belief is growing among foes as 
well as friends of the plan that it is des- 
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tined for congressional approval in some 
form. A hard-core opponent of the pro- 
posal, sensing the trend in capital senti- 
ment, concludes: “It’s no longer a question 
of whether; it’s when.” Adds another foe: 
“There’s just too much pressure for Con- 
gress to hold out against.” 

Almost as soon as the legislators return 
to town next January, they’ll be greeted by 
an election-year concert of demands for new 
health help. Many of the folks 65 or over 
will make themselves heard; even in the 
present lull, says one Congressman, ‘“‘there’s 
enough mail tricking in to remind you that 
they’re watching.” Labor’s lobbyists will 
turn on a flood of letters from union mem- 
bers and their families. State Governors 
tussling with budget problems will prod 
lawmakers for social security financing; 
this might ease the States burdens under 
medical care programs they now partly 
finance. And President Kennedy’s legisla- 
tive strategists, who have deliberately re- 
frained from pressing the health issues to 
any showdown this year, will turn on real 
heat. 

COST AND COMPULSION 


All this pressure is now expected to over- 
come stony resistance among conservatives 
who object to the cost and compulsory 
aspect of social security financing, and 
among doctors who see a step toward so- 
cialized medicine. 

Administration lobbyists are concentrat- 
ing their fire on the House Ways and Means 
Committee, where a medical care bill must 
start its trip through the legislative mill 
and where the opposition has been tough. 
“We’ve changed some votes,” asserts a key 
lobbyist, “though I don’t know for sure 
that we’ve changed enough.” 

More particularly, Kennedy aids are try- 
ing to win over Committee Chairman MILLs, 
an Arkansas Democrat who not only voted 
against a social security health bill last 
year but helped author the Federal-State 
cost-sharing program that Congress enacted 
instead. “If we can get MILLS, we’ve auto- 
matically got the votes we need,” figures one 
tactician. Officials are confident the issue 
can be negotiated with Mr. MILLs, even if it 
means cutting down the benefits in the 
President’s plan for the sake of establishing 
a principle. 

It’s too soon to tell if any special pres- 
sure will be applied, but Kennedy men will 
at least appeal to the Congressman’s sense 
of party responsibility, working through 
such administration supporters on the com- 
mittee as Louisiana’s Representative Boas. 


ADDED AMMUNITION 


As added ammunition, White House 
lobbyists are counting heavily on arguments 
that the Federal-State plan adopted last 
year is proving inadequate to meet old folks’ 
health needs. In the first 6 months of the 
law’s operation, reports Assistant Health, 
Education, and Welfare Secretary Cohen, only 
a few more than 10,000 new ailing elderly 
people received State medical help. States 
are moving very slowly, HEW officials con- 
tend, to pick up their part of the burden. 

“A lot of Congressmen went home last 
year thinking they’d taken care of the old- 
sters’ medical problems, and found them- 
selves still on the spot,’’ remarks a key con- 
gressional staff man. ‘‘Now, some of them 
are almost eager to vote for the social se- 
curity plan.” 

As an indicator of the support for the 
social security health plan, some lawmakers 
from supposedly conservative districts are 
getting some surprising results in polls of 
the home folks. 

Republican Representative WIDNALL of 
New Jersey, expressing astonishment at a 
20-percent response to 60,000 general ques- 
tionnaires mailed out, reports a 62.5-percent 
yes vote for the proposal. Pennsylvania’s 
GOP Representative SCHNEEBELI reports a 59- 
percent vote in favor of the social security 
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approach. And a poll by Republican Rep- 
resentative Hosmer, of California, while 
finding constituents opposed to Federal aid 
for teachers’ salaries and thought labor 
needed more regulation, simultaneously 
came up with a 53-percent yes response on 
the social security question. 


BETTER MOBILIZATION? 


By next year, the supporters may be bet- 
ter mobilized than ever. Retired Demo- 
cratic Congressman Forand, of Rhode Island, 
who helped father the plan for medical 
benefits under social security, has just an- 
nounced formation of a National Council 
of Senior Citizens for Health Care Through 
Social Security, with headquarters on 
Capitol Hill, as a lobby to work for the goal 
its name specifies. 

The present stealthy advance of this pro- 
posed boom for the elderly marks a come- 
back from seeming disaster. Last summer, 
amid the heat of Presidential politicking, 
both the Senate and the House fought off 
all efforts—Candidate Kennedy’s included— 
to shoehorn a health schedule into the so- 
cial security law. This year, despite the 
President’s placement of the plan high on 
his legislative “must” list, Congress has gone 
no further than to hold 2 weeks of hearings 
on it. 

Even apart from any socialized-medicine 
danger, there’s genuine apprehension among 
many lawmakers as to where this new plunge 
might take the social security system in the 
long run. 

“Anything we okay along this line will be 
just a foot in the door,” frets a key Ways 
and Means Committee member. “It could 
end up costing more billions than anyone 
has been talking about.” Another influ- 
ential Congressman worries that social se- 
curity tax increases necessary to pay for 
possible expansions of a health-care pro- 
gram, along with other tax boosts already 
scheduled, would bring a revolt by the 
public against the whole social security 
system. 

The Congressmen who are worrying about 
even the early costs of a health plan under 
social security note that the administration 
already has been having trouble with its cost 
estimates. Administration officials have 
conceded that their first figures on the cost 
of nursing home care were too low. 

Leonard Larson, president of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, labels Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s plan “unpredictably but extremely 
expensive.” J. Douglas Colman, speaking 
for the Blue Cross private health insurance 
plans, contends the administration’s cost 
estimates are “hazardously low” for all but 
the first year or two of operation. 

Next year’s battle over health care for 
the aged will revolve, initially at least, 
around the administration’s plan now hang- 
ing fire in the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. This calls for payment, out of a 
special social security account, of certain 
health bills for any or all of 14.2 million 
persons aged 65 and over who now are 
eligible for social security pensions— 
whether they need the help or not. The 
benefits: Up to 90 days of hospital care for 
one illness, after an out-of-pocket cost to 
the patient of $20 to $90; 180 days of skilled 
nursing-home care for one illness; 240 home 
health service visits a year; and hospital 
out-patient expenses that amount to more 
than $20 apiece. Cost of the package, by 
administration estimates, would be $1.1 bil- 
lion in the first full year of operation, rising 
to $2.6 billion by the year 2000. 


TWO-WAY TAX BOOST 


To collect the necessary funds, the admin- 
istration proposes a two-way increase in 
social security taxes paid by workers and 
their bosses. First, the maximum amount of 
each worker’s taxable wages would be in- 
creased to $5,200 a year from the present 
$4,800. In addition, the tax rate would be 
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boosted by one-quarter of a percentage point 
each on employer and employee; the pres- 
ent rate is 3 percent apiece. This would 
pluck an additional maximum of $13 a year 
from the paycheck of a worker now covered 
by social security, and a like amount from 
his employer’s cash register. This increase 
would be piled atop already scheduled tax 
boosts which would take the top annual 
social security paycheck bite from $144 each 
for a worker and his employer now to $222 
starting in 1968. 

By comparison, what Mr. Mriis fashioned 
last year, with the help of Oklahoma’s Sen- 
ator Kerr, was a program to fatten Federal 
public-assistance payments to the States; 
the increase was earmarked for medical 
benefits for needy old people. As envisioned 
by its authors, the plan could be stretched 
to cover as many as 12 million of the nearly 
17 million persons aged 65 and over, whether 
they are on social security rolls or not. 

First, Uncle Sam agreed to put up 50 per- 
cent to 80 percent of an added $12 a month— 
a sum raised just this year by Congress to 
$15—ffor increased medical benefits to be 
made available to some 2.4 million Americans 
already getting Federal-State old-age as- 
sistance; the top payment in which the 
United States will share now stands at $80 
a month per individual. Second, under a 
new medical assistance program the Gov- 
ernment undertook to shoulder 50 percent to 
80 percent of the cost of certain health bene- 
fits offered by the States to as many as 10 
million more senior citizens who, though not 
on public assistance, might find the cost of 
an illness more than they could afford. The 
total Federal bill, it was estimated, might 
climb as high as $165 million in the first 
full year that all States had some sort of 
plan working. 


CLAIMS AND CHARGES 


Though the Kerr-Mills plan is less than 
a year old, its performance to date has al- 
ready brought both claims of success and 
charges of failure. 

The American Medical Association, which 
sees the evil of socialized medicine lurking 
in the administration proposal, insists that 
the record of State participation so far is 
“remarkable proof” that the Kerr-Mills 
plan is working. The doctors’ group, along 
with other opponents of the social security 
plan, insists the 1960 law in combination 
with the spread of private health insurance 
plans will take care of the problem by reach- 
the old people who really need medical help. 

HEW officials take a less hopeful view. 
Their calculations show that about half the 
43 States already offering medical help to 
old-age assistance recipients have taken 
legislative steps to improve these programs, 
and three States have started giving such 
aid to needy old-age assistance beneficiaries 
for the first time. But State adoption of the 
other half of the Kerr-Mills plan is moving 
more slowely. As of mid-August, HEW 
statisticians reported that 14 States were 
operating, in some form, medical-assistance 
plans for the aged not on old-age assistance 
roles; eight more States have adopted the 
necessary legislation and hope to have a 
program working by next year; and another 
eight States have legislation pending or have 
enacted a program but no funds for it. Ac- 
tion on plans in 19 more States “is not antic- 
ipated,” HEW officials claim. 


DRUGS AND DENTURES 


Furthermore, they add, many State plans 
fall far short of the glowing list of benefits 
set forth in the law as eligible for Federal 
matching funds; these range from full hos- 
pital services down through doctor and den- 
tist bills and the cost of doctor-prescribed 
drugs and dentures. One example cited: 
Kentucky limits hospital stays to 6 days, has 
& two-call limit on physicians’ services, and 
@ ceiling of $48 a year on dentist bills cov- 
ered. HEW Secretary Ribicoff complains un- 
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equal treatment from State to State is “not 
fair to the elderly.” 

Mr. Ribicoff warns, too, of a “fantastic 
drain” on hard-pressed State treasuries if 
the present plan ever is broadened to cover 
the major share of medical costs for the 
aged. He forecasts a possible $1 billion-a- 
year price tag, with the States having to pay 
just under half of this. 

Declares a report by the special Senate 
Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged, 
headed by Democratic Senator McNamara, of 
Michigan, an ardent backer of social security 
financing: “The States already are experi- 
encing difficulty in financing other essential 
programs. * * * The danger emerges there- 
fore that the economic burden of the medi- 
cal assistance for the aged program will tend 
to restrict the scope of benefits and the aged 
population to be covered, and thus fail to 
meet the long-range legislative intent of the 
program.” 

Added to all this pressure on Congress is 
the steady growth in the number of old folks, 
many of them demanding help with medical 
bills. Since 1950, the 65-and-over popula- 
tion has climbed by nearly 4.5 million to 
around 17 million; by 1970, it’s expected to 
top 20 million. More and more, Congress- 
men report, the elderly have become a for- 
midable political bloc. 

Climbing medical costs are also keeping 
the health issue hot. This past June, the 
medical care category of the Government’s 
consumer price index stood at 168.8 percent 
of the 1947-49 average, 3.9 percent above the 
level of a year earlier and far over the 105.4 
percent reading for June 1950. In the same 
10-year period, the total cost of living index 
rose from 101.8 percent of the 1947-49 aver- 
age to 127.6 percent. 





Educational Problems in the State of 
New York 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 31, 1961 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, in repre- 
senting the second largest federally im- 
pacted area in the State of New York, 
I can attest to its problems in providing 
proper education for the thousands of 
children in the Rome-Utica-Oneida, 
N.Y., region. 

Employing nearly 13,000 individuals, 
Griffiss Air Force Base rivals Idlewild In- 
ternational Airport in size. Although 
possessing assets conservatively valued 
in excess of $110 million, this installa- 
tion pays no local real estate taxes. 
Therefore, for those affected school dis- 
tricts, Federal assistance in lieu of taxes 
is fully justified. For over a decade, the 
Federal Government has recognized this 
responsibility. Therefore, Public Laws 
815 and 874 should be extended without 
delay. 

Moreover, it is equally important to 
continue the provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act whereby qualified 
young people receive the opportunity for 
higher education despite lack of funds. 
During my service in the Congress, I 
have been glad to make information 
available on this program to all high 
school graduates in my district. In this 
age of rapidly expanding technology, 
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education has received increased recog- 
nition as one of our Nation’s foremost 
assets. It would be tragic to permit 
either or both of these worthy programs 
to falter because of an attempt to use 
them as a political gimmick to enlist 
support for massive Federal aid to edu- 
cation. These measures deserve favor- 
able consideration by the Congress and 
should not be jeopardized in any way 
because of pressures for new and un- 
charted programs in areas of question- 
able responsibility. 





George Whelan Anderson, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 31, 1961 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on August 
1, the great Borough of Brooklyn in the 
city of New York was accorded a signal 
honor by our President in the appoint- 
ment of one of her native sons to a high 
position in the defense forces of the Na- 
tion. On June 22, 1961, President John 
F. Kennedy announced the nomination 
of Vice Admiral Anderson as Chief of 
Naval Operations. He succeeded Adm. 
Arleigh Burke in that position on August 
1, 1961. 

George Whelan Anderson, Jr., was 
born on December 15, 1906, in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., son of George W. and Clara 
(Green) Anderson. He attended Brook- 
lyn Preparatory School, and entered the 
U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., 
from his native State in 1923. Gradu- 
ated and commissioned ensign on June 2, 
1927, he subsequently advanced in rank 
to that of rear admiral, to date from 
August 1, 1954. He served in the rank 
of vice admiral from May 1, 1957, until 
January 18, 1958, and on September 14, 
1959, he again assumed the rank of vice 
admiral. 

Following graduation from the Naval 
Academy in 1927, he remained there for 
the short course in aviation, before re- 
porting to the USS. Cincinnati, on 
which he served as a junior officer until 
1930. He was then ordered to the Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., for flight 
training and, designated naval aviator 
in October of that year, was ordered to 
the Atlantic Fleet for duty in the avia- 
tion units of the U.S.S. Concord and 
U.S.S. Raleigh, successively. 

Between 1933 and 1935 he was as- 
signed to the flight test division of the 
Naval Air Station, NOB, Norfolk, Va., 
after which he had duty afloat with 
Fighting Squadron 2, based on the U.S:S. 
Lexington. He was detached from that 
squadron with orders to the Newport 
News (Va.) Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., where the U.S.S. Yorktown was 
building, and joined that aircraft car- 
rier on her commissioning on September 
30, 1937. From the fall of 1939 until 
early 1940 he was attached to Patrol 
Squadron 44, Patrol Wing 4, based at 
Seattle, Wash. 
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He was next assigned to the plans di- 
vision, Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D.C., and while 
there participated in the formulation of 
the American aircraft program for World 
War II. This included association with 
wartime agencies charged with produc- 
tion and allocation of all U.S. aircraft, 
and planning the aircraft aspects of the 
expansion of naval aviation. For his 
liaison work with the Army Air Force 
while in that assignment, he received 
a letter of commendation from the War 
Department, with authorization to wear 
the Army commendation ribbon. 

In March 1943 he again reported to 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., this time to assist in fitting out 
the new U.S.S. Yorktown—CV-10—and 
became navigator and tactical officer 
when she was commissioned on April 15, 
1943. He was aboard that aircraft car- 
rier during her early action in the 
Pacific, and received a letter of com- 
mendation, with authority to wear the 
commendation ribbon, from the com- 
mander in chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet, for 
outstanding services from August 15 to 
November 1, 1943, while attached to the 
U.S.S. Yorktown. 

He is also entitled to the ribbon for, 
and a facsimile of the Presidential Unit 
Citation awarded the U.S.S. Yorktown 
for “extraordinary heroism in action 
against enemy Japanese forces in the air, 
at sea, and on shore in the Pacific war 
area from August 31, 1943, to August 15, 
1945.” 

He next had duty as plans officer on 
the staff of commander aircraft, U.S. 
Pacific Fleet, and for “exceptionally 
meritorious conduct as head of the plans 
division of the staff of commander, Air 
Force, U.S. Pacific Fleet, during the pe- 
riod from November 1943 to March 1944,” 
he was awarded the Legion of Merit. 

On March 28, 1944, he reported as 
assistant to the deputy commander in 
chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet and Pacific 
Ocean areas. He was awarded the 
Bronze Star Medal for “meritorious 
achievement—in that capacity—during 
operations against enemy Japanese 
forces in the Pacific war area, from 
March 28, 1944, to April 16, 1945.” 

In June 1945, he became aviation offi- 
cer in the strategic plans section on the 
staff of the commander in chief, U.S. 
Fleet, with headquarters at the Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D.C. As such he 
also had duty as Deputy Navy Planner 
on the Joint Planning Staff. Ordered to 
the Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Navy Department, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Permanent 
Joint Board on Defense—Canada-United 
States—in November 1946; was also one 
of the Navy members of the Brazilian- 
United States Defense Commission and 
served with the Joint War Plans Com- 
mittee of the Joint Staff. 

In July 1948 he returned to sea as com- 
Mmanding officer of the U.S.S. Mindoro, 
and when detached from that anti- 
submarine carrier in August 1948, re- 
Ported for instruction at the National 
War College, Washington, D.C. Com- 
pleting the course there in July 1950, he 
joined the staff of the commander, 6th 
Fleet, as fleet operations officer. In De- 
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cember 1950 he transferred to the staff 
of the Supreme Allied Commander in 
Europe—SHAPE—and remained there 
until July 1952 as the senior U.S. officer 
in plans and operations. He served as 
commanding officer of the U.S.S. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt for a year, and when 
detached from command of that aircraft 
carrier in June 1953, reported for duty 
in the Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Navy Department. 

In July 1953 he became special assist- 
ant to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Washington, D.C., continuing to 
serve in that capacity until July 1955. 
On August 3, that year, he assumed com- 
mand of the Formosa Patrol Force with 
additional duty as commander, Fleet Air 
Wing i—his title was changed late in 
1955 to commander, U.S. Taiwan Patrol 
Force. He was Chief of Staff, Joint 
Staff, commander in chief, Pacific, from 
July 1956 until May 1957, when he re- 
ported in the rank of vice admiral as 
chief of staff and aid to the command- 
er in chief, Pacific. He was commander, 
Carrier Division 5, from July 1958 
until September 14, 1959, when he be- 
came commander, 6th Fleet, and com- 
mander, naval striking and support 
forces, southern Europe, with the accom- 
panying rank of vice admiral. 

In addition to the Legion of Merit, the 
Bronze Star Medal, the Commendation 
Ribbon—Navy—the Commendation Rib- 
bon—Army—and the Presidential Unit 
Citation Ribbon with one star, Admiral 
Anderson has the American Defense 
Service Medal; the American Campaign 
Medal; the Asiatic-Pacific Campaign 
Medal with two stars; the World War II 
Victory Medal; and the National Defense 
Service Medal. He has also _ been 
awarded the Order of the British Em- 
pire, rank of honorary officer, from the 
Government of Great Britain. 

Admiral Anderson’s official address is 
Brooklyn, N.Y., but he makes his home 
in Washington, D.C. He is married to 
the former May Lee Lamar Sample, of 
Pensacola, Fla., and has two sons, Lt. 
George W. Anderson III, U.S. Navy— 
class of 1957—and Thomas Patrick; a 
daughter, Mary Annette; and _ step- 
daughter, Miss Carolyn Sample. 





Lotteries of West Germany and 


West Berlin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 31, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the government lotteries of West Ger- 
many. There are two major regional 
lotteries in West Germany, and an addi- 
tional one in West Berlin. 

The total gross receipts of the German 
lotteries in 1960 amounted to about one 
quarter of a billion dollars. The net 
profit to the government in that year 
was Close to $50 million. 
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West Germany and West Berlin gather 
large revenues from these lotteries, and 
we would do well to profit from their 
example in these days when our financial 
resources are being taxed as never be- 
fore to enable us to meet our defense 
requirements. Now, more than ever, 
America needs a national lottery—es- 
pecially if it is the only alternative to 
higher taxation. 





Testimony of Congressman Philip J. Phil- 
bin, Third Massachusetts District, Be- 
fore Subcommittee on International 
Organizations and Movements, House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, on House 
Joint Resolution 488, To Establish a 
Temporary Loan Guarantee Program 
for the 1962 World Sport Parachuting 
Championship, August 29, 1961 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 31, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I desire to insert testimony which I 
recently gave before the distinguished 
House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on 
International Organizations and Move- 
ments, urging Federal encouragement 
and support of the 1962 World Sport 
Parachuting Championship to be held at 
Orange, Mass.: 

TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. PHIL- 
BIN, THIRD MASSACHUSETTS D1stTRIcT, BrE- 
FORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, HOUSE For- 
EIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, ON HOUSE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 488, To ESTABLISH A TEMPORARY 
LOAN GUARANTEE PROGRAM FOR THE 1962 
WORLD SpPorRT PARACHUTING CHAMPIONSHIP, 
AucGusT 29, 1961 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, as author of one of the bills to es- 

tablish a temporary loan guarantee program 
in connection with the 1962 World Sport 

Parachuting Championship to be held at 

Orange, Mass., I am very thankful indeed for 

the expeditious manner in which this out- 

standing committee has scheduled hearings 
on these bills and, of course, for the oppor- 
tunity to appear here today. 

In my opinion, great importance is at- 
tached to this scheduled event, which is the 
sixth world sport parachuting championship. 

You recall that you previously considered 
and reported what is now Public Law 86-796, 
providing for an invitation to attend this 
great event and such invitation has been 
delivered by an Official of the American Em- 
bassy in Vienna to the Parachuting Commit- 
tee of the Federation Aeronautique Inter- 
nationale and has already been accepted by 
15 or more nations. 

It should be noted that the selection of 
the United States as host for 1962 was op- 
posed publicly by the Soviet Union on the 
grounds that this country could not con- 
duct a championship parachuting event as 
well as the three previous events of this 
type which were held behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 
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As planned, this sixth championship will 
be the largest international aviation com- 
petition ever held in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The championship will be conducted 
over a 26-day period in August of 1962. 
Fourteen of these days will be competition 
days—the remainder scheduled for rest and 
recreation of the competitors. It is expected 
that from 15 to 20 nations of the world will 
be represented and that up to 500,000 spec- 
tators will attend. In 1958, 600,000 people 
attended the fourth biannual competition 
at Bratislavia, Czechoslovakia. 

I am informed that as host State, the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts has appro- 
priated $125,000, and that $100,000 of this 
appropriation is contingent upon at least 
a matching amount from a Federal source. 

For that reason, if this important cham- 
pionship is to be assured for the United 
States, the Congress must immediately ap- 
prove legislation guaranteeing a loan by pri- 
vate banks to the nonprofit championship 
corporation in an amount not to exceed 
$500,000. 

These funds would be employed to pro- 
mote the championship on a national and 
international level and as operating funds 
for the competition period—August 9 to 
September 4, 1962. The $100,000 provided 
by the Commonwealth will be allocated for 
promotion on a statewide basis, improving 
the present facility and planning and co- 
ordinating the event. 

I am informed that management consult- 
ants retained by the commission promoting 
the event have estimated that if the cham- 
pionship is promoted on a modest scale, it 
will gross proceeds sufficient to pay all the 
expenses of the event. 

In that case, of course, the proposed loan 
guarantee of the Federal Government would 
be inoperative and the Government would 
never have to pay out 1 cent. 

So far as I am concerned, I would not 
be concerned even if the Federal Govern- 
ment would underwrite the entire obliga- 
tion because I feel strongly that, apart from 
promoting international good will and en- 
couraging a rather unique and very valuable 
sport, there are extremely vital tones of the 
national interest involved in this proposal. 

The Soviet has long since been following 
the policy of encouraging and supporting 
organized sport in all fields. The Soviet 
has not only set up but has financially sup- 
ported an extensive and large international 
program in Russia itself and among the 
satellites to promote sports of every kind, 
and this has accounted in large measure for 
the fine showing that Russia has been able to 
make in the past two Olympic games. There 
can be no question that this type of activity 
has been strongly subsidized by the Soviet. 

But as meritorious as this feature of the 
proposal is, I am not arguing for the pro- 
gram provided for by the bill on this ground 
alone. I am convinced that this is but 
another field in which we should and must 
eagerly enter into determined and extensive 
competition with the Soviet and other na- 
tions of the world. We cannot afford to 
be behind any nation in this kind of ac- 
tivity. The encouragement of sport is in- 
volved here, to be sure, but so is the entire 
gamut of competitive activity which in this 
time of stress, anxiety, and pressure, this 
Nation must be prompted to engage in to 
retain its prestige in the world, adequately 
meet its international commitments, and 
properly defend the United States. In the 
Soviet world, hundreds of thousands of boys 
are engaged in parachute jumping and re- 
lated sports. The roll is growing larger 
every day so that, indeed, we are led to 
believe that millions of boys are participat- 
ing in this activity. 

Whether you call this activity sport, as 
it certainly is viewed in one sense, or 
whether you call it preparation for national 
fitness in time of emergency and danger, 
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it seems to me that the proposal is of such 
merit as to be mandatory and imperative. 

I in fact, for my part, do not see how 
it could be rejected and ignored at a time 
when the Soviet and all nations in the 
Communist orbit are forging ahead in this 
important field. 

Even if the Congress has to subsidize 
this activity and the bill I have introduced 
does not require this, but calls merely for 
a@ guarantee with definite assurance of re- 
payment, I would still feel that the pro- 
posal was justified and should be under- 
taken without slightest hesitancy or delay. 

Whether we like it or not, we are compet- 
ing with the Soviet in every field that re- 
lates to our total national potential and 
if we fail to do so, through inadvertence, 
miscalculation, or underestimation of our 
opponents, we will live to regret our indiffer- 
ence and complacency and failure to under- 
stand the stark realities of the world in 
which we live. 

I recognize that there will bs some who 
consider this proposal as a waste of money, 
and intrusion by the Government into fields 
in which it has no concern. There were those 
who opposed Federal support of the Olympic 
games on this basis just as there were and 
are those who opposed building up the de- 
fense potentials of our own Nation and the 
free world. 

There are those who very clearly under- 
estimate the nature of the threat we face 
and perhaps overestimate our own potential 
even as they languish in smug complacency 
and apathy while the enemy stands with- 
out the gates and is, in fact, entrenched 
within the gates to a greater degree than 
many people are willing to recognize. 

But I sincerely hope that the Members of 
the Congress will not adopt this attitude. 
On the contrary, I hope and pray that we 
may be awakened to a deep, moving aware- 
ness of the challenge confronting us and 
act in this matter which, in itself, calls only 
at the worst for assumption by the Govern- 
ment of relatively meager funds. Before our 
overall strength and readiness dangerously 
declines and fails to keep pace with the ruth- 
less forces that oppose us in this confused, 
perilous, and crucial time in world history, 
I respectfully urge the chairman and mem- 
bers of the great Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House that this bill be considered and 
adopted in the best national interest and 
that this Congress go on record as favoring 
closing at least this part of the gap which 
presently separates us from the powerful 
totalitarian complex that is surreptitiously 
and brazenly working for our destruction 
and the destruction of freedom in the world. 

My distinguished and able colleague Con- 
gressman JAMES A. BuRKE has asked me to 
record him as being in support of the bill. 

I respectfully urge the committee to re- 
port the bill introduced by my valued col- 
league, Congressman SILvio CONTE; in whose 
district the event will be held. 

I also ask that one of the coauthors of the 
bill, my distinguished and able colleague, 
Congressman THomaéAs O'NEILL, may include 
his views in the ReEcorp. 





The 100th Infantry Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 31, 1961 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, when 


the Defense Department launched our 
Nation’s largest military buildup since 
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the Korean war, the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky was extremely proud to pro- 
vide the cornerstone in the training of 
thousands of young fighting men under 
the emergency mobilization program. 

In recalling the “Centurymen” of the 
100th Infantry Division to active duty, 
the Military Establishment paid high 
tribute and honor not only to the excel- 
lence and proficiency of the division but 
also to the traditions of high patriotism 
and sacrifice which Kentucky has al- 
ways displayed in the face of national 
adversity. 

The 100th Division, a unit in the US. 
Army Reserve, consists of 5 regiments 
whose rosters number approximately 
3,000 men in 44 Kentucky communities. 
The “Centurymen” will report for duty 
on September 26 at Fort Polk, La. Its 
primary mission will be to establish an 
Army Training Center at Fort Polk in 
order to expand the mobilization train- 
ing base of the Army. 

In addition to the 100th Division, the 
Defense Department also called up the 
304th Military Police Unit—USAR— 
Bardstown, and two National Guard out- 
fits, the 413th Ordnance Company, 
Frankfort, and the 3d Medium Tank 
Battalion, Bowling Green. All reporting 
October 1, the ordnance company will 
go to Fort Benning, Ga., the military 
policemen to Fort Hood, Tex., and the 
tankers to Fort Knox, Ky. 

The makeup of the Century Division 
reflects a complete cross section of life 
in Kentucky. Its members include bank- 
ers, college educators, attorneys, truck- 
ers, clerks, farmers, grocers, and right 
on down the line. Kentucky fighting 
men have always been in the forefront 
when duty called. They have never hesi- 
tated to take up arms during crises. 
Kentuckians spearheaded the advance- 
ment of our Nation westward beyond the 
Alleghenies, and have served with dis- 
tinction and heroism in every conflict 
involving our Nation. 

It is interesting to note that during 
the Civil War, Kentucky oversubscribed 
its quotas for service in both the Union 
and Confederate Armies. It is also in- 
teresting that of the recent order calling 
up some 176,000 reservists and National 
Guardsmen, Kentucky will provide about 
3,500 men or approximately 4.5 percent 
of the total. Populationwise, Kentucky 
provides less than 2 percent of the na- 
tional population. 

Undoubtedly, the dislocations of active 
duty will impose hardship on many 
members of the 100th Division and their 
families. The sacrifices which these citi- 
zen-soldiers have been called on to make 
will be felt in innumerable ways in their 
home communities. 

The attitude of the 100th Division is 
best summed up by its commander, Maj. 
Gen. Dillman Rash, who commented, 
“This job is one we have been training 
for, and we are going to give them a 
crackerjack show.” 

The Century Division, which saw 163 
days of frontline action in France and 
Germany during World War II and shat- 
tered two centuries of military history by 
capturing the stronghold city of Bitche, 
has been called up for 1 year. It has 
spent several years becoming a training 
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organization, and it is to this mission 
that it is now assigned. 

The excellence of the 100th Division’s 
training capabilities is exemplified by the 
fact that it is the only one of 13 full 
training divisions called to duty at this 
time. In short, the division is the best 
one qualified to do the job. 

Secretary of the Army Elvis J. Stahr, 
Jr., himself a Kentuckian, has written 
to each member of the Kentucky con- 
gressional delegation explaining the rea- 
sons why the 100th Division was called 
to active duty. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary Stahr’s letter to me 
be printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, August 28, 1961. 
Hon. THruston B. Morton, 
U.S. Senate. 

DeEaR SENATOR Morton: The following in- 
formation concerning the selection of the 
100th Division (Training) for mobilization 
and subsequent stationing at Fort Polk, La., 
for the purpose of establishing an Army 
training center to expand the mobilization 
training base for the Army is being pro- 
vided to you and the other members of the 
Kentucky delegation in the hope that it will 
be of assistance. 

The selection of the 100th Division (Train- 
ing) for mobilization was determined by 
the Department of the Army in coordination 
with the Commanding General, U.S. Con- 
tinental Army Command. 

The following basic criteria were utilized 
in arriving at this decision: 

(a) The unit’s reasonable geographical 
proximity to Fort Polk. 

(b) The readiness of the division is con- 
sidered higher than other training divisions 
located within a reasonable distance of the 
training site. 

(c) The assigned strength is high. 

(ad) The division has actually conducted 
highly satisfactory training center instruc- 
tion for the past 3 years during annual ac- 
tive duty for training at Fort Knox, Ky. 

(e) The annual evaluation of this division 
during summer training has consistently re- 
flected a high state of readiness. 

Sincerely yours, 
E.vis J. STAHR, Jr., 
Secretary of the Army. 





Burns Ditch Project: Wrong Place, Wrong 
Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 31, 1961 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 30, yesterday, I attended the Army 
Engineers’ hearing on the proposed har- 
bor project in northern Indiana. 

This hearing was held in Indianapolis, 
Ind., and was conducted by Col. Joseph 
A. Smedley, district director of the Chi- 
cago regional office of the Army Engi- 
neers. 

I am hereby submitting the testimony 
and facts which I gave in person con- 
cerning my opinions and recommenda- 
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tions on this large expenditure of tax- 

payers’ money: 

STATEMENT OF Ray J. MADDEN, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS OF INDIANA, AT ARMY ENGINEERS’ 
HEARING ON BuRNS DITCH HARBOR, INDI- 
ANAPOLIS, IND., AUGUsT 30, 1961 
Mr. Chairman: The building at public ex- 

pense of an $86-million harbor and port at 
the proposed site just east of Burns Ditch 
would not be in the interest of the people 
of Indiana. I shall briefly state the com- 
manding reasons why this is so. 

First, I think it is clear that a harbor 
built at the Burns Ditch site would be of 
direct benefit, almost exclusively, to the 
two major steel companies, Midwest and 
Bethlehem. This is a fact which is clear 
on the face of the situation to anyone know- 
ing the circumstances. This is a fact which 
is clearly stated by the Army Engineers’ re- 
port, which, as I understand it, is being 
reconsidered by this hearing. Although I 
am informed by the Corps of Army Engineers 
Officials in Washington that this report, “The 
Army Engineers’ Interim Report on the 
Burns Waterway Harbor,” dated October 
1960, in their words, ‘‘is no longer considered 
a report” because it has been sent back to 
the field for reexamination. 

According to this Army Engineers’ report, 
97.3 percent of the future benefits coming 
from this proposed harbor at Burns Ditch 
will go to the two steel companies, namely, 
Midwest Steel, a wholly owned subsidiary 
of the National Steel, and Bethlehem Steel. 
On page 19, paragraph 57, the report states 
the estimated average annual benefit will 
be $8,157,000. Of this amount, general cargo 
or shipping exclusive of steel mill operation 
would account for only $217,000. The en- 
tire balance would be accounted for by coal, 
iron ore, and limestone shipments for use 
by the two steel mills on the premises. 

Mr. Chairman, I fail to see the justifica- 
tion for the expenditure of millions of dol- 
lars of public money to provide a harbor 
and port for the exclusive benefit of these 
two wealthy and powerful steel companies. 
Moreover, I find it additionally absurd to 
provide such a harbor in an area where only 
one relatively small piece of industry now 
exists. I might also say that the ardor of 
the steel companies to construct the prom- 
ised steel mills is less than pressing at the 
moment, so it would seem public invest- 
ment in a Burns Ditch Harbor would be a 
risky venture, at least, even if building a 
harbor at public expense for the almost sole 
use of two steel companies were otherwise 
justifiable. Asan elected Representative, Mr. 
Chairman, I for one, am not willing to en- 
dorse the expenditure of public funds for 
a risky and special interest serving private 
project. 

Secondly, Mr. Chairman, I think there is 
good evidence to indicate that because of 
the character of the lake itself, the Burns 
Ditch location on Lake Michigan is simply 
not suitable for a harbor. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that the great In- 
diana sand dunes are high and deep at the 
Burns Ditch site precisely because the cur- 
rents of the lake waters placed them there 
and continue to shift sand and other ma- 
terials to this point. Again, I think the 
evidence on its face raises serious questions 
about the economics of maintaining a port 
at a point of maximum buildup of lake 
deposits. For the lake currents carry south- 
ward, stone and earth from the west banks 
of the lake and deposit them on the south 
banks, almost precisely at the Burns Ditch 
site. The Burns Ditch location is at the 
southern tip of the 500-mile north to south 
sweep of storms and winds coming from the 
north and northwest. Hence the terrific 
sand and deposit fill at this point. 

I would encourage the Army Engineers, 
in their reevaluation of this Burns Ditch 
Harbor proposal, to fully report on the prob- 
lems which certainly must come from the 
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continuing deposit by the currents of sand, 
pieces of rock, and other debris. Evidence 
of the great force of the currents in this 
area is provided by the Army Engineers in- 
terim report of October 1960 to which I have 
referred earlier. In appendix F, paragraph 
45, it states that at this part of the lake, 
there is a dominant east to west lateral 
transport of sand and other matter, and 
that the effect of the projection of a har- 
bor into the lake at the Burns Ditch site 
will result each year in the erosion of 27,000 
cubic yards of sand west of the harbor and 
equivalent fill to the east of the harbor. 
This seems to me good evidence of the 
doubtful economy of maintaining a harbor 
at this site. Also, it should be pointed out 
that these facts about the current indicate 
the harbor would cause increased fill at the 
State park, perhaps to the extent of dras- 
tically harming its beaches. This Dunes 
State Park is now self-supporting, but it 
may well be asked if it could still continue 
to support itself without State tax aid when 
faced with the expensive costs of keeping 
the sandfill from ruining its beaches. 

Above all, Mr. Chairman, the difficulty 
caused in the Burns Ditch area by the leke 
currents, seems to me to be a strong reason 
for considering the feasibility and advisabil- 
ity of locating the proposed port further 
west in Lake County. I shall mention this 
again at the close of my remarks. 

The third reason why I am opposed to the 
proposed spending of $86 million or more 
of public funds for the construction of 
a harbor at Burns Ditch is, very frankly, 
because such an expenditure would be ex- 
tremely wasteful and ill-advised at this time. 
I hardly need remind anyone here that the 
Federal Government is spending some $88 
billion in the next fiscal year and will in- 
cur a budget deficit of close to $5.5 billion. 
The distinguished Representative in Con- 
gress from the Second District, Mr HAtuiecx, 
has almost daily reminded us all of the need 
to cut out nonessential expenditures, and I 
sometimes wonder about the consistency of 
urging economy as minority leader of the 
House of Representatives, while endorsing as 
Second District Congressman, expenditures 
for a project which would primarily serve 
two special interests and for which neither 
the justification nor feasibility has been 
established. 

I have heard talk of course, that the State 
of Indiana would be willing to “go it alone” 
and build the harbor without Federal as- 
sistance. This too makes me wonder about 
the urgency which leads the Burns Ditch 
supporters to push the harbor at any cost— 
whether it be by further burdening the 
already overtaxed citizens of Indiana or by 
a shared expenditure with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, I am strongly 
opposed to this proposed location of a harbor 
and port at Burns Ditch because it is not 
economically justifiable in this time of in- 
creased national defense preparation. 

I cannot find in any of the recent hearings 
by the Army Engineers, testimony reveai- 
ing the fact that efforts to construct a 
major harbor on the southernmost point of 
Lake Michigan has been tried at different 
intervals for 125 years. 

On July 4, 1837, Senator Daniel Webster 
made a Fourth of July speech at Michigan 
City on the occasion of launching the pre- 
liminary efforts to establish a major harbor 
in this region. 

In 1836, the Government began work of im- 
proving and expanding a harbor at Michigan 
City and appropriated $20,000. 

In 1837, an additional appropriation was 
made of $30,000. 

In 1840, a third appropriation was made 
and the harbor work went on under the 
charge of Captain Stockton of the Army 
and appropriation was made amounting to 
$60,733. 
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In 1849, another appropriation by the 
Government of $25,000. 

In 1852, another appropriation of $25,000. 

Then, for a period of years, the Govern- 
ment abandoned all work on the harbor and 
for more than 14 years it lay a useless wreck. 
The primary difficulty having been the terrific 
storms which swept down from the 500-mile 
north to south stretch of Lake Michigan. 

Again in 1865, the Michigan Harbor Co., 
through subscriptions, spent $100,000 for 
piers and other work in order to make a 
permanent major harbor at Michigan City. 

In 1867, the Congress again appropriated 
the sum of $75,000. 

We must remember a $25,000 appropriation 
in 1850 compares to $200,000 today. 

These above facts were taken from the his- 
tory of this area, procured from the Library 
of Congress in Washington, D.C. I mention 
them merely to remind the taxpayers of 
Indiana that the present well-promoted 
project did not start with the administration 
of Gov. Harold A. Handley. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there should be a 
major harbor in northern Indiana, and it 
should be constructed where it will best 
serve the people of Indiana. I believe for 
the reasons I have stated in part here today, 
that the proposed port and harbor should 
be constructed in the industrial Calumet 
region where it could also serve the State 
of Indiana. 

1. Where it would serve many industries 
and businesses already established, and not 
simply serve one industry, steel, which is only 
promised and which in other parts of the 
State is not even working at maximum levels; 

2. Where adequate land for additional steel 
mills and other industries could be made 
available by filling in along the shore; 

8. Where lake currents and the constant 
buildup of debris would not be likely to pro- 
vide difficult problems to keeping the port in 
operation; 

4. Where the feasibility of a deepwater 
port and harbor has already been shown by 
extensive study; 

5. Where large numbers of skilled workers 
and thousands of idle and part-time workers 

* now reside. 

The last time the Lake County steel mills 
operated at 100 percent for an extended 
*period was in 1946, immediately after World 
‘War II. During the last several years, the 
Carnegie-Illinois, Inland Steel, and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube in Lake County have 
operated as low as 46 percent, but with auto- 
mation, increased efficiency, and modern 
inventions, the outlook for a 100-percent 
improvement in the present steel production 
capacity is very remote. The construction 
of a $80 million harbor to promote two addi- 
tional steel mills in this area will bring 
about further additions to the unemploy- 
ment and relief rolls of northwest Indiana. 

Mr. Chairman, about a month ago I filed 
a request with the Public Works Committee 
in the U.S. House of Representatives, a reso- 
lution for an exhaustive Army Engineers 
survey of the possibility of a major deep- 
water harbor located in the area adjacent to 
Hammond, Whiting, and East Chicago on the 
shores of Lake Michigan, bordering the 
Illinois-Indiana State line. I wish to here- 
with incorporate with my remarks a letter 
which the Honorable CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
chairman of the Committee on Public Works 
in the U.S. House of Representatives received 
from Maj. Gen. William F. Cassidy, U.S. 
Army, Director of Civil Works. The same 
speaks for itself. 

I also wish to incorporate with my remarks 
a copy of the resolution which was passed 
by the Committee on Public Works in the 
U.S. House of Representatives on August 24, 
1961, wherein this committee requested a 
review and survey of the Hammond, Whiting, 
and East Chicago shoreline for the purpose 
of expanding its harbor facilities.as men- 
tioned above. 
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Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the REc- 
orp the text of my August newsletter 
dealing with the first 7 months of 
President Kennedy’s administration and 
the 87th Congress. 

The newsletter follows: 


As the 87th Congress drives toward ad- 
journment, I think you’ll be interested in a 
summary of our first 7 months’ work under 
the Kennedy administration. Here’s how it 
looks from Washington: 

Although the threat to Berlin is the major 
concern here, President Kennedy has made 
clear that his purpose is to bolster the Na- 
tion’s strength in order to meet crises in 
other parts of the world as well. His speech 
on Berlin drew bipartisan support. Con- 
gress responded quickly to his call for $3.5 
billion for a military-civil defense buildup, 
authority to raise draft calls and order some 
Reserve units to active duty. By increasing 
our conventional forces, President Kennedy 
seeks to give us an alternative between sur- 
render and nuclear war. He wants to dem- 
onstrate to Khrushchev that we mean to 
stand firm in Berlin and that we intend to 
negotiate from strength, not weakness, in 
other trouble spots of the world. 

The Berlin crisis emphasizes the shift in 
attention of the administration from do- 
mestic to foreign problems. When the Presi- 
dent took office in January, recession and 
unemployment were in the headlines. Then 
the Congo, Laos, Cuba, especially Berlin, 
changed that. As General MacArthur told 
the President during his recent visit, ‘““Well, 
the chickens have come home to roost, and 
you happen to live in the chickenhouse.” 
In spite of troubles abroad, Congress has 
made a record of solid achievement on do- 
mestic legislation in the first half-year of 
the administration. 

Ten of the President’s sixteen priority bills 
have been written into law. Five were re- 
quested in Mr. Kennedy’s program for eco- 
nomic recovery and growth: 

1. Thirteen-week extension of unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

2. Aid to needy children of jobless work- 
ers. 

3. Area redevelopment program to encour- 
age industry and jobs in hard-hit com- 
munities. 

4. Increase in minimum wage to $1.25 and 
extension of coverage to 3.5 million new 
workers. 

5. Improved social security: Minimum 
pension raised from $33 to $40; more bene- 
fits for widows; male workers can now draw 
reduced benefits at age 62. 

Other major requests now law: The pro- 
gram to curtail feed grain surpluses—which 
has sharply cut corn production—extended 
for 1 year. A new Office of International 
Travel to encourage foreign tourists to visit 
the United States. Seventy-three more Fed- 
eral judgeships including two for Indiana 
via a bill I cosponsored with Senator HarTKE. 

Also enacted: A highway bill which will 
finance, largely through new highway user 
taxes, completion of the Interstate and De- 
fense Highway System by 1972 as scheduled. 

An omnibus housing bill providing 35-year, 
3-percent-downpayment loans for low and 
moderate income houses and 20-year, limited 
interest loans up to $10,000 for home im- 
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provement; 100,000 units of low-income 
housing; expansion of urban renewal to pro- 
vide $75 million for grants to States and 
localities for city planning, $650 million in 
loans to local communities to help improve 
water, gas, and sewage plants; $2.8 billion in 
loans to help colleges build dormitories and 
dining halls. 

The pickup in the economy has economists 
saying we’re out of the recession, another 
boom is possible. What worries those who 
support the Kennedy program for economic 
growth is this: The gain in jobs has been 
moderate despite the encouraging increase in 
output. More than 5 million Americans still 
can’t find work. In our own Third District 
unemployment remains the No. 1 problem. 
July reports showed some 10,700 jobless in 
the South Bend-Mishawaka labor market 
alone. This amounts to 11.5 percent of the 
work force—highest percentage in Indiana. 
Coming months will tell whether we can re- 
duce hard core unemployment, bring about 
the spurt in economic growth we need to 
maintain our industrial lead over the Com- 
munist world. 

My greatest satisfaction this year has been 
to announce, jointly with Senator HarrkKe, 
award of Federal contracts in the Third Dis- 
trict worth more than $50 million. Stude- 
baker-Packard Corp. in June won contracts 
totaling over $27 million for military trucks. 
Earlier, Studebaker-Packard was successful 
bidder to supply Federal civilian agencies 
with passenger cars worth $4,480,321. Ben- 
dix-Mishawaka will do most of the work ona 
new $20 million contract for the Navy’s 
surface-to-air Typhon missile. The project 
may ultimately run to hundreds of millions 
of dollars. I was glad also to lend a hand 
to the U.S. Rubber Mishawaka plant which 
recently won a contract for Polaris missile 
casings and, to consolidate operations, will 
transfer a department from Providence, R.I., 
to Mishawaka. 

With foreign aid legislation prominent in 
the news, I think it essential to keep two 
major points in mind: 

1. Without an adequate foreign aid pro- 
gram, an economic and political vacuum will 
be created in the underdeveloped nations 
which Communist imperialism will certainly 
fill. 

2. Over 80 percent of U.S. foreign aid funds 
are spent right in this country for goods and 
services. 

While I support President Kennedy’s aid 
program, as I did President Eisenhower's, I 
feel very strongly that our foreign aid opera- 
tions overseas should be conducted more 
efficiently and effectively. That’s why I sent 
a letter on behalf of 30 House Democrats 
asking Foreign Aid Chief Henry Labouisse 
for detailed answers to four questions. 
Here’s a New York Herald-Tribune article of 
August 7, 1961, concerning the letter: 


“FOREIGN AID BACKERS ASK END OF WASTE— 
SEEK ASSURANCES BY PROGRAM CHIEF 

“WASHINGTON, August 6—Thirty House 
Democratic supporters of President Ken- 
nedy’s $8.8 billion long-range foreign aid 
program sought assurances today that the 
money will not be wasted. 

“They asked Aid Director Henry B. Labou- 
isse in a letter what steps he planned to take 
to prevent any further bad planning, waste, 
and unsuitable projects. They also asked 
what he intended to do about firing unsatis- 
factory aid officials. 

“Their statement came as Assistant Sen- 
ate Democratic Leader HuBerT H. HUMPHREY, 
of Minnesota, and Senator KENNETH B. KEAT- 
ING, Republican, of New York, spoke out on 
behalf of the most controversial feature of 
the President’s aid plan. 


“CONTROVERSIAL FEATURE 


“The provision would commit Congress to 
a 5-year aid program not subject to annual 
appropriations as required in the past. This 
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long-range financing feature faces a tough 
fight in the House and in the Senate which 
is now working on the aid bill. 

“The Senate opened debate on the aid bill 
last week. The House will take up the bill 
later. 

“Senator KEATING said in a statement that 
long-range aid planning was of crucial im- 
portance. 

“BERLIN CRISIS CITED 

“Senator HUMPHREY declared in a separate 
statement that the Berlin crisis had under- 
lined the need for consistent long-term aid 
planning. 

“The letter by the 30 Democrats pointed 
up congressional concern about the long- 
range feature of the President’s aid pro- 

Most of the group consider them- 
selves liberals and are firm supporters of 
the aid program. 

“But they told Mr. Labouisse there had 
been ‘documented instances of bad plan- 
ning, waste, and unsuitable projects.’ They 
asked: “What specifically will be done to 
prevent the repetition of such instances?’ 


“CONSTRUCTIVELY CRITICAL 


“The group, which represents 16 States, 
prefaced its query to Mr. Labouisse by say- 
ing it agrees that the President’s foreign aid 
program ‘is both essential to the security 
of the United States and consistent with 
the desires of the American people to en- 
courage economic development and strength- 
en free political institutions in other na- 
tions.’ 

“But they said their duty to be ‘construc- 
tively critical’ prompted four questions, in- 
cluding the one on how waste will be 
stopped. 

“They also wanted to know what will be 
done to make sure aid goes to the people 
who need it; how private business firms 
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will be protected against expropriation or 
currency blocking; and what steps have 
been or will be taken to remove aid officials 
‘whose performance is unsatisfactory.’ 

“Representative JOHN Brapremas, Demo- 
crat, of Indiana, spokesman for the group, 
said that although its members believe in 
foreign aid, ‘we are also convinced that our 
aid program abroad can be conducted more 
efficiently and effectively.’”’ 

The new Soviet feat of orbiting a man 
around the world for 25 hours is more dra- 
matic evidence that in the struggle with the 
Communist world, brainpower is indispen- 
sable. That’s why I feel those who insist on 
denying help to American education where 
it is really needed are playing Russian rou- 
lette with our national security. 

It’s therefore a tragedy that President 
Kennedy's three education bills are still 
mired down in the House and Senate. These 
bills would: (1) provide grants to States for 
more classrooms and/or better teachers’ sal- 
aries; (2) provide loans and grants to col- 
leges for academic facilities plus scholar- 
ships for needy, able students; (3) extend 
the National Defense Education Act. 

If Congress fails to get a chance to vote 
on these bills, the losers will be American 
students and the national interest; the win- 
ners, Mr. Khrushchev and the Communist 
leaders, who are continuing to press their 
countries ahead scientifically and indus- 
trially. 

In New York City a few weeks ago, I 
stood on street corners talking to young 
gang leaders who know—though still in their 
teens—all about murder and robbery and 
narcotics. The night our congressional sub- 
committee visited Brooklyn, a 17-year-old 
boy was beaten to death over a dime. 

I’m convinced that juvenile delinquency 
is a problem that must be solved at the local 
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level, not by the Federal Government. But 
youth crime is becoming so serious in many 
areas that I have introduced a bill to help 
local communities tackle it. Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert Kennedy and Secretaries Gold- 
berg of Labor and Ribicoff of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare have all testified in support 
of the bill, which would: (1) finance pilot 
projects to find better techniques to combat 
delinquency, and make the findings available 
nationwide, (2) help train more specialists 
to deal with delinquents and youthful of- 
fenders. 

During our visit, one 18-year-old girl told 
us it would take just “three steps from my 
stoop” to find narcotics in New York. Few 
of us realize what jungles of crime exist in 
some of the towns and cities of our country. 

A new frontier in TV has been opened by 
WNDU-TV with its “Washington Tie-Line” 
series. At WNDU’s request I have been re- 
cruiting people with significant Jobs in 
Washington for interviews with questioners 
on the other end of a long-distance line in 
South Bend. First guest, appropriately, was 
Federal Communications Commission Chair- 
man Newton Minow, fresh from his famous 
debut speech in which he described much of 
TV as a “wasteland” and called for more 
public service programs—like “Tie-Line.” 
Next guest was the new U.S. Ambassador to 
the Organization of American States, de- 
Lesseps S. Morrison. The Ambassador spoke 
of the “incomplete revolution” in Latin 
America and the task facing the United 
States in helping bring both social reform 
and economic progress to the rich but trou- 
bled continent south of us. Appearing on 
August 5, Miss Pamela Turnure, press secre- 
tary to Mrs. Kennedy, talked of her exciting 
job, which requires both long hours and 
much tact in dealing with the White House 
news corps. 
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Fripay, SEPTEMBER 1, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCormack. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Philippians 4: 6: In everything by 
prayer and supplication, with thanksgiv- 
ing, let your requests be known unto God. 

Almighty God, we thank Thee for the 
refreshing and sustaining ministry of 
prayer when our spirit becomes languid 
and faint and we are tempted to grow 
weary in well-doing. 

Help us to hold with increasing tenac- 
ity of purpose and fond affection to 
those great promises in Thy Holy Word 
which will inspire us to carry on with 
renewed faith and hope. 

Show us that we may be able to sur- 
mount all our difficulties and meet life 
courageously and victoriously if we have 
Thy grace in our hearts. 

Grant that daily we may give encour- 
agement and cheer to those who wander 
in the region of despondency and whose 
lives, under the pressure of anxiety and 
care, are like bruised and broken reeds. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 


On August 14, 1961: 

H.R. 845. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the rate of special 
pension payable to certain persons awarded 
the Medal of Honor, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 3279. An act to increase the maximum 
rates of per diem allowance for employees 
of the Government traveling on official busi- 
ness, and for other purposes. 

On August 17, 1961: 

H.R.181. An act to amend sections 3253 
and 8253 of title 10, United States Code; 

H.R. 2203. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to exchange certain 
property in Rocky Mountain National Park, 
Colo., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 2925. An act to amend the act of 
March 8, 1922, as amended, pertaining to 
isolated tracts, to extend its provisions to 
public sales; 

H.R. 4321. An act to amend section 303 of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 to au- 
thorize the transportation of dependents 
and baggage and household effects of certain 
retired members; 

H.R. 4323. An act to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 with respect to 
special pay for diving duty, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 5228. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment and provide cer- 


tain services to the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America for use at the 1962 Girl 
Scouts senior roundup encampment, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 5518. An act to revise the boundaries 
of the Fort Raleigh National Historic Site in 
North Carolina, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7445. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7722. An act to amend section 3579, 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
commissioned officers of the Medical Service 
Corps may exercise command outside the 
Army Medical Service when directed by 
proper authority; and 

H.R. 7851. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and for other 
purposes. 

On August 21, 1961: 

H.R. 5954. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, and the Tax Court of the United 
States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962, and for other purposes. 

On August 25, 1961: 

H.R. 1452. An act to authorize the sale of 
a portion of the former light station prop- 
erty in Scituate, Mass.; 

H.R. 4786. An act to provide travel and 
transportation allowances for members of 
the National Guard and reserve components 
when travel is performed in an active duty 
or inactive duty training status in compli- 
ance with Federal directives; 

H.R. 6597. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to permit the crediting of cer- 
tain minority service for the purpose of de- 
termining eligibility for retirement, and for 
other purposes; 
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H.R. 7189. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the compact or agreement be- 
tween the States of North Dakota and Min- 
nesota with respect to the boundary between 
such States; 

H.R. 7721. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to adjust the legislative 
jurisdiction exercised by the United States 
over lands within the Fort Sheridan Military 
Reservation, Il.; 

H.R. 7725. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to reconvey to the town of 
Malone, N.Y., certain real property hereto- 
fore donated by said town to the United 
States of America as an Army Reserve center 
and never used by the United States; 

H.J. Res. 435. Joint resolution to provide 
for recognition of the centennial of the 
establishment of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 436. Joint resolution to provide 
for recognition of the centennial of the 
establishment of the national system of 
land-grant universities and colleges. 

On August 30, 1961: 

H.R. 1290. An act for the relief of Ernest 
Morris; 

H.R. 1612. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Ernest Hay, Wamego, Kans.; 

H.R. 2656. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Leon B. Ketchum; 

H.R. 3227.An act to amend section 1732 
(b) of title 28, United States Code, to per- 
mit the photographic reproduction of busi- 
ness records held in a custodial or fiduciary 
capacity and the introduction of the same 
in evidence; 

H.R. 4030. An act for the relief of Robert 
A. St. Onge; 

H.R. 4659. An act to establish a National 
Armed Forces Museum Advisory Board of 
the Smithsonian Institution, to authorize 
expansion of the Smithsonian Institution's 
facilities for portraying the contributions of 
the Armed Forces of the United States, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 4660. An act to authorize modifica- 
tion of the project Mississippi River between 
Missouri River and Minneapolis, Minn., dam- 
age to levee and drainage districts with 
particular reference to the Kings Lake 
Drainage District, Missouri; 

H.R. 6765. An act to authorize acceptance 
of an amendment to the articles of agree- 
ment of the International Finance Corpora- 
tion permitting investment in capital stock; 

H.R. 6835. An act to simplify the payment 
of certain miscellaneous judgments and the 
payment of certain compromise settlements; 

H.R. 7038. An act to eliminate the right 
of appeal from the Supreme Court of 
Puerto Rico to the Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit; 

H.R. 7610. An act for the relief of Joe 
Kawakami; 

H.R. 7724. An act to provide for advances 
of pay to members of the armed services in 
cases of emergency evacuation of military 
dependents from oversea areas and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 7864. An act to dissolve Federal Fa- 
cilities Corporation, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.J. Res. 544. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1962, and for other purposes. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 206. An act to facilitate administra- 
tion of the fishery loan fund established by 
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section 4 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1098. An act to amend section 901 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
a flag shall be furnished to drape the casket 
of each deceased veteran of Mexican border 
service; 

H.R. 1337. An act for the relief of Amelia 
Andreoli D’Attorre; 

H.R. 1627. An act for the relief of the 
Princess Anne County School Board, Vir- 
ginia; 

H.R. 2111. An act for the relief of Ben- 
jamin Schoenfeld; 

H.R. 2429. An act to prohibit destruction 
of, or injury to, certain property moving in 
interstate or foreign commerce, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 3159. An act to permit certain for- 
eign-flag vessels to land their catches of 
fish in the Virgin Islands in certain circum- 
stances, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3222. An act to amend section 4(a) 
of the act of April 1, 1942, so as to confer 
jurisdiction on the municipal court for the 
District of Columbia over certain counter- 
claims and cross-claims in any action in 
which such court has initial jurisdiction; 

H.R. 3296. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to nominate citizens of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands to 
be cadets at the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy; 

H.R. 4639. An act for the relief of Rear 
Adm. Carl H. Cotter; 

H.R. 5054. An act for the relief of Wolf- 
gang Stresemann; 

H.R.5180. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ferenc Domjan and others; 

H.R. 5321. An act for the relief of Ameri- 
can President Lines, Ltd., Nitto Shosen Co., 
Ltd., and Koninklijke Java-China-Paket- 
vaart Lijnen N.V. (Royal Interocean Lines) ; 

H.R. 5647. An act for the relief of David 
C. Thomas, Robert W. Barber, Milton A. 
Chace, and Richard F. Turner; 

H.R. 5656. An act to provide for reasonable 
notice of applications to the U.S. courts of 
appeals for interlocutory relief against the 
orders of certain administrative agencies; 

H.R. 6495. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 6798. An act to amend the act in- 
corporating the Washington Home for 
Foundlings and to define the powers of said 
corporation; 

H.R. 7044. An act to amend section 35 of 
chapter III of the Life Insurance Act for 
the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 7154. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
regulate the keeping and running at large 
of dogs; 

H.R. 7265. An act to amend the code of law 
for the District of Columbia so as to provide 
a new basis for determining certain marital 
property rights, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7707. An act for the relief of Andrew 
Telesfor Kostanecki; 

H.R. 8032. An act to amend the Healing 
Arts Practice Act, District of Columbia, 1928, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 8033. An act to amend section 17 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act so as to au- 
thorize the delegation of certain duties to 
employee boards. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 256. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act; 
and 

H.R. 7916. An act to expand and extend the 
saline water conversion program being con- 
ducted by the Secretary of the Interior. 


September 1 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


S. 1656. An act to amend chapter 50 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 
the transmission of bets, wagers, and related 
information; and 

S. 1657. An act to provide means for the 
Federal Government to combat interstate 
crime and to assist the States in the enforce- 
ment of their criminal laws by prohibiting 
the interstate transportation of wagering 
paraphernalia. 





FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I was never 
more proud of this House than on 
Wednesday when we rejected Federal aid 
to school construction by the overwhelm- 
ing vote of 242 to 170. The House thus 
rejected decisively this first step in Fed- 
eral control of education. This vote 
was an expression of confidence in our 
dedicated, competent teachers through- 
out the United States. It was a vote of 
confidence in our local school boards and 
trustees. It was a vote of confidence in 
the individual citizen. It was a vote of 
confidence in local government and 
States rights which is the foundation 
stone of our American democracy. 

It now seems that this great House is 
the only institution the people can look 
to with any confidence to prevent na- 
tional brainwash, to prevent national 
conformity, and to prevent a Fascist- 
type totalitarianism. This House and 
the American people realize that if we 
really believe in freedom and individual 
liberty, then we must permit the indi- 
vidual and local government a maximum 
of freedom. We must have confidence in 
the people’s ability, honesty, patriotism, 
and integrity. This House expressed 
that confidence Wednesday at a time 
when schools were opening for the fall 
session all over the United States. It 
came at the psychological time. It was 
a vote for real education. It was a vote 
for our children now in school. This 
vote will help and encourage our people 
to look to themselves and to develop 
themselves according to their own edu- 
cational ideals. 

This House realized, as many Socialists 
did not, that the Federal Government 
does not have one dollar to give for 
school construction. As the chairman of 
our Appropriations Committee so ably 
pointed out recently on the floor of this 
House, we are going in the red at the 
rate of $1 million an hour, 24 hours a 
day. 

I must warn this House that the 
Socialist and bleeding-heart liberals will 
beat the bushes this fall with mislead- 
ing propaganda, and they will be back 
again next year with grandiose plans for 
Federal control of education. We must 
be prepared to meet them at the grass- 
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roots and reject again their fantastic 
schemes and machinations for the con- 
trol of our teachers and the minds of our 
young people. Let us not turn the clock 
back to dictatorship and wornout 
socialism. Let us move forward with our 
present system of education which has 
helped make the United States the 
greatest Nation in all history. 





CONGRESSIONAL JUNKETS AID 
FOREIGN AID 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reports 
from many foreign countries indicate 
there has been a serious slump in the 
number of American tourists this year, 
and consequently a drop of millions of 
dollars in income from this source. 

But the British and Europeans should 
take heart—and get their silverware 
polished—for the junketing Members of 
Congress will soon be on their way. 

As this unlamented session shows 
signs of drawing to a close, the corridors 
and lounges give forth sounds similar 
to those of a travel bureau. 

So be of good cheer, foreigners. A 
recordbreaking foreign aid authoriza- 
tion giveaway has just been approved, 
with back-door financing under another 
name, and there will soon be an ample 
number of Members of Congress on the 
way to your shores, at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense, to tell you of the good things of 
life that are in store for you, also paid 
for by American taxpayers. 





DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule on Wednesday next may be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRINTING OF 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent that the Subcommittee 
on Printing of the Committee on House 
Administration may be permitted to sit 
during general debate on Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 





COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
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on Agriculture may have until midnight 
tonight to file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 





JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND 
YOUTH OFFENSES CONTROL ACT 
OF 1961 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BrapDEMAS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
body of the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to inquiries from some of my col- 
leagues concerning the Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Offenses Control Act 
of 1961 (H.R. 8028), introduced by me 
and passed by this House last Wednes- 
day, I would like to take this time to ex- 
plain an amendment to the bill which 
we did not have an opportunity to discuss 
during debate. 

I refer to the phrase “and with em- 
ployment barriers” which appears in sub- 
section (a) of section 2 on page 2 of the 
bill. Subsection (a) of the “Findings 
and policies” reads as follows: 

The Congress hereby finds and declares 
that juvenile delinquency and youth of- 
fenses diminish the strength and vitality 
of the people of our Nation; that such delin- 
quency and offenses are increasing in both 
urban and rural communities; that such de- 
linquency and offenses occur disproportion- 
ately among school dropouts, unemployed 
youth faced with limited opportunities and 
with employment barriers, and youth in 
deprived family situations; and that pre- 
vention and control of such delinquency and 
offenses require intensive and coordinated 
efforts on the part of private and govern- 
mental interests. 


The phrase, “and with employment 
barriers,” Mr. Speaker, was included as 
one of the subcommittee amendments 
and was approved by the full Education 
and Labor Committee. We included this 
phrase in our findings only because a 
number of witnesses testified to the sub- 
committee that in some States laws 
which place minimum age limitations on 
the part-time employment of children 
might possibly have an adverse effect on 
their growth and development. A num- 
ber of States do require that children be 
of a certain age before they can be em- 
ployed full time, particularly in hazard- 
ous occupations. 





FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT COVER- 
ING U.S. PARTICIPATION IN IN- 
TERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY, 1960—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 233) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; 
which was read and, together with ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Joint 
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Committee on Atomic Energy and or- 
dered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, pursuant to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
Participation Act, the fourth annual re- 
port covering U.S. participation in the 
International Atomic Energy Agency for 


the year 1960. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE House, August 31, 1961. 





FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT ON FOR- 
EIGN AID TRADE AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 234) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; 
which was read and, together with ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways of Means and ordered to 
be printed with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I hereby transmit the fifth annual re- 
port on the operation of the trade agree- 
ments program, submitted to the Con- 
gress pursuant to section 350(e) (1) of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

Developments during 1960 presage 
bright promise for the continued expan- 
sion of world trade. U.S. exports rose to 
a historic peak. The benefits the in- 
creased exports brought included an im- 
provement in our balance-of-payments 
status. Steps taken through the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to 
lower barriers to trade should further 
enlarge our oversea markets. 

The continued expansion of multilat- 
eral trade remains a principal objective 
of the United States in carrying out our 
historic trade agreements program. In 
pursuing this objective it is important 
that we apply measures that will sup- 
port and advance both our security and 
economic interests. 

Furtherance of a sound trade policy 
requires that we increase our exports to 
assure a vigorous, expanding domestic 
economy. It also requires initiative and 
foresight in meeting problems presented 
by the developing countries, by the 
growth of regional trading organizations, 
and by the acceleration of the contin- 
uing Communist offensive in the field of 
trade. Solutions to these complex prob- 
lems must be sought and achieved in 
cooperation with other free world na- 
tions. 

The trade agreements program rep- 
resents an important instrument of our 
foreign policy and is of assistance in our 
efforts to meet and to deal with the chal- 
lenges to our economic objectives. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, September 1, 1961. 





CHARLES H. BIEDERMAN—VETO 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 235) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following veto 
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message from the President of the United 
States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning herewith, without my 
approval, H.R. 4640, “For the relief of 
the estate of Charles H. Biederman.” 

The bill would waive the statute of lim- 
itations and the defense of res judicata— 
the same issue cannot be litigated 
twice—to allow the Court of Claims to 
render judgment on a claim for the al- 
leged overpayment of Federal income 
taxes for the years 1936 through 1944. 
The case was initially settled by a Tax 
Court decision on the basis of an agree- 
ment between representatives of the 
claimant and the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. Subsequent petitions to the Tax 
Court and the Court of Claims to reopen 
the case were refused in both instances. 

I can find no evidence which would 
justify the exceptional handling pro- 
posed for this case. On the contrary, the 
record seems to me to indicate that the 
claimant’s rights and opportunities were 
fully safeguarded. 

The taxpayer, Charles H. Biederman, 
Was assessed additional Federal income 
taxes and penalties for 1936 through 
1944 in the amount of $215,719.49. The 
assessment was based on the taxpayer’s 
liability for tax on the income of prop- 
erty he had placed in trust for his chil- 
dren but from which he retained income, 
and on his failure to report approxi- 
mately $90,000 of other dividend and in- 
terest income. 

A trust company which was appointed 
by an Ohio court as guardian of the 
taxpayer’s estate during a period of in- 
competency filed a petition in the Tax 
Court of the United States to have his 
tax liability redetermined. The guardian 
and the Government agreed to settle the 
action and the Tax Court on August 26, 
1948, decided the case on the basis of this 
agreement. The agreement involved 
concessions by both sides; the taxpayer 
paid only $86,707.32 of the original as- 
sessment. 

The taxpayer upon return to compe- 
tency in 1950 attempted in both the Tax 
Court and Court of Claims to set aside 
the Tax Court’s decision. This action 
apparently stemmed from a collateral 
court decision relating to the legal title 
to the trust, as distinguished from the 
tax liability for the income therefrom. 
The courts rejected his petition on the 
ground that it was barred by the statute 
of limitations and the doctrine of res 
judicata. 

All the evidence indicates that the 
Guardian Trust Co., a reputable and 
experienced institution, acted in the tax- 
payer’s best interests. The settlement 
agreement, as a matter of fact, resulted 
in a return to the taxpayer of $129,000 
of the original assessment of more than 
$215,000. Negotiations preceding the 
settlement allowed full opportunity for 
both parties to present and evaluate facts 
and pertinent Federal tax law. In the 
absence of extraordinary circumstances, 
proper administration of the tax laws 
demands that when a taxpayer and 
the Government conclude a settlement 
agreement which becomes the basis of 
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final court decision the agreement should 
remain conclusive. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE House, September 1, 1961. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ob- 
jections of the President will be spread 
at large upon the Journal and without 
objection the bill and message will be 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and ordered to be printed. 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in or- 
der on Thursday next to take up for con- 
sideration in the House the public works 
appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I have no idea that 
I will object, but how many bills are we 
going to handle on Thursday? 

Mr. CANNON. My understanding is 
that all record votes will go over until 
the following day. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, is it proposed to 
get the foreign giveaway appropriation 
bill out of the way by that time? 

Mr. CANNON. That comes up on 
Tuesday. We already have a unanimous 
consent agreement to consider the for- 
eign aid bill on Tuesday. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations think that you can conclude 
general debate and vote on the foreign 
giveaway bill in 1 day? 

Mr. CANNON. I believe it is under- 
stood by the leadership on both sides of 
the aisle that the House will meet early 
that day and make every effort to dispose 
of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


AUTOMOBILE FUMES AND 
LUNG CANCER 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was very much interested in an 
article appearing in today’s Washington 
Post regarding the possible correlation 
between exhaust fumes from automobiles 
and lung cancer. I have also been very 
much interested in comments made by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Mr. Ribicoff, pertaining to this 
matter. 

Mr. Speaker, thousands of times on 
every day of our lives air passes through 
our nostrils into our lungs. We take in 
some 15,000 quarts of air per day, 10 
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times as much by weight as our intake of 
food and water combined. And yet, 
careful as we have learned to be of the 
purity of these other essential elements 
of living, we give too little thought to 
the quality of the air we breathe. 

Today we are being forcibly reminded 
of the importance of the air we breathe. 
As our metropolitan areas grow larger 
year by year and our industries grow 
more diverse and complex, vast quanti- 
ties of wastes of all kinds are thrown 
into the atmosphere above our cities. 
There they intermingle and interact 
chemically, activated by sunlight. 

And there, when the winds do not blow, 
they stay. Our millions of urban and 
suburban dwellers breathe in the com- 
plicated mixture. They have no choice. 

What harm does it do? We are just 
beginning to find the answers. We know 
that in extreme circumstances polluted 
air can kill. We have reason to suspect 
that breathing polluted air may have 
long-term effects on our health, surpass- 
ing in importance anything we yet can 
prove. 

Two principal lines of attack have 
been and are being followed by the re- 
searchers in the field. The first is to 
apply methods which have worked so well 
in the control of communicable diseases. 
The techniques employed are those of 
field investigation and statistical analy- 
sis. 

The second avenue of research has 
been and is to study the biological dam- 
age caused by certain known ingredients 
of community air supplies. Here the 
scene is the laboratory. 

Thus, research into the health effects 
of air pollution applies well-established 
scientific methods to a problem which is 
little understood and enormously com- 
plex. 

The impact of polluted air on our 
health appears to take two general forms. 

The first is more dramatic, better 
known, and, fortunately, rarer—the 
acute “episode” resulting from a deadly 
combination of manmade pollution and 
extended periods of restricted air move- 
ment. 

The second is subtler, harder to ob- 
serve and document, and very little un- 
derstood—the cumulative effect of 
breathing polluted air over a period of 
years. 

A third type of effect, acute, and tem- 
porary irritation of the eyes and other 
membranes, such as that produced by 
the notorious Los Angeles smog, which 
may or may not prove to cause long- 
range health damage, is nevertheless 
currently recognized as a highly undesir- 
able phenomenon causing adverse psy- 
chological effects. 

The “urbanization” factor in death 
rates is well established and recognized. 
Mortality for a number of diseases, no- 
tably arteriosclerotic and other heart 
diseases and cancer of the stomach, 
esophagus, and lung, is markedly higher 
among city dwellers than among rural 
people. 

The causes underlying this fact of con- 
temporary life are less clear. Air pollu- 
tion is a logical suspect. Probably many 
factors interact to produce the known 
result. 
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The striking rise of lung cancer as a 
cause of death in most of the industrial- 
ized parts of the world has focused in- 
tense public interest on the search for 
its cause. As is well known, excessive 
cigarette smoking has been blamed as 
at least a contributory factor. 

Less widely publicized is the fact that 
mortality rates for lung cancer among 
urban dwellers are significantly higher 
than among strictly comparable rural 
groups. Statistical studies now under- 
way show possible parallels between 
lung-cancer rates and _ air-pollution 
indexes. 

A number of pollutants found in com- 
munity air supplies are known to pro- 
duce cancer in experimental animals. 
Currently, solid particles taken out of 
the air in eight different cities are being 
tested for their ability to produce cancer 
in mice. Taken together, this admit- 
tedly fragmentary evidence points un- 
mistakably to relationship between air 
pollution and lung cancer which de- 
mands further exploration and study. 

Sulfur oxides in the air are known 
to make breathing more difficult. 
Ozone, another irritant gas which occurs 
in community air supplies, can cause 
scarring of lung tissue in animals and 
can produce pulmonary edema. 

Mr. Speaker, epidemiological and sta- 
tistical studies show parallels between 
air pollution and mortality rates from 
cancer of the stomach and esophagus, 
similar to those from lung cancer. It 
seems likely, therefore, that the medical 
effects of air pollution are not confined 
to the respiratory and circulatory sys- 
tems. 

Adding up the evidence, it is abun- 
dantly clear that acute air pollution can 
cause death among the aged and infirm 
and serious illness in the general popula- 
tion. It is possible that irritants present 
in air cause changes in the tissues of 
the respiratory tract and hamper 
breathing. Still unproved but supported 
by accumulating evidence is the theory 
that air pollution contributes signifi- 
cantly to mortality rates of many of the 
“urban” diseases of contemporary so- 
ciety, including arteriosclerotic and other 
heart conditions, and cancer of the lung, 
trachea, stomach, and esophagus. 

The future of research into the medi- 
cal effects of air pollution is both chal- 
lenging and promising. In general five 
areas of investigation are producing 
prospects of success. 

First, the field investigations and sta- 
tistical studies aimed at an understand- 
ing of air pollution’s influence on the 
geographical distribution of disease and 
death should be continued and inten- 
sified. 

Second, the associations between air 
pollution and the functions of the respir- 
atory system should be systematically 
explored. 

Third, the associations between air 
pollution and the various cancers and 
heart conditions previously mentioned 
must be more fully explained. 

Fourth, the biological impact of spe- 
cific pollutants must be studied inten- 
Sively. 

The fifth area of research, although 
not medical, is allied with the medical 
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research fields. This is the area of re- 
search in which those in the automobile 
field seek to find new and better ways of 
making their engines run cleaner, emit 
less fumes, and in that way remove a 
possible cause of some lung cancer. 

The automobile is now the only major 
source of air pollution in American 
cities that is not under some degree of 
control. Through the switch from soft 
coal to oil and gas in urban industry, 
and through the use of filters, collec- 
tors, and precipitators on industrial 
chimney stacks, smoke and soot are now 
kept within bounds civic officials are 
willing to tolerate. 

We do not need to banish automo- 
biles from the city in order to reduce 
the fumes they throw into the air. 
There are practical solutions for the 
problem. 

The trouble comes from an extremely 
small but very potent fraction of gas 
vented through the crankcase or ex- 
hausted through the tailpipe. The 
modern internal-combustion engine, 
though perhaps the most efficient ma- 
chine ever built for public use, is not 100 
percent efficient. The gasoline it burns 
the way it is supposed to emerges from 
the cylinders as pure water and carbon 
dioxide—the harmless products of com- 
plete combustion. But even a perfectly 
tuned automobile engine wastes a little 
fuel—about 2 percent on the average. 

Nearly half of this waste is fuel that 
passes through the engine and out the 
tailpipe without burning properly. This 
unburned or partially burned fuel is an 
important source of hydrocarbons—the 
exhaust products that chiefly worry pol- 
lution-control experts. 

Recently an engineering committee of 
the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion discovered that approximately the 
same amount of hydrocarbon is ex- 
hausted through the crankcase; some 
gasoline vapor squeezes between the pis- 
tons and the cylinder walls, and eventu- 
ally makes its way into the air through 
a vent in the crankcase. 

Since 1954 the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Associations’ Vehicle Combustion 
Products Committee has examined about 
100 ways to remove hydrocarbon from 
the automobile exhaust. The only solu- 
tion seems to be to burn up the hydro- 
carbons before they emerge from the 
tailpipe. But how? The gases are far 
too dilute to sustain a flame at ordinary 
exhaust-system temperatures. 

Arvin Industries, a manufacturing 
concern in Columbus, Ind., is a leader 
in the field of catalytic mufflers. Arvin 
has a proud reputation for many years 
as an extremely efficient organization. 
Its manufacturing operations are ex- 
tremely efficient and local labor has pro- 
duced good results in Arvin’s well- 
equipped plants. 

Arvin did extensive research on the 
catalytic muffler and has recently offered 
a catalytic antismog device to the State 
of California, where a serious smog prob- 
lem exists. 

The unit fits between the manifold 
exhaust and the tailpipe and is recog- 
nized as the leader in the catalytic muf- 
fler field. Not as expensive as other 
models, the Arvin muffler has proven 
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efficient, economical, and may well prove 
to be the best answer to automobile ex- 
haust problems. 

Mr. Speaker, the example I have set 
forth shows that private industry is 
working to try and help correct the air- 
pollution problem, to do all in its power 
to aid in the solution of this critical 
situation. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, we are seeing that 
private enterprise and ingenuity can 
help solve our problems. 

But more help is needed. We must 
find out the true and proper correlation 
between air pollution and lung cancer. 
We must develop information, plan an 
attack, if one is mandated, and see that 
it is carried out. 

For this reason, I was happy to note 
in the Washington Post that Mr. Ribi- 
coff is taking an active part in promot- 
ing and pushing the continuing research 
on this matter. I want to state here 
that I am heartily in accord with his 
work and his position. 

Certainly, protecting the health of our 
Nation, and finding the answers to such 
grave problems as lung cancer are im- 
portant. And while private industries 
such as Arvin are doing their best to help 
correct one phase of the problem, there 
is much these companies cannot do. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, it is my 
opinion that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare should get all 
necessary encouragement; and it is my 
intention, in the next session of the Con- 
gress, to introduce legislation that will 
give that Department the money and 
manpower it needs to complete its work 
at the earliest possible moment. Cer- 
tainly we cannot afford to waste even a 
single day if it will help us find the 
answers to the problem that is cancer. 





RESUMPTION OF NUCLEAR TESTING 
BY SOVIET RUSSIA 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, so 
Washington officialdom is surprised and 
shocked—oh, yes, and disappointed, as 
well—over Khrushchev’s announcement 
of the resumption of nuclear testing by 
Soviet Russia? 

That official reaction is the thing that 
ought to be shocking. 

Or should it be, in view of the dream- 
world existence of so much of Wash- 
ington officialdom for so long—going 
back even prior to one President’s 
whistle-stop campaign reference to 
“Good old Joe”? 

With respect to Khrushchev’s latest 
announcement, Secretary of State Rusk 
reportedly said, “This business of the 
Soviet Union ought to soak in hard, soak 
in hard everywhere.” 

Which raises the question as to wheth- 
er the indoctrination course of GI’s on 
the nature of international commu- 
nism—recently the subject of so much 
criticism in some official circles—ought 
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not to be actually extended to high levels 
of the executive branch. 

Now that it has been formally hinted 
that Mr. Khrushchev really does indulge 
in “nuclear blackmail” and even dis- 
regards adverse “world opinion’—to 
which the United States supposedly must 
always kowtow—I have one modest sug- 
gestion to offer. 

Why is not someone in the Govern- 
ment—I mean some single, intelligent, 
slightly imaginative individual—not a 
new department, bureau, or agency— 
given a pencil and pad and told to write 
down a list of possible “dirty tricks” 
which Khrushchev and the other leaders 
of international communism might con- 
ceivably pull off in the future. 

No harm would be done if this memo- 
randum happened to fall into the hands 
of Communist agents since I am sure 
their bosses already have such a list. 

By having such a document at hand 
possibly American leadership would 
hereafter have their surprise, shock, and 
disappointment somewhat cushioned as 
the Communist skullduggery unfolded. 

And some effective, advance counter- 
measures might even be devised. 





COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 
RAY M. GIDNEY SHOULD RESIGN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PatMan] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
shocked by the utter and complete 
breakdown of the so-called accord be- 
tween the Attorney General and the 
Comptroller of the Currency which 
culminated yesterday in the district 
court’s refusal of a motion by the Gov- 
ernment to grant a temporary restrain- 
ing order in the merger of Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. with 
City National Bank & Trust Co. Mr. 
Gidney’s approval of this merger, in 
utter disregard of the opinion of the 
Attorney General that it would violate 
the antitrust laws, is fanning the fires of 
merger activity throughout the country. 
The only logical outcome of this trend is 
the creation of one giant banking system 
throughout the Nation. That is a 
policy which this administration is op- 
posed to and any hangovers from the 
previous administration who favor a na- 
tionwide branch banking system, which 
can only lead to further industrial 
monopoly, should resign forthwith. 
MERGER APPROVAL BY COMPTROLLER OF THE 

CURRENCY GIVES GREEN LIGHT TO MONOPOLY 

IN BANKING 


Mr. Speaker, the financial world has 
taken its signal from the Comptroller of 
the Currency. It will now proceed to 
promote mergers, get swift approval by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
then proceed with the transaction to the 
point where the district courts will re- 
fuse the Attorney General any efforts to 
secure temporary restraining orders. 
That is the prospect. 

At this point I should like to include 
in the Recorp an article appearing in 
last Sunday’s New York Times entitled 
“Merger Approval Stirs Bank World.” 
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This is a most prophetic article and 
should be read with great interest: 
[From the New York Times, Aug. 27, 1961] 


MERGER APPROVAL STIRS BANK WoORLD—FED- 
ERAL BACKING FOR STEP IN CHICAGO Puz- 
ZLES Bic INSTITUTIONS HERE—Has ASSAULT 
ENDED?—INTERVENTION By TREASURY Is RE- 
PORTED To HAVE BEEN DECISIVE FACTOR 


(By Albert L. Kraus) 


The green light given by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to merger of the City National Bank 
of Chicago into the Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. is puzzling the 
banking industry. 

Does it mean that the Department of Jus- 
tice is abandoning its frontal assault on 
further mergers in banking? 

Does it mean an end to the 5-month-old 
accord among the Attorney General, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and the Comptroller 
of the Currency? Under the accord, the 
Comptroller agreed to defer approval of 
mergers the Department of Justice indicated 
it would attack in the courts. 

Does it mean a green light also for the 
expansion efforts of New York City banks 
still awaiting Federal supervisory approval? 

These are some of the questions that have 
been raised since the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency was permitted last week to approve 
the Continental Illinois-City National merg- 
er. As a result of his action, Continental 
Illinois will leapfrog to first place over the 
First National Bank of Chicago. 


CHALLENGE IN PHILADELPHIA 


The situation is more puzzling because 
it is similar to one in Philadelphia that the 
Department of Justice has challenged in the 
courts. There the Philadelphia National 
Bank, second largest in the city, sought to 
acquire the Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank, and thus to jump to first place over 
First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co. 

In contrast to Chicago, where the merged 
bank will rank as the 9th largest in the 
country, the Philadelphia merger would pro- 
duce a bank ranking only as the 16th. 

The Comptroller. Ray M Gidney, described 
the Chicago approval as an exception to his 
understanding with the Attorney General, 
Robert F. Kennedy, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Douglas Dillon. He said it should 
not be interpreted as indicating what action 
might be taken on other pending merger 
applications. 


ACTION BY TREASURY? 


Lee Loevinger, head of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice, indicated 
that the Department might still bring suit. 
He said it was the Treasury Department that 
intervened on behalf of Continental Illinois 
and City National conte Jing that City Na- 
tional had lost personnel and deposits as a 
result of uncertainty that had developed. 

In almost all mergers, some personnel and 
deposits are lost. Officers who see fewer 
opportunities for advancement in the merged 
institution are apt to leave for greener pas- 
tures. Companies that have maintained 
balances in both institutions are likely to 
pull down their holdings. 

Nevertheless, except in emergency situa- 
tions, this reason has seldom been advanced 
as justification for supervisory approval of 
@ merger. Nor has anyone suggested an 
emergency in Chicago. 

The nature of the reasoning raises the 
question of whether a similar argument 
could not be applied by the Federal Reserve 
Board to justify merger of the Manufacturers 
Trust Co. and the Hanover Bank, now await- 
ing its approval. The Hanover, as is quite 
common in such cases, has lost some per- 
sonnel. 

Wall Street did not apparently consider 
such an event a possibility. Neither Manu- 
facturers nor Hanover shares responded 
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to the announcement about the Chicago 
merger. 

However, both the First National City 
Bank of New York and the National Bank of 
Westchester, White Plains, whose merger is 
awaiting the Comptroller’s approval, inched 
up in price in the over-the-counter market 
where bank shares are traded. 

Other Westchester banks were marked up 
also on the theory that if the First National 
City-National of Westchester merger would 
the other banks would be likely candidates 
for merger. 

Meanwhile, reports that Mr. Gidney would 
be stepping down from his office on Septem- 
ber 1, were strangely muted. A holdover from 
the Eisenhower administration, the Comp- 
troller has been under fire from some mem- 
bers of the Kennedy administration. 

The attacks, however, have quieted and 
there were reports last week that Mr. Gid- 
ney was planning to address the national 
bank division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation at its convention in San Francisco 
the middle of October. 


Let me read a few key sentences from 
this New York Times report. 

The first question raised by the article 
is the following: 

Does it mean that the Department of 
Justice is abandoning its frontal assault 
on further mergers in banking? 


The answer to this question is clear. 
The Department of Justice moved in 
rapidly to seek a temporary injunction 
to forestall the merger between the two 
Chicago banks. Lee Loevinger, head of 
the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, is to be complimented 
on the swift and decisive action he took 
in this regard. 

The second question raised by the New 
York Times was: 

Does it mean an end to the 5-month-old 
“accord” among the Attorney General, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency? 


Again, the answer is quite clear. The 
Comptroller is disregarding completely 
any so-called accord. 

The third question raised by the New 
York Times is: 

Does it mean a green light also for the 
expansion efforts of New York City banks 
still awaiting Federal supervisory approval? 


Here, again, the answer is obvious. 
The giant banks are going to drive ahead 
with their merger plans. The merger 
movement will be shot to heights un- 
paralleled in the annals of American 
banking. 

EFFECT OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY’S 
APPROVAL OF BANK MERGER 

What is the effect of an approval of 
the Comptroller of the Currency of a 
bank merger proposal? The answer is 
clear. The parties proceed with the 
merger—proceed to scramble up their 
personnel and activities—proceed to 
completely eliminate competition be- 
tween merging parties—proceed to so in- 
termingle their activities as to make vir- 
tually impossible the restoration of 
competition. All of this is done with the 
glow of approval of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. ‘The Comptroller’s ap- 
proval of the merger for all practical 
purposes apparently nullifies the injunc- 
tive powers of the Department of 
Justice. 
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An article appearing in the September 
1 issue of American Banker clearly shows 
how the merging banks are proceeding 
now to commingle their assets. Accord- 
ing to the American Banker: 


The physical phase of the merger will begin 
officially at 6 p.m. Chicago time tonight. 

The moving program will continue on an 
around-the-clock basis until completed. It 
is estimated the moving will be finished 
sometime Sunday afternoon. 

More than $1.5 million in cash and more 
than $1 billion in securities will be trans- 
ferred from the City National headquarters 
to the Continental Building during the week- 
end. 


I would like to introduce the full arti- 
cle from the American Banker at this 
point: 

JupGE DENIES U.S. PLEA FOR INJUNCTION To 
PREVENT CHICAGO BANKS’ MERGER 


Cuicaco.—Judge Julius H. Miner, US. 
district court, yesterday denied the Gov- 
ernment’s plea for a temporary restraining 
order to block the merger of City National 
Bank & Trust Co. into Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Co. In announcing 
his decision, Judge Miner said: 

“It is clear from the testimony that the 
merger has progressed too far to avoid ir- 
reparable injury to the City National Bank 
if the injunction were to be granted. In 
fact, it appears to the court that a re- 
straining order would destroy any possi- 
bility effectuating this merger. 

“This court of equity cannot sanction ir- 
reparable injury upon any litigant.” 

The physical phase of the merger will 
begin officially at 6 p.m. Chicago time to- 
night. 

The moving program will continue on an 
around-the-clock basis until completed. It 
is estimated the moving will be finished 
some time Sunday afternoon. 

More than $1.5 million in cash and more 
than $1 billion in securities will be trans- 
ferred from the City National headquarters 
to the Continental building during the 
weekend. 

A contingent of bank guards, aided by 
Brinks guards and Chicago police, will guard 
the transfer. 

A court ruling blocking the merger of City 
National Bank & Trust Co. into Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. would 
mean problems for City National, President 
Arthur T. Leonard testified Thursday. 

Mr. Leonard was on the witness stand as 
the Department of Justice pursued its ef- 
fort to get a temporary restraining order to 
prevent the physical merger of the two Loop 
banks. 

The case, before U.S. District Judge 
Julius H. Miner, was being fought right to 
a moving day deadline. 

The movers are set to start transferring 
millions of dollars of City National assets 
across La Salle Street to the Continental 
building Friday. 

“A temporary restraining order would 
cause utter confusion among our 31,000 cus- 
tomers,” Mr. Leonard said, pointing out cus- 
tomers expect to start drawing checks on 
the Continental as of Tuesday morning. 

The Justice Department sought the re- 
straining order with the intention of bring- 
ing an antitrust suit later to prevent a per- 
manent consolidation of the two banks. 

However, Mr. Leonard said, “the merger 
virtually is completed with the exception 
of the transfer of the physical assets and the 
movement of personnel to the Continental 
Building.” 

Mr. Leonard pointed out City National’s 
31,000 customers had been notified by offi- 
cial letters and that 1,250 renters of safe 
deposit boxes also had been told of the move. 
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In sum, City National employees, he said, 
had put in more than 13,000 hours of over- 
time work preparing the way for the physical 
consolidation. 


SECURITIES CHECKED 


It took 460 employees under the super- 
vision of 15 auditors from A. C. Allyn & Co. 
to check and verify the securities to be 
transferred, he added. 

Judge Miner told the attorneys at one 
point that he was continuing the hearing 
at such length because he wanted a com- 
plete court record before he gave his 
decision, 

“While I am vitally concerned with the 
urgency of this case, I do not think the 
saving of a few hours should interfere with 
justice,” the jurist stated. 

Immediately after being notified of the 
Comptroller’s approval, officials of the banks 
set plans into motion to start moving City 
National’s assets and facilities into the Con- 
tinental Illinois Building beginning today 
(Friday). 

The long Labor Day weekend presented an 
ideal opportunity to expedite the moving 
operation without interfering with the 
bank’s operations, officials said. 

On Wednesday, Judge Miner refused to be 
rushed into handing down a verdict despite 
the closeness of the banks’ moving sched- 
ule and the merger deadline. 


JUDGE’S COMMENT 


The jurist, after listening to an hour-long 
Justice Department presentation followed by 
90 minutes of testimony by Continental Illi- 
nois officials Wednesday, said: 

“In the light of what is before me, I 
could not grant it (the injunction)”. 

The key to Judge Miner's delay, lawyers 
asserted, came in the testimony of Donald 
M. Graham, vice chairman of Continental- 
Illinois. 

Mr. Graham testified he had been assured 
by a Justice Department attorney in Wash- 
ington last week the the Government would 
not move a restraining order to block the 
banks’ physical merger. 


CITES QUOTATION 


It had been understood by all parties that 
the Justice Department was reserving the 
right to try the merits of the merger under 
the provisions of the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts. 

According to Mr. Graham’s testimony, 
Larry L. Williams, now Chief of the Justice 
Department’s Special Trial Section, stated in 
a conversation on August 2: 

“The Government does not intend to file 
an injunction complaint.” 

Judge Miner, toward the close of Wednes- 
day’s hearings, said he wanted to hear more 
about the reported conversation between Mr. 
Graham and Mr. Williams. 

The latter, who is vacationing in Cali- 
fornia, was not present at the time. 

In holding his ruling in abeyance, Judge 
Miner also took into consideration state- 
ments made by Miles G. Seeley, of the law 
firm of Meyer, Friedlich, Spies, Tierney, 
Brown & Platt, who presented the case for 
Continental, 


BANK’S COUNSEL’S VIEW 


Mr. Seeley asserted the court’s ruling on 
the consolidation would be crucial. 

“This merger is not postponed, it is dead,” 
if the injunction is granted, Mr. Seeley de- 
clared. 

He contended that the original agreement 
between the banks stipulated that the con- 
tract would be void unless the merger would 
be completed before December 31. 

Obviously, Mr. Seeley stated, the antitrust 
litigation following issuance of the injunc- 
tion could not be completed before the end 
of the year. 

Herbert G. Schoepke, Justice Department 
attorney, in pleading for the restraint order, 
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said it was imperative that the antitrust 
case be tried before there is a “complicated, 
hopeless intermingling of the assets, which 
would make relief most difficult.” 

Mr. Schoepke presented memoranda from 
the Justice Department and from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board which previously had 
been filed with the Comptroller stating the 
opinions of both agencies that the merger 
would tend to substantially lessen bank 
competition in Chicago. 

The Department of Justice attorney said 
if the merger were completed, the four larg- 
est downtown banks here would hold 65 per- 
cent of all Chicago deposits. The present 
figure is 62 percent. 

The merger would increase the deposits 
held by the 16 Loop banks from 82 percent 
of all Chicago deposits to 87 percent, he 
added. 





Banks’ STATEMEN~ 


Cuicaco.—In a statement on Federal Judge 
Julius H. Miner’s denial of an injunction 
against the banks’ merger, issued jointly, 
David M. Kennedy, chairman, Continental- 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., and 
Arthur T. Leonard, president, City National 
Bank & Trust Co. said: 

“We are gratified by Judge Miner’s de- 
cision. 

“We are proceeding on the basis of the 
authority granted by the Comptroller of the 
Currency based on his finding that this 
merger is in the public interest. 

“We are continuing without interruption 
our program of physically merging the two 
banks over the forthcoming Labor Day week- 
end. 

“It is our purpose to establish a new high 
standard of banxing service for Chicago and 
the Midwest, and we intend that this pur- 
pose shall be realized.” 


At this point, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include a report from the New 
York Times of September 1 entitled 
“Court Won’t Bar Big Bank Merger.” 
This article shows the extent to which 
the district court has been influenced 
by the action of the Comptroller of the 
Currency: 


Court Won’rt Bar Bic BanK MERGER— 
UNITED StTaTes LOses ATTEMPT To HALT 
Step IN CHICAGO PENDING ANTITRUST 
LITIGATION—TRIAL WILL BE PrRESSED—BvutT 
GOVERNMENT WILL FACE AN ACCOMPLISHED 
Fact WHEN CASE OPENS 


Cuicaco, August 31—Judge Julius H. 
Miner in Federal district court today re- 
fused to grant the Government’s request for 
a temporary restraining order to block the 
merger of two large Chicago banks, the Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. and the 
City National Bank & Trust Co. 

The decision cleared the way for com- 
pletion of the merger tomorrow, the date 
announced previously by the two banks for 
the consolidation, one of the biggest in Chi- 
cago banking history. Physical transfer of 
the City National’s properties to the Con- 
tinenal’s building will take place over the 
weekend. 

“It is clear,” Judge Miner said in his 
ruling, “that the merger has progressed too 
far and that a restraining order would cre- 
ate irreparable damage. In fact, it appears 
to the court that a restraining order would 
destroy the possibility of effectuating this 
merger. 

“This court of equity cannot sanction ir- 
reparable injury upon any litigant, or pre- 
vent a proposed merger by a restraining 
order without a full hearing on the issues.” 


BANKER GRATIFIED 


David M. Kennedy, chairman of the Con- 
tinental Illinois, the larger of the two banks, 
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said his bank was gratified by Judge Miner’s 
decision. 

“We are proceeding on the basis of the 
authority granted by the Comptroller of the 
Currency’s finding that this merger is in 
the public interest and we are continuing 
without interruption our progress of phys- 
ically merging the two banks over the forth- 
coming Labor Day weekend.” 

Judge Miner’s ruling followed 2 days of 
hearings on the Department of Justice’s re- 
quest for issuance of a temporary injunction 
pending adjudication of the Government’s 
antitrust suit against the two banks. 

Asked whether the Government planned to 
appeal the ruling, Herbert G. Schoepke, the 
Government’s top lawyer in the case, said 
that a decision would be made in Washing- 
ton. He added that he was not sure whether 
a ruling in a temporary restraining order 
case could be appealed. 


PUBLIC INTEREST NOTED 


Judge Miner noted that the Comptroller of 
the Currency, who approved the merger on 
August 21, had the independent right to 
sanction a merger between banks if he con- 
sidered the merger to be in the public inter- 
est after conferring with the Department of 
Justice. 

“Any restraining order would nullify the 
finding of the Comptroller that the merger is 
in public interest, without affording the 
banks an opportunity to litigate it,” the 
court said. “Also, the uncontradicted testi- 
mony before the court is that the merger 
has been ‘virtually completed,’ except for the 
physical transfer of the assets.” 

Arthur T. Leonard, president of the City 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, testi- 
fied earlier in the day that if the Govern- 
ment succeeded in its move to block the 
merger, the effect on his bank would be 
chaotic. 

Mr. Leonard said a restraining order would 
cause “utter confusion” among the City Na- 
tional’s 31,000 customers and other persons 
involved in the merger. 


CUSTOMERS NOTIFIED 


He said all of the bank’s customers were 
notified of the Comptroller of the Currency’s 
approval of the merger last week and that 
notices went out to 371 correspondent bank 
customers in 31 States and to companies for 

-which City National acts as stock transfer 
agent and registrar. 

Since August 22, the day after approval by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, 460 City Na- 
tional and Continental employees working 
in teams have put in about 13,000 hours of 
overtime handling details of transferring 
millions of dollars of securities of the bank 
and its trust accounts, he said. 

Mr. Leonard said his bank also had asked 
the Chicago Clearing House Association, 
which handles the millions of checks written 
every day in the city, to notify association 
members that all checks and other financial 
items drawn on City National should be 
cleared through Continental after tomorrow. 


According to this New York Times 
article, the district court noted that the 
Comptroller of the Currency had sanc- 
tioned the merger as in the public inter- 
est and the court went on to say: 

Any restraining order would nullify the 
finding of the Comptroller that the merger is 
in public interest, without affording the 
banks an opportunity to litigate it. 


In this instance apparently the Dis- 
trict court felt that the Comptroller of 
the Currency’s opinion swung the bal- 
ance against the Department of Justice. 
In other words, the practical effect in 
this case was that the Comptroller of 
the Currency’s opinion prevailed over 
that of the Attorney General. And the 
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effect was to nullify the Attorney Gen- 

eral’s powers to seek a temporary 

injunction. 

COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY SHOULD STEP 
DOWN NOW 


Let me quote again from the New York 
Times of August 27: 

Meanwhile, reports that Mr. Gidney would 
be stepping down from his office on Sep- 
tember 1 were strangely muted. A holdover 
from the Eisenhower administration, the 
Comptroller has been under fire from some 
members of the Kennedy administration. 

The attacks, however, have quieted and 
there were reports last week that Mr. Gidney 
was planning to address the national bank 
division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at its convention in San Francisco the 
middle of October. 


It is time now to ask for Mr. Gidney’s 
resignation. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to discuss an- 
other subject in view of information 
appearing in the New York Times today. 


REVOLUTION TAKING PLACE IN THE 
MONEY TRUST? 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a small item in the New York Times this 
morning which refers to a very large 
event. 

The news is that four New York banks 
are selling their 60 percent ownership in 
the Discount Corp. 

Who is the Discount Corp.? I would 
not be surprised if most Members of the 
House had never heard of the Discount 
Corp. It is not an organization which 
has been widely advertised. Yet, those 
of us who have had an opportunity to 
get acquainted with this organization 
and learn something about its function- 
ing in the money system of the United 
States have good reason to think that it 
is an organization of no small conse- 
quence. On the contrary, its operations, 
its ownership, its directors, and its rela- 
tive secrecy all add together to make an 
appalling story. 

The Discount Corp. is owned, or has 
been up until this week, principally by 
four of the principal New York money 
market banks. In truth, seven of the 
top New York banks have constituted its 
board of directors. 

The announcement now comes that 
the four bank owners are selling their 
stock in the Discount Corp. to what are 
called institutional investors. 

The announcement demonstrates how 
effective public information and public 
exposure can be toward bringing about 
voluntary compliance with the antitrust 
laws, particularly when the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice 
begins an investigation. About 2 years 
ago, specifically in early August of 1959, 
the Joint Economic Committee held 
hearings in New York concerning the 
operation of the so-called open market 
in U.S. Government securities. This so- 
called open market was then made up 
of 17 private dealers in Government se- 
curities. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York extends credit to the banking 
system of the United States—and at 
times takes credit out of the banking 
system exclusively through these deal- 
ers. Their volume of business aggre- 
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gates more than $300 billion a year, 
which makes them bigger than all of the 
stock exchanges and all of the commod- 
ity markets of the country combined. 

One of these dealers, and perhaps the 
largest one, is the Discount Corp. Sev- 
eral of the other New York banks owning 
stock in the Discount Corp. or having di- 
rectors on its board, or both, are also 
members of this rather exclusive club of 
open market dealers. This has present- 
ed a very interesting situation. These 
bank dealers in the so-called open mar- 
ket are described in some quarters as 
being vigorous competitors with one an- 
other in fixing the price of Government 
securities sold to the public. Where I 
have been puzzled, and still am puzzled, 
is this: How vigorously does one bank 
dealer compete with another bank deal- 
er in which it holds a large ownership; 
when each part owner in this coopera- 
tive venture has good reason not to com- 
pete too vigorously with its subsidiary, 
then does it follow that it would wish to 
cause prices of Government securities to 
behave in certain ways which would in- 
jure not only the subsidiary but the 
other competitors as well? 

Prior to the time that the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee held its hearings in 
New York, I believe the general public 
and even the big institutional investors 
in Government bonds were ignorant of 
the ownership and control of the Dis- 
count Corp. I imagine that the Anti- 
trust Division itself was ignorant of this 
matter. During those hearings, how- 
ever, information concerning the owner- 
ship and the interlocking directorates of 
the Discount Corp. was put into the pub- 
lic record. Further, it has been pleasing 
to hear that the Antitrust Division has 
recently got around to making an inves- 
tigation of this matter. It is even more 
pleasing to hear that the parties con- 
cerned have at least to a certain extent 
taken voluntary actions which would 
seem to put them above suspicion of non- 
compliance with the elementary require- 
ments of the antitrust laws. 

I note that on another page, page 
C-39 of the New York Times this morn- 
ing, an announcement by two stock- 
brokers, the First Boston Corp., and 
Smith, Barney & Co., to the effect that 
they have handled the sales of some 
29,734 shares of the Discount Corp. 
This announcement further indicates 
that these shares were a “direct place- 
ment” negotiated by the companies 
involved, and not an offering to the gen- 
eral public. Thus, we cannot say 
whether there is any substantial change 
in the ownership of these shares. They 
may have been merely shuffiled from 
one nominal ownership to another. I 
hope that before the Antitrust Division 
drops its interest in this matter it will 
consider whether or not it can appro- 
priately learn who the new owners are 
and let the public know. 

Furthermore, the Department of Jus- 
tice owes the public an accounting on 
still another question: This is the ques- 
tion of what is to be done to bring the 
Discount Corp. and the other New York 
banks into compliance with section 8 
of the Clayton Antitrust Act. In other 
words, the question is, Will the seven 
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New York banks who supplied the direc- 
tors making up the board of directors of 
the Discount Corp. continue in this inter- 
locking cooperative posture? Nothing 
has been said about this. 

I believe that the Members will be 
most interested and most impressed with 
the ramifications of these interlocking 
directorates which come to a head in the 
Discount Corp., or at least did so 2 years 
ago. Accordingly, I will insert in the 
Recorp a statement which I put into the 
hearing records of the Joint Economic 
Committee on this subject 2 years ago. 
The statement is as follows: 


OWNERSHIP AND INTERLOCKING CONNECTIONS 
OF THE DISCOUNT CorRP. (REVISED) 


The significance of the Discount Corp.’s in- 
terlocking directors and other connections 
in the financial community arises from the 
fact that it is one of the largest dealers in 
U.S. Government securities. In terms of 
volume of trading with the Federal Reserve 
System’s open market account, it is the larg- 
est single dealer. 

The Federal Reserve System’s open mar- 
ket account buys and sells tremendous quan- 
tities of Federal securities in what is called 
the open market. All sales and purchases in 
this open market are with 17 private secur- 
ity dealers. In addition, the Federal Re- 
serve enters into repurchase agreements with 
many of these dealers, which repurchase 
agreements are in effect loans made to the 
dealers for the purpose of assisting them in 
carrying securities. Last year the Federal 
Reserve System’s trading with the 17 dealers 
amounted to $18 billion, including repur- 
chase agreements. 

The board of directors of the Discount 
Corp. is made up of directors of the seven 
top New York money-market banks, plus 
several officers of the corporation. These 
banks are: Bankers Trust Co., Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
First National City Bank, Manufacturers 
Trust Co., Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., and 
New York Trust Co. 

Further, of the seven banks listed above 
all but two, Chase Manhattan Bank and 
Manufacturers Trust Co., are reported to be 
stockholders in the Discount Corp., their 
combined stockholdings constituting a 
majority of Discount Corp.’s stock. 

Furthermore, three of the owner banks are 
also dealers in Government securities and, 
as such, trade in Government securities with 
the Federal Reserve open market account. 
These are Bankers Trust, Chemical Corn 
Exchange, and Morgan Guaranty Trust. 

The directors of Discount Corp. and the 
7 money-market banks are also directors 
of 89 other major financial institutions. 
Altogether, these large institutions, plus 
Discount Corp. and the 7 money-market 
banks—a total of 97 companies—had assets 
aggregating $132 billion at the end of 1958. 
These interlocking connections were with 
many of the top financial institutions of the 
country—with 8 of the 10 top commercial 
banks, with 6 of the 10 top savings banks, 
with 7 of the top 10 life insurance com- 
panies, and with 5 of the top 10 fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies. In addition, the 
directors of Discount Corp. and the seven 
money-market banks are also directors of 
many of the largest industrial and utility 
corporations, which are, of course, large in- 
vestors in Government securities. 

The accompanying chart shows the inter- 
locking directors between Discount Corp. 
and the 7 money-market banks, as well 
as between these institutions and 89 other 
major financial companies. The names of 
individuals are indicated on the chart by 
code numbers, and the names of these in- 
dividuals, plus the names of all the other 
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companies with which each is connected, are 
provided on the attached list. 

In 1957, Discount Corp.’s net profits 
amounted to $1.2 million. In 1958, its net 
profits increased to $1.8 million, giving a re- 
turn of 21 percent on its total capital ac- 
count, including undivided profits. 
INTERLOCKING DIRECTORS oF DiscouNT CORP. 

AND ITS OWNER-BANKS WITH MAJOR 

FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


DISCOUNT CORP. 


1. Alexander, Henry Clay: Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co., chairman; Discount Corp., 
director; Johns-Manville Corp., director; 
American Viscose Corp., director; Standard 
Brands, Inc., director; and General Motors 
Corp., director. 

2. Anderson, Edward E.: Discount Corp., 
senior vice president, director; and East River 
Savings Bank, trustee. 

3. Champion, George: Chase Manhattan 
Bank, president, director; Discount Corp., 
director; American Smelting & Refining Co., 
director; Blind Brook Club, Inc., director; 
Charter Oaks Fire Insurance Co., director; 
Chase Manhattan Realty Corp., president, 
director; Chase International Investment 
Corp., director; Elsin Electronics Corp., di- 
rector; Japan Society, Inc., director; South- 
ern Railway Co., director; and Travelers In- 
demnity Co., director. 

4. Cleveland, J. Luther: Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York, chairman; Discount Corp., 
director; Guaranty Safe Deposit Co., director; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, di- 
rector; and Anaconda Co., director. 

5. Colt, S. Sloan: Bankers Trust Co., direc- 
tor; Discount Corp., director; Provident In- 
surance Co., director; Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance Co., member U.S. Advisory Commission; 
Port of New York Authority, commissioner; 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
trustee; American Bank Note Co., director; 
General Foods Corp., director, member finance 
committee; General Electric Co., director, 
member finance committee; American Can 
Co., director, member executive committee; 
and Tax Foundation, Inc., treasurer, trustee. 

6. Helm, Harold V.: Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank, chairman; Discount Corp., di- 
rector; Corn Products Refining Co., director, 
member executive committee; City Investing 
Co., director; Home Insurance Co., director, 
member finance committee, member execu- 
tive committee; Home Indemnity Co., direc- 
tor, member executive committee; Lykes 
Bros. SS Co., director; United States Rubber 
Co., director; Champion Paper Foundation, 
trustee; Association of Reserve City Bankers, 
member; New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion, member clearinghouse committee; New 
York Clearing House Building Co., president; 
New York Money Market, member general 
committee; Whitehall Foundation, Inc., 
trustee; Commercial Solvents Corp., director, 
member executive committee, audit commit- 
tee; Associated Dry Goods Corp., director, 
member executive committee; Lord & Taylor, 
director; Christian Properties Corp., trustee; 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., director; F. W. 
Woolworth Co., director; Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of United States, director, 
member executive committee, member fi- 
nance committee; Ralston Purina Co., direc- 
tor; and National Industrial Conference 
Board, vice chairman, trustee. 

7. Flanigan, Horace C.: Manufacturers 
Trust Co., chairman; Discount Corp., direc- 
tor; Dollar Savings Bank, trustee; New York 
Fire Insurance Co., director; Stern Bros., di- 
rector; Bankers Club of America, governor; 
Union Oil Corp. of California, director; 
Hilton Hotels Corp., director; General Aniline 
& Film Corp., director; Allied Stores Corp., 
director; Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., di- 
rector; and Beekman-Downtown Hospital, 
director. 

8. Massie, Adrian M.: New York Trust Co., 
chairman; Discount Corp., director; Pacific 
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Insurance Co. of New York, director; Com- 
monwealth Insurance Co., director; Mercan- 
tile Insurance Co., director; Bankers & Ship- 
pers Insurance Co., director; Jersey Insurance 
Co., director; North British & Mercantile In- 
surance Co., director; Greenwich Savings 
Bank, trustee; and U.S. Life Insurance Co., 
director. 

9. Mills, Dudley H.: Discount Corp., chair- 
man; Underwood Corp., director; Great 
American Insurance Co., director; American 
National Insurance Co., director; Great 
American Indemnity, director; and Rochester 
American Insurance Co., director. 

10. Repp, Herbert N.: Discount Corp., 
president, director; and Investment Bankers 
Association of America, Governmental 
Securities Committee, member. 

11. Sheperd, Howard C.: First National 
City Bank, New York, chairman; Interna- 
tional Banking Corp., chairman; National 
City Foundation, chairman; Discount Corp., 
director; National City Realty Corp., presi- 
dent, director; Anaconda Co., director; Best 
& Co., director; Canadian Pacific Railway, 
director; Corning Glass Works, director; 
Federal Insurance Co., director; Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, class A director; 
New Jersey Zinc Co., director; Union Pacific 
Railway, director; United Aircraft Corp., di- 
rector; Consolidated Edison Co., trustee; East 
River Savings Bank, trustee; National City 
Safe Deposit Co., director; First National 
City Trust Co., director; and J. C. Penney Co., 
director. 

12. Sherer, Dunham B.: Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank, director. 


BANKERS TRUST CO. 


Colt, S. Sloan. (See Discount Corp.) 

13. Cullman, Howard S.: Bankers Trust 
Co., director; Cullman Bros., Inc., president, 
director; Port of New York Authority, honor- 
ary chairman; Fifth Avenue Coach Lines, 
Inc., director; Lexington Ave. & 42d Street 
Corp., chairman; Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America, director; Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Corp., director; Philip Morris, Inc., director; 
and Tobacco Merchants Association, presi- 
dent, director. 

14. Given, William B.: American Brake 
Shoe Co., chairman; Bankers Trust Co., 
director, member executive committee; Bu- 
cyrus-Erie Co., director, member executive 
committee; Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Co., director; Combustion Engineering, Inc., 
director, chairman, executive committee; 
Dry Dock Savings Bank, trustee; Lloyds- 
Brake Shoe, Ltd., chairman; Lloyds (Burton), 
Ltd.,. director; Fabrications Auxiliares des 
Industries Locomotrices (French), honorary 
president; and Dominion Brake Shoe Co., 
Ltd., director. 

15. Hanes, John W.: Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp., director; Bankers Trust Co., di- 
rector; United States Lines Co., director, 
chairman executive committee and finance 
committee; Johns-Mansville Corp., director; 
Purolator Products, Inc., director; Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York, trustee; and 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., director. 

16. Lapham, Lewis A.: Grace Line, Inc., 
president, director; Bankers Trust Co., direc- 
tor; Federal Insurance Co., director; Barber 
Oil Co., director; W. R. Grace & Co., director; 
Tri-Continental Corp., director; H. J. Heinz 
Co., director; Maritime Association, Port of 
New York City, president; and American Bu- 
reau of Shipping, member board of managers, 
member finance committee. 

17. Leeb, Brian P.: Bankers Trust Co., di- 
rector; Franklin Savings Bank, trustee; and 
Phoenix London Group, director. 

18. Montgomery, George G.: Kern County 
Land Co., president, director; Bankers Trust 
Co., director; Castle & Cook, Inc., director; 
Pacific National Life Assurance Co., director; 
Matson Navigation Co., director; Oceanic 
Steamship Co., director; American Trust Co., 
director; General Electric Co., director; and 
Pacific Lumber Co., director. 
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19. Morgan, Thomas A.: Bankers Trust 
Co., member executive committee, member 
trustee committee, director; Lehman Corp., 
director; Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., 
trustee; Bulova Watch Co., director; Cen- 
tennial Insurance Co., director; Western Un- 
ion Telegraph Co., director; Shell Oil Co., 
director; General Aniline & Film Corp., chair- 
man retirement committee, member execu- 
tive committee and research committee, di- 
rector; United States Industries, Inc., direc- 
tor, member executive committee; Jewelers 
Acceptance Corp., director; and Standard 
Financial Corp., director. 

20. Puckett, B. Earl: Bankers Trust Co., 
director; Allied Stores Corp., chairman; Jack 
Black Dry Goods Co., director; L. S. Donald- 
son Co., director; L. H. Field Co., director; 
Golden Rule, director; Herpolsheimer Co., di- 
rector; Jordan Marsh Co., director; Joske 
Bros. Co., director; F. N. Joslin Co., director; 
Maas Bros., Inc., director; Meyer’s Co., di- 
rector; Morehouse-Martens Co., director; 
Muller Co., Ltd., director; O’Neill & Co., di- 
rector; Pomeroy’s, Inc., director; A. Polsky 
Co., director; Rollman & Sons Co., director; 
Louis Samler, Inc., director; Titche-Goettin- 
ger Co., director; A. E. Troutman Co., direc- 
tor; C. M. Guggenheimer, Inc., director; 
George B. Peck, Inc., director; Waite’s, Inc., 
director; Heer’s, Inc., director; C. C. Anderson 
Stores Co., director; Polsky Realty Co., direc- 
tor; B. Gertz, Inc., director; Bon Marche, 
Inc., director; Stern Bros., director; Lehman 
Corp., director; Pee Wee Corp., president, 
director; Wayne Petroleum Co., president, 
director; Robinson-Puckett, Inc., director; 
and 20th Century-Fox Corp., director. 

21. Reed, Philip D.: General Electric Co., 
chairman, finance committee; Bankers Trust 
Co., director; American Express Co., director; 
American Express Co., Inc., director; Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., director; National 
Dairy Products Corp., director; Scott Paper 
Co., director; Hoving Corp., director; Tiffany 
& Co., director; Otis Elevator Co., director; 
and Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., director. 

22. Taylor, William T.: ACF Industries, 
Inc., chairman; Bankers Trust Co., director; 
Adams Land & Development Corp., director; 
American Land & Development Corp., di- 
rector; Adams Express Co., member, execu- 
tive committee and board of managers; 
American International Corp., member, ex- 
ecutive committee; Allied Stores Corp., di- 
rector; Fairfield County (Conn.) Trust Co., 
director; and Basic Research Corp., trustee. 

23. Tompkins, Boyston A.: Bankers Trust 
Co., director; Bowery Savings Bank, trustee; 
General American Investors, director; Otis 
Elevator Co., director; Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
director; National Aviation Corp., director; 
Flintkote Co., director; International Paper 
Co., director; Detroit Edison Co., director; 
Webb & Knapp, Inc., director; and Purolater 
Products, Inc., director. 

24. Watson, Thomas J., Jr.: IBM Corp., 
president, director; Bankers Trust Co., di- 
rector; Mutual Life Insurance Co., director; 
International Correspondence Schools, World, 
Ltd., director; and Time, Inc., director. 


CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


25. Bell, Elliott V.: McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., chairman, executive committee, di- 
rector; Chase National Bank, director; Busi- 
ness Week, editor and publisher; New York 
Life Insurance Co., member, executive com- 
mittee, member, finance committee, direc- 
tor; Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, trustee; 
New York Telephone Co., director; American 
Agricultural Chemical Co., director; Revere 
Copper & Brass, Inc., director; Tri-Conti- 
nental Corp., director; and Carrier Corp., 
director. 

25. Catharine, Robert M.: Dollar Savings 
Bank of New York, chairman, trustee; Chase 
Manhattan Bank, director; Commonwealth 
Insurance Co. of New York, director; U.S. 
board, North British & Mercantile Insurance 
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Co., director; and Maryland Casualty Co., 
director. 

Champion, George. (See Discount Corp.) 

27. Clay, Lucius D.: Continental Can Co., 
chairman; Lehman Corp., director; General 
Motors Corp., director; Central Savings Bank 
of New York, trustee; Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., director; American Express Co., 
director; and United States Lines, Inc., di- 
rector. 

28. Davies, Paul L.: Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., chairman, director; Chase 
Manhattan Bank, director; American Trust 
Co., director; California Water Service Co., 
director; Caterpillar Tractor Co., director; 
International Business Machine Corp., direc- 
tor; Southern Pacific Co., director; National 
Industrial Conference Board, director; Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co., director; and Stan- 
ford Research Institute, director. 

29. De Butts, Henry Ashby: Southern 
Railway Co., president, director; Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, director; Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans & Texas Pacific Railway, president, di- 
rector; Alabama Great Southern Railway, 
president, director; Richmond-Washington 
Co., director; New Orleans & Northern Rail- 
road Co., president, director; Georgia South- 
ern & Florida Railway Co., president, direc- 
tor; Association of American Railroads, di- 
rector; Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
United States, director; Riggs National Bank, 
director; Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac Railroad, director; and Woodward & 
Lothrop, Inc., director. 

30. De Witt, J. Doyle: Travelers Insurance 
Co., president, director; Chase Manhattan 
Bank, director; Travelers Indemnity Co., 
president, director; Chase Manhattan Real- 
ty Corp., director; Hartford Electric Light 
Co., director; Charter Oaks Fire Insurance 
Co., president, director; Mechanics Savings 
Bank (Hartford), trustee; Travelers Broad- 
casting Service Corp., director; Veeder-Root, 
Inc., director; Hartford National Bank & 
Trust Co., director; Holo-Krome Screw Co., 
director; Connecticut Public Expenditure 
Council, Inc., trustee; Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Co., director; and United 
Aircraft Corp., director. 

31. Ecker, Frederic W.: Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., president, director; Chase 
Manhattan Bank, director; China Medical 
Board of New York, Inc., trustee; Institute 
of Life Insurance, director; Life Insurance 
Association of America, director; and Life 
Insurance Medical Research Fund, director. 

32. Holman, Eugene: Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), chairman, director, chairman, 
executive committee; Chase Manhattan 
Bank, director; and Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., director. 

33. Kappell, Frederick R.: American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., president, director; 
Chase Manhattan Bank, director; and Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., director. 

34. Martino, Joseph A.: National Lead Co., 
director; chairman, executive committee; 
Chase Manhattan Bank, director; Chem- 
tron Corp., director; Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., director; Baker Castor Oil Co., 
director; Morris P. Kirk & Son, Inc., vice 
president, director; R-N Corp., director; Pio- 
neer Aluminum, Inc., chairman; Baritina 
de Venezuela, S.A., director; Fidelity & 
Casualty Co. of New York, director; Min- 
nesota Linseed Oil Co., chairman; Nickel 
Processing Corp., chairman; Titanium 
Metals Corp. of America, director; East River 
Savings Bank, trustee; and ABC Paramount 
Theaters, Inc., director. 

85. McCloy, John J.: Chase Manhattan 
Bank, chairman, director; American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., director, member, 
executive committee; Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., director, member, finance com- 
mittee; Ford Foundation, chairman; West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., director; Rockefeller 
Foundation, trustee; United Fruit Co., direc- 
tor; and Allied Chemical Corp., director. 
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36. Oates, James Franklin, Jr.: Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, president, chairman; 
Chase Manhattan Bank, director; First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, director; Great 
Northern Railway, director; and Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter, Inc., director. 

37. Percy, Charles Hartig: Bell & Howell 
Co., president, director; Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, director; and Burroughs Corp., 
director. 

38. Prior, Frank O.: Standard Oil (Indi- 
ana), chairman, director; Chase Manhattan 
Bank, director; American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, director; American Oil Co., director; 

39. Russell, Frank F.: Cerro de Pasco Corp., 
chairman; Chase Manhattan Bank, director; 
National Aviation Corp., director; Otis Ele- 
vator Co., director; Union Oil & Gas Corp. 
of Louisiana, director; Worthington Corp., 
director; Popular & Porvenir Cia de Seguros, 
director; Martin Co., director; Circle Wire & 
Cable Corp., director; Fairmont Aluminum 
Co., director; and Peruvian American Associ- 
ation, president, director. 

40. Stone, Whitney: Stone & Webster, Inc., 
chairman; Chase Manhattan Bank, director; 
American Express Co., director; Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corp., director; Stone 
& Webster Service Corp., director; Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp., director; San Sal- 
vador Development Co., director; and Gen- 
eral Reinsurance Corp., director. 


CHEMICAL CORN EXCHANGE BANK 


41. Black, James B.: Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., chairman; member, executive commit- 
tee; director; Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, director; United States Steel Corp., 
director; Southern Pacific Co., member, exe- 
cutive committee; director; Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of United States, director; 
Shell Oil Co., director; Gila River Ranch, 
Inc., member, executive committee; director; 
Firemen’s Fund Insurance Co., member exec- 
utive committee, director; Ford Foundation, 
trustee; Del Monte Properties Co., director; 
and California Pacific Title Insurance Co., 
member, executive committee, director. 

42. Black, Kenneth E.: Home Insurance 
Co., president and director; Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank, director; Home Indemnity 
Co., president and director; Harlem Savings 
Bank, trustee; Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, 
director; General Adjustment Bureau, Inc., 
director; George A. Fuller Co., director; 
National Board of Fire Underwriters Build- 
ing Corp., president; and Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc., director. 

43. Bruce, James: Chemical Corn, Ex- 
change Bank, director; American Airlines, 
Inc., director; Commercial Credit Corp., di- 
rector; General American Investment Co., 
director; Equity Corp., director; United 
States Industries, Inc., director; Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., director; National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Co., director; Revlon, Inc., director; 
Congoleum Nairn, Inc., director; Technicolor 
Inc., director; Federal Home Loan Bank of 
New York, director; Republic Steel Corp., 
director; Avco Corp., director; Continental 
Insurance Co., director; Western Tablet & 
Stationery Co., director; and Fairbanks 
Morse & Co., director. 

44, Callaway, Cason J.: Blue Springs 
Farms, owner; Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, director; United States Steel Corp., 
director; Nutrition Foundation, Inc., trustee; 
Trust Co. of Georgia, director; and Shell Oil 
Co., director. 

45. Drysdale, Robert A.: Drysdale & Co., 
senior partner; Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, director; Central Savings Bank, trus- 
tee; Guardian Life Insurance Co., director; 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co., director; 
North River Fire Insurance Co., director; 
and U.S. Fire Insurance Co., director. 

46. Few, Benjamin F.: Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco Co., president and director; Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank, director; Bank for 
Savings in City of New York, trustee; and 
Duke Power Co., director. 
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47. Grainger, Isaac B.: Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank, president and director; Safety 
Industries, Inc., director; Fort Myers South- 
ern RR. Co., director; Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Co., director; and Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co., director. 

48. Harris, Henry Upham: Harris, Upham 
& Co., partner; Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, director; Texas Co., director; Ocean- 
arium, Inc., partner and director; Stone & 
Webster, Inc., director; and Great American 
Insurance Co., director. 

49. Hauser, Alfred H.: Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank, vice president; American Life 
Insurance Co. of New York, director; Colo- 
nial Ice Co., director; Porete Manufacturing 
Co., director; Maracaibo Oil Exploration 
Corp., director; American Surety Co., trus- 
tee; Empire City Savings Bank, trustee; and 
Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting & 
Power Co., Ltd., director. 

Helm, Harold H. (See Discount Corp.) 

50. Houston, Frank K.: Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank, honorary chairman, vice 
chairman, director, executive committee; 
Standard Insurance Co. of New York, direc- 
tor; Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation, 
chairman; Aetna Insurance Co., director; 
Century Indemnity Co., director; Piedmont 
Fire Insurance Co., director; World Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co., director; and Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria Corp., director. 

51. Humphreys, Harry E., Jr.: U.S. Rubber 
Co., chairman; Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, director; Latex Fiber Industries, Inc., 
director; Terminal Warehouses, Ltd., direc- 
tor; Great American Insurance Co., director; 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., director; Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York, trustee; 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, director; 
and National Industrial Conference Board, 
member. 

52. Jackson, N. Baxter: Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank, chairman, executive committee 
and director; General Reinsurance Corp., di- 
rector; McCrory Stores Corp., director; Amer- 
ican Chicle Co., director; French American 
Banking Corp., director; Interchemical Corp., 
director; Western Electric Co., director; 
Aluminum, Ltd., director; Alco Products, Inc., 
director; American Chain & Cable Co., di- 
rector; Home Life Insurance Co., director; 
North Star Reinsurance Corp., director; and 
Port of New York Authority, commissioner. 

53. Kellstadt, Charles H.: Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., president and director; Allstate Insurs 
ance Co., director; First National Bank (At- 
lanta), director; First National Bank 
(Miami), director; Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust, director; and Whirlpool 
Corp., director. 

54. McKim, Robert J.: Associated Dry 
Goods Corp., president and director; Chemi- 
cal Corn Exchange Bank, director; and Bow- 
ery Savings Bank, trustee. 

55. Williams, Thomas R.: Ichabod T. 
Williams & Sons, Inc., president; Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank, director; George D. 
Emery Co., president and director; Edge- 
water Saw Mills Co., president and director; 
Niagara Fire Insurance Co., director; Astoria 
Importing & Manufacturing Co., president 
and director; and Astoria Pan-Americana, 
Inc., chairman. 

56. Woods, J. Albert: Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank, director; Central Savings Bank, 
director; Corn Products Co., director; Wilson 
& Toomer Fertilizer Co., director; and Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co., director. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


57. Allyn, Stanley Charles: National Cash 
Register Co., chairman; First National City 
Bank of New York, director; Armco Steel 
Corp., director; Western Allegheny Railroad, 
director; Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., trustee; and Mead Corp., director. 

58. Chubb, Percy, 2d: Chubb & Son, 
partner; First National City Bank of New 
York, director; Federal Insurance Co., presi- 
dent and director; Vigilant Insurance Co., 
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president and director; National Foreign 
Trade Council, Inc., director; American In- 
stitute of Marine Underwriters, director; In- 
ternational Banking Corp., director; and 
Colonial Life Insurance Co., of America, di- 
rector. 

59. Dodge, Cleveland Earl: Phelps-Dodge 
Corp., vice president and director; First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, director; 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., trustee; 
Brooklyn Bridge Freezing & Cold Storage, di- 
rector; Centennial Insurance Co., trustee; 
First National City Trust Co., director; Dodge 
Fibers Corp., director; Habirshaw Cable & 
Wire Corp., director; Merchants Refrigerating 
Co., director; Montezuma Copper Co., vice 
president and director; Phelps Dodge Copper 
Products Corp., director; Phelps Dodge Mer- 
cantile Co., vice president; Phelps Dodge Re- 
frigerating Corp., vice president and direc- 
tor; and Southern Pacific Co., director. 

60. Follis, Ralph Given: Standard Oil of 
California, president and chairman; First 
National City Bank of New York, director; 
California Commercial Co., director; Ameri- 
can Gilsenite Co., director and deputy chair- 
man; Arabian American Oil Co., director and 
vice chairman; Trans-Arabian Pipeline Co., 
chairman; Crocker-Anglo National Bank, di- 
rector; U.S. Council, International Chamber 
of Commerce, trustee; Federal Engineering 
Corp., director; Stanford Research Institute, 
trustee; National Petroleum Council, vice 
chairman; National Industriai Conference 
Board, chairman; and American Petroleum 
Institute, director. 

61. Forward, DeWitt A.: First National 
City Bank of New York, director and senior 
vice president; National City Safe Deposit 
Co., director; Dime Saving Bank (Brooklyn), 
trustee; Boeing Airplane Co., director; Inter- 
national Banking Corp., director; Allis Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co., director; National 
City Foundation, director; and Phillips 
Petroleum Co., director. 

62. Grace, Joseph P., Jr.: W. R. Grace & 
Co., president and director; First National 
City Bank of New York, director; Brazilian 
Technical Fund, president; Carthusian Foun- 
dation in America, Inc., director; Casita Mara 
(Elizabeth Seton League, Inc.), director; 
Emigrant Industrial, S. B., trustee; Grace 
Institute, president and trustee; Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, U.S. Council, 
trustee; Grace Line, Inc., director; Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Co., trustee; Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., director; Northern Insurance Co., 
of New York, director; Stone & Webster, Inc., 
director; Assurance Co. of America, director; 
Centennial Insurance Co., trustee; and Yale 
Institute of International Studies, council 
member. 

63. Hagerty, Harry C.: Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., vice president. (F), director; 
First National City Bank of New York, di- 
rector; Erie Railroad, director; East River 
Savings Bank, director; Rochester Gas & 
Electric Co., director; National Broadcast- 
ing Co., director; and Radio Corp. of 
America, director. 

64. Horner, H. Mansfield: United Aircraft 
Corp., chairman and director; First National 
City Bank of New York, director; Hartford 
National Bank & Trust, director; Southern 
New England Telephone Co., director; and 
Travelers Insurance Co., director. 

65. Nagle, Alexander C.: First National 
City Bank of New York, director; American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Co., director; 
National Biscuit Co., director; United States 
Steel Corp., director; Prudential Insurance 
Co., director; and American Sugar Refining 
Co., director. 

66. Parlin, Charles C.: Shearman & Ster- 
ling & Wright, member; First National City 
Bank of New York, director; United States 
& Foreign Securities Corp., president and 
director; Citizens National Bank, director; 
Alfred Hofmann & Co., director; Celanese 
Corp. of America, director; York Commercial 
Corp., director; Guerlain Inc., director; 
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Potash Import & Chemical Corp., director; 
Compania Ontario, director; and Pallas 
Corp., director. 

67. Perkins, Richard Sturgis: First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, vice chairman; 
Phoenix Assurance Co., director; City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co., chairman; Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel Co., director; New York Life Insurance 
Co., director; Prudential Insurance Co., Great 
Britain, director; Hudson Insurance Co., di- 
rector; International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., director; Royal Globe Group, director; 
Bank of Monrovia, director; International 
Banking Corp., director; National City Safe 
Deposit Co., director; Phelps Dodge Corp., 
director; Provident Loan Society, trustee; 
Southern Pacific Co., director; and Allied 
Chemical Corp., director. 

Sheperd, Howard C. (See Discount Corp.) 

68. Temple, Alan H.: First National City 
Bank of New York, vice chairman, director; 
International Banking Corp., director; Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of Great Britain, di- 
rector; Hudson Insurance Co., director; Sea- 
board Surety Co., director; Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Co., trustee; Centennial Insurance 
Co., director; and Moore Corp., Ltd., director. 

69. Winthrop, Robert: Robert Winthrop & 
Co., general and special partner; First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, director; 
Green Bay & Western Railroad, vice presi- 
dent, director; Kewaunee, Green Bay & West- 
ern Railroad, vice president, director; Stony 
Point Land Co., director; First National City 
Trust Co., director; Seamen’s Bank for Sav- 
ings, secretary, board of trustees, trustee; 
Eagle Fire Insurance Co., of New York, di- 
rector; First National City Safe Deposit Co., 
director; International Banking Corp., di- 
rector; Norwich Union Insurance Co., direc- 
tor; U.S. & Foreign Securities Corp., director; 
and Wall Street Investing Corp., chairman, 
advisory council. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST CO. 


70. Brush, Alvin G.: American Home 
Products Corp., chairman; Manufacturers 
Trust Co., director; American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education, director; Buck 
Hill Falls Co., director; Dime Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, trustee; Electric Bond & Share Co., 
director; and United Medical Service, di- 
rector. 

71. Crandall, Lou R.: George G. Fuller 
Co., chairman; Manufacturers Trust Co., di- 
rector; Curtiss-Wright Corp., director; Sperry 
& Hutchinson Co., director; Harlem Savings 
Bank, trustee; General Cable Corp., director; 
Home Insurance Co., director; and Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., director. 

Flanigan, Horace C. (See Discount Corp.) 

72. Franklin, John M.: US. Lines Co., 
president, director; Manufacturers Trust Co. 
director; Baltimore & Eastern Railroad, di- 
rector; Worthington Corp., director; Number 
One Broadway Corp., president, director; 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., president, director; 
U.S. Lines Co. (Canada) Ltd., president, di- 
rector; U.S. Operations, Inc., president, di- 
rector; Atlantic Transport Co., Ltd., director; 
American Merchant Marine Institute, di- 
rector; Home Insurance Co., director; Con- 
tinental Can Co., Inc., director; American 
Bureau of Shipping, director; American 
Steamship Owners Mutual P. &. I. Associa- 
tion, Inc., director; and Laurel Race Course, 
Maryland State Fair, Inc., director. 

73. Gerli, Paolino: Manufacturers Trust 
Co., director; American & Foreign Insurance 
Co., director; Belding Hemingway Co., di- 
rector; International Silk Guild, president, 
director; Interstate Department Stores, Inc., 
director; Commodity Exchange, director; 
La France Industries, Inc., chairman; Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank, trustee; In- 
ternational Silk Association, director; and 
Cheney Bros., Inc., vice president, director. 

74. Johnston, Oswald L.: Simpson, Thach- 
er & Bartlett, partner; Manufacturers Trust 
Co., director; Atlas Corp., vice president, sec- 
retary, director; E. W. Bliss Co., chairman, 
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executive committee, director; General Bak- 
ing Co., director; Stern Bros, director; Har- 
ris-Intertype Corp., director; Hidden Splen- 
dor Mining Co., director; Petro-Atlas Corp., 
director; and Electric Bond & Share Co., 
director. 

75. Leithead, Barry T.; Cluett Peabody 
& Co., president, director; Manufacturers 
Trust Co., director; Cluett Peabody & Co. of 
Canada, chairman; B. F. Goodrich Co., di- 
rector; and Travelers Insurance Co., direc- 
tor. 

76. Madden, John T.: Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank, chairman, trustee; Manufac- 
turers Trust Co., director; W. R. Grace & 
Co., director; J. P. Maguire & Co., director; 
and Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of New York, 
director 

77. Rabe, William G.: 
Trust Co., chairman, treasury 
director; Hershey Creamery Co., treasury, 
chairman, executive committee, director; 
Alleghany Corp., member, executive commit- 
tee, director; First Geneva Corp., president, 
director; Aeolian-American Co., director; 
Technicolor, Inc., director; Bankers Com- 
mercial Corp., director; Stern Bros., director; 
and Beech-Nut Life Savers, Inc., director. 

78. Robinson, William E.: Coca-Cola Co., 
chairman, director; Manufacturers Trust Co., 
director; Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., di- 
rector; Coca-Cola Export Corp., director; 
Coca-Cola, Ltd., Toronto, director; and Har- 
lem Savings Bank, director. 

79. Sargent, Henry B.: American Foreign 
Power Co., president, director; Manufac- 
turers Trust Co., director; Central Mexico 
Light & Power, director; Cia Brasileira de 
Forea Electrea, chairman; Cia Colombiana de 
Electricidea, director; Cia Cubana de Elec- 
tricidea, chairman; Cia Panamena de Fuerza 
y Luz, director; Cordoba (Argentine) Electric 
Tramways Construction Co., Ltd., director; 
Cordoba Light & Power Co., director; Ebasco 
International Corp., chairman; Empresas 
Electrica del Equador, Inc., director; Em- 
presas Electrica Argentenas, chairman; Em- 
presas Electric Mexicanas, Inc., chairman; 
Guanrajuato Power & Electric Co., director; 
Far East Power Corp., chairman, president; 
Northern Mexico Power & Development Co., 
Ltd., chairman; Pernambuco Tramways & 
Power Co., Ltd., director; Puebla Tramway 
Light & Power Co., chairman; Public Utilities 
Investment Trust, Ltd., chairman; Rio 
Grandense Light & Power Syndicate, Ltd., 
director; South American Power Co., chair- 
man, president; Shanghai Power Co., chair- 
man; Telephone Co. of Pernambuco, Ltd., 
director; Stanford Research Institute, direc- 
tor; American Institute for Foreign Trade, 
director; Electric Bond & Share Co., director; 
and US. Life Insurance Co., director. 

80. Smith, Harold V.: Home Insurance Co., 
chairman, director; Manufacturers Trust Co., 
director; Home Indemnity Co., chairman, di- 
rector; Lehman Corp., director; Pennsyl- 
vania Mutual Life Insurance Co., trustee; and 
Gracie Square-River Corp., director. 

81. Van Bomel, Leroy Allison: National 
Dairy Products Corp., consultant; Manufac- 
turers Trust Co., director; New York Uni- 
versity, member council; Nutrition Founda- 
tion, Inc., trustee; American Surety Co., 
trustee; Ryder System, Inc., director; and 
Transportation Mutual Insurance Co., di- 
rector. 

82. Von Elm, Henry C.: 
Trust Co., honorary chairman, director; 
Sperry & Hutchinson, director; George A. 
Puller Co., director; Home Insurance Co., 
director, member, finance committee; and 
George W. Rogers Construction Corp., direc- 
tor. 

83. Walker, George S.: Electric Bond & 
Share Co., president, director; Manufacturers 
Trust Co., director; Ebasco Services, Inc., 
chairman; United Gas Corp., director; 
American & Foreign Power Co., director; 
Schering Corp., director; Escambia Chemi- 
cal Corp., director; and Chemical Construc- 
tion Corp., director. 


Manufacturers 
committee, 


Manufacturers 
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MORGAN GUARANTY TRUST CO. 


Alexander, Henry C. (See Discount Corp.) 

84. Bechtel, Stephen D.: Bechtel Corp., 
president, director; Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Co., director; Bechtel International, Ltd., 
chairman; Nuclear Power Group, Inc., direc- 
tor; Bechtel International Corp., chairman; 
International Bechtel Builders, Inc., chair- 
man; Arabian Bechtel Corp., chairman; Pa- 
cific Bechtel Corp., chairman; Kuwait 
Bechtel Corp., chairman; Bechtel Interna- 
tional Co., chairman; Bechtel Nuclear Corp., 
chairman; Bechtel Foundation, president; 
US. Department of Commerce, chairman, 
business advisory committee; International 
Bechtel, Inc., chairman; Continental Can Co., 
director; Industrial Indemnity Co. director; 
Lakeside Foundation, director; Lakeside 
Corp., president, director; Canadian Bechtel, 
Ltd., chairman; Southern Pacific Co., direc- 
tor; U.S. Lines Co., director; and Stanford 
Research Institute, director. 

85. Cabot, Paul C.: State Street Research 
& Management Co., partner; Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co., director; State Street Invest- 
ment Corp., chairman; Eastern Gas & Fuel 
Association, trustee, member executive com- 
mittee; National Dairy Products Corp., direc- 
tor, member executive committee; B. F. 
Goodrich Co., director; Continental Can Co., 
director; and Ford Motor Co., director. 

86. Cheston, Charles Steele: Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co., director; Western Sav- 
ings Fund Society (Philadelphia), member, 
board of managers; Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. (Philadelphia), director; 
Philco Corp., director; Philadelphia National 
Bank, director; Insurance Co. of North 
America, director; Monsanto Chemical Co., 
director; Mead Corp., director; Muskogee Co., 
director; Plax Corp., director; Kansas, Okla- 
homa & Gulf Refinery, director; American 
Airlines, Inc., director; Chemstrand Corp., di- 
rector; Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America, director; and Monsanto (Canada), 
Ltd., director. 

Cleveland, J. Luther. (See Discount Corp.) 

87. Dickey, Charles Denston: Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co., director; chairman, ex- 
ecutive committee; Beaver Coal Corp., direc- 
tor; Braden Copper Co., director; Church 
Life Insurance Corp., director; Church Fire 
Insurance Corp., director; General Electric 
Co., director; Kennecott Copper Corp., di- 
rector; New York Life Insurance Co., di- 
rector; Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., 
director; Western Savings Fund Society of 
Philadelphia, member, board of managers; 
Merck & Co., director; and Atlantic Refining 
Co., director. 

88. Josephs, Devereux C.: Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co., director; New York Life In- 
surance Co., director; Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, trustee; Carnegie Corp., 
trustee; American Smelting & Refining Co., 
director; American Brake Shoe Co., director; 
and Smith Kline & French Laboratories, 
director. 

89. Morgan, Junius Spencer: Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co., director; member, executive 
committee; Continental Can Co., director; 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., trustee; and 
Centennial Insurance Co., trustee. 

90. Shanks, Carrol M.: Prudential In- 
surance Co., president, director; Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co., director; Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, director; Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., president; Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., director; Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co., director; Fidelity Union Trust 
Co. (Newark), director; Institute of Life In- 
surance, director; Georgia-Pacific Corp., di- 
rector; and Union Carbide Corp., director. 

91. Sharp, Dale E.: Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Co., president, director; Standard Accident 
Insurance Co. (Detroit), director; Pilot In- 
surance Co. (Toronto), director; Planet In- 
surance Co. (Detroit), director; Yorkshire 
Insurance Co., chairman; Seaboard Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co., director; and Wilson 
& Co., director. 
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92. Stetson, Eugene W.: Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co., director; Textile Banking Co., 
chairman; Coca-Cola Co., director; member, 
finance committee; French American Bank- 
ing Corp., chairman advisory committee; 
Illinois Central Railroad, director; chairman, 
executive committee; United Stores Co., di- 
rector; Air Reduction Co., director; member 
executive committee; Tri-Continental Corp., 
director; member, advisory committee; Gulf 
Atlantic Warehouse Co., director; chairman, 
executive committee; and Tri-Continental 
Financial Corp., director. 

93. Symes, James M.: Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, president, director; Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co., director; Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way, director; Wabash Railroad, director; 
Detroit, Toledo & Toronto Railroad, director; 
First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co., di- 
rector; Insurance Co. of North America, direc- 
tor; and American Railway Engineers Asso- 
ciation, member. 

94. Wingate, Henry S.: International Nickel 
Co. of Canada, president, director; Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co., director; International 
Nickel Co. (New York City), president, direc- 
tor; Whitehead Metal Products Co., director; 
Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., director; Gap Farms, 
Inc. (Philadelphia), director; Centre d’in- 
formation Du Nickel, Brussels, director; Cen- 
tre d’information Du Nickel, Paris, director; 
Mond Nickel Co., Ltd., member, advisory 
committee; American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp., director; Seaman’s Bank for 
Savings, trustee; Bank of Montreal, director; 
and Canadian Pacific Railway, director. 

95. Woodruff, Robert W.: Coca-Cola, direc- 
tor: chairman, finance committee; Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co., director; Southern 
Railway, director; Trust Co. of Georgia, di- 
rector; Continental Gin Co., director; Gen- 
eral Electric Co., director; Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., director; and American Ex- 
press Co., director. 


NEW YORK TRUST CO. 


96. Aldrich, Hulbert S.: New York Trust 
Co., president, director; National Sugar Re- 
fining Co., director; Excelsior Savings Bank, 
trustee; Bridgeport Brass, director; IBM 
World Trade Corp., director; Noranda Cop- 
per & Brass, director; Penn-Dixie Cement 
Corp., director; New Britain Machine Co., di- 
rector; American & Foreign Insurance Co., 
director; American Machine & Metals, Inc., 
director; British & Foreign Marine Insurance 
Co., Ltd., director; Globe Indemnity Co., di- 
rector; Liverpool & London & Globe Insur- 
ance Co., director; National Distillers & 
Chemical Corp., director; Newark Insurance 
Co., director; One Hundred Fifty William 
Street Corp., director; Queen Insurance Co. 
of America, director; Royal Indemnity Co., 
director; Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., director; 
Star Insurance Co. of America, director; and 
Thomas & Mersey Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., 
director. 

97. Aldrich, Malcolm Pratt: Common- 
wealth Fund, president, director; New York 
Trust Co., director; Southern Pacific Co., 
director; and Equitable Life Assurance Co. 
of the United States, director. 

98. Anthony, Graham Hudson: Veeder- 
Root, Inc., director; chairman, executive 
committee; New York Trust Co., director; 
Holo Krome Screw Corps., chairman; Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance, director; 
Hartford National Bank & Trust, director; 
Hartford Electric Light, director; Aetna In- 
surance Co., director; Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Co., director; Mechanics 
Saving Bank, director; and Burlington In- 
dustries, director. 

99. Ballantine, Arthur A.: Dewey, Ballan- 
tine, Bushby, Palmer & Wood, partner; New 
York Trust Co., director; Bowery Savings 
Bank, trustee; New York Life Insurance Co., 
director; General American Investors Co., di- 
rector; Springfield College, trustee; North- 
eastern College, trustee; and United Hos- 
pital Fund of New York, honorary trustee. 
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100. Dunn, Kempton: 


American Brake 
Shoe Co., president, director; New York 
Trust Co., director; Bucyrus Erle, director; 
Franklin Savings Bank, trustee; and Domin- 
ion Brake Shoe Co., chairman. 

101. Jennings, B. Brewster: New York 
Trust Co., director; and Central Savings 
Bank of New York, trustee. 

Massie, Adrian M. (See Discount Corp.) 

102. Paynter, Richard K., Jr.: New York 
Life Insurance Co., director; vice president; 
chairman, finance committee; New York 
Trust Co., director; Diocesan Investment 
Trust of Diocese of New Jersey, trustee; 
Delaware & Bound Brook Railroad, director; 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., mem- 
ber, executive committee; Otis Elevator Co., 
director; Phoenix Assurance Co., director; 
Seamen’s Bank for Savings, trustee; General 
Cable Corp., director; Colonial Williamsburg 
Insurance, trustee; Pennsylvania-Reading 
Seashore Lines, director; and Princeton Inn, 
director. 

103. Watson, Arthur K.: IBM World Trade 
Corp., president, director; New York Trust 
Co., director; Niagara Fire Insurance Co., di- 
rector; American Brake Shoe Co., director; 
and Continental Insurance Co., director. 

MEMBERSHIP OF U.S. TREASURY ADVISORY 

COMMITTEES 


(1) JOINT ECONOMIC POLICY COMMITTEE OF THE 
LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA AND 
THE AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION——-MEMBER- 
SHIP AS OF JULY 9, 1959 


O. Kelley Anderson (chairman), president, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., Back 
Bay Post Office Box 333, Boston, Mass. 

Claude L. Benner, president, Continental 
American Life Insurance Co., Rodney Square, 
Wilmington, Del. 

H. W. Brower, president, Occidental Life 
Insurance Co. of California, Box 2101, Ter- 
minal Annex, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Paul F. Clark, chairman of the board, John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Post 
Office Box 111, Boston, Mass. 

Louis W. Dawson, president, Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York, 1740 Broadway 
at 55th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Frederic W. Ecker, president, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

Leland J. Kalmbach, president, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 1295 State 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 

R. B. Richardson, president, Western Life 
Insurance Co., 600 Park Avenue, Helena, 
Mont. 

Donald C. Slichter, president, the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co., 720 East 
Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Carrol M. Shanks, president, Prudential In- 
surance Co. of America, Newark, N.J. 

Frazar B. Wilde, president, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

James Ralph Wood, president, Southwest- 
ern Life Insurance Co., Post Office Box 2699, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Staff members: Dr. James J. O'Leary, di- 
rector of economic research, Life Insurance 
Association of America, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y.; Claris Adams, executive vice 
president and general counsel, American Life 
Convention, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C.; Eugene M. Thore, vice president and 
general counsel, Life Insurance Association 
of America, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


(2) INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, MEMBERS OF GOVERNMENTAL SE- 
CURITIES COMMITTEE, 1959 


Robert B. Blyth, chairman, National City 
Bank of Cleveland, 623 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Milton S. Bosley, National Bank of Detroit, 
Woodward at Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich. 

Wendell T. Burns, Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis, 620 Marquette Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Dwight W. Chapman, American Trust Co., 
464 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

F. Newell Childs, C. F, Childs & Co., Inc., 
141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

James A, Cranford, The Atlantic National 
Bank of Jacksonville, 121 West Forsyth 
Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Stewart A. Dunn, C. J. Devine & Co., 48 
Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

W. Wayne Glover, California Bank, 625 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sheldon R. Green, Chase Manhattan Bank, 
18 Pine Street, New York, N.Y. 

H. Lyman Greer, The Fifth Third Union 
Trust Co., Fourth and Walnut Streets, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Alfred H. Hauser, Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, 30 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

Hardin H. Hawes, Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank, 115 West Monroe Street, Chicago, II. 

Russell A. Kent, Bank of America N.T. & 
S.A., 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

George B. Kneass, Philadelphia National 
Bank, 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Frederick G. Larkin, Jr., Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, Sixth and 
Spring Streets, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ralph F. Leach, Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York, 140 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Pat G. Morris, The Northern Trust Co., 
50 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

Robert C. Morris, Bankers Trust Co., 16 
Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

Emil J. Pattberg, Jr., The First Boston 
Corp., 15 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

John H. Perkins, Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Lelmont K. Pfeffer, First National City 
Bank of New York, 55 Wall Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

L. Sumner Pruyne, the First National Bank 
of Boston, 67 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

Herbert N. Repp, Discount Corp. of New 
York, 58 Pine Street, New York, N.Y. 

Lockett Shelton, Republic National Bank 
of Dallas, Dallas, Tex. 

Rudolf Smutny, R. W. Pressprich & Co., 
48 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 

Girard L. Spencer, Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler, 60 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


(3) GOVERNMENT SECURITIES AND THE PUBLIC 
DEBT COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS-—-MEMBER- 
SHIP AS OF JULY 9, 1959 


Carl G. Freese (chairman), president and 
treasurer, Connecticut Savings Bank of New 
Haven, 47 Church Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Francis P. Burns, president, Beneficial 
Mutual Savings Bank, 1200 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. C. Lane Goss, president, Worcester 
County Institution for Savings, 365 Main 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Mr. Henry S. Kingman, chairman of the 
board, The Farmers & Mechanics Savings 
Bank, 90 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Mr. John W. Kress, executive vice presi- 
dent, The Howard Savings Institution, 768 
Broad Street, Newark, NJ. 

Mr. Charles J. Lyon, president, Society for 
Savings, 31 Pratt Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. William A. Lyon, president, Dry Dock 
Savings Bank, 742 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

Mr. Kilgore Macfarlane, Jr., president, 
Buffalo Savings Bank, 545 Main Street, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

Mr. J. Reed Morss, president, the Boston 
Five Cents Savings Bank, 30 School Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Barrett C. Nichols, treasury, Maine 
Savings Bank, 15 Casco Street, Portland, 
Maine. 

John M. Ohlenbusch, senior, vice presi- 
dent, the Bowery Savings Bank, 110 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Levi P. Smith, chairman of the board, the 
Burlington Savings Bank, 148 College Street, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Mr. William H. Smith, president, Holyoke 
Savings Bank, 143 Chestnut Street, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Staff members: 

Dr. Grover W. Ensley, executive vice pres- 
ident, National Association of Mutual Sav- 
my Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, 

Saul B. Klaman, economist, National As- 
sociation of Mutual Savings Banks, 60 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


(4) ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES OF THE SAVINGS AND LOAN BUSI- 
NESS—MEMBERSHIP AS OF JULY 9, 1959 


W. W. McAllister, Sr. (chairman), chair- 
man of the board, San Antonio Savings & 
Loan Association, 401 Navarro Street, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Edward C. Baltz, president, Perpetual 
Building Association, 500 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

Wilton T. Barney, president, Orital Sav- 
ings & Loan Association, 326 Main Street, 
Hackensack, N.J. 

James E. Bent, president, Hartford Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association, 50 State 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 

A. J. Broomfield, president, Industrial Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association, 1630 Stout 
Street, Denver, Colo. 

Henry A. Bubb, president, Capitol Federal 
Savings & Loan Association, 534 Kansas Ave- 
nue, Topeka, Kans. 

Cc. L. Clements, president, Chase Federal 
Savings & Loan Association, 1100 Lincoln 
Road, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Carl Distelhorst, executive vice president, 
Florida Savings & Loan League, Post Office 
Box 2246, Orlando, Fla. 

William J. Dwyer, president, Franklin 
Society Federal Savings & Loan, 217 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

Gustav Flexner, executive vice president, 
Greater Louisville First Federal Savings & 
Loan Association, 417 West Market Street, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Harold P. Halleen, senior vice president, 
Bell Savings & Loan Association, 79 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Raymond P. Harold, president, Worcester 
Federal Savings & Loan Association, 22 Elm 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Henry P. Irr, president, Baltimore Federal 
Savings & Loan Association, Fayette and St. 
Paul Streets, Baltimore, Md. 

Roy W. Larsen, president, Twin City Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association, 801 Mar- 
quette Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. C. Sherbourne, president, City Federal 
Savings & Loan Association, East Jersey 
Street at Jefferson, Elizabeth, N.J. 

A. D. Theobald, president, First Federal 
Savings & Loan Association, 111 North Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Peoria, Il. 

Gerrit Vander Ende, president, Pacific First 
Federal Savings & Loan Association, 204 
South 11th Street, Tacoma, Wash. 

Charles A. Wellman, executive vice presi- 
dent, Glendale Federal Savings & Loan As- 
sociation, 122 West Broadway, Glendale, 
Calif. 

Paul Westerfield, president, Home Federal 
Savings & Loan Association, 128 East Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. C. Warman, staff vice president (secre- 
tary to the committee), United States Sav- 
ings & Loan League, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


(5) COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT BORROWING 
OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION— 
MEMBERSHIP AS OF JULY 9, 1959 


Robert V. Fleming (chairman), chairman 
of the board, the Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D.C. 

Henry C. Alexander, chairman of the 
board, Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, New York, N.Y. 
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Bruce Baird, president, National Savings 
& Trust Co., Washington, D.C. 

S. Clark Beise, president, Bank of Amer- 
ica N.T. & S.A., San Francisco, Calif. 

Kenton R. Cravens, president, Mercantile 
Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Fred F. Florence, chairman, executive 
committee, Republic National Bank of Dal- 
las, Dallas, Tex. 

John M. Griffith, president, City National 
Bank, Taylor, Tex. 

H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr., president, 
Rockland-Atlas National Bank of Boston, 
Boston, Mass. 

N. Baxter Jackson, chairman, executive 
committee, Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York, N.Y. 

David M. Kennedy, chairman of the board, 
Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Homer J. Livingston, president, the First 
National Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

John J. McCloy, chairman of the board, 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, N.Y. 

Reno Odlin, president, Puget Sound Na- 
tional Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 

F. Raymond Peterson, chairman of the 
board, First National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Paterson, Paterson, N.J. 

Dietrich Schmitz, chairman of the board, 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Earl B. Schwulst, president and chairman 
of the board, the Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York, N.Y. 

James E. Shelton, chairman of the board, 
Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Norfleet Turner, president, First National 
Bank of Memphis, Memphis, Tenn. 

Joseph C. Welman, president, Bank of 
Kennett, Kennett, Mo. 

A. L. M. Wiggins, chairman of the board, 
the Bank of Hartsville, Hartsville, S.C. 

Paul I. Wren, executive vice president, Old 
Colony Trust Co., 1 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Staff members: 

Eugene C. Zorn, Jr. (secretary of the com- 
mittee), deputy manager and director of 
research, American Bankers Association, 12 
East 36th Street, New York, N.Y. 





IRRESPONSIBLE SPENDING CAN 
WRECK THIS COUNTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. FISHER] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent debate on the foreign aid bill 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon], chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, very 
forcefully reminded us of the financial 
plight of this country and the need for 
something to be done about it. 

As we approach the end of this ses- 
sion of the Congress let us explore that 
subject and see just what the Congress 
has been doing that has given rise to 
so much public concern about the fiscal 
policies now being followed. 

Mr. Cannon stated: 

The spending budget this year—fiscal 
1962—is approximately $88 billion. The 
spending budget last year was $81 billion. 
Shortly, in a couple of years, we will have a 
budget of $100 billion a year.* * * We 
have been spending during this entire year, 
every hour, $1 million more than we are tak- 
ing in. 

We already owe the greatest peacetime 
debt in history. We are now paying the 
highest interest rate. We cannot sell our 
bonds any more at 2 percent. * * * This 
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year we paid in interest alone $9 billion. 
Just 21 years ago the entire Federal budget 
was less than that. 


Mr. Cannon went on to point out that 
we have raised the debt limit seven 
times since 1954. 

In commenting on a dangerous trend, 
to which the Congress has in some 
measure succumbed—that of back-door 
spending—the speaker revealed that 
back-door spending provisions thus far 
requested in this session in connection 
with 11 bills, including the foreign aid 
bill, amount to at least $28,670 million. 

That latter fact in itself points up a 
dangerous trend. The technique of 
back-door spending simply means that 
the Congress delegates to the executive 
branch of the Government the right to 
obtain funds by Treasury borrowing, 
without the Congress being further con- 
sulted about it. It therefore means 
that the Congress to that extent abdi- 
cates a constitutional responsibility of 
passing upon the appropriation of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

IRRESPONSIBLE SPENDING HABITS 


When we survey the spending habits 
of this Congress we must recognize the 
fact that wild and irresponsible spend- 
ing has on occasions taken place. Dur- 
ing the first 6 months of this year some 
66,000 additional Federal employees 
have been added, and more are being 
requested. 

President Kennedy has transmitted to 
the Congress more than 25 requests for 
increases in budget estimates or new 
spending proposals. 

An Associated Press story recently be- 
gan thus: 

President Kennedy, in his first 6 months 
in office, has advanced concrete proposals for 
increasing future Federal spending by well 
over $10 billion. 


Another news report stated: 

On the basis of plans already proposed 
by the White House, or in the works, the 
budget will pass $100 billion by the year 
starting July 1, 1964. That will be more 
than double the outlays of just 10 years 
ago. By 1970, if plans are carried out, the 
Government will be spending at an esti- 
mated $114 billion a year. 


This increase in spending cannot be 
explained by the saying that we are 
closing the missile gap and that un- 
expected increases were required to im- 
prove our national security. The fact is, 
that only about one-fourth of the ap- 
proximately $10 billion of additional 
spending requested by the President is 
earmarked for those purposes. 

An explanation can only be found in 
the new and expanded Federal programs 
that have been urged and of which 
many have been approved by the Con- 
gress. 

WELFARE PROGRAMS HIKE DEFICITS 


As a result of welfare programs ap- 
proved in Congress this year, the deficit 
at the end of the last fiscal year—which 
ended on June 31, 1961, was $3.9 billion. 
And the deficit for the current fiscal year 
has been officially estimated at about $5 
billion. It may be more. 

These new and expanded welfare pro- 
grams are all useful and good if just the 
spending of taxpayers money can be con- 
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sidered to be good. Many of them are 
admittedly not essential. Let us examine 
just a few of them. 

In May of this year the Congress ap- 
proved a so-called depressed areas bill, 
a $400 million package. It is something 
new, designed to treat local problems 
that have always been considered so ob- 
liquely local that Federal responsibility 
was never considered in the search for 
solutions. It flaunts the principle of lo- 
cal responsibility for the handling of lo- 
cal affairs. 

The theory is that by grants and loans 
communities that face unemployment 
problems may get Uncle Sam to in that 
way help them attract new industries. 
The initial $400 million cost of the pro- 
gram is, of course, but the beginning. 
Grants beget grants, and every year we 
can be sure pressures will be applied to 
increase the amount. There is already 
a wild scramble on the part of commu- 
nities all over the country to get their 
share of the big handout. 

It all adds up to more bureaucracy, less 
local responsibility, more concentration 
of authority in Washington. And yet 
there is little likelihooc that the pro- 
gram will solve any basic problems. 
Many communities attract new indus- 
tries and they do so by low taxes, pro- 
gressive towns, civic-minded citizens, re- 
sources, climate, transportation facilities, 
and in general by making it profitable 
for a business venture to operate. 

HOUSING BONANZA 


Take, as another example, the mam- 
moth omnibus housing bill which the 
Congress approved this year. It was 
called a $6.1 billion measure. Actually 
the ultimate cost will probably amount 
to around $9 billion. It goes far beyond 
any housing bill ever even considered by 
the Congress in the past. It contains 
“pie in the sky” for almost everyone. 
And many new programs which the act 
includes will expand and become a con- 
stant annual drain upon the Treasury. 

The bill includes, for example, author- 
ity for an additional 100,000 public hous- 
ing units, which sponsors must admit 
are not needed. This program, copied 
from the socialized housing plan in- 
augurated in England under the Social- 
ist Government when it was in power 
there, has evolved into a boondoggle. 
Instead of making housing units avail- 
able to needy families, as originally 
claimed, these units are now being rented 
to families earning up to $5,000 a year, 
and even more, at rentals of about half 
of the going rate. That explains why 
this program has become known as 
socialized housing. 

As a further example of irresponsibil- 
ity and waste in the housing field, the 
Urban Renewal Administration of the 
Federal Housing and Home Finance 
Agency recently announced an urban re- 
newal project for the little town of Wink, 
Tex. It was announced that the Govern- 
ment is giving Wink $891,868 and lend- 
ing it $1,034,758 at the usual low rate 
of interest. Plagued by a chronic water 
shortage, the little town is going to be 
dressed up with no place to go, I am 
afraid. But what difference does it 
make? Uncle Sam is putting up the 
money. 
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PROPOSED DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS MEANS 
MORE WASTE 

The Congress will soon be asked to 
approve a new agency, a Department of 
Urban Affairs, with its Director to be a 
member of the President’s Cabinet. 
This new agency is to enable municipali- 
ties to come to Washington for more 
money to finance welfare, housing, and a 
multitude of other projects. This means 
a further lessening of local responsibility, 
and more and more concentration of 
government in Washington at the ex- 
pense of local responsibilities. And it 
means vast sums of money added to the 
budget year in and year out in the 
future. 

Then, early this year the Congress ap- 
propriated $215 million to be given out 
as aid for children of unemployed peo- 
ple. Has it come to pass that local peo- 
ple cannot take care of their local relief 
problems? This is referred to as the 
“pig brother” role of Uncle Sam in deal- 
ing with purely local affairs. 

In addition, the Federal Government 
has begun a vastly expanded program of 
giving food to families of needy and un- 
employed. That is fine and good. No 
one wants to see deserving people go 
hungry. But in this instance the Gov- 
ernment has been going into the mar- 
kets and spending millions in the pur- 
chase of certain food products for this 
purpose. So it is not just a matter of 
giving away surplus commodities al- 
ready owned by the Government. 

The question is: Is this really neces- 
sary? Are local communities unable to 
meet local responsibilities in that field? 
Can local community chest drives no 
longer cope with local relief problems? 
If not, then would it not be more desir- 
able that a particular community in 
need first seek kelp on the State level 
before making the long journey to Wash- 
ington? Or is it becoming the policy of 
the Federal Government to preempt this 
field and relieve the local communities 
of this time-honored responsibility? 


TREND MAY BE DANGEROUS 


It is the trend that bothers me. If un- 
interrupted, just what will it lead to? 
G. D. H. Cole, a leading Socialist spokes- 
man, wrote an article in the Communist 
publication, Masses and Mainstream, en- 
titled “Is There Common Ground?” In 
this article he delineated the common 
ground between Socialists and Com- 
munists. The second of the four points 
of common ground listed by Cole is: 

Second, Communists and Socialists agree 
in seeking to establish for all people some 
sort of welfare state or society. 


Let us examine another or two of the 
many new and expensive welfare pro- 
grams now being advanced. We are be- 
ing urged to act quickly on a new 4-year 
$700 million training program “designed 
to give new skills to unemployed work- 
ers.” 

Life Line on January 25 commented: 

The trouble with this kind of spending is 
that it is habit forming, almost like a nar- 
cotic. In 1935, for instance, during the depth 
of the depression, Federal welfare spending 
cost $2 billlion. And this year the Govern- 
ment’s expenditure for so-called welfare pro- 
grams are at the rate of $21 billion a year. 
That is an increase of more than 1,000 per- 
cent over such expenditures in 1935. 
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Now, what is the thinking behind all 
this upsurge in welfare spending? One 
authority referred to the old Keynesian 
theory that government should spend 
in bad times to balance the ecoonomy— 
reducing the debt in good years. That 
would be fine if the second part were ob- 
served. 

But this authority points out that 
deficit advocates do not bother to ration- 
alize; they delight in debts. Deficits, 
they say, are really measures of credit 
and credit creates economic activity. 
Credit can be creative if well used and 
firmly based. But credit for public 
spending also creates inflation, including 
higher interest rates—and tighter credit 
for private enterprise. It also under- 
mines confidence in the dollar. Infla- 
tion, it is said, levies its own taxes—al- 
ways heaviest on those least able to pay. 

MORE INFLATION? 


The new threat of more inflation stems 
from two chief causes: deficit Federal 
spending and the drive by big labor for 
increased wages. 

It works this way: The more the Gov- 
ernment borrows, the more money goes 
into circulation, and as the amount of 
money increases it becomes cheaper; 
that is, it will buy less. So the result is 
that prices and wages go up and up. At 
the same time the standard of living of 
those on fixed incomes goes down and 
down. 

In two decades the American dollar 
has lost more than half of its purchasing 
power. If its value is taken to be 100 
cents in 1939, it now contains the equiva- 
lent of 44 cents. 

On top of the generous spending that 
has been going on, Walter Reuther has 
made it plain he will be shooting for the 
moon in demands on automobile manu- 
facturers. The auto makers in an at- 
tempt to settle offered Reuther a 21-cent 
hourly increase in wages over the next 
3 years, plus a wide range of improve- 
ments in fringe benefits. 

“Their offer does not remotely lay the 
basis for a settlement,” Reuther replied. 

If Reuther succeeds in his goals, as 
McDonald did in dealing with the steel 
industry 2 years ago, then the pattern 
set will be expected to lead to a general 
wave of wage-price increases. And this, 
of course, means inflation and more in- 
flation, particularly since it will coincide 
with the Federal Government’s deficit 
spending policies, which, incidentally, 
are strongly supported by Reuther. 

OTHER EXAMPLES OF FREE SPENDING 


Let us consider other examples of 
nonessential spending, now in the mak- 
ing. The House recently refused to ap- 
prove an initial $95 million expenditure 
to build a nuclear-powered electric proj- 
ect at Hanford, Wash. The Senate has 
approved it. The proposal sounds good. 
It would provide electricity out in the 
Northwest at subsidized rates, with the 
American taxpayers helping pay for it. 
But it turned out that even with that 
outlay the cost would be about $130 per 
kilowatt to produce. And powerplants 
currently being installed produce at a 
cost of only about $80 per kilowatt. 
Moreover, it was developed that the 
Northwest already has a surplus of elec- 
tric production capacity. 
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Mr. Speaker, if we follow the line of 
least resistance and vote for all these 
projects that lack sound justification, 
where is all of this spending to lead us? 
Have we no sense of fiscal responsibility 
left? Yet we are told that we are now 
in a period of grave national emergency. 
We all know that is true. The President 
in his recent special message to Congress 
regarding the Berlin crisis, stated: 

If we are to preserve our fiscal integrity 
and world confidence in the dollar—it will 
be necessary to hold tightly to prudent fiscal 
standards. 


Now, that is a wonderful statement, 
but what is being done about it? How 
can we reconcile the billions being spent 
for welfare and other nonessential pur- 
poses with the President’s announce- 
ment? Let us ponder well the Presi- 
dent’s advice when we vote on such 
things as the Hanford projects, depressed 
areas bills, housing bonanza measures, 
school aid, new agencies, Federal sub- 
sidies to construct local sewer plants, 
$700 million training programs for so- 
called unemployed, Peace Corps, and 
scores of other outlays, a combination 
of the cost for which may well do violence 
to our fiscal integrity. 

WHAT ABOUT THE PEACE CORPS? 


I have just mentioned the proposed 
Peace Corps, approval of which has 
already been voted in the Senate and 
will soon be acted upon in the House. 
To be sure, it is appealing—sending 
young men and women all over the 
world to teach, engineer, doctor, mend, 
and promote American techniques for 
doing things. 

But when we examine the proposal we 
run into duplications on every hand. 
Point 4 under foreign aid has been doing 
this kind of work for years. If it is 
sound and is not adequate, would it not 
be more sensible to expand point 4? And 
religious missionaries are in this field 
and have been for years. 

To be sure, the proposal, with trained 
and capable personnel, could conceivably 
do some good for our country. Perhaps 
point 4 should be eliminated and their 
trained personnel transferred to the 
Peace Corps, if that is a better way of 
doing it. But what can we expect from 
the young people who will man the Peace 
Corps? ‘There is reason to believe at 
least some of them will be overeducated 
and undertrained. Here is an example 
in point: 

The press recently reported that a 22- 
year-old Miami youth, Charles S. Kamen, 
was recruited by the Peace Corps. He 
was accepted. He wants to teach in the 
Philippines. 

Kamen, a June sociology graduate of 
Brandeis University, turned up recently 
as an uninvited guest at a Miami Rotary 
Club showing the film, “Operation 
Abolition.” 

That film reveals a college student riot 
in San Francisco, led by known Com- 
munists, against a public hearing sched- 
uled by the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. 

“He kept applauding at the wrong 
time,” the Rotary president was quoted 
as saying. “He laughed loudly when the 
witnesses refused to answer questions. 
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“Then he tried to grab the microphone 
to ‘tell our side of the story’.” 

Amid shouts of “throw him out,” four 
elderly Rotarians grabbed him and es- 
corted him forcibly down the elevator 
to the sidewalk. 

Then, on August 22 the press reported: 

The Peace Corps is running into mount- 
ing opposition on Capitol Hill because Di- 
rector Sargent Shriver has refused to dis- 
charge Kamen. 


This incident is mentioned only for the 
purpose of illustrating the fact that ap- 
parently little concern is being observed 
concerning the quality of personnel being 
chosen to represent the Peace Corps. 

Moreover, it would seem that in view 
of the President’s recent message on Ber- 
lin, with the draft being stepped up and 
a large number of reservists being called 
up or alerted, this entire Peace Corps idea 
should be put on the shelf at least for the 
time being. 

The initial cost of this project is esti- 
mated at $40 million. Let us hope that 
the Congress, if it decides to approve the 
Peace Corps, will at least cut the cost in 
half, and let it serve as an experiment. 

The problem—and the challenge— 
with which this Congress and the coun- 
try is faced was, I thought, well ex- 
pressed in an editorial which appeared 
in the July 26 issue of the Washington 
Star, which follows: 

In this situation, it seems to us that at 
least two things are imperative. Our allies 
must assume their full share of the effort, 
despite the obvious reluctance of some to do 
so. And the Kennedy administration as well 
as the American people must be willing to 
give up or postpone expenditures on things 
which are not essential. True, Mr. Kennedy 
said last night that we must keep down all 
spending “not thoroughly justified in budget 
requests.” He seems to think, however, that 
everything for which he has asked since tak- 
ing office is justified, and he offers the easy 
assurance that “We can afford all these 
things.” We disagree. As this Nation be- 
gins to prepare for the danger of war, it 
should be willing to cut back on those things 
which are not essential to this preparation. 
The more abundant life has great political 
appeal, but its maintenance is not compati- 
ble with the grim demands which Mr. Ken- 
nedy says are imposed upon us by the re- 
quirements of national survival. 





THE LATE WILLIAM M. BOYLE, JR. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep regret I learned of the death 
of William M. Boyle, Jr., whom I ad- 
mired very much and whose friendship 
I greatly valued. His death leaves a 
feeling of deep sorrow among his legion 
of friends and admirers. 

Bill Boyle impressed everyone who 
knew or met him with his ability, his 
deep faith, his deep patriotism, his 
broad and understanding mind, which 
was evidenced by his nobility of charac- 
ter, his captivating personality, his love 
of the Democratic Party, and the fine ex- 
ample he set for others as a family man. 
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I prized very much this friendship 
that existed between us. 

In his profession as a lawyer, he had 
established for himself an outstanding 
name. 

In the field of politics, in his early 
years as a young man, he took an active 
interest in the success of the Democratic 
Party. Bill Boyle was a great organizer, 
a quality so necessary for success in the 
field of politics. 

Bill Boyle held many positions of 
trust, all of which he carried out with 
ability, leadership, and success. 

For years he occupied a very close re- 
lationship and friendship with former 
President Truman, taking an active and 
leading part in all his campaigns. 

In the 1948 campaign of former Presi- 
dent Truman, that unusual and historic 
campaign, Bill Boyle played a most im- 
portant part, always loyal, devoting un- 
tiringly his full time throughout the 
country, to the election of President 
Truman. He was one of a small circle 
who was confident that President Tru- 
man would be elected. 

In 1949 he was elected chairman of 
the Democratic Committee, in which po- 
sition he served with distinction for 2 
years. 

His legion of friends and admirers, of 
whom I am included, will miss Bill Boyle 
very much. 

Mrs. McCormack joins with me in ex- 
tending to Mrs. Boyle and her daugh- 
ters our deep sympathy in their great 
loss and sorrow. 





COMMEMORATIVE STAMP IN MEM- 
ORY OF FRIDTJOF NANSEN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
MILLAN). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Montana 
{[Mr. OLSEN] is recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, as an of- 
ficial expression of admiration for great 
and gifted public servants in many lands, 
the U.S. Post Office has been issuing a 
series of commemorative stamps, per- 
haps the best known among them being 
the champion of liberty series. The men 
thus honored not only served their peo- 
ples and governments but also have ren- 
dered some signal service to the com- 
munity of nations and to some sacred 
human cause. 

Today I have introduced a resolution 
for the addition to the list of illustrative 
public servants thus honored the name 
of the late Fridtjof Nansen, the cente- 
nary of whose birthday is being observed 
this year. It would be eminently ap- 
propriate for the U.S. Post Office to issue 
on this occasion—his birthday is October 
10—a commemorative stamp in honor of 
this noble son of Norway, a true ex- 
plorer, a courageous statesman, and a 
great humanitarian, whose outstanding 
championship and indefatigable work 
for the welfare of millions of destitute 
people after the First World War in his 
capacity as the League of Nation’s first 
High Commissioner for Refugees has 
placed him among the immortals of his 
age, of our age. 
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I have prepared a biography of Fridt- 
jof Nansen, which I wish to have my 
colleagues in the House hear about. 

This biography follows: 

FrIDTJOF NANSEN 
(October 10, 1861—May 13, 1930) 


This year marks the centenary of the birth 
of a great Norwegian, a true giant among 
great Norsemen. Fridtjof Nansen was a man 
of many parts, and great in many ways: he 
was eminent as an explorer, distinguished 
as a scientist, illustrious as a statesman and 
humanitarian. 

This inimitable Viking of our age was 
born into an average Norwegian family in 
a village named Froen, near Norway’s capital 
city, Oslo. Soon after his birth the family 
moved to the city and there his father prac- 
ticed law. After completing his secondary 
education Fridtjof Nansen entered the Oslo 
University, specializing in zoology, in which 
field he subsequently earned the doctor of 
philosophy degree in 1887. In the mean- 
time he became intensely interested in ex- 
ploration, particularly in polar expeditions. 
In 1888 he made a successful expedition into 
the then unknown interior of Greenland. 
From then on he made numerous pioneer- 
ing expeditions across the Arctic Ocean, and 
the North Pole, each succeeding one more 
daring than its predecessor. But in every 
one of these he was remarkably successful 
and was recognized as a leading explorer 
at the turn of the century. In 1908 he be- 
came professor of oceanography at Oslo Uni- 
versity, and 10 years later was made rector 
of that institution. 

Fridtjof Nansen was a man of boundless 
energy. Besides attaining splendid success 
in scientific fields, he wanted to serve his 
people and his country as an active public 
servant in politics. Thus we find him very 
active in Norwegian national politics. When 
the Norwegian-Swedish Union was dissolved 
in 1905, Nansen became Norway’s first Am- 
bassador in England. Though representing 
a small country in that world capital, he was 
respected and honored by people in all 
classes there who came to know him. Dur- 
ing the First World War he led a Norwegian 
delegation to this country for the purpose 
of securing essential supplies for Norway. 
But this man of great vision and positive 
action, while working hard for the welfare 
of his countrymen, showed a serious con- 
cern for the lot of helpless millions suf- 
fering in war. While in this country he 
became acquainted with leaders interested 
in relief work, and with their encourage- 
ment he later embarked upon the last and 
perhaps the greatest phase of his career. 

At the end of that war there were mil- 
lions of homeless refugees in many parts 
of Europe, in Russia, and in Asia Minor. 
These victims of the war and of postwar 
disturbances had a prior claim upon all 
philanthropic organizations in Europe and 
America, and their fate was the first con- 
cern of the newly established League of Na- 
tions. That world organization set up its 
refugee group, and Fridtjof Nansen was 
made its head as the League’s Commissioner 
for Refugees. But the task was a stupen- 
dous one, too difficult to perform even under 
normal conditions. People were starving by 
the tens of thousands in Russia, in the Cau- 
casus, in Asia Minor, and in Greece; Ar- 
menians, Greeks, Russians, and many others 
were clamoring for aid. No man, nor a 
group of men, nor a government could deal 
with the almost heartrending situation, but 
this courageous and resourceful son of Nor- 
way, who was fast becoming No. 1 public 
servant in Europe and in the world, tackled 
the job with determination and firm resolve. 

Dr. Nansen had already gained high es- 
teem and deserved respect in the League 
Assembly as the spokesman of his country, 
and he used his almost unequaled prestige 
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in the furtherance of the cause of refugees 
there. Once when officially thwarted in his 
attempt to have the League raise an inter- 
national relief loan, he personally embarked 
upon a fundraising campaign, and in the 
course of 6 weeks in northern Europe alone 
he raised more than $1 million. With that 
sum on hand, he ignored the redtape of 
official channels, collected a small staff of 
skilled administrators, and with more aid 
from organizations in this country, he was 
feeding some 10 million people on several 
continents. 

This man of goodwill, of extraordinary 
energy, of indomitable will, and of sterling 
integrity served conscientiously and most 
honorably the cause of refugees for 10 years. 
He was their eloquent spokesman in the 
free world. Through his untiring efforts 
the lives of many thousands were saved, and 
many other thousands secured a new lease 
on life. Nansen was instrumental in endow- 
ing these homeless refugees with an inter- 
national passport, known as the Nansen 
passport, which was duly recognized and 
honored by all countries. Thus besides help- 
ing these refugees to be fed, he freed them 
from bondage. 

For all these almost superhuman services 
to humanity Nansen was honored by many 
lands. He was a friend of many monarchs, 
presidents, and prime ministers of many 
countries. He was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1923, and in 1925 he was elected 
rector of St. Andrews University in Scot- 
land, a high honor usually reserved to dis- 
tinguished citizens of commonwealth coun- 
tries. But this simple and stolid son of 
Norway, this model citizen of the world, 
did not care for honors and decorations. 
Nor did he care for money. The Nobel Peace 
Prize money (some $40,000) which he re- 
ceived went directly to the refugee fund. 
His was a devoted and dedicate life for the 
service of human welfare, for man’s advance- 
ment toward a better and peaceful world. 
On the centenary of the birth of this great 
public servant, patriot, scientist, statesman, 
and humanitarian we pay tribute to his 
blessed and immortal memory. 





THE 22D ANNIVERSARY OF NAZI 
INVASION OF POLAND 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI], may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, September 1, is the 22d anniversary 
of the Nazi invasion of Poland which 
opened World War II. Certainly, one of 
the greatest of the many tragedies of 
World War II was the betrayal by the 
Allies, specifically by our Presidents at 
Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam, of the 
Polish people, who despite their heroic 
participation on the side of freedom, 
found their own nation placed in the 
hands of a Communist puppet govern- 
ment. 

Certainly in a far more eloquent and 
effective manner than I could possibly 
Produce, an appropriate discussion of 
the tragic events which affected the Pol- 
ish people throughout World War II is 
found in the message of the President 
of the Republic of Poland to the Polish 
nation on the occasion of this 22d an- 
niversary of World War II. 

At the conclusion of my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask leave to place into the 
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REcorD this message from H. E. August 
Zaleski to the Polish people behind the 
Iron Curtain and those scattered in 
various parts of the world: 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF POLAND TO THE POLISH NATION 


H. E. August Zaleski, President of the Re- 
public of Poland has issued the following 
message to the Poles all over the world to 
mark the 22d anniversary of the German 
invasion of Poland on September 1, 1939: 

“On this anniversary, every Pole cannot 
but recall the bitter memory of the attack 
upon our native country by Germany allied 
with Russia, in order to effect yet another 
partition of Poland. 

“In spite of the heroic resistance of the 
Polish forces, who fought unaided by our 
allies, the two age-old enemies of our country 
overran the whole Republic of Poland. This 
occupation, which violated all the tenets of 
international law, was unparalleled in mod- 
ern times in its efforts to exterminate the 
whole Polish nation, and in this, both the 
occupying powers vied with each other in the 
atrocities they committed for the eradication 
of everybody and everything that was Polish. 
Despite this, the Polish nation carried on the 
struggle without interruption and with 
boundless devotion. 

The fight was waged by the Polish forces 
in exile, by the home army in Poland, and 
by every citizen of the Republic regardless 
of status, age, sex, and ethnic origin. Our 
allies were lavish in encouraging and praising 
us while the fighting lasted. Apart from 
their treaty commitments to Poland, the 
United States and Great Britain on August 
14, 1941, proclaimed the Atlantic Charter, 
which defined principles upon which the fu- 
ture structure of the world was to rest. 

On January 1, 1942, the Soviet Union and 
the other Allies accepted these principles. 
They guaranteed freedom and independence 
to all nations. 

This did not, however, prevent the prin- 
cipal signatories of the charter from con- 
cluding the shameful accords of Teheran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam. The present dire state 
of world relations brought about these agree- 
ments must be evident to those who drew 
them up. It can be stated without any ex- 
aggeration that since hostility ceased, the 
world has been continually passing from 
one crisis to another. Their duration varies, 
but they all end in more or less sizable con- 
cessions to the advantage of the one coun- 
try, which still conducts a large-scale im- 
perialistic policy, i.e., Soviet Russia. Under 
the pretext of spreading the Communist 
creed or of ensuring her own security, Rus- 
sia is extending her influences in every part 
of the world, whilst the West—terrified by 
the phantom of atomic war—has hitherto 
not managed to take the single step that 
could hold up this advance of Russian im- 
perialism. And this step is the demand that 
Russia withdraw from all the lands lawlessly 
seized by her. 

But there are signs that the time when 
this will be done is approaching. Thus, the 
President of the United States said on March 
8 this year: “We must never, at any sum- 
mit, in any treaty declaration, in our minds, 
recognize Soviet domination of Eastern Eu- 
rope.” Whilst on the 20th anniversary of 
the Atlantic Charter, he affirmed that time 
has not changed and events have not dimmed 
the historic principles expressed in the At- 
lantic Charter. ‘We are still,’’ he said, “de- 
termined to protect the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under 
which they live.” 

It is indubitable that the present difficult 
international position is the outcome of that 
departure from the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter which consisted primarily in bring- 
ing a hundred millions of the population of 
Europe under the Russian yoke. We trust 
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that this blunder can still be repaired. All 
that is necessary is clearly and boldly to re- 
vert to the ideals of freedom and justice 
that were abandoned for momentary and in- 
significant gains. 





CUBAN INVASION DIARY 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp], may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been called to my attention three articles 
written by Mr. Robert T. Hartmann, 
chief of the Los Angeles Times’ Wash- 
ington Bureau, under the title, “Invasion 
Diary.” These articles contain unusual 
background information concerning the 
attitude of a Cuban doctor who left his 
U.S. practice and volunteered to help 
rid his native island of Fidel Castro in 
last April’s ill-fated invasion. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I insert at this point in the Rrecorp 
the first in this series of articles which 
appeared in the Los Angeles Times on 
Monday morning, August 21, 1961: 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Aug. 21, 1961] 


INVASION Diary: CUBAN TELLS LOSS OF FAITH 
IN UNITED STATES 


(By Robert T. Hartmann) 


WASHINGTON.—Here is an absorbing hu- 
man document—the uninhibited diary of a 
Cuban doctor who left his U.S. practice and 
volunteered to help rid his native island of 
Fidel Castro in last April's ill-fated invasion. 

Dr. Arturo Lopez—which is not his name— 
penned his innermost feelings and personal 
observations as they came to him during 
the eventful fortnight that took him from 
a training base in Guatemala to the jump- 
ing-off point in Nicaragua and within a 
tantalizing stone’s throw of his goal. His 
diary, made available to the Times by a 
responsible U.S. official who received it from 
reliable Cuban sources, is here published 
for the first time. 


HE LOSES FAITH IN UNITED STATES 


More fascinating than fiction, the diary 
contains few facts not known to Castro’s 
expert military interrogators who have been 
working over the free Cuban survivors for 
months. The shocking details of the Bay 
of Pigs disaster also have been reconstructed 
for Americans by able reporters working 
with sources more comprehensively informed 
than Dr. Lopez. 

What is unique about his account is that 
it reveals, even in English translation, the 
slow erosion of one Cuban’s faith in the 
United States, the soaring and shattering of 
high hopes on which he and his comrades 
staked their lives, and the cruel impact of 
what seemed a bewildering betrayal upon a 
bit player in a colossal tragedy of errors. 

This patriot physician was not enmeshed 
in the Cuban refugee politics which con- 
tributed along with American bungling to 
the debacle. 


LITTLE COMFORT FOR AMERICANS 


His private concerns are simple and readi- 
ly recognizable by anyone who has ever 
waited off a dark invasion beach—his beloved 
Carmencita and the freedom of his country. 
The diary records his fears for close Cuban 
friends and comrades in arms, whose names 
have been disguised or deleted by this report- 
er, along with other inconsequential details 
which might still give aid or comfort to the 
enemy. 
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But there is little comfort left for Ameri- 
cans in this intimate and passionately Latin 
account of the April agony of one free Cuban, 
except that he survived. Others were less 
lucky, including two hitherto unsung Ameri- 
cans whose heroism Dr. Lopez relates in his 
final entry. 


MONDAY, APRIL 10, 1961 


(For several days reports have been pub- 
lished in Cuba and the United States that 
Cuban exiles are preparing for an invasion 
with American assistance at bases in the 
United States and Central America, includ- 
ing Guatemala, where the diary begins.— 
Ed.) 

“Since dawn it has been obvious our de- 
parture is near. This morning at 9 about 600 
men were chosen to go to a place closer to 
Cuba, where our airmen have been for a 
week. Also the Cuban commanders and the 
base medical team departed. 

“I went to confession, but could not get 
my communion. Some superior orders had 
moved the mass up from the scheduled hour 
of 10 a.m., so I was late. 

We all feel an atmosphere of fiesta be- 
cause we are confident of a victory. I said 
farewell to Jose, always with his big smile; 
Luis was brave in his adios. We were all in 
military formation before they boarded the 
trucks and permission to sing our national 
anthem was asked and granted. It was a 
very touching farewell, though they assured 
us we would all meet again at “point X” 
before going to Cuba. 

“That night I went up the hill to head- 
quarters to see if there was any news from 
Carmencita, though I knew it was too soon 
for a message.” 


TUESDAY, APRIL 11 


(The Washington Post reported on this 
date that “Cubans are about to fight Cubans 
for the control of their island nation, and 
the anti-Castro forces have the blessing of 


the Kennedy administration.”’) 

“Five hundred more men left, among them 
many friends. I prayed all day that we would 
not go until I received Carmencita’s letter, 
but it did not arrive.” 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12 


(In Washington, President Kennedy told 
&@ press conference that “under no circum- 
stances” would U.S. Armed Forces intervene 
in Cuba and denied any anti-Castro of- 
fensive would be mounted from the United 
States. This was broadcast worldwide and, 
of course, to Cuba.) 

“What was left of our troops, including 
the parachutists, left the base. About 1,250 
men will land in Cuba. An atmosphere of 
happiness and confidence in victory con- 
tinues. 

“My only worry was leaving without news 
from Carmencita. But I could wait no long- 
er, though I made one more trip for mail. 
I left behind a bag of clothes and a white 
silk handkerchief, which all my friends and 
the top Cuban commanders had autographed, 
to be sent either to Miami or, God willing, 
to our old home in Havana. I hope we can 
ali read the signatures together in Cuba 
soon. 

“The trip was horrible, loaded down with 
my sleeping bag, binoculars, radio and 
jammed inside a canvas-covered truck for 
2 hours over an infernal road through 
mountains and precipices. We inhaled the 
greatest imaginable quantity of dust, which 
blacked out my glasses and the handkerchief 
I used to cover nose and mouth. 

“Coming down from 6,000 to 800 feet we 
arrived at the airbase and had to carry our 
gear five blocks to a barracks. I washed from 
the waist up at a faucet, and afterwards felt 
much better. We had barely begun to relax 
when we were told to leave at once by plane. 
So we walked back the five blocks for a hur- 
ried meal—our first cold water fit to drink— 
and after bolting the food we waited for 2 
hours on the grass. 
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“Destination unknown 


“I had given one of the Americans a few 
lines dashed off to Carmencita, but got 
my letter back and wrote her much more, 
not knowing when she might receive it. 
Finally we left Guatemala in a military 
plane, about 10 p.m. We spent the 34-hour 
flight speculating where we were going, us- 
ing our new compasses. 

“(We shall not fail for lack of equipment.) 

“When we flew due east we wondered: 
Jamaica? In the time announced it would 
be impossible to reach Guantanamo or Haiti, 
much less Puerto Rico. Maybe a key south 
of Cuba?” 

THURSDAY, APRIL 13 


“Apparently that compass doesn’t work 
well in a plane. We landed in Nicaragua 
early this morning. 

“Waiting were familiar faces—the boys 
from our air force (names deleted). Again 
we boarded trucks, but the medical team 
rated a jeep, and were taken to a railroad 
station. 

‘Loaded into freight cars, close and dark, 
so nobody could identify us as invading Cu- 
bans with full military equipment, we had 
a luckily brief ride to the wharf. There 
the ships were awaiting us. 

“And I found out we had been deceived 
about a hospital ship. 


“No hospital ship 


“The hospital ship they had promised us 
never existed. Now I doubt if anything I 
had believed was the truth, and I wonder 
whether we are really going to get all the 
necessary support to conquer. 

“I turned my back on the American doc- 
tor who broke the news, saying my colleagues 
and I would give him our decision the next 
day. It was about 3 in the morning. All 
the ships were packed with people but ours 
had not yet arrived. 

“The chief medical officer offered Dr. Pepe 
and me his own cabin, but we refused and 
remained all night with our team on the 
pier, debating what to do.” 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14 


“Pepe and I were invited to have break- 
fast with the fleet commander, a very nice 
Cuban, who said we were justified in our 
displeasure. We asked him to get us in 
to see the American chiefs who call them- 
selves our allies and directors of all this 
operation. We wanted to tell them our 
decision: not to go in the expeditionary boat 
assigned us. 

“It seemed silly to go through more dis- 
comfort and worse difficulties for a whole 
week without any chance to do our pro- 
fessional duties as physicians. But since we 
had given our word and despite our doubts 
due to the many lies already disclosed, we 
wanted to help our fellow citizens by being 
flown to Cuba as soon as a plane could land 
and a hospital could be set up on the beach- 
head. 

“Bitter argument 

“Well, we argued all day—almost 12 
hours—with no less than six people who 
gave us all kinds of unconvincing explana- 
tions. Finally they took us to the top 
American, who informed us he was giving 
the orders in military matters. 

“We did everything but come to blows 
with him. 

“After I told him a thing or two, this 
American dared to say they were sacrificing 
more for Cuba than we are. 

“I answered they were serving their own 
interests and I would not tolerate anyone 
giving me lessons in patriotism. 

“Then the commander of the Cuban air 
force, who wanted us to go and treat the 
wounded troops, stepped in. He took the 
American over to a corner to stop our vio- 
lent argument. Left alone, Pepe and I de- 
cided we could not destroy any of the high 
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spirit and confidence of the troops or aban- 
don them at the hour of their departure. 


“Departure delayed 


“We went over to the Cuban and Ameri- 
can commanders and said we would go under 
any circumstances. We shook hands and 
bade the Americans goodby. 

“We turned our backs and went aboard the 
Lake Charles, the ship assigned to us. I was 
given a good sofa in the captain’s office. We 
ate with the captain and officers and are 
comfortably taken care of. The other ships 
got the order to depart, but we are waiting 
for some reason.” 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15 (D-DAY MINUS 2) 


(On this date three Cuban air bases were 
simultaneously bombed and two B-26’s 
landed in Florida. There one pilot said he 
and two others had defected from Castro’s 
air force. As Americans learned much later 
and the Communists knew then, they were 
part of the invasion plan and took off from 
“secret” Central American bases. Castro 
ordered general mobilization.) 

“Our expedition consists of five 2,500-ton 
freighters about 240 feet long with only four 
or five cabins in each. They are loaded with 
jeeps, trucks, landing craft and a tremen- 
dous cargo of highly explosive aviation gaso- 
line to be used by our planes once we seize 
the airport after the landing. 

“If, during an attack, one spark should 
reach the gasoline the explosion would put 
us all in orbit. 

“We continue tied up to the pier, wait- 
ing for our fuel tanks to be filled and 
speculating where the landing will be. Most 
of us think either the Isle of Pines or San 
Juliar in Pinar del Rio. 


“Tanker 40 hours late 


“There are a lot of cracks, not too tran- 
quilizing, about being put on this ‘floating 
atomic bomb,’ which is supposed to refuel 
the other ships off the beachhead. Now 
our expected tanker is already 40 hours late. 

“My gastritis is worse. I cannot under- 
stand how things can get so fouled up in 
an operation like this. I spent most of the 
day in bed on canned skimmed milk and 
paregoric, sick, too, with disillusionment at 
the deceit about the hospital ship of which 
we were the victims. 

“But I was happily excited about the 
bombing of three airports in Cuba, which 
the American doctors who notified us said 
was very successful. We did _ especially 
heavy damage to the one at Santiago. It 
surprised us, though, that our entire air 
fleet had not taken part so as to accomplish 
complete destruction. 


“Bomber attack 


“I had seen 20 or 25 big bombers but only 
8, it seems, took part in the attack. For 
surprise and psychological impact the first 
blow should have been as hard as possible. 
There were plenty of pilots, aircraft and 
bombs to do it. 

“Why wasn’t it done?” 


SUNDAY, APRIL 16 (D DAY MINUS 1) 


(On this date Castro challenged the United 
States to produce the Cuban pilots before 
the United Nations, and Washington dum- 
mied up tight on the whole affair. At the 
White House, evidently on representations 
from U.N. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson re- 
layed through the State Department, Presi- 
dent Kennedy issued secret orders (to the 
CIA, unbeknown to the Pentagon) canceling 
the second air strike by free Cuban B-26 
bombers scheduled to knock out Castro’s 
nine fighter planes in known locations. The 
invaders naturally knew nothing of this.) 

“We were surprised the air raid was not 
repeated today as we know the landings are 
about to start. 

“About noon the tanker finally showed up 
and we got our orders to depart as soon as 
it was dark. 
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“I wrote my last letter to Carmencita. We 
all prayed a rosary in the bow of the ship. 
I had no chance for communion as I prom- 
ised Carmencita. We all prayed only three 
fathers and they have already sailed for 
Cuba. 

“Besides our surgical team there are in all 
about 100 men aboard as we cast off.” 


Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
the Recorp that part of the invasion 
diary which appeared in the Los Angeles 
Times on Tuesday, August 22, 1961: 
[From the Los Angeles Times, Aug. 22, 1961] 
INVASION DIARY: CUBAN BITTER AT LACK OF AID 

(By Robert T. Hartmann) 


WASHINGTON.—Dr. Arturo Lopez, a ficti- 
tious name for a real Cuban physician who 
volunteered for last April’s ill-fated attempt 
to liberate his native island, kept a fascinat- 
ing personal diary of his mounting fears 
and frustrations. 

In the first entries, published exclusively 
by the Times Monday, he described the high 
hopes of the invaders as they left their 
secret training camps in Guatemala and 
Nicaragua and sailed for Cuba, his discovery 
at dockside that the hospital ship he be- 
lieved promised by the American authorities 
was not available, and his decision after 
angry argument to embark anyway in an old 
freighter loaded with aviation gasoline. 

As the SS Lake Charles steams toward 
Cuba, 2 days behind the bulk of the small in- 
vasion fleet, the Cuban patriots cheer a sur- 
prise strike by their B-26 bombers on three 
Castro air bases, raising Dr. Lopez’ spirits 
but puzzling him when a second Sunday air 
raid mysteriously fails to materialize. 
Never dreaming it had been canceled at 
the 11th hour by President Kennedy him- 
self, the doctor continues his diary: 


MONDAY, APRIL 17 (D-DAY) 


(At 2 a.m. on this day some 1,200 to 1,600 
US.-trained and equipped Cuban exiles, 
calling themselves the “army of liberation,” 
launched an amphibious assault on the 
swamp-surrounded beaches of Bahia de 
Cochinos, the Bay of Pigs, south of Havana. 
Initially they achieved tactical surprise and 
swiftly seized the nearest airstrip at Jaguey 
Grande. In Washington, Secretary of State 
Rusk reiterated that “there is not and will 
not be any intervention there by US. 
forces.’’) 

“I awoke with the ship’s radio blaring news 
of the invasion. 

“Overjoyed, we all remained glued to the 
radio and telegraphic equipment, trying to 
get news from New York or our own forces in 
Cuba because we knew all the propaganda 
stations were telling lies. 

“There was a report that other great land- 
ings had occurred at the Isle of Pines, 
Bacacon and Pinas del Rio. Where did 
those troops come from? The men were 
joking that at the last minute maybe the 
people in Miami decided to go and fight 
for Cuba. 

“Altogether we are quite optimistic. Per- 
sonally, I am feeling a lot better already, I 
started cutting down on the paregoric— 
don’t know how much longer it has to last.” 


TUESDAY, APRIL 18 (D-DAY PLUS 1) 


(On this day, while fog of war shrouded 
the Bay of Pigs, President Kennedy received 
& message from Premier Khrushchev warning 
him to call off the Cuban intervention. He 
replied that the United States “can take no 
action to stifle the spirit of liberty.’’) 

“We are still 100 miles away from Cuba. 

“All we can do is think about our families, 
and how worried they must be, believing us 
under fire. 

“I wonder how much the medical skill of 
our team must already be needed by our 
friends on land—or did the landing go off 
by surprise and practically without casual- 
ties as they told us so many times. 
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“By afternoon we hear that our forces 
are being attacked by heavy tanks and jets. 
The Americans told us positively that such 
arms would not be used against us—for 
reasons only they knew—so our troops 
neither trained nor took with them any anti- 
tank or antiaircraft guns. 

“But perhaps this news is only for propa- 
ganda purposes—to give Mr. (Adlai) Stev- 
enson at the United Nations an excuse for 
saying that the United States will not allow 
Russian help for Castro. 

“The captain just told us to try on our 
lifejackets and keep them close at hand. 
It is comforting, though, to see the Ameri- 
can destroyers and Navy jets buzzing around 
us. 

“Something has gone wrong in the land- 
ing. 
“Near Great * * * Island we got dispatch 
orders to stop, and soon afterward another 
of our ships was sighted apparently coming 
from Cuba. When it got nearer we recog- 
nized it as the Caribe, and a destroyer closed 
in and seemingly told it to stop also. 


“Holes in ship 


“Three of its seven landing craft were still 
on deck, though half the liferafts are gone. 
Some said they could see holes in the ship’s 
side. 

“After dark we received orders to proceed 
north, but slowly, and wait for a boat which 
would unload our aviation gasoline for use 
at an airport they have just conquered. 
What airport can this be? Anyway we’ll be 
glad to be rid of the danger of explosion. 

‘‘My sofa in the captain’s office is right 
next to the main radio telephone. I can hear 
all the talk between ships as I lie awake, 
and the orders issued them to maneuver. 

“Sometimes it sounds optimistic, but most 
of the time worried, and so we await the 
day. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19 (D-DAY PLUS 2) 


(Castro’s well-trained and Communist- 
armed regular troops crushed the invasion 
with tanks and artillery, taking some 1,200 
prisoners who fought until their ammuni- 
tion was exhausted. After knocking down 
the lumbering B-—26’s, Castro’s fast fighters 
freely strafed the diminishing beachhead. 
In glum silence, Washington prepared for 
the worst.) 

“T think things are going badly despite the 
hopeful gains reported by Swan Island 
(U.S.) radio. 

“We were only 5 hours from Cuba when 
unexplained orders came to stop again. 
Over the radiotelephone reports keep coming 
from the beachhead saying they are under 
attack by superior forces with tanks and 
planes and that without reinforcements they 
don’t know how much longer they can hold 
out. 

“Ten a.m.—Pleas for help from the land 
increase alarmingly. They are asking for im- 
mediate assistance from jets in order to sur- 
vive. Apparently only a small group is hold- 
ing the beach and using the phone from a 
little seashore village, while the rest of our 
troops are completely surrounded. 

“Over all channels we are getting mes- 
sages for the flagship of the U.S. Navy di- 
vision which escorted us, demanding jets 
and the cooperation which a thousand times 
was offered us if we were attacked by enemy 
jets or heavy tanks. 

“What bitter hours we spent hearing over 
and over again the same answer—while the 
best of Cuban men who unhesitatingly of- 
fered their lives to the fatherland were be- 
ing destroyed by the Communist hordes. 

“Our hearts are with you,’ they answer. 
‘We have communicated this desperate sit- 
uation to our superiors and surely, very soon, 
we will get authorization from the big boss 
to help you.’ 

“Eleven a.m.—All the Cuban ships have 
asked the flagship for permission to go 
ashore ourselves and help our desperate 
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friends. Except for our 100 men, the others 
have only their own crews and the cargo 
they never have been able to disembark. 

“Finally, after 11:30 a.m., we were over- 
joyed to hear: 

“*To the entire fleet—proceed at full speed 
toward the beachhead. We have ordered 
four jets which are already airborne on their 
way to attack and four more are coming from 
a nearby place. To all ships—proceed ac- 
cording to Operation Plan 1.’ 


“Ships start north 


“All the ships started due north, easily 
pulling ahead of us. (No boat ever came 
to offload our gasoline.) We did the best we 
could with our poor engines. 

“Doubt no more. They are going to give 
us the support they promised. We are see- 
ing it with our own eyes and hearing it with 
our Own ears over Official circuits. Not that 
we have much; the fight at the beach will 
not be easy. 

“Some of us are going to stay there, but 
they have not deceived us. They have ful- 
filled their promises. 

“After this military move of plain and 
open help, how can they hold back? Our 
sacrifice will not be sterile, and in a few 
weeks Cuba will be free of Fidel and com- 
munism. 

“Brief happiness 

“I went to bathe and put on my camou- 
flage suit for landing, but my joy and happi- 
ness were brief. When I came out of the 
shower, everyone seemed wilted. ‘What’s 
wrong?’ I asked. 

“It’s too late. The beachhead is lost. 
There has been no answer from shore, and 
reports from the jets are very confusing.’ 

“A few minutes later we heard: 

“*To the entire fleet—alter your course 
180 degrees.’ 

“I went out on deck for one look at the 
Cuban coast—my first and last. What a 
tragedy. All lost. A series of accidents 
saved this ship from disaster, for which 
thanks to God, but how many (and who?) 
are gone forever along with our hopes of sav- 
ing the fatherland? 


“Useless sacrifice 


“So much sacrifice—so useless. 

“If they were going to help us, use force 
if necessary as they just demonstrated—why 
haven’t they been doing it since yesterday 
afternoon when our brave boys were attacked 
by jets and tanks? 

“They will never be able to explain why 
they waited so long. 

“They have no pardon in the eyes of God. 
Nor will I ever forgive them (though Castro 
and his regime are doomed) for having per- 
mitted the slaughter of such a quantity 
of Cubans. 

“‘Now we are ordered to keep an alert watch 
for enemy planes. They have sunk two of 
our transports. 

“Such air cover have they given us, 
the * * *.” 


Mr. Speaker, I include at this point 
in the Recorp the third part of the in- 
vasion diary which appeared in the Los 
Angeles Times on Wednesday, August 
23, 1961. 


VANQUISHED VOICE “FREE CusA” Hope—ALL 
News Bap as DEJECTED BAND SarIts HoME 
IN ABORTIVE INVASION 


(By Robert T. Hartmann) 


WASHINGTON.—Through two preceding in- 
stallments from the personal diary of Dr. 
Arturo Lopez, pseudonym of a patriotic 
Cuban physician who volunteered for last 
April’s abortive attempt to rid Cuba of 
Castro, Times readers have witnessed the 
collapse of the invasion and with it the 
writer’s last hope for promised American 
help. Dr. Lopez’ concluding entries re- 
sume as the gasoline-loaded freighter that 
brought him agonizingly within sight of his 
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native shore strains its ancient engines to 
reach safety before it, too, is spotted and 
sunk by Communist jets. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 20 


(As the enormity of the Bay of Pigs dis- 
aster dawned on disbelieving Americans, 
President Kennedy told the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors in Washington 
“our restraint is not inexhaustible” and 
vowed Cuba would not be abandoned to the 
Communists. That evening, he conferred 
with former Vice President Nixon.) 

“We have been blacked out completely 
since dusk last night, when we changed 
course from east to south—back to Nic- 
aragua. We all gathered to pray a rosary 
for the souls of those who died. 

“Slowly our own normal fear of physical 
danger changed, as time crept by, into al- 
most an obsession that our families must 
be told we are OK. How I wish Juanita 
could be with Carmencita in this trying 
hour. How much better I would feel if I 
knew. 

“It is not easy to accept hard truth even 
when one clearly understands. We have 
been glued all day to the radio trying to 
sift conflicting stories wondering if we might 
still do something. 

“According to Swan Island, the fight goes 
on. According to Fidel, all is finished. Our 
analysis rejected sentimentalities and 
forced us to the worst conclusion. But what 
now of us? Will Nicaragua accept us after 
all this publicity? 

We have a favorable wind and should reach 
port early tomorrow, luckier than most of 
my friends. I'll find some way, by fair means 
or foul, to get word to Carmencita that I’m 
alive. 

“Havana radio is charging the invasion 
started from Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua. 
So of course we turn around again, north 
northeast, heading for Puerto Rico. Now the 
wind is against us, and it will take 4 or 5 
days at our poor speed. The ship shakes a 
lot, and some of the men are seasick. I dis- 
tributed seasickness pills. 


“Heard names of prisoners 


“We heard the first few names of prisoners, 
Pepe among them. His brother is with us, 
and through we invented a thousand lies to 
cheer him up he says he would rather Pepe 
were dead. They will break him first and 
then execute him. He is very brave—a true 
man. 

“They announced the old TV show with 
the prisoners for tonight—I hope Pepe is not 
on it. Some doctors’ names were given, of 
course not from our group. But what is 
Carmencita thinking of this? She knew 
about the hospital ship we planned to work 
on, and when she hears the enemy reports 
of medical supplies destroyed (as they really 
were) will she think we were sunk? 

“No—didn’t I write her saying there was 
no hospital ship? I pray to God she hasn’t 
got my last letter, probably she hasn't. 
Some are playing dominoes. I played check- 
ers awhile, trying to relax. 

“Suddenly, the ship stops—new course, 
toward Nicaragua again. 

“What game is this they’re playing? 

“Are we supposed to steam up and down 
the Caribbean Sea until the United Nations 
or the Organization of American States solves 
the problem of Cuba versus the United 
States? 

“Let them do as they like, but let us talk 
to our loved ones. We are Latins, not of a 
Saxon temperament. 

“Naturally there is much tension, our 
spirits are overheated, and we argue a lot. 
The future, I think, holds much misery for 
us. We will not quit trying to defeat Fidel 
Castro, but only if we are treated as equals 
and never again like blind pawns. 

“We will provide men for d 
cause, but they will also have to offer men. 
We will only go back under a mixed com- 
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mand with both forces represented. Never 
shall there be another time when the Cuban 
commanders are called in the night before 
the invasion, not to discuss or agree on 
plans, but to be told what to do.” 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22 


(“You are following a very dangerous 
path—ponder that,” Premier Khrushchev 
cabled President Kennedy from Moscow. 
The President’s role was beginning to reach 
American readers. Still he declined any 
press conference comment, wryly noting 
that “victory has many fathers but defeat 
is an orphan.” Following a National Se- 
curity Council meeting, Mr. Kennedy flew to 
Camp David to confer with General Eisen- 
hower. He named Gen. Maxwell Taylor 
(retired) to probe the Cuban fiasco in the 
CIA and Pentagon.) 

“Last night we heard over radio the TV 
quiz, including that coward Jimenez who 
talked too much. Was Carmencita listening 
to his slander and does she believe we were 
yellow? They also announced the capture 
of Manuelo—who is right here with us—one 
more heartache for those at home. 

“This afternoon we dropped anchor in 
Puerto Cabezas again, where another of our 
ships has already arrived. 

“Several of our airmen came aboard and 
told us we lost 12 planes and 11 pilots— 
another crash-landed his plane on the air- 
strip inside our beachhead but was rescued. 
Minutes later Castro’s militia retook the 
field, they said. 

“A thousand acts of heroism were per- 
formed by our brave pilots flying B—26 bomb- 
ers without a single fighter to protect them. 
We had none, but they told us: ‘Don’t worry, 
whenever you are near Cuba modern fighter 
aircraft will approach and cover you—the 
air support is going to be fantastic.’ 

“Support lacking 

“American air support wa; totally lacking, 
after a stream of dispatches demanding ful- 
fillment of those promises they told us the 
Cuban air commander frantically sent one 
to President Kennedy himself, saying because 
of him our pilots were daily flying into 
suicide. 

“Now rumor has it we cannot land, but 
upon transferring our gasoline tomorrow are 
to be sent off to Puerto Rico. After discuss- 
ing this very seriously we all served notice 
that (1) our families must be notified at 
once of our safety, (2) we must get rid of 
that gasoline immediately, (3) we would go 
to Puerto Rico or anywhere they ordered us 
by plane but not in this freighter, and (4) 
we would stop the ship from weighing 
anchor until we got a satisfactory reply from 
the authorities.” 


SUNDAY, APRIL 23 


(Another minor mutiny flared up over a 
U.S. television show. Secretary of Interior 
Udall said of the Cuban fiasco that the 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration “started 
it.” The GOP exploded with self-righteous 
wrath. President Kennedy indirectly re- 
buked Udall and publicly accepted “sole re- 
sponsibility for the events of the past few 
days.’’) 

“A ‘gentleman’ came aboard and told us 
to write our families, promising our letters 
would leave at once for Miami, and that be- 
sides he would try to get off acable. He said 
the gasoline would be unloaded promptly 
but our destination could not be decided 
until tomorrow, when someone very impor- 
tant is coming t» the base. 

“This calmed us down a bit, but by now 
we believe nothing. 

“The other ship came alongside to take 
some of our oil. There were some survivors 
of the beachhead on board, who told us the 
landing was easy early on D-Day morning, 
and quite a surprise. But at 7 am., they 
said, one of our ships got stuck and soon 
came under heavy enemy fire which pre- 
vented the unloading of half her cargo. 


September 1 


Two hours later another ship, hit by a 
rocket from a plane exploded after luckily 
completing the landing operation. What a 
rough deal they had and how much deceit. 


“Days numbered 


“Yet in spite of everything, considering 
how world affairs are going, the policies the 
American President is making and the hard- 
ening of hemispheric opposition to Castro, 
I am sure his days are numbered. Nobody 
will save him in the end. Maybe Cubans 
won’t have the stellar role in the final act 
that we played this time, but our fighting 
failure predetermined the ending. 

“We know our countrymen who stayed 
behind in Miami will ridicule us for our 
naive faith, or with worse words, but we 
shall reserve our judgment of them. 

“We heard mass this afternoon at an altar 
set up on the dock by the chaplain of the 
airbase. All our other priests fell in Cuba. 
In his sermon the father insisted we had 
only lost one round, and said he will help 
get us home for a rest before the second.” 


MONDAY, APRIL 24 


“The atmosphere is still superheated— 
there is talk of a revolt to force them to 
take us back to Miami. 

“The expected ‘very important people’ vis- 
ited us at lunch time. They turned out 
to be Cubans. They asked us details about 
everything and urged us to stay with the 
Army of Liberation and carry on the fight. 

“We asked them to intercede and get us 
to our families for a few days. They said 
they would, but that we should consider our- 
selves on leave, not discharged. We talked 
a long while and became more calm and 
confident of our ultimate victory. 

“A little later we received the order to 
disembark and go to the airbase, where we 
arrived just as the first planeload of sur- 
vivors took off for Florida. This time the 
Cuban Revolutionary Council did keep its 
promise.” 

TUESDAY, APRIL 25 


(On this date the New York Post reported 
that Dr. Miro Cardona and the Cuban Revo- 
lutionary Council had been held under vir- 
tual house arrest by CIA agents and kept 
in ignorance of Cuban developments until 
the landing had clearly failed. New York 
Governor Rockefeller met with President 
Kennedy and called upon all Americans to 
unite behind him.) 

“While waiting for our flight we looked 
over the B-26’s which got back from Cuban 
missions. They are not planes anymore; 
they are sieves. I cannot imagine how the 
pilots are still alive. 

“If from the start the army of liberation 
had possessed just 8 or 10 modern fighter 
planes, instead of only B-26 bombers with no 
tail protection at all, how different our story 
could have been. 

“Our pilots tell me that two of the best 
American flight instructors at this base, de- 
nouncing the failure to provide the promised 
fighter cover, got into two of the B~-26's 
against orders and took off for Cuba them- 
selves. 

“Alas, both of them paid for this beau- 
tiful gesture with their lives. They fell on 
Cuban soil, demonstrating to us they were 
the good Americans, loyal and truly believing 
what they had told us. 

“So we'll all be home in Miami by morn- 
ing, determined to try again as soon as the 
time is ripe to free Cuba—Cuba libre.” 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Patman, for 30 minutes, today, 
and for 30 minutes, on Wednesday, Sep- 
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tember 6, 1961, and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Fetcuan, for 60 minutes, on Tues- 
day, September 5, 1961. 

Mr. FIsHER, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. OLsEN, for 20 minutes, today. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of Mrs. 
May). 

Mr. Martuias (at the request of Mrs. 
May). 

Mr. Ho.ttzman (at the request of Mr. 
FLioop) and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ANFUSO. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker pro tempore: 

H.R. 4785. An act to provide specific au- 
thority for Federal payments of the em- 
ployer’s share of the cost of retirement sys- 
tems for civilian employees of the National 
Guard and to extend the authority for with- 
holding employee contributions to State re- 
tirement systems by permitting deductions 
of empolyees’ contributions to State-spon- 
sored plans providing retirement disability 
or death benefits; 

H.R. 7809. An act to improve the active 
duty promotion opportunity of Air Force 
officers from the grade of major to the grade 
of lieutenant colonel; and 

H.R. 7934. An act to authorize the Secre- 
taries of the military departments to make 
emergency payments to persons who are in- 
jured or whose property is damaged as a re- 
sult of aircraft or missile accidents, and for 
other purposes. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore an- 
nounced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the Senate of the following titles: 


S. 561. An act to amend the act relating to 
the small claims and conciliation branch of 
the municipal court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; 

8.1656. An act to amend chapter 50 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 
transmission of bets, wagers, and related in- 
formation; 

8.1657. An act to provide means for the 
Federal Government to combat interstate 
crime and to assist the States in the en- 
forcement of their criminal laws by prohibit- 
ing the interstate transportation of wagering 
paraphernalia; 

S. 1983. An act to promote the foreign pol- 
icy, security, and general welfare of the 
United States by assisting peoples of the 
world in their efforts toward economic de- 
velopment and internal and external secu- 
rity, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2239. An act to incorporate the National 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, aprpoved June 9, 1906 (34 Stat. 227), in 
order to remove the statutory limitation on 
the amount of property such society may re- 
ceive, purchase, hold, sell, and convey at 
any one time. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 12 o’clock and 24 minutes p.m.) 
pursuant to its previous order, the House 
adjourned until Tuesday, September 5, 
1961. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1278. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the budget for the fiscal year 1962 
involving an increase in appropriations in 
the amount of $1,200 million for the Agency 
for International Development (H. Doc. No. 
230); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1279. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting pro- 
posed supplemental appropriations in the 
amount of $8,414,000 for various agencies 
of the executive branch (H. Doc. No. 231); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1280. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report on the 
Waurika project, Oklahoma, pursuant to sec- 
tion 9(a) of the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939 (53 Stat. 1187) (H. Doc. No. 232); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and ordered to be printed with illus- 
trations. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 7692. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to require certain new packages 
of imported articles to be marked to indi- 
cate the country of origin, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1102). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 8876. A bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the 
use of identifying numbers; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1103). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 4934. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to modify certain leases en- 
tered into for the provision of recreation 
facilities in reservoir areas; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1104). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr, COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 7866. A bill to amend the Poultry Prod- 
ucts Inspection Act to extend the applica- 
tion thereof to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1105). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 8520. A bill to amend the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, to add a new subsection to section 
16 to limit financial and technical assist- 
ance for drainage of certain wetlands; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1106). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PASSMAN: Committee on Appropri- 
ations. H.R. 9033. A bill making appropri- 
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ations for foreign assistance and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1107). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 9022. A bill to prohibit exports to 
Communist countries; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 9023. A bill to deny the use of the 
U.S. postal service for the carriage of Com- 
munist political propaganda; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 9024. A bill to authorize the use of 
foreign currencies for repair and rehabilita- 
tion of certain cemeteries abroad; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

H.R. 9025. A bill to deny the use of the 
U.S. postal service for the carriage of Com- 
munist political propaganda; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H.R. 9026. A bill to amend the provisions 
of law relating to longevity step increases 
for postal employees; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 9027. A bill to designate the third 
Library of Congress building as the John 
Philip Sousa Memorial Library, and to pro- 
vide for the establishment of the John 
Philip Sousa collection in the Library of 
Congress, and for the placing of statues of 
John Philip Sousa and Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
in Statuary Hall; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.R. 9028. A bill to designate the third 
Library of Congress building as the John 
Philip Sousa Memorial Library, and to pro- 
vide for the establishment of the John 
Philip Sousa collection in the Library of 
Congress, and for the placing of statues 
of John Philip Sousa and Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley in Statuary Hall; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 9029. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the centennial anniversary 
of the birth of Fridtjof Nansen; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

H.R. 9030. A bill to amend the act to pro- 
mote the education of the blind, approved 
March 3, 1879, as amended, so as to au- 
thorize wider distribution of books and 
other special instruction materials for the 
blind, and to increase the appropriations 
authorized for this purpose, and to other- 
wise improve such act; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R. 9031. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to provide for 
the reimbursement of certain vessel con- 
struction expenses; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PASSMAN: 

H.R. 9033. A bill making appropriations 
for foreign assistance and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, 
and for other purposes. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. STEPHENS introduced a bill (H.R. 
9032) for the relief of John Pignataro, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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Fripay, SEPTEMBER 1, 1961 


The Senate met at 9 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, we come beseeching 
Thee for the undergirding of Thy might 
for those who here have been trusted 
with the national welfare. Grant them 
the grace of unruffled patience in the 
face of opposition to our Nation’s de- 
signs for world betterment. May we 
keep the torch of hope ablaze for the 
distressed and disinherited across all the 
frontiers of want and woe. 

We ask not for appreciation but only 
for the satisfaction of being faithful 
stewards of privilege in all our relation- 
ships with others. Thus may we be loyal 
to the royal in ourselves and hasten the 
glad day when Thy kingdom may come 
and Thy will be done in all the earth. 

We ask it in the Name which is above 
every name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
August 31, 1961, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on August 31, 1961, the President 
had approved and signed the following 
acts: 


5.98. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to provide water and sewage 
disposal facilities to the Medora area ad- 
joining the Theodore Roosevelt National Me- 
morial Park, N. Dak., and for other purposes; 

S. 242. An act for the relief of Mary Dawn 
Polson (Emmy Lou Kim) and Joseph King 
Polson (Sung Sang Moon); 

S. 705. An act for the relief of Norman T. 
Burgett, Lawrence S. Foote, Richard E. Fors- 
gren, James R. Hart, Ordeen A. Jallen, James 
M. Lane, David E. Smith, Jack K. Warren, 
and Anne W. Welsh; 

8.1289. An act to amend sections 337 and 
4200 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States so as to eliminate the oath require- 
ment with respect to certain export mani- 
fests; 

S. 1347. An act for the relief of Georgia 
Ellen Thomason; 

S. 1450. An act for the relief of Shim Dong 
Nyu (Kim Christine May); and 

S. 2034. An act to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, in order to 
expedite an improve the administrative proc- 
ess by authorizing the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to delegate functions in 
adjudicatory cases, repealing the review staff 
provisions, and revising related provisions. 


U.S. PARTICIPATION IN INTER- 
NATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 233) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
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the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I transmit herewith, pursuant to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
Participation Act, the fourth annual re- 
port covering U.S. participation in the 
International Atomic Energy Agency for 
the year 1960. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE House, August 31, 1961. 


REPORT ON TRADE AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 234) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on 
Finance: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I hereby transmit the fifth annual re- 
port on the operation of the trade agree- 
ments program, submitted to the Con- 
gress pursuant to section 350(e) (1) of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 as amended. 

Developments during 1960 presage 
bright promise for the continued ex- 
pansion of world trade. US. ex- 
ports rose to an historic peak. The 
benefits the increased exports brought 
included an improvement in our bal- 
ance-of-payments status. Steps taken 
through the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade to lower barriers to trade 
should further enlarge our oversea mar- 
kets. 

The continued expansion of multi- 
lateral trade remains a principal objec- 
tive of the United States in carrying out 
our historic trade agreements program. 
In pursuing this objective it is impor- 
tant that we apply measures that will 
support and advance both our security 
and economic interests. 

Furtherance of a sound trade policy 
requires that we increase our exports 
to assure a vigorous, expanding domes- 
tic economy. It also requires initiative 
and foresight in meeting problems pre- 
sented by the developing countries, by 
the growth of regional trading organi- 
zations and by the acceleration of the 
continuing Communist offensive in the 
field of trade. Solutions to these com- 
plex problems must be sought and 
achieved in cooperation with other free 
world nations. 

The trade agreements program repre- 
sents an important instrument of our 
foreign policy and is of assistance in our 
efforts to meet and to deal with the 
challenges to our economic objectives. 

JOHN F, KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, September 1, 1961. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
insisted upon its amendment to the bill 
(S. 1540) to amend the law establish- 
ing the Indian revolving loan fund; 
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asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Hatey, Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON, Mr. Morris, Mr. Berry, and 
Mr. NYGAARD were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 6967. An act to provide for the in- 
corporation of certain nonprofit corpora- 
tions in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 7752. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control! Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker pro tempore had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills, 
and they were signed by the Vice Presi- 
dent: 


S.561. An act to amend the act relating 
to the small claims and conciliation branch 
of the municipal court of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

S. 1656. An act to amend chapter 50 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect 
to transmission of bets, wagers, and related 
information; 

8.1657. An act to provide means for the 
Federal Government to combat interstate 
crime and to assist the States in the en- 
forcement of their criminal laws by pro- 
hibiting the interstate transportation of 
wagering paraphernalia; 

8.1983. An act to promote the foreign 
policy, security, and general welfare of the 
United States by assisting peoples of the 
world in their efforts toward economic de- 
velopment and internal and _ external 
security, and for other purposes; 

S. 2239. An act to amend the act to incor- 
porate the National Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, approved June 9, 
1906 (34 Stat. 227), in order to remove the 
statutory limitation on the amount of prop- 
erty such society may receive, purchase, hold, 
sell, and convey at any one time; 

H.R. 4785. An act to provide specific au- 
thority for Federal payments of the em- 
ployer’s share of the cost of retirement sys- 
tems for civilian employees of the National 
Guard and to extend the authority for with- 
holding employee contributions to State 
retirement systems by permitting deduc- 
tions of employees’ contributions to State- 
sponsored plans providing retirement dis- 
ability or death benefits; 

H.R. 7809. An act to improve the active 
duty promotion opportunity of Air Force 
officers from the grade of major to the grade 
of lieutenant colonel; and 

H.R. 7934. An act to authorize the Secre- 
taries of the military departments to make 
emergency payments to persons who are in- 
jured or whose property is damaged as & 
result of aircraft or missile accidents, and 
for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia: 


H.R. 6967. An act to provide for the incor- 
poration of certain nonprofit corporations 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 7752. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 
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LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of rou- 
tine business. I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. KucHEL, and by 
unanimous consent, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Retirement Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. Monroney, and by 
unanimous consent, the Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, beginning with the new 
reports. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. HART, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

THADDEUS M. MacHrRowicz, of Michigan, to 
be U.S. district judge for the eastern district 
of Michigan. 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 

Dr. Norman Q. Brill, of California, and Dr. 
Saul W. Jarcho, of New York, to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Regents, National Li- 
brary of Medicine, Public Health Service. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois; Omar Bur- 
leson, U.S. Representative from the State of 
Texas; Marguerite Stitt Church, U.S. Repre- 
sentative from the State of Illinois; Francis 
T. P. Plimpton, of New York, and Arthur H. 
Dean, of New York, to be representatives to 
the 16th session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations; and 

Charles W. Yost, of New York; Clifton R. 
Wharton, of California; Philip M. Klutznick, 
of Illinois; Jonathan B. Bingham, of New 
York; and Mrs. Gladys A. Tillett, of North 


Carolina, to be alternate representatives to 
the 16th session of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar, 
beginning with the new reports, will be 
stated. 





U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edward S. Northrop, of Maryland, to 
be U.S. district judge for the district of 
Maryland. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 





THE MARINE CORPS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Maj. Gen. Robert B. Luckey, US. 
Marine Corps, to be lieutenant general. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 





THE NAVAL RESERVE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Naval Re- 
serve. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 





THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Regular 
Army, which had been placed on the 
Secretary’s desk, after having been 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD on 
August 21, 1961. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON ARMY, Navy, AND AIR Force PRIME 

ConTrRACT AWARDS TO SMALL AND OTHER 

BUSINESS FIRMS 


A letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
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transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
Army, Navy, and Air Force prime contract 
awards to small and other business firms, 
dated June 1961 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REPORT ON CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED BY U.S. 
NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of gifts 
and bequests received and accepted by the 
U.S. National Commission for the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, covering the fiscal year 1961 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


AMENDMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
Act or 1946, RELATING TO EMPLOYMENT OF 
CERTAIN EXPERTS 


A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend section 15 of the Adminis- 
trative Expenses Act of 1946; to provide for 
regulation by the President of the employ- 
ment of experts or consultants or organiza- 
tions thereof; and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT ON WAURIKA RECLAMATION PROJECT, 
OKLAHOMA 

A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on the Waurika reclamation project, 
Oklahoma (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Mas. LEONARD H. POTTERBAUM 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation for the relief of Maj. Leon- 
ard H. Potterbaum, US. Air Force (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the petition of Don W. 
Creagh, of South Gate, Calif., praying 
for the enactment of Senate bill 822, the 
proposed Freedom Commission Act, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ENGLE, from the Committee on 
Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 1728. A bill to amend section 510 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to provide for 
the trade-in of obsolete vessels in connection 
with the construction of new vessels, either 
at the time of executing the construction 
contract or at the time of delivery of the 
new vessel (Rept. No. 861). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 7048. An act to extend to employees 
subject to the Classification Act of 1949 the 
benefits of salary increases in connection 
with the protection of basic compensation 
rates from the effects of downgrading ac- 
tions, te provide salary protection for postal 
field service employees in certain cases of 
reduction in salary standing, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 864). 

By Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R.6141. An act to amend the act of 
September 1, 1954, in order to limit to cases 
involving the national security the prohibi- 
tion on payment of annuities and retired 
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pay to Officers and employees of the United 
States, to clarify the application and opera- 
tion of such act, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 862). 

By Mr. KERR, from the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, without 
amendment: 

S. 2481. A bill to amend the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration Author- 
ization Act for the fiscal year 1962 (S. Rept. 
No. 863). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. 502. A bill to authorize the employment 
of retired personnel of the Federal Govern- 
ment by the Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to authorize the em- 
ployment of retired personnel of the Board 
of Education of the District of Columbia, by 
the Federal Government (Rept. No. 865). 

By Mr. BEALL, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 7622. An act to repeal sections 1176 
and 1177 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States relating to the District of 
Columbia (Rept. No. 866) . 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


A bill and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. HILL: 

S. 2503. A bill to authorize a 3-year pro- 
gram of matching grants to assist the States 
in expanding and strengthening profes- 
sional nurse education for the purpose of 
assuring an adequate supply of professional 
nurses to meet the requirements of the 
Armed Forces, Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernmental and civilian hospitals and health 
agencies, as well as other employers; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S.J. Res. 131. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the third week in March of 1962 as 
National Poison Prevention Week, in order 
to aid in bringing to the American people 
the dangers of accidental poisoning; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DirKsEN when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


PRINTING IN CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD OF ANY MATTER BY A 
SENATOR OF WHICH HE IS THE 
AUTHOR 


Mr. CURTIS submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 202), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution 127, 
Eightieth Congress, agreed to July 23, 1947, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this resolution, any Senator hav- 
ing been recognized may offer for printing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD any written 
or printed matter of which he is the author, 
including quotations not exceeding one 
hundred words in length of matter of which 
he is not the author which are intended to 
be considered as a part or in support of 
the matter of which he is the author, and 
such matter shall be received and printed 
as though it had been read orally by such 
Senator on the floor of the Senate:” 
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DESIGNATION OF THIRD WEEK IN 
MARCH OF 1962 AS NATIONAL 
POISON PREVENTION WEEK 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution which has for its pur- 
pose authorizing the President of the 
United States to issue a proclamation 
designating the third week in March of 
1962 as National Poison Prevention 
Week. 

I am introducing this resolution so as 
to bring both the hazards of accidental 
poisoning and the steps which have been 
taken to control such hazards forcefully 
to the people of the United States. This 
resolution—by calling to the attention of 
the American people the dangers of acci- 
dental poisoning—will contribute to- 
ward efforts to educate the American 
people to remember that many sub- 
stances which are used routinely in our 
daily life carry potential hazards, and 
that the general public must be con- 
tinually made aware of such dangers. 

These dangers resulting from acci- 
dental poisoning were highlighted by a 
writer in the New York Times who ob- 
served that time was when medicines 
were drab to look at, unpleasant to smell, 
and downright nasty to taste. In that 
same benighted era, household cleaners 
and similar chemical concoctions came in 
utilitarian cans and boxes, and the over- 
powering smell when the lid came off 
was enough in itself to signal “handle 
with care.” Today there are pills as 
bright and pretty as jewels, liquid medi- 
cines as tasty as soda pop. Cleaners 
and polishes are delicately tinted, sweet- 
ly scented, silky to the touch. The con- 
tainers are pretty enough to display on 
open shelves. 

All of this, observed the writer, makes 
life pleasanter to the housewife, but it 
may mean added danger to the very 
young, danger from accidental poisoning. 

At the annual spring conference of the 
American Academy of Pediatricians held 
in Washington, D.C., the peril inherent 
in these newly alluring threats was high- 
lighted in a special exhibit set up by the 
Academy of Medicine of the Cleveland 
Poison Information Center. 

Each year, the physicians were re- 
minded, 300,000 children are accidentally 
poisoned, and accidental poisonings kill 
more children than rheumatic fever, 
polio, whooping cough, diphtheria, 
“strep” throat, and scarlet fever com- 
bined. The majority of young victims 
are in the age range of 1 to 3 years, but 
4- and 5-year-olds suffer a share of the 
misery, too. 

By way of prevention, the poison con- 
trol specialists emphasized, parents 
should be urged to read the fine print on 
all labels and keep all questionable 
preparations from the reach of children. 

Parents also should dispose of the re- 
mains of medicine and other one-use 
preparations as soon as they have served 
their purpose. 

The national clearinghouse for poison 
control centers, set up by the Public 
Health Service of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, now 
has 460 well-distributed State and local 
poison control centers affiliated with it. 


September 1 


One of the interested groups which is 
urging favorable consideration of this 
joint resolution is the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, which is com- 
posed of some 36,000 independent retail 
pharmacists, all who are aware of the 
potential dangers from accidental pois- 
oning and who are united in seeking to 
give better information on this matter to 
the general public. 

Mr. President, I feel that this joint 
resolution would serve a most laudatory 
purpose by calling attention to the people 
of the United States the dangers of ac- 
cidental poisoning. I hope that this 
joint resolution may be considered in the 
very near future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 131) 
authorizing the President to issue a proc- 
lamation designating the third week in 
March of 1962 as National Poison Pre- 
vention Week, in order to aid in bringing 
to the American people the dangers of 
accidental poisoning, introduced by Mr. 
DIRKSEN, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


DEDUCTION FOR INCOME TAX PUR- 
POSES OF CERTAIN CONTRIBU- 
TIONS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JAVITS submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H.R. 2244) relating to the deduc- 
tion for income tax purposes of contribu- 
tions to charitable organizations whose 
sole purpose is making distributions to 
other charitable organizations, contribu- 
tions to which by individuals are deduct- 
ible within the 30-percent limitation of 
adjusted gross income, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


PROHIBITION OF EXAMINATION IN 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURTS 
OF ANY MINISTER OF RELIGION 
IN CERTAIN CASES—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. MILLER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 5486) to prohibit the examina- 
tion in District of Columbia courts of 
any minister of religion in connection 
with any communication made to him 
in his professional capacity, without the 
consent of the party to such communica- 
tion, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF SHIPPING ACT OF 
1916, AS AMENDED, TO PROVIDE 
FOR OPERATION OF STEAMSHIP 
CONFERENCES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KEFAUVER submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 6775) to amend the 
Shipping Act, 1916, as amended, to pro- 
vide for the operation of steamship con- 
ferences, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 








1961 


IMMEDIATE RESUMPTION OF NU- 
CLEAR TESTING—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF RESOLUTION 


Mr. DODD. Myr. President, yesterday 
I introduced a resolution (S. Res. 200) 
declaring that it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the United States should resume 
nuclear testing immediately. 

I was joined in that resolution by 
other Senators whose names are printed 
on the resolution. Our distinguished 
colleague from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
has asked to be added as a cosponsor 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
name of Mr. GoLpWATER be added at the 
next printing of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF JOSEPH S. LORD III TO 
BE US. DISTRICT JUDGE, EAST- 
ERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
AND ABRAHAM L. FREEDMAN TO 
BE U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE, EAST- 
ERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
NEW POSITIONS 
Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 

behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 

ciary, I desire to give notice that public 
hearings have been scheduled for Tues- 

day, September 12, 1961, at 10:39 a.m., 

in room 2228, New Senate Office Build- 

ing, on the following nominations: 

Joseph S. Lord III, of Pennsylvania, 
to be U.S. district judge, eastern district 
of Pennsylvania (a new position). 

Abraham L. Freedman, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be U.S. district judge, eastern 
district of Pennsylvania (a new position). 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearings may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EastLanp], 
chairman, the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruska], and myself. 





NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF DAVID W. DYER TO BE 
US. DISTRICT JUDGE, SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT OF FLORIDA, A NEW 
POSITION 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for Fri- 
day, September 8, 1961, at 10:30 a.m., in 
room 2300, New Senate Office Building, 
on the nomination of David W. Dyer, of 
Florida, to be U.S. district judge, south- 
ern district of Florida, a new position. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
Such representations as may be per- 
tinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. East.Lanp], 
chairman, the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska], and myself. 





NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
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to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Terrell L. Glenn, of South Carolina, to 
be U.S. attorney, eastern district of 
South Carolina, term of 4 years, vice N. 
Welch Morrisette, Jr. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on or 
before Friday, September 8, 1961, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled, 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 


RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Collected comments relating to corn, com- 

piled by Miss Margo Cairns. 





FOOD—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
AIKEN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the September 1961 issue of Catholic 
Rural Life appears a condensation of a 
commencement address delivered at 
Goddard College, by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN]. In my opinion, no one has a 
better understanding of the food prob- 
lems of this country or, for that matter, 
a better understanding of those prob- 
lems in relation to the other countries 
of the world. 

Because of the high esteem and the 
great admiration I have for the judg- 
ment and integrity of the Senator from 
Vermont, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the conden- 
sation from the commencement address 
delivered at Goddard College by the dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

There being no objection, the con- 
densation of the address was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Foop—AMERIcA’s Most POTENT WEAPON 

(By Grorce D. AIKEN, U.S. Senator from 

Vermont) 

Since time began, war has been waged in- 
cessantly on earth, first animal life against 
the elements, man against animal, man 
against man, tribe against tribe, race against 
race, and nation against nation. Now, hav- 
ing reached the acme of our extraterritorial 
possibilities on earth, we are vaguely weigh- 
ing possibility of a conflict between planets. 

There is no reason to believe that war will 
now cease. The question we must ask and 
answer is “What kind of wars?” Will they 
be the sort where man seeks to kill off those 
of his own kind? Or will wars of the fu- 
ture be directed by man against his most 
inexorable enemies, poverty, hunger, disease, 
illiteracy, and intolerance? 

Over the ages these enemies have inflicted 
more casualties and suffering than all the 
more spectacular battles of land, sea, and 
air combined. 

To wage war, it is necessary to have 
wespons, defensive and offensive. In this 
field man has progressed from the stone 
hatchet to the spear, the bow, the crossbow, 
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the musket, the repeating rifle, and machine- 
gun to the guided missile and the death ray. 

Paradoxically, with the refinement of 
weapons for exterminating one another has 
come the development of better weapons 
with which to forestall our major enemy, 
death itself. 

From the days of sulfur and molasses, pep- 
permint and camomile, we have seen the de- 
velopment of vaccines, blood plasmas, 
anesthesia, antibiotics, and many wun- 
pronounceable discoveries of medicine and 
surgery all intended to postpone the day of 
Gabriel's reveille, 

Of all the weapons used in war, however, 
one is utterly indispensable. That is food. 
We have always been told that any army 
travels on its stomach. Be that as it may, 
it is an indisputable fact that no people be- 
come strong and successful either in peace 
or war if they are undernourished or in ill 
health. Well-fed, healthy people are the 
prime ingredient of a strong nation. The 
United States is a strong nation today be- 
cause of our agricultural productivity. 


CORN FOR YUGOSLAVIA 


The summer of 1950 was 2 cool season in 
Yugoslavia. The corn crop was a near fail- 
ure. There would be none to export and not 
enough even for home use. The prospects 
were indeed desolate. Stalin’s forces had 
stripped many industrial plants of whatever 
usable equipment had been left after the war. 

America had corn in excess of our needs. 
Although Yugoslavia was a Communist state 
and considered by many to be irrevocably 
committed to the Soviet bloc, our country, 
true to its tradition, gave to this Balkan 
nation some $38 million worth of food, prin- 
cipally corn. This food was distributed to 
the people under the direction of CARE. 
The Yugoslav Government cooperated fully 
in advising its people as to the source of this 
assistance. 

Although Yugoslavia today is a full-fledged 
Socialist state, it does not participate in the 
world movement of forcing this ideology on 
other nations. Had it not been for the 
timely help given by the United States, it is 
unlikely that Yugoslavia would be a free na- 
tion today. 


DROUGHT IN PAKISTAN 


From time immemorial, drought has been 
one of the scourges of mankind. A single 
year’s onslaught by this formidable enemy 
has been known to weaken strong nations. 
Pakistan has been a perennial victim of this 
scourge. In 1952 and 1953, drought struck 
Pakistan. The country was desperate. 
Threatened by traditional area enemies from 
without and by inflation and starvation from 
within, it looked as if this young nation 
might have to give up the ghost before it 
achieved maturity. 

I was chairman of the U.S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in 1953. One day we 
received a message from the White House. 
The President requested an immediate grant 
of wheat for Pakistan. Just 2 weeks later at 
Baltimore, I participated in ceremonies at 
the sailing of the first shipload of wheat for 
Karachi. The shipload was the forerunner of 
millions of tons of wheat which our Nation 
has since made available to the people of 
Pakistan. 

What did we get out of this deal? Well, 
not much money I admit. We loaned the 
money received from that part of the wheat 
that was sold back to Pakistan to be used 
on irrigation developments and for other 
purposes. The chronic fear of famine and 
inflation in that country has been miti- 
gated. 

We have been helpful to both India and 
Pakistan in reaching an agreement relat- 
ing to a division of water from the Indus 
watershed so that each can make more 
progress in fighting their common enemy, 
drought. We have gained a friend among 
the nations. my term of service at 
the United Nations last fall, I learned that 
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Pakistan was one of three Asian nations 
that almost invariably was found by the 
side of the United States. 

The two examples I have given illustrate 
the manner in which U.S. food has 
contributed to the strengthening of our 
relations with other people. Our records 
are replete with other instances. Since the 
Korean war, billions of dollars worth of 
American corn, wheat, vegetable oils, milk, 
and other commodities have gone to all 
corners of the earth. The fear of famine 
and inflation has not been fully erased, but 
it no longer holds the stark terror which it 
used to have for half the world’s population. 

Although our largest cooperative pro- 
grams are now with nations like India, 
Brazil, and Pakistan, there is hardly a coun- 
try on earth but what plans more confi- 
dently and rests more securely because it 
knows that, should disaster strike, Ameri- 
can food and aid would be promptly 
available. 

TASK AHEAD 

The Foreign Agricultural Service has esti- 
mated that the world’s food shortage today 
in calories and protein alone if reduced to 
terms of common commodities would amount 
to 35 percent of the annual U.S. milk pro- 
duction, 40 percent of our peas and dry bean 
production and 120 percent of our annual 
wheat production. Even in our own hem- 
isphere there are several countries where 
the people are living under a dietary deficit 
of more than 500 calories per day. 

Why should this concern us greatly? 
Aside from humanitarian considerations, we 
should be concerned with the effects of mal- 
nutrition on the ideology of a people. There 
are those who say we should give food only 
to those whose national philosophy agrees 
with ours. I have heard it said that we 
should withhold food and assistance from a 
people until they revolt against totalitarian 
masters. I have never known this method 
to work. People cannot be starved into 
democracy. They can be starved into accept- 
ing dictatorships. 

If I have now described for you the value 
of food as a weapon to be used in ideological 
or social conflicts, I would be remiss if I 
did not warn you that we are in danger 
of losing that weapon. In spite of foreign 
sales and contributions our excess produc- 
tion has continued to mount until today we 
have considerable more wheat and feed grain 
than is required for normal safe reserves 
for all purposes. This situation has pro- 
voked public resentment. The taxpayer ob- 
jects to paying storage costs. The trader 
protests Government being in the grain bus- 
iness at all. The consumer who has prob- 
ably been the principal beneficiary of the 
programs get taken in by voluminous prop- 
aganda and joins the chorus shouting 
“throw the rascal out.” 

Yielding to pressure, our Government has 
proposed measures to appease this public 
clamor. Already, over my protest, the Con- 
gress has approved and the executive branch 
has put into effect a program under which 
26 percent of our corn and feed grain land 
will not be planted this year. 

If the yield is reduced proportionately, we 
shall produce in the United States less feed 
grain than we shall consume this year. The 
administration has already asked to have this 
program extended another year. Also sim- 
ilar requests have been made for wheat. 

In the meantime, while the Department of 
Agriculture seeks drastic reductions in pro- 
duction, the State Department asks for au- 
thority leading to long-term commitments to 
foreign nations. Somebody in Washington 
had better do some coordination and do it 
soon. 

I have repeatedly urged that the solution 
of excess farm production does not lie in 
compulsory restrictions upon the farmer but 
rather we should concentrate upon the de- 
velopment of new outlets. 
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These new outlets may well be in a world 
which is chronically scourged by malnutri- 
tion and disease and continually threatened 
by war. America’s stock in trade at the in- 
ternational bargaining table will be reduced 
proportionately as we curtail our agricultural 
output. The public cost of maintaining a 
bountiful food production is less than 10 
percent of the cost of maintaining our mili- 
tary defenses at home and abroad. 

Without minimizing the importance of 
strong security measures to be used in the 
event of an armed attack upon our country 
or upon democracy at large, I can say in all 
sincerity, that as of today in the war against 
poverty and disease, intolerance and despo- 
tism, or even in a war between conflicting 
ideologies, food is America’s most potent 
weapon. 


HISTORY OF THE BERLIN 
SITUATION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, be- 
lieving that something is to be learned 
from past mistakes, I should like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Philip Mosely that appeared 
a the quarterly Foreign Affairs of July 

50. 

Mr. Mosely, a distinguished authority 
on Soviet affairs, was political adviser 
to the late Ambassador John G. Winant, 
the American representative on the 
European Advisory Commission (EAC). 
The Commission grew out of a Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers held in Mos- 
cow in October 1943. It was here that 
the United States, Britain, and Russia 
agreed in principle to joint responsibil- 
ity for Germany and joint occupation of 
Germany. They established the EAC 
to help draw up common policy for post- 
way Germany and other problems. The 
EAC met from January 1944 to August 
1945. It defined occupation zones for 
the United States, Britain, and the So- 
viet Union in Germany as a whole and 
in Greater Berlin as a separate unit, 
providing also for joint administration 
of Berlin. The Commission agreed to 
the formation by the United States, 
Britain, and the Soviet Union of an Allied 
Control Council to be the supreme au- 
thority for Germany as a whole, and 
for each military commander in chief 
to be the supreme authority, under or- 
ders of his Government, in each nation’s 
occupation zone. A protocol amended 
one of the EAC’s earlier meetings and 
included France among the occupying 
powers. 

The EAC never reached an agreement 
guaranteeing Western access to Berlin. 
Mr. Mosely places primary responsibil- 
ity for this failure upon the War De- 
partment, which, he claims, subordi- 
nated settlement of postwar political 
problems to a single minded concern 
with the conduct of the last stages of the 
war in Europe. 

There was established in December 
1943 a Working Security Committee, 
an interdepartmental group composed 
of officers of State, War, and Navy De- 
partments. It was from this ambigu- 
ously named committee that the EAC 
was to draw its instructions. The War 
Department was represented by its Civil 
Affairs Division, which, according to 
Mr. Mosely, held a veto over directives 
to the EAC and used it to frustrate 
efforts to reach political settlements on 
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the character of postwar occupation of 
Germany prior to the ending of 
hostilities. 

Mr. President, it is my intention to 
have Mr. Mosely’s article reprinted in 
full at the end of my remarks and I 
herewith ask unanimous consent to do 
so. However, I shall quote a few para- 
graphs in support of Mr. Mosely’s main 
point: 

Although the establishment of the WSC 
(or Working Security Committee) had been 
agreed to early in December (1943) by the 
three departments * * * It could not begin 
to function at once because the Civil Affairs 
Division of the War Department refused at 
first to take part. For a fortnight the rep- 
resentatives of the Division maintained that 
the surrender and occupation of Germany 
were purely a military matter which would 
have to be decided at the military level 
and that therefore there was no need for 
the WSC, or, for that matter, for a Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission. In rejoinder, 
it was pointed out that the President, who 
was also Commander in Chief, had joined 
with the heads of two other governments in 
creating the EAC and in expressing the in- 
tention to work out Allied agreements on 
postwar Germany. According to the Civil 
Affairs Division, military government was 
a purely military matter; when the time 
came, the necessary orders would be issued 
by the Combined Chiefs of Staff, and that 
was all. This view ignored the fact that 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff would prob- 
ably not be allowed to determine American 
postwar policy, that there was no Soviet 
representation on it, that the President was 
committed to seeking postwar agreement 
on Germany with both the Soviet and Brit- 
ish Governments, and that meanwhile the 
American representative on the EAC was 
completely without instructions. 

More significant (than the question of 
locating a new German capital), I believe, 
was the proposal that a corridor should be 
established connecting the prospective west- 
ern areas of occupation with Berlin, this to 
be accomplished by joining certain inter- 
vening districts of Saxony-Anhalt and 
Brandenburg to the western zones. This 
proposal, for which I was responsible, ran 
counter to the principle of retaining the 
administrative boundaries of the existing 
(provinces), but it was consistent with the 
proposal to break up Prussia and thus to 
destroy its preponderance within postwar 
Germany. Since it was assumed that for 
most purposes Germany would be treated as 
a political and economic entity, the eco- 
nomic disruption caused by creating this 
corridor for purposes only of occupation and 
enforcement of Allied authority would be 
negligible. I realized that such a proposal 
by the United States would probably meet 
with Soviet objections, but I believed that 
if it could be presented first, with impres- 
sive firmness, it might be taken into ac- 
count by the Soviet Government in fram- 
ing its own proposals. I believed that the 
dignity and security of the American au- 
thorities to be installed eventually in Berlin 
required that provision be made in advance 
for free and direct territorial access to Ber- 
lin from the West. 

This proposal was never acted upon in the 
WSC in Washington and was therefore never 
presented to the EAC in London. The posi- 
tion of the Civil Affairs Division of the War 
Department was that the determination of 
the future zones of occupation was no con- 
cern of the WSC or of the EAC. It was a 
military matter which would be decided at 
the proper time and at the military level. 
The Civil Affairs Division even denied for 
many weeks the right of the EAC to nego- 
ticte an agreement on zones. It argued that 
zones of occupation would be determined by 
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the location of troops at the time of Ger- 


many’s surrender or collapse. This, the 
State Department members felt, was to rely 
on an extremely risky expedient. If there 
were no Allied agreement on postwar zones, 
there would be constant suspicions between 
the Allies. The Germans could fan these 
fears by hints of a separate understanding 
with East or West. In the closing phase of 
the war, strategy and tactics might be deter- 
mined by the desire to occupy the largest 
possible area of Germany rather than by 
the aim to defeat Germany as quickly as 
possible. In their reply, the representatives 
of the War Department implied that they 
expected all of Germany up to the Rhine to 
be in Soviet control upon Germany’s defeat, 
and that therefore it was useless to expect 
the Soviet Government to carry out any 
agreement regarding the division of Germany 
which might have been reached in advance, 
since this would be to its disadvantage. To 
this the answer was obvious. If the pros- 
pects were so gloomy, all the more reason 
to seek early agreement on future arrange- 
ments for Germany, since clearly it was not 
in the interest of European stability and of 
American security that all or nearly all of 
Germany should pass under sole Soviet 
control. As for the doubt concerning the 
Soviet Government’s fulfillment of its agree- 
ment, no American Government could af- 
ford to report to its people and its Allies 
that it had refused to negotiate a postwar 
agreement on this ground. * * * After many 
days of argument and counterargument, the 
Civil Affairs Division exercised its right of 
veto in early January 1944. WSC was de- 
barred from providing Mr. Winant with pro- 
posals concerning the future zones of 
occupation. 

In his discussions with the War Depart- 
ment, Mr. Winant raised with the Civil Af- 
fairs Division the question of access to Berlin 
from the Western zones. He offered to pro- 
pose detailed provisions safeguarding Amer- 
ican access by highway, railroad, and air. 
Since the Soviet representative had re- 
peatedly insisted that there would be no 
difficulty in arranging for transit through 
the Soviet zone to Berlin and that the pres- 
ence of American and British Forces in Ber- 
lin of course carried with it all necessary 
facilities of access, Mr. Winant was confident 
that concrete provisions could be negotiated 
in the EAC without great difficulty. 

The Civil Affairs Division opposed the in- 
sertion of a specific provision concerning ac- 
cess to Berlin. It felt that it was impossible 
to foresee, in May 1944, in advance of D- 
day, what railroads and highways would be 
needed for use by the Allied forces. If spe- 
cific roads and railroutes were assigned, they 
might be in a state of complete destruction 
when the time came to enter Berlin, and 
then it would be difficult to arrange for al- 
ternative facilities. They insisted that this 
was a purely military matter which would 
be taken care of at the military level when 
the time came. Mr. Winant felt that he 
could not further challenge this authori- 
tative military view. When he returned to 
London he at last circulated to the EAC, on 
June 12, the American proposal concerning 
zones of occupation in Germany. 


Mr. President, I have raised this ques- 
tion, first, because of my belief that 
something may be gained from review- 
ing the past; second, because in recent 
years a good deal of misinformation has 
been circulated about the failure to se- 
cure agreements from the Soviet Union 
Specifically covering access routes to 
Berlin; and third, because the episode 
dealt with in this article is one example 
of what can happen when military opin- 
ion is granted the authority to veto or 
otherwise to frustrate policies that are 
essentially political in character. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE OCCUPATION OF GERMANY: NEW LIGHT ON 
How THE ZONES WERE DRAWN 


(By Philip E. Mosely) 


The first steps toward three-power plan- 
ning for the occupation and control of Ger- 
many after her eventual defeat were taken 
at the Moscow Conference of Foreign Minis- 
ters in October 1943. In those days the Red 
army was continuing its powerful advance 
against the German armies (Kiev was liber- 
ated during the Conference), and the forces 
of the Western Allies were preparing their 
tremendous attack upon Hitler’s “Fortress 
Europe.” The need for coordinating the po- 
litical planning of the major Allies thus be- 
came more and more obvious and acute. 
During Mr. Eden’s visit to Washington the 
previous March, Harry Hopkins had noted 
the necessity of reaching an understanding 
“as to which armies would be where and 
what kind of administration should be de- 
veloped.” 1 A few days later President Roose- 
velt instructed Secretary Hull to explore, first 
with the British and then with the Russians, 
“the question of what our plan is to be in 
Germany and Italy during the first months 
after Germany’s collapse.”* Even so, the 
Italian surrender caught the Allies politically 
unprepared. The cross-purposes and fric- 
tions revealed during the negotiations over 
Italy showed how urgent it was to begin co- 
ordinating Allied purposes and arrangements 
for the surrender of Germany, and to do so 
well before the event. In September 1943, it 
was decided to arrange a first meeting of the 
three Foreign Ministers in preparation for a 
first conference of the three heads of govern- 
ments. 

At the Moscow Conference, Mr. Hull pre- 
sented to Mr. Eden and Mr. Molotov the 
American view of postwar policy toward Ger- 
many.* Although this memorandum was re- 
ceived favorably, no attempt was made to 
reach concrete decisions concerning Ger- 
many, and the problem was referred to a new 
body, the European Advisory Commission 
(henceforth referred to as the EAC), which 
was to have its seat in London and carry on 
its work continuously. The memorandum 
recommended that an inter-Allied control 
commission be set up to enforce upon Ger- 
many the terms of surrender and the policies 
of the Allies, and that Germany should be 
occupied by British, Soviet, and Amer- 
ican forces. Thus the principle of joint re- 
sponsibility in German policy and of joint 
occupation of Germany was accepted tacitly 
in October 1943 as a basis of future planning. 

The terms of reference of the EAC, as 
established in the Moscow Protocol of No- 
vember 1, 1943, reflected a sharp divergence 
between British and American views. The 
Foreign Office wanted ECA to receive a broad 
mandate to settle promptly, during the war, 
many questions concerning both the enemy 
and the smaller allied states in Europe. In 
this view, the ECA should have competence 


1 Robert E. Sherwood, “Roosevelt and Hop- 
kins, an Intimate History.” New York: Har- 
per, 1948, p. 714. 

2“The Memoirs of Cordell Hull.” New 
York: Macmillan, 1948, v. II, pp. 1284-1285. 

’ Summarized in Hull, ibid., v. II, pp. 1285- 
1287. The memorandum was drafted during 
the Conference by two members of the dele- 
gation, including the present writer, mainly 
on the basis of studies and recommendations 
approved by the Interdivisional Committee 
on Germany, in the Department of State, and 
of studies prepared by the War and Peace 
Studies Project of the Council on Foreign 
Relations, New York. 
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in such matters as the future regimes to be 
established in France, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
and elsewhere, and also be authorized to 
settle minority and boundary disputes. It 
can be assumed that the British leaders 
hoped to settle as many of these questions 
as possible during the war, while the major 
allies were compelled by necessity to act to- 
gether to a considerable degree and while 
the United States had powerful forces in 
Europe. A British Government has excellent 
facilities for studying matters of this sort 
and deciding on definite policy objectives ; 
and the existence of a wartime coalition pro- 
vided an even better opportunity than usual 
for the formulation of a final British view. 

The dominant official view in the United 
States was that it would be unwise to at- 
tempt to solve postwar problems while hos- 
tilities were continuing, except for achiev- 
ing the establishment of a United Nations 
organization. There was doubt as to the 
authority of the executive to commit the 
United States on matters which are usually 
settled in treaties of peace. There was un- 
certainty regarding the degree to which 
American opinion would, after the war, main- 
tain a detailed interest in and responsibility 
for specifically European problems. ‘There 
were fears that groups of American citizens 
of foreign origin would be distracted from 
the unified war effort—and, incidentally, 
from support of the administration—if at- 
tempts were made during the war to settle 
concrete boundary and other issues. These 
lines of thought led the U.S. Government to 
favor limiting the mandate of the ECA pri- 
marily to working out arrangements for the 
surrender of the Axis States in Europe. 
While the American delegation at Moscow 
accepted the broad wording of article 1 of 
the terms of reference, it laid emphasis upon 
the limiting provision that questions could 
be referred to the EAC only by unanimous 
consent of the three governments, and it 
actually regarded article 2 as the only real 
mandate of the new body.‘ Preparations for 
beginning the formal negotiations concern- 
ing Germany were advanced during the 
Teheran Conference when the three heads 
of governments appointed their represent- 
atives to the EAC—Sir William Strang for 
the United Kingdom, Fedor T. Gusev for the 
Soviet Union, and the late John G. Winant 
for the United States. 

Thus the Moscow and Teheran confer- 
ences committed the three major allies to 
proceeding promptly to the elaboration of 
joint arrangements for the postwar occupa- 
tion and control of Germany. In the view 
of those at the “working level’ within the 
State Department, and in Mr. Winant’s 
view, the task was one of great and im- 
mediate urgency. If the Allies could agree 
on a detailed program of postwar cooperation 
with regard to Germany, other European 
problems might prove much more manage- 
able and there would be far stronger hope 
for some measure of continuing cooperation 
in a United Nations organization. No one 
assumed that cooperation would be easy. 
But there was hope that the great damages 
which German aggression had inflicted on 
the world might have created such a shared 
sense of urgency among the Allies that they 


The principal terms of reference of the 
EAC were: (1) “The Commission will study 
and make recommendations to the three 
governments upon European questions con- 
nected with the termination of hostilities 
which the three governments may consider 
appropriate to refer to it * * *”; (2) “As 
one of the Commission’s first tasks the three 
governments desire that it shall, as soon 
as possible, make detailed recommendations 
to them upon the terms of surrender to be 
imposed upon each of the European states 
with which any of the three powers are at 
war, and upon the machinery required to 
insure the fulfillment of those terms * * *.” 
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would be able to plan a common allied 
policy for dealing with Germany in a man- 
ner to prevent the recurrence of the danger. 

The EAC held an informal organizing meet- 
ing on December 15, 1943, and began its for- 
mal meeting on January 14, 1944.5 Natural- 
ly, it could work effectively only when all 
three representatives had full instructions 
from their governments. The EAC was not, 
in fact, able to “study and make recom- 
mendations to the three governments” on 
its own initiative. From the beginning it 
Was a negotiating body, and the 12 agree- 
ments which it succeeded in reaching had 
to be approved in advance, down to the last 
detail and word, by the three (later four) 
governments before they could be presented 
as “recommendations” to those governments. 
Only then would such recommendations re- 
ceive formal “approval.” In matters of such 
profound concern as those which were re- 
ferred to the EAC each of the national rep- 
resentatives could speak and act only upon 
detailed instructions. 

In this respect the British representative 
was fortunately situated. As the seat of the 
Commission was London, he had direct per- 
sonal access to the final political authority 
in his Government and so was able to receive 
clear guidance rather promptly. Inter- 
departmental conflicts could be resolved with 
reasonable expedition through joint commit- 
tees (in which the primary responsibility 
of the Foreign Office in matters of foreign 
policy was recognized), through the admi- 
rable functioning of the Cabinet Secre- 
tariat, and, if necessary, through reference 
to the War Cabinet. The American repre- 
sentative on EAC was less fortunate. Until 
December 1943 there was no established pro- 
cedure through which he could receive the 
instructions of his Government. Clearly, 
postwar policy toward Germany transcended 
the competence of either the Department of 
State or the War Department. 

In order to meet this lack and to provide 
the American representative in London with 
instructions based upon the combined views 
of the Departments concerned, there was 
established in December 1943, under the 
camouflage name of the Working Security 
Committee (henceforth referred to as WSC), 
an interdepartmental committee, as consist- 
ing of officers of State, War, and Navy De- 
partments. The WSC was designed to coordi- 
nate the views of the three Departments 
and, on this basis, to transmit agreed in- 
structions to Mr. Winant in London. The 
instructions might be draft documents to 
be circulated and negotiated in the EAC; 
or detailed statements of American policies 
and objectives for his guidance in negotia- 
tion, whether formal or informal; or com- 
ments on reports of FAC discussions and on 
proposals submitted by other delegations; 
or, finally, comments on suggestions and 
recommendations worked out by the US. 
delegation in London. Formally. the De- 
partment of State provided the channel for 
transmission of instructions to Mr. Winant. 
But in practice it could forward only in- 
structions and drafts which had been 
approved by the WSC, or rather by each of 
the departmental components of the WSC. 
In theory, the officers of the three Depart- 
ments concerned with German policy were 


5In all, the EAC held 20 formal and 97 
informal meetings between Jan. 14, 1944, and 
August 1945, in addition to frequent private 
consultations among the delegations. It 
concluded 12 agreements dealing with Ger- 
man, Austrian, and Bulgarian affairs. The 
armistices with Rumania, Hungary, and Fin- 
land were not referred to it for negotiation. 

*A brief and formal account of the com- 
position of the Working Security Committee 
is presented in “Postwar Foreign Policy 
Preparation, 1939-45,” Washington, D.C., 
1949 (released in 1950), Department of State 
Publication 3580, pp. 225, 228-229, 271, 368. 
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supposed to work out agreed recommenda- 
tions in the WSC and then to “clear” the 
draft instructions with the superior officers 
within each Department; when notified of 
such multiple clearance, the chairman of the 
WSC could then transmit the approved tele- 
gram or dispatch to London. In practice, 
each departmental component within the 
WSC could exercise a “veto” over any pro- 
posed instruction.” 

The Department of State was represented 
on the WSC by officers of the Division of 
European (later Central European) Affairs 
and the Division of Political (later Territo- 
rial) Studies. In presenting recommenda- 
tions to the WSC, the State Department com- 
ponent could draw upon a large number of 
background and policy studies which had 
been reviewed by the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Postwar Foreign Policy since 
January 1942, and upon the continuing and 
intensive work of the departmental Inter- 
divisional Committee on Germany.* The War 
Department component was to be provided 
by the Civil Affairs Division, which had been 
established in the spring of 1943. If the 
Civil Affairs Division had made studies of 
future policy toward Germany in the inter- 
vening period this fact did not become evi- 
dent in the discussions of the WSC. 

Although the establishment of the WSC 
had been agreed to early in December by the 
three Departments at the Assistant Secre- 
tary level, it could not begin to function at 
once because the Civil Affairs Division of the 
War Department refused at first to take part. 
For a fortnight the representatives of the 
Division maintained that the surrender and 
occupation of Germany were purely a mili- 
tary matter which would have to be decided 
at the military level; and that therefore 
there was no need for the WSC, or, for that 
matter, for a European Advisory Commis- 
sion. In rejoinder, it was pointed out that 
the President, who was also Commander in 
Chief, had joined with the heads of two 
other governments in creating the EAC and 
in expressing the intention to work out 
Allied agreements on postwar Germany. Ac- 
cording to the Civil Affairs Division, mili- 
tary government was a purely military mat- 
ter; when the time came, the necessary 
orders would be issued by the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, and that was all. This view 
ignored the fact that the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff would probably not be allowed to de- 
termine American postwar policy, that there 


7 The interdepartmental basis of American 
policymaking was refiected in the composi- 
tion of the U.S. delegation to the EAC. Mr. 
Winant was assisted by a political adviser 
designated by the Department of State (Mr. 
George F. Kennan, January to April 1944; 
the present writer, June 1944 to August 
1945), and one or two political officers; a 
military adviser, with staff; a naval adviser, 
with staff; and later an air adviser, with staff. 
The service advisers communicated directly 
with their superiors in Washington, through 
their own channels. 

* Regarding the Advisory Committee, see 
“Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation,” op cit.; 
also “Dismemberment of Germany,” by the 
present writer, “Foreign Affairs, April 1950. 
For a brief account of the Interdivisional 
Committee, see “Postwar Foreign Policy 
Preparation,” p. 177. The present writer 
served as chairman of this committee in its 
initial stages, and continued as a member 
until June 1944; he served continuously as 
a member of the WSC, occasionally as acting 
chairman, from December 1943 to June 1944. 
David Harris, professor of history at Stan- 
ford University, became chairman of the In- 
terdivisional Committee in October 1943 and 
a member of the WSC in June 1944. 

*Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, 
“On Active Service in Peace and War.” New 
York: Harper, 1947, p. 559. 
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was no Soviet representation on it, that the 
President was committed to seeking post- 
war agreement on Germany with both the 
Soviet and British Governments, and that 
meanwhile the American representative on 
the EAC was completely without instruc- 
tions. This deadlock, which threatened to 
postpone indefinitely the establishment of 
the WSC, was finally broken by intervention 
from above, and on December 21, 1943, of- 
ficers of the Civil Affairs Division met for the 
first time in the WSC. It should be pointed 
out that the Civil Affairs Division was staffed 
largely with civilians who had recently gone 
into uniform. Some of them who had been 
lawyers in civil life seemed to regard the 
jurisdiction and prestige of the military 
service as they might the interests of a client, 
to be defended by every device of argu- 
ment, delay, obstruction, and veto against 
an adversary, in this case the State De- 
partment. 

Thus although the WSC began its meet- 
ings, it made little progress on the coordi- 
nation of policy. The Civil Affairs Division 
representatives who attended were of rela- 
tively junior rank. They had been given 
strict instructions to agree to nothing, or 
almost nothing, and could only report the 
discussions back to their superiors. This 
system of negotiating at arm’s length, under 
rigid instructions and with the exercise of 
the “veto,” resembled the procedures of 
Soviet negotiators in their more intransi- 
gent moods. Under such conditions the 
pace of work in the WSC was, of necessity, 
determined primarily by the outlook of the 
Civil Affairs Division. 

This explanation of the procedure by 
which American policy was formulated in 
Washington for presentation in the EAC in 
London has been necessary, since it had a 
great deal to do with the determination of 
the American position regarding the future 
zones of occupation in Germany. 

While the WSC was struggling to be born, 
the Interdivisional Committee on Germany 
in the Department of State had been giving 
active consideration to the problems which 
should be dealt with in the EAC. Upon re- 
turning from the Moscow Conference, I had 
outlined to the Committee three matters of 
immediate concern—the formulation of an 
instrument of unconditional surrender, the 
definition of zones of occupation, and the 
establishment of Allied control machinery 
for the joint administration of Germany— 
and urged that the American proposals be 
formulated as promptly as possible and cir- 
culated in the EAC. Experience had shown 
that it was advantageous to have American 
proposals available to the Russians before 
they drew up their own recommendations. 
Moreover, the negotiator who put his pro- 
posals in first could frequently get his drafts 
accepted as a basis of discussion. At this 
stage of the war, too, American negotiators 
were often in a “middle position” between 
Soviet and British views, and therefore it 
was important to enable the American mem- 
ber of EAC to take the lead in submitting 
proposals. The hope that this might be 
done in the present case faded rapidly. 
While the Civil Affairs Division wrangled 
over jurisdiction in the WSC, Mr. Winant 
was left without instructions. Without 
them, he could not even discuss the British 
and Soviet proposals presented in EAC, much 
less present any American proposals. On oc- 
casion, when he wired urgently asking why 
he had received no replies to his requests 
for comment and instructions, the Civil Af- 
fairs Division representatives even vetoed 
draft messages informing him that he should 
not expect an early reply. 

Despite the deadlock over the question of 
zones, the WSC did make some progress on 
the formulation of a draft instrument of 
German unconditional surrender. The 
American draft, which was circulated in the 
EAC on March 6, 1944, became the basis of 
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the EAC protocol of July 25, 1944, setting 
forth the agreed terms of German sur- 
render. 

Already our office had been making a study 
of possible and desirable zones of occupa- 
tion, and by mid-December 1943 a tentative 
proposal was ready for submission to the 
WSC, together with demographic and eco- 
nomic studies of the suggested zones and 
the necessary maps. In preparing this pro- 
posal we had to assume either that there 
would or would not be a German central ad- 
ministration in operation at the time of sur- 
render. In the former case, the Allied au- 
thorities could work through it, though of 
course drastically changing its composition 
and policies. Berlin then would be the 
logical seat of the joint Allied authority. If 
there were no German administration in 
being, it would still be necessary to use the 
German staffs and records, and Berlin again 
would be the natural center. A further fac- 
tor favorable to making Berlin the seat of 
Allied authority was that any proposal to 
create a new capital, especially one situated 
in a Western zone, seemed bound to meet 
with unrelenting Soviet opposition. It 
seemed unwise to begin negotiation for an 
agreed Allied policy by presenting a pro- 
posal which could only lead at once to dead- 
lock, thus sacrificing larger interests of 
Allied cooperation to a contingent advantage 
which might or might not be of practical 
importance. 

More significant, I believe, was the pro- 
posal that a corridor should be established 
connecting the prospective Western areas of 
occupation with Berlin, this to be accom- 
plished by joining certain intervening dis- 
tricts of Saxony-Anhalt and Brandenburg 
to the Western zones. This proposal, for 
which I was responsible, ran counter to the 
principle of retaining the administrative 
boundaries of the existing Lander and prov- 
inces; but it was consistent with the proposal 
to break up Prussia and thus to destroy 
its preponderance within postwar Germany. 
Since it was assumed that for most purposes 
Germany would be treated as a political 
and economic entity, the economic disrup- 
tion caused by creating this corridor for 
purposes only of occupation and enforce- 
ment of Allied authority would be negligible. 
I realized that such a proposal by the United 
States would probably meet with Soviet ob- 
jections, but I believed that if it could be 
presented first, with impressive firmness, it 
might be taken into account by the Soviet 
Government in framing its own proposals. 
I believed that the dignity and security of 
the American authorities to be installed 
eventually in Berlin required that provision 
be made in advance for free and direct terri- 
torial access to Berlin from the West. 

This proposal was never acted upon in 
the WSC in Washington and was therefore 
never presented to the EAC in London. The 
position of the Civil Affairs Division of the 
War Department was that the determina- 
tion of the future zones of occupation was 
no concern of the WSC or of the EAC. It 
was a “military matter’ which would be 
decided ‘at the proper time” and “at the 
military level.” The Civil Affairs Division 
even denied for many weeks the “right” of 
the EAC to negotiate an agreement on zones. 
It argued that zones of occupation would be 
determined by the location of troops at the 
time of Germany’s surrender or collapse. 
This, the State Department members felt, 





” Admiral Leahy reports that in November 
1943 the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered the 
question of future zones of occupation 
(Fleet Adm. William D. Leahy, “I Was 
There; The Personal Story of the Chief of 
Staff to Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, 
Based on His Notes and Diaries Made at the 
Time.” New York: Whittlesey, 1950, p. 197). 
I have no knowledge of the JCS conclusions, 
if any were reached. 
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was to rely on an extremely risky expedient. 
If there were no Allied agreement on post- 
war zones, there would be constant sus- 
picions between the Allies. The Germans 
could fan these fears by hints of a separate 
understanding with East or West. In the 
closing phase of the war, strategy and tactics 
might be determined by the desire to occupy 
the largest possible area of Germany rather 
than by the aim to defeat Germany as quick- 
ly as possible. In their reply, the represent- 
atives of the War Department implied that 
they expected all of Germany up to the 
Rhine to be in Soviet control upon Ger- 
many’s defeat, and that therefore it was 
useless to expect the Soviet Government to 
carry out any agreement regarding the divi- 
sion of Germany which might have been 
reached in advance, since this would be to its 
disadvantage. To this the answer was ob- 
vious. If the prospects were so gloomy, all 
the more reason to seek early agreement on 
future arrangements for Germany, since 
clearly it was not in the interest of European 
stability and of American security that all 
or nearly all of Germany should pass under 
sole Soviet control. As for the doubt con- 
cerning the Soviet Governments’ fulfillment 
of its agreement, no American Government 
could afford to report to its people and its 
Allies that it had refused to negotiate a 
postwar agreement on this ground. Nothing 
would be lost by assuming that agreements 
would be kept. If they were made with good 
faith on the American side, and were later 
broken by other, governments, the situation 
would be far clé@rer for all the world, the 
American people included, to judge. After 
many days of argument and counterargu- 
ment, the Civil Affairs Division exercised its 
right of veto in early January 1944. WSC 
was debarred from providing Mr. Winant 
with proposals concerning the future zones 
of occupation. 

It has sometimes been suggested that it 
was a basic error to divide Germany into 
zones of occupation; and that it would have 
been better to station Allied forces in dis- 
persed or interlarded fashion and thus to 
avoid the creation of separate zones. A 
tentative proposal to this effect was put 
forward informally in late December 1943 
by a member of the British Foreign Office 
during a reconnaissance visit to Washington. 
If this proposal had been adopted, the es- 
tablishment of zones and the de facto par- 
tition of Germany might conceivably have 
been avoided. It was rejected by the Civil 
Affairs Division. There were indeed strong 
arguments against it. Interlarding of forces 
under different commands would have cre- 
ated serious problems of supply and com- 
munications for the very large forces which 
would be on German territory at the time 
of defeat. It would be difficult for regional 
and local commanders to deal with German 
administrative authorities only through Ber- 
lin. Conflicts and misunderstandings might 
arise between troops of different language 
and background. The State Department 
planning group gave the suggestion careful 
consideration but felt that it could not sup- 
port it in opposition to the unanimous mili- 
tary opinion. It was assumed also that the 
Soviet Government would wish to concen- 
trate its forces in a compact territory and 
would not want its troops to have the wide 
and free contact with other Allied forces 
which would be inevitable if Soviet forces 
were interlarded with British and American 
troops all over Germany. 

The Foreign Office representative who 
visited Washington in December 1943 and 
January 1944 also wished to find out whether 
the United States was preparing to take the 
initiative in presenting proposals to the EAC. 
We may assume that his report made it clear 
that no rapid formulation of agreed Ameri- 
can views was to be relied upon. In Jan- 
uary, therefore, the Foreign Office took the 
initiative. At the first meeting of the EAC 
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the British representative presented a draft 
surrender instrument and a draft agreement 
on zones of occupation (circulated January 
15, 1944). The latter provided for the divi- 
sion of Germany, within its 1937 boundaries, 
into three zones. The area which it proposed 
for Soviet occupation was the one which was 
accepted later by all three powers. Meck- 
lenburg-Pomerania, Brandenburg, Saxony- 
Anhalt, Thuringia, and the areas to the east- 
ward were to come under Soviet occupation, 
except for Greater Berlin, which was to be 
under joint occupation. As a division of 
Germany, it was equitable. The Soviet Zone, 
it was estimated, would contain 40 percent 
of the territory, 36 percent of the popula- 
tion and 33 percent of the productive 
resources of the pre-1937 country. In terms 
of war effort and of war-inflicted sufferings, 
the Soviet Union might have claimed a 
larger share. 

The British proposal would have placed 
all of northwestern Germany, including 
Brunswick, Hesse-Nassau, the Rhine Prov- 
inces and the areas north of them under 
British occupation. The zone proposed for 
American occupation included the Saar and 
the Bavarian Palatinate west of the Rhine, 
together with Hesse-Darmstadt, Wirttem- 
berg, Baden and Bavaria. This arrange- 
ment, if approved, would have placed the 
greatest industrial areas under British con- 
trol. Only the United States Zone would 
have bordered on France, and if a zone were 
later allotted to French occupation, most 
of the French Zone would have to be de- 
tached from the American-controlled area. 
On the other hand, if the United States 
withdrew from the occupation of Germany, 
the American Zone could be taken over 
more conveniently by French forces. Lon- 
don presumably did not overlook the fact 
that the proposed British Zone would give 
Britain a major voice in control over her 
greatest industrial and commercial competi- 
tor in Europe. 

For these reasons the proposed allocation 
of the two western zones was rejected by 
the American military authorities and by 
President Roosevelt. The President in- 
sisted that the redeployment of major 
American forces from Germany to the Far 
East required United States control of the 
ports of northwestern Germany. Further- 
more, occupation of the southwestern zone 
would necessitate using French lines of com- 
munication and transportation, and Ameri- 
can-French military relations were not cor- 
dial. The British argued that redeployment 
of American forces to the northwestern zone 
and of British forces to the southwestern 
zone would create great confusion, since 
Montgomery’s forces were to advance 
through the Low Countries into northern 
Germany, while American forces were to en- 
ter central and southern Germany. The 
American rejoinder was that this problem 
would diminish rapidly in volume as com- 
bat forces were transferred to the Far East 
and forces in Germany were placed on a 
garrison-and-security footing. The Presi- 
dent urged instead that the British plan 
to occupy both the southern zone in Ger- 
many and all of Austria. The dispute over 
the allocation of the two western zones was 
to be settled only 7 months later, at the 
Quebec Conference of September 1944. 

On February 18, 1944, a Soviet proposal 
concerning zones was also circulated. It 
accepted the Eastern Zone as suggested by 
the British proposal, together with the desig- 
nation of Greater Berlin as a separate zone 
of joint Allied occupation. The Soviet ac- 
ceptance, without bargaining, of a zone of 
slightly more than one-third of Germany, 
appeared a sign of a moderate and con- 
ciliatory approach to the problem of how to 
deal with postwar Germany. The Soviet rep- 
resentative implied clearly that the ques- 
tion of just how Western Germany would 
be divided into separate British and Ameri- 
can zones was not of particular concern to 
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his government. However, he hoped for an 
early settlement of the dispute and hence 
for a prompt conclusion of a three-power 
agreement. At this time the Civil Affairs 
Division representatives on the WSC were 
still maintaining that the EAC was not en- 
titled to negotiate concerning the future 
zones. Consequently no American proposals 
or instructions could be sent to Mr. Winant. 
He made urgent and repeated pleas for 
them, but to no avail. 

At the end of February the Civil Affairs 
Division suddenly changed its position. It 
brought into the WSC a small-scale map 
of Germany, on which penciled lines radiat- 
ing north, west and south from Berlin had 
been sketched, explaining that this division 
represented President Roosevelt’s instruc- 
tions. I do not know who received this “in- 
struction” from the President, or how much 
information had been presented to him con- 
cerning the British and Soviet proposals. 
This proposed division had the advantage 
of placing Berlin at the meeting point of 
the three zones. On the other hand, the 
proposed Soviet Zone represented only about 
22 percent of the area, population, and pro- 
ductive resources of prewar Germany, and 
was therefore certain to be rejected by the 
Soviet and British Governments. The 
hastily penciled lines also cut across many 
lines of administration and communication. 
The Civil Affairs Division insisted that this 
proposal be communicated as it stood to 
the EAC, and that Mr. Winant demand its 
acceptance. When it was asked to prepare 
a background memorandum for the negotia- 
tor’s guidance in presenting this proposal, 
it declined to do so. After 10 days of dis- 
cussion, the WSC agreed to transmit this 
bare proposal to London as it stood. The 
State Department component realized that 
Mr. Winant would undoubtedly ask for fuller 
instructions, and hoped thus to bring the 
Civil Affairs Division to a more realistic 
consideration of the character and difficul- 
ties of the proposal it was making. Frantic 
queries from London followed promptly. The 
War Department representatives could not 
be budged. The deadlock continued until 
the first week of April. The EAC delegation 
in London insisted that it must be given 
fuller instructions both for presenting the 
proposal and concerning the attitude it 
should adopt if the British and Soviet Gov- 
ernments joined in rejecting it. In the WSC 
the Civil Affairs Division refused all fur- 
ther elucidations and contingent instruc- 
tions. 

In mid-March the wheels of the EAC, 
which had been barely turning, ground to a 
complete stop. The Soviet and American 
delegations were deeply perturbed by in- 
formed comments in the British press con- 
cerning matters in dispute, especially as one 
of the disputes dealt with the question of 
whether the German forces, after the final 
surrender, would or would not be treated as 
prisoners of war. Unauthorized disclosures 
of these discussions provided Goebbels with 
effective means of stimulating German re- 
sistance. This gave rise to considerable 
American and Soviet indignation. After a 
month, during which the work of the EAC 
was suspended, Mr. Winant was able, by 
bringing to bear all his influence, to restore 
Soviet confidence in the future secrecy of 
EAC discussions. The EAC’s work was re- 
sumed. 

In the meantime, Mr. Winant’s political 
adviser, George F. Kennan, returned to Wash- 
ington to try to make clear the difficult situa- 
tion in which the EAC delegation found itself 
and to clarify the issues which were before 
it. In the first week of April he was 
able to present the entire range of EAC 
issues to President Roosevelt. The Presi- 
dent thereupon reconsidered the arrange- 
ments for the future zones and authorized 
his representative in London to approve the 
proposed Soviet zone. He continued, how- 
ever, to insist on American occupation of the 
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northwestern zone. Mr. Winant now in- 
formed his colleagues orally of this new posi- 
tion, and the American acceptance of the 
Soviet zone undoubtedly contributed to the 
renewal of the work of the EAC and to a 
strengthening of confidence in its ability to 
build a basis of postwar cooperation among 
the Allies. Mr. Winant continued to advo- 
cate vigorously that the northwestern zone 
be assigned for American occupation. From 
April to November, however, the dispute 
continued. 

In May 1944, Mr. Winant paid a short visit 
to Washington to clarify a large number of 
issues concerning both the EAC negotiations 
and numerous other matters. Mr. Roosevelt 
again affirmed to him his strong view con- 
cerning American occupation of northwest- 
ern Germany. In his discussions in the War 
Department, Mr. Winant raise with the Civil 
Affairs Division the question of access to 
Berlin from the western zones. He offered 
to propose detailed provisions safeguarding 
American access by highway, railroad and 
air. Since the Soviet representative had 
repeatedly insisted that there would be no 
difficulty in arranging for transit through 
the Soviet zone to Berlin, and that the pres- 
ence of American and British forces in Berlin 
“of course” carried with it all necessary fa- 
cilities of access, Mr. Winant was confident 
that concrete provisions could be negotiated 
in the EAC without great difficulty. Al- 
though the President had given new instruc- 
tions early in April, as noted above, Mr. 
Winant so far had refrained from presenting 
the American position in writing, since he 
assumed that Washington would want to see 
some arrangements concerning access to 
Berlin included. At this time, of course, it 
was assumed that such provisions would 
relate only to the personnel and materiel of 
the armed forces, since planning was pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that Germany 
herself would be treated as a political and 
economic unit and therefore no special pro- 
visions would be needed to regulate the eco- 
nomic relations between Berlin and any of 
the zones. 

The Civil Affairs Division opposed the in- 
sertion of a specific provision concerning 
access to Berlin. It felt that it was im- 
possible to foresee, in May 1944, in advance 
of D-day, what railroads and highways 
would be needed for use by the Allied forces. 
If specific roads and railroutes were assigned, 
they might be in a state of complete destruc- 
tion when the time came to enter Berlin, 
and then it would be difficult to arrange for 
alternative facilities. They insisted that 
this was a purely military matter which 
would be taken care of at the military level 
when the time came. Mr. Winant felt that 
he could not further challenge this authori- 
tative military view. When he returned to 
London he at last circulated to the EAC, on 
June 12, the American proposal concerning 
zones of occupation in Germany. 

During July the EAC negotiated actively 
for an agreement on zones and for the divi- 
sion of Berlin into three sectors. Maps were 
prepared showing the zones in Germany and 
the sectors in Berlin. The draft agreement 
specified that “Germany, within the frontiers 
as they were on December 31, 1937, will, 
for the purposes of occupation, be divided 
into three zones, one of which will be allotted 
to each of the three powers, and a special 
Berlin area, which will be under joint occu- 
pation by the three powers.” Article 2 gave 
a description of the western boundary of the 
zone which “* * * will be occupied by the 
armed forces of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, with the exception of the Berlin 
area, for which a special system of occupation 
is provided below.” It also provided that 
“The Berlin area (by which expression is 
understood the territory of ‘Greater Berlin’ 
as defined by the law of April 27, 1920) will 
be jointly occupied by armed forces of the 
United Kingdom, the United States of Amer- 
ica, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
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lics assigned by the respective Commanders 
in Chief.” In the meticulous drafting prac- 
ticed by the EAC it was provided that the 
boundaries of Lander and provinces would be 
“those which existed after the coming into 
effect of the decree of June 25, 1941 (pub- 
lished in the Reichsgesetzblatt, pt. I, No. 72, 
July 3, 1941),” and that boundaries of dis- 
tricts within Greater Berlin would be “those 
which existed after the coming into effect of 
the decree published on March 27, 1938 
(Amtsblatt der Reichshauptstadt Berlin, No. 
13 of Mar. 27, 1938, p. 215).” The clear 
provisions of the EAC protocol leave no basis 
whatever for the Soviet assertion, advanced 
in 1948 during the Berlin crisis, that “‘Ber- 
lin * * * is a part of that [the Soviet] 
zone.”“™ I had been assigned to London to 
serve as political adviser to Mr. Winant late 
in June, succeeding Mr. Kennan, and I took 
an active part in these and subsequent nego- 
tiations, until August 1945. 

By late July the draft protocol on zones 
was complete, except for the important ques- 
tion of the assignment of the two western 
zones, which was obviously beyond the com- 
petence of the EAC and a matter which could 
be decided only between the President and 
the Prime Minister." By mid-August, when 
plans were being made for the second Quebec 
Conference, it was clear that the decision 
regarding the British and American Zones 
could not be delayed any further. At this 
time Mr. Winant was arguing vigorously in 
London for American occupation of the 
northwestern zone, although Mr. Stimson, 
Mr. McCloy and Mr. Stettinius felt that 
this zone should be allotted to British occu- 
pation. 

In mid-August, in a telegram of some 7,000 
words, Mr. Winant set before the President 
the position which had been reached in at- 
tempts to settle policy toward Germany. He 
pointed out that the EAC had reached agree- 
ment on the terms of German unconditional 
surrender,‘ that it could complete the agree- 
ment on zones as soon as the assignment of 
the two western zones was decided, and that 
there was good prospect that it could shortly 
complete an agreement concerning the future 
machinery of Allied control. These three 
agreements, he emphasized, would provide 
the machinery for dealing with Germany but 
would not supply the content of future pol- 
icy toward Germany. He urged that every 
effort be made on the American side to go 
forward to negotiate the widest possible 
measure of agreed policies to be enforced 
jointly by the future occupying powers. It 
was not enough to set up the machinery of 
joint Allied administration; every effort 
should be made to work out agreed Allied 
policies which this machinery should carry 
into effect. 


u Soviet note of July 14, 1948, addressed 
to the United States and United Kingdom 
Governments (“Germany, 1947-49, the Story 
in Documents,” Washington, D.C., 1950. De- 
partment of State Publication 3556, p. 208). 

2 The circumstances which affected the 
progress of the EAC make it hard to un- 
derstand the petulant comment of Robert 
E. Sherwood (op. cit., p. 818): “It will be 
remembered that when the question of the 
future treatment of Germany had come up 
for discussion among the Big Three at 
Teheran, agreement had not been reached 
or very nearly approached. It had been de- 
cided to refer this explosive subject to the 
Russian-British-American Advisory Com- 
mittee in London and there it had remained 
through many long months of inconclusive 
conversations and exchanges of view on all 
manner of subjects beginning with the pri- 
mary one. 

13 Solomon and Bundy, op. cit., pp. 568-569. 

4% The American draft of the instrument 
of German surrender was circulated in the 
EAC on Mar. 6, 1944, and became the basis 
of the EAC protocol of July 25, 1944. 
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Mr. Winant went on to point out that the 
Russian need for material aid in repairing 
the vast destruction in the Soviet Union 
was bound to make the Soviet Government 
particularlv eager to receive reparations deliv- 
‘eries from Germany on a large scale. Since 
the major part of German industry was 
located in the western zones, the Allies must 

to work out, in advance, a reparations 
policy which would satisfy a part of the 
Soviet demands without involving an undue 
burden for the United States. He urged that 
Washington hasten the formulation of a rep- 
arations policy and then bend every effort 
toward reaching the earliest possible agree- 
ment with its Allies while the war was still 
in progress. He warned that it would be al- 
most impossible to achieve such an agree- 
ment after the close of hostilities and that 
if no agreement had been reached on repara- 
tion the proposed system for the joint 
control in Germany would break down. 
Rivalry for control over Germany, he said, 
would rapidly follow. He urged that the 
United States consider ways of helping the 
recovery of the Soviet economy, such assist- 
ance to be linked to the achievement of a 
satisfactory settlement of the problem of 
German reparations and of the most impor- 
tant political issues between the two Gov- 
ernments. 

Instead of pursuing this farsighted pro- 
gram, the United States, in September 1944, 
dashed off after the will-o’-the-wisp of the 
Morgenthau “plan.” For 6 months it in- 
dulged in a policy of “no policy” toward 
Germany. On October 20 Mr. Roosevelt 
wrote to Mr. Hull: “I dislike making detailed 
plans for a country which we do not yet 
occupy.”** And 5 days later an F.D.R. mem- 
orandum, elicited by the Civil Affairs Divi- 
sion, put a complete stop to postwar plan- 
ning for Germany and even placed in ques- 
tion the U.S. draft directives which had al- 
ready been cleared in Washington and cir- 
culated to the EAC. Although Mr. Winant 
was in America in late October, he appar- 
ently was told nothing of this decision, which 
cut the ground completely from under the 
EAC and from under the policy which he 
had advocated so forcefully on every pos- 
sible occasion and particularly in his long 
telegram of mid-August to the President. 
The momentum which the EAC had been 
building up was halted. Progress was not 
resumed until the beginning of April 1945, 
when time was already running out. 

Mr. Winant wished to place not only his 
analysis of the chief postwar problems before 
the Quebec Conference, but also the EAC 
draft protocol on zones, On September 12 
the EAC signed the protocol for transmission 
to the three Governments. As outlined 
above, it defined the three zones of occu- 
pation in Germany and the three sectors 
of occupation in Berlin. It assigned the 
Eastern Zone and the eastern sector to So- 
viet occupation, and simply left blank the 
spaces for inserting mention of the two 
Western occupying powers. The division of 
the western territory into two zones was 
that which had been advanced by the British 
on January 15 and approved by the Ameri- 
can delegation on June 12. This division 
was satisfactory to each of the two Gov- 
ernments—provided it was to receive the 
valuable Northwestern Zone. 

At Quebec, President Roosevelt agreed to 
accept the southern zone, without Austria. 
Two further changes were made. The re- 
gion of the Saar and the Palatinate, to the 
west of the Rhine, was transferred to the 
British Zone, and Hesse-Cassel and Hesse- 
Nassau were shifted to the American Zone. 
In addition, to meet the American demand 
for a German port for purposes of redeploy- 
ment, it was agreed that (1) control of the 
ports of Bremen and Bremerhaven, and the 
mecessary staging areas in that immediate 





“Hull, op. cit., v. II, p. 1621. 
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vicinity, would be vested in the commander 
of the American Zone; and (2) there would 
be access to the American Zone through the 
western and northwestern ports and passage 
through the British-controlled area. 

When the Quebec decision was referred to 
the EAC for incorporation into the protocol 
on zones it was found that American and 
British military views of its meaning were 
far apart. The American military position, 
transmitted to Mr. Winant by the State De- 
partment, was that control of the two ports 
meant that “land” Bremen should form a 
special enclave under direct American mili- 
tary administration, and that access through 
the British Zone meant that certain rail- 
roads and highways must be placed under 
sole American control and occupation. The 
British War Office contested this inter- 
pretation and went on to point out that 
military government of Bremen was quite 
different from control of the ports; that 
creation of this enclave would seriously 
disrupt the administrative cohesion of the 
British Zone; that access by road and rail 
meant that the American forces would re- 
ceive, through agreement with the British 
commander, all necessary facilities for 
transportation and communications but 
would not actually run the railroads and 
monopolize any given highways. The new 
deadlock continued for many weeks, while 
the American military fought for their 
definition. 

Meanwhile, it was becoming urgent to 
complete the revised agreement on zones. 
During the Churchill-Eden visit to Mos- 
cow in mid-October it had been agreed that 
the new French Provisional Government 
should be invited to join the EAC, and it was 
decided to extend the joint three-power in- 
vitation on November 11—Armistice Day of 
the First World War—a day especially sig- 
nificant to the newly liberated French. Now 
the EAC could operate only under the rule of 
unanimity. The admission of France prior 
to the completion of the two pending agree- 
ments on zones and on control machinery 
would thus mean that everything that had 
been agreed upon tentatively to date would 
be canceled out, months of slow progress 
would be lost, and all the work would, in 
effect, have to begin over again. In Mr. 
Winant’s absence in Washington, I found 
it necessary to try to complete the two agree- 
ments before the French joined the EAC. 
Personally, I assumed that France would 
eventually share in the occupation and con- 
trol of Germany, although both the Ameri- 
can and Soviet Governments continued to 
oppose that proposal. But I felt that the 
major Allies and France both would be in a 
stronger position to reach solid agreements 
on the key problems of postwar Europe if the 
EAC agreements which were so close to 
achievement after so many laborious months 
of progress were confirmed first. 

During the first days of November I 
worked day and night to bring the British 
and American military views together. I 
urged that the private dispute be postponed 
until a later time, since the arrangements for 
access and transit did not interest the So- 
viet Government, and that meanwhile the 
agreement be completed. After numerous 
sharp exchanges, in which I was the inno- 
cent go-between, the differences were nar- 
rowed down. The War Department wanted 
the American commander in chief to exer- 
cise such control of the ports and enjoy 
such transit facilities through the British 
Zone as he might deem necessary. The 
War Office, on the other hand, wanted him 
to exercise such control and enjoy such 
facilities ‘“‘as may be agreed hereafter by the 
United Kingdom and U.S. military authori- 
ties to be necessary to meet his require- 
ments.” 


16 Leahy, op. cit., pp. 262-263; Stimson and 
Bundy, op. cit., p. 576. 
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The American wording would have allowed 
the US. commander to issue orders and 
would have bound the British commander 
to comply with his orders. The British 
wording, in effect, left the arrangements to 
be worked out later by mutual agreement. 
With the two drafts so close, I worked the 
wires and the transatlantic telephone sev- 
eral times daily. Finally, on the under- 
standing that the American Joint Chiefs of 
Staff would have another opportunity to spell 
out in detail the meaning of “control of 
ports” and “access” through the British Zone 
after the EAC protocol was submitted to 
Washington for confirmation, the War De- 
partment reluctantly accepted the British 
wording, and the second protocol on zones 
was signed in the EAC on November 14, 1944," 
France joined the EAC on November 27. 

This protocol on zones was in the form of 
a series of amendments to the protocol of 
September 12. Articles 1 and 2 inserted the 
detailed descriptions of the two Western 
Zones, as modified at Quebec, while article 3 
set forth the arrangements, outlined above, 
concerning American access to the ports and 
American transit rights across the British 
Zone. Because of resentment felt in the War 
Department against the “mutual agreement” 
wording described above, approval of the 
protocol of November 14, as well as that of 
September 12, was withheld for many weeks. 
British approval was given on December 5. 
Soviet approval of EAC agreements usually 
came only after that of both Britain and the 
United States had been given. Of course, un- 
til the two protocols had been approved by 
all three governments they were not legally 
binding. 

Mr. Winant was greatly disturbed by the 
failure to give legal finality to the agree- 
ment on zones. When Harry Hopkins passed 
through London late in January 1945 
on his way to the Yalta Conference, Mr. 
Winant urged upon him, as he had done 
in telegrams to Washington, the importance 
of confirming the protocol. Our failure to 
do so would place an unnecessary burden 
of doubt and suspicion on the work of the 
Conference. At Malta, Hopkins reported 
to Stettinius, on January 31, that “Winant 
feared * * * that the Russians might reach 
the border of their zone and then keep on 
going” unless there was a firm prior com- 
mitment concerning the future zones of oc- 
cupation.“ Curiously enough, the decision 
to give U.S. approval to the protocol 
appears to have been taken by the com- 
bined (U.S.-U.K.) Chiefs of Staff, rather 
than by the Joint (U.S.) Chiefs of Staff.” 
In any case, the American approval of the 
protocol was forwarded from Malta on 
February 1 to Mr. Winant in London and 
was reported by him to his British and So- 
viet colleagues on February 2. Soviet ap- 
proval followed, on February 6. The three- 
power agreement on zones of occupation was 
now in force. 

Confirmation of the Three-Power agree- 
ment having been completed, there remained 
only two further aspects relating to the 
zones of occupation which concerned the 
EAC. There were the definition of the 
French zone of occupation and the prepara- 
tions for the negotiations of June 1945 con- 
cerning access to Berlin. By the time of 
the Yalta Conference President Roosevelt 
had abandoned his earlier opposition to 
French participation in the occupation of 
Germany, and he now joined with Prime 
Minister Churchill in securing Marshal 
Stalin’s assent to this course, which was 
given on the condition that the French Zone 


The protocol on control machinery in 
Germany was signed on the same day. 

18 Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., “Roosevelt and 
the Russians; The Yalta Conference,” edited 
by Walter Johnson. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1949, p. 56. 

» Ibid., pp. 63, 69. 
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be formed out of the British and American 
Zones, leaving the Soviet Zone unchanged.” 
After Yalta, negotiation of the detailed 
agreement was turned over to the EAC. The 
French and British delegations agreed, after 
some haggling, on the transfer from Britain 
to France of the occupation of the Saar, the 
Palatinate and a large part of the Rhine 
Province. In opening negotiations with the 
American delegation, the French representa- 
tives asked for Baden and Wiirttemberg, as 
well as Hesse-Cassel and Hesse-Nassau. 
They pointed out that this would give them 
direct access to the Soviet Zone. On the 
other hand, it would have cut off the United 
States Zone from the British Zone and fur- 
ther complicated the problem of access to 
the north German seaports. 

The American counterproposal was based 
on strictly logical conceptions. The bound- 
ary between the French and American Zones 
was to be drawn so as to leave in the Ameri- 
can Zone the main highway, or Autobahn, 
through Ulm-Stuttgart-Karisruhe, as well as 
the trunk railroad. Administrative and 
traditional divisions were disregarded com- 
pletely. The sole concern was to assure 
access under American control to the middle 
Rhine region and the seaports. On two oc- 
casions Mr. Winant and I wired strong pro- 
tests to Washington against the breaking 
up of both Baden and Wiirttemberg. We 
pointed out that if it was the American in- 
tention to revive and strengthen the Federal 
States in Germany as a possible safeguard 
against excessive centralization of power, 
it was hardly logical to begin the recon- 
struction of Germany by breaking up two 
of the Lander possessing a strong sense of 
regional identity and a certain attachment 
to democratic self-government. We sug- 
gested that some other device be sought for 
assuring freedom of movement over the 
highways and railways.* Renewed instruc- 
tions from Washington to insist on the War 
Department’s proposal finally ended in the 
French acquiescing. The only concessions 
were the addition of Baden-Baden to the 
French Zone and a provision for French 
access to Baden administrative records 
located at Karlsruhe, in addition to written 
French assurances that U.S. forces would 
enjoy freedom of passage across and above 
all parts of the French Zone. 

By early June 1945 these aspects of the 
determination of the French Zone had been 
completed in the bilateral Franco-British 
and Franco-American negotiations. The 
Soviet representative had meanwhile been 
inquiring somewhat impatiently when the 
agreement would be ready to sign in the 
EAC. Now, however, a new problem, and a 
new source of delay, arose when the third 
protocol on zones was put before the EAC. 
The American and British military authori- 
ties now insisted that the assignment of a 
sector to French occupation in Berlin re- 
quired a partial readjustment of the sectors 
assigned earlier to the three other powers. 
They proposed that, in order to provide three 
bezirke for the French sector, each of the 
three powers should give up one bezirk from 
its own sector; then, by a little rearrange- 
ment, the French could be given three con- 
tiguous bezirke. The Soviet delegation re- 
acted violently to this proposal, insisting 
that the Yalta agreement admitting France 
to a share in the occupation had been con- 
ditioned on no change being made in the 
Soviet zone of occupation. Personally, I felt 
that the Soviet position was based on a valid 
analogy, but of course I argued strenuously 


2 Ibid., pp. 89, 126-129, 139, 163-164, 298— 
299, 344-345. 

*1 Ambassador Murphy joined in support 
of Mr. Winant’s second telegram of protest 
(Lucius D. Clay, “Decision in Germany.” 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1950, p. 13). 
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dent Truman’s reply of April 21 to the Prime 


on the basis of the instructions of my Gov- 
ernment. When the Potsdam Conference as- 
sembled, the EAC was still deadlocked on the 
question of the French sector in Berlin, al- 
though the EAC protocol, signed on May 1, 
1945, had provided for full French partici- 
pation in the control machinery in Germany 
and in Berlin. 

On arriving at Potsdam I found that the 
representatives of the War Department at 
the working level were adamant on the 
question of detaching one bezirk from the 
Soviet sector in Berlin. Two days later, how- 
ever, this point of view was reversed. It was 
now clear that joint occupation of Berlin 
would mean joint participation in providing 
food and fuel for its inhabitants, since Gen- 
eral Zhukov had declined, on July 7, to con- 
tinue supplying all of Berlin from the Soviet 
Zone.” At this time the Western command- 
ers had urged the Russians to meet the eco- 
nomic needs of Berlin. If their proposal had 
been accepted this would have resulted in 
the economic amalgamation of Berlin with 
the Soviet Zone. It was Soviet insistence, in 
July 1945, which established Berlin as a sepa- 
rate economic area in addition to being a 
separate area of Allied occupation. American 
supplies clearly would be required to feed 
the British and French as well as the Amer- 
ican Zones and sectors, and it now seemed 
undesirable to reduce the size of the Soviet 
sector. The War Department representatives 
therefore abandoned their insistence on sub- 
tracting one bezirk from the Soviet sector. 

The British and American commanders 
were not yet in agreement, however, con- 
cerning which bezirke of their sectors would 
be taken to form the French sector. Finally, 
new instructions were sent from Potsdam to 
the American and British representatives on 
the EAC, and on July 26, 1945, the EAC 
signed a third protocol on zones. By it the 
French Zone in Germany was defined, and 
the descriptions of the boundaries of the 
British and American Zones were modified 
accordingly. The report transmitting the 
protocol to the four governments stated: 

“In view of the physical conditions pre- 
vailing in the area of Greater Berlin, the 
Commission in the drafting of article 7 of 
the present agreement did not attempt to 
delineate the area in Greater Berlin to be 
occupied by the armed forces of the French 
Republic. The Commission recommends 
that the question of the delimitation of the 
French area in Greater Berlin, which will 
have to be allotted from the American and 
British areas of Greater Berlin as a con- 
sequence of the greater destruction in the 
Soviet area of the city, should be referred to 
the Control Council in Berlin for considera- 
tion.” 

Three weeks before the surrender of Ger- 
many a proposal to change the agreed zones 
of occupation had been presented in an un- 
expected quarter. According to Admiral 
Leahy’s account, Prime Minister Churchill 
proposed to President Truman, some days 
prior to April 21, that the British and Amer- 
ican forces remain, at least for the time 
being, on the lines to which they had ad- 
vanced, far within the future Soviet Zone, 
and that the two Governments should use 
this unexpected bargaining advantage to 
bring about a clarification of Soviet policy 
toward Germany, and, in particular, to se- 
cure Soviet agreement to supply food from 
the Eastern Zone for a part of the needs 
of the food-deficient Western Zones. Mr. 
Winant reacted strongly to this proposal, re- 
garding it, if adopted, as a fatal blow to 
inter-Allied confidence, and to prospects of 
any measure of Allied cooperation in Ger- 
many as well as on other matters. His rea- 
soning, set forth in telegrams to the Presi- 
dent as well as in direct conversations with 
British leaders, was fully upheld in Presi- 


2 Ibid., pp. 27-30. 
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Minister. Mr. Churchill continued to de- 
fend his proposal until June 13.% Shortly 
after, on June 24, orders were issued to dis- 
solve the Anglo-American SHAEF Headquar- 
ters and armies by July 1, into their separate 
American and British components, and to 
prepare to withdraw American forces to the 
U.S. Zone and to occupy the assigned sector 
in Berlin. 

One further question concerned the EAC 
only indirectly: the provision of access to 
Berlin. Ever since Mr. Winant’s failure to 
secure the consent of the Civil Affairs Divi- 
sion of the War Department to the negotia- 
tion of guarantees, this matter had been 
on his mind, and with his approval I had 
prepared a memorandum and a detailed 
draft agreement, remembering particularly 
the difficulties and chicaneries which the 
Russians had inflicted on American military 
missions in the countries of Eastern Europe 
since August 1944. About 1 week after 
V-E Day a representative of the American 
side of SHAEF came to London, and for 2 
days we discussed in detail the contents, 
background and implications of the EAC 
agreements. In reply to his inquiry con- 
cerning a guarantee of access to Berlin, I 
explained how it happened that this matter 
had not been dealt with and handed him 
my memorandum and draft agreement on 
the subject. Among other things, this draft 
agreement provided that the American com- 
mander in chief should choose any two rail- 
roads and any two main highways for use 
by his troops, one each westward to the 
British Zone and one each southwestward 
to the American Zone. It authorized him 
to carry out any repairs to railroads, roads, 
signal systems and bridges which he might 
deem necessary and to maintain gasoline 
pumps, repair patrols, rest stations, and 
communications points along these facilities. 
If any of the assigned railways or highways 
were unusable for any cause, the Soviet 
commander was to be obligated to make 
alternative equivalent facilities available at 
once. It seemed to me that these provisions 
would afford clear and necessary safeguards 
for free access to Berlin. I pointed out that 
the withdrawal of American forces to the 
assigned zone and the movement of Ameri- 
can forces into Berlin were part of one and 
the same agreement and must be fulfilled 
conjointly. I noted that the American posi- 
tion in negotiations at the military level 
for guarantees of access to Berlin was very 
strong, for the Soviet forces had their eyes 
on the Zeiss and other important plants of 
Thuringia and western Saxony. The repre- 
sentative of SHAEF took this advice and my 
draft documents with him. 

On June 13, in reporting to the President, 
the Secretary of State, and the Secretary of 
War that the British Government had now 
agreed to an early withdrawal into the as- 
signed zones, Mr. Winant again stressed the 
importance of linking up this movement 
with the entry of the Allied garrisons into 
Greater Berlin and with the provision of 
free access to Berlin.* He was anxious 
that every precaution be taken, now that 
the moment had arrived to negotiate at the 
military level, to assure freedom of access to 
the future seat of the Allied control machin- 
ery. So far as I am aware, neither Mr. Win- 
ant nor his staff received, at the time, any 
information concerning the exchange of tele- 
grams between President Truman and Mar- 
shal Stalin on June 14 and 16, or concerning 


*% Leahy, op. cit., pp. 349-350, 382; Lt. Gen. 
Walter Bedell Smith, “My Three Years in 
Moscow,” Philadelphia and New York: Lip- 
pincott, 1950, pp. 21-22. 

% Leahy, op. cit., p. 382, cites a part of this 
telegram. 
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the subsequent negotiations of the American 
military authorities in Berlin on this sub- 
ect.” 

} It has been hinted that the failure to 
make specific provision for the access of 
the Western Allies to Berlin was due to Mr. 
Winant’s reluctance to appear to question 
Soviet good faith by insisting on detailed 
arrangements for this purpose. It has even 
been alleged that his sad and untimely end 
was, in some way, due to remorse over a 
failure to provide, in 1944, against the dan- 
ger of a Soviet blockade of Berlin in 1948. 
The details of the EAC negotiations given 
here should dispose of these legends, 

A review of the record shows that during 
the time when the EAC was striving to pre- 
pare the groundwork for postwar Allied co- 
operation in Germany the problem of mak- 
ing sure that the Western Allies would be 
able to reach Berlin freely through the Rus- 
sian Zone was not a matter in which the 
American military authorities showed any 
particular interest. They did, however, 
show deep concern to secure free lines of 
communication across the British and 
French Zones. At the insistence of the War 
Department, the duty of reaching Allied 
agreements which would provide for ade- 
quate access to Berlin was left for direct 
negotiation among the military commanders 
in Germany. The omission of any such pro- 
vision was a decision of the military staff 
which assumed final responsibility for plan- 
ning the occupation of Germany. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wrote a legal memo- 
randum for the Republican Party Con- 
ference on our position in Berlin, which 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] 
will ask to have printed in the Recorp 
today. I hope very much that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas will read the memo- 
randum. I think he will find it bears on 
what he has said. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The text I have 
presented is purely historical as to the 
way the situation grew and how we hap- 
pened to be involved in this situation. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is precisely why I 
added the supplement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As the Senator 
from New York knows, Mr. Mosely was 
on the staff of Ambassador Winant and 
was a participant in some of the nego- 
tiations which resulted. I thought the 
article was an authoritative one. 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree. 





BRAZIL CRISIS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks an editorial entitled “Brazil on 
the Brink,” published in the New York 
Times of September 1, 1961. I agree 
= the sound observations of the edito- 

al. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

BrRazI. ON THE BRINK 


The Brazilian military officers who defied 
their own constitution and the will of the 
_ 


* Clay, op. cit., pp. 24-26; Smith, op. cit., 
P. 234; identical note of July 6, 1948, ad- 
dressed by the Governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France to 
the Government of the U.S.S.R., cited from 
“Germany, 1947-49,” op. cit., p. 205, with 
Soviet reply, pp. 207-208. 
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voters in refusing to let Jofio Goulart take 
the Presidency have now brought their na- 
tion to the verge of civil war. Only a belated 
acceptance of legality on their part can now 
save Brazil from disaster. With Senor 
Goulart now approaching his country, there 
is no time to lose. 

While the results of the struggle inside the 
country are awaited, it is well to emphasize 
again how shocking and how unnecessary 
this crisis was in the largest and greatest 
of all Latin American nations. Even though 
motives and reasons are still obscure, we do 
know two verdicts that history can be ex- 
pected to pass. 

One is that Janio Quadros betrayed his 
trust and deserted his post. One cannot re- 
call any event in Latin American history 
that was so irresponsible and so inexcusable. 
The other is that the reactionary, feudalis- 
tic forces in civil and military life that 
brought such fierce pressures on Janio 
Quadros and that are now trying to keep 
his legal successor, Vice President Goulart, 
out of the Presidency, have done their coun- 
try a great disservice. 

President Quadros appeared to be success- 
fully dominating the potential revolutionary 
pressures that exist in Brazil as everywhere 
in Latin America. Brazil, under his direc- 
tion, promised to be the key country in 
President Kennedy’s Alliance for Progress 
plan. 

Today we see a threat of civil warfare in 
Brazil, a reactionary drive to prevent neces- 
sary social reforms and the jeopardizing of 
the Alliance for Progress plan. All this be- 
cause Janio Quadros threw in the sponge 
and because some military officers—using the 
arms furnished by the United States for 
other purposes—are trying to block consti- 
tutional procedures. It is a tragic picture. 





THE REAL NECESSITY 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
my distinguished colleague, Senator 
Fone, and I have been trying ever since 
we came to the Senate to convince the 
Department of Defense that the military 
has a responsibility for contributing to- 
ward the costs of an urgently needed new 
jet runway at Honolulu International 
Airport which is a joint military-civilian 
operation. It is one of the busiest air- 
ports in the United States. Jets, includ- 
ing Air Force jet tankers, when taking 
off from the present runway, fly directly 
over the city of Honolulu. An editorial 
entitled “The Real Necessity,” in the 
Honolulu Advertiser of August 30, graph- 
ically describes the danger we face. I 
ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


THE REAL NECESSITY 


Every month more than 500 commercial jet 
airliners thunder down the runway at In- 
ternational Airport in takeoffs which send 
them climbing and banking over Honolulu. 

At the same time, almost 10 times as many 
military airplanes—5,000 of them, mostly 
jets—also use the runway for takeoffs. 

All told, including propeller planes, the 
State estimates that 49 percent of the traffic 
at International is military. 

The screaming of the jet engines is an an- 
noyance to those who live and work in the 
area over which the airplanes must pass. 

But more than that, the runway is like a 
giant gun barrel pointed at the heart of the 
city, firing airplane projectiles in a steady 
stream. 
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Any statistician will tell you that someday, 
somehow, with traffic that heavy, an airpl: xe 
is virtually certain to crash on takeoff, very 
possibly into a densely populated area. 

Air traffic has reached unprecedented 
heights of safety. But aviation, like all 
other human endeavor, has not yet found 
way around the law of averages. ' 

What happens when a jet crashes into a 
populated area was shown just this Sunday 
when a Navy jet fighter slammed into a 
crowded department store at Horsham, Pa. 
The pilot was killed, the store split asunder 
and 30 persons injured. 

It could have been much worse. For 
example, what might it have been like if the 
airplane had been a loaded jet tanker of 
the kind which takes off so frequently from 
Honolulu? 

For 6 years, local officials have been aware 
of the hazard here and have sought Defense 
Department help for financing a seaward 
runway to channel departing aircraft away 
from the city. 

Local Air Force commanders supported the 
project but were overruled by the Eisen- 
hower administration. After a recent review, 
the Pentagon concluded there is no military 
necessity for the runway, which would cost 
from $12 to $20 million. 

As far as we are concerned military neces- 
sity is not the governing factor. The safety 
argument is so compelling that other ques- 
tions need hardly be discussed. 

The degree of military use of the airport— 
which has for years been a military-civil 
partnership of advantage to both parties— 
argues heavily for military participation in 
financing a seaward runway. 

Exploratory talks are still going on in 
Washington. With the question of military 
necessity out of the way, we hope the De- 
fense Department will focus its attention on 
the safety factor and recognize its respon- 
sibility to participate. 





HAWAII’S ECONOMY 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
the First National Bank in Honolulu has 
reported that personal income in the 
State of Hawaii has reached a new high. 
An article in the Honolulu Advertiser of 
August 30, 1961, gives a very interesting 
picture of Hawaii’s economy, including 
a rundown on the various factors which 
are involved. I ask unanimous consent 
that this informative article be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


ISLANDERS’ INCOMES CLIMB TO NEw HIGH 


Hawali’s personal income during April, 
May, and June climbed 6 percent above the 
same period of 1960, the First National Bank 
said yesterday. 

The islands’ personal income now (figured 
on an annual basis) is at a new high of 
$1.49 billion, according to the bank’s 
Economic Indicators, a new monthly report. 
The report is prepared by the bank’s depart- 
ment of economic research, headed by 
Thomas K. Hitch. 

The report said that there was a decline 
in personal income during the fourth quar- 
ter of last year and the first 3 months 
of 1961. 

However, increased wage payments in the 
sugar and pineapple industries as well as 
slight increases in wages paid in other 
private industries helped boost the personal 
income figure to the new high. 

Total wages and salaries were $30 million 
above the first 3 months of this year. 

Incomes of independent businessmen also 
showed a significant increase up $6 million 
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to a high of $125 million (computed on 
annual rates). 

Other features of the report: 

Civilian dependents of the military in- 
creased another 1,500 in the first 6 months 
of this year over 1960. There are more than 
62,000 such dependents here now. 

In contrast to continued price stabiliza- 
tion on the mainland, Honolulu’s consumer 
price index increased 2.7 percent in the past 
2 months. 

Total civilian employment in Hawaii 
reached an alltime high in July of nearly 
250,000 jobs. Unemployment on the big is- 
land continued to be fairly high, but was less 
than the national average. 

Tourism showed significant employment 
expansion, while Federal Government em- 
ployment continued to increase modestly. 
There was a very modest decline in construc- 
tion employment. 

Military spending, at a rate of nearly $475 
million a year, remained a major source of 
Hawaii’s present prosperity. 

Declining sugar prices and production still 
well below quota, as well as high pineapple 
inventories and recent cuts in pineapple juice 
prices were big problems of the two major 
agricultural industries. 

Building permits indicate there is some 
pickup in construction of single-family 
dwelling units in recent months, following 
the collapse of the market last fall. 

Growth in retail sales is considerably out- 
distancing growth in consumer income. 

During July, the tourist industry clearly 
came out of its latest recession. There was 
an 18-percent increase in visitor arrivals. 
Hotel occupancies climbed back to an 85-90- 
percent level. 

There was a phenomenal increase in stock 
Sales as the result of mainland financial in- 
terest in local stocks. 


STOP SACRIFICING AMERICAN 
WORKMEN’S JOBS ON ALTAR OF 
FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, re- 
cently I made some remarks in the Sen- 
ate, indicating that it was time for the 
U.S. Government officials to stop think- 
ing in terms of what we must do to as- 
sure our allies that we are willing to 
fight if necessary to defend the free 
world and turn to making certain that 
they are willing to defend and fight for 
their own defense and our overall col- 
lective security as we are. 

Monday, September 4, is Labor Day, 
when we pay our respects to the work- 
ingmen of the United States. I should 
like to apply my same philosophy to a 
problem in foreign affairs confronting a 
number of our American workmen. 

For a number of years we have been 
sending billions of dollars to nearly every 
area of the globe to assist less fortunate 
countries. In the beginning, these pro- 
grams were based on the need to help 
nations which were physically and eco- 
nomically destroyed or gravely injured 
by the ravages of World War II. Then, 
we began to expand the program as we 
caught up with the first needs of the 
rehabilitation program. We extended 
our aid, financial and military, to near- 
ly every continent. 

However, about this time, waste, in- 
efficiency, and conflict began to beset 
our programs of foreign aid. Each time 
these deficiencies were exposed, the an- 
swer was that we needed to send more 
American tax dollars to correct the situ- 
ation. 
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Mr. President, we soon saw our foreign 
aid program take its toll of various seg- 
ments of our domestic economy as prod- 
ucts for which we had set up the dollars 
and machinery began to build up in the 
recipient nations to the point where the 
only outlet was our own U.S. domestic 
market. Of course, with the low labor 
costs of foreign nations, the low living 
standards in those countries, and with 
subsidy from our U.S. Government pro- 
grams to these nations, our domestic 
producers were placed under a serious 
disadvantage. In time, industries like 
mining, lumbering, and agriculture of 
my own State, began to cut back as they 
could not effectively compete against 
this use of American tax dollars to pro- 
duce competitive products abroad. 
Then, many mines and sawmills closed, 
and livestock and other farm activities 
were curtailed. Workmen in Idaho and 
other States lost their jobs. 

Measures have been introduced to give 
assistance to these domestic industries, 
but to no avail. Always the final verdict 
has been rendered by the State Depart- 
ment that this or that type of relief 
measure would seriously impair our ef- 
forts to assist foreign nations. If this 
disregard for American industry con- 
tinues, we will either have to see our 
standard of living go down, or we will 
have to move even further toward the 
welfare state. I am sure no true Amer- 
ican wants either. 

Many of the unemployed we are seek- 
ing to help today have become dislocated 
because of our foreign aid policies. 
Many of the Government subsidies to 
domestic industry would be unneeded if 
it were not for our foreign aid program. 
We should help our less fortunate na- 
tions, but it is time to completely reap- 
praise this program and determine how 
we can do it without driving taxpaying 
American workmen off their jobs. 

Opposition to foreign aid programs is 
not because Americans do not recognize 
the psychology and necessity of main- 
taining some semblance of cooperation 
among free nations. Rather, it is be- 
cause we have been spending these huge 
sums and do not seem to be making any 
headway. 

Foreign aid opposition is growing be- 
cause in a sense we are expanding aid 
instead of reaching the point where re- 
cipient nations are becoming more self- 
reliant and more self-supporting. If 
the program were effective, we would be 
cutting down on the scope of the pro- 
gram instead of increasing it. 

We should work out assistance pro- 
grams that will increase production of 
materials and products that are needed 
in other undeveloped areas of the globe. 
Why should we continually encourage 
foreign development that can find its 
ultimate market only in the United 
States? 

We are adequately endowed with nat- 
ural resources, high living standards, 
and a highly skilled working force. We 
are leaders in the free world. Let us 
encourage efficient foreign aid programs 
that will stimulate trade which will be 
beneficial to raising the standards of 
living of the less fortunate nations with 
products they need. The American 
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workman has been sacrificed long enough 
on the altar of our foreign aid fallacy, 
which has only one answer to every prob- 
lem: More American tax dollars with no 
strings attached. 


OUR NATIONAL CRISIS AND THE 
NEED FOR LIBERAL-CONSERVA- 
TIVE UNITY 


Mr.DODD. Mr. President, on Monday 
evening of this week it was my privilege 
to address a meeting of the Southern 
California School of Anti-Communism. 

The meeting was held in the Los 
Angeles Sports Arena, the massive build- 
ing where the Democratic National Con- 
vention held its sessions last year. It was 
to me, a very impressive demonstration 
of the eager interest that exists at grass- 
roots level in the central problem of how 
to deal with communism. While I did 
not count noses, I believe that there were 
almost 7,000 people present. This num- 
ber is all the more impressive when you 
consider that the school of anticommu- 
nism met afternoon and evening for 3 
successive days. 

I have been increasingly disturbed by 
the bitterness of the cleavage between 
liberals and conservatives in this country. 
In the mortal struggle in which we are 
engaged, it seems to me that what lib- 
erals and conservatives have in common 
are far more important than the opinions 
that divide them. I, therefore, felt that 
the Los Angeles meeting would provide 
an appropriate platform from which to 
discuss the need for liberal-conservative 
unity. This, accordingly, was the main 
theme of my statement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert into the Recorp at this 
point, a copy of my remarks before the 
Southern California School of Anti- 
Communism on Monday, August 28. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp BE- 
FORE THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
ANTI-COMMUNISM, LOS ANGELES SPORTS 
ARENA, Monpay, AUGUST 28, 1961 
OUR NATIONAL CRISIS AND THE NEED FOR 

LIBERAL-CONSERVATIVE UNITY 

There is a developing mood of anger and 
frustration in our country today, and there 
ought to be. For we are losing round after 
round in the cold war, and our people do 
not like it. 

At the close of World War II, our forces 
stood triumphant on land and sea and in 
the air. We had at our command the might- 
iest array of military power in history. The 
flags of freedom were unfurled on every 
continent. 

Had we the understanding and the will, 
our diplomacy, backed up by this military 
and moral power, could have assured the 
freedom of the peoples of Europe and Asia 
and laid the basis for a stable peace. Of 
this I am convinced. 

Yet, the past 16 years have witnessed a 
calamitous retreat from victory. During all 
these years, we have suffered defeat after 
defeat at the hands of international com- 
munism; we have retreated from position 
after position; we have committed folly 
after folly. 

Before World War II ended, the Baltic 
countries, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 
were formally incorporated into the terri- 
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tory of the Soviet Union despite our paper 
protests and our refusal to recognize this 
annexation. 

Two years after hostilities ceased, Poland, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and Albania had been lost 
to communism, despite solemn covenants 
assuring the people of these countries the 
right to determine their fate in free elec- 
tions. East Germany, similarly, has been 
turned into a Soviet satrapy. 

In 1948, we stood by, impotent and in- 
effectual, and watched the armies of Chinese 
communism overrun the whole of mainland 
China. 

After successfully dealing, for a time, with 
Communist aggression in South Korea, and 
after briefly liberating North Korea from 
the Reds, we permitted the Chinese Com- 
munists to drive us out of North Korea, and 
submitted ignominiously to this defeat. In- 
evitably, the Chinese Reds further extended 
their power in Asia through the conquest 
of North Vietnam and through the unchal- 
lenged consolidation of their power in North 
Korea. 

Perhaps because these defeats were suf- 
fered in faraway continents, we were still 
disposed to feel smug and secure. But in 
December 1958, what many people had con- 
sidered impossible finally came to pass. 
While we stood by in confusion and dis- 
array and apparent helplessness, a Commu- 
nist dictatorship was installed on the island 
of Cuba, only 90 miles from our own shores. 

In 1959, Tibet was brutally annexed by 
Communist China, despite the outraged pro- 
tests of freemen throughout the world. 

The past year has witnessed a massive in- 
crease in the scale of the Communist attack, 
and an almost incredible acceleration of its 
tempo. For the free world it has been a pe- 
riod of growing danger. 

Since the beginning of this year alone, 
there has been the fiasco in Cuba, the dis- 
aster in Laos, the sealing off of East Berlin, 
and, only last week, the victory of Cheddi 
Jagan and his Communist-dominated Peo- 
ple’s Progressive Party in the British Guiana 
elections. 

Everywhere we are on the defensive. 
Everywhere we find ourselves being pushed 
back. 

We have retreated so far that we now 
stand perilously close to the brink of total 
disaster. Speaking in Paris last December, 
I said that if there were another 15 years 
like the previous 15 years, there would be 
no more free world left to defend. In the 
light of what has happened over the inter- 
vening 8 months, I feel compelled to revise 
this timetable. 

We do not have 15 years left to us. The 
next 5 years, I feel, will witness a series of 
decisive battles between communism and 
the free world. The outcome of these battles 
will determine for centuries to come whether 
mankind is to live in freedom or in slavery. 

We now stand with our back to the preci- 
pice. We have no ground to give, no time 
to lose, no margin for error. 

It is not in the tradition of the American 
people to accept defeat, or to respond to 
threats and bullying with mere paper pro- 
tests. That is why they are restive today. 

That, I believe, is why you are here today. 

Our people are convinced that the trend 
must be reversed and can be reversed. In 
their overwhelming majority they believe 
that we must stand up to the threat of Com- 
munist aggression and Communist subver- 
sion, even at the risk of war. They suffer 
from a sense of deep frustration because they 
feel that something is wrong, but do not 
know what is wrong. 

If this national dissatisfaction can be 
channeled into concerted action to restore 
the supremacy of freedom, it will be a na- 
tion:1 blessing. But if this sense of anger 
and frustration were to vent itself in bitter 
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feuding between liberals and conservatives 
here at home, it would be a national curse. 
This we must seek to avert and this is why 
I am here today. 

This situation confronting us calls im- 
peratively for two things: 

First of all, it calls for a frank analysis of 
the lessons of the past. If we are to reverse 
the trend of recent years, if we are to force 
the Communist world back on the defensive, 
if we are to set our sights on the victory 
of freedom over tyranny, we must first of all 
restudy the strategy and tactics of world 
communism and we must draw all the hard, 
bitter lessons of the postwar era. We must 
decide where we have erred and where we 
have failed and what might have been done 
to avoid these failures. We must all be 
brutally frank with ourselves. Nothing less 
than this will suffice. 

Secondly, I believe that the situation calls 
imperatively for national unity, for unity 
between Democrats and Republicans, liberals 
and conservatives, Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews. When I speak of unity, I do not 
mean unity for the sake of unity. I mean 
unity behind a program designed to assure 
the defeat of communism and the world- 
wide triumph of freedom. 

The differences that exist within our so- 
ciety are important, inevitable and, indeed, 
proper. But we all share the same basic 
beliefs in freedom and justice, in the God- 
given nature of man’s rights, in the destiny 
of our country. And these basic beliefs that 
unite us are 10,000 times as important as the 
controversies that divide us. 

In this moment of grave national peril we 
can no longer afford the luxury of exag- 
gerating our political differences, of racial or 
religious bigotry, of emotional extremism on 
the right or emotional extremism on the left. 

Although there is a growing recognition 
of the need for national unity, I believe that 
there is far too much accusation of party by 
party and group by group. 

I am particularly worried by the growing 
bitterness of the debate between our liberals 
and our conservatives. In speaking about 
liberals, I do not mean the totalitarian sym- 
pathizers of the Soviet Union who disguise 
themselves as liberals; and in speaking about 
conservatives, I do not mean those who have 
so completely abdicated their belief in free- 
dom that they still regret the defeat of na- 
zism. In both instances, I refer to the great 
mass of decent Americans whose adherence 
to these respective philosophies of govern- 
ment falls within the framework of the 
American political tradition. 

Let me give you one example of the price 
we pay for this suspicion and division be- 
tween liberals and conservatives. 

For several months there has been lan- 
guishing in a pigeonhole in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations a bill that would 
establish a Freedom Academy, designed to 
train thousands of free world leaders in the 
science of successfully waging the cold war 
against communism. 

Nothing is more demonstrable than the 
need for this legislation. Last year this bill 
passed the Senate but failed in the House 
because of suspicions by hard anti-Commu- 
nists there that the Freedom Academy would 
be infiltrated and taken over by pro-Commu- 
nists or by liberals who were soft on commu- 
nism. And this year the bill has been buried 
in the Senate, largely, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, because of the fear of liberals that the 
Freedom Academy would become a sort of 
fortress of militant anticommunism, manned 
by conservative thinkers. 

Thus do we let our differences rob us of 
the unity to do those things that must be 
done if we are to survive. And it need not 
be so. 

The fact is that on the question of com- 
munism and how to deal with it, neither 
Republicans nor Democrats, neither liberals 
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nor conservatives, have had a monopoly on 
wisdom or on folly. 

There have been a few situations, but only 
a very few, in which one party has been more 
right than the other. There have been other 
situations in which apparent differences 
boiled down to the dismal fact tnat both 
parties were wrong, but for different rea- 
sons. But by and large, our foreign policy 
has been a bipartisan policy. 

When we have had victories, they have in- 
variably been accomplished with bipartisan 
support. When we have blundered with 
good intentions, we have blundered hand in 
hand. 

When we have suffered defeat or accepted 
retreat, the policies that resulted in failure 
have in most cases enjoyed the active or pas- 
sive support of both parties. 

As for the acrimonious debate between 
liberals and conservatives, as I see the mat- 
ter, there is, on both sides, some truth, a good 
deal of exaggeration, and far too much self- 
righteousness. 

There are some conservatives who believe 
that the problem of communism is essen- 
tially a problem of a domestic nature and, 
if we could get rid of the Communists in 
government, then the problem of commu- 
nism would somehow cease to exist. They 
are sometimes disposed to look upon liberals 
and all others who deny this thesis as abet- 
tors of the Communist conspiracy. 

This, of course, is a dangerous oversim- 
plification. 

Communism is a massive international 
movement which has in its arsenal many 
weapons. 

Communism means the Soviet Army and 
the Chinese Red Army and all the other 
armies that march under the hammer and 
sickle. 

It means Radio Moscow and Radio Peiping 
and a propaganda network a hundred times 
the size of the combined propaganda re- 
sources of the free world. 

It means a science of political warfare 
that has been systematically developed in 
the Red academies in the 45 years since 
Lenin seized power. 

It means scores of thousands of trained 
practitioners of political warfare, distributed 
through every country in the world. 

It means proven techniques for confusing 
public opinion in the free world and every 
conceivable device for exploiting differences 
within each country and among the coun- 
tries of the free world. 

It also means subversion and espionage 
and infiltration in government. 

But the point I want to emphasize here 
is that infiltration in government is only 
one of many means by which communism 
operates. 

Even if some miraculous method could 
be found for screening every last Communist 
infiltree out of government, international 
communism would still constitute a for- 
midable menace to the free world. 

But those liberals who decry all talk of 
communism in government as “witch hunt- 
ing” are just as wrong as those conserva- 
tives who see in it the only real or the 
major danger to our society. Communist 
infiltration in government has been a very 
real and very serious problem, and it will, 
I am convinced, remain a problem so long 
as there is a Communist movement. 

Let us look at a few facts from the record. 

Alger Hiss, one of the top Officials of our 
State Department was convicted of perjury 
for denying that he had turned over secret 
State Department documents to Whittaker 
Chambers, a self-admitted Soviet agent. 

Harry Dexter White, the No. 2 man in our 
Treasury Department, according to incontro- 
vertible evidence in the hands of the FBI, 
was also a Soviet agent. 
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Frank Coe, onetime assistant to White, was 
compelled to resign as head of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund when he took the fifth 
amendment in reply to the question: “Are 
you a Communist agent, Mr. Coe?” He is 
now working for the Chinese Government. 

Laurence Duggan, onetime head of the 
Latin American Division of the Department 
of State, was also identified in sworn testi- 
mony as a member of the Communist net- 
work in Government, before his mysterious 
suicide in 1952. 

And for every one of these infiltrees of top 
rank, there were a dozen infiltrees of lesser 
rank. 

Communist infiltration in Government 
may at no time constitute more than a tiny 
fraction of 1 percent of all Government em- 
ployees and officials. The potential danger 
of such an infiltration, however, is obvious. 
It will never be able to take over the Ameri- 
can Government from within, as some exag- 
gerated fears have had it. But it is a matter 
of record that this tiny fraction of 1 percent 
has done a lot of damage by purveying state 
secrets to the Kremlin and by misdirecting 
American policy. 

In July 1953 after extensive hearings, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security 
issued a report on “Interlocking Subversion 
in Government Departments.” Speaking 
about the Communist infiltrators in Govern- 
ment, this report stated: “They colonized 
key committees of Congress. They helped 
write laws, conduct congressional hearings, 
and write congressional reports. They ad- 
vised Cabinet members, wrote speeches for 
them, and represented them. They staffed 
interdepartmental committees which pre- 
pared basic American world policy. They 
traveled to every continent as emissaries and 
representatives of the American people. 
They attended virtually every international 
conference where statesmen met to shape 
the future.” 

It would be prudent to assume that Com- 
munist infiltration of Government offices 
did not come to an end with the Hiss hear- 
ings and the hearings held over the next 
several years. It would be prudent to as- 
sume this and to take the necessary precau- 
tions. In doing so, however, we must be 
careful to avoid extremes and careful to 
protect the civil rights of Government em- 
ployees. 

The ultraliberal extremist and the ultra- 
conservative extremist in a sense beget and 
encourage each other. 

On the one hand, the extremist conserva- 
tive is sometimes too prone to accuse every- 
one with whom he disagrees of being a 
Communist or a Communist sympathizer. 
The extremist liberal, on the other hand, 
is able to use every untrue or unsubstan- 
tiated allegation to prove, according to his 
own lights, that communism is a nonexist- 
ent menace which has been dreamed up by 
the reactionaries, and to defend those whose 
complicity in the Communist conspiracy is 
unmistakable. The extremist conservative 
reacts in turn by damning all liberals as 
Pinks and crypto-Communists. 

And so it moves, in a vicious circle. 

I believe that the extremists on both sides 
have received far more attention than they 
merit, perhaps because all extremists are 
vociferous, and because extremism is news 
whereas moderation is not news. This un- 
fortunate emphasis on the extreme elements 
on both sides has had the effect of driving 
both the liberals and the conservatives fur- 
ther apart, because it has distorted the im- 
pression they have of each other. 

To my conservative friends I would point 
out that party labels really mean very little, 
that conservatives have sometimes been very 
foolish in their relations with the Commu- 
nists and that liberals and, for that matter, 
Socialists, have often conducted themselves 
with wisdom and courage. Rather than 
judging any man on the basis of party label, 
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he should be judged on his record of prin- 
ciple and of opposition to communism. 

It was one of the great liberal Senators of 
our time, the late Robert M. La Follette, Jr., 
of Wisconsin, who first became aware of the 
seriousness of Communist infiltration in 
government and brought it to public atten- 
tion. 

It was the liberal New York weekly, the 
New Leader, which, during the heyday of our 
wartime alliance with the Kremlin, swam 
against Government policy and the current 
of editorial opinion, challenged the Yalta 
and Teheran agreements and warned against 
our overtrustful attitude toward our Soviet 
allies. 

While there are a few unions in our coun- 
try that are under Communist control, and 
some union leaders who suffer from fuzzy 
thinking, on the whole you will find more 
solid understanding on the subject of com- 
munism in the American trade union move- 
ment than you will in any other major sector 
of our society. In the fight against com- 
munism, President George Meany, in particu- 
lar, has shown himself a statesman, an artic- 
ulate spokesman, a pillar of strength. 

It was a tough, old, European Social Demo- 
crat, Vaino Tanner, who saved Finland from 
communism in the difficult postwar years, 
while the Finnish Agrarian Party, which was 
supposed to be more conservative, collabo- 
rated with the Communists. 

In Berlin, the free world has been fortu- 
nate to have as allies and spokesmen, first 
Mayor Ernst Reuter and now Mayor Willie 
Brandt, both of them Social Democrats. 

I could go on and on with the listing. 
Among the moderate Socialist statesmen who 
have played an outstanding role in resisting 
communism in Europe, were the late Ernest 
Bevin and the late Herbert Morrison in 
Britain; Paul-Henri Spaak, the recent Secre- 
tary General of NATO; Jules Moch, the first 
French Interior Minister to crack down seri- 
ously on the Communists; and Guiseppe Sar- 
ragat, the leader of the anti-Communist 
Socialists in Italy. 

I would ask my conservative friends to 
examine and weigh the record of liberal 
anticommunism with an open mind. I am 
confident that, if they do so, it will lead them 
to reappraise the possibilities of conserva- 
tive-liberal cooperation. 

To my liberal friends I would also appeal 
for less self-righteousness and more toler- 
ance. The liberals may lay claim to men 
like George Meany and Robert La Follette 
in this country and men like Mayor Willie 
Brandt and Paul-Henri Spaak in Europe. 
But on the other side there have been giants 
like Winston Churchill, Premier de Gasperi 
of Italy, Chancellor Adenauer of Germany, 
and Gen. Douglas MacArthur, all of them 
conservatives. 

I would urge the liberals, too, to show 
more balance in their political attitudes. 
Few of them will challenge the statement 
that communism is the great menace of 
our time, that the Communists are cheats, 
liars, and murderers and that they are out 
to cut our throats. But for some reason 
there are liberals who expend a hundred 
times more energy combating rightwing 
extremism than they ever seem able to put 
forth in the fight against communism, 

Show them an extremist movement on 
the right, and they are off like chargers, 
anxious for the fray. Show them a move- 
ment like the Fair Play for Cuba Committee, 
organized under Communist direction and 
with Communist financial support but still 
able to attract and mislead thousands of 
innocent students, and these selfsame liber- 
als are just not interested. 

This completely imbalanced political at- 
titude is, I am afraid, reflected in our press. 
If it is a matter of exposing some right- 
wing extremist movement or some move- 
ment which is accused of rightwing extrem- 
ism, many of our newspapers will devote 
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column after column to the subject, day 
after day. In such cases they display 
amazing investigative resources. But these 
investigative resources lie dormant and un- 
used when there are movements like the 
Fair Play for Cuba Committee waiting to be 
exposed. And when committees of Congress 
expose these Communist-front movements 
for what they are, with overwhelming and 
incontrovertible evidence, the reports of 
these committees are frequently ignored or 
buried. 

I report this to you on the basis of ex- 
perience. 

In appealing for liberal-conservative unity 
in the struggle against the mortal peril that 
confronts us, I do not underestimate the dif- 
ficulties. There are ancient prejudices to 
be overcome, there are areas where agree- 
ment will be difficult to achieve. But I be- 
lieve that such unity is possible because 
there have already been several highly suc- 
cessful experiments in liberal-conservative 
unity on specific issues. 

Take the issue of the admission of Red 
China to the U.N. This is a basic issue of 
principle and morality on which the Ameri- 
can people have from the first been united. 
Congress has repeatedly gone on record, by 
unanimous votes, as opposing the admission 
of Red China to the U.N. The broad unity 
which exists on this issue is further re- 
flected in the remarkably representative 
membership of the Committee of One Million 
Against the Admission of Red China to the 
United Nations. On the roster of this com- 
mittee you will find names as diverse as 
Gov. Charles Edison and the late Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Ambassador Joseph C. 
Grew and the late Ambassador Warren Aus- 
tin, Senator Paul Douglas and Senator Styles 
Bridges. It is this broad Democratic-Re- 
publican, liberal-conservative composition 
that has made the Committee of One Mil- 
lion so effective an organization. 

Let me give you another example, closer 
to home. During the forties, the Commu- 
nists were able to establish a virtual strangle- 
hold over the motion picture trade unions. 
Recently I had a conversation with Roy 
Brewer, one of the courageous trade union 
Officials who helped to break this strangle- 
hold. Mr. Brewer told me that they were 
successful in driving out the Communists 
because they were able to establish an anti- 
Communist coalition that embraced both 
liberals and conservatives. Without this 
kind of unity, he said, they could never 
have succeeded. 

Now, as Ronald Reagan recently told the 
press, the Communists are again crawling 
out from under the rocks in Hollywood, and 
the anti-Communist forces must close ranks 
once again or risk losing the ground they so 
painfully gained. 

You have come here to find out what you 
as private citizens can do to combat and de- 
feat communism. There is a lot that you 
can do. 

There is a job to be done in combating 
the Communist reinfiltration of Hollywood. 

But even more important than these 
things, you can help to make Government 
policy. 

Perhaps more than in any other country 
of the world, the people of America have the 
power to help determine Government policy 
on critical issues. 

Before you do any of these things, you 
must inform yourselves. You must attend 
lectures. You must read books recommend- 
ed by competent authorities on communism. 
You must engage in discussions with your 
friends. You must give this matter the most 
serious study and thought of which you are 
capable, because your own future and your 
country’s future are at stake. 

You must shun those who are prone to 
damn everyone with whom they disagree as 
Communists, or who impugn the motives of 
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everyone who has blundered in the fight 
against communism. For there are very few 
who have not blundered, even among our 
greatest men. I am reminded of the fact 
that it was Winston Churchill, himself the 
soul of British conservatism and one of the 
immortal political leaders of all time, who 
was responsible for installing a Communist 
regime in Yugoslavia. 

If you are to be a true fighter for free- 
dom, you must shun the amateurs and 
quacks and extremists, whose anti-Com- 
munist activities only compromise the cause 
of anticommunism. 

You must assiduously attend the meet- 
ings of the trade unions and of the other 
organizations to which you belong, raise 
issues, encourage discussions, and submit 
proposals and resolutions. 

You must try to remember what you learn. 
You will find it helpful to follow the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Internal Security and of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. You 
must be careful about your facts and care- 
ful about making charges and allegations 
that you cannot prove to the hilt. 

You must be tolerant, and err on the 
side of giving people the benefit of the 
doubt. We must all endeavor to make it 
as easy as possible for those who have joined 
front organizations in innocence or good 
faith to extricate themselves from their as- 
sociations and come back to the side of free- 
dom. 

Finally, you must make your views known 
to your representatives in Congress, and to 
your local press and politicians. 

We must all give our utmost to the strug- 
gle, because we are now passing through 
the deepest and most perilous period in our 
history. 

I would be less than frank with you if I 
pretended that I was altogether satisfied 
with the conduct of our foreign policy. 

Foreign policy must be based on an un- 
derstanding of the enemy that confronts 
us—and by our successive follies and suc- 
cessive defeats under both Republican and 
Democratic administrations, we have dem- 
onstrated that we do not have this under- 
standing. Over and over again we have in- 
dulged in pipe dreams and wishful thinking 
and shied away from the hard fact that we 
are locked in a life and death struggle with 
an incredibly cunning, ruthless, and totally 
evil enemy. 

It requires resourcefulness to meet the 
many-sided aggressions of a ruthless and 
cunning opponent—but we have come up 
with nothing more original than bigger de- 
fense budgets and bigger foreign spending 
programs. 

It requires courage and understanding 
to seize the initiative to challenge the 
enemy, to exploit every opportunity and 
press every advantage, to strive unrelent- 
ingly for the worldwide victory of freedom. 
But no such proposals have yet been made 
that would extricate us from the fatal defen- 
sive posture of the postwar period. 

We must find a foreign policy that will 
lead us to victory over the evil forces of 
communism, because the alternative to this 
is the static, defensive, do-nothing foreign 
policy that has led us from disaster to dis- 
aster since the close of the war. 

I believe we can find common ground for 
Such a foreign policy in the timeless words 
of Thomas Jefferson: “I have sworn upon the 
altar of God eternal hostility against all 
forms of tyranny over the mind of man.” 
There is no reason why all of us, Republi- 
cans and Democrats, liberals and conserva- 
tives, cannot rededicate ourselves with these 
words. 

If we so rededicate ourselves, in deed as 
well as in word, I am confident that the 
American people and their elected repre- 
sentatives can devise a foreign policy that 
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will point the way to the worldwide triumph 
of freedom. 





OWEN LATTIMORE 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on Au- 
gust 22, I made a statement on the sub- 
ject of Owen Lattimore, in which I 
quoted from the conclusion of the report 
on the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Yesterday, there came to my attention 
a column which appeared in the Dallas 
Morning News for June 12, 1961, which 
presented some highly interesting back- 
ground dealing with Lattimore’s efforts, 
going back to 1936, to persuade the 
United States to extend diplomatic 
recognition to the so-called Mongolian 
People’s Republic. The column was writ- 
ten by Miss Edith Kermit Roosevelt, a 
writer who has shown a consistent and 
remarkable understanding of the na- 
ture of the Communist conspiracy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted into the REcorp 
at this point, the text of Miss Roosevelt’s 
column in the Dallas Morning News of 
June 12, 1961. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

LATTIMORE APPROVAL FOR MONGOLIA SEEN 

(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 


The news that the United States is willing 
to recognize Outer Mongolia should delight 
Owen Lattimore. 

Lattimore, whom the full Senate Judiciary 
Committee characterized as “‘a conscious, ar- 
ticulate instrument of the Soviet conspir- 
acy,” can justly be called the architect of 
the present U.S. policy toward Outer Mon- 
golia. 

Now a history lecturer at Johns Hopkins 
University, Lattimore was formerly editor of 
Pacific Affairs, the international quarterly 
published by the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. A report by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, dated July 2, 1952, details Lat- 
timore’s activities with the IPR, a group it 
describes as “a vehicle used by the Com- 
munists to orient American Far Eastern poli- 
cies toward Communist objectives.” 

According to testimony furnished this 
committee by Igor Bogopolev, formerly of 
the Soviet Foreign Office, the Soviet foreign 
group on recommendation by Maxim Litvi- 
nov, head of the Soviet Foreign Office, named 
Lattimore as its agent to “prepare the ter- 
rain” by mobilizing “writers, journalists, 
and other people, to describe for the Western 
World the progress which is achieved in the 
Mongolian Popular Republic.” 

In April 1936, while attending an IPR 
meeting in Moscow with the Soviet section 
of the institute, Lattimore called on William 
C. Bullitt, first American Ambassador to So- 
viet Russia. During this interview, Latti- 
more urged Bullitt to wire President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt recommending recog- 
nition of Outer Mongolia as an independent 
state. The Asian affairs expert also asked 
Bullitt to set up an appointment for him 
with Leon Mikhailovich Karakhan, Soviet 
Vice Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 

Here it is pertinent to give a brief run- 
down of Karakhan’s role in the establish- 
ment of Mongol independence. As far back 
as 1921 the Communists set up a Communist 
republic in Outer Mongolia and proceeded 
to infiltrate gradually the Outer Mongolian 
Army and police force with GPU agents 
(members of the Soviet secret police). By 
1934, all that remained was for the Soviet 
Government to liquidate Mongol leaders. 
The Soviet Government dispatched Kara- 
khan as its fingerman. 
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“After all,” Karakhan brazenly told Bullitt 
on his return, “in a country of nomads there 
are only 300 or 400 people that count, and 
all I did on a given night was to have about 
400 people seized by the GPU agents in the 
army and police force, and I had them shot 
before dawn and installed the people that 
the Soviet Government wished to have in- 
stalled and Outer Mongolia is now com- 
pletely ruled by the GPU.” 

What Lattimore and Karakhan actually 
said to one another regarding Mongolian “in- 
dependence” 2 years after this massacre is 
not known. But what is known is that Latti- 
more continued to peddle the lie of Mon- 
golian autonomy in his writings, lectures, 
and his work with State Department policy- 
makers. 

Summing up the Lattimore story, the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee said: 
“The indisputable fact that Lattimore knew 
Outer Mongolia was Soviet controlled (hav- 
ing, indeed, cooperated with the very persons 
who were exercising control over it) at a 
time when he was representing it as free and 
independent, was one of the many facts 
which demonstrated to the subcommittee 
in sharp outline that Lattimore’s many mis- 
representations were not proceeding from 
ignorance or confused thinking.” 

Today, the State Department holdovers 
from the Lattimore era and those who think 
like them are continuing these misrepresen- 
tations. They have urged the establishment 
of diplomatic relations with Outer Mongolia 
as a test of independence. A seat in the 
United Nations is to be the reward of a dis- 
play of “the attributes of independence.” 

The reason given now is the same one Lat- 
timore gives in his book, “Solution in Asia,” 
in which he states that it might be well to 
recognize Outer Mongolia and give it a seat 
in the U.N. because it would be to American 
interest to emphasize that Outer Mongolia is 
between Communist Russia and Communist 
China. 

But the picture of Outer Mongolia as a 
neutralist rose between Communist thorns 
has no basis in fact. In emphasizing com- 
mon goals, Zhamsarangin Sambu, titular 
head of Outer Mongolia, said in 1954 at the 
fifth annual celebration of the Peiping 
regime: 

“The 600 million Chinese people * * * 
have become an important factor and force 
in the mighty camp of peace, democracy, and 
socialism headed by our common friend, the 
great Soviet Union.” 





GRANDMA MOSES DAY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
the 101st birthday of Grandma Moses, 
which has been signalized by a procla- 
mation by Governor Rockefeller, of New 
York, declaring September 7, 1961, 
Grandma Moses Day. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
proclamation be printed in the Recorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

One year before the beginning of the Civil 
War a little girl destined for unique achieve- 
ment and renown, was born “back in the 
green meadows and wild woods on a farm in 
Washington County, N.Y.” The quotation 
is in her own words. Her name today is 
Anna Mary Robertson Moses. We all admire 
and love her as Grandma Moses. 

For threescore years and ten she carried 
on the work of a farmer’s wife and mother 
of 11 children. 

Then, as she puts it herself, she started 
to paint in her old age, although she had 
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previously painted “little pictures for Christ- 
mas gifts and things like that.” 

Everybody knows what happened with the 
canvases that Mrs. Moses created for her 
own pleasure. The world, in Emerson’s 
words, “beat a path to her door.” There is 
no more renowned artist in our entire coun- 
try today. 

So it becomes us, the people of the Empire 
State, to salute Grandma Moses on the oc- 
casion of her 10l1st birthday. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do 
hereby proclaim September 7, 1961, as 
Grandma Moses Day in New York State. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 21st day of August in the year 
of our Lord 1961. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 

By the Governor: 

Wru1umM J. Ronan, 
Secretary to the Governor. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, here is 
an extraordinary life, known to all Amer- 
icans, of a fine American woman, who 
did not paint until she was over 80, 
and who has now been acclaimed as one 
of the most distinguished artists in our 
country and the world. 

I think we would want to signalize 
this extraordinary life, which has now 
encompassed more than a century, with 
its tremendous productivity and artistry 
and its inspiration to everyone who is 
over 21. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is there further 
morning business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
further morning business? If there is 
no further morning business, morning 
business is closed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the agreement which has been 
reached, the Senate is now to proceed 
to the call of the Legislative Calendar. 
But before doing so, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum Call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, under the pre- 
vious order, there be a call of the cal- 
endar beginning with Order No. 770, 
H.R. 7154. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Did the 
Senator from Alaska say commencing 
with Order No. 770? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will proceed with the 
call of the calendar. 


REGULATION OF DOGS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The bill (H.R. 7154) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to regulate the keeping and running 
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at large of dogs was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


SCHOOL CENSUS IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 560) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for compulsory 
schoo] attendance, for the taking of a 
school census in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes,” was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1 of article II of the Act entitled “An 
Act to provide for compulsory school at- 
tendance, for the taking of a school census 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes”, approved February 4, 1925 (43 
Stat. 807; sec. 31-208, District of Columbia 
Code, 1951 edition), is amended (1) by strik- 
ing therefrom “all children between the ages 
of three and eighteen years permanently or 
temporarily residing in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and annually thereafter or as fre- 
quently” and inserting in lieu thereof “all 
children under the age of eighteen years 
permanently or temporarily residing in the 
District of Columbia as frequently;” and (2) 
by inserting immediately after “the school 
attended by him,” the following: “whether 
such school is public or private”. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BOARD 
FOR CONDEMNATION OF INSANI- 
TARY BUILDINGS 


The bill (S. 563) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to create a Board for the 
Condemnation of Insanitary Buildings 
in the District of Columbia,’ was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tion (da) of section 2 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to create a Board for the Condemnation 
of Insanitary Buildings in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes”, approved 
May 1, 1906 (34 Stat. 157; title 5, chap- 
ter 6, District of Columbia Code, 1951 edi- 
tion), as amended, is amended by striking 
“same manner as general taxes are collected 
in the District of Columbia”, and inserting 
in lieu thereof “manner provided in section 
7 of this Act”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 7 of said Act, as 
amended, is amended (1) by striking “in the 
same manner as general taxes are collected in 
the District of Columbia”, and inserting in 
lieu thereof “as provided in this section’’; and 
(2) by inserting immediately before the pe- 
riod at the end of said section the following: 
“: Provided further, That the taxes author- 
ized to be levied and collected under this Act 
may be paid without interest within sixty 
days from the date such tax was levied. In- 
terest of one-half of 1 per centum for each 
month or part thereof shall be charged on all 
unpaid amounts from the expiration of sixty 
days from the date such tax was levied. Any 
such tax may be paid in three equal install- 
ments with interest thereon. If any such 
tax or part thereof shall remain unpaid after 
the expiration of two years from the date 
such tax was levied, the property against 
which said tax was levied may be sold for 
such tax or unpaid portion thereof with in- 
terest and penalties thereon at the next en- 
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suing annual tax sale in the same manner 
and under the same conditions as property 
sold for delinquent general real estate taxes, 
if said tax with interest and penalties there- 
on shall not have been paid in full prior to 
said sale”. 

(b) Any tax levied pursuant to such Act 
approved May 1, 1906, as amended by the 
Act approved August 28, 1954, which was 
levied after the effective date of such Act of 
August 28, 1954, and prior to the effective 
date of this section, shall, for the purpose of 
computing interest thereon, be deemed to 
have been levied as of the effective date of 
this section. 

Sec. 3. Section 10 of such Act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec.10. (a) Any notice required by this 
Act to be served shall be deemed to have 
been served when served by any of the fol- 
lowing methods: (a) when forwarded to the 
last known address of the owner as recorded 
in the real estate assessment records of the 
District of Columbia by registered or certi- 
fied mail, with return receipt, and such re- 
ceipt shall constitute prima facie evidence 
of service upon such owner if such receipt 
is signed either by the owner or by a person 
of suitable age and discretion located at such 
address: Provided, That valid service upon 
the owner shall be deemed effected if such 
notice shall be refused by the owner and 
not delivered for that reason; or (b) when 
delivered to the person to be notified; or 
(c) when left at the usual residence or place 
of business of the person to be notified with 
a person of suitable age and discretion then 
resident or employed therein; or (d) if no 
such residence or place of business can be 
found in the District of Columbia by rea- 
sonable search, then if left with any person 
of suitable age and discretion employed at 
the office of any agent of the person to be 
notified, which agent has any authority or 
duty with reference to the land or tenement 
to which said notice relates; or (e) if any 
such notice forwarded by registered or cer- 
tified mail be returned for reasons other 
than refusal, or if personal service of any 
such notice, as hereinbefore provided, can- 
not be effected, then if published on three 
consecutive days in a daily newspaper pub- 
lished in the District of Columbia; or (f) 
if by reason of an outstanding unrecorded 
transfer of title the name of the owner in 
fact cannot be ascertained beyond a reason- 
able doubt, then if served on the owner of 
record in a manner hereinbefore provided. 
Any notice to a corporation shall, for the 
purpose of this Act, be deemed to have been 
served on such corporation if served on the 
president, secretary, treasurer, general man- 
ager, or any principal officer of such cor- 
poration in the manner hereinbefore pro- 
vided for the service of notices on natural 
persons holding property in their own right; 
and notices to a foreign corporation shall, 
for the purposes of this Act, be deemed to 
have been served if served personally on any 
agent of such corporation, or if left with 
any person of suitable age and discretion 
residing at the usual residence or employed 
at the usual place of business of such agent 
in the District of Columbia.” 

(b) In case such notice is served by any 
method other than personal service, notice 
shall also be sent to the owner by ordinary 
mail. 


REMOVAL OF DANGEROUS OR UN- 
SAFE BUILDINGS IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 557) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to 
remove dangerous or unsafe buildings 
and parts thereof” was considered, or- 
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dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
was read the third time, and passed, as 
follows. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
Ameri-1 in Congress assembled, That the 
Act entitled “An Act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to re- 
move dangerous or unsafe buildings and 
parts thereof, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved March 1, 1899 (80 Stat. 923, as 
amended; title 5, ch. 5, District of Columbia 
Code, 1951 edition), is amended by striking 
the term “inspector of buildings’ wherever 
such term appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘‘Commissioners”. The first sen- 
tence of the first section of such Act, as 
amended, is amended by striking “his opin- 
ion” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘their 
opinion” and by striking “he shall” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “they shall’”’. 

Sec. 2. The first section of such Act, as 
amended (sec. 5-501, District of Columbia 
Code, 1951 edition), is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“The term ‘Commissioners’ means the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
sitting as a board or the agent or agents 
designated by them to perform any function 
vested in said Commissioners by this Act.” 

Sec. 3. Section 3 of such Act, as amended 
(sec. 5-503, District of Columbia Code, 1951 
edition), is amended by striking the third 
sentence therefrom. 

Sec. 4. The second sentence of section 4 of 
such Act, as amended (sec. 5-504, District of 
Columbia Code, 1951 edition), is amended 
by striking “bear interest at the rate of 10 
per centum per annum until paid, and be 
carried on the regular tax rolls of the District 
of Columbia and shall be collected in the 
manner provided for the collection of gen- 
eral taxes” and inserting in lieu thereof “be 
collected in the manner provided in section 
6 of this Act.” 

Sec. 5. Such Act, as amended, is amended 
by inserting the following sections immedi- 
ately after section 4, reading as follows: 

“Sec. 5. The Commissioners shall determine 
the cost and expense of any work performed 
by them under the authority of the first 
four sections of this Act, including the cost 
of making good damage to adjoining prem- 
ises (except such as may have resulted from 
carelessness and willful recklessness in the 
demolition or removal of any structure) less 
the amount, if any, received from the sale 
of old material, and shall assess such cost 
and expense upon the lot or ground whereon 
such structure, excavation, or nuisance 
stands, stood, was dug, was iocated, or 
existed, and this amount shall be collected 
in the manner provided in section 6 of this 
Act. Any person, corporation, partnership, 
syndicate, or company subject to the pro- 
visions of the first three sections of this Act 
who shall neglect or refuse to perform any 
act required by such sections shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $50 for each 
and every day said person, corporation, 
partnership, syndicate, or company fails to 
perform any act required by such sections. 

“Sec. 6. Any tax authorized to be levied 
and collected under this Act may be paid 
without interest within sixty days from the 
date such tax was levied. Interest of one- 
half of 1 per centum for each month or 
part thereof shall be charged on all unpaid 
amounts from the expiration of sixty days 
from the date such tax was levied. Any 
such tax may be paid in three equal in- 
stallments with interest thereon. If any 
such tax or part thereof shall remain un- 
paid after the expiration of two years from 
the date such tax was levied, the property 
against which said tax was levied may be 
sold for such tax or unpaid portion thereof 
with interest and penalties thereon at the 
next ensuing annual tax sale in the same 
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manner and under the same conditions as 
property sold for delinquent general real 
estate taxes, if said tax with interest and 
penalties thereon shall not have been paid in 
full prior to said sale.” 

Sec. 6. Section 5 of such Act, as amended 
(sec. 5-505, District of Columbia Code, 1951 
edition) is renumbered “Src. 7.” and is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. (a) Any notice required by this 
Act to be served shall be deemed to have 
been served when served by any of the fol- 
lowing methods: (1) when forwarded to the 
last known address of the owner as recorded 
in the real estate assessment records of the 
District of Columbia, by registered or certi- 
fied mail, with return receipt, and such re- 
ceipt shall constitute prima facie evidence of 
service upon such owner if such receipt is 
signed either by the owner or by a person of 
suitable age and discretion located at such 
address: Provided, That valid service upon 
the owner shall be deemed effected if such 
notice shall be refused by the owner and not 
delivered for that reason; or (2) when de- 
livered to the person to be notified; or (3) 
when left at the usual residence or place 
of business of the person to be notified with 
a person of suitable age and discretion then 
resident or employed therein; or (4) if no 
such residence or place of business can be 
found in the District of Columbia by reason- 
able search, then if left with any person of 
suitable age and discretion employed at the 
office of any agent of the person to be noti- 
fied, which agent has any authority or duty 
with reference to the land or tenement to 
which said notice relates; or (5) if any such 
notice forwarded by registered or certified 
mail be returned for reasons other than re- 
fusal, or if personal service of any such 
notice, as hereinbefore provided, cannot be 
effected, then if published on three consecu- 
tive days in a daily newspaper published in 
the District of Columbia; or (6) if by reason 
of an outstanding unrecorded transfer of 
title the name of the owner in fact cannot 
be ascertained beyond a reasonable doubt, 
then if served on the owner of record in a 
manner hereinbefore provided. Any notice 
to a corporation shall, for the purposes of 
this Act, be deemed to have been served on 
such corporation if served on the president, 
secretary, treasurer, general manager, or any 
principal officer of such corporation in the 
manner hereinbefore provided for the serv- 
ice of notices on natural persons holding 
property in their own right; and notices to 
a foreign corporation shall, for the purposes 
of this Act, be deemed to have been served 
if served personally on any agent of such 
corporation, or if left with any person of 
suitable age and discretion residing at the 
usual residence or employed at the usual 
place of business of such agent in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“(b) In case such notice is served by any 
method other than personal service, a copy 
of such notice shall also be sent to the own- 
er by ordinary mail.” 

Sec. 7. Such Act, as amended, is amended 
by inserting a new section immediately after 
section 7, as renumbered by this amendatory 
Act, reading as follows: 

“Sec. 8. Whenever the Commissioners find 
that any building or part of a building, stag- 
ing, or other structure, or anything attached 
to or connected with any building or other 
structure or excavation shall cause a build- 
ing to be unsafe for human occupancy, they 
shall give notice of such fact to the owner or 
other person having an interest in such 
building, and to the occupant or occupants 
thereof. If within five days after such notice 
has been served upon such owner or other in- 
terested person, such building or part thereof 
has not been made safe for human occu- 
pancy, the Commissioners may order the use 
of such building or part thereof discontinued 
until it has been made safe: Provided, That 
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if in the opinion of the Commissioners the 
unsafe condition of the building or part 
thereof is such as to be imminently danger- 
ous to the life or limb of any occupant, the 
Commissioners may order the immediate 
discontinuance of the use of such building 
or part thereof. Any person occupying, or 
permitting the occupancy of, such building 
or part thereof in violation of such order of 
the Commissioners shall be fined not more 
than $300 or imprisoned for not more than 
thirty days.” 

Sec. 8. Section 6 of such Act, as amended, 
is renumbered “Sec. 9.” 





JUNIOR COLLEGE DIVISION OF DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


The bill (S. 1328) to authorize the es- 
tablishment of a junior college division 
within the District of Columbia Teachers 
College was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Board of Education of the District of Colum- 
bia is hereby authorized to establish a junior 
college division within the District of Colum- 
bia Teachers College which shall offer a two- 
year program leading to the degree of as- 
sociate in arts, which degree is hereby 
authorized to be granted upon certification 
by the president and faculty of the District 
of Columbia Teachers College that all re- 
quirements for the granting of such degree 
have been met. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia, with the approval of 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, is authorized to establish and determine, 
from time to time, tuition rates for students 
at the District of Columbia Teachers College, 
including the junior college division thereof: 
Provided, That all moneys received for tui- 
tion payments shall be deposited in the 
Treasury to the credit of the general reve- 
nues of the District of Columbia. 

(b) The Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with the approval of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
is hereby authorized to establish, and deter- 
mine, from time to time, fees to be paid by 
students at the District of Columbia Teach- 
ers College, including the junior college di- 
vision thereof, and receipts from such fees 
shall be deposited into a revolving fund to 
be known as “District of Columbia Teachers 
College student fund” in a private depository 
in the District of Columbia, which fund shall 
be available, without fiscal year limitation, 
for such purposes as the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia shall approve, 
and the Board of Education is authorized, 
with the approval of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, te make 
all necessary rules concerning deposits into, 
and withdrawals from, such fund. 

Sec. 3. The Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is authorized to promulgate 
such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect the first 
day of July following its approval. 





WASHINGTON HOME FOR 
FOUNDLINGS 


The bill (H.R. 6798) to amend the act 
incorporating the Washington Home for 
Foundlings and to define the powers of 
said corporation was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


FAP a fa SN a i oie 
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COUNTERCLAIMS AND CROSS- 
CLAIMS OF DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA MUNICIPAL COURT 


The bill (H.R. 3222) to amend section 
4(a) of the act of April 1, 1942, so as to 
confer jurisdiction on the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia over 
certain counterclaims and cross-claims 
in any action in which such court has 
initial jurisdiction, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 





HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 1529) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the height 
of buildings in the District of Columbia,” 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph 3 of section 5 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to regulate the height of buildings in 
the District of Columbia’, approved June Il, 
1910, as amended (36 Stat. 452; 43 Stat. 961; 
sec. 5-405, D.C. Code, 1951 edition), is 
amended by striking ‘over eight stories in 
height or’”’. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HEALING 
ARTS PRACTICE ACT 


The bill (H.R. 8032) to amend the 
Healing Arts Practice Act, District of 
Columbia, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 





LIFE INSURANCE ACT FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, SECTION 35, 
CHAPTER ITI 


The bill (H.R. 7044) to amend section 
35 of chapter III of the Life Insurance 
Act for the District of Columbia was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
was read the third time, and passed. 





LIFE INSURANCE ACT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (H.R. 6495) to amend the Life 
Insurance Act of the District of Colum- 
bia was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, was read the third time, and 
passed. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIFE IN- 
SURANCE ACT AND DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA FIRE AND CASUALTY 
ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2356) to amend the act known as 
the “Life Insurance Act” of the District 
of Columbia, and the act known as the 
“Fire and Casualty Act” of the District 
of Columbia, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, with amendments, on page 1, 
line 7, after the word “applicant”, to 
strike out “who files with or otherwise 
submits, orally or in writing, to the 
Superintendent any false statement un- 
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der oath shall, in” and insert “who will- 
fully files with or otherwise submits to 
the Superintendent, orally or in writing, 
any material statement, knowing such 
statement to be false, shall, in’, and on 
page 2, at the beginning of line 17, to 
strike out “an expiring license, files with 
or otherwise submits orally or in writing 
to the Superintendent any false state- 
ment under oath” and insert “an expir- 
ing license, willfully files with or other- 
wise submits to the Superintendent, 
orally or in writing, any material state- 
ment under oath, knowing such state- 
ment to be false,’’; so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tions 26 and 29 of chapter II of the Life 
Insurance Act approved June 19, 1934, as 
amended (48 Stat. 1139, 1141; sec. 35-425 
and sec. 35-428, D.C. Code, 1951 ed.), are 
hereby amended by adding after the second 
sentence of each such section the following: 
“Any such applicant who willfully files with 
or otherwise submits to the Superintendent, 
orally or in writing, any material statement, 
knowing such statement to be false, shall, 
in addition to any other penalty prescribed 
by law, be guilty of perjury and subject to 
the penalties thereof.” 

Sec. 2. The second sentence of section 32 
of chapter II of the Fire and Casualty Act 
approved October 9, 1940, as amended (54 
Stat. 1078; sec. 35-1336, D.C. Code, 1951 ed.), 
is amended to read: “The person to whom 
the license may be issued shall file sworn 
answers, subject to the penalties of perjury, 
to such interrogatories as the Superintend- 
ent may require.” 

Sec. 3. Section 35 of chapter II of said 
Fire and Casualty Act, as amended (54 Stat. 
1079; sec. 35-1339, D.C. Code, 1951 ed.), is 
amended by adding: “Any applicant who, in 
connection with such application for re- 
newal of an expiring license, willfully files 
with or otherwise submits to the Super- 
intendent, orally or in writing, any material 
statement under oath, knowing such state- 
ment to be false, shall, in addition to any 
other penalty prescribed by law, be guilty 
of perjury and subject to the penalties 
thereof.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 





BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 902) to amend the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958 and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Over, Mr. President, 
by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 836) to amend the Small 
Business Act, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 





H. SMITH NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
SITE, ARK. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 32) authorizing the establish- 
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ment of the H. Smith National Histori- 
cal Site in the State of Arkansas, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, with an amendment on 
page 2, line 17, after the word ‘“Regis- 
ter”, to insert a colon and “Provided 
further, That lands purchased by the 
Secretary for the purposes of this Act 
shall be within the exterior boundaries 
of the following described tracts of land: 

“A three-sided, approximately 0.3-acre 
tract about 250 feet eastward of the 
easterly abutment of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad bridge over the Arkansas 
River, bounded on all sides by railroad 
right-of-way 100 feet wide, approved by 
the Department of the Interior May 2, 
1887, as delineated on the plat of West 
Fort Smith (Choctaw Nation), approved 
by the Acting Secretary of the Interior 
August 3, 1904, and filed June 24, 1911, 
and being block 2 thereon, 

“A tract of land beginning at the in- 
tersection of the easterly right-of-way 
line of the Saint Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Railroad and the northerly line 
of Garland Avenue; thence easterly 
along the northerly line of Garland Ave- 
nue to its intersection with the westerly 
line of Third Street; thence northerly 
along the westerly line of Third Street 
to its intersection with the southerly line 
of Rogers Avenue; thence westerly along 
the southerly line of Rogers Avenue to 
its intersection with the westerly line 
of Second Street; thence northerly along 
the westerly line of Second Street to the 
northeasterly corner of property of the 
Arkansas Warehouse Company; thence 
westerly along the northerly property 
lines of the Arkansas Warehouse Com- 
pany and of the city of Fort Smith 
(known as the commissary) to the east- 
erly right-of-way line of the Saint Louis 
and San Francisco Railroad; thence 
southerly along the easterly right-of-way 
line of the Saint Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Railroad to the point of beginning.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 6974) to amend section 
607(b) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Over, Mr. President, 
as not properly calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 





CASKET FLAG FOR DECEASED 
MEXICAN BORDER SERVICE VET- 
ERANS 


The bill (H.R. 1098) to amend section 
901 of title 38, United States Code, to 
provide that a flag shall be furnished to 
drape the casket of each deceased veteran 
of Mexican border service, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 5486) to prohibit the 
examination in District of Columbia 
courts of any minister of religion in con- 
nection with any communication made 
to him in his professional capacity with- 
out the consent of the party to the com- 
munication, was announced as next in 


order. 

Mr. FONG. Over, by request, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


bill will be passed over. 





AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE 
CONTROL ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 256) to amend the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Act, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
with an amendment, on page 4, line 22, 
after the word “display”, to strike out 
“for” and insert “or”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 476) to establish the Point 
Reyes National Seashore in the State of 
California, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Over, Mr. President, 
as not properly calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 





FORT SHAW DIVISION, SUN RIVER 
PROJECT, MONTANA 


The bill (S. 2132) to approve the re- 
vised June 1957 reclassification of land 
of the Fort Shaw division of the Sun 
River project, Montana, and to authorize 
the modification of the repayment con- 
tract with Fort Shaw Irrigation District, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
June 1957 reclassification of land of the Fort 
Shaw division of the Sun River project, Mon- 
tana, as revised in September 1959, is ap- 
proved. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized, pursuant to article 8(i) of the Act 
of August 4, 1939 (53 Stat. 1187), to modify 
the contractual obligation of the Fort Shaw 
Irrigation District by deducting from such 
obligation the amount of the unmatured 
construction charges as of the date of this 
Act against five hundred thirty-one and 
seventy-seven one-hundredths acres classified 
in a paying class under the Act of May 25, 
1926 (44 Stat. 636), and found to be perma- 
nently unproductive; and the contractual 
obligation of the Fort Shaw Irrigation Dis- 
trict shall, by reason of a finding that thirty- 
four and seventy-four one-hundredths acres 
of land, previously classed as permanently 
unproductive, possess sufficient productivity 
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to be placed in a paying class, be increased 
in the sum of $1,193.67. 





BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2422) to establish the 
White House as a national monument, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 





EVAGELOS MABLEKOS 


The bill (S. 235) for the relief of 
Evagelos Mablekos, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of paragraph 
(19) of section 212(a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Evagelos Mablekos may 
be issued an immigrant visa and admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence if he is found to be otherwise admis- 
sible under the provisions of such Act: Pro- 
vided, That this Act shall apply only to 
grounds for exclusion under such paragraph 
known to the Secretary of State or the At- 
torney General prior to the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 





KABALAN FARRIS 


The bill (S. 2070) for the relief of 
Kabalan Farris was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Act of September 22, 1959 
(Public Law 86-363), Kabalan Farris shall be 
deemed to be within the purview of section 
4 of that Act. 





AMELIA ANDREOLI D’ATTORRE 


The bill (H.R. 1337) for the relief of 
Amelia Andreoli D’Attorre was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 





BENJAMIN SCHOENFELD 


The bill (H.R. 2111) for the relief of 
Benjamin Schoenfeld was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 





WOLFGANG STRESEMANN 
The bill (H.R. 5054) for the relief of 
Wolfgang Stresemann, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 





DR. FERENC DOMJAN AND OTHERS 


The bill (H.R. 5180) for the relief of 
Dr. Ferenc Domjan and others, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 
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AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES, LTD., 
AND OTHERS 


The bill (H.R. 5321) for the relief of 
American President Lines, Ltd., Nitto 
Shosen Co., Ltd., and Koninklyke Java- 
China-Paketraart Lijnen N.V. (Royal In- 
terocean Lines), was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 





DAVID C. THOMAS AND OTHERS 


The bill (H.R. 5647) for the relief of 
David C. Thomas, Robert W. Barber, Mil- 
ton A. Chace, and Richard F. Turner, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 





ANDREW TELESFOR KOSTANECKI 


The bill (H.R. 7707) for the relief of 
Andrew Telesfor Kostanecki, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 





MRS. RENEE DERI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1537) for the relief of Mrs. Renee 
Deri, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment to strike out all aftcr the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Mrs. Renee Deri shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the en- 
actment of this Act upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the enactment of 
this Act, the Attorney General shall reduce 
by one number the number of refugees who 
may be paroled into the United States pur- 
suant to sections 1 and 2(a) of the Act of 
July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 504), during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 





PEDRO A. GENERAO AND TEODORA 
FLORES GENERAO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1846) for the relief of Pedro A. 
Generao and Teodora Flores Generao, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 4, after the word 
“Act”, to strike out “Pedro A. Generao 
and Teodora Flores Generao” and in- 
sert “Pedro Adan Generao’’; in line 8, 
after the word “visa’’, to strike out “fees” 
and insert “fee’; in line 9, after the 
word “such”, to strike out “aliens” and 
insert “alien”; in line 11, after the word 
“deduct”, to strike out “the required 
numbers” and insert ‘‘one number”; on 
page 2, line 1, after the word “quota”, 
to strike out “or quotas’, and in line 2, 
after the word “quota”, to strike out 
“or quotas are available” and insert “is 
available’; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
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the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Pedro Adan Generao shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Pedro Adan 
Generao.” 


REAR ADM. CARL H. COTTER 


The bill (H.R. 4639) for the relief of 
Rear Adm. Carl H. Cotter, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 8466) to authorize the 
construction of a railroad siding in the 
vich.ity of Taylor Street NE., District 
of Columbia, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr.FONG. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


MARITAL PROPERTY RIGHTS IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (H.R. 7265) to amend the 
code of law for the District of Columbia 
so as to provide a new basis for deter- 
mining certain marital property rights 
and for other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading was read the 
third time, and passed. 


PRACTICE OF PHYSICAL THERAPY 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 1762) to regulate the prac- 
tice of physical therapy in the District 
of Columbia, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Physical Therapists 
Practice Act”. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “Commissioners” means the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
sitting as a board, or their authorized agent 
or agents. 

(b) The word “she” and the derivatives 
thereof shall be construed to include the 
word “he” and t*.e derivatives thereof. 

(c) The term “physical therapy” means 
the treatment of human disability, injury, 
or disease by supervised therapeutic pro- 
cedures embracing the specific scientific ap- 
plication of physical measures to secure the 
functional rehabilitation of the human body. 
Nothing in this Act shall be construed as au- 
thorizing a physical therapist, whether reg- 
istered or not, to practice medicine, oste- 
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opathy, chiropractic, naturopathy, 
other form or method of healing. 

(d) The term “physical therapist’”’ means 
a person who practices physical therapy un- 
der the prescription, supervision, and direc- 
tion of a person licensed to practice under 
the Healing Arts Practice Act of the District 
of Columbia, approved February 27, 1929 
(45 Stat. 1326), as amended. 

(e) The word “State” or “States” shall be 
deemed to include any territory of the 
United States and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 


EXEMPTION FROM REGISTRATION 


Sec. 3. This Act shall not apply to any 
person employed in the District of Columbia 
by the Federal Government or any agency 
thereof while such person is acting in the 
discharge of her official duties. 


REGISTRATION 


Sec. 4. (a) No person shall practice physi- 
cal therapy in the District of Columbia un- 
less (1) she is duly registered in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act, or (2) is 
exempted from such registration by the 
terms of this Act. 

(b) No person not registered in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act, unless ex- 
empted from registration by the terms of 
this Act, shall, directly or indirectly, (1) 
represent herself to be so registered or (2) 
represent herself to be certified, licensed, or 
authorized to practice physical therapy. 

(c) No person shall use in connection with 
her name the words “physical therapist”, 
“physiotherapist”, “physical therapy tech- 
nician”, or use the initials “P.T.”, “P.T.T.”, 
“R.P.T.”, or any other letters, words, ab- 
breviations, or insignia indicating or imply- 
ing that she is a registered physical therapist, 
unless such person is a holder of a valid 
registration under this Act. 

(ad) Nothing in this section shall prohibit 
any person duly licensed or registered in the 
District of Columbia under any other Act 
from engaging in the practice for which she 
is duly registered or licensed. 

(e) Nothing in this Act shall apply to any 
person licensed under the Healing Arts Prac- 
tice Act of the District of Columbia, nor to 
any employee of any such person working 
under his immediate supervision and direc- 
tion in his private office, provided no such 
employee shall hold herself out, or otherwise 
represent herself to be a physical therapist. 


POWERS OF COMMISSIONERS 


Sec. 5. The Commissioners are hereby 
vested with full power and authority to 
delegate, from time to time, to their desig- 
nated agent or agents, any of the functions 
vested in them by this Act. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BOARD 


Sec. 6. The Commissioners may establish 
a physical therapists examining board to 
perform any of the functions vested in the 
Commissioners by this Act, and, if so estab- 
lished, such board shall be composed of such 
persons possessing such qualifications as the 
Commissioners shall determine. The Com- 
missioners are authorized to prescribe the 
terms of office of members of such board and 
to fix the compensation of such members. 
The Commissioners may appoint as members 
of such board, Federal and District govern- 
ment employees, and such members shall not 
be entitled to receive compensation as board 
members, and any such member shall not be 
debarred by such membership from employ- 
ment in the Federal or District governments 
not inconsistent with her duties as a board 
member. Any board member may receive 
her compensation as a board member as well 
as any retirement pay, retirement compensa- 
tion, or annuity to which she may be en- 
titled on account of previous service rendered 
to the United States or the District of Colum- 
bia governments. 
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POWERS AND DUTIES 


Sec. 7. (a) The Commissioners are au- 
thorized to adopt from time to time and 
prescribe such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to enable them to carry into 
effect the provisions of this Act. The Com- 
missioners shall maintain a register of all 
persons registered as physical therapists. 
The Commissioners shall maintain a register 
of approved schools which they deem afford 
adequate training in physical therapy. 

(b) The Commissioners may make such 
studies and investigations, and obtain or re- 
quire the furnishing of such information un- 
der oath or affirmation or otherwise, as they 
deem necessary or proper to assist them in 
prescribing any regulation or order under this 
Act, or in the administration and enforce- 
ment of this Act, and regulations and orders 
thereunder. For such purposes, the Commis- 
sioners may administer oaths and affirma- 
tions, may require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of documents at any 
designated place. In the event of con- 
tumacy or refusal to obey any such sub- 
pena or requirement under this section, the 
Commissioners may make application to the 
municipal court for the District of Colum- 
bia for an order requiring obedience thereto. 
Thereupon the court, with or without notice 
and hearing, as it in its discretion may de- 
cide, shall make such order as is proper and 
may punish as a contempt any failure to 
comply with such order in accordance with 
the provisions of subsection (c), section 5, 
of the Act of April 1, 1942 (56 Stat. 193, 
chapter 207; sec. 11-756(c), D.C. Code, 1951 
edition). 

REGISTRATION 

Sec. 8. The Commissioners shall register as 
physical therapists all applicants who prove 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioners 
their fitness for registration under the terms 
of this Act. The Commissioners shall issue 
to each person registered a certificate of 
registration, which shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of the right of the person to whom it 
is issued to represent herself as a registered 
physical therapist, and authorized to practice 
as such under this Act. 

REGISTRATION WITHOUT EXAMINATION 

Sec. 9. The Commissioners shall register as 
a physical therapist, without examination, 
any physical therapist who is at least twenty 
years of age and of good moral character and 
who presents evidence satisfactory to the 
Commissioners that she was, prior to the 
effective date of this Act, practicing physical 
therapy in the District of Columbia for a 
period of two years immediately preceding 
the effective date of this Act, and that she 
(1) has graduated from an approved school 
of physical therapy listed in the register of 
approved schools or (2) received comparable 
training or experience in the practice of 
physical therapy as determined by the Com- 
missioners. Application for registration un- 
der this section shall be made on or before 
the expiration of one year from the effective 
date of this Act. 


REGISTRATION AFTER EXAMINATION 


Sec. 10. The Commissioners shall pass up- 
on the qualifications of applicants for regis- 
tration, provide for and conduct all exam- 
inations, determine which applicants have 
successfully passed the examination and 
duly register such applicants. To be eligible 
to be examined for registration as a physical 
therapist, an applicant must meet the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

(a) Be at least twenty years old. 

(b) Be of good moral character. 

(c) Be in good physical and mental 
health, as certified by a physician licensed to 
practice in the District of Columbia. 
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(d) Be a graduate of an approved school 
of physical therapy listed in the register of 
approved schools; or possess comparable edu- 
cational qualifications as determined by the 
Commissioners. 

The examinations specified in this section 
shall be conducted at such times and places 
as the Commissioners may determine, and 
notice of time and place of such examination 
shall be published not less than thirty days 
before the first day of each examination in 
one or more newspapers of local circulation. 

The examination shall embrace such cov- 
erage of the following subjects to determine 
the applicant’s qualification: The applied 
sciences of anatomy, neuroanatomy, kinesi- 
ology, physiology, pathology, physics; “‘physi- 
cal therapy” as defined in this Act, applied 
to medicine, neurology, orthopedics, pediat- 
rics, psychiatry, surgery; medical ethics; 
technical procedures in the practice of “phys- 
ical therapy” is defined in this Act. 


RECIPROCITY 


Sec. 11. Any applicant who has practiced 
physical therapy and has been registered, 
certified, or licensed as such in any State 
may, upon proof of good moral character, be 
registered without examination, provided the 
applicant has graduated from a school of 
physical therapy approved by the Com- 
missioners, or has received competent com- 
parable training as determined by the 
Commissioners. It is intended that the 
standards of education and training required 
for registration under this section shall be 
substantially equivalent to those required 
for registration pursuant to section 10 of this 
Act. This section shall be construed to ap- 
ply only to candidates from States which 
admit registered physical therapists of the 
District of Columbia without examination. 


RENEWAL OF REGISTRATION 


Sec. 12. (a) Every registered physical 
therapist engaged in or who proposes to en- 
gage in the practice of physical therapy in 
the District of Columbia is hereby required 
to register with the Commissioners annual- 
ly. Any registrant who allows her registra- 
tion to lapse by failing to renew the regis- 
tration annually may be reinstated by the 
Commissioners by showing cause satisfactory 
to the Commissioners for such failure and 
upon payment of all required fees. The Com- 
missioners are authorized, after public hear- 
ing, to change from time to time the period 
for which registration or renewal thereof 
may be issued. 

(b) Any person registered under the pro- 
visions of this Act but not so practicing in 
the District of Columbia shall give written 
notice of such fact to the Commissioners. 
Upon receipt of such notice, the Commis- 
sioners shall place the name of such per- 
son upon the nonpracticing list. While re- 
maining on such list, such person shall not 
be subject to the payment of any renewal 
fee and shall not hold herself out as a 
registered physical therapist nor practice 
as such in the District of Columbia. Ap- 
plication for renewal of registration and 
payment of renewal fee for the current year 
shall be made to the Commissioners by any 
such person desiring to resume practice as 
&@ registered physical therapist. 


DENIAL, REVOCATION, AND SUSPENSION OF 
REGISTRATION 


Sec. 13. The Commissioners are authorized 
and empowered to deny, revoke, or suspend 
any registration or certificate of renewal of 
registration issued by the Commissioners or 
applied for in accordance with the provisions 
a this Act if the applicant or holder there- 
oI— 

(1) has been guilty of fraud or deceit in 
procuring or attempting to procure any reg- 
istration or renewal thereof provided for 
in this Act; 
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(2) has been convicted of a crime involving 
moral turpitude; 

(3) is an intemperate Consumer of intoxi- 
cating liquors or is addicted to the use of 
habit-forming drugs; 

(4) has been guilty of unprofessional con- 
duct; 

(5) has willfully violated any of the pro- 
visions of this Act, or rules or regulations 
promulgated by the Commissioners pursuant 
to authority contained in this Act; 

(6) is mentally incompetent; 

(7) is guilty of undertaking to treat ail- 
ments of human beings other than by phy- 
sical therapy as authorized by this Act, or the 
undertaking to practice physical therapy 
independent of the prescription, and direc- 
tion of a person appropriately licensed to 
practice under the Healing Arts Practice Act 
of the District of Columbia; or 

(8) is otherwise professionally incapaci- 
tated. 


Provided, That such denial, revocation, or 
suspension shall be made only upon specific 
charges in writing. A copy of any such 
charges and at least ten days’ notice of the 
hearing of the same shall be mailed to the 
holder of or applicant for such registration, 
addressed to her at her last known address. 


COURT REVIEW 


Sec. 14. Any person aggrieved by any final 
decision or final order of the Commissioners 
denying, suspending, or revoking any regis- 
tration, or renewal of registration, issued or 
applied for under this Act may obtain a re- 
view thereof in the municipal court of ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia, and may 
seek a review by the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit 
of any judgment of the municipal court of 
apeals entered pursuant to its review of any 
such decision or order, all in accordance with 
subsection (f) of section 7 of the Act ap- 
proved April 1, 1942, as added by the Act 
approved August 31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1049). 


UNAUTHORIZED PRACTICE OF PHYSICAL 
THERAPY 

Sec. 15. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son in the District of Columbia to— 

(a) sell or fraudulently obtain or furnish 
any diploma, license, certificate of registra- 
tion, or record required by this Act; or re- 
quired by the Commissioners under author- 
ity of this Act, or aid or abet in the selling, 
fraudulently obtaining, or furnishing 
thereof; 

(b) practice physical therapy under cover 
of any diploma, certificate of registration, 
or record required by this Act or required by 
the Commissioners under authority of this 
Act, illegally or fraudulently obtained or 
signed or issued unlawfully or under fraudu- 
lent registration; 

(c) use in connection with her name any 
designation tending to imply that she is a 
registered physical therapist unless duly 
registered under provisions of this Act; 

(dad) practice physical therapy during the 
time her registration shall be suspended or 
revoked. 

PRACTICE OF REGISTERED PHYSICAL THERAPISTS 

Sec. 16. A person registered under this 
Act as a physical therapist shall not treat 
human ailments by physical therapy or 
otherwise except under the prescription and 
direction of a person duly licensed or reg- 
istered under the Healing Arts Practice Act 
of the District of Columbia. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec. 17. Any person who shall violate the 
provisions of section 4, 15, or 16 of this Act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall 
be punished by a fine of not exceeding $500 
or by imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both. 
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CONDUCT OF PROSECUTIONS 


Sec. 18. (a) Prosecutions for violations of 
any provisions of section 4, 15, or 16 of this 
Act shall be conducted in the name of the 
District of Columbia in the municipal court 
for the District of Columbia, by the Corpora- 
tion Counsel or any of his assistants. 

(b) It shall be necessary to prove in any 
prosecution or hearing under this Act only 
a single act prohibited by law or a single 
holding out or an attempt without proving 
a general course of conduct in order to con- 
stitute a violation. 


FEES AND CHARGES 


Sec. 19. (a) The Commissioners are au- 
thorized and empowered, after a public 
hearing, to fix and, from time to time in- 
crease or decrease, fees for any services ren- 
dered under this Act. The Commissioners 
shall, pursuant to this section, increase, de- 
crease, or fix fees in such amounts as will, in 
the judgment of the Commissioners, approxi- 
mate the costs to the District of Columbia 
of administering this Act: Provided, That no 
fee shall be increased, decreased, or fixed 
except after a public hearing. 

(b) Upon the change of a registration 
period as authorized by subsection (a) of 
section 12 the fee for registration or renewal 
of registration shall be prorated on the basis 
of the time covered. 

({c) Al! moneys collected for fees and 
charges made pursuant to authority con- 
tained in this Act shall be paid into the 
Treasury to the credit of the District of 
Columbia. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec. 20. If any provision of this Act, or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance, is held invalid, the remainder of the 
Act, and the application of such provision to 
other persons and circumstances, shall not 
be affected thereby. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 21. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of the revenues of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia such sums as may be neces- 
sary to pay the expenses of administering 
and carrying out the purposes of this Act. 

REORGANIZATION 

Sec. 22. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued so as to affect the authority vested in 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia by Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824). The per- 
formance of any function vested by this Act 
in the Board of Commissioners or in any 
office or agency under the jurisdiction and 
control of said Board of Commissioners may 
be delegated by said Board of Commissioners 
in accordance with section 3 of such plan. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 23. This Act shall take effect one hun- 

dred and twenty days after funds are appro- 

priated for the purpose of administering the 
provisions of this Act. 





TISSUE BANKS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2321) to encourage and aid the 
development of reconstructive medicine 
and surgery and the development of 
medicosurgical research by authorizing 
the licensing of tissue banks in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, by facilitating ante- 
mortem and postmortem donations of 
human tissue for tissue bank purposes, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with amendments, 
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on page 3, line 4, after the word “per- 
sons,” to strike out “holding valid li- 
censes as physicians or osteopaths” and 
insert “duly licensed or duly registered 
as physicians”; on page 5, line 10, after 
the word “Any”, to strike out “physician, 
osteopath,” and insert “physician”; on 
page 6, line 2, after the word “any”, to 
strike out “physician, osteopath,’ and 
insert “physician”; on page 8, line 6, af- 
ter “Sec. 10.”, to insert “Movement and 
Disposition of Tissue by Tissue Banks.”’; 
on page 9, line 1, after “Sec. 11.’’, to in- 
sert. “Removal of Tissue Immediately 
After Death.”; at the beginning of line 
8, to strike out “or osteopath licensed” 
and insert “duly licensed or duly regis- 
tered”; in line 22, after “Sec. 12.”, to in- 
sert “Exemption of Licensed Undertak- 
ers From Act.”; on page 10, line 12, after 
“Sec. 13.”, to insert “Coordination of Act 
with Reorganization Plan No. 5.”, and 
in line 22, after “Sec. 14.”, to insert 
“Effective Date.”; so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “District of Colum- 
bia Tissue Bank Act”. 

Sec. 2. STATEMENT OF POLICY AND PUR- 
POSE.—Because of the rapid medical progress 
in the field of tissue preservation, tissue 
transplantation, and tissue culture, and be- 
cause it is in the public interest to aid the 
development of this field of medicine, it is 
the policy and purpose of Congress in en- 
acting this Act to encourage and aid the de- 
velopment of reconstructive medicine and 
surgery and the development of medicosur- 
gical research by providing for the licensing 
and regulation of tissue banks, and by facili- 
itating antemortem and postmortem author- 
izations for donations of tissue. 

Sec. 3. Derrnrrions.—For the purposes of 
this Act, except where the context indicates 
a different meaning— 

“Commissioners” means the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia or their des- 
ignated agent. 

“Donor” means any person who, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act, be- 
queaths or donates his tissue for removal 
after death in furtherance of the purposes 
of this Act, and also means any deceased 
person whose tissue is donated or disposed 
of for the purposes of this Act. 

“Tissue” means any portion of the body 
of a dead human. 

“Tissue bank” means a facility for procur- 
ing, removing, and disposing of portions of 
bodies of dead humans for the purposes of 
reconstructive medicine and surgery, and re- 
search and teaching in reconstructive medi- 
cine and surgery. 

Sec. 4. TrssuE BANK LICENSES AND REGULA- 
TIONS.—(a) No person shall operate any tis- 
sue bank in the District of Columbia without 
a valid license issued pursuant to this Act. 
No such license shall be issued except to 
persons duly licensed or duly registered as 
physicians under the Healing Arts Practice 
Act of the District of Columbia (45 Stat. 
1326; title 2, ch. 1, D.C. Code, 1951 ed.) or to 
persons holding valid licenses to operate and 
maintain hospitals for humans pursuant to 
the Act entitled “An Act to regulate the 
establishment and maintenance of private 
hospitals and asylums in the District of Co- 
lumbia”, approved April 20, 1908 (35 Stat. 
64; D.C. Code, 1951 ed., title 32, ch. 3). 

(b) The Commissioners are authorized, 
after public hearing, to adopt and promul- 
gate rules and regulations prescribing, with- 
out limitation, (1) the terms and conditions 
under which a tissue bank license may be is- 
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sued and renewed; (2) the fees to be paid 
for the issuance and renewal of such li- 
censes; (3) the duration of such licenses; (4) 
the grounds for suspension and revocation of 
such licenses; (5) the operation of tissue 
banks; (6) the conditions under which tissue 
may be processed, preserved, stored, and 
transported; and (7) the making, keeping, 
and disposition of records by tissue banks or 
by other persons processing, preserving, stor- 
ing, or transporting tissue. 

(c) The Commissioners may, after notice 
and hearing, deny, suspend, or revoke any 
tissue bank license issued or applied for pur- 
suant to this Act. 

(d) Any person aggrieved by any final de- 
cision or final order of the Commissioners 
denying, suspending, or revoking any tissue 
bank license or renewal thereof, issued, or 
applied for under this Act, may obtain a re- 
view of such decision or order in the mu- 
nicipal court of appeals for the District of 
Columbia, and may seek review by the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia of any judgment of the munici- 
pal court of appeals entered pursuant to its 
review of any such decision or order, all in 
accordance with subsection (f) of section 7 
of the Act approved April 1, 1942, as added 
by the Act approved August 31, 1954 (68 
Stat. 1048; sec. 11-772, D.C. Code, 1951 ed.). 

(e) Except with respect to the provisions 
as to licensing, the provisions of this Act, 
and the regulations made pursuant thereto, 
shall apply to Federal agencies situated in 
the District of Columbia, and to District of 
Columbia agencies. 

Sec. 5. PENALTIES—Any person violating 
any provision of this Act, or any regulation 
made pursuant to this Act, shall be fined 
not more than $300, or be imprisoned for 
not more than ninety days. Prosecution for 
violations of this Act and regulations made 
pursuant thereto shall be brought in the 
name of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 6. DONATION or TiIssuUE.—(a) Any per- 
son who, under the law of the District of 
Columbia, has capacity to make a valid will, 
may by will, codicil, or any written statement 
donate his tissue for the purposes of this 
Act. Any person who, in accordance with 
this Act, donates his tissue may, but shall 
not be required to, designate the purpose 
for which his tissue is to be used. Any 
physician or hospital validly operating a tis- 
sue bank shall have full authority to take 
the tissue so donated and use the same for 
the purposes enumerated in this Act. 

(b) No particular words shall be required 
for such person to donate his tissue, but any 
will, codicil, or written statement shall be 
liberally construed to effectuate the intent 
and purpose of the person desiring to donate 
his tissue for any purpose authorized by this 
Act. If, pursuant to this section or sections a 
person donates tissue by a written statement 
other than by a will or codicil, such state- 
ment shall be signed by him and be wit- 
nessed by two persons of legal age. 

(c) A provision in any will, codicil, or writ- 
ten statement which donates tissue as pro- 
vided by this Act shall become effective im- 
mediately upon the death of the testator or 
donor, and shall constitute the authority for 
any physician or hospital validly operating 
a tissue bank to remove said tissue. 

Sec. 7. TissuE DONATIONS BY THOSE HAVING 
RIGHT TO Bopy.—Any person having the right 
to a body for the purpose of burial may by 
a written statement donate any tissue from 
such body to any tissue bank, and in such 
written statement may designate the pur- 
pose or purposes for which such tissue is to 
be used. Such writing shall constitute full 
authority for the tissue bank to use such 
tissue for the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 8. PERSONS ENTITLED TO THE Bopy.— 
For the purposes of this Act, the order of 
priority in which persons are entitled to the 
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body for burial and who may donate tissue 
therefrom shall be the following: 

(a) The surviving spouse. 

(b) If there be no surviving spouse, or if 
the surviving spouse is incompetent, un- 
available, or does not claim the body for 
burial, then an adult child, a parent, an 
adult brother, or an adult sister of the de- 
cedent. Any one of such persons may make 
such donation: Provided, That tissue shall 
not be removed pursuant to a donation made 
by any one of such persons designated in 
this subsection if, before such tissue is re- 
moved, any one of such persons shall, in 
writing, notify the tissue bank which is to 
remove the tissue that he objects to such 
removal. 

(c) Any person whom the deceased dur- 
ing his lifetime designated by written in- 
strument to take charge of his body for 
burial. 

(d) The person or agency who or which 
assumes custody of the body for burial, in 
any case in which the person designated as 
provided in paragraph (c) or all of the per- 
sons mentioned in paragraph (a) or (b) 
of this section have failed to claim the body. 

Sec. 9. OFFICE OF THE CORONER.—(a) The 
Commissioners are authorized to appoint 
such number of licensed physicians as they 
deem appropriate to perform such of the 
functions of the Coroner of the District of 
Columbia as the Commissioners shall pre- 
scribe. The Commissioners are authorized 
to fix the compensation of such physicians 
at a rate or rates not in excess of the per 
diem equivalent of the maximum rate for 
grade 18 of the General Schedule of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. The 
Commissioners are further authorized, in 
their discretion, to accept the services of 
such physicians without compensation. 

(b) The Coroner of the District of Colum- 
bia may, in his discretion, allow tissue to be 
removed from any dead human body in his 
custody or under his jurisdiction: Provided, 
That such tissue removal shall not interfere 
with other functions of the Office of the 
Coroner: Provided further, That the person 
who, in accordance with section 8 of this Act, 
is entitled to the body for burial, shall first 
authorize such tissue removal. 

Sec. 10. MOVEMENT AND DISPOSITION OF 
Tissvu—E BY TiIssuE Banxs.—Sections 675 
and 676 of the Act entitled “An Act to estab- 
lish a code of laws for the District of Colum- 
bia”, approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1296), 
as amended by the first section of the Act 
approved September 22, 1950 (64 Stat. 904; 
sec. 27-119a, D.C. Code, 1951 ed.), are 
amended (a) by striking, in the first sen- 
tence of such sections, the words “remove, 
transport,”; (b) by inserting immediately 
after “designate,” in such first sentence the 
following: “or to remove from place to place, 
or transport, the dead body, or any part 
thereof, of a human being, except”; and (c) 
by inserting immediately after such first 
sentence of such sections the following: 
“Notwithstanding the provisions of the pre- 
ceding sentence, the Commissioners may, in 
their discretion, by regulation authorize (a) 
tissue banks operating pursuant to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Tissue Bank Act or (b) 
other persons subject to regulations made 
pursuant to such Act, or both, to remove, 
transport, and dispose of tissue taken from 
such dead body without such permit.” 

Sec. 11. RemMovaL or TissvugE IMMEDIATELY 
Arter DeaTH.—Section 683 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a code of laws for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901 (31 U.S.C. 1298; sec. 27-125, D.C. Code, 
1951 ed.), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: ‘Notwithstanding the 
provisions of this section, whenever any per- 
son is pronounced dead by a physician duly 
licensed or duly registered under the Healing 
Arts Practice Act of the District of Columbia 
(45 Stat. 1326; title 2, ch. 1, D.C. Code, 1951 
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ed.), tissue donated in accordance with the 
provisions of the District of Columbia Tissue 
Bank Act may be removed by or under the 
supervision of a person licensed under the 
authority of section 4 of such Act for preser- 
vation in a tissue bank operating pursuant 
to such Act, without regard for any time 
limitation, or for any permit or certificate 
requirement, established by this section: 
Provided, That with respect to a dead human 
body in the custody of the Coroner or under 
his jurisdiction, no tissue shall be removed 
therefrom for preservation except with the 
specific approval of the Coroner in each 
case.” 

Sec. 12. EXEMPTION oF LICENSED UNDERTAK- 
ERS From ACT.—Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed (1) to prohibit undertakers li- 
censed pursuant to paragraph 44A of sec- 
tion 7 of the Act entitled “An Act making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and 
for other purposes”, approved July 1, 1902, 
as amended (61 Stat. 711; sec. 47-2344a, D.C. 
Code, 1951 ed.), from discharging their 
duties, or (2) to prohibit or affect in any way 
the authority, duties, rights, or obligations 
vested, imposed, or granted by the Act en- 
titled ‘“‘An Act for the promotion of anatom- 
ical science and to prevent the desecration of 
graves in the District of Columbia”, approved 
April 29, 1902 (32 Stat. 173, D.C. Code, 1951 
ed., title 2, ch. 2). 

Sec. 13. CoORDINATION oF AcT WITH RE- 
ORGANIZATION PLAN No. 5.—Nothing in this 
Act shall be construed so as to affect the 
authority vested in the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia by Reor- 
ganization Plan Numbered 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 
824). The performance of any function 
vested by this Act in the Board of Commis- 
sioners or in any office or agency under the 
jurisdiction and control of said Board of 
Commissioners may be delegated by said 
Board of Commissioners in accordance with 
section 3 of such plan. 

Sec. 14. EFFECTIVE DaTE.—This Act, except 
section 4, shall take effect upon approval. 
Section 4 shall take effect sixty days after 
the Commissioners have initially promul- 
gated regulations pursuant to such section. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 





ALIEN EMPLOYMENT IN SCIENTIFIC 
OR TECHNICAL CAPACITY 


The bill (S. 2236) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to employ aliens in 
a scientific or technical capacity, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Commerce to the extent he de- 
termines to be necessary, and subject to such 
investigations as he may determine to be ap- 
propriate, is authorized to employ and com- 
pensate aliens in a scientific or technical 
capacity without regard to statutory pro- 
visions prohibiting payment of compensation 
to aliens. 





FISHERY LOAN FUND 


The bill (H.R. 206) to facilitate ad- 
ministration of the fishery loan fund 
established by section 4 of the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956, and for other pur- 
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poses, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, was read the third time, and 
passed. 





PROPERTY MOVING IN INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 


The bill (H.R. 2429) to prohibit de- 
struction of, or injury to, certain prop- 
erty moving in interstate or foreign 
commerce, and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
was read the third time, and passed. 





LANDING OF FISH OF FOREIGN- 
FLAG VESSELS IN VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The bill (H.R. 3159) to permit certain 
foreign-flag vessels to land their catches 
of fish in the Virgin Islands in certain 
circumstances, and for other purposes, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 





CITIZENS OF TRUST TERRITORY OF 
PACIFIC ISLANDS TO BE CADETS 
AT U.S. MERCHANT MARINE 
ACADEMY 
The bill (H.R. 3296) to authorize the 

Secretary of Interior to nominate citi- 

zens of the Trust Territory of the Pa- 

cific Islands to be cadets at the US. 

Merchant Marine Academy, was con- 

sidered, ordered to a third reading, was 

read the third time, and passed. 





BILL SENT TO FOOT OF CALENDAR 

The bill (H.R. 3788) to provide for the 
transfer of the U.S. vessel Alaska to the 
State of California, for the use and bene- 
fit of the department of fish and game 
of such State, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go to the foot of the calendar 
and that someone seek information from 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] as to the benefit to the Fed- 
eral Government in dollars and cents 
from such a transfer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will go to the foot of the calendar. 





PRINTING OF HEARINGS AND RE- 
PORTS, SUBCOMMITTEE ON NA- 
TIONAL POLICY MACHINERY 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 39) to print 3,000 copies of a com- 
pilation of the hearings, reports, and 
committee prints of the Subcommittee 
on National Policy Machinery, was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Government Operations three thous- 
and copies each of volumes 1, 2, and 3 of a 
compilation of the hearings, reports, and 
committee prints of its Subcommittee on 
National Policy Machinery issued during the 
Eighty-sixth and Eighty-seventh Con- 
gresses. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 230) to make certain pro- 
visions in connection with the construc- 
tion of the Garrison diversion unit, Mis- 
souri River Basin project, by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as not properly calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 





PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY SCHOOL 
BOARD, VIRGINIA 


The bill (H.R. 1627) for the relief of 
the Princess Anne County School Board, 
Virginia, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 





NOTICE OF APPLICATIONS TO 
U.S. COURTS OF APPEALS 


The bill (H.R. 5656) to provide for 
reasonable notice of applications to the 
U.S. courts of appeals for interlocutory 
relief against the orders of certain ad- 
ministrative agencies, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 





BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 6691) to amend title 18, 
United States Code, sections 871 and 
3056, to provide penalties for threats 
against the successors to the Presidency, 
to authorize their protection by the 
Secret Service, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2395) to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937 to provide 
reduced annuities to male employees who 
have attained age 62, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Over, Mr. President, 
as not properly calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 5968) to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act, as amended, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. FONG. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2491) to permit the appli- 
cation of the bulk commodity exemption 
when other commodities are concur- 
rently transported in the same vessel, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Over, Mr. President, 
by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 





DELEGATION OF CERTAIN DUTIES 
UNDER INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT 


The bill (H.R. 8033) to amend section 
17 of the Interstate Commerce Act so as 
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to authorize the delegation of certain 
duties to employee boards, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 





LEGAL STUDY OF THE BERLIN 
SITUATION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, some- 
time back I asked the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
to make a legal study of the Berlin situ- 
ation for the benefit of his colleagues, 
and this has been done. 

In collaboration with Mr. Martin 
J. Clancy, of the Republican policy 
committee staff, he has developed an 
absolutely complete and accurate memo- 
randum setting forth all of the com- 
munications, agreements and other data 
which constitute the basis for the con- 
tentions of the United States with re- 
spect to its legal rights and occupational 
rights in Berlin. I believe this will be 
a very useful document for all Members 
of the Senate, and I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed as a 
part of my remarks. 

I salute the distinguished Senator 
from New York for doing a masterly job. 

There being no objection, the legal 
study was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

BERLIN 


1. Berlin has had a special status ever 
since Allied planning began during World 
War II with respect to Germany. The agree- 
ments bearing upon the occupation of Ger- 
many, providing for separate zones of occu- 
pation, and establishing an overall Allied 
governing authority, in each instance made 
separate provisions for a joint Four Power 
occupation of Berlin. The following may be 
cited as examples: 

(a) “Conditions of Surrender of Germany” 
(submitted by the U.S.S.R. at the February 
18, 1943, meeting of the European Advisory 
Commission (EAC) ). 

(b) “Protocol on the Zones of Occupation 
in Germany and the Administration of 
Greater Berlin,” September 12, 1944, EAC 
(final form included France, as of July 1945, 
ratified August 1945 by Four Powers). In 
its final form this protocol contained the 
following provisions: 

(1) “Germany within her frontiers as they 
were on the 31st of December, 1937, will for 
the purposes of occupation, be divided into 
four zones, one of which will be allotted to 
each of the Four Powers, and a special Berlin 
area, which will be under joint occupation 
by the Four Powers.” 

(5) “An Inter-Allied Governing Authority 
(Kommandatura) consisting of four com- 
mandants, appointed by their respective 
commanders in chief, will be established to 
direct jointly the administration of the 
Greater Berlin area.” 

(c) Four Powers statement issued on 
zones of occupation and governing by Inter- 
Allied Authority, June 5, 1945. 

(d) In addition, the West’s position rests 
upon the agreements of the Potsdam Confer- 
ence of Truman, Churchill, and Stalin, in 
the summer of 1945. At this conference the 
Three Powers declared that Germany was to 
be treated as a single economic unit, and 
that with some readjustment of !ts bound- 
aries it was to be reestablished as one nation. 
Indeed, in setting “eventual peaceful co- 
operation in international life,” as a goal, 
the agreement spoke of “Germany,” not of 
“two or more Germany’s.” Stalin, himself, 
advocated at this time a single Germany. In 
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his proclamation to the people, May 8, 1945, 
he declared that “the Soviet Union does not 
intend to dismember or destroy Germany.” 

(Note.—Greater Berlin is still occupied ter- 
ritory. Under the Four Power agreement 
June 5, 1945 it was to become the capital 
of a united Germany.) 

The real difficulty comes from the radically 
different aims of the Western Powers and the 
U.S.S.R. as to Germany. The West pro- 
poses free elections for a unified democratic 
Germany, with Berlin as its capital. The 
Soviet Union proposes a divided Germany, 
has forcibly communized its own zone of oc- 
cupation and Berlin sector; and presumably 
hopes eventually to drag West Berlin into 
the Communist orbit. 

Insofar as West Berlin is concerned, it 
has been allowed by the Western Powers to 
establish certain connections with the Fed- 
eral German Republic. The basic law of the 
Republic refers to Berlin as one of the 
“lands” thereof. However, the Federal Ger- 
man Republic recognizes the fact of occupa- 
tion, as indicated by the following quota- 
tions from one of its official publications: 

“Under the basic law, West Berlin is a 
‘land’ of the Federal Republic. Because of 
the Four Power agreements of 1945, it can- 
not be governed through the Bund, and the 
application of the basic law to Berlin is still 
subject to certain restrictions. The West 
Berlin representatives in the Bundestag and 
Bundesrat have, therefore, only a consulta- 
tive status. 

“The special status of Berlin means that 
in practice neither the agreements on the 
termination of the occupation regime (in 
the Western Zones of occupation), nor the 
Western European treaty nor the soldier’s 
law can be applied to the city, which re- 
mains under a mitigated occupation statute 
and Four Power control, though in practice 
this has not been exercised for years.” 

It is worth noting that the East Ger- 
man regime has military units stationed in 
East Berlin, in violation of the Four Power 
agreements. Since Berlin is an occupied 
territory, the Western Powers have not per- 
mitted West German (German Federal Re- 
public) troops to enter West Berlin. 

In summary, it must be said that the occu- 
pation of Berlin continues according to a 
Four Power agreement which cannot be uni- 
laterally terminated. Rather than seeking 
for an exact legal precedent, let us concede 
that we have here a unique situation—an 
occupation “sui generis”—but an occupation 
nevertheless. 

2. The right of access to Berlin by the 
Western Powers through and over the Soviet 
Zone of occupation was taken for granted 
after the German surrender as is indicated 
by the following: 

(a) Message, President Truman to the 
heads of Governments of the other Three 
Powers, June 14, 1945, with reference to 
withdrawal of American troops from Soviet 
Zone, and arrangements for “simultaneous 
movements of national garrisons into Greater 
Berlin and provision for free access by air, 
road, and rail from Frankfurt and Bremen 
for U.S. forces.” 

(b) Reply by Premier Stalin, June 18, 1945, 
“On our part all necessary measures will be 
taken in accordance with the above-stated 
plan ” 

(c) It should be noted that at this time 
Russian forces occupied all of Berlin, while 
American and British forces were well over 
100 miles into Soviet Zone of occupation. 

3. This right of access to Berlin was 
spelled out in clear and unmistakable terms 
both as to routes and free passage, in the 
following manner: 

(a) Upon instructions, General Clay 
(United States), Generali Meeks (United 
Kingdom), and Marshal Zhukov (U.S.8.R.), 
met on June 29, 1945, and worked out the 
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arrangements as to specific air, rail, and 
motor routes of entry into Berlin for the 
Western Powers. These agreements were not 
formalized as written treaties. 

(b) These rights of access were reaffirmed 
by the Four Powers in various subordinate 
agreements by such agencies as the Coordi- 
nating Committee (Allied Control Council’s 
top working level committee), and the spe- 
cial committees appointed to deal with each 
kind of transportation. 

4. The illegal Soviet blockade of the West- 
ern Powers’ routes of access by motor, rail, 
and water was ended under the New York 
Four Power Agreement of May 4, 1949: 

“All the restrictions imposed since March 
1, 1948, by the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics on communica- 
tions, transportation, and trade between Ber- 
lin and the Western Zones of Germany and 
between the Eastern Zone and the Western 
Zones will be removed on May 12, 1949.” 

This was followed by the Paris communi- 
que, June 20, 1949, of the Four Power Minis- 
ters, which acknowledged the Western 
Powers’ right of access, and made manda- 
tory the resumption of normal communica- 
tions between the Western Zones and Ber- 
lin, and between the sectors in Berlin. This 
communique included the following para- 
graph: 

“The Governments of France, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States agree that 
the New York agreement of May 4, 1949, 
shall be maintained. Moreover, in order to 
promote further the aims set forth in the 
preceding paragraphs and in order to im- 
prove and supplement this and other ar- 
rangements and agreements as regards the 
movement of persons and goods and com- 
munications between the Eastern Zone and 
the Western Zones and between the zones 
and Berlin and also in regard to transit, the 
occupation authorities, each in his own zone, 
will have an obligation to take the measures 
necessary to insure the normal functioning 
and utilization of rail, water, and road 
transport for such movement of persons and 
goods and such communications by post, 
telephone, and telegraph.” 

5. The latest Soviet claim is that the 
Western Powers have violated the agreement 
that their air corridors were to be used to 
carry only troops and officials of these coun- 
tries. The following facts refute this claim: 

(a) No such restrictions as to type of 
passenger, nationality thereof, or cargo were 
included in the original agreements as to 
these routes of access. 

(b) The agreement of November 30, 1945, 
approved by the Allied Control Council, re- 
affirmed the three flight corridors, 20 miles in 
width, from the West to Berlin, as previously 
arranged for on June 29, 1945. Rather than 
the restrictive terms now claimed by the 
Soviets, this agreement contained the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Flights over these routes will be conducted 
without previous notice being given by air- 
craft of the nations governing Germany.” 

(c) In 1947, in a memorandum filed with 
the Berlin Air Safety Center, jointly operated 
by the Four Powers, the Russians used pre- 
cisely the same language as quoted above 
when referring to the Western Powers’ right 
of air access. 

(d) This unrestricted right of air access 
has been confirmed by its exercise for over 16 
years by the Western Powers. 

6. There is no legal basis for the U.S.S.R.’s 
attempts to repeal these rights by unilateral 
denunciation, since these rights are based on 
multilateral agreements with no termination 
date. Nor can the Soviet Union transfer its 
purported control over these rights to a third 
party. The East German regime cannot 
acquire legal powers in the Soviet Zone or 
Berlin sector which the Soviets themselves 
have no authority to give. 
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7. The U.S.S.R. makes the general claim 
that the treaties and agreements heretofore 
cited are no longer valid. It argues that East 
Germany and East Berlin have been admin- 
istered as separate governmental units for 
16 years, and thus present circumstances as 
compared with those of 1945 are materially 
changed. The Soviet Union therefore claims 
to be free to make a peace treaty with the 
East German regime, recognizing it as sov- 
ereign and at that point vesting it with full 
governmental authority over the whole of its 
territory, including West Berlin which is 
physically within this territory. 

(a) Its contention is that the international 
law doctrine of “‘clausula rebus sic stantibus” 
is now applicable. It would be more accurate 
to refer to the latter as a legal maxim rather 
than a doctrine, for it has neither been de- 
fined by an international tribunal nor by a 
treaty between states. There is no one defi- 
nition upon which a majority of jurists agree. 
Nevertheless, most students of international 
law would find acceptable the following defi- 
nition: “Obligations of a treaty terminate 
when a change occurs in those circumstances 
which existed at the time of the conclusion 
of the treaty, and whose continuance formed, 
according to the intention or wills of the 
parties, a condition of the continuing valid- 
ity of the treaty” (citing Chesney Hill, in 
Herbert Briggs’ “The Law of Nations,” 2d ed., 
pp. 917-918). 

(b) As to the Soviet resort to this doc- 
trine in the present situation, it should be 
noted that there is nothing in international 
law allowing for a unilateral -application 
thereof in order to terminate a treaty: 

“It remains true that customarily inter- 
national law lays down the rule that a party 
who seeks release from a treaty on the 
ground of a change of circumstances has no 
right to terminate the treaty unilaterally, 
and that recognition that the doctrine is 
applicable must be obtained either from the 
parties to the treaty or from some compe- 
tent international authority” (citing Hill in 
Briggs, ibid.). 

“The principle is well established that one 
party to a treaty does not have the right to 
terminate its treaty obligations unilaterally 
merely on the grounds that it believes that 
the doctrine ‘rebus sic stantibus’ is appli- 
cable to the treaty” (citing Harvard Re- 
search in Briggs, ibid., p. 918). 

(c) It is interesting to note as well that 
for many years Soviet jurists have rejected 
the doctrine of “rebus sic stantibus” as un- 
dermining the more basic concept of “pacta 
sunt servanda” (cf. R. Schlesinger, “Soviet 
Legal Theory”; W. W. Kulski, “Soviet Com- 
ments on International Law,” 46 American 
Journal of International Law 719, 1952; Jul- 
fus Stone, “Legal Controls of International 
Conflict,” p. 62). 

(ad) It cannot be denied that the Soviet 
Union bears the responsibility for the con- 
ditions which so far have made unification 
of Germany or Berlin by free, democratic 
processes impossible. The doctrine of “re- 
bus sic stantibus” cannot be invoked against 
the occupation agreements by the very na- 
tion which has made the aims of the same 
agreements impossible of achievement. 

(e) Lapse of time in itself does not affect 
the Four Power agreements, for no terminal 
point as to the occupation was set forth in 
such agreements, nor need there be one so 
long as the purposes of the occupation are 
not yet fully accomplished. 

(f) If conditions have changed, the goals 
of the occupation have not, and indeed, 
it would seem even more necessary today that 
Berlin be occupied. Regardless of illegal 
changes made by the Soviet Union there re- 
mains as well the need of access to support 
the occupation. Occupation and free ac- 
cess to Berlin, and between the sectors of 
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Berlin, have a legal basis grounded in the 
Four Power agreements to aid in the es- 
tablishment of a united, democratic Ger- 
many. 

8. Based upon all of these commitments, 
the contentions of the Western Powers fall 
into focus, giving a sound legal basis to their 
present position. The Western Powers seek 
to carry out the commitments as to the 
joint administration of all Berlin, East and 
West alike, with a special status for the 
Four Powers in Berlin until the unification 
of Germany has been achieved. In the ab- 
sence of free elections, the U.S.S.R. cannot 
reasonably claim that the reunification of 
Germany has now become so impossible as 
to no longer remain an attainable condi- 
tion. 

9. Legal analysis still leaves open the prob- 
lem of what can be considered negotiable 
between the Four Powers within this frame 
of reference. First, the freedom and inde- 
pendence of West Berlin is not negotiable. 
Secondly, access to West Germany for the 
Three Powers in Berlin must be secure; it 
must also include access for those who live 
and work there. 

But given a genuine will to negotiate suc- 
cessfully on the part of the Soviet Union, 
there are some alternatives. In this regard 
it is not enough to deal with Berlin and the 
question of German unification which is, 
of course, directly involved and the question 
of peace treaties with the two Germanys, 
but these discussions should be extended to 
other matters, including the Communist po- 
sition in south and southeast Asia where 
there is growing pressure upon Vietnam 
and where the Lao situation is not yet 
settled; and including even the situation 
with regard to the negotiations for a nu- 
clear test ban and for disarmament; and 
also the Communist pressures exercised upon 
the whole free world, for example, in Latin 
America, through Cuba and Castro and the 
very active Communist activity among the 
new nations of Africa. In short, if the area 
of discussion among the Foreign Ministers 
is to be widened to include many other 
problems which are causing the present 
buildup of tension in addition to Berlin and 
the German crisis, there is more elbowroom 
for negotiations among the parties. 

Now this is not to say that there is not an 
area for negotiation in respect to Berlin and 
Germany as well. It may be possible to 
negotiate on the size of the Western garrison 
needed to maintain the allied presence in 
Berlin. No one would argue seriously that 
the forces now committed there are strong 
enough to defend the city against a massive 
Communist assault, and since they are 
therefore primarily a token of allied rights 
in Berlin, the character and size of the 
token to be present could be a subject of 
negotiation. It might perhaps be possible 
even to include troops from small neutral 
countries with those of the Allied and Soviet 
Powers. A source of friction could be re- 
moved by employing the United Nations to 
monitor the allied access corridors between 
West Berlin and West Germany and for 
other duties of the same kind. 

There are also many questions of eco- 
nomic relations between West and East Ger- 
many that are negotiable. There are mone- 
tary matters; there are matter of workers 
moving from East Berlin to West Berlin. 
All of these can certainly be discussed. 

Resort to the United Nations should be 
had only if negotiations become deadlocked 
and a threat to peace arises as aresult. The 
Security Council can take up this threat to 
peace and may be able to keep discussions 
going. If a resolution is decided on by the 
West in spite of the likely Soviet veto, fur- 
ther steps can be taken in the General 
Assembly. While there is little likelihood 
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that an imposed solution can be acceptable, 
the General Assembly can help to preserve 
the status quo in Berlin. 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 7482) to amend the 
Life Insurance Act of the District of 
Columbia approved June 19, 1934, as 
amended, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 





ADDITIONAL DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA JUDGES FOR JUVENILE 
COURT 


The bill (S. 486) to provide for the 
appointment of two additional judges 
for the juvenile court of the District of 
Columbia was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall certainly 
not object—the bill is most important 
proposed legislation. The bill has been 
before the Senate a number of times. 
The juvenile delinquency problem in the 
District of Columbia is a critical one 
and is growing worse hour by hour. We 
have done our level best to add addi- 
tional judicial manpower to the court 
system in the District of Columbia. 

A bill on this subject has passed in 
the House of Representatives. I hope 
by the passage of the pending bill, we 
can look forward to a conference in or- 
der to reconcile the differences between 
the two Houses, with the objective in 
mind that, having more judges, we shall 
be able to try to reduce a backlog of ap- 
proximately 2,000 cases as of today. I 
certainly hope that through the passage 
of the bill we can get to conference and 
resolve the problem that has stayed with 
us too long. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I have no 
objection. 

The bill (S. 486) was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 19 of the Juvenile Court Act of the 
District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1938, 
as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 11-920), is 
amended to read as follows: 
“APPOINTMENT, QUALIFICATIONS, OATHS, 

SALARY OF JUDGES 

“Sec. 19. (a) The juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia shall consist of three 
judges learned in the law and appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Each judge ap- 
pointed after the date of the enactment of 
this subsection shall serve for a term of 
ten years or until his successor is appointed 
and qualified. 

“(b) To be eligible for appointment as 
judge of the juvenile court a person must 
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(1) have been a member of the bar of the 
District of Columbia for a period of five 
years preceding his appointment, (2) dur- 
ing a period of ten years immediately pre- 
ceding his appointment, have been a resi- 
dent of the District of Columbia or of the 
metropolitan area of the District for at least 
five years, of which not less than three years 
shall immediately precede his appointment, 
and (3) have a broad knowledge of social 
problems and procedures and an under- 
standing of child psychology. For the pur- 
pose of this subsection the term ‘metropoli- 
tan area of the District’ means Montgomery 
and Prince Georges Counties in Maryland 
and Arlington and Fairfax Counties and the 
cities of Alexandria and Falls Church in 
Virginia. Each judge shall, before entering 
upon the duties of his office, take the oath 
prescribed for judges of the courts of the 
United States. 

“(c) The President shall designate one of 
the judges to be the chief judge of the juve- 
nile court. The chief judge shall be respon- 
sible for the administration of the court. 
During the temporary absence or disability 
of the chief judge, the associate judge of 
the juvenile court designated by the chief 
judge or acting chief judge of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia shall be responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the court. The salary of 
the chief judge shall be equal to the salary 
of the chief judge of the municipal court 
for the District of Columbia, and the sal- 
ary of each associate judge shall be equal 
to the salary of an associate judge of the 
municipal court for the District of Colum- 
bia.” 

Sec. 2. The judge of the juvenile court of 
the District of Columbia who, on the date 
of the enactment of this Act, is occupying 
the position of judge created by the Juve- 
nile Court Act of the District of Columbia, 
approved June 1, 1938, shall continue in 
office and shall be deemed to be occupying 
one of the three positions of judge pro- 
vided for by section 19 of such Act, as 
amended by the first section of this Act, 
until the term for which he was appointed 
shall expire and his successor is duly ap- 
pointed and qualified. Such judge shall be 
entitled to compensation in accordance 
with the provisions of section 19 of the 
Juvenile Court Act of the District of Co- 
lumbia as amended by the first section of 
this Act. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 20 of the Juvenile 
Court Act of the District of Columbia is 
amended by striking out “death of the” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “death of any”. 

(b) Sections 3 and 27 of such Act are 
amended by striking the word “judge” 
wherever it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word “judges”. 

(c) Sections 22 and 24 of such Act are 
amended by inserting the word “chief” im- 
mediately before the word “judge” wherever 
the same appears therein. 

(ad) Sections 5, 13, 26, and 36 of such Act 
are amended by striking out “the judge” 
wherever it appears in such sections and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “a judge”. 

(e) Section 23 of such Act is amended 
(1) by striking from the second sentence 
“the judge” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“a judge”; and (2) by striking out “the 
judge as he may direct and keep full records 
of its work”, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the court as it may direct and such de- 
partment shall keep full records of its 
work”. 

(f) Subsection (b) of section 28 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “The judge 
may also provide by rule or”, and inserting 
in lieu thereof “The court may also provide 
by rule or a judge may provide by”. 

(g) Section 42 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “judge and other”. 
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Sec. 4. Section 21 of the Juvenile Court 
Act of the District of Columbia is amended 
by striking the word “judge” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word “court”, 

Sec. 5. The Juvenile Court Act of the 
District of Columbia is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec. 45. The chief judge or the acting 
chief judge of the juvenile court shall sub- 
mit to the Attorney General of the United 
States and to the President of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
a detailed quarterly report of the work of 
the court, such report to be made within 
thirty days of the end of the quarter, and 
to include the number of juvenile and adult 
cases heard, the number of juvenile and 
adult cases calendared, the number of juve- 
nile and adult complaints filed, the number 
of juvenile cases closed without court hear- 
ing, moneys collected for fines and support 
of legitimate and illegitimate family mem- 
bers, and such other information as may re- 
flect the court’s operation and volume of 
work. A copy of such report shall be kept 
in the office of the clerk of the court and 
be subject to public inspection during the 
regular hours that the court shall be open 
for business.” 

Sec. 6. Wherever in any laws of the United 
States reference is made to the judge of the 
juvenile court of the District of Columbia 
such reference shall be construed to mean 
any judge of such court. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
that the call of the calendar be con- 
cluded with the bill last considered, be- 
cause reports on the remaining bills 
came in too late for study. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 





ESTABLISHING WHITE HOUSE AS 
NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No, 791, Senate bill 2422, since the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE] is now present in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2422) to establish the White House as a 
national monument. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That all of that portion of reservation 
numbered 1 in the city of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which is within the 
President’s park enclosure, comprising 
eighteen and seven one-hundredths acres, 
shall continue to be known as the White 
House and shall be administered pursuant 
to the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535; 
16 U.S.C. 1-3), and Acts supplementary 
thereto and amendatory thereof. In carry- 
ing out this Act primary attention shall be 
given to the preservation and interpretation 
of the museum character of the principal 
corridor on the ground floor and the prin- 
cipal public rooms on the first floor of the 
White House, but nothing done under this 
Act shall conflict with the administration 
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of the Executive offices of the President or 
with the use and occupancy of the buildings 
and grounds as the home of the President 
and his family and for his official purposes. 

Sec. 2. Articles of furniture, fixtures, and 
decorative objects of the White House, when 
declared by the President to be of historic or 
artistic interest, together with such similar 
articles, fixtures, and objects as are acquired 
by the White House in the future when sim- 
ilarly so declared, shall thereafter be con- 
sidered to be inalienable and the property 
of the White House. Any such article, fix- 
ture, or object when not in use or on display 
in the White House shall be transferred by 
direction of the President as a loan to the 
Smithsonian Institution for its care, study, 
and storage or exhibition, and such articles, 
fixtures, and objects shall be returned to the 
White House from the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion on notice by the President. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this Act shall alter any 
privileges, powers, or duties vested in the 
White House Police and the United States 
Secret Service, Treasury Department, by sec- 
tion 202 of title 3, United States Code, and 
section 3056 of title 18, United States Code. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the title, which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BIBLE. I em happy to yield. 

Mr. KEATING. What is involved in 
the establishment of the White House 
as a national monument? Are the 
words “national monument” words of 
art? 

Mr. BIBLE. The amendment I have 
offered is directed to exactly that point. 
If the Senator from New York will per- 
mit the amendment to be read, I think 
it may answer the question he has in 
mind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to amend the title so as to read: “A bill 
concerning the White House and provid- 
ing for the care and preservation of its 
historic and artistic contents”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I believe that the 
actual bill has another title. I have al- 
ways thought of a national monument 
as something stodgy and dull—an edifice 
with pillars—which is certainly not in 
keeping with the spirit of the White 
House or the present occupants of the 
White House. We have the youngest 
first family in history. To make their 
surroundings a national monument 
would seem to me to be very unwise. 

If Larry O’Brien wanted to call Sena- 
tors, he would have to say he had “word 
from the President’s national monu- 
ment.” Such a greeting, I am afraid, 
would not be in keeping with present 
practices and ideas. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, for that 
reason we have offered an amendment 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and to insert new language, the effect of 
which would merely continue the White 
House as it is, to be administered pur- 
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suant to the National Park Act. It has 
no characteristics of a national monu- 
ment. The particular section of the bill 
which is most important is section 2. 
The section provides: 

Sec. 2. Articles of furniture, fixtures, and 
decorative objects of the White House, when 
declared by the President to be of historic 
or artistic interest, together with such simi- 
lar articles, fixtures, and objects as are ac- 
quired by the White House in the future 
when similarly so declared, shall thereafter 
be considered to be inalienable and the 
property of the White House. Any such arti- 
cle, fixture, or object when not in use or on 
display in the White House shall be trans- 
ferred by direction of the President as a loan 
to the Smithsonian Institution for its care, 
study, and storage or exhibition, and such 
articles, fixtures, and objects shall be re- 
turned to the White House from the Smith- 
sonian Institution on notice by the Presi- 
dent. 


The question was raised in the com- 
mittee that the White House should 
not be a national monument. The com- 
mittee went along with the suggestion. 
I believe we have approximately 83 na- 
tional monuments throughout the United 
States. We did not want to characterize 
the White House as one of them. 

The bill is more or less of a bookkeep- 
ing provision. It provides that as the 
occupants of the White House change 
from presidential election to presidential 
election, tastes may vary and the desires 
of the various occupants may change. 
If they desire to remove furniture which 
is in the White House, they may do so, 
and the able Superintendent of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Mr. Carmichael, 
has agreed that such furniture can be 
consigned to his care and it will be left 
in the Smithsonian Institution for future 
generations to see. 

The furniture that graced the White 
House during the terms of office of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, President Truman, 
President Roosevelt, President Kennedy, 
or whoever it might be, will always be 
available, but the designation of the 
White House as a national monument 
has been completely removed from the 
bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I think the sugges- 
tion is a constructive one. We are all 
familiar with the fine work that the 
present First Lady has done in embel- 
lishing the White House in accordance 
with her unusually good taste. 

The White House has been enriched 
in meaning because of the dedication 
and good taste of its present occupants. 
It is gratifying to note that this splen- 
did tradition is being carried on in most 
praiseworthy fashion by our present 
Chief Executive and the charming and 
talented First Lady. It has been a pleas- 
ure to learn of the First Lady’s warm 
personal concern with the decorating of 
the White House and with the preserva- 
tion of the time-mellowed symbols and 
attributes of our national past. 

Mr. President, I am very happy to 
have been assured that from now on 
when we call the White House we shall 
not receive the answer, “President’s Na- 
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tional Monument.” I certainly think 
that the amendment would make a great 
improvement in the bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. In addition, we now 
have the assurance of the Senator from 
Nevada that in the future furniture will 
be placed on loan with the Smithsonian. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Nevada will 
yield for a question? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am delighted to yield 
to my distinguished friend. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wonder if the bill 
would preclude such practices as have 
prevailed in the past, under which such 
items as, for example, the Dolly Madison 
mirror and numerous chandeliers and 
other objects of art have been trans- 
ferred from the White House to the Sen- 
ate wing of the Capitol and presumably 
to the House wing also? 

Mr. BIBLE. I think the bill would 
not preclude such practices. 

I think the procedure would be under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the occu- 
pant of the White House, whoever he 
might be. The bill merely provides a 
logical repository for many of the great 
items that are in the White House 
through different administrations. I see 
nothing in the bill that would preclude 
what the Senator from Florida has sug- 
gested. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In other words, if an 
item were about to be marked for elim- 
ination from the White House which 
either the Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives would want to have in the 
Capitol, if that course were agreeable 
to the occupant of the White House at 
that time, arrangements could be worked 
out to make the desired transfer with- 
out the item coming under the provi- 
sions of the proposed legislation? 

Mr. BIBLE. I would think so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 





TRANSFER OF U.S. VESSEL “ALAS- 
KA” TO STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 813, H.R. 3788. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
3788) to provide for the transfer of the 
U.S. vessel Alaska to the State of Cali- 
fornia, for the use and benefit of the de- 
partment of fish and game of such State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to make a few 
comments on the bill. 
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I am at a loss to understand the ex- 
planation of Calendar 813, H.R. 3788, 
which the Department of the Interior 
has made. A letter from Kenneth 
Holum, Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, states: 

In 1956, the vessel was no longer required 
for our research purposes and was declared 
to be in excess of our needs. Thereafter, the 
General Services Administration authorized 
disposal of the vessel as surplus to the needs 
of the Government. Bids were solicited for 
sale of the vessel; however, no sale was con- 
summated at that time. 


I understand, therefore, that bids were 
received by the General Services Ad- 
ministration, but they did not think the 
bids were sufficient, and therefore no 
sale was consummated. 

Notice what happened then: 

The State of California requested that the 
Alaska be made available to it on an in- 
definite loan basis. In the circumstances, 
that request was approved and the vessel 
has remained in use by the State since that 
time. 


Mr. President, that is a remarkable 
transaction. I think we had better find 
out by what authority any department 
proceeds to loan out Federal property 
to a State or to anyone else for use by 
that State or any other recipient as 
property of all the taxpayers of this 
country with apparently no rental and 
no compensation to be received by the 
Federal taxpayers. 

Notice what happened then: 

We believe the value of the Alaska, as a 
fishing boat, probably would not exceed 
$25,000. We are advised, however, that the 
State has expended $195,000 for alteration 
and conversion of the craft as a biological 
research vessel. 


That is very interesting. By what au- 
thority did the General Services Ad- 
ministration proceed to let the State of 
California spend $195,000 on a piece of 
Federal property without any transfer 
of title of that property to the State of 
California, with the State of California 
investing all that money in the vessel, 
without even introducing a bill in Con- 
gress to give the vessel to the State? 
Yet the State spent $195,000 on the 
vessel. 

I do not like the procedure. I do not 
like anything about this procedure. I 
want a full and detailed explanation 
from the General Services Administra- 
tion and from the Department of the 
Interior with regard to this procedure. 
If we once allow this precedent to be 
established, if we once allow this proce- 
dure to be followed on the part of the 
General Services Administration and the 
Department of the Interior, we will open 
the gates for this kind of procedure 
which is not in the interest of the tax- 
payers of the country. 

There are a great many State fishery 
and wildlife departments who would like 
to be the recipient of this kind of hand- 
out. If we are going to start this with 
California, let us see what we can do 
for the benefit of fishery and wildlife 
departments of other States, too. 
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I object to the bill being considered 
on the calendar until I get a full ex- 
planation from both the General Serv- 
ices Administration and the Department 
of the Interior, telling me by what proce- 
dure and by what law the vessel was 
turned over to the State of California 
and by what right this course of action 
was followed. 

It would be very easy to get approval 
for this kind of transfer. It would be 
very easy, if they are going to spend 
$195,000, to pay 50 percent of the ap- 
praised fair market value of the vessel, 
which is all that the Morse formula calls 
for. That would amount to $12,500. 





MARKETING OF PERISHABLE 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Order No. 726, S. 1037. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1037) to amend the provisions of the 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act 
of 1930, relating to practices in the 
marketing of perishable agricultural 
commodities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, this 
item was cleared yesterday not only with 
the two Senators who had previously 
objected to its passage, but also with 
the calendar committees on both sides 
of the aisle, and with the leadership on 
both sides of the aisle. The item was 
agreed upon as one that should be 
brought up today. I know of no objec- 
tion. That does not mean, of course, 
that a Senator may not have objection 
to it at this time. 

The bill relates to the Perishable Agri- 
cultural Commodities Act which was 
passed in 1930, to give much better pro- 
tection to farmers throughout the 
country producing and marketing per- 
ishable commodities than they had 
theretofore. 

I shall not expand that subject. I 
believe everyone knows that there was a 
time in the remote past, before the pass- 
age of the act, when some commission 
merchants and others did not fairly 
treat the producers of highly perishable 
commodities. 

That day has gone forever since the 
passage and administration of the 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act. However, various imperfections 
have been discovered in the administra- 
tion of the act which call for moderniza- 
tion and minor amendments. The bill 
as unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry at- 
tempts to correct various small defi- 
ciencies and to modernize the act. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 
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explanation of the provisions of the bill, 
and I shall be very happy to go into any 
of them if any Senator wishes to ask 
me about any of them. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HOLLAND 


This bill contains a number of amend- 
ments to the Perishable Agricultural Com- 
modities Act, 1930. The Perishable Agri- 
cultural Commodities Act is designed to 
suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in 
the marketing of fruits and vegetables. 
Under it commission merchants, dealers, and 
brokers are licensed; required to keep ac- 
curate accounts of their transactions; and 
prohibited from fraudulent accounting, un- 
justifiable rejections, failure to deliver, mis- 
branding, and other improper practices. 
For violation of the act, their licenses may 
be revoked or suspended, or reparation or- 
ders may be issued against them requiring 
them to pay such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to fulfill their obligations. The cost of 
administering the act is borne out of license 
fees. 

Since 1930, the act has been very suc- 
cessful in regulating the fresh fruit and veg- 
etable industry. Experience under the act 
has, however, disclosed some minor inequities 
which should be corrected, and it is the 
purpose of this bill to do so. For instance, 
a person who might be ineligible for em- 
ployment by a licensee might nevertheless 
be eligible to obtain a license himself. 
Again, a person whose license was revoked 
for certain misconduct might be ineligible 
for employment by another licensee, while 
another person guilty of the same conduct 
and guilty of the further violation of not 
obtaining a license would not be so inelig- 
ible. Another example of an imperfection 
in the existing law is the lack of uniformity 
with respect to the periods of license inelig- 
ibility. A person whose license has been re- 
voked for a flagrant violation of the act can 
at present be relicensed after the expiration 
of 1 year, while a person who has merely 
failed to pay a reparation award, no matter 
how small the amount, cannot be relicensed 
for a period of 2 years. The bill would cor- 
rect these and similar situations dealing 
with the eligibility of a person for a license 
or the eligibility of a person for employ- 
ment by a licensee. 

In addition, the bill would also (1) in- 
crease the annual license fee from $25 to $50, 
except in the case of retailers; (2) regulate 
the use of trade names by licensees to pre- 
vent deception; (3) limit the cases in which 
an opportunity for an oral hearing must be 
provided to those involving in excess of 
$1,500; (4) clarify and strengthen the pro- 
visions relating to appeal bonds; (5) defer 
license suspensions until all appeals have 
ended; and (6) provide for the use of ap- 
propriated funds instead of license fees to 
carry out the unrelated Export Apple and 
Pear Act. 

The bill has been developed through a 
series of industry meetings over a period of 
several years and has the general approval 
of the industry as well as the Department of 
Agriculture. Hearings were conducted by 
the Subcommittee on Agricultural Produc- 
tion, Marketing, and Stabilization of Prices. 
At the hearings an amendment was proposed 
to expand the already nearly complete ex- 
emption of retail grocers. The committee 
felt that any further expansion of this ex- 
emption would not be wise and would lessen 
the effectiveness of the act. However, the 
committee has recommended an amendment 
to prevent any increase in the license fee 
charged retail dealers. 


Mr. HOLLAND. When the calendar 
was called some time ago the Senator 
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from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] and 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] objected to the passage of the 
bill, so that they might look into it. I 
did not understand that they had any 
fundamental objections whatever to the 
bill. Since that time the Senator from 
Tennessee has advised me that he has 
no objections whatever, and has author- 
ized me to so state to the Senate. The 
Senator from Oklahoma made the same 
statement to me, except for suggesting 
a minor amendment, which is thoroughly 
agreeable to me, and which I send for- 
ward at this time on behalf of the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

I know of no objection whatever to 
the bill. It is certainly to the interest 
of all the producers of perishable com- 
modities. I may say that this is the 
first time in a long, long time when we 
found every one of the national agri- 
cultural organizations coming before our 
committee to support the enactment of 
the bill, without any objection whatever, 
and without any exception. I believe 
that facts should speak rather loudly for 
the enactment of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
first committee amendment will be 
stated. ‘i 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 13, after the figure ‘$50’, to insert 
“and, for a person buying perishable 
agricultural commodities solely for sale 
at retail, such fee shall not exceed $25”. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I call 
up the amendment offered to the com- 
mittee amendment by the Senator from 


Oklahoma [Mr. Mownroney], who is 
necessarily absent on official business, 
and ask that it be stated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 14, after the word “retail’’, to in- 
sert “, and for a person who is subject 
to the Act solely because of his opera- 
tions as a broker of frozen fruits and 
vegetables,”’. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma 
{[Mr. Monroney] to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 15, after the word “and”, it is pro- 
poe to insert the words “opportunity 
or’. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Perishable Agricultural 
Commodities Act, 1930 (7 U.S.C. 499a), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(9) The term ‘responsibly connected’ 
means affiliated or connected with a com- 
mission merchant, dealer, or broker as (A) 
partner in a partnership, or (B) officer, 
director, or holder of more than 10 per 
centum of the outstanding stock of a corpor- 
ation or association; 
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“(10) The terms ‘employ’ and ‘employ- 
ment’ mean any affiliation of any person 
with the business operations of a licensee, 
with or wihout compensation, including 
ownership or self-employment.” 

Sec. 2. The third sentence of section (3)b 
of such Act (7 U.S.C. 499c(b)) is amended 
to read as follows: “Upon the filing of the 
application, and annually thereafter, the 
applicant shall pay such fee as the Secretary 
determines necessary to meet the reasonably 
anticipated expenses for administering this 
Act and the Act to prevent the destruction 
or dumping of farm produce, approved 
March 3, 1927 (7 U.S.C. 491-497), but in no 
event shall such fee exceed $50 and, for a 
person buying perishable agricultural com- 
modities solely for sale at retail, and for a 
person who is subject to the Act solely be- 
cause of his operation as a broker of frozen 
fruits and vegetables, such fee shall not ex- 
ceed $25. Such fee, when collected, shall 
be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States as a special fund, without fiscal year 
limitation, to be designated as the ‘Perish- 
able Agricultural Commodities Act Fund’, 
which shall be available for all expenses 
necessary to the administration of this Act 
and the Act approved March 3, 1927, referred 
to above: Provided, That financial state- 
ments prescribed by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for the last completed 
fiscal year, and as estimated for the current 
and ensuing fiscal years, shall be included 
in the budget as submitted to the Congress 
annually. The Secretary shall give public 
notice of any increase to be made in the 
annual fee prescribed by him hereunder and 
shall allow a reasonable time prior to the 
effective date of such increase for interested 
persons to file their views on or objections 
to such increase.” 

Sec. 3. Section 3 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
499c) is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) A licensee may conduct business in 
more than one trade name or change the 
name under which business is conducted 
without requiring an additional or new li- 
cense. The Secretary may disapprove the 
use of a trade name if, in his opinion, the 
use of the trade name by the licensee would 
be deceptive, misleading, or confusing to the 
trade, and the Secretary may, after notice 
and opportunity for a hearing, suspend for 
a period not to exceed ninety days the li- 
cense of any licensee who continues to use 
a trade name which the Secretary has disap- 
proved for use by such licensee. The Secre- 
tary may refuse to issue a license to an ap- 
plicant if he finds that the trade name in 
which the applicant proposes to do business 
would be deceptive, misleading, or confusing 
to the trade if used by such applicant.” 

Sec. 4. Section 4(a) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
499d(a)) is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof ‘: And pro- 
vided further, That the license of any licensee 
shall terminate upon said licensee, or in case 
the licensee is a partnership, any partner, 
being discharged as a bankrupt”. 

Sec. 5. Section 4(b) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
499d(b)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary shall refuse to issue a 
license to an applicant if he finds that the 
applicant, or any person responsibly con- 
nected with the applicant, is a person who, 
or is or was responsibly connected with a 
person who— 

“(A) has had his license revoked under 
the provisions of section 8 within two years 
prior to the date of the application or whose 
license is currently under suspension; 

“(B) within two years prior to the date of 
application has been found after notice and 
opportunity for hearing to have committed 
any flagrant or repeated violation of section 
2, but this provision shall not apply to any 
case in which the license of the person found 
to have committed such violation was sus- 
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pended and the suspension period has ex- 
pired or is not in effect; 

“(C) within two years prior to the date 
of the application, has been found guilty 
in a Federal court of having violated the 
provisions of the Act of March 3, 1927 (7 
U.S.C. 491-497), relating to the prevention 
of destruction and dumping of farm pro- 
duce; or 

“(D) has failed, except in the case of 
bankruptcy and subject to his right of ap- 
peal under section 7(c), to pay any repara- 
tion order issued against him within two 
years prior to the date of the application.” 

Sec. 6. Section 4(c) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
499d(c)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Any applicant ineligible for a license 
by reason of the provisions of subsection (b) 
of this section may, upon the expiration of 
the two-year period applicable to him, be 
issued a license by the Secretary if such 
applicant furnishes a surety bond in the 
form and amount satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary as assurance that his business will be 
conducted in accordance with this Act and 
that he will pay all reparation orders which 
may be issued against him in connection 
with transactions occurring within four years 
following the issuance of the license, sub- 
ject to his right of appeal under section 7(c). 
In the event such applicant does not furnish 
such a surety bond, the Secretary shall not 
issue a license to him until three years have 
elapsed after the date of the applicable order 
of the Secretary or decision of the court on 
appeal. If the surety bond so furnished is 
terminated for any reason without the ap- 
proval of the Secretary the license shall be 
automatically canceled as of the date of 
such termination and no new license shall 
be issued to such person during the four- 
year period without a new surety bond cov- 
ering the remainder of such period. The 
Secretary, based on changes in the nature and 
volume of business conducted by a bonded 
licensee, may require an increase or authorize 
a reduction in the amount of the bond. A 
bonded licensee who is notified by the Secre- 
tary to provide a bond in an increased 
amount shall do so within a reasonable time 
to be specified by the Secretary, and upon 
failure of the licensee to provide such bond 
his license shall be automatically suspended 
until such bond is provided.” 

Sec. 7. Subsections (c) and (d) of section 
6 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 499f) are amended 
by striking out “$500” each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,500”. 

Sec. 8. Section 7(c) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
4992(c)) is amended by striking the second 
sentence thereof and substituting therefor 
the following: “Such appeal shall be per- 
fected by the filing with the clerk of said 
court a notice of appeal, together with a 
petition in duplicate which shall recite prior 
proceedings before the Secretary and shall 
state the grounds upon which petitioner 
relies to defeat the right of the adverse party 
to recover the damages claimed, with proof 
of service thereof upon the adverse party. 
Such appeal shall not be effective unless 
within thirty days from and after the date of 
the reparation order the appellant also files 
with the clerk a bond in double the amount 
of the reparation awarded against the ap- 
pellant conditioned upon the payment of 
the judgment entered by the court, plus in- 
terest and costs, including a reasonable at- 
torney’s fee for the appellee, if the appellee 
shall prevail. Such bond shall be in the 
form of cash, negotiable securities having a 
market value at least equivalent to the 
amount of bond prescribed, or the under- 
taking of a surety company on the approved 
list of sureties issued by the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States.” 

Sec. 9. Section 7(d) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
499¢(d)) is amended by striking the proviso 
at the end of the section and substituting 
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therefor the following: “Provided, That if on 
the appeal the appellee prevails or if the ap- 
peal is dismissed the automatic suspension 
of license shall become effective at the ex- 
piration of thirty days from the date of the 
judgment on the appeal, but if the judgment 
is stayed by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion the suspension shall become effective 
ten days after the expiration of such stay, 
unless prior thereto the judgment of the 
court has been satisfied.” 

Sec. 10. Section 8(b) of such Act (7 U.S.C. 
499h(b)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Except with the approval of the Sec- 
retary, no licensee shall employ any person, 
or any person who is or has been responsikly 
connected with any person— 

(1) whose license has been revoked or is 
currently suspended by order of the Secre- 
tary; 

(2) who has been found after notice and 
opportunity for hearing to have committed 
any flagrant or repeated violation of sec- 
tion 2, but this provision shall not apply to 
any case in which the license of the person 
found to have committed such violation was 
suspended and the suspension period has ex- 
pired or is not in effect; or 

“(3) against whom there is an unpaid 

reparation award issued within two years, 
subject to his right of appeal under section 
7c). 
The Secretary may approve such employ- 
ment at any time following nonpayment of 
a reparation award, or after one year fol- 
lowing the revocation or finding of flagrant 
or repeated violation of section 2, if the 
licensee furnishes and maintains a surety 
bond in form and amount satisfactory to 
the Secretary as assurance that such li- 
censee’s business will be conducted in ac- 
cordance with this Act and that the licensee 
will pay all reparation awards, subject to its 
right of appeal under section 7(c), which 
may be issued against it in connection with 
transactions occurring within four years fol- 
lowing the approval. The Secretary may ap- 
prove employment without a surety bond 
after the expiration of two years from the 
effective date of the applicable disciplinary 
order. The Secretary, based on changes in 
the nature and volume of business con- 
ducted by the licensee, may require an in- 
crease or authorize a reduction in the 
amount of the bond. A licensee who is 
notified by the Secretary to provide a bond 
in an increased amount shall do so within 
a reasonable time to be specified by the 
Secretary, and if the licensee fails to do so 
the approval of employment shall auto- 
matically terminate. The Secretary may, 
after thirty days’ notice and an opportunity 
for a hearing, suspend or revoke the license 
of any licensee who, after the date given in 
such notice, continues to employ any per- 
son in violation of this section.” 

Sec. 11. The Act of June 10, 1933 (48 
Stat, 123; 7 U.S.C. 581-589), popularly 
known as the Export Apple and Pear Act, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new section as foilows: 

“Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the administration of this Act.” 





AGE 62 REDUCED ANNUITIES OF 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 819, S. 2395. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by titie. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2395) to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937 to provide reduced annui- 
ties to male employees who have attained 
age 62, and for other purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare with 
amendments on page 2, after line 10, to 
insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 3. Section 5(1)(1) of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 is amended by insert- 
ing before the semicolon at the end thereof 
the following: “. Where a woman has quali- 
fied for an annuity under this section as a 
widow, and marries another employee who 
dies within one year after the marriage, she 
shall not be disqualified for an annuity un- 
der this section as the widow of the second 
employee by reason of not having been mar- 
ried to the employee for one year”’. 


And, in line 19, to change the section 
number from “3” to “4”; so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 2(a)3 of the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937 is amended to read as follows: 

“3. Men who will have attained the age of 
sixty and will have completed thirty years 
of service, or individuals who will have at- 
tained the age of sixty-two and will have 
completed less than thirty years of service, 
but the annuity of such men or such indi- 
divuals shall be reduced by 1/180 for each 
calendar month that he or she is under age 
sixty-five when the annuity begins to 
accrue.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2(f) of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937 is amended by striking 
“three years” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“one year” and by inserting after the word 
“filed” where it first appears the following: 
“| or in the month prior to her or his 
marriage to such annuitant or pensioner was 
eligible for an annuity under subsection (a) 
or (d) of section 5 of this Act or, on the 
basis of disability, under subsection (c) 
thereof”. 

Sec. 3. Section 5(1)(1) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 is amended by insert- 
ing before the semicolon at the end there- 
of the following: “. Where a woman has 
qualified for an annuity under this section 
as a widow, and marries another employee 
who dies within one year after the marriage, 
she shall not be disqualified for an annuity 
under this section as the widow of the 
second employee by reason of not having 
been married to the employee for one year’. 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by this Act 
shall be effective with respect to annuities 
beginning to accrue in calendar months after 
the calendar month of enactment thereof. 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to permit persons 
eligible to receive benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement Act to have sub- 
stantially the same benefits as those who 
receive benefits under the social security 
system. The bill permits workers who 
have not had 30 years of service to 
qualify for annuities at age 62. It also 
provides for benefits for spouses and 
widows and widowers. The principal 
change in that regard is that it permits 
a wife to be eligible for benefits after 
1 year of marriage instead of 3 years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a statement of the purpose 
of the bill printed at this point in the 
RECORD. , 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment of purpose was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The principal purpose of the bill is to 
permit, under the Railroad Retirement Act, 
men (not entitled to full annuities on the 
basis of disability) who do not have 30 years 
of creditable service to qualify for and re- 
ceive an annuity after attainment of age 
62, which would be reduced on an actuarial 
basis to compensate for the qualification be- 
fore age 65. This would conform to the 
provisions of subsections (a) and (q) of 
section 202 of the Social Security Act, added 
by the 1961 amendments to that act (Public 
Law 87-64), under which men who have at 
least the minimum of service needed to qual- 
ify for old-age benefits may after attain- 
ment of age 62 obtain old-age benefits on a 
reduced basis. Women already had the 
right under the Social Security Act and now 
have it under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

The second purpose is to reduce from 3 
years to 1 year the time which must elapse 
after marriage before any wife or husband 
who is otherwise eligible for a spouse’s an- 
nuity can qualify for such an annuity, and 
to enable wives or husbands who in the 
month before marriage were eligible for a 
widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, or a child’s an- 
nuity which is based on disability, to re- 
ceive a spouse’s annuity immediately upon 
marriage if then otherwise eligible and, if 
not, as soon as eligibility otherwise is ob- 
tained. This would also conform with 
similar rights which the Social Security Act 
affords through provisions which were in- 
corporated into subsection (b) and (f) of 
section 216 of that act by the 1958 amend- 
ments (Public Law 85-840) and the 1960 
amendments (Public Law 86-778). 

In addition, the bill would also cause 
women who had qualified for an annuity un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act as a widow 
before their marriage not to be disqualified 
for an annuity as the widow of the new hus- 
band if he dies within 1 year of the marriage. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The following is quoted from pages 5 and 6 
of House Report No. 216, the report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, House of 
Representatives, to accompany H.R. 6027 
(which was enacted as Public Law 87-64, 
the Social Security Amendments of 1961): 

“The provision of benefits at age 62 for 
men will help to alleviate the hardships faced 
by that group of men who, because of ill 
health, technological unemployment, or 
other reasons, find it impossible to continue 
working until they reach 65. It is well 
known that older workers who lose their 
jobs find it more difficult to get new jobs 
than do younger unemployed workers. The 
plight of the older unemployed man is par- 
ticularly bad. It is, of course, worse during 
periods of recession and in areas of chronic 
unemployment. Even with relatively high 
employment there will always be individuals 
nearing age 65 who will lose their jobs and 
find it impossible to get new ones. Adop- 
tion of this amendment will make the pro- 
gram, to which these people have made 
contributions over the years in expectation 
of receiving benefits when they are too old 
to work, flexible enough to provide a degree 
of protection for them when they find them- 
selves unable to get work because of condi- 
tions beyond their control when they are 
getting along in years, even though they 
have not reached the age of 65. 

“Provisions for optional retirement before 
age 65 are quite common in private pension 
plans. A study of the pension programs of 
230 companies, made by the Bankers Trust 
Co. of New York in 1960, showed that among 
the collectively bargained plans 96 percent 
permitted early retirement and among the 
noncollectively bargained plans 88 percent 
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permitted early retirement. In another 1960 
study (by the Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
it was found that early retirement provisions 
were included in 224 of the 300 plans studied 
(75 percent), and covered about 3 million 
of the 4.6 million workers who were members 
of these plans (12 of these plans covering 
about 350,000 workers provided early retire- 
ment for women only). Moreover, it appears 
that the number of plans providing for op- 
tional early retirement is increasing; in a 
comparable 1952 study (by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics) only 166 of the 300 plans 
which were included had early retirement 
provisions.” 

The same considerations which were ap- 
plicable to the liberalization of the Social 
Security Act in respect of the time relative 
to marriage at which a wife’s or husband’s 
benefit may begin are applicable to the 
amendment provided in section 2 of the bill 
as to the time relative to marriage at which 
a spouse’s annuity may begin. 

A widow who had qualified for an annuity 
as such loses the annuity when she marries. 
The bill by preventing her disqualification 
for annuity as the widow of the new hus- 
band if he dies within a year of the mar- 
riage would protect her against the loss 
of rights to annuity which she would 
have otherwise except for the marriage and 
early death of the new husband. 


SECTIONAL EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


Section 1. Reduced annuities for men: 
Section 1 of the bill would revise section 
2(a)(3) of the Railroad Retirement Act so 
that men as well as women can obtained a 
reduced annuity after attainment of age 62 
even though they do not have 30 years of 
creditable service. The reduction would be 
by one one-hundred-and-eightieth for each 
calendar month that the applicant is under 
age 65 when the annuity begins to accrue. 
This is the same basis by which retirement 
annuities and spouse’s annuities now pro- 
vided by the act for individuals who are 
not eligible for those annuities in the full 
amount are reduced. 

The requirement of at least 10 years of 
service for eligibility for any retirement 
annuity would remain unchanged, as would 
the right of a woman with 30 years of serv- 
ice to obtain a full ar auity at age 60, and 
the right of any individual to obtain a full 
annuity before age 65 on the basis of 
disability. 

Section 2. Liberalization of time require- 
ment for spouse’s annuity: Section 2 of the 
bill would amend section 2(f) of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, which defines the 
term “spouse,” so as to reduce from 3 years 
to 1 year the maximum time which must 
elapse after marriage before any wife or hus- 
band can qualify for and receive a spouse’s 
annuity; and so as to enable a wife or hus- 
band who in the month before her or his 
marriage was eligible for a widow’s, 
widower’s, or parent’s annuity, under 
subsections (a) or (d), or a child’s dis- 
ability annuity under subsection (c), of 
section 5 of the Railroad Retirement Act, to 
qualify for and receive a spouse’s annuity 
beginning in the month of marriage if she 
or he had then attained the age of eligibility 
and is otherwise eligible, or immediately up- 
on meeting the eligibility requirements. 

For example, if a woman or man who was 
eligible for such an annuity in January mar- 
ries an annuitant age 65 or over in February 
of the same year, she, or he, if age 62 in Feb- 
ruary, could, if otherwise qualified, receive 
a reduced spouse’s annuity beginning in 
February. If in such a case in January she 
or he was only age 61 but attained age 62 
in June of the same year, she or he could 
receive a reduced spouse’s annuity beginning 
in June if then otherwise qualified. The 
same example would apply in the case of a 
full spouse’s annuity if the spouse was age 
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65 in February or June. The amendment 
would affect only the time after marriage 
at which a spouse’s annuity could begin. It 
would not alter the age of eligibility for a 
spouse’s annuity or the other eligibility and 
qualifying conditions. The right of a wife 
or husband who is the parent of the an- 
nuitant’s or pensioner’s son or daughter to 
receive an annuity immediately, without the 
elapse of any time, following marriage would 
remain unchanged. 

Section 3. Removal of widow’s disqualifi- 
cation: Section 3 of the bill would amend 
section 5(1)(1) of the Railroad Retirement 
Act which prescribes the qualifications for a 
widow by adding a sentence thereto which 
would save a widow who had qualified for an 
annuity as such before a new marriage from 
being disqualified for annuity as the widow 
of her new husband if he dies within a 
year of the marriage. 

Section 4. Effective date: Section 4 of the 
bill would make the amendments applicable 
to annuities beginning to accrue in months 
following the month in which the act is 
enacted. 

COSTS OF THE BILL 


The costs of the amendments provided 
by section 1 of the bill to permit men with- 
out 30 years of service to receive reduced 
annuities upon attainment of age 62 are es- 
timated to be about 0.04 percent of taxable 
payroll (assumed to be $4.3 billion a year) or 
about $2 million a year on a level basis. 

As of the end of 1959, there were about 
10,000 employees in the 62 to 64 age group 
with 10 to 29 years of service who had with- 
drawn from the railroad industry. How 
many of these people will apply for reduced 
annuities is hard to predict. The 1956-58 
experience on withdrawals in this employeee 
category was as follows: 850 withdrawals in 
1956; 1,100 in 1957; and 1,300 in 1958. Except 
for those among them who died before 1960, 
these employees are included in the 10,000 
figure previously cited. 

The following is an estimate of the effect 
on the first year of the provisions for re- 
duced annuities for men after age 62 who 
have less than 30 years of service: 


Number to be awarded reduced 


IW cons iaic nase cites ori enna ies 5, 000 
Average reduced annuity on an 

SMR  QREIEL. Scoowwecec ce cae $1, 000 
Total to be paid in year__.-.--- $5, 000, 000 


Of the $5 million, an undetermined 
amount will be reimbursable under the 
financial interchange provisions of section 
5(K)(2) of the Railroad Retirement Act, al- 
though not in the same year. 

The costs of the amendments provided by 
section 2 of the bill respecting the time rela- 
tive to marriage at which a spouse’s annuity 
could be payable would be insignificant. 
The reduction from 3 years to 1 year in the 
maximum time which must elapse after 
marriage before a spouse’s annuity can be 
paid would extend eligibility to a very small 
group of persons who have been denied 
spouse’s annuities because they have been 
married less than 3 years. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 





SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT 
OF 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar 782, S. 902. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 902) 
to amend the Small Business Act of 
1958, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency with 
an amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That this Act may be cited as the “Small 
Business Investment Act Amendments of 
1961”. 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act, unless other- 
wise indicated, references to “the Act” are 
to the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958, as amended. 

Sec. 3. Section 
amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (3) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) the terms ‘small business investment 
company’, ‘company’ and ‘licensee’ mean a 
small business investment company organ- 
ized and chartered under State law for the 
sole purpose of performing the functions and 
conducting the activities contemplated un- 
der title III and which has the approval of 
the Administrator, pursuant to section 309 
of this Act, to operate under the provisions 
of this Act;”’; and 

(2) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (5), by striking out the period 
at the end of paragraph (6) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “; and”, and by adding at 
the end of such section a new paragraph as 
follows: 

“(7) the term ‘license’ means a permit 
granted by the Administrator to operate un- 
der the provisions of this Act.” 

Sec. 4. The text of section 202(b) of the 
Act is amended to read as follows: ‘There 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary and appro- 
priate for the carrying out of the provisions 
and purposes of this Act.” 

Sec. 5. Section 302(a) of the Act is 
amended by striking out the second sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“In order to facilitate the formation and 
growth of small business investment com- 
panies, the Administration is hereby author- 
ized, notwithstanding any other provisions 
of law, to purchase the debentures of any 
such company in an amount not to exceed 
the lesser of $300,000 or the amount of the 
capital and surplus of the small business in- 
vestment company from other sources.” 

Sec. 6. Section 302(b) of the Act is 
amended by striking out “1 percent” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “3 percent”. 

Sec. 7. Section 303(b) of the Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “No loan under this subsection 
shall be made if the total amount outstand- 
ing and committed to the borrower under 
this subsection would exceed $3,000,000.” 

Sec. 8. Section 304 of the Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
subsection: 

“(d) Equity capital provided to incorpo- 
rated small business concerns under this 
section may be provided directly or in co- 
operation with other investors, incorporated 
or unincorporated, through agreements to 
participate on an immediate basis.” 

Sec. 9. Section 305(b) of the Act is 
amended by striking out the phrase “other 
lending institutions” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘other lenders, incor- 
porated or unincorporated,”. 

Sec. 10. Section 306 of the Act is amended 
by striking out the matter following the 
word “exceed” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘“(1) 20 per centum of the 
combined capital and surplus of such small 
business investment company authorized by 
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this Act, or (2) $500,000, whichever is the 
lesser.” 

Sec. 11. (a) The text of section 308(a) of 
the Act is amended to read as follows: 
“Wherever practicable the operations of a 
small business investment company, includ- 
ing the generation of business, may be un- 
dertaken in cooperation with banks or other 
investors or lenders, incorporated or unin- 
corporated, and any servicing or initial 
investigation required for loans or acquisi- 
tions of securities by the company under the 
provisions of this Act may be handled 
through such banks or other investors or 
lenders on a fee basis. Any small business 
investment company may receive fees for 
services rendered to such banks or other 
investors or lenders.” 

(b) Section 308 of the Act is amended by 
striking out subsection (e) and by redesig- 
nating subsections (f) and (g) as (e) and 
(f) respectively. 

Sec. 12. Title III of the Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sections: 


“SUSPENSION OF LICENSES; CEASE AND DESIST 
ORDERS 

“Sec. 310. (a) A license may be suspended 
by the Administration— 

“(1) for false statements knowingly made 
in any written statement required under 
this title, or under any regulation issued 
thereunder by the Administration, for the 
purpose of obtaining the license; 

“(2) if any written statement required 
under this title, or under any regulation is- 
sued thereunder by the Administrator, for 
the purpose of obtaining the license, fails to 
state a material fact necessary in order to 
make the statement not misleading in the 
light of the circumstances under which the 
statement was made; 

“(3) for willful or repeated violation of, 
or willful or repeated failure to observe, any 
provision of this Act; 

(4) for willful or repeated violation of, 
or willful or repeated failure to observe, any 
rule or regulation of the Administration au- 
thorized by this Act; or 

“(5) for violation of, or failure to observe, 
any cease and desist order issued by the 
Administration under this section. 

“(b) Where a licensee has not complied 
with any one or more of the provisions of 
this Act, or of the regulations issued there- 
under by the Administration, the Adminis- 
tration may order such licensee to cease and 
desist from such action or failure to act. 
The Administration may further order such 
licensee to take such action or to refrain 
from such action as the Administration 
deems necessary to insure compliance with 
the Act and the regulations. The Adminis- 
tration may also suspend the license of such 
licensee until the licensee has complied with 
such order. 

“(c) Before suspending a license pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section, or issuing 
a cease and desist order pursuant to sut- 
section (b) of this section, the Administra- 
tion shall serve upon the licensee involved 
an order to show cause why an order re- 
voking the license or a cease and desist 
order should not be issued. Any such order 
to show cause shall contain a statement of 
the matters of fact and law asserted by the 
Administration and the legal authority and 
jurisdiction under which a hearing is to 
be held, and shall inform the licensee that a 
hearing will be held before the Administra- 
tion at a time and place stated in the order. 
If after hearing or a waiver thereof the Ad- 
ministration determines on the record that 
an order suspending the license or a cease 
and desist order should issue, it shall 
promptly issue such order, which must in- 
clude a statement of the findings of the Ad- 
ministration and the grounds and reasons 
therefor and specify the effective date of the 
order, and shall cause the same to be served 
on said licensee. 
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“(d) The Administration shall have the 
power upon its own motion or the motion 
of any party to require by subpena the at- 
tendance and testimony of witnesses and the 
production of all books, papers, and docu- 
ments relating to the hearing from any place 
in the United States. Witnesses summoned 
before the Administration shall be paid by 
the party at whose instance they were called 
the same fees and mileage that are paid wit- 
nesses in the courts of the United States. 
In case of disobedience to a subpena, the 
Administration, or any party to a proceeding 
before the Administration, may invoke the 
aid of any court of the United States in re- 
quiring attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses and the production of books, papers, 
and documents. 

“(e) An order issued by the Administra- 
tion under this section shall be final and 
conclusive unless within thirty days after 
the service thereof the licensee appeals to the 
United States court of appeals for the cir- 
cuit in which such licensee has its principal 
place of business by filing with the clerk 
of such court a petition praying that the 
Administration’s order be set aside or modi- 
fied in the manner stated in the petition. 
After the expiration of said thirty days, a 
petition may be filed only by leave of court 
on a showing of reasonable grounds for 
failure to file the petition theretofore. The 
clerk of the court shall immediately cause 
a copy of the petition to be delivered to the 
Administration, and the Administration 
shall thereupor certify and file in the court 
a transcript of the record, if any, upon which 
the order complained of was entered. If 
before such record is filed the Administra- 
tion amends or sets aside its order, in whole 
or in part, the petitioner may amend the 
petition within such time as the court may 
determine, on notice to the Administration. 
The filing of a petition for review shall not 
of itself stay or suspend the operation of the 
order of the Administration, but the court 
in its discretion may restrain or suspend, in 
whole or in part, the operation of the order 
pending the final hearing and determination 
of the petition. The proceedings in such 
cases shall be made a preferred cause and 
shall be expedited in every way. The court 
may affirm, modify, or set aside the order 
of the Administration. If the court deter- 
mines that the just and proper disposition 
of the case requires the taking of addi- 
tional evidence, the court shall order the 
Administration to reopen the hearing for 
the taking of such evidence in such manner 
and upon such terms and conditions as the 
court may deem proper. The Administration 
may modify its findings as to the facts, or 
make new findings, by reason of the addi- 
tional evidence so taken, and it shall file its 
modified or new findings and amendments, 
if any, of its order with the record of such 
additional evidence. No objection to an 
order of the Administration shall be con- 
sidered by the court unless such objec- 
tion shall have been urged before the Ad- 
ministration or, if it was not so urged, unless 
there were reasonable grounds for failure 
to do so. The judgment and decree of the 
court affirming, modifying, or setting aside 
any such order of the Administration shall 
be subject only to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon certifica- 
tion or certiorari as provided in section 1254 
of title 28 of the United States Code. 

“(f) If any licensee against whom an 
order is issued under this section fails to 
obey the order, the Administration may ap- 
ply to the United States court of appeals 
within the circuit where the licensee has its 
principal place of business for the enforce- 
ment of the order, and shall file a transcript 
of the record upon which the order com- 
plained of was entered. Upon the filing of 
the application the court shall cause notice 
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thereof to be served on the licensee. The 
evidence to be considered, the procedure to 
be followed, and the jurisdiction of the court 
shall be the same as provided in subsection 
(e) of this section for applications to set 
aside or modify orders. The proceedings in 
such cases shall be made a preferred cause 
and shall be expedited in every way. 


“INVESTIGATIONS 


“Sec. 311. The Administration may make 
such investigations as it deems necessary to 
determine whether a licensee or any other 
person has engaged or is about to engage in 
any acts or practices which constitute or 
will constitute a violation of any provision 
of this Act, or of any regulation thereunder, 
or of any order issued under this Act. The 
Administration shall permit any person to 
file with it a statement in writing, under 
oath or otherwise as the Administration shall 
determine, as to all the facts and circum- 
stances concerning the matter to be investi- 
gated. For the purpose of any investigation, 
the Administration is empowered to admin- 
ister oaths and affirmations, subpena wit- 
nesses, compel their attendance, take evi- 
dence, and require the production of any 
books, papers, and documents which are rel- 
evant to the inquiry. Such attendance of 
witnesses and the production of any such 
records may be required from any place in 
any State. In case of contumacy by, or re- 
fusal to obey a subpena issued to, any per- 
son, including a licensee, the Administration 
may invoke the aid of any court of the 
United States within the jurisdiction of 
which such investigation or proceeding is 
carried on, or where such person resides or 
carries on business, in requiring the attend- 
ance and testimony of witnesses and the 
production of books, papers, and documents. 
The court may issue an order requiring such 
person to appear before the Administration, 
there to produce records, if so ordered, or to 
give testimony touching the matter under 
investigation. Any failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished by such 
court as a contempt thereof. All process in 
any such case may be served in the judicial 
district whereof such person is an inhabitant 
or wherever he may be found. 


“INJUNCTIONS AND OTHER ORDERS 


“Sec. 312. (a) Whenever in the Judgment 
of the Administration a licensee or any other 
person has engaged or is about to engage in 
any acts or practices which constitute or 
will constitute a violation of any provision of 
this Act, or of any regulation thereunder, or 
of any order issued under this Act, the Ad- 
ministration may make application to the 
proper district court of the United States 
or a United States court of any place subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States for 
an order enjoining such acts or practices, or 
for an order enforcing compliance with such 
provision, or regulation, and such courts 
shall have jurisdiction of such actions and, 
upon a showing by the Administration that 
such licensee or other person has engaged 
or is about to engage in any such acts or prac- 
tices, a permanent or temporary injunction, 
restraining order, or other order, shall be 
granted without bond. The proceedings in 
such a case shall be made a preferred cause 
and shall be expedited in every way. 

“(b) In any such proceeding the court as 
a court of equity may, to such extent as it 
deems necessary, take exclusive jurisdiction 
of the licensee or licensees and the assets 
thereof wherever located, and the court shall 
have jurisdiction in any such proceeding to 
appoint a trustee or receiver to hold or ad- 
minister under the direction of the court the 
assets so possessed.” 

Sec. 13. Section 502 of 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “$250,000” in para- 
graph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$350,000”; and 
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(2) by striking out “ten,” where it first 
appears in paragraph (5), and inserting in 
lieu thereof “‘twenty-five.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
offer a conforming amendment to the 
committee amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 8, 
line 12, it is proposed to strike out “‘re- 
voking” and insert in lieu thereof ‘“‘sus- 
pending”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Montana to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, S. 
902, a bill to amend the Small Business 
Investment Company Act of 1958, was 
introduced on February 9, 1961, by Sen- 
ator SPARKMAN, for himself and other 
members of the Select Committee on 
Small Business. Hearings were held on 
July 31 and August 2, 1961, by the Sub- 
committee on Small Business of the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee, of 
which Iam chairman. The bill was re- 
ported, with amendments, to the Senate 
on August 28, 1961. 

The Small Business Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1958 established a program 
to facilitate the formation of an entirely 
new type of company, licensed by the 
Small Business Administration, and reg- 
ulated by that agency. The act author- 
ized the Small Business Administration 
to license privately owned small business 
investment companies for the purpose 
of providing equity capital and long- 
term loans to small business concerns. 
Under the provisions of the act, each 
SBIC must have a minimum initial paid 
in capital and surplus of $300,000. The 
SBA was authorized, however, to pur- 
chase from the company up to $150,000 
of subordinated debentures, which 
amount can be considered as part of the 
required initial capital. Also the SBA 
was authorized to make loans to SBIC’s 
to a maximum of 50 percent of the paid 
in capital and surplus, which may in- 
clude the capital investment by SBA 
in the form of subordinated debentures. 

The SBIC’s under the present law may 
supply funds to small businesses in two 
ways: First, by investing in stock or 
other equity securities of the small busi- 
ness concern, and second, by direct term 
loans for periods up to 20 years, with 
possible extensions of the time. 

The act also authorized the SBA to 
make loans to any State development 
company in an amount not exceeding 
the amount borrowed by the company 
from all other sources. It also provided 
for secured loans to both State and 
local development companies for site 
acquisition and plant construction, 
where the proceeds of the loan will as- 
sist an identifiable small business con- 
cern. 

S. 902 makes three principal changes 
in this SBIC program. First, it encour- 
ages increased capitalization of SBIC’s, 
by raising the amount of capital SBA 
may invest in an SBIC, on a matching 
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basis from $150,000 to $300,000, and by 
raising the limit on such investments, 
generally applicable to commercial 
banks, from 1 percent, as permitted by 
the present law, to 3 percent. 

Second, it would fix a $3 million limit 
on the amount of operating loans SBA 
may make to any one SBIC. There is 
no dollar limit in the present law, al- 
though such loans are limited to 50 per- 
cent of the SBIC’s capital and surplus, 
and this 50 percent would be retained in 
the law. 

SBA has indicated that its policy is 
not to grant loans under section 303 
of the act unless there are no funds 
available from private sources. In its 
regulations, published in the Federal 
Register for August 31 of this year, the 
SBA states that private funds are con- 
sidered unavailable when the appro- 
priate certificate submitted to SBA so 
indicates. The certificate submitted by 
an SBIC includes a statement that the 
money sought was not otherwise avail- 
able. Perhaps this might be clarified 
to include the statement that no funds 
were otherwise available, even on an 
SBA standby takeout commitment. I 
know that other Senators and I were 
impressed with the description of SBA’s 
procedure for standby takeout commit- 
ments. In essence, SBA stands ready 
to loan money to an SBIC when the 
lender of prior privately loaned money 
calls it in. 

The bill would also limit the amount 
that an SBIC can provide to a single 
small business concern. It limits this 
amount to either 20 percent of the 
SBIC’s capital and surplus, or $500,000, 
whichever is the lesser. Upon applica- 
tion, the SBA may permit a larger 
amount. 

Third, the bill would strengthen the 
hand of the SBA in regulating SBIC’s 
by authorizing certain administrative 
procedures for suspending an SBIC’s li- 
cense, or issuing a cease or desist order, 
or authorizing judicial proceedings to 
take control of the assets of an SBIC 
where it is necessary. 

The committee approved enforcement 
provisions for SBA with mixed feelings. 
On the one hand it recognized the clear 
need for SBA to have flexible authority 
to deal with licensees who either violate 
the law or SBA regulations. On the 
other hand, however, the committee 
recognized that giving to one man, the 
SBA Administrator, the power to sus- 
pend an SBA license was an extremely 
broad delegation of power, including as 
it would a prohibition against the ex- 
tension of further loans; an acceleration 
in the repayment schedule of loans owed 
to SBA; the loss of the privileges of an 
SBIC, including the privilege to borrow 
from SBA; and the possible loss of sub- 
stantial income tax benefits that accrue 
to SBIC’s and their shareholders. 

The committee amended the language 
of section 302 of the SBI Act to include 
“growth” as a reason for which subordi- 
nated debentures of an SBIC might be 
purchased. However, consonant with 
the rationale for this act, I would hope 
that SBA would give preference to new 
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SBIC’s, rather than to increase the 
funds available for the extant corpora- 
tions. 

S. 902 would increase the limit of 
SBA loans under section 502 of the act 
to State and local development com- 
panies from $250,000 for each identi- 
fiable small business concern assisted 
to $350,000, and by raising the maximum 
maturity on such loans from 10 years 
to 25 years. 

The bill would also permit private 
investors to participate with SBIC’s in 
providing equity and long-term loans to 
small business concerns. 

The bill would provide other technical 
amendments to the act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 902) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 





HELP FOR RAILROADS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, those 
of us who have been struggling to find 
some kind of relief for the hard-pressed 
railroad industry in the United States 
have been greatly encouraged by two 
developments that have occurred during 
the past few days. 

First of all, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission issued a report calling for 
direct Federal assistance to maintain 
essential railroad passenger service. 

This proposal would be very costly to 
the Government, and of course the Con- 
gress is going to have to study it care- 
fully before deciding whether or not to 
put it into effect. The very fact that 
the proposal has been made is, however, 
heartening evidence that responsible of- 
ficials in the Government have finally 
been alerted to the seriousness of this 
situation. 

The critical nature of the railroad 
problem was brought clearly before the 
Nation by the recent bankruptcy of the 
New Haven Railroad. In the weeks 
preceding that bankruptcy, other Sen- 
ators and myself sought desperately to 
find some means that the Federal Gov- 
ernment might intercede to help save 
this vital element in the transportation 
system of New York and New England. 
However, the New Haven went under, 
and is now going through a painful re- 
organization, which all of us still hope 
will prevent the reduction of its needed 
passenger service. 

In spite of our failure to save the New 
Haven from bankruptcy, perhaps our ef- 
forts helped to convince the ICC and 
other Federal officials that some means 
to save the railroads must be found. 
Newspaper articles and editorials insert- 
ed into the Recorp at the time of the 
New Haven crisis made clear that other 
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railroads are hovering on the edge of 
similar financial difficulties. 

If we do not take action in the very 
near future, there is no doubt that the 
passenger railroad service in the East 
will be thrown into absolute chaos. 
This could lead to pressure for national- 
ization of the railroads, a dangerous 
recourse that I am sure all of us wish to 
avoid, if possible. 

Neither Federal funds nor Federal 
action, however, provide the entire an- 
swer. We must have vigorous efforts on 
the State and local levels if our vast net- 
work of commuter railroads is to be 
saved. 

It therefore gave me great satisfaction 
that on the same day the ICC made pub- 
lic its report, the Governors of New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut set 
up a Tristate Transportation Committee 
for the Metropolitan Area of New York 
City. This committee was directed not 
only to find means to rescue the com- 
muter railroad service, but also to ex- 
plore the problems of motor traffic, air 
travel, and freight transportation. 

Governor Nelson Rockefeller of New 
York, who initiated the talks that led to 
the establishment of this committee, 
made it clear that this will be an “action 
agency” rather than just another study 
group. We can expect that this com- 
mittee will be a key instrument in solv- 
ing the transportation problems of the 
world’s greatest metropolitan region. 

I was particularly pleased by a remark 
made by Governor Rockefeller at the 
time the new committee was announced. 
Explaining that the State and local gov- 
ernments must take primary respon- 
sibility for transit problems, he said: 

We can’t just throw up our hands and 
run to Washington. 


Surely this is the attitude that provides 
the basis for solution to the problems 
of mass population centers without the 
loss of freedom and our republican insti- 
tutions. The Federal Government has 
its role to play in solving these problems, 
but if we were to rely on it entirely, we 
may be certain that would mean the end 
of self-government in the United States. 

I commend Governor Rockefeller and 
his fellow Governors in Connecticut and 
New Jersey. They have shown us that 
State government has the hardiness and 
the determination to attack the prob- 
lems of modern society. We at the Fed- 
eral level should respond by backing up 
their efforts. 

The problem of the railroads will not 
be solved in a few weeks or a few months. 
But if we all work together, I am con- 
fident that we will find some means to 
maintain effective free enterprise in this 
important segment of American trans- 
portation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point 
in the Recorp an editorial published in 
the New York Times of August 31 and an 
article written by Don Ross and pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribuné 
of the same date, both on the subject of 
the new hope which has been held out to 
the railroads, 
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There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Aug. 31, 1961] 
Ratt RESCUE IN SIGHT 


The congressional battle ahead cannot be 
minimized, but the Interstate Commerce 
Commission recommendation yesterday of 
direct Federal subsidies to help the railroads 
maintain essential passenger services may 
very well prove to be a landmark in the long 
struggle for official recognition of a national, 
and especially metropolitan, problem. 

Occurring as it did on the very day the 
Governors of New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut were meeting to explore and effec- 
tuate a tristate approach to regional trans- 
portation improvement, the Federal action 
brightens immeasurably the prospect for a 
beneficial partnership of three levels of gov- 
ernment. New York City and the metro- 
politan regional council representing county 
and local government in the three States 
are active and interested parties to better- 
ment of rail service. 

Government awakened slowly to its respon- 
sibility for saving this sick industry. It sub- 
sidized competitors, air, sea, and land. It 
submitted the railroads to overly exacting 
regulation, including the double jeopardy of 
Federal and State supervision. It overtaxed 
them, sometimes for public improvements 
that contributed to decline of rail travel, a 
form of compulsory suicide. It treated the 
railroads as a monopoly to be feared, when 
they had already become a fallen contestant 
deserving only pity. 

So perhaps we are now emerging from con- 
tradictions of the past, and are ready to con- 
struct consistent governmental policy. The 
ICC says: “A nation that is serious about 
propelling a man to the moon should be 
able to solve the mundane problem of mov- 
ing its citizens dependably and comfortably 
some 50 miles or less from home to work 
without multiplying ribbons of concrete and 
asphalt that would strangle the central cities 
they are supposed to serve.” 

But it is not enough merely to rescue the 
railroads, or what is left of them. Without 
modernization, expansion, coordination, and 
vast improvement by imaginative planning 
the railroads will not recapture the passenger 
who has taken to the highways or prevent 
further desertion of customers. If we are to 
meet the challenge of the future, as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission suggests, 
the preservation of status quo will be a 
meager victory. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 
31, 1961] 


TRISTATE GOVERNORS Vow To SOLVE TRANSIT 
MEss 
(By Don Ross) 

The Governors of New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut announced the appointment 
yesterday of a tristate transportation com- 
mittee. They promised that it will not be 
just another study committee but will 
come up with a program of action to solve 
the metropolitan region’s massive transpor- 
tation problems, including those of com- 
muters. 

Announcement of the committee, which 
includes official representatives from the 
three States and New York City, was made by 
the Governors—Rockefeller of New York, 
Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey, and John 
N. Dempsey of Connecticut—at a press con- 
ference in Mr. Rockefeller’s office, 22 West 
55th Street. The Governors had previously 
met privately for an hour and a half. 


NEW COMMITTEE MEETS 


The new committee held its first meeting 
in Mr. Rockefeller’s office immediately after 
the press conference. Among other things, 
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it will presumably look into the feasibility 
of establishing a tristate transportation 
agency to supervise the operation of the re- 
gion’s commuter railroads. The metropoli- 
tan regional council, composed of the re- 
gion’s top elected officials, has long been in 
favor of establishing such an agency. Mayor 
Wagner, chairman of the MRC, yesterday 
expressed his approval of the Governors’ 
action. 

The committee’s first report, the Governors 
said, is expected November 1. The Governors 
said that Federal participation in the study 
will be sought and that representatives of 
the Federal Bureau of Roads and of the 
Federal Housing and Home Agency will be 
invited to become members of the committee. 
The committee’s work is expected to be fi- 
nanced “primarily from Federal and State 
funds,” the Governors said. 


LOCAL OFFICIALS INVITED 


Local officials of the three States will be 
invited to consult and work with the com- 
mittee, it was said and public and private 
agencies in the metropolitan region will be 
asked for their cooperation and support. 

The Governors declined to get down to 
details about the problems that the com- 
mittee willlook into. “Instead of just talking 
about the problems we’d like to be able to 
say ‘here is the problem and here’s the solu- 
tion’,” Governor Rockefeller said: “We don’t 
want to raise a problem and then have it 
kicked around in the press for a couple of 
weeks. The public gets discouraged.” 

“We're all tired of study committees,” 
Governor Dempsey said. “I’m willing to go 
back to my State and tell the people that 
we will get action this time.” 

Reporters at the press conference brought 
up the point that cooperation between New 
York and New Jersey lately has been less 
than perfect. Would the two States be able 
to cooperate in working out transportation 
solutions? 

Among the current points of friction be- 
tween the two States are New Jersey’s new 
commuter income tax, which is intended to 
siphon some $50 million annually from the 
New York State treasury. New York is re- 
sisting this. The New York Legislature has 
passed bills empowering the Port of New 
York Authority to buy and operate the bank- 
rupt Hudson & Manhattan Railroad (the 
Hudson tubes) and build a $335 million 
World Trade Center in lower Manhattan. 
New since the port authority is a bistate 
agency. But many New Jersey legislators, 
viewing the World Trade Center as of ben- 
efit mostly to New York and not to New 
Jersey are against it. 

“This region will not grow and develop by 
furtherance of provincial views,” Governor 
Meyner said. “Bob and I are working to- 
gether to advance projects that will benefit 
both sides,’’ Governor Rockefeller said. 

Mr. Meyner, a Democrat, will retire as 
Governor in November. Mr. Rockefeller, a 
Republican, is expected to run again next 
year. Mr. Dempsey, a Democrat, is also ex- 
pected to run in 1962. 

In their reported statement announcing 
the formation of the committee, the Gov- 
ernors said that the following were illustra- 
tive of the studies to be undertaken by it: 

1. Analysis of the economic and financial 
resources available to support a coordinated 
transportation system. 


TRANSIT ANALYSIS 


2. Analysis of railroad and highway pas- 
senger transportation as to adequacy and 
compatibility as parts of an integrated re- 
gional transportation network. 

3. Analysis of freight movements by rail, 
highway, water, and air looking toward a 
flexible, efficient system that can contribute 
positively to the region’s economic develop- 
ment. 
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4. Analysis of the region’s airport needs, 
including short-haul taxi service, interme- 
diate ranges and intercontinental require- 
ments. 

5. Forecasting the impact of any proposed 
transportation plans on land use patterns in 
the region. 

6. Evaluation of methods, including tech- 
nological developments, for improving the 
service and economics of mass transit. 

7. Study of methods and machinery to in- 
sure continuing intergovernmental coopera- 
tion on the region’s transportation matters. 

The members of the tristate transporta- 
tion committee are: 

For New York State: William J. Ronan, 
secretary to Mr. Rockefeller; J. Burch Mc- 
Morran, superintendent of public works; 
Arne C. Wiprud, director of office of trans- 
portation; and George A. Dudley, director of 
Office of regional development. 

For New York City: James Felt, chairman 
of the planning commission. 


JERSEY MEMBERS 


For New Jersey: Dwight R. G. Palmer, 
highway commissioner; Otto H. Fritzsche, 
highway engineer; Herbert A. Thomas, Jr., 
director, State division of railroads; and Matt 
Adams, commissioner of conservation and 
economic development. 

For Connecticut: Carl Lalumia, executive 
aid to Governor Dempsey; Howard Ives, 
highway commissioner; Eugene S. Loughlin, 
chairman, public utilities commission; and 
Graham Treadway, chairman, Connecticut 
Development Commission. 

An announcement from Mr. Rockefeller’s 
office late yesterday said that the committee, 
at a 4-hour meeting, had elected William J. 
Ronan, the Governor’s secretary, as its chair- 
man. The committee will hold a meeting in 
Washington September 18 with representa- 
tives of the Federal Bureau of Public Works 
and of the Federal Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

ACTION PRAISED 

The Governors’ action drew praise yester- 
day from the Regional Plan Association, a 
private planning group. C. McKim Norton, 
its executive vice president, said: 

“The Governors’ agreement creates ma- 
chinery for tristate action which the asso- 
ciation has urged for several years. This new 
regional approach opens the way for solu- 
tions tailored to the needs of the whole tri- 
state region including its older central cities 
and mushrooming suburbs. For the first 
time under chief executive leadership all 
forms of transportation will be analyzed to 
create a balanced system of moving goods 
and people. We can now anticipate that 
necessary measures will fit into a compre- 
hensive, long-range and permanent regional 
transportation plan.” 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, regardless 
of the unanimous-consent agreement en- 
tered into, the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WiLL1aMs] be recognized for 5 min- 
utes, and that the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Younc] be recognized for 5 minutes 
thereafter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 





PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF CIVIL 
SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on July 10 the Senate passed 
S. 739, the purpose of which is to amend 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, as 
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amended, with respect to the method of 
computing interest earnings of special 
Treasury issues held by the civil service 
retirement and disability fund. There 
appeared to be no objection to this pro- 
vision as approved by the Senate. 

On August 16 the bill was reported to 
the House, but with a significant amend- 
ment. It subsequently was passed by the 
House of Representatives, with this 
amendment to the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act the purpose of which appears 
to be to give substantially increased 
benefits to Members of Congress and em- 
ployees of Members of Congress. 

I have not had time to examine fully 
the bill and all its implications. How- 
ever, I have examined it enough to know 
that there will be opposition to any con- 
ference report which is brought before 
the Senate embracing these provisions. 
I so serve notice at this time. 

I understand the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service is holding hear- 
ings this morning on this amendment 
which was adopted by the House. I re- 
gret that I shall not be able to attend 
the hearing; however, I have notified the 
chairman of the subcommittee that there 
will be opposition to this provision. It is 
indefensible that we should even con- 
sider extending to ourselves and our em- 
ployees such unwarranted benefits. It is 
recognized that to extend similar bene- 
fits to the other employees would bank- 
rupt the whole retirement fund. 

I shall discuss the bill and its implica- 
tions in greater detail at a later date, 
after I have had an opportunity to ex- 
amine it more carefully. In the mean- 
time, I quote sections 6, 7, and 8 of the 
bill, which provide these additional 
benefits for Members of Congress and our 
employees: 

Sec. 6. The third sentence of section 6(f) 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 2256(f)), is amended to 
read as follows: “Any Member who completes 
twenty years of service, or who attains the 
age of fifty years and shall have served in 
nine Congresses, or who attains the age of 
fifty-five years and completes fifteen years 
of service (at least ten years of which is 
service as a Member), shall, upon separation 
from the service (other than by resignation 
or expulsion), be paid a reduced annuity 
computed as provided in section 9.”. 

Sec. 7. Section 6(d) of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 2256 
(d)), is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” immediately fol- 
lowing “(d)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) Any congressional employee who 
completes twenty years of service shall, upon 
involuntary separation from service as a 
congressional employee not by removal for 
cause on charges of misconduct or delin- 
quency, be paid a reduced annuity computed 
as provided in section 9.”. 

Sec. 8. (a) The first sentence of section 
9(b) of the Civil Service Retirement Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 2259(b)), is amended by 
inserting ‘“, or former congressional em- 
ployee,’”” immediately following the words 
“congressional employee” where first appear- 
ing in such sentence. 

(b) The second sentence of such section 
9(b) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “, or former congressional 
employee,’”’ immediately following the words 
“congressional employee” where first appear- 
ing in such sentence; 
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(2) by inserting the word “and” immedi- 
ately following “service,” at the end of clause 
(1) thereof; and 

(3) by striking out “, and (3) has served 
as a congressional employee during the last 
eleven months of his civilian service”. 


Mr. LAUSCHE,. Mr. President, I wish 
to join in the remarks made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware. The 
President of the United States, in several 
of his messages, called upon the people 
of the country to make sacrifices. He 
asked especially that we not indulge in 
programs which will accelerate the spiral 
of inflation. 

As pointed out by the Senator from 
Delaware, we find that today Congress is 
contemplating the passage of a bill to 
increase the retirement benefits of Mem- 
bers of Congress and of congressional 
employees. I cannot bring myself to an 
understanding of how we in the Congress 
can ever call upon the citizenry to make 
sacrifices, when we disregard wantonly 
every principle which would make pos- 
sible a course of conduct compatible with 
that recommended by the President. 
How can we turn down anyone’s de- 
mands upon the Government when and 
if we vote, in these times, to increase 
our own retirement benefits? 

If we are to follow a course which will 
be serviceable to our country, this is the 
time to place sacrifices upon ourselves, 
and then, realizing that we have done 
that, go to the people of the country and 
ask them to join with us. 

I will stand foursquare with the Sen- 
ator from Delaware in opposing this 
measure, which contemplates at this 
time increasing the retirement benefits 
of the Members of the U.S. Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from 
Ohio for his support. 

As one example of what the bill would 
do, it appears that it would extend to 
Members of Congress or to congressional 
employees immediate retirement benefits 
after 20 years of service if they were in- 
voluntarily separated from the service. 
This period is even reduced under cer- 
tain circumstances. This would place 
a premium on having a congressional 
employee discharged after he has served 
20 years—for that would make him eli- 
gible for larger retirement benefits than 
he otherwise would be eligible to re- 
ceive—should he resign or get a letter 
of regret from his employer at the time 
of his departure. 

A similar situation would exist in the 
case of the Members of Congress. We 
know that in most instances the Mem- 
bers of Congress are involuntarily sep- 
arated from their jobs. 

This bill would place the taxpayers in 
the position of having to pay a Member 
of Congress a bonus if he were defeated 
for reelection. How ridiculous can we 
get? 

I wish to pay my respects to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. MonrRoNEY], a 
member of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, who ascertained the 
joker in the bill when it came to the Sen- 
ate and insisted on having his commit- 
tee examine the bill carefully and pre- 
pare a report on it. The Senator from 
Oklahoma has been most alert to this 
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situation, and I desire to thank him and 
the other members of his committee for 
placing a red flag on this bill. 

The House amendment should be de- 
feated. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio obtained the 
floor. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Ohio yield briefly 
to me? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 





WATERED HAMS—NO WATER 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that I have just 
now received a call from the Department 
of Agriculture, which announces that it 
has rescinded the order in regard to the 
adulteration of hams. 

I wish to commend the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Orville Freeman, and 
his Department for the watered ham 
decision announced today. It is cer- 
tainly refreshing to note that the voice 
of the consumer, for so long a distant 
echo, has at last been heard in the of- 
fices where administrative decisions are 
made. While the return to waterless 
hams will not please some members of 
the meat industry, it will be signaled as 
a significant victory for the general 
public. If the ham is federally in- 
spected, the shopper will once again be 
able to buy with confidence. 

I believe the experience of holding 
public hearings around the country has 
been a valuable one for the Department 
of Agriculture. I trust the lesson has 
not been lost on the other Federal de- 
partments and agencies, for they have 
not been accustomed to hold hearings 
on consumer matters. From this expe- 
rience the departments should have 
learned that the American consumer 
does not take lightly to being bypassed 
by administrative decree. The depart- 
ments invariably justify their decisions 
as being in the public interest; yet too 
frequently they arrive at them with a 
minimum of public inquiry. 

The new no-water-allowed provision 
is a step in the right direction to restore 
integrity to the marketplace. The large 
volume of mail that I and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have received in re- 
sponse to my testimony given at the 
Washington watered ham hearings on 
May 17, demonstrates the great need for 
a consumer’s forum from which to plead 
for quality and fair treatment. Such a 
forum would be available through the 
establishment of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Consumer Interests. I believe 
such a committee is needed; and I have 
submitted a resolution—Senate Resolu- 
tion 115—which would make this pos- 
sible. 

I thank the Senator from Ohio very 
much for yielding to me. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I have been 
happy to yield. 





ANOTHER TAX DODGE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
American taxpayers should not be re- 
quired to foot the bill for rumpus rooms 
and basement bars in dwellings, and 
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underground parking lots in commercial 
buildings under the guise of civil defense 
shelters. 

Recently, there was introduced in the 
House of Representatives by a Member 
from my State of Ohio, proposed legis- 
lation which would permit income tax 
deductions for fallout shelters in private 
homes and business establishments. 

If citizens wish to pay for shelters, 
that is their own business. The only 
conceivable responsibiilty that the Fed- 
eral Government might have would be to 
make available to them information as 
to the various types of shelters that 
could possibly afford them and their 
families any protection. I have said 
repeatedly it is my belief that bomb 
shelters in basements and backyards will 
be of little use, if any, in a nuclear war. 

To allow an income tax deduction at 
this time, when we are faced with the 
largest peacetime budget in our history, 
would be unconscionable. It would 
benefit only private homeowners and 
businessmen. For those who rent their 
homes or live in apartments it would be 
meaningless. It would be giving home 
and apartment owners a special privi- 
lege. To allow this measure to pass 
would be to open a tax loophole, for the 
benefit of a few, for which the great 
majority of American taxpayers would 
have to bear the burden. In this grim 
period of international anarchy we 
should be looking for ways to close 
present tax loopholes, instead of open- 
ing new ones. 

A chain reaction has begun for those 
eager to clamber on the civil defense 
gravy train. Hundreds of contractors 
are now advertising fallout shelters, so- 
called, and enticing people who have no 
need whatsoever for them to go into debt 
in purchasing them. Members of Con- 
gress from wheatgrowing States are im- 
portuning department heads to use our 
wheat surplus to stock these shelters for 
14 days. We may depend upon it that 
the corngrowers, the dairymen, and 
others will soon follow. 

The enticing scent of honey has the 
civil defense opportunists swarming in 
droves toward the Treasury. Over $1 
billion has already been wasted on civil 
defense in the past 10 or 11 years. Let 
us not open the door to a tax subterfuge 
for the benefit of the few, and cause 
further waste. 

Mr. President, a recent editorial, en- 
titled “Another Tax Dodge,” was pub- 
lished in the Cleveland Press on August 
26, 1961, and in the Columbus Citizen- 
Journal on August 28, 1961. Both of 
these great newspapers are members of 
the Scripps-Howard league, which for 
many years has been cognizant of the 
waste, inefficiency, and uselessness of 
civil defense, as it has been conducted 
since 1950. This cditorial points out the 
inequity of an income tax deduction for 
civil defense fallout shelters, so-called. 

The editors of these two fine news- 
papers are once again to be commended 
for their service to the public in exposing 
this latest civil defense scheme. I com- 


mend this editorial to my colleagues, and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, as part of 
my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Cleveland Press, Aug. 26, 1961, and 
the Columbus Citizen-Journal, Aug. 28, 
1961] 

ANOTHER Tax DODGE 


A loophole once was a small opening in 
the wall, through which the brave settlers 
shot at the noble redman, on the warpath. 
By a process of evolution it has come to 
mean a method to duck taxes. The latest 
proposed loophole is a plan to remit taxes 
on money spent for private air raid shelters. 
The Press hopes that Congress doesn’t take 
it seriously, 

Author of the scheme is Congressman 
WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, of Cleveland. Gover- 
nor Rockefeller of New York has endorsed the 
general idea. Most articulate opponent is 
that longtime foe of civil defense boondog- 
gling, Senator STEPHEN M. Young, also of 
Cleveland. He anticipates homeowners 
would build rumpus rooms and businessmen 
underground garages, and call them air raid 
shelters. 

Congressman MINSHALL, on the other 
hand, says people are building swimming 
pools and barbecue pits, instead of protect- 
ing themselves “against the awesome possi- 
bility of being incinerated like flies on a 
grill.” 

Shelters thus far suggested provide no 
protection whatever against incineration. 
The most that is claimed for them is de- 
fense against fallout, in areas remote from 
bomb blasts. 

It is sound policy, in the opinion of this 
newspaper that U.S. citizens be permitted to 
build shelters and/or swimming pools to 
the extent they feel the need of either or 
both; but not out of taxes. 

Federal tax legislation is so full of loop- 
holes now that few are chosen to get stuck 
with the entire tab and many escape their 
fair share of the burden. Exemptions of 
this type get far away from the sound prin- 
ciple that taxes are meant to raise revenue, 
rather than to regulate the lives of the 
people. 

Senator Younc has the right name for this 
one, “a raid on the Treasury in the name 
of civil defense.” 





IMPROVED COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
FOR HEALTH CARE OF AGED 
PERSONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
after consultation with interested Sen- 
ators and the leadership on the minority 
side, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 828, 
House bill 4998. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 4998) to assist in expanding and 
improving community facilities and 
services for the health care of aged and 
other persons, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
with amendments, on page 2, line 3, after 
**$50,000,000”, to strike out “for each 
such fiscal year”; in line 5, after the 
word “out”, to strike out “ “$3,000,000” ” 
and insert “ “an amount, not to exceed 
$3,000,000” ”’; in line 6 after the word 
“thereof”, to strike out ‘‘ “$5,000,000” ” 
and insert ““such amount as may be 
necessary”’’’; in line 21, after the word 
“authority”, to insert “or, where appro- 
priate, the State mental health author- 
ity”; in line 22, after the word “reduce”’, 
to strike out “to” and insert “the”; on 
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page 3, line 9, to strike out “agency”; 
in line 17, after “$10,000,000”, to strike 
out “for each such fiscal year’; in line 
24, after the word “year”, to strike out 
“shall” and insert “may”; on page 6, 
line 9, after the word ‘year’, to strike 
out “shall’’ and insert “may”; in line 
22, after the word “of”, to strike out 
“the cost of such project” and insert 
“so much of the cost of such facility or 
such equipment as the Surgeon General 
determines is reasonably attributable to 
experimental or demonstration pur- 
poses”; on page 7, at the beginning of 
line 7, to insert “There is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated not to exceed 
$10,000,000 for grants in any fiscal year 
for projects under this section”; on page 
8, after line 8, to insert: 

AMENDMENT TO DEFINITION OF REHABILITATION 

FACILITY 

Sec. 5. Section 631(n) of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(n) The term ‘rehabilitation facility’ 
means a facility which is operated for the 
primary purpose of assisting in the rehabili- 
tation of disabled persons through an in- 
tegrated program of— 

“(1) medical evaluation and services, and 

“(2) psychological, social, or vocational 
evaluation and services, 
under competent professional supervision, 
and in the case of which— 

“(3) the major portion of the required 
evaluation and services is furnished within 
the facility; and 

“(4) either (A) the facility is operated in 
connection with a hospital, or (B) all medi- 
cal and related health services are prescribed 
by, or are under the general direction of, 
persons licensed to practice medicine or sur- 
gery in the State.” 


On page 9, after line 4, to insert: 
EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION FOR LOANS 


Sec. 6. Section 661 of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by striking out “prior 
to July 1, 1962’’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“prior to July 1, 1964”. 


After line 8, to strike out: 


(d) Effective July 1, 1963, the parentheti- 
cal phrase in the first sentence of section 
433(a) of such Act which reads “(including 
grants-in-aid for drawing plans, erection of 
buildings, and acquisitions of land there- 
for)” is repealed. 


After line 12, to insert: 


Sec. 7. Section 433(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by striking out the 
parenthetical phrase “(including grants-in- 
aid for drawing plans, erection of buildings, 
and acquisition of land therefor)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘“(including, when in 
the judgment of the Surgeon General such 
action is necessary to provide for regional or 
national research needs, grants-in-aid for 
drawing plans, erection of buildings, and 
acquisition of land therefor) ”’. 


At the beginning of line 21, to strike 
out “(e)” and insert “‘Sec. 8. (a)”; in 
line 23, after the word “inserting”, to 
strike out “six”.” and insert “eight,” and 
by striking out ‘‘$30,000,000” and insert- 
ing “$50,000,000”; on page 10, at the be- 
ginning of line 1, to strike out “(f)” and 
insert ‘“‘(b)’’; in line 3, to strike out 
“1962” and insert ‘1964’; after line 3, 
to insert: 

(c) Section 706(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “, or in the case of a multi- 
purpose facility,” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “in the case of a facility which the Sur- 
geon General determines is to be used for 
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research, or research and purposes related 
thereto (including research training), in the 
sciences related to health or, in the case of 
any other multipurpose facility,’’. 


And, after line 10, to insert: 

(d) Sections 704 and 705(c)(2) of such 
Act are each amended by inserting “, or 
research and related purposes,” after re- 
search’’, wherever it appears therein. Sec- 
tion 705(e) of such Act is amended by in- 
serting “, or research and related purposes,” 
after ‘‘research” the first time it appears 
therein and inserting “or related purposes’”’ 
after “research” the second time it appears 
therein. Section 707(b) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “, or research and re- 
lated purposes,” after “research purposes”. 
Section 706 (a) of such Act is amended by 
striking out “facility for research” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “facility for research, 
or research and related purposes,”. Section 
708 of such Act is amended by inserting ‘or 
related purposes” after “research’’. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, H.R. 4998, 
the proposed Community Health Serv- 
ices and Facilities Act of 1961, was unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. Its passage 
would greatly assist in expanding and 
improving community facilities and serv- 
ices for the health care of the aged and 
the chronically ill outside of hospitals. 

The bill would continue or expand 
several existing grant-in-aid programs 
for specified time periods, and would 
create one new program in the Public 
Health Service. 

The major objectives of the bill are 
as follows: 

First, to increase from $30 million to 
$50 million, for the next 5 years, the an- 
nual authorization for grants and serv- 
ices to States, to assist them in develop- 
ing public health programs to provide 
out-of-hospital health services to the 
aged and chronically ill; 

Second, to authorize $10 million of ap- 
propriations in each of the next 5 years 
to finance project grants to develop new 
or improved methods of providing health 
services outside of hospitals, particularly 
for the chronically ill and aged; 

Third, to amend the Hill-Burton hos- 
pital and medical facility construction 
program, to provide for four changes: 
(a) To increase from $10 million to $20 
million per year the authorization for 
appropriations to assist in the construc- 
tion of public and other nonprofit nurs- 
ing homes; (b) to increase from $1.2 
million to $10 million the annual au- 
thorization for appropriations for re- 
search projects related to the effective 
utilization and development of hospitals 
and other medical facilities and to ex- 
pand the program to permit the paying 
of up to 6624 percent of the experimen- 
tal construction costs of hospitals and 
other medical facilities; (c) to liberalize 
the eligibility criteria of rehabilitation 
centers by requiring that they provide 
medical services and either psychologi- 
cal, social, or vocational services to qual- 
ify for Federal construction assistance. 
Under existing law, all four of these cat- 
egories of services must be provided; and 
(d) to extend the termination date of 
the loan program under the Hill-Burton 
hospital and medical facility construc- 
tion program until June 30, 1964, when 
the grant program expires. 
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Fourth, to restrict the nonmatching 
program for the construction of health 
research facilities to projects that are 
of national or regional value. 

Fifth, to extend for an additional 3 
years the expiring matching program for 
the construction of health research fa- 
cilities, with an increase in the authori- 
zation for appropriations from $30 mil- 
lion per year to $50 million per year. 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare held hearings on S. 1071, H.R. 
4998, and a related bill, S. 719, on Au- 
gust 3 and 4, 1961. During these hear- 
ings it received testimony from repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; the vice presi- 
dent for medical affairs, University of 
Pennsylvania; the president-elect, Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science; the Association of Schools 
of Public Health; the American Public 
Health Association; the Association of 
State and Territorial Health Officers; the 
American Hospital Association; the 
Rochester, Minn., Methodist Hospital 
and Mayo Clinic; the AFL-CIO; the 
American Optometric Association; and 
the American Podiatry Association. 

All of these witnesses strongly sup- 
ported the proposed legislation. 

In addition, statements in support of 
this proposed legislation were submitted 
by the U.S. Conference of Mayors, the 
U.S. Conference of City Health Officers, 
the American Dental Association, the 
American Nurses Association, and many 
other interested organizations, officials, 
and individuals. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand that 
the bill makes available $10 million 
for grants-in-aid for the construction 
of research or experimental projects 
relating to improving hospital design and 
function in order to provide better pa- 
tient care and more economical hospital 
operation. 

I will ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
who is handling this bill, and whose life- 
long interest in the health of the Nation 
is well known. What types of projects 
does the committee contemplate would 
qualify for such grants? 

Mr. HILL. Since very little controlled 
research has been done to determine 
how the structural design of a hospital 
facility may be related to improved pa- 
tient care, more efficient utilization of 
personnel and the consequent reduction 
of the cost of care to the patient, the 
Surgeon General is directed by the bill 
to carefully evaluate the intended re- 
sults of any project requesting construc- 
tion funds in order to determine whether 
the project proposed is in fact for con- 
trolled scientific research, experiment, 
or demonstration. That is, the qualify- 
ing project must demonstrate its scien- 
tific nature, and the Surgeon. General 
may determine its qualification by ref- 
erence to such things as the proposed 
plans of design, the extent and results 
of any preliminary research, pilot test 
projects, professional reports, analyses, 
or recommendations. Matching funds 
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could then be made available to assist 
in the construction of a total hospital 
facility or to assist in the construction 
of a part or parts of hospitals for the 
purposes of studying one or more spe- 
cific areas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee for 
the detailed answer he has given to the 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. 


President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the committee . 


amendments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments 
will be considered en bloc. 

The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments en bloc. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, my 
understanding is that there was no con- 
troversy over the bill. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 
The bill was unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That was once my 
committee, the Senator will remember. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. We were very proud 
to have the Senator from Illinois as a 
member of the committee, and we re- 
gretted it very much when he left. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I did not want to 
leave. 

Mr. HILL. We shall be glad to have 
him back any time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Circumstances forced 
me to leave. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (H.R. 4998) was passed. 





AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AIRPORT 
ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
assume the unfinished business, S. 1703, 
the bill to amend the Federal Airport 
Act, is now before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Consid- 
eration of the bill does not come before 
the Senate automatically prior to the 
expiration of the morning hour. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the unfinished business (S. 
1703) be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1703) to amend the Fed- 
eral Airport Act so as to extend the time 
for making grants under the provisions 
of such act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to suggest the 
absence of a quorum, without the time 
being taken from either side. 


Fe Nereis am 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes on the bill. 

At 4 minutes after 2 this morning, a 
TWA Constellation, en route from the 
East Coast, via Chicago, to Las Vegas 
and California, disappeared off the tower 
radar screen at Midway and crashed in 
a suburban area of Chicago. It, fortu- 
nately, struck open space, and, so far as 
we know, there were no ground casual- 
ties. The plane carried 71 or 72 passen- 
gers and a crew of 5. 

I take this occasion, because of the 
lack of information at this time, since 
there apparently is no tape of the com- 
munication between the tower and the 
pilot of the plane, and, so far as we can 
ascertain at this time through the FAA, 
there was no communication between 
the pilot and the company radio, to an- 
nounce that Mr. Halaby, the Adminis- 
trator of the FAA, and members of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, whose duty it 
is to investigate all accidents, and other 
accident specialists, are already en route 
or have already arrived at the scene of 
the crash. 

Since this is one of that type of acci- 
dent, the probable cause of which can- 
not be ascertained until an analysis of 
the wreckage can be made, after the fire 
has cooled, I make a plea to the press, 
as a former member of the press, not to 
speculate, without definite information 
of some kind, as to the probable cause. 

We have just gone through a series 
of difficulties in the recent hijacking 
cases that could have greatly endan- 
gered aviation. We have been through 
other types of air disasters, which occur 
only once in more than 2 million flights. 
But there is a tendency, when newspaper 
headlines feature these spectacular hap- 
penings, without definite proof or evi- 
dence to sustain a conclusion in the 
early stages of the investigation, to 
stimulate delusions of grandeur on the 
part of psychopathic persons, which has 
a tendency to further endanger aviation. 

I hope that, as a responsibility of the 
press, they will follow closely and print 
all of the factual data that can be ob- 
tained, and which will be released to 
the press as rapidly as it can be ascer- 
tained and verified and that specula- 
tion be withheld until we have more firm 
and reliable information. 

To speculate as to some spectacular 
cause can actually be one of the most 
dangerous things that can occur in avi- 
ation. As a result of our committee’s 
investigations of accidents over the past 
several years, we have ascertained that 
there seems to be a trend, when there 
is newspaper publicity involving the type 
of accidents which are largely occasioned 
by psychopaths, that others who read 
about them are stimulated, and thereby 
a dangerous situation is created. 
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I merely wish to make this announce- 
ment, and to assure the Senate and the 
House that, with the usual speed in 
getting to the scene, and combing the 
scene for details in the most scientific 
way, the experts of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the specialists of Federal 
Aviation Agency will soon begin to ascer- 
tain the cause, as they have been able 
to do in most accidents of the past. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MONRONEY., I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has there been any 
speculation, in spite of the fact that the 
tapes give no explanation of the acci- 
dent? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I understand that 
there was such speculation on a radio 
news report. There is also a report that 
some ham operator, some amateur op- 
erator, had heard the pilot call by radio 
to report that there was an electrical 
fire aboard, or a fire in the electrical 
system. This could or could not be true. 
If it can be verified, of course, it will be 
valuable evidence. 

The tape—at the airport tower which 
was only 4 minutes distant from the 
plane—so far the tape has been rerun 
several times by the accident investi- 
gator on the scene. It indicates nothing. 

The FAA advises me that the com- 
pany radio, the only other normal 
source of communication with the plane, 
was reported to be not monitoring or 
not in communication with this partic- 
ular flight. 

That would not be the type of danger- 
ous speculation to which I referred. 

Some dangerous speculation at times 
stimulates psychopaths to think of these 
things. It is perhaps better not to spec- 
ulate unless there is evidence. The evi- 
dence will certainly be released, if there 
is any, as rapidly as it can be ascer- 
tained. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. 
Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. MONRONEY. 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment 8-30-61—C, and 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? The Chair hears 
none; and, without objection, the 
amendment will be printed in the Rec- 
orD without being read. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 2, beginning with line 14, strike 
out all through line 16 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “‘and the sum of 
$66,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, $50,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1963, $45,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964, and $35,000,000 
for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1965, and June 30, 1966’.” 

On page 3, beginning with line 1, strike 
out all through the period in line 3 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “sum 
of $1,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, $1,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1963, and June 30, 
1964, and $500,000 for each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1965, and June 30, 1966.” 

On page 3, beginning with line 19, strike 
out all through line 20 and insert in lieu 


I concur with the 


I thank my dis- 
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thereof the following: ‘“‘the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1962, $6,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, $5,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and $3,500,- 
000 for each of the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1965, and June 30, 1966,”. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. President, the amendment would 
not change the method of financing. 
Last night I offered an amendment to 
do that, and it was defeated. 

This amendment would provide for an 
orderly reduction in funds, year by year, 
as proposed by President Eisenhower 
and by the former head of the FAA, 
General Quesada, in 1958-59. 

The amendment would authorize $261 
million over a 5-year term, instead of 
the $375 million proposed in the bill, a 
saving of $114 million. 

The reduction would be provided in 
an orderly way. Funds for the match- 
ing grants to the States would be the 
same in fiscal year 1962 as provided in 
the bill, a total of $75 million. The 
funds would be scaled down for each 
of the 4 years to follow, to accomplish 
the saving of $114 million. 

I feel very strongly, on the basis of 
the hearings and on the basis of all the 
justifications, that the $261 million 
would be ample to accomplish what the 
committee report describes as desirable 
and essential, and what the authors of 
the bill argue should be provided by 
the Federal Government. 

The heart of the issue on how much 
is to be spent on airport construction 
lies in the type of projects contemplated 
and how information was gathered on 
this question. The bill asks for a 5- 
year authorization of $375 million. That 
sum would be fully committed by this 
bill. 

How does the figure of $375 million of 
Federal money relate to the need for 
planned airport projects? The answer 
is to be found in the hearings held on 
the airport construction bills both in 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives this year, in which a national air- 
port survey was given very careful con- 
sideration. 

The national airport survey was con- 
ducted by the Airport Operators’ Coun- 
cil, the American Association of Airport 
Executives, and the National Associa- 
tion of State Aviation Officials. Ob- 
viously, these men have a vested interest, 
one might say, in seeing that as much 
Federal assistance is provided as can be 
obtained. No one could say that this 
particular survey would err on the side of 
underestimating the needs or the desires 
for aid. 

A chart on page 61 of the hearings on 
the companion bill in the House shows 
that the survey correlates closely with 
later requests for subsidies. 

The survey takers wrote to 736 pub- 
licly owned air carrier or passenger air- 
ports and 2,628 publicly owned general 
aviation airports. Air carrier airports 
are served by CAB-certified scheduled 
flights. ‘The general aviation airports 
are not served by scheduled airlines and 
may be thought of as airports which 
serve occasional charter flights, business 
flights, and recreational flights. The 
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airports were asked to say what the cost 
of the projects they had planned for the 
period 1961-64 was. 

The total cost reported by the airports 
replying to the survey was $1,125,044,435. 
That is virtually the same as the $1.1 
billion reported in the national airport 
plan of the Federal Aviation Agency. 

Of this sum, $588,065,224 was available 
from the sponsors of the projects, and 
from local and State assistance. The 
survey takers then concluded that $536,- 
979,211 was needed from other sources, 
But the airport survey has serious weak- 
nesses, and can in no way serve as an 
adequate foundation for the claim that 
$375 million is needed in Federal assist- 
ance over the next 5 years. 

For one thing, as reported on page 38 
of the House hearings, 11.9 percent of 
the $1.1 billion would be for revenue- 
producing areas in terminals. Under the 
Federal Airport Act as amended, and 
printed in the back of the Senate report, 
on page 41, allowable project costs are 
those which accomplish airport develop- 
ment. Projects not allowed included 
bars, cocktail lounges, nightclubs, thea- 
ters, private clubs, garages, hotel rooms, 
commercial offices, or gamerooms. 

Reading further, we discover that the 
cost of airport buildings was allowed 
insofar as it contributed to the safety, 
convenience, or comfort of persons using 
airports. In other words, allowable proj- 
ect costs under existing legislation in- 
clude barbershops, restaurants, ticket 
counters, baggage rooms, newsstands, 
and so on: all facilities which contribute 
to the comfort and convenience of trav- 
elers except those listed above. And 
11.9 percent of the $1.1 billion was to be 
devoted to such areas. 

But when we look at S. 1703, on page 8, 
lines 5-13, we find that allowable project 
costs will no longer include terminal 
facilities which contribute to the com- 
fort of passengers, or to their conven- 
ience, but only to their safety. In other 
words, the act itself does away with 11.9 
percent of the airport survey’s figures or 
$133,875,000. This leaves $991,169,435 
of the original] $1.1 billion. 

How will the $133,875,000 be raised to 
build the revenue-producing areas which 
are intended for airports in the period 
of 1961-64? Shall this sum be taken 
from the $588 million available in State 
and local funds? If it were, and only 
$454 inillion in available funds were left, 
the Government would only have to pro- 
vide $454 million in 50-50 matching 
funds and not the $536 million called 
for by the takers of the airport survey. 

On the other hand, let us assume that 
all of the revenue-producing areas are 
financed out of funds which no one sus- 
pected would become available. In that 
case $588 million would be available in 
funds but only $991,169,435 would be 
needed for all allowable projects; so 
the Federal share remaining would be 
about $403 million. That, too, is a long 
way from the $536 million which this 
survey reported. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma [{Mr. Monroney] for 
that very desirable provision in the bill 
which limits allowable project cost to 
only those parts of terminal buildings 
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which deal with public safety. It has 
the result, however, of knocking $133.8 
million out of the airport survey offered 
in support of this legislation. 

James Ramsey of the National As- 
sociation of State Aviation Officials testi- 
fied before the House subcommittee on 
page 83 of their hearings that the air- 
port survey figure of $1.1 billion includes 
$44 million for construction of rent-free 
space for weather and control tower fa- 
cilities which could not be included un- 
der the terms of this bill. The airport 
survey also includes $27.5 million for 
parking areas, which cannot be included 
under existing legislation or under the 
Airport Act as this bill would amend it. 

I now direct my remarks at another 
part of the airport survey, which also 
has to do with matching funds. What 
are we to make of those projects for 
which less than 50 percent is available? 
I cannot believe that the Senate will de- 
pend upon the figure of $536 million for 
Federal needs when the airport spon- 
sors have indicated no plans to make 
funds available. If the funds are not 
to become available, there is clearly no 
need for the Federal Government to 
match them. 

In the list of States which appears on 
table 9 of the House hearings, page 53, 
projects are listed under 12 States for 
which local matching funds are not pro- 
gramed. This does not indicate a fail- 
ure on the part of the several States, 
which usually bear a small part of air- 
port construction cost, but of the in- 
dividual sponsors of the projects and in 
some cases of the municipalities. 
Nevertheless, 12 States there are. I ask 
unanimous consent that a table show- 
ing the State, the funds available, the 
supposed need for Federal funds, and the 
difference between each pair of amounts 
be inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Table showing project groups (by States) 
where insufficient funds are available 








State Funds Funds Difference 
available needed 

Alabama. -......--| $2, 105, 150 | $2, 434, 850 $329, 700 
Alaska. - -- ..--| 11,174, 750 | 16, 419, 750 5, 245, 000 
Delaware... ------ 338, 392, 400 54, 400 
Florida_.......--.| 28, 941, 441 | 56, 502, 503 7, 561, 062 
Ilinois_........-.| 20,371,300 | 26, 992,300 6, 621, 000 
RL) eae ae 1, 197, 950 4, 248, 850 3, 050, 900 
New Mexico-_---- 693, 524 5, 187, 776 4, 494, 252 
New York....---- 42, 904, 695 | 45, 527, 855 2, 623, 160 
Ohio__....-.---.--| 11,672,300 | 12, 829, 350 1, 157, 050 
South Carolina__.} 7,716,000 | 10, 266, 420 2, 550, 420 
eee ...| 12,379,061 | 37, 343, 723 24, 964, 662 
Beek win canned 900, 450 3, 452, 072 2, 551, 622 

We eae Se. cane tinls < detente 81, 203, 228 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
can see that in the 12 States of Ala- 
bama, Alaska, Delaware, Florida, Illi- 
nois, Kansas, New Mexico, New York, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Texas, and Utah 
projects are planned which call for more 
than 50 percent of Federal funds. Again 
the bill as drafted by the Senate com- 
mittee frustrates the takers of the sur- 
vey, for only 50 percent of allowable proj- 
ect costs, with small exceptions, are to 
be met by the Federal Government. But 
hoped-for Federal contributions are 
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$81,203,228 greater than the expected lo- 
cal project funds available in those 12 
States on the basis of overall summaries 
by States. 

There are many individual projects in 
various States for which local financing 
is less than 50 percent, which would fur- 
ther reduce the potential Federal par- 
ticipation. 

I should like to point out that in the 
State of California, where there are 178 
projects planned, local funds account for 
$77 out of $122 million, or well over half. 
In Iowa, where there are 58 projects 
planned, local funds account for $6 out 
of $10.5 million. In Michigan, where 
there are 252 projects planned, local 
funds account for $54 out of $84.6 mil- 
lion. In Montana, where there are 96 
projects planned, local funds account for 
$6.2 out of $8.7 million. In Tennessee, 
where there are 63 projects planned, lo- 
cal funds account for $21.4 out of $37.6 
million. In Pennsylvania, where there 
are 29 projects planned, local funds ac- 
count for $26 out of $37.5 million. In 
New Jersey, where there are two proj- 
ects planned, local funds account for $26 
out of $40.6 million. In these States a 
majority of the projects clearly are 
financed by local funds without subsidy. 

These States should be singled out for 
praise. But in the 12 States I mentioned, 
the available funds fall over $81 mil- 
lion short of the so-called need for Fed- 
eral funds. Because the money is not 
available locally, $81 million of the so- 
called need of $536 million may safely 
be dropped, bringing that total down to 
$455 million. 

Yet another part of this subsidy pro- 
gram which will not bear inspection is 
the provision for 131 new general avia- 
tion airports in communities where there 
already are air carrier airports. This 
enormous duplication to accommodate 
the man who owns his own plane and 
business aircraft which are increasing 
in such spectacular numbers is hard to 
understand. My amendments do not 
eliminate the discretionary fund pro- 
vided for this purpose to finance projects 
in the most urgent cases where compati- 
ble use is clearly impossible. If this field 
is increasing so fast that 131 new air- 
ports are needed, I should think its ca- 
pacity for bearing the expense of some 
$86 million for improvement of general 
aviation airports would also be increas- 
ing. I think the Government should get 
out of the business of providing airports 
for business and pleasure aircraft, par- 
ticularly because no shiit to jets is taking 
place in this field which requires enor- 
mous runway extension programs. 

Here again, there is a discrepancy in 
the airport survey. The project plans 
for general aviation are stated to be 
some $160 million, or 14 percent of the 
whole. Yet the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istrator has testified that his national 
airport plan, which resembles the airport 
survey in other respects, calls for only 
$85 million over the next 5 years, of 
which the Federal share was to be some 
$42.8 million. The phaseout procedure 
in my amendment would provide $25 
million specifically for this purpose, in 
addition to the portion of other funds 
which may finance such projects, But 
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to return to the matter of the airport 
survey, the projects in general aviation 
exceeded the amount provided for in the 
national airport plan by some $75 mil- 
lion. Here is another area in which the 
Federal Government will not have to pay 
its 50-percent share. 

A further reduction should be made 
in this survey because, as the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. MoONRONEY] said 
yesterday, only 80 percent of planned 
projects have been actually built in the 
past. Thus we can reduce the airport 
survey by 20 percent, which in dollars 
may be as much as $220 million. Yet, 
under the advance contract authority 
provided in the bill the full sums au- 
thorized are certain to be committed. 

Mr. President, in sum, the airport sur- 
vey, which provides a detailed account 
of how the airport subsidy funds are to 
be spent, does not support the authori- 
zation in the bill in its present form. 
The bill in its present form provides for 
$375 million. My amendment would cut 
that amount to $261 million. The air- 
port survey presented as evidence to 
complement the national airport plan 
falls far short of convincing me of the 
need for $375 million. 

When we examine the figure of $1.1 
billion in the airport survey for which 
detailed information is available, we find 
that $75 million of that amount is for 
general aviation airports not provided for 
in the national airport plan. We find 
that $81 million at least is not matched 
by local funds, and that some $27.5 mil- 
lion is provided for parking lots. We 
find that $133.8 million was intended to 
be spent on revenue-producing areas 
which may no longer be assisted under a 
change to be made in the law by S. 1703, 
that $44 million for control towers and 
weather facilities cannot be included 
either. 

The national airport survey plays an 
important part in the evidence in sup- 
port of the need for $375 million and is 
a good indication of how it would be 
spent. I am unimpressed with that evi- 
dence. I find that if I subtract these 
four figures from the $1.1 billion set forth 
both in the national airport plan and 
the national airport survey, the need 
is about $730 million. Local sources 
have $588 million according to the sur- 
vey, much of which will be available for 
matching. This provides a healthier 
picture of the ability of our communities 
and the aviation industry itself to sup- 
port airports than one might have 
imagined. I am not an expert in these 
matters, and I may well be misreading 
some technical aspects of the national 
airport survey. But I believe that $261 
million provided for by my amendment 
will finance a substantial share of the 
needs reported by the airports. 

There is yet another consideration. 
The Engineering News-Record reported 
on March 10, 1960, that 87.5 percent of 
the total allocated under the Federal 
Airport Act construction subsidy pro- 
gram for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, was for land acquisition and the 
construction of runways, taxiways, and 
aprons. It can be argued that many 
airports required a temporary assist from 
the Federal Government for conversion 
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to jet airplane capability. To a degree 
this represents an extraordinary cost, 
which some might expect the Govern- 
ment to underwrite. 

My criticism of the FAA national air- 
port plan is that the project totals are 
not related to the distribution formula 
contemplated for the several States. It 
is altogether possible that a preponder- 
ance of costs would lie in some States, 
so that no airport construction subsidy 
based on a State distribution formula 
could get Federal money into all of the 
projects. One of the chief weaknesses 
of the appropriation measure behind this 
bill is that it bears so little relation to 
the national airport plan. If that plan 
is to be used to justify the bill, let the 
proponents of the measure provide a 
distribution formula based on the air- 
port plan itself rather than on a State 
basis. 

A justification frequently heard for 
Federal aid to this enormously wealthy 
sector of our economy lies in the shift 
of jet capability. So I looked at exhibit 
4 on page 204 of the national airport 
plan, which lists the estimated devel- 
opment costs of turbojet airports. I find 
that for 1962-66 $386 million is proposed 
for land acquisition, site preparation, and 
the paving of runways, for turbojet air- 
ports only. Runway construction on all 
air carrier airports would run to about 
$580 million, including all land acquisi- 
tion. Runway construction on all gen- 
eral aviation airports would run to about 
$287 million. In other words, the total 
for all runway construction would be 
about $867 million. 

My amendment, assuming matching 
funds of 50 percent, would provide $522 
million of that figure. 

But the national airport survey indi- 
cates that only 63.1 percent of the pro- 
posed projects from 1961 to 1965 involve 
runway extension. Land and approach 
acquisition will take 13.9 percent of the 
total of $1.1 billion. Landing area devel- 
opment will take 15.4 percent. Paving 
will take 33.8 percent. These figures are 
reported on page 38 of the House hear- 
ings. So the need for runways has begun 
to taper off. Where 87.5 percent of the 
funds for fiscal year 1961 went for run- 
way, taxiway, and apron acquisition and 
construction, only 63.1 percent of the 
projects planned by the airports over 
the next 4 years involve runways, taxi- 
ways, and aprons. 

My amendment follows the general 
lines of this change by reducing the 
airport construction funds each year. 
This gradual reduction makes sense as 
the shift to jet runways is gradually 
effected. The figure in my amendment 
bears the same relation to the provision 
in the bill as the percentage of funds 
for runways in the next 4 years bears to 
the percentage for runways in fiscal year 
1961. 

It should be noted that the rest of 
the FAA budget is enormous. Airports 
at least could eventually become a local 
responsibility. The Eisenhower budget 
for this year was $686 million for new 
authority. Adding existing authority, it 
provided $811 million for fiscal 1962 for 
the FAA. FAA has over 34,000 em- 
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ployees, with an annual wage bill of $290 
million. 

Forty million dollars of the Eisenhower 
budget was for airport construction. 
My amendment would provide an an- 
nual average of $52 million for the next 
5 years, while the bill would provide $75 
million annually. It should also be 
noted that $8 million is spent annually 
for the National Capital airports, which 
is not computed in the regular airport 
aid plan. 

In 1957, the entire FAA program cost 
$308 million. In 5 years there has been 
a 250-percent increase in the Federal 
Aviation Agency, the Agency that pro- 
vides assistance to the aviation indus- 
try. 

How much does the aviation user con- 
tribute to that? 

In fiscal year 1959 the Treasury stated 
that the 2-cent-per-gallon tax on avia- 
tion gasoline brought in revenues of $30 
million. The Bureau of Mines reported 
that slightly more than 2 billion gallons 
were sold. 

In fiscal year 1960 the gasoline tax 
was raised to 4 cents per gallon, with 
provision for refunds of 4 cents per gal- 
lon to farm users and 2 cents per gallon 
to nonhighway users such as aviation 
gasoline consumers. In that year re- 
funds of $24.8 million were made, in- 
dicating that some $25 million was 
retained as aviation gasoline revenue. 
Incidentally, in that same year, some 60 
billion gallons of gasoline were sold, of 
which 2.4 billion went for farm use and 
1 billion for aviation. Thus the high- 
way users paid $2.4 billion, the farmers 
paid no taxes, and the aviation gasoline 
users paid $25 million. Aviation used 
2 percent of the gas but paid 1 percent 
of the taxes. 

In fiscal year 1961 some 1.26 billion 
gallons of aviation gasoline were sold, 
at a very rough estimate from the Bu- 
reau of Mines, while some $25 million in 
aviation gasoline refunds were made. 
That figure includes refunds made in 
fiscal year 1961 for taxes received in 
fiscal year 1960. 

For fiscal year 1962, the Treasury De- 
partment has made public an estimate 
of $20 million for receipts from the tax- 
ation of aviation fuel. 

For fiscal year 1963, the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency has estimated that returns 
from aviation gasoline taxation will de- 
cline still further to $18.3 million. 

I was surprised to learn from yester- 
day’s Recorp that the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma thought that $60 million was 
raised annually in gasoline taxes. The 
actual figure is much less, based on the 
most authoritative sources available. I 
have listed them. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma have more _ authoritative 
sources? 

The steady decline in returns from 
aviation gasoline taxation reflects the 
ever-larger part played in aviation by 
tax-exempt jet fuel. These figures sound 
a feeble piping against the crescendo of 
increasing Federal grants for airport 
construction. The highway user pays a 
4-cent tax on gasoline which costs from 
24 to 34 cents a gallon. The aviation 
gasoline consumer pays a 4-cent tax on 
gasoline which costs from 42 cents—80 
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octane—to 45 cents—100 octane—per 
gallon, and then applies for a refund of 
2 cents per gallon on the gasoline he 
has used. 

It is, of course, the small user who is 
penalized by this bureaucratic scheme 
and who rarely manages to obtain a full 
refund, while the large commercial users 
of aviation gasoline account for almost 
all of the refunds received. But refunds 
aside, a tax of only 2 cents out of 43 to 
45 cents for aviation fuel is a poor com- 
ment on the extent to which airport 
users are paying their own way for the 
airport construction program. And if 
the shift to jet use is the main justifica- 
tion for the program, I cannot under- 
stand why the 1.4 billion gallons of jet 
fuel sold in 1960 were not taxed. 

Here is a gross subsidy of $811 million. 
Taxes on airline travel brought in $158 
million in 1960. Taxes for aviation gas 
brought in between $20 million and $25 
million. The result: The general tax- 
payer is required to pay an enormous 
net subsidy of over $600 million to this 
well-to-do industry. 

General aviation airports particularly 
do not merit Federal subsidy. Private 
and business planes are used by the 
most affluent segment of our population. 
This is Federal aid to the super-Cadillac 
class, to the owners of the Cessnas and 
Convairs, who must have an average of 
$7,000 or $8,000 to spend for a plane, 
and often far more than that. Many 
private planes cost anywhere from $100,- 
000 to a quarter of a million dollars. 

Furthermore, the States with a large 
number of general aviation projects, 
which do not benefit air passenger serv- 
ices, have the largest deficiencies of 
State and local funds. 

Mr. President, to sum up, this is a very 
heavily oversubsidized industry. It is 
an industry which is extremely affluent 
and which can well afford to pay more 
in user taxes and require less in subsidy. 
My amendment is carefully drawn to 
provide substantial assistance, enough 
for jet runways and most of the essential 
safety facilities. The proponents of the 
bill have justified no more than that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. During the course 
of the Senator’s statement he mentioned 
the increase in the appropriations for 
FAA. The Senator from Washington, 
of course, handles the appropriations for 
the Independent Offices budget, and 
FAA is one of the agencies included in 
that appropriation bill. There has been 
a@ great increase in the FAA appropria- 
tions over the years. I have watched it 
grow. However, I believe the REecorp 
should show that probably 72 or 75 per- 
cent of the increase has been for the in- 
Stallation of navigational aids, which is 
a tremendous program throughout the 
country. It is not quite complete. It 
involves weather aids, radar aids, and 
navigation aids, which we are spotting 
all over the country for the safety of air 
travel. I get somewhat concerned about 
this. I believe that we may have 
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reached a plateau in this area so far as 
our aids are concerned. The country is 
pretty well covered now. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is ab- 
solutely right. It is a very worthwhile 
effort. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am hopeful that 
after a year or two, when we get the in- 
stallations completed, that the costs will 
go down. A part of the personnel in- 
crease, of course, is reflected in the peo- 
ple who must be hired to run the instal- 
lations. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Two hundred and 
ninety million dollars of the increase 
goes for personnel. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Some of them are 
automatic. I am hopeful, as is the 
Senator from Wisconsin, that we will 
reach a plateau and that we will then 
start to go down, because it is quite 
costly. However, we were quite defi- 
cient. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor for underlining the fact that there 
is enormous aid being given to the avi- 
ation industry, and that it is time we 
taper off. Indeed, we should begin to 
reduce this vast subsidy to aviation. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distingushed Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL] the senior 
minority member of the committee, as 
much time as he needs. How much time 
does the Senator think he will need? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. From 5 to 8 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
desire to speak from the historical stand- 
point with reference to the amendment 
which has been offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. Checking the figures 
in the proposal submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, they provide on 
the average, if my memory serves me 
correctly, for about $10 million less per 
year than my propesed amendment to 
the airport bill of 2 years ago. As I 
recall, my amendment at that time pro- 
vided for $63 million. 

It will be recalled that the adminis- 
tration of that day made certain recom- 
mendations concerning the needs of 
aviation. Not a single member of the 
President’s party, which was in the 
minority in the Senate at that time, 
offered any amendment or took any ac- 
tive, participating part in opposing the 
request or suggestions made by the 
President and the Bureau of the Budget. 

At the time I offered an amendment 
to provide $63 million, as I recall, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] offered an amend- 
ment to provide $70 million. 

Quite frankly, at that stage of the 
game, we would have been delighted to 
have had the support of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, because I remember 
that he, according to the Recorp, voted 
against my amendment and against the 
amendment offered by the junior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, as well. I know 
that at that time he did not see fit to 
approve the amendment I had offered. 

After all the analysis we have had 
with respect to the bill, and considering 
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the progress and growth of aviation dur- 
ing the last 2 years, with the great ad- 
vances which have been made, I think 
the amount provided in the bill is a 
proper amount to provide if we expect 
to have a program which will conform 
with the new requirements in aviation. 

I cannot support the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, because it 
amounts to a cut of approximately $10 
million below what was thought to be 
the minimum amount 2 years ago. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, since 
the Senator from Kansas has mentioned 
the name of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, will he yield to me? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I wish to explain 
that my position has been modified in 
the past 2 years, with good, solid reason. 
Two years ago 90 percent of the money 
proposed for airport aid was to be for 
jet runways. Now the share for that 
purpose is 60 percent. At that time the 
conversion to jets was in fullswing. The 
rate of conversion has now tapered off. 
At that time, the overwhelming need 
was for jet runways. That need is now 
largely met. That was the reason for 
the position I took 2 years ago. The 
record is absolutely clear. That need 
has begun to be met. It is now less. 
This is why my amendment is carefully 
drawn to provide an appropriate grad- 
ual reduction. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I appreciate the 
Senator’s explanation. Historically, from 
the standpoint of the recommendation 
made by the Republican administration 
2 years ago, not one Member of the ma- 
jority, after analyzing the situation, took 
the position that an amendment should 
be offered sustaining the reduction they 
proposed. Quite to the contrary, 
amendments were offered which we 
thought were more in line with the 
needs. The needs were underestimated 
in some respects, but we desired to be 
on the safe side. 

The present measure has received 
careful thought and study by our com- 
mittee, especially by the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma [{Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. The staff work has been 
thorough. 

I believe the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin would crip- 
ple the program. Aviation is a growing 
industry. Jet runways have been pro- 
vided in a great many metropolitan 
areas. But who knows what facilities 
may be required when the newer com- 
mercial jets begin to operate? Facilities 
will be required in many less important 
airport areas, away from the large cities. 
More traffic will be diverted to those 
areas. General aviation is growing, 
small light airplanes are meeting an 
ever-growing number of commercial, 
business and agricultural needs and air- 
port development must keep pace with 
that growth. 

I hope the Senate will reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
strongly oppose the amendment. I am 
disappointed that the Senator from Wis- 
consin chooses to attack the general avi- 
ation airports with such vehemence. 
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This field of aviation is undergoing great 
change and development. I could bet- 
ter understand the Senator attacking 
our providing Federal funds to New York 
City, for its Idlewild Airport, or for a 
needed third international airport there; 
or attacking providing funds for O’Hare 
or Midway, in Chicago, or Los Angeles 
International. But when the Senator 
thinks that the only people who are fly- 
ing into the general aviation airports are 
those who fly jet planes in or super 
de luxe twin-motor executive aircraft, 
either he does not know the facts and 
has not been on the small city and small 
town airports, or the State of Wisconsin 
is far behind in the march of aviation 
progress and is ready to go back to the 
horse and buggy. 

I have received great pleasure in 
traveling around the small airports of 
Oklahoma, which is not nearly so 
wealthy a State as Wisconsin. I have 
attended the farmers’ fly-ins. On one 
occasion, I found 125 planes from the 
Flying Farmers’ Organization, flown in 
to a fine small airport by farmers who 
came up for flapjacks. Our farmers fly. 
Of course, they do not fly Jet Stars, or 
Gulf Streams, or Convairs. They fly 
Piper Cubs or Tri-Pacers or Cessna 170’s, 
and similar planes. They fly planes 
that sell from between $5,000 and 
$20,000. They fly because they find it 
useful to do so in their business. They 
like to be a part of the modern world. 

If the Senator from Wisconsin has 
not become acquainted with the Flying 
Farmers and the great use which people 
in agriculture make of planes, I am 
afraid he is out of contact with what is 
taking place. 

Many of the young aggie school grad- 
uates learn to fly in school. Many of 
the young men who come out of the 
military want to stay in the air. Many 
small communities want to become a 
part of the aviation picture. 

The Senator from Wisconsin proposes 
drastic meat-ax cuts to reduce Federal 
aid to a total of $35 million for the 
whole Nation by the fiscal year 1965, at 
a time when the number of air travelers 
and aircraft are increasing steadily. 

The Senator’s amendment would deny 
to the small towns of the Nation, which 
are ambitious to become a part of the 
Nation’s airport network, to serve pri- 
vate and business aircraft, the aircraft 
operated by small contractors, salesmen, 
and suppliers; people who find that the 
airplane is the best and cheapest instru- 
mentality of their business. To deny 
these funds on a 50-50 matching basis 
to small airports is to say, “Let us chan- 
nel all the money into the big airports,” 
because we know it will be necessary to 
maintain the big airports, which are a 
“must” in interstate communications 
and international travel. 

I am certain the Senator knows—if 
he does not, he should know—that to- 
day, in intercity travel, more people fly 
or travel by air than on any other form 
of transportation except private auto- 
mobile, and this traveling is done 


mostly on commercial airlines. I am 
not speaking of the large amount of 
passenger miles which is racked up by 
general aviation. More people fly the 
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commercial airlines nationally—inter- 
state—than travel on the railroads and 
buslines combined. 

The only means of intercity transpor- 
tation that outdistances it is the private 
automobile. Yet the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin would reduce 
the amount to $35 million at a time 
when, using the best methods of mod- 
ern technology, the general aviation 
fleet the Senator’s amendment would 
hit so hard will be increased from the 
present 68,000 aircraft to 86,000 or more 
by 1965. Furthermore, these planes are 
low-cost planes, not the “Cadillacs of 
the air” to which the Senator from Wis- 
consin referred. I suggest that he visit 
the small airfields in his State, and he 
will be surprised to find how many 
Piper Cubs and surplus service planes 
and even some homemade planes are 
in use. Some of the homemade planes 
are fantastic. I have seen some college 
boys land at such airports with planes 
with wings no larger than this tier of 
desks—so small that I could not under- 
stand how they were able to fly them at 
all; but they did. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kansas? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I cannot help in- 
terjecting at this point that the Cessna 
Co., with its aircraft, and the Beech 
Co., with its aircraft—planes in the 
middle price bracket—are two of the 
companies which manufacture great 
numbers of the planes the Senator from 
Wisconsin will find in use at the air- 
fields in his great State of Wisconsin, 
just as they are used all over the coun- 
try for a host of purposes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
let me say that I think the Senator from 
Wisconsin might be interested in the 
figures we have for the revenue from the 
10-percent passenger tax from _ buses, 
railroads, and airlines. The figure for 
buses is $43 million; that for railroads 
is $49 milion; and that for the airlines 
is $181 million. 

So this bill involves more than a pa- 
rochial matter and more than a sports- 
men’s paradise. These are the basic air 
transportation facilities of the United 
States and the world, and they consti- 
tute essential connections with the rest 
of the world, for the figures show that 
many more passengers now cross the 
ocean by air than by sea. Therefore, 
to permit—as the pending amendment 
would—complete obsolescence of the air- 
port system would be fatal, indeed. 

Similarly, Mr. President, our figures 
do not correspond with those of the 
Senator from Wisconsin in relation to 
the estimated airport needs. To give 
some idea of the soundness of the cost 
estimate, we are moving the Anacostia 
Naval Air Station, here on the outskirts 
of Washington—it is a rather small in- 
stallation—to Andrews Field, and the 
cost of moving it will be over $95 million, 
which is almost three times the amount 
the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin would permit for all 50 of the 
States in 1965. 
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And before the Dulles International 
Airport is completed, its cost will be more 
than $110 million, or more than three 
times the amount which all the airports 
of the Nation would be able to share in 
1965 under the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

It seems to me that in order to be 
realistic, we have made every possible 
cut in the total amount. We have de- 
creased the cost to $75 million a year— 
the least amount we think the Nation 
can live with. I should like to have 
gone higher than the $75 million, in- 
stead of going down to the $35 million 
provided by the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, because all of us 
know that the need for airports is con- 
stantly increasing, and so is the need for 
increased facilities in order to care for 
larger and larger numbers of planes. 
For instance, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin refers to the fact that many of the 
runways have been extended. It is true 
that they have been extended, but the 
body of the runways has been given only 
a light coating. Many of the runways 
were designed to handle DC-3’s, DC—4’s 
or DC-6’s, which weigh less than half 
what the modern jets which are using the 
runways weigh. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized 
for 3 more minutes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, in 
another year or two the nose wheels of 
the 707’s or the DC-8’s will be dropping 
through that thin coating of the run- 
ways, as it wears out. In short, there 
will be far more need than there is now, 
and under this amendment the States 
will have to provide an even greater 
share of the necessary improved and 
additional facilities. 

The tables which show that a billion 
dollars of work will be done over this 
period use a conservative figure. 

But I believe that by eliminating the 
aid to terminals for nonsafety elements, 
we have reduced the program sufficient- 
ly. That will reduce the total needs by 
only $90 million. That is all we can 
safely eliminate, because we have to 
build the communications facilities 
which are used by the FAA and the 
Weather Bureau, and we have to build 
other structures which will be purely 
for safety purposes. The remainder is 
reduced 20 percent, based on past ex- 
perience. 

But now the Senator from Wisconsin 
would apply that 20-percent reduction a 
second time. I believe in economy, but 
I do not believe the 20-percent reduction 
should be used twice. That would be 
carrying it too far. 

The total for all this—including these 
reductions from the estimates—will be 
$780 million, for the 5 years. The Federal 
share, on the 50-50 matching basis, will 
be $390 million; but the bill has been 
reduced by $15 million below this amount 
because we feel we can recover in a year 
or two the $14 million that has not yet 
been claimed by the States to which it is 
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allocated. Not all of this amount will 
be spent, unless the States submit satis- 
factory projects and match it. Before 
they get through, they will be providing 
60 percent to 80 percent of the total, not 
50 percent. Even this amount does not 
include some of the staggering expenses 
which large metropolitan centers, such 
as New York, Los Angeles, and other 
large cities, must provide for if they are 
to keep their airports adequate and suf- 
ficiently modernized and enlarged to 
accommodate the increasing traffic. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
additional time of the Senator from 
Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 more minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized 
for 1 more minute. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
money is needed for better safety. It is 
high time for the airport facilities to be 
improved, so that the large planes which 
use the runways will have the aid of 
modern lighting equipment, rather than 
just the lighted pizza pie signs and ham- 
burger stand signs that are to be seen 
near many of the runways. So we have 
included in the bill provision for the 
fine, new, safety feature, namely, nar- 
row-gage runway lights. As the pilot 
approaches the runway, the two lanes 
of lights are rather far apart; but as the 
plane moves along the runway, the two 
rows of lights grow closer and closer 
together, so that at the far end of the 
runway the two rows have almost joined. 
All the lighting will be embedded in con- 
crete. Thus the pilots will know just 
where the planes are on the runways. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. First, let me commend 
the distinguished chairman of the Avia- 
tion Subcommittee. It was my pleasure, 
2 years ago, to serve on this great com- 
mittee with the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma, and in my opinion he 
is Mr. Aviation. 

I wish to point out that Nevada has 
many problems in many fields, but I 
know of no one program that has done 
more to meet the transportation needs, 
particularly those in the State of Nevada, 
than this Federal airport program. As 
the Senator from Oklahoma has so cor- 
rectly pointed out, this program depends 
upon local cooperation and upon having 
the municipalities involved float the nec- 
essary bonds, in order to be able to match 
the Federal funds. ‘These bonds are 
among the most popular with the elec- 
torate of our State. 

I commend very highly the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma, Mr. 
Aviation, for the outstanding work he 
has done in this field. He is truly one 
of the great authorities in the United 
States, if not in the entire world. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nevada is most kind; but 
let me say that we hated to lose him from 
our Aviation Subcommittee, because so 
many of the great, pioneering pieces of 
legislation bear his name and have bene- 
fited by his guidance. So the gain of the 
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Appropriations Committee has been the 
great loss of the Aviation Subcommittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional time of the Senator from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 more minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized for 
1 more minute. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
practically all transportation in the Sen- 
ator’s great State of Nevada is by means 
of aviation. 

Similarly, the Senator from Alaska, 
who wishes to speak briefly in regard to 
this bill, knows that aviation is essential 
to transportation in his great, new State. 

Similarly, the Senators from Hawaii 
know that the only transportation be- 
tween various parts of that State and 
various of its islands is by aviation. 

The aviation feeder lines are picking 
up the traffic load which the railroads 
have written off. Unless people want 
to drive long distances, there is no way 
for them to get to certain points. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator from Okla- 
homa has prompted an additional re- 
mark which I should like to make, which 
is that in my own State of Nevada we 
have the Bonanza Air Lines, which is one 
of the greatest feeder service lines in 
the entire world. It is the first complete- 
ly jet prop feeder line service in the en- 
tire world. It was pioneered by private 
industry and private initiative, by a few 
men who had the vision to see that in 
this new era they could shorten the time 
and improve methods of aviation. The 
aid that has been given to them by bills 
reported by the Commerce Committee, 
and particularly the Aviation Subcom- 
mittee, has been of inestimable value. 
Not only that, but they will ultimately 
pay their way in dividends and money 
brought back to the Treasury. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING]. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
could not agree more with the fine trib- 
ute which the Senator from Nevada has 
paid to the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Aviation. Quite truly, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is Mr. Aviation 
himself. 

I went along with the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. PROxMIRE] as one of a 
small number of Senators who opposed 
a recent nomination. I felt that he had 
made his case against confirmation, but 
only a few of us, a dozen, supported his 
position with our votes. 

In this case, however, I find it difficult 
to understand his opposition in its pres- 
ent form to a measure which is so vital 
to our country’s progress, our commerce, 
the national defense and indeed the safety 
of our traveling public. It is inconsistent 
witk the position he and most of us have 
taken that we need to strengthen our 
economy and our security. 

Of course, we in Alaska are particu- 
larly conscious of aviation, because we 
have few highways connecting our cities. 
When Alaska entered the Union it was 
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and is unique in that not only a few, but 
the majority of our communities are 
unconnected with any other either by 
highway or railroad. That is due to 
Alaska’s long exclusion from all Federal 
highway aid legislation. So aviation is 
essential tous. In Alaska our bush pilots 
have developed a magnificent air trans- 
portation system. In many parts of our 
vast area it is the only transportation we 
have. I hope the amendment will not 
prevail, and that the bill will be passed 
as reported. It is a fine bill and will be 
of immense help to Alaska and the 
Nation. 

As a cosponsor and strong supporter 
of the bill now before the Senate, S. 1703, 
to amend and extend provisions of the 
Federal Airport Act, I wish to repeat my 
commendation of my colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mowroney], 
who as chairman of the Aviation Sub- 
committee of the Commerce Committee, 
has done such fine work in presenting 
the Senate with legislation that will ben- 
efit air transportation enormously. 

Alaskans, for reasons I have pointed 
out, are particularly aware of the great 
importance of improving air transporta- 
tion. In a statement I made on this bill 
before the Senate Commerce Committee, 
I called attention to the fact that Alaska 
is the flyingest State in the Union. Our 
people fly more miles, per capita, own 
more airplanes, and are more completely 
dependent on air transportation than 
those of any other State in the Union. 

This being the case we are especially 
happy that the bill now under considera- 
tion will place Alaska on the same basis 
as other States with respect to alloca- 
tion of funds provided by the legislation. 
Until passage of this bill, Alaska has been 
receiving funds for airports on the same 
basis as it did during territorial days— 
a formula woefully inadequate for the 
need. 

We welcome, too, the more libera] ap- 
proach of the present administration, 
reflected in its support of this bill, which 
will provide larger funds for the entire 
Nation than were allowed by the previ- 
ous Republican administration. During 
the 86th Congress, the able chairman of 
the Aviation Subcommittee introduced 
legislation to provide funds for the States 
on a more generous basis than had been 
the case previously. The Republican 
administration opposed this flatly, rec- 
ommending a greatly reduced program 
that would have fallen far short of meet- 
ing the urgent requirements of air trans- 
portation. That administration would 
have approved only an amount of $200 
million over a 4-year period, and wanted 
then to phase out the Federal aid pro- 
gram completely, thereafter, as com- 
pared with the present bill which would 
authorize expenditure of $75 million an- 
nually over a 5-year period, and assumes 
that Federal aid to aviation, like Federal 
aid to highways, is a continuing obliga- 
tion. 

Now, with the increased authorization 
provided by S. 1703, together with the 
provision which will allow Alaska to par- 
ticipate on the same basis as the other 
States, we find that Alaska will be en- 
titled, during the next 5 years, to an 
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allocation of funds amounting to $3,- 
994,000 annually, as compared with the 
meager $1,350,000 allowed under the bill 
we were able to pass in the 86th Con- 
gress. This is of major importance to 
my State and I know the benefits the in- 
creased funds will bring will be an ex- 
ceptionally important contribution to the 
further development of Alaska. 

Another provision of S. 1703 which is 
of particular interest to Alaska, with its 
important international airport at An- 
chorage, is the committee amendment 
that will authorize various Federal 
agencies performing functions in con- 
nection with admission of foreign travel- 
ers, such as the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, the Public Health 
Service, and the Customs Bureau, to ac- 
quire the space they need at airports— 
in contrast with the present arrange- 
ment which requires these facilities to 
be provided by the carriers. Since these 
are services on behalf of the Federal 
Government, it seems entirely fitting 
that this amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
checked with the Federal Aviation 
Agency, the Department of the Treasury, 
the Bureau of Mines, and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 
I was told in each case that for 1960 and 
1961 the amount received from aviation 
gasoline taxes was between $20 and $25 
million. I do not know what else could 
have been done. I checked with the 
most authoritative sources. The Senator 
from Oklahoma has given no sources. 

My proposal provides funds to procure 
the essential safety devices and runways, 
the need for which was described in the 
report. The question is, Who is going to 
pay for less essential services to flying? 
Is it going to be the general taxpayer? 
Is the taxpayer going to continue to over- 
subsidize aviation which already receives 
over $800 million? Or should it be those 
who enjoy the benefits of flying—people 
who can well afford it? 

Or do the proponents of this bill be- 
lieve this lavish subsidy, a fat multiple 
of the tax revenues from aviation users, 
should continue forever? 

My amendment provides a modest, 
long-overdue reduction in the subsidy. 
I urge that it be adopted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If I may have 1 
more minute, I will yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Does 
the Senator change the formula for par- 
ticipation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States, or does he leave it 
approximately the same as it is in the 
bill? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have not 
changed the formula. I have an amend- 
ment pending that would provide a dif- 
ferent formula for some of the aids, 
but it is not this amendment. All this 
amendment does is reduce the amount 
on a gradual basis. It is still on a 50-50 
matching basis except for certain limited 
features. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I no- 
tice the bill as reported by the commit- 
tee proposes to put the formula on a 
75-25 basis rather than a 50-50 match- 
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ing basis. Personally, I would prefer to 
see the same formula kept. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my under- 
standing that the 75-25 basis is limited 
to a relatively small amount of money 
and to certain safety features. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
is true, but it does change the formula. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that relatively small 
amounts for landing aids are involved, 
but they add great safety to aviation. 
We have changed the law so we can re- 
quire municipalities getting grants to 
provide these features as a condition 
precedent to receiving the grants. Since 
some of them already carried a 75-25 
formula, we decided to make it uniform. 
Items such as runway distance guides 
will probably amount to less than $200 
an airport, but it is very important for 
the pilots to know where they are on the 
runway and how much additional yard- 
age or distance remains. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to use 
any further time. I would like to help 
the Senator from Wisconsin get the yeas 
and nays. 

I merely point out that we are only on 
the threshold of the greatest days of 
aviation. Some of my colleagues may 
have seen the Canadair CL—44 at the air- 
port. It will carry 44,000 pounds of cargo 
at more than 400 miles an hour, and 
have a worldwide, transatlantic and 
transpacific, range. We are going to 
make a breakthrough on air cargo. We 
have not seen anything like what we will 
see in the growth of aviation. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator wish the time taken on the roll- 
call to be charged to either side? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the time for the rollcall, 
since it is to secure the yeas and nays, 
not be taken out of the time of either 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the Prox- 
mire amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
believe the Senator from Wisconsin has 
no time remaining. I have no time re- 
maining on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. ProxMIrRE]. On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Hickey], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLe.tuan], the Senator 
from Georgia {[Mr. RussELu], and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SyMmInc- 
TON] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz] 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHaveEz], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EastLanp], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLEL- 
LAN], the Senator from Georgia I[Mr. 
RUSSELL], and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SyMINGTON] would each vote 
“nay? 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] is paired with the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
son]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from New Mexico would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire I[Mr. 
BRIDGES] and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. CarLson] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH] is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HrvusKA] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEn- 
NETT], the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Cotton], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GoLp- 
WATER] and the Senator from Virmont 
{Mr. Prouty] are detained on official 
business. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Busu], 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from New Hampshire would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 10, 
nays 72, as follows: 

[No. 179] 
YEAS—10 


Mundt 
Proxmire 
Robertson 
Tower 


NAYS—72 


Case, N.J. 
Church 
Clark 
Cooper 
Dirksen 
Dodd 
Dworshak 
Ellender 
Engle 
Ervin 


Case, S. Dak. 
Curtis 
Douglas 
Lausche 


Wiley 
Williams, Del. 


Gore 
Gruening 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 
Holland 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Javits 
Johnston 


Alken 
Allott 
Bartlett 
Beall 
Bible 


Boggs 
Burdick 
Butler 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cannon 
Capehart 
Carroll 


Fong 
Pulbright 
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Keating Metcalf Scott 
Kefauver Miller Smathers 
Kerr Monroney Smith, Mass. 
Kuchel Morse Smith, Maine 
Long, Mo. Morton Sparkman 
Long, Hawaii Moss Stennis 
Long, La. Muskie Talmadge 
Magnuson Neuberger Thurmond 
Mansfield Pastore Williams, N.J. 
McCarthy Pell Yarborough 
McGee Randolph Young, N. Dak. 
McNamara Schoeppel Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—18 
Anderson Chavez Jordan 
Bennett Cotton McClellan 
Bridges Eastland Prouty 
Bush Goldwater Russell 
Byrd, Va. Hickey Saltonstall 
Carlson Hruska Symington 
So Mr. PROXMIRE’S amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment identified as “8-10- 
61-A.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, 


after line 15, insert the following: 

(b) Section 11 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (7); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (8) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “; and”; and 

(3) by adding immediately after paragraph 
(8) the following new paragraph: 

“(9) with respect to any project in Nassau 
County, New York, the Board of Supervisors 
of Nassau County approves such project.” 


Redesignate ‘‘(b)” on page 6, line 16, 
as “(c)”’. 

(At this point Mrs. NEUBERGER took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
this amendment is designed as a specific 
remedy to a specific problem. However, 
to be generally valid. 

The decision by the Air Force to cease 
operations from Mitchel Field in Nassau 
County, N.Y., has presented the citizens 
of that county and of all Long Island 
with a splendid opportunity. This stra- 
tegically located real estate may be de- 
veloped in a number of ways that would 
be of great value to the surrounding 
communities. 

Among the uses that have been sug- 
it is based on a principle that I believe 
gested have been an industrial park, a 
hospital, a university, and a YMCA rec- 
reation center. Just recently a com- 
prehensive plan for the development of 
the entire area was unveiled by a com- 
mittee headed by the distinguished 
planner, Mr. Robert Moses. 

Most of the plans that have been pro- 
posed for development of Mitchel Field 
do not include continuation of an air- 
port at that site. Besides wishing to use 
the land for other purposes, many citi- 
zens of Nassau County are understand- 
ably apprehensive over the possibility 
that they may be plagued by the prob- 
lem of airplane noise that has become 
so serious in the vicinities of Idlewild 
and La Guardia Airports. 
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The Federal Aviation Agency, however, 
has indicated that Mitchel Field should 
be put into use as a general aviation 
airport. It has set out with great vigor 
to find a public body in the Long Island 
area that would be willing to operate the 
airport. A public body, such as a coun- 
ty or municipality, must, of course, oper- 
ate the airport if it is to be eligible for 
funds under the bill that is now before 
us. 

This effort by the FAA has so far been 
unsuccessful, but it has caused much 
concern and some resentment in Nas- 
sau County. Although the county gov- 
ernment is on record against an air- 
port at Mitchel Field, there is always the 
possibility that some public body may 
be found to operate the airport, even 
though this may be contrary to the 
wishes of the great majority of the per- 
sons who will be affected. 

My amendment would serve to inhibit 
this possibility. It would not, of course, 
completely rule it out. There is nothing 
in my amendment that would prevent a 
public body or a private enterprise from 
operating an airport at Mitchel Field. 
My amendment would not even neces- 
sarily deny Federal funds to such an air- 
port, if it were operated by a public body. 
It would merely assure that Federal funds 
could not be used for an airport in Nas- 
sau County unless the views of the gov- 
erning body of Nassau County, which is 
the jurisdiction affected by Mitchel Field, 
are first given fair consideration. 

Let me make it clear, Madam Presi- 
dent, that this amendment does not op- 
pose an airport at Mitchel Field. It 
merely seeks to make certain that a fed- 
erally supported airport shall not be es- 
tablished there contrary to the wishes 
of the people who reside in the locality. 

My amendment, which has already 
been included in the bill passed by the 
other body, is based on one of the funda- 
mental principles of our system of gov- 
ernment. That is the principle of lo- 
cal self-determination. In the history 
of our country, we have always insisted 
that the interest of a local community 
be given fair consideration on any issue 
by which it is directly affected, and over- 
ridden only in the face of a compelling 
contrary national interest. This empha- 
sis on local self-determination is one 
of the major reasons why the American 
system of government has been able 
greatly to expand its responsibilities 
without departing from: its foundations 
in popular rule and freedom. 

Adoption of my amendment will give 
application in a particular case to the 
generally valid principle of local self-de- 
termination. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to pro- 
pound an inquiry to the Senator from 
Oklahoma, if I may, on this question. As 
the Senator knows, my colleague and I 
have done a little work on this matter. 
We understand that it is contrary to 
the policy of FAA to operate any airport 
where clearly the community—the gov- 
ernmental body of the county in this 
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case—is against it. Can the Senator 
give us any expression of view on that? 

Mr. MONRONEY. First, I should like 
to understand the point the Senator is 
making. He said “the policy of FAA to 
operate any airport.” The FAA operates 
only Washington National Airport and 
its research airport, NAFEC, at Atlantic 
City. FAA is not set up, and in my opin- 
ion would not be permitted by the Com- 
merce Committee or by the Appropria- 
tions Committee, to engage in the op- 
eration, per se, of other airports. Its 
duty under the Federal Airport Act is 
confined to handling requests for air- 
port aid which are made by a State or a 
local community. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would it be the policy 
for the FAA to lend itself to the opera- 
tion of an airport, by aid or otherwise, 
where the local community was against 
it? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It would be pos- 
sible under existing law for the FAA to 
make a grant agreement with a multi- 
State authority, or some other public 
body which is created by State law, if 
the local authority is one which is per- 
mitted by State law to operate the air- 
port and it makes application to FAA. 

For example, application might be 
made by the authority responsible for 
the operation of the Newark-Idlewild- 
La Guardia airport complex. I think 
they are now trying to find a location for 
a fourth airport for the New York area. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the county, for 
example, in this case Nassau County, 
were against it, would FAA nonetheless 
lend itself with private developers or 
others to back an airport? 

Mr. MONRONEY. There is no way 
in which the Federal Aviation Agency 
could finance or give any financial 
assistance to a private agency under the 
Federal Airport Act. Under section 
2(a) (9) the sponsor would have to be a 
public agency that was authorized under 
the law of that area. 

Mr. JAVITS. I may say that the 
Nassau County Board of Supervisors, the 
governing body, both on May 8, 1961, and 
on July 10, 1961, has directly voiced its 
stand against any airport at Mitchel 
Field, as a result of any change in 
Mitchel Field’s status. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolutions of the Board of Supervisors 
of Nassau County be printed in the Rec- 
orD at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE, 
Mineola, N.Y., August 21, 1961. 
JACOB K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: The report of the commit- 
tee for the development of Mitchel Field, re- 
quested by the Nassau County Board of 
Supervisors, has Just been filed. 

I am sending you a copy under separate 
cover. 

The Nassau County Board of Supervisors 
on May 8, 1961, adopted Resolution 337, which 
states in part: “ * * * maximum beneficial 
use of the property be achieved, consistent 
with the desire of the county to attain the 
greatest measure of use from this area for 
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the benefit of all of its residents * * * ma- 
jor uses to be for institutions of higher learn- 
ing, both public and private, recreational 
uses, and an industrial park.” 

On July 10, 1961, the Nassau County Board 
of Supervisors again in retaining the services 
of experts to: “* * * formulate and estab- 
lish a coordinated plan for the use of the 
area at Mitchel Field * * * make recom- 
mendations that the 1,100 acres of land at 
Mitchel Field * * * be set apart for use by 
institutions of higher learning, both public 
and private, proposed recreational uses, and 
the possibility of creating * * * an indus- 
trial park or garden.” 

Resolution 485 of the Nassau County Board 
of Supervisors also provided for: “the mak- 
ing of recommendations relating to such 
other use or uses that may, following study, 
seem to be best suited for the acreage 
available.” 

You will see from the recommendations of 
the committee that they have not deemed 
aviation one of the uses best suited for the 
acreage. Each and every member of the 
board of supervisors—Republican and Demo- 
cratic—has been quoted in the public press 
of Nassau County as opposed to an airport 
at Mitchel Field. 

The letters which I have received and 
which Members of Congress and town officials 
have received from the public run 10 to 1 in 
opposition to an airport. 

As a matter of fact, Jack, the temper of 
the people of Nassau County right now runs 
pretty high against airports, whether their 
operation be jet or piston. They are just 
overwhelmingly opposed to increased flying 
over their homes and the consequent dis- 
turbance of their peace. 

Both Nassau County daily newspapers have 
editorially opposed an airport at Mitchel 
Field and their mail, despite an inspired 
campaign of letter writing by advocates of 
an airport at Mitchel, runs proportionately 
the same as mine, pro and con. 

It is my belief that the two resolutions 
already adopted unanimously by the Nassau 
County Board of Supervisors convincingly 
conveys their sentiments and the reflection 
of the sentiments of their constituents. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. HOLLY PaTTERsoN, 
County Executive. 


Mr. JAVITS. Under those circum- 
stances, can the Senator give us his gen- 
eral expression as to the policy of the 
FAA? We are trying to help the local 
community in what it is trying to do for 
itself in behalf of its own rehabilitation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I cannot in this 
case, because I do not know whether any 
laws of the State of New York give 
some other public agency, such as the 
New York Port Authority, the right to 
develop an airport in Nassau County. 
I do not know about that or whether 
any other rights are given to other local 
public bodies. 

What I am saying is that the FAA can- 
not finance a private airport with Gov- 
ernment funds. Likewise, it would not 
be permitted to operate an airport itself. 
If the laws of the State of New York 
empower the Governor or empower 
other groups to request these funds, then 
the FAA would have the right to match 
those funds and develop an airport 
which was suitable to the terrain and 
to the surrounding conditions. 

I have studied the amendment, but I 
do not believe that the committee could 
take it in its present form. Perhaps it 
would be acceptable with a proper 
amendment, giving local governing 
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bodies the right to be heard to present 
their views to the FAA authorities. I do 
not feel I could give any assurance that 
there is not a State authority or regional 
authority which exists—and I am not 
familiar with the laws—that could be 
prohibited from acting by this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will allow 
me, I should like to develop this point. 
The Port of New York Authority’s juris- 
diction does not include Mitchel Field. 
I should like to summarize what the Sen- 
ator has told us in his very able lan- 
guage. Unless a governmental body, 
that is, a State or lower political sub- 
division—and we are not talking about 
the United States now—seeks the aid of 
the FAA, under the Airport Act, it is not 
the policy of FAA to give such aid, to 
continue an airport. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It could not give 
such aid. A public body would have to 
make the application for Federal aid in 
developing an aviation facility. 

Mr. JAVITS. Considering the situa- 
tion in New York, and considering our 
situation, I am very hopeful that my col- 
league from New York can work out an 
amendment with the Senator from Okla- 
homa which will give us fairly good as- 
surance as to our situation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Oklahoma is reluctant to take an 
amendment applying only to a specific 
locality. 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Senators from 50 
States may have constituents who are 
unhappy with the noise level of adjoin- 
ing airports. That could be the case in 
Kansas City, and certainly could in- 
volve people living near Idlewild or per- 
haps those in the vicinity of Georgetown 
here in Washington, who would like to 
have Washington National Airport 
moved, after being awakened at 3 o’clock 
in the morning. It is not a very pleas- 
ant thing, I am sure, when one’s house 
is in the landing or takeoff pattern. 
But we cannot engage in strictly local 
prohibitions or guarantee that one par- 
ticular body of supervisors would be 
given this authority. ‘Therefore, I dis- 
cussed the situation with both Sena- 
tors from New York, who have been very 
strong in their desire to have action 
taken to relieve the situation. While I 
feel that we cannot accept the amend- 
ment as it is, the suggestions we have 
discussed would perhaps enable us to 
provide for a guarantee of the right to 
be heard by the proper aviation authori- 
ties prior to the granting of any Federal 
funds in that area. This would apply 
not only to the Mitchel Field area, but to 
any State in the Union. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator from 
Oklahoma feels that the interest of the 
communities in or near the project 
should be given fair consideration by 
the administrator? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 
That is what I suggested. I hope the 
Senator has prepared the language which 
we might consider and which would af- 
ford the communities this kind of hear- 
ing. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s expression. I am to some degree 
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reassured by his statement of the in- 
terest of the Federal Aviation Agency 
in considering the interests of communi- 
ties. I sympathize with his wish that 
we should not legislate for particular 
areas in a bill of this kind. I think 
that particularized legislation in connec- 
tion with a national problem is, as a 
rule, unwise. I agree with the Senator 
in general. I resorted to that practice 
in this case because I feared that to 
raise the general principle might en- 
danger the particular cause of Nassau 
County. It seemed to me that to frame 
the amendment in general language 
might excite the opposition of Senators 
from other areas, who, however much 
they might approve of the principle of 
local self-determination, might be un- 
certain of its application in a particular 
case. 

I gather, however, from the Senator’s 
remarks, that my apprehension on this 
score may be unfounded. If it is pos- 
sible to protect the interests of Nassau 
County while, at the same time, writing 
into the bill a general safeguard for the 
principle of local self-determination, I 
should certainly be more than happy 
to do so. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
New York is carrying me beyond the 
flight plan, because I did not say that 
we would accept any amendment which 
would give the governing body of Nassau 
County an absolute veto right. I do not 
wish to go that far, because I do not 
think there could be any airport pro- 
gram, as vital as such a program is, if at 
some point or other in the expansion 
of an existing airfield—even the Wash- 
ington National Airport—the county 
commissioners of the county where it is 
located could negate a $110 million in- 
vestment simply by saying that the air- 
port may not be extended or may not be 
improved. I do not intend to revise the 
law of eminent domain. My suggestion 
would enable the local governing body 
to be heard. That is where the Senator 
has a strong point. 

Mr. KEATING. I recognize the point 
made by the Senator from Oklahoma 
that he is unwilling to grant a veto power 
to the local governing body. As I under- 
stand him, he is willing to accept lan- 
guage which would indicate that the Ad- 
ministrator should give fair considera- 
tion to the interests of the communities 
in or near the area where the project 
is to be located. 

Mr. MONRONEY. ‘The Senator from 
New York would be helpful to our com- 
mittee if he would supply the language 
he has in mind, so that we might ex- 
amine it. 

Mr. KEATING. In the light of the 
discussions, the language I suggest would 
be on page 6, between lines 15 and 16. 
I propose to insert the following: 

(3) No project shall be approved by the 
Administrator unless he is satisfied that fair 
consideration has been given to the interest 
of communities in or near which such proj- 
ect may be located. 


Mr. MONRONEY. The amendment 
appears to be one to which we could 
agree, since it confers no absolute right 
with respect to the administrative deci- 
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sion, but does guarantee to the local peo- 
ple the right to have their views consid- 
ered, which is properly and justly their 
due as Americans. I believe it would be 
unwise for the Administrator to enter 
into any project where not only the offi- 
cial governing body, but other citizens, 
as well, have not had the right to be 
heard. 

Mr. KEATING. If the amendment 
were adopted, it would, to a large extent, 
protect the interests of Nassau County, a 
majority of the citizens of which feel 
strongly about this condition. At the 
same time, the larger principle of local 
self-determination will be added to the 
items which the Adminstrator must 
consider before giving his approval to an 
airport project anywhere in the United 
States. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is true. 
Nassau County has a particular situ- 
ation because the field in question is to 
be declared surplus. 

The Federal Aviation Agency and the 
committee have been of the view that 
this would be a useful facility for gen- 
eral aviation. However, if it were used 
for this purpose it would be limited to 
small, low-speed, relatively quiet aircraft 
and would operate only during VFR; 
that is, visual flight rules conditions. By 
this I mean that it would operate during 
daylight hours in good weather. Its op- 
eration on this basis would serve to re- 
lieve some of the congestion at the 
larger airports in New York. Its use for 
this purpose would not require all of the 
land that is available. 

As the Senator has indicated, there is 
substantial sentiment in the local area 
that this land should be used for edu- 
cational and park purposes rather than 
as an airport. The problem will be re- 
solved not under the Federal Airport 
Act, but under the Surplus Property Dis- 
posal Act. Under that act the Federal 
Aviation Agency is permitted to recom- 
mend disposal of surplus Federal air- 
ports in such a way as to permit their 
continued operation as airports. 

This provision of law dates from the 
time after World War II when a great 
number of military fields which had 
been built at Government expense were 
no longer required. Congress provided, I 
believe wisely, that these facilities built 
with Federal funds should be retained 
in the airport system where they could 
serve a useful purpose. By being main- 
tained as airports, the Federal Govern- 
ment could avoid expenditures under the 
Federal Aviation Act to duplicate these 
facilities and the fields would be avail- 
able for use by reserve military elements 
and by the military in the event of 
emergency. 

In all candor, I may say to the two 
Senators from New York, it is not at all 
unlikely that the safety of international 
flying will probably cause international 
flights to be diverted, under the author- 
ity of the Government, to other airports, 
because of the saturated condition of the 
flight patterns of Idlewild and Newark 
Airports. 

If some place can be found within this 
vital metropolitan region to siphon off 
light aircraft to small airports, which 
can handle 10 or 15 percent of the land- 


ings and takeoffs from the large air- 
ports, that would perhaps postpone the 
time when the oversaturation of the ma- 
jor airports of the Port of New York Au- 
thority would require a limitation of 
flights in the interest of safety. This 
will not be a problem immediately, but 
it will become a problem of safety when 
it is found that the larger airports can 
no longer accommodate safely the num- 
ber of flights which are being scheduled. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I should like to make 
one comment before I yield to my col- 
league. 

The Senator from Oklahoma stated in 
his reply to my original amendment that 
it would be necessary to condemn land 
for airport purposes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I did not say that. 
I said it would be necessary to acquire 
land. 

Mr. KEATING. “By eminent domain” 
was the phrase used by the Senator. I 
know of no authority for a private op- 
erator of an airport to take property by 
eminent domain for use as an airport. 

Mr. MONRONEY. No one is talking 
about a private operator; the bill does 
not refer to them or provide aid for 
them. 

Mr. KEATING. But the Senator has 
said the FAA would not operate this air- 
port. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes, and neither 
would a private operator receive Federal 
funds under the terms of the bill. This 
issue really arises under the terms of the 
Surplus Property Act. The bill before us 
does not include any provision in any 
way related to the disposal of this air- 
field as surplus. Without any prospect 
of Federal aid, if the General Services 
Administration could put it up to the 
highest bidder, so that it would be pos- 
sible for a private operator to put in his 
bid, I do not know of anyone who would 
care to do so, because in view of the large 
amounts of taxes and other expenses it 
is difficult to “make a go” of a private 
airport. They are going out of the pic- 
ture, rather than coming in; and that 
is one of our problems. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. As a practical matter 
the GSA—not the Federal Aviation 
Agency—would be selling this property. 
And as we understood the Senator, not 
only now, but when he previously ex- 
pressed his point of view, the FAA it- 
self certainly would not operate an air- 
port in the teeth of the opposition of the 
community. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In my opinion the 
FAA would not be permitted to operate 
it—either by the Congress or by the Ap- 
propriations Committee or by the Com- 
merce Committee. This is a bridge that 
I do not have to worry about crossing. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 
As to an individual’s acquiring the prop- 
erty for any purpose, of course, that is 
subject to other problems involved in the 
GSA disposition. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. But the FAA 
has a first-priority claim on the land— 
if it thinks it should be developed for 
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aviation purposes. If the FAA or if some 
agency with lesser priority did not claim 
the land and try to use it, so that it re- 
verted to the General Services Adminis- 
tration for disposal, under the laws GSA 
would determine the proper disposal of 
it. 

Mr. KEATING. Can the FAA acquire 
the property and hold it without doing 
anything about it? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not know but 
I would be less than frank if I did not 
say there is a strong likelihood that it 
could—for future use as an airport. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
I yield 4 minutes to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. 
from Oklahoma. 

As we understand, the general policy 
involved here is one which, as the Sen~ 
ator has explained, will take real cog- 
nizance of the views of the local commu- 
nity, which has been unalterably op- 
posed. In addition, the local community 
has underway a very high level devel- 
opment plan. I ask unanimous consent 
that the plan, as set forth in an article, 
and certain editorials in regard to it be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 
They refer to college, civic center, and 
other development. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Newsday, Aug. 21, 1961] 
URGE a Civic CENTER AT MITCHEL 
(By John Cummings) 

MINEOLA.—An all-inclusive plan for the 
transformation of Mitchel Field into a gen- 
uine center for the county was made pub- 
lic today by the Nassau County Committe: 
on the Development of Mitchel Field. 

The bulk of the 1,112 acres that make up 
the former Air Force base would be allocated 
for the Nassau Community College, Hofstra 
College, a county civic center and light in- 
dustry. Included also in the integrated plan 
would be sites for parks, schools, homes, 
business and the Long Island Park Commis- 
sion, 

Proposals for a general aviation airport 
at the field got the expected thumbs down 
from County Executive Patterson’s commit- 
tee and from Robert Moses, chairman of the 
group’s executive committee, which pre- 
pared the plan. 

Patterson hailed the committee’s conclu- 
sions as “a practical plan with permanent 
values,” and said that “it provides more ad- 
vantages for all the people of Nassau 
County.” 

Moses said of the plan: “It is at least a 
bold and far-sighted and practical pro- 
gram.” He called the Air Force’s decision 
to abandon the field “an almost miraculous 
opportunity for sensible community develop- 
ment based upon forethought, experience, 
commonsense and cooperation.”’ 

Moses, as usual, minced no words con- 
cerning those who advocated the continued 
use of the fleld as an airport; although the 
fiery president of the Long Island State Park 
Commission did not mention the airport ad- 
vocates by name. 

“This is neither the time nor place for ex- 
perimentation by academic pundits and 
amateur planners, nor for commercial ex- 
ploitation, selfish maneuvering for advan- 
tage and bickering over details,” Moses said. 
“Rather, it is a rare occasion to advocate 
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a practical plan which will be in the best in- 
terests of the future citizens of Nassau 
County.” 

Moses closed his statement in the foreword 
to the report with a plea to all segments of 
the community to support the committee’s 
proposals for the field’s use. Only in this 
way, Moses said, can the county get a quick 
and favorable decision from the Federal 
Government on the plan. 

The General Services Administration, 
which has jurisdiction over all federally 
owned property, has held off on the disposi- 
tion of the land until December. This delay 
is to give the Federal Aviation Agency (FAA) 
time to find a local sponsor for an airport at 
Mitchel. Today’s report by Patterson’s com- 
mittee all but dooms any hope that a local 
municipality would sponsor such a plan. 

In arriving at its overall plan for the 
field, the report said: “Our effort has been 
directed to the limited practical uses and 
realizable objectives which would best serve 
the public welfare and enlist the support of 
thinking citizens.” 

Ranking first in the committee’s consider- 
ations was the need for increased facilities 
for higher education. It recommended that 
the county acquire 235 acres for the Nassau 
Community College to meet bulging enroll- 
ments expected within the next 10 years. 
The site would be the northeast corner of 
the base, a natural in the minds of the com- 
mittee because of the present facilities there. 
“The base with its tree-lined streets, lawns 
and campus-like atmosphere has many fine 
permanent buildings, which can easily be 
converted to college use,” the report said. 
“This conversion can be accomplished quick- 
ly and at a saving of millions of dollars 
which would otherwise be required over a 
long period for college facilities on another 
site.” 

In addition to the administration building 
and barracks that could be used as class- 
rooms and laboratories, such facilities as 
theaters, auditorium and athletic facilities 
have already been built. The college now oc- 
cupies the west wing of the new county 
courthouse in Mineola. The school now has 
675 full-time students, but its enrollment is 
expected to swell to 8,000 by 1970. 

Under the committee's plan, Hofstra Col- 
lege, too, would get a sizable chunk of the 
land. The committee recommended 150 
acres for the college, which would be just 
across Hempstead Turnpike from the present 
campus. The proposed Hofstra land is 
bounded by the turnpike and Oak Street. 

The present 73-acre Hofstra campus, the 
committee said, is inadequate to meet in- 
creased enroliments. The immediate use of 
the Mitchel Field land would be for park- 
ing and as a drill field for the college's 
ROTC. “Ultimately,” the report said, “the 
site would be further developed with aca- 
demic buildings for a proposed law school 
and other units.” 

The proposed county civic center is visual- 
ized by the committee as the “focal point” 
for all of the county’s cultural and civic 
interests. “There are a number of contem- 
plated civic enterprises, which, if brought 
together in one location, could serve as a 
nucleus for a distinguished community 
center,” the report added. 

The committee urged that 200 acres in the 
southeast corner of the field be set aside 
for this project. On the site would be an 
auditorium suitable for public meetings, 
conventions, concerts, and dramatic pro- 
ductions. The civic center, arranged in a 
quadrangle, would also include a health 
clinic. 

The report urged 144 acres for light in- 
dustry, most of it in the northwest corner 
of the field and including the Mitchel Gar- 
dens area on the north side of Stewart Ave- 
nue. The committee said it was likely that 
“substantial firms” could be attracted to the 
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144-acre area. “The location serves a popu- 
lous, growing community, is well served by 
the Long Island Railroad, and has good 
arterial access.”” This area was picked, the 
report added, because industry already exists 
there and zoning would not be a problem. 
The report suggests, in addition to light in- 
dustry, related uses for the northwest por- 
tion of the site, “including warehousing, 
possibly a heliport if approved by the local 
Officials, and other forms of commerce.” 

Other suggestions called for the setting 
aside of 55 acres for future school sites, 40 
acres for neighborhood parks, 80 acres that 
would go to the Long Island State Park 
Commission for future use, 44 acres as resi- 
dential, 5 acres for local businesses to serv- 
ice the homes there, 97 acres for streets and 
thoroughfares and 62 acres for the Federal 
Government. 

The report concluded by saying that the 
plan was drawn up so as not to conflict with 
neighborhoods presently bordering the field. 
“In general the existing zoning would ac- 
commodate the proposed land uses,” it said. 

The members of the committee in addi- 
tion to Patterson and Moses are Dr. John 
Cranford Adams, president of Hofstra Col- 
lege; Lt. Gen. Blackshear M. Bryan, retired, 
president of the Nassau Community College; 
Thomas M. Goodfellow, president of the Long 
Island Railroad; Robert W. MacGregor, pres- 
ident of the Long Island Federation of Labor, 
AFL-CIO; James A. Heaney, Jr., of Rockville, 
a real estate expert; Arthur T. Roth, chair- 
man of the Franklin National Bank; Augus- 
tus B. Weller, chairman of the Meadow Brook 
National Bank; Howard B. Wakeman, senior 
vice president of the Long Island Lighting 
Co., and Julius Lippman, New Hyde Park 
lawyer and a prominent Democrat. Moses 
headed the executive or advisory committee 
made up of Goodfellow, Heaney, Roth, and 
Weller. 

Consultants included Sidney M. Shapiro, 
chief engineer for the Long Island Park Com- 
mission; G. Frank Dougherty, park commis- 
sion counsel; and Gifford Clarke, a Manhat- 
tan engineer. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 

Aug. 22, 1961] 


Pur MITCHEL FIELD TO CIvIC PURPOSE 


What is the best use to be made of 1,168- 
acre Mitchel Field, largest remaining open 
space in congested Nassau County, which 
the Air Force no longer wants? 

The decision, it seems to us, ought to rest 
with the county government, which pas- 
sionately desires a community development 
devoted to education, civic center, parks and 
some light industry. 

The counterargument, as espoused by the 
Federal Aviation Agency, is that Nassau 
needs to keep an eye to transportation, and 
that a large portion of the tract should be 
reserved for a civil airport. 

But the committee headed by Robert 
Moses and county executive A. Holly Patter- 
son vigorously contends that Nassau’s citizen 
interest will be best served by converting 
Mitchel Field to new and broader civic 
purpose. 

This strikes us as a question of the great- 
est good for the greatest number, now and 
in the future. It isn’t often that such an 
opportunity is presented for orderly planned 
development of a community’s most press- 
ing needs. We'd rate the airport far behind 
colleges, community building and the rest. 
The logic and vision are on local govern- 
ment’s side. 

{From the Long Island Daily Press, 
Aug. 3, 1961] 


THE House AGREES: No AIRPORT 


An important tactical victory has been 
won in a battle that never should have 
happened. 
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The Federal Aviation Agency, flying in the 
face of preponderant public opinion, is de- 
termined to establish a general airport at 
Mitchel Field, the military base abandoned 
by the Air Force as unsuitable. 

FAA's uncalled-for intrusion into a com- 
munity project has been dealt a serious blow, 
however. The House of Representatives has 
forbidden FAA to set up an airport at 
Mitchel. It did so by specifying that no 
FAA funds be spent in Nassau County for 
airport purposes without the approval of 
the Nassau Board of Supervisors. And Nas- 
sau’s leaders oppose the FAA airport plan. 

This is an important victory for the peo- 
ple of Long Island. Special thanks go to 
Representative Steven B. DERouN IAN, of Ros- 
lyn Estates, who introduced the measure, and 
to his colleagues. 

The battle is not won, however. Similar 
legislation must pass the Senate. We are 
most hopeful that it will, since both Sena- 
tor Jacosp K. Javirs and Senator KENNETH 
B. KeaTInG have already expressed opposi- 
tion to an airport at Mitchel. 

Long Island needs the acreage for pur- 
poses other than a convenient parking place 
for executives’ private planes or company 
planes. It needs this land—in the very heart 
of Nassau County—for a civic and cultural 
center, for a library, for an expanded Hof- 
stra College, Nassau Community College, and 
possibly a Veterans’ Administration Hospi- 
tal and a medical college. 

The FAA was way off course in proposing 
a@ general airport at Mitchel. We hope and 
trust the U.S. Senate will underscore that 
fact by endorsing the strong stand taken 
by the House. 





[From Newsday, Aug. 21, 1961] 
A Great PLAN FoR MITCHEL 


Our news pages today describe the out- 
standing proposal which has been made for 
the Mitchel Field area by the Nassau County 
Committee on the Development of Mitchel! 
Field. 

This committee, led by County Executive 
Patterson and Robert Moses and composed 
of a group of Long Island’s most dedicated 
residents, has shown wisdom, fairness and 
vision in drawing its plans for the develop- 
ment of these vital 1,112 acres. 

Every major need has been satisfied to the 
fullest extent of the available land. For in- 
stance: 

The Nassau Community College gets the 
largest allotment of space—235 acres of 
lawns, buildings and tree-lined streets which 
need only students to make it look like the 
lovely campus it will be. Many of the facil- 
ities which formerly made up the Mitchel 
Airbase can be converted to college use at a 
minimum of expense. Consider that esti- 
mates are for a student body of 8,000 for the 
Nassau Community College by 1970 and the 
importance of the Mitchel land to it needs 
no further underlining. Hofstra College is 
similarly cramped for space and can hardly 
be blamed for casting longing looks across 
the street at the Mitchel area. The commit- 
tee allots 150 acres to Hofstra, acres which 
can be used immediately for student park- 
ing, for athletics, ROTC drills and faculty 
housing, and ultimately can be developed 
with buildings for the proposed law school. 

The space allotted to Hofstra, plus that for 
the Nassau Community College, gives 385 
acres out of the 1,112 for purely higher edu- 
cational purposes. One would have to be 
horribly shortsighted to argue with that. 

The county civic center will fill a need 
long felt on Long Island. Ultimately, this 
center will be the cultural center of Long 
Island as well, with concerts, exhibitions, 
lectures, dramatic productions, a library, 
and many other facilities available. The 
200 acres to be devoted to this civic and cul- 
tural center could be the best 200 acres in 
Long Island. 
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LIGHT INDUSTRY, TOO 


Light industry is the only other high- 
acred recipient, with 144 acres to be turned 
over in this fashion. The location, well 
served by the Long Island Railroad, will be 
a good attraction for substantial firms and 
their use of the land would help the county’s 
economy and bolster its tax income. 

There would be land for elementary or 
secondary schools (55 acres), neighborhood 
parks (40 acres), parks and parkways of the 
Long Island State Park Commission (80 
acres), Federal Government use (62 acres), 
residential (44 acres) and thoroughfares 
and streets (97 acres). 

Holly Patterson calls the plan “a prac- 
tical plan with permanent value.’’ Moses 
describes it as “a plan which if not. perfect 
and to everybody’s satisfaction is, we are 
convinced, the best we can get.” It is, in- 
deed, an excellent plan and the committee 
members are to be congratulated for formu- 
lating it. It may not be all things to all 
people and, we are sure, there will be some 
carping from the dissatisfied. We trust this 
carping will be held to a minimum, that 
criticism of the plan be confined to con- 
structive criticism and that those diehards 
who still favor an airport at Mitchel will 
prove themselves to be good enough losers 
to be able to see the overall good in the 
committee’s plan and then to give their 
wholehearted support to it. 

Our wholehearted support is behind it 
already, and we are confident the big ma- 
jority of Long Island will be as enthusi- 
astic in its support. The closing of Mitchel 
Field has given Long Island a once-in-a- 
lifetime opportunity which the Mitchel com- 
mittee has seized and carried forward. This 
is a crackajack plan for Mitchel Field. 
Let’s make sure it’s put into effect. 





[From Newsday, Aug. 16, 1961] 


“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.”—Old Testament: Proverbs xxix: 18. 


A DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


“If the Federal Government operates an 
airport in Nassau County, why shouldn't it 
do the same thing in Chicago and Detroit 
and Elko, Nev.?” 

That sensible question neatly puts in its 
place the Federal Aviation Agency’s (FAA) 
stubborn efforts to take over Mitchel Field 
and operate it—with Federal funds—as a 
civilian airport. The question was posed by 
a man who knows both the FAA and the 
Government—Lt. Gen. Elwood R. Quesada, 
the Chief of the FAA during the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Quesada contends, and rightly so, that 
Federal operation of Mitchel would set a 
“dangerous precedent.” The maintenance of 
municipal airports, he said, is the “tradi- 
tional and proper responsibility” of State 
and local governments. 

Quesada thus joins a growing list of mil- 
itary, legislative, State, and local officials who 
object to the FAA’s attempt to ram a civilian 
airport down the throats of Long Islanders. 
The vast majority of residents here want 
to escape forever from the always-present 
possibility of a Mitchel based or bound plane 
dropping from the skies into our streets, 
homes and, as has happened too many times 
before, into our people. 

Long Island wants, and needs, a redevelop- 
ment of Mitchel along the lines being worked 
out by Nassau County officials and Robert 
Moses. This would give badly needed land 
for the expansion of colleges, and devote 
portions of land to light industry, residential 
uses, and Government offices. 

But the current FAA chief, Najeeb E. 
Halaby, keeps insisting he’s going to have 
his own way and Long Island is, by Halaby, 
going to have its airport at Mitchel even if 
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the Federal Government has to set a “dan- 
gerous precedent” and pay the operating 
costs. But once the Government starts pay- 
ing for Mitchel’s operation, how is it going 
to turn down the airports “in Chicago and 
Detroit and Elko, Nev.” and anywhere else? 
That’s what Halaby’s dangerous precedent 
would provoke. And that’s only another of 
the many reasons why no airport should be 
operated at Mitchel. 
[From the Long Island Star Journal, Aug. 
3, 1961] 


THE House AGREES: No AIRPORT 


An important tactical victory has been 
won in a battle that never should have hap- 
pened. 

The Federal Aviation Agency, flying in the 
face of preponderant public opinion, is de- 
termined to establish a general airport at 
Mitchel Feld, the military base abandoned by 
the Air Force as unsuitable. 

FAA's uncalled-for intrusion into a com- 
munity project has been dealt a serious blow, 
however. The House of Representatives has 
forbidden it to set up an airport at Mitchel. 
It did so by specifying that no FAA funds 
be spent in Nassau County for airport pur- 
poses without the approval of the Nassau 
Board of Supervisors. And Nassau’s leaders 
oppose the FAA airport plan. 

This is an important victory for the peo- 
ple of Long Island. Special thanks go to 
Congressman STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, of Ros- 
lyn Estates, who introduced the measure, 
and to his colleagues. 

The battle is not won, however. Similar 
legislation must pass the Senate. We are 
most hopeful that it will, since both Sen- 
ator Jacos K. Javirs and Senator KENNETH 
B. KgaTInG have already expressed opposi- 
tion to an airport at Mitchel. 

Long Island needs the acreage for pur- 
poses other than a convenient parking place 
for executives’ private planes or company 
planes. It needs this land—in the very heart 
of Nassau County—for a civic and cultural 
center, for a library, for an expanded Hofstra 
College, Nassau Community College, and pos- 
sibly a Veterans’ Administration hospital and 
a medical college. 

The FAA was way off course in proposing 
a general airport at Mitchel. We hope and 
trust the U.S. Senate will underscore that 
fact by endorsing the strong stand taken 
by the House. 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, 
under these circumstances can the Sen- 
ator inform us about the policy of the 
FAA, especially in view of the fact that 
the Senator has not said anything about 
safety in terms of either LaGuardia Field 
or Idlewild? 

Mr. MONRONEY. This goes beyond 
the bill now under consideration, be- 
cause the Senator is referring to the 
ultimate disposal of the land if it is not 
to be used by the FAA, but is turned over 
to the GSA. 

Mr. JAVITS. But the Senator said 
the FAA could hold onto it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I believe the FAA 
can, under the law; and so can any other 
Federal agency which might claim the 
land—for instance, the Maritime Admin- 
istration or the Department of Agricul- 
ture or any of the other agencies before 
it would revert to the GSA for disposal 
to State or local governmental agencies. 

Mr. KEATING. But I have just now 
been informed that the GSA has given 
a deadline to the FAA, and has said that 
if the FAA does not find a sponsor for 
this before November 1, the GSA will 
dispose of it. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. It would be news 
to me to find that the GSA had that 
power if the FAA asked for it. 

Mr. KEATING. It would be news to 
me to find that it did not. 

Mr. JAVITS. At any rate, in the ab- 
sence of a show of “force majeur,” I 
think it is highly unlikely that the FAA 
would proceed in that way, especially 
when no governmental agency on the 
State or local level has shown an inter- 
est in developing a general aviation 
airport. Therefore, in view of the way 
the amendment has been worked out— 
it now seems to be satisfactory to the 
Senator from Oklahoma—and also in 
view of the stated policy, I can under- 
stand how the Senator can take the posi- 
tion that we can only go by the attitude 
of the Agency and the attitude of the 
GSA itself, as evidenced by their actions. 
It seems to me that is as effective an 
arrangement as any that can be made 
with respect to this matter in connection 
with this bill. 

Madam President, I should like to ex- 
press my appreciation to my colleague 
(Mr. KeatTIne]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
yield myself 4 minutes on the bill. The 
minority side has 45 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
4 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
should like to express my appreciation 
to my colleague [Mr. Keatinc] for his 
very fine work on this matter and in de- 
veloping this new language. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank my colleague. 

Madam President, in accordance with 
the colloquy and with the consent of my 
colleague, I modify my amendment in 
accordance with the language I have 
read. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
the colloquy has gone into so many 
areas, and so many things have been 
said—statements which perhaps could 
be interpreted as an absolute prohibition 
against the establishment of a general 
aviation airport at Mitchel Field—that I 
would not want to leave the impression 
that everything in the colloquy, particu- 
larly in the remarks of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KeatTinc], relates to this 
amendment. If it is his suggestion and 
feeling that this will put an end to any 
possibility of the use of this very valu- 
able area for an airport, and that those 
concerned can be given an absolute 
guarantee in that connection, I would 
not be prepared to go any further than 
the language of the amendment itself. 
If the Senator wishes to submit his orig- 
inal amendment, I am prepared to have 
it put to a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
nothing which I said was designed to 
indicate that there would be an absolute 
prohibition against the Administrator’s 
locating an airport in this area if the 
local residents did not want it there. I 
understand the position of the Senator 
from Oklahoma; namely, that he can- 
not agree to that, and that that is the 
reason why he is unwilling to accept an 
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amendment which would provide an ab- 
solute prohibition. The language pro- 
posed is as follows: 

No project shall be approved by the Ad- 
ministrator until he is satisfied that fair 
consideration— 


And this is admittedly and avowedly 
the province of the Administrator— 
has been given to the interests of the com- 
munities in or near the project. 


That is all that the amendment pro- 
vides. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am prepared to 
accept that, as I have informed the Sen- 
ator, because the amendment speaks for 
itself. But I am not willing to have the 
Senator take me into all the highways 
and byways of this beautiful area of 
Long Island, where no doubt I would be- 
come lost, for, being a country boy, I 
could not find my way out of that com- 
plicated area. So I do not wish to be 
involved in that way. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
have noticed that the Senator from 
Oklahoma can take good care of himself 
in any area, either urban or rural. How- 
ever, I am perfectly willing to modify 
my amendment accordingly. I recognize 
that it does not go as far as I would 
like to have the committee and the Sen- 
ate go, but I hope the Senator from 
Oklahoma will accept the amendment 
in its modified form. 

This will do more than assure that 
proper consideration will be given to per- 
sons who live near airports as well as 
to persons who use them. It will pro- 
vide support for the regional plans that 
are now being developed in most of the 
metropolitan areas of the United States. 

A few months ago we included an 
open spaces program in this year’s 
housing bill. By so doing, we indicated 
our concern for the healthy and co- 
ordinated development of our metro- 
politan areas. Certainly, airports are 
going to play a most important role in 
this development. What is the value 
of planning the location of our parks 
and recreation areas if we do not plan 
the location of our airports? 

Passage of this amendment will add 
another important legislative segment to 
the framework we are building to assure 
the healthy growth and development of 
our communities. It will benefit Nassau 
County, but it will be of even greater 
benefit to the Nation at large. 

I hope that my friend, the junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, and in fact all 
Senators, will join in support of this 
most worthwhile amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I can understand the 
Senator’s concern. He wants’ the 
amendment to say what the amendment 
says, and he does not want to qualify 
it or amend it or substitute other things 
for it. I think it is very clear. 

Also, specifically, for the record, my 
colleague from New York [Mr. Keatinc] 
and I understand that the expressions 
of view which the Senator has given are 
based upon his knowledge of the subject 
and his acquaintance with the policies 
of the agencies, and he was giving us the 
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benefit of his expertise, if you will. So 
we understand perfectly clearly that the 
amendment, which is the document of 
the first magnitude, will speak for itself. 
I should like to join my colleague in 
giving him that assurance. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I feel very much 
better about it, because we have cov- 
ered so much territory that one could 
pick out certain parts which could be 
misleading. So I appreciate the gra- 
cious attitude of the Senators from New 
York, who have taken a very courageous 
stand for the people they represent, to 
the extent of wanting to amend a na- 
tional bill, if necessary, to provide for 
that protection. I can appreciate their 
high degree of service, but I believe the 
working of the natural procedures re- 
lating to government has been amply 
assured by the language of the amend- 
ment itself. 

Therefore, I am prepared, on behalf 
of the committee, to accept the amend- 
ment as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modification of the amendment will be 
stated by the clerk. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, 
between lines 15 and 16, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

(3) No project shall be approved by the 
Administrator unless he is satisfied that fair 
consideration has been given to the interest 
of communities in or near which such proj- 
ect may be located. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time on the amendment has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
on this measure limited? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The time is limited, 
and all time on the amendment has ex- 
pired. If the Senator has an amend- 
ment, he can obtain time on it, or per- 
haps the Republicans will yield him a 
little time. We have used most of our 
time. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 


The 


Is time 


MEXICO IS A GOOD FRIEND 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, Mr. P. C. Green, of Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., has recently brought to my at- 
tention a letter from Mr. Leo M. Roy, 
president, of the Comité Norteamericano 
Pro-Mexico, A.C. The letter, sent 
Mr. Green by an American friend of his 
living in Mexico, is entitled “Take it 
from us—we live here.” This letter 
deals with the successful battle Mexico 
is waging against Communist infiltra- 
tion despite stepped-up efforts by the 
Kremlin in our neighboring country to 
the south. 

The letter states, in part: 

Mexico today is a good friend. It is not 
Communist. The government of President 
Adolfo Lépez Mateos is striking back at the 
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Communists, has gone out of its way to 
make clear its friendship for the United 
States. 


The Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, in my 
home State of South Dakota, on August 
26, 1961, printed an editorial based on 
this same information, entitled ‘The 
Propaganda War on Our Doorstep.” 

The letter and editorial are so timely 
at a time when our eyes seem to be di- 
verted in other directions that I com- 
mend their reading. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the letter and 
editorial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

JULY 21, 1961. 
TaKE IT FROM US—WE LIVE HERE 


DEAR FRIEND: Just a year ago we wrote 
you about rumors spreading north of the Rio 
Grande concerning anti-American feelings 
and a trend toward communism in Mexico. 

We U.S. citizens who live in Mexico and 
know the situation firsthand want to bring 
you up to date, because the rumors—and 
they are vicious rumors—have been intensi- 
fied this year. 

First, we must admit there have been some 
minor incidents, but mostly so insignificant 
they were hardly noticed down here. These 
incidents, the malicious rumor spreading 
are truly the work of paid agents of certain 
foreign powers, who exaggerated them out 
of all proportion for publicity purposes 
abroad. 

These agitators are making every effort to 
disrupt the friendship between Mexico and 
the United States, to frighten tourists out of 
coming here, and to alarm investors. Their 
efforts will surely be repeated since this is a 
long-term campaign to cause a break be- 
tween our two countries. And if you believe 
them, you are playing into the hands of the 
Communists. You will be doing just what 
they desire. 

We need Mexico's friendship, which is tra- 
ditional. We share a border over 1,600 miles 
long, without forts or guns, where friend- 
ship and mutual respect have been the by- 
word for generations. Mexico is one of the 
United States of America’s best customers. 
Our exports to and imports from Mexico 
are extremely important to both nations. 
In turn, Mexico needs our friendship and 
understanding, she needs our tourists, who 
spend about $650 million here every year. 

If the Communists succeed in doing what 
they are trying to do, we both lose. Mexico 
will be hard hit economically and standards 
of living will drop. You well know that a 
country with great poverty and unemploy- 
ment could be a pushover for the Commu- 
nists. 

So let’s get the picture straight: 

Mexico today is a good friend. It is not 
Communist. The government of President 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos is striking back at the 
Communist, has gone out of its way to make 
clear its friendship for the United States. 
In an address delivered on June 7, 1961, in 
which he pulled no punches, the President 
said: “My government will repress the ex- 
cesses of demagogic persons or groups of the 
right or of the left who, working outside the 
framework of the Constitution, would at- 
tempt to dismember the life of the nation 
and violate constitutional order.” 

And just last week former President Abe- 
lardo Rodriguez declared: ‘Mexico denounces 
foreign doctrines being propagated on this 
continent which endanger the liberty of free 
peoples.” 

At no time have the Mexican people been 
other than friendly. Nowhere will you find 
such courtesy, friendliness, and good will. 
There is a remote possibility you may see 
a “Cuba Si, Yankees No” sign, but you may 
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also see them in Washington, New York, San 
Antonio. Here they are the work of profes- 
sional agitators, deliberately trying to create 
bad feelings, acting without the support or 
sympathy of the Mexican people or their 
Government. 

We know. We live here, and are close to 
developments. We have our homes and 
businesses in Mexico. We attend the 
churches of our choice, our children go to 
the schools we like. 

The comité, without prejudice or ulterior 
motives, by its vote of confidence reaffirms 
its belief that a cordial and lasting bond 
of friendship exists between our two coun- 
tries. 

And we ask you not to let the Communists 
hoodwink you. The next time you see a 
headline shrieking “Anti-American Riot in 
Mexico,” read the full story. It will prob- 
ably say that only a few individuals were 
involved, and that they were led by known 
agitators, that no Americans were molested, 
that the Government stepped in and broke it 
up. 

F3uch a “riot” definitely does not repre- 
sent “anti-American” feeling on the part of 
the people themselves. We who live here 
may not even hear about it until we read 
it in our hometown papers from the States. 

Visit Mexico. See for yourselves what this 
wonderful country has to offer. Let’s all 
help keep Mexico where it belongs, one of 
the free and democratic nations of the 
world. 

Sincerely yours, 
ComirTt NORTEAMERICANO 
Pro-MeExico, A.C.1 
Leo M. Roy, President. 





{From the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader, Aug. 
26, 1961] 


THE PROPAGANDA WAR ON OUR DOORSTEP 


The Red cloud over Havana has diverted 
attention of most Americans from another 
cold war battle right in our own backyard: 
the Kremlin’s propaganda efforts in Mexico. 

The Soviet Embassy in Mexico City has a 
staff of 140 with a budget of $70 million. 
The U.S. Embassy has 110 employees and a 
budget of $675,000, 

Mexico City is important to the Russians. 
They hope that they can stir up the Mexi- 
cans against the United States. One of their 
first targets is to frighten American tourists. 
Another is to alarm investors. 

In recent months several incidents which 
illustrated antipathy toward the United 
States have received far more attention in 
the news than they deserved. A Mexican 
legislator made a speech announcing him- 
self for Castro. Paid demonstrators repre- 
senting themselves as students staged an 
anti-American parade. 

Mexican authorities said the events did 
not represent the attitude of their country. 
The events were hardly noticed in Mexico, 
but were given heavy news treatment in 
the United States. Here at home we have 
a lunatic fringe, too. Nutty Americans post 
signs like “Cuba Si, Yankees No” on the 
nearest wall in Washington or New York. 
Some nitwits run around with Hitler’s 
swastika on their arms. 


MEXICANS RECOGNIZE THREAT 


Mexico today is our good friend. It is not 
Communist. It is a federal, democratic Re- 
public of 29 States, with the President, leg- 
islature, and judiciary elected by universal 
suffrage. Primary education is free and com- 


1The Comité Norteamericano Pro-Mexico, 
A.C., or “Operation Amigos,” is a nonprofit 
organization of U.S. citizens resident in Mex- 
ico. It represents over 100 of the more im- 
portant U.S. businessmen operating in Mex- 
ico, and was formed in 1954 for the purpose 
of promoting better understanding between 
the people of our 2 countries. 
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pulsory to age 15. There is full religious 
freedom. Military training is compulsory. 

Mexicans are fiercely proud of their own 
revolution (1910)—and of their emerging 
middle class. The Mexican way has been 
good for Mexico and Mexicans. They want 
to grow and develop on their own, without 
being dominated by their big uncle to the 
north. 

The government of President Adolfo Lépez 
Mateos is striking back at the interfering 
Communists. It has gone out of its way to 
make clear its friendship for the United 
States. 

In an address delivered June 7, President 
Mateos said: “My government will repress 
the excesses of demagogic persons or groups 
of the right or of the left who, working out- 
side the framework of the Constitution, 
would attempt to dismember the life of the 
nation and violate constitutional order.” 

A few weeks later former President Abe- 
lardo Rodriguez declared: ‘Mexico de- 
nounces foreign doctrines being propagated 
on this continent which endanger the liberty 
of free peoples.” 


HELP BY VISITING MEXICO 


The relationship between Mexico and the 
United States is a matter of special concern 
to the Comité Norteamericano Pro-Mexico, 
A.C., or “Operation Amigos.” It is a non- 
profit organization of U.S. citizens resident 
in Mexico. 

Says their president, Leo M. Roy: “We 
ask you not to let the Communists hood- 
wink you. The next time you see a head- 
line shrieking “Anti-American Riot in Mex- 
ico,” read the full story. It will probably 
say that only a few individuals were in- 
volved, that they were led by known agi- 
tators and that no Americans were molested, 
that the Government stepped in and broke 
it up.” 

We have an idea that winning this propa- 
ganda war doesn’t involve a larger appro- 
priation for our Embassy in Mexico City. 
Our friends, the Mexicans, might resent it 
if we leveled our shotgun barrels of propa- 
ganda at them. Mr. Roy of the Comité 
Norteamericano has better advice: 

“Visit Mexico. See for yourselves what 
this wonderful country has to offer. Let’s 
all help keep Mexico where it belongs, one 
of the free and democratic nations of the 
world.” 





COWBOY IN THE SKY 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, the effort of western ranchers 
to break a dry spell by cloud seeding 
from aircraft has inspired Nana Phillips, 
of Belle Fourche, S. Dak., to write a few 
verses which graphically portray the ex- 
periences of some westerners in trying 
to seed clouds to increase rainfall. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the poem 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

CowBoy IN THE SKY 
(By Nana Phillips) 
"Way out on the distant horizon 

Lies a thunderhead, big and blue; 

And the farmer, deep down in the valley 

Is wondering, what will it do? 


Will it bring us lifesaving moisture, 
The scourge of the drought to stop; 
Or will it bring hail and disaster 
To ruin the rest of my crop? 


Shall I move the sheep into shelter, 
The tractor to higher ground? 

Can I hope for a rain on the pasture, 
Or will the darn thing go around? 


Then, out of the east comes the wrangler 
With a fiery and powerful steed, 

To round up the stray bits of vapor 
And try to prevent a stampede. 


For, cut on that distant horizon 
Is a priceless but wandering band 
Of stray little droplets of moisture 
In need of a guiding hand. 


The strays must be herded together, 
And driven over the land; 

But the wrangler must move with caution 
Lest it get out of hand. 


Anxiously still, the farmer 
In the valley far below, 
Watches the bellowing monster 
In darkness and anger grow. 


Closer and closer the rain cloud; 
But wait—it is growing pale 

With windtorn tatters of cloudlets; 
You can almost smell the hail. 


But, there is the daring wrangler, 

He rides in the teeth of the storm, 
Changing the icy pellets 

Into a softer form. 


And so the drought-ridden farmer 
Can smile, and hope again; 

For, with the help of the wrangler 
Comes the wonderful, God-given rain. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, lest some readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD may think cloud modi- 
fication lacks scientific support, I also 
offer for the Recorp, and ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed, a brief 
article from the science section of News- 
week for September 4, 1961. It will be 
noted that, under sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Illinois 
State Water Survey is pumping electrical 
charges into a definite area of atmos- 
phere to determine if that will encour- 
age the coalescence of the minute water 
droplets that make up a cloud so that 
they will become big enough and heavy 
enough to fall as raindrops. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

WEATHER: CLOUD CHARGING 

Since 1946, when the era of scientific rain- 
making began, meteorologists have been 
peppering the atmosphere with artificial ice 
nuclei to encourage the clouds to give forth 
rain. 

The spotty results of this cloud seeding 
discouraged some scientists, but others 
figured they were just missing important 
steps in the complicated process by which 
nature makes rain. One of these is the 
little-known role of electrical charges in 
making millions of tiny water droplets merge 
into a single drop heavy enough to fall out 
of a turbulent cloud. 

To see if this could be duplicated, the Illi- 
nois State Water Survey was busy last week 
pumping electrical charges into the atmos- 
phere over 60 square miles of central Illinois 
farmland. Heart of the experiment, spon- 
sored by the National Science Foundation, is 
a 30-mile network of thin-gage wire carry- 
ing a charge of 20,000 volts. Dust particles 
wandering close to the wire pick up a charge 
and waft downwind, rising to 7,000 feet or 
more on warm days. 

Though the array of high-voltage lines 
won’t be able to modify weather in any sub- 
stantial way, the Illinois researchers expect 
to get a detailed picture from five ground 
stations and two tracking aircraft of how the 
charged dust motes assist the formation of 
raindrops in small, fair-weather cumulus 
clouds. “We know electrical effects must 
play a part in rain formation,” observed Dr. 
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Edward Todd of NSF. “The Illinois project, 
the largest of its type undertaken in the 
United States, should tell us what our next 
steps should be.” 


ANTI-COMMUNIST FEVER IN WEST 
BERLIN 


Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
the distinguished newspaper columnist, 
Holmes Alexander, of the McNaught 
Syndicate, recently returned from a 
quick visit to West Berlin with Vice 
President JoHNSON. I have been par- 
ticularly impressed with Mr. Alexander’s 
first report of this visit on his return to 
the United States. It is one of the best 
columns Mr. Alexander has ever written 
and is entitled “Weapon Is Needed in 
United States: Anticommunism Fever in 
West Berlin.” This column has been 
printed in a number of newspapers 
throughout the country. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have Mr. Alexander’s 
column, as printed in the Columbia 
Record of Columbia, S.C., of August 25, 
1961, printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WEAPON Is NEEDED IN UNITED STATES—ANTI- 
COMMUNISM FEVER IN WEST BERLIN 


(By Holmes Alexander) 


WITH JOHNSON IN BERLIN.—Last week the 
United States conquered Berlin. As history 
runs, it may be that the weapon of conquest 
will prove more important—and is surely 
more important to remember—than the con- 
querors. 

The weapon which brought out a million 
or so Berliners, all of them waving and 
many of them weeping for joy, was there 
for all to know—the weapon of anticom- 
munism. 

LOATHING OF REDS 


This is a fact which cannot be overstated 
in a story which cannot be overwritten. 
Virulent loathing of communism lined these 
streets for miles and miles, filled the windows 
of nearby apartment houses, lifted voices in 
roar after roar, pressed flowers upon the 
American paraders and made Americans (at 
least this one) so proud to be an American 
that eyes became moist and voices choked 
among hardened reporters and old soldiers 
who had seen great cities liberated from ter- 
rible enemies of mankind. 

Anticommunism overthrew West Berlin 
with such swiftness and totality that I won- 
dered as I rode between the crowds, and got 
out and ran beside the distinguished vis- 
itors—I wondered if anticommunism could 
not conquer everywhere else on earth. 

(To one only a few hours from Washing- 
ton, and only a day or two from Senate 
debates on whether we should teach anti- 
communism to _ soldiers, students, and 
citizens, it was as if the heavens had opened 
and presented a revelation.) It didn’t seem 
possible that foreign cities have raised 
“Yankee, Go Home” signs to us, and that 
only last summer President Eisenhower was 
kept out of Tokyo, and that a year or so 
back Richard Nixon was stoned in Caracas, 
and that only in April we permitted the 
liberation of Cuba to fail. One weapon 
might have won everywhere—the weapon of 
unrelenting anticommunism. 

LYNDON JOHNSON and Lucius Clay brought 
this weapon to West Berlin and that is how 
they conquered. 


STREET CROWD 


After a so-so reception in Bonn, where 
Chancellor Adenauer and the Federal Re- 
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public are not displeased that the refugee 
flood has been stemmed and not at all dis- 
posed to take up arms against communism, 
we did expect to find a warmer welcome in 
Berlin. But nothing like this was antici- 
pated, or could have been reasonably imag- 
ined. 

At Templehof Airport, there was the offi- 
cial greeting by Mayor Willy Brandt, and the 
inevitable honor guard and military band. 
A fair crowd stood on the steps or pressed 
around the off-loading plane. 

But as the motorcade went up the street, 
we saw a herd of people charging toward the 
moving cars. “They’ve broken through the 
police lines,” somebody shouted. Our next 
intimation of something unusual was when 
one of us turned for female verification to 
Marguerite Higgins of the New York Herald 
Tribune and asked: “Maggie, aren’t those 
people crying?” 

Many were using the same handkerchiefs 
with which they waved to dry the tears. 
Many faces, mostly of middle age and beyond, 
were contorted and flushed. JoHNsON rode 
in a closed car, so that only the flapping of 
a big hand was visible to those on his side 
of the street. We heard them shouting in 
German, “Bravo” and “He comes here,” al- 
most as if they spoke of the resurrection. 

It was too much for the old Texan po- 
litico. As he leaped from his limousine, the 
press bus emptied with a rush. Nothing 
that ever happens to me will make me 
prouder of my country than being in that 
lively, joyous crowd which, by its voice and 
gestures, was literally worshiping the Ameri- 
can image. 

JoHNSON’s familiar cornpone-and-coronet 
manner, the combination of ham acting and 
ducal dignity, made him magnificent. But 
he might not have shone so superbly if he 
hadn’t had Gen. Lucius Clay in the support- 
ing role. 

GENERAL CLAY 

Clay, compact and restrained, while JoHN- 
son is rangy and outgiving, completed a 
perfect team. To Berliners, Clay is Herr 
Airlift (1948-49), the militant anti-Commu- 
nist who wanted to run an armored train 
through the Russian blockade, the com- 
mandant of the city who showed neither 
bluster nor concern at the ragings of the 
Reds. 

Later on, when Brandt spoke to an out- 
door rally at the Schoneberg Rahtaus, the 
mayor gave a stirring “man who” eulogy of 
Clay who, Brandt said, had promised upon 
leaving here 10 years before that if Berlin 
Was ever again in trouble, he’d take the first 
plane back. 

The crowd shouted again and louder still 
in worship of the American image as per- 
sonified in Clay. 

But men and the offices they hold will 
change. The weapon of anticommunism re- 
mains. We must use it at home and abroad. 


THE NEW DRIVE AGAINST THE 
ANTI-COMMUNIST PROGRAM 


Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
George E. Sokolsky’s nationally distrib- 
uted newspaper column, as published 
August 31, 1961, in the Washington Post 
and the New York Journal-American, 
is given over to Edward Hunter’s testi- 
mony entitled ‘““‘The New Drive Against 
the Anti-Communist Program.” What 
is particularly noteworthy in it is this 
declaration: 

As it stands, the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee’s report stands as an indict- 
ment and it must be answered. 


What is equally noteworthy, in ap- 
praising this document, is Mr. Sokolsky’s 
appraisal of Mr. Hunter, whom he says 
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he has known during most of his life. 
Mr. Sokolsky writes: 


His integrity cannot be questioned. 


Because of the clarity which Mr. 
Sokolsky gives to his subject, as com- 
pared with a Washington Post editorial 
of August 27, 1961, accusing Mr. Hunter 
of “brainburning,” I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Sokolsky’s column 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

This Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee document can be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C., at 25 cents a copy, with a 
reduction of 25 percent for orders of 100 
or more. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HUNTER’s TESTIMONY 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


There will undoubtedly be a storm over 
the testimony of Edward Hunter before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 
Already Senators KEATING and Dopp have 
protested the publication of Hunter’s testi- 
mony, although they had a chance to read it. 

I have known Edward Hunter during most 
of his life, much of which was spent in 
China. His integrity cannot be questioned. 
He has devoted his years to a study of psy- 
chological warfare and has made a specialty 
of the technique which he calls “brain- 
washing.” This technique is used by the 
Russians and the Red Chinese as it was used 
by Hitler to predetermine human responses 
to propagandistic stimuli. For instance, the 
current universal slogan, “I’d rather be Red 
than dead,” is a Communist brainwashing 
tactic. 

In his testimony before the Senate Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee, Hunter sought 
to prove that a powerful anti-anti-Commu- 
nist movement was being developed. 

To prove his case, Edward Hunter has 
made a study of simultaneous articles and 
editorials in the non-Communist press 
which, so far as he is concerned, prove that 
the Communists have evolved a clever tech- 
nique in the United States which, as I under- 
stand his testimony, seeks to establish that 
those who are not Communists, spread the 
Communist line. He cites this as an ex- 
ample: 

“One of the most glaring examples of the 
double standard is in Red racism. The 
Reds use the term, ‘racial liberation wars,’ in 
the native languages of Asia and Africa, and 
make no bones about it being a war against 
the white man, specifically the Western 
white man. So-called liberals who fall into 
the trap of equating defense of freedom with 
racism, following the Red line, never raise 
a voice against the obvious racism engaged 
in by Communists.”’ 

After the defeat and death of Senator Joe 
McCarthy, the anti-Communist movement 
in the United States paled. Men and women 
were ashamed to be associated with McCar- 
thyism. 

Recently, a strong grassroots anti-Commu- 
nist movement developed, particularly in 
the colleges and universities. This move- 
ment is a sincere response to political ne- 
cessity. Such an organization as the Young 
Americans for Freedom or the Committee for 
a Responsible National Student Organiza- 
tion represents the best in American life 
and it is such efforts which the Communists 
now seek to kill off. 

Hunter goes further than the politicians 
by mentioning names, citing articles and 
showing a correlation of ideas. If Hunter 
is wrong, those whom he accuses of being 
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brainwashed should establish his error. As 
it stands, the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee’s report stands as an indictment 
and it must be answered. It is not an in- 
dictment involving turpitude; it does involve 
softheadedness, a failure to study the mate- 
rial that comes before us all. 

It must be acknowledged that the United 
States has suffered from the effort to pooh- 
boo anticommunism. That is one reason why 
we are now sending more troops into Berlin. 
Rather than ridicule Hunter, it would be 
wiser to study his testimony carefully. 





RUSSIAN TACTICS 


Mr. CURTIS. Madam President, as 
the entire Nation, and in fact the free 
world, turns its attention to Khrushchev 
and the Communists and their ideologi- 
cal “pals,” the Socialists, there are cer- 
tain fundamentals I think we should 
never forget. 

First, we should not underestimate the 
military strength of an adversary. 

Second, we should always view a situa- 
tion objectively. Regardless of how 
serious is the situation, we shall make it 
worse if we panic. 

Third, we must always remember that 
a show of weakness invites aggression. 

At the same time, Mr. President, there 
are two other established facts we must 
remember. 

Fourth, we should never underesti- 
mate the ability of the Communists to 
lie, to bluff, and to deceive. They are 
the world’s champions. 

Fifth, we must never forget that we 
cannot do business with, we cannot ne- 
gotiate with, we cannot compromise with 
the Communists. The history of com- 
munism is not only a history of enslave- 
ment of people with a low standard of 
living, but also a history of broken prom- 
ises and broken treaties. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article written by the distinguished 
writer David Lawrence, published August 
9, 1961, entitled “The Greatest Hoax of 
All Time?” an article written by the 
same distinguished writer published Au- 
gust 21, 1961, entitled ‘How To Simulate 
Manned Orbit,” and an article by the 
distinguished writer, Constantine Brown, 
published August 31, 1961, entitled 
“Rushing Into Khrushchev’s Hands.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 


THE GREATEST HOAX OF ALL TIME? 
(By David Lawrence) 


In EvuroPe.—Until and unless the Soviet 
Union allows disinterested scientists and 
members of the press from other countries 
to witness the ascent into and descent from 
space of astronauts aboard satellites which 
circle the earth, the alleged exploit of Gher- 
man Titov must remain a matter of doubt. 

It could have been the greatest hoax of all 
time. 

Everything that has been reported from 
Moscow and from other countries about 
conversations by radio to and from the satel- 
lite could have been reproduced artificially by 
tape recordings in advance. 

Indeed, a Reuters News Service dispatch 
from Cape Canaveral, Fla., Sunday contained 
this significant paragraph about an Ameri- 
can space project: 

“A 2-ton Project Mercury capsule, it is 
hoped, will be launched into a single orbit by 
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an Atlas rocket this month. This capsule 
will contain an ‘artificial astronaut,’ a ‘crew- 
man simulator’ which will ‘breathe, sweat 
and talk.’” 

That experiment, if successful, is to be 
followed by a manned capsule sent into or- 
bit by the United States. 

But the press of the world will be invited 
to see the launchings and the return, and 
to hear the uncoded reports from the space- 
ship. 

In attempting to get ahead of America, the 
Soviets may well have “simulated” the whole 
flight. 

It seems incredible, for example, that Titov 
would sleep 8 hours while engaged on 
such a hazardous and momentous undertak- 
ing wherein every minute, it may be assumed, 
would require him to be alert to see that 
nothing went wrong mechanically. 

It doesn’t seem possible that the astro- 
naut, who is but 26 years old and supposed 
to be in the air only 25 hours, would waste 
any of those hours in sleep, or that he really 
could be so calm as to drop off into slumber- 
land at the appointed time with the greatest 
of ease. 

In fact, the Moscow report said that by 
prearrangement he was supposed to sleep 
only 74% hours, but extended his slumbers 
by 37 minutes. 

This recess, incidentally, afforded an op- 
portunity for complete silence in communi- 
cations while the satellite was supposedly 
over certain parts of the globe. 

Whatever messages came from the ship 
and were heard at all could easily have been 
taped beforehand and broadcast from the 
satellite. 

It is significant that nobody but the Rus- 
sian ground staff could communicate with the 
satellite during its flight, and that no con- 
versations from outside Russia were per- 
mitted. 

No television reels were shown in Russia 
of pictures taken at the beginning or end 
of the flight, though even these could also 
have been taped beforehand. 

The flight was timed to coincide with the 
meeting of the Western Foreign Ministers at 
Paris and has all the aspects of a propaganda 
stunt, cleverly conceived and executed. 

The Russians do not hesitate to lie or forge 
official documents or to fake stories of epi- 
sodes for propaganda purposes. 





How To SIMULATE MANNED ORBIT—PROJECT 
Mercury AUTOMATIC FLIGHT PLAN POINTS 
TO POSSIBILITY OF RUSSIAN TRICK 


(By David Lawrence) 


In Evurore.—Did the Russians, in their 
anxiety to achieve a worldwide propaganda 
victory in the midst of the Berlin crisis, 
send an automatically operated satellite 
around the globe with tape recordings 
aboard and then land a_ well-rehearsed 
“cosmonaut” by parachute from a separate 
flight, and claim to have actually sent a 
man around the globe? 

The evidence with which to answer the 
foregoing question conclusively either way 
has not been made available to the public. 
But, bearing on the subject of automatic 
space flights, the U.S. Government, through 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, has just issued an enlightening 
and significant statement describing a satel- 
lite to be launched this very week from 
Cape Canaveral, Fla. It reads in part as 
follows: 

“The most comprehensive test to date— 
orbital flight and reentry on a completely 
automatic basis—is the next step in Proj- 
ect Mercury. * * * 

“The spacecraft in this test is similar to 
the one in which the U.S. Mercury as- 
tronauts will fly in orbital flight. Since 
this is the first orbital flight of a Mercury 
craft, a mechanical ‘crewman’ simulator will 
replace man in the cockpit. The ‘crewman’ 
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simulator will consume oxygen, expel car- 
bon dioxide and fill the cabin with heat 
and moisture much as a man would in the 
course of normal breathing. 

“On this flight, two 45-minute voice tapes 
will broadcast preplanned messages to sta- 
tions in the worldwide network of tracking 
stations to check on high-frequency and 
ultra-high-frequency transmissions. 

“The spacecraft, measuring 6 feet across 
its widest diameter and 9 feet from the blunt 
heat shield to the top of its parachute con- 
tainer, will contain all the complex space- 
age equipment which makes it possible to 
fly the complete orbital mission on an auto- 
matic basis. In addition to the standard 
onboard systems through which the pilot 
can control the vehicle, electronic equip- 
ment and sensing devices have been in- 
stalled to try to duplicate man’s judgmental 
and corrective capacity. * * * 

“Other mechanical devices will be on 
board the MA-4 spacecraft to attempt to 
reproduce the actions of man. A tape re- 
corder, located in the vicinity of what would 
be the pilot’s head, will record the noises of 
flight into space and back to earth. A 
special color camera will be pointed out of 
the portholes to record the view. Another 
camera will look through the pilot’s peri- 
scope while a third one records instrument 
panel readings. 

“Special instrumentation has been in- 
stalled in the MA-4 spacecraft to record vi- 
bration, accelerations and temperature. 

“During the flight, information from 
tracking and ground instrumentation points 
around the globe will pour into the God- 
dard Space Flight Center of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration at 
Beltsville, Md., at the rate, in some cases, 
of more than 1,000 bits per second. Upon 
almost instantaneous analysis, the informa- 
tion will be relayed to Cape Canaveral for 
action. 

“The orbiting phase of the mission will 
last approximately 110 minutes and will 
carry the Mercury craft around the earth at 
altitudes ranging from 154 statute miles off 
the west coast of Australia to 100 miles in- 
sertion altitude near Bermuda.” 

The same official statement defines the ex- 
pected landing place as 200 miles east of 
Bermuda, in the Atlantic Ocean. Helicop- 
ters will be used to recover the main landing 
parachute carrying certain equipment and 
data. 

It would, of course, be feasible simulta- 
neously to send an astronaut into the air 
separately in a plane flying in the strato- 
sphere, parachute him to a landing, and tell 
the world that a man had actually been 
aboard the satellite itself in the round-the- 
world flight. It undoubtedly will be pos- 
sible to put an American astronaut aboard 
a satellite itself some day and send him 
around the world many times—where there 
are today several American satellites still 
circling the earth after many months of 
flight. But the United States hasn’t been 
ready to take the risk of a single human 
life until a test has been made. 

The Russians may have taken such a risk 
but the “evidence” they have produced thus 
far is by no means convincing. In fact, 
several statements made by Yuri Gagarin 
and Gherman Titov about what they saw 
from orbital flight are not believed at all by 
a number of scientists in America, France, 
and Britain. Both the Russian airmen 
spoke, for example, of having seen plowed 
fields while in orbit. Maybe they saw them 
on the way down to earth, but there is no 
known telescope that could be installed in 
the spacecraft used from which—at an alti- 
tude of nearly 160 miles—one could dis- 
tinguish a plowed from an unplowed field 
on earth. 

It was important for the Communists to 
register a “first” in space at this critical 
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course, not hesitate to simulate an actual 
flight in order to gain a propaganda victory. 


RusHING INTO KHRUSHCHEV’s HANDS—ALLIES 
Seen Sotvinc KREMLIN’s PROBLEMS BY 
EAGERNESS FOR NEw NEGOTIATIONS 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Rome, Iraty.—The fear expressed some 
weeks ago by some realists in the political 
and military world that we would bail out 
Premier Khrushchev at a time when condi- 
tions in the Soviet Union and the satellite 
states were at their worst—for him—is now 
by way of being realized. 

Despite President de Gaulle’s definite op- 
position to the West’s making overtures to 
the Kremlin for negotiation to solve the 
Berlin problem and other pending difficul- 
ties, Washington, London and even Bonn 
are anxious for a summit meeting. 

General de Gaulle’s initial opposition to 
the Western Powers’ urging negotiation with 
Mr. Khrushchev was based on incontrovert- 
ible evidence that things in the U.S.S.R. were 
at their worst economically and at the same 
time the political and economic situation in 
East Germany had become desperate. 

Under these conditions, General de Gaulle 
argued, why not let the Russians come to 
us and suggest that we meet to discuss not 
only Berlin but everything else? We would 
then be at a great advantage by condescend- 
ing to talk with the Soviet boss. Our mili- 
tary strength (all panicky reports and 
rumors about Russia’s superiority notwith- 
standing) is such that the Russians would 
not dare pull the trigger. 

This realistic French approach to the dip- 
lomatic crisis is shared by the military of 
the NATO. We definitely have the where- 
withal to make the Russians pay dearly for 
any military attempt. And the Russian 
general staff is aware of this. 

Mr. Khrushchev is a shrewd and stubborn 
man, however. Before swallowing a bitter 
pill, he intended to try something against 
the West, as usual by proxy. That some- 
thing was to be Berlin where he decided 
to create a real brink, pitting the East Ger- 
man Government against the allies in West 
Berlin. 

There were, according to responsible in- 
formants, two plans. One, the most daring 
and likely to cause a real explosion, was to 
order the East German forces to raid a 
sector (preferably not American) and take 
it over. Mr. Khrushchev is reported to have 
toyed with that idea as being the most spec- 
tacular. But it could have involved a shoot- 
ing problem which could occur before the 
whole matter could be brought before the 
United Nations. The Russian general re- 
portedly said ““‘Nyet.” 

The second plan, which was put into effect 
on the night of August 13, was then decided 
on. It involved less risk, especially if the 
closing of all communications between the 
Eastern and Western city was to be done by 
piecemeal. Mr. Khrushchev’s expectations 
were fulfilled. The step-by-step measures 
taken by Walter Ulbricht after several days 
of discussions in Moscow with the Russians 
and the prime ministers of the satellite 
countries created only an academic reaction 
in Washington, London, and Paris. 

The closing of the avenues between free 
and Communist Berlin brought the usual 
meaningless protests. The frame of mind in 
Washington and London was, “There is noth- 
ing we can do about it except make diplo- 
matic representations.” Even the decision 
to send Vice President JoHNson and token 
reinforcements was taken only after Presi- 
dent Kennedy received agonizing cries from 
Chancellor Adenauer and Berlin Mayor 
Brandt to do something. But simultane- 
ously with these gestures, Washington, Lon- 
don, and Rome let it be known to the world 
that the situation was so tense and full of 
danger to the peace of the world that a meet- 
ing with Mr. Khrushchev at the earliest con- 
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venient time must be held. The Russian 
dictator had not miscalculated. 

On the surface the Soviet Union is not di- 
rectly involved. It is the “sovercign People’s 
Republic of East Germany” which has taken 
the restrictive measures to defend herself 
against “espionage, saboteurs and black mar- 
keters.” The Soviet Union, it was an- 
nounced, stands firmly as usual behind her 
allies. A number of Red divisions were 
brought to the Russian Zone and Marshal 
Ivan Konev, one of the heroes of the last 
war, was placed in command. 

Today, despite General de Gaulle’s stub- 
born opposition to rushing to a summit con- 
ference, the betting in Europe is that the 
other powers will make their approach to 
the Kremlin boss. This will add another 
feather to his cap by having won another vic- 
tory over the powerful West by his usual 
method of bluff and blackmail. 

Perhaps at the time when the NATO was 
at its lowest ebb, such an attitude by the 
Western Powers might have been described 
as necessarily circumspect. But today when 
the Allied forces are strong—although not 
yet at their peak—and when there is a defi- 
nite will in America and Europe to stop Mr. 
Khrushchev’s nibbling tactics, this rush to 
negotiate appears from this side as ludicrous, 
especially when conditions in the Soviet 
Union are such that Mr. Khrushchev cannot 
pull the trigger. 


A PROGRAM FOR THE RAILROADS 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, the 
ICC recommendations for direct Federal 
subsidy for the railroads is realistic in 
relation to the new term financial road 
that seems to stretch particularly before 
the eastern railroads, but they fail to 
take account of the basic problem. 

If eastern railroads continue in their 
present direction without Federal assist- 
ance, they are very likely to end up 
nationalized because there would be no 
other alternative. This would be a dis- 
aster for private enterprise in our coun- 
try—one of the strongest supports of 
our freedoms. 

Accordingly, the ICC recommenda- 
tions represent a first step. But this will 
not solve the railroads’ problems unless 
the Federal Government wants to give 
them long-term subsidy of a size tanta- 
mount to nationalization and this would 
be self-deception. 

Modernization of the railroads is nec- 
essary if they are to survive their crisis, 
and the research and investment needed 
to bring about proper modernization 
should be made available. Also, com- 
muter roads and terminal facilities need 
to be tied in with local rapid transit sys- 
tems and other local means of transpor- 
tation under more efficient metropolitan 
area planning. The problem of displaced 
employees must also be dealt with in a 
constructive way without any hardships 
to them and in the interest of the best 
in labor management relations. 

A new program for the railroads may 
also involve a new approach to rates, 
taxation, depreciation, utilization of 
rights of way and similar measures. 

These are very preliminary obliga- 
tions but a master plan is essential for 
the railroads’ short-term survival and 
long-term usefulness, as a leading ex- 
ample of private enterprise in the United 
States. In the past, I have proposed a 
Federal research program for the rail- 
roads. I am now preparing other meas- 
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ures which I will present at the next 
session of Congress to help deal with 
this critical problem. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AIRPORT 
ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1703) to amend the Fed- 
eral Airport Act so as to extend the time 
for making grants under the provisions 
of such act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes on the bill. 

I wish to develop with the Senator 
from Oklahoma the situation on another 
matter which has been of great interest 
to me. I gave notice yesterday I would 
go into it. 

This matter concerns the fact that a 
great many airports in the southern part 
of the Nation are segregated on the 
ground of color; and that, by whatever 
strategem this design is carried through, 
it nonetheless remains the fact that in- 
ternational travelers and _ interstate 
travelers are deeply offended by a situa- 
tion of this character in our own coun- 
try, notwithstanding all of our Federal 
laws and everything we have been able 
to do on the Federal level so far. 

I notice the tempest which has been 
stirred up in New York by an alleged 
assault by a policeman on a diplomat 
from one of the new African countries. 
Madam President, this is so unusual, be- 
cause it rarely happens in New York; 
but in the airport situation, we have a 
built-in, accepted pattern of segrega- 
tion, notwithstanding all the laws that 
we apparently have on the books relat- 
ing to airports of the country. 

We can do something about it, Madam 
President. It is my deep conviction that 
the government agencies concerned 
can do something about it, including the 
FAA, with which we are dealing today in 
this measure, which gives it the mcney 
to help build airports. 

I say the Agency can do something 
about it, and I say it can be done very 
specifically, because the law today is 
completely adequate to enable a vigorous 
administration in the FAA, and through 
the White House, to put an end to air- 
port segregation. 

May I repeat that no new law is neces- 
sary—not one line. The FAA itself, with 
the backing of the President, can elimi- 
nate segregation in the airports of the 
South. 

That is the reason why there is no 
need for me to submit at this time an 
amendment to the bill. The law is com- 
plete on the subject. The point is, it is 
not being effectively administered. I 
have in my hand a letter from the FAA 
which is only 1 day old, sent to me on 
August 31, 1961, at my request, which 
makes that fact crystal clear. 

Why do I say that the law is adequate? 
Let me refer to section 11 of the Federal 
Airport Act, which provides as follows: 

As a condition precedent to his approval 
of a project under this chapter, the Admin- 
istrator shall receive assurance in writing 
satisfactory to him that the airport to which 
the project relates will be available for public 
use on fair and reasonable terms and with- 
out unjust discrimination. 
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If that were not enough, we have sec- 
tion 404 of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, which reads as follows, and I invite 
Members of the Senate to follow the 
reading of this section closely, because 
section 404 is exactly the same provision 
as is contained in the law which covers 
railroad or bus terminals, about which 
the Supreme Court has just ruled in a 
case, in sO many words, which I shall 
refer to. Bear in mind that the provi- 
sion I shall read is precisely in the same 
terms: 

No air carrier or foreign air carrier shall 
make, give, or cause any undue or unreason- 
able preference or advantage to any particu- 
lar person, port, locality, or description of 
traffic in air transportation in any respect 
whatsoever or subject any particular person, 
port, locality, or description of traffic in air 
transportation to any unjust discrimination 
or any undue or unreasonable prejudice or 
disadvantage in any respect whatsoever. 


Madam President, precisely upon this 
particular provision, in exactly these 
words, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Boynton against 
Virginia, decided in October 1960, re- 
versed the Supreme Court of Virginia 
and held that segregation was prohibit- 
able in every one of the bus terminals, 
exactly as it should be in every one of 
the airport terminals. 

The ICC is now moving into this area. 
Hearings are being held, and the ICC is 
going to invoke criminal sanctions, as 
should have been done years ago. 

The Boynton case certainly made clear, 
with respect to the operation of bus 
terminals, that the operation of the 
terminal related to any part of it, and 
that included the restaurant or the rest- 
room, as it does in an airline terminal. 
It is made very clear that is one and 
the same entity for the carrier or owner 
of the airport, in toto, including the run- 
ways,and soon. The mere fact that the 
restaurant or the restroom is part of a 
general system of transportation makes 
it susceptible to precisely the law I have 
read. 

Nonetheless, despite that, there is still 
segregation in our airports. 

When we argued this question with 
respect to the appropriation bill, I had 
the right—indeed, the need—to offer 
an amendment, because I was trying to 
cut off the money, since the Federal 
Agency was not, in my opinion, enforc- 
ing the law. When that was argued I 
was told, ‘““We have made contracts. We 
have to go through with those contracts. 
That is fundamental to our jurispru- 
dence. Weshould go through with those 
contracts.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
yield myself 5 more minutes. 

That statement was made notwith- 
standing the fact that any contract 
against public policy is invalid, and 
every lawyer knows it. We argued that 
point, but we were defeated. 

Madam President, we no longer face 
that situation. There is no contract in- 
volved. There is only a Federal law to 
be enforced, and it is not being en- 
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forced. It will not be enforced until 
this Agency, with the backing of the 
White House, takes the bit in its teeth 
to enforce it. 

This Agency, in addition to the CAB, 
has the authority to take away licenses 
from carriers which use segregated air- 
ports. 

This Agency, in addition to the CAB, 
has the power to cripple any airport 
which engages in segregation. 

Not satisfied to use that power, what 
is being attempted now, under color of 
the Boynton case, which is an excellent 
case, is that the administration has in- 
structed the Attorney General to insti- 
tute suits to desegregate airports in the 
South. 

That is the same as the school deseg- 
regation. It is a fine idea to institute 
suits, but it will take far more years 
than we have any right to wait, espe- 
cially since all the African diplomats 
are circulating around the United 
States and they still go into the south- 
ern airports, even international air- 
ports, and see in the waiting rooms and 
restrooms the signs “For Colored Only,” 
or “For White Only.”’ 

This is a shocking disgrace to our 
country, and it can be completely 
stopped and prohibited by the Federal 
Agency concerned. The law is adequate 
on the subject, but the Agency will not 
use it. 

All we can do is to protest, to cry out 
to the high heavens against this prac- 
tice. That is my purpose today. 

Let us consider the specifics of the 
problem. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter from the Federal 
Aviation Agency may be printed in the 
RECORD as a part of my remarks, so that 
there will be no question about the posi- 
tion and what the Agency says. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., August 31, 1961. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: This is written in 
response to a request from your office for 
information as to the administration of the 
Federal Airport Act, insofar as it concerns 
racial segregation at airports. 

You have asked first for information with 
respect to administrative action being taken 
to terminate racial segregation at airports. 
At one time it was the policy of our predeces- 
sor, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, to 
decline to authorize any Federal grants un- 
der the Federal Airport Act for the construc- 
tion of any portion of an airport terminal 
building which was to be segregated—these 
portions usually consisting of facilities such 
as restaurants and toilets. This policy was 
not wholly effective, and was altered by the 
Agency on October 28, 1960, to provide that, 
in the future, Federal grants would be lim- 
ited to the construction of items necessary 
for airport safety, and that no further funds 
would be made available for the construction 
of terminal buildings except in unusual cir- 
cumstances. One of the conditions of such 
grant is that the facilities must be available 
to the public without regard to race, creed, 
or color. A copy of our Agency regulation 
on this subject is attached. 

In this connection, I should point out that 
S. 1703, to extend the Federal Airport Act, 
now pending before the Senate, would amend 
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section 13(b) of the Federal Airport Act to 
eliminate, as an eligible project cost, the con- 
struction of any part of an airport building 
except those buildings or parts of buildings 
which are intended to house facilities or ac- 
tivities directly related to the safety of per- 
sons at the airport. While this amendment 
would terminate the Agency’s present ability 
to authorize the construction of terminal 
buildings in special circumstances, it is gen- 
erally in accord with our present policy. 

This Agency has also requested the De- 
partment of Justice to institute suit under 
the Federal Aviation Act to enjoin racial 
segregation at all airports where it is now 
practiced, and that Department is now 
aggressively pursuing this request. I en- 
close a copy of my letter to the Attorney 
General, dated June 16, 1961, on this sub- 
ject. 

The Department of Justice has recently 
commenced suit against the city of New 
Orleans, La., and the city of Montgomery, 
Ala., seeking injunctions to terminate racial 
segregation at the municipal airports of 
those cities. (United States v. City of New 
Orleans et al. (E.D. La.), (United States v. 
City of Montgomery et al. (M.D. Alabama) .) 
Federal funds were used for the construc- 
tion of terminal buildings at both airports. 
In the case of the New Orleans grant, a writ- 
ten assurance was required and was received 
from the city, as a part of its application for 
Federal funds, that segregation would not 
be practiced at the airport. However, this 
assurance was not honored thereafter, and a 
major count in the Government’s complaint 
is based upon this breach of a contract. 

The grant to the city of Montgomery, Ala., 
was made under the former policy of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration that no 
Federal funds would be made available to 
those portions of a terminal building which 
were to be segregated; and, in this case, the 
city constructed those portions entirely with 
its own funds. The complaint of the United 
States against the city of Montgomery is 
based on section 404(b) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act, which prohibits discrimination by 
air carriers. In Boynton v. Virginia (364 US. 
454 (Dec. 5, 1960)) the U.S. Supreme Court 
held that an identical provision of the 
Interstate Commerce Act prohibits segrega- 
tion by privately owned terminals and 
restaurant facilities which serve interstate 
passengers. It is our opinion that the Boyn- 
ton decision will be an effective precedent 
which will enable the Government to ter- 
minate racial segregation at airports even 
though the discrimination may be practiced 
by a privately owned lessee or concessionaire. 
I anticipate that further suits will be filed 
by the Department of Justice, if efforts to 
seek a voluntary end to discrimination are 
not successful. 

In addition, this Agency has taken other 
steps to terminate any possible racial dis- 
crimination in connection with Federal 
grants under the Federal Airport Act. Sec- 
tion 16 of the act provides that federally- 
owned land may be conveyed to a public 
agency sponsoring an airport project. This 
Agency has recently decided to alter the 
form for future conveyances of land to in- 
clude a provision that the grantee will not 
discriminate, on the airport property, be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national origin. 
We have also recently amended our Agency 
regulations governing grant agreements to 
require that construction contracts entered 
into by airport operators who have received 
Federal grants will obligate their contractors 
not to discriminate against any employee or 
applicant because of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin. 

You have also asked whether this Agency 
has made, or will make, grants under the 
Federal Airport Act for buildings or portions 
of buildings which are constructed for safety 
purposes, and which are attached to or a 
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part of terminal facilities which are segre- 
gated. The answer to this is “Yes.” Sec- 
tion 11(5) of the Federal Airport Act pro- 
vides that the airport operator or Owner re- 
ceiving a Federal grant will furnish to any 
civil agency of the Government, without 
charge, space in airport buildings for use in 
connection with air traffic control, weather 
reporting and communications activities. 
These facilities may be located within or on 
a terminal building which is otherwise segre- 
gated. However, we should point out that 
these furnished facilities are under the ex- 
clusive control and occupancy of a Federal 
agency and are, of course, not segregated, 
either as to the Federal personnel employed 
there or as to members of the public who 
may have business to transact there. 

This situation would not exist as to any 
future grants, of course, in view of our pres- 
ent policy not to extend Federal grants for 
the construction of any portion of a terminal 
building. In this connection, S. 1703 would 
amend the Federal Airport Act to relieve the 
sponsor of its obligation to furnish space 
without charge for housing Government fa- 
cilities for air traffic control, weather report- 
ing, and communications. Under this 
amendment, future facilities of this nature 
would be constructed by the Government at 
direct Federal expense. If this legislation is 
acted, it would probably still be possible for 
such construction to be attached to, or in 
the case of control towers constructed on 
top of, terminal buildings in which segrega- 
tion is practiced. Here again, however, the 
Government facility would be owned and 
operated and under the exclusive control of 
a Federal agency; and segregation would not 
be practiced in these areas. 

Finally, you have asked whether, in our 
opinion, present legal and administrative 
steps will be sufficient to terminate segrega- 
tion at airports. In our opinion, these steps 
should be adequate. As stated above, this 
Agency intends to make no future grants 
for the construction of airport terminals un- 
less written assurance is given that there 
will be no discrimination. This would, of 
course, be strengthened by the enactment of 
S. 1703 in its present form. In addition, 
existing judicial decisions are, in our opinion, 
sufficient to persuade the courts to enjoin 
segregation at existing airport facilities in 
actions brought either by the United States 
or by private individuais concerned. 

Sincerely, 
Daccett H. Howarp, 
General Counsel. 

3.0607 Airport Buildings: 

3.060701 Eligibility: In order to insure 
that funds made available under the Fed- 
eral Airport Act are utilized for items of air- 
port development required in the interest of 
safety, it will hereafter be the policy of the 
FAA to participate in the cost of construc- 
tion of only those airport buildings or por- 
tions thereof that are required for the safety 
of aircraft operating to, from, and in the 
vicinity of, the airport. Accordingly, effec- 
tive immediately, no airport buildings will 
be considered eligible items of airport de- 
velopment except those buildings or portions 
of buildings required to house the following 
facilities: 

(a) Flight Service Station (FSS). 

(b) Airport Air Traffic Control Quarters 
(Combined Air Traffic Control Tower/FSS). 

(c) Weather Bureau (Aeronautically Con- 
nected Services) . 

(ad) Aircraft fire and crash equipment. 

The policy outlined herein is not to be 
considered applicable to any projects for 
which an allocation has been issued prior 
to October 28, 1960, the date of AP. & P. 
Memorandum No. 76. 

Notwithstanding the above, under spe- 
cial circumstances outlined below, the con- 
struction of airport terminal buildings may 
be authorized under the Federal-aid airport 
program upon the personal approval of the 
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Administrator. The constuction of airport 
terminal buildings will be considered only 
in those States having an unprogramed 
balance of State apportionment funds. In 
addition, Federal participation will be lim- 
ited to the public use facilities of such 
buildings consisting of public waiting areas, 
ticket lobbies (excluding airline space), 
restrooms, baggage claim areas and circula- 
tory space in the terminal building and 
fingers. 

Where a request is received for FAAP 
participation in the construction of a termi- 
nal building, it will be necessary as a part 
of the programing recommendations to in- 
clude a statement in writing from the chief 
executive officer of the sponsor as to whether 
or not it is the intent of the sponsor that 
all of the areas and facilities in the airport 
buildings, including the building proposed 
for construction, will be available without 
regard to race, creed, or color, and are op- 
erated, and are intended to be operated on a 
nonsegregated basis. In addition, the pro- 
gram recommendation should include a 
statement from the region as to whether 
segregation is practiced in the airport 
buildings and whether it is recommended 
that the particular terminal building be in- 
cluded in the approved program. 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D.C., June 16, 1961. 
Hon. ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
The Attorney General, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Since my let- 
ter to you of March 24, 1961, in which I ex- 
pressed my views on some of the aspects of 
legal action to eliminate racial segregation 
practices at airports and particularly at 
Moisant International Airport, at New Or- 
leans, La., members of my staff have met 
with representatives of your Department 
several times. 

In the course of these discussions, as I am 
sure you have been informed, the various 
aspects of the problems involved have been 
discussed in great detail. As I am also sure 
you are aware, it is our recommendation that 
legal action be initiated at the earliest pos- 
sible date at New Orleans and at other loca- 
tions where segregation is practiced in air- 
port terminal buildings. At the same time, 
we are concerned that the legal basis for 
such suits by the Government be that which 
provides the best assurance of a favorable 
court decision and has a minimum of ad- 
verse impact on this Agency’s program for 
needed safety improvements at airports. 

I believe it is opportune at this time to re- 
quest, pursuant to section 1007 of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1487), 
that the U.S. attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of Louisiana at New Orleans institute 
suit for an injunction to restrain violations 
of section 404(b) of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1374(b)) under authority 
of the Supreme Court decision in Boynton v. 
Virginia (364 U.S. 454), and on the further 
ground that practice of discrimination in 
the terminal buildings at Moisant Airport 
constitutes a violation of the terms of the 
contract between the city of New Orleans, 
New Orleans Aviation Board, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration dated August 
29, 1957. 

I further request that the appropriate 
US. attorneys be instructed to institute 
similar actions to restrain violations of sec- 
tion 404(b) at other airport locations where 
racial discrimination is practiced in terminal 
facilities. 

Sincerely, 
N. E. HALABy, 
Administrator. 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, this 
subject is divided by the Agency into a 
number of parts. 
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First, in the past there was financing 
of terminal buildings with FAA help. 
The terminal buildings were owned by 
@ municipality, and the financing was 
not with direct Federal money, but in- 
stead was a financing of the shell rather 
than the restaurant facilities or the rest- 
room facilities. The Agency permitted 
the municipality to build those facili- 
ties. Then that portion was segregated. 
The Agency held, for a long time, that 
procedure was all right, that the Agency 
had nothing to do with something to 
which it did not actually contribute 
specific dollars for the building of the 
particular walls involved. 

Now the Agency has gotten away from 
that, and has regulations in this regard. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MONRONEY] was kind enough to say that 
this action was partially attributable, 
at least, to the fight I have made. 

The Agency now has regulations to 
provide that this will not be done, and 
that there is required a commitment 
that there will be no segregation when 
there is Federal financing of the shell. 

Madam President, the Federal Govern- 
ment is not to finance the air terminals 
any more. Indeed, the bill we shall pass 
today expressly excludes that. In a 
sense, that is an academic matter. None- 
theless, I think it is a great thing. I 
am delighted the Agency took that po- 
sition and changed the regulations. I 
give it all credit and honor for doing 
so. 

As I say, that is a problem no longer 
germane to the existing situation. 

We move to the next situation, Madam 
President, which is that the Agency it- 
self has asked the Department of Jus- 
tice to institute suits to desegregate cer- 
tain airports. Those suits are pending 
in New Orleans, La., and in the city of 
Montgomery, Ala. One airport, when 
threatened with a suit—at Columbus, 
Ga.—has already desegregated. 

Perhaps we can get some understand- 
ing of why people like me are so exer- 
cised about this issue when we consider 
the situation at the New Orleans Air- 
port terminal. 

Do my colleagues know that the New 
Orleans municipality agreed by contract 
it would not have a segregated airport, 
and nonetheless has one? The Federal 
Government is now starting a _ suit. 
Think of the circumlocution. Think of 
the injustice. The United States has to 
start a suit to desegregate the New Or- 
leans Airport, notwithstanding the sol- 
emn promise and the written assurance 
of the New Orleans Airport that it would 
not be segregated. 

This is what we are up against, and 
this is why people like myself can some- 
times get perhaps more passionate and 
exercised than one ought to be, even with 
respect to a legislative proposal. 

That is the second point. Suits are 
being started in a number of cases. 

We come to point 3. The Agency is 
taking precautions to see that land which 
may be used for airport projects is not 
used in a segregated way, and the 
Agency is taking precautions to see, also, 
that in respect to particular structures 
which the FAA will construct under this 
act—like weather stations and other sta- 
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tions— those structures will not be seg- 
regated. 

But there is something the FAA is not 
doing. I shall read to the Senate the 
precise words on that score. The FAA is 
not using the power it has under the bill, 
because it has authority to help with re- 
spect to all kinds of runways and com- 
munications areas and weather stations. 

The Agency is not planning to use its 
power to deny that kind of help to any 
airport which is segregated. Let me re- 
peat that. The Agency is not planning 
to use the money and the authority given 
under the terms of the bill—to pro- 
vide assistance for things other than 
terminals, or the appurtenances of 
terminals used as terminals, such as 
runways, safety elements, weather ele- 
ments—to deny assistance to any airport 
on the ground that that airport is seg- 
regated. 

The reason which the Agency gives is 
as follows, and I wish to read it. The 
letter is addressed to me: 

You have also asked whether this Agency 
has made or will make grants under the Fed- 
eral Airport Act for buildings or portions of 
buildings which are constructed for safety 
purposes and which are attached to or a part 
of terminal facilities which are segregated. 
The answer is “Yes.” 


I repeat: 
The answer is “Yes.”’ 


In short, Madam President, an airport 
operator or owner who will get that kind 
of help will not be required to make a 
commitment that the airport will not 
be segregated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

This may be sought to be justified on 
the ground of safety, but is there not 
also at least an equal obligation to en- 
force the Constitution of the United 
States, so that airports which are segre- 
gated will not be a part of our safety 
chain? 

Madam President, at that particular 
point the airport, under a particular op- 
erator, under those particular conditions, 
is not indispensable. It is useful. It 
is valuable. It is important to the com- 
munity. However, if the community— 
and practically all the airports are mu- 
nicipally owned—insists on violating the 
Federal Constitution, shall we therefore 
resolve the doubt in favor of the com- 
munity rather than in favor of all the 
people of the United States? 

We all know the practicalities of legis- 
lation. We all know that no community 
could for a minute survive if it deprived 
its own citizens of the use of an airport 
and of all the safety devices it can get 
from the Federal Government, simply 
because it wishes to keep the airport 
segregated. 

I ask the Senator to look at the his- 
tory. When the law provides, or a court 
rules, after a great deal of fighting, that 
schools must be desegregated, they are 
desegregated. When the “sit-ins” make 
those involved desegregate lunchrooms, 
they do so. The social order has not 
collapsed. It will not collapse. On the 
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contrary, as we all know, this is what 
the future must hold. It cannot be 
changed. All we are doing now is per- 
mitting a Federal agency not to enforce 
the law merely because we have not the 
strength, courage, determination, and 
conviction to say to the Agency that 
the law must be enforced. It is high 
time that we did so. 

That is my case. 

Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I congratulate the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
for his eloquent and brilliant presenta- 
tion. I agree with him implicitly, and 
I desire to associate myself with every- 
thing he has said today. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
the Senator from Rhode Island, who is 
an extraordinarily able lawyer. I could 
not hope for any help and support which 
would be more influential and more 
gratifying to me than that of the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Did the Senator 
say that the ICC was beginning to do 
some of the things suggested? 

Mr. JAVITS. It is. I have given it 
credit. It is holding hearings. It will 
bring some criminal prosecutions. The 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] has done for myself and my col- 
league [Mr. KeaTInc] a real favor that 
we appreciate. I am not berating the 
Senator from Oklahoma. He is as much 
a humanitarian as Iam. I do not ar- 
rogate the virtues to myself. 

It is only when we fight very hard for 
these things, as we have begun to do 
with respect to the desegregation of air- 
ports, that something happens. The 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] re- 
ferred to the glacial mountain of indif- 
ference. We see it even when the law 
is with us, as it is with respect to the 
airports. 

The southern railroad terminals must 
be desegregated. There is no way out of 
it. There is a progressive move toward 
that end. I should like to see the same 
march of progress go into the airports 
as well, and not depend upon selective 
individual suits for each airport in an 
injunction case, which seems to be the 
present course. The law is clear with 
respect to the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
I yield myself 2 minutes on the bill. 

I have listened with interest to the 
forceful speech and factual presentation 
of the law and other statements of the 
distinguished Senator from New York. 
I wish again to assure the Senate that 
no segregated facilities can be built un- 
der the bill that is now before the 
Senate. 

In the first place, no Federal funds 
will be available under this bill for con- 
struction of any terminal facilities, ex- 
cept those directly related to safety, and 
the latter type of facilities are not in- 
volved in the segregation problem. 

Thus, a building may be constructed 
in the center of an airport as a control 
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tower. Control towers at one time were 
built as a part of the terminal buildings 
themselves. But more adequate air 
traffic control has required their con- 
struction elsewhere. Radar rooms may 
be either within or without the terminal 
buildings, but for the most part I ven- 
ture the assertion that even those which 
are connected with the terminal build- 
ing itself would have an absolute no-ad- 
mittance prohibition on such rooms for 
anyone excepting authorized personnel. 

As the Senator knows, radar rooms 
and air traffic control rooms permit no 
visitors, so they could not be involved. 
I am happy to say that in such parts 
of the terminals the FAA has made 
great progress in bringing many fine 
colored people into the expertise of air 
traffic control and radar work. Such ac- 
tion has been the result in part, I think, 
of the efforts of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York and many from areas 
farther south who have insisted that 
jobs be given commensurate with ability, 
regardless of color. 

As the Senator is aware, there is al- 
ready a requirement in the Federal Avia- 
tion Act that sponsors undertake as a 
condition for Federal assistance to oper- 
ate the facilities on a nondiscriminatory 
basis. Section 11 states: 

As a condition precedent to his approval of 
a@ project under this act, the Administrator 
shall receive assurances in writing, satisfac- 
tory to him, that (1) the airport to which 
the project relates will be available for pub- 
lic use on fair and reasonable terms and 
without unjust discrimination. 


As the Senator also knows, the Agency 
has already taken legal steps to enforce 
such undertakings. 

Furthermore, even under existing law 
permitting participation in terminal con- 
struction the Agency has refused to par- 
ticipate in the cost in any segregated 
facilities. 

So I feel that we are making progress. 
A complete job has not yet been done. 
But the Senator from New York will find 
less segregation of facilities in the na- 
tionwide aviation system than he will 
find in rail or bus service. At least that 
is a step forward to which we can point 
with pride. Far less segregation exists 
in respect to air transportation than in 
respect to the other forms of public 
transportation. There is more work to 
be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
I have nothing further to add. 

I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of H.R. 8102. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGIsLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
8102) to amend the Federal Airport Act 
so as to extend the time for making 
grants under the provisions of such act, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 8102) to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act so as to extend the time for 
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making grants under the provisions of 
such act, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
I move that all language after the en- 
acting clause in H.R. 8102 be stricken 
and that the language of the Senate 
bill (S. 1703), “to amend the Federal 
Airport Act so as to extend the time for 
making grants under the provisions of 
such Act, and for other purposes, as 
amended,” be substituted in lieu thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
have heard the Senator from Oklahoma 
with the deepest interest. I point out 
that what he has said is completely con- 
sistent with the case which I have made. 
Certainly so far as concerns any struc- 
ture which houses safety facilities or 
airport operational facilities to which 
the FAA contributes, there will be no 
discrimination or segregation. Iam sat- 
isfied as to that point. That is not any 
part of what I charge. What I charge 
is that the money that is proposed to 
be used for that type of facility, which 
is important to any municipality—some- 
thing which all municipalities want, as 
is clear from the votes in the Senate on 
the substantive aspects of the bill— 
will be extended to airports which are 
segregated. 

I point out that the Agency has chosen 
the longest, not the shortest, way around 
in making requests to the Attorney Gen- 
eral to institute injunction suits, when 
by the mere cutting off of money we 
could bring about desegregation of all 
airports which are now segregated with 
practically no exceptions. If such pro- 
cedure is within the Federal purview— 
and it is within the power and authority 
of the Federal Government, the agen- 
cies and the President—the power should 
be exercised in accordance with the 
Constitution, and we should not give 
support to efforts to delay the day when 
a of Americans enjoy its full bene- 

In the Boynton case the terms of the 
law are precisely the same as those in 
the Aviation Act. In the Boynton case 
the Court made crystal clear that who- 
ever operates segregated facilities, if 
they are a part of the general scheme of 
transportation which is involved, can 
be reached by the action of the courts 
-_ is subject to the provisions of these 

ws. 

So, Madam President, I end as I began, 
with a plea to the President and to these 
agencies to take action to eliminate, not 
after years and through a great many 
suits, but right now, or almost right now, 
segregation in airports which get any 
Federal help at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (H.R. 8102) was passed. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 1703 will be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, ask 
a conference with the House thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Mac- 
NUSON, Mr. MONRONEY, Mr. SMATHERS, 
Mr. Corton, and Mr. ScHOEPPEL conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 





THE COMMUNITY HEALTH SERV- 
ICES AND FACILITIES ACT OF 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I am 
gratified that the Community Health 
Services and Facilities Act of 1961 was 
passed by the Senate today. I was a 
sponsor of one of the bills which entered 
into this same effort and dated from my 
sponsorship of my bill in the previous 
administration when it was administra- 
tion policy under President Eisenhower. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment which I have prepared on the sub- 
ject be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JAVITS 

Mr. President, I rise to express my Ssatis- 
faction over the passage of the Community 
Health Services and Facilities Act of 1961, 
which is designed to help the States and 
localities improve health services outside 
the hospital. This assistance in new nurs- 
ing home construction and expanded home 
care services is very much needed. Equally 
essential is the encouragement provided in 
this bill for the training of State and local 
public health personnel and the grants to 
aid public health schools. 

Early in the session I introduced a bill 
which carried the same purport as this one, 
the Health Facilities and Training Act of 
1961, which was prepared at the instance of 
Arthur Flemming, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, under the administra- 
tion of President Eisenhower. Both of these 
bills are precise steps in the direction of 
meeting the needs for more health facilities 
and more professional personnel. The grow- 
ing recognition of our need was made evident 
in a report entitled “Physicians for a Grow- 
ing America,” issued in October 1959 by the 
Surgeon General’s Consultant Group on 
Medical Education, which calls for a $1 bil- 
lion program over a 10-year period to ex- 
pand and extend our country’s medical 
facilities. 

We ought to be training many more doc- 
tors, more nurses, more public health spe- 
cialists to meet the needs of our expanding 
population. We should be in a position also 
to take off some of the crushing burden now 
placed on our hospitals by providing the 
trained personnel and the expanded facili- 
ties necessary to care for our chronically ill 
and other unhospitalized cases. 

The rich benefits that the health, medical, 
and related sciences can provide toward a 
better life should be made available to all 
our people who need them irrespective of 
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their economic position. And we should be 
mindful, too, of the impact which American 
medicine can make in other lands to help 
build the strength and well-being of the free 
world. Medicine has no geographic bound- 
aries and I hope the day will soon be here 
that sees us embark on a worldwide crusade 
against sickness and disease. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, next 
week we will deal with the matter of Fed- 
eral aid to education. There has been 
no more tragic failure of Executive lead- 
ership or greater legislative problems in 
this Chamber, that we have seen in a 
long time, than what took place here in 
the collapse of this great effort in behalf 
of Federal aid to education, so vital to 
our defense. 

I am gratified by one thing. I have 
strongly opposed, and continue to op- 
pose, aid to federally impacted school 
districts, about which so many efforts 
have been made here, unless it contains 
at least a l-year extension of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. I have 
a printed amendment to S. 2393, the im- 
pacted areas school bill to that effect. 

I am glad to say that at long last 
opinion is rallying in the country to the 
fact that we cannot, that we dare not, 
extend aid to impacted areas with- 
out attaching to such legislation, at the 
very least, a l-year extension of the 
National Defense Education Act, includ- 
ing college housing loans, fellowships, 
and other programs directly related to 
the defense of the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial published in the New York Times 
today entitled “School Aid Debacle” be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


ScHOOL AID DEBACLE 


Satisfactory Federal aid to the public 
schools, although solemnly promised in both 
the Republican and Democratic Party plat- 
forms and labeled with highest priority by 
the Kennedy administration, has been killed 
beyond hope for revival in this session of 
Congress. This is the tragic end to a chapter 
of legislative irresponsibility and inept Ex- 
ecutive leadership. 

Inevitably, the postmortems will allocate 
the blame to everyone’s political advantage. 
The fact is that the blame must be shared 
across party boundaries. The bipartisan 
antiaid coalition, of course, did its best to 
exploit every extraneous controversy. The 
parochial school issue was welcomed by those 
who gladly use any means to obstruct aid 
to public education. 

But much of the burden of the defeat re- 
mains on those who mismanaged the meas- 
ure. Inept behind-the-scenes talk of com- 
promise, particularly the offer to use the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act as a vehicle for 
back-door aid to nonpublic schools, consoli- 
dated the opposition and disheartened sup- 
porters. The bill that was held captive in the 
Rules Committee was sound. It was worth a 
far greater effort for rescue. It needed the 
urgency of pressure from the White House 
and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; instead it received offers of soft 
compromise. 

When the inadequate hybrid measure was 
finally brought to the floor under the Cal- 
endar Wednesday procedure it lost even the 
support of some honest advocates of Fed- 
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eral aid. The totally new bill, based on a 
distribution formula different from earlier 
measures, had to be voted on within 1 day, 
without proper study or debate. This leaves 
room for suspicion that some of those who 
adopted this dubious procedure were more 
interested in going through the motions and 
clearing themselves of responsibility than in 
having school aid enacted. 

There remains, however, another issue of 
overriding importance. As a result of the 
political horse trading, extension of the vital 
National Defense Education Act has not yet 
been voted. Without such extension the 
colleges will not be able to offer loans to 
this year’s high school seniors. Nor will 
academic institutions be able to plan ef- 
fective science, mathematics, language, and 
fellowship programs, with any assurance of 
continuity. Enough damage has already 
been done through the failure to enact pub- 
lic school aid; it must not be compounded 
by failure to extend the entire National De- 
fense Education Act before Congress ad- 
journs. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I have listened 
with attention to the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
about the education bill. I believe he 
said something to the effect that some- 
body should be ashamed for the little 
we have done in this Chamber with re- 
spect to that subject. 

I believe the Senate can take great 
credit for what it has done in the field 
of education. It has passed the general 
aid to education bill. It has reported 
from committee a bill having to do with 
extension of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, and another bill having to 
do with aid to impacted areas. Assur- 
ances have been given that both of these 
bills will be brought up before the Sen- 
ate adjourns. 

So I believe Senators—Democratic and 
Republican alike—can take great credit 
for what has been accomplished. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe we have gone 
into this before. I have always given 
credit to the Senator from Montana. I 
have already said that the Senate has 
done very creditable work. The New 
York Times editorial makes that very 
clear. I am not complaining about the 
Senator’s leadership. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The credit should 
go to the chairman of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], and espe- 
cially to the senior Senator from 
Oregon, who, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Education, devoted long 
hours to these measures. We have tried 
to do our part to live up to our respon- 
Sibility on this side of the aisle with the 
aid of some of our Republican colleagues 
in the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thoroughly agree with 
the role played by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. I wonder if the 
Senator from Montana is in a position 
to answer as to the intention of adding 
@ 1-year extension of the National De- 
fense Education Act to the impacted 
areas bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would suggest 
that the Senator take that up with the 
Senator from Oregon. I will be guided 
to a large extent by what the Senator 
from Oregon and the members of his 
committee want done. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 
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ULTIMATE IN AUTHORITARIANISM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in the ReEcorp, an 
editorial, “Ultimate in Authoritarian- 
ism,’”’ which appeared in the July 19, 
1961, issue of the Daily Republican Times, 
Ottawa, Ill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


ULTIMATE IN AUTHORITARIANISM 


Few have heard about it—but legislation 
is being considered by Congress which can 
have a profound effect on the public health. 

One of the bill’s major provisions would 
prohibit the patenting of many pharmaceu- 
tical products unless the newly discovered 
compound could be proven significantly more 
effective than all chemically related drugs 
already on the market. In other words, 
proving that a drug is safe and good would 
no longer be enough. A Government agency 
would have to agree that it was better. 

If this sounds plausible to you, think again. 
A preparation which is effective with one 
patient may fail entirely with another. 
Only the practicing physician is competent 
to decide which particular drug is best in 
any given case. Patients, after all, are in- 
dividuals, with individual idiosyncracies. 
And, as the old saying has it, one man’s meat 
may be another man’s poison. 

Moreover, authoritarian bodies—and any 
Government agency with the power to de- 
cide which of a group of related drugs is 
best must be authoritarian—often have been 
guardians of orthodoxy rather than cham- 
pions of progress. In the past, medical ex- 
perts rejected Jenner’s smallpox vaccine, 
Pasteur’s anthrax vaccine, Lister’s theory of 
antisepsis, and Semmelweis’ discovery of the 
cause of childbed fever. All of these in- 
novations have proven to be milestones in 
medical history. 

The proposed legislation would amount to 
a roadblock in the way of pharmaceutical 
development. 





KHRUSHCHEV OR THE NEW XERXES 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
current issue of the Helenic Review of 
New York City contains an editorial en- 
titled “Nikita Khrushchev or the New 
Xerxes, the Acropolis, Berlin, and Be- 
yond.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed at this point in 
the REcorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV OR THE NEW XERXES— 
THE ACROPOLIS, BERLIN, AND BEYOND 
(By P. B. Peclaris) 

It was on September 17 of the year 480 B.C. 
that the great King of Persia, Xerxes, ordered 
his men to storm the Acropolis of Athens 
and burn it down. After a resolute resistance 
of 2 weeks, the Athenian garrison gave up 
and the Persian soldiers plundered and de- 
stroyed the temples. Herodotus, called the 
Father of History, tells us that on the 
Acropolis was the temple of Erechtheus, the 
“earthborn,” which contained an olive tree 

and a salt water pool. 

“The tale goes among the Athenians,” 
says Herodotus, “that the tree and the pool 
were placed there as witnesses by Poseidon 
and Athena, when they had their conten- 
tion about the country. Now this olive tree 
had been burnt with the rest of the temple 
when the barbarians took the place. But 
when the Athenians, whom the King 
(Xerxes) had commanded to offer sacrifice, 
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went up into the temple for this purpose, 
they found a fresh shoot, 114 feet in length, 
thrown out from the old trunk.” 

By some odd coincidence, it was in Sep- 
tember of 1687 that the second desecration of 
the Acropolis took place, when the Doge of 
Venice, Francisco Morosini, during a siege 
of Athens, bombed, and partially destroyed 
the Parthenon, which was transformed by 
the Turks to a powder magazine. 

It is now a modern Asiatic despot, Nikita 
Khrushchev, who threatens to repeat what 
Xerxes did 2,000 years ago. In a speech to 
the world, he boasted having warned the 
Greek Ambassador in Moscow, who expressed 
doubts that he, Khrushchev, would ever 
order “atomic bombs to be dropped on the 
Acropolis and other historical monuments 
of Greece,” that “I should without wavering 
give my military men the order to come 
down on the military bases of the North 
Atlantic bloc, which are situated in Greece, 
and they naturally would not spare the olive 
groves nor the Acropolis, because bombs do 
not differentiate.” 

THE GREEK ANSWER IS “NO” 

Master-propagandist Nikita Khrushchev, 
by making this cynical remark, might have 
expected either to terrorize the Greeks or to 
help his friends, the Communists and other 
leftists in Greece, to improve their shaky 
positions in the forthcoming general elec- 
tions. But this time Mr. Khrushchev com- 


‘mitted a serious blunder, thus proving his 


complete ignorance of Greek character. How 
mistaken this new Xerxes is was shown by 
the reaction which his words have produced 
in Greece. Prime Minister Caramanlis, in 
a fierce reply, worthy of Greece’s glorious 
past, said: 

“If the Soviet Premier hopes, by this gra- 
tuitous behavior, to intimidate the Greek 
people and give encouragement to the ex- 
treme left, he may as well know that the 
contrary will be the result. It may be in 
Mr. Khrushchev’s power, as he says, to de- 
stroy the Acropolis. What he cannot do, 
however, is to destroy the ideals of which 
the Acropolis is the symbol. Ideals whose 
power is greater than that of any missile.” 

Mr. Khrushchev did his fellow travelers in 
Greece a great disservice with his ill-tempered 
remark. Never since the end of World War 
II, were the Greeks as united as they are 
today in the face of the omninous plans of 
the Soviets and their vassals in the Balkans. 
History repeats itself. The Greek nation, 
represented by its Government and the na- 
tional opposition leaders, gave the Soviet 
Premier the one answer the Greeks used to 
give to all invaders and conquerors: A firm 
and unequivocal “no.” Chairman Khru- 
shchev, drunk with the sweet taste of his 
successes in out-of-space exploration, in the 
field of military aviation, and in the con- 
struction of superbombs capable of killing 
millions of people, overlooked some very so- 
bering and inescapable truths. His Marxist- 
Leninist fanaticism does not allow him to 
recognize clearly that freemen in Greece, in 
Berlin, or elsewhere, do not fear his threats 
because the freedom they are enjoying is the 
fruit of a long and bloody struggle against 
tyranny and oppression, which began in the 
shadow of the Acropolis. 


SOVIET PREMIER’S WRONG IDEAS 

The Acropolis is a symbol of the free 
world, as in Berlin, which Mr. Khrushchev 
thinks is not worth fighting for. He seems to 
believe that the Western nations are deca- 
dent and will never go to war to defend Ber- 
lin. He brushes aside all legal arguments 
and threatens to destroy millions of people 
if he does not get what he wants, under the 
terms he sets forth. He introduces big- 
scale blackmail and extortion as a legitimate 
form of “diplomacy.” He speaks of peace 
and means war, he heralds coexistence and 
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translates it as domination, he degrades 
capitalism, and looks forward to surpassing 
it. 

However, Mr. Khrushchev, when he pulls 
the strings to intensify the Berlin crisis, 
should bear in mind that his troops are 
today in Berlin because his Western Allies 
of World War II allowed them to take the 
capital of the German Reich. He knows 
very well that in April-May 1945 the Amer- 
ican, British, French, and other Allied 
armies were about to occupy all of Germany 
before the Red Army was ready to launch 
its offensive from the east. Documented 
history makes clear that the German gen- 
eral staff had given strict orders for a regular 
retreat in the west and fierce resistance in 
the east. Only the Yalta agreements in- 
duced General Eisenhower to stop the march 
on Berlin and acquiesce to the occupation 
of the eastern part of Germany by the 
Soviets. 

THE WORLD’S EXPECTATIONS 

That the situation in Berlin is an abnor- 
mal one is a fact that is recognized by the 
West. Nevertheless, no unilateral action can 
lead to a solution of the problem. On the 
contrary, unilateral measures are bound to 
bring about a dangerous deterioration. The 
stakes in Berlin are great for Mr. Khru- 
shchev as they are for the Western Allies 
and the West Berliners. However, as long 
as this “strange sequence of television di- 
plomacy” continues, the chances of a settle- 
ment are growing dimmer daily. The Berlin 
problem should be taken out of the context 
of prestige considerations. Both the So- 
viet Union and the West should work out 
concrete proposals to be tabled as a basis 
for negotiations at a conference, which 
should possibly deal with the German prob- 
lem as a whole. 

The East Germans acknowledged the bank- 
ruptcy of their regime by closing the access 
of West Berlin to their people. Undoubt- 
edly, this is a very heavy blow to Mr. Khru- 
shchevy who wants the world to recognize 
this unpopular regime as the legal govern- 
ment of the 16 million Germans who live 
in the Soviet occupation zone. From the 
point of view of prestige the Soviet leader 
is on the defensive, a fact that makes things 
more complicated and delicate, when one 
understands the character of the Soviet 
Premier. 

On the other hand, the West seems not to 
know what to do in the face of the present 
crisis. Routine protests to the effect that 
the restrictive measures of the so-called Ger- 
man Democratic Republic are a violation of 
solemn agreements and token military 
demonstrations by the West against East 
Germany though inescapable, certainly do 
not represent constructive action aimed at 
reducing the existing tensions and quieting 
down high-running emotions. 

World public opinion today demands more 
from the leaders of the West as well as from 
Mr. Khrushchev. It is still time for Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Chairman Khrushchev to 
review and scrutinize their respective posi- 
tions before things get out of hand. There 
is sufficient room for maneuvering on both 
sides since not all roads to an honest com- 
promise have been explored in depth. What 
seems to be urgent at this crucial hour is 
restraint in oral assessments of the situation 
and in tough statements, both in Washing- 
ton and Moscow. Secret diplomacy might 
not only be useful, but also necessary and 
fruitful under the circumstances. As long 
as world leaders are standing and talking 
under the glare of television lights there is 
no justified hope for an improvement. 

The frail tree of the uneasy peace the 
world lives in need not be destroyed like the 
olive tree on the Acropolis. To believe Herod- 
otus, the trunk of the burnt tree produced 
green shoots, thus announcing to the world 
the renaissance of the temporarily fallen 
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Hellenic civilization. But modern weapons 
of annihilation will scarcely leave any spark 
of life on earth. 





EXPENDITURE FOR RESEARCH, DE- 
VELOPMENT, AND DESIGN EX- 
PENSES UNDER THE MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT OF 1936 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 176, Sen- 
ate bill 1185. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1185) to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, in order to authorize the ex- 
penditure from certain capital reserve 
funds of certain amounts for research, 
development, and design expenses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, with amendments, 
on page 1, line 7, after the word “con- 
sent,” to insert “and upon terms and con- 
ditions which the Secretary of Commerce 
shall by regulation prescribe to give 
priority to the foregoing purposes of the 
fund (and with respect to any transfer 
of funds from the special reserve fund, 
to give priority to the purposes of that 
fund) and to carry out the purposes of 
this act,’”’, and on page 2, after line 5, to 
insert: 


The contractor may also make disburse- 
ments from the capital reserve fund (1) for 
the purchase of cargo containers, delivered 
after June 30, 1959, of a type approved by 
the Administrator for use in connection with 
any of the contractor’s subsidized vessels, 
(2) for the payment of the principal of any 
indebtedness incurred for such containers, 
or (3) to reimburse the contractor’s general 
funds for expenditures for such purchases or 
payments. Such cargo containers to the ex- 
tent paid for out of the capital reserve fund 
shall be treated as vessels for the purpose of 
deposits and withdrawals from the capital 
reserve fund under this section 607, and the 
regulations and closing agreements relating 
thereto, except that the depreciation on such 
cargo containers shall be based upon the life 
expectancy used for such containers in the 
determination of “net earnings” under para- 
graph (d)(1) of this section 607. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
last sentence of section 607(b) of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C. 1177(b)) is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a comma and the following: 
“and may also pay from such fund, with such 
consent and upon terms and conditions 
which the Secretary of Commerce shall by 
regulation prescribe to give priority to the 
foregoing purposes of the fund (and with 
respect to any transfer of funds from the 
special reserve fund, to give priority to the 
purposes of that fund) and to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, amounts contributed 
toward research, development, and design 
expenses incident to new and advanced ship 
design machinery and equipment”. 

“The contractor may also make disburse- 
ments from the capital reserve fund (1) for 
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the purchase of cargo containers, delivered 
after June 30, 1959, of a type approved by 
the Administrator for use in connection with 
any of the contractor’s subsidized vessels, 
(2) for the payment of the principal of any 
indebtedness incurred for such containers, 
or (3) to reimburse the contractor’s general 
funds for expenditures for such purchases or 
payments. Such cargo containers to the ex- 
tent paid for out of the capital reserve fund 
shall be treated as vessels for the purpose 
of deposits and withdrawals from the capital 
reserve fund under this section 607, and the 
regulations and closing agreements relating 
thereto, except that the depreciation on such 
cargo containers shall be based upon the 
life expectancy used for such containers in 
the determination of ‘net earnings’ under 
paragraph (d)(1) of this section 607.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
it is the intention of the Senate, after 
discussing the matter with the distin- 
guished minority leader, to take up the 
bills reported by the Commerce Commit- 
tee in the order in which they appear 
on the calendar. After Calendar No. 176 
is disposed of, it will be followed by con- 
sideration of Calendar Nos. 177, 233, 324, 
463, 548, and 643. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Committee on 
Commerce has reported the pending bill 
to amend the Merchant Marine Act in 
order to authorize the expenditure from 
certain capital reserve funds of certain 
amounts for research, development, and 
design expenses. The bill was reported 
unanimously by the committee, It is 
one of the really forward looking bills 
which we have reported, to help an in- 
dustry and to heip the Government and 
to help the American people in this 
field. 

I point out that under the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended, vessel 
operators holding operating-differential 
subsidy contracts are required to estab- 
lish a capital reserve fund, in which must 
be deposited an amount equal to the 
annual depreciation on their subsidized 
vessels, the proceeds of sale or other 
disposition of any subsidized vessels, all 
indemnities and insurance from loss of 
vessels, and such additional profit from 
operations of subsidized vessels as the 
Secretary of Commerce may deem neces- 
sary to insure adequacy of the fund. 

A special reserve fund also must be set 
up to take care of any operating losses 
and subsidy recapture. Into this fund | 
must go all annual profits in excess of 
10 percent of capital necessarily em- 
ployed. 

At the present time, under the pro- 
visions of the act, there is no authoriza- 
tion to use any of these funds which are 
lying there unused. 

The committee and the witnesses who 
appeared before it felt that with the 
highly competitive situation in ocean 
transportation, it was highly important 
that the United States remain in the 
forefront of vessel design. Heretofore 
the law has not permitted the fund 
to be used for that purpose, and the 
Government has not seen fit to appro- 
priate money directly for as much re- 
search as should be made in order to keep 
pace. 

The proposed legislation before the 
Senate, S. 1185, permits such steamship 
operators to use their own reserve funds 
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for that purpose. It applies to con- 
tainers delivered after June 30, 1959, the 
date marking the beginning of the con- 
tainer programs of these lines. 

The proposed legislation is not retro- 
active in any sense which would affect 
Government funds or expenditures. The 
provision simply permits the operators 
to pay for this capital equipment from 
their own reserve funds without any ex- 
pense to the United States. Everyone 
agrees that it is appropriate that these 
funds be available for this purpose. 

An amendment is suggested by the De- 
partment of Commerce itself, which I 
shall present to the bill, and which will 
cover containers. 

The bill will allow the operators to 
borrow from the reserve funds for this 
kind of research. 

The amendment requested by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce would assure juris- 
diction over the expenditure of funds 
for containers to prevent undue deple- 
tion of reserve funds for vessel replace- 
ment. 

The amendment I send to the desk was 
made to apply to the House bill, which 
is also on the calendar. 

This is the sum and substance of the 
bill. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp that portion of the report 
which includes an explanation of the 
technical amendment to the bill and the 
letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, who urges the passage 
of the bill; a statement by me with re- 
spect to the bill; and a letter to me from 
the Secretary of Commerce, suggesting 
the amendment which gives further pro- 
tection for the use of the reserve funds. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT TO THE BILL 

The bill was amended by the committee 
to assure that its aims be achieved while 
at the same time safeguarding the integrity 
of reserve funds for future replacement of 
vessels. This has been done by specifying 
that the acquisition of new vessels and pay- 
ment for existing vessels remains the pri- 
mary purpose of the fund thereafter. A 
portion of such funds can be utilized for 
research, development, and design expenses 
incident to new and advanced ship design 
machinery and equipment by giving priority 
to the present purposes of the reserve funds. 

The bill as amended carried out the orig- 
inal intent of the Merchant Marine Act, 
which has proved so successful in operation 
over the years. 

As an additional element in the develop- 
ment of more effective techniques in cargo 
handling and in the production of reduced 
costs and greater efficiency the bill also pro- 
vides that the capital reserve funds may be 
utilized for the purchase of cargo containers 
with the provision that such purchases may 
be amortized within their life expectancy. 
In the field of container ship development 
such containers are as much a part of the 
cargo handling system aboard the vessels 
as cargo booms and winches. It is logical 
that they be classified in the same manner 
so that their cost will be defrayed from the 
same source. 

The committee believes that enactment 
of this bill will contribute substantially to 
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the future development of the American 
merchant marine and accordingly recom- 
mends its enactment. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, June 5, 1961. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is 
made to your letter of May 23, 1961, ac- 
knowledged on May 25, requesting the com- 
ments of the General Accounting Office 
concerning H.R. 6974, 87th Congress, Ist 
session, entitled ‘“‘A bill to amend section 607 
(b) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended.” 

The proposed amendment would permit 
subsidized vessel operations, if approved by 
the Maritime Administration, to make ex- 
penditures from their capital reserve funds 
for research, development, and design in- 
cident to new and advanced-design ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

We have no special information or knowl- 
edge as to the desirability of the proposed 
legislation and, therefore, we make no recom- 
mendation with respect to its enactment. 
However, we should like to suggest for the 
consideration of your committee that under 
the provisions of the present section 607(b) 
of the 1936 act, each subsidized operator 
is required by contract to create and main- 
tain a capital reserve fund for the stated 
purposes of insuring the prompt payment of 
his obligations to the Government and the 
replacement of his subsidized vessels as may 
be required. In view thereof, we believe 
that in order to assure the maintenance of 
a sufficient balance of reserve funds to ful- 
fill these contractual obligations, the bill, if 
given favorable consideration, should estab- 
lish definite limitations on the porportion 
or amount of reserve funds which may be 
expended for research and related purposes. 

In this connection, we should like to call 
attention to the fact, of which you no doubt 
are aware, that Public Law 86-451 (74 Stat. 
95) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, specifi- 
cally authorizes a sum not to exceed $5,- 
900,000 for research, development, and de- 
sign expenses incident to new and advanced 
ship design, machinery, and equipment. In 
the light of this authority and specific ap- 
propriation therefor which has been granted 
to the Maritime Administration, it is not 
clear whether the funds being made available 
by the proposed amendment are intended to 
augment the governmental research and 
development program already authorized. 
Therefore, in the event it is intended that 
the proposed legislation contemplates a 
cooperative undertaking by the operators 
and the Maritime Administration, and is 
designed to authorize contributions from 
both sources in seeking the same objective, 
we recommend that the bill be clarified 
to remove any question in this regard. 
Otherwise, there could conceivably arise a 
question concerning an unwarranted aug- 
mentation of the existing appropriation. 

Furthermore, while not so stated in the 
amendment, we assume that in the event the 
research and development program is un- 
dertaken by the shipowners individually, it 
is intended that the Maritime Administra- 
tion will coordinate the contemplated 
projects in order to prevent possible dupli- 
cation or overlapping of effort. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 





STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


The survival of this country’s hard- 
pressed commercial shipping fleet, in the 
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face of foreign competition operating at 
vastly lower costs, will depend in large meas- 
ure upon the ability of U.S. vessel owners 
to make fullest use of scientific and tech- 
nical advances in vessel propulsion, automa- 
tion, etc. Development of such facilities to 
the point of practical utility, however, is a 
costly process, and particularly burdensome 
in this time of rocketing costs of operation 
and declining revenues. 

This bill would amend section 607(b) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to authorize 
subsidized vessel operators to pay from their 
capital reserve funds, with the consent of 
the Secretary of Commerce, amounts ex- 
pended for research and design development. 
At the suggestion of the Maritime Board an 
amendment has been added, designed to 
safeguard the original purposes of both capi- 
tal and special reserve funds. 

A second amendment to the bill would 
permit borrowing from capital reserve funds 
for construction of containers, these bor- 
rowings to be repaid in annual amounts 
based on the life expectancy of the con- 
tainers. This would permit utilization of 
the proven advantages of containerization, 
but at the same time would avoid any per- 
manent depletion of vessel reserve funds 
while easing the pressure on currently lim- 
ited general operating funds. A further 
amendment requested by the Secretary of 
Commerce would assure jurisdiction over ex- 
penditure of funds for containers, to prevent 
undue depletion of the reserve funds for 
vessel replacement. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made 
to S. 1185 as it was reported by your com- 
mittee. The bill as reported would amend 
section 607(b) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, in two respects. 

First it would amend the section to au- 
thorize use of capital reserve funds for 
research and development purposes, with 
the consent of the Secretary of Commerce 
and under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary to give priority to use of the funds 
for the acquisition of new vessels and pay- 
ment for existing vessels. 

Second, it would amend the section so as 
to authorize use of the capital reserve funds 
to pay for containers. This second amend- 
ment would not require the consent of the 
Secretary of Commerce for this use of the 
fund, nor would it provide authority for the 
Secretary to issue regulations to give priority 
to use the fund for acquiring new vessels 
and paying for existing vessels. 

We believe that use of the fund to pay 
for containers should be permitted only with 
the consent of the Secretary of Commerce, 
and that the Secretary should be authorized 
to regulate use of the fund to pay for con- 
tainers so as to safeguard the primary pur- 
poses of the fund. 

Our recommendation could be carried out 
by amending the bill (as reported) as fol- 
lows: 

1. Insert “(A)” after the comma in line 3, 
page 2. 

2. Strike out the quotation marks in line 
5, page 2, and all matter following it down 
through the word “fund” in line 7, page 2, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“and (B) amounts.” 

H.R. 6974, as it passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, is in substance identical to S. 
1185 as reported by your committee. If 
the action is to be on that bill, we recom- 
mend that similar amendments be made 
to it. 
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The Bureau of the Budget advises there 
is no objection to the submission of this 
report from the standpoint of the admin- 


istration’s program. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp GUDEMAN, 
Under Secretary of Commerce. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
first committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page l, 
line 7, after the word “consent”, it is 
proposed to insert: “and upon terms and 
conditions which the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall by regulation prescribe to 
give priority to the foregoing purposes 
of the fund (and with respect to any 
transfer of funds from the special re- 
serve fund, to give priority to the pur- 
poses of that fund) and to carry out the 
purposes of this Act,”’. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment will not be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 3, after “Act,” it is proposed to 
insert “(A)”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
second committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
after line 5, it is proposed to insert: 

The contractor may also make disburse- 
ments from the capital reserve fund (1) for 
the purchase of cargo containers, delivered 
after June 30, 1959, of a type approved by 
the Administrator for use in connection with 
any of the contractor’s subsidized vessels, 
(2) for the payment of the principal of any 
indebtedness incurred for such containers, 
or (3) to reimburse the contractor’s general 
funds for expenditures for such purchases 
or payments. Such cargo containers to the 
extent paid for out of the capital reserve 
fund shall be treated as vessels for the pur- 
pose of deposits and withdrawals from the 
capital reserve fund under this section 607, 
and the regulations and closing agreements 
relating thereto, except that the deprecia- 
tion on such cargo containers shall be based 
upon the life expectancy used for such con- 
tainers in the determination of net earnings 
under paragraph (d)(1) of this section 607. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the second committee 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
after line 5, it is proposed to strike out 
“The contractor may also make dis- 
bursements from the capital reserve 
fund” and insert in lieu thereof “; and 
(B) amounts”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the second committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Madam President, I 
call up the amendment which is at the 
desk, and which is offered in the names 
of myself and the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMs]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill, it is proposed to add the follow- 
ing new section: 

Sec. A. That the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1985), is amended by striking 
out subsection (d) of section 502. 


Mr. BUTLER. Madam President, the 
Senator from Delaware has joined with 
me in urging the Senate adopt his 
amendment to S. 1185 and thereby elim- 
inate the unrealistic, inequitable, and 
totally unwarranted 6-percent prefer- 
ence which the west coast shipyards 
presently enjoy to the detriment of their 
counterparts on the other coasts when 
bidding for the construction of a ship 
under certain provisions of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. The preference, 
which may have had some justification 
when first enacted over 25 years ago, now 
represents no more than geographical 
discrimination. It selects one coastal re- 
gion and gives its shipyards a decided 
advantage over the yards of the gulf, 
Great Lakes and the East at great ex- 
pense to the country and all of its tax- 
payers. 

Those who oppose the elimination of 
this differential usually do so on the 
ground that it is necessary for national 
defense purposes. They argue that the 
preference equalizes costs as between the 
coasts and thereby permits a diversified 
shipbuilding capability on all coasts 
which is not only desirable from a de- 
fense standpoint, but necessary. I shall 
demonstrate, Madam President, that the 
argument, which may have been valid in 
1936 when the preference was created, 
is no longer valid; that fiscal responsi- 
bility and equity require the 6-percent 
preference be repealed; that component 
material costs in most cases, excepting 
perhaps steel—and probably even steel— 
are competitive regardless of where the 
shipyard is located; that, in any event, 
the competitive equality of the west coast 
yards should be the determining factor 
in repeal or retention of the preference, 
not component material costs, since 
those external shipyard costs are not a 
true indication of competitive equality. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I congratulate the 
Senator from Maryland for offering the 
amendment. I support the amendment 
wholeheartedly. It is in accordance 
with the Senator’s consistent regard for 
the interests of his State and the inter- 
ests of all of us in the eastern part of 
the Nation. I see no reason whatever 
for this highly discriminatory effort on 
the part of the west coast shipbuilding 
interests. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. I 
hope we will be successful in having the 
amendment adopted. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 


The 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Has the Senator’s 
amendment ever been the subject of any 
Senate committee hearings? 

Mr. BUTLER. The amendment has 
been in the Committee on Commerce a 
number of times. I know I have offered 
it at least twice. With due respect to 
the Committee on Commerce, of which 
I am a member, we have been unable to 
have hearings on it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Then it is the Sena- 
tor’s answer that there have been no 
hearings on the amendment? 

Mr. BUTLER. There have been no 
hearings on the amendment in the Sen- 
ate. As I understand, quite extensive 
hearings have been held in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Has the House of Rep- 
resentatives ever considered the pro- 
posed legislation? 

Mr. BUTLER. I think the House of 
Representatives has considered it within 
the last 30 days. It was rejected by the 
House. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope that we who 
favor the amendment will be able to 
show that it should not be rejected by 
the Senate. 

Internal efficiency, negotiating ability, 
technology, labor costs, and general 
management know-how enter into a de- 
termination of the competitive equality 
of one enterprise as against another, in 
addition to external costs, that is, costs 
over which the yard has no control. It 
is for this very reason that the General 
Accounting Office report which resulted 
from hearings before the House Sub- 
committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries is virtually useless in determin- 
ing the necessity of continuing the 
preference. 

That report was extremely narrow and 
unrealistically limited in authorized 
scope since its stated objective was ‘‘to 
establish as accurately and objectively 
as possible the relative regional ship- 
building cost picture.” ‘The GAO report 
categorically stated that “actual costs 
represent the only true measure of cost 
differences.” It therefore concentrated 
on material and other costs and ignored 
almost completely the true test of the 
need for the 6-percent preference, as 
demonstrated by actual bids—the bid, of 
course, representing a distillation of all 
costs plus technical ability, efficiency, 
and other intangibles not related directly 
to material or labor costs. In addition, 
the General Accounting Office report did 
not develop whether the preference had 
accomplished the original purpose of the 
act, to wit, establishment of a strong west 
coast shipbuilding capability in view of 
potential or actual national defense re- 
quirements. This, of course, was not 
part of its assignment, but all should be 
mindful of the fact when considering the 
report. 

Also fatal to the antirepeal argument 
that the preference is essential to na- 
tional defense is the fact that even if 
it is withdrawn, there remains within 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 itself 
ample protection to guarantee a con- 
tinued shipbuilding capability on the 
west coast. Section 502(f) gives the 
Federal Maritime Board power to allo- 
cate contracts among the coasts in case 
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of need. Our national defense ship- 
building capability cannot, therefore, be 
injured by repeal. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the pertinent provisions of 
section 502(f) be printed in the REcorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Section 502(f) (52 Stat. 597, as amended, 
46 U.S.C. § 1152) provides in pertinent part: 

“The Secretary of Commerce, in connection 
with ship construction, reconstruction, re- 
conditioning, or remodeling under title VII 
and section 509, and the Federal Maritime 
Board, in connection with ship construction, 
reconstruction, or reconditioning under title 
V (except section 509), upon a basis of a 
finding that the award of the proposed con- 
struction, reconstruction, reconditioning, or 
remodeling work will remedy an existing in- 
adequacy in such mobilization base as to the 
capabilities and capacities of a shipyard or 
shipyards at a strategic point, and after 
taking into consideration the benefits accru- 
ing from the standardized construction, the 
conditions of unemployment, and the needs 
and reasonable requirements of all shipyards, 
may, with the approval of the President, allo- 
cate such construction, reconstruction, re- 
conditioning, or remodeling to such yard or 
yards in such manner as it may be deter- 
mined to be fair, just, and reasonable to all 
sections of the country, subject to the pro- 
visions of this subsection.” 


Mr. BUTLER. Madam President, 
over the years I have continually ex- 
amined the many complexities involved 
in the 6-percent shipbuilding prefer- 
ence, and I cannot see how anyone in 
good conscience can oppose repeal. The 
opponents are usually those from the 
Western States and their concern is un- 
derstandable. When one gets a wind- 
fall, he does not like to relinquish it— 
ever. But the reasons for their opposi- 
tion are not so understandable. 

On the one hand, they argue the 6- 
percent preference is necessary because 
of the disparity in costs as between the 
west coast and other coasts, and they 
say that if it were withdrawn, irrepara- 
ble harm would result to their shipbuild- 
ing capability, and that this would be 
disastrous from a defense standpoint. 
On the other hand, in the case of de- 
fense contracts other than shipbuilding, 
the west coast interests argue that the 
West has 27 percent of all prime defense 
procurement contracts and 31 percent of 
all prime defense research and develop- 
ment contracts because of greater effi- 
ciency and technological know-how in 
the West and because of their ability to 
do the job cheaper than in the East. 
One of my distinguished colleagues from 
the West said on the floor of the Senate 
on June 14, that 

We have the experience, personnel, the 
plant capability, and the product quality 
that enable the Federal Government to get 
the best possible product at the lowest 
Possible total cost. 


If that is the case, perhaps defense 
plants in the East and elsewhere should 
have a 6-percent preference in bidding 
on or negotiating defense contracts. I 
am sure that if any such move were un- 
dertaken, it would be opposed by the 
west coast interests with as much vigor 
as they presently support a 6-percent 
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shipbuilding preference in their behalf. 
But the question of defense contracts is 
another issue completely, and I do not 
care to comment further on that now, 
for I shall have much to say about it in 
the future. 

Madam President, before one can make 
a conscionable and correct determina- 
tion of whether the preference should be 
retained or repealed, the basis, purpose, 
and objective of its enactment in the 
first place must be clearly understood. 
If the objective has been accomplished, it 
should be repealed. That objective, as I 
shall hereafter show, has been accom- 
plished, so repeal is imperative. 

The legislative history clearly reveals 
that the preference was created by the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, because at 
that time the shipbuilding industry on 
the west coast was dormant, and na- 
tional-defense considerations required 
reactivation of the industry. That his- 
tory also reveals that at the time many 
of the materials that go into building a 
ship, such as steel, aluminum, copper, 
and the large variety of essential compo- 
nent parts, were not available on the 
west coast, and, therefore, had to be 
shipped from the industrial East, at rates 
which were of necessity higher than 
those charged the east coast yards which 
were nearer the sources of supply. Also, 
because of the dormant status of the 
west coast industry at that time, operat- 
ing efficiency was inferior and skills were 
rapidly deteriorating. Hence, the west 
coast lacked equality as regards its abil- 
ity to compete. The conclusion was 
reached, therefore, that some incentive 
was necessary in order to carry out the 
national-defense objective of reactivat- 
ing Pacific coast shipbuilding; and it was 
recognized that this would be impossible 
without equalizing opportunity—that is, 
it would be impossible without establish- 
ing competitive equality as between the 
yards. The requisite incentive and 
equalizing factor arrived at was the 
6-percent preference. 

It necessarily follows, therefore, that 
if the shipbuilding industry on the west 
coast now has a capability sufficient to 
satisfy actual or potential] national de- 
fense requirements, and if overall com- 
petitive equality has been established, 
the preference should be eliminated. 

That those objectives have been 
achieved is apparent by looking at the 
facts. 

In 1936 there were only 3 ship- 
yards on the west coast, with 12 ways. 
The east coast that year had 8 yards, 
with 54 ways. By 1959, the west coast 
had grown to 7 yards with 29 ways— 
more than doubled. The east coast, on 
the other hand, in 1959, had 9 yards, but 
its ways had decreased to 49. Total 
ways on all coasts other than western 
numbered 83. 

In 1936, activity in the Pacific coast 
yards was almost nil; but in 1959, their 
7 yards had 15 ships under contract, 
while the East, with its 49 ways, had only 
18. Notwithstanding the relative inertia 
of west coast shipbuilding activity in 
1936, it was able to expand sufficiently 
and rapidly enough to construct 44 per- 
cent of the total World War II-built 
merchant tonnage. 
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And not only did the west coast yards 
produce in quantity; they also produced 
economically. The famous Liberty ship 
was constructed in the West at a cost 
which was lower than that for construc- 
tion in the yards on any other coast. 
The combined average cost to all other 
yards of that type of ship during the 
war was $1,853,000. It cost the west 
coast yards only $1,737,000. It cost 
shipyards in the southeast as much as 
$1,954,000. 

In 1961, of the 61 ships under con- 
struction in the Maritime Administra- 
tion’s replacement program, 14 are in 
the west coast yards, and 47 are in At- 
lantic coast, or gulf coast, or Great 
Lakes yards. This corresponds favor- 
ably with the relative capacity of the 
yards as already stated—29 ways in the 
West, to 83 others elsewhere. 

The only point in reciting these statis- 
tics, Madam President, is to show the 
Members of the Senate that there is a 
strong, active, capable, and efficient 
shipbuilding industry on the west coast. 
There is no longer a need for a prefer- 
ence to that coast. The national de- 
fense shipbuilding capability in the West 
has already been tested during the war, 
and it passed with flying colors. The 
objective and purpose upon which the 
preference was formulated has been 
achieved, and it should be repealed. 

The facts prove that the west coast is 
in a position as strong as that of the 
yards in the rest of the country. The 
facts prove, as well, that the strength 
can be maintained, and even increased, 
without the assistance of the discrimi- 
natory preference. 

As I stated earlier, Madam President, 
by means of the 1936 act, by utilization 
of the 6-percent preference, it was hoped 
to create competitive equality. That 
equality has been achieved can best be 
determined by looking to the only index 
which establishes the ability to com- 
pete—actual bids made on proposed con- 
struction and conversion contracts. 
Bids, of necessity, represent the end 
product of all cost factors, as well as ef- 
ficiency and technology, which go into 
the construction of a ship, and they pro- 
vide for a profit. An analysis of all bids 
on the construction and conversion con- 
tracts in the Maritime Administration’s 
replacement program from November 30, 
1960, through June of this year, not only 
shows the strength of the west coast in- 
dustry and its current ability to compete, 
but also reveals that, in many cases, 
yards in other sections of the country 
have difficulty competing with the West. 

Between November 30 and the end of 
June, 4 construction contracts have 
been awarded, for a total of 16 ships; 
and 2 conversion contracts have been 
awarded, for 1 ship each. Two of the 
sixteen new ships were awarded to a west 
coast yard as low bidder, without benefit 
of the 6-percent preference. On four 
others, the low west coast bid was within 
one-half of 1 percent of the lowest bid. 
On six others, a west coast yard underbid 
three of the six eastern yards that sub- 
mitted bids and on the larger of the two 
conversion contracts, the west coast yard 
bid within two-tenths of 1 percent of the 
lowest bid and was awarded the contract 
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under the 6-percent provision. This ac- 
tual bid was, incidentally, lower than 
bids from two other eastern yards and 
one gulf coast yard. The highest bid was 
from an east coast yard, it being sub- 
stantially higher than the bids of all 
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four bidding west coast yards. And on 
this contract all four California bidders 
underbid two yards from other coasts. 
Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Rrecorp 
at this point in my remarks a summary 





September 1 


entitled “Bidding on Maritime Adminis- 
tration Contracts Awarded Since Novem- 
ber 30, 1960.” 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


Bidding on Maritime Administration contracts awarded since Nov. 30, 1960 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


| | ee 


Oct. 18 1961 


Nov. 1,1960 


Nov. 4, 1960 


Nov. 30, 1960 | States SS., 


88 Adlantic Pa-Si-lv.......| Feb. 5, 1960 


88 Leilani, P2-S2-Rid4a_...} Jan. 6, 1961 


1 Awarded contract. 


Mr. BUTLER. Madam President, in 
addition to these facts, statistics also 
indicate that, with the exception of steel, 
there is little, if any, differential on any 
of the other component materials which 
go into the construction of ships since 
most of such materials are purchased 
f.o.b. shipyard. The GAO report re- 
vealed a 13-percent disparity in steel 
costs between east and west coasts. This, 
however, is a fictitious figure and was 
achieved by averaging costs on a selec- 
tive shipyard basis. When complete 
averaging is used, the differential is re- 
duced to 7.2 percent. Also, the report 
did not take into consideration steel costs 
to Bath Iron Works, Bath, Maine, which 
are higher than those in the West. Nor 
did it reveal that there is a differential 
in steel costs even among east coast 
yards. The differential between the 
average steel cost to all east coast yards 
and the Bath Iron Works is 59 cents 
per hundred pounds as compared to the 
44-cent differential between east and 
west coast yards. As between Bethlehem 
Steel’s Sparrows Point yard in Balti- 
more and the Bath Iron Works, there 
is a 69-cent differential in steel costs. 
So it becomes patently clear that cost 


Lykes Bros., 4th group, 4 vessels._- 


2d group, 2 vessels............- 


APL, 1 vessel. 
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differentials do not exist only as between 
the west and other coasts. They exist 
between shipyards on an individual 
basis regardless of the situs. 

Mr. President, I think these facts suf- 
ficiently demonstrate that continuation 
of the preference is no longer desirable. 
The House of Representatives Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
recognized this and reported similar 
legislation by an overwhelming majority 
vote of the committee after full and com- 
plete hearings determined the necessity 
of repeal. Unfortunately, there have 
been no hearings in the Senate, but the 
result would be the same if they were 
held because facts are facts, and the 
undeniable ultimate fact is that the 
preference is an antiquated, unnecessary, 
unwise, and fiscally irresponsible carry- 
over from a temporary program designed 
to achieve a stated objective which has 
since been achieved. Millions of dollars 
have been wasted because of it; and mil- 
lions more will be wasted. 

To continue to give one geographical 
region of the country an advantage over 
other regions is no more than rank dis- 
crimination, and I know of no other case 
in which it has been done. If such dis- 
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Location Bid Ships 
Each o 
Ay: SE ee. $12, 087, 400 6 
-| Sparrows Point, Md-...-.-.-- 10, 348, 000 6 
Quincy, Mass..............- 9, 797, 000 6 
-| Pascagoula, Miss_........... 10, 932, 815 3 
aa) em woeeke, Oallf... ......-<.. 10, 307, 888 6 
Newport News, Va-----.---- 10, 294, 000 6 
I Ble anni cickwiccanees , 884, 000 6 
~-| San Pedro, Calif--.--------- 11, 794, 255 6 
DTOREEI, BBivcancncesconnes 10, 022, 351 4 
-| San Francisco, Calif........- 9, 404, 000 4 
-| Sparrows Point, Md_--...-- , 527, 4 
Pascagoula, Miss...........- 10, 200, 000 4 
Baltimore, Md__..........-- 9, 494, 038 4 
San Di 0, TN aa 8, 811, 048 4 
| | RE 10, 970, 00 4 
Chester, Pa_.-....-......... 8, 770, 000 4 
San Pedro, Calif.....-.----- 11, 307, 195 4 
Avondale, Ritchatihecssnina’ 9, 845, 000 4 
San Francisco, Calif......... 9, 950, 000 4 
Sparrows Point, Md..-....- 8, 539, 000 4 
Pascagoula, Miss..........-- 8, 725, 000 4 
Bo, , eee anereee 8, 820, 927 4 
San Francisco, Calif......... 11, 500, 2 
Pascagoula, Miss...........- 11, 750, 000 2 
San Diego, Calif...........- 11, 110, 424 2 
Newport News, Va......-.- 11, 436, 000 2 
ty | Ee 11, 573, 000 2 
SP WR adie asacncuatinia 11, 192, 717 2 
San Pedro, CE olin cnkscnutents 12 511, 346 2 
.-| Baltimore, Md_...........-- $2, 310, 000 1 
--| New York, Oe WS ite eitbiama 2, 239, 500 1 
aid Baltimore, tee aiid 2, 390, 000 1 
--| Newport News, Va-----.---- 2, 260, 000 1 
aa Os BA. .akcisccnkendnd 1, 783, 445 1 
oad edd secnmctnaiccll 2, 248, 880 1 
DD) Mc cickicawaiens 9, 048, 789 1 
San Francisco, Calif........- 8, 179, 993 1 
Baltimore, Md__......--.... 7, 770, 448 1 
-| Newport News, Va.....---- 7, 737, 581 1 
Seattle, Wash.............-- 7, 750, 993 1 
CRAG, PR csi écbbices 10, 145, 888 1 
Als meda, Calif_. sie on 8, 664, 725 1 
Portland, OU cc tcnewsie 8, 012, 637 1 


criminatory legislation were enacted as 
to private citizens, there is no question 
that it would be held unconstitutional 
by the courts. If the 6-percent prefer- 
ence is continued, it will represent to me 
no more than an overt manifestation of 
Federal favoritism of one geographical 
segment of our country which also car- 
ries over into the broader field of Gov- 
ernment defense contracts. It is unfair, 
and it is patently inconsistent with the 
American concept of government and 
its established standards of free enter- 
prise and fair competition to do things 
this way. Repeal of the preference is 
long overdue. I urge that it be accom- 
plished now. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

MR. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that, under this prefer- 
ential consideration, if a west coast 
shipbuilder’s bid is not more than 6 per- 
cent higher than that of an east coast 
shipbuilder, the contract mandatorily 
must be awarded to the west coast? 

Mr. BUTLER. I think that is actual- 
ly true, It has been done in many cases. 
There may be other language under the 
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act which would permit the awarding 
of the contract to an east coast bidder 
if the yards on the west coast had more 
contracts than they could handle or if 
the defense posture was such that the 
contract should go to an east coast ship- 
yard. But the Senator is correct in his 
understanding that if the bid was not 
more than 6 percent higher than the bid 
of an east coast shipyard, the contract 
would go to a west coast shipyard. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. When was that pro- 
vision written into the law? 

Mr. BUTLER. In 1936. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And it is the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Maryland that 
since 1936 there has been a great change 
in the subject of competitive abilities 
and advantages? 

Mr.BUTLER. Precisely. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The position of the 
Senator from Maryland is that, 24 years 
after the adoption of the provision, there 
is no justification for it, and that when 
the Government pays as high as 6 per- 
cent more of the Federal taxpayers’ 
money for the building of a ship on the 
west coast, then we have to pay higher 
than we should and we are wasting the 
taxpayers’ money. Is that correct? 

Mr.BUTLER. And we are compound- 
ing the wrong, when we consider that the 
Merchant Marine Act itself contains a 
provision which would permit the Mari- 
time Administration to give the contract 
to a west coast yard, even though its bid 
might be a little higher, if the national 
defense requirements at the time were 
such that the contract should go to the 
west coast yard so that the skills in that 
yard could be maintained because of 
our national defense posture. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Is it not 
a fact that on Navy bids there is no 
differential and the west coast yards are 
meeting competition of the east coast 
yards in bidding for naval ship construc- 
tion? 

Mr. BUTLER. That is true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. And if 
the west coast yards can by competitive 
bidding underbid the east coast yards 
for the building of naval ships, why can 
they not do the same with respect to 
bidding for construction of merchant 
marine ships? 

Mr. BUTLER. My answer to that 
question is that I believe they can, and 
that the purpose for which the prefer- 
ence was provided in the 1936 act has 
now ceased to exist, and should be re- 
pealed. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
may I ask the Senator from Maryland 
@ question? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On the matter of al- 
location of contracts for Navy ships, is 
the Senator able to tell us to what extent 
the west coast shipyards have been able 
to get the bids without the 6-percent 
bounty? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will defer to the 
Senator from Delaware {[Mr. WILLIAMS] 
for a reply. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator from 
Delaware cover that at a later time? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
the testimony which was given by Rear 
Admiral Floyd B. Schultz, Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau for Design, Ship- 
building, and Fleet Maintenance. He 
was speaking for the Department of De- 
fense on this proposal when it was con- 
sidered by the House of Representatives 
under date of the 19th day of May of 
this year. Admiral Schultz made this 
statement: 


Although the 6 percent differential is not 
applicable to naval ship awards, the Navy 
fully appreciates the necessity, from a naval 
preparedness standpoint, of maintaining an 
adequate potential of operating shipyards 
on the west coast to meet emergency defense 
needs. In the past the provision of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 mentioned 
above has been helpful in building and 
maintaining an adequate shipbuilding 
capability among yards on the west coast. 


He said “in the past.” Continuing, he 
said: 

Because of higher wage and freight costs 
and other factors these yards sometimes have 
been at a competitive disadvantage in bid- 
ding on commercial and Government work. 

In recent years, however, with the growth 
and diversification of west coast industry, 
private shipyards in that area have shown 
an increasing ability to compete successfully 
for Navy ship construction. The develop- 
ment of basic supporting industries, the ap- 
plication of improved techniques and the 
achievement of greater efficiency in shipyard 
operations, have helped to improve the com- 
petitive position of the west coast ship- 
building industry. 

Several major awards on a competitive ba- 
sis during the past year or so offered con- 
vincing evidence that west coast yards have 
definitely overcome their former disadvan- 
tage in bidding on Navy ship construction. 


I am quoting from the testimony of 
Rear Admiral Schultz. I repeat: 


Several major awards on a competitive ba- 
sis during the past year or so offered con- 
vincing evidence that west coast yards have 
definitely overcome their former disadvan- 
tage in bidding on Navy ship construction. 
For example, in March 1960 a Puget Sound 
firm bidding on a nationwide competitive 
basis was the lowest bidder on three guided 
missile destroyers (DDG) and received a 
contract for approximately $47 million. In 
November 1960 another Seattle firm was suc- 
cessful, in nationwide bidding, in obtain- 
ing an award for two DDG’s—at a price of 
approximately $29 million. Only a few days 
ago, a San Diego firm, again as a result of 
countrywide competition, submitted the 
lowest of 7 proposals received in response to 
invitations sent to 22 shipyards. This firm 
was awarded construction of a combat 
store ship (AFS) at a price of approximately 
$18 million. 


There are several examples which Ad- 
miral Schultz gave when he testified be- 
fore the House committee to clearly 
show that in the past year the west coast 
shipyards have been able to bid on a 
competitive bid basis without resorting 
to any of the 6-percent differential 
claimed. 

As the admiral points out, in 1936 
there was justification for the differen- 
tial. I think the west coast needed it 
at that time. There were no steel yards 
on the west coast or other facilities. 
That day is long past. This is an out- 
moded provision. 

Today, although bidding on Navy ship 
construction on a nationwide competitive 
bid basis, if the yards are bidding on a 
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ship to be constructed for the private 
merchant marine the west coast bidder 
knows if he comes within 6 percent he 
will still be eligible for consideration on 
the bid. It is not mandatory that the 
award must be made, but if the bid is, let 
us say, 5 percent higher on the west coast 
than the east coast for the identical ship 
the Maritime Administration under the 
existing law can make an award on the 
basis that it is the lowest bid, because it 
can allow the benefit of a 6-percent dif- 
ferential. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. In several cases, as I 
have already pointed out, there was no 
need for the 6-percent differential. The 
west coast bidders were the low bidders 
on a nationwide basis. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There 
have been many instances in which they 
have been low bidders on a nationwide 
basis. 

The surprising fact is that the west 
coast bids would be considered the lowest 
even though they were up to 6 percent 
higher than east coast bids. 

I cite an example. The Bethlehem 
Steel Co. at Sparrows Point, near Balti- 
more, bid on the construction of two 
ships. The company submitted bids for 
the construction of the ships in the west 
coast yard also. The bids for construc- 
tion in the west coast yard on an average 
were $256,000 per ship higher. The com- 
pany told the Government: “We will 
build these ships, but we will charge you 
$256,000 more each if we build them on 
the west coast than if we build them on 
the east coast.” 

The Government in its generosity said, 
“We need the ships, but we do not need 
the $512,000, so build them in the more 
expensive yard.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has the Senator 
from Delaware given any thought to the 
impact which the grant of a 6-percent 
differential has as to the willingness and 
inclination of the builders on the west 
coast to bring themselves into a com- 
petitive position? Mention has been 
made of a difference in labor cost which 
existed at one time. A query is raised 
as to why there is a difference in labor 
cost. If these people continue to receive 
a 6 percent differential, do we not, in 
that process, throw a wet blanket over 
any purpose of having them bring them- 
selves within a competitive position? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We 
certainly do. They are human, just the 
same as anyone else. If they know they 
will be given a 6-percent edge they will 
lean toward that 6-percent edge. 

The best evidence is that these build- 
ers are able to compete and to get a rea- 
sonable proportion of contracts for the 
Navy ship construction upon which they 
must bid on a strictly competitive bid 
basis, whereas with respect to the pri- 
vate merchant marine they say, “We 
cannot do this construction for the pri- 
vate merchant marine unless we get a 
differential.” 

I know that only a few weeks ago there 
was criticism voiced on the floor of the 
Senate about the exceptionally large 
amount of defense contracts in general 
going to the State of California for the 
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construction of aircraft and for other 
types of defense work. I defended the 
Senator from California and his State. 
I said California had a right to the con- 
tracts so long as the material could be 
built cheaper in California than in the 
East. 

Mr.XUCHEL. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I merely wish to have 
the Recorp show I have the honor to say 
that on that particular occasion my good 
friend from Delaware was 100 percent 
correct. My only regret is that on this 
occasion he is 100 percent wrong. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. My only 
regret is that the Senator from Califor- 
nia does not maintain the same position 
on this occasion about which he boasted 
on the floor of the Senate at that time 
when he said that his State could under- 
bid other areas of the country for the 
production of equipment under defense 
contracts. I compliment the Senator for 
the ability of his State to underbid other 
areas and to save the Government 
money. I have more respect for the 
shipyards of the Senator's State, per- 
haps, than he now has, because I think 
if they were given the opportunity to do 
it they could occasionally underbid with 
respect to ship construction today. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. Who has the 
floor? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yielded the floor to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Delaware has the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The only difference in 
the position of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia today is that when he took an 
identical position 3 weeks ago it oper- 
ated to his advantage. Today it would 
operate to his disadvantage, and there- 
fore he believes the Senator from Dela- 
ware to be wrong. Three weeks ago, 
applying the same principle, such a posi- 
tion inured to the benefit of his State, 
and at that time he felt the Senator 
from Delaware was correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
the only conclusion at which I can 
arrive. 

The other side of the coin would be 
for us who live in the East, who have 
been underbid on many of the defense 
contracts by the State of California— 
and again I compliment California for 
an ability to save the Government money 
by submitting low bids—to be given a 
similar differential. Suppose we were 
to ask for a 6-percent differential for 
the East, in order to compete on the 
defense contracts which are presently 
going to California? It would be just 
as reasonable to ask for a 6-percent 
differential for the East as it is to ask 
for one the other way. I would, of 
course, oppose any such proposal. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
yield in a moment. 

I would insist that the Defense De- 
partment not run a relief program for 
Delaware, for Ohio, or for California. 
The Defense Department is buying 
equipment to meet the needs of the 


I will 
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Government and is supposed to buy them 
from the lowest responsible bidder, 
wherever he may be. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I wish to make this 
point crystal clear. 

The amendment now pending never 
has been heard before any Senate com- 
mittee. It involves a serious question of 
national policy. It has grave overtones 
of national security. The people of the 
United States, and Senators, ought very 
carefully to consider whether they wish 
to have a shipbuilding potential in the 
West, as well as in the East, from the 
standpoint of national security. 

It has been suggested that the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office be empowered to 
make a study of this. It made a partial 
one. It found there was a differential. 

It has been suggested that the people 
downtown in the executive branch ought 
to be given an opportunity to appear 
with respect to something as important 
as this, but no such opportunity has 
been given because there have been no 
hearings. 

I simply say that in this instance I 
oppose the amendment, because Sena- 
tors, if they approve the amendment, will 
be voting blind. 

I make that statement sincerely. 
There is no record of the hearings. No 
testimony has been taken. From that 
standpoint I object to it on the ground 
that it would be bad policy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, I have great respect for the 
Senator from California. Hearings were 
held in the House, and I find no record 
of the Senator from California testi- 
fying before a House committee. Per- 
haps he did. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I belong to the Sen- 
ate. I do not belong to the House. 
The Senate is in session. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There 
was no indication of any enthusiasm on 
the part of the Senator from California 
to hold hearings on this bill which has 
been pending before the Committee on 
Commerce for the last 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There is not a 
single communication from the Senator 
from Delaware to the committee in 
which he asked to appear on the 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Oh, 
yes. My cosponsor is a member of your 
committee. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Not this year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
bill was introduced last year. The in- 
troduction of a bill constitutes endorse- 
ment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. All will be forgiven if 
the Senator from Washington will now 
undertake to tell us on the floor of the 
Senate that hearings will be conducted. 
Will the Senator give us an opportunity 
to be heard? 

Mr. ENGLE. Will the Senator with- 
draw his amendment? 

Mr. BUTLER. I am speaking to the 
Senator from Washington. The bill was 
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pending before the Committee on Com- 
merce for a number of years. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Every member of 
the committee knows that the Senator 
from Delaware {|Mr. WILLIAMS] and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Butter! 
have been very diligent in the past sev- 
eral years, when shipbuilding has become 
a little tight, in efforts to repeal the act. 
The Scnator from Delaware has had 
an amendment before the committee. I 
do not know whether he has pressed for 
hearings or not. He has discussed the 
subject informally with me. Once last 
year we discussed the question of alloca- 
tions which we thought would be fair. So 
far as I know, there has been no request 
this session for hearings on the bill. The 
Senator from Maryland and I discussed 
the subject 3 or 4 months ago, but, since 
the House committee was conducting 
hearings, we said, ‘“‘Let us see what they 
do with the bill.”’ 

Now the House has done something 
with the bill. They have killed it. The 
Senator from Delaware has never asked 
the committee for a hearing that I know 
of. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Iwasa 
cosponsor of the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have asked that 
the Senator’s communications to the 
committee be printed in the REcorp. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do 
not believe the bill would be changed if 
hearings were conducted. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Washington is not particularly anxious 
to hold hearings. I shall be very honest 
about that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I real- 
ize that. With respect to the question 
of any presentation that may have been 
made by any of the agencies downtown, 
I believe no one downtown is in a better 
position to give a constructive opinion 
on the need for the proposed legisla- 
tion than is Rear Admiral Schultz, who 
spoke before the House committee on 
this same proposal this year in present- 
ing the views of the Department of De- 
fense. What agency is more interested 
in maintaining an adequate merchant 
marine? What did he say? I quote: 

Several major awards on a competitive 
basis in the past year or so offered con- 
vincing evidence that the west coast yards 
have definitely overcome their former dis- 
advantage in bidding on Navy ship con- 
struction. 


Who else does the Senator wish to 
hear from? That agency is spending 
the bulk of the Government’s money as- 
signed for this purpose. The Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] are not proposing that the 
east coast should get a differential on 
other Government contracts which are 
presently going to their State. If they 
did I would oppose it. I do not think 
we want to put the Defense Department 
or the U.S. Government in the position 
when they are buying necessary sup- 
plies—whether it be ships or anything 
else—at higher prices than necessary. 
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They are not operating a relief agency. 
They are supposed to buy the supplies 
at the lowest possible bid price wherever 
they can buy them, consistent with the 
defense needs. The Department of De- 
fense has said that it does not need the 
6-percent differential and is not using 
it on defense contracts. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 
Mr. BUTLER. I think the Recorp 


should be made clear in this respect. 
There have been no hearings before a 
Senate committee for the past 4 years 
during which the amendment has been 
pending before the Committee on Com- 
merce. That takes care of the situation 
in the Senate. 

The amendment was reported over- 
whelmingly from the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Something happened in the Commit- 
tee on Rules. By a very narrow vote the 
Committee on Rules would not grant the 
amendment a rule, and that is what has 
happened to it. So as far as the record 
shows, the committee of the House of 
Representatives was overwhelmingly in 
favor of the proposed legislation, but 
they could not obtain a rule in order to 
get it to the floor so that the House 
could work its will. 

Now the bill is before the Senate, and 
I hope that the Senate will work its will 
by repealing this discriminatory prefer- 
ential advantage to the west coast ship- 
builders. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did the Senator 
from Delaware appear before the House 
committee and testify? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No; it 
was not necessary. At the time I heard 
that the House hearings were being con- 
ducted the hearings had already con- 
cluded, and the next day the bill was re- 
ported overwhelmingly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The amendment was 
reported by the committee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
amendment was reported by the com- 
mittee overwhelmingly, but those inter- 
ested in the bill have not been able to 
obtain a rule on it. 

I wish to show again how this pro- 
cedure operates. Only recently the Gov- 
ernment planned to buy four ships. The 
Maritime Administration asked for bids 
on the four ships. The New York Ship- 
building Co. submitted a bid of $10,843,- 
006 for the four ships. That is the price 
for which the company offered to build 
the four ships. 

Subsequently the Maritime Adminis- 
tration received a bid from a west coast 
yard. The National Steel Shipyard in 
San Diego submitted a bid of $12,139,- 
275 on the same ships, which repre- 
sented a difference of about $1 million. 

How was the contract awarded? The 
Commission awarded two of the ships to 
the west coast yard at a price of $12,- 
139,275, and to offset taking the bid 
away from the New York Shipbuilding 
Co., which was the low bidder, the Ad- 
ministration awarded them two of the 
ships but graciously raised the price to 
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$11,410,943. The New York Shipbuild- 
ing Co. had offered to build the ships for 
$10,843,006 if it could build the four 
of them. Thus, several million dollars 
was paid out unnecessarily by the U.S. 
Government. Therefore, the taxpayers 
have a stake in this problem. 

I think it is time to repeal the dif- 
ferential and place the procurement and 
construction of our ships on the same 
sound businesslike basis upon which we 
hope other defense establishments are 
operating. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the transaction to 
which the Senator refers the subject of 
a bill now pending in the Senate—and 
one which will be considered today or 
Monday—under which the builders are 
asking for the sum of approximately 
$400,000 on the ground that the owner 
of the ship was compelled to have it 
built on the west coast; and, having the 
ship built on the west coast, he was re- 
quired to bring it back to the east coast 
and therefore felt he should be remu- 
nerated for the expense of bringing it 
back? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
familiar with the bill to which the Sen- 
ator refers. I believe it is the next bill 
on the Calendar. I am not in a position 
to say whether those are the same two 
ships or not, but that is a typical ex- 
ample of what we will be confronted 
with if we do not correct this inequity 
in the law. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To inform the Sen- 
ator, it is the same transaction. The 
figures will show that because of this 
inordinate allowance of the law in the 
building of these four ships it cost the 
taxpayers of the United States in the 
neighborhood, I believe, of $3 million. 
Does the Senator have those figures? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I be- 
lieve that is substantially correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But if the bill is 
passed as it has been reported, we will 
have to pay another sum of money for 
bringing the ship from the west coast 
back to the east coast. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Not 
only another sum of money, but that is 
just the beginning of the parade that 
we will have to contend with and have 
to continue paying. I wish to empha- 
size again that I believe at the time the 
6 percent differential was inaugurated 
there was a need for it. Had I been 
here I would have supported it. It is 
important that we have west coast ship- 
yards. The point I am making is that 
in recent years, as a result of the steel 
capacity which has been put on the west 
coast and because of other changed con- 
ditions as shown by the House commit- 
tee, that condition no longer exists. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
permit me to put these figures in the 
Recorp at this time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
tainly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In giving the build- 
ing of these ships to the west coast, in 
addition to the extra cost entailed in 
the building of the ships, we have this 
situation. Other additional costs to the 
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vessel owners thus not covered include 
inspection and delivery of the vessel. In 
the case of the four vessels switched 
from the low bid on the Atlantic coast 
yards to the Pacific coast yards there 
was entailed the extra cost to the opera- 
tors on the east coast $160,000 to 
$175,000 per vessel. For four vessels 
that would mean $700,000, which they 
are now asking to be remunerated for. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
$700,000 which the taxpayers of the 
country will have to pay and for which 
they will receive no benefits. 

There are several other examples. 
The American Export Lines were having 
two ships constructed. The National 
Steel & Shipbuilding Co. of San 
Diego received the contract for the con- 
struction of these two ships at a price 
totaling $1,703,174 over and above the 
lowest bid which was submitted by the 
New York Shipbuilding Co. at its 
Camden, N.J., yards. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator repeat that figure? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
American Export Lines had two ships 
constructed. The contract was awarded 
to National Steel & Shipbuilding Co. at 
San Diego, Calif., for $23,509,002. This 
figure was $1,703,174 over and above the 
low bid which had been submitted by the 
New York Shipbuilding Co. at its 
Camden yards. In that case the tax- 
payers were again taken for a ride. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that the four ship construc- 
tion contracts given to San Diego and to 
which he referred a few moments ago 
would not be affected at all by the repeal 
of the section which is the subject of 
his amendment? Is the Senator not 
aware that those allocations were made 
by the Department of Defense under 
another section of the law, on the stat- 
utory basis of the security of the people 
of the United States, and not by reason 
of any 6-percent differential? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. However, that is in recognition 
of the 6-percent differential. If what the 
Senator is saying is strictly true why 
does he complain about the repeal of the 
section? The Defense Department, 
when they think the security of the 
country requires the assignment of a 
contract for the construction of a ship 
to a certain section of the country, can 
make that decision. I would not suggest 
taking that right away from them. I 
am sure my friend from California would 
not take that away from them. 

That does not mean that all these 
other examples that we are referring to 
would not be affected. As the Senator 
knows, the example which I have just 
read about the American Export Line of 
the two ships at San Diego would be 
affected. It would also be true in the 
future with respect to similar transac- 
tions which would be directly affected. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I apologize to the Sen- 
ator for interrupting. I want the RrEc- 
orp to show that the example he used 
is an example untouched, in any fashion, 
by the amendment which he and the 
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Senator from Maryland have offered. I 
wish to develop on my own time a little 
refutation of the position the Senator 
takes with respect to his allegation that 
there are no differentials. I wish to refer 
them to the opinion of the Comptroller 
General of the United States and to the 
findings which he gave to Congress, 
which demonstrate that there is a dif- 
ferential. This demonstrates why it is 
difficult for any Senators to pass judg- 
ment on a highly important and involved 
piece of legislation when there have not 
been any hearings held on it and when 
we have not had an opportunity to listen 
to the presentation on the other side of 
the case. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

I should like to have the attention of 
the Senator from California. I should 
like to ask him this question. Does the 
Senator from California seriously con- 
tend that the west coast needs this dif- 
ferential in order to be competitive? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Ihave said so. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator know 
that on two ships between November and 
June they were the low nationwide bid- 
der in open competitive bidding? 

Mr. KUCHEL. We have had some dif- 
ficulties in the ship construction industry 
on the west coast. There has been, on 
occasion, an almost desperation as to 
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what the shipbuilding industry of the 
west coast was going to do. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is not an answer. 
The east coast shipyards have had their 
troubles, too. 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is my answer. 

Mr. BUTLER. We have great diffi- 
culties, too. Our yards put in very low 
bids, but they still lose the contracts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The an- 
swer of the Senator from California can 
be summed up by saying that they can 
compete if they have to. If they do not 
have to they will not. The only way 
they will compete and the only way we 
will get it on a sound competitive basis, is 
to repeal the law granting this 6 percent 
differential. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the REcorp a letter 
from Mr. Thomas E. Stakem, Acting 
Maritime Administrator, addressed to 
me, together with an attachment show- 
ing the breakdown of six contracts which 
have been awarded on the west coast 
at prices higher than those which were 
available at the same time from other 
low responsible bidders. These particu- 
lar examples which I am putting in the 
Recorp show that there was a total of 
$6,832,471 that was paid out unnecessar- 
ily under the provision of the act, which 
could have been saved had this amend- 
ment been repealed. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: In accordance 
with your request, by letter dated August 25, 
1961, there is attached hereto a report show- 
ing the ship construction and conversion 
contracts that have been awarded to west 
coast shipyards at prices higher than the 
lowest responsive bid. Also included is the 
estimated additional cost to the Government 
in each instance. 

We have not complied with your request 
for the bid amount of the unsuccessful east 
coast bidder for the reason that it is not 
readily comparable in all cases to the west 
coast contract price. In several instances 
there would be required adjustment for such 
circumstances as the lowest responsible bid- 
der being determined on the basis of a four- 
ship offering but award being made two ves- 
sels to the low east coast bidder and two 
vessels to the west coast bidder, adjustment 
to eliminate duplication of design work, etc. 
Under the circumstances, it is felt that such 
data might be more misleading than informa- 
tive. 

If additional information should be re- 
quired on this subject, we will be pleased 
to furnish it as promptly as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
TuHoOs. E. STAKEM, 
Acting Maritime Administrator. 


Contracts awarded to west coast yards at prices higher than responsive bids 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks at 
this time the testimony of Rear Admiral 
Schultz of the Department of Defense 
when he testified on H.R. 1959. This 
is the same as the pending amendment. 
I quote from the statement: 

Several major awards on a competitive 
basis during the past year or so offered con- 
vincing evidence that west coast yards have 
definitely overcome their former disadvan- 
tage in bidding on Navy ship construction. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION 








PROPOSED STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. FLoypD B. 
ScHULTZ, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF BUREAU FOR 
DESIGN, SHIPBUILDING & FLEET MAINTE- 
NANCE BEFORE THE HOUSE MERCHANT Ma- 
RINE AND FISHERIES COMMITTEE ON H.R. 
1159 on May 19, 1961 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am here this morning at your in- 
vitation to present the views of the Depart- 
ment of Defense on H.R. 1159, a bill to repeal 
a provision of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 which would have the effect of removing 
the 6-percent differential favoring west 
coast private shipyards. This differential 
has sometimes enabled Pacific coast private 
shipyards to participate in ship construction 
programs subsidized by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration. 





Estimated 


| total added Applicable 








Shipbuilder Contract Lowest responsible bidder cost to section, 
amount Govern- 1936 act 
ment 
National Steel & Shipbuilding Co. 23, 509,002 | New York Shipbuilding Co., Cam- | $1,703,174 | 502(f). 
San Diego, Calif. den, N.J. 
Todd Shipyard, San Pedro, Calif 22, 024, 842 | Sun Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., 2, 039, 536 | 502(f). 
Chester, Pa. | 
_do 36,016,784 | Newport News Shipbuilding & 1, 589,841 | 502(d). 
os Dock Co., Newport News, | 
a, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., San Fran- 27, 346,000 | Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows 512, 000 | 502(d). 
cisco, Calif. Point, Md. | 
CONVERSIONS 
| 
Willamette Iron & Steel Co,, Port- | $27,001,638 | Maryland Drydock Co., Baltimore, | $974, 508 | 502(d). 
land, Oreg. Md, | 
Puget Sound Bridge & Drydock | 8, 193, 300 Newport News Shipbuilding & 13,412 | 502(d). 
Co., Seattle, Wash. | Dry Dock Co., Newport News, | 
Va. 
| } — i 
| Total | 6,832, 471 | 


| 





Although the 6-percent differential is not 
applicable to naval ship awards, the Navy 
fully appreciates the necessity from a naval 
preparedness standpoint, of maintaining an 
adequate potential of operating shipyards 
on the west coast to meet emergency de- 
fense needs. In the past the provision 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 men- 
tioned above has been helpful in building 
and maintaining an adequate shipbuilding 
capability among yards on the west coast. 
Because of higher wage and freight costs and 
other factors these yards sometimes have 
been at a competitive disadvantage in bid- 
ding on commercial and Government work. 

In recent years, however, with the growth 
and diversification of west coast industry, 
private shipyards in that area have shown an 
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increasing ability to compete successfully 


for Navy ship construction. The develop- 
ment of basic supporting industries, the 
application of improved techniques and the 
achievement of greater efficiency in shipyard 
operations, have helped to improve the com- 
petitive position of the west coast ship- 
building industry. 

Several major awards on a competitive 
basis during the past year or so offered con- 
vincing evidence that west coast yards have 
definitely overcome their former disadvan- 
tage in bidding on Navy ship construction. 
For example, in March 1960 a Puget Sound 
firm bidding on a nationwide competitive 
basis was the lowest bidder on three guided 
missile destroyers (DDG) and received a 
contract for approximately $47 million. In 
November 1960 another Seattle firm was suc- 
cessful, in nationwide bidding, in obtaining 
an award for two DDG’s—at a price of ap- 
proximately $29 million. Only a few days 
ago, a San Diego firm, again as a result of 
countrywide competition, submitted the 
lowest of 7 proposals received in response to 
invitations sent to 22 shipyards. This firm 
was awarded construction of a combat store- 
ship (AFS) at a price of approximately $18 
million. 

The Navy is not familiar with the record 
of west coast yards in bidding on merchant 
ship construction in recent years. Conse- 
quently, we are not in a position to say 
whether the 6-percent differential or some 
other degree of subsidy is necessary to per- 
mit west coast yards to be fully competitive. 
The Maritime Administration is, of course, 
in the best position to know whether an 
adequate competitive merchant shipbuild- 
ing capability is being maintained on the 
west coast. The Navy, therefore, on behalf 
of the Department of Defense, neither sup- 
ports nor opposes enactment of H.R. 1159. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is Admiral Schultz 
retired? Is he now a private citizen? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. He was 
testifying as the representative of the 
Defense Department. I quote: 

I am here this morning at your invitation 


to present the views of the Department of 
Defense. 


He was not retired. He was speaking 
on behalf of the Department of Defense 
when he said: 

Several major awards on a competitive 
basis during the past year or so offered con- 
vincing evidence that west coast yards have 
definitely overcome their former disadvan- 
tage in bidding on Navy ship construction. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. In other words, he 
was testifying in behalf of the United 
States, representing the people of the 
United States, and he stated, in effect, 
that the payment of the 6-percent 
bounty is unjustified? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. It is true that he made it clear 
that since this was within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Commerce, his 
Department, the Department of Defense, 
has made no recommendation either for 
or against the proposal. He was speak- 
ing only from the standpoint of the De- 
partment of Defense in saying that the 
6-percent differential was unnecessary 
and not needed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
received a letter yesterday from the De- 
partment of Defense, which I shall 
place in the Recorp. 
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In the first place, this matter has 
very little to do with the Navy Depart- 
ment or Navy ships. The Senator from 
Ohio asked the Senator from Delaware 
if he could state the percentage of ton- 
nage of naval ship construction as be- 
tween the west coast and the east coast. 
I will wager that it is about 9 to 1, or 
more, for the simple reason that the 
Navy has an allocation of approximately 
50 percent of its ship construction in 
Navy yards and 50 percent in private 
yards. 

Of the 50 percent built in private 
yards, most are the very large ships, 
such as carriers, which are built at 
Newport News, because of the great fa- 
cilities which exist there. Most of the 
cruisers are built by Bethlehem Steel 
Co., at Quincy, because Bethlehem has 
the facilities there to construct those 
ships. 

When the west coast yards get around 
to bidding, they bid on some small Navy 
ships, ships which are almost custom 
built. The admiral who testified that 
west coast yards have been showing an 
increasing ability or capacity for ship- 
building in the past few months to get 
into Navy shipbuilding, is correct. Cer- 
tainly they have shown an increasing 
ability because they have not had the 
ability at all prior to this time. Now 
they are constructing four ships. Three 
of them are the guided-missile, heavy de- 
stroyer type, which are custom-built 
ships. The reason why the Navy sug- 
gested that they be built on the west 
coast is that it wanted to develop some 
guided missile know-how in that area 
of the country. 

One more ship is being built on the 
west coast for the Navy. I do not know 
what type it is, but it is a small vessel. 

Virtually all the Navy and private 
shipbuilding business has been going, 
for years, to the east coast yards, be- 
cause they have the capability to build 
them. Once a great carrier is built, the 
builder can sharpen his pencil, and if 
another such ship comes along, he will 
know pretty well how to bid on it. The 
east coast shipbuilders do a good job. 

The Navy has nothing to do with this 
bill. The bill deals with American mer- 
chant ships in the ship replacement 
program and with the differential in Pa- 
cific coast shipyards on those ships 
which are operated by Pacific coast 
home-based lines. It covers one out of 
about five ships proposed to be built 
from 1957 to 1972 in the fleet replace- 
ment program, a 20-year program. The 
Pacific coast yards will have a chance 
to build one out of five under this 6 
percent provision. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. has yards on 
the west coast and the east coast. Some- 
times they bid a little lower on the west 
coast, whether they are going to make a 
great deal of money or simply break even, 
so that they can maintain an equality 
of shipbuilding in their vast establish- 
ments. That is good business. 

Two of the four ships at San Diego 
were allocated under the defense appro- 
priations because there is not a keel 
being laid on the west coast. 

The General Accounting Office has 
made a study of this subject. This is 
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what the General Accounting Office had 
to say. The study was made last year. 

We found that on the purchase of major 
material components made during the period 
of our review which were comparable be- 
tween shipyards in different regions, the cost 
of steelplates and shapes averaged 13 per- 
cent more to the Pacific coast yards than to 
the yards in other regions, and the cost of 
most other major material components were 
higher in varying degrees to the Pacific coast 
yards than to the Atlantic coast yards. 


In regard to labor costs, which the 
Senator from Ohio mentioned, the per- 
centage of the average straight time 
hourly wage as of May 1 to September 1, 
1960, showed that the combined average 
rate of the Pacific coast yards was ap- 
proximately 6 percent higher than the 
combined average rate of the Atlantic 
coast yards. This is added to the 13 per- 
cent in other major components. 

We are not talking about ships being 
built for the Navy; we are talking about 
ships to be built under the ship replace- 
ment program between now and 1972, 
and the differential can be paid only on 
ships whose home ports are on the 
Pacific coast and ships that ply the 
Pacific trade routes. 

The Acting Maritime Administrator 
said he would have a further study made, 
to be completed by the end of this year, 
to see whether this repeal proposal] is 
important or not. 

No hearings were held on the amend- 
ment in the Senate. The House held 
some hearings, but the House hearings 
were such that the testimony submitted 
by the shipyards on the east coast was 
to the effect that the differentia] no 
longer was justified, while the western 
yards maintained that the cost spread 
was even greater than 6 percent. The 
figures were so contradictory that the 
committee chairman enlisted the help of 
the General Accounting Office, and this 
is from their report. 

Madam President, this amendment 
does not belong in the bill. The ques- 
tion is not one of figures. It is a matter 
of providing for national defense. The 
Senator from Maryland cited figures 
showing how shipbuilding on the Pacific 
coast increased from 1941 to 1942 until 
the end of the war. Certainly it in- 
creased. It increased because, in the in- 
terest of the defense of the Nation, it 
was necessary to go to the west coast to 
build a large part of the merchant vessels 
needed. The east coast yards were 
chock-o-block with ships—warships and 
other types of ship construction. 

The west coast does not have much 
shipbuilding. The tonnage there is away 
down. The ships allocated to San Diego 
and San Pedros were allotted on the plea 
that there be some ship construction out 
there. 

Senators can vote against the bill if 
they wish, but the allocation was made 
to the west coast in order to keep alive 
some shipbuilding know-how in that 
region. 

The allocation to the Navy yards is 
fairly good. 

The admiral says the west coast is 
showing surprising capability. Cer- 
tainly it is. This is the first time there 
has been an increase in ship construction 
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in private yards on the west coast. Two 
destroyers are being built in a Puget 
Sound shipyard. That shipyard at one 
time hoped it could make a bid on an 
American President Line reconversion. 
That was approximately 3 years ago. 
They sharpened their pencils and made 
a bid on the ship, because the home port 
was on Puget Sound. When they were 
awarded the bid, they took another look 
at this situation and asked that the bid 
be canceled, and they forfeited their 
bond. 

The yard was idle for a long time. 
Now they have sharpened their pencils 
again and have convinced the Navy to 
award them a contract. Many Navy 
contracts are negotiated rather than 
awarded on bids, because naval ships 
usually are custom built. The Navy said 
the ships ought to be built in a private 
yard, so the yard on Puget Sound is 
building the two guided-missile ships. 
They are called guided-missile cruisers; 
but, practically speaking, they are heavy 
destroyers. That is all the west coast 
yards have had. This differential pro- 
viso has been in effect 24 years. Some 
say that steel is manufactured in our 
area now. That is true; some is manu- 
factured in Utah and a little is manu- 
factured in California. But most of the 
materials required for the construction 
of a dry cargo vessel or a combination 
vessel are composed of steel which comes 
from the East—plus all the other com- 
ponents, as the General Accounting 
Office points out. 

There are several other reasons for 
maintaining this differential. One is 
that under the vessel replacement pro- 
gram to date, 73 ships have been built 
or are building; and of the 73, 56 were 
awarded to Atlantic coast yards. The 
Pacific coast yards have built only 17, 
under the big fleet replacement pro- 
gram; and those were built on the west 
coast only because the yards had figured 
very closely, and in some cases had the 
aid of the 6-percent differential allow- 
ance. So I do not think it fair to the 
economy of the west coast to request the 
Congress to enact this bill, which has 
not been the subject of a Senate com- 
mittee hearing. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope the 
Senate will reject the amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be printed in the ReEcorp a state- 
ment by me on this matter, a statement 
on the bids on the various ships, a fur- 
ther statement by the General Account- 
ing Office, and a memorandum on the 
number of ships built in the east coast 
yards during the past 15 years, as com- 
pared with the number built in the west 
coast yards. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, it 
will be impossible to obtain these inser- 
tions before Tuesday. 

I wish to say that if there has been 
an increase in the amount of construc- 
tion on the west coast or the Pacific 
coast, it is because of the great contribu- 
tions the west coast yards made in a very 
short space of time during the war. But 
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certainly today approximately 82 per- 
cent of the ways in the west coast yards 
are idle, even though the 6-percent dif- 
ferential is available. 

‘Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield, so that 
I may request the yeas and nays on the 
question of agreeing to this amendment? 

Mr.MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. On the question of 
agreeing to this amendment, I request 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I rise to 
express my strong opposition to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMs]. 

This amendment seeks to repeal cer- 
tain provisions of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, which provides for a 6-per- 
cent differential in ship construction 
costs in favor of west coast shipyards. 

In 1936 Congress decided that for na- 
tional defense reasons a nucleus of ship- 
building facilities and shipbuilding skills 
should be maintained on all of the coasts 
of the Nation. This was done to give 
west coast shipyards an allowance for 
higher costs for materials and labor con- 
fronted on this coast, and thus to keep 
Pacific coast shipyards in existence as a 
vital segment of the national defense 
machinery. 

For some time east coast and gulf 
coast shipyards have been demanding 
that the 6-percent differential be elimi- 
nated completely. 

Extensive hearings were held before 
the House Merchant Marine Committee 
on this matter—in 1959, in 1960, and 
again this year. No Senate committee 
hearings have been held on the issue. 
The House committee, in September 1960, 
requested an audit by the General Ac- 
counting Office. In May 1961, with a 
26 to 5 majority over Pacific coast mem- 
bers, the committee voted out a “repeal” 
bill, over objections of the Pacific coast, 
and ignoring a plea to permit the GAO 
to complete its study. That study was 
three-eighths complete, and showed a 
definite cost differential in the areas 
covered. 

In 1959, on the basis of extensive testi- 
mony, the GAO had estimated that the 
cost of materials for shipbuilding on the 
west coast was 13 percent greater than 
the cost for the east coast and the gulf 
coast. The GAO also estimated that 
labor costs for the west coast were 7 per- 
cent higher than those for the east coast 
and the gulf coast shipbuilding. In sub- 
mitting these findings, the GAO empha- 
sized that the percentages cited could not 
be taken as conclusive, because of certain 
limitations faced, including the refusal 
of certain yards to open their cost rec- 
ords for inspection. 

The General Accounting Office ad- 
mittedly is not equipped to make a thor- 
ough study of this question. The Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee has therefore 
asked the Maritime Administration to 
make such a study and to report its find- 
ings to the committee early in the 1962 
session. We have made it plain that 
whatever they find to be the differential, 
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we shall be glad to take—whether it is 2 
percent, 4 percent, 6 percent, or 8 per- 
cent. But no definite study of the mat- 
ter has been made. 

Despite the absence of conclusive evi- 
dence, the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee in June of this year 
ordered favorably reported a bill to re- 
peal the 6-percent differential. 

Fortunately—and I emphasize this— 
the House Rules Committee refused to 
grant a rule on this bill. It refused be- 
cause it was convinced that the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee had acted without adequate informa- 
tion and while the study was in progress. 

Now an attempt is being made to push 
for passage of this measure by the Sen- 
ate. I hope the Senate will not decide 
on this matter until the full facts can 
be brought into judgment. I hope we 
shall not allow ourselves to be stampeded 
into a vote on this proposal before we 
receive the recommendations and find- 
ings of the Maritime Administration. 

I am somewhat perplexed about the 
anxiety of east coast and gulf coast ship- 
builders regarding west coast competi- 
tion. Let us look at the facts. Under 
the Maritime Administration’s vessels 
replacement program to replace approxi- 
mately 300 ships by 1972, only 5 ships 
have been awarded to west coast ship- 
yards under the 6-percent differential. 
Seventy-seven contracts have already 
been let. Six more bids were opened 
last week. No west coast shipyard was 
anywhere within the 6-percent differ- 
ential for these six ships. In short, 5 
vessels out of a total of 83 have been 
placed in west coast shipyards. In fact, 
west coast shipbuilders are doing so 
poorly that the Maritime Administra- 
tion has had to allocate four ships to 
keep two of the yards going. 

All we are asking is an opportunity to 
get the full facts before us before we act 
on this issue. It is not ready for an in- 
formed vote. I believe that the propo- 
nents of repeal of the 6-percent differ- 
ential are driving for a vote now, because 
they are fearful that a full and objective 
disclosure of the facts will kill their case. 

Shipbuilding has long been a basic and 
essential industry to the west coast. 
During World War II, Churchill’s state- 
ment that the “preservation of freedom 
depends on control of the seas” found 
immediate response in our Pacific yards. 
Cargo vessels that normally required 
months to build were built in weeks. 

Soviet bloc countries are feverishly 
building a merchant marine. Russia 
herself has 100 times the number of 
submarines that Germany had at the 
outbreak of the Second World War. 
Moreover, in this age of the atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, shipbuilding facilities 
must be dispersed on all coasts, lest one 
bomb seriously impair our ability to 
defend ourselves. 

If the Government is going to support 
shipbuilding—and I believe it should— 
then that support must benefit the west 
coast, as well as the other coastal areas. 

With the explosive international ten- 
sions of today, I doubt that anyone can 
argue that the threat in the Pacific is 
any less than it was during World War 
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Il. Without the essential shipyards and 
jJabor force on all coasts, there would be 
tremendous lessening of this country’s 
ability to respond to a national emer- 
gency. Our fleet is deficient both quan- 
titatively and qualitatively. This situa- 
tion applies to both the east coast and 
the west coast. 

A conclusive study of this matter may 
disclose that the differential should be 4 
percent, or 6 percent, or 8 percent. Be- 
fore we prejudice the military posture of 
our country, the exact size of the differ- 
ential should be determined. It would 
be highly irresponsible for us to decide 
in this forum today an issue of such im- 
portance to our defense and security 
without the full facts before us and with- 
out even a Senate committee hearing. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to read to the Senate a letter I have 
received from the Maritime Administra- 
tion: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 31, 1961. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This will acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of August 24, 
1961, requesting the Maritime Administra- 
tion to undertake a study of the various cost 
factors that enter into the computation of 
bids for vessel construction in shipyards on 
the four coasts of the United States. 

The Maritime Administration will proceed 
promptly with this task and will make every 
effort to comply with your request that the 
study be completed for presentation to your 
committee early in the 1962 session. 

Sincerely yours, 
TuHos. E. STAKEM, 
Acting Maritime Administrator, 


I had asked the Maritime Administra- 
tion to make a study of the matter, and 
it agreed to do so. 

Mr. President, a few minutes ago I 
obtained unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record communications 
from the Senator from Delaware, re- 
questing the holding of hearings or some 
action on the 6-percent differential pro- 
posal or the amendment the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BuTLEer] has had in 
the committee. I wish to withdraw that 
request, because I have had the commit- 
tee staff look for such communications, 
and there are none. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
amendment was offered by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. BuTLER] a mem- 
ber of the committee, and I was a co- 
sponsor of the amendment. But the 
reason why the Senator from Washing- 
ton decided not to hold hearings is that 
he is opposed to it, and he does not want 
to hold hearings on it. So it is obvious 
why the hearings were not held on this 
proposal. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The members of 
my committee are very independent. If 
the Senator thinks the chairman can do 
anything he wants to do, he should 
come and sit with us. Any time a mem- 
ber of this committee is really insistent 
on getting something, he gets it. Do 
not worry about the Commerce Commit- 
tee membership. Nobody is going to run 
them. They are all independent. I see 
four members of the committee present 
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in the Chamber. If the Senator thinks 
that the chairman can run the commit- 
tee when it has on it such members as the 
Senator from Ohio, the Senator from 
Maryland, the Senator from California, 
and the Senator from South Carolina, he 
just has not been around here very long. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
been a member of the committee, and I 
have served under the chairman. I say 
again, let there be no mistake, the 
Senator from Maryland offered his 
measure. I was glad to cosponsor it and 
he requested hearings. I conclude 
again with the statement of Rear 
Admiral Schultz when speaking on be- 
half of the Department of Defense be- 
fore the House committee which was 
holding hearings on this identical sub- 
ject in May of this year, when he said: 

Several major awards on a competitive 
basis during the past year or so offered con- 
vincing evidence that west coast yards have 
definitely overcome their former disadvan- 
tage in bidding on Navy ship construction. 


That clearly indicates that the man 
who is in charge, and who should know 
the needs of the merchant marine better 
than anyone in this country, including 
the Senator from Washington, and who 
speaks for the Department of Defense, 
does not think that this is necessary. 
His views should be given recognition in 
this subject. 

I hope the amendment which I have 
cosponsored with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BuTLEerR] will be adopted. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, when 
I became a member of this committee 
4% years ago, I thought I possessed a 
great deal of independence, but, as time 
has gone on, and as a consequence of the 
frequency of my defeats, I am beginning 
to feel like a supine follower of the com- 
mands that come from on high. I wish 
today to assert on this issue whatever 
independence I still possess. 

The Senator from Delaware has read 
the letter of Admiral Schultz. I now 
want to read the letter that was sent by 
Robert E. M. Ward, rear admiral of 
the U.S. Navy, dealing with this sub- 
ject, and it is the final letter on the 
subject. In this letter of Admiral Ward, 
he acknowledges receipt of a request to 
obtain the view of the Department of the 
Navy on this issue. After acknowledging 
the letter, Admiral Ward states: 


This bill would remove from existing law 
a 6-percent differential. 


He goes further and says: 


This provision of law is considered to have 
been of material assistance to the Navy in 
maintaining a nucleus of shipbuilding skills 
and facilities on the west coast, particularly 
during the postwar period of sharply de- 
clining commercial orders. 


And he further states: 


It now appears, however, that Pacific coast 
private shipyards are gradually overcoming 
their previous competitive disadvantages 
through increased efficiency, application of 
improved industrial techniques and because 
of expanded west coast production of basic 
materials. During recent years certain 
Pacific coast shipyards, particularly in the 
Puget Sound area, have been quite success- 
ful in competing for naval ship work. 
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The Department of Defense has no con- 
vincing evidence that west coast shipyards 
are now at a significant disadvantage. 


This final letter of Admiral Ward cor- 
roborates the testimony of Admiral 
Schultz, and it corroborates the argu- 
ment made by the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Read the next 
sentence. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I shall be glad to read 
it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I put it all in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It reads: 

The Department of Defense, however, is 
not in a position to state whether or not 
some degree of subsidization is still required 
to enable these shipyards to participate in 
ship construction programs on a competitive 
basis. 

In view of the foregoing, the Department 
of the Navy, on behalf of the Department 
of Defense, neither supports nor opposes the 
enactment of S. 596. 


That is exactly what the Senator from 
Delaware said 45 minutes ago. 

Mr. President, I am not concerned 
with whether or not the shipbuilding 
work goes to the west coast or to the 
east coast. That is not why I am a 
participant in the debate. I am pri- 
marily concerned about what is happen- 
ing to the taxpayer in the application 
of this law. 

To begin with, in 1936 the Merchant 
Marine Act was passed, and it was then 
argued that, in order to enable them to 
compete with builders of ships in Eng- 
land, Germany, and Japan, we had to 
provide the American operators of cargo 
— and passenger ships with a sub- 
sidy. 

Calculations were made in 1936. It 
was concluded that, for every dollar it 
cost to build a ship in the United States, 
it cost 68 cents to build it in a compet- 
ing country. The differential was 32 
percent. So a law was passed which 
stated, in effect, if you build your ships 
in the United States, we will subsidize 
you for the difference between the cost 
of building a ship in the United States 
and that of building it in a foreign coun- 
try, but, in no event, will we allow it to 
exceed 50 percent of the difference. 

In 1936 the differential was 32 per- 
cent. It was then argued that, in the 
course of time, the shipbuilders of the 
United States would place themselves 
in a competitive position. 

Twenty-five years have passed, and 
what is the situation today? 

The differential is now 52 percent. It 
has gone up 20 percent in 25 years, in 
spite of the argument made that in the 
course of time the American shipbuilder 
would put himself in a competitive posi- 
tion. 

As I stated a moment ago, the law put 
a 50-percent limitation on the amount 
the taxpayer would be required to con- 
tribute. Last year we raised the 50 to 
55 percent, and we did so in spite of the 
fact that the shipbuilders claimed they 
were begging for business. 

The point I make is that so long as the 
taxpayer is willing to subsidize in the 
manner contained in the bill and under 
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the general law, the shipbuilders will 
never put themselves in a competitive 
position. 

It is argued that on the west coast the 
labor cost is 6 percent more than it is on 
the east coast. In effect, it is further 
argued, “since it is 6 percent higher, ask 
the taxpayers to pay for it.” 

I cannot follow that logic. I simply 
cannot do so. It would seem to me that 
the west coast, through cooperation of 
labor and management, would try to 
bring itself into a competitive position. 
Why is that not done? The answer is 
that the shipbuilders know the taxpayer 
will subsidize them. Moreover, when 
we know that Japan, Germany, England, 
and Holland can build at 40 cents on the 
dollar, when it cost 100 cents on the dol- 
lar in the United States, one would think 
American shipbuilders would put them- 
selves in a competitive position. They 
are not doing so. 

Last year before our committee, when 
the request was made to lift the limita- 
tion to 55 percent, there was a strike in 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co., and the 
workers demanded more wages. AS 
more wages were given, the taxpayers’ 
burden became greater. 

While the issue before us on the pend- 
ing bill is significant, I think the prob- 
lem lies more with a study and a pur- 
pose to solve the problem by getting to 
the causes of it. That we are not doing. 

I believe there has been some discus- 
sion about eight ships for which bids 
were advertised. It was found that the 
shipbuilders on the east coast could 
build those ships for about $4 million less 
than the shipbuilders on the west coast, 
but it was decided to send some of the 
ship construction to San Diego. The net 
increase in cost to the taxpayers, by hav- 
ing the work done in San Diego was, I 
think, $3.5 million to $4 million. A 
strange paradox occurred. In addition 
to the added cost of $4 million, the owner 
of the ships on the east coast is now 
asking $400,000 reimbursement because 
he had to bring the ships from the west 
coast to the east coast. That bill will be 
taken up before long. 

Yesterday we went deeper into the sub- 
sidization of airports. The burden falls 
upon the taxpayer. 

Today we are going further into an 
involvement with the merchant marine. 
That burden will also fall upon the tax- 
payers. 

Day before yesterday a recommenda- 
tion was made to subsidize the railroads, 
which is a novel thought. Certain rail- 
road men, in protesting, claimed it would 
lead to socialization. The issue is before 
us. 
Finally I say to the taxpayers, “Sweat 
on. Bleed. Bend your backs. Complain. 
But carry the burden. It will grow heav- 
ier and heavier day by day, through sub- 
sidy programs and improvident dealings 
between government and business, in the 
belief that you do not know what is 
going on.” 

Ohio is hundreds of miles away from 
Washington. I say to the citizens of 
Ohio, “You think you know what is going 
on? In my opinion, there is a veil over 
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your eyes. You are being told, ‘we are 
doing good for you,’ but the fact is we 
are digging into your pockets, making 
you poorer and poorer every day.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, 25 years 
ago Congress, at the request of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government en- 
acted legislation authorizing the U.S. 
Maritime Administration to allocate 
ship construction contracts to west 
coast shipyards when their bids came 
within 6 percent of the bids of east coast 
or gulf coast yards, and then only in 
the case of bids on vessels to be con- 
structed with Federal subsidy for ship 
operators based on the Pacific coast and 
operating in and out of Pacific coast 
ports. The national security demanded 
that there be a ship-construction capac- 
ity in the West as well as in the East, 
and along the gulf. It still does. 

For a quarter of a century that legis- 
lation has been the law of the land. 
Today we are confronted with a hastily 
drawn amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Butter] and the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLiamMs] to re- 
peal that law. No committee hearings 
have been held on the subject. Senators 
have had no opportunity to study the 
position of the Government. Senators, 
thus, will vote blindly on this issue. 

I say that the two Senators who spon- 
sor the amendment are mistaken in what 
they ask the Senate to do. On many 
occasions I have followed suggestions 
that they have made in the Senate. But 
this is an attempted distortion of the 
legislative process, and the Senate ought 
to reject it. 

In arguing in favor of the amendment, 
the Senators have made some charges 
that I believe are erroneous. For ex- 
ample, I have before me the inquiry of 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States in a partial survey of the prob- 
lem only a year ago. He finds that in 
western America the cost of steel is 13 
percent higher than the cost of steel in 
eastern America available for east coast 
ship construction. He finds that labor 
costs are higher in the area from which 
my able friend from Washington and I 
come. Those are facts which he has 
found. How, then, can my two coi- 
leagues contend that there is no differen- 
tial? 

But before we take any action on a 
subject of this importance, I respectfully 
submit to Senators that it should be sub- 
jected to the careful scrutiny of a Senate 
committee hearing. 

On that basis I seek today not to 
argue the merits or the demerits of the 
pending amendment, but merely to say 
that it is wrong for the Senate now to be 
asked to repeal a law which has been on 
the books for a quarter of a century. 
Two Senators now attempt to attach an 
irrelevant amendment in the nature of a 
repealer to proposed legislation on an- 
other subject. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
the past few weeks when amendments 
which were not germane to a bill and on 
which there had been no hearing were 
offered, after adequate discussion, and 
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in order that Senators could get away, 
many of whom had waited for the vote, 
a wise procedure was adopted. A mo- 
tion to table the amendment was made. 
I therefore move to lay on the table the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware {Mr, WiLuiams], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BuTLer]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator withhold his 
motion and yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has requested 
the Senator from Washington to with- 
hold his motion. Does he withhold the 
motion? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
withhold the motion. I yield to the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I wonder if there can be a 
straight vote on the amendment. So 
far as we are concerned we are ready 
to have the roll called immediately. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not see the 
difference. One is the same as the other. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
Senator sees no difference I suggest that 
the Senate vote on the amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have nothing further to add. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] and the Senator from Mary- 
land {Mr. BuTLer]. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. What is the pending 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMs] and the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Bur.er] to the pending bill. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JORDAN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.”’ If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.’”’ I 
withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Car- 
ROLL], the Senator from Mississippi [ Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEeravver], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLE.Lian], the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. RuSsELL], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SmatHeErs], the 
Senator from Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SMITH], and the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SYMINGTON] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHavez] and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
SON] are absent because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] is paired with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RussE.u]. 
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If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Georgia would vote ‘‘yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. CarRo..] is paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EaAsTLanp]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFravveEr] is paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SmitH]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. SMATHERS] is paired with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SyMInc- 
Tron]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Florida would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Missouri would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BriceEs] and the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. CARLSON] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH] is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr.. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Corton], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont I[Mr. 
Provuty] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] 
would each vote “‘yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Cotton] is paired with 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Utah would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 41, as follows: 


[No. 180] 

YEAS—40 
Aiken Hill Scott 
Beall Holland Smith, Maine 
Boggs Javits Sparkman 
Butler Johnston Stennis 
Byrd, Va Keating Talmadge 
Case, N.J Lausche Thurmond 
Case, S. Dak Miller Tower 
Clark Morton Wiley 
Curtis Mundt Williams, N.J. 
Dodd Muskie Williams, Del, 
Ervin Pastore Yarborough 
Fulbright Pell Young, Ohio 
Goldwater Proxmire 
Hickenlooper Robertson 

NAYS—41 
Allott Fong Magnuson 
Bartlett Gore Mansfield 
Bible Gruening McCarthy 
Burdick Hart McGee 
Byrd, W. Va. Hartke McNamara 
Cannon Hayden Metcalf 
Capehart Hickey Monroney 
Church Humphrey Morse 
Cooper Jackson Moss 
Dirksen Kerr Neuberger 
Douglas Kuchel Randol 
Dworshak Long, Mo. Schoeppel 
Ellender Long, Hawall ‘Young, N. Dak, 

Long, La. 
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NOT VOTING—19 


Anderson Cotton Russell 
Bennett Eastland Saltonstall 
Bridges Hruska Smathers 
Bush Jordan Smith, Mass. 
Carlson Kefauver Symington 
Carroll McClellan 

Chavez Prouty 


So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS 
and Mr. BuTLER was rejected. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ENGLE. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT OF 1936 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of H.R. 6974. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LecistaTiveE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
6974) to amend section 607(b) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and to insert in lieu thereof 
the text of S. 1185. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
last sentence of section 607(b) of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C. 1177(b) ), 
is amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a comma and the following: 
“and may also pay from such fund, with such 
consent and upon terms and conditions 
which the Secretary of Commerce shall by 
regulation prescribe to give priority to the 
foregoing purposes of the fund (and with 
respect to any transfer of funds from the 
special reserve fund, to give priority to the 
purposes of that fund) and to carry out 
the purposes of this Act, (A) amounts con- 
tributed toward research, development, and 
design expenses incident to new and ad- 
vanced ship design machinery and equip- 
ment”, and 

“(B) Amounts (1) for the purchase of 
cargo containers, delivered after June 30, 
1959, of a type approved by the Administra- 
tor for use in connection with any of the 
contractor’s subsidized vessels, (2) for the 
payment of the principal of any indebted- 
ness incurred for such containers, or (3) 
to reimburse the contractor’s general funds 
for expenditures for such purchases or pay- 
ments. Such cargo containers to the extent 
paid for out of the capital reserve fund shall 
be treated as vessels for the purpose of de- 
posits and withdrawals from the capital re- 
serve fund under this section 607, and the 
regulations and closing agreements relating 
thereto, except that the depreciation on such 
cargo containers shall be based upon the 
life expectancy used for such containers in 
the determination of ‘net earnings’ under 
paragraph (d)(1) of this section 607.” 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. If there be 
no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 6974) was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which H.R. 6974 was passed. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, Senate bill 1185 will be in- 
definitely postponed. 





SALE OF 10 LIBERTY-TYPE 
MERCHANT VESSELS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 233, Senate 
Joint Resolution 21. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 21) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to sell 10 Liberty- 
type merchant vessels to citizens of the 
United States for conversion into barges. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Commerce with 
amendments on page 2, line 1, after the 
word “basis,”, to strike out “at not less 
than the price, determined by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, which is equal to 
the highest price such vessel would bring 
if sold for scrap” and insert “competitive 
bidding with an upset price equal to the 
average, as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, of domestic and for- 
eign scrap prices for Liberty ships over 
the twelve-month period prior to the 
month in which the ships are put up for 
sale”; in line 9, after the word “a’’, to 
insert “non-self-propelled”; in line 11, 
after the word “States”, to insert “The 
purchase price shall be paid in cash at 
the time of sale.”; in line 12, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike 
out “Such sale shall be on the basis of 
the payment of not less than 25 per 
centum of the sale price of the vessel 
at the time of the execution of the sales 
contract, with balance payable in ap- 
proximately equal annual installmenis 
over the life expectancy of the vessel 
after conversion by the purchaser, which 
life expectancy shall be determined 
jointly by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Secretary of Commerce, with 
interest on the portion of the sales price 
remaining unpaid at the rate of 312 per 
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centum per annum; with right of pre- 
payment from time to time of any or all 
of the sales price remaining unpaid. The 
obligation of the purchaser with respect 
to payment of such unpaid balance, with 
interest, shall be secured by a first pre- 
ferred mortgage on the vessel sold, which 
mortgage may provide that the sole re- 
course against the purchaser under such 
mortgage, and any of the notes secured 
thereby, shall be limited to repossession 
of the vessel by the United States and 
the assignment of insurance claims, if 
the purchaser shall have complied with 
all provisions of the mortgage other than 
those relating to the payment of princi- 
pal and interest when due, and the obli- 
gation of the purchaser shall be satisfied 
and discharged by the surrender of the 
vessel, and all right, title and interest 
therein to the United States. Upon sur- 
render such vessel shall be (1) free and 
clear of all liens and encumbrances 
whatsoever, except the lien of the above- 
mentioned preferred mortgage, and (2) 
equipped and in as good order and con- 
dition, ordinary wear and tear excepted, 
as when converted into a barge by the 
purchaser, except that any deficiencies 
with respect to freedom from encum- 
brances and condition may, to the extent 
covered by valid policies of insurance, 
be satisfied by the assignment to the 
United States of claims of the purchaser 
under such policies of insurance.”, and 
on page 4, line 11, after the word 
“States”, to strike out “for a period of 
at least ten years after conversion into 
a barge or as long as there remains due 
the United States any principal or in- 
terest on account of the sales price, 
whichever is the longer periods; and (5) 
that the foregoing provisions respecting 
the acquisition of ownership by the 
United States and documentation shall 
run with the title to such vessel and 
be binding on all owners thereof” and, 
in lieu thereof, to insert ‘“‘so long as it 
remains a vessel; (5) that the vessel 
will be operated only as a non-self-pro- 
pelled barge; (6) that the vessel will be 
operated only in domestic trade of the 
United States (excluding trade with or 
between ports in Alaska); (7) that the 
vessel will not be traded in or exchanged 
under section 510 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936; and (8) that the fore- 
going provisions respecting the acquisi- 
tion of ownership by the United States, 
the documentation of the vessel, the op- 
eration of the vessel, and the trade-in 
and exchange of the vessel, shall run 
with the title to the vessel and shall be 
binding on all owners thereof’; so as 
to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary 
of Commerce is authorized, during the one- 
year period following the date of enactment 
of this joint resolution, to sell not more than 
ten Liberty type merchant vessels, which are 
held in reserve by the Maritime Administra- 
tion, Department of Commerce, to citizens 
of the United States, subject to the provi- 
sions of this joint resolution and such terms 
and conditions not contrary hereto as the 
Secretary may prescribe. Any such vessel 
shall be sold on an “as is, where is” basis, 
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competitive bidding with an upset price 
equal to the average, as determined by the 
Secretary of Commerce, of domestic and 
foreign scrap prices for Liberty ships over 
the twelve-month period prior to the month 
in which the ships are put up for sale. Such 
sale shall be made on condition that the 
purchaser expend at least $100,000 to convert 
the vessel into a non-self-propelled barge in 
a domestic shipyard, with documentation 
under the laws of the United States. The 
purchase price shall be paid in cash at the 
time of sale. 

Sec. 2. Any contract of sale executed un- 
der authority of this joint resolution shall 
provide (1) that in the event that the United 
States shall, through purchase or requisi- 
tion, acquire ownership of such vessel, the 
owner shall be paid therefor the value there- 
of, but in no event shall such payment ex- 
ceed the actual depreciated sales price under 
such contract (together with the actual de- 
preciated cost of capital improvements 
thereon), or the fair and reasonable scrap 
value of such vessel, as determined by the 
Maritime Administrator, whichever is the 
greater; (2) that such determination shall 
be final; (3) that in computing the depre- 
ciated acquisition cost of such vessel, the 
depreciation shall be determined in accord- 
ance with the schedule adopted or accepted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury for Federal 
income tax purposes as applicable to such 
vessel; (4) that such vessel shall remain 
documented under the laws of the United 
States so long as it remains a vessel; (5) 
that the vessel will be operated only as a 
non-self-propelled barge; (6) that the vessel 
will be operated only in domestic trade of 
the United States (excluding trade with or 
between ports in Alaska); (7) that the ves- 
sel will not be traded in or exchanged under 
section 510 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936; and (8) that the foregoing provisions 
respecting the acquisition of ownership by 
the United States, the documentation of 
the vessel, the operation of the vessel, and 
the trade-in and exchange of the vessel, 
shall run with the title to the vessel and 
shall be binding on all owners thereof. 

Sec. 3. As used in this joint resolution, 
the term “citizens of the United States” in- 
cludes corporations, partnerships, and asso- 
ciations, but only those which are citizens 
of the United States within the meaning of 
section 2 of the Shipping Act, 1916, as 
amended. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. The 
amendment has been approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (MY. 
MeEtcaLF in the chair). The amendment 
of the Senator from Alaska will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, in 
line 20, after the words ‘United States”’, 
it is proposed to strike out “(excluding 
trade with or between ports in Alaska)”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, may we have an explanation 
of the amendment? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Certainly. As the 
bill was reported by the committee, it 
provides that none of the Liberty ships 
which will be converted into barges and 
will go into service, if the bill becomes 
law, can be used in the Alaska trade. 
This amendment would strike out the 
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Alaska exclusion so there would be no 
geographic discrimination in regard to 
the use of the barges. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alaska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, and 
was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the joint resolution 
pass? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of this measure? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
joint resolution permits the Secretary 
of Commerce to sell not more than 10 
Liberty ships from the reserve fleet. 
They would have to be converted into 
non-self-propelled barges, and could be 
used then only in the domestic trade of 
the United States. 

The bill as amended requires that the 
sale be for cash, and at a price not below 
that which the Government obtains 
when selling these ships for scrap. 

The committee was informed that 
there now are approximately 800 ships 
in the reserve fleet which are actually 
no longer suitable for merchant marine 
purposes, and which the Government is 
disposing of as rapidly as possible, by 
selling them for scrap. 

The joint resolution will make it pos- 
sible for those who wish to operate barges 
of this type—either individuals or com- 
panies, I assume—to acquire not more 
than 10 such Liberty ships. The bill 
will provide, in addition, additional em- 
ployment in American shipyards. 

The bill as amended is, as I under- 
stand, favored by the Government de- 
partments concerned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Alaska 
yield for a question? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Of course. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Does the 
bill provide that the ships will be sold on 
a competitive basis? 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Stakem, of the Maritime Administra- 
tion, said he had no objection to the bill; 
but he recommended that a number of 
things be done, and one of them was to 
prohibit the operation of such barges as 
self-propelled barges and to restrict their 
operation to the domestic trade. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Those provisions 
have been included. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. They have? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And also that there 
be a provision for a competitive bidding 
upset price. Is that provision contained 
in the bill? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes; the reply is in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it was 
not clear to me, from the Senator’s state- 
ment, that 10 is the limit that can be 
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purchased by any one purchaser, or that 
10 is the limit for the total number of 
ships which may be sold. 

Mr. BARTLETT. It is the total num- 


ber of ships. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the joint resolution 


ss? 
The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 21) was 


passed, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Commerce is authorized, during 
the one-year period following the date of 
enactment of this joint resolution, to sell 
not more than ten Liberty type merchant 
vessels, which are held in reserve by the 
Maritime Administration, Department of 
Commerce, to citizens of the United States, 
subject to the provisions of this joint resolu- 
tion and such terms and conditions not con- 
trary hereto as the Secretary may perscribe. 
Any such vessel shall be sold on an “as is, 
where is” basis, competitive bidding with an 
upset price equal to the average, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Commerce, of 
domestic and foreign scrap prices for Liberty 
ships over the twelve-month period prior to 
the month in which the ships are put up for 
sale. Such sale shall be made on condition 
that the purchaser expend at least $100,000 to 
convert the vessel into a non-self-propelled 
barge in a domestic shipyard, with docu- 
mentation under the laws of the United 
States. The purchase price shall be paid in 
cash at the time of sale. 

Sec. 2. Any contract of sale executed under 
authority of this joint resolution shall pro- 
vide (1) that in the event that the United 
States shall, through purchase or requistion, 
acquire ownership of such vessel, the owner 
shall be paid therefor the value thereof, but 
in no event shall such payment exceed the 
actual depreciated sales price under such 
contract (together with the actual depre- 
ciated cost of capital improvements there- 
on), or the fair and reasonable scrap value 
of such vessel, as determined by the Mari- 
time Administrator, whichever is the great- 
er; (2) that such determination shall be 
final; (3) that in computing the depreciated 
acquisition cost of such vessel, the deprecia- 
tion shall be determined in accordance with 
the schedule adopted or accepted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury for Federal income 
tax purposes as applicable to such vessel; 
(4) that such vessel shall remain documented 
under the laws of the United States so long 
as it remains a vessel; (5) that the vessel 
will be operated only as a non-self-propelled 
barge; (6) that the vessel will be operated 
only in domestic trade by the United States; 
(7) that the vessel will not be traded in or 
exchanged under section 510 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936; and (8) that the foregoing 
provisions respecting the acquisition of 
ownership by the United States, the docu- 
mentation of the vessel, the operation of the 
vessel, and the trade-in and exchange of the 
vessel, shall run with the title to the vessel 
and shall be binding on all owners thereof. 

Sec. 3. As used in this joint resolution, the 
term “citizens of the United States” includes 
corporations, partnerships, and associations, 
but only those which are citizens of the 
United States within the meaning of section 
2 of the Shipping Act, 1916, as amended. 


Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
reconsider the vote by which Senate 
Joint Resolution 21 was passed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION RECOMMENDATION FOR 
SUBSIDY PROGRAM FOR ESSEN- 
TIAL RAIL TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, one 
of our legislative concerns today is the 
Federal Airport Act and its extension of 
the program of subsidies connected with 
civilian aviation. It is an appropriate 
time, therefore, to take some notice of 
the recommendation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that the Federal 
Government embark on a program of 
subsidy for essential transportation 
services by rail. 

In Docket No. 33332, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been con- 
sidering whether passenger fares of the 
New Haven Railroad should be in- 
creased. Yesterday, the Commission’s 
report on this matter was served. It is 
a landmark decision containing facts 
and recommendations that we shall un- 
doubtedly have to consider in the near 
future. There will be much speculation 
in many ways. 

Much of the material in the ICC’s New 
Haven report relates only to the New 
Haven. However, the final section of the 
report, part V, presents general recom- 
mendations that merit the widest circu- 
lation and study. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the body of 
the RecorD, as a part of these remarks, 
the following items: “ICC Docket No. 
33332, Report, Part V. Recommenda- 
tions for Assistance by the Federal Gov- 
ernment,” appendixes G and H thereto. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


V. RECOMMENDATIONS FoR ASSISTANCE BY THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


In the Railroad Passenger Train Deficit 
case, supra, at page 482, we recommended 
that the 10-percent Federal excise tax on 
passenger fares be repealed, and that Federal 
tax laws be amended to encourage local and 
State tax relief, at least to the extent of 
disregarding State and local provided “pre- 
tax net income” for Federal tax purposes. 

We hereby reaffirm those two recommenda- 
tions. We do not deem it necessary at this 
time either to adopt or to reject recommen- 
dation Nos. 11 and 12 advanced by the hear- 
ing officers. 

We agree with the general attitude of 
the hearing officers toward Federal aid. At 
page 74 of their recommended report, they 
observed: 

“We believe the time has now come for 
the Commission to urge upon the Congress 
a larger and more direct Federal role in con- 
nection with the mass transportation prob- 


That the Commission consider recom- 
mending to the Congress legislation to enable 
railroads to acquire passenger train equip- 
ment on terms and conditions more liberal 
than now exist for the purpose of insuring 
the continuance of passenger service re- 
quired by the public convenience and neces- 
sity and by the Nation’s defense effort. 

That, if it becomes necessary to do so, the 
Commission consider recommending to the 
Congress legislation providing that taxes 
levied on interstate railroads by State and 
local authorities may be found to be unlaw- 
ful as an undue burden on interstate com- 
merce under the following circumstances: 

(a) That the railroad is operating at a 
deficit in either its freight or passenger serv- 
ice which imperils its survival; 
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lems of large urban areas. Nor should these 
problems be regarded as exclusively those of 
the New Haven Railroad. It is more prob- 
able than not that some other large com- 
muter railroads will be plagued before too 
long by problems similar in kind, if not in 
degree, to those now confronting the New 
Haven.” 

However, the hearing officers recommended 
against a program of Federal cash subsidies, 
believing that such a program would, of nec- 
essity, involve a means test. They said at 
page 74 of the recommended report: 

“If the size of the subsidy is determined 
by the size of the deficit, two results are in- 
evitable. First, there would be little or no 
incentive to make a profit or to cut losses. 
And secondly, as admitted by the New 
Haven's comptroller, some agency of the 
Federal Government would have to be grant- 
ed authority to establish passenger train 
schedules in the interest of protecting the 
public purse.” 

The New Haven excepts to the foregoing 
conclusions of the hearing officers with re- 
spect to cash subsidy legislation. We agree 
with the conclusion of the hearing officers 
that if the amount of Federal assistance is 
determined by the size of the carrier’s deficit, 
the aid might do more harm than good. To 
that extent, we find the New Haven’s excep- 
tions to be without merit. On the other 
hand, we have concluded, for the reasons 
hereinafter set forth, that it is highly im- 
probable that the New Haven can emerge 
from reorganization and continue to render 
essential transportation services in the ab- 
sence of direct Federal grants. The pro 
forma income account of the New Haven for 
a typical year in reorganization? indicates 
that the New Haven’s situation is almost 
hopeless without Federal assistance. We do 
not believe, however, that Federal payments 
must be related to the size of the passenger 
deficit incurred by the New Haven and other 
railroads. 

Over the years the Commission has ex- 
pressed serious misgivings with regard to in- 
equitable promotional policies in the fleld of 
transportation pursued by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. That concern has sprung from 
the conviction that the inherent advantages 
of the various modes of transportation should 
not be neutralized or stifled by Federal sub- 
sidies. Our conviction in that regard is just 
as strong today as it has been in times past. 
If there were any reason to believe that the 
progressive elimination of rail passenger 
service is due entirely to the inherent ad- 
vantages of competitive modes, including the 
private automobile, the Commission would 
not recommend that even a residuum of such 
service be preserved by enactment of a pro- 
gram of Federal subsidies. 

On the other hand, in refusing, as a mat- 
ter of principle, to recommend that surface 
transportation be subsidized by the Federal 
Government, the Commission has also recog- 
nized a conflicting principle. For example, 
in the Railroad Passenger Train Deficit case, 
supra at page 484, we declared: 

“We adhere to the principle previously ex- 
pressed, that this country’s several forms of 
transportation should be treated equitably 
and that no one form should be preferred. 

“More specifically, we found in that report: 

“The impetus given motor and air travel 
by Federal, State, and local government 


(b) That the continuance of the freight or 
passenger service provided by the carrier is 
required by public convenience and neces- 
sity; and 

(c) That State and local taxes involved, 
in the light of all relevant circumstances and 
after a full hearing, are found to be excessive 
when compared with taxes assessed on the 
carrier’s property by other States and com- 
munities through which the railroad 
operates. 

2 See pp. 38 and 39, infra. 
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promotional programs has unquestionably 
operated to the disadvantage of railroad pas- 
senger service. Vast highway, airport, and 
airway modernization programs predicated 
upon anticipated public needs which are 
now underway, as well as a policy for con- 
tinued subsidy to air carriers, offer little 
solace to an industry which is dependent up- 
on private resources and which has witnessed 
the gradual erosion of its passenger market. 
It is not suggested that such programs are 
not meritorious and desirable in the public 
interest, but the fact is they do exist; they 
will, as in the past, have a pronounced im- 
‘pact upon railroad passenger service. Yet, 
there is little evidence of any comparable 
governmental effort to promote the public 
interest in railroad passenger service or to 
prevent or to take into account competitive 
inequalities that may be induced by such 
promotional programs” (p. 480). 

It is now clear beyond any reasonable 
doubt that the progressive elimination of 
direct and indirect subsidies which operate 
to the disadvantage of railroad passenger 
service cannot be achieved in time to save 
that part of the service which, under con- 
ditions of competitive equality, could be 
continued. Therefore, in proposing a modest 
program to alleviate the railroad passenger 
deficit problem, we do not retreat from our 
position that the subsidization of transpor- 
tation enterprises by the Federal Govern- 
ment is generally undesirable except to the 
extent clearly justified by compelling con- 
siderations of national defense. 

One further fact must constantly be kept 
in mind. The United States, like most other 
countries, is experiencing a population ex- 
plosion. The impact of this enormous in- 
crease in population is intensified by the 
shift of population from rural areas and 
smaller communities to large metropolitan 
centers and by the movement out of those 
centers to sprawling suburban areas. Rail 
commutation service will be far more essen- 
tial and much more widely used 10 years 
from now than it is today assuming that 
it is still available. Moreover, the popula- 
tion trends just noted suggest that some 
intercity rail passenger service could become 
increasingly competitive with transportation 
by air. Inasmuch as rail facilities, once lost, 
cannot be reconstructed except at a fantas- 
tic cost, it would be the height of folly to 
determine the essentiality of rail service 
solely on the basis of present patronage and 
without regard to definite future needs. 

We believe that a Federal program to 
ameliorate the railroad passenger deficit 
problem should possess the following char- 
acteristics: 

(1) Federal aid should not dull managerial 
incentives to cut losses; 

(2) No aid program should require the 
Federal Government, in the interest of pro- 
tecting the public purse, to establish pas- 
senger train schedules or to prescribe stand- 
ards of service and equipment; 

(3) Administration of the aid program 
should not require the services of more than 
a handful of additional Government em- 
ployees; 

(4) The sums to be disbursed should be 
determined primarily in accordance with a 
generally accepted formula and should in- 
volve a minimal exercise of discretion; 

(5) The program should encourage the 
extension of tax relief and other assistance 
by State and local governments; 

(6) The amount of aid should not be so 
large as to encourage the continuance of 
passenger operations not required by the 
public convenience and necessity; 

(7) The amount of Federal aid should be 
large enough, in conjunction with State and 
local assistance, to insure the continuance 
of passenger operations required by the pub- 
lic convenience and necessity; 
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(8) The total cost of the program should 
be realistic when viewed in the light of gen- 
eral budgetary considerations; and 

(9) The program should be sound in con- 
cept. 

We will recommend to the Congress en- 
actment of legislation along the following 
lines which, in our opinion, satisfies all of 
the criteria set forth above: 

Any railroad subject to part I of the act 
may apply to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for financial aid in the continuance 
of specified passenger train operations pro- 
vided that the operations so specified con- 
stitute a substantial part of the carrier’s 
total passenger service and are represented to 
be required by the present or future public 
conveniencce and necessity. If the Com- 
mission determines that a grant of financial 
aid is required to carry out effectively the 
purposes and policies of the assistance act, 
it shall authorize such aid, the annual 
amount thereof to be determined, as follows: 

(1) Expenses incurred by the carrier in 
the preceding calendar year in the mainte- 
nance of way and structures* which are di- 
rectly assignable to passenger service; plus 

(2) Additional expenses incurred in the 
preceding calendar year by any State or 
States, municipalities, or other political sub- 
divisions and instrumentalities thereof, in 
the maintenance of way and structures * 
which, if incurred by the carrier, would be 
a normal, necessary, and proper expense di- 
rectly assignable to the passenger service; * 
plus 

(3) That portion of common expenses in- 
curred by the carrier in the preceding cal- 
endar year in the maintenance of way and 
structures® which is assignable to the pas- 
senger service; ° Provided, however, That the 
amount of any grant determined in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this paragraph 
shall not exceed the amount of aid received 
by the carrier from any State or States, mu- 
nicipalities, or other political subdivisions 
and instrumentalities thereof, which, in the 
judgment of the Commission, is reasonably 
related to the purposes and policies of the 
Federal assistance legislation. 

(4) In determining the benefit derived by 
the carrier from the aid programs of State 
and local governments and instrumentali- 
ties thereof, and the extent to which such 
benefits are reasonably related to the con- 
tinuance of passenger train operations re- 
quired by the present or future public con- 
venience and necessity, the decision of the 
Commission shall be final. 

(5) In the determination of any pro- 
posed discontinuance of service filed pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 13a(1) of 
the act, the Commission shall give appro- 
priate weight to any representations relative 
to public convenience and necessity which 
may have been made by the carrier under 
this assistance act and to the amount of aid 
extended to the carrier by the State or 
States, municipalities, and political subdivi- 
sions and instrumentalities thereof directly 
affected by such proposed discontinuance. 

Attached hereto as appendix G is a “State- 
ment of Passenger Revenues, Passenger 


*As defined and provided for in the pre- 
scribed systems of accounts. 

Calculated in accordance with current 
rules governing the separation of operating 
expenses, railway taxes, equipment rents, and 
joint facility rents between freight service 
and passenger service or rules promulgated 
in substitution or in lieu thereof. 

*‘As defined and provided for in the pre- 
scribed systems of accounts. 

®Calculated in accordance with current 
rules governing the separation of operating 
expenses, railway taxes, equipment rents, 
and joint facility rents between freight serv- 
ice and passenger service or rules promul- 
gated in substitution or in lieu thereof, 
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Deficits, and Expenses of Maintenance of 
Way and Structures” for class I railroads 
conducting passenger service for the year 
1960. The fifth column of figures shows 
the amount of aid potentially available for 
each such railroad in 1961 under paragraph 
(1) of the above recommendation if the 
legislation were now in effect. The sixth 
column of figures, subject to the same 
qualifications, represents the maximum 
amount of aid that could be extended un- 
der paragraph (3) of the recommended 
legislation to class I railroads. Figures for 
class II and electric railroads having an- 
nual passenger revenues in excess of $500,000 
are set forth in appendix H. No separation 
is made of expenses between freight and 
passenger services since the Commission's 
separation rules apply solely to class I 
railroads. In any event, Federal aid under 
the recommended legislation would be 
negligible for this group of carriers. 

Viewing the legislative recommendation 
in the light of the desirable characteristics 
of a Federal assistance program,’ we be- 
lieve that the following conclusions are 
warranted: 

1. Inasmuch as the amount of financial 
aid is not directly and primarily dependent 
upon the size of the passenger deficit,* man- 
agement would have a strong incentive to 
cut losses arising out of the performance 
of passenger services. 

2. There would be no necessity for the 
Federal Government, therefore, to limit the 
number of passenger trains that might be 
run. 

3. We estimate that no more than 10 ac- 
countants would be required for the admin- 
istration of the aid program in addition to 
the number of field accountants already re- 
quested for fiscal year 1962-63.° Further- 
more, we believe that the other administra- 
tive requirements of the recommended aid 
program could be absorbed by the Commis- 
sion with the addition of no more than 5 or 
10 other employees. 

4. Since the Commission’s separation rules 
are already in existence and reflected in rail 
carrier accounts, little or no discretion would 
be involved in computing the amount of aid 
based on maintenance of way and structures 
directly assignable to passenger service or on 
the allocation of common expenses between 
freight and passenger service. Nor would 
any broad discretion be involved in deter- 
mining the additional expenses incurred by 
State and local governments in the pre- 
ceding calendar year in the maintenance of 


7 See p. 29, supra. 

8Some State and local aid, which would 
be matched by Federal assistance, is con- 
ditioned upon deficit operations. 

* At the present time, the program of our 
Bureau of Accounts provides for annual ex- 
amination of accounts and records of class I 
railroads having operating revenues over $25 
million annually. The remaining class I 
railroads are scheduled for examination every 
second year. With the additional staff re- 
quested in our 1962 and 1963 budgets, this 
examination program could be maintained. 
The current examination procedure, however, 
does not provide for annual verification of 
carriers’ allocations of expenses between 
freight and passenger services. To accom- 
plish this and to provide for annual verifica- 
tion of all class I railroads would require the 
additional manpower estimated above. Such 
annual examination of accounts would be 
required if our legislative recommendations 
were adopted. Even in the absence of such 
legislation, we think it would be desirable to 
conduct the annual accounting examination 
which would be required under the proposed 
legislative recommendations. In that sense, 
the program could be administered without 
addition of a single employee to our field 
accounting staff. 
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way and structures which would otherwise 
be incurred by carriers and directly assigna- 
ble to passenger operations. Little exercise 
of discretion would be required in determin- 
ing whether or not specified passenger oper- 
ations set forth in the application for aid 
represent a substantial part of the appli- 
cant’s total passenger operations. A con- 
siderable amount of discretion would at 
times be involved in determining how much 
benefit the carrier derived from the aid pro- 
gram of State and local governments. For 
example, the tax relief legislation recently 
enacted by the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts may prove to be of no benefit to the 
New Haven Railroad because of its restric- 
tive provisions relative to termination of 
employment. 

5. The legislation recommended above 
should encourage the enactment of tax re- 
lief and other assistance programs by State 
and local governments with a view toward 
insuring the continuance of passenger oper- 
ations required by the public convenience 
and necessity. As indicated, the amount of 
assistance received by the carrier by virtue 
of that portion of maintenance of way and 
structure expenses allocated to the passen- 
ger service is determined by the amount of 
aid extended by State and local authorities.” 

6. The amount of Federal aid available 
under the proposed legislation is not so large 
as to encourage the continuance of pas- 
senger operations not required by the public 
convenience and necessity. In proceedings 
arising under section 13a(1) of the act, the 
Commission has held that costs attributable 
to maintenance of way and structures may 
not be included as out-of-pocket costs 
(Great Northern Ry. Co. Discontinuance of 
Service, 307 I1.C.C. 59). Accordingly, the 
amount of aid extended under the proposed 
legislation could never be so large as to dis- 
courage the discontinuance of passenger 
trains seldom used by the traveling public. 

7. We believe that the amount of Fed- 
eral aid herein recommended is large enough, 
however, in conjunction with State and 
local assistance, to insure the continuance of 
essential passenger operations. If it should 
develop, for example, that the New Haven 
would benefit at least to the extent of $5 
million as a result of the tax relief and other 
assistance measures recently enacted by the 
States of New York, Rhode Island, Connect- 
icut, and Massachusetts, it could qualify for 
aid from the Federal Government in the 
total amount of its maintenance of way and 
structure expenses attributable to its passen- 
ger and allied services under the Commis- 
sion’s separation rules. Thus, as shown in 
the fourth column of figures in appendix G, 
the New Haven would be entitled to re- 
ceive $7,339,348 in any year in which the 
proposed Federal legislation and existing 
State and local legislation were fully effec- 
tive, and assuming also, of course, that rev- 
enues and expenses in the prior year were 
identical with those of 1960. As herein- 
after indicated, approximately that amount 
of assistance from the Federal Government is 
necessary to enable the trustees to re- 
habilitate the railroad and to prepare a feas- 
ible plan of reorganization and in order for 
the New Haven, thereafter, to survive as a 
privately owned enterprise. 

8. If the program recommended were now 
in effect, we estimate that the maximum cost 
thereof for the current calendar year, based 
on the 1960 figures shown in appendix G, 
would not be in excess of $52 million, even 
on the improbable assumption that all of 
the railroads in the United States would 
apply for and receive all the assistance po- 
tentially available under the legislation. 
Any increase in the cost of the program 
would be most heartening inasmuch as the 





” Par. (2) of the proposed legislation would 
also encourage State and local assistance. 
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extent of the increase would be measured 
by the amount of self-help exercised at State 
and local levels. It is reasonable to con- 
clude, however, that any increase in the cost 
of the program would be offset to some 
extent by the discontinuance of passenger 
train operations which satisfy no significant 
public demand for service. 

9. We believe that the program is sound 
in concept. It recognizes an obligation on 
the part of the Federal Government to pay 
for a portion of the cost of maintaining the 
railroad right-of-way in view of the obliga- 
tions already undertaken by the Federal 
Government relative to construction and 
maintenance of airways and highways. The 
responsibility of the Federal Government in 
preserving essential railroad passenger serv- 
ice may be expressed in terms of the cost 
of alternate transport facilities and in terms 
of military preparedness. First, the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, in a survey of 
mass transportation in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Cleveland, esti- 
mated that if these five cities were to lose 
their rail commuter service, it would cost $31 
billion to build the highways required to 
serve those commuters." 

Although rail commutation service is gen- 
erally unprofitable for the carriers, it seems 
clearly to represent the most economical 
and efficient means of suburban mass 
transit, all costs considered. Secondly, the 
railroads handled 97 percent of all organ- 
ized intercity troop movements during 
World War II. While it is unlikely that the 
railroads will be expected to match that 
record in the future, it seems reasonably 
certain that more railroad passenger carry- 
ing capacity will be required for essential 
military and civilian travel in any future 
war or grave national emergency than will 
be available if the present trend of discon- 
tinuance is not checked. 

The approximate amount of assistance po- 
tentially available to most of the major com- 
muter railroads may be roughly estimated 
by adding to the fifth column of figures in 
appendix G the benefit derived from State 
tax relief and other assistance programs not 
in excess of the amount shown in the sixth 
column of figures. For the New York Cen- 
tral the sum would be approximately $6,876,- 
000 ($4,032,000 plus estimated benefit of 
$2,844,000 '* from 1961 legislation of the 
State of New York); for the Long Island 
Rail Road approximately $4,842,000 ($1,724,- 
000 plus estimated benefit of $3,118,000" 
from New York legislation); and for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad $4,005,089 plus the 
amount of assistance extended by the State 
of New Jersey and the city of Philadelphia. 

We shall now attempt to the best of our 
ability to project the New Haven’s financial 
picture for a typical year in reorganization, 
in an effort to show that not less than $7,- 
300,000 in Federal assistance must be pro- 
vided annually if the railroad is to be re- 
habilitated without drastically curtailing 
essential but highly unprofitable passenger 
operations. Amounts are shown in millions. 
Using the projected deficit for 1961, we start 
with a net deficit figure of $23.6 ** and sub- 
tract noncash charges (1960 actual): 


[In millions] 








PEE ia tlpeinindigmdentneesnaannae $23. 6 
PO onc ntpteannnmassenmnn 9.3 
Per diem in dispute *..........csesaa 2.0 

a taidiieh necnbamiess 11.3 








Footnotes at end of table. 


11S, Rept. 1591, 86th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 2-3 

12State of New York, 1960 annual report 
of the office of transportation. 

18 Ibid. 

44 See app. C. 
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[In millions] 























Net deficit less noncash charges-_-_-.-- $12.3 
Payments on equipment obligations. *4.4 
Adjusted deficit plus equipment pay- 
MON... LSS BU UR Leen 16.7 
Amount required annually to bring 
1960 maintenance to normal 
maintenance (estimated) :* 
SOUR lars ha Scie Se Be San whe eal 4.1 
Matinee oo Sto eee 2.9 
TOUS eo Be Le 7.0 
WORBNse Guscce eae 23.7 
Amount required annually to over- 
come deferred maintenance:* 
Bond (10 FOOtS) 6 on waeencdé-<-tn 2.8 
Equipment (3 years) .........-..- 4.8 
TOUS Ee ao vc cx. ecienendh 7.6 
OGG s ak cnn 'n cn tig aa 531.3 
Estimated capital expenditures over 
@ 10-year GIeee *.... ncugsapnmenccts 7.8 
Trustees’ total requirements... °39.1 


1 May be payable in the future depending 
upon per diem rate to be established by the 
Commission. 

* Represents average annual payment over 
a@ 10-year period. 

* The normal maintenance standard used 
herein is an average of the New Haven’s 
estimate of normal annual maintenance and 
actual costs for the year 1959. See recom- 
mended report, app. 8, sheet 1. 

'See recommended report, app. 8, sheet 3. 

‘For first 3 years; thereafter $26.5 million 
for 7 years; then $23.7 million after deferred 
roadway maintenance has been overcome. 

®° No allowance has been made for cash re- 
ceipts from sales of property or from sales 
of salvage recovered from abandoned lines. 


The question is: How can the trustees 
meet these various requirements even if 
there is a modest increase in freight reve- 
nues, some improvement in management, 
abandonment of uneconomic minor branch 
lines, and increased labor efficiency? Purely 
for the sake of illustration we will assume 
that the current deficit, by reason of all the 
factors just mentioned, could be reduced by 
approximately $5 million: 


{In millions} 
FOUN nesininn spunea reamianicnss $5.0 
Nonpayment of fixed charges, exclusive 
of interest on equipment obliga- 


Reeik:crcxciai sina meine ccaeamanineemata rationed 15.2 

State tax relief and other assistance 
(OIE 6 hc tn nandaeteanenanient 6.0 
Totes io 553k aa kennel 16.2 


' Annual figures for 1960. 


By generating only this amount of cash, 
the trustees, as shown by the figures above, 
could not normalize maintenance, overcome 
deferred maintenance, or make any capital 
expenditures. 

The addition of Federal assistance in 
amount of $7.3 million would make it possi- 
ble for the trustees to normalize $23.5 mil- 
lion maintenance but not to overcome de- 
ferred maintenance or make any capital 
expenditures. 

By not paying Federal payroll taxes (the 
New Haven proportion of $6 million), the 
trustees would still lack funds ($29.5 million) 
required to overcome deferred maintenance 
on both road and equipment as scheduled 
during the first 3 years of reorganization, 
but eventually all deferred maintenance 
could be overcome. 

It would appear, therefore, that in order 
to schedule an ideal rehabilitation program 
for the New Haven Railroad, without 


reins eens +e etd emia ot Aetai 
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discontinuing any essential services, and bar- 
ring the outbreak of war or the existence of 
some grave national emergency, the trustees 
must receive at least $7,300,000 in direct Fed- 
eral grants, probably loan assistance in fi- 
mancing capital expenditures, and, if the 
New Haven’s proportion of Federal payroll 
taxes is paid, some further relief such as that 
which would be derived from repeal of the 
Federal transportation tax ($3 million an- 
nually). It is impossible to prepare a fea- 
sible plan of reorganization in the absence of 
Federal assistance on the scale indicated 
above and in the absence of permanent and 
substantial State and local tax relief. In 
addition, it should be noted that if the op- 
erating deficit continues at the present rate 
in excess of $20 million annually, the equity 
of the bondholders would eventually be can- 
nibalized. Moreover, if trustees’ certificates 
are issued over a period of years to defray 


1960 
1961 (6 months) 


1 Includes credit of $3,430,531 representing adjustment of prior years’ Federal income 


2 Includes credit of $1,530 
taxes and credit of $542,189 


Name of railroad and summary by districts 


New York Central RR 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR 
New York Connecting RR 


Pennsylvania R 
Pennsyl]vania- Reading Seashore Lines 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie RR 


Wabash RR 
SO''THERN DISTRICT 


Alabama Great Southern RR 
Atlanta & West Point RR 
Atlantic Coast Line RR 
Central of —. ees 
es 


organiza’ 
Southern & Florida Ry 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio RR. 


Ry 
Richmond, Fredericksbare & Potomac RR 
Seaboard Air Line RR 


Southern R 
‘Tennesse tral Ry 
Western Railway of Alabama 


representing anticipated abatements of city of Boston 
prior years’ Federal income taxes. 
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operating expenses, those obligations will 
become a heavy fixed charge, nonpayment of 
which would be the signal for liquidation. 


CONCLUSION 


In view of what has already been said, we 
do not believe it is necessary to recapitulate 
our findings and recommendations herein. 
For the New Haven, and for railroad passen- 
ger service generally, the future seems bleak. 
However, it is not hopeless. A nation that 
is serious about propelling a man to the 
moon should be able to solve the mundane 
problem of moving its citizens dependably 
and comfortably some 50 miles or less from 
home to work without multiplying ribbons 
of concrete and asphalt that would strangle 
the central cities they are supposed to serve. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 

Commissioner Goff (concurring): “My 
concurrence in the recommendation for a 
subsidy is primarily on the ground that an 


APPENDIX A 
New York, New Haven & Hartford RR. Co. 


CONDENSED OPERATING INCOME ACCOUNT 


Operating 
revenues 


Operating 


$155, 815, 387 
171, 391, 814 


150, 764, 985 
159, 105, 404 


135, 370, 333 
117, 145, 462 


127, 348, 726 
130, 301, 586 
132, 973, 431 
121, 470, 321 
127, 036, 004 
131, 813, 650 
135, 383, 552 
125, 435, 142 
124, 968, 623 
121, 063, 593 

62, 131, 979 


162, 450, 1 
164, 056, 355 
149, 550, 961 
144, 335, 105 

5 134, 044, 436 
62, 364, 840 


taxes. 


ApPrenDIx G 


Passenger 
deficit (net 
railway oper- 
ating income) 


Revenue from 
passenger and 
allied services 


173, 694, 157 
1,009, 641 
474, 437 

9, 232, 813 
1, 105, 636 
10, 041, 971 


2, 132, 413 
684, 682 
24, 469, 060 
3, 310, 504 
14, 017, 898 


Taxes. 


$11, 352, 878 
14, 323, 563 
11, 142, 000 

115, 075, 645 14, 983, 
12, 949, 013 

11, 679, 476 
11, 223, 390 

17, 418, 853 

2 8 739, 455 
11, 894, 998 

11, 705, 944 

11, 756, 329 
11, 738, 351 
12, 174, 340 
4, 220, 336 
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adequate rail network must be maintained 
in the interest of national defense. In my 
opinion, if subsidizing of commuter traffic 
is necessary, this is the responsibility of the 
States and localities involved. 

“In all other respects I concur in the 
report.” 

Commissioner Freas (dissenting in part): 
“In spite of the current popularity of Fed- 
eral subsidies and the New Haven’s dire need 
of assistance, I cannot subscribe to the re- 
port’s recommendation with regard to this 
form of Federal aid. Critical as the situa- 
tion here is, I am of the opinion that at 
least some of the States and many of the 
municipalities directly affected should pro- 
vide greater assistance before resort is made 
to cash Federal subsidies. Otherwise, I join 
in the report.” 

Commissioner 
pating. 


McPherson not  partici- 


Net railway 
operating 
income or 

(deficit) 


Net income 


Rents—net 
debi or (deficit) 


of 
3 


3 


EE SESESS 


256 


328288 


PO ANS ab 
& 
F 
= 


3 13, 611, 071 
16, 205, 732 
16, 623, 710 
16, 215, 037 
16, 843, 419 
17, 431, 834 

8, 842, 546 


— 
tS 
Bs 
a 
Se 


* (4, 276, 639) 
(10, 816, 003) 
(14, 698, 640) 


(12, 830, 021) (11, 777, 063) 


3 Includes credit of $791,760 representing anticipated abatements of city of Boston 


4 Includes $1,429,304 retroactive mail pay for period prior to Jan. 1, 1958. 
§ Includes $128, 664 additional railway mail pay accrual. 


Maintenance of way and structures—Expenses 


Passenger and allied services 


Total, all 
services 


Common 
expense 
apportioned 


$9, 870, 576 
316, 114 

3, 191 

4, = 291 


30, 230 
12, 049, 301 
559, 230 


$13, 903, 010 
456, 079 
114, 801 

7, 339, 348 
53 


16, 054, 390 
621,153 
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Name of railroad and summary by districts 





WESTERN DISTRICT 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. and affiliated companies_.............- 543, 703 

Chicago & Northwestern Ry.*............-.......-.-- = into cctuarlocaat’ ineiaetRan % s 554, 051 oy $2" an 3 
Sree) SvUNEmanecn? @ COUINGY TERE nn ncceececenuseenmraneccces 41, 796, 060 18, 781, 974 34 
OL | SE EES Se 1, 391, 967 1, 006, 648 4 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific RR.-...........---...-.---------- 30, 431, 949 17, 492, 642 33 
Ohicago, Rock Island & Pacific RR.............................--..-.---- 31, 601, 531 16, 742, 724 27, 
I oS ds Jaan wecccbiandwnencswneiawae oednk: 2, 513, 615 891, 443 7 
pees @ ceo Garende Western BB... . ...<<...<-cnccccccccseccccteneceees 4, 764, 984 4, 935, 927 ti 
EE RO OE ee era 18, 384 193, 387 6, 
Duluth, UND NINOS G- MUIORUIC BORA. oo coe cence sc ownccncnwcoskncecnancnn 259, 440 55, 458 1, 
ns TH SUI Si NN a ah aes amok ann ccueseed 44, 509 231, 373 1, 
Fort Worth & Denver Ry_.........-__- gene anne Mathed atmaners tateoenisiat 3, 565, 566 1, 901, 297 3, 
TRUE WEG ano u oe obec ste cee cwacanuenns Zh ap ARC 20, 817, 706 19, 128, 161 39, 
I I os J 2) coe ctal saeco wapsndWbe evened zi 454, 861 2, 461, 026 2, 
I I i ws ttle ecleinciahe hieinrmnibimmimmainammedia 1, 134, 941 856, 716 2, 
Minneapolis & St. Louis ‘ ES aeacaseaacinie sci dieraeeiiitsscchiita re wroase init Taran nas Oe nea 66, 321 156, 379 2, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault oe RE RE Eee 6 1, 857, 093 3, 346, 769 6, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR and controlled companies 5_...... smn 1, 651, 537 i 568, 823 3, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR (Delaware)*__................---.....-------- 1, 953, 332 1, 165, 391 3, 
SEES RUNED Bs cdc cwnocccccoscceccs Libinwasehe ties nab pehbcosed Atti 28, 438, 222 14, 965, 214 39, 
Northern Pacific Ry--_..-........-. Se citirn Pree ith bielbc inanwmemsns-o¢uianc 14, 813, 324 16, 539, 781 27, 
ED Ea nn newb ea ppimamnnceadhanmesn wimeemaiae 18, 192 193, 314 2, 
Raa aa Ree 7, 815, 568 7, 036, 929 18, 
St. Louis-San Francisco & Texas By aac eshte Sonera 11, 121 6, 690 
Southern Pacific. ......_- bis bucpncit aide talcuaa sin dnentt oman o 50, 576, 698 35, 214, 043 63, 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. 2, 081, 068 1, 847, 847 5, 
Texas & New Orleans RR-__________-- 6, 461, 786 756, * 21, 
Texas & Pacific Ry 10, 085, 740 4, 746, 1 72 te 
Union Pacific RR__.....__-- 57, 310, 259 34, 780, 933 52, 
Western Pacific RR....._.__- akties i se re ae 2, 961, 061 2, 805, 463 yA 
Wisconsin Centra] Ry_.__...- ah iia et cee 8s wees 1, 710, 944 1, 382, 928 3, 


1 Represents operations for period Jan. 1 to Oct. 
Lackawanna RR. 
2 See footnote 1. 


3 See footnote 4. 


4 Represents operation for 10 months ended Oct. 31, 1960. 


& North Western Ry. 


EXPLANATION OF DaTA CONTAINED IN 
APPENDIX G 


The data contained in appendix G were 
abstracted from the annual reports, form 
A, filed with this Commission by the class 
I line-haul railroads. Except for the column 
headed “Total—All services,” which repre- 
sents maintenance of way and structures ex- 
penses for all services, the statement relates 
to passenger service. Only carriers perform- 
ing passenger service are included therein. 

The column entitled ‘‘Revenues From Pas- 
senger and Allied Services,” consists of pas- 
senger fares derived from the transportation 
of persons and revenues from allied services 
such as baggage, parlor cars, mail, express, 
dining, and buffet, and other incidental serv- 
ices. In the year 1960, fares collected from 
passengers amounted to some 54 percent of 
the revenues from passenger and allied serv- 
ices. In this connection, it is pointed out 
that under our rules rail-line revenues are 
assigned to freight and passenger services 
according to the type of train moving the 
traffic. 

The passenger deficit (net railway operat- 
ing income from passenger service) is based 
on a separation of operating revenues, op- 
erating expenses, taxes, and rents between 
freight and passenger services anc repre- 
sents the excess of these costs of conducting 
passenger services over the revenues derived 
therefrom. Income and expenses from other 
than transportation service and fixed charges 
are not included in the computation of net 
railway operating income. 

Class I line-haul carriers are required to 
make a separation of transportation costs 
under the Commission’s rules governing the 
separation of operating expenses, railway 
taxes, equipment rents, and joint facility 
rents between freight service and passenger 
service. Annual report, form A, to this 





16, 1960: Merged into Erie- 






Maintenance of way and structures— Expenses 











Passenger 
Revenue from | deficit (net Passenger and allied services 
passenger and | railway oper- wei 
allied services | ating income) Total, all 
services Common 
Related solely expense 
apportioned 


reorganized. 











057,077 $10, 479, 652 $1, 297, 361 $9, 182, 291 
890, 593 2, 702, 978 406, 193 2, 296, 785 
084, 898 5, 772, 581 4, 753, 165 
444, 866 308, 423 139, 319 
691, 970 3, 487, 977 2, 529, 927 
863, 396 4, 416, 781 3, 248, 160 
306, 627 411, O15 285, 079 
966, 374 813, 289 684, 240 
707, 182 8, 142 7, 841 
272, 671 8, 256 
288, 596 20, 562 17, 423 
870, 109 566, 029 485, 338 
453, 944 4, 389, 384 4, 166, 913 
957, 105 302, 830 208, 909 
089, 948 120, 456 101, 947 
557, 282 17, 295 15, 102 
923, 416 628, 986 572, 688 
029, 337 280, 772 , 645 
355, 003 209, 279 120, 087 
779, 621 3, 699, 760 3, 342, 316 
208, 006 3, 235, 462 2, 733, 503 
463, 457 12, 587 10, 916 
000, 586 1, 694, 026 1, 506, 795 
435, 090 3» emily, ER sities snip 
146, 243 7 5, 927, 384 
230, 959 237, 732 
304, 075 710, 257 
523, 864 789, 425 
602, 251 6, 383, 458 
110, 922 530, 818 
839, 756 262, 206 


5 Represents operations for 6 months’ period ended June 30, 1960. Company 


6 Represents operations for period July 1 to Dec. 31, 1960. Successor in reorgan- 


ization. See footnote 5. 


Merged into Chicago 


Commission provides for the reporting of 
these costs by services in schedules 300: In- 
come Account for the Year, and 320: Railway 
Operating Expenses. The separation of reve- 
nues is provided for in schedule 310: Railway 
Operating Revenues. 

In allocating transportation costs, the pri- 
mary rule is to first assign to freight or 
passenger service, including allied services, 
expenses that are directly or naturally as- 
signable to either of the services. Expenses 
not directly assignable are called common 
expenses and the rules prescribe the methods 
for dividing these expenses between the two 
services. The test of whether an item of 
expense is direct or common is whether 
the service performed or the use of the facili- 
ty is devoted solely to either of the services 
or is common to both services. 

As we are presently interested in expenses 
of maintenance of way and structures the 
remainder of our comments regarding separa- 
tion of costs will be confined to these ex- 
penses. The group of accounts classified 
under maintenance of way and structures 
provides for the recording of costs of main- 
taining roadway and track elements, includ- 
ing tunnels, bridges, ties, rail, ballast, etc.; 
station, office, warehouse and other build- 
ings; signals and interlockers; communica- 
tion systems; depreciation on investment in 
these properties; and other miscellaneous 
items. 

As previously stated, expenses are initially 
assigned as direct or common. An example 
of expenses directly assignable to passenger 
service would be the costs of maintaining 
passenger stations including tracks and fa- 
cilities adjacent thereto devoted solely to 
passenger service. 

To illustrate the methods prescribed for 
separation of common expenses between 
freight and passenger service, we have se- 


lected some of the larger items of cost. The 
preponderance of expenses for maintenance 
of way and structures involves maintenance 
of track elements consisting of ballast, rail, 
ties, other track material, tracklaying and 
servicing (labor), tunnels, bridges, and road- 
way maintenance includible in accounts 202 
to 221, inclusive. For purposes of separation 
of expenses, tracks must first be classified 
into one of three categories, namely, yard 
switching, way switching, and running 
tracks. The expenses for maintenance of 
each class of track are then separated be- 
tween freight and passenger services on the 
following basis: 

Yard switching tracks: Expenses for ex- 
clusively freight or passenger yards shall be 
directly assigned. Expenses for yards used in 
common by freight and passenger services 
shall be apportioned on the basis of the re- 
spective switching locomotive hours in the 
common yards. 

Way switching tracks: Expenses of exclu- 
sively freight or passenger tracks shall be 
directly assigned. Where the tracks at any 
one location are used in common by both 
freight and passenger services, expenses may 
be assigned to that service which makes the 
preponderant use of them. 

Running tracks: Expenses of tracks ex- 
clusively used for freight or passenger serv- 
ice shall be directly assigned. The expenses 
of tracks used in common by both services 
shall be apportioned on the basis of gross 
ton-miles (including locomotive ton-miles) 
handled over these common tracks in the 
respective services. 

In regard to costs of maintaining station 
and office buildings, the rules provide first 
for assignment of expenses, as direct, for 
buildings devoted to one service and then as 
regards common expenses states “If the sum 
of the direct freight and the direct pas- 
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senger expenses is more than 50 percent of 
the total charges to this account for an ac- 
counting division, apportion the common 
expenses on the basis of the directly assigned 
expenses in this account for the accounting 
division involved. Where the sum of the 
direct freight and the direct passenger 
expenses does not aggregate 50 percent of 
the total charges for an accounting division, 
the common expenses should be apportioned 
on the basis of special test. Where common 
expenses exist in any accounting division 
but the direct expenses are applicable to 
only one service, t.e., freight or passenger, 
the common expenses shall be apportioned 
on the basis of a special test. If the ac- 
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counting is performed on a system basis 
rather than by accounting divisions, follow 
the intent of the above instructions.” 

Common expenses relating to maintenance 
of signals and interlockers are separated be- 
tween the two services on the basis of the 
total train hours (including train-switch- 
ing hours) and yard-switching locomotive 
hours. 

Superintendence costs which include pay 
of officers in charge of or engaged in main- 
taining roadway and structures, pay of their 
clerks, and office expenses are also allocated 
between the two services. This expense is 
preponderantly common and is allocated to 
the services on the basis of the proportions 


AprpENDIx H 
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of a specified majority of the other mainte- 
nance accounts. 

The rules in regard to separation of de- 
preciation expense provide for allocation of 
common expenses according to the propor- 
tions of charges under the appropriate (de- 
preciable) maintenance of way and struc- 
tures accounts. 

As can be seen from appendix G, the direct 
charges to passenger service for maintenance 
of way and structures are relatively minor 
when compared to the common expenses. 
Such direct charges for the year 1960 totaled 
$31,304,260 whereas common expenses appor- 
tioned to passenger services aggregated $18,- 
676,631 for the same period. 


Class II line-haul railroads and electric railways with passenger revenues over $500,000, year 1960 


CLASS Il RAILROADS 


New Jersey & New York RR. Co-....-...-.--.---.----... 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


Chicago North Shore & Milwaukee Ry--..-.-.----------- 
Chicago South Shore & South Bend RR-_--------.------- 
Hudson & Manhattan RR. Co.....-.....-.-.------------ 


Total, class II railroads and electric railways--_-_---- 





Passenger Freight Total 
revenues revenues operating 
revenues 
isidieeininasennpoite $618, 737 $669, 245 $1, 336, 314 
bpscimowdii ane 4, 747, 613 805, 424 5, 945, 725 
cialis ta minilpoeeeaie 3, 738, 916 3, 644, 110 7, 740, 405 
ll ac aseninaibie titel fs 8 | eee 7, 666, 232 
thane enapeceialdeed 16, 369, 735 5, 118, 779 22, 688, 676 


! Designated as‘‘ Operating income” for electric railways. 


Maintenance Total Net railway 
of way and operating operating Net income 
structures expenses income ! 
$145, 765 $1, 010, 412 $16, 035 ($9, 203) 
796, 408 5, 966, 853 (468, 239) (368, 730) 
867, 952 7, 323, 603 (90, 202) (175, 567) 
1, 482, 244 7, 190, 600 (428, 873) (1, 542, 764) 
3, 292, 369 21, 491, 468 (971, 279)} (2,096, 264) 
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AMENDMENT OF TITLE V OF THE 
MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1936 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 324, House 
bill 2457. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 2457) to amend title V of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, in order to 
clarify the construction subsidy provi- 
sions with respect to reconstruction, re- 
conditioning, and conversion, and tor 
other purposes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, may we have an explanation 
of the bill? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Yes. By the terms 
of a bill enacted into law last year, the 
construction differential subsidy was 
made to apply only to the construction 
of new ships. But, as a matter of fact, 
that was a deviation from the law which 
had long previously existed, which also 
made the construction differential sub- 
sidy applicable to reconstruction, recon- 
ditioning, and reconversion. 

This bill restores the former law by 
making the subsidy apply to those situ- 
ations, in addition to new ship construc- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Is it 
not a fact that, in effect, the bill pro- 
vides for a retroactive payment of 
$610,000 on a $12 million contract for 
something which was not legalized at 
the time when the contracts were made? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Not according to 
my knowledge. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Based 
upon the committee report, that is my 
understanding. What does the bill pro- 
vide? I notice on pace 3 that it pro- 
vides for the listed payments;. and in 


that connection I now read from the 
report: 

We estimate that the total cost of recon- 
structing the four ships to which H.R. 2457 
would retroactively apply will be as follows: 


Then the report enumerates. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon; there is a retroactive feature. 

Our information in the committee was 
that it was only an oversight that the 
law enacted last year had to do only 
with new construction, and that the gen- 
eral intention was to continue the pro- 
visions of the law which had been in 
existence for so long—namely, that it 
would be applicable likewise to recon- 
struction, reconditioning, and reconver- 
sion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I get 
back to my original point. Are we not 
retroactively amending the law, by this 
bill, so as to provide $610,000 for these 
companies, thereby giving them some- 
thing which, under the law at the time 
the contracts were made, they were not 
entitled to? 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. The Senator states the 
case exactly. However, these companies 
started the work of reconstruction, as I 
am informed, before the 1960 act went 
into effect, secure in the belief that the 
law which had been in effect for so long 
would continue to be operative; namely, 
that it would apply to all these cate- 
gories. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct, but why should we retroactively 
pay these companies $610,000? At the 
time they made the decision, the law 
specifically provided that under no cir- 
cumstances would the Government pay 
over 50 percent subsidy. Subsequently, 
the law was amended to provide that the 


Government could pay up to 55 percent 
subsidy. I think we made a mistake 
when we took that step. Nevertheless, 
Congress took it. Having taken that step, 
it is being proposed now that we go back 
and retroactively allow them to apply 
this more liberal formula. 

Mr. BARTLETT. My understanding 
is that the Senator is correct. My fur- 
ther understanding is that actually, 
granted the present state of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine, this additional 
cost to the Government is a small price 
to pay for having these large liners, 
which are named on page 3 of the report, 
put into service to sail the seas of the 
world carrying the American flag, at a 
time when too seldom the American flag 
is seen on the oceans; at a time when 
our merchant marine is being beaten 
and battered. The help that our mer- 
chant marine receives from the Govern- 
ment, large as it is, in many cases is 
minor when compared with what foreign 
nations give their merchant marines. In 
any case, granted our larger construc- 
tion and operating costs, the aid is obvi- 
ously insufficient to put the American 
merchant marine on a basis of parity 
with many foreign-fiag liners. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator says he wants to have the five 
ships which are named in the bill both 
constructed and put on the high seas, 
flying the American flag. The fact is, 
they are constructed and they are on the 
high seas, and will be flying the Ameri- 
can flag with or without the bill. The 
bill is merely to give the companies 
which constructed the ships an addi- 
tional $610,000 which they did not ex- 
pect at the time they entered into the 
contracts, nor did anyone intend to give 
them that amount. Subsequently, we 
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became more liberal in our subsidy pro- 
gram. So now somebody is saying to 
them, “You built too soon. We will go 
back and give you so much.” 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am not so sure. 
We who are on the Commerce Commit- 
tee hear so often that this line or that 
has gone out of business. One by one, 
the number of American vessels on the 
high seas is diminishing. 

In reference to this very point, the 
fact is that the Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration might possibly have made 
a different ruling in respect to the inter- 
pretation of the 1960 law. It might have 
said, even if it mentions only new con- 
struction, “We are well aware of the 
fact that these other elements have here- 
tofore and always been considered as 
worthy of construction subsidy, because 
it has been done for years, and so we 
will grant a subsidy to these companies.” 
It chose to do otherwise. We in the 
committee, granted that fact, felt we 
had an obligation to restore the language 
which had existed theretofore. There 
was no attack on the part of anyone as 
to the elements that go into making up 
the formula which we seek to restore. 
No one challenged it, to my knowledge. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate that fact. The Senator has 
pointed out the Commission might have 
ruled so and so, and Congress might 
have done something else. If I recall the 
words correctly, someone once said: 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: “It might have been.” 


Congress might have rejected the in- 
crease in the subsidies from 50 to 55 
percent, but it did not. Had it done so, 
we might not be standing here arguing 
the point. 

I go back to my original contention. 
This bill provides a $610,000 bonus to the 
companies which built those five ships. 
They never expected that $610,000 at the 
time they constructed those ships, and, 
under the law, they could not have col- 
lected. We are going back, out of 
bureaucratic generosity, and _ giving 
them $610,000. I think the American 
taxpayers could make better use of the 
$610,000. 

I shall vote against the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 2457) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 





NATIONAL CITIZENS COUNCIL ON 
MIGRATORY LABOR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 674, S. 
1132, which will break up the three bills 
from the Committee on Commerce, but 
I am doing this for a reason. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1132) to provide for the establishment of 
& council to be known as the “National 
Citizens Council on Migratory Labor.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 4, after the 
word “National”, to strike out “Citizens” 
and insert “Advisory”; in line 6, after 
the word ‘of’, to strike out “thirteen” 
and insert ‘‘fifteen’’; in line 7, after the 
word “President”, to insert “without re- 
gard to political affiliations’; in line 9, 
after “(1)”, to strike out ‘“‘Two” and in- 
sert “Three”; on page 2, line 1, after 
“(2)”, to strike out “Two” and insert 
“Three”; in line 7, after “(4)”, to strike 
out “Two” and insert “Three”; in line 
9, after the word “the”, to strike out 
“health” and insert ‘‘health, education, 
and welfare”; in line 10, after the word 
“problems”, to insert “of’’, and in the 
same line, after the amendment just 
above stated, to strike out “relating to’; 
after line 11, to strike out: 

(5) Two individuals, appointed from pri- 
vate life, who are or have been actively 
engaged in determining and solving the 
welfare problems of children of migratory 
agricultural workers; and 


At the beginning of line 16, to strike 
out “(6)” and insert “(5)”, and in the 
same line, after the amendment just 
above stated, to strike out “Two” and 
insert “Three’”’; in line 19, after the word 
“for’’, to strike out ‘“‘a term of six years; 
except that the terms of the members 
first taking office shall expire, as desig- 
nated by the President at the time of 
appointment, five at the end of two years, 
four at the end of four years, and four 
at the end of six years.”, and insert ‘“‘the 
life of the Council.” 

On page 3, line 1, after the word 
“made.”, to strike out “Any person ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy occurring in the 
Council prior to the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed only for the 
remainder of such term.”; at the begin- 
ning of line 8, to strike out “Seven” and 
insert “Eight”; on page 6, after line 8, 
to strike out: 

(c) The Council may, in carrying out 
such duties, submit reports to the President 
and the Congress at such time, or times, as 
the Council deems advisable. The Council 
shall submit an annual comprehensive re- 
port of its findings and recommendations 
to the President and the Congress on or 
before March 31 of each calendar year. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(c) In carrying out its duties, the Council 
may, at such time or times as it deems ad- 
visable, submit reports to the Secretary of 
Labor for transmission by him to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress. The Council shall, 
on or before March 31 of each calendar year, 
submit an annual comprehensive report of 
its findings and recommendations to the 
Secretary of Labor for transmission by him to 
the President and to the Congress. 


And, on page 7, line 4, after the word 
“of”, where it appears the first time, to 
strike out “twelve” and insert “five”; 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 


of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
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there is hereby established a Council to be 
known as the “National Advisory Council 
on Migratory Labor” (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Council”). The Council shall 
be composed of fifteen members appointed 
by the President without regard to political 
affiliations as follows: 

(1) Three individuals, appointed from 
private life, to represent the farmer; 

(2) Three individuals, appointed from 
private life, to represent the migratory agri- 
cultural workers; 

(3) Three individuals, appointed from 
private life, who shall have a demonstrated 
interest in and knowledge of the problems 
relating to migratory agricultural labor; 

(4) Three individuals, appointed from 
private life, who are or have been actively 
engaged in activities aimed at determining 
and solving the health, education, and wel- 
fare problems of the migratory agricultural 
worker and his family; 

(5) Three individuals who have had ex- 
perience as State officials and who are 
knowledgeable of the problems relating to 
migratory agricultural labor. 

(b) Members of the Council shall be ap- 
pointed for the life of the Council. A va- 
cancy in the Council shall not affect its 
powers, but shall be filled in the same man- 
ner in which the original appointment was 
made. 

(c) The President shall designate one of 
the members of the Council as Chairman, 
and one as Vice Chairman. Eight members 
of the Council shall constitute a quorum. 

(ad) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Council or employment of an individ- 
ual by the Council as an attorney or expert 
in any business or professional field, on a 
part-time or full-time basis, with or without 
compensation, shall not be considered as 
service or employment bringing such indi- 
vidual within the provisions of section 281, 
283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, or section 190 of the Revised 
Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99). 

(e) Members of the Council shall each be 
entitled to receive $50 per diem when en- 
gaged in the actual performance of duties 
vested in the Council, including travel time, 
and while away from their homes or regular 
places of business may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
US.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. 

(f) The Council shall meet at the call of 
the Chairman or at the call of a majority of 
the members thereof, but not less often than 
twice each calendar year. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Council shall have a staff 
director who shall be appointed by the 
Chairman without regard to the civil service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. The staff director shall have such 
duties as may be imposed by the Council, 
and shall be compensated at a rate not to 
exceed $18,000 per annum. 

(b) The Council shall have the power to 
appoint and fix the compensation of suck 
personnel as it deems advisable, without re- 
gard to the provisions of the civil service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

(c) The Council may procure, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 15 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 55a), the temporary or intermittent 
services of experts or consultants; individ- 
uals so employed shall receive compensation 
at a rate to be fixed by the Council, but not in 
excess of $50 per diem, including travel time, 
and while away from their homes or regular 
places of business may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) for persons in the Government serv- 
ice employed intermittently. 
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Sec. 3. (a) In carrying out its duties un- 
der this Act the Council shall hold both na- 
tional and regional conferences concerning 
problems relating to migratory labor. Such 
national conferences shall be held by the 
Council not less often than once during each 
two years of the life of the Council; and 
such regional conferences shall be held by 
the Council from time to time. 

(b) Subject to any limitations contained 
in subsection (a), the time, place, and other 
matters concerning the holding of any such 
conferences shall be within the discretion 
of the Council. 

Sec. 4. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Council to advise the President and the Con- 
gress, with respect to (1) the operation of 
Federal laws, regulations, programs, and 
policies relating to any and all aspects of 
migratory agricultural labor; and (2) any 
and all other matters relating to migratory 
agricultural labor. 

(b) It shall also be the duty of the Coun- 
cil to consider, analyze, and evaluate the 
problems relating to migratory agricultural 
labor with a view to devising plans and 
making recommendations for the establish- 
ment of policies and programs designed to 
meet such problems effectively. In carrying 
out such duty, the Council shall consider, 
among others, the following matters: 

(1) The effect of existing laws, regulations, 
programs, and policies on the various prob- 
lems relating to migratory agricultural labor, 
including the problems of the migratory 
agricultural worker, his employer, and the 
local area in which he is employed; 

(2) The means for improved coordination 
of Federal, State, county, and local policies 
and programs relating to migratory agricul- 
tural labor; and 

(3) The development of information and 
statistics relating to migratory agricultural 
labor. 

(c) In carrying out its duties, the Coun- 
cil may, at such time or times as it deems 
advisable, submit reports to the Secretary of 
Labor for transmission by him to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress. The Council shall, 
on or before March 31 of each calendar year, 
submit an annual comprehensive report of 
its findings and recommendations to the 
Secretary of Labor for transmission by him 
to the President and to the Congress. 

Sec. 5. From time to time the Council 
shall issue information relating to migratory 
agricultural labor, in the form of publica- 
tions or otherwise, for the use of the public 
generally, and for the use of persons and 
institutions engaged in work relating pri- 
marily to migratory agricultural labor. 

Sec. 6. The Council shall cease to exist 
upon the expiration of five years from the 
date of the initial appointments to the Coun- 
cil made by the President under this Act. 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as May be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, last Friday this bill was 
brought to the floor. I had discussions 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER]. Action on the bill was not 
completed on the understanding that it 
would be considered during the ensuing 
week and would be before us today. 

As a result of very fruitful discussions 
with the Senator from Louisiana, I have 
prepared amendments that reflect the 
changes suggested by the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana, and I send the 
amendments to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
necessary to have the committee amend- 
ments considered first. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the committee amendments be consid- 
ered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the committee amend- 
ments will be considered en bloc. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendments en bloc. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to en bloc. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendments of Mr. W1L.L1aMs of New 
Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
Chair’s understanding that the commit- 
tee amendments are agreed to en bloc, 
and, without objection, the bill as 
amended will be treated as original text 
for the purpose of amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, do I 
understand the amendment now pro- 
poses to strike out sections 3 and 5 of the 
bill and make additional minor changes 
as per the tentative understanding? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Senator is correct. I inadvertently failed 
to say, Mr. President, that I offer the 
amendments for myself, the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. BurpDickK], and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, an- 
other objection was eliminated by limit- 
ing the amount of money to be spent 
each year. In section 7 there was no set 
amount as to how much would be spent 
each year. A limitation of $50,000 per 
year has been provided. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. In 
addition, certain representatives from 
the various categories have been 
changed. Representatives of the grow- 
ers have been increased, and representa- 
tives of the workers have been increased, 
and others have been reduced. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
against legislation of this kind. This bill 
establishes another committee, which in 
my estimation is neither desirable nor 
necessary. We have a Department of 
Labor, a Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and a Department of 
Agriculture. These three Departments, 
in my estimation, are well able to take 
care of such problems as are encountered 
by migratory laborers and recommend 
to the Congress such changes to the law 
which are necessary in view of their 
studies. 

However, I am happy to say that the 
bill as amended is far preferable to the 
bill as reported. First, farmer represen- 
tation was increased. Second, sections 
3 and 5 were omitted. Third, a monetary 
limit was established. 

Further, it is my understanding that 
in the reports submitted by the Council 
to the Secretary of Labor for transmis- 
sion to the President, and in any other 
reports made by the Council it is ex- 
pected that minority views, if any, will 
be included. Certainly, we would not 
want a one-sided report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Minor- 
ity reports, if any, would, of course, be 
included in any reports issued by the Ad- 
visory Council. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Thank you. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
thank the senior Senator from Louisiana 
for his help in these deliberations. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the amendments be con- 
sidered and agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The amendments, agreed to en bloc, 
are as follows: 


On page 1, line 9, strike out the word 
“three’ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“four”. 

On page 2, line 1, strike out the word 
“three” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“four”. 

On page 2, line 3, strike out the word 
“three” and insert in lieu thereof the word 


“two”. 

On page 2, line 6, after the word “labor”, 
strike the “;’’ and insert the following: “, in- 
cluding the problems of the migratory agri- 
cultural worker, his employer, and the com- 
munity;”. 

On page 2, line 7, strike out the word 
“three” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“two”’, 

On page 4, line 3, strike out the word 
“twice” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“once”. 

Strike out from line 25, page 4, through 
line 10 on page 5. 

On page 5, line 11, strike out “4” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘3’’. 

Strike out lines 7 and 8 on page 6. 

On page 6, line 15, strike out after “(c)” 
through the word “Congress.” on line 18. 

Strike out from line 23 on page 6 through 
line 2 on page 7. 

On page 7, line 3, strike out “6” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “4”. 

On page 7, line 6, strike out “7” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “5”. 

On page 7, line 7, after the word “neces- 
sary’’ insert the following: “, not to exceed 
$50,000 in any fiscal year,’’. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1132) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the establishment 
of a Council to be known as the ‘National 
Advisory Council on Migratory Labor’.” 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate recon- 
sider the vote by which S. 1132 was 
Passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I move to lay that motion on 
the table. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 





EXEMPTION OF AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYEES FROM CHILD LABOR 
PROVISIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
Senators will bear with me a few min- 
utes, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 673, 
S. 1123. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1123) to amend section 13(c) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 with re- 
spect to the exemption of agricultural 
employees from the child labor provi- 
sions of such act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, with 
an amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That section 12 of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the employer of any employee under 
the age of eighteen who is (A) employed in 
agriculture, and (B) engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce, 
shall (unless such employee is his own child 
or a child with respect to whom he stands in 
the place of a parent) be liable, regardless 
of fault, in money damages for disability or 
death of the child arising out of or in the 
course of such employment. The amount of 
damages under this subsection shall be ar- 
rived at in accordance with the law of the 
jurisdiction where the disability or death 
arose. The right of action provided an 
employee by this subsection shall survive to 
his parent, or, if he has no parent, to the 
person standing in place of the parent, or, if 
there is no such person, to his next of kin 
(jointly, if there is more than one). Nothing 
in this subsection shall take away any right 
or bar any remedy to which an employee is 
entitled under any other State or Federal 
law, but no claim may be asserted, or action 
brought under this subsection for damages 
for any disability or death with respect to 
which a claim has been asserted under any 
other State or Federal law. No claim based 
on this subsection may be adjusted, settled, 
or discharged without the approval of a Fed- 
eral court or State court of appropriate civil 
jurisdiction. 

“(2) No claim will lie under this section 
on account of disability or death of an em- 
ployee, if a workmen’s compensation act of 
the State where the disability or death arose 
applied to such employee, and such employee 
is covered under such act, at the time the 
disability or death arose, whether or not the 
circumstances of the particular case are such 
as to permit recovery under such act.” 

Sec. 2. Section 13(c) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) The provisions of section 12 relating 
to child labor (other than subsection (d) 
thereof) shall not apply with respect to— 

“(1) any employee employed in agricul- 
ture outside of school hours for the school 
district where such employee is living while 
he is so employed, if such employee is— 

“(A) employed by his parent, or by a per- 
son standing in the place of his parent, on a 
farm owned or operated by such parent or 
person, or 

“(B) is fourteen years of age or over, or 

“(C) is twelve years of age or over and is 
employed on a farm within the county of the 
employee’s permanent residence or within an 
adjoining county, but not more than twenty- 
five miles from the employee’s permanent 
residence, and the employment is with writ- 
ten consent of his parent or person standing 
in the place of his parent, or 

“(2) any child employed as an actor or 
performer in motion pictures or theatrical 
Productions, or in radio or television pro- 
ductions.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective January 1, 1962. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
is another of the bills which was post- 
poned for a week, from last Friday. I 
understand its provisions have been sat- 
isfactorily adjusted, in consultation with 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Ho.ianp], and other Senators. 

The measure relates to the exemption 
of agricultural employees from the child 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the majority leader is correct. 
We spent the past week working on some 
of the questions raised in the colloquy 
last Friday, when the bill was discussed 
at that time. 

Grave concern was expressed as to the 
strict liability provisions in the bill as re- 
ported by the committee. It was felt 
such provisions might cause inequities 
and create more problems than it would 
solve. 

Out of the discussions, held particu- 
larly with the senior Senator from Flor- 
ida, was evolved an idea for amendments 
that return to the legislation originally 
proposed in the bill as introduced in Feb- 
ruary of this year. Some other changes 
are in the amendments. 

On behalf of myself and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. BurpickK] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
I send to the desk the amendments 
which express the understanding arrived 
at with the Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question first is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
would suggest that the committee 
amendments could be agreed to en bloc, 
with the understanding that we can then 
deal with the bill as an original meas- 
ure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is in the nature 
of a substitute. If that amendment is 
agreed to, the bill could not be amended 
further. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Except by unanimous 
consent, which I am suggesting, so that 
we could deal with the bill as an orig- 
inal measure. I am perfectly willing to 
have the Senate go into the discussion 
in any way my distinguished friend 
from New Jersey wishes. I was simply 
trying to simplify the procedure, as I 
viewed it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I offer the amendments, for 
myself and the other Senators, as an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
considered en bloc. The amendments 
will be stated for the information of the 
Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
after line 10, it is proposed to strike out: 
That section 12 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the employer of any employee under 
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the age of eighteen who is (A) employed 
in agriculture, and (B) engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce, shall (unless such employee is his 
own child or a child with respect to whom 
he stands in the place of a parent) be liable, 
regardless of fault, in money damages for 
disability or death of the child arising out 
of or in the course of such employment. The 
amount of damages under this subsection 
shall be arrived at in accordance with the 
law of the jurisdiction where the disability 
or death arose. The right of action provided 
an employee by this subsection shall sur- 
vive to his parent, or, if he has no parent, 
to the person standing in place of the par- 
ent, or, if there is no such person, to his 
next of kin (jointly, if there is more than 
one). Nothing in this subsection shall take 
away any right or bar any remedy to which 
an employee is entitled under any other 
State or Federal law, but no claim may be 
asserted, or action brought, under this sub- 
section for damages for any disability or 
death with respect to which a claim has 
been asserted under any other State or Fed- 
eral law. No claim based on this subsection 
may be adjusted, settled, or discharged with- 
out the approval of a Federal court or State 
court of appropriate civil jurisdiction. 

(2) No claim will lie under this section 
on account of disability or death of an em- 
ployee, if a workmen’s compensation act 
of the State where the disability or death 
arose applied to such employee, and such 
employee is covered under such act, at the 
time the disability or death arose, whether 
or not the circumstances of the particular 
case are such as to permit recovery under 
such act.” 


On page 3, at the beginning of line 
20, to strike out “Sec. 2. Section’ and 
insert “That section”; in line 23, after 
the word “labor”, to strike out “(other 
than subsection (d) thereof)”. 

On page 3, line 25, after the word 
“agriculture”, insert the following: 
“(other than employment by an em- 
ployer who is not the parent or a person 
standing in the place of the parent of 
the employee in an occupation which 
the Secretary of Labor finds and declares 
to be particularly hazardous for the em- 
ployment of children up to the age of 
eighteen years)”. 

On page 4, line 13, after the word 
“and” insert “(i)”. 

On page 4, line 15, after the word 
“parent” insert the following: “or (ii) 
his parent or person standing in the 
place of his parent is also employed on 
the same farm”. 

On page 4, line 19, strike out “Src. 3” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 2”. 

On page 4, line 20, strike out “Jan- 
uary” and insert in lieu thereof “July’’. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the amendments are agreeable to the 
Senator from Louisiana and the Senator 
from Florida, I suggest they be agreed 
to en bloc. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Iam certainly agree- 
able to that, but I should like to address 
some questions to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

I ask the Senator from New Jersey to 
yield to me so that I may propound some 
questions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I am 
happy to yield to my friend from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the amendments as pre- 
sented, if agreed to, would strike that 
part of the committee substitute which 
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would have made agricultural employers 
of child laborers guarantors of the life 
and limb of their young employees with- 
out any necessity for the showing of any 
fault, if there were any injury or death 
sustained? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
bill as reported by the committee first 
provided for absolute or strict liability 
for any injury arising out of the employ- 
ment of children. 

It also provided that the liability could 
be discharged through workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance or other forms. 

We felt that probably more questions 
would be raised than answers would be 
given by that procedure. The amend- 
ments we have offered today strike the 
strict liability provisions, to which refer- 
ence has been made. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I state briefly for the Recorp that those 
of us who objected to the provision of 
the bill as reported, which has been men- 
tioned by the Senator from New Jersey, 
realized it would have been quite rea- 
sonably applicable to the situation in 
some States in which employer’s liability 
insurance is required of all employers, 
but it would not have been applicable to 
the situation in many States in which 
that requirement does not exist, and it 
would not have been possible of opera- 
tion in certain States in which there is 
no provision for the inclusion of agri- 
cultural labor under workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. 

We appreciate the Senator’s willing- 
ness to change that provision and to 
return to the other, under which, as I 
understand it, the Secretary of Labor 
will be permitted, by regulation, to pre- 
scribe those activities in agriculture 
which are hazardous; and, as to them, 
the bill would provide certain restric- 
tions. Is that a correct understanding? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
bill would provide for the Secretary of 
Labor to find those occupations which 
are particularly hazardous, and those 
would be prohibited as to children cov- 
ered under the bill. The approach was 
the original approach in the bill as first 
introduced. We went to the strict lia- 
bility in conference with representatives 
of farm groups. After we had gone to 
the strict liability, and studied it fur- 
ther, certain problems became apparent. 
Now we have gone back to the measure 
which follows the regular industrial child 
labor findings of the Secretary as to par- 
ticularly hazardous employment, to pro- 
hibit such employment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is my understanding 
correct that the amendment would drop 
certain language which was in the orig- 
inal bill, which would have permitted the 
Secretary to prescribe regulations cov- 
ering not only what was particularly 
hazardous but also what might have af- 
fected, in his opinion, the health and 
general well-being of the children, it be- 
ing our view that agricultural employ- 
ment, unless it were particularly haz- 
ardous as a result of dangerous mech- 
anisms used or the like, would be more 
healthful than otherwise for the chil- 
dren? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Yes. 
We have not included the term “detri- 
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mental to health or well-being,” but have 
made the Secretary’s finding go to par- 
ticularly hazardous employment. The 
Senator from Florida and I have dis- 
cussed this subject. I thought that with 
the expression ‘‘detrimental to health or 
well-being” it might well be that an ad- 
ministrator of the program, who may not 
be knowledgeable of the farm situation, 
might well think that work after 6 or 7 
o’clock at night was not according to the 
well-being of the child. ‘Those of us who 
have been close to farms in our lives 
know that frequently in harvesting 
fruits and vegetables a farmer cannot 
even begin until after the dew is off and 
the crop is dry. Then he must work 
until the sun sinks low on the horizon. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. I found him pe- 
culiarly kindly in his viewpoint toward 
the problem. It was the attitude of the 
Senator from Florida, the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], and 
others, that employment of children in 
agriculture was very different from the 
employment of children in industry. 
Any effort to apply a strict hours rule 
would be entirely inappropriate, because 
when the tomatoes are ripe they must be 
picked. When the strawberries are ripe 
and the sun is shining they must be 
picked. If it is raining no one can work. 
So that any requirement of maximum or 
particular hours was obviously inap- 
plicable to agriculture, whereas such 
regulation would be reasonably appli- 
cable in ordinary industry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. It is 
our feeling that we have given the Sec- 
retary the legislative equipment needed 
to prohibit the kind of hazardous em- 
ployment that would bring youngsters 
near, for example, very dangerous ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. HOLLAND. For example, in the 
operation of a tractor, a haymaker, or 
similar dangerous machinery. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. We 
have had examples of serious injuries 
and death resulting from the operation 
of a potato picker. 

I agree with the Senator that there 
can be wholesome work on the farm. I 
look back with pleasure to pitching hay 
as a youngster on an Adirondack farm. 
At the time, it did not seem so much 
fun, I recall, but in retrospect, it was 
wholesome and educational, as well as 
productive work. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
comment that the extremely healthful 
appearance, the brightness of his eyes, 
and the general resourcefulness of the 
Senator from New Jersey may be the re- 
sult in large part of his training on a 
farm as a youth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
am grateful for that description. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understood that 
there were two additional changes upon 
which we agreed. Are they covered by 
the amendment which has been offered? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. We 
permit the work of children 12 and 13 
years of age, if the work is on farms in 
the neighborhood of within 25 miles of 
their home, with the written consent of 
their parent, or if their parent is em- 
ployed on the same farm. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. In other words, to the 
provision of the bill as filed, which 
would require in certain cases written 
permission is added, as I understand, by 
the amendment, the provision that if the 
parent is with the child—which is so cus- 
tomarily the case with migrant work- 
ers—that the presence of the parent will 
serve in lieu of, and as equally satisfac- 
tory to, the furnishing of written con- 
sent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Senator is absolutely correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There was one other 
amendment which I understood would 
also be incorporated in the bill relative 
to the time of the effectiveness of this 
part of the measure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Orig- 
inally we proposed that the bill become 
effective January 1, 1962. Realizing that 
a considerable time will be required to 
advise the Nation and people affected by 
the legislation, the effective date would 
now be July 1, 1962. . 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
say again that I have found the Senator 
from New Jersey extremely cooperative, 
and while I would not want the record 
even remotely to indicate that I think 
the child labor provisions are ideally ap- 
plicable to the employment of children 
on the farm—and I wish more of them 
were employed on the farms, for if they 
were, I think we would have less juvenile 
delinquency and less lack of health 
among children—at the same time I 
think the bill is much more reasonable 
now than was the reported measure. I 
think it will be livable. I think that 
considering the fact that the workmen’s 
compensation laws and other provisions 
of the law of the various States are so 
different, and also customs in the vari- 
ous States are so different that the bill 
will lend itself to the desired purposes 
much better than the original would 
have. I wish to thank the Senator for 
his cooperation in the last week, when he 
has certainly worked diligently to try to 
get away from the objections which were 
voiced on the floor of the Senate last 
week. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I am 
very grateful to the senior Senator from 
Florida for his help and work in con- 
nection with this legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks a further explanation of 
the two migratory labor bills we have 
before us today. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to answer a question 
or two? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There has been some 
discussion as to what the bill presents. 
I wonder if the Senator from New Jer- 
sey will summarize briefly what the bill 
would do so far as the protection of 
children is concerned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. As the 
Senator knows, under present law, after 
school hours a child of any age can work 
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on a farm. There is no restriction at 
all on child labor in agriculture after 
school hours. 

First, the bill closes, conditionally, the 
present agricultural child labor exemp- 
tion respecting outside school hours 
work. The bill prohibits youngsters up 
to age 18 from working in any occupa- 
tion found by the Secretary of Labor 
to be particularly hazardous. We would 
bring to bear a prohibition against all 
child labor for youngsters under 12. In 
other words, except for the parental ex- 
emption case, children below age 12 
shall not be employed in agriculture. 
There is a considerable amount of that 
today. Accordingly, we do not have to 
think too long in order to realize the 
hazards and dangers involved. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask about mi- 
gratory children? As I understand, a 
great many States of the Union—per- 
haps, a majority of the States of the 
Union—either have no school facilities 
for such children or have very inadequate 
schools. In such States what are the 
provisions of the law with respect to chil- 
dren during school hours when such chil- 
dren, because of lack of facilities, are not 
able to attend? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
problem is a significant one. It results 
in two things. In many cases it results in 
illegal employment of youngsters who 
have absolutely nothing to do but linger 
around the camps without supervision 
because the father and mother quite fre- 
quently are working in the fields or the 
orchards. 

As the Senator knows, last week the 
Senate passed a bill which would bring 
Federal aid for education of migratory 
youngsters during regular school periods 
by granting money to communities who 
take them into their regular schools. 
The bill also provided a program of 
summer schools for those communities 
who wish to use their idle schools to take 
in the migrant youngsters who are in 
the community for a few weeks. 

We also have before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance a bill to provide child 
care. The bill has the warm support of 
the chairman of the Finance Committee, 
the very able senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia, who has been most helpful and 
cooperative in our work on the problem. 
That program is designed for the pre- 
school youngster. This combined pack- 
age of educational and day-care meas- 
ures can well fill the gap in empty lives. 
If youngsters cannot work, the best place 
I believe this particular group of young- 
sters can be is in the school or in the 
nursery. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. But 
is it not true that in many States there 
is no obligation on nonresident children 
to attend school? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Senator is correct. There are States 
that do not require mandatory school 
attendance of nonresident youngsters in 
the community. Through the bills I 
have referred to we hope to stimulate 
communities to accept their responsi- 
bility in connection with this problem. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I join 
other Senators in congratulating the 
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Senator from New Jersey on the work 
he has done to provide protection and 
better working conditions for minors on 
our farms. I am glad also that the Sen- 
ator has taken steps to strike the pro- 
vision which, if it had been adopted, 
would have made the farmer an insurer 
for an injury that might occur to a child 
even without negligence on the part of 
the farmer. 

I should like to ask the Senator about 
the language of section 2, pages 3 and 4— 
for interpretation. 

I refer particularly to subsection (A) 
which reads: 

(A) employed by his parent, or by a per- 
son standing in the place of his parent, on 
a farm owned or operated by such parent or 
person. 


I assume that the phrase “‘by a person 
standing in the place of his parent’ is 
meant to embody the legal understand- 
ing of the phrase, familiarly referred 
to as “‘in loco parentis,” as is interpreted 
in law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Yes. 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. One who provides for 
the child living with him, whatever the 
actual relationship may be, would be in- 
cluded. Is that the intention? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. That 
is the intention and the purpose. I am 
sure the various States follow the defini- 
tion of the term “in loco parentis.” 

Mr. COOPER. I read further: ‘“‘em- 
ployed by his parent, or by a person 
standing in the place of his parent, on 
a farm owned or operated by such parent 
or person.” Does the term “operated 
by” include—without excluding other— 
situations in which a part of the farm 
is leased, or rented upon shares by an 
individual, who does not own the farm? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. It is 
our purpose to include that situation, 
where the operation is through tenancy 
or whatever the legal situation is, short 
of complete ownership. Where the 
youngster is close to his parents we feel 
that he has all the necessary protection, 
and that he will be properly cared for. 

Mr. COOPER. My questions are for 
legislative history. A person who rents 
or leases all or a portion of a farm, or 
contracts to raise a particular crop, as 
I understand, would be included in the 
meaning of the word “operation.” Is 
that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. That 
is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I merely wish to join 
the Senator from New Jersey, as I have 
done before. I join him in presenting 
the amendments, so that there will be no 
question about the fact that we are to- 
gether on them. I believe we should 
understand what this legislation means, 
and why it was done. The whole coun- 
try should understand that we are deal- 
ing with an area in which there is no 
regulation or no control of any kind 
now. This is the first time that some- 
thing is being done, where in my opin- 
ion we are making a practical resolution 
of a very difficult problem. We saw its 
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difficulties a week ago. Those who 
might say we should do more about it 
should realize that this is the first time 
anything has been done, and we hope 
it will prove effective. I wish to identify 
myself with the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, as I am the senior Republican on 
his committee, in putting forward this 
effort to get something done where noth- 
ing has been done up to now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments to the committee amendment. 

The amendments to the committee 
amendment were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Pair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 to extend the child 
labor provisions thereof to certain chil- 
dren employed in agriculture, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to compliment the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Wit.tiaMs] for having 
five bills dealing with migratory labor 
passed during this year. That com- 
mendation also extends to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New York 
{Mr. Javits], the senior minority mem- 
ber of the committee. 

While there are points on which all 
people can agree and disagree so far as 
this legislation is concerned, it does 
mark a step in the right direction. 
Again I wish to say that the Senator 
from New Jersey and the Senator from 
New York are entitled to commendation 
for what they have done. 

The Senator from Florida {[Mr. Hot- 
LAND] and the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER] and other Senators are 
also to be commended for their under- 
standing in trying to work out a reason- 
able and equitable solution which affects 
a section of our country. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] was equally in- 
terested in these matters and was of 
assistance in working them out. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I was aware of the 
fact, but I overlooked it. So I doubly 
commend the Senator’ from Kentucky 
for his interest and activity on behalf 
of this type of legislation. 

Exurisir 1 
NEED FOR AND EXPLANATION oF S. 1132 

The bill, S. 1132, would establish a National 
Advisory Council on Migratory Labor. The 
purpose of the Council is to provide the na- 
tional perspective and organization needed 
in meeting the problems of migratory farm 
labor. 
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The Council would be a citizens’ group 
with a balanced membership giving repre- 
sentation to the major parties concerned 
with migratory labor. The Council would 
study the problems of migratory labor and 
the programs and policies relating to those 
problems. The Council would advise the 
President and the Congress on such matters. 

Establishment of the Council is a vitally 
needed step in meeting the migratory labor 
problems of the Nation. Although during 
the past there have been many studies and 
investigations of the migratory labor situa- 
tion, these efforts have been too scattered 
to meet the full range of problems surround- 
ing the migratory farmworker and his fam- 
ily. This failure to act results, in large meas- 
ure, from faulty communication and frag- 
mented knowledge of these problems. There 
is still no complete, coherent picture of the 
migratory labor situation in its national con- 
text. 

Although the several groups at work in 
this area are competent in their individual 
functions, they cannot provide the overall 
coordination of effort that is essential to 
fully effective action. In both the public 
and private sectors of our society, represent- 
atives of organizations concerned with mi- 
gratory farm labor have pointed out the 
serious need for a national and independent 
body to supplement their efforts. 

State migratory labor committees, about 
30 in number, simply cannot cope effectively 
with problems which are predominantly in- 
terstate in nature. Federal study and ad- 
ministrative groups have operated at the 
Federal level but not on a truly national 
scale. These groups have tended to con- 
centrate on particular problem areas rather 
than the total pattern of the migratory la- 
bor situation. Moreover, many of these 
groups, being inherently tied to the political 
process, have, too often, been unable to deal 
objectively with controversial issues. The 
many private organizations concerned with 
migratory labor are not able, even in the 
aggregate, to provide national perspective 
and organization. 

The National Advisory Council on Migra- 
tory Labor would be able to evaluate and en- 
courage efforts in the public and private 
sectors. It would not duplicate the work of 
present groups—indeed, these groups are the 
strongest supporters of the Council. In 
short, the Council would stimulate the best 
thinking of our citizens and help to provide 
a better understanding of conditions, needs, 
and long-range solutions relating to migra- 
tory labor problems. 

The administration strongly supports this 
legislation. The bill has also been endorsed 
by Officials of State governments and by pri- 
vate organizations and individuals with spe- 
cial knowledge of problems in this area. 

The need for the legislation is clear: we 
can no longer neglect the problems facing 
the migratory worker and his family. I, 
therefore, hope that this bill will soon be- 
come part of our public laws in order that 
migratory labor problems will receive the 
objective, systematic, and sustained atten- 
tion that is essential to feasible solutions. 


NEED FOR AND EXPLANATION OF S. 1123 


The purpose of the legislation, S. 1123, 
is to curb harmful child labor which exists 
today extensively in outside-school-hours 
agricultural employment. In more than 2 
years’ study of this problem, with my col- 
leagues on the Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor, I have become convinced of the vital 
need for Federal legislation in this area. 
Only with Federal legislation can we correct 
the present situation in agricultural child 
employment, which we know interrupts and 
retards the educational progress of a large 
mumber of children each year, and all too 
frequently places their very lives in jeopardy 
in working around dangerous machinery. 
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The reason for these conditions is found 
in the present state of the child labor law. 
This law—that is, the child-labor provisions 
of the Pair Labor Standards Act of 1938— 
presently prohibits children under 16 from 
engaging in agricultural work during reg- 
ular school hours; however, there is a com- 
plete exemption for agricultural work out- 
side regular school hours. Consequently, 
during nonschool hours children of any 
age—even 5, 6, or 7—may work long hours 
in the fields under the present Federal law. 

As was stated on the floor on Friday of 
last week, the proponents of the pending 
legislation do not intend to belabor the 
humanitarian aspects of this problem. I 
would, however, cite evidence to show the 
nature and number of injuries sustained by 
young children which can be avoided by en- 
actment of this legislation. 

As we strive to reach the most effective 
remedy to this problem, let us remember 
that the safety of children is the paramount 
concern—the elements of convenience or 
economic gain involved in child labor can- 
not belie this fact. 

Let us not forget this. 

Let’s take a look at what these injuries 
mean in their totality. A report on the ex- 
tent of injuries nationally, supplied to the 
subcommittee by the Public Health Service, 
estimates that for the period July 1959, 
through June 1960, 1,981,000 rural farm 
children under age 17 sustained injuries. 

This estimate includes only perscons in- 
jured to the extent that they either had to 
reduce their normal activities or required 
medical care. The Public Health Service also 
estimated that 595,000 of these injured chil- 
dren lost time from school, totaling about 
3,100,000 school days lost. The data sup- 
plied by the Public Health Service is included 
in the Recorp at this point: 


“AucusT 20, 1961. 
“To: Senate Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor, Senate Office Building. 
“From: P. S. Lawrence, D. Sc., Public Health 
Service. 
“Subject: Estimates relating to rural farm 
children under age 17. 

“The following figures are estimates re- 
lating to rural farm children under age 17 
(0 to 16 years) in the noninstitutional popu- 
lation of the United States in the year July 
1959 through June 1960: population, 8,359,- 
000; persons injured, 1,981,000; females, 995,- 
000; males, 986,000; under age 5, 539,000; 
ages 5 to 16, 1,442,000. 

“These estimates include only persons in- 
jured to the extent that they either had to 
reduce their normal activities or required 
medical care. About 1,571,000 of these chil- 
dren aged 0 to 16 required medical care for 
their injuries. Approximately 700,000 rural 
farm children were injured in the home or 
nearby yard. It is estimated that 595,000 of 
these injured children lost time from school, 
totaling about 3,100,000 school days lost. 

“The above figures are based upon house- 
hold interviews which included about 6,500 
rural farm children in the sample, Because 
of the probable error due to sampling we can- 
not provide figures in greater detail than 
the magnitudes shown.” 

Here is additional evidence of need for this 
legislation. It comes from Good Housekeep- 
ing magazine, November 1960. 

The Good Housekeeping article cites these 
reports received by the National Child Labor 
Committee from ministers, teachers, and 
parents all over the country who were asked 
to survey child labor practices in their 
regions: 

From Lewisburg, Pa.: “I have seen chil- 
dren as young as 7 working the field along- 
side adults. They are there at 7 a.m. and 
as late as 5 p.m., a matter of 10 hours, in 
the heat and dust of the fields.” 

From Sturgeon Bay, Wis.: “We provide 
[summer] day schools for children. * * * 
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We have learned from experience that it is 
no use preparing for children who are old 
enough to be in fourth grade because any- 
one that old or older will be out in the 
orchards picking cherries.” 

From San Jose, Calif.: “I am aware of 
scores of children as young as 4 and 5 
who work far too many hours in the hot 
sun without rest periods * * * sanitary 
drinking water * * * restrooms * * *.” 

There is a clear, urgent necd to correct 
these conditions. We must stop injuries 
which maim children, sometimes for life. 
We must also ease the stifling burden of 
those who are not injured but who work— 
in all too many cases—in tasks that are 
extremely arduous, even for an adult. 

The pending legislation does not affect the 
present law concerning sgricultural work 
during school hours. The legislation con- 
cerns only the current exemption from the 
Fair Labor Standards Act which allows un- 
limited child labor in agriculture outside 
school hours. 

The pending legislation closes this ex- 
emption conditionally: it would allow a child 
to be employed in agricultural work outside 
of school hours under the following three 
conditions: ° 

1. If he is employed by his parents on 
the home farm; or 

2. If he is 14 years of age or over; or 

3. If he is between 12 and 14 years of age 
and works within 25 miles of his home with 
the written consent of his parents or his 
parent is employed on the same farm. 

Under these provisions, beneficial employ- 
ment would be encouraged by allowing the 
child to work on his home farm or on a 
nearby farm with his par -nts’ permission. 
Similarly, as express!y stated in the com- 
mittee report, this legislation would not 
interfere with the beneficial activities of 
such organizations as 4-H Clubs, Future 
Farmers of America, and charitable fresh 
air funds. 

The administration has strongly recom- 
mended the enactment of legislation to pro- 
tect children employed in agriculture out- 
side regular school hours. In testifying be- 
fore the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor on April 12, 1961, Secretary of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg summarized the need for 
legislation on this subject in these terms: 

“Our records indicate very clearly the 
strong necessity for a measure of this charac- 
ter. In order to provide for the health, the 
safety, and the welfare of children, it is neces- 
sary that we eliminate the present exemption 
which permits the employment of children 
of any age outside of school hours in agricul- 
ture.” 

The inadequacies of the present Federal 
law have resulted in extensive use of child 
labor in agriculture. According to a special 
U.S. census survey, it is estimated that 
730,000 children 10 to 18 years of age were 
employed in 1959 as paid workers in agricul- 
ture. Of this number, 457,000 were 10 to 15 
years of age; more than one-half of this group 
were 10 to 13 years of age. 

Migratory children, who comprise a signifi- 
cant segment of the children covered by the 
1959 special census, are subjected to the most 
arduous conditions. The most common rea- 
son for their employment is the low wage 
of the breadwinner of the family. Averag- 
ing under $1,000 a year, this wage is not suf- 
ficient to pay minimum family expenses. 
Consequently, every available child works. 

We know, however, that child labor in 
agriculture does not really solve the migrant 
family’s low income problem. Instead, the 
employment of children has the long-range 
effect of depressing the general wage level, 
which further complicates the income prob- 
lem. The proper goal, then, is to look to 
the future needs of these children and to 
help them avoid premature work in the fields. 
In that way, a large step will have been taken 
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to give them the opportunity for a more 
worthwhile and productive adult working 
life. 

The strengthening of the provisions of the 
child labor law will supplement work cur- 
rently being done in the area of education 
and day-care facilities. It will also help 
bring into focus the needs in related child 
welfare areas and serve to stimulate State, 
local, and voluntary efforts to provide neces- 
sary facilities and opportunities. 

The fragmentary nature of existing State 
legislation has failed to provide a meaning- 
ful solution to the problems raised by child 
labor in agriculture. Twenty States have no 
minimum age for the employment of chil- 
dren in agriculture. Other States have only 
partial coverage. 

The absence of national action with respect 
to agricultural employment of children out- 
side of regular school hours continues to en- 
danger the safety, health, and welfare of 
children engaged in farm labor. I hope the 
Congress will proceed to correct this defi- 
ciency and protect this vital segment of our 
Nation’s youth. 





CONSTRUCTION SUBSIDY FOR RE- 
CONSTRUCTION, RECONDITION- 
ING AND CONVERSION UNDER 
THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 
1936 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the Senate passed Cal- 
endar 324, H.R. 2457. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
2457) to amend title V of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, in order to clarify the 
construction subsidy provisions with re- 
spect to reconstruction, reconditioning, 
and conversion, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to reconsider the vote 
by which the Senate had passed the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, this 
bill makes retroactive the additional 
benefits created by law passed in 1955, 
lifting the right to subsidize from a min- 
imum of 50 percent to 55 percent. The 
bill is made retroactive. If passed, it 
will authorize the payment on a retro- 
active basis of a sum not to exceed $610,- 
000. 

No hearings were held on the bill in 
the Commerce Committee. Hearings 
were conducted in the House. The bill 
originated in the House and was passed 
in the House under the declaration that 
it contemplated putting into written 
form what was intended but not done in 
the 1959 act. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BarTLetT] what the exact 
amount involved is. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am relying for 
my answer upon the statement made by 
the Under Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Edward Gudeman, in a letter to the 
chairman of the Commerce Committee, 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson]. He said that if the subsidy 
for reconstructing these ships is deter- 
mined to be 55 percent, the increased 
cost would be $610,000. However, the 
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Commerce Department might assign a 
lesser construction subsidy, and that 
would mean that the additional cost 
would be less. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The only letters 
which appear in the report supporting 
the bill are those written by the benefici- 
aries, the steamship companies. On the 
first page of the report there is stated 
that the Maritime Board recommended 
enactment of the bill, as amended. We 
have available for the Recorp a copy of a 
letter written by the Maritime Board 
urging the adoption of the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The bill, which is 
an amendment of the act, was to meet 
the views of the Maritime Board. The 
Board asked the House if they would 
proceed to clarify this section. In the 
House record, which I have read—I do 
not have it before me now—the report 
stated that the chairman of the Mari- 
time Committee of the House and the 
ranking minority member stated that it 
was the intent of the committee to do 
what this bill suggested. It was done 
at the request of the Maritime Board. 
That is why we said the Maritime Board 
recommended it. It was done at their 
request. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The files of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce contain no com- 
munications from the Maritime Board 
urging the passage of the House bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Secretary of 
Commerce urged its passage in a letter. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Let me read from 
the letter of the Department of Com- 
merce dated May 29, 1961: 

The Department recommends favorable 
consideration of H.R. 2457. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Where does that ap- 
pear? 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is the second 
paragraph of the letter and is found on 
page 2 of the report. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, that is 
all I have to ask concerning the bill. I 
simply cannot subscribe to the retro- 
active bills which it is recommended be 
passed, so as to make payments on a 
basis which is in conflict with the origi- 
nal proposition manifested by the own- 
ers of the ships. Those people knew 
what the law was; they went forward on 
that basis. Now they come in and ask 
that the law be made retroactive. 

I do not favor the passage of the bill. 
I shall vote “nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 2457) was passed. 





AMENDMENT OF TITLE VI OF THE 
MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 463, S. 
1690. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1690) to amend title VI of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended, in order 
to increase certain limitations in pay- 
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ments on account of operating differen- 
tial subsidy under such title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the biil 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce with amendments 
on page 1, line 4, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out “(46 U.S.C. 
1175)” and insert “(46 U.S.C. 1173)”, 
and in line 5, after the word “follows”, 
to strike out “Such” and insert “Effec- 
tive on and after July 1, 1962, such”; so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
third sentence in the first paragraph of sec- 
tion 603(c) of such Act, as amended (46 
U.S.C. 1173), is amended to read as follows: 
“Effective on and after July 1, 1962, such 
Payments on account shall in no case ex- 
ceed 90 per centum of the amount estimated 
to have accrued on account of such subsidy, 
except that, with respect to that part of the 
subsidy relating to any particular voyage, 
an additional 5 per centum may be paid to 
the contractor after such contractor’s audit 
of the voyage account for such voyage has 
been completed and the Secretary of Com- 
merce has verified the correctness of the 
same.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE] 
held hearings on the bill. Under the 
present Merchant Marine Act, the vessel 
expenses covered by the subsidy program 
include vessel insurance, vessel mainte- 
nance, and vessel repairs not compen- 
sated by insurance; wages and subsist- 
ence of officers and crew; and other 
items of expense as to which the Mari- 
time Board finds the operators are at a 
substantial disadvantage. The bill seeks 
to put the subsidized vessels on a parity. 

The subsidy for wages is approximate- 
ly 85 percent of the total subsidy for all 
these items. The vessel operator must 
pay wages and other operating costs 
when they occur. The present practice 
has been to pay to the operators on an 
interim basis 75 percent of the esti- 
mated operating subsidy accrual plus 15 
percent on the wage item, which makes 
a total of 90 percent. 

The bill provides that after the vessel 
account has been audited, 90 percent 
may be paid and 10 percent withheld; 
or in an emergency, 95 percent may be 
paid, subject to any future audit. 

The bill merely allows an increase in 
such payments from 75 to 90 percent to 
be made, because 85 percent is wages, 
and they must be paid from month to 
month. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. What 
was the position of the Department in 
connection with the bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Department 
opposed because they do not have the 
extra money that would be required. 
They would like to have the situation 
remain as it is. But all the Government 
testimony was to the effect that the 
payments should be made more current, 
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because the ship operator has to borrow 
operating funds while 85 percent of the 
amount he had coming to him to enable 
him to make wage and other payments 
is withheld for too long a period. 

Second, the testimony was that after 
an account had been audited, 10 percent 
is sufficient to make any adjustment 
which might need to be made later. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Is it not 
true that the Department of Commerce 
was more specific in its recommenda- 
tions? Did they not say— 

The Department does not favor the 
enactment of the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I said the Depart- 
ment did not favor it. I placed that 
statement in the ReEcorp. But it was 
simply because of lack of funds. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Is there 
any agency of the Government which en- 
dorsed the bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The only agency 
which would be interested in it would be 
the Department of Commerce, and they 
accepted at the House hearing our 
amendment to make the 90-percent pay- 
ment apply in fiscal 1963. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Was 
there not a letter from the Bureau of 
the Budget and a letter from the Treas- 
ury Department? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I fail to 
see any endorsement by any agency of 
the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They said they op- 
posed because there was no money in 
the budget for the additional payments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I still 
repeat that there is no endorsement by 
any agency of the Government and the 
Commerce Department opposes it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There was no en- 
dorsement because of the reason cited— 
no money. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Department of Commerce plainly stated: 
“The Department does not favor the en- 
actment of the bill.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 
The Department of Commerce has some 
concern; but the other departments 
whom we asked said they had no con- 
cern with the bill. I have explained the 
bill as carefully as I can; and that is all 
it proposes to do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As I 
understand the reason why the Depart- 
ment of Commerce wishes to retain the 
present formula is that if any errors 
are developed, they will have the money 
on hand to make the correction and 
will not have to make claims for repay- 
ment. I shall vote against the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I agree fully with 
the Department of Commerce that if 
there are to be subsidies, at least they 
should be handled on a sound bookkeep- 
ing basis, and not be paid until they 
have actually been earned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
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The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I do 
not favor the bill on the basis of the 
recommendation made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. I shall vote against 
its passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 1690) was passed. 





AMENDMENT OF TITLE VI OF 
MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1936 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Senate proceed to consider 
Calendar No. 741, H.R. 6309. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 6309) to amend title VI of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, in order to increase certain 
limitations in payments on account of 
operating-differential subsidy under 
such title. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that all after the enacting clause 
be stricken and that the text of Senate 
bill 1690 be substituted therefor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the action of the Senate 
in passing Senate bill 1690 will be 
vacated. 

Without objection, all after the enact- 
ing clause in H.R. 6309 will be stricken 
out, and the text of Senate bill 1690 will 
be substituted therefor. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is on 
the engrossment of the amendment and 
the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 6309) was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which H.R. 6309 was passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 1690 will be 
indefinitely postponed. 





MERCHANT MARINE ACT 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 1 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 548, Sen- 
ate bill 2085. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 2085) to amend section 511th) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, in order to extend the time 
for commitment of construction reserve 
funds. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, this 
bill would extend the time for commit- 
ment of construction reserve funds. 

The American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co., which has operated in the domestic 
trades since 1899, has in its vessel re- 
serve funds some $11 million which, un- 
der existing statute, must be committed 
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for new construction by December 31, 
1961, or $2,500,000 thereof will revert to 
the Treasury, instead of being invested 
in new vessels. 

The company had filed application 
with the Maritime Board in April 1959, 
for mortgage insurance to cover four— 
later reduced to three—large, fast con- 
tainerships for intercoastal operation. 
After prolonged delay, the Maritime 
Board denied the application, because 
another operator meanwhile offered to 
enter this trade with several World War 
II-built vessels. 

The American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Co. is urging the Maritime Board to re- 
view its decision, and requests the addi- 
tional year for commitment of its funds, 
to permit revision of its plans if neces- 
sary. 

No objection was raised at the hearing 
or otherwise. 

If this construction proceeds, we shall 
have on the high seas the largest cargo 
liners under the American flag. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2085) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
proviso at the end of section 511(h) of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936. as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: “Provided, That 
until January 1, 1962, in addition to the ex- 
tensions hereinbefore permitted, further ex- 
tensions may be granted ending not later 
than December 31, 1962.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect December 
31, 1961, or on the date of enactment of this 
Act, whichever date first occurs. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill 
was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider a nomination. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
the nomination of THapprus M. MAcH- 
Rowicz, of Michigan, to be U.S. district 
judge for the eastern district of Mich- 
igan; and I request unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the 
nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The question is, Will the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to this nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I note 
on the Executive Calendar two treaties, 
and I notice that the papers in connec- 
tion with them have been placed on the 
desks of Senators. Does the majority 
leader intend to have the treaties taken 
up at this time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not necessarily. 
The papers have been placed on the 
desks of Senators for their information. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate resume the considera- 
tion of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
OF AMERICAN-FLAG VESSELS 
BUILT IN AMERICAN SHIPYARDS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 643, Sen- 
ate bill 1808. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
1808) to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, to encourage the construction 
and maintenance of American-flag ves- 
sels built in American shipyards, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Commerce, with an amendment, on 
page 2, line 3, after the word “three’’, to 
strike out “years.” ”’ and insert “years: 
Provided, however, That the provisions 
of this amendment shall not apply where, 
(1) prior to the enactment of this 
amendment, the owner of a vessel, or 
contractor for the purchase of a vessel, 
originally constructed in the United 
States and rebuilt abroad or contracted 
to be rebuilt abroad, has notified the 
Maritime Administration in writing of 
its intent to document such vessel under 
United States registry, and such vessel 
is so documented on its first arrival at 
a United States port not later than one 
year subsequent to the date of the enact- 
ment of this amendment, or (2) where 
prior to the enactment of this amend- 
ment, the owner of a vessel under United 
States registry has made a contract for 
the rebuilding abroad of such vessel and 
has notified the Maritime Administration 
of such contract, and such rebuilding 
is completed and such vessel is thereafter 
documented under United States registry 
on its first arrival at a United States 
port not later than one year subsequent 
to the date of the enactment of this 
amendment.” ”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 901(b) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended (46 U.S.C. 1241), is hereby 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following: “For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘privately owned United States-flag 
commercial vessels’ shall not be deemed to 
include any vessel which, subsequent to the 
date of enactment of this amendment, shall 
have been either (a) built outside the United 
States, (b) rebuilt outside the United States, 
or (c) documented under any foreign regis- 
try, until such vessel shall have been docu- 
mented under the laws of the United States 
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for a period of three years: Provided, how- 
ever, That the provisions of this amendment 
shall not apply where, (1) prior to the en- 
actment of this amendment, the owner of a 
vessel, or contractor for the purchase of a 
vessel, originally constructed in the United 
States and rebuilt abroad or contracted to be 
rebuilt abroad, has notified the Maritime 
Administration in writing of its intent to 
document such vessel under United States 
registry, and such vessel is so documented on 
its first arrival at a United States port not 
later than one year subsequent to the date 
of the enactment of this amendment, or (2) 
where prior to the enactment of this amend- 
ment, the owner of a vessel under United 
States registry has made a contract for the 
rebuilding abroad of such vessel and has 
notified the Maritime Administration of such 
contract, and such rebuilding is completed 
and such vessel is thereafter documented 
under United States registry on its first 
arrival at a United States port not later than 
one year subsequent to the date of the en- 
actment of this amendment.” 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
wish to submit a brief explanation of the 
bill. Its purpose is to restrict carriage 
of 50-50 cargoes by certain vessels. 

The Cargo Preference Act of 1954 re- 
serves at least 50 percent of all Govern- 
ment aid or financed ocean cargoes, un- 
der certain conditions, to “privately 
owned U.S.-flag commercial vessels.” 

This bill would provide that participa- 
tion in the carriage of the 50 percent of 
such cargoes reserved for vessels of U.S. 
registry be denied any vessel which was 
built, rebuilt, or documented under any 
foreign registry, until such vessel shall 
have been documented under the laws 
of the United States for a period of 3 
years subsequent to such foreign build- 
ing, rebuilding, or reregistration, except 
in cases where prior to enactment of the 
act the owner of a vessel built in the 
United States and rebuilt abroad or con- 
tracted to be built abroad has notified 
the Maritime Administration in writing 
of his intent to document such vessel 
under US. registry and such vessel is so 
documented at its first arrival at a U.S. 
port, or where prior to the enactment 
of the act the owner of a vessel now 
under U.S. registry has made a contract 
for the rebuilding abroad of such vessel. 

No objection to the bill was voiced at 
the hearing or otherwise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
there is on the calendar, Calendar No. 
742, House bill 6732, an identical bill. I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 
6732) to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to encourage the 
construction and maintenance of Amer- 
ican-flag vessels built in American ship- 
yards. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that all after the enacting clause 
of the bill be stricken out, and that the 
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text of Senate bill 1808, as now amended, 
be substituted therefor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the engrossment of 
the amendment and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 6732) was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 1808 will be in- 
definitely postponed. 





LICENSING OF INDEPENDENT OCEAN 
FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 667, Sen- 
ate bill 1368. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 1368) to amend the Shipping Act of 
1916 to provide for licensing of inde- 
pendent ocean freight forwarders, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Com- 
merce, with amendments, on page 2, line 
20, after the word “applicant”, to strike 
out “is a citizen of the United States 
and”; on page 3, line 13, after the word 
“observed”, to strike out “to regulate 
the licensing of” and insert “by”; on 
page 4, line 8, after the word “compensa- 
tion’, to strike out “not to exceed 5 per 
centum of the freight cost,”, and on 
page 5, line 1, after the word “ship- 
ments’, to insert a colon and “Provided, 
however, That where a common carrier 
by water has paid or has incurred an 
obligation to pay, separate compensa- 
tion to an independent ocean freight 
forwarder for any of the services enum- 
erated above, such carrier shall not be 
obligated to pay additional compensa- 
tion to any other independent ocean 
freight forwarder for services rendered 
on the same shipment”’. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
@ moment I shall yield the floor to the 
distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YarRBoROUGH]; but at this time I merely 
wish to say that I hope Senators will pay 
very careful attention to this bill, be- 
cause there is much urgency about it, 
from the point of view of time. Unless 
action is taken promptly, the authority 
to operate in the way that operations 
have been conducted for many, Many 
generations will expire on November 30. 
The Senator from Texas knows a great 
deal about this matter, and I shall yield 
the floor to him. But it is very impor- 
tant that prompt action be taken, be- 
cause the act will expire then. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this bill will authorize the licensing by 
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the Federal Maritime Board of the in- 
dependent freight forwarders. They are 
described in the bill. Their occupation 
is identical, and is limited by the bill. 
Ordinarily, independent freight for- 
warders are those in the business of 
bringing together shippers and cargoes. 
The shippers solicit shipments, and ob- 
tain goods from manufacturers, and 
have the shipments ready when the ships 
enter port. The object is to prevent de- 
lays. The freight forwarders expedite 
the shipments. 

On June 29 of this year the Federal 
Maritime Board issued a finding, based 
upon the Shipping Act of 1960, and the 
interpretation was thus made 45 years 
after that act was passed—that it was 
illegal for the forwarders to collect 
brokerage fees from the carriers. The 
shippers want to make all of these pay- 
ments. 

A hearing has been held. Representa- 
tives of many of the steamship lines 
stated that this service is a very real one 
to both the shippers and the carriers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I urge 
the passage of S. 1368, which would pro- 
vide for the licensing of independent 
ocean freight forwarders. 

Freight forwarders have for many 
years made an invaluable contribution 
to American commerce. They perform 
the necessary task of bringing together 
cargoes and available carriers, thereby 
facilitating the efficient operation of 
every ocean port in the United States. 
If freight forwarders were to pass out of 
the picture, the result would be chaos 
along the American waterfront. 

For some time it has been evident that 
the freight forwarding industry should 
be more closely defined and regulated by 
law. The freight forwarders, the ship- 
pers, and the carriers all have welcomed 
such regulations. Bills for this purpose 
were actually approved in both Houses 
of Congress during the last session, but 
agreement was not reached in confer- 
ence. 

Up until this year Congress did not 
view the need for legislation to license 
freight forwarders as being particularly 
urgent. The time for this leisurely ap- 
proach has now, however, passed. 

On June 29, 1961, the Federal Mari- 
time Board issued a decision which has 
threatened the freight forwarding in- 
dustry with virtual extinction. Contra- 
dicting the findings of its own investi- 
gator, the Maritime Board ruled that 
henceforth freight forwarders should 
receive no compensation from carriers, 
but must rely on shippers for their whole 
income. 

This decision flies in the face of estab- 
lished practice on the waterfront. It has 
been vigorously opposed by not only the 
freight forwarders but by the steamship 
companies themselves. It is evident that 
the steamship companies regard the sav- 
ing that has been granted them by the 
Maritime Board as a false benefit. With- 
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out income from the carriers, the freight 
forwarders will be unable to carry out 
their function, and the carriers as well 
as the shippers are bound to suffer. 

The time therefore has come, Mr. Pres- 
ident, when it is absolutely necessary to 
define the role of the freight forwarder, 
as well as providing means to eliminate 
what abuses do exist. S. 1368 accom- 
plished these objectives admirably. I 
urge its speedy passage. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I submit additional amendments for 
which I request immediate considera- 
tion. These amendments would make 
the bill identical in text with certain 
amendments adopted this week in the 
House committee. The purpose is to 
have the two bills conform to each other, 
so that the measure may be passed by 
both Houses at this session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments submitted by the Senator 
from Texas will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On the first 
page, in line 9, beginning with “or its 
possessions”’, it is proposed to strike out 
all through “such possessions” on page 
2, line 1, and to insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “its territories, or posses- 
sions to foreign countries, or between the 
United States and its territories or pos- 
sessions, or between such territories and 
possessions’’. 

On page 2, strike out all in line 11 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “by 
redesignating section 44 as section 45, 
and inserting immediately after section 
43 the following new section:”’. 

On page 2, line 12, strike out “SEc. 
43.” and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 44.’’. 

On page 2, line 14, strike out “Board” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Commission”. 

On page 2, line 19, strike out “Board” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘““Commission”’. 

On page 2, line 24, strike out “Board” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘Commission’’. 

On page 3, line 4, strike out “section” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Act’’. 

On page 3, line 6, strike out “Board” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Commission”’. 

On page 3, line 10, strike out “Board” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Commission’’. 

On page 3, line 11, strike out “Board” 
and insert in lieu thereof “CCommission’’. 

On page 3, line 12, strike out “Board” 
and insert in lieu thereof “CCommission’’. 

On page 3, line 14, restore the matter 
proposed to be stricken by the committee 
amendment. 

On page 3, line 16, strike out “Board” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘““Commission”’. 

On page 3, line 17, strike out “Board” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Commission”. 

On page 3, line 25, strike out “Board” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘“Commission’’. 

On page 4, line 1, strike out “Board’s” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Commis- 
sion’s”’. 

On page 4, line 4, strike out “Board” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘“(CCommission”’. 

On page 4, beginning with line 6, strike 
out all to the end of the bill and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(e) A common carrier by water may com- 
pensate a person carrying on the business of 
forwarding to the extent of the value ren- 
dered such carrier in connection with any 
shipment dispatched on behalf of others 
when, and only when, such person is licensed 
hereunder and has performed with respect to 
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such shipment the solicitation and securing 
of the cargo for the ship or the booking of, 
or otherwise arranging for space for, such 
cargo, and at least two of the following 
services: 

(1) The coordination of the movement 
of the cargo to shipside; 

““(2) The preparation and processing of 
the ocean bill of lading; 

“(3) The preparation and processing of 
dock receipts or delivery orders; 

“(4) The preparation and processing of 
consular documents or export declarations; 

“(5) The payment of the ocean freight 
charges on such shipments: 
Provided, however, That where a common 
carrier by water has paid, or has incurred 
an obligation to pay, either to an ocean 
freight broker or freight forwarder, separate 
compensation for the solicitation or secur- 
ing of cargo for the ship or the booking of, 
or otherwise arranging for space for, such 
cargo, then such carrier shall not be ob- 
ligated to pay additional compensation for 
any other forwarding services rendered on 
the same cargo. Before any such compen- 
sation is paid to or received by any person 
carrying on the business of forwarding, such 
person shall, if he is qualified under the 
provisions of this paragraph to receive such 
compensation, certify in writing to the com- 
mon carrier by water by which the ship- 
ment was dispatched that he is licensed by 
the Federal Maritime Commission as an in- 
dependent ocean freight forwarder and that 
he performed the above specified services 
with respect to such shipment. Such car- 
rier shall be entitled to rely on such certifi- 
cation unless it knows that the certification 
is incorrect.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments of the 
Senator from Texas will be considered 
en bloc. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments submitted by the Senator 
from Texas. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Texas will yield, I should 
like to state that the port of New York 
considers this bill to be a most impor- 
tant one. We have received an enor- 
mous amount of mail in regard to it. 
I testified before the committee in favor 
of the bill. I am grateful to the ma- 
jority leader for bringing up the bill, 
and I am grateful to the Senator from 
Texas for the fine position he has taken 
in regard to it. I trust that the bill will 
be passed. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator from New York. As he knows, 
the bill in all its details is not exactly 
as we would like to have it, but the 
emergency situation involved is such a 
desperate one that we have amended 
the bill in order to comply with the de- 
sires of all the parties concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be sub- 
mitted, the question is on t}je engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1368) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Shipping Act, 1916 (46 
U.S.C. 801), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraphs: 

“The term ‘carrying on the business of 
forwarding’ means the dispatching of ship- 
ments by any person on behalf of others, by 
oceangoing common carriers in commerce 
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from the United States, its territories, or 

essions to foreign countries, or between 
the United States and its territories or 
possessions, or between such territories and 
possessions”, and handling the formalities 
incident to such shipments. 

“An ‘independent ocean freight forwarder’ 
is @ person carrying on the business of 
forwarding for a consideration who is not a 
shipper or consignee or a seller or purchaser 
of shipments to foreign countries, nor has 
any beneficial interest therein other than a 
lien, nor directly or indirectly controls or is 
controlled by such shipper or consignee or by 
any person having such a_ beneficial 
interest.” 

Sec. 2. The Shipping Act, 1916, is further 
amended by redesignating section 44 as sec- 
tion 45, and inserting immediately after sec- 
tion 43 the following new section: 

“Sec. 44. (a) No person shall engage in 
carrying on the business of forwarding as 
defined in this Act unless such person holds 
a license issued by the Federal Maritime 
Commission to engage in such business: 
Provided, however, That a person whose pri- 
mary business is the sale of merchandise may 
dispatch shipments of such merchandise 
without a license. 

“(b) A forwarder’s license shall be issued 
to any qualified applicant therefor if it is 
found by the Commission that the applicant 
is, or will be, an independent ocean freight 
forwarder as defined in this Act and is fit, 
willing, and able properly to carry on the 
business of forwarding and to conform to 
the provisions of this Act and the require- 
ments, rules, and regulations of the Com- 
mission issued thereunder, and that the pro- 
posed forwarding business is, or will be, con- 
sistent with the national maritime policies 
declared in the Merchant Marine Act, 1936; 
otherwise such application shall be denied. 
Any independent ocean freight forwarder 
who, on the effective date of this Act, is 
carrying on the business of forwarding un- 
der a registration number issued by the 
Commission may continue such business for 
a period of one hundred and twenty days 
thereafter without a license, and if appli- 
cation for such license is made within such 
period, such forwarder may, under such 
regulations as the Commission shall pre- 
scribe, continue such business until other- 
wise ordered by the Commission. 

“(c) The Commission shall prescribe rea- 
sonable rules and regulations to be observed 
by independent ocean freight forwarders and 
no such license shall be issued or remain in 
force unless such forwarder shall have fur- 
nished a bond or other security approved by 
the Commission, in such form and amount 
as in the opinion of the Commission will 
insure financial responsibility and the sup- 
ply of the services in accordance with con- 
a agreements, or arrangements there- 
or. 

“(d) Licenses shall be effective from the 
date specified therein, and shall remain in 
effect until suspended or terminated as here- 
in provided. Any such license may, upon 
application of the holder thereof, in the dis- 
cretion of the Commission, be amended or 
revoked, in whole or in part, or may upon 
complaint, or on the Commission’s own ini- 
tiative, after notice and hearing, be sus- 
pended or revoked for willful failure to com- 
ply with any provision of this Act, or with 
any lawful order, rule, or regulation of the 
Commission promulgated thereunder. 

“(e) A common carrier by water may com- 
pensate a person carrying on the business 
of forwarding to the extent of the value 
rendered such carrier in connection with 
any shipment dispatched on behalf of others 
when, and only when, such person is licensed 
hereunder and has performed with respect 
to such shipment the solicitation and secur- 
ing of the cargo for the ship or the booking 
of, or otherwise arranging for space for, such 
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cargo, and at least two of the following 
services: 

“(1) The coordination of the movement of 
the cargo to shipside; 

“(2) The preparation and processing of the 
ocean bill of lading; 

“(3) The preparation and processing of 
dock receipts or delivery orders; 

“(4) The preparation and processing of 
consular documents or export declarations; 

“(5) The payment of the ocean freight 
charges on such shipments: 
Provided, however, That where a common 
carrier by water has paid, or has incurred an 
obligation to pay, either to an ocean freight 
broker or freight forwarder, separate com- 
pensation for the solicitation or securing of 
cargo for the ship or the booking of, or other- 
wise arranging for space for, such cargo, then 
such carrier shall not be obligated to pay 
additional compensation for any other for- 
warding services rendered on the same cargo. 
Before any such compensation is paid to or 
received by any person carrying on the 
business of forwarding, such person shall, if 
he is qualified under the provisions of this 
paragraph to receive such compensation, cer- 
tify in writing to the common carrier by 
water by which the shipment was dispatched 
that he is licensed by the Federal Maritime 
Commission as an independent ocean freight 
forwarder and that he performed the above 
specified services with respect to such ship- 
ment Such carrier shall be entitled to rely 
on such certification unless it knows that 
the certification is incorrect.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





DELEGATION OF CERTAIN FUNC- 
TIONS BY THE SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1759, S. 
2135. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2135) to authorize the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to delegate cer- 
tain functions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, with 
amendments, on page 2, line 8, after 
the word “amended”, to insert “with 
reference to general rules as distin- 
guished from rules of particular appli- 
cability, or of the making of any rule, 
regulation, or order pursuant to section 
19(b) of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934”, and in line 23, after the word 
“further”, to strike out “That any per- 
son suffering legal wrong because of any 
agency action, or aggrieved by such ac- 
tion within the meaning of any relevant 
statute, shall be entitled to review 
thereof by the Commission” and in lieu 
thereof, to insert “That in the event 
action at a delegated level (1) denies 
any request for action pursuant to sec- 
tion 8(a) or section 8(c) of the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933 or the first sentence of 
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section 12(d) of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934; (2) suspends, denies, or re- 
vokes a broker-dealer registration pur- 
suant to section 15(b) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934; (3) suspends, 
denies, or withdraws any registration or 
suspends or expels a member of a na- 
tional securities exchange pursuant to 
section 19(a) of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934; or (4) suspends trading 
on an exchange pursuant to section 19(a) 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
@ person or party adversely affected by 
such action shall be entitled to review 
by the Commission”; so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) in 
addition to its existing authority, the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, hereinafter 
referred to as the “Commission”, shall have 
the authority to delegate, by published order 
or rule, any of its functions to a division 
of the Commission, an individual Commis- 
sioner, a hearing examiner, or an employee 
or employee board, including functions with 
respect to hearing, determining, ordering, 
certifying, reporting, or otherwise acting as 
to any work, business, or matter: Provided, 
however, That nothing herein contained 
shall be deemed to supersede the provisions 
of section 7(a) of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 241), as 
amended: And provided further, that noth- 
ing herein contained shall be deemed to au- 
thorize the delegation of the function of 
rulemaking as defined in the Administrative 
Procedure Act of 1946, as amended, with 
reference to general rules as distinguished 
from rules of particular applicability, or of 
the making of any rule, regulation, or order 
pursuant to section 19(b) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934. 

(b) With respect to the delegation of any 
of its functions, as provided in subsection 
(a) of this section, the Commission shall 
retain a discretionary right to review the 
action of any such division of the Commis- 
sion, individual Commissioner, hearing ex- 
aminer, employee, or employee board, upon 
its own initiative or upon petition of a party 
to or an intervenor in such action, within 
such time and in such manner as the Com- 
mission shall by rule prescribe: Provided, 
however, That the vote of one member of 
the Commission shall be sufficient to bring 
any such action before the Commission for 
review: And provided further, That in the 
event action at a delegated level (1) denies 
any request for action pursuant to section 
8(a) or section 8(c) of the Securities Act of 
1933 or the first sentence of section 12(d) 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934; (2) 
suspends, denies, or revokes a broker-dealer 
registration pursuant to section 15(b) of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934; (3) sus- 
pends, denies, or withdraws any registration 
or suspends or expels a member of a na- 
tional securities exchange pursuant to sec- 
tion 19(a) of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934; or (4) suspends trading on an ex- 
change pursuant to section 19(a) of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, a person or 
party adversely affected by such action shall 
be entitled to review by the Commission. 

(c) Should the right to exercise such re- 
view be declined, or should no such review 
be sought within the time stated in the 
rules promulgated by the Commission, then 
the action of any such division of the Com- 
mission, individual Commissioner, hearing 
examiner, employee, or employee board, 
shall, for all purposes, including appeal or 
review thereof, be deemed the action of the 
Commission. 

Sec. 2. In addition to the functions trans- 
ferred by the provisions of Reorganization 
Plan Numbered 10 of 1950 (64 Stat. 1265), 
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there are hereby transferred from the Com- 
mission to the Chairman of the Commission 
the functions of the Commission with re- 
spect to the assignment of Commission per- 
sonnel, including Commissioners, to perform 
such functions as may have been delegated 
by the Commission to Commission person- 
nel, including Commissioners, pursuant to 
section 1. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, Senators will recall the dis- 
approval of the reorganization plan and 
the debate engendered by its considera- 
tion on the ground that the delegation 
was too broad and the right of appeal 
was too narrow. We have worked on 
this problem since the disapproval of the 
reorganization plan and have evolved 
this proposed legislation. 

I speak in favor of S. 2135, as amend- 
ed, a bill which would authorize the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
delegate certain of its functions, and 
provide for appeals of actions taken un- 
der such delegations. 

On June 22, 1961, I introduced, for 
myself and for Senator Javirs, S. 2135, 
a bill designed to accomplish the basic 
objectives of Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1961, without raising the problems 
which were involved in that plan. 

As the result of comments on this bill, 
amendments have been agreed to which 
meet the objections raised at the hear- 
ings and which are, nevertheless, ac- 
ceptable to both the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

On August 24, 1961, S. 2135, as amend- 
ed, was reported favorably by unanimous 
vote of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

This bill would carry out the basic 
Objectives of Reorganization Plan No. 
1, to provide for greater flexibility in 
the handling of the business before the 
Commission, permitting its disposition 
at different levels so as better to pro- 
mote its efficient dispatch. At the same 
time, S. 2135, as amended, meets the ob- 
jections raised with respect to the dele- 
gation of the general rulemaking power 
and the aggrieved party’s right of ap- 
peal to the Commission, as proposed in 
Reorganization Plan No. 1. 

Regarding the Commission’s authority 
to delegate, section 1(a) of the bill pro- 
vides that the Securities and Exchange 
Commission shall have the authority to 
delegate any of its functions by pub- 
lished order or rule to a division of the 
Commission, an individual Commis- 
sioner, a hearing examiner, or an em- 
ployee or employee board, subject to 
three exceptions. 

The first exception provides that noth- 
ing in the bill shall be deemed to super- 
sede the provisions of section 7(a) of the 
Administrative Procedure Act of 1946, 
as amended. That section provides, in 
effect, that, where the organic statute 
of an agency requires that adjudicatory 
matters may be decided only upon a 
written record, after opportunity for a 
hearing, these functions must be per- 
formed by the full agency, one or more 
members thereof, or a qualified hearing 
examiner appointed in accordance with 
the Administrative Procedure Act. 
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The second exception provides that 
nothing in the bill shall be deemed to 
authorize the delegation of the authority 
to make general rules as distinguished 
from rules of particular applicability. 
The rulemaking authority under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act includes 
first, rules of general applicability such 
as general regulations, and, second, rules 
of particular applicability such as orders, 
which normally consist of the Commis- 
sion’s response to an application by a 
single party and which resolve a particu- 
lar statutory issue in relation to that 
party only. In order to facilitate the 
dispatch of matters of particular ap- 
plicability such as orders and yet retain 
in the Commission itself the authority 
to make general rules, the bill as re- 
ported distinguishes between the two 
and authorizes the Commission to dele- 
gate the former but not the latter. 

The third exception provides that 
nothing in the bill shall be deemed to 
authorize the delegation of the making 
of any rule, regulation, or order pursu- 
ant to section 19(b) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934. Section 19(b) 
permits the Commission, after certain 
conditions have been met, to alter or 
supplement the rules of an exchange 
with regard to matters such as financial 
responsibility of members, trading in 
certain securities during specified pe- 
riods, and the fixing of reasonable Com- 
mission rates. 

REVIEW BY THE COMMISSION 


Section 1(b) of the bill provides in 
part that the Commission itself retains 
the discretionary right to review any 
action taken pursuant to delegation 
under the bill. This right may be exer- 
cised upon the Commission’s own initia- 
tive or upon petition of a party to or an 
intervenor in such action, within such 
time and in such manner as the Com- 
mission shall by rule prescribe. 

S. 2135, as amended, would also per- 
mit a single member of the Commission 
to bring any action taken pursuant to a 
delegation under the bill before the full 
Commission for review. 

It is the opinion of the committee that, 
except in the four instances discussed 
below, the requirement that the full 
Commission must review all delegated 
actions which are questioned by any one 
of its members is ample protection 
against possible unwarranted action 
under delegations pursuant to the bill, 
and that an absolute right of review by 
the adversely affected party is therefore 
not necessary. However, if there are in- 
stances other than the four discussed 
below in which the Commission might 
determine that there should be an ab- 
solute right of review, it can so provide 
in its rules. And S., 2135 in no way im- 
pairs the right of a person or party to 
petition the court of appeals for review, 
even though he may be denied review 
by the Commission. 

In the following instances the right 
of a person or party adversely affected 
by the action of a delegate to review by 
the Commission is preserved: 

First. If the action denies any re- 
quest for action pursuant to section 8 
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(a) or section 8(c) of the Securities Act 
of 1933 or the first sentence of section 
12(d) of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934. Under sections 8 (a) and (c) the 
Commission is empowered to accelerate 
the effective date of registration state- 
ments and to determine the effective 
date of posteffective amendments to reg- 
istration statements under which securi- 
ties are to be offered and sold to the 
public. Under the first sentence of sec- 
tion 12(d) the registration of a security 
becomes effective 30 days after the Com- 
mission has received certification from 
exchange authorities that the security 
has been approved by the exchange, or 
within such shorter period as the Com- 
mission may determine. 

Second. If the action suspends, denies, 
or revokes a broker-dealer registration 
pursuant to section 15(b) of the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934. Section 15 
(b) sets the standards which a broker- 
dealer must meet to become and remain 
registered; furthermore, it gives the 
Commission authority under certain 
conditions to suspend, deny, or revoke 
broker-dealer registrations. 

Third. If the action suspends, denies, 
or withdraws any registration or sus- 
pends or expels a member of a national 
securities exchange pursuant to section 
19(a) of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934. Section 19(a) authorizes the Com- 
mission, after meeting certain require- 
ments, to take such action if it is “neces- 
Sary Or appropriate for the protection of 
investors.” 

Fourth. If the action suspends trad- 
ing on an exchange pursuant to section 
19(a) of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934. 

Section 1(c) of the bill provides as fol- 
lows with regard to the finality of the 
Commission’s decision: 

Should the right to exercise such re- 
view be declined, or should no such re- 
view be sought within the time stated in 
the rules promulgated by the Commis- 
sion, then the action of any such division 
of the Commission, individual Commis- 
sioner, hearing examiner, employee, or 
employee board, shall, for all purposes, 
including appeal or review thereof, be 
deemed the action of the Commission. 

Regarding the transfer of certain 
functions to the Chairman, section 2 of 
S. 2135 would transfer to the Chairman 
the functions of the Commission with 
respect to the assignment of Commis- 
sion personnel, including Commissioners, 
to perform such functions as may have 
been delegated by the Commission to 
Commission personnel under section 1 
of the bill. This follows the pattern 
established for other Commission func- 
tions by Reorganization Plan No. 10 of 
1950, which transferred other admin- 
istrative and personnel functions of the 
Commission to the Chairman. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize once 
again that S. 2135, as amended, is ac- 
ceptable to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the New York and Boston Stock Ex- 
changes, which had appeared before the 
Banking and Currency Committee to 
testify in favor of proposed amendments 
to Reorganization Plan No. 1. 
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The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission at present has a heavy backlog 
of work because of the increased activity 
in the securities market. S. 2135, as 
amended, would enable the Commission 
to achieve much greater utility from its 
present manpower. At the same time, 
this bill would free the Commissioners 
themselves from dealing with details of 
minor consequence, thereby enabling 
them to concentrate on the broad, more 
important aspects of Commission busi- 
ness. Thus, on the one hand, this bill 
would give the Commission the increased 
efficiency which it needs and, on the oth- 
er, by relieving the Commissioners of 
onerous details, give them the necessary 
time to deal effectively with the many 
matters of policy which confront them. 

I strongly urge, Mr. President, that the 
Senate adopt this bill, which will give 
the SEC the flexibility of operation it 
must have to meet the demands of to- 
day’s securities market. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator has stated 
the situation. I think it can be fairly 
said that I led the fight on the Securi- 
ties and Exchange reorganization plan, 
and the Senate went along with the 
proposition that it should not be ap- 
proved. That such action was wise is 
shown by the fact that we have tailored 
an authority which is of far less greater 
magnitude, but which at the same time 
gives the SEC all the power it needs to 
accelerate its activities. 

Whereas the reorganization plan ran 
head on into strong opposition from 
the leading security exchanges, this bill 
has not aroused any such opposition. 
From my correspondence and communi- 
cations with the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Ex- 
change, I have every reason to believe 
that they can live with this particular 
measure so far as the Securities and 
Exchange Commission is concerned. 

If Members of the Senate are inter- 
ested in the subject and will consult the 
Recorp of August 24, 1961, at page 16948, 
they will find spelled out in detail pre- 
cisely how this bill differs from Re- 
organization Plan No. 1. 

The three major differences are—and 
they should be restated—that there is 
now no longer the opportunity in the 
SEC to delegate the rulemaking power, 
but only delegate the power to make 
rules of particular applicability. Under 
their practice, even a decision of cases 
could be brought about by a change in 
the rule. Therefore, that authority can 
be delegated to a lower echelon below 
that of the Commissioners themselves. 

What is extremely important is that 
we have now not only reduced the re- 
quirement for discretionary review from 
two members, which was in practical ef- 
fect half of the Commission, because 
one member has been ill for a long time, 
to one member, but have provided man- 
datory right of review, in what the stock 
exchanges regard as a critical matter, 
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in which the individual or securities firm 
may go to the Commission. 

These include: first, denial of a re- 
quest for acceleration of the effective 
date of a registration statement; second, 
suspension, denial, or revocation of a 
broker-dealer registration; third, sus- 
pension, denial, or withdrawal of a regis- 
tration, or suspension or expulsion of a 
member of a national securities ex- 
change; and, fourth, suspension of trade 
on an exchange. 

These are critically important rights, 
and make mandatory the right of re- 
view by the whole Commission. 

I have enjoyed the cooperation of the 
Senator from New Jersey. He tried 
hard to have the reorganization plan 
adopted. When he did not succeed, he 
sat down with me and, in a practical 
way, tried to tailor legislation which 
would meet the need. 

Mr. President, I represent a large se- 
curity market, in terms of representing 
the State of New York, and I feel I have 
a great responsibility in this field. 

I think all of us realize that the pri- 
vate enterprise system is heavily de- 
pendent on the knowledge that securities 
may be sold and traded with the com- 
plete confidence of the public. 

All of us understand that when we 
deal with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, we are not dealing with 
someone who can guide the investor, 
take him by the hand and tell him what 
to invest in, and guarantee him a profit; 
but it can say that, so far as the Com- 
mission knows, security issuances are 
kept free of manipulation and rigging 
and price fixing, and that the people 
can rely on the representations which 
are made, and then make up their own 
minds as to whether they wish to buy, 
sell, trade, or acquire new securities. 

Therefore, I hope the Senate will feel 
satisfied with the job, insofar as it 
ought to be done, as set forth in the bill, 
and that it will be favorably considered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I am gratified by the remarks 
of the Senator from New York, and join 
with him in urging passage of the 
Measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the amendments be considered 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the committee amend- 
ments will be considered en bloc. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendments en bloc. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2135) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I move to lay that motion on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF ALLOW- 
ABLE CHARITABLE CONTRIBU- 
TIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 557, H.R. 2244. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
2244) relating to the deduction for in- 
come tax purposes of contributions to 
charitable organizations whose sole pur- 
pose is making distribution to other 
charitable organizations, contributions to 
which by individuals are deductible with- 
in the 30-percent limitation of adjusted 
gross income. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance with amendments. 





NUCLEAR TESTS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the courage and maturity 
which President Kennedy has shown 
toward the question of nuclear tests. 
This is not a time to panic, and the Pres- 
ident’s statement yesterday demonstrates 
his determination not to blindly react 
to the Soviet announcement that they 
will resume nuclear tests. The Presi- 
dent is obviously speaking from a posi- 
tion of strength and the Soviet decision 
to resume tests is a clear indication of 
their nuclear inferiority. 

The contrast between the genuine con- 
cern of the United States over the fright- 
ful prospect of more nuclear fallout as 
contrasted with the crass and brutal So- 
viet attempt at nuclear blackmail is now 
clear for all the world to see. President 
Kennedy and his advisers deserve the 
confidence of all Americans and our ad- 
ministration for their determination to 
leave no stone unturned to seek control 
of arms and an agreement which will 
spare the world from the devastating 
effects of nuclear fallout. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PELL. I yield. 

Mr. HART. I express admiration for 
the statement made by the Senator from 
Rhode Island, and I hope that when 
those of us here learn, as I just did, that 
the Russians have announced an inter- 
mediate bomb detonation in the atmos- 
phere over Asia, we will not reach for 
the swords, literally or figuratively; that 
we will recognize the Communists have 
proved themselves to be as bad as their 
harshest critics have described them; and 
that the moment has arrived when we 
must submit to the test of responsibility. 

It is wonderful that a review is being 
made here to determine whether our 
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nuclear arsenal is adequate. If the re- 
view suggests there is a question as to 
that, then a hard decision must be made; 
but let us wait until we get that answer 
before we “fire off” here. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with what the 
distinguished Senators from Rhode Is- 
land and Michigan have just said. 

I can state without fear of success- 
ful contradiction, insofar as what the 
Senators have been talking about is 
concerned, we are in extremely good 
shape, I would say most excellent shape. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I regard with the same 
concern expressed by other Senators the 
situation they have discussed. 

I stated yesterday, and I reiterate in 
this context today, I think we should be 
guided not by the technique of following 
the leader, if the word “leader” can be 
used in the context of his horrible busi- 
ness, but instead by observing the neces- 
sities of our own security and that of 
the free world. If anything, we should 
show restraint at this time, when our 
hands are untied—everybody knows 
that and we are free to safeguard our 
own and the free world’s security. This 
will serve us well, impressing deeply 
upon the heart and conscience of the 
world everything we have said about 
the rulers of Russia. I do not think it 
is the people, for I think the rulers may 
well be attempting to frighten their 
people in this way into believing we are 
going to attack them—which is, if that 
is their purpose, the biggest, most out- 
rageous, brutal, and barbarous lie any 
group of men ever imposed upon those 
they rule—we are making it crystal clear 
that there is nothing to this, and no 
fear of it need be entertained. 

I think the restraint which we are 
showing is best calculated to impress 
upon the world that we desire peace, 
that we will do our best in the terrible 
world in which we live to practice what 
we preach, and that the rulers of the 
USS.R. are doing everything to vali- 
date what we have been telling the world 
they really are. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
had a comment to add to the thoughts 
expressed by other Senators in regard 
to the explosion of a nuclear bomb by 
the Russians. 

I do not think we should be surprised 
by what has happened. I think we had 
every reason to expect it. We knew 
when Russia announced that she was 
going to resume testing that she was 
near such a point. We have suspected 
Russia may have been doing some test- 
ing even before now. We know Russia 
was getting ready for testing, because 
it takes a considerable time to prepare 
for a test of a weapon of this nature. 

The Senator from New York said 
something about frightening the people 
inside Russia, with respect to the danger 
of war. I think Russia is deliberately 
attempting to frighten the free world. 
I think this is part of a scare program 
centered around the Berlin crisis. Cer- 
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tainly we should not be surprised or 
allow ourselves to become excited. 





CONVERSION OR EXCHANGE OF 
MATURED SERVICE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business, which I believe is Calendar 
No. 557, be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 669, H.R. 856. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
856) to amend section 704 of title 38, 
United States Code, to permit the con- 
version or exchange of policies of ma- 
tured service life insurance to a new 
modified life plan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





PADRE ISLAND NATIONAL SEA- 
SHORE RECREATION AREA GETS 
STRONG NEW SUPPORT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
more and more people are joining in 
strong support of my bill, S. 4, to make 
88 miles of Padre Island in the Gulf of 
Mexico a national seashore recreation 
area, thereby preserving a great natural 
recreation site for use of all the people. 

Two distinguished Texans who have 
joined in support of the Padre Island 
bill are Mr. Claude Carter, of Harlingen, 
Cameron County, former president of the 
Texas Bar Association, and Mr. Garland 
Smith, an outstanding lawyer and a civic 
and business leader, of Weslaco, Hidalgo 
County, in the Rio Grande Valley. 
These two gentlemen are leaders of 
character, integrity, and distinction, 
known through great areas of Texas. 

Mr. Carter and Mr. Smith have as- 
sisted the able and distinguished Cam- 
eron County Judge Oscar C. Dancy in 
explaining to the public the importance 
of the Padre Island bill, not only as a 
recreational facility, but as a _ vast 
strengthening factor to the south Texas 
area economy. 

The 88-mile provision they support is 
the same as the one included in the bill 
which was transmitted from the Public 
Lands Subcommittee to the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee this 
week. 

I request unanimous consent to print 
in the Recorp the following article which 
appeared in the Corpus Christi, Tex., 
Caller on August 25, 1961, under the title 
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“Dancy Supported in Seashore Stand by 
Two Attorneys.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Corpus Christi Caller, Aug. 25, 
1961] 


DANCY SUPPORTED IN SEASHORE STAND BY Two 
ATTORNEYS 


BROWNSVILLE.—Two valley attorneys have 
joined Cameron County Judge Oscar C. 
Dancy in favoring the 88-mile-long national 
seashore area proposal for Padre Island. 
They support Dancy in his statement that 
its “ridiculous to think the Federal Govern- 
ment will not make provisions for roads 
in the proposed park area.” 

In a recent panel discussion, Weslaco at- 
torney, Garland Smith said: “I find it impos- 
sible to understand the reasoning of people 
who say they have to have a commitment 
for a road from one end of the island to the 
other. To state there would be no roads 
would be just like stating that General 
Motors, when they make another model, are 
not going to put the motor in the cars. 

“There isn’t anything pending commer- 
cially here that would bring in more busi- 
ness, more money to the Rio Grande Valley, 
than the Padre Island seashore. I do not 
know of a single project that is now pro- 
posed by any chamber of commerce that 
would do as much for every town in the 
valley as the proposed park and yet they 
come out with these silly things, like roads.” 

Dancy, during the panel discussion when 
asked if the Brownsville Chamber of Com- 
merce had changed their stand regarding a 
demand for road or road easement provi- 
sions in the seashore bills pending before 
Congress, said “They didn’t do anything.” 

Dancy, in recent radio talks, charged the 
local chamber with “throwing a monkey 
wrench in the machinery by demanding 
road provisions.” He asked them to change 
their stand, but to date, the chamber has 
refused to rescind a 1960 resolution on the 
matter. 

The third member of the panel, Harlingen 
attorney, Claude Carter said: “I think it 
would be a tragedy if we passed the Kilgore- 
Young bill and fail to get the 88-mile road 
which would give us 7 miles in Cameron 
County. If we fail to get this seashore 
area, we must remember that we still have 
the Padre Island Causeway to pay off, on 
which we owe $3.75 million. If we get this 
seashore bill, in accordance with a similar 
situation in Cape Hatteras, that bridge will 
be paid for in a few years from the enor- 
mous amount of tourist traffic that will 
flow over the bridge as a result of the sea- 
shore.” 

Smith, a resident of adjacent Hidalgo 
County, said that even though none of the 
land was his county, “the better off the tax- 
payers of Cameron County are the better 
off we are in Hidalgo County.” 

Dancy said he will make two radio 
speeches Saturday and will “talk about the 
roads on the island.” 

“IT am not too disappointed that the Texas 
Legislature did not take final action on the 
Padre Island matter because I am sure they 
will take care of it in October,” Dancy said. 
“We have had fine cooperation between the 
State of Texas and the Federal Government 
and this isn’t always the case. We have 
also had fine cooperation between the two 
great rival political parties on this and other 
seashore legislation.” 





CONVERSION OR EXCHANGE OF 
MATURED SERVICE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 856) to amend section 
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704, of title 38, United States Code, to 
permit the conversion or exchange of 
policies of matured service life insurance 
to a new modified life plan, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance, with an amendment, on page 4, 
after line 8, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 2. (a) Subchapter I of chapter 19 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“§ 725. Limited period for acquiring insur- 
ance 

“(a)(1) Any person heretofore eligible to 
apply for participating national service life 
insurance between October 8, 1940, and April 
24, 1951, both dates inclusive, shall, upon 
application made in writing within two years 
after January 1, 1962, submission of evidence 
satisfactory to the Administrator showing 
such person to be in good health at the time 
of such application, and payment of the re- 
quired premiums, be granted insurance un- 
der the same terms and conditions as are 
contained in standard participating policies 
of national service life insurance. 

“(2) All premiums paid and other income 
received on account of national service life 
insurance granted under the authority con- 
tained in this subsection and on any total 
disability income provision which may be 
attached thereto shall be segregated in the 
national service life insurance fund and, to- 
gether with interest earned thereon, shall be 
available for the payment of liabilities under 
such life and disability insurance. 

“(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 782 of this title the Administrator 
shall determine annually the administrative 
costs which in his judgment are properly 
allocable to such life and disability insur- 
ance and shall thereupon transfer the 
amount of such costs from any surplus 
otherwise available for dividends on such life 
and disability insurance from the national 
service life insurance fund to the general 
fund receipts in the Treasury. The Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs is directed to 
submit to the Senate Committee on Finance 
and the House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, at the end of each fiscal year, a detailed 
report on additional costs occasioned by issu- 
ance of new policies under this section. 

“(b) Any person heretofore eligible to ap- 
ply for insurance under section 620 of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, 
as amended, or subsection (a) of section 722 
of this title, shall, notwithstanding any time 
limitation for filing application for insurance 
contained in such sections, upon application 
made in writing within two years after Janu- 
ary 1, 1962, be granted insurance under sub- 
section (a) of section 722 of this title, subject 
to the other limitations and conditions ap- 
plicable to such insurance. 

“(c) Any person heretofore eligible to ap- 
ply for insurance under section 621 of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, 
as amended, shall, upon application in writ- 
ing made within two years after January 1, 
1962, and submission of evidence satisfactory 
to the Administrator showing such person to 
be in good health at the time of such ap- 
plication and payment of the required pre- 
miums, be granted insurance under subsec- 
tion (b) of section 723 of this title subject 
to the limitations and conditions applicable 
to such insurance, except that (1) until 
January 1, 1964, limited convertible term 
insurance may be issued but not renewed 
after the applicant’s fiftieth birthday, and 
(2) the premiums charged for such insur- 
ance and for any total disability income pro- 
vision which may be attached thereto shall 
include an additional amount for adminis- 
trative costs as determined and fixed by the 
Administrator at the time of issue. The 
Administrator is authorized to transfer an- 
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nually an amount representing such admin- 
istrative costs from the revolving fund to 
the general fund receipts in the Treasury. 

“(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 782 of this title, a medical examina- 
tion when required of an applicant for is- 
suance of insurance under subsection (a) or 
(c) of this section shall be at his own ex- 
pense by a duly licensed physician. 

“(e) No insurance shall be granted under 
this section to any person referred to in sec- 
tion 107 of this title.” 

(b) The analysis of subchapter I of chap- 
ter 19 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 


“725. Limited period for acquiring 
ance.” 


insur- 


On page 7, after line 7, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 314 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended— 
(1) by striking out “$19” in subsection 
(a) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘$20’’; 
(2) by striking out “$36” in subsection 
((b) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$38”; 
(3) by striking out “$55” in subsection 
(c) and inserting in lieu thereof “$58”; 
(4) by striking out “$73” in subsection 
(d) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$77”; 
(5) by striking out “$100” in subsection 
(e) and inserting in lieu thereof “$106”; 
(6) by striking out “$120” in subsection 
(f) and inserting in lieu thereof “$127”; 
(7) by striking out “$140” in subsection 
(g) and inserting in lieu thereof “$148”; 
(8) by striking out “$160” in subsection 
(h) and inserting in lieu thereof “$169”; 
(9) by striking out “$179” in subsection 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof “$190”; 
(10) by striking out “$225” in subsection 
(j) and inserting in lieu thereof “$245”; 
(11) by striking out “$450” in subsections 
(kK), (0), and (p) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$500”; 
(12) by striking out “$309” in subsection 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof “$335”; 
(13) by striking out “$359” in subsection 
(m) and inserting in lieu thereof “$385”; 
(14) by striking out “$401” in subsection 
(n) and inserting in lieu thereof “$435”; 
(15) by striking out “$150” in subsection 
(r) and inserting in lieu thereof “$200”; and 
(16) by striking out “$265” in subsection 
(s) and inserting in lieu thereof “$285”. 
(b) The Administrator may adjust admin- 
istratively, consistent with the increases au- 
thorized by this section, the rates of disabil- 
ity compensation payable to persons within 
the purview of section 10 of Public Law 85- 
857 who are not in receipt of compensation 
pursuant to chapter 11 of title 38, United 
States Code. 


On page 8, after line 24, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 


Sec. 4. (a) Subsection (r) of section 314 
of title 38, United States Code, is further 
amended by striking out “for all periods 
during which he is not hospitalized at Gov- 
ernment expense” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “, subject to the 
limitations of section 3203(f) of this title”. 

(b) Section 3203 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(f) Where any veteran in receipt of an 
aid and attendance allowance described in 
section 314(r) of this title is hospitalized at 
Government expense, such allowance shall be 
discontinued from the first day of the second 
calendar month which begins after the date 
of his admission for such hospitalization for 
so long as such hospitalization continues. 
In case a veteran covered by this subsection 
leaves a hospital against medical advice and 
is thereafter readmitted to hospitalization, 
such allowance shall be discontinued from 
the date of such readmission for so long as 
such hospitalization continues.” 
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And, on page 9, after line 17, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 

Src. 5. Section 312(4) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“three” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“seven”. 

Src. 6. Sections 3, 4, and 5 of this Act shall 
take effect on the first day of the second 
calendar month which begins after the date 
of enactment of this Act, but no payments 
shall be made by reason of such sections 
for any period before such effective date. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 856) was read the third 
time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the action of the Senate by which 
Calendar No. 669, H.R. 856, was read the 
third time be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 





PAYMENT OF ANNUITIES TO WID- 
OWS AND DEPENDENTS OF 
JUDGES OF TAX COURTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 706, H.R. 
4317. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
4317) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code for 1954 and incorporate therein 
provisions for the payment of annuities 
to widows and certain dependents of the 
judges of the tax courts of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 
4317) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 and incorporate therein 
provisions for the payment of annuities 
to widows and certain dependents of the 
judges of the tax courts of the United 
States, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Finance, with amend- 
ments, on page 13, line 16, after the word 
“service”, to strike out “within the pur- 
view of section 3 of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act (5 U.S.C. 2253)” and insert 
“nerformed as a congressional employee 
(as defined in section 1(c) of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act (5 U.S.C. 2251 
(c))’’; in line 22, after the word “serv- 
ice’, to strike out “but such annuity, re- 
duced in accordance with subsection (d), 
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if applicable, shall not exceed 3742 per- 
cent of such average annual salary” and 
insert “but such annuity shall not ex- 
ceed 37% percent of such average an- 
nual salary and shall be further reduced 
in accordance with subsection (d), if ap- 
plicable”; on page 16, afer line 15, to in- 
sert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 403(b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to taxability 
of beneficiaries under annuities purchased 
by section 501(c)(3) organizations) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting before the comma at the 
end of paragraph (1)(A) the following: “or 
for an employee by an employer which is a 
public school system”; and 

(2) by inserting before the period in the 
heading of such section the following: “or 
Pusiic ScHooL SYSTEM”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1957. 


And on page 17, after line 5, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 809(d)(6) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
deduction for group life, accident, and 
health insurance) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “group life insurance 
contracts and group accident and health 
insurance contracts” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “accident and health insurance 
contracts (other than those to which para- 
graph (5) applies) and group life insurance 
contracts”; and 

(2) by striking out the heading and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “CERTAIN ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH INSURANCE AND GROUP LIFE IN- 
SURANCE” 

(b) Section 815(c)(2)(C) of such Code 
(relating to policyholders surplus account) 
is amended by striking out “group life and 
group accident and health insurance con- 
tracts” and inserting in lieu thereof “acci- 
dent and health insurance and group life 
insurance contracts”. 

(c) Section 832(b) of such Code (relat- 
ing to definitions) is amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (3) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) UNDERWRITING INCOME.—The term 
‘underwriting’ means the premiums earned 
on insurance contracts during the taxable 
year less— 

“(A) losses incurred and expenses in- 
curred, and 

“(B) the allowance for accident and 
health insurance contracts (determined un- 
Ger paragraph (7)).”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(7) ALLOWANCE FOR ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE.—The allowance under paragraph 
(3)(B) for accident and health insurance 
contracts is an amount equal to 2 percent of 
the premiums earned for the taxable year 
attributable to accident and health insur- 
ance contracts, except that such allowance 
for the taxable year and all preceding tax- 
able years shall not exceed an amount equal 
to 50 percent of the premiums earned for 
the taxable year attributable to such con- 
tracts.” 

(ad) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1960. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing 3o the committee 
amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there have been so many-confer- 
ences going on all over the floor, while 
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the amendments have been agreed to, 
that I would raise the question whether 
the Senate at this time knows upon what 
it is legislating or to what amendments 
it has agreed. As one Senator sitting 
here, I do not know where we are from 
a parliamentary point of view. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate has agreed to four committee 
amendments. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KERR. What is the calendar 
number of the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Calen- 
dar No. 706. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may 
I inquire as to the status of Calendar 
No. 557? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Calen- 
dar No. 557 was laid aside temporarily. 

The question is now on the passage of 
Calendar No. 706. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, while I 
have no objection to the basic bill now 
before the Senate, I do have serious res- 
ervations about one of the Finance Com- 
mittee amendments, section 4, which is 
the substance of the bill S. 397. 

This bill H.R. 4317 seeks to provide 
for the payment of annuities to widows 
and dependents of judges on the U.S. Tax 
Court. This is in line with similar pro- 
visions affecting the other Federal courts. 

This committee amendment, on the 
other hand, would permit life insurance 
companies to deduct an amount equal to 
2 percent of the premiums from individ- 
ual accident and health insurance con- 
tracts when determining gain or loss 
from operations for income tax pur- 
poses. 

Permitting this deduction for income 
tax purposes can have no justification on 
its own merits. Indeed, none has been 
shown. Proponents of the bill allege 
that a special deduction is allowed for 
group business, and since there are few 
essential differences between group and 
individual business in this field, a similar 
deduction should be allowed for individ- 
ual business. Or, as the leadoff witness 
for the life insurance companies, in tes- 
tifying before the Finance Committee, 
expressed it: 

Without going into any details, this 2- 
percent deduction would equalize the in- 
dividual policy as against the group policy. 


This is neither a true statement nor a 
valid argument. 

Clearly, the risk undertaken by the 
writer of individual health and accident 
policies is not nearly so great as the risk 
undertaken by the writer of group pol- 
icies. The company writing a group pol- 
icy for a large industrial concern, such as 
the plant in Texas where an explosion 
resulted in the loss of several hundred 
lives, could, conceivably, be bankrupt by 
a single occurrence. The possibility of 
such a catastrophe or disaster affecting 
this many holders of individual policies 
written by a single life insurance com- 
pany is highly unlikely. 

It has never been shown, however, that 
this 2-percent deduction was justified, 
even for group business. Risk is prop- 
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erly diversified, where circumstances so 
warrant, by reinsurance. Furthermore, 
I am unaware of any principle of taxa- 
tion or of life insurance underwriting 
which provides for diversification of risk 
through such a direct reduction of taxes 
on net profits. 

It has been argued by those in favor 
of this provision that many small com- 
panies have achieved a high-risk position 
in writing individual health and accident 
business merely as a result of the suc- 
cessful operations of a single agent in a 
single community. Where such a sit- 
uation has resulted from the voluntary 
actions of the company, it would seem 
that reinsurance would be dictated by 
prudent management. 

It is difficult to imagine that the 
cumulative risk voluntarily assumed by 
companies handling individual policies is 
sufficiently great to warrant a special tax 
concession. Even should the risk be 
great, it is impossible for me to see how 
a tax concession would be appropriate as 
a compensation for this voluntary risk 
taking. As a witness before the com- 
mittee pointed out, “Considerations of 
prudent management, State supervision, 
and available reinsurance procedures 
would appear to place the writing of in- 
dividual accident and health policies on 
a sound actuarial basis within the ca- 
pacity of the individual company.” 

From another point of view, this pro- 
vision is not an “equalizer.” No similar 
deduction is allowed casualty companies 
when they write either group or indi- 
vidual health and accident business. 
Permitting life companies a 2-percent 
allowance based on premium receipts on 
individual health and accident business 
would, then, create still another favorit- 
ism, and instance of unequal tax treat- 
ment as between competing companies. 
Some of these casualty companies are 
also quite small and write a fairly con- 
centrated business. Clearly, the pro- 
posed deduction would result in highly 
selective benefits, depending upon the 
extent of a particular life company’s ac- 
tivity in the individual health and acci- 
dent field. Thus the proposed amend- 
ment would perpetrate another inequity 
in our tax laws while seeking to alleviate 
an alleged existing one. 

Whether or not the risks undertaken 
by two companies, the one writing indi- 
vidual health and accident policies and 
the other writing group policies, are equal 
is peripheral to the discussion. Although 
the committee claims that this amend- 
ment, providing for the deduction of 2 
percent of premiums on individual health 
and accident insurance by life insurance 
companies in determining their gain or 
loss from operations, is necessary in view 
of a similar deduction in the Life In- 
surance Company Income Tax Act of 
1959 for premiums on group health and 
accident business, in my view there is 
no valid reason for allowing the 2-percent 
deduction in the case of either group or 
individual business. 

The Finance Committee, as it has so 
often done in the past when presented 
with an instance of unequal tax treat- 
ment, has chosen to equalize through 
liberalization rather than to pursue the 
more painstaking path of examining the 
justification for the bellwether provision. 
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Justification of an additional favoritism 
because of the existence of another can- 
not be a sound argument. Two steps 
taken in the wrong direction are, ob- 
viously, not the same as one step along 
the right path. 

In a quest for fairness and equity in 
the tax laws, it seems to me that the 
Finance Committee should consider the 
removal of a special privilege as a means 
toward equalization where unequal 
treatment now exists. The action of the 
committee in adopting this amendment 
has resulted only in a recommendation 
for the creation of two inequities, as 
against the taxpaying public, where only 
one existed before. I do not believe this 
to be a salutary process. 

Life insurance companies have shown 
no need for tax relief. Passage of this 
measure is not sought on the basis of 
need or relief of undue hardship. As an 
industry, life insurance companies are 
among the more lightly taxed. An addi- 
tional tax cut does not seem justified. 

The revenue lost to the Government 
by the enactment of this measure, al- 
though not large by some standards, 
could certainly be used to good advan- 
tage. Funds are required now for the 
buildup of our military forces, for eco- 
nomic and technical aid to underdevel- 
oped countries, for the exploration of 
space, and for scientific research in the 
laboratory. 

The creation of unnecessary tax loop- 
holes was never wise; today, such a prac- 
tice is indefensible from any viewpoint. 

I do not consider the proposed legis- 
lation to be a major measure and, there- 
fore, on Friday afternoon before Labor 
Day I shall not ask for a yea-and-nay 
vote. I do point out the inadvisability 
of this measure and the undeserved 
character of the tax relief provided. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
with reference to H.R. 4317 as reported 
by the Committee on Finance be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

H.R. 4317: ANNUITIES FOR WIDOWS OF JUDGES 
OF THE Tax CouURT 

H.R. 4817 provides a survivor annuity 
system for widows and dependent children 
of Tax Court Judges. As amended by the 
Committee on Finance, it is in all substan- 
tial respects identical to the survivor annu- 
ity system Congress provided for Federal 
judges in 1956. The maximum benefit to a 
widow of a Tax Court judge under the bill 
is $8,437.50 per year (based on 30 years’ serv- 
ise at $22,500). The maximum additional 
benefit for dependent children is $360 per 
child with an overall limitation of $900. To 
qualify for this maximum benefit the judge 
will have to make contributions of 3 percent 
of his salary for 30 years or a total of $20,250. 

Under the bill the judge must have at 
least 5 years of covered service to qualify 
for survivor benefits. Widows will receive 
annuities starting at age 50 unless there 
are dependent children, in which case bene- 
fits will begin immediately. A widow's 
benefit will terminate on her death or re- 
marriage, and children’s benefits will termi- 
nate on death, marriage, or attaining age 18. 

H.R. 4317, as passed by the House, would 
have provided survivors of Tax Court judges 
somewhat greater annuities than widows of 
Federal judges get under the 1956 law. Your 
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committee believed there was no justifica- 
tion for this difference and the House-passed 
bill was amended in two respects to con- 
form its benefit formula to the formula in 
the 1956 law. 

The Committee on Finance also added two 
new provisions to the House bill. The first 
insures that amounts contributed by a State 
or local government toward the purchase 
price of an annuity for an employee of a 
public school system will qualify for the 20 
Percent exclusion allowed by section 403(b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code in the same 
manner and to the same extent as if the 
annuity were purchased for an employee of 
an organization described in section 
501(c)(3), relating to educational, chari- 
table and religious organizations. Under 
present interpretation, employees of public 
schools are taxed currently on employer con- 
tributions toward an annuity contract while 
employees of private schools are not. This 
comes about because public schools are not 
“organizations described in section 501 
(c)(3).”. Your committee felt it was un- 
reasonable to require public schools to make 
application for exemption from tax under a 
particular section of the law when the Fed- 
eral Government has no power under the 
Constitution to tax such activities in the 
first place. This committee amendment 
clarifies present practice by treating public 
school employees in the same manner as 
private school employees are treated for pur- 
poses of section 403(b). This clarifying 
amendment will apply to 1958 and subse- 
quent years, the same as the effective date 
of section 403(b). 

The other provision added to the House 
bill your committee broadens in two re- 
spects the deduction of 2 percent of pre- 
miums attributable to group accident and 
health insurance contracts now allowed life 
insurance companies for purposes of the 
phase 2 tax or underwriting income. First, 
the deduction is extended to individual acci- 
dent and health policies written in 1961 and 
thereafter. This will be of special benefit to 
smaller life insurance companies which 
ordinarily do not write substantial group 
contracts but which may be active in the 
market for individual accident and health 
policies where risks frequently are greater. 
Second, your committee has eliminated any 
competitive advantage this 2-percent deduc- 
tion has given life insurance companies over 
casualty companies writing similar policies 
by providing that it is to be available to 
casualty companies with respect to accident 
and health policies written by them in 1961 
and thereafter. Mutual casualty insurance 
companies, however, will receive no tax ben- 
efit from this new deduction because it is 
an adjustment in determining underwriting 
income and under existing law mutual in- 
surance companies are not taxed on their 
underwriting income. However, if they be- 
come taxable on their underwriting income 
as the President recommends, they would 
benefit from this 2-percent deduction. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 4317) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 and to incorporate therein 
provisions for the payment of annuities 
to widows and certain dependents of the 
judges of the Tax Court of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 
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Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS UNDER 
NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE ACT OF 1940 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
peo crsmerpmerein of Calendar No. 458, H.R. 
439. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CuERK. A bill (H.R. 
4539) to amend section 723 of title 38, 
United States Code, to provide for im- 
mediate payment of dividends on in- 
surance heretofore issued under section 
621 of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
with reference to H.R. 4539 as approved 
by the Senate Committee on Finance be 
printed at this point in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON H.R. 4539 


The general purpose of the bill is to pro- 
vide, under certain conditions, for the pay- 
ment in cash of one special dividend on 
policies of insurance issued originally be- 
tween April 25, 1951, and January 1, 1957, 
under section 621 of the National Service 
Life Insurance Act of 1940 (NSLI Act), to 
persons who applied therefor within 120 days 
after release from active duty (most of whom 
are Korean conflict veterans). Dividends 
are not now payable on such insurance. 

The 5-year term insurance issued under 
section 621 of the NSLI Act was originally 
nonconvertible (could not be converted to 
permanent plan insurance), and nonpartici- 
pating (no dividends are payable thereon.) 
The premium rates for this insurance are 
based on the Commissioners 1941 Standard 
Ordinary Table of Mortality and interest at 
the rate of 2% percent per annum. These 
premiums have resulted in a surplus in the 
revolving fund of about $60 million which 
is growing at the rate of $6 to $7 million 
yearly. It is this surplus which the special 
dividend is intended to reduce. 

The bill would require the Administra- 
tor to determine the administrative cost to 
the Veterans’ Administration of paying the 
special dividend and transfer the amount 
thereof from the surplus in the revolving 
fund to the appropriations, “General oper- 
ating expenses, Veterans’ Administration.” 
Also, future surpluses arising in the revolv- 
ing fund in excess of the actuarial liabili- 
ties of the fund, including contingency re- 
serves, are to be transferred from time to 
time to the general fund receipts in the 
Treasury. 

There is no legal entitlement in the policy- 
holders to the surplus that has accrued in 
the revolving fund because under the terms 
of the statute the contract provides that the 
insurance shall be nonparticipating. How- 
ever, as pointed out above, the insureds have 
paid considerably higher premiums than 
mecessary. Accordingly, as a matter of 
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equity it is reasonable for the Congress to 
distribute this surplus under the conditions 
generally proposed. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration recommends favorably considera- 
tion of the bill by your committee. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





CONVERSION OR EXCHANGE OF 
MATURED SERVICE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 669, H.R. 856. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
856) to amend section 704 of title 38, 
United States Code, to permit the con- 
version or exchange of policies of ma- 
tured service life insurance to a new 
modified life plan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, have 
the committee amendments already been 


agreed to? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendments have been 
agreed to. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the action 
by which the committee amendments 
were agreed to be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I do 
not know what parliamentary procedure 
to follow, but I suggest that the two 
committee amendments be treated sep- 
arately. Such action will serve the pur- 
pose of the amendment which I offered 
to the bill to strike section 2, the nation- 
al service life insurance amendment. 

I should like to make clear that I have 
no quarrel with the national service life 
insurance amendment. The Senate has 
passed it on five separate occasions. It 
has passed it as an amendment on a bill 
which the House passed at this session 
and which now lies on the desk of the 
Speaker of the House. It has been made 
clear that the House will not take action 
at this session on any bill containing 
that amendment. 

I know the sincerity and deep feeling 
that my friend and colleague the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana {[Mr. Lone] has on 
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this subject. He is indeed anxious to 
have the House consider this proposal, 
which has passed the Senate five times. 
On one occasion as many as 70 Senators 
sponsored the bill. I think, if I am not 
mistaken, the bill passed unanimously in 
this body. Nevertheless, if we are to get 
any cost-of-living increase for the serv- 
ice-connected disabled veterans of this 
Nation at this session of Congress, we 
shall have to separate this increased 
compensation provision from the na- 
tional service life insurance program and 
the reopening of that program. The two 
are not connected. The two cover dif- 
ferent areas of benefit to our servicemen, 
and I for one am not willing to go home 
and not give a deserved cost-of-living 
increase to the disabled veterans of this 
Nation merely because we have hit a 
parliamentary hassle between the two 
bodies of Congress. 

I therefore hope that the Senate will 
consider separately the two committee 
amendments: one, section 2; the other, 
section 3. If they cannot be voted on 
separately, I will offer an amendment, 
which was jointly submitted by me 
and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] on the 18th of this month, 
known as 8—-18-61—A, which, on page 4, 
beginning with line 9, would strike out 
all of section 2, and then renumber sec- 
tions 3 through 6 as sections 2 through 5, 
respectively. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator that the 
amendments can be voted on separately. 

Mr. MORTON. In that case, Mr. 
President, I ask that they be voted on 
separately. 

Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I understand what the 
Senator from Kentucky seeks to do is 
supported by the Disabled Veterans of 
America and by other veterans’ organi- 
zations. Is that correct? 

Mr. MORTON. It is supported by the 
Disabled American Veterans, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and by the 
AMVETS. They have no objection to 
the national service life insurance pro- 
gram, and to giving our veterans an op- 
portunity to enter that program, but 
they realize that unless we break this 
logjam, which has developed between 
the view of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee and the view of the Senate, 
there will be no legislation to benefit the 
disabled veterans who have service-con- 
nected disabilities. We will not have an 
opportunity to do anything for them at 
this session. 

Mr. SCOTT. I commend the distin- 
guished Senator for his constant and 
continuing interest in veteran and other 
programs. I hope the proposal of the 
Senator from Kentucky will be adopted. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am Per- 
fectly willing to have the matter come to 
a vote, and it does not make too much 
difference to me whether it comes on the 
Senator’s motion to strike or on the 
so-called national service life insurance 
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amendment. I do wish to discuss the 
matter, however, before a vote on it is 
reached. I should like to pose a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. On what basis is this 
question coming to a vote? Is it coming 
to a vote on the amendment itself or on 
the motion to strike? Either one would 
be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. MORTON. Since the Chair has 
announced that the amendments can 
be voted on separately, I suggest that we 
do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on inserting a new section 2. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can there be 
a vote on the national service life in- 
surance amendment? 

Mr. MORTON. That is agreeable to 
me. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the committee amend- 
ment with the exception of sections deal- 
ing with national service life insurance, 
be agreed to, and that the Senate then 
proceed to vote, when discussion has 
been concluded, on the national service 
life insurance portion, which I shall 
discuss. 

Mr. MORTON. That is section 2. We 
can vote on section 2. According to the 
Senator’s request, section 3, which is the 
other amendment, stays in the bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The portion of the committee amend- 
ment agreed to is as follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 314 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$19” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$20”; 

(2) by striking out “$36” in subsection 
(b) and inserting in lieu thereof “$38"’; 

(3) by striking out “$55” in subsection 
(c) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$58’; 

(4) by striking out “$73” in subsection 
(d) and inserting in lieu thereof “$77”; 

(5) by striking out “$100” in subsection 
(e) and inserting in lieu thereof “$106”; 

(6) by striking out “$120” in subsection 
(f) and inserting in lieu thereof “$127”; 

(7) by striking out “$140” in subsection 
(g) and inserting in lieu thereof “$148”; 

(8) by striking out “$160” in subsection 
(h) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$169”’; 

(9) by striking out “$179” in subsection 
(i) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$190’; 

(10) by striking out “$225” in subsection 
(j) and inserting in lieu thereof “$245” ; 

(11) by striking out $450” in subsections 
(kK), (0), and (p) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$500”; 

(12) by striking out “$309” in subsection 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof “$335”; 

(13) by striking out “$359” in subsection 
(m) and inserting in lieu thereof “$385”; 

(14) by striking out “$401” in subsection 
(n) and inserting in lieu thereof “$435”; 

(15) by striking out “$150” in subsection 
(r) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$200’; and 

(16) by striking out “$265” in subsection 
(s) and inserting in lieu thereof “$285”. 

(b) The Administrator may adjust admin- 
istratively, consistent with the increases au- 
thorized by this section, the rates of dis- 
ability compensation payable to persons 
within the purview of section 10 of Public 
Law 85-857 who are not in receipt of com- 
pensation pursuant to chapter 11 of title 38, 
United States Code. 

Sec. 4. (a) Subsection (r) of section 314 
of title 38, United States Code, is further 
amended by striking out “for all periods 
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during which he is not hospitalized at Gov- 


ernment expense” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“. subject to the limitations of section 
$203(f) of this title:. 

(b) Section 3203 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“(f) Where any veteran in receipt of an aid 
and attendance allowance described in sec- 
tion 314(r) of this title is hospitalized at 
Government expense, such allowance shall 
be discontinued from the first day of the 
second calendar month which begins after 
the date of his admission for such hospital- 
ization for so long as such hospitalization 
continues. In case a veteran covered by this 
subsection leaves a hospital against medical 
advice and is thereafter readmitted to hos- 
pitalization, such allowance shall be discon- 
tinued from the date of such readmission 
for so long as such hospitalization con- 
tinues.” 

Sec. 5. Section 312(4) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“three” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“seven”. 

Sec. 6. Sections 3, 4, and 5 of this Act 
shall take effect on the first day of the 
second calendar month which begins after 
the date of enactment of this Act, but no 
payments shall be made by reason of such 
sections for any period before such effective 
date. 


Mr. MORTON. What we have agreed 
to leave in the bill as an amendment, 
and which has already passed the House, 
is a very modest increase for our dis- 
abled veterans. 

In the lower sections it amounts to 
changing the amount from $19 to $20; 
then from $36 to $38; from $55 to $58; 
from $73 to $77; from $100 to $106; from 
$120 to $127; from $140 to $148; and so 
on. 

These are modest increases. ‘There 
has been no change in the compensation 
since 1957. 

I am sure we all agree that these 
modest increases in compensation to our 
service-connected disabled veterans are 
justified and long overdue. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I understand that 
the total amount involved is roughly $88 
million and that it has Budget ap- 
proval. Is that correct? 

Mr. MORTON. The Budget approval 
was for a slightly lower amount. This 
amount is what passed the House, which 
is in the neighborhood of $88 million. 
The point I make is that we are in agree- 
ment. We passed unanimously the na- 
tional service life insurance amend- 
ment, which is of interest to many of 
us. However, we are not going to get the 
benefits for the disabled veterans if we 
include the national service life insur- 
ance amendment in the bill. That 
amendment is now in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, on the Speaker’s desk. Any 
Member who has supported the national 
service life insurance amendment on 
the other bill can easily vote to strike it 
from this bill, because that provision is 
now on the Speaker’s desk. If the House 
sees fit to act on it, it will act on it. 
However, the House has indicated to us 
that it may not act on it. Therefore, 
why jeopardize compensation to our dis- 
abled veterans by insisting on including 
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the national service life insurance 
amendment in the pending bill? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to ask the 
Senator if a vote of “no” would mean 
that the Senator’s position would be 
sustained, because the vote would be on 
the committee amendment, 

Mr. MORTON. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is not of- 
fering an amendment of his own, is he? 

Mr. MORTON. No. If we want to 
get any increased compensation for our 
disabled veterans, we must vote “no.” 

Mr. JAVITS. I am in favor of the 
proposal, and have so written many vet- 
erans on this subject. However, I ap- 
preciate the position of the Senator. 
As is always true in the Senate, we must 
depend on one of our colleagues in the 
Senate, like the Senator from Kentucky 
in this instance, or as in other cases, 
on my colleague from New York [Mr. 
KEATING], or on myself, to alert us in 
connection with a situation of which a 
colleague in the Senate has special 
knowledge. Iam grateful to the Senator 
from Kentucky for alerting us on this 
matter. 

Mr. MORTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I should like to ask 
the Senator if the other bill which we 
passed, and which I supported—and my 
position has been to give veterans a 
further opportunity to apply for insur- 
ance—was limited solely to the insurance 
proposition. 

Mr. MORTON. No; it contained in- 
creased compensation for disabled vet- 
erans, but in a somewhat lower amount. 
After the House passed the bill for com- 
pensation to disabled veterans, our com- 
mittee slightly added to it and added the 
national service life insurance provision 
as a committee amendment. The Sen- 
ate passed the bill unanimously and sent 
it back to the House. It is now on the 
Speaker’s desk. The chairman of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee of the 
House has indicated that so long as the 
national service life insurance amend- 
ment is in the bill the House will not take 
it up. Now we have put in the pending 
bill the identical increments in the com- 
pensation for service-connected disabled 
veterans which are in the House-passed 
bill. 

Mr. KEATING. The pending bill is a 
House bill. 

Mr. MORTON. It is a House bill. It 
is also an insurance bill. 

Mr. KEATING. But the House sent 
another bill to us; is that correct? 

Mr. MORTON. Yes; to which we at- 
tached the pending bill including the na- 
tional service life insurance feature. It 
is a House-passed bill, which passed the 
House unanimously. Contained in the 
House bill was the substance of section 
1, which deals with term insurance. We 
added two amendments to it in commit- 
tee, one dealing with national service 
life insurance, which we had already 
passed a few weeks ago, which the House 
will not touch; and we also added in- 
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creased compensation for disabled vet- 
erans. 

My point is that if we strike section 2 
from the bill, we shall have a bill which 
is exactly, word for word, the same as 
the bills that have passed the House 
unanimously. ‘Therefore, there will be 
no question of a conference. We have 
every reason to expect that the House 
will pass it, and that it will be signed 
into law. Then we shall have done 
something. We shall have taken a 
modest step toward giving a cost-of-liv- 
ing increase to our disabled veterans. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall have to insist that a quorum 
be present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will resume the call of the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed the call 
of the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


[No. 181] 
Aiken Humphrey Randolph 
Case, S. Dak. Javits Schoeppel 
Church Keating Scott 
Curtis Kerr Talmadge 
Douglas Kuchel Thurmond 
Dworshak Long, La. Wiley 
Engle Mansfield Williams, N.J. 
Gore McNamara Williams, Del. 
Hart Morton Young, Ohio 
Holland Pell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. ALLoTT, Mr. 
BarRTLETT, Mr. BiBLE, Mr. BurpDick, Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia, Mr. CANNON, Mr. 
CaPEHART, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. Case of New 
Jersey, Mr. CLarK, Mr. Dirksen, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. ERVIN, Mr. 
Fone, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. 
HarTKE, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, 
Mr. Hickey, Mr. HILL, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. JORDAN, Mr. Lone of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Lone of Hawaii, Mr. McGee, 
Mr. METCALF, Mr. MILLER, Mr. MUNDT, 
Mr. MusSKIE, Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. PAs- 
TORE, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mrs. 
SmitrH of Maine, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. 
Stennis, Mr. Tower, and Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH, entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment inserting section 2. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
committee amendment. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. _ 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope Senators will remain long 
enough to hear what this vote is all 
about, because, in my opinion, this will 
be one of the most important votes cast 
in this Congress. The issue involved on 
this particular question is much more 
important than the substantive legisla- 
tive proposal which we are considering. 

Here is the problem we face. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance has a num- 
ber of times recommended to the Sen- 
ate, and the Senate has a number of 
times passed by unanimous vote, the pro- 
posal that veterans of World War II and 
the Korean war be offered an opportu- 
nity to take out national service life in- 
surance. 

In view of the unanimous votes that 
have repeatedly occurred in the Senate, 
it might sound as though this is not a 
controversial measure. Yet, it is a very 
controversial measure. Most Senators 
have received a great volume of mail, 
generated by insurance companies and 
insurance salesmen, demanding either 
that they withdraw their sponsorship of 
this legislation or that they vote against 
it. 

Not a single Member of this body has 
yet opposed a measure of this nature on 
its merits. There is one Member who, 
I assume, will vote against it at this time 
on its merits, but up to this time there 
has not been a single Member of this 
body who has taken the floor to speak 
or vote against the measure, a similar 
bill having previously been passed by a 
vote of 75 to 0. Senators have had as 
many as 75 letters a day, urging them 
to back off. They have not done so, not- 
withstanding the great amount of mail 
generated by insurance salesmen. 

On the other hand, on the House side, 
the rules of the House are such that it 
is possible for a committee chairman to 
prevent a measure that has been passed 
unanimously by the Senate from ever 
coming to a vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and that is what has been 
happening with regard to this particu- 
lar measure. 

This year the chairman of the House 
committee wrote the Senate. I put his 
letter in the Recorp a few days ago. 
He said that if we are going to pass a 
measure of this sort we should hold 
hearings. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I insist 
that there be order in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be order. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator indicate 
to the Senate to whom the letter was 
addressed? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It was a let- 
ter addressed by the chairman of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee to 
the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Finance, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp]. 

I put this letter in the Recorp with 
the consent of both chairmen. As a 
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matter of fact, I understand the chair- 
man of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee said he would like to have 
this letter made a matter of record. 
Here is what he proposed as of March 6, 
this year: 

It seems to me that a matter of this im- 
portance should be handled in the normal 
legislative way; that is, that hearings should 
be held and the matter should be consid- 
ered on its merits rather than placed as a 
rider on a bill which is not related to the 
subject under discussion. 


I feel that the amendment is relevant 
to this bill. Even if it were not, it was 
my impression, and it is still my im- 
pression, that one Member of one House 
does not have the right to tell the other 
House how it must legislate. When the 
Senate passes a bill and sends it to the 
House, or the House passes a bill and 
sends it to the Senate, it is entirely 
within the control of the House possess- 
ing the bill and papers to act in any 
fashion that it cares to act. 

The chairman of the committee went 
on to say: 

As you know, this has happened each 
time that the so-called Long amendment 
has passed the Senate. It has never been 
the subject of hearings— 


Once again, a House Member tells the 
Senate how it should act. In this case, 
hearings have been held by the Senate 
Committee on Finance— 
and it has never been a subject which 


has been debated or considered on its 
merits alone. 


The reason that it has never been de- 
bated on the negative side is that it has 
passed unanimously each time it has 
come up. Therefore, there has been de- 
bate on only one side of the issue, be- 
cause no one has taken the negative 
side of the question. 

The chairman goes on: 

I am writing with all due respect and in 
no effort whatsoever to influence or suggest 
the course of action which you or your com- 
mittee should follow, but nevertheless to 
express the hope that the substance of the 
Long amendment— 


That is an amendment which I offered 
for myself and 29 other Senators— 
will not be added to H.R. 856, or to any 
other bill which the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs has reported and sent to the Com- 
mittee on Finance for consideraion. If this 
occurs I feel that I must say that I will be 
constrained to object on that ground alone 
and I will not take the matter up or ask 
for a conference between the two Houses 
if an amendment is added containing the 
Long proposal. I say this with all due re- 
spect for you and your great committee. 


What does that mean? In the first 
place, we are being told by a House 
chairman how we should legislate—that 
we will have to conduct hearings, and 
that we must not offer amendments un- 
less they are relevant—and that even if 
we do so, he is not going to submit the 
measure to conference, although it was 
passed in the Senate by unanimous vote. 

What was the attitude of the Senate 
Committee on Finance on this question? 
Here is a committee of the Senate which 
is bound, by the Constitution, not to 
originate revenue bills, but it is a com- 
mittee which must consider major reve- 
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nue bills, tax measures, and tariff 
measures, which generate revenues. 

If we are to accept this type of man- 
date, it is tantamount to saying the 
House chairman can tell the Senate, in 
advance, that it cannot legislate at all, 
that we are to conduct hearings, and, 
that even if we do all these things, the 
measure will still not be considered, and 
will not be accorded the courtesy of a 
conference. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the Senator from 
Louisiana has pointed out that the 
writer of this letter said he was not 
making any suggestions? Am I to 
understand that the Senator from Loui- 
siana agrees with that interpretation 
and says this is not a suggestion, but a 
threat? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
date. 

What is the attitude of the Senate 
Committee on Finance on this question? 
Well, the Senate committee agreed with 
my argument that a single Member of 
the House cannot veto Senate-passed 
legislation in advance, without the 
matter having been considered by the 
House itself; that the Senate is entitled 
to amend important bills that come 
from the House. That is particularly 
true of a committee which is bound by 
the Constitution not to originate legis- 
lation of a revenue nature. In a great 
number of cases the only way we can 
legislate on such measures is to amend 
bills. When we are told in advance that 
we will not be permitted the courtesy of 
a conference, and that the House will 
not be permitted to act on the bill, that 
is tantamount to a single Member of the 
House having vetoed in advance Senate- 
passed legislation. 

What will it mean if we agree to this? 
It will mean that in advance a House 
committee chairman—whether it is the 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee or the chairman of the powerful 
Ways and Means Committee or any other 
chairman—can tell us, “If you see fit to 
put an amendment on a bill passed by 
the House and sent to the Senate, it will 
not be considered. It is like saying: 
“You must not legislate.” 

I think one of the most valuable rights 
which exists in this democracy is the 
right of any group to have its case heard 
on the floor of the Senate, even if the 
case is urged by a single Senator, even 
if the Senator has to fight the commit- 
tee. If the Senate agrees with the Sen- 
ator’s position, it then becomes the posi- 
tion of the U.S. Senate and it is no 
longer the position of an individual 
Senator. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
the Congress of the United States, by 
a two-thirds vote, can override even the 
wishes of the President of the United 
States, if he should veto legislation? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the Senator 
think that one Member of Congress, 
one Member of the House of Representa- 


It is a man- 
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tives, who happens to be the chairman 
of a committee, ought to assume a 
greater power than the President of the 
United States could exercise when it in- 
volves legislation? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It does not 
seem right to me. I suspect that this 
particular measure would be a subject 
on which the President’s veto might very 
well be overridden, because it is ex- 
tremely popular with veterans. Poten- 
tially its passage could benefit 16 mil- 
lion veterans. 

If we agree to this type of procedure, 
then we are agreeing in advance that 
a Member of the House, a single Mem- 
ber, a chairman of a committee, can 
veto Senate action before the Senate 
acts. We can bend our knee if we wish 
to bend our knee. We can foreclose the 
right of a Senator to stand on this floor, 
to carry his point, and to have his point 
considered in conference. We can fore- 
close the right of a Senator to fight a 
conference report because the Senate 
conferees yielded too easily. 

I have exercised that right myself, 
on occasion. So has the Senator from 
Illinois. So has the Senator from Dela- 
ware. Many other Senators have fought 
to maintain their positions on this floor. 
Occasionally they have been successful 
in opposing conference reports. The 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] did 
a with respect to the atomic energy 
ill. 

We can foreclose and surrender our 
rights. Wecan be bullied. We can back 
down if we wish to. I say if we are go- 
ing to yield to the chairman of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee this 
easily, before the second shot is ever 
fired, then it will take the House or Presi- 
dent Kennedy to save us from Khru- 
shchev, because if we will not stand up 
to a single Member of the House, I do 
not think a majority here will be able 
to stand up to Khrushchev. 

The threat has been handed to us. We 
have been told that we shall not be per- 
mitted to legislate. We have been told 
that we shall not be permitted a 
conference. 

The Senate Committee on Finance 
agreed to stand up as a group of men 
and say, “If that is how it is to be, we 
propose to amend a number of major 
measures. We will amend the veterans’ 
pension bill and the life insurance con- 
version bill and roll those bills up into 
one big package and send it to the House, 
and then stand pat to see what happens. 
We stand ready to talk about it, and we 
request conference.” 

The day the house is permitted to de- 
bate and vote on the measure I shall be 
willing to accept the mandate of the 
House. But I am not willing to bow 
down to a single House Member or to 
urge the Senate to bend its knee to a 
single House Member, when the Senate 
is unanimous. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. I fully agree with 
the Senator’s position in respect to bow- 
ing down to a single Member. That is 
not the position the House took when one 
Member of this body objected to the 
House language in a Post Office Depart- 
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ment appropriation bill last year, which 
language would have authorized the free 
delivery of unaddressed mail in the big 
cities. The House then took the posi- 
tion that only one Member of the Sen- 
ate was opposed, and that the House 
should not yield to him. 

Will the Senator, before he concludes 
his remarks, give us an explanation of 
a statement in the report which implies 
there is not the objection of only one 
Member. The statement appears on 
page 12. It is the statement of J. S. 
Gleason, Jr., Administrator of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

I do not recommend favorable considera- 
tion of the proposed legislation by your 
committee. 


The reference is to the Senator’s 
amendment. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it 
strongly recommends against enactment of 
the bill and that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report to your committee. 


We do not have before us any hear- 
ings, but we have the statement of the 
Veterans’ Administration and of the 
Bureau of the Budget that they are both 
very strongly opposed to the proposal. 
I should like for the Senator to explain 
that to the Senate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Here are 
the Senate hearings, for the benefit of 
the Senator. 

The Bureau of the Budget has con- 
sistently been against this proposal. It 
has consistently taken the attitude which 
the insurance companies have taken in 
respect to it. 

I doubt very much that the Bureau 
of the Budget is speaking for the ad- 
ministration, because President Kennedy 
was a sponsor of this bili no later than 
last year. I doubt very much that the 
President of the United States has any 
enthusiasm for defeating a bill which 
he favored, to the extent of placing his 
name on it as acosponsor. He also voted 
for the bill when he was in the Senate. 

I have seen such incidents occur be- 
fore. I have seen the Bureau of the 
Budget come to the Congress to say that 
something was not in accord with the 
policy of the President, and I have seen 
the President veto the bill although he 
was supposed to be in favor of it. I have 
seen this work in both ways. 

In my judgment, there is no doubt 
that the President would sign the meas- 
ure if it went to his desk. 

The Senate has unanimously passed 
the measure a number of times, and so 
has the committee, although it recog- 
nized that the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Bureau of the Budget did not 
support it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. As the able Senator 
knows, the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see has had the honor and opportunity 
to serve in both Houses of the Congress. 
Throughout the history of this country 
it has been necessary for both Houses 
to observe rules of comity. When such 
situations as this have occurred before, 
to such an extremity, it has upon oc- 
casion become necessary for the leader- 
ship of the two Houses to meet to pre- 
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serve comity between the two Houses of 
Congress. 

I respectfully suggest that this is an 
extreme situation. There is extreme 
provocation. I join with the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Louisiana 
in a rejection of an attempt to dictate 
to the Senate how it shall legislate and 
upon what it shall legislate, with a re- 
fusal to consider the recommendation 
of the Senate. 

I respectfully suggest that the Sena- 
tor has made his point. The Senator has 
made his case. We can have a yea and 
nay vote. If the attitude continues, the 
Vice President, the majority leader, and 
the minority leader can call upon the 
leadership of the other body to see that 
comity between the two Houses is pre- 
served. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. Furthermore, the Senator 
has not mentioned the President of the 
United States. Why should we be so 
terrified and run for fear of a legislative 
logjam, and why should we fear an 
impasse? So far we have not given the 
President an opportunity to demonstrate 
how he feels should he exercise his lead- 
ership in this field. The President has 
demonstrated he is capable of leading 
this country and the Congress. He has 
exercised considerable leadership upon 
the Congress. 

If we are going to retreat, we do not 
have to do so yet. We can stand our 
ground for quite a while, with honor, to 
see exactly how far the House insists on 
going and how far a single Member in- 
sists on going, and how far the veterans’ 
organizations propose to retreat. 

Frankly, the veterans’ organizations 
have been told, by memorandums sent to 
them by the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, that there is no chance for 
the legislation, that it will not be con- 
sidered, that it will not be permitted to 
come to a vote, and that it could not 
pass if it did. 

All I say is, “Let the House vote on 
it. Let the House do what it wishes. 
Let there be done in the House what any 
Senator can do, which is to make a posi- 
tion clear, to make an argument, to have 
a vote when Members understand the 
issue. 

A Senator can argue his side of the 
case. If a majority agrees with him, he 
will prevail. 

Incidentally, this outstanding and 
powerful chairman is one of those who 
voted to liberalize the Rules Committee 
of the House, so that the administra- 
tion’s program would have a better op- 
portunity to be presented and voted 
upon. If that is to be the case, why 
not let the Senate’s position be con- 
sidered and voted upon? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Turning from pro- 
cedure to substance, is it not true that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana provides there will be no ulti- 
mate net cost to the Government? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It could cost 
about $125,000 per year, because of cov- 
erage of certain persons who are insur- 
able, although they are not as good a 
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risk as they would be had they not 
incurred some service-connected disabil- 
ity. 

For the benefit of the service-con- 
nected disabled, there could be some 
small cost. However, the so-called cost 
of $7 million a year indicated in some 
letters is only illusory, because that is a 
cost to be paid by the veterans them- 
selves as a part of the premiums on the 
insurance. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
administrative costs would be provided 
by the veterans and not by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
cent of such costs. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am 
very desirous to see the second amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee on Fi- 
nance passed by the Senate and become 
law. It has been agreed to before. I 
understand that the Senate had agreed 
to it earlier today. 

The point is that if the Senate agrees 
to the first emendment, which relates to 
section 2, as offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], it is 
my opinion that this very urgent sec- 
tion, which provides an increase in com- 
pensation for service-connected disabled 
veterans, will not become law. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton]. He has 
consistently supported this measure. He 
has today stated his position on the floor 
of the Senate. He offered the amend- 
ment for increased compensation to dis- 
abled veterans in the Committee on 
Finance and the amendment was 
accepted. 

Today we are faced with the wisdom of 
joining or not joining two different prop- 
ositions. The question is not whether 
one agrees with the amendment to open 
up national service life insurance to more 
veterans, as proposed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone]. I happen to be opposed to the 
Long amendment. I have always voted 
against it in committee. I have never 
voted for it in the Senate. I have had 
printed in the Recorp statements in op- 
position to the amendment. But that is 
beside the point. I am in the minority. 
The Senate has repeatedly agreed to the 
Long amendment. But we are faced 
with a legisiative logjam. For a period 
of years, going back many years, the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
has taken a position against the opening 
up of national service life insurance 
along the lines proposed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana. 

The chairman of the House commit- 
tee is not speaking his own opinion only. 
He is repeating the position taken 
through the years by the House com- 
mittee. 

The Senate has already passed the 
Long amendment. It is on the Speak- 
er’s desk. If we want a meeting of the 
leadership to iron out questions of com- 
ity, the leadership can do so on legisla- 
tion that has already passed. 

We are faced not with a theory, but 
with a practical situation. Will Con- 
gress adjourn without enacting into law 
a@ measure to increase the compensation 
of service-connected disabled veterans 
or not? In my opinion, we should fol- 


Yes; 99 per- 
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low the course proposed by the Senator 
from Kentucky. Incidentally, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is for both measures. He does 
not oppose the insurance proposal. But 
he—as does everyone else who has stud- 
ied the question—realizes that the only 
way we can take care of the service- 
connected disabled veterans is through 
means other than loading the bill with 
an amendment on which there is much 
controversy between the House and the 
Senate. 

I sincerely hope that the vote on the 
committee-approved Long amendment 
will be “nay’’—not as an expression of 
approval or disapproval of the Long 
amendment, but for the purpose of en- 
acting into law this year a modest in- 
crease in compensation for veterans 
who have borne the battle and are dis- 
abled by reason of their service. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. I thank the Senator 
for what he has said. I should like to 
ask a question. In order to help the 
disabled veterans at this session of Con- 
gress, the vote on the pending question 
should be ‘“‘nay.” Is that correct? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. A vote of “nay” 
should not be understood as rejecting 
the Long amendment, but against an 
unwise joining. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I hope that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana {[Mr. Lone) will be retained in 
the bill. Certainly the Senate is entitled 
to have its position considered by the 
House of Representatives. If there is a 
difference between the Houses, the Sen- 
ate is entitled to a conference. There is 
no reason why the bill providing com- 
pensation in title 2 should not become 
law at this session of Congress. If there 
is a desire on the part of the House that 
the measure become law—as there surely 
is because the House has passed the 
measure “I believe unanimously—we can 
go to conference either on H.R. 879, 
which the Senate has passed and which 
is now on the Speaker’s desk, or on H.R. 
669, which is the pending business before 
the Senate. 

I think the Senate should pass the bill 
as it was brought to the Senate by the 
Committee on Finance, insist on the 
amendments of the Senate, and ask the 
House for a conference. If our leader- 
ship needs to talk to the leadership of 
the House in order to get a conference, 
I believe they will be effective in their 
efforts and approach. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the committee amendment 
inserting section 2. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HICKEY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were at lib- 
erty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
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Busy]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were at lib- 
erty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Cuurcul, 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FuLsricnt!], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEravuver], the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Moss], the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. LauscHeE], the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RussEtu], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Florida (Mr. Smatuers], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Smitu], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLaAn], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SyminctTon], and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CuHaveEz], 
are absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrrp], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Cuurcu], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi {[Mr. Eastianp], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MaGcnuson], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SMITH] would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] is paired with 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Utah would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT] is paired with 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Boccs]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arkansas would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Delaware would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartuy] is paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
Ton]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Moss] is paired with the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Prouty]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Symincton] is paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska I[Mr. 
Hruska]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Missouri would vote ‘“‘yea,” 
and the Senator from Nebraska would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripvces] and the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. Carson] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busu] is absent because of death in his 
family, and his pair has been previously 
announced. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrvska] is absent on official business. 
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The Senators from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL and Mr. Butter], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Bennett], the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Boccs], the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cort- 
ton], and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. YounG] are detained 
on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. BENNETT]! is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from New Mexico would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Boccs] is paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Arkansas would vote ‘“‘yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Cotton] is paired with 
the Senator from Minnesota I[Mr. 
McCartHy]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Hampshire would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from Min- 
nesota would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] is paired with the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SyMmInc- 
Ton]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Missouri would 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty] is paired with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Utah would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 18, as follows: 


[No. 182] 
YEAS—50 
Aiken Hart McNamara 
Bartlett Hartke Metcalf 
Bible Hayden Monroney 
Burdick Hill Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Neuberger 
Cannon Humphrey Pastore 
Carroll Jackson Pell 
Case, N.J. Javits Proxmire 
Clark Johnston Randolph 
Dodd Jordan Robertson 
Douglas Keating Sparkman 
Ellender Kerr Stennis 
Engle Kuchel Talmadge 
Ervin Long, Mo. Williams, N.J. 
Fong Long, Hawaii Yarborough 
Gore Long, La. Young, Ohio 
Gruening McGee 
NAYS—18 
Allott Goldwater Scott 
Capehart Hickenlooper Smith, Maine 
Case, S. Dak. Miller Thurmond 
Curtis Morton Tower 
Dirksen Mundt Wiley 
Dworshak Schoeppel Williams, Del. 
NOT VOTING—32 
Anderson Cooper McClellan 
Beall Cotton Morse 
Bennett Eastland Moss 
Boggs Pulbright Prouty 
Bridges Hickey Russell 
Bush Hruska Saltonstall 
Butler Kefauver Smathers 
Byrd, Va. Lausche Smith, Mass. 
Carlson Magnuson Symington 
Chavez Mansfield Young, N. Dak. 
Church McCarthy 
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So the committee amendment insert- 
ing section 2 was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, to save the time of the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the REcorp a statement I 
have prepared on the merits of the 
amendment on which the Senate just 
voted. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LONG OF LOUISIANA 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The U.S. Government’s policy of providing 
insurance for servicemen dates back to the 
War Risk Insurance Act of 1914, under which 
a Bureau in the Treasury Department was 
authorized to insure American vessels and 
cargoes, and subsequently the crewmembers 
of these vessels. After the U.S. entry into 
World War I, Congress, on October 6, 1917, 
amended the War Risk Insurance Act to es- 
tablish a program of yearly renewable term 
insurance against death or total permanent 
disability for servicemen, permitting them to 
secure protection additional to that available 
under the program of fixed disability and 
death compensation. This contractual in- 
surance continued in force after discharge, 
and could in most instances be converted to 
a permanent plan. 

By the act of May 29, 1928, Congress pro- 
vided that an insurable World War I vet- 
eran who had been eligible during service to 
apply for war risk insurance could apply at 
any time for new insurance (designated U.S. 
Government life insurance, USGLI) up to 
$10,000. This USGLI postservice insurance 
program was replaced on October 8, 1940, by 
the national service life insurance (NSLI) 
program. Thus, the privilege of applying 
for the more liberal USGLI was no longer 
available to inservice personnel. However, 
by virtue of the May 29, 1928, legislation, 
World War I veterans continued to be eligible 
to apply for USGLI cnverage. 

Following the precedent established for 
World War I veterans, Congress by the act 
of August 1, 1946, authorized the issuance 
of national service life insurance to insurable 
veterans of service during the period between 
October 8, 1940 (the beginning date of the 
NSLI program) and September 2, 1945 (the 
ending date of World War II hostilities). 
The act also provided for the issuance of 
nonparticipating (non-dividend-paying) in- 
surance to veterans of the same period of 
service who were insurable except for a 
service-connected disability. 

On April 25, 1951, Public Law 23 of the 
82d Congress was enacted. As a substitute 
for the contractual form of insurance, this 
law covered all inservice personnel with an 
automatic gratuitous $10,000 indemnity 
against death while in service (or within 120 
days after separation). In addition, vet- 
erans who had been covered by this indem- 
nity could under certain circumstances 
apply for contractual insurance after separa- 
tion from service. Veterans’ special term in- 
surance (nonparticipating, on a 5-year level 
premium plan) could be issued to nondis- 
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abled veterans upon application received 
within the 120-day period immediately fol- 
lowing separation. Service-disabled veter- 
ans’ insurance (nonparticipating, on a con- 
vertible term or permanent plan) could be 
issued to veterans suffering from a service- 
connected disability upon application within 
the 1-year period immediately following ad- 
ministrative determination that the appli- 
cant was suffering from such disability 
which impaired his insurability. 

Effective January 1, 1957, the servicemen’s 
indemnity program was discontinued by 
Congress. At the same time, the availability 
of veterans’ special term insurance to per- 
sons separated from service after Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, was terminated. Thus, since 
January 1, 1957, the only form of Govern- 
ment insurance issuable to any veteran is 
the service-disabled veterans’ insurance. 


II. EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


The proposed legislation would establish a 
2-year period, beginning January 1, 1962, 
during which nondisabled veterans and 
servicemen who served during the period 
between October 8, 1940 (beginning date of 
the NSLI program) and January 1, 1957 
(termination date of the servicemen’s in- 
demnity program), would be eligible to ap- 
ply for coverage under the NSLI program. 
Service-disabled personnel separated on or 
after April 25, 1951, would be given the 
same 2-year period to apply for coverage 
under the service-disabled veterans’ insur- 
ance program. 

Nondisabled veterans and servicemen ob- 
taining insurance during the extended pe- 
riod would bear the administrative costs 
resulting from their participation in the pro- 
gram, through a reduction of dividend pay- 
ments in the participating group, or a load- 
ing of premiums in the nonparticipating 
group. The administrative costs resulting 
from new service-disabled veterans’ insur- 
ance policies would be borne by the Govern- 
ment. In neither case would present pol- 
icyholders be in any way affected; the new 
policies would be formed into and paid from 
a completely separate fund. 


III, REASONS FOR THE LEGISLATION 


The primary argument in support of ex- 
tending the period during which World War 
II and Korean veterans may apply for Gov- 
ernment insurance coverage is the fact that 
both groups had only a relatively short 
period following separation from _ service 
during which they could obtain the form 
of veterans’ insurance for which eligible. 
For the World War II veteran, this privilege 
was terminated on April 25, 1951, not quite 
5 years after Congress first authorized the 
issuance of this insurance to veterans. For 
veterans of the Korean conflict, the act of 
April 25, 1951, provided only a 120-day pe- 
riod following separation during which a 
nondisabled veteran could apply for cover- 
age. The service-disabled Korean veteran 
was given 1 year during which to apply. 
On the other hand, the privilege of obtain- 
ing USGLI was open to the veteran of 
World War I from October 6, 1917, until April 
25, 1951, a period of more than 33 years’ 
duration. 

The act of April 25, 1951, which became 
Public Law 23 of the 82d Congress, took ef- 
fect abruptly, immediately upon enactment. 
Eligible veterans who had intended to se- 
cure protection had scant warning that the 
privilege was about to be terminated. In 
this connection, an excerpt from a 1953 re- 
port of the then House Subcommittee on 
Insurance is pertinent: 

“Writing with the ink of the present it is 
often possible to see how things in the past 
could have been done better and more effec- 
tively. Perhaps in the case of Public Law 
23 it would have been better to have made 
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the effective date prospective rather than 
immediate” (p. 3, House Committee Print 
No. 171, 83d Cong., 1st sess., Nov. 2, 1953). 

It should also be noted that termination 
was not requested or agreed to by the various 
veterans’ organizations. 

A germane question is why World War II 
veterans, by far the largest group which the 
proposed legislation would affect, did not 
secure national service life insurance during 
their time in service, or during the period 
August 1, 1946, to April 25, 1951. The great 
majority of these servicemen, it appears, did 
apply for and secure some amount of cover- 
age. During the war, about 95 percent of the 
inservice personnel were insured for an aver- 
age amount of approximately $9,000 per per- 
son. Up to December 31, 1947, the Veterans’ 
Administration had issued a total of 19,306,- 
406 NSLI policies; of this number, however, 
only 6,099,000 remained in force on that date. 
Thus, approximately 9 out of 10 of the veter- 
ans primarily affected by the proposed legis- 
lation did apply for and pay premiums on 
one or more national service life insurance 
policies during their inservice period. 

However, there are approximately 16 mil- 
lion veterans who would be eligible to obtain 
NSLI policies under the proposed legislation; 
the great majority of these are veterans of 
World War II, who allowed their coverage to 
expire following separation from service. 
Some of the reasons why so many veterans 
failed to maintain their policies in force 
following separation are fairly obvious. 
Probably the majority of veterans in this 
category were beset with economic problems 
related to their return to civilian life. While 
in service, most men were paying premiums 
by payroll deduction. Upon discharge, it 
became necessary to pay the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration direct in order to keep the policy 
in force. Those veterans who were without 
employment were not in a good position to 
pay the premiums. The same is true of 
those who went to school under the GI bill 
for several years. 

Insurance statistics indicate that the aver- 
age American male is most likely to obtain 
life insurance when between ages 35 and 40. 
This is the period when his responsibilities 
strongly dictate obtaining coverage, and his 
earnings are most nearly adequate to the 
need. Yet, the average veteran of World 
War II was 30 years of age when the right 
to obtain some form of national service life 
insurance was withdrawn. With respect to 
veterans of the Korean conflict, the average 
age was much lower when the privilege of 
making postservice application for veterans 
special term insurance was terminated 
Many of these men were only 21 or 22 years 
of age at the time. 

Furthermore, as to Korean veterans, a 
period of 120 days following separation from 
service was an inadequate opportunity to 
apply for the insurance available to them. 
Those released during the last 4 months 
of 1956 had even less than 120 days in which 
to apply. Those who remained in service 
beyond December 31, 1956, were absolutely 
barred from securing any Government in- 
surance unless they could establish a serv- 
ice-connected disability. 

Another problem with respect to veterans 
of the Korean conflict has to do with the 
type of insurance for which they were 
eligible to apply. With the enactment of 
Public Law 85-896, effective January 1, 
1959, Congress made the veterans’ special- 
term insurance convertible to permanent 
plans or exchangeable for limited convertible 
term plans at greatly reduced costs. It is 
possible that many more of these veterans 
would have made postservice application 
for the special-term insurance, had they 
known it would later be made convertible. 
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The expense of the proposed extension to 
the Government is not expected to exceed 
$150,000 in the first year. Estimates of the 
Veterans’ Administration over a 5-year 
period indicate that the average cost for 
5 years of the proposed new NSLI pro- 
gram would be approximately $300,000 per 
year. The extremely low cost of this pro- 
posal stems from the fact that, with the 
exception of service-disabled Korean vet- 
erans eligible for service-disabled veterans’ 
insurance, the administrative costs would 
be borne by the new policyholders. In addi- 
tion, it shouid be reiterated that reopening 
the opportunity to obtain NSLI coverage 
would in no way affect existing policyhold- 
ers, since the new policies would form an 
entirely separate fund. 

It might be said that the prime consider- 
ation supporting the enactment of this leg- 
islation is simply the justice of the matter. 
Veterans who failed to obtain national serv- 
ice life insurance or who failed to maintain 
their policies in force following separation 
from service should be given another chance 
to acquire the insurance, on the same terms 
and subject to the same conditions as other 
veterans of like class. The tremendous in- 
equality inherent in a situation where a 
relatively small body of the population of 
a country make the sacrifice of valuable 
years of life and endure the dangers of war 
for the benefit of the entire nation dictates 
some form of compensation for that minor- 
ity. Any opportunity to benefit as many as 
16 million veterans at no appreciable cost 
to the taxpayer is worthy of consideration. 


IV. ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE PROPOSAL 


1. Reopening the national service life in- 
surance program for a limited period, it is 
said, would violate the policy that the Fed- 
eral Government should reduce to the extent 
feasible commercial activities. This policy 
is said to have found expression in the enact- 
ment of Public Law 23 on April 26, 1951. 
A companion argument is that the issuance 
of new national service life policies would 
place the Government in unfair competition 
with private insurance carriers. 

The administration of insurance main- 
tained in force after separation of a veteran 
from the Armed Forces amounts to a service 
more than a business operation. The ques- 
tion of whether the Government is engaging 
in unfair commercial competition by offering 
insurance at cost certainly cannot be limited 
to veterans’ insurance. The same argument 
is applicable to the entire social security 
program, for example. In the latter in- 
stance, Congress has concluded that virtually 
every person should be required to carry in- 
surance against certain basic hazards. Such 
insurance is carried at cost, with annual 
taxes comparable to premiums. The social 
security annual tax amounts to $10.8 billion, 
and annual benefits come to $10.7 billion. 
In the case of veterans’ insurance, annual 
premiums and annual payments are less 
than 1 percent of the amount collected by 
social security and Government retirement 
programs. The same case can be made with 
respect to Government insurance, railroad 
retirement, and other insurance programs in 
which the Government participates. 

The opportunity to obtain insurance at 
cost is one which the Government made 
available to veterans, as a measure of grati- 
tude to those who were called upon to make 
an unequal sacrifice in time of national peril. 
Having granted this opportunity at a time 
when the majority of veterans were either 
uninterested or unable to take advantage of 
it, this proposal is simply that the chance be 
reextended at a time when most who failed 
are in a better position to avail themselves 
of it. 


1 Figures for fiscal 1960. 
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2. Commercial insurance is available at 
comparable rates. Tables will be included 
elsewhere in this report demonstrating the 
fact that rates for a like kind and amount 
of commercial insurance are anything but 
comparable. In all instances, the net cost of 
commercial insurance is considerably higher 
than the net cost of national service life in- 
surance, even when the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration’s estimated $5 per year administra- 
tive cost is added to the cost of NSLI. In 
some cases, commercial insurance is over 
500 percent more expensive than NSLI. 


V. ESTIMATED COST OF THE PROPOSAL 


The total cost of this proposal tc the Gov- 
ernment would depend upon the number of 
applications received and the number of pol- 
icies issued thereunder. There are approxi- 
mately 16 million veterans who would be 
eligible to apply for insurance. If 1 million 
of these applied, the following estimates 
have been put forward by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The experience of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to date indicates that insurance 
issued to nondisabled veterans under the na- 
tional service life insurance program is self- 
supporting, but that insurance issued to 
service-disabled veterans is not. The loss on 
the latter insurance has averaged about $90 
per policy per year. The Government will 
be required to bear this excess cost (claims 
above income from premiums) on service- 
disabled veterans’ insurance issued under 
the proposed extension. If, out of 1 million 
applicants for all types of insurance under 
the proposal about 1,600 policies of service- 
disabled insurance are issued, the excess 
claim cost on such insurance will be about 
$54,000 for the first year, $126,000 for the 
second, $144,000 for each of the next 3 years. 

On participating (dividend-paying) in- 
surance issued under the proposed legisla- 
tion the Government would be required to 
bear the excess mortality costs, the costs of 
waiver of premiums, and the cost of the 
total disability benefits arising from the ex- 
tra hazards of military service. If 1 million 
applications are received, it is assumed that 
725,000 policies of participating insurance 
will be issued, that the average face amount 
of such policies will be $6,500, and that 2 
percent of future claims on such insurance 
will be traceable to the extra hazards of 
service. On these assumptions, the extra 
hazard cost to the Government would be 
about $75,000 for the first year, $175,000 for 
the second, and $200,000 for each of the 
next 3 years. 

Only a small fraction of the adminis- 
trative costs on the new policies would be 
borne by the Government—that portion of 
administrative costs occasioned by service- 
disabled veterans’ policies issued under the 
proposal. The remainder of the adminis- 
trative costs will be borne by the new policy- 
holders themselves. If 1,600 service-dis- 
abled policies were issued, taking the ad- 
ministrative cost per policy to be about $5 
per year, the total administrative cost to 
the Government occasioned by this proposal 
would be in the neighborhood of $8,000 per 
year. 

The following table demonstrates 
above estimates: 


the 


| ! 
Service- | Service- | Service- | 
disabled | disabled | disabled 
benefit extra adminis- | Total 
cost hazard trative | 
cost costs 
| 


$8, 000 |$137, 000 
8, 000 | 309, 000 
8,000 | 352, 000 
8,000 | 352, 000 
8,000 | 352, 000 
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These cost figures are based on estimates 
provided by the Veterans’ Administration. 
According to that source, if the effective date 
of the proposed legislation remains at Jan- 
uary 1, 1962, these costs will be somewhat 
higher. The figures given are predicated up- 
on the adoption of a change proposed by the 
Veterans’ Administration—that the effective 
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date of the bill be set at 1 year from the 
date of enactment. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
number of applications for insurance under 
the proposed legislation could greatly exceed 
the 1 million assumed. This factor would 
mean that the above cost figures would be 
increased appreciably. 


VI. Comparative annual net costs for commercial and NSLI policies (premiums, including 
premium waiver, less dividends), $10,000 insurance 


5-year term (1st 5 years) 30-payment life (1st 20 years) 
at age— 

















at age— 

30 35 45 30 35 45 
Di suspennthenetenaendsancrnenaeseneuaeasenene $58. 40 $70. 00 $120. 20 $204. 68 $226. 80 | $306. 85 
SL. } Kniavadunucdsevenrieocmdasanadnabdukeew 61. 62 72. 08 125. 50 223. 03 246. 94 322. 30 

SS SE, BAIN 5.5 aon niet ann phe denen aeshiiaen ciel 59. 78 70. 02 117. 04 229. 59 254. 58 339. 
a sessibinieeneies tiniiniinaindnidnemnnhinne dnniginnctiaipel 59. 88 66. 28 118.72 202. 20 225. 50 302. 70 
iT 7c, SRI 0 canwgtiimenianiineebeneeeatue cats 44. 91 56. 10 103. 00 198. 85 219. 39 286. 70 
SS aha. das cahinneakamtciciamanatepnaneaee 58. 40 69. 60 117. 20 212. 35 238.90 | 320.60 

NSLI: 

With $5 administrative expense added _..-.....-.- 15. 90 17.00 55. 00 149. 80 176.40 | 258.20 
Without the $5 administrative charge..-.....--..-.. 10. 90 12. 00 50. 00 144. 80 171.40 | 253.20 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER 


having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 856) was passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend title 38, United States 
Code, to permit the conversion or ex- 
change of policies of national service 
life insurance to a new modified life 
plan, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Byrp 
of Virginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Lone of 
Louisiana, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. WILLIAMS 
of Delaware, and Mr. CARLSON con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


I move to 





ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS PRESERVATION 
SYSTEM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 610, S. 
174, the so-called wilderness bill, and 
that it be the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The Curer CLerK. A bill (S. 174) to 
establish a national wilderness preser- 
vation system for the permanent good 
of the whole people and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with amendments. 

CVII——-1138 


FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TUES- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1961, AT 9 A.M. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader whether he contemplates 
any further business today or tomorrow 
and what the schedule will be for the 
following week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, so 
far as the schedule for the rest of the 
day is concerned, we have just “had it.” 
I think that now there will be nothing 
but speeches. There will be no further 
proposed legislation to consider today. 

On behalf of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader and myself, I take this 
means to congratulate the Senate on a 
week’s work well done. Personally, I 
did not think it would be possible to 
finish by tonight the proposed legisla- 
tion which was scheduled. I had an- 
ticipated that there would have been a 
meeting tomorrow, and would have bet 
on it; but I am as glad as anyone else 
to have a few days off and to have a rest 
in the meantime. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the conclusion of its busi- 
ness tonight, the Senate adjourn until 
9 o’clock on Tuesday morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday next, the wilderness bill will be 
before the Senate. Its consideration 
may well take all of Tuesday and a part, 
if not all, of Wednesday. 

On Wednesday morning it is antici- 
pated that a group of Senators, under 
the leadership of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
will engage in a “round robin” on the 
subject of residual oil imports. 

On Wednesday, following the conclu- 
sion of action on the wilderness bill, it 
is hoped to take up the bill having to do 
with the establishment of a Department 
of Urban Affairs and Housing. The con- 
sideration of that bill may well go into 
Thursday. 

On Thursday a group of Senators, led 
by the minority leader, the 
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Senator from Illinois (Mr. Dirksen], 
will engage in a “round robin” having 
to do with steel prices, or something to 
that effect. 

Following the conclusion of action on 
the bill to establish a Department of 
Urban Affairs and Housing, it is antici- 
pated that the next item for considera- 
tion—and this really is quite hopeful— 
will be the impacted areas aid bill, the 
national defense education bill. I hope 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunpT] is in the 
Chamber, so that he may have reassur- 
ance about the impacted areas bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to have 
the information. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then the rest of 
us can express the hope that there will 
be no further amendments of that type 
to other bills. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield on that 
particular point? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator speaks of 
the national defense education bill. 
The only bill which the committee has 
reported is a rather comprehensive bill 
with extensive amendments to the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. The com- 
mittee has not reported any simple ex- 
tension bill. I wondered to what bill the 
Senator from Montana was referring. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not see the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] in 
the offing. So far as I know, the bill 
to be considered will be a bill reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. As a member of the 
subcommittee, what bothers me about 
that statement is that a day or two ago, 
when the question was raised, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
stated that he would propose a numbr 
of amendments to the national defense 
education bill. The Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] and I know about 
them. They are controversial amend- 
ments. The consideration of that bill 
could easily take a week. If it is desired 
to have a simple bill for the extension of 
impacted areas legislation, we shall have 
to get one on the calendar. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not see the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who has 
left the Chamber temporarily. All I can 
go by is what ison the calendar. I shall 
discuss the proposal with the Senator 
from Oregon on Tuesday next. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator from 
Montana will substitute “an” for “the”, 
that will take care of it. That will then 
mean that the Senate will consider an 
impacted areas bill for the extension of 
the present law. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That will take us 
to Thursday. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I agree with what the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has said. 
Both bills are meritorious. The Senate 
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has expressed itself favorably on both 
of them. However, the impacted areas 
bill has the element of urgency. I hope 
it may be passed on its own merits and 
be sent on its way. Then we can put 
the national defense education bill on 
its own feet and get it on its way. 

Then I hope we may have the helpful 
support of the majority leader, if neces- 
sary, to lay on the table temporarily 
some bill which might come along to 
delay the passage of that bill or forestall 
the passage of the impacted areas bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The suggestion of 
the Senator from South Dakota will be 
given every consideration. 

Mr. McNAMARA. MY. President, be- 
fore he leaves the subject, will the ma- 
jority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I am absolutely 
opposed to the procedure outlined for 
dealing with the education bills. The 
Senate has passed a good education bill. 
It includes the other items about which 
we are talking. I think we ought to 
remain in exactly that posture. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That was what I 
understood the position of the Senator 
from Michigan to be. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
thought I heard mention made of a 
round robin on residual oil imports. 
Could I be enlightened as to the purpose 
of the so-called round robin? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
West Virginia will find out on Wednes- 
day morning, when a number of Senators 
from New England will take the floor to 
make their views known to other Sena- 
tors and to their constituents. On 
Thursday morning there will be a round 
robin on steel prices. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Presumably the 
Senators from New England will plead 
for a scrapping of the quota system, 
which has partially held in check the 
residual oil from Venezuela and other 
areas. The dumping of this product at 
almost any price has injured competitive 
fuels, such as coal mined in West Vir- 
ginia and many other States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is what Sen- 
ators will speak about on Wednesday. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I know; but a num- 
ber of Senators, including my vigilant 
colleague, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Rosert C. Byrp], are opposed 
to that damaging proposal. Senators 
from New England apparently want re- 
sidual oil to be dumped into the United 
States so as to deprive our hard-pressed 
coal producers of their markets. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest that the 
Senator from West Virginia join forces 
in opposition to the Senators from New 
England. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. We shall do so in 
a vigorous manner, as we have done in 
the past. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. However, I point 
out that if Senators wish to get away 
this year before Thanksgiving, they will 
have to get down to business and per- 
haps cut down a little on “round robins.” 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. If we have too 
many round robins, there will not be 
any robins around. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not know about 
the effort on the part of any other Sen- 
ators, but I am certain both Senators 
from Florida will wish to join in such 
an expression, because Florida is wholly 
dependent upon residual fuel oil. We 
cannot get coal delivered at any reason- 
able freight rate at all. That is not the 
fault of the producers of coal. How- 
ever, Florida is a large, growing State. 
There is a great demand for power and 
all other things which require the use 
of fuel. Our residual oil supplies have 
been cut off, in large measure, by the 
quota system. We are against that sys- 
tem and want to have it terminated in 
any way we can. 

We have no quarrel with our friends 
from the coal area. They cannot bring 
the coal to us in bushel baskets. The 
freight rates are so high that the coal 
producers cannot ship coal to us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
I may continue with the schedule, on 
Friday, September 8, the Mexican labor 
bill will be considered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will there be a 
round robin on that bill? I heard there 
was to be one. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This schedule is, 
of course, very tentative. I feel quite 
certain we will not have the luck next 
week that we had this week. 

Also, on Friday, September 8, election 
law changes on a national scale, as pro- 
vided in a measure introduced by the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon]; and 
District of Columbia election law pro- 
posals, as contained in a measure intro- 
duced by the other Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. BIBLE]. 

On Saturday, September 9, it is hoped 
that the Senate will be able to get to the 
proposed change in rule XXII. 

The appropriation bills are still to be 
forthcoming before then. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to give the distinguished majority leader 
some comfort: The purple martins have 
gone, but the hegira of the robins will 
not take place for a little while; they 
will still be around. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, what 
will be the pending business next Tues- 
day morning? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
wilderness bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When is Calendar 
No. 557, House bill 2244, to be considered? 
It is the tax bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Some time next 
week, I hope. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a letter from 
Stanley Surrey, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, opposing House bill 2244. 
The letter is not included in the Finance 
Committee report, and I believe the let- 
ter should be made available in the body 
of the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


JULY 12, 1961. 
Hon. Harry F. Byrp, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your request for the views of this Depart- 
ment on H.R. 2244, a bill “Relating to the 
deduction for income tax purposes of con- 
tributions to charitable organizations whose 
sole purpose is making distributions to other 
charitable organizations, contributions to 
which by individuals are deductible within 
the 30-percent limitation of adjusted gross 
income.” 

The income tax law has long allowed a de- 
duction, subject to limitations, for contribu- 
tions made to educational, charitable, reli- 
gious, and other similar organizations. In 
1952 the general limit of the deduction in 
the case of individuals was raised from 15 
percent to the present 20 percent of an in- 
dividual’s adjusted gross income. 

In 1954 Congress provided in section 170 
(b) (1) (A) for the allowance, in the case of 
contributions made directly to churches, 
educational organizations, or hospitals, of a 
deduction in an amount not to exceed 10 
percent of an individual’s adjusted gross in- 
come. Such 10 percent was to be in addi- 
tion to the 20 percent allowed generally in 
the case of charitable contributions, with 
the consequence that a total deduction of 
30 percent was made possible. The purpose 
for allowing the additional 10 percent was to 
encourage gifts that would, by being made 
directly to certain designated types of chari- 
ties that had sustained rising costs and a 
relatively low rate of return on endowment 
funds, immediately benefit such organiza- 
tions to the extent of the full value of the 
contributed property. 

H.R. 2244 would extend the additional 10 
percent deduction allowed under section 
170(b) (1) (A) to contributions made to an 
organization exempt from tax under section 
501 which is organized and operated ex- 
clusively for the purpose of distributing its 
net earnings for each taxable year to 
churches, educational organizations, and 
hospitals described in section 170(b) (1) (A) 
and which, if it may distribute any portion 
of the principal, may make such distribution 
only to one or more of such organizations. 
The allowance of the additional 10 percent 
deduction would thus be extended to in- 
clude contributions to a conduit organiza- 
tion which in turn makes distributions sole- 
ly to churches, educational organizations, 
and hospitals. 

The only distribution which a conduit or- 
ganization is required to make under H.R. 
2244 is of its annual net earnings. There is 
no necessity for a current gift of principal. 
Accordingly, in the absence of a discretion- 
ary gift of principal, the immediate benefit 
to the organizations presently described in 
section 170(b)(1)(A) would be only in the 
amount, if any, of the current earnings de- 
rived from the gift. Since such a gift would 
not immediately benefit churches, educa- 
tional organizations, and hospitals, to the 
extent of the full value of the contributed 
property, the allowance of the additional 10 
percent deduction for such a gift would not 
serve the purpose for which section 170(b) 
(1)(A) was originally enacted. The Senate 
report to the 1954 Code emphasized that 
contributions in order to qualify for such 
additional deduction had to be “paid to the 
organization and not for the use of the or- 
ganization.” To be brief, the effect of H.R. 
2244 in many situations would be to increase 
the general 20 percent limit on charitable 
contributions to 30 percent. 
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Viewed in another way, a gift to a con- 
duit organization permits the donor in many 
circumstances to maintain control over the 
contributed property and, in effect, to make 
a gift of only part of the value of the con- 
tributed property. For example, in the case 
of stock in family corporations, the mainte- 
nance as a practical matter by the donor 
of voting rights is of great value. It would 
in such circumstances, therefore, not be 
consistent with the purpose of section 
170(b)(1)(A) to allow a deduction for the 
full value of the gift. 

If legislation to extend the additional 10 
percent deduction to conduit organizations 
were to be enacted, it would seem logical that 
since the full contribution to the churches, 
educational organizations, and hospitals, the 
intended beneficiaries of section 170(b) (1) 
(A), is in effect deferred as long as the con- 
duit organization holds the property, the 
10 percent additional deduction for gifts 
that produce immediate benefit to such or- 
ganizations should also be deferred until the 
gift of the contributed property to such or- 
ganizations is completed. If such deferral 
of the 10 percent deduction were not pro- 
vided for, as is the case with H.R. 2244, the 
effect in many situations might well be to 
discourage immediate gifts to churches, ed- 
ucational organizations, and hospitals, since, 
other things being equal, gifts would be 
made in a deferred manner thorugh conduit 
organizations rather than directly. The 
donor, even though making a deferred gift, 
would be able to retain substantial practical 
control over the contributed property and 
yet would receive a current deduction for 
the full value of such property. 

For the foregoing reasons, the Treasury 
Department opposes the enactment of H.R. 
2244. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised the 
Treasury Department that there is no objec- 
tion from the standpoint of the administra- 
tion’s program to the presentation of this 
report. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY S. Surrey, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
believe it is well understood that there 
will be no more votes tonight. Some 
Senators wish to submit statements or 
other matters for the REcorp. 





LABOR DAY 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, now, 
more than ever before, we have cause to 
give thanks to an American tradition of 
hard work and the dignity of labor. We 
enjoy the world’s highest standard of 
living. We boast the highest levels of 
productivity. Indeed, we are a model 
to all nations of the benefit of labor, and 
most significantly, the benefit of labor 
in a free and individual society. 

Thus, it is entirely fitting that we 
Survey the achievements and reckon the 
gains of labor on a special day—fittingly 
known as Labor Day. It is set aside to 
commemorate the successful toil of 
American men and women in the cause 
of progress and freedom. 

As Samuel Gompers pointed out some 
50 years ago: 

Labor Day differs in every essential from 
the other holidays of the year in any coun- 
try. All other holidays are in a more or 
less degree connected with conflicts and bat- 
tles of man’s prowess over man, of strife and 
discord achieved by one nation over another. 
Labor Day is devoted to no man, living or 
dead; to no sect, race, or nation. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Celebration of the first Labor Day took 
place on September 5, back in 1882. 
Members from the nascent labor unions 
of New York and places nearby marched 
along Broadway to publicly show the 
strength and esprit de corps of their 
ranks. The idea had originated with 
Peter J. McGuire, a leader of the Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters & Joiners and one 
of the founders of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. It was his recommenda- 
tion, at a meeting of the Central Labor 
Union of New York, that a day each year 
be set aside for the purpose of honoring 
those who from rude nature delved and 
carved all the grandeur we behold. 

The day first won legal recognition 
in major eastern cities through city or- 
dinances, but the first State law was 
passed quite distant from the origin of 
the holiday. It was Oregon that led the 
parade of States by a legislative act in 
1887. Other States followed, and by 
1923, when Wyoming passed its Labor 
Day law, the holiday became nation- 
wide. 

It is significant to note that parallel- 
ing the gradual acceptance of a Labor 
Day was the growth of the labor move- 
ment in the United States. Through the 
united efforts of working men and 
women, labor evolved from an unorgan- 
ized.and helpless segment of our popu- 
lation to become part of our economic, 
social, and political history. Labor has 
taken its place with management and 
is now an integral part of our American 
way of life. From a trade-union mem- 
bership of about 200,000—scarcely 214 
percent of all nonagricultural workers— 
in the 1880’s, today there are over 17 
million members in labor organizations— 
approximately 25 percent of the labor 
force. The path of the movement was 
not smooth, but labor today has emerged 
as a partner in American industry, and 
a vital contributor to the social ad- 
vancement of our Nation. 

The strength of the labor movement 
has gained much for the American 
worker, not only in wages and hours, 
but in all phases of working conditions. 
Manufacturing wages, for example, in- 
creased from an average of 19 cents an 
hour back in 1890 to $2.29 an hour in 
1960. An average income of worker 
families, most of them union families, 
is over $6,000 a year. They are not in- 
frequently suburban homeowners. They 
have money in the bank, own life in- 
surance policies, and many are even 
stockholders in our corporations. The 
spending power engendered by an in- 
creased money supply has created a 
larger demand for goods and services. 
It has contributed greatly to the ex- 
pansion of America’s industrial might 
and has helped maintain the economy 
in time of business lags. 

The 8-hour day and the 5-day week 
are also the outcome of labor’s effort and 
promotion. The drive for shorter hours 
has resulted in a 23-hour decrease in 
the workweek—from 63 hours in the 
1880’s to the present limit of 40 hours. 


Labor’s concern for better working 
conditions has been instrumental in ef- 
fecting a vast change in methods of in- 
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dustrial production. The plants and 
factories of today are a far cry from the 
poorly lighted, unventilated places lack- 
ing safeguards against accidents and 
proper sanitary conditions that were 
prevalent in the early days of labor fed- 
eration. The success of labor’s aim for 
the physical and economic well-being of 
workers has paid off not only in benefits 
to them, but also to the employer and 
the national economy through increased 
efficiency and production. 

In the areas of development of better 
education, elimination of child labor, pro- 
tection of workingwomen, and aid to the 
injured, labor pioneered and championed 
measures for legislative action. Com- 
pulsory school attendance laws, child la- 
bor laws, fair labor standards law, and 
workmen’s compensation laws are on the 
statute books today largely influenced by 
labor’s pressure. Labor support has been 
instrumental in the acceptance of unem- 
ployment compensation, increase and ex- 
tension of minimum wages, social se- 
curity benefits, safety regulations, decent 
housing, school construction, and fair 
employment practices. Surely the bene- 
fits of these laws to the people cannot 
be measured in terms of only financial 
gain. The sense of security and feeling 
of assurance engendered by such legis- 
lation are priceless contributions to bol- 
stering and preserving the freedom and 
dignity of mankind. 

Because of its contributions and be- 
cause it is a reflection of the best of a 
free way of life, the American work- 
ing force has been a strong defense 
against the spread of communism. The 
high standards of living achieved by la- 
bor and the belief in the American sys- 
tem of government are barriers against 
any Communist teachings or dictatorial 
governments. The loyalty and courage 
of labor strengthen the whole Nation. 
Cooperation has been particularly notice- 
able in time of crisis, and, in light of the 
ominous world we face today, we can 
feel secure in that knowledge. In retro- 
spect, we can look with pride to the ex- 
ample of World War II when, faced with 
conquest, men and women rallied to the 
cause. Production during the war years 
more than quadrupled, without which 
our Nation could not have claimed vic- 
tory. Not only has American labor 
played a key role in the economic and 
social growth of our country but has been 
a vital factor in maintaining freedom’s 
stand. 





EXPANSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
COMMUNITY FACILITIES FOR 
HEALTH CARE OF AGED AND 
OTHER PERSONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, ear- 
lier today the Senate passed Calendar 
828, House bill 4998, known as the Com- 
munity Health Services and Facilities 
Act of 1961. It had been reported from 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare by its chairman, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hr. ]. 

Mr. President, this bill, H.R. 4998, is 
of vital importance; and now that both 
Houses have acted, and there are only 
minor differences, I hope that either they 
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can be reconciled quickly in conference 
or that the House will accept the minor 
Senate amendments. 

I have sent to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and to the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, a 
telegram urging that in light of the ac- 
tion of the two Houses and the possi- 
bility that this legislation will be on the 
President’s desk early next week, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, which has responsibility over 
the provisions of this act, prepare a sup- 
plemental budget, so that it may be con- 
sidered at this session. 

I believe it imperative to obtain action 
now through the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the two Houses, so as to ener- 
gize and expedite action on this bill. 

One provision of the bill—it was listed 
on page 3 of the report, in item No. 6— 
would increase the annual appropriation 
ceiling for hospital research grants from 
$1,200,000 to $10 million, and extend 
the program to medical facilities other 
than hospitals, and authorize appropria- 
tions for grants for the construction and 
equipping of experimental or demonstra- 
tion hospitals and other medical facil- 
ities. This is of vital importance. In the 
Mayo Clinic, at Rochester, Minn., there 
has been considerable experimentation 
in terms of hospital construction. Al- 
ready the Mayo Clinic has been able to 
demonstrate, through experimental pilot 
projects, a considerable saving in hos- 
pital costs for what we call the chroni- 
cally ill. The Mayo Clinic has prepared 
additional plans for further experimen- 
tation and research in hospital construc- 
tion that will relate to the vast number 
of patients who come to hospitals for 
what might be called emergency treat- 
ment or for surgical and hospital treat- 
ment of normal duration. This proposed 
legislation provides authority for the ex- 
panded research in hospital construction 
to which I have referred. 

The Mayo Clinic doctors, the manager 
of the Mayo Clinic, and those who are 
technicians and experts in the field of 
hospital management and construction 
have prepared a very extensive plan for 
additional research in hospital facilities, 
the management of hospitals, and hos- 
pital construction; and if it works out 
as they expect it will, it will sharply 
reduce the costs of hospital care. 

This legislation, with the amount of 
money provided ranging up to $10 mil- 
lion, might well save the people of the 
United States hundreds of dollars indi- 
vidually in their hospital costs. 

Therefore, I hope action will be taken 
by the executive branch to implement 
this particular section, as well as the 
other sections of the bill, which is called 
the Community Health Services and 
Facilities Act. 

I did not wish to take time to speak on 
this subject earlier today, when the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] was 
discussing this measure with the ma- 
jority leader [Mr. MANSFIELD]. But at 
that time the majority leader asked a 
question of the Senator from Alabama, 
who answered the question in a manner 
which clearly indicated and declared 
that this legislation contains the means 
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of affording and providing hospital con- 
struction research grants. I am hopeful 
that there will be no delay whatsoever. 

For purposes of this Rrecorp, which I 
trust will be examined very carefully by 
the executive agencies, I wish to say that 
any delay on the part of the executive 
branch would cost the users of hospitals, 
those who require hospital care, millions 
of dollars of additional expense, unless 
this research program is implemented. 

Finally, Mr. President, on this item, 
the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
as it came to us from the House, con- 
tained an appropriation in the amount of 
$10 million to provide for this type of re- 
search—namely, hospital construction 
research. However, it was the feeling of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
that the authorization language was not 
sufficiently clear to accommodate that 
appropriation. 

Therefore, rather than have a point of 
order raised or have any trouble in con- 
nection with the appropriations and the 
expenditure of such appropriations later 
on, this item has been fully clarified now 
by the legislation passed today in House 
bill 4998. There is no doubt whatsoever, 
therefore, that under the terms of this 
legislation, whereby we authorize for a 
period of 5 years a new program of up 
to $10 million annually of special project 
grants to public and nonprofit organiza- 
tions for studies, experiments, and dem- 
onstrations of new or improved methods 
of providing health services outside hos- 
pitals, primarily for chronically ill or 
aged persons, and in that item increase 
the appropriation ceiling for hospital re- 
search grants from $1.2 million to $10 
million, and extend the program to medi- 
cal facilities other than hospitals, and 
authorize appropriations for grants for 
the construction and equipping of experi- 
mental or demonstration hospitals and 
other medical care facilities, that lan- 
guage provides all the authority that is 
required. 

I make these remarks now because of 
my personal interest in this matter as a 
Senator from the State of Minnesota. I 
have worked with my colleague [Mr. 
McCartTHy] for many weeks and months 
on this particular matter; and we have 
worked in close cooperation with the 
doctors, the specialists, and the techni- 
cians from the Mayo Clinic, at Rochester, 
Minn. 

I remind the Senator that the Presi- 
dent, in his health message, recom- 
mended the very provision I have referred 
to on hospital construction research, 
grants for research into improvements 
in hospital construction and hospital 
care, with the objective in mind of im- 
proving hospital management and there- 
by cutting down on hospital costs. 


COMMUNISM-CAPITALISM COOPER- 
ATION—ADDRESS BY RAYMOND 
W. MILLER 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that a most 

thoughtful address delivered by Ray- 
mond W. Miller before the American 
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Institute of Cooperation in St. Paul, 
Minn., on August 23, 1961, be inserted at 
this point in the REecorp. 

Mr. Miller is a distinguished lawyer, 
author, lecturer, and student of govern- 
ment. In his speech Mr. Miller notes the 
important role which cooperatives play 
in a free society. I congratulate Mr. 
Miller on his excellent address. 

Mr. Miller, by the way, is a visiting lec- 
turer at the Harvard University Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
and one of the leading authorities in 
the world on the subject of cooperatives. 
I also invite the attention of my col- 
leagues to the fact that Mr. Miller is the 
author of a book entitled “Can Capital- 
ism Compete?” He is very well equipped, 
by experience, training, and intellect, to 
give us some sound advice on the role 
of cooperatives in the American eco- 
nomic society. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

COMMUNISM-CAPITALISM-COOPERATION 


(Address delivered by Raymond W. Miller at 
the 34th annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Cooperation, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn., August 23, 
1961) 

Communism? is, of course, not something 
new. It was founded more than a hundred 
years ago on theories advanced by Karl 
Marx. 

Karl Marx was a German philosopher and 
Socialist. He lived from 1818 to 1883-——and 
was roughly a contemporary of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Lincoln and Marx had one thing in com- 
mon. They were both opposed to suffering— 
intensely interested in improving the lot of 
the poor—and in righting what they felt 
was wrong. 

Lincoln was concerned by the distress of 
the lowly in the factories in this country 
and in Europe. He cringed at the poverty 
of the farm communities from which he had 
sprung. He hated with a holy hatred any 
hereditary wealth which tended to make the 
rich richer and the poor poorer. He felt that 
democracy itself could never survive unless 
it was possible for individuals in all levels 
of society to have an opportunity for success. 

One of Lincoln’s great contributions to 
the people of America was his developing 
and supporting of the idea of the land-grant 
college. 

Prior to the passage of the Morrill Act in 
1861—100 years ago this year—by which the 
land-grant college became an integral part 
of American education, it was considered 
nonacademic for anyone to gain a college 
education geared toward making himself a 
more skilled workman, a better craftsman, 
or a better farmer. 

Higher education, from the days of Plato, 
had been keyed to educating the elite, a rel- 
atively few men—and not many women—in 
the basic fields of restricted sciences and let- 
ters. The universities were more or less re- 
stricted to people who were to enter law, 
medicine, teaching, or the clergy. But Abra- 
ham Lincoln felt that everyone who wanted 
to learn and who had the ability to learn 
was entitled to seek a college education. 

Lincoln wanted all men to have a richer 
and a fuller life. He envisioned man’s dis- 
coveries, the shop machine and the plow, as 


1Communism as used in this presentation 
means present-day Sino-Soviet imperialism 
of both the Asian and European brands and 
not the historic New Testament or present- 
day (in some areas) nonviolent attempts to 
form nonproprietary communities. 
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the servants of all the people, and not merely 
as @ more efficient means of filling granaries 
and the banks of the few who, from the 
peginning of history, had always managed to 
maneuver and control the mass of the people 
for their own benefit. 

But Lincoln was not able to do all that he 
wanted to do in this direction. He was busy 
with the war, for one thing. And, 6 days 
after the end of the war, he died from an 
assassin’s bullet. 

America and the world lost the benefit of 
the ideas which he might have developed— 
and the things he might have done—to raise 
the living standards of people everywhere, 
had he lived. 

And no leader came forth in North America 
to take up the load which Abraham Lincoln 
had carried until his untimely death. 

But the torch of revolution toward a 
changed world traveled across the Atlantic to 
Europe, and was picked up by Karl Marx and 
his disciples whose ultimate goal for reliev- 
ing human suffering was perhaps the same as 
Abraham Lincoln’s had been, but whose 
philosophy of how to attain that goal was 
quite different. 

Here, very briefly, are three basic points of 
Karl Marx’s doctrine. He believed: 

1. That labor is the sole creator of wealth. 
Research, risk taking, management, invest- 
ment capital play no fruitful part; 

2. That the capitalist class enriches itself 
by withholding from labor a part of its right- 
ful share; and 

8. That all means of production—lands, 
factories, transportation facilities—should be 
owned by the state and operated for the 
benefit of the state. 


THE COMMUNIST MANIFESTO 


In 1847, Karl Marx, together with his friend 
Friederich Engels, prepared a document 
called the Communist manifesto. 

A manifesto is a statement of policy issued 
by an organization or party. 

The Communist manifesto was put to- 
gether as the party platform of an organiza- 
tion known as the Communist League. 

It is generally thought that this document 
was drafted largely by Engels. It is signed 
by both men, but Engels gives Marx full 
credit for the ideas expressed in it. In the 
preface to the English translation, Engels 
writes: 

“I consider myself bound to state that the 
fundamental proposition which forms the 
nucleus of the manifesto belongs to Marx.” 

The gist of the proposition—to quote En- 
gels—is: “that the whole history of man- 
kind has been a history of class struggles, 
contests between exploiting and exploited, 
ruling and oppressed classes; that the his- 
tory of these class struggles forms a series 
of evolution in which, nowadays, a stage 
has been reached where the exploited and 
oppressed class—the proletariat—cannot at- 
tain its emancipation from the sway of the 
exploiting and ruling class—the bour- 
geoise—without, at the same time, and once 
for all, emancipating society at large from 
all exploitation, oppression, class distinc- 
tions and class struggles.” 

The Communist manifesto ? runs 27 book- 
size printed pages. 

I won’t embarrass anyone by asking for a 
show of hands as to how many of you people 
have read this paper. 

But it is something which I feel that 
every intelligent American should read, if 
for no other reason than to see what kind 
of thinking is back of the idea of com- 
munism—and what kind of appeal it took 
to set the whole idea of communism into 
motion. 





*Feuer, Lewis S., editor, “Basic Writings 
on Politics and Philosophy,” Doubleday 
Anchor, paper edition, New York, 1959. 
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The word “capitalism” as it is widely 
used—and misused—today was probably 
unheard of until the time of Marx. 

He looked upon the accumulation of cap- 
ital as really the work of the devils of hell 
upon earth. 

He saw the results of the industrial rev- 
olution. He saw men being ground into 
mere cogs in the wheels of new and mighty 
industry. 

He saw the hovels for those people who 
came in from the open spaces in the coun- 
try to get work in the cities. 

He saw workmen becoming mere animals, 
sleeping in dark, dreary places—with food 
of the lowest type—and with wages so small 
that they could aspire to nothing more than 
bare existence, while the profits of industry 
went to the feudal lords, the barons, and 
the capitalists of Europe. 

Karl Marx hated what he saw—and he 
hated his interpretation of what he saw. 

He lashed out at the situation. He 
wanted above all else to correct it. 

He approached the problem without a 
sustaining faith in God, and apparently 
without a belief in the worth and dignity of 
the individual. 

Unlike Abraham Lincoln, Karl Marx ap- 
pears to have been a person who had no 
real love in his heart for his fellow man. 
He wanted to help people in the field of 
material things but he appears to have been 
a person who never particularly loved those 
he felt he might be able to help. 

It is significant that through the years, 
Lincoln has grown steadily and increasingly 
in worldwide affection and esteem, while 
Marx as a person has not. 

Marx died a lonely, sad, frustrated indi- 
vidual—a broken-hearted wretch who had 
very few friends. 

But, what we must never forget is that, 
through his theories which—with the help 
of Engels—he put down on paper and put 
into circulation, he sowed the seeds of the 
largest mass movement ever to hit the earth. 

Back there in the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, Karl Marx doubtless had great hopes 
for the success of his philosophy—but he 
never could have dreamed that, by the year 
1961, there would be more under the con- 
trol of his doctrine—as explained and in- 
terpreted by his disciples—than the total 
number of Christians, Jews, and Moslems in 
the world. Think of it. 

In addition to attracting followers down 
through the years, Marxism has gained a 
number of new characteristics. 

For instance, I doubt very much if Karl 
Marx ever thought he was setting out to 
draw up a blueprint for a police state, a 
slave state, or a ruthless dictatorship. 

But the point for us to remember is that 
the basic appeal of communism is stronger 
today than it has ever been. The basic ap- 
peal to the people is this: 

“You have been exploited. You have been 
cheated. You have been ground down. 
The capitalists and the capitalistic coun- 
tries have taken away from you what right- 
fully belongs to you. Your time has come. 
Do away with all forms of capitalism in 
your own country and in the world, and you 
will have everything you want. You will 
have what is yours. All your problems will 
be solved.” 

This is the appeal of communism. 

There is no mention in this appeal, of 
course, about loss of personal freedom. That 
factor is never mentioned, and never ad- 
mitted by the promoters of communism. 

All they say is that, “We will bury capital- 
ism—and when we do, the world will be 
ours.” 

This is a hopeful note for the “have-not.” 
This—plus the use of intrigue—and force, 
when n —causes them to respond to 
the glowing promises which are held out to 
them, 
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Now, here in America, our economic sys- 
tem—our system of capitalism—has not re- 
mained static. We have improved it over 
what it was a century ago. 

We have, as a matter of fact, developed 
an entirely new kind of capitalism. 

To differentiate our present-day North 
American capitalism from the monopoly cap- 
italism which Karl Marx saw in his day, I 
term our present-day system cooperative- 
service capitalism—it is the antithesis of 
communism. That, to my mind, is exactly 
what we now have, although there is still 
room for improvement. 

This cooperative service capitalism com- 
bines the basic principles of participation, 
self-help and social concern in the use of 
capital. 

Within it labor, management, and capital 
form a triumvirate that makes possible an 
economy based upon the theory of abun- 
dance rather than scarcity. 

Within it capitalistic enterprises develop 
along various lines. Basically they are profit 
and loss corporations, nonprofit corporations, 
individual enterprises and partnerships. 

Social and economic mobility differentiates 
this form of capitalism from the strictures 
and personal restrictions inherent in the 
state capitalism of modern dictatorial com- 
munism. 

This new capitalism participates in pro- 
ducing economic progress through social jus- 
tice by democratic means. 

Canada and the United States have de- 
veloped on both sides of the border this same 
general type of cooperative-service capitalism 
and have each put the old exploitive type in 
legal straitjackets. Where the word capital- 
ism is used further in this presentation, it 
means this new North American type. 

Cooperative-service capitalism has not led 
to state ownership of all the means of pro- 
duction, as Karl Marx advocated. It has 
not caused the individual to regress into 
a mere pawn of the state, as is the case in 
all of the Communist countries today. 

But it has marvelously succeeded in ac- 
complishing everything worthwhile for 
which Karl Marx pleaded in his day—and 
much more. 

Our North American system of capitalism 
centers around the profit motive. It permits 
the individual citizen to own land and prop- 
erty, productive equipment and resources— 
to work at a job of his own choosing—to 
take risks—to compete in the market place— 
and to keep as his own a fair share of wnat 
he earns. But this new capitalism is set 
up to meet human needs—to create jobs— 
and to contribute to the general good, as 
well as to enable employers and employees 
alike to make money. 

This system of capitalism recognizes values 
in life above and beyond economic security. 

It is concerned not only with providing 
comforts, conveniences, and luxuries for the 
human body, but it is also concerned with 
providing for the betterment of the human 
spirit. 

Our North American system of capitalism 
recognizes the worth and dignity of the in- 
dividual. It encourages initiative and seli- 
reliance. It embodies ethics—although some 
individuals and corporations, of course, still 
have this to learn, 

It is based on man’s love of freedom. 

And, thank goodness, it is practical. It 
works. 

Our American system of service capitalism, 
as a matter of fact, has proved itself to be 
by far the best economic system ever de- 
vised for producing and distributing an 
abundance of goods and services for the great 
mass of the people. 

Despite all of this, however, capitalism is 
not gaining adherents in the world. 

It is communism that is gaining. 

In many of the newly developing countries 
of Africa, Asia, and South America, capital- 
ism is looked upon almost with scorn. 
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This has been going on for some time. 

Dr. Charles Malik,* one of the great states- 
men of the free world, has told us that in 
the past 40 years, we have not gained one 
inch against communism. (Dr. Malik was 
former president of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly and presently is professor at 
American University in Washington, D.C.) 

And he made that statement before Laos 
and Cuba were so rapidly and so definitely 
overrun. 

The question is: Can capitalism com- 
pete? 

Can capitalism compete with communism 
in the newly developing areas of the world? 

What will be required of us to gain ground 
against communism—to preserve our Ameri- 
can way of life—to maintain our personal 
and economic freedom—and to keep America 
marching in the van of mankind along the 
main road of human destiny? 

These are hard questions. 

They are also questions which we cannot 
escape. 

Capitalism will not win out in the world 
unless capitalists make it win and that is 
all of us. 

Can we do so? 

I, for one, believe we can. But we must 
face the facts as they are, do everything 
within our power to correct what needs to 
be corrected—and go on from there to be 
crusaders for capitalism for service, as well 
as for profit. 


HANDICAPS OF CAPITALISM 


To begin with, we must be the first to 
admit that capitalism—with all of its good 
points, and with all of its fine achieve- 
ments—is still far from being perfect. 

The imperfections—the faults—are not in- 
herent in the capitalistic system itself. 
They are merely the refiections—the fruits, 
if you will—of the attitudes and the actions 
of the men and women who influence the 
operation of the capitalistic system—busi- 
nessmen, government officials, labor leaders, 
educators, and others. Capitalism is weak- 
ened the moment the emphasis ceases to be 
on service. 

Capitalism becomes counterfeit the mo- 
ment those who control it concentrate on 


The whole idea of the new capitalism is 
lost in the newly emerging countries when, 
for instance, we go into those countries and 
buy up chocolate, tapioca, minerals, and 
other goods at prices which provide a bare 
living wage, or less, for those who produce 
those materials. Our economic system 
should be able to reach out and make it 
possible for the workers who produce rubber, 
for example, to own a vehicle of some sort 
equipped with rubber tires—even though it 
is nothing more than a self-propelled bicycle. 

The whole idea of capitalism is lost when 
we get so busy trying to make money and to 
gain economic security, that we can think of 
nothing else—and when, for instance, we 
use misleading advertising, make false claims 
about our products, give inferior service, mis- 
label packages, fail to fulfill on guarantees, 
work in collusion with racketeers, set up 
cartels, conspire to fix prices, look upon 
competitors as enemies to be wiped out by 
fair means or foul—and so on. 

Practices such as these are not universal. 
If they were, capitalism would crumble over- 
night. But whenever greed enters in and in- 
tegrity goes out, capitalism is handicapped— 
and its shortcomings cannot be glossed 
or hidden from the eyes of the world. 

, I draw attention to three 
geen handicaps to capitalism which stem 


* Malik, Charles, “Will the Future Redeem 
the Past?” An address delivered at Williams- 
burg, Va., June 11, 1960 (reprinted and dis- 
tributed as a public service by the Virginia 
Commission on Constitutional Government), 
Richmond, Va., August 1960. 
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purely from the attitudes of those of us who 
control the operation of our economic sys- 
tem—and which prevent capitalism from 
earning the wholehearted loyalty of people 
throughout the world in today’s struggle be- 
tween communism and capitalism. 

The first such handicap grows out of our 
attitude toward color. Four-fifths of the 
people of the world are of a different color 
from those of us who have a north European 
heritage. 

When St. Paul brought the civilizing in- 
fluence of Christianity to Europe, the ances- 
tors to most of us in north Europe—who 
had been wild pagans, chasing each other 
around the bushes and through the forests— 
gained knowledge and power. 

Because they were of a light color, they 
consciously took it for granted that this 
fact made them a superior race—and we 
inherited from them the same idea. 

But unfortunately for our children and 
grandchildren, satellites, plows, fertilizers, 
and factories are colorblind. 

We who operate the capitalistic system do 
not yet seem to recognize this fact—or to 
recognize it enough. 

Few American business firms have any 
business executives at home or abroad who 
are empowered to make decisions—and who 
are of a different race from the “superior” 
north European. 

This is the root of much of the problem 
that we ourselves are creating for democracy 
throughout the world. 

A second handicap which capitalism 
possesses grows out of our attitude toward 
the brains of women. (It sounds rather 
silly, doesn’t it?) 

Through the centuries, women have been 
subservient to men. The woman has been 
the bearer of children—and the beast of 
burden. 

We in North America have emancipated 
the woman from drudgery. We have given 
her the vote and an electric kitchen. We 
permit her to hold a job. But we have failed 
to recognize that the brains of women are 
equal to ‘—if not superior to—the brains of 
men, 

For instance, there are today very few 
women engaged in highly technical, scien- 
tific work in North America. A recent study 
of a representative number of laboratories 
of American corporations involved in scien- 
tific research showed that very few women 
were employed except in positions of secre- 
tarial work or handling office machines. 

The opposite is true in that part of the 
world with which we are competing for 
economic and scientific dominance. 

In the scientific work of Soviet Russia 
which has startled the world, women are at 
least equal in numbers with men—and, in 
certain fields such as medicine, women pre- 
dominate. This is equally true in main- 
land China. 

The leaders of Marxism have found that 
the brains of women are ideally fitted for 
the scientific age—and are putting them to 
work. If we do that at all, it is only 
occasionally. 

A third handicap which capitalism pos- 
sesses—and this may come as a surprise to 
you—is the fact that we do not communi- 
cate our philosophy of life to others; we 
have the means but not the spirit. 

We have magazines, books, newspapers, 
television, radio—we have developed an 
overwhelming system of advertising tech- 
niques through the written and spoken word, 
and through audio and visual aids. We can 
sell soap and toothpaste and automobiles, 


Rules are often proven by exceptions—a 
dramatic exception that proves this thesis is 
Dr. Grace L. Hooper, director of systems re~- 
search of the Remington Rand division of 
the Remington Rand Corp., New York 
Times, business section, Aug. 18, 1961. 
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But can we sell ideas—can we sell ideas 
to people throughout the world who may, or 
may not, understand or be in full agree- 
ment with, our ideas? 

From my travels in much of the world, 
and as a result of conversations with literal- 
ly thousands of people, I have become con- 
vinced that we in the United States have 
failed to master the art of communicating 
to others our basic philosophy of life. 

What we seem to overlook in our com- 
munications is the importance of getting 
others emotionally involved in our facts. 
This is something we are going to have to 
learn how to do or, at least, how to do 
better than we are at present doing. 


A WAR OF IDEAS 


A war between communism and capitalism 
in which we are now engaged is a war be- 
tween freedom and slavery. 

It is a war of ideas. 

It is getting hotter and hotter. 

If we lose this war it could, in many re- 
spects, be as destructive to civilization and 
to sanity in the world as an allout war of 
missiles and hydrogen bombs. 

To win this war, to give the people of the 
newly developing countries an idea of what 
democracy is, and of how it works within 
the framework of a capitalistic economy, 
we must, first of all, straighten out our own 
attitudes and actions in the operation of 
our capitalistic system. And I am confident 
that this can be done, because I have con- 
fidence in the basic integrity and intelli- 
gence, and outgiving humanitarianism spirit 
of the people of North America. 

We must remove the handicaps which 
hang around the neck of capitalism. 

The next thing we must do, as I see it, is 
to spell out representative democracy °—to 
clarify democracy—for ourselves and for the 
world. 

Representative democracy within the 
framework of a capitalistic economy is not 
a one-legged stool—it is not a one-legged 
“shooting stick,” such as is used by the 
British at horse races. Rather, democracy 
is a chair with four legs. These are the four 
legs: 

First, economic democracy: Economic 
democracy is a state of society in which peo- 
ple of different races and of various desires, 
ambitions and degrees of ability have a full 
opportunity to develop themselves in such 
a way that they can hold their heads high 
and say, “We are a part of the material and 
spiritual growth and development of our 
country.” 

The word “we” has become the Keynote 
of the success of the Communist world. We 
should remember that the word “we” is also 
the keystone of the success of our Republic— 
and the keystone of our American way of 
life. 

Our forefathers were not stabbing in the 
dark when they launched the Preamble to 
the Constitution with the words, “We the 
people.” 

Second, educational democracy: By this, I 
mean giving people an opportunity to apply 
and to use their education and training to 
the fullest. Unless we have educational 
democracy in the world, there is little need 
for any other kind of freedom; I hope this 
does not sound too harsh. 

But what I am trying to say is that we 
had better quit helping illiterates to be 
literate, unless, at the same time, we can 
help them find opportunities for the devel- 
opment that should come with literacy. 

In too much of the non-European world 
today, literacy leads only to frustration. 


‘By representative democracy which for 
the purposes of this paper I term democracy, 
I mean that combination of political theories 
and practices that has evolved into the 
types of governments we have in Canada 
and the United States. 
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Learning to read and write, without having 
the opportunity to apply this education and 
to be a useful citizen causes trouble. 

Third, judicial democracy: Being a lawyer, 
I have deep personal feelings about this 
particular leg of the chair of democracy. 

Unless, and until, laws can be made ap- 
plicable to all, democracy itself is a farce. 

This, too, may sound harsh—but it is a 
fact. We in the United States are today 
having perhaps the biggest internal strug- 
gle ever to take place in our history to see 
whether public opinion will support the judi- 
cial democracy that our courts are expound- 
ing. 
We are very fortunate in having judges in 
our lower and appellate and high courts who 
carry on the traditions of our great Anglo- 
Saxon legal heritage. 

In many parts of the world, however— 
and unfortunately in certain sections of the 
United States—judicial democracy does not 
have the opportunity to be followed through 
by community understanding. 

American business and civic leaders and 

government Officials, in too many cases, take 
the easy road—and have followed the whims 
and fancies of those who believe that they 
were born into the upper crust because of 
race. 
Fourth, political democracy: This is what 
we hear so much about in world affairs. A 
political democracy cannot possibly succeed 
unless it has the support of the other three 
legs of democracy: economic, educational, 
and judicial. 

We blame the Government and the admin- 
istration and various Federal agencies for 
the fiasco in Cuba and in Laos and else- 
where. 

But failure in these areas is not primarily 
the fault of our Government representatives. 
It is more the fault of the citizens, the vot- 
ers, the people of our land, including par- 
ticularly those of us in cooperatives. 

We are so busy with our own personal and 
business affairs we fail to realize that our 
national problem could be solved better— 
and the world would be more stable—if we 
took time out to strengthen and advance 
economic democracy, educational democracy, 
and judicial democracy, so that political 
democracy could survive. 

The sad note is this: In many of the newly 
developing areas of the world, political 
democracy is failing and being taken over by 
some form of military dictatorship—as in 
Korea—either on the right or the left, very 
largely because of the failure of cooperative 
leaders at home and abroad to take a greater 
interest and a more active part in public and 
world affairs. 

The people of the newer nations have 
little respect for the local money-lender or 
the foreign capitalist—and hence choose 
statism either of the right or of the left. 


WHY COMMUNISM HAS GAINED 


Cartels are sires of communism and its 
resulting slavery, because of the frustrations 
of men and women against the exploita- 
tions, abuses, and iron shackles of exploitive 
capitalism. Communism is largely winning 
by default because of the neglect on the part 
of those who have, to have compassion for 
those who have not. 

Cooperatives, on the other hand, are sires 
of democracy and of freedom, because co- 
Operatives give men and women the oppor- 
tunity to learn by doing—and to participate 
in their own destiny both economic and 
social—to feel that they belong. 

Communism has gained ground largely 
because the capitalistic free world has failed 
to explain—and to prove—to the people of 
the world that capitalism has made the 
gospel of Marx as obsolete as the old belief 
that the world is flat. 

Capitalism can be explained only by capi- 
talists who are true believers. And coopera- 
tives, being among the most capitalistic of 
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all sectors of 20th century capitalism, have 
neglected to carry the torch of conviction 
in the crusade for freedom. 

Communism is a giant cartel of state capi- 
talism—with men as pawns on the chess- 
board—and with dictators making the moves. 
Pawns are always expendable. 

Cartelized communism, or cooperative- 
service capitalism—one or the other will be 
the “wave of the future.” 

Our children’s destiny is in our hands. If 
capitalism is to win in competition with 
communism, the victory will come only as 
the result of the determination and efforts 
of the voluntary apostles and disciples of 
cooperative-service capitalism who believe in 
this economic system of ours and in this way 
of life. 

Voluntary cooperation is an idea which we 
can export to the people of the newly de- 
veloping countries—but not by sitting on our 
hands—and not by concentrating on our 
own selfish interests—while the Communists 
are out selling their wares. 


THE MILITIA OF FREEDOM 


In our type of government, the citizens 
of the land are the militia of freedom. 
From the War of Independence through the 
several major wars since, our military has 
been largely composed of nonprofessional 
fighters. When the call of alarm has sound- 
ed, the ablebodied men have risen to as- 
sume their tasks in line with their abilities. 

Today we are engaged in a war of much 
greater magnitude than any war we have 
ever known in the past—a cold war for the 
loyalties of people. 

In this worldwide engagement, new types 
of resources are needed. While the military 
holds the lines against a hot, shooting war, 
the citizens of our Nation must rise up and 
help win the war of ideas. 

Each segment of our population has its 
appointed task—the educator, for instance, 
to battle in the classroom and the forum for 
the principles of freedom; the lawyer for 
world peace through law; the trade union 
proponent for freedom of choice in working, 
the economist for social mobility—and so on 
through a long list of groups who can help 
build the battlements for liberty. 

The groups which I have just enumerated 
are perhaps all doing a better job in defense 
of our common cause than the group here 
assembled at this meeting of the American 
Institute of Cooperation—and yet, we have 
an easier and more important task than 
any of the others. 

Dr. Joseph Knapp, Administrator of the 
Farmers Cooperative Service of the USDA, in 
the “Report of the Social Science Research 
Council,” published in 1933,° said, “The com- 
pilation of information is perhaps less im- 
portant that ability to make good use of it.” 

No truer words were ever uttered concern- 
ing the basic cause of the loss of much of the 
free world to dictators and to slavery. 

The “little people of the world” can under- 
stand the message of cooperation, and can 
adapt it to their use in developing a standard 
of living beyond that offered at the end of 
the rainbow by the dictators of the Kremlin 
and Peiping—and yet for a third of a cen- 
tury, during which time communism has 
grown like the beanstalk in the famous folk 
story, “Jack and the Beanstalk,” we at the 
American Institute of Cooperation have pre- 
sented papers and have compiled informa- 
tion and have created the world’s greatest 
library of cooperative literature—but we 
have done practically nothing more than 
merely to assemble information, and occa- 
sionally to use it for ourselves. 

We have not taken up the cause of coop- 
eration—and we have failed to make good 
use of our information in “saving the world.” 





* Black, John D., “Research in Agricultural 
Cooperation,” Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, New York, 1933, p. 27. 
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Freedom is most securie in those countries 
which use cooperatives as a basic part of 
their capitalistic economy. Communism, on 
the other hand, finds a toehold and grows 
among the population in those areas where 
cooperatives are either nonexistent or very 
weak. 

People can understand the meaning of 
working together toward a better economic 
and social existence—in fact, communism is 
a false heresy of cooperative effort. 

Where true cooperatives are strong, com- 
munism is weak—for example, in Sweden, 
Norway, the United Kingdom, Denmark, Ire- 
land, Greece, Canada, and the United States. 
But communism is in a virulent stage in 
countries where cooperatives are largely un- 
known, as in some countries in Latin Amer- 
ica—in some areas cooperatives are beginning 
to make headway.’ 

The only shortcut to understanding eco- 
nomic freedom is through the use of the 
nonprofit voluntary associations. We have 
spent untold millions with the best of in- 
tentions in the newly formed nations, and 
have had it go down the rathole, largely 
because we have not seriously attempted to 
help the people there to understand how to 
use the cooperative vehicle to carry them 
over the rough spots. 

Japan today is in the camp of the free 
world, principally because during the Mc- 
Arthur regime, the rural people were en- 
couraged to form agricultural, credit, and 
fisheries cooperatives. Incidentally, this was 
under the direction of John Cooper from 
the Bank for Cooperatives in St. Paul. 

Communism has had a setback in one 
section of Italy where an American coopera- 
tive group took the initiative in helping the 
people there get cooperative credit for their 
local cooperatives. i know of no other spot 
on the Italian peninsula where communism 
is being rolled back. This Italian work was 
implemented through the leadership of 
Murray Lincoln largely from his experience 
as president of CARE—another cooperative. 

Where the population is poverty stricken, 
as is most of the uncommitted world, people 
cannot appreciate capitalism except through 
experiencing capitalism in their own lives. 

Communism does not thrive among the 
rich, it strikes and festers and grows among 
the destitute and the hopeless. 

I recommend that we, as members of co- 
operatives, keep on compiling information— 
but following the Knapp formula make cer- 
tain that we alert the powers-that-be in all 
organizations working with people in the 
emerging nations that cooperatives are the 
seed beds of democracy. 

Only an infinitesimal part of our oversea 
development efforts, public and private, have 
been directed into the fields of helping peo- 
ple learn the way and means of self-help or- 
ganizations. A large part of our failures in 
the distant areas can be credited to the fact 
that we have taken the easy path—too much 
of our oversea time and money has been 
spent to help governments to do the job 
when we at home know that that is not the 
way to help the growth of democracy. 

American cooperatives are our logical con- 
tacts to the world in explaining how peoples 
organizations are among the foundation 
stones of the structure of democracy. In- 
valuable help can be received from the Farm- 
ers Cooperative Service and the Small Busi- 
ness Administration of the U.S. Govern- 
ment—but the lead in showing the world 
the fundamental principles of our coopera- 
tive organizations must be taken by the vol- 
untary organization themselves. 

Some big enterprises the Government, of 
course, must do, such as our own Hoover 
Dam, TVA, and St. Lawrence development 
program—but in much of the world we have 


™ “Cooperatives: A Force for Social Change, 
Americas,” Washington, D.C., August 1961. 
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encouraged the state sector to go into areas 
where a cooperative of the people themselves 
could not only do the job much better, but 
also as well be a seminar for democracy. For 
instance, we have encouraged Government 
to distribute power in new countries and 
have not encouraged the REA cooperative 
principle. 

Too many vested business interests in our 
country have thrown roadblocks in the way 
of cooperative efforts overseas while coopera- 
tors at the same time, being in possession of 
the knowledge and experience of how to 
wield a mighty effort in the direction of 
stability through the use of the nonprofit 
mechanism, have stood idly by and done 
little missionary work. 

The North Sea kingdoms have proven that 
cooperatives are the antithesis of statism and 
dictatorial communism—and, at the same 
time, do not eliminate ordinary profit-and- 
loss private business. The amazing thing is 
that as cooperatives have served and flour- 
ished in these countries and on our conti- 
nent, ordinary enterpreneur enterprises have 
likewise prospered. 

The nonprofit cooperative not only helps 
in its selected field, but acts as a stimulus 
and guide for other business to prosper 
without depending upon monopoly trusts 
and cartels. 

Most of the world judges between the lure 
of communism and the straitjacket of cartels 
and trusts. As between the two, the com- 
mon run of mankind is choosing commu- 
nism—and yet we have the cooperatives 
ready to act as a safety valve in the high 
pressures of the human boiler and we have 
not made this mechanism available. 

Unless the “little people” of the world can 
learn to use the nonprofit device of a self- 
help cooperative for certain of their needs, 
their is no stopping the drift toward the ful- 
fillment of the dire prophesies of the Master 
of the Kremlin and Peiping. 

Those of us in the free world who have 
learned to build ourselves and the commu- 
nity through self-help devices have an obli- 
gation to make this information available to 
all and to help them to use the system—or 
else we will go down the drain to the sewer 
of Marxism, along with the cartel-minded 
operators. 

The basis of successful educational re- 
search is to probe—test—prove. This meth- 
odology I have attempted to use in this 
presentation. 

A capsule condensation of the ideas pre- 
sented here might include these thoughts: 

Cooperatives prove that great people are 
ordinary people captured by a great idea. 

There are a half million words in the Eng- 
lish language, and the one that has the 
highest motivation index is participation. 

There is no human satisfaction equal to 
that which comes of doing work that is 
creative. 

Emotion often obscures problems. 

This is the age of revolution—will it bring 
us freedom or slavery? 

Cooperative effort trains men to combine 
enthusiasm with humility—the word “we” 
becomes all important rather than “I.” 

The day-by-day difference between the 
Soviet philosophy and the cooperative 
philosophy is this: In the Sino-Soviet world 
the organization is more important than 
the people, in democracies people are more 
important than the organization. 

Democracy itself is a great cooperative. 

Cooperation is not only a good economic 
device, but a teacher in the school of free- 
dom. 

Despite all this, I am afraid that we mem- 
bers of cooperatives are not doing our full 
part to man the defense wall in the war of 
ideas. 

Our Government-announced policy is to 
help with information, when asked, those 
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countries that need technical counsel in de- 
veloping selt-help voluntary organizations. 
The Government would be well advised to 
actually use co-ops in this country and 
their leaders to assist in this project. 

I recommend, therefore, that our co- 
operatives assume their rightful position of 
responsible leadership—and voluntarily ful- 
fill their obligation to do something by ap- 
pointing and implementing an across-the- 
board commission of agricultural, credit 
union, consumer and service cooperative 
technicians who, without delay, will make 
available to the world the fundamental 
principles of self-help which we have found 
to be all important in developing a land of 
economic, as well as political, freedom. 

Remember, we are mobilizing in a total 
war of ideas. 

This will take time, energy and money— 
but of what value are these, if the rainbow 
of freedom vanishes from mankind? 

This is today. This is our day. Yesterday 
is but a canceled check, and tomorrow is a 
promissory note. But today is cash. Our 
place in history is right now. 

If we neglect our duties as responsible 
citizens within a responsible society, some 
of the younger people in this room—when 
they are the elders in the 2ist century—may 
secretly recount to their children the fact 
that in their youth they had liberty and free- 
dom. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty 
and freedom. That precious right of choice 
may be seriously impaired—even lost—if 
this generation fails to live up to its 
responsibilities. 

Time is of the essence. The Bard of Avon 
in Julius Caesar well expressed it four cen- 
turies ago in a mandate for those who believe 
in cooperative capitalism when he said: 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current when it 
serves, 

Or lose our ventures.” 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
yesterday the Senate and the House 
completed action on, and the President 
signed, what we call the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961. The act might 
well be called the decade of development. 
In fact, the decade of development is 
begun. 

The conference report which the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives 
approved yesterday opens a new era of 
progress for the world. With the pas- 
sage of this conference report, the dec- 
ade of development will be begun. 

What we are doing today is as signifi- 
cant in history as was the enactment of 
legislation for the Marshall plan 13 years 
ago. The quality and scope of our ac- 
tion has been somewhat obscured by the 
controversy over one aspect of the pro- 
gram—the means of funding the devel- 
opment lending activity. This con- 
troversy has hidden the broad area of 
agreement on the fundamental principle 
which now is enacted with wide bipar- 
tisan support. ‘That principle is that the 
United States should be—and with the 
passage of this bill will be—committed 
to leadership in a great program for 
progress, a@ program which President 
Kennedy has proposed to us as the decade 
of development. 
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This legislation authorizes the Pres- 
ident to undertake a great program of 
loans, in the language of the statute, “in 
order to promote the economic develop- 
ment of less developed friendly coun- 
tries and areas, with emphasis upon 
assisting long-range plans and programs 
designed to develop economic resources 
and increase productive capacities.” 

In plain English, this means that the 
Congress of the United States has au- 
thorized the President of the United 
States to take the necessary actions for 
the United States to assume a position 
of leadership with other developed na- 
tions to aid a third of the people of the 
world, over a billion of our human 
brothers living in the less-developed na- 
tions on four continents, to rise out of 
poverty, ignorance, and disease, and to 
move forward toward a new life. 

What we will be doing is to help the 
people of these newly independent na- 
tions and of the older friendly nations 
of Latin America to add to the benefits 
of political independence the benefits of 
social and economic growth and progress. 

Their climb along the upward road 
must be made primarily through their 
own efforts. Much of what they have to 
do will be difficult. Basic economic re- 
forms will often be necessary. There 
must be a better distribution of land 
among the people who till it. There 
must be a greater opportunity of educa- 
tion for the children of all the people. 
Taxes must be levied through which the 
wealth of the few will be made available 
to the needs of progress. Our aid, wisely 
administered, can be of the greatest 
benefit in this forward movement. 

The great principle for which the 
President has asked the support of the 
Congress is the power to act in the name 
of the United States to make commit- 
ments over a period of 5 years to these 
friendly nations that our aid would be 
forthcoming to them in agreed amounts 
over this period. The Congress has pro- 
vided this assurance. The legislation 
specifically states that— 

Whenever the President determines that 
it is important to the advancement of U.S. 
interests and necessary in order to further 
the purposes of this title, and in recognition 
of the need for reasonable advance assur- 
ances in the interest of orderly and effective 
execution of long-term plans and programs 
of development assistance, he is authorized 
to enter into agreements committing, under 
the terms and conditions of this title, funds 
authorized to be appropriated under this 
title, subject only to the annual appropria- 
tion of such funds. 


The funds which are to be available to 
meet these commitments must come 
from appropriations which are author- 
ized by this bill. The authority now 
given to the President to make these 
long-term commitments implies a moral 
obligation upon the Congress to appro- 
priate the funds in future years which 
will be necessary to meet commmitments 
the President has made under this 
authority, unless there should develop 
some extreme reason why the Congress 
should nct honor the commitments 
through appropriations at a later time. 

For this lending program, the bill 
authorizes the appropriation. this year of 
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$1,200 million and for each of the fol- 
lowing 4 years an additional $1,500 
million. These funds are to remain 
available until expended, with the pro- 
vision that any unappropriated portion 
of the amount authorizec to be appro- 
priated for any fiscal year may be appro- 
priated in any subsequent year during 
this period, ir. addition to the amount 
otherwise authorized to be appropriated 
for such subsequent fiscal years. It is 
inaportant to realize that the figure of 
$1,500 million for the 4 succeeding 
years is to be regarded not as a ceiling 
but as a floor. The President told the 
Congress tiiat he believed $1.9 billion 
would be needed for each of these years. 
The way is explicitly left open for the 
President to return to the Congress in 
each succeeding year to request such 
additional authorization and appropria- 
tion of funds as he may find the interests 
of the United States require. The fig- 
ures of $1,500 million can, however, he 
taken as the assured present intention 
of the Congress for appropriations and 
the President may make commitments 
for assistance in future years up to these 
amounts in confidence—which the aided 
countries may share—that the Congress 
of the United States will make the funds 
available to honor the commitments. 

The understanding which I have ex- 
pressed of what this great action of the 
Congress means is clearly stated in the 
report of the managers on the part of 
the House. I should like to quote their 
statement, which has my full approval: 

The Executive has authority to enter into 
agreements committing the United States 
to participate in development programs of 
foreign nations for a period of up to 5 years 
but making such commitments subject only 
to the regular annual or supplemental ap- 
propriations of funds. The committee of 
conference recognizes that the amount 
agreed to for each of the future years is be- 
low that requested by the Executive and 
therefore is to be regarded as a floor rather 
than a ceiling. If the program proves it- 
self and additional funds are considered 
necessary for the attainment of our foreign 
policy objective, Congress will entertain a 
request for such authority and appropria- 
tions. In justifying any such request the 
Executive will also n°ed to justify in detail 
before the Committee on Foreign Affairs its 
use of the funds theretofore authorized. It 
is understood that the conferees regard the 
language in the bill as authority for the 
Executive to make commitments which will 
be honored by the Congress unless there is 
evidence of obvious bad management or the 
other country has failed to meet its 
responsibilities. 

BETTER ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. President, the authority now 
granted to the President to move for- 
ward confidently on the full 5 years of 
the decade of development is by no 
means all that is contained in this land- 
mark of legislation. It also provides 
other tools for effective action. The 
first and perhaps the most important is 
the authority to establish a unified ad- 
ministration for our whole economic aid 
program. In the past there has been a 
diversity of agencies engaged in this vital 
activity. Coordinating control has been 
exercised but has been inadequate. This 
has been fully recognized by the execu- 
tive branch itself and the President has 
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asked for authority to create a unified 
agency for international development. 

This authority is now provided. It will 
tie together such existing aid agencies 
as the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, the Development Loan 
Fund, and others. It will provide for the 
centralization of programs for our entire 
economic aid effort. It will identify re- 
sponsibility for the administration of 
the program is a Director who will have 
the high rank of an Under Secretary of 
State and who will report directly to the 
Secretary and to the President. It will 
provide for two Depucy Directors hav- 
ing the rank of Deputy Under Secretaries 
of State and for Assistant Directors who 
will rank with Assistant Secretaries of 
State. 

The Congress has firmly placed the 
AID agency on a high level which should 
make possible the attraction to this cen- 
tral agency of U.S. foreign policy of men 
of the highest caliber who are willing to 
serve their Government in one of its 
most difficult and most far-reaching 
activities. 

FUNDAMENTALS FOR PROGRESS 


The set of tools the new law provides 
includes other fundamentals for prog- 
ress. 

It provides for supporting assistance 
which will go primarily to those nations 
who are undertaking military burdens 
greater than their own economies can 
support. It will help other nations 
which are providing us with bases and 
other facilities of the greatest impor- 
tance to our worldwide security effort. 
It will go to still others which need our 
continued help in order to prevent eco- 
nomic collapse and internal chaos. 

The nations which we will help 
through this supporting assistance in- 
clude such allies and friends, fighting for 
survival against the pressures of com- 
munism, as Korea, the Republic of 
China, Vietnam, Pakistan, Iran, Greece, 
Turkey, Jordan, and Spain. 

It shall be our purpose, however, to 
encourage these countries which are re- 
ceiving our supporting assistance to re- 
late that assistance increasingly to de- 
velopment objectives. I believe that as 
we are able to go forward with this effort 
it will be possible for us gradually to 
diminish the amount of our supporting 
assistance and to put our aid more and 
more on a development basis. 

The great point 4 program remains 
an integral and effective part of the new 
aid program. It is now incorporated in 
a category of development grants. 
These grants will be chiefly for educa- 
tion and human resources. They will 
include the technical assistance of past 
years which will be directed more pre- 
cisely toward needs essential to eco- 
nomic growth and will be augmented to 
help fulfill these needs. These grants 
will go also to other needs which can- 
not wisely be met from aid provided on 
a loan basis. 

There will be a need on the part of a 
number of countries for assistance on a 
grant basis, particularly in the fields of 
social progress. We have already un- 
dertaken a program to meet such needs 
in Latin America in the legislation for 
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the program for social progress author- 
ized by the Congress at the last session 
and for which appropriations were made 
only recently. This effort is part of the 
great alliance for progress. Develop- 
ment grants are intended to extend our 
vital assistance in these fields to the new 
nations of Africa and the Far East. We 
will help through development grants to 
carry forward programs of land reform, 
the development of agricultural credit, 
rural and urban housing, community de- 
velopment, sanitation, and health facili- 
ties, and the creation of urgently needed 
educational opportunities. 

These activities are the most basic and 
the most needed for the creation of the 
institutions of government and of the 
private economy in the newly independ- 
ent and developing nations of the world. 

Development grants will also be used 
to carry forward the continuing work of 
the great program of malaria eradica- 
tion and for other purposes. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The new legislation continues the sup- 
port of the United States to internation- 
al organizations which have come to 
have an indispensable and irreplaceable 
role in development. It was the United 
States who, in the past, took the leader- 
ship to create and support the technical 
assistance and other aid programs ad- 
ministered by the United Nations and 
other international organizations. 
These programs have had two great 
benefits. They have served to strength- 
en the United Nations itself and the 
other international organizations which 
administer them, and they have served 
to strengthen our leadership in these or- 
ganizations. These programs have also 
been a means by which scarce resources 
of money and trained manpower can be 
brought together from other nations and 
brought to bear on the problems of eco- 
nomic progress. 

Through this legislation we will con- 
tinue our substantial help to U.N. Tech- 
nical Assistance and Special Fund. We 
will continue our part in the U.N. effort 
to bring peace and stability to the Congo. 
We will continue our principal role in 
providing for the refugees in the Middle 
East until a solution can be found to 
that problem. We will continue our con- 
tribution to the U.N. Emergency Force 
in the Middle East, to the Children’s 
Fund, to the World Health Organiza- 
tion’s programs of malaria eradication, 
worldwide water supply, and medical re- 
search, and to the international atomic 
energy program for peaceful uses of the 
atom. We will also provide our con- 
tribution to the technical cooperation 
program of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and to the very important 
joint effort of Pakistan and India for the 
development of Indus waters. 

FOOD FOR PEACE 


The AID Act itself does not provide 
for food for peace. This is done sepa- 
rately. However, food for peace is an in- 
tegral part of the whole foreign-aid pro- 
gram. Food is a major and necessary 
component of the resources which the 
less developed countries need from 
abroad, but food for peace cannot be 
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fully effective except in conjunction with 
a broader program of foreign aid. Full 
provision for coordination of the great 
food-for-peace program with the aid pro- 
gram provided for under this legislation 
will be established in the AID Agency. 


DEVELOPMENT RESEARCH 


Assistance to the development of some 
threescore nations in various stages of 
progress from the most elementary to 
those on the threshold of self-sustaining 
growth is the most difficult and the most 
complex task our Government and people 
have ever undertaken. It must be 
frankly recognized that there are many 
problems involved to which we do not 
now have the answers. We should there- 
fore adopt the principles long since es- 
tablished in our private enterprise and 
educational institutions: the use of re- 
search as an instrument to help chart 
our course in the administration of aid. 

The legislation now adopted provides 
for the first time for a program of de- 
velopment research, including the prac- 
tical testing and application of its re- 
sults. This program of research has been 
recommended by the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee. It will be a key 
tool of development. It will help assem- 
ble, evaluate, and put to effective use a 
body of knowledge which today is scat- 
tered, unevaluated, and unused. This 
newly authorized element of our aid pro- 
gram is in itself a valuable step forward 
toward a more effective, efficient, and 
economical use of our aid funds. 

CONTINGENCY FUNDS 


Unfortunately the experience of past 
years tells us that we can expect in the 
months ahead to be confronted with 
needs for economic assistance funds 
which cannot now be fully foreseen. We 
need only look to the course of develop- 
ments in Vietnam and Berlin to under- 
stand the increasing pressure of the 
Communist bloc on the free nations. It 
is imperative that the President should 
have available to him unprogramed 
funds which he may use to meet perils 
which we cannot now foresee. It is 
equally imperative that he should have 
funds with which he may grasp oppor- 
tunities which may arise and which if 
not taken at once may disappear before 
a return can be made to the Congress 
for any funds. As the Secretary of State 
has said: 

We have learned from sad experience that 
despite the most careful planning the future 
is blurred as to the precise events which 
may occur. If we are not in a position to 
deal with these events, we will be exposed to 
dangers which we cannot meet and oppor- 
tunities which we cannot seize. 


The President asked $500 million for 
contingencies. The conference has 
agreed on a sum of $300 million. The 
course of events suggests that this fund 
may indeed be inadequate. If it is, it 
should be plainly understood that the 
Congress will receive the request of the 
President for a supplemental author- 
ization and appropriation to meet con- 
tingencies. 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

The process of economic development 

is an enormous one. We should not ex- 
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pect that aid should come from Govern- 
ment resources alone. Private enter- 
prise has a significant and essential role 
to play. In our country a great part of 
the resources and skills available to us 
is found among our people and corpora- 
tions in private life. If we are to make 
our effort to assist the economic and 
social growth of the less-developed na- 
tions a national effort on our part, we 
must use these private resources to the 
maximum. 

Private enterprise is competent and in 
many cases is willing to take a more ac- 
tive part in the development process. 
Yet private capital is understandably 
concerned about the uncertainties and 
even dangers which it will face in mak- 
ing large investments in countries which 
in many cases are unstable or where the 
future prospects are uncertain. For 
this reason it has become a basic policy 
of our Government in administering the 
aid program to provide incentives to pri- 
vate enterprise to join in the public 
effort to assist economic growth in the 
less-developed countries. Our Govern- 
ment has therefore undertaken a series 
of efforts to aid American business en- 
terprise and to mobilize its contribution 
to the national program for economic 
development. These include the stand- 
ing efforts to provide assistance through 
US. diplomatic representation and 
through treaties of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation which include 
protection for American private enter- 
prise. 

The new aid legislation provides sev- 
eral significant devices to encourage U.S. 
business participation. One of the most 
important of these is an all-risk guar- 
antee. This program is established on 
an experimental basis. Ninety million 
dollars is authorized to be used to insure 
against losses of investment—as opposed 
to failures to realize profits—up to 75 
percent of the investment. This provi- 
sion holds distinct possibilities of bene- 
fit in attracting capital for important 
development activities into areas which 
otherwise private investors would hesi- 
tate to enter. 

The new legislation also provides for 
assistance in locating investment oppor- 
tunities. Here again the Federal Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise may en- 
gage in a partnership which is valuable 
to each. The legislation also provides 
that loans may be made to private enter- 
prises established by US. investors 
abroad. The terms on which such lend- 
ing occurs can be varied in order to pro- 
vide the needed incentive. 

The drafters of this statute have been 
especially conscious of the contribution 
which American small business may 
make. The statute specifically provides 
that the President shall assist American 
small business to participate equitably 
in the furnishing of commodities, de- 
fense articles, and services—including 
defense services—financed with funds 
made available under the act. 

These provisions and others will pro- 
vide a challenge to American enterprise, 
which has never been found wanting, to 
participate vigorously in the national 
effort to create a more stable and peace- 
ful world. 
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FREE WORLD AID 


No one should contemplate that the 
United States should undertake alone 
the task of aiding the progress of the 
less-developed nations. This is a task 
for the entire free world. The new aid 
legislation calls for the more vigorous 
participation of other free nations able 
to bear a share of the cost of progress. 
We can be confident that this call will 
be accepted. The experience of recent 
months has already shown that Western 
Germany, the United Kingdom, France, 
and Japan and other nations as well are 
willing to take up an increasing part of 
this load. The authority for long-term 
commitments provided in the new legis- 
lation will contribute to the ability of 
our administrators to work out programs 
of assistance which will involve the par- 
ticipation of the other industrialized na- 
tions and of such international organi- 
zations as the World Bank and the 
Inter-American Bank. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 


What I have said thus far has been 
directed to the blueprint for economic 
development and social progress con- 
tained in this legislation. We are all 
aware, however, that these goals cannot 
be achieved unless it is possible for the 
nations we are planning to assist to have 
internal stability and security from out- 
side attack. Social and economic prog- 
ress on the one hand and internal and 
external security on the other hand are 
mutually dependent. I do not need to 
labor the fact that the military pressures 
of the Soviet bloc remain intense in 
many parts of the world. The military 
forces of both the Soviet Union and 
Communist China are a powerful and 
ever-present threat. Communist ag- 
gression now includes a new and more 
dangerous form: agitation, infiltration, 
and guerrilla warfare. It is imperative 
that we continue our support to the 
NATO alliance and to our friends, par- 
ticularly in the Far East who are di- 
rectly under the Communist guns. At 
the same time it has become increasingly 
apparent that we must help these new 
and developing nations protect their 
peaceful growth from disruption by 
Communist activity. 

The conference report provides $1,700 
million for military assistance. This is 
certainly a conservative figure. There is 
considerable evidence that the President 
may have to return to the Congress for 
a supplemental request before the year is 
over. It is imperative in my judgment 
that the full amount now authorized be 
appropriated in order that the task of 
shoring up our great alliances may be 
carried forward. 

SUPERVISION 

The new legislation provides the Presi- 
dent with broad powers to lead the Na- 
tion in the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions. This is as it should be. At the 
same time, the Congress has written into 
the bill detailed provisions for the main- 
tenance of close scrutiny over the con- 
duct of the program. 

The Congress has established in the 
Department of State reporting directly 
to the Secretary of State, an Inspector 
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General whose task it will be to carry out 
continuing reviews, inspections, and au- 
dits of economic programs being con- 
ducted under this act and of the Peace 
Corps for the purpose of ascertaining the 
efficiency and the economy of their ad- 
ministration and their consonants with 
the foreign policy of the United States. 
The Inspector General also has broad 
powers to permit him to ascertain the 
extent to which programs of military 
assistance and of food for peace are be- 
ing carried in consonance with the for- 
eign policy of our country and our aid in 
the attainment of the objectives of this 
act and for other purposes. 

This act also requires numerous de- 
tailed reports from the administrators 
of the program as to every phase of ac- 
tivity conducted under it. These re- 
ports will bring to the attention of the 
proper committees of the Congress a 
nearly continuous flow of information. 
The Congress will also retain full power 
to review the most intimate details in 
the administration of the program each 
year when the highest officials of the 
Government come before the Foreign 
Relations Committee and the Senate Ap- 
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propriations Committee and the similar 
committees of the House to present their 
requests for funds for the next year. 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN PRODUCERS 


The drafters of this legislation have 
given most careful attention to the pro- 
tection of American producers from un- 
fair competition from foreign goods to 
the production of which loans under the 
act may contribute. 

The President in making loans for de- 
velopment must specifically take into 
account the possible effects which any 
individual loan may have upon the US. 
economy. This consideration must have 
special reference to areas of substantial 
labor surplus. The act also makes 
special provision to protect American 
products from direct competition in the 
American market from the products of 
any productive enterprise for the con- 
struction or operation of which loans 
are made under the act. 

FUNDS AUTHORIZED 


The requests made by the President 
and the actions of the House, the Senate 
and the conferees are significant. The 
following table shows these figures: 


{In millions of dollars] 
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President’s £enate House Conference 
request bill bill agreement 
11, 187.0 2 1, 187.0 1, 200. 0 1, 200.0 
380. 0 380.0 380. 0 380.0 
5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
153. 5 153. 5 153. 5 153. 5 
581.0 450. 0 481.0 465. 0 
Wee®) 0iancddi kb nb nakbbaieiede dbbnds Edita Ate addeail 
500. 0 300. 0 300. 0 300. 0 
1, 885. 0 41, 550.0 51, 800.0 6 1, 700.0 
51.0 51.0 49.0 50.0 
4, 862. 5 4, 076. 5 4, 368. F 4, 253. 5 


1 Also requested borrowing authority of $1,600,000,000 for each of fiscal years 1963-66 and reuse of loan repayments 


averaging $300,000,000 per year. 


2 Also authorized additional borrowing of $1,700,000,000 for each of fiscal years 1963-66. 
3 Also authorized an appropriation of $1,500,000,000 for each of fiscal years 1963-66. 

4 Also authorized an appropriation of $1,550,000,000 for fiscal year 1963. 

+ Also authorized an appropriation for fiscal year 1963 of such sums as may be necessary. 
6 Also authorized an appropriation for fiscal year 1963 of $1,700,000,000, 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, as I said at the begin- 
ning, this legislation provides the author- 
ity to the President for the United States 
to take the leadership in the march of 
the free nations across the threshold 
of a new era of social progress and eco- 
nomic development. It now becomes the 
opportunity and the challenge of the 
American people to give their support to 
this national effort on which the peace 
and prosperity of themselves and their 
children will so heavily depend. I am 
confident that just as the Marshall plan 
had the enthusiastic support of the 
American people so will the decade of 
development kindle their imaginations 
and their energies. With that support 
we can hope that there will open for the 
underdeveloped areas of the world the 
same prospect of growth and progress 
which the Marshall plan brought to the 
nations of Europe. 





DECISION OF SOVIET UNION TO RE- 
SUME NUCLEAR TESTING—AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from an address I delivered in New York 


City last night, relating to some of the 
developments on the international scene, 
particularly the recent action of the So- 
viet Union in resuming nuclear tests, be 
printed in the body of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY SENATOR HusBert H. 
HuMPHREY, 64TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA, 
New York Crry, Aucust 31, 1961 
I wish to discuss the tragic setback the 

cause of peace suffered just 24 hours ago. 

I speak of the announcement that the 
Soviet Union will resume the testing of nu- 
clear weapons—and I speak frankly and with 
a touch of sadness. 

Let us face squarely the impact and impli- 
cations of Premier Khrushchev’s announce- 
ment. 

The Soviet Union’s decision to resume nu- 
clear testing is a cruel and vicious blow to 
the cause of peace. It represents a cynical 
disregard for the well-being of humanity. 
It demonstrates the hypocrisy of the Soviet 
Union and its so-called peace program. 

The entire world now knows that the 
men in the Kremlin are consumed with 
ambition and power, without any regard 
for justice and peace. 

The Soviet decision could set in motion 
an increased arms race in nuclear weapons, 
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That decision has given the go-ahead sign 
to every country in the world to arm itself 
to the teeth with these weapons of awful 
destructive power and to develop new nu-~ 
clear weapons. 

The Soviet decision also marks the launch- 
ing of an attempted “war of terror.” Khru- 
shchev’s threat regarding a 100 megaton 
bomb is a cynical attempt to blackmail and 
intimidate the world. There can be little 
military value to such a weapon. It could 
be used only for annihilation of mass popu- 
lations. It has been mentioned by Khru- 
shchev only to terrorize the world into sub- 
mission, 

We cannot and will not submit. The 
United States will make its decision on 
nuclear testing on the basis of what is best 
and what is necessary for our national 
security. We must not be intimidated into 
precipitous action, and we will not be pushed 
into the Soviet game of terror and fear. 

Let the world know now who has worked 
positively and sincerely for peace, and who 
has acted hypocritically and deceptively to 
destroy the prospects for a just peace. 

For 34 months, we have engaged in nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union in an effort 
to arrive at an agreement to suspend nu- 
clear tests. During those long months, we 
have respected the self-imposed moratorium 
on nuclear testing. We have kept our word, 
and have set an example of self-discipline and 
national responsibility. 

The Soviet Union in recent months has 
given every indication of its unwillingness 
to reach agreement. In March of this year, 
we laid before the Soviet negotiators at 
Geneva a complete draft treaty which would 
have provided for the cessation of nuclear 
tests with effective inspection and control. 

Many concessions were made to Soviet 
objections. In recent days, Arthur Dean, 
our chief negotiator, returned to Geneva 
with further concessions to meet the ob- 
jections of the Soviet Union. Every effort 
on our part has been rebuked or rebuffed 
by the Soviets. It had become crystal clear 
that the Soviet Union sought to renew tests 
and was doing everything possible to break 
up the conference at Geneva. The Soviets 
hoped to drive the United States into renew- 
ing tests first, thus giving them a propaganda 
victory and an excuse to resume Soviet tests. 

The Soviets’ action represents a great 
psychological and moral victory for the 
United States and for President Kennedy. 
We have refused to be stampeded into nu- 
clear weapons testing. We have kept our 
word. We have put the welfare of the world 
ahead of our immediate military needs. 

Fortunately, our Nation is strong. Our 
weapons stockpile is large, and I believe we 
are ahead of the Soviets in nuclear weapons 
technology. 

We have no reason to be afraid, and we 
should let the world know that this an- 
nouncement by the Soviet Union does not 
intimidate the United States. It does not 
spread fear in our midst. We will not be 
led by passion and emotion into some foolish 
and unneeded course of action. 

The purpose of Mr. Khrushchev’s an- 
nouncement is quite obvious. First the 
Soviet Union wants to improve its nuclear 
technology and this can be done only 
through weapons testing. This in itself re- 
veals a relative weakness in Soviet strength. 

More importantly, this announcement is a 
part of a campaign of terror, fear and in- 
timidation. Khrushchev has added this 
threat to the present Berlin crisis in the 
hope of dividing our allies from us. He 
seeks to promote fear and deep concern 
in the ranks of the peoples of Western Eu- 
rope and the rest of the world. He is hope- 
ful that by threatening us with some fan- 
tastic new weapon, we will give up and the 
Soviets will win without any use of force. 

This will not work. Our Government will 
reassure the world about our strength. That 
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strength is real and awesome. Our allies 
will be reassured that we are determined to 
resist the aggressive pattern of Soviet action. 
We will not be driven out of West Berlin. 
We will not retreat. Mr. Khrushchev needs 
to know this unmistakably. 

Right now I suggest that we take our case 
to the United Nations. I have urged the 
President directly that he personally go to 
the U.N. and tell the General Assembly what 
the United States attempted to do in 34 
months of negotiations on the test-ban issue. 
It is time that we lay before the entire world 
the complete proposed draft treaty that we 
offered the Soviet Union to end nuclear tests. 
We should also point out how we have met 
one Soviet objection after another with 
many concessions in an effort to arrive at an 
agreement. We must tell how the Soviet 
Union has rebuffed and rebuked every effort 
on our part. 

Let the world know that the Soviet is the 
assassin of peace. Let the world know that 
the Soviet is the villain in the international 
drama. Let the world know that the United 
States of America is prepared first to defend 
itself and its allies, and secondly to work 
unceasingly for a just and enduring peace. 

It is important therefore that the Con- 
gress complete its action on the President’s 
proposal for a U.S. Disarmament Agency for 
World Peace and Security. A national peace 
agency at this time will be welcomed by the 
peoples of the world, and would further 
demonstrate our positive determination to 
work for peace. 

Now more than ever we should bolster the 
areas of freedom in the world. We must 
continue our program of economic and tech- 
nical assistance to the underdeveloped 
countries. 

We must, in fact, step up our efforts in 
education, in health, in the provision of 
food and fiber and in the improvement of 
the economies of the respective nations. 

We must be prepared to face a long strug- 
gle in all areas. Our attention cannot be 
restricted only to national defense and 
weaponry. Our concentration must be 
upon the needs of the people in Latin 
America, in Africa, in Asia, in the other 
parts of the world. 

We seek to help people live, not to find 
new ways for them to die. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
hope the American people now realize 
that the President of the United States 
has acted wisely in these months, as did 
his predecessor, in attempting to re- 
strain the proliferation and the spread 
of nuclear weapons testing. 

The President of the United States 
has set a fine example for the leaders of 
the world as to what political respon- 
sibility means and how one fulfills it. 

The Soviet Union, by breaking the 
agreement as to the suspension of nu- 
clear weapons tests, has exposed itself 
before the world as a hypocrite, as the 
assassin of peace, as the villain in the 
international drama of world tension 
and trouble. It will now evermore be 
clear that the Soviet Union hoped to 
drive the United States into some pre- 
cipitate action, and hoped that the 
United States would first break the 
agreement. Its own military needs, ap- 
parently, required that the Soviets start 
testing. Today the first test took place, 
or at least the test that has been an- 
nounced. That test was an atmospheric 
test. That particular test is only the 
first of many yet tocome. The American 
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people should be prepared for that. The 
tests will grow in numbers and intensity. 
They will be conducted not only for the 
purpose of improving Soviet nuclear 
weaponry, but also for psychological 
warfare purposes, for Soviet propaganda. 

I am sure we shall remain steadfast in 
our purpose of strengthening our Na- 
tion, as we are doing, through improve- 
ment of our defense structure. I am 
sure the United States will call to the at- 
tention of the world, possibly through 
the United Nations, the fact that the act 
of the Soviet Union in exploding a nu- 
clear weapon in the atmosphere is in- 
deed an act of aggression upon its neigh- 
bors and upon the world. Radioactive 
fallout, radioactive debris knows no 
boundary, no nation, no people. As the 
radioactive fallout comes to earth from 
the atmosphere, people will be affected 
adversely. 

Let the world know that the Soviet 
Union has put aside any regard whatever 
it may have had for the well-being of 
mankind, and now seeks only to improve 
its weaponry and to wage a campaign 
of terror as a part of its totalitarian 
world politics. 

The interesting thing is that no one 
seems to be frightened except the Rus- 
sian people. The news reports, which 
we have all read, indicate that in the 
Soviet Union the Russian people are 
bewildered and frightened. They know 
that this act on the part of the Soviet 
Union is another step toward war. They 
were assured by their government, for 
years, that the Soviet Union would not 
be the first to test nuclear weapons again. 

The neutral nations which are meet- 
ing at Belgrade, as exemplified by the 
statements of their leaders, have shown 
disgust for and bitterness toward the 
Soviet Union. The newspapers are filled 
with stories. 

A headline of one of the newspaper 
stories of this morning indicates, ‘Neu- 
tralists Shocked by Soviet Move.” That 
was a lead story in the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald. The same news- 
paper carries another headline, “Rus- 
sian Citizenry Gloomy, Anxious Over 
Test Decision.” 

It appears to me that the Soviets have 
again miscalculated. If they thought 
this act would intimidate our allies, 
they were wrong, because the leaders of 
France, Britain, Italy, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, and other allies 
have shown great courage and strength. 
Our ally Denmark, instead of being in- 
timidated by the threats of the Soviets, 
now makes a greater commitment to 
NATO. Our ally Greece, being warned 
and threatened by the Soviets, makes 
a greater commitment to NATO. 

Country after country—including all 
the uncommitted nations—are shocked 
and disgusted by the action of the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. President, sometimes the Soviet 
Union does the free world a favor by re- 
vealing its ugly political nakedness by 
some of its incredible acts, which are so 
filled with ambition and power that the 
nations of the world cannot digest them. 
I must say that Americans, as the lead- 
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ers of the free world, can be thankful 
that our country is strong. We can be 
thankful our arsenal of military pre- 
paredness is strong and superior to that 
of any other nation in the world. 

I was particularly pleased that Presi- 
dent Kennedy reassured the world, reas- 
sured the free nations, and reassured our 
people in this great Republic that our 
stockpile of nuclear weapons is adequate 
for any need we might have—and it is— 
and that our superiority in nuclear tech- 
nology is uncontested—and it is. 

The Soviets are indicating a case of 
international jitters. They are begin- 
ning to reveal their weakness rather than 
their strength. 

I hope we shall pursue the steady 
course of preparedness, alertness, moral- 
ity, and decency upon which this Nation 
is now embarked. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RrecorD an 
editorial from the New York Times en- 
titled “Soviet Policy of Terror,’’ which 
is a very fine editorial analyzing suc- 
cinctly and concisely the present world 
situation; and an editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald en- 
titled “Alternative to Catastrophe.” 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 1, 1961] 
Sovier Po.icy or TERROR 


In an action that shocks the world and 
edges it closer to the brink of atomic 
holocaust, Premier Khrushchey announces 
that the Soviets are resuming nuclear test- 
ing to produce monstrous superbombs 
capable of being dropped at any point on 
the globe from space. 

This marks another climax in the Soviet 
ruler’s campaign to terrorize the world and 
cow it into submission to his plans for world 
domination. It is timed to give new im- 
pact to his drive to take over all Berlin 
as a first step toward detaching West Ger- 
many from the North Atlantic alliance, 
wrecking the free world’s defense structure 
and thus opening the floodgates to the Com- 
munist tide everywhere. 

To achieve this goal, for which he evident- 
ly deems the time to be ripe, the Soviet 
Caesar displays the utmost contempt for 
world opinion. His attempt to shift the 
blame for his own action on those who 
would resist his efforts to “bury” them is so 
ludicrous and hypocritical that it is 
repudiated everywhere outside of the Com- 
munist-dominated world. 

That includes the “positive neutralists” 
now meeting in Belgrade, and also those still 
unable to grasp that the totalitarian mind 
pursues no limited ambitions that can be 
appeased, but gambles on all or nothing and 
can be stopped only by a balance of power 
adequate to make such a gamble suicidal. 
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Beyond that, Premier Khrushchev’s action 
again demonstrates that the whole Soviet 
propaganda for both a nuclear test ban and 
total disarmament is only a gigantic hoax 
perpetrated on the world. For more than 15 
years the Western Powers, led by the United 
States, have expended their energies and in- 
genuity to induce the Soviets to agree to 
balanced and adequately controlled step-by- 
step disarmament as provided in the United 
Nations directives. 

For the same period they have sought to 
control and eliminate the atomic bomb, be- 
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ginning with the Washington three-power 
declaration of 1945, through the Baruch 
plan to the latest Geneva test ban confer- 
ence, at which they made concessions bor- 
dering on risks to security. 

But the £oviets have sabotaged everything, 
denouncing controls as espionage, walking 
out of or demanding constant changes in the 
disarmament forums, offering sweeping prop- 
aganda proposals they have no intention of 
honoring. Now they have torpedoed the 
Geneva conference as well, have ended the 
3-year test moratorium, and have announced 
new tests with more lethal fallout to poison 
the world’s atmosphere. 
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The Soviet action gives the Western Pow- 
ers a free hand to resume their own tests. 
It goes without saying that everything will 
and must be done to safeguard the free world 
and deter Soviet adventures. But there is 
no reason for the West to be stampeded into 
new tests. After an emergency session with 
his advisers President Kennedy declares that 
our nuclear arsenal is wholly adequate for 
all defense purposes. That is a reassuring 
judgment, but it will still have to be kept 
under constant review. 
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The one action the United States can and 
must take is to submit the new Soviet threat 
to urgent consideration by the United Na- 
tions, charged with ultimate responsibility 
for disarmament. The best way of doing 
this would be for President Kennedy to ap- 
pear before it personally to rally world opin- 
ion against the Soviet action and for a gen- 
uine disarmament effort based on a peaceful 
settlement of world problems which alone 
can make a disarmed world possible. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 1, 1961] 
ALTERNATIVE TO CATASTROPHE 


The Soviet Union has put an end to the 
hope that the great powers might spare 
mankind the dreadful hazards of continued 
testing of nuclear arms. Men of good will 
everywhere will be filled with dismay by the 
ominous portent of the Soviet announce- 
ment. The dread specters temporarily exor- 
cised by voluntary test suspension stalk the 
earth once more to fill waking hours with 
apprehension and anxiety and to people the 
hours of sleep with the nightmare monsters 
that rouse up from unquiet minds. Thus 
the terror returns, with its threat to the 
health of the living and to the life of the 
yet unborn, its renewal of the race for more 
terrible arms, its promise of nuclear terror, 
if need be, to gain the ends of Soviet diplo- 
macy. 

Every American must be thankful that it 
is not his country that has made this deci- 
sion. If such thankfulness exists, it is not 
to be confused with any narrow satisfac- 
tion at the propaganda advantage that ac- 
crues to the nations innocent of putting 
this mortgage on the future of civilization. 
It is small comfort to know that the other 
passengers understand who has scuttled the 
sinking ship upon which the lives of all of 
us are freighted. If we have gained a propa- 
ganda advantage, it is one that surely we 
would be glad to forfeit if the Soviet Union 
could be persuaded to reconsider its fateful 
decision. 

And that is just what the United States 
and other powers should urge it to do. The 
President has left the way open for such an 
appeal. He has not given the instant signal 
for the resumption of nuclear tests by this 
country, even though he must have been 
under strong compulsion to do just that. The 
patience with which the Government of the 
United States has prosecuted the search for 
& test ban treaty, and the forbearance with 
which it has refrained from nuclear testing 
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have made a record that needs no new em- 
bellishment. It is a record that divests an 
appeal to Soviet Russia of every aspect of a 
tactical propaganda maneuver. 

That appeal should be made, by this coun- 
try, and by those who may choose to join it, 
not to gain a transient advantage for our- 
selves, but to gain for all the people of the 
world, restored hope that a way may be found 
to escape nuclear disaster. It may be said 
that such an effort is foredoomed to failure; 
that Soviet Russia cares nothing for the good 
opinion of mankind; that it very evidently 
has weighed already the relative advantage of 
cultivating esteem and instilling terror. Per- 
haps this is so; but it may not be so. There 
is one sure way to find out beyond all con- 
jecture. That is to appeal to Premier 
Khrushchev to reconsider, before it is too 
late. If this appeal fails, the resolution with 
which freemen face the terrors that then 
lie ahead will not be diminished but will be 
infinitely fortified by the knowledge that 
neither hate, nor pride, nor fear, nor rancor 
have prevented the search for an alternative 
to catastrophe. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I say to 
my dear friend and colleague from 
Minnesota that earlier in the day a num- 
ber of us, including the distinguished 
present occupant of the chair [Mr. 
PELL], expressed ourselves in the same 
way with respect to the import and the 
nature of the activities of the men who 
rule the Russian people. I think the 
Senator would have been gratified to 
hear us all. 

There is strong and deep bipartisan 
support for the position being taken by 
the President, and a real feeling of faith 
that ours is the right course, though we 
understand and realize the perils of the 
moment and though we all know our 
hands are quite as free as those of the 
Russians, any day we feel our national 
security, or our asurance of the security 
of the free world, requires us to proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
hope President Kennedy will seize on 
this opportunity to exert the great polit- 
ical and moral leadership for which this 
world so desperately cries out, and to do 
it not only as he is now doing it but also 
in the forum of the nations of the world, 
in the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. I believe the General Assembly 
will convene on the 19th day of Septem- 
ber. I should like to see our President 
seize the initiative, go to the United Na- 
tions, and lay before the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations the total com- 
prehensive program of disarmament 
which this Nation is developing; which is 


sensible, reasonable, and would be 
effective. 
Secondly, in that same message I 


should like to have our President lay 
before the United Nations the full ac- 
count of 34 months of negotiations with 
the Soviet Union at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in our effort to obtain a ban on 
further nuclear tests. 

He should reveal to the whole world 
the draft treaty that we placed before 
the United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union starting in March 1961. He 
should lay before the United Nations 
and the peoples of the world every ob- 
jection that the Soviets made in 34 
months to our position and every re- 
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sponse that we made to those objections. 
He should lay before the peoples of the 
world and before the General Assembly 
of the United Nations the many conces- 
sions that this country was willing to 
make in the cause of peace. Now more 
than ever the world not only wants a 
leader who is strong in terms of our 
military preparedness—and we have 
such a leader in our country—but also 
the world needs great moral, ideological, 
and political leadership. We have such 
leadership in the President of the United 
States and those with whom he has as- 
sociated himself in both political parties 
and in all elements of American life. 
The Soviet has given us a glorious op- 
portunity again to demonstrate the dif- 
ference between freedom and totalitari- 
anism, between liberty and oppression. 
The world must know once again—and 
the fact needs to be stated by Senators, 
Representatives, public and private cit- 
izens again and again—that this Nation 
is unafraid, that this Nation is strong, 
and that this Nation is prepared. 

Mr. President, we have the superiority 
in weapons that is required for the de- 
fense of freedom. Mr. Khrushchev 
knows that his political and military 
blackmail will work nowhere. It has 
backfired even at Belgrade, at the con- 
ference of the neutrals. It has back- 
fired in the chancelleries of Western 
Europe. It is a disgusting exhibition of 
an overly ambitious man who seeks to 
terrorize in order to dominate the world. 

He will succeed in neither. Terror 
will not work, and domination will be a 
failure. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from Minnesota 
for allowing me to make my position 
clear together with his. 





THE METROPOLITAN OPERA SEA- 
SON OF 1960-61 


Mr. JAVITS. I shall not detain the 
occupant of the chair or the Senate’s 
very devoted administrative staff. The 
question relates to Calendar No. 557, 
H.R. 2244, a tax bill which was passed 
over today to be taken up another day, 
and to which I have offered an amend- 
ment which, of course, will be printed 
under the rule, which would open to the 
30 percent contributions limit not only 
those charitable organizations which are 
now included in that limit—whatever 
may be said about the merits of the bill 
which would open it to foundations— 
but also museums of art or science, li- 
braries operated for the genera] public 
or—and this is very important—societies 
or organizations conducted for the sole 
purpose of maintaining symphony 
orchestras or opera, which museums, li- 
braries, societies or organizations nor- 
mally receive a substantial part of their 
support from the United States or any 
State or political subdivision thereof or 
from direct contributions from the gen- 
eral public. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the amendment may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks. 
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There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 3 before line 1, insert the follow- 


“(iv) A museum of history, art, or science, 
or a library, open to and operated for the 
benefit of the general public, or a society 
or organization conducted for the sole pur- 
pose of maintaining symphony orchestras or 
operas, and which museum, library, society, 
or organization normally receives a substan- 
tial part of their support from the United 
States, or any State or political subdivision 
thereof, or from direct contributions from 
the general public, or’. 

On page 3, line 1, strike out “(iv)” and 
insert “(v)”. 

On page 3, line 11, strike out “(v)” and 
insert “(vi)”. 

On page 3, line 17, strike out “and (ili)” 
and insert “(iii), and (iv)”. 

On page 4, line 1, strike out “clause (iv)” 
and insert “clauses (iv) and (v)”. 

On page 4, line 4, strike out “(v)” and 
insert “(vi)”. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to increase the limitation on the 
amount of allowable charitable contribu- 
tions which may be made by individuals 
to certain museums, libraries, and symphony 
and opera societies and to certain organiza- 
tions for the benefit of churches, educa- 
tional organizations, hospitals, and such 
museums, libraries, and symphony and 
opera societies.” 


Mr. JAVITS. The amendment would 
help the Metropolitan Opera. Whatever 
may be the outcome of Secretary Gold- 
berg’s arbitration, the Metropolitan 
Opera will probably have a deficit of 
over $1 million for the 1961-62 season. 
We have all established that the Metro- 
politan Opera is an institution of na- 
tional significance and importance. The 
President himself, through his Secretary 
of Labor, making an extraordinary ex- 
ception to the normal policy of the 
Department, has caused the Secretary of 
Labor to undertake personal arbitration. 

One of the first questions asked of me 
by the officials of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company when I tried to help in the 
situation was, “How can an arbitration 
be conducted when all we can depend 
upon are public contributions? We have 
no other source of money.” 

I think we are making a great mistake 
in this country in not having a program 
to help the arts. I have been working 
very hard for such a program, as has 
the distinguished occupant of the chair 
(Mr. Pett], the Senator from Minne- 
sota {Mr. Humpurey], and other distin- 
guished Senators and Members of the 
other body. We have some real objec- 
tives. But such action may require some 
time. Meanwhile we have a problem. 
Therefore, while we are amending the 
charitable contributions and the educa- 
tional contributions law, why not open 
it, so far as we can consistent with our 
principles, to a little more help so that 
the Met and other organizations—but 
having in mind right now the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. There is a problem and im- 
plied responsibility. I think all of us 
who have worked hard to bring about 
the settlement undertook to give the Met 
every facility possible in order to raise 
the necessary money to do what we all 
want to do, which is to have a 1960-61 
season. 
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I make that explanation for the rea- 
son that the Committee on Finance gives 
diligent attention to amendments. It 
has them sounded out by the Govern- 
ment departments. I think it does a 
fair job for all of us. 

I have not submitted the amendment 
to the committee. The reason is obvi- 
ous. The question is one of recent im- 
pression and is a real urgency. I make 
this statement publicly so the commit- 
tee will understand that, and nonethe- 
less will give us some kind of report from 
the Treasury Department, some kind of 
appraisal of the amendment, notwith- 
standing the fact that it is a floor amend- 
ment, in view of the fact that 4 or 5 days’ 
notice has been given and the bill was 
not acted upon today. 





A SALUTE TO INTERNATIONAL FREE 
TRADE UNION ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
my Labor Day message I wish to pay a 
salute to international free trade union 
organizations. 

The struggle for freedom knows no 
boundaries. The battleground is not 
limited to the halls of parliaments or to 
the conference tables of diplomats. It 
encompasses the field, the factory, the 
construction site, and everywhere men 
work to achieve the benefits of a better 
society. The cause of freedom is a lost 
cause unless it advances the well-being 
of all the people of the world, and not 
just the chosen few. 

Our adversaries in the cold war know 
this, and know it well. Using the lan- 
guage of a democratic society as a cam- 
ouflage repression, they clearly and suc- 
cessfully infiltrate the inner circles of 
worker organizations in the free and un- 
committed countries around the world. 
Their prime target in many countries is 
to capture the trade union movement in 
many of these countries. They have 
done their work well. 

Recognizing this fact of life, the major 
free trade unions of the world formed 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. Their three-way objec- 
tives—bread, peace, and freedom—are a 
clarion call to all those who do not want 
to knuckle under to the hammer and 
sickle. 

A smaller but equally dedicated or- 
ganization of free trade unions is the In- 
ternational Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions. Also, in recent years, the 
rise of the influence of international 
trade secretariats around the world in 
the struggle for freedom has become 
dramatic and effective. 

Joining these international free trade 
union organizations are national trade 
union centers in the countries of the free 
and uncommitted world. Many of the 
leaders of these organizations know first 
hand the evils of an enslaved society. 
They know that economic development is 
useless unless it is accompanied by the 
advancement of human dignity and self- 
respect in a free society. They will not 
turn back from this struggle. 

We in the United States recognize 
their efforts in a common cause. The 
trade-union movement in the United 
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States has supported and participated 
in these great efforts. The Government 
of the United States, through legislation 
and administrative action, has supported 
and aided in the strengthening of free 
institutions around the world. 

On this Labor Day in 1961, I pay trib- 
ute to the worker organizations of the 
world and to their part in the struggle 
for freedom. It is a cause that will pre- 
vail, It is a cause that will end success- 
fully through these great efforts toward 
the betterment of mankind. 





ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TUESDAY 
AT9 AM. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate at this time, I move, 
pursuant to the order previously en- 
tered, that the Senate adjourn until 9 
a.m. on Tuesday, September 5, 1961. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 6 
o’clock and 36 minutes p.m., the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until Tuesday, September 5, 
1961, at 9 o’clock a.m, 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 1, 1961: 

David W. Dyer, of Florida, to be US. dis- 
trict judge for the southern district of Flori- 
da, vice a new position. 

Abraham L. Freedman, of Pennsylvania, to 
be U.S. district judge for the eastern district 
of Pennsylvania, vice a new position. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate September 1, 1961: 
US. District JUDGES 

Edward S. Northrop, of Maryland, to be 
US. district judge for the district of Mary- 
land. 

TuHappeus M. MacHrowicz, of Michigan, to 
be U.S. district judge for the eastern district 
of Michigan. 

In THE US. MARINE CorRPs 

Having designated, in accordance with the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 5232, the following-named officer for 
commands and other duties determined by 
the President to be within the contemplation 
of said section, for appointment to the grade 
indicated while so serving: 

To be lieutenant general 

Maj. Gen. Robert B. Luckey, U.S. Marine 
Corps. 

IN THE U.S. Naval RESERVE 

The following-named officers of the Naval 
Reserve for temporary promotion to the grade 
indicated subject to qualification therefor as 
provided by law: 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be rear admirals 


Paul W. Greeley 
Raymond T. Holden 


IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


The nominations beginning David C. Am- 
mons, to be first lieutenant, and ending 
Richard F. Young, to be second lieutenant, 
in the Regular Army, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on August 21, 
1961. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Tribute to the Significance of Corn in 
American Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
early in the Ist session of the 86th Con- 
gress, there occurred a spirited colloquy 
among Members of this body on the 
subject of selecting a national flower. 
At that time the esteemed senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas] held 
forth in eloquent and persuasive terms 
in favor of corn. 

Without associating myself as a parti- 
san in the cause of my good friend from 
Illinois, I would draw attention to some 
comments by notable Americans on the 
significance of corn in our national life 
which have been compiled by Miss 
Margo Cairns, a lady who has zealously 
devoted much time and energy to the ef- 
fort of having the corn tassle adopted 
as a national symbol. 

The nutritional importance of corn 
cannot be overemphasized. But I would 
also note than it was one of the first 
symbols adopted for some of the deco- 
rative motifs on the columns of this 
Capitol Building—the appropriateness 
of this choice having been observed by 
some irreverent individuals in relation 
to comments which are occasionally ut- 
tered in these legislative Chambers. 

In the form of cereal grain, flour, and 
also in its more rarified or distilled form, 
corn has become an integral part of 
American life; it has sustained our 
physical life and enriched our language 
and folklore. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorp the comments on corn 
compiled by Miss Margo Cairns. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Wuat THEY SaY—COLLECTED COMMENTS ON 
CoRN 

Dr. Kenneth D. Wells, president, Freedoms 
Foundation, Valley Forge: “This Nation could 
not have fed itself through the years had it 
not been for maize, Indian corn. 

“More than any other bloom in the bounty 
of God’s garden—the corn tassel exemplifies 
the food by which America under our free 
system has been fed. 

“May the means come to make this essen- 
tial blossom the symbol of America both fed 
and free.” 

Gov. Luther H. Hodges, now U.S. Secretary 
of Commerce: “In order to provide North 
Carolinians with an opportunity to acknowl- 
edge the economic and traditional signifi- 
cance of a truly southern food product, the 
State will observe Cornbread Week during 
the period of October 5-11. 

“Cornbread has long occupied an impor- 
tant place in North Carolina and the South. 
From our earliest days it has been a basic 
ingredient in our region’s worldwide repu- 
tation for culinary excellence. In infinite 
varieties—from hoecake to spoonbread—the 


tasty and nutritious products of cornmeal 
are a delightful part of our way of life. 

“Cornbread also occupies an important 
place in the economic life of North Carolina. 
Seed dealers, farmers, millers, and retailers 
all owe a substantial part of their livelihood 
to the production and marketing of corn and 
corn products. 

“In recognition of the many benefits— 
tangible and intangible—derived from corn- 
bread, I am glad to designate the week of 
October 5-11, 1958, as Cornbread Week 
in North Carolina.” 

Senator Paut H. Doucias, May 11, 1961: 
“Corn symbolizes American abundance. It 
connotes the gratitude we have for its in- 
dispensable presence in the days of our an- 
cestors’ need, our present magnificent pro- 
ductive capacity, and the past, present, and 
future bounty our citizens have furnished 
to hungry peoples all over the world. It is 
a fitting symbol of our country in the plant 
world. 

“I believe that the importance of corn 
both in our past history and in our 
society today clearly calis upon us to recog- 
nize this useful plant by making its golden 
corn tassel our national floral emblem. I 
am proud to introduce the golden corn tas- 
sel resolution for this purpose.” 

Congressman WALTER H. Jupp: “All Amer- 
icans must know the story of the struggles 
for life by the early settlers of Jamestown 
and Plymouth and that it was corn, Amer- 
ica’s native plant that fed and sustained 
them. Perhaps not all Americans know that 
it was corn that saved starving Russians in 
the famine of the 1920’s. 

“Today this same American plant is feed- 
ing hungry peoples in many overpopulated 
lands. Corn has become the U.S, ambassa- 
dor of good will around the globe.” 

Herschel D. Newsom, master, 1956: “The 
National Grange, by action of its delegate 
body, favors the corn tassel as our national 
floral emblem.’ The resolution establishing 
this policy, and adopted by our delegate 
body, reads as follows: 

“*We recommend that the Congress enact 
legislation to declare the corn tassel our 
national floral emblem—corn being sym- 
bolic of the agriculture of our 48 States, 
native to our soil, and the object of cultiva- 
tion for centuries—both by the red man 
and the farmer of today.’ ”’ 

Wheeler McMillen, vice president, Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia: “It would take 11 
tabies stretching from San Francisco to New 
York to seat 180 million Americans for one 
single meal. We consume 540 million meals 
every day with little worry as to where the 
food is coming from. 

Dorothy Giles, author, “Singing Valleys’’: 
“Corn is bread and ham and eggs and milk 
and cream and cheese. Corn is sugar and 
starch. Corn is oil and wine. Corn is 
clothing for men’s bodies and shelter above 
their heads. Corn is life. Its life is the life 
of men. 

“To us, in America, it is the strength of 
our past, the power of our present, the secu- 
rity of our future. For corn is the symbol of 
American democracy. And the story of corn 
is the story of the American people.” 

Harriet Simpson Arnow, author, “Seed- 
time on the Cumberland”: “It is impossible 
to overestimate the importance of corn in 
the settlement of America. Corn was not 
only a proved and mighty plant of a growth 
so rapid it could lift itself above the weeds, 
but it could be planted with a hoe or grub- 
bing hoe in ground too filled with roots and 
stumps for a plow to make a planting fur- 
row. Another advantage of corn was that 
it would grow into a tall but sturdy plant 
able to hold its ears well out of reach of 
turkeys or raccoons, but downhanging and 


so well wrapped no damage could come from 
rain or snow and the smaller birds. 

“There was, too, something kind and 
proud and free about the corn, big stuff a 
man could walk among, and reach his arms 
for the ears, 6 feet above the ground on 
14-foot stalks. It grew in a wide variety of 
soils, and would yield at least something for 
bread on poor ground in a dry year. 

“Travelers from Europe commented much 
on the American grain that was ‘neither 
sown nor reaped.’ ” 

Carl Sandburg, Flat Rock, N.C.: “All my 
life I have enjoyed watching corn grow, with 
something of wonder about how the stalk 
slowly rises from the ground and eventuates 
into the ripening ear with its brown silk. 
Now I find myself having added wonder 
about what happens and why it happens 
underground when the seed of corn is 
planted.” 

Dr. George D. Scarseth, director of re- 
search, West Lafayette, Ind.: 

“Congratulations on your deep wisdom 
and understanding in seeing a great Amer- 
ican character in the corn plant. Your sug- 
gestion that the corn tassel be seiected as our 
national floral emblem is most appropriate. 

“What can be a revelation more beautiful 
to the glory of God than the mechanism and 
the magic that takes place in a growing 
plant where the little balls of green chloro- 
plasts race one another inside the cyto- 
plasma, or juices of the cells of a green leaf? 
These are working to capture the sunshine 
some 90 million or more miles away and con- 
vert it into new life here on earth. 

“The corn is one plant that captures more 
solar energy than any of our farm crops, and 
it has such a marvelous physiological mech- 
anism in reproducing itself; in this the corn 
tassel is one of the keystones. 

“We Americans have so much to live with 
and yet we hardly recognize that we have 
more to live for, So here’s to you in your 
effort to make the corn tassel our national 
floral emblem.” 

Henry A. Wallace, former U.S. Secretary 
of Agriculture: 

“A lovely flower for a living room is one 
thing; a floral emblem symbolizing a great 
nation is quite another.” 

Mrs. Julia Proctor White, educator, Peoria, 
Til.: “A national floral emblem is not a thing 
of unrelated, arbitrary choice. To be truly 
symbolic it must have been interwoven with 
the story of the land and the people, and 
its associations with them must be potent 
and enduring. Our stately maize, the gold- 
en corn, is the one plant we have which 
amply fulfills these requirements. 

“The corn tassel, flowering at the tip of 
its tall stalk, is in itself a symbol of the 
whole plant and thus doubly a symbol of the 
United States.” 

Mrs. Gertrude Stevenson, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: “A floral symbol must have more 
than beauty; though it must have that, it 
certainly must have a great deal more. It 
must have meaning—sacred and deep. It 
must be both subtle and evident. It must 
have history behind it and promise before 
it. It must awaken thanksgiving and con- 
tinuity and reverence and faith. The corn 
tassel is the symbol of the only thing that 
grows that has all of this.” 

Val Bjornson, Minnesota state treasurer: 
“Scoffers, blase journalists, those who al- 
ways look for some hidden selfish motive, are 
charmed and challenged by Miss Cairns’ 
story of a plant cultivated by the red man 
for centuries before the white man came to 
our hemisphere, a plant native to our soil, 
symbolic of our agriculture, and, through 
its countless byproducts, of our industry.” 

The Professional Writers Club, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “The fabulous story of corn was 
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unveiled for the delighted members in an 
address by Miss Margo Cairns supported by 
color motion pictures at the January 1961 
meeting. She traced the history of corn 
from some secluded valley in the Andes, at 
least 10,000 years ago, to the fabulous fields 
of hybrid corn in our Western States today. 
Christopher Columbus found it in the Carib- 
bean, the Pilgrims found it in New England, 
the Indians had used it for hundreds of years 
before the Europeans arrived, and the Incas 
had sculptured cornfields in gold, just to 
mention a few of her revelations.” 


Return to God—A Way To Stop 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the announcement by So- 
viet Russia that it will resume nuclear 
weapons testing, I should like to make 
the following comment: 

The Communist devil has come out of 
hiding. It has cast off the mask of its 
sheeps’ clothing. 

I believe the U.S.S.R. has been secretly 
working on the huge nuclear bomb she 
is talking about which has a power equal 
to 100 million tons of TNT or 5,000 times 
bigger than the bomb which destroyed 
Hiroshima. Now she must make open 
tests to prove them out. 

Khrushchev probably feels that he is 
now ready for the kill and is not afraid 
of exposure nor diverse public opinion. 
He must think that this is the hour to 
scare both the powerful and the weak 
nations into submitting to Russia’s de- 
mands on Berlin and anywhere else in 
the world she chooses to strike. Even 
now both Russia and Red China talk of 
peace while they prepare to swallow up 
the world. 

But there is one thing that can stop 
these godless countries and that is true 
moral and spiritual rearmament of hu- 
manity everywhere. Only a superior 
ideology, based on faith, morality, gen- 
uine freedom, and righteousness for all, 
can be effective and bring real peace to 
a tormented world. Military, economic, 
and political means are important, but 
they alone will not suffice. 

If ever I believed in this cause, I be- 
lieve in it now with all my heart. This 
is the time to unite the world by rearm- 
ing all peoples with the moral and spirit- 
ual strength of our Saviour, who alone 
crushed the invincible but godless Ro- 
man Empire. All nations, except atheis- 
tic Russia and China, will follow such 
leadership. The weapons are not made 
and never will be made to crush such a 
spirit. 

If Russia wishes to use its deadly 
weapons she will have to use them now, 
before the whole world, imbued with 
the moral strength of religion and faith, 
will rise up against her. Even her own 
people, who still have a spark of human- 
ity in them, will drive the devils out of 
their country. 
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The So-Called Hanford Powerplant Com- 
promise Is a Sham and for That Reason 
the House of Representatives Should 
Stand Fast by Refusing To Accept It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as I 
am sure every Member of the House of 
Representatives realizes, the conferees 
on the AEC authorization bill met 
yesterday and decided to try to force a 
half a loaf of Hanford on the House of 
Representatives. As the minority man- 
ager on the part of the House I have 
refused to sign the conference report be- 
cause in my opinion it is still contrary 
to the instruction clearly and emphati- 
cally given to the House confrees by a 
vote of 235 to 164 to stand firm in op- 
position to the Hanford electric generat- 
ing project. The proposal to authorize 
$58 million for the construction of one 
400,000-kilowatt unit is a feeble attempt 
to dilute the effectiveness of the position 
the House has taken on three previous 
votes. This so-called compromise—even 
with the proviso that the electric energy 
be used exclusively at the Hanford sta- 
tion—is like saying, “Let’s compromise, 
you give me half your beer and I'll give 
you half my foam.” 

We have often heard it said that half 
a loaf is better than none. But I can 
assure you that in this situation half a 
no-good loaf to begin with is substan- 
tially worse than none. 

Mr. Speaker, never in my many years 
of legislative experience have I seen 
such a loose treatment of facts and 
figures in an attempt to get congressional 
authorization for a project as I have seen 
in this Hanford situation. Two years of 
intensive study went into the original 
proposal to add electric generating fa- 
cilities to the new production reactor at 
Hanford. Two years were required be- 
cause several different studies with vary- 
ing assumptions had to be made before 
the proponents could come up with one 
which might barely pass the test of eco- 
nomic feasibility. In fact, the Joint 
Committee report on the original project 
stated on page 8: 

The economics of NPR (during the power- 
only operation) are about break even or 
moderately favorable (depending on bases 
and assumptions). 


Therefore, it stands to reason that to 
increase the cost per kilowatt of installed 
capacity at Hanford by almost 22 per- 
cent—and that is exactly what hap- 
pens when one constructs a 400,000- 
kilowatt station for $58 million—the 
economic feasibility obviously must be 
much worse. But again, we find the as- 
sumption jugglers busily engaged in try- 
ing to find a combination of secret as- 
sumptions which might make the project 
appear feasible. It will be noted from 
the conference report that they even had 
to increase the assumed plutonium pro- 
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duction campaign by 3 years to accom- 
plish their desired ends. 

The majority conferees list four so- 
called advantages which they claim 
would accrue from the authorization of 
the single electric generator facility at 
Hanford. Let us examine these so-called 
advantages to determine whether they 
will stand up under the searching light 
of evaluation: 

1. All of the electric power produced at 
the facility will be used for national defense 
purposes at the AEC Hanford plutonium 
weapons material production installation. 


This is a true statement as far as it 
goes but it does not actually reflect what 
effect the project will have on national 
defense. At this time in our national 
history when we are engaged in a na- 
tional defense spending program, un- 
precedented in our history, it would be 
foolhardy to dissipate this effort by 
spending $58 million to produce 400,000 
kilowatts of electric power, even to be 
consumed at Hanford, which could be 
purchased more economically through 
the existing arrangements with the 
power suppliers. It is not sufficient to 
maintain that it “would be used for na- 
tional defense purposes” when it is 
clearly demonstrated that the net effect 
would be to diminish the effectiveness of 
the defense effort. 

2. Since the electric power production is 
limited to the AEC Hanford installation, the 
question of whether or not AEC would be 
in the commercial power business is com- 
pletely eliminated. 


This is one of the most blatant at- 
tempts to mislead and to confuse the 
basic issue contained in the conference 
report. The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
specifically requires that power may 
be produced incidentally in research 
and development reactors or production 
facilities. It cannot be argued that the 
addition of 400,000 kilowatts of electric 
generating capacity is incidental, but 
rather it becomes a major purpose of this 
facility. The fact remains that an equal 
amount of power which was previously 
supplied to Hanford would be released 
into the Bonneville system to add to the 
existing surplus in the Pacific Northwest. 
The fact remains that this additional 
surplus of 400,000 kilowatts would be used 
as a justification for the proposed 
Federal intertie between Bonneville and 
California as the first leg on an all- 
Federal giant power grid. The fact re- 
mains that public power planners al- 
ready have on the drafting board plans 
to construct other Federal powerplants 
and transmission lines to compete with 
existing power suppliers. 

Since the conference report assumes 
an ll-year plutonium production cam- 
paign at Hanford, one may ask whether 
it is also assumed that Hanford will not 
be required for plutonium production 
after 1973. If this be the case, what 
will become of the 400,000 kilowatts of 
power in this reactor at that time? 

3. The Hanford atomic electric plant at 
400,000 kilowatts would still be the world’s 
largest atomic powerplant from a single re- 
actor. 

It might be further stated—as was 
pointed out during the previous debate 
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on the original proposal—that this 
would also be the world’s most ridiculous 
example of obsolete, outmoded, and ret- 
rogressive engineering. ‘There can be 
little benefit gained either tech- 
nologically or in world prestige by wast- 
ing critically needed taxpayers’ dollars 
to build an antique teakettle. 

There is no doubt that the United 
States already enjoys the world’s leader- 
ship in development of nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes. We do not have 
to make ourselves appear to be foolishly 
striving for bigness, regardless of the 
contribution which such bigness might 
make in the refinement of reactor 
technology. 

4. Economic studies submitted by the 
Atomic Energy Commission indicate that the 
entire capital cost of the generating facility 
will be paid for with interest in 9 years 
of dual-purpose operation. 


I have already addressed myself to 
this point in the first part of my remarks. 
For this reason, I think it will be suf- 
ficient merely to reiterate that the in- 
crease in cost per kilowatt of installed 
capacity of almost 22 percent in this new 
proposal would certainly have an adverse 
effect on the economics of the proposi- 
tion which the House has three times re- 
jected. 

Mr. Speaker, the attempts of the con- 
ferees to force half a Hanford loaf on the 
House of Representatives in no way 
negates the 10 compelling reasons listed 
in the separate statement attached to 
the Joint Committee report on the 
original AEC authorization bill and the 
position previously taken by the House 
of Representatives, Under the circum- 
stances, I sincerely urge my colleagues 
in this body to rise in even greater force 
to announce that they will not tolerate 
such a complete disregard of the need for 
economy at a time when we are already 
involved in the most expensive defense 
effort we have ever undertaken. I feel 
it is the responsibility which every one 
of us has to our constituents and to the 
Nation to assure the most prudent and 
effective expenditure of Federal funds. 
The Hanford proposal contained in the 
conference report is indeed a question of 
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waste. However, it is not a question of 
wasting steam, but a question of wasting 
more precious Federal dollars. 





Pay Increases for Postal Workers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a bill which will amend the 
law reiating to longevity step increases 
for postal workers. This bill is a com- 
panion measure to legislation previously 
introduced by other Members of Con- 
gress in the House and the Senate. 

Over the years it has been the intent 
of the Congress to eliminate some of the 
discrimination against postal employees, 
and this bill will give them benefits com- 
parable to those now enjoyed under the 
Classification Act by other Federal em- 
ployees. 

Under the law now in effect regular 
civil service employees receive longevity 
increases after 10, 13, and 16 years’ serv- 
ice in the same grade. However, as @ 
result of the antiquated law affecting 
postal employees they receive such in- 
creases only after 13, 18, and 25 years’ 
service in grade. 

The approval of this legislation will 
bring the benefits of postal employees 
more in line with those accorded other 
employees of the Federal Government, 
and will correct an inequity which has 
been in existence far too long. 

The Senate has already acted on sim- 
ilar legislation, having passed S. 1459 on 
July 17; and I am very pleased to see 
that our Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service had referred the legisla- 
tion to the Subcommittee on Postal Op- 
erations, which held hearings on the 
same yesterday. I am hopeful that 
prompt and favorable consideration of 
the bill can be completed in the near 
future. 
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Labor Day, 1961 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 1, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, as 
America pauses to observe Labor Day, 
1961, it is fitting that we as Americans 
pause to reflect upon the special mean- 
ing and significance of Labor Day this 
year. 

In the past, the labor of our people 
has resulted in the strongest and freest 
nation which this world has yet known. 
It was by labor that we expanded from 
our earliest beginnings in New England 
past our western continental boundaries 
to those great new and far distant States 
of Hawaii and Alaska. But these ac- 
complishments should not lead us to be- 
lieve that our labor has ended; in fact, 
the challenges of today cause us to re- 
dedicate ourselves to toil not only for the 
benefit of our great Nation but also for 
the entire world. 

The international challenges of today 
are extreme. The free world looks to us 
for leadership; the entire world looks to 
us for the establishment and endurance 
of a lasting peace. Therefore, on this 
day which we set aside to pay tribute to 
labors past we must pause to reflect on 
the Nation’s future and on our world’s 
future. For the great burden of preserv- 
ing our democratic heritage rests upon 
the American citizen whose work and in- 
dividual initiative has molded this Na- 
tion into a land of free ideals. 

With a renewed dedication Americans 
must labor with deeper conviction than 
ever before that the preservation of our 
individual freedom and democratic prin- 
ciples rests upon the shoulders of Ameri- 
cans themselves—Americans who are 
dedicated to this land of opportunity and 
its destiny of freedom. 

On this Labor Day let each man re- 
solve to give new meaning to his labor 
in order that we may rise to the chal- 
lenges of the day and provide a lasting 
peace for tomorrow. 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1961 


The Senate met at 9 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our fathers’ God, eternal, sure, and 
still omnipotent, when the world seems 
falling to pieces around us, and so many 
fair hopes are being dashed to the 
ground, help us in the midst of the 
whelming flood to stay our minds on 
Thee and in the strength of the ever- 
lasting values that nothing can destroy. 

Through all the mystery of life, Thy 
strong arm alone can lead us to its 
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mastery. Forgive us the distrust of our- 
selves, of life, and of Thee, and the 
doubts which besiege us, when, if we 
but had eyes to see, we would know that 
the heights about us are full of the char- 
iots of God and the horsemen thereof. 

As we spend our years as a tale that 
is told, may it be to the last page a tale 
of service well done, of tasks faced with- 
out flinching, of honor unsullied, and of 
horizons stretched out, as daily we fare 
forth toward journey’s end when our 
work isdone. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
September 1, 1961, was dispensed with. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on Friday, September 1, 1961, he 
presented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


8.561. An act to amend the act relating 
to the small claims and conciliation branch 
of the municipal court of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

S. 1656. An act to amend chapter 50 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 
transmission of bets, wagers, and related in- 
formation; 

S. 1657. An act to provide means for the 
Federal Government to combat interstate 
crime and to assist the States in the en- 
forcement of their criminal laws by prohibit- 
ing the interstate transportation of wager- 
ing paraphernalia; 

S.1983. An act to promote the foreign 
policy, security, and general welfare of the 
United States by assisting peoples of the 
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world in their efforts toward economic de- 
velopment and internal and external se- 
curity, and for other purposes; and 

8.2239. An act to amend the act to in- 
corporate the National Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, approved June 
9, 1906 (34 Stat. 227), in order to remove the 
statutory limitation on the amount of 
property such society may receive, purchase, 
hold, sell, and convey at any one time. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
September 4, 1961, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 1983) to 
promote the foreign policy, security, and 
general welfare of the United States by 
assisting peoples of the world in their 
efforts toward economic development 
and internal and external security, and 
for other purposes. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour. I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TODAY 


On request of Mr. CHurRcH, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee on 
Retirement of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. CHurcH, and by 
unanimous consent, the special subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
was authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSTON, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Contested Nominations of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
was authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSTON and by 
unanimous consent the Trading With the 
Enemy Subcommittee of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee was authorized to 
meet during today’s session of the Senate. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar, beginning with the new re- 
ports. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
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nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar, begin- 
ning with the new reports, will be 
stated. 





PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Dr. Norman Q. Brill, of California, to 
be a member of the Board of Regents, 
National Library of Medicine, Public 
Health Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Dr. Saul W. Jarcho, of New York, 
to be a member of the Board of Regents, 
National Library of Medicine, Public 
Health Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 





UNITED NATIONS REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of representatives 
and alternate representatives of the 
United States of America to the 16th 
session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


PUBLICATION OF NOTICE OF PROPOSED DISPOSI- 
TION OF CERTAIN Pic TIN 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of a 
notice presently being published in the 
Federal Register of a proposed disposition 
of approximately 50,000 long tons of pig tin 
now held in the national stockpile (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 


s 
Three letters from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, De- 
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partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertaining to each alien, and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted at the 80th Annual 
Encampment of the Sons of Union Veterans 
of the Civil War, at Indianapolis, Ind., fa- 
voring the designation of November 19 as 
Dedication Day, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Texas Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation, relating to the service charge on 
FHA loans where the original amount of 
loan is $9,000 or less; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the Polish Ameri- 
can Congress, central and northern New York 
State district, at Utica, N.Y., favoring the 
adoption by the U.S. Government, as part of 
its foreign policy, the restoration of the 
western lands to Poland to the Rivers Oder 
and Niese; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 





UPPER COLORADO RIVER COMMIS- 
SION UNANIMOUSLY BACKS PRI- 
VATE UTILITY CONSTRUCTION OF 
TRANSMISSION LINES TO SERVE 
THE UPPER COLORADO RIVER 
STORAGE PROJECT—-RESOLUTION 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
Upper Colorado River Commission meet- 
ing in Denver on September 1 unani- 
mously endorsed the private utilities of- 
fer to construct the power transmission 
lines which will serve the upper Colo- 
rado River storage project. 

It should be emphasized that the crea- 
tion of the Commission was authorized 
and ratified by Congress when it ap- 
proved an interstate compact. Four of 
the five members of the Commission 
were appointed by the Governors of 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming, respectively, and the Chairman is 
appointed by the President of the United 
States. The Commission was created to 
supervise the regulation, conservation, 
and utilization of the waters of the Up- 
per Colorado River Basin. 

The Commission in its resolution 
points out that the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has changed its so-called yardstick 
system to a modified system, thereby 
increasing the number of delivery points 
from 15 to 24, which will consequently 
reduce the irrigation assistance to states 
by approximately $50 million. It should 
be noted that the private utilities have 
argued for some time, based upon com- 
pelling data, that they can transmit 
power from the Colorado units under 
existing lines, thus saving an estimated 
$136 million Federal investment in con- 
struction costs alone. 

The private utilities in the upper basin 
have taken the unusual action of firmly 
committing themselves to reducing pow- 
er wheeling charges as soon as their 
capital investments in the wheeling fa- 
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cilities have been amortized. The Com- 
mission points out that “such reduced 
wheeling charges would substantially 
increase the revenues available for the 
basin funds as compared with the orig- 
inally proposed combination system.” 
Colorado’s member of the Commission, 
former Senator Edwin Johnson, esti- 
mates that wheeling costs will be reduced 
by $146 million as a result of the action 
taken by the private utilities. This 
gives additional assurance that power 
can be delivered to the load centers in 
the upper basin States at 6 mills un- 
der the private utility proposal, as re- 
quired by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the resolution appear following 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE UPPER COLORADO RIVER 
CoMMISSION 


Whereas the Congress exercises the policy- 
making power of the United States; and 

Whereas Congress authorized and ratified 
an interstate compact among the States of 
Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming which created a commission 
representing Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Wyoming to supervise the regulation, 
conservation, and utilization of the waters 
of the Upper Colorado River Basin; and 

Whereas the legislature of each of said 
five States ratified said Upper Colorado River 
Basin compact; and 

Whereas the chairman of said commis- 
sion is appointed by the President of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the commissioners are appointed 
by the Governors of the said four States— 
each Governor naming one commissioner to 
serve at his pleasure; and 

Whereas the utilization of the waters ap- 
portioned by said compact for the genera- 
tion of hydroelectric energy is subservient 
to the use and consumption of such waters 
for agricultural and domestic purposes; and 

Whereas the regulation, conservation and 
utilization of the waters of the said Basin 
requires the construction of both storage 
projects and participating projects; and 

Whereas this development is implemented 
by the enactment of Public Law 485, 84th 
Congress, an act authorizing the Colorado 
River storage projects and participating 
projects; and 

Whereas said projects will generate elec- 
tric energy which will be marketed; and 

Whereas the revenues from such market- 
ing must repay the construction costs of said 
storage projects including electric facilities 
and a portion of the construction costs of 
said participating projects; and 

Whereas the early development of the par- 
ticipating projects is of great importance to 
the progress and welfare of the Upper Basin 
States; and 

Whereas at the hearings of the House 
and Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittees in 1954 and 1955 on the authoriza- 
tion for the construction of said Colorado 
River storage project and participating proj- 
ects, the investor-owned electric utilities 
offered to wheel storage project power to pref- 
erence users over their transmission sys- 
tems; and 

Whereas the Congress in House Report No. 
1087, 84th Congress, Ist session, expressed 
favorable interest in these proposals and 
stated at page 17: 

“The Department of the Interior advised 
the committee that it was sympathetic to 
the private companies’ proposal and in- 
dicated that the suggestions would be given 
studied consideration if the project were au- 
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thorized. Therefore, the committee expects 
the proposal by the private power companies 
for cooperation in the development to be 
carefully considered by the Department of 
the Interior and the electric power and ener- 
gy of the projects to be marketed, so far as 
possible, through the facilities of the elec- 
tric utilities operating in the area, provided, 
of course, that the power preference laws are 
complied with and project repayment and 
consumer power rates are not adversely 
affected.” 

Whereas under the provisions of law cer- 
tain parties are entitled to a preference for 
the purchase of project electric energy at 
the price established by the Secretary of the 
Interior; and 

Whereas in the Upper Colorado River 
Basin investor-owned and Federal transmis- 
sion lines serve both preference and private 
users; and 

Whereas the investor-owned utilities have 
proposed a combination transmission sys- 
tem with certain lines to be constructed and 
operated by the Federal Government and the 
remaining lines to be provided by the in- 
vestor-owned utilities with wheeling service 
for Colorado River storage project energy 
over such lines to specified load centers; and 

Whereas according to recent tables sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of Reclamation 
changing from the yardstick to the modified 
system thereby increasing the number of 
delivery points from 15 to 24, the irrigation 
assistance to States has been reduced ap- 
proximately $50 million; and 

Whereas the controversy over the construc- 
tion of transmission lines has been exceed- 
ingly detrimental to reclamation and must 
be resolved quickly on merit alone; and 

Whereas the Upper Colorado River Com- 
mission believes that the investor-owned 
utilities after their capital investments in 
wheeling facilities have been amortized 
should adjust their wheeling charges to 
cover only ad valorem taxes on such trans- 
mission facilities, plus operation, mainte- 
nance and replacement costs actually in- 
curred; and 

Whereas such reduced wheeling charges 
would substantially increase the revenues 
available for the basin fund as compared 
with the originally proposed combination 
system; and 

Whereas the Upper Colorado River Com- 
mission has the direct responsibility to pro- 
tect the adequacy and integrity of said basin 
fund above other considerations: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Upper Colorado River 
Commission, having obtained from the in- 
vestor-owned utilities firm assurance that 
they will enter into agreements with the 
Bureau of Reclamation for bona fide wheel- 
ing contracts in which the utilities will limit 
their wheeling charges after their capital in- 
vestments in said transmission facilities have 
been amortized or after the initial 50-year 
period, whichever is the earlier, to cover only 
actual ad valorem taxes and actual operation, 
maintenance, and replacement costs on 
transmission facilities associated with such 
wheeling contracts, endorses the combination 
proposal of the investor-owned utilities, pro- 
vided that the Congress determines that 
under such proposal the project repayment 
and consumer power rates are not adversely 
affected when compared with other methods 
of energy transmission; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Commission advise the 
Congress of this endorsement and that the 
Chief Engineer and Secretary of the Com- 
mission is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to members of the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses of Congress and 
to other interested parties. 


CERTIFICATE 


I, Ival V. Goslin, chief engineer and secre- 
retary of the Upper Colorado River Commis- 
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sion, do hereby certify that the above and 
foregoing resolution was duly passed and ap- 
proved by the Upper Colorado River Commis- 
sion at a regularly called meeting of said 
Commission held at Denver, Colo., on the 
ist day of September 1961. 

ine my hand this lst day of September 

Ivan V. Gostin, 
Chief Engineer and Secretary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CARROLL, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

8.1747. A bill to stabilize the mining of 
lead and zinc in the United States, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 867). 

By Mr. KERR, from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 2585. An act relating to the credits 
against the employment tax in the case of 
certain successor employers (Rept. No. 868). 

By Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. Res. 144. Resolution to refer 8. 1845 to 
the Court of Claims (S. Rept. No. 872). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with an amendment: 

H.R. 8444. An act to amend the act of 
August 12, 1955, relating to elections in the 
District of Columbia (Rept. No. 869). 

By Mr. HARTKE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2470. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a railroad siding in the vicinity of 
Taylor Street NE., District of Columbia (Rept. 
No. 873). 

By Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts, from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
with an amendment: 

S.1292. A bill to amend the act of June 
19, 1948, relating to the workweek of the 
Fire Department of the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 874); 
and 

S. 1745. A bill to amend the act of August 
9, 1955, relating to the regulation of fares 
for the transportation of schoolchildren in 
the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 875). 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with amendments: 

S. 653. A bill to provide for the presenta- 
tion by the United States to the people of 
Mexico of a momument commemorating the 
150th anniversary of the independence of 
Mexico, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
877); and 

S. 2423. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a representative of the United States 
to the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 878). 





AMENDMENT OF CLOTURE RULE— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE—INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 870) 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I report, without recommenda- 
tion, the resolution (S. Res. 4) to amend 
the cloture rule by providing for adop- 
tion by a three-fifths vote, and I submit 
@ report thereon. I ask that the report 
be printed, together with the individual 
views of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KEATING]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MEtT- 
CALF in the chair). ‘The report will be 
received, and the resolution will be placed 


Si atm Bud 
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on the calendar; and, without objection, 
the report will be printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Nevada. 





REVISION OF FEDERAL ELECTION 
LAWS—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS (S. REPT. 
NO. 871) 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, I report favorably, without amend- 
ment, the bill (S. 2426) to revise the Fed- 
eral election laws, to prevent corrupt 
practices in Federal elections, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report 
thereon. I ask that the report be printed, 
together with the individual views of the 
Senator from New York (Mr. KEaTInc]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar ; and, without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Nevada. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF TEACHING 
HOSPITAL FOR HOWARD UNIVER- 
SITY AND TRANSFER OF FREED- 
MEN’S HOSPITAL—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 876) 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
I report favorably, without amendment, 
the act (H.R. 6302) to establish a teach- 
ing hospital for Howard University, to 
transfer Freedmen’s Hospital to the 
university, and for other purposes, and 
I submit a report thereon. 

I have studied H.R. 6302 and the de- 
partmental and committee reports made 
concerning it at considerable length. 
This study convinces me that the meas- 
ure has great merit. 

I should mention at the outset, that I 
have considered this measure in the light 
of a possible application of the Morse 
formula to those provisions of it which 
transfer the hospital to Howard Univer- 
sity without reimbursement. I am satis- 
fied that the measure does not violate 
the Morse formula. 

The Senate report accompanying H.R. 
6302 indicates: 

Howard University operates under a Fed- 
eral charter granted in 1867 (14 Stat. 438) — 


And that— 
Pursuant to legislative enactment in 1928 
(45 Stat. 1021) Howard University receives 
an annual appropriation from the Federal 
Government in partial support of its opera- 
tions. In addition, the Federal Government 
has carried on an extensive building pro- 
gram at Howard to provide the university 
with physical facilities to conduct its work. 


The fact that this great educational 
institution is located in the heart of our 
Nation’s Capital, and the further fact 
that it receives substantial annual ap- 
propriations and other Federal assist- 
ance, makes it clear that for all practical 
purposes, Howard University is, in effect, 
a quasi-governmental institution. That 
being the case, the transfer of the hos- 
pital to the university bears a close 
analogy to an intra-Federal govern- 
mental transfer of property. Under 
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such circumstances, the Morse formula 
is inapplicable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 





JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


A joint resolution was introduced, read 
the first time, and, by unanimous con- 
sent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. ENGLE (for himself and Mr. 
KUCHEL) : 

S.J.Res. 132. Joint resolution extending 
recognition to the International Exposition 
for Southern California in the year 1966 and 
authorizing the President to issue a proc- 
lamation calling upon the several States of 
the Union and foreign countries to take part 
in the exposition; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 





STABILIZATION OF THE MINING OF 
LEAD AND ZINC—-ADDITIONAL CoO- 
SPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be listed as 
a cosponsor of the bill (S. 1747) to sta- 
bilize the mining of lead and zinc in 
the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, at the next printing of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF T. EMMETT CLARIE, OF 
CONNECTICUT, TO BE US. DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE, DISTRICT OF CON- 
NECTICUT (NEW POSITION) 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, I de- 
sire to give notice that a public hearing 
has been scheduled for Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 13, 1961, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nomination: 

T. Emmett Clarie, of Connecticut, to 
be U.S. district judge, district of Con- 
necticut—new position. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY], and myself, as chairman. 





NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Alexander Greenfeld, of Delaware, to 
be U.S. attorney, district of Delaware, 
term of 4 years, vice Leonard G. Hagner. 

Hosea M. Ray, of Mississippi, to be 
U.S. attorney, northern district of Mis- 
sissippi, term of 4 years, vice Thomas R. 
Ethridge. 

Donald F. Miller, of Washington, to 
be U.S. marshal, western district of 
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Washington, term of 4 years, vice Wil- 
liam B. Parsons. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, 
on or before Tuesday, September 12, 1961, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the 
above nominations, with a further state- 
ment whether it is their intention to 
appear at any hearings which may be 
scheduled. 





NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that public 
hearings have been scheduled for Tues- 
day, September 12, 1961, at 11 a.m., in 
room 2228, New Senate Office Building, 
on the following nominations: 

George C. Young, of Florida, to be U.S. 
district judge, northern and southern 
districts of Florida, vice George W. 
Whitehurst, retired. 

Elmer Gordon West, of Louisiana, to 
be U.S. district judge, eastern district of 
Louisiana, a new position. 

Richard J. Putnam, of Louisiana, to be 
U.S. district judge, western district of 
Louisiana, a new position. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearings may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EastiLanp], 
chairman, the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska], and myself. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from an address prepared for 
delivery by himself over Wisconsin radio sta- 
tions on September 3, 1961, on the subject 
“Labor as the Voice of Freedom.” 

Excerpts from address prepared for de- 
livery by himself over radio station WGN, 
Chicago, Ill., on September 3, 1961, on the 
subject of “A Western Antidote to Nuclear 
Tests by Communists.” 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of 
its reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 415. An act for the relief of Margaret 
Jean Dauel; 

S.513. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cause the ves- 
sel Acadia, owned by Robert J. Davis of Port 
Clyde, Maine, to be documented as a vessel 
of the United States with coastwise priv- 
ileges; 

S. 888. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to lease certain lands in the 
State of Utah to Joseph A. Workman; and 
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§S. 1012. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to adjudicate a claim of the 
Greif Bros. Cooperage Corp., to certain land 
in Marengo County, Ala. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House. 

H.R. 32. An act authorizing the establish- 
ment of the Fort Smith National Historic 
Site, in the State of Arkansas, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 256. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Control Act. 


The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
7916) to expand and extend the saline 
water conversion program being con- 
ducted by the Secretary of the Interior; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. 
O’BrIEN of New York, Mr. Rocers of 
Texas, Mr, SAYLoR, and Mr. HOSMER were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 





ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC WORKS DURING 1ST 
SESSION OF THE 87TH CONGRESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have received a letter from the senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
who is chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works of the Senate. The letter 
enclosed a copy of a statement concern- 
ing the activities of the Committee on 
Public Works during this session of the 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter and the enclosure be printed at 
this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and enclosure were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


US. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WoRKS, 
September 5, 1961. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Majority Leader of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR MIKE: I would like to submit for 
your information and for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a summary of the 
activities of the Committee on Public Works 
during the ist session of the 87th Congress. 

There is attached hereto a list of measures 
considered and approved by the committee 
and enacted into law, also those approved 
by the committee that did not become law, 
and a discussion of other activities of the 
committee. 

While a large number of the measures 
before the committee were not enacted into 
law, the session was marked by many ac- 
complishments in discharging the responsi- 
bility assigned it. The various proposals 
approved by the Committee on Public Works 
will contribute substantially to the economic 
well-being of the Nation. 

By extending and strengthening the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program; improvement of 
small upstream watersheds; by extending, 
broadening, and expanding the Federal water 
pollution control programs; continuing 
studies of additional flood control and navi- 
gation improvements; and providing for con- 
struction and alteration of Federal office and 
post office buildings throughout the country, 
will provide means for the general enhance- 
ment of the national economy, and improve 
the way of life of our citizens. 

Two measures approved by the committee 
are of national interest and worthy of spe- 
cial mention, and their principal provisions 
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ing; these are the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1961, and the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act Amendments of 1961. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1961, and 
the Internal Revenue Code and highway 
trust fund amendments, provide the nec- 
essary authorization and funds for bringing 
the Federal-aid program for the Interstate 
Highway System back on the schedule orig- 
inally adopted in 1956. This act provides 
authorization for completion of the system 
as presently estimated, and provides revenue 
to go into the highway trust fund sufficient 
to meet the obligations for its completion by 
1972. Completion of this system will con- 
tribute to our economic welfare, serve the 
national defense, and improve the safety of 
our highways, thus reducing accidents, loss 
of human life, and the tremendous damages 
and property losses caused by the hazards of 
our existing highways. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
amendments will expand and support the 
aid in technical research relating to the 
prevention and control of water pollution, 
and in providing limited Federal grants for 
construction of sewage and waste treatment 
facilities by States, interstate agencies, and 
municipalities. It will go far in alleviating 
the present problem of pollution of our 
streams and protection of the urgently 
needed supply of water for the rapidly ex- 
panding population of our Nation. 

The work and accomplishments of the 
committee were made possible by the work 
and diligence of the chairmen of the various 
subcommittees, and the excellent cooperation 
of all the committee members. To those 
members, and to you, I wish to express my 
appreciation for the valuable assistance ren- 
dered in connection with the work of the 
committee, and in securing passage of the 
many measures by the Senate. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 








87th Congress. are discussed more fully in the data follow- Chairman. 
Committee on Public Works, U.S. Senate, 87th Cong. 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS ENACTED INTO LAW—PUBLIC LAWS 
No. Date Provisions Estimated 
approved cost 
9 | Mar. 29,1961 | Authorize beach erosion control project for shore in San Diego County, Calif..............-.--.---.----------------------------- $1, 498, 000 
61 | June 29,1961 | The roe Highway Act of 1961—Amend Federal-aid highway laws to make certain adjustments in the highway program, | 11, 560, 000, 000 
and for other purposes. 
88 | July 20,1961 | Federal Water Pollution Control Act Amendments of 1961—Extends and expands the authorization for grants to States and 630, 000, 000 
—— agencies to assist them in establishing and maintaining adequate measures for the prevention and control of water 
pollution. 
184 | Aug. 30,1961 | Modification of the project for damages to levee and drainage districts on Mississippi River between the Missouri River and 80, 000 
Minneapolis, Minn., with particular reference to the Kings Lake Drainage District, Missouri. 
BILLS REPORTED BY COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS AND PASSED BY SENATE 
Bill No. | Date passed Provisions Estimated cost 
S. Res. 16..| Feb. 13,1961 | To authorize the Committee on Public Works to employ additional temporary personnel and providing additional funds for the $125, 000 
committee. 
We ec 282 June 12,1961 | To authorize the Secretary of the Army to modify certain leases entered into for the provision of recreation facilities in reservoir 0 
areas. 
By ORs. pwnos enaicn GOini «tat To provide for annual audits of bridge commissions and authorities created by act of Congress, for filling vacancies in the mem- 0 
a thereof, and for other purposes. 
8. 51 -| July 7,1961 | To provide for a Commission on Presidential Office Space, to carry out remodeling and renovation of the east and west wings of 13, 270, 000 
the White House, and the Old State, War, and Navy Building. 
8. 340...... Aug. 14,1961 | To authorize the Chief of Engineers to enter into a contract with the Standing Rock and Cheyenne River Indian Tribes for clear- 0 
ing portions of the Oahe Reservoir area. 
ON eds wie June 13,1961 | To establish a Wabash Basin Interagency Water Resources Commission..........-...-.---------.------------------------------ 0 
1; Wille cause Juty 7,1961 | To repeal that part of the act of Mar. 2, 1889, which requires that grantors furnish, free of all expenses to the Government, all 0 
requisite abstracts, official certifications, and evidences of title. 
6, 1708.5... Aug. 21,1961 | To extend the provisions of the Federal Disaster Relief Act to Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 0 
Islands in major disasters. 
8, 2295. do To amend the act entitled “An act for the organization, improvement, and maintenance of the National Zoological Park”’ ap- 0 


proved Apr. 30, 1890. 





REPORTED BY COMMITTEE 





8. 1563.....| Aug. 16, 1961 


(reported) 








To authorize the conveyance of certain lands within the Clark Hill Reservoir, Savannah River, Ga.-S.C., to the Georgia-Carolina 0 
Council, Ine., Boy Scouts of America, for recreation and camping purposes, 
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September 5 


The committee adopted 3 resolutions pro- ified locations, and 41 resolutions authorizing flood control, navigation, and allied purposes 


viding Federal office building surveys at spec- 


review surveys of streams and localities for 


at various localities throughout the Nation. 


Projects approved by the Committee on Public Works under the Public Buildings Act of 1959, Public Law 249, 86th Cong. 





NEW BUILDINGS 


























Location Project Estimated | Location Project Estimated 
cost cost 
, MO. ie ati Border patrol station_................- $375,000 || St. Paul, Minn.............-- Courthouse and Federal office build- $11, 673, 000 
Les Angeles-Long Beach area, | Customhouse.....................---..- 3, 250, 000 ing. 

California, Paitmoer, Pe...--.5-..>~.- ae Dads sich cniittitde~ ter achendta~ 7, 470, 000 
Jacksonville, Fla_...........- Federal office building---............-- 9, 573,000 || Philadelphia, Pa. ............|-.--- akin aeminnepticescnminiien 42, 680, 000 
Marianna, Fla.._.-.---------- Post office and courthouse_.___----_-- 633,000 || Del Rio, Tex-...--.---------- Border patrol station.....------------- 342,000 
St. Petersburg, Fla_.......... Federal office building. -..............- 5, 325, 000 la alee Rca ical Sector headquarters, border patrol__--- 535, 000 
PI SOG... cum mbcennm—asoen> Post office and Federal office build- 4, 334,000 || Charlottesville, Va_...-..-.-- Federal office building---..........-.-- 2, 333, 000 

ing. Spokane, Wash............... Courthouse and Federal office build- 8, 694, 000 
Porthill, Idaho--........-..-- I ON Sn on nn wbdu le in débk 152, 000 ing. 
Ce cathibohiadlcke Federal office building---.............- 13, 100,000 || Washington, D.C_...........| Federal Office Building No. 5_..--.-.- 42, 000, 000 
Houlton, Maine_.-.-.---.---- Border patrol headquarters._.........- 410, 000 ae 
Harvard area, Massachusetts.| Civil defense headquarters. .-.........- 3, 000, 000 EE OD BONE Fa Sik bd nnlictpw dada a ceutnidoliowe shale 156, 542, 000 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich....-.- eens 312, 000 (20 buildings). 
Pigeon River, Minn--_-.....--]----- SS otha ae eben c Sette nwt bianbaatie 351, 000 
ALTERATIONS TO EXISTING BUILDINGS 
Sacramento, Calif__.......... Post office and courthouse_._........- $1, 059, 000 Grand Forks, N. Dak_-.-...--- Post office and courthouse..........--- $370, 000 
San Francisco, Calif.........- ot wll aca li toc 709, 000 || Oklahoma City, Okla_-_--.---}-. cee aks a nedocnn a dabidinadcee’ 879, 000 
I ie ceainahari ERS CINE. oh oc nencaeudceends 2,044,000 || Portland, Oreg.-..........-.-- ee as ee ee 269, 100 
BU sei Ah bind owewece. UT POU NNN So Sai cet cinckn ke 3, 890, 000 EE ES En . nccannnconnnmmn= 1, 442, 000 
SE eee ee Railroad Retirement Building --.....- 1, 468,000 || Philadelphia, Pa_-........-.- Pennsylvania Athletic Club Building. 704, 000 
NS “ee Post office and customhouse..........- 1, 209, 000 eh eeined pmmennnndll 5000 Wissahickon Ave_.............-.- 5, 296, 000 
I td nae dat aes meenalticteneseenioe 337, 000 || Knoxville, Tenn_............- Post office and courthouse...........-- 462, 000 
New Orleans, La_...........-|----- a ee ieee ee Sea 3, 872,000 || Dallas, Tex..................- Federal office building. ..............- 819, 000 
RRs IR, ao tee blinds Federal office building _-_-............-- 1, 415,000 |} Houston, Tex. .-........-.--- Post office and courthouse__.........-- 1, 518, 000 
Bethes I ital terenessceiagl National Institutes of Health........_- 2, 328,000 |} Arlington, Va_-.-...........- oe 6, 915, 000 
es Post office and courthouse.._........-- 4, 628,000 || Washington, D.C__.........- Agriculture building............-..--- 3, 538, 000 
Grand Rapids, Mich_.._---_-|----- meet se 831, 000 cde tactic po nnd ‘Treasury building........------------- 2, 386, 000 
Minneapo. i ac ntee Federal office building--.............- 1, 129, 000 |} Federal buildings at 26 loca- | Court facilities.....................-.- 11, 970, 000 
ll Di caieanmicitinipl Post office and garage. ................ 595, 200 tions throughout the coun- 
Grand Island, Nebr--_.....--- Post office and courthouse__..........- 364, 000 try. 
Jersey City, N. J.........---- ETE RESET: 7 Te a 228, 000 
= 4S eee General I ans recchapehietoes sides 1, 168, 000 ee ee ee renee ees 67, 882, 300 
nailed enclosed Vesey Street Federal Office Building-_- 4, 040, 000 (31 alterations). 





Projects approved by the Committee on Public Works under the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act, Public Law 566, 83d Cong., 


as amended 





Project 





i nceitngemammincedamemtnnnnminemesian 
Muddy Fork, Illinois River, Ark_..-- 5 
Big Sandy Creek, Colo-.. 
Bull Creek, Ga_..... 
South River, Ga_.._- 
Seven Mile Creek, I]_.... 
Middle Fork, Anderson River, Ind- 
Og ola a cance beebniaemem 
Na iicrcintiinincsnthineictinnetnemenanenanenasenen 















Estimated Date Project Estimated Date 
Federal cost | approved Federal cost | approved 
$2, 544,500 | May 31,1961 ||} Middle-South Branch, Forest River, N. Dak-........-- $1, 148, 508 | Aug. 15, 1961 
710, 500 Do. Sallisaw Creek, Okla....-..- ae 4, 552, 584 Do. 
871, 374 | Aug. 15,1961 || Beaver Creek, Oreg.....-. 832, 400 Do. 
1, 849,300 | May 31,1961 |} Camp Rice Arroyo, Tex. 395, 300 | May 31, 1961 
853,703 | Aug. 15,1961 || Lower Plum Creek, Tex_..........------.---- ae 3, 303, 900 Do. 
190, 200 | May 31, 1961 |} Twin Parks watershed, Rei ent Sintinrannenes 778,325 | Aug. 15, 1961 
1,004, 480 | Aug. 15, 1961 _ 
4, 188, 800 | May 31, 1961 I ce ccorvncnctcicein heties deaiibiacesindnasiec tap tite dished ealicesieniatl 24, 367, 074 
1, 143, 200 Do. 





Tue FeperaL-Am HicHway Act oF 1961 
TITLE I 
(Public Law 61, 87th Cong.) 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1961 pro- 
vides for completion of the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways on the 
schedule originally authorized by the Con- 
gress in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956, by authorizing a firm program of an- 
nual appropriations for apportionment to 
the States, based on the estimates of cost 
for completing the Interstate System sub- 
mitted to Congress earlier this year, as out- 
lined in House Document No. 49, 87th 
Congress. 

Section 108(d) of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1956 provided that apportion- 
ment of funds to the States for financing 
construction of the Interstate System for 
fiscal years 1958 and 1959 would be made on 
the basis of existing law, and that appor- 
tionments for fiscal years 1960 through 1969, 
inclusive, would be made to the States in 
the ratio which the estimated cost of com- 
pleting the Interstate System in each State 
bears to the sum of the estimated cost of 
completing the system in all the States. 
These cost estimates used in making the 
apportionments were to be based on detailed 
studies and submitted to Congress within 
10 days subsequent to January 2, 1958, and 
revised at periodic intervals during the life 
of the program. Apportionments made on 


this basis are commonly referred to as the 
needs formula for apportionment. 

Pursuant to section 108(d) of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956, the Secretary of 
Commerce submitted to Congress on Janu- 
ary 7, 1958, a State-by-State estimate of 
cost for completing the Interstate System, 
which was published as House Document No. 
300, 85th Congress, and used as a basis for 
apportionment to the States of funds au- 
thorized for such systems for the fiscal years 
1960, 1961, and 1962. 

Section 102 of the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1961 gives approval to the estimate 
of cost of completing the Interstate System 
transmitted to the Congress on January 11, 
1961, and published as House Document No. 
49, 87th Congress, as a basis for apportion- 
ing to the States the funds authorized for 
the Interstate System for fiscal years 1963, 
1964, 1965, and 1966. 

The existing law has authorized the appro- 
priation of a total of $25.440 billion for pay- 
ment of the Federal share of the cost of 
completing the Interstate System. The 1961 
cost estimate indicates that the total cost 
of completing the Interstate System will be 
$41 billion, of which $37 billion is the esti- 
mated Federal share. Section 103 of Public 
Law 61, 87th Congress, increased the total 
authorized amount from $25.440 billion to 
$37 billion. No changes are made in the au- 
thorizations through fiscal year 1962. From 
1963 through 1969, authorizations were in- 


creased by varying amounts, and new author- 
izations were made for fiscal years 1970 and 
1971. The total increase in authorizations 
was $11.560 billion. 

Section 111 of title 23, United States Code, 
authorizes a State or political subdivision 
thereof to use the airspace above and below 
the established gradeline of the highway 
pavement of the Interstate System for the 
parking of motor vehicles. Section 104 of 
Public Law 61 allows a State or political sub- 
division to use the airspace above and below 
the highway not only for parking, but for 
other purposes as well, and to permit the use 
of such space by others, provided that such 
use does not impair the full use and safety 
of the highway, or otherwise interfere in any 
way with the free flow of traffic on the Inter- 
state System. This airspace could thus be 
utilized for parking and other purposes by 
States, municipalities, or private interests 
granted permission for such use by appro- 
priate authority, subject to the conditions re- 
lating to safety of the highways and the free 
flow of traffic, and to rules and regulations 
prescribed and promulgated by the Secretary 
of Commerce under existing law. This sec- 
tion would also authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to revise agreements made prior 
to the date of enactment of Public Law 61, 
upon application, and in conformance with 
existing law, as amended. 

Section 105 of Public Law 61 authorizes 
the use of funds appropriated for defense ac- 


1961 


cess roads to pay the cost of repairing dam- 
age caused to highways by the operation of 
vehicles and equipment in the construction 
of classified military installations and facili- 
ties for ballistic missiles, if the Secretary of 
Commerce determines that the State high- 
way department of any State is, or has been 
unable to prevent such damage by restric- 
tions upon the use of such highways without 
interference with, or delay in, the completion 
of a contract for the construction of such 
military reservations or installations. This 
provision applies to damage caused by con- 
struction work commenced prior to June 1, 
1961, and still in progress on that date and 
construction work which is commenced or for 
which a contract is awarded on or after 
June 1, 1961. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958 pro- 
vided for regulation of outdoor advertising 
signs or displays within 660 feet of the high- 
way rights-of-way of the Interstate System, 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of Commerce, in compliance 
with agreements with the States that they 
will regulate such advertising. Where out- 
door advertising is so controlled by the 
States, the Federal share of construction of 
projects will be increased by one-half of 1 
percent to 90.5 percent, provided that the 
agreements pursuant to the law had been 
entered into with the States prior to July 1, 
1961. Section 106 of Public Law 61 extended 
the date within which agreements with the 
States relative to the regulation of outdoor 
advertising could be entered into from July 
1, 1961, to July 1, 1963. 


TITLE II 


Title II of Public Law 61 was considered 
by the Committee on Finance. It contains 
adequate financing provisions for comple- 
tion of the Federal-aid highway program on 
the basis of the latest estimates for com- 
pleting the Interstate System, and for in- 
creasing the apportionments for the A-B-C 
program to a level of $1 billion per year. 


FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
(Public Law 88, 87th Cong.) 


The Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1961 extend the authoriza- 
tions for grants to States and interstate 
agencies to assist them in meeting the costs 
of establishing, constructing, and maintain- 
ing adequate measures for the prevention 
and control of water pollution. It enlarges, 
expands, and extends the present Federal 
water pollution control law and programs, 
to further the efforts of over 50 years by 
the many Federal, State, municipal, health 
and sanitary officials, and others, in control 
of pollution of our Nation’s waters. The law 
provides the Federal Government working 
in a joint effort with State and local authori- 
ties, the necessary means to alleviate the 
present waste of our water supplies through 
pollution. 

Public Law 88 expands and extends the 
grants to the States and interstate agencies 
for study and establishment of water pollu- 
tion control programs; includes a provision 
for inclusion of storage for regulation of 
streamflow in planning reservoirs of the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation for the purpose of water quality con- 
trol; authorizes funds for research and dem- 
onstration of methods and procedures for 
treating municipal sewage and wastes; au- 
thorizes establishment and equipping field 
laboratories and research facilities at seven 
locations in the United States, and research 
and study of the water quality of the Great 
Lakes; increases annual Federal grants to 
the States for construction of sewage and 
waste treatment works, in both total 
amounts and the amount for individual 
projects; makes the Davis-Bacon Act applica- 
ble to projects for which grants have been 
made; provides that interstate or navigable 
waters shall be subject to abatement under 
the act; strengthens the enforcement provi- 
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sions of the law; amends the Water Supply 
Act of 1958 to permit the Federal agency con- 
cerned to make its own determination of 
future water supply needs and include the 
determined capacity in reservoir projects, 
without definite contractual commitments 
from States or local interests. 

More detailed discussion of the amend- 
ments follow: 

The first section of Public Law 88 places 
the responsibility for administration of 
water pollution control activities and en- 
forcement measures directly with the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
rather than the Surgeon General. 

Section 2 grants authority to Federal 
agencies to give consideration in the survey 
or planning of any reservoir to inclusion of 
storage for streamflow regulation for water 
quality purposes. Such storage and releases 
is not to be provided as a substitute for ade- 
quate treatment of sewage and other waste- 
controlling methods at the source. A deter- 
mination would be made of the benefits of 
such capacity and an appropriate share of 
the cost allocated to this purpose. Bene- 
ficiaries would be determined and if the 
benefits are widespread or national in scope, 
the costs of such capacity would be non- 
reimbursable. 

Section 3 removes the limitation of 
$100,000 that could be used to establish and 
maintain research fellowships, but requires 
the Secretary to report annually to Congress 
on his operations under that provision of 
the law. 

This section also authorizes the Secretary 
to develop and demonstrate under varied 
conditions: (1) Practicable means of treat- 
ing sewage and other wastes to remove the 
maximum amounts of pollutants in order 
to restore and maintain the Nation’s water 
at a quality suitable for repeated reuse; (2) 
improved methods and procedures for iden- 
tifying and measuring effects of pollutants 
on water uses, including new pollutants; 
(3) methods for evaluating the effects of 
augmented streamflow on water quality and 
water uses to control water pollution not 
susceptible to other means of abatement for 
these purposes. An authorization of not 
more than $5 million per year and a total 
authorization of $25 million is provided. 

This section further authorizes the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of field labora- 
tory and research facilities, including, but 
not limited to, one in the Northeast area, 
one in the Middle Atlantic area, one in the 
Southeast area, one in the Midwest area, one 
in the Southwest area, one in the Pacific 
Northwest, and one in Alaska. Provision is 
also included for research, studies, and tech- 
nical development work, with respect to the 
quality of waters of the Great Lakes, in- 
cluding an analysis of water quality under 
varying conditions of waste treatment and 
disposal. 

Section 4 increases the grants to States 
and interstate water pollution control agen- 
cies for the operation of their programs 
from $3 million to $5 million, and extended 
such authorizations through June 30, 1968. 

Section 5 provides that no construction 
grant may be made for any project in and 
an amount exceeding 30 percent of the esti- 
mated reasonable cost thereof, or $600,000, 
whichever is the smaller; except that for a 
project that serves more than one munici- 
pality, the Secretary will allocate to each 
municipality to be served, such reasonable 
and equitable share of the estimated cost of 
such project as he determines reasonable, 
subject to the 30-percent and $600,000 lim- 
itation, with a total of all the amounts so 
determined limited to $2,400,000. No grant 
is to be made for any project in any State 
in an amount exceeding $250,000, until a 
grant has been made for each such project 
for which an application was filed with the 
appropriate State water pollution control 
agency prior to 1 year after the date of en- 
actment of Public Law 88, July 20, 1961, 
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which the Secretary determines met the re- 
quirements in effect prior to that date. 

This section also provides that sums al- 
lotted to a State which are not obligated 
within 6 months following the end of the 
fiscal year for which they were allotted be- 
cause of a lack of projects approved by the 
State agency, shall be reallotted by the 
Secretary to States having projects which 
have been approved for which grants have 
not been made because of lack of funds, 
and such sums will be in addition to any 
funds otherwise allotted to such State. 
Whenever a State has funds subject to re- 
allocation and the Secretary finds that the 
need for a project in a community in such 
State is due in part to any Federal institu- 
tion or Federal construction activity, he 
may, prior to such reallocation, make an 
additional grant to such project which will 
reflect an equitable contribution for the 
need caused by such Federal institution or 
activity, and State allotments shall be 
available for payments for projects in such 
State which have been approved under 
these terms. 

This section increases the authorization 
for appropriations from $50 million annual- 
ly to $80 million for fiscal year 1962, $90 
million for 1963, and $100 million for each 
fiscal year 1964 through 1967; at least one- 
half of the funds appropriated, are to be 
used on projects in cities of 125,000 popu- 
lation or less. 

The provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act are 
made applicable to projects for which grants 
are made for sewage and waste-treatment 
facilities, which requires that laborers and 
mechanics employed by contractors shall be 
paid wages at rates not less than those 
prevailing for similar work in the imme- 
diate locality, as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

Section 6 provides that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, or his des- 
ignee, shall be a member and chairman of 
the Water Pollution Control Advisory Board 
established in the Department, and the term 
of any member is extended until the date 
on which his successor’s appointment is ef- 
fective, and present members of the Board 
shall remain until the expiration of the 
terms of office for which they are appointed. 

Section 7 provides that interstate or nav- 
igable waters will be subject to abatement 
under the law. It also provides that a con- 
ference could be called by the Secretary in 
the case of interstate pollution, upon the 
request of the Governor of any State; the 
State water pollution control agency; or the 
governing body of any municipality, with 
the concurrence of both the Governor and 
of the State water pollution control agency. 
In the case of intrastate pollution, the Sec- 
retary may call a conference on the matter 
only when requested by the Governor of the 
State in which the pollution is occurring; 
but he may refuse to exercise Federal juris- 
diction if in his judgment the pollution is 
not of sufficient significance to warrant the 
exercise of such jurisdiction. The Secretary 
may call a conference on pollution matters 
on his own initiative in the case of pollu- 
tion on interstate streams. 

After the conference, if the Secretary be- 
lieves that effective progress toward abate- 
ment of such pollution is not being made, 
he shall recommend to the appropriate State 
water pollution control agency that it take 
necessary remedial action, and shall allow 
at least 6 months for taking such recom- 
mended action. If at the conclusion of the 
period so allowed, such remedial action to 
reasonably secure abatement of such pol- 
lution has not been taken, the Secretary 
shall call a public hearing before a hearing 
board, which will issue its findings. 

Following the public hearing, if the pol- 
lution is not abated within the time speci- 
fied in the notice issued, the Secretary may 
request the Attorney General to bring a suit 
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on behalf of the United States to secure 
abatement in the case of interstate pollu- 
tion, and in the name of the United States 
in the case of intrastate pollution, only with 
the written consent of the Governor of such 
State. 

This section also establishes the compen- 
sation of members of the hearing board, and 
includes the definition of a municipality. 

Section 8 provides that the summary of 
conference discussions issued by the Secre- 
tary will include references to any discharges 
allegedly contributing to pollution from any 
Federal property. Notice of any hearing in- 
volving any pollution alleged to be caused 
by any such discharges shall be given to the 
Federal agency having jurisdiction over the 
property involved, and the findings and 
recommendations of the Hearing Board shall 
include references to discharges found to 
be contributing to the pollution. 

Definitions under the law are changed to 
include Guam, and interstate waters to in- 
clude coastal waters. 

The Water Supply Act of 1958 provides au- 
thority for the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation to include municipal 
and industrial water supply capacity in res- 
ervoirs under their jurisdiction. Under that 
act not to exceed 30 percent of the total 
cost of any project may be allocated to 
anticipated future demands if State or local 
interest give reasonable assurances that they 
will contract for the use of storage for an- 
ticipated future demands within a period of 
time which will permit paying out the cost 
allocated to water supply within the life 
of the project. Section 10 amends this act 
to permit the Federal agency concerned to 
make its own determination of future water 
supply needs, and on the basis of such de- 
termination, to include capacity in a proj- 
ect without definite contractual commit- 
ments from State or local interests. 





LAWRENCE F. O’BRIEN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
current issue of Time magazine, Septem- 
ber 1, 1961, has a cover story on a man 
who is well known to the Senate. 

The magazine lists him as Lawrence 
Francis O’Brien. We know him in a 
more familiar vein as Larry O’Brien. 
But either way, he is a dedicated and ex- 
ceptional public servant. 

As Presidential Assistant for Congres- 
sional Relations, Larry O’Brien’s assign- 
ment is one of the most difficuit and ex- 
acting in the administration. He must 
maintain peaceful and fruitful relations 
with not only 100 Members of the Sen- 
ate but also with the more than 400 
Members of the House, not an easy job. 
One would have to search a long time 
for a task more demanding of tact, di- 
Plomacy, good sense, and a sense of 
humor. Secretary Goldberg might have 
a comparable assignment if, each week, 
he had to help renegotiate a contract 
between a musicians’ union headed by 
Maria Callas and the Metropolitan Opera 
Co. with Mr. Khrushchev as impresario. 

In all seriousness, Mr. President, this 
administration has been in office a rela- 
tively short time. But it has been long 
enough to prove out Larry O’Brien as an 
outstanding aid to the President. It 
has been long enough for Larry O’Brien 
to win our deepest respect and affection 
as the President’s “man on the Hill.” 

I am delighted that Time magazine 
has seen fit to make him better known 
to the people of the Nation.. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article pre- 
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viously referred to be included at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE MAN ON THE HILL 


In his walnut-paneled White House of- 
fice, Lawrence Francis O’Brien held a hur- 
ried conference with his aids. He had been 
warned by Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON 
that an important southern Senator was wa- 
vering on an administration bill. “See what 
you can do with him,” O’Brien told a staffer. 
Then, as the meeting broke up, O’Brien 
turned to his telephone and called another 
Senator to thank him for a favorable vote 
the previous week. “I didn’t want you to 
think we didn’t notice and appreciate what 
you did,” said O’Brien in a low Yankee 
twang. “The President mentioned it at the 
leadership meeting this morning.” 

During that same morning O’Brien heard 
warnings, gave orders, and expressed grati- 
tude in a dozen other telephone calls; he 
talked to Congressmen, lobbyists, Demo- 
cratic National Chairman John Bailey, and 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk. Between calls, 
he raced downstairs three times for quick 
conferences with President Kennedy. Then 
he was off to Capitol Hill for a meeting with 
LYNDON JOHNSON and Senate Majority 
Leader MIKE MANSFIELD in the Vice Presi- 
dent’s office. After lunching on the run, 
O’Brien talked to a dozen Congressmen, 
examined the fever charts of a dozen pend- 
ing bills. Returning to the White House in 
midafternoon, he held another staff confer- 
ence, saw the President again, greeted North 
Carolina’s visiting Democratic Gov. Terry 
Sanford, finally shrugged into his jacket and 
left for the Mayflower Hotel, where a Demo- 
cratic National Committee cocktail party for 
Congressmen was in full swing. 

All in all, that day last week was a rela- 
tively relaxed one in the life of Larry 
O’Brien, 44, whose job as President Ken- 
nedy’s special assistant for congressional 
relations makes him one of the most impor- 
tant of all New Frontiersmen—with respon- 
sibility for seeing to it that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s programs become public law. 


A PROBLEM OF CLIMATE 


To the casual observer, that responsibility 
might seem simple. After all, Democrat Jack 
Kennedy took office from Republican Dwight 
Eisenhower with lopsidedly Democratic ma- 
jorities in both the U.S. Senate and the 
House of Representatives. But Kennedy 
won his way to the White House by such 
a perilous plurality (118,000 votes out of a 
national total of 68 million) that he could 
in no sense be considered to have a mandate 
that might compel Congressmen to go along 
with him. Indeed, many winning Demo- 
cratic Representatives and Senators who led 
Kennedy on the ticket within their own 
constituencies, could reasonably decide that 
they knew better than the young President 
about what was good for the people. 

In such a political climate, the job of con- 
vincing or, if necessary, pushing the Congress 
into following the administration has be- 
come one of the toughest and most sensitive 
in Washington. It requires keen under- 
standing of the equations of politics. The 
President’s man on Capitol Hill must know 
instinctively which Congressman will re- 
spond to deference or flattery, which ones 
require threats or pressures from home, 
which ones will leap at the hint of Presi- 
dential support in the next campaign. 
O’Brien possesses such understanding in good 
measure. And he is an expert in the political 
uses of power, patronage, and persuasion. 

CHECK IT WITH LARRY 

In his operations of Capitol Hill, O’Brien’s 

greatest asset is the all-out backing of the 


President himself. In the first days of the 
New Frontier, Jack Kennedy made it obvious 
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to Congressmen that Liaisonman O’Brien 
was armed with all the authority he might 
need. Senators and Representatives calling 
Kennedy with political proposals invariably 
were asked: “Have you checked that with 
Larry O’Brien?” They soon got the idea. 

O’Brien knows precisely how far the Presi- 
dent will go in making legislative conces- 
sions to Congress. More than once, when 
approached by Democratic congressional 
leaders with suggestions for compromises 
that might speed administration programs 
through the Senate or House, O’Brien has 
accepted on the spot, without having to 
refer to the President. 

As a man who prefers the carrot to the 
stick in his operations, O’Brien uses the 
power of the Presidency sparingly. Time 
and again, congressional leaders have urged 
him to recommend that President Kennedy 
intervene directly in legislative matters. 
Time and again, O’Brien has refused, acting 
only in crucial cases when a Presidential 
telephone call or White House talk with a 
key Congressman is most timely and can be 
most effective. 


THE FRIENDLY LOBBIES 


Other top administration officials follow 
the President’s lead in helping O’Brien move 
New Frontier programs through Congress— 
and it is indeed a crusty legislator who is 
not flattered by a friendly telephone call, 
made at O’Brien’s suggestion, from a mem- 
ber of the Kennedy Cabinet. 

O’Brien has also made effective use of the 
pressures that can be brought to bear on 
Congressmen by the liberal lobbies that 
abound in Washington—notably that of the 
AFL-CIO, under its own able legislative 
man, Andy Biemiller. When administra- 
tion legislative interests coincide with those 
of a particular lobbying group, O’Brien 
makes certain that one of his staffmen com- 
pares notes and coordinates efforts with the 
lobbyists. Intelligence is exchanged, a list 
is made of Congressmen whose votes might 
be swayed, and high-tempo lobbying tech- 
niques, ranging from direct-mail campaigns 
to carefully arranged visits from constit- 
uents, are turned on the solons. 


THE USE OF PATRONAGE 


Just before O’Brien took over as President 
Kennedy’s liaison representative to Congress, 
he conferred with Republican Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s man on the Hill, Bryce Harlow. 
From Harlow, O’Brien received a piece of sage 
advice: not to get too overtly involved with 
patronage problems. Said Harlow: “With 
patronage, you will have to turn down 10 
men for every 1 you say yes to. You make 
people unhappy instead of happy.” 

O’Brien has followed that advice—up to a 
point. Officially, patronage is left to Demo- 
cratic National Committee Chairman John 
Bailey, who works in consultation with 
O’Brien Staffman Dick Donahue. But 
O’Brien knows well that patronage is still a 
potent political instrument; he makes rec- 
ommendations to Bailey on major appoint- 
ments, and his suggestions receive top- 
priority consideration. Thus, when the 14 
members of the Italian-American congres- 
sional bloc threatened to vote against the 
administration’s feed-grains bill just to 
demonstrate their power, O’Brien quickly 
found out what was on their minds: no man 
of Italian descent had been appninted to a 
major administration post. O’Brien prom- 
ised to look into the matter for them, the 
bloc voted right, and a few weeks later the 
White House was pleased to announce the 
appointment of Salvatore Bontempo as head 
of the State Department’s consular service. 
For good measure, Michel Cieplinski was 
named as Bontempo’s assistant, mollifying 
an ill-member Polish-American group in 
the House. 

All Congressmen now know that, although 
John Bailey is the nominal dangler of politi- 
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cal plums, O’Brien is really the man to see 
when they have a patronage problem, 


WORLDS APART 


For all the political power tools that 
he can command, Larry O’Brien’s great- 
est strength lies in his personal rela- 
tionships with the Members of Congress. 
He can talk their language. Like them, he is 
a political pro. He has the pro’s disdain 
for windmill-tilting amateurs. “The egg- 
heads,” he says, “want the candidate to win 
on his own terms, to defy the party and in- 
terest groups. The egghead thinks it’s 
worthwhile to be defeated. I think it’s 
worthwhile to be elected.”” This same prag- 
matic professionalism sets O’Brien apart 
from many of the other men who surround 
President Kennedy. “I don’t know what I’m 
doing in this crowd,” O’Brien once mused. “I 
didn’t go to Harvard, and I’m not athletic. 
I don’t even play touch football.” 

Larry O’Brien was born in the Roland Ho- 
tel, a small hostelry that his father owned, 
in downtown Springfield, Mass., on July 7, 
1917—6 weeks after John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
was born, 75 miles across the State and a 
world apart, in his father’s big home in 
Brookline. Both Lawrence O’Brien, Sr., and 
Myra Sweeney O’Brien were immigrants from 
County Cork. Myra was a proud, slender 
woman and a talented cook—her clam chow- 
der, beef stew, and soda bread were local- 
ly celebrated—who had worked as a domes- 
tic before her marriage. O’Brien, Senior, was 
a@ scrappy redhead, and an up-and-coming 
real estate operator. By the time young Larry 
was born, his father owned a string of drab 
roominghouses, an insurance business, and 
the Roland Hotel. 


ONE PLACE TO GO 


Inevitably, the O’Briens encountered and 
bitterly resented the anzi-Irish feelings that 
gripped western Massachusetts—the Yankee- 
bred hostility toward immigrants, the Puri- 
tan suspicion of Roman Catholics, the “No 
Irish Need Apply” signs on the factory gates. 
“My father ran into bigotry,” says Larry. 
“It made him a strong Democrat. It was 
one place for him to go. He wasn’t wanted 
elsewhere.” O’Brien, Senior, became a Demo- 
cratic Party organizer deep inside a Repub- 
lican fastness. “It was the old story of the 
Irish immigrant becoming a citizen, a first 
voter and a politician at the same time,” says 
his son. “I can remember my father coming 
back home from the 1924 convention. He 
brought us hats in the shape of teapots.’ 

The O’Brien kitchen became a political 
headquarters, and Democratic leaders from 
Boston made their way there—notably, 
flamboyant James Michael Curley, archetype 
of “The Last Hurrah” breed, and smooth- 
tongued David Ignatius Walsh, first Irish- 
man ever elected to the U.S. Senate from 
Massachusetts. Walsh was sometimes a 
trial: whenever he paid a call, he insisted 
on quizzing Larry on his American history 
and catechism. But Curley was another, 
headier cup of tea: as a bug-eyed boy, Larry 
listened spellbound as his father and Curley 
conspired like Sinn Feiners about the ways 
to break the hated Yankee Republican grip 
on western Massachusetts. And always there 
was a recurrent theme: “Our kitchen used to 
be the place where some of the boys would 
meet, and my father would say: ‘All right, 
now we’ll get the signatures.’ It was organi- 
zational politics, signatures on petitions, 
door-to-door canvassing. He was a great 
one for planning—all the things I wound up 
being involved in myself.” 

In 1932, when Larry was a part-time helper 
in Springfield’s Democratic headquarters and 
his father was a State committeeman from 
western Massachusetts, the O’Briens defied 
their Irish Catholic neighbors and sup- 
ported Franklin Roosevelt for the Demo- 
cratic nomination, instead of Al Smith, who 
was the local favorite. O’Brien, Sr., was de- 
nied a seat in the Massachusetts delega- 
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tion for his heresy, but history proved that 
father knew best. 

When he was 20, Larry started taking 
night-school courses at the 5 
branch of Northeastern University (Jack 
Kennedy was a Harvard sophomore that 
year). He graduated in 1942 with an LLB., 
but he had never had any real notion of 
practicing law: “If there had been a course 
in practical politics, I'd have taken that.” 
He was, in fact, getting all the practical 
politics he could absorb—accompanying his 
father around the State, stumping for Cur- 
ley and every other Democratic candidate in 
sight, and chinning with wardheelers over 
the mahogany bar in his father’s restaurant. 
At 22, Larry was a rush-hour bartender in 
O’Brien’s Cafe and Restaurant and chairman 
of his political ward. That same year he 
ran for office for the only time in his life— 
and was elected president of the Hotel & 
Restaurant Employees Union. 


THE BEST MAN 


During World War II, O’Brien marked 
time unhappily as an Army sergeant at 
Massachusetts’ Camp Edwards. His poor 
eyesight (20-400 vision) red-lined him for 
combat duty. On one 10-day furlough he 
married Elva Brassard, the daughter of a 
Springfield house painter. They had courted 
sporadically for 5 years—on O’Brien’s terms. 
“It was always going to political rallies or 
running over to see what the city council 
was doing,” recalls Elva O’Brien. “That was 
Larry’s idea of a date.” Their best man was 
Poster Furcolo, an old friend of O’Brien’s and 
a political comer. 

After the war, Larry O’Brien returned to 
Springfield to manage the O’Brien Realty 
Co.—which had grown to include a gas sta- 
tion and a parking lot in addition to the 
restaurant—and to get back into politics. 
In best man Foster Furcolo, organizer 
O’Brien had a ready candidate. Having 
come up through the wards, Furcolo was 
ready for the big time, and O’Brien was 
eager to handle his campaign for Congress. 
With his usual attention to detail, he gridded 
the Second Massachusetts District into 60 
units, recruited a corps of secretaries, and 
kept a swarm of volunteers busy mailing 
campaign letters to their friends. 

During that first Furcolo campaign, 
O’Brien devised many of the campaign tech- 
niques that later became standard operating 
procedure for John Kennedy’s State and 
National efforts. But 1946 was a Republican 
year, and Furcolo was defeated by a scant 
3,295 votes. As soon as the returns were in, 
O’Brien went methodically to work on the 
1948 campaign. And in the second Furcolo 
race, O’Brien brought in a winner, with a 
15,000 plurality. In gratitude, Foster Fur- 
colo asked O’Brien to come to Washington 
as his administrative assistant. Two years 
later, the two friends came to a mysterious 
and bitter parting of the ways (neither man 
will reveal the reason), and Larry O’Brien 
came back to Springfield vowing that he had 
quit politics forever. 

Tea and telephones. It was one of the 
briefest retirements in political history. 
Within 6 months, O’Brien was hard at work, 
organizing Massachusetts for John Kennedy, 
then a third-term Congressman and an un- 
announced aspirant to the Senate. Kennedy 
had known O’Brien casually for 5 years, had 
spotted him as a campaign organizer of rare 
talent. Within a year, O’Brien had recruited 
350 secretaries, 18,000 volunteer Kennedy 
workers, By the time Kennedy formally an- 
nounced his Senate candidacy, O’Brien was 
all ready with a purring statewide political 
machine. The O’Brien brain was a super- 
market of political innovations: the cam- 
paign tea parties, with Kennedy’s mother 
and sisters pouring (and an omnipresent 
guestbook to provide O’Brien with the names 
and addresses of potential campaign work- 
ers); the expanding “O’Brien Manual,” a 
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handbook of organizational instructions 
written in language that any amateur could 
understand; the O’Brien home teiephone 
technique, rounding up women volunteers 
who would each call all the people listed on 
a@ single page in the telephone book, ask for 
support and offer transportation to the polls. 
Explains O’Brien: “The key to this is the full 
utilization of womanpower. Normally, 
women are wasted ina campaign. They have 
children. They can’t come to headquarters.” 

To the Kennedy team, O’Brien was and 
is more than a skillful political organizer. 
He has the experience and understanding 
to serve as a bridge between the Democratic 
Old Guard and the New Frontier. The bright, 
eager young men around Jack Kennedy have 
always baffled and often offended the Skef- 
fingtons of Massachusetts; but Larry O’Brien 
can talk to politicians in their own language 
and win them over. “He was the essential 
transition man for us with the Old Guard,” 
says Bobby Kennedy. At the same time, 
O’Brien was an invaluable professor of po- 
litical science for the likes of Bobby, Kenny 
O’Donnell, Dick Donahue and other young 
members of the Kennedy group who were 
rank political amateurs in Kennedy’s suc- 
cessful 1952 senatorial campaign. They have 
since become a close-knit, highly professional 
team that is known in administration cir- 
cles as the Irish “Maffia.” 


BIG THOUGHTS 


As a first-term Senator, Jack Kennedy had 
a legislative record that was nothing to brag 
about. But his political appeal was such 
that in 1956, when Democratic presidential 
nominee Adlai Stevenson threw the vice 
presidential nomination up for grabs at 
the party’s Chicago convention, Kennedy 
made a wildly disorganized 1lith-hour at- 
tempt for the prize. He lost to Estes KrE- 
FAUVER, but by so narrow a margin that it 
set the Kennedyites to thinking really big 
thoughts. Recalls Larry O’Brien (who had 
not even attended the convention): “After 
that convention, we began to realize that 
Kennedy could go all the way.” 

With Larry O’Brien and his organization 
working as though their own lives were at 
stake, Kennedy won reelection to the Senate 
in 1958 by close to 900,000 votes, the biggest 
plurality in Massachusetts history. Ken- 
nedy’s reputation as a prime votegetter— 
presumably on a national scale—was cor- 
respondingly enhanced. And so, in late Feb- 
ruary 1959, Jack Kennedy called a special 
presidential strategy session at his father’s 
Palm Beach home. Present were Brothers 
Bobby and Teddy Kennedy, Brothers-in-Law 
Sarge Shriver and Steve Smith, Adviser Ted 
Sorensen—and Larry O’Brien. In this first 
formal planning for a Kennedy effort to 
reach the White House, O’Brien was assigned 
the job of establishing Kennedy organiza- 
tions throughout the United States. 


COURTHOUSE VERSUS WHITE HOUSE 


Carrying out that assignment, O’Brien 
crossed the Nation nine times, traveling 100,- 
000 miles, talking deep into every night, stok- 
ing himself with three packs of Pall Malls, a 
Niagara of black coffee each day. He set up 
the local organizations, staffed mostly by 
enthusiastic amateurs in the States where 
Kennedy had to win presidential primaries 
to have any real hope for the Democratic 
nomination. O’Brien could also talk turkey 
with such patronage-minded politicians as 
a local West Virginia leader who told him 
bluntly: “I’m not interested in the White 
House. I’m interested fm the courthouse.” 

The primaries won, O’Brien was in Los 
Angeles setting up Kennedy headquarters a 
full month before the Democrats met to 
choose their candidate for President. In Los 
Angeles, O’Brien’s elaborate telephone and 
walkie-talkie system of instant, 24-hour 
communication with the convention floor 
and each State delegation headquarters was 
a marvel of modern political efficiency. After 
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the convention, O’Brien applied all his tried 
and true organizational techniques to Ken- 
nedy’s winning campaign against Republi- 
can Richard Nixon. “It was dog work,” he 
recalls, “but it was worthwhile: it worked.” 
Jack Kennedy’s own postelection appraisal 
of O’Brien: “The best election man in the 
business.” 

Immediately after election day, O’Brien 
drew an arduous assignment: checking the 
qualifications, background, weak points, and 
strong suits of nearly 10,000 prospective offi- 
cials in the new administration. One after- 
noon in Palm Beach, going over the list of 
names with O’Brien, Kennedy casually noti- 
fied him of his new job: “By the way, I 
think this role of congressional liaison is 
for you.” As a graduate of both Houses, 
Kennedy gave O’Brien a warning against the 
pitfalls of intimacy. “In politics,” the Pres- 
ident-elect told him, “‘you don’t have friends. 
You have allies.” 


THE UNFIGURABLES 


In his campaigning travels, Larry O’Brien 
had come to know many Congressmen—but 
he had never dealt with them in their legis- 
lative capacity. Now it was time for just 
such dealing. First O’Brien huddled with a 
select group of Capitol Hill veterans, sought 
to make a knowledgeable estimate of the 
political shape of the 87th Congress. It was 
decided that the Senate, with a minimum 
amount of attention, would back most of 
the Kennedy program. But the House of 
Representatives was a different matter. The 
presession analysis showed that there were 
about 180 certain House votes for most New 
Frontier programs, about 180 votes that were 
almost equally sure to go against the ad- 
ministration. That left between 75 and 80 
votes that were more or less unfigurable. 

Next, O’Brien met early in February in 
his Mayflower Hotel suite with three of the 
canniest young Democratic members of the 
House: Missouri’s RicHarp BoLiinec, New Jer- 
sey’s FraNK THOMPSON, and Alabama’s CARL 
ELLIOTT. Bo.iiinc had already gone over the 
list of New Frontier legislative proposals, 
estimated as things stood that only one— 
the housing bill—was a sure shot for House 
passage. The conferees ran through the 
entire roster of 437 Representatives—name 
by name, back-home problem by back-home 
problem, interest by interest and prejudice 
by prejudice. “We decided,” recalls one of 
the men who sat in on the Mayflower ses- 
sion, “that we had two target areas, the 
eastern industrial Republicans and the 
moderate-to-conservative southerners. We 
figured there were 40 southerners we 
couldn’t touch—but we've modified that 
since, because we have touched some of 
them.” 

As his staff contact man with southern 
Representatives, O’Brien wisely selected 
Henry Hall Wilson, Jr., 39, a North Caro- 
linian who had done yeoman service for 
Candidate Kennedy in Wilson’s native State 
during the 1960 campaign. Wilson knew 
little about legislative dealing with Mem- 
bers of Congress. “But we figured he could 
learn,” says Dick Donahue. “The most im- 
portant thing was to get our own man, 
so that if he had any ties he had ‘em to 
Larry instead of to a bunch of people 
he’s known and become obliged to on the 
Hill,” 

THE ABSOLUTE KEY 

In their studies of the House balances 
of power, O’Brien and his congressional ad- 
visers decided that there was a key man: 
Georgia’s CarRL Vinson, chairman of the 


Armed Services Committee and one of the 
two or three most influential southerners in 
the House. They decided that it was vital 
to lure Vinson away from the conservative 
camp: he could, among other things, bring 
at least a score of southern votes along with 
him. Says Bo..inc: 


“VINSON was absolute- 
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ly the key to the whole session.” O’Brien 
concentrated his own efforts on VINSON. 
The old gentleman won O’Brien’s genuine 
admiration—and O’Brien won his. As it has 
happened since that time, Cart VINSON and 
his House followers have voted down the 
line for the New Frontier’s programs. 

The first major administration legislative 
item to come up for floor vote in Congress 
found O’Brien with his organizational 
fences not yet in place. It was the feed- 
grains bill, which found rural and urban 
Congressmen bitterly divided. About the 
only appeal that O’Brien and his staffers 
could make to Democratic Congressmen was 
not to let the President down on his first 
bill—“Let’s win this one for Jack, Jackie, 
and little Caroline.” The bill passed the 
House by seven votes—and since then 
O’Brien has been able to move more so- 
phisticated weapons into action on behalf 
of the administration program. 

His bulky (5 ft. 1114 in., 187 lbs.) frame 
and his reddish, whiskbroom thatch are a 
familiar sight in the Capitol’s corridors. In 
turn, Larry has made it his business to meet 
nearly all the inhabitants of Capitol Hill 
at a marathon succession of cocktail parties 
and at leisurely Sunday brunches on the 
O’Brien’s Georgetown terrace, with wife 
Elva presiding at meals that include O’Brien 
potatoes. But O’Brien has remembered the 
Kennedy warning: although he is liked by 
nearly everyone, Republican as well as 
Democrat, on the Hill, he has made use of 
only one close friend: Representative Epp1ire 
Bo.tanp, the Congressman from O’Brien's 
own district. (It was BoLanp who was the 
earliest to spot Jack Kennedy’s presidential 
potential. In 1946 he told O’Brien: “Ken- 
nedy’s a real comer. He can go all the 
way.) On the Hill Bo.ann’s office has be- 
come an anteroom to O’Brien’s headquarters, 
and other Congressmen have come to re- 
gard the Springfield Democrat as the resi- 
dent of Capitol Hill who has the most direct 
line to O’Brien. 


* * * * * 


The administration has suffered defeats: 
its medical care for the aged bill was shelved 
without ever coming up for vote; its farm 
program was gutted; its school aid bill, now 
vastly diluted, is still in grave doubt. Its 
crucial foreign aid bill got relatively un- 
scathed through the Senate, was murdered 
in the House—despite O’Brien’s valiant fight 
for sorely needed long-term borrowing au- 
thority—and some time this week will come 
compromised out of a Senate-House confer- 
ence. 

Despite the defeats and the enforced com- 
promises, the Kennedy administration’s leg- 
islative record compares favorably with any 
since the first 100 days of Franklin Roose- 
velt. Steered intact through the divided 
87th Congress were a $394 million depressed 
areas bill, an increase in the minimum wage 
from $1 to $1.25 an hour with expanded 
minimum wage coverage, an omnibus $6.8 
billion housing bill, a controversial feed- 
grains bill, a huge 11-year, $21 billion inter- 
state highways bill. Most of the credit be- 
longs to Larry O’Brien, a man who hates to 
lose. “We never know when we're beaten,” 
he says of himself and his staff. “We never 
say die.” 

He does know that there is a time to com- 
promise. Says he: “As realists, we want to 
get as much of our program through as we 
can, If you feel that you are getting as 
much as you can, all right. If you don’t get 
as much as you can, you’ve failed.” On that 
basis, no one can say that Larry O’Brien has 
failed. 





TIMING IN DIPLOMATIC NEGOTIA- 
TIONS—THE BERLIN SITUATION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 

the August 30, 1961, issue of the Chris- 
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tian Science Monitor, there appears an 
article by the distinguished special cor- 
respondent of that mewspaper, Mr. 
Joseph C. Harsch. 

It deals with the factor of timing in 
diplomatic negotiations. Mr. Harsch re- 
fers to the Berlin-German situation and 
points out that negotiations in time may 
be just as valuable as stitches in time. 

It is his thought that we have forfeited 
many negotiating cards in that situation 
by our failure to play them while they 
still had value. 

I have tried to get at a similar idea in 
past speeches by reference to the “time 
lag” in foreign policy and to the tend- 
ency of our diplomacy in recent years to 
be continuously in pursuit of the last 
car of a train that is always moving 
away from us. 

Mr. President, I commend to the Sen- 
ate the article by Mr. Harsch. It con- 
tains much wisdom, expressed with much 
simplicity. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be included in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STATE OF THE NATIONS—NEGOTIATE WHAT? 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 


Everyone in high place, including Chancel- 
lor Adenauer of West Germany, says the 
West will be negotiating with Moscow about 
Germany sometime, presumably fairly soon. 

But the nearer the diplomats come to ne- 
gotiation, the less there is to negotiate about. 
The fact is that action is enticipating nego- 
tiation and leaving an ever-narrowing area 
of matters to be discussed in negotiation. 

And if I read the signs of the times cor- 
rectly, Western bargaining power in negotia- 
tion is dwindling with each passing day. If 
the Western governments continue much 
longer to be unable to agree over the time 
and purpose of negotiation, they will end 
up with nothing to do at the presumed fu- 
ture conference with the Soviets except to 
accept with or without protest a set of ac- 
complished facts. 

The division of Germany into two Ger- 
manys is an accomplished fact. The incor- 
poration of East Berlin into East Germany 
is an accomplished fact. The closure of the 
refugee escape hatch between the two Ber- 
lins is an accomplished fact. 

There was a time when willingness to grant 
what now has been taken might well have 
had some value on the bargaining table. 
Had the West been willing 6 months ago to 
accept the division of Germany in return for 
concessions from Moscow, it is quite con- 
ceivable that Western diplomats could have 
obtained firm and clear guarantees about 
access to West Berlin. 

The opportunity for such a trade is gone 
now. Moscow has what it wants without 
negotiation and without offering something 
the West wants in return. This is not the 
first time that bargaining counters have 
been wasted from failing to use them when 
they still had some value. 

Well back in the cold war Moscow was 
seriously concerned over the ring of Western 
airbases which surrounded the Commu- 
nist empire. Moscow presumably would 
have been prepared to pay a price for the 
abandonment of some of those bases. 

The bases are being abandoned now and 
there is nothing to show for it. Changing 
weapons and changing political conditions 
are driving the West from bases without the 
payment by Moscow of a single penny. 

Well back in the cold war there was a time 
when Poland might have renounced some of 
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its so-called “Western territories” in return 
for a West German agreement on the Polish- 
German frontier. The Poles were ready to 
give up Stettin and parts of Silesia, too, but 
not including Breslau. Bonn refused to con- 
sider any settlement of the frontier. 

Subsequently the Poles have repopulated 
Stettin and the border area of Silesia. It is 
too late now for the Germans to get anything 
beyond the Oder-Neisse line. 

Before the Soviets gave Walter Ulbricht 
the green light for his cement wall project 
through Berlin, Western diplomacy might 
have offered the Oder-Neisse line in return 
for continued four-power status in Berlin. 
In that case Herr Ulbricht might have had 
to be satisfied with East Germany without 
East Berlin. 

It was not necessary for the West to lose 
its rights in East Berlin had it been willing 
to bargain when there was still time. 

French diplomacy not only saw the dan- 
gers in the situation but itself and alone did 
accept the inevitable. Paris recognized the 
Oder-Neisse line. But because Bonn insisted 
on clinging to the reunification doctrine 
Washington and London reluctantly did the 
same. The Adenauer policy of giving noth- 
ing and admitting nothing may have lost 
to Germany valuable pieces of land now 
settled by Poles and the twilight freedom 
which East Berlin enjoyed until recent days. 

Five years ago, probably even a year ago, 
Herr Ulbricht probably would have been de- 
lighted to settle for East Germany minus 
East Berlin. Now he has East Berlin. 

In diplomacy a card is forfeited if it is not 
played while it still has value. Too many 
cards have been forfeited unnecessarily. 





LABOR-MANAGEMENT RESPONSI- 
BILITY—EXPERIENCE IN FREE 
EUROPE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on 
Thursday some of my colleagues and I 
on this side of the aisle expect to offer 
extensive comments on the remarks re- 
garding the price situation in the steel 
industry made in the Senate on August 
22. One element of our comments will 
include a discussion of labor’s responsi- 
bility equal to management’s to the na- 
tional interest, in terms of employment 
costs. 

It is therefore with the greatest in- 
terest that I have read two columns by 
David Lawrence in the New York Herald 
Tribune of August 30 and 31. Mr. 
Lawrence discusses the need for volun- 
tary self-discipline by management and 
labor in their wage and price policies. 
He quotes Mr. Arne Ceijer, chairman of 
the Swedish Federation of Labor Unions 
and chairman of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, who 
stated in a speech: 

The freedom of the parties in the labor 
market to fix wages and working condi- 
tions without interference (from the state) 
is a freedom under responsibility. 


Mr. Lawrence also cites the method 
of settling labor disputes in Great Brit- 
ain as embodying an approach which 
brings “the national interest to bear on 
local disputes as a way of reaching com- 
promise.” 

These two principles of labor-manage- 
ment responsibility and universal con- 
sideration of the national interest 
should receive much consideration in the 
United States. Over the past 2 years 
I have advocated legislation in aid of 
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these principles. Mr. Lawrence writes 
that “perhaps the real weakness is that 
in America there is no national body 
composed of labor and management 
leaders—which can have a powerful 
moderating influence on the different 
labor unions and persuade management 
to strive harder for improvement of 
wage scales.” I believe that the Peace 
Production Act (S. 2204) and the Na- 
tional Productivity Council Act of 1961 
(S. 1181), both of which I introduced 
this year could serve to fill this need 
while stimulating the formation of lo- 
cal labor-management-public groups to 
bring about grassroots cooperation. 

A start has already been made to- 
ward legislative action along these lines 
through Senate adoption of my amend- 
ment to the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1961 (S. 1991), direct- 
ing the National Advisory Committee 
established under this act to assist in 
the formation and the work of such 
local groups. Mr. President, we have 
now before us a dramatic example of 
the national dilemma resulting from a 
wage settlement and management pres- 
sures which have set off the threat of new 
inflationary pressures rising from the 
basic steel industry. The time has come 
to provide the framework for the exercise 
of voluntary wage and price responsi- 
bility. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
two columns by Mr. Lawrence inserted 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 
31, 1961] 


Morat Svasion, Not Law Usep To Hatt 
BRITIsH STRIKES 


(By David Lawrence) 


In England this writer had an opportunity 
in recent days to discuss with top men in 
the field of labor-management relations the 
problem of avoiding strikes. 

Great Britain has made considerable prog- 
ress in this area by what might be called 
moral suasion instead of law. This is of 
particular interest to America, where in re- 
cent years one administration after another 
has been groping for such a solution. 

Not all is rosy in England, to be sure. At 
the moment, for instance, labor is protesting 
vociferously against the plans of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Selwyn Lioyd, to 
bring about what is called a wage pause. 
This has thus far affected only the civil serv- 
ants, whose wage increases have been halted 
because Mr. Lloyd, as head of the British 
Treasury, sees ahead some storms in the 
balance-of-payment problem. Mr. Lloyd also 
has proposed a national economic planning 
agency which, though not a part of the Gov- 
ernment, would be an independent body con- 
sisting of national representatives of the 
unions and the employers and probably 
himself. It would provide information and 
statistical data about the national economy 
to help it to operate. 

The Trades Union Congress—the national 
organization of British labor unions—has 
frowned on the plan because of a fear it will 
brush aside the existing informal but effec- 
tive arbitration machinery. 

In Great Britain, the settling of labor dis- 
putes involves a minimum of governmental 
intervention. While the procedures devel- 
oped separately in each industry over the 
years differ widely, they share one approach— 
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to bring the national interest to bear on 
local disputes as a way of reaching compro- 
mises. Approximately 3,000 disputes a year 
are settled at one stage or another by the 
procedures agreed upon by both sides. This 
approach began back in the 1890’s and has 
been developing ever since. 


THREE STAGES 


In the engineering trades, for example, the 
procedures operate in three stages. If a 
dispute cannot be settled informally, a 
works conference is set up at the factory, 
with management on one side and the shop 
stewards representing the union on the other. 
The meeting may call in outside advice from 
the local employers’ association and the dis- 
trict officials of the union. 

If the two sides can’t agree, either can de- 
mand the second stage of the negotiation— 
a conference which takes place, not in the 
local factory, but in one of the centers where 
the employers’ association and the unions 
have their district offices. This is at the dis- 
trict level. At this stage, more than half the 
disputes sent up from factory level have 
been settled. 

But if no agreement is forthcoming, the 
dispute is taken up by the central confer- 
ence, which meets on the second Friday of 
every month throughout the year. This is 
the highest level of negotiation in the engi- 
neering industry, and it is attended by mem- 
bers of the national bodies on both sides. 

Other industries use similar procedures. 
The iron-and-steel industry, for instance, 
sends down to the local level national repre- 
sentatives of both management and labor. 
They work from the top down, but the effect 
is the same. 

Other industries in Britain use govern- 
mental arbitration machinery, and others 
have no formal procedure. 

But the thing to remember about British 
industrial relations is that agreements be- 


tween management and labor on a national - 


level do not have the legal status of a con- 
tract as in the United States. They are 
more or less in the form of “gentlemen’s 
agreements.” This is a weakness in the sys- 
tem, because it has led to a large number 
of wildcat strikes. 

The influence of Communists inside labor 
unions in Europe is being felt more and more. 
Top Officials of the labor unions deny that 
the Communists wield any such influence. 
Indeed, they point proudly to the fact that 
a relatively small number of workers are 
identified with the Communist Party. But 
this is a naive approach. The Communists 
in Moscow have long been operating through 
only a handful of persons in many a na- 
tional organization. These agents are re- 
sponsible for stirring up all kinds of antag- 
onisms and for agitating extreme positions. 

Communist imfluence in labor unions is 
small in the Scandinavian countries, but it 
is growing in France and in Italy. It has 
played a part also in British trade union 
affairs, though the British are not willing 
to admit that it has caused any considerable 
damage. Recently, however, one of the larg- 
est unions, the Electrical Trades Union, with 
240,000 members, was suspended from the 
national organization—the Trades Union 
Congress—because many of its officers are 
Communists or are sympathetic with Com- 
munist aims. These officials could not pos- 
sibly have been elected if the members had 
not been indifferent and failed to attend 
union meetings and vote. 

There is no question but that Moscow has 
recognized clearly one of the weaknesses of 
the free world—its labor problems—and has 
gradually infiltrated in important unions, 
making disputes more and more difficult to 
settle. This is all the more reason why 
statesmanship is so necessary nowadays to 
bring about the settlement of labor-manage- 
ment problems, 
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{From the New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 
30, 1961] 
Europe CALLED AHEAD OF UNITED STATES IN 
HANDLING LABOR RELATIONS 
(By David Lawrence) 


One of the biggest challenges in the cur- 
rent competition between the Soviet Union 
and the Western countries is to be found in 
the field of labor-management relations. 

There is no equivalent on the Western 
side as yet for the discipline which the 
Soviets have achieved in handling their 
labor. The Western countries are being 
urged to find voluntary methods that will 
attain some semblance of order in the wage- 
price problem and permit economic progress 
without disastrous interruptions due to 
major strikes. 

In the United States, the friction between 
the two economic forces has long been rec- 
ognized as serious, but no solution has been 
achieved. Nobody wants to see the Govern- 
ment run the labor unions or direct the 
management of the employing companies. 
So the tendency thus far has been to rely 
on some form of Government mediation. 
It has not always proved effective. 

Europeans, on the other hand have made 
some progress toward voluntary settlement 
of disputes which it would be desirable for 
America in particular to examine and see 
whether some of the same principles could 
not be successfully applied in this country. 
On this writer’s recent trip to Europe, he 
had an opportunity for a long talk, in 
Sweden, with Arne Geijer, who is not only 
chairman of the Swedish Federation of 
Labor unions but also chairman of the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. He has often visited the United 
States and is well known to its labor leaders. 
Mr. Geijer is a Member of the Swedish Sen- 
ate and is frequently mentioned in discus- 
sions as likely to be the next prime minister 
of Sweden. 

In the interview which this writer had 
with him, it was apparent that Mr. Geijer 
sees clearly the gravity of the whole labor 
problem in the world today. He favors a 
policy of moderate wage demands rather 
than hit-or-miss settlements which hurt the 
economy. He says that wages must not get 
out of line with the development of indus- 
trial productivity. This is, of course, even 
more important to European countries, 
which must watch their competitive posi- 
tion closely in export markets. 


MUST MODERATE DEMANDS 


The Swedish labor leader is also insistent 
that workers must moderate their wage de- 
mands with respect to social welfare meas- 
ures. He sees a growing competition be- 
tween labor and government in the field of 
social welfare. He thinks that workers 
cannot have both—maximum wage in- 
creases and generous social-welfare arrange- 
ments. He would prefer to see the Govern- 
ment handle the whole welfare problem. 

It has taken time for Mr. Geijer to con- 
vince local labor leaders of the long-range 
advantages of a moderate wage policy and 
better cooperation with management, but 
he is making substantial progress. He said, 
incidentally, that the United States has a 
lot to learn about the settling of disputes 
with labor. But perhaps the real weakness 
is that in America there is no national body 
composed of labor and management lead- 
ers—which can have a powerful moderating 
influence on the different labor unions and 
persuade management to strive harder for 
the improvement of wage scales. 

So many large unions have arisen that 
the AFL-CIO is more of a coordinating 
body today than a disciplinary institution. 
It is rare that the top labor leaders of the 
United States exercise any direct influence 
in unions outside their own industries. 
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Mr. Geijer, in his capacity as chairman of 
the International Federation of Free Trade 
Unions, recently made some interesting 
points in this connection in an address to 
the International Labor Conference in Ge- 
neva. He said: 

“Industrial expansion in the economically 
developed countries is going very fast at 
present. It is accompanied by steady 
changes in the life of the community. The 
functioning of society is more and more de- 
pendent on an increasingly elaborate ma- 
chinery. We know from recent experience 
that even relatively small disputes in the 
labor market can have quite disastrous ef- 
fects on the economy of an _ individual 
country. 

“One is therefore always faced with the 
problem of how to limit labor disputes, 
strikes and lockouts by democratic means, 
in order to benefit as much as possible from 
the rapid pace of development. In some 
countries their problems have been solved 
through legislation which, in many cases, 
covers quite extensive areas, and this is an 
infringement upon the freedom of the par- 
ties in the labor market to secure peaceful 
conditions. 


NOT MISUSE FREEDOM 


“To my mind, the freedom of the parties 
in the labor market to negotiate agreements 
concerning wages and working conditions is 
an essential part of a democratic so- 
clety. * * * 

“However, we must not misuse this free- 
dom. Otherwise the state can be forced 
to intervene or can make an excuse for do- 
ing so in order to ward off serious harm to 
the community. The freedom of the parties 
in the labor market to fix wages and working 
conditions without interference is therefore 
a freedom under responsibility. * * * 

“The national unions must also give 
enough power to the central organization to 
enable it to settle the demarcation disputes 
between them. 

“During the last decade most of the agree- 
ments concluded in my own country have 
been reached as a result of central negotia- 
tions between the two top organizations, 
that is to say, the Confederation of Swedish 
Employers and ourselves. Only on one occa- 
sion have the national unions negotiated 
separately. It is likely that central negotia- 
tions covering the whole wage market will 
be the rule also in the future. But a condi- 
tion for central negotiations is good will on 
the employers’ side and an atmosphere of 
understanding for the needs and demands of 
the different low-paid groups especially.” 

But all is not optimism about the future 
of labor relations in Sweden. There are fears 
of a major strike next year—the first in 
many years. Wages keep on going up, and 
so do prices. Profit margins are narrowing. 
That’s why so many of Sweden’s industrial- 
ists pin their hopes on the European Com- 
mon Market. They look for increased vol- 
ume even at smaller profit margins to help 
them out of their wage dilemmas. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Is there further 
morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS PRESERVATION 
SYSTEM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the unfinished business, S. 
174, be laid before the Senate and be 
made the pending business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
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bill (S. 174) to establish a national 
wilderness preservation system for the 
permanent good of the whole people, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with amendments, 
on page 4, at the beginning of line 1, to 
strike out “fifteen” and insert “ten’’; in 
line 5, after the word “President’’, to 
strike out “Before the convening of Con- 
gress each year, the President shall ad- 
vise the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives of his recom- 
mendation with respect to the continued 
inclusion within the wilderness system, 
of each area on which review has been 
completed in the preceeding year, to- 
gether with maps and definition of 
boundaries: Provided, That the Presi- 
dent may, as part of such recommenda- 
tions, alter the boundaries existing on 
the date of this Act for any primitive 
area included, to exclude portions not 
predominantly of wilderness value or to 
add any adjacent area of national forest 
lands that are predominantly of wilder- 
ness value. The recommendation of the 
President with respect to each area shall 
becomes effective subject to the pro- 
visions of subsection (f) of this section.” 
and insert “Before the convening of 
Congress each year, the President shall 
advise the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives of his recom- 
mendations with respect to the con- 
tinued inclusion within the wilderness 
system, or exclusion therefrom, of each 
area on which review has been completed 
in the preceding year, together with 
maps and definition of boundaries: Pro- 
vided, That the President may, as a part 
of his recommendations, alter the bound- 
aries existing on the date of this Act for 
any primitive area to be continued in the 
wilderness system, recommending the 
exclusion and return to national forest 
land status of any portions not pre- 
dominantly of wilderness value, or 
recommending the addition of any con- 
tiguous area of national forest lands 
predominantly of wilderness value: Pro- 
vided further, That following such ex- 
clusions and additions any primitive 
area recommended to be continued in the 
wilderness system shall not exceed the 
area classified as primitive on the date 
of this Act. The recommendation of the 
President with respect to the continued 
inclusion in the wilderness system, or the 
exclusion therefrom of a primitive area, 
or portions thereof, shall become effec- 
tive subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (f) of this section: Provided, 
That if Congress rejects a recommenda- 
tion of the President and no revised 
recommendation is made to Congress 
with respect to that primitive area 
within two years, the land shall cease 
to be a part of the wilderness system and 
shall be administered as other national 
forest lands: And provided further, That 
primitive areas with respect to which 
recommendations are submitted to Con- 
gress on the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
years of the review period herein pro- 
vided shall retain their status as a part 
of the wilderness system until the expi- 
ration, in respect to each area, of a full 
session of Congress, two years for resub- 
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mission of revised recommendations to 
Congress by the President, and, if so 
resubmitted, until the expiration of a 
full session of Congress thereafter. 
Recommendations on all primitive areas 
not previously submitted to the Congress 
shall be made during the tenth year of 
the review period. Any primitive area, 
or portion thereof, on which a recom- 
mendation for continued inclusion in the 
wilderness system has not become ef- 
fective within fourteen years following 
the enactment of this Act shall cease 
to be a part of the wilderness system 
and shall be administered as other na- 
tional forest land.’’; on page 10, line 18, 
after the word “adjournment”, to strike 
out the comma and “the Congress did 
not approve a concurrent resolution de- 
claring that the Congress is opposed to 
such recommendation’ and __ insert 
“neither the Senate nor the House of 
Representatives shall have approved a 
resolution declaring itself opposed to 
such recommendation: Provided, That 
in the case of a recommendation cover- 
ing two or more separate areas, such 
resolution of opposition may be limited 
to one or more of the areas covered, in 
which event the balance of the recom- 
mendation shall take effect as before 
provided.”; on page 11, line 10, after 
“(g)”, to strike out “The public” and 
insert “Public”, and in the same line, 
after the word “notice’’, to insert “when 
given”; in line 18, after the word “a”, 
to strike out “concurrent’’; on page 12, 
line 5, after the word “specific”, to in- 
sert “affirmative”; in line 12, after the 
word “jurisdiction”, to insert a comma 
and “subject to the approval of any 
necessary appropriations by the Con- 
gress’; on page 13, line 12, after the 
word “character”, to strike out “The 
wilderness system shall be devoted to 
the public purposes of recreational, 
scenic, scientific, educational, conserva- 
tion, and historical use. Subject to the 
provisions of this Act, all such use shall 
be in harmony, both in kind and degree, 
with the wilderness environment and 
with its preservation” and insert “Ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this Act, 
the wilderness system shall be devoted to 
the public purposes of recreational, 
scenic, scientific, educational, conserva- 
tion, and historical use. Subject to the 
provisions of this Act, all such use shall 
be in harmony, both in kind and degree, 
with the wilderness environment and 
with its preservation”; on page 15, line 
4, after the word “works”, to insert 
“transmission lines”; in line 15, after the 
word “system”, to strike out “may” and 
insert ‘shall’; in line 16, after the word 
“restrictions”, to insert “and regula- 
tions”; on page 17, after line 5, to insert: 

(8) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to prevent, within national forest and 
public domain areas included in the wilder- 
ness system, any activity, including pros- 
pecting, for the purpose of gathering in- 
formation about mineral resources which is 
not incompatible with the preservation of 
the wilderness environment. 


After line 12, to strike out: 


Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall each main- 
tain available to the public records of por- 
tions of the wilderness system under his 
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jurisdiction, including maps and descrip- 
tions, copies of regulations governing them, 
copies of public notices of, and reports sub- 
mitted to Congress regarding pending addi- 
tions, eliminations, or modifications. At the 
opening of each session of Congress, the 
Secretaries shall jointly report to the Presi- 
dent for transmission to Congress on the 
status of the wilderness system, including a 
list and description of areas in the system, 
regulations in effect, and other pertinent in- 
formation, together with any recommenda- 
tions they may care to make. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall each main- 
tain available to the public, records of por- 
tions of the wilderness system under his 
jurisdiction, including maps and legal de- 
scriptions, copies of regulations governing 
them, copies of public notices of, and reports 
submitted to Congress regarding pending 
additions, eliminations, or modifications. 
Within a year following the establishment 
of any area within the national forests as 
a part of the wilderness system, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall file a map and legal 
description of such area with the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committees of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, and such descriptions shall have the 
same force and effect as if included in this 
Act: Provided, however, That correction of 
clerical and typographical errors in such 
legal descriptions and maps may be made 
with the approval of such committees. 
Within a year following the establishment of 
any area in the national park system or in a 
wildlife refuge or range as a part of the 
wilderness system, the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall file a map and legal description 
of such area with the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committees of the United States Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives. 
Clerical and typographical errors in such 
legal descriptions and maps may be corrected 
with the approval of such committees. 
Copies of maps and legal descriptions of all 
areas of the wilderness system within their 
respective jurisdictions shall be kept avail- 
able for public inspection in the offices of 
regional foresters, national forest superin- 
tendents, forest rangers, offices of the units 
of the national park system, wildlife refuge, 
or range. 


And, on page 19, after line 15, to in- 
sert: 
LAND USE COMMISSIONS 


Sec. 9. With respect to any State having 
more than 90 per centum of its total land 
area owned by the Federal Government on 
January 1, 1961, there shall be established 
for each such State a Presidential Land Use 
Commission (hereinafter called the Com- 
mission). The Commission shall be com- 
posed of five persons appointed by the Pres- 
ident, not more than three of whom shall 
be members of the same political party, and 
three of whom shall be residents of the State 
concerned. The Commission shall advise 
and consult with the Secretary of the In- 
terior on the current utilization of feder- 
ally owned land in such State and shall 
make recommendations to the Secretary as 
to how the federally owned land can best 
be utilized, developed, protected, and pre- 
served. Any recommendations made to the 
Congress by the Secretary of Interior pur- 
suant to the provisions of this Act shall be 
accompanied by the recommendations and 
reports made with respect thereto by the 
Commission. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Wilderness Act”. 


WILDERNESS SYSTEM ESTABLISHED 
Statement of policy 


SEc. 2. (a) The Congress recognizes that 
an increasing population, accompanied by 
expanding settlement and growing mechani- 
zation, is destined to occupy and modify all 
areas within the United States and its pos- 
sessions except those that are designated 
for preservation and protection in their na- 
ural condition. It is accordingly declared to 
be the policy of the Congress of the United 
States to secure for the American people of 
present and future generations the benefits 
of an enduring resource of wilderness. For 
this purpose there is hereby established a 
National Wilderness Preservation System to 
be composed of federally owned areas in the 
United States and its possessions to be ad- 
ministered for the use and enjoyment of the 
American people in such manner as will 
leave them unimpaired for future use and 
enjoyment as wilderness, and so as to pro- 
vide for the protection of these areas, the 
preservation of their wilderness character, 
and for the gathering and dissemination of 
information regarding their use and enjoy- 
ment as wilderness. 

Definition of wilderness 

(c) A wilderness, in contract with those 
areas where man and his own works dom- 
inate the landscape, is hereby recognized as 
an area where the earth and its community 
of life are untrammeled by man, where man 
himself is a visitor who does not remain. 
An area of wilderness is further defined to 
mean in this Act an area of undeveloped 
Federal land retaining its primeval char- 
acter and influence, without permanent im- 
provements or human habitation, which is 
protected and managed so as to preserve its 
natural conditions and which (1) generally 
appears to have been affected primarily by 
the forces of nature, with the imprint of 
man’s works substantially unnoticeable; (2) 
has outstanding opportunities for solitude 
or a primitive and unconfined type of rec- 
reation; (3) is of sufficient size as to make 
practicable its preservation and use in an un- 
impaired condition; and (4) may also con- 
tain ecological, geological, or other features 
of scientific, educational, scenic, or historical 
value. 


NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVATION SYSTEM 
Extent of system 


Sec. 3. (a) The National Wilderness Pres- 
ervation System (hereafter referred to in 
this Act as the wilderness system) shall com- 
prise (subject to existing private rights) 
such federally owned areas as are established 
as part of such system under the provisions 
of this Act. 


National forest areas 


(b)(1) The wilderness system shall in- 
clude all areas within the national forests 
classified on the effective date of this Act 
by the Secretary of Agriculture or the Chief 
of the Forest Service as wilderness, wild, 
primitive, or canoe: Provided, That the areas 
classified as primitive shall be subject to 
review as hereinafter provided. Following 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture shall, within ten years, review, 
in accordance with paragraph C, sec- 
tion 251.20, of the Code of Federal Regula- 
tions, title 36, effective January 1, 1959, the 
suitability of each primitive area in the na- 
tional forests for preservation as wildnerness 
and shall report his findings to the Presi- 
dent. Before the convening of Congress each 
year, the President shall advise the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives 
of his recommendations with respect to the 
continued inclusion within the wilderness 
system, or exclusion therefrom, of each area 
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on which review has been completed in the 
preceding year, together with maps and defi- 
nition of boundaries: Provided, That the 
President may, as a part of his recommen- 
dations, alter the boundaries existing on the 
date of this Act for any primitive area to 
be continued in the wilderness system, rec- 
ommending the exclusion and return to na- 
tional forest land status of any portions not 
predominantly of wilderness value, or recom- 
mending the addition of any contiguous 
area of national forest lands predominantly 
of wilderness value: Provided further, That 
following such exclusions and additions any 
primitive area recommended to be continued 
in the wilderness system shall not exceed 
the area classified as primitive on the date 
of this Act. The recommendation of the 
President with respect to the continued in- 
clusion in the wilderness system, or the ex- 
clusion therefrom of a primitive area, or 
portions thereof, shall become effective sub- 
ject to the provisions of subsection (f) of 
this section: Provided, That if Congress re- 
jects a recommendation of the President and 
no revised recommendation is made to Con- 
gress with respect to that primitive area 
within two years, the land shall cease to be 
@ part of the wilderness system and shall 
be administered as other national forest 
lands: And provided further, That primitive 
areas with respect to which recommenda- 
tions are submitted to Congress on the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth years of the review 
period herein provided shall retain their 
status as a part of the wilderness system 
until the expiration, in respect to each area, 
of a full session of Congress, two years for 
resubmission of revised recommendations to 
Congress by the President, and, if so resub- 
mitted, until the expiration of a full ses- 
sion of Congress thereafter. Recommenda- 
tions on all primitive areas not previously 
submitted to the Congress shall be made dur- 
ing the tenth year of the review period. Any 
primitive area, or portion thereof, on which 
a recommendation for continued inclusion 
in the wilderness system has not become ef- 
fective within fourteen years following the 
enactment of this Act shall cease to be a part 
of the wilderness system and shall be admin- 
istered as other national forest land. 

(2) The purposes of this Act are hereby 
declared to be within and supplemental to 
but not in interference with the purposes 
for which national forests are established as 
set forth in the Act of June 4, 1897 (30 
Stat. 11), and the Multiple Use-Sustained 
Yield Act of June 12, 1960, Public Law 86- 
517 (74 Stat. 215). 


National park system areas 


(c)(1) There shall be incorporated into 
the wilderness system, subject to the pro- 
visions of and at the time provided in this 
section, each portion of each park, monu- 
ment, or other unit in the national park 
system which on the effective date of this 
Act embraces a continuous area of five thou- 
sand acres or more without roads. Within 
ten years after the effective date of this Act 
the Secretary of the Interior shall review the 
units of the national park system and shall 
report his recommendations for the incor- 
poration of each such portion into the wil- 
derness system to the President. Before the 
convening of Congress each year, the Presi- 
dent shall advise the United States Senate 
and the House of Representatives of his rec- 
ommendations with respect to the incor- 
poration into the wilderness system of each 
such portion for which review has been com- 
pleted in the preceding year, together with 
maps and definitions of boundaries. The 
recommendation of the President with re- 
spect to each such portion shall become ef- 
fective subject to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (f) of this section. 

(2) The Secretary of the Interior shall in- 
clude, as part of his recommendations to the 
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President under the provisions of this subsec- 
tion, a description of the parts of each park, 
monument, or other unit submitted which 
should be reserved for roads, motor trails, 
buildings, accommodations for visitors, and 
administrative installations. Such parts 
shall shall be determined in accordance with 
the procedures for rulemaking under sec- 
tion 4 of the Administrative Procedure Act 
(5 US.C. 1003), except that the public no- 
tice required under such section shall be at 
least ninety days prior to the determination 
proceedings. No designation of an area for 
roads, motor trails, buildings, accommoda- 
tions for visitors, or administrative installa- 
tions shall modify or affect the application 
to that area of the provisions of the Act ap- 
proved August 25, 1916, entitled “An Act to 
establish a National Park Service, and for 
other purposes” (39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1 
and following). The accommodations and 
installations in such designated areas shall 
be incident to the conservation and use and 
enjoyment of the scenery and the natural 
and historical objects and flora and fauna 
of the park or monument in its natural con- 
dition. Further, the inclusion of any area 
of any park, monument, or other unit of the 
national park system within the wilderness 
system pursuant to this Act shall in no man- 
ner lower the standards evolved for the use 
and preservation of such area in accordance 
with such Act of August.25, 1916, the statu- 
tory authority under which the area was 
created, or any other Act of Congress which 
might pertain to or affect such area, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, the Act of June 8, 
1906 (34 Stat. 225; 16 U.S.C. 432 and follow- 
ing); section 3(2) of the Federal Power Act 
(16 US.C., sec. 796(2)); and the Act of Au- 
gust 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C., sec, 461 
and following). 


National wildlife refuges and game ranges 


(ad) There shall be incorporated into the 
wilderness system, subject to the provisions 
of and at the time provided in this section, 
such portions of the wildlife refuges and 
game ranges under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Interior as he may recom- 
mend for such incorporation to the President 
within ten years following the effective date 
of this Act, and such portions of the wild- 
life refuges and game ranges added to his 
jurisdiction after such date but not later 
than fifteen years following such date as 
he may recommend for such incorporation 
to the President within two years following 
the date on which such refuge or range was 
added to his jurisdiction. Before the con- 
vening of Congress each year the President 
shall advise the United States Senate and 
the House of Representatives of his recom- 
mendations with respect to the incorporation 
into the wilderness system of each area rec- 
ommended for such incorporation by the 
Secretary of the Interior during the preced- 
ing year, together with maps and definitions 
of boundaries. The recommendation of the 
President with respect to each area shall 
become effective subject to the provisions of 
subsection (f) of this section. 


Modification of boundaries 


(e) Any proposed modification of adjust- 
ment of boundaries of any portion of the 
wilderness system established in accordance 
with this Act shall be made by the appro- 
priate Secretary after public notice of such 
proposal by publication in a newspaper hav- 
ing general circulation in the vicinity of 
such boundaries and public hearing to be 
held in such vicinity not less than ninety 
days after such notice if there is sufficient de- 
mand during such ninety days for such 
hearing. The proposed modification or ad- 
justment shall then be recommended with 
map and description thereof to the Presi- 
dent. The President shall advise the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of his recommendations with respect 
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to such modification or adjustment and such 
recommendations shall become effective sub- 
ject to the provisions of subsection (f) of 
this section. 


Effective date of President’s 
recommendations 


(f) Any recommendation of the President 
made in accordance with the provisions of 
this section shall take effect upon the day 
following the adjournment sine die of the 
first complete session of the Congress fol- 
lowing the date or dates on which such rec- 
ommendation was received by the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives; but only if prior to such adjournment 
neither the Senate nor the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall have approved a resolution 
declaring itself opposed to such recommen- 
dation: Provided, That in the case of a 
recommendation covering two or more sep- 
arate areas, such resolution of opposition 
may be limited to one or more of the areas 
covered, in which event the balance of the 
recommendation shall take effect as before 
provided. Any such resolution shall be sub- 
ject to the procedures provided under the 
provisions of sections 203 through 206 of the 
Reorganization Act of 1949 (5 US.C., secs. 
133z—-12—133z-15) for a resolution of either 
House of Congress. 


Effect of public notice of proposed addition 
to wilderness system 


(g) Public notice when given by either 
the Secretary of the Interior or the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that any area is to be 
proposed under the provisions of this Act for 
incorporation as part of the wilderness sys- 
tem shall segregate such area from any or 
all appropriation under the public land laws 
to the extent deemed necessary by such 
Secretary. Such segregation shall terminate 
(1) upon rejection of such proposal by the 
President, (2) upon approval by the Con- 
gress of a resolution opposing the incorpora- 
tion of such area in the wilderness system, 
or (3) five years after the date of such 
notice if the proposal to incorporate such 
area as part of the wilderness system has 
not been submitted to both Houses of Con- 
gress prior to the expiration of such five 
years. 


Addition or elimination not provided for in 
this Act 


(h) The addition of any area to, or the 
elimination of any area from, the wilder- 
ness system which is not specifically pro- 
vided for under the provisions of this Act 
shall be made only after specific affirmative 
authorization by law for such addition or 
elimination. 


ACQUISITION OF CERTAIN PRIVATELY OWNED 
LANDS WITHIN THE WILDERNESS SYSTEM 


Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture are each au- 
thorized to acquire as part of the wilderness 
system any privately owned land within any 
portion of such system under his jurisdic- 
tion, subject to the approval of any neces- 
sary appropriations by the Congress. 


GIFTS OR BEQUESTS OF LAND 


Sec.5. The Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of the Interior may each ac- 
cept gifts or bequests of land for preserva- 
tion as wilderness, and such land shall on 
acceptance become part of the wilderness 
system. Regulations with regard to any 
such land may be in accordance with such 
agreements, consistent with the policy of 
this Act, as are made at the time of such 
gift, or such conditions, consistent with 
such policy, as may be included in, and 
accepted with, such bequest. 


USE OF THE WILDERNESS 
Other provisions of law 


Szc.6. (a) Nothing in this Act shall be 
interpreted as interfering with the purposes 
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stated in the establishment of, or pertaining 
to, any park, monument, or other unit of the 
national park system, or any national forest, 
wildlife refuge, game range, or other area 
involved, except that any agency administer- 
ing any area within the wilderness system 
shall be responsible for preserving the wild- 
erness character of the area and shall so 
administer such area for such other purposes 
as also to preserve its wilderness character. 
Except as otherwise provided in this Act, 
the wilderness system shall be devoted to the 
public purposes of recreational, scenic, scien- 
tific, educational, conservation, and histor- 
ical use. Subject to the provisions of this 
Act, all such use shall be in harmony, both 
in kind and degree, with the wilderness en- 
vironment and with its preservation. 


Prohibition of certain uses 


(b) Except as specifically provided for in 
this Act and subject to any existing private 
rights, there shall be no commercial enter- 
prise within the wilderness system, no per- 
manent road, nor shall there be any use of 
motor vehicles, motorized equipment, or mo- 
torboats, or landing of aircraft nor any other 
mechanical transport or delivery of persons 
or supplies, nor any temporary road, nor any 
structure or installation, in excess of the 
minimum required for the administration of 
the area for the purposes of this Act, includ- 
ing such measures as may be required in 
emergencies involving the health and safety 
of persons within such areas. 

Special provisions 

(c) The following special provisions are 
hereby made: 

(1) Within national forest areas included 
in the wilderness system the use of aircraft 
or motorboats where these practices have 
already become well established may be per- 
mitted to continue subject to such restric- 
tions as the Secretary of Agriculture deems 
desirable. In addition, such measures may 
be taken as may be necessary in the control 
of fire, insects, and diseases, subject to such 
conditions as the Secretary of Agriculture 
deems desirable. 

(2) Within national forest and public 
domain areas included in the wilderness 
system, (A) the President may, within a 
specific area and in accordance with such 
regulations as he may deem desirable, au- 
thorize prospecting (including exploration 
for oil and gas), mining (including the pro- 
duction of oil and gas), and the establish- 
ment and maintenance of reservoirs, water- 
conservation works, transmission lines, and 
other facilities needed in the public interest, 
including the road construction and mainte- 
nance essential to development and use 
thereof, upon his determination that such 
use or uses in the specific area will better 
serve the interests of the United States and 
the people thereof than will its denial; and 
(B) the grazing of livestock, where well es- 
tablished prior to the effective date of this 
Act with respect to areas established as part 
of the wilderness system by this Act, or prior 
to the date of public notice thereof with re- 
spect to any area to be recommended for 
incorporation in the wilderness system, shall 
be permitted to continue subject to such re- 
strictions and regulations as are deemed 
necessary by the Secretary having jurisdic- 
tion over such area. 

(3) Other provisions of this Act to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the management 
of the Boundary Waters Canoe Area, for- 
merly designated as the Superior, Little In- 
dian Sioux, and Caribou roadless areas in 
the Superior National Forest, Minnesota, 
shall be in accordance with regulations es- 
tablished by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
accordance with the general purpose of 
maintaining, without unnecessary restric- 
tions on other uses, including that of timber, 
the primitive character of the area, par- 
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ticularly in the vicinity of lakes, streams, 
and portages: Provided, That nothing in this 
Act shall preclude the continuance within 
the area of any already established use of 
motorboats. Nothing in this Act shall mod- 
ify the restrictions and provisions of the 
Shipstead-Nolan Act, Public Law 5839, 
Seventy-first Congress, July 10, 1930 (46 
Stat. 1020), the Thye-Blatnik Act, Public 
Law 733, Eightieth Congress, June 22, 1948 
(62 Stat. 568), and the Humphrey-Thye- 
Blatnik-Andresen Act, Public Law _ 607, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, June 22, 1956 (70 
Stat. 326), as applying to the Superior Na- 
tional Forest or the regulations of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Modifications of the 
Boundary Waters Canoe Area within the Su- 
perior National Forest shall be accomplished 
in the manner provided in section 3(e). 

(4) Commercial services may be performed 
within the wilderness system to the extent 
necessary for activities which are proper for 
realizing the recreational or other purposes 
of the system as established in this Act. 

(5) Any existing use or form of appropri- 
ation authorized or provided for in the Ex- 
ecutive order or legislation establishing any 
national wildlife refuge or game range ex- 
isting on the effective date of this Act may 
be continued under such authorization or 
provision. 

(6) Nothing in this Act shall constitute 
an express or implied claim or denial on 
the part of the Federal Government as to 
exemption from State water laws. 

(7) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as affecting the jurisdiction or respon- 
sibilities of the several States with respect 
to wildlife and fish in the national forests. 

(8) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to prevent, within national forest and public 
domain areas included in the wilderness 
system, any activity, including prospecting, 
for the purpose of gathering information 
about mineral resources which is not incom- 
patible with the preservation of the wilder- 
ness environment. 


RECORDS AND REPORTS 


Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall each main- 
tain available to the public, records of por- 
tions of the wilderness system under his 
jurisdiction, including maps and legal de- 
scriptions, copies of regulations governing 
them, copies of public notices of, and reports 
submitted to Congress regarding pending 
additions, eliminations, or modifications. 
Within a year following the establishment 
of any area within the national forests as 
a part of the wilderness system, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall file a map and legal 
description of such area with the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committees of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, and such descriptions shall have the 
same force and effect as if included in this 
Act: Provided, however, That correction of 
clerical and typographical errors in such 
legal descriptions and maps may be made 
with the approval of such committees. 
Within a year following the establishment 
of any area in the national park system or 
in a wildlife refuge or range as a part of 
the wilderness system, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall file a map and legal descrip- 
tion of such area with the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committees of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. Clerical and typographical errors in 
such legal descriptions and maps may be 
corrected with the approval of such com- 
mittees. Copies of maps and legal descrip- 
tions of all areas of the wilderness system 
within their respective jurisdictions shall 
be kept available for public inspection in the 
offices of regional foresters, national forest 
superintendents, forest rangers, offices of the 
units of the national park system, wildlife 
refuge, or range. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS AND GIFTS 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture are each au- 
thorized to accept private contributions and 
gifts to be used to further the purposes of 
this Act. Any such contributions or gifts 
shall, for purposes of Federal income, estate, 
and gift taxes, be considered a contribution 
or gift to or for the use of the United States 
for an exclusively public purpose, and may 
be deducted as such under the provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, sub- 
ject to all applicable limitations and re- 
strictions contained therein. 

LAND USE COMMISSIONS 

Sec. 9. With respect to any State having 
more than 90 per centum of its total land 
area owned by the Federal Government on 
January 1, 1961, there shall be established 
for each such State a Presidential Land Use 
Commission (hereinafter called the Com- 
mission). The Commission shall be com- 
posed of five persons appointed by the Pres- 
ident, not more than three of whom shall 
be members of the same political party, 
and three of whom shall be _ residents 
of the State concerned. The Commis- 
sion shall advise and consult with the 
Secretary of the Interior on the current uti- 
lization of federally owned land in such State 
and shall make recommendations to the Sec- 
retary as to how the federally owned land 
can best be utilized, developed, protected, 
and preserved. Any recommendations made 
to the Congress by the Secretary of Interior 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act shall 
be accompanied by the recommendations 
and reports made with respect thereto by 
the Commission. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, during 
my 5 years in the Senate, I look back up- 
on three bills, reported from the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
which have great historic significance. 
The first such bill admitted Alaska to 
statehood; the second admitted Hawaii. 
As I am proud to have had an active role 
in the enactment of the two statehood 
bills, so I am proud to present to the Sen- 
ate today the third of these truly momen- 
tous measures, S. 174, the wilderness bill. 

It is, Mr. President, the successor of 
a series of wilderness bills, each of them 
a refinement upon an earlier version. 
The issue has been before the Interior 
Committee throughout my term in the 
Senate. The committee, composed al- 
most entirely of western Senators, whose 
States will be most directly benefited, 
has labored long and earnestly to fashion 
legislation equitable to all. 

There is no question but what the 
whole American people have much to 
gain from the establishment of a wilder- 
ness preservation system. Nevertheless, 
the pending bill is of primary importance 
to westerners. We will be its chief bene- 
ficiaries. In most other parts of Amer- 
ica, people have come to know only the 
domesticated life of congested cities and 
clipped countrysides. It is in the West 
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alone that a person can still escape the 
clutter of roads, signposts, and managed 
picnic grounds. The vanishing wilder- 
ness is yet a part of our western heritage. 
We westerners have known the wilds 
during our lifetimes, and we must see to 
it that our grandchildren are not denied 
the same rich experience during theirs. 
This is why the West needs a wilderness 
bill. The entire country shares in the 
same need. 

Because the areas covered by the 
pending bill have already been set aside 
in their primitive state for some measure 
of preservation, the proposed wilderness 
system can be established, if we act now, 
with no adverse effect on anyone. The 
tracts involved have already been ex- 
cluded from timber sales, and conse- 
quently do not form any part of the cut- 
ting circle for any community or lumber 
company. Such grazing as now occurs 
may continue, subject only to the pro- 
visions of existing law. Established min- 
ing operations—there are only half a 
dozen of them within the whole of the 
proposed system—will remain in busi- 
ness, since the restrictions as to the use 
of wilderness areas are expressly made 
suh‘ect to all existing rights. So there 
will be no economic dislocations result- 
ing from the enactment of this wilder- 
ness bill. 

I regret, Mr. President, that the author 
of the bill, Senator CLInTon P. ANDERSON, 
of New Mexico, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, who, on behalf of 
himself and 13 other Senators, intro- 
duced this measure on January 5, can- 
not be here to direct the course of the 
debate. He learned last week from his 
doctors that he had to undergo an oper- 
ation which will keep him away from the 
Senate for at least 2 weeks more. Be- 
fore he departed, on last Thursday, he 
made an extended statement on the bill, 
which begins at page 17016 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for August 24. 

I hope the Members of the Senate will 
read his excellent explanation of the bill, 
its purposes, and provisions, as well as 
his reply to those who would emasculate 
it. 

In his statement, the chairman out- 
lined in some detail how this measure 
superimposes, in respect to areas already 
set aside for some measure of preserva- 
tion in their natural state, a directive to 
the administering Federal agencies to 
maintain the wilderness character of the 
tracts involved. 

Three types of areas are affected. 
They are: First, national parks and 
monuments; second, wildlife ranges and 
refuges; and third, designated wilder- 
ness type areas in the national forests. 

None of the Taylor grazing lands are 
involved. No Indian lands are involved. 
Any areas placed in the wilderness sys- 
tem beyond the three categories covered 
in the bill would have to be added by an 
affirmative act of Congress in which the 
House, the Senate, and the President all 
concurred. 

The committee has been careful to 
preserve States rights within the pro- 
posed wilderness system. No change is 
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made in regard to the application of 
State water laws. State jurisdiction 
over fish and wildlife will extend equally 
to those parts of the national forests 
which become wilderness areas, so that 
no added Federal interference with 
hunting or fishing is in any way in- 
volved. Where the use of aircraft or 
motorboats has become well established, 
the practice may be permitted to con- 
tinue. In addition, such Measures may 
be taken to protect the national forests 
from fire, insects, and disease, as the 
Forest Service deems necessary. 

There has been predominant agree- 
ment among the members of our com- 
mittee and the witnesses who have ap- 
peared before it—the committee has 
heard more than 500 witnesses—that 
this Nation must preserve some of its 
wild, scenic lands in their natural, un- 
spoiled state. We must do this while 
we still can, for wilderness is not a re- 
newable resource. Once occupied, cut 
over, or exploited, it is lost forever. 

The problem has been how to go about 
it. How much should be preserved? 
What should be the rules for classifying 
primitive tracts as wilderness? How 
should the wilderness be administered 
afterwards? 

The rules adopted in the pending bill 
require that each tract becoming part of 
the wilderness system must be carefully 
reviewed by the Federal agency adminis- 
tering it, then made the subject of a 
recommendation by the President to the 
Congress, where it must lie for at least 
one full session, and where it is subject 
to disapproval by either the Senate or 
the House of Representatives. Each 
branch of the Congress, retaining the 
same prerogative it would have to re- 
ject any proposed bill up for affirmative 
enactment, may, by passing a resolution 
of disapproval, prevent the inclusion of 
any area recommended to be part of the 
wilderness system. Thus, the power of 
Congress to make the final determina- 
tion is fully guaranteed. 

Once an area is placed in the wilder- 
ness system, the bill before us provides 
that it may be reopened for particular 
developments, if the President of the 
United States should decide, upon ap- 
propriate application, that the use pro- 
posed to be made serves a greater public 
interest than its continued preservation 
as wilderness. The Congress, of course, 
retains the power to authorize any ac- 
tivity in a wilderness area, should this 
prove advisable in the future. By the 
same token, Congress could alter or 
abolish any or all wilderness areas, once 
established, if the public interest were 
ever to so require. 

Moreover, it is not made impossible 
to enter wilderness areas in search of 
critically needed metals. Under the bill, 
limited prospecting for any metal may 
take place, without need for permission, 
providing it does not disrupt the wilder- 
ness environment. Permission is to be 
given for more extensive prospecting and 
mining, if there is need for it. The bill 
simply assures that the decision to con- 
travene the wilderness character of any 
of these tracts shall be made at the 
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highest level of government, by the 
President or by the Congress. 

I represent a State in which most of 
the land is owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Many people in my State earn 
their livelihood through permissive use 
of Federal land. I would oppose the 
pending bill if it constituted any threat 
to these people. I support the multiple- 
use principle in the administration of 
our public lands wherever it makes sense, 
that is, wherever the land is suited for 
multiple use. 

I recognize the importance of lumber- 
ing and mining to the economy of Idaho, 
and I do my best to represent their 
legitimate interests in this Senate. Al- 
though both industries oppose the pend- 
ing bill, I believe it will, in the long run, 
prove to be an actual benefit to them. 
Let me explain why I believe this to be 
the case: 

The Federal Government, which once 
owned all of Idaho, still owns nearly 
two-thirds of it. Under existing law, 
the Government has locked up over 3 
million acres in now established primi- 
tive areas, comprising nearly a tenth of 
its total holdings. In these areas, lum- 
bering is prohibited and mining is sub- 
jected to severe restrictions. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there are no mines at all now 
operating in any of these primitive areas. 
Moreover, the areas may now be created, 
their boundaries altered, and new tracts 
added, by administrative decision alone, 
without need of any review or approval 
by the Congress. This is the highly un- 
stable condition under present law. 

The pending bill would establish a 
wilderness system in Idaho based on 
these existing primitive areas. But be- 
fore these areas could become a perma- 
nent part of the system, each one would 
have to be reviewed for wilderness values 
within 10 years following the enactment 
of the bill. Those portions found to be 
more suitable for multiple-use—for lum- 
bering, mining, and grazing, as well as 
recreation—would be released from their 
present restrictive classification and 
would revert to ordinary forest lands; 
the remaining acres, where wilderness 
values clearly predominate, would then 
be recommended for retention in the 
wilderness system. Each such recom- 
mendation would be submitted to Con- 
gress and made subject to veto by either 
the House or Senate. At the end of the 
10-year period, after the wilderness sys- 
tem has been so established, no new 
areas could be added without an affirma- 
tive act of Congress. 

Thus the wilderness bill returns to the 
Congress its rightful supervision and 
control over our public lands; it prom- 
ises greater stability in the management 
and classification of these lands for the 
benefit of those industries which depend 
upon them, even while it sets aside 
wilderness areas for preservation in their 
natural state, to be enjoyed by all of us 
now living, and by our descendants 
through the years to come. 

Mr. President, the loudest arguments 
that have been heard against this bill 
make the least sense. Those who pro- 
test, “We can’t make a living off wilder- 
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ness,” overlook the fact that wilderness 
preserves will constitute an attraction 
of increasing appeal as the population 
grows, and more and more people seek 
some respite from the clutter of clustered 
life—from the confusion of congested 
cities. These wilderness areas will be- 
come a mighty magnet for the tourist 
trade, already vital to our economy in 
the West. Few industries have as much 
potential for us. Taking wise precau- 
tions now to preserve some of our un- 
tamed land, while it is still intact, is just 
good business for the future. 

Opponents of the bill have countered 
that wilderness only appeals to a minor- 
ity of our people, that the majority 
prefer to take their outings by automo- 
bile, to park a trailer or pitch a tent in 
a developed campground, or to enjoy the 
comforts of organized life at resort ho- 
tels, motels, or dude ranches. 

I concede this to be true. But should 
the majority trample underfoot the 
rightful entitlement of the minority? 
What a novel doctrine. One would think 
America big enough to set aside wilder- 
ness preserves for the many of our citi- 
zens who seek to escape the incessant 
crowd, to search for solace in solitude 
amidst a sanctuary far removed from 
the banality of beer ads and cigarette 
commercials. 

Indeed, this very fact has led other 
opponents of the wilderness bill to charge 
that its object is to create vast play- 
grounds in the West for rich easterners. 
What poppycock. I would think that 
the business any vacationer brings to 
the West is welcome, from whatever part 
of the country he may come. I am 
thankful that many do come to Idaho 
from afar to witness the unique attrac- 
tions of our primitive areas. But the 
fact remains that most of the hikers, 
hunters, and fishermen who enjoy the 
wild lands of my State come from the 
farms and towns of Idaho itself. As for 
the rest, the big majority are westerners 
from neighboring States. Every Senator 
voting to report this bill favorably to 
the Senate represents a State that is 
west of the Mississippi River. 

Perhaps the most ridiculous argu- 
ment of all against the wilderness bill 
is that somehow it represents some sort 
of creeping socialism. Such a charge 
is so patently absurd that it ought not to 
be dignified with reply. Yet people are 
easily frightened by this label, which 
doubtlessly accounts for its injection 
into the controversy over the wilderness 
bill. There is, of course, no substance 
whatever to the charge. All the land 
involved is already owned and managed 
by the Federal Government and is sub- 
ject to its plenary jurisdiction. Further- 
more, insofar as the primitive areas in 
the national forests are concerned, re- 
Strictions concerning their creation, ex- 
tension, and general use, can now be im- 
posed by administrative action of the 
Forest Service alone, with no provision 
under existing law for review or approval 
by the Congress. 

One of the virtues of the wilderness 
bill is that it restores to the Congress, 
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the elected representatives of the people, 
a larger measure of supervision and con- 
trol over the management of our public 
lands than Congress now enjoys. If it 
is the specter of a spreading, indifferent, 
and unresponsive Federal bureaucracy 
that people who cry creeping socialism 
fear, then they should applaud the wil- 
derness bill as a step toward returning 
unduly delegated power to Congress, 
where it properly belongs. For these 
people to oppose the wilderness bill 
makes no sense at all. 

Mr. President, amendments have been 
offered to the pending measure which 
would give to the appropriate depart- 
mental secretaries and the Federal Pow- 
er Commission the authority to permit 
intrusions upon the wilderness system. 
The amendments are not needed, for 
these agencies will make their recom- 
mendations to the President, in any case, 
to whom this very authority is given. 
The adoption of the amendments would 
weaken the integrity of the wilderness 
system proposed, since each intrusion 
would be left to the final judgment of 
agencies which are in fact engaged in 
serving a specialized clientele. 

I am not critical of persons who eval- 
uate hydroelectric power, or timber, or 
minerals, above continued preservation 
of a wilderness area. Our population 
has grown until there is great pressure 
among conflicting uses for land. We de- 
velop city plans and adopt zoning or- 
dinances to keep order in our towns and 
cities, and we are rapidly moving toward 
rural zoning. There are a great many 
disagreements about zones and zoning. 
These disagreements occur between en- 
tirely sincere men. Industrialists some- 
times find it hard to understand why an 
industry is not preferable to the main- 
tenance of a residential area, or more 
desirable than a playground. 

We do not, however, let the industrial- 
ists, or the realtors interested in shop- 
ping centers and apartment develop- 
ments, have the final decision on the 
modification of city zones, nor do we 
leave the final decision to the appointed 
public officials who deal with them. The 
power of decision we reserve to elected 
Officials, the mayor and the city council, 
who are responsible to all the people. 

So, Mr. President, in this bill we prop- 
erly leave such final decisions to the 
elected Chief Executive who is account- 
able to the whole people, in this case the 
President of the United States, and to the 
Legislature, which in this case is the 
Congress of the United States. 

I think it is regrettable that so rea- 
sonable and constructive a measure as 
the pending bill has been subjected to 
such heated and ill-considered attacks. 
Yet this is the case in my own State 
and in many others, so much so that an 
old cynic once remarked to me, ““When- 
ever you are asked where you stand on 
the wilderness bill, you’d better say: 
‘Some of my friends are for it, and some 
of my friends are against it, and I al- 
ways stand with my friends.’ ” 

This kind of doubletalk by elected of- 
ficeholders, plus the distorted claims and 
counterclaims of alarmists on both sides, 
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has engulfed the wilderness bill in a 
storm of nonsense. Neither friend nor 
foe has sought shelter long enough to 
inquire just what the bill, as amended by 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, actually provides. The pre- 
vailing attitude seems to be, “Don’t 
bother me with facts. My mind is made 
up.” 

In such a situation, the members of 
the committee have had to use their best 
judgment in drafting legislation which, 
while fair to the special interests in- 
volved, is designed to promote the 
general interest. With this as our ob- 
jective, we adopted a number of 
amendments to the bill as originally 
introduced. I, myself, proposed three 
amendments, all of which the commit- 
tee approved. I believe the resulting 
bill, as amended by the committee, fully 
protects the needs of our economy, while 
establishing a wilderness system of last- 
ing recreational value for all the people. 

In view of the fine exposition of the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANpDER- 
son] of the contents and purposes of 
the pending measure, before he left for 
the hospital, and because a number of 
my colleagues desire to speak on the 
bill, I shall not take more time. 

I close by urging the Senate to ap- 
prove this wilderness bill. If it becomes 
law, we will have taken another historic 
step forward along the path charted 
by Theodore Roosevelt, pioneered by 
Gifford Pinchot, and traveled by all the 
great conservationists who followed 
them. 

We will have preserved, for now and 
for generations unborn, areas of un- 
spoiled, pristine wilderness, accessible 
by a system of trails, unmarred by roads 
or buildings, but open to the considerate 
use and enjoyment of hikers, mountain 
climbers, hunters, fishermen, and trail 
riders, and of all those who find, in high 
and lonely places, a refreshment of the 
spirit, and life’s closest communion with 
God 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MetcatF in the chair). The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What is the pend- 
ing business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
business is S. 174, the wilderness bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER... Mr. President, I 
move to commit the bill, with all amend- 
ments, to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Chair repeat the motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion is to recommit the pending busi- 
ness, S. 174, to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Foresty. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 183] 
Allott Ellender Mansfield 
Case,S.Dak. Hickey Metcalf 
Church Jordan Moss 
Dworshak Kuchel 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. McNamara], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Muskre], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ProxMmiIRE], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. RoBertson], 
the Senator from Florida I[Mr. 
SmATHERS], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Smitu], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I further announce that the Senators 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON and 
Mr. CHAVEZ] are absent because of illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces] and the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. CaRLsSON] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Scott] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
CasE] is absent because of death in the 
family. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HrvuskAl is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Cotton], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GoLpwaTeErR], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] are de- 
tained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the presence of absent 
Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
BarTLETT, Mr. BeEatt, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
Brste, Mr. Boccs, Mr. Burpick, Mr. 
Bush, Mr. Butter, Mr. Byrp of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. CANNON, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. 
CiarK, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
DirKsen, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Dovuctas, Mr. 
ENGLE, Mr. Ervin, Mr. Fone, Mr. Gore, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. Hitt, Mr. Hot- 
LAND, Mr. HumpuHrReEY, Mr. JACKSON, MY. 
Javits, Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. KEATING, Mr. 
KEFAvUveR, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Lone of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Lone of Hawaii, Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN, Mr. McGee, Mr. MILLER, Mr. Mon- 
RONEY, Mr. Morse, Mr. Morton, Mr. 
MuwnptT, Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. PASTORE, 

Mr. Pett, Mr. Proury, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mrs. SmitH of Maine, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr. STENNIs, Mr. SYMINGTON, 
Mr. TaLmaDcE, Mr. THURMOND, MYr. 


Tower, Mr. WIiLey, Mr. Wrtuiams of 
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Delaware, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. YOUNG 
of North Dakota, and Mr. Youne of 
Ohio entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
adjourn to meet at 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS PRESERVATION 
SYSTEM 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 174) to establish a 
national wilderness preservation system 
for the permanent good of the whole 
people, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday and the day before I spent some 
time studying the bill now before the 
Senate. I was reminded of the fact that 
the subject matter of this bill was before 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry last year. It affects all of our na- 
tional forests, and I am wondering why 
the bill was not submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

It is true that quite an extensive study 
was made of the wilderness proposal by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, but the lands involved in the bill 
will affect our national forests, and our 
national forests have always been under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In view 
of the fact that several Members of the 
Senate have entered the Chamber only 
in the last few minutes, I am not sure 
that all of them are aware of the mo- 
tion the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana, chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, has made. 

Is it not correct, I ask the Senator, 
that he has made a motion to commit 
the so-called wilderness bill to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And is it 
not correct that, under the rules of the 
Senate, the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry is supposed to have referred 
to it “all proposed legislation, messages, 
petitions, memorials, and other matters 
relating to the following subjects,” in- 
cluding, as No. 6, “forestry in general, 
and forest reserves other than those cre- 
ated from the public domain”? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it not 
correct that in a letter of the Secretary 
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of Agriculture to the chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, which appears at page 31 of the 
report, Secretary Freeman referred to 
the Multiple Use-Sustained Yield Act of 
June 12, 1960, and then stated: 

In this act, the Congress declared the 
establishment and maintenance of wilder- 
ness areas to be consistent with the prin- 
ciples of multiple use and sustained yield. 


And he then stated: 

In inserting this provision as a commit- 
tee amendment to the bill which became 
that act, the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry made it clear that the en- 
actment of that provision was not intended 
as a substitute for the enactment of legis- 
lation to establish a national wilderness 
preservation policy and program. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. I was going to 
refer to that. It will be recalled that in 
the report which was submitted to the 
Senate by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry when the bill for the Mul- 
tiple Use-Sustained Yield Act was con- 
sidered, it was shown that S. 3044 came 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and it, in a measure, recognized 
the 14 million acres that were already 
set aside for that purpose. 

It is my belief that this new bill is so 
far reaching that it should be looked into 
and studied by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. It may be that 
the committee will be in complete agree- 
ment with the policy sought to be estab- 
lished. I do not think there will be much 
variance. But the methods by which the 
policy is to be attained to establish the 
wilderness areas may seriously conflict 
with our method of developing forests 
for commercial uses and otherwise. 

It strikes me the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry should certainly 
have a look at it, and I do not think there 
should be any objection to that. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Has the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
had any hearings or has it made any rec- 
ommendations with regard to the so- 
called wilderness bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. None whatever, ex- 
cept the reference in the report, as the 
Senator has just stated, when the Mul- 
tiple Use-Sustained Yield Act was en- 
acted last year. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I note 
that the bill itself, at page 6, in para- 
graph (b) (2) of section 3 states: 

The purpcses of this Act are hereby de- 
clared to be within and supplemental to 
but not interference with the purposes 
for which national forests are established 
as set forth in the Act of June 4, 1897, and 
the Multiple Use-Sustained Yield Act of 
June 12, 1960. 


In view of the fact that the bill before 
the Senate, on its face, and the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, both refer to the Multiple Use- 
Sustained Yield Act which was handled 
by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, it occurs to me that the mo- 
tion by the Senator from Louisiana, 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, is very much in order 
and very well taken. 

I am not a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, but I am a 
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member of the National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission, which was created by 
act of Congress some years ago. That 
legislation, I understand, was handled by 
the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

It seems to me it would be only natural 
for the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry to take cognizance of this bill, 
and that we should have some recom- 
mendation from the committee after it 
has had an opportunity to study the bill. 
Therefore, I shall support the motion to 
commit the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This bill has been 
before the Senate for many years. I 
ask the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana whether the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry has previously 
requested that the bill be referred to it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We had the sub- 
ject before us last year, and we dealt 
with the wilderness question in the bill 
which was enacted by the Congress. 
We recognized that 14 million acres, as 
I remember the figure, had been set 
aside as wilderness or wilderness-type 
areas. We recognized this as one of the 
legitimate uses under the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When the wilder- 
ness bill was referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, presum- 
ably upon advice of the Parliamen- 
tarian, did the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry request that the bill 
be referred to it rather than to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. Nothing was 
done about that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Why does the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana come in at this late 
date, after the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs has passed upon the 
question, to now ask that the bill be re- 
ferred to his committee? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator 
knows, bills are sent to committees au- 
tomatically, I presume by action of 
those at the desk. We do not have an 
opportunity to follow through with re- 
spect to all the bills which are intro- 
duced in the Senate. 

When I found that this bill was being 
reported to the Senate, I got busy and 
looked into it. I studied it. 

I repeat, the bill involves all of the 
areas in our national forests, because 
that is the land involved in wilderness. 
It struck me the bill would affect our 
national forests to such an extent that 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry should take cognizance of it and 
do something about it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has not the Senator 
from Louisiana really slipped on his 
claimed rights, by permitting the bill to 
go to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs without protest? The 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs held hearings. I know the com- 
mittee has been engaged for 2 or 3 years 
in an attempt to iron out the difficulties. 
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Is it not also true that a large portion 
of the wilderness involves public lands, 
and that public lands are managed by 
the Department of the Interior, so that 
the reference was not a captious refer- 
ence of the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is en- 
tirely wrong about that. The Interior 
Department has charge of our parks. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The national for- 
ests, from which the wilderness will be 
carved in the future, are under the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Are not the public 
lands under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of the Interior? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am talking about 
national forests. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam speaking of the 
public lands, such as those under the 
Bureau of Land Management and the 
wildlife refuges. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct; but 
all the present wilderness areas have 
been carved, as I said, from our national 
forests. I repeat, over 14 million acres 
were previously acted on. Many of our 
parks have been carved out of lands 
formerly under the national forests. 

Mr. AIKEN and Mr. CHURCH ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I had promised to 
yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. The proposal of the 
chairman of the committee has taken 
me unawares, yet I can see a jurisfica- 
tion for it. As the Senator says, the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
considered the establishment of wilder- 
ness areas last year. A good many mem- 
bers of the committee, if not a majority, 
were in favor of some such legislation. 

I, for one, had overlooked the fact that 
the bill had been committed exclusively 
to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs this year. 

I do not believe we can permit private 
forestry—the farm forestry which is 
complementary to farm operations—as 
well as the national forests which have 
been acquired and not carved out of the 
national domain, to go outside the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

I come from an area where private 
forestry—the cutting of pulp during the 
winter or the cutting of logs under selec- 
tive cutting—is complementary to the 
farming operations. Many farms today, 
in the eastern part of the United States, 
could not afford to continue on summer 
operations alone but can furnish a good 
living for a family with harvesting of 
pulp and timber during the winter 
months. 

I wonder if the Senator from Louisiana 
would be willing to consider a require- 
ment that the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry report back to the Senate 
by a specific date. I think it is a good 
idea to have wilderness areas of reason- 
able size set aside for the benefit of the 
public, whether it be 5,000 or 10,000 
acres. Anyone who wishes to can get 
lost on 5,000 or 10,000 acres as easily as 
he can get lost on 105,000 acres. 

I think such areas in parts of the coun- 
try in which they do not exist now would 
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be desirable. But the program could be 
overdone, 

Unfortunately, the situation is that 
there are some people, particularly those 
in the livestock and mining businesses, 
who do not like the idea of having any 
wilderness areas at all. Other well- 
meaning people would set aside so much 
area in wilderness that perhaps there 
would be economic failure in this coun- 
try, even if we did not starve to death. 
We are in between extremists. 

I would not wish to see the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry deprived 
of consideration of forestry proposals in 
the United States, and particularly those 
respecting the national forests which 
have been acquired by purchase rather 
than carved out of the national domain. 
Of course, all of the national forests in 
the East have been acquired by purchase. 

I would put such national forests in 
a little different category from the na- 
ticnal forests of Utah or Nevada or of 
other Western States, where the forest 
areas have been set aside from land 
which has always been owned by the 
United States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am not opposed 
to a wilderness bill. The Senator well 
remembers that the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry looked into the 
proposal last year, when the committee 
reported the sustained yield bill. There 
was language in the bill to recognize the 
wilderness areas already established. 

Mr. AIKEN. Ihad the impression that 
the majority of the members of the com- 
mittee favored establishment of wilder- 
ness areas. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Exactly. 

Specifically answering the Senator’s 
question as to whether I would agree to 
a requirement that the committee report 
the bill by a specific date, I would have 
no objection to that proposal. I do not 
wish to kill the bill by any means. 

Let us not forget that the House will 
not consider this bill this year. It strikes 
me that the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry could be given an oppor- 
tunity to look into the proposal, say next 
January and part of February, and re- 
port back by March 1. I would not ob- 
ject to that. 

It strikes me that the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry should, by all 
means, look into the bill and study its 
implications and the effect it would have 
on forestry. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator has said 
that the bill would not become law this 
year. We are sure of that now. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry could consider the 
bill and report back on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary or the ist of March. We could 
report the bill back, and I believe that 
there would be much better feeling. The 
bill would be much more sure of ulti- 
mate passage than if the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry were bypassed 
and ignored. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is exactly the 
point I desire to make. I believe that 
would be the result if our committee 
were to look into the subject and study 
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it, though not with the idea of going 
over every detail that the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs covered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Could we make the date 
March 1? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It strikes me that 
referral of the bill to the committee 
would help its passage in the House of 
Representatives. I hope that Senators 
who are interested in the passage of 
the wilderness bill will agree to a com- 
mitment of the bill to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, because I hon- 
estly believe that such referral would 
assist the passage of the bill in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I believe that in- 
stead of the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry being subjected to criticism be- 
cause of his alleged untimely motion to 
commit the bill to his committee, the 
chairman of that committee should be 
commended for interposing at this time 
a warning to the Senate. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Louisiana to a reference in the 
minority views on the bill which points 
out that— 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission, which is making an in- 
ventory of the Nation’s recreation resources, 
and which is scheduled to report early in 
1962, has contracted a study of wilderness 
with the wildlife research center at the Uni- 
versity of California. The broad objective 
of the study is to make a careful appraisal 
of the place of wilderness and wild areas in 
the national pattern of outdoor recreation. 


Certainly the Senate should be ad- 
vised that the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission has spent $2 
million through its activities and its op- 
erations in engaging capable university 
groups and other agencies to make ex- 
tensive studies during the past 3 years. 
I have raised the question that it is not 
timely for this body to consider the bill 
a few months prior to the time when 
this extensive report will be submitted. 
It is very significant that the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion is composed of 15 members, 7 of 
whom are laymen, 4 of whom are Sena- 
tors, and 4 of whom are Representatives. 

So Congress has actually a majority of 
the full membership of the Commission, 
and therefore can be expected to partici- 
pate fully in drafting the report at a 
meeting which is scheduled for late this 
month in Colorado. Is that not a point 
that should be recognized at this time 
so that we can correlate and coordinate 
not only the extensive work which has 
been done by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, but the work which 
could be undertaken by the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry based upon 
the report of the extensive studies made 
by this national Commission? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank my good 
friend for bringing that subject to the 
attention of the Senate as another argu- 
ment to have the bill referred. I repeat 
that Senators who are really and truly 
interested in having a wilderness bill 
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passed should take heed of that point, 
and let us gointoit. I feel confident that 
if the bill is referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and is then 
submitted to the Senate and passed, in 
all probability it will have a better chance 
of enactment by the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The committee of 
which the Senator is chairman has juris- 
diction of the national forests, but it is 
my understanding that the forest pre- 
serves and the national parks incorpo- 
rated in the bill are created from the 
public domain, and that less than 5 per- 
cent of the total mileage in the States 
from New Hampshire to North Carolina 
is under the jurisdiction of the National 
Forest Service and therefore within the 
jurisdiction of the committee of which 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana is chairman. Am I correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. AsI understand, the 
national forest areas would be the only 
areas included in the wilderness system 
upon enactment of the bill. In the past 
15 years or so the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has set aside certain areas. Up to 
the present time the exact amount is 
14,664,053 acres which have been classi- 
fied as wilderness, wild, primitive, or 
canoe territory, consisting of 4,888,173 
acres in 14 wilderness areas, 998,234 
acres in 29 wild areas, 886,673 acres in 
1 canoe area, and 7,890,793 acres in 39 
primitive areas. The bill would recog- 
nize those areas, but all of them have 
been carved out of national forests. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I read from the 
Standing Rules of the Senate the refer- 
ence to the jurisdiction of particular 
committees. Under rule XXV, section 
(m), Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, is the following as being within 
the jurisdiction of that committee: 

Forest reserves and national parks created 
from the public domain. 


Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. How much of such 
forest areas is included in the public 
domain? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not recall the 
exact amount. 

What I am contending is that addi- 
tional areas will be carved out of the 
lands of the national forests which are 
under the Department of Agriculture. 
For that reason I say that before we 
carve out more wilderness areas from 
the national forests, the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry should have a 
look at the proposal. I do not refuse to 
answer questions, but as will be seen 
when I read the short statement that I 
wish to read, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture could set aside an unlimited number 
of acres and declare it to be wilderness 
if he desired to do so. 

As I have said, it is my belief that the 
bill goes quite far. I do not know what 
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effect it would have in the light of the 
national forestry bill that was passed 
last year. But I believe we ought to look 
into it. That is all I am asking. It 
strikes me that the Senate itself would 
be better off if it were to take that step. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. As I understand, the 
Senator concedes that under the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs has juris- 
diction over the forest reserves and the 
national parks created from the public 
domain. Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

That is the point I wish to make. The 
wilderness areas would be carved out 
of lands that are now under the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. That is what I am 
complaining about. 

Mr. CHURCH. If the Senator will 
look to the actual statistics, I think that 
he will find that almost all the areas 
covered by the bill are drawn from land 
that came from the public domain, and 
therefore is properly under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That covers lands 
that have been set aside and parks that 
have been created over the years. I 
agree. 

I agree to that. I am saying to the 
Senator that under the pending bill the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be able 
to enlarge these areas a good deal; he 
would be able to encroach on the na- 
tional forests to a large extent. It 
strikes me that that is a reason why the 
bill should be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CHURCH. Any additional land 
that is brought into the wilderness sys- 
tem, once the system has been estab- 
lished, must be brought in by act of Con- 
gress. Moreover, under the bill, all of 
the land that comes into the wilderness 
system is subject to review by Congress 
and to veto by either the House or the 
Senate. Therefore, Congress has the 
power of final decision in every case. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Through the veto; 
yes. Before that happens, though, the 
bill would freeze over 14 million acres 
of national forests as wilderness areas. 
That would be the law. There may be 
something that we on the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry might sug- 
gest, instead of having these areas 
frozen by law in the first place and then 
reviewed by the Secretary of the Interior 
or the Secretary of Agriculture, and then 
have the effect of the law set aside by 
the President, provided that Congress 
does not veto such action. I would like 
to reverse the procedure. I would like 
to have prevail the same system that 
has prevailed in the past; that is, to have 
Congress establish these areas, and not 
let them be established and then passed 
upon by Congress by way of veto. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator realizes, 
does he not, that primitive areas in the 
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national forests can today be created and 
expanded by administrative decision 
alone, without any power of veto by 
Congress? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. The bill then would 
restore to Congress a greater measure of 
control, would it not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. What the Senator 
has said is true under the Department 
of Agriculture, not under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to invite the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana and other Senators 
to the language at page 18, line 7, of the 
bill. I read from the committee amend- 
ment on that page: 

Within a year following the establish- 
ment of any area within the national for- 
ests as a part of the wilderness system, the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall file a map and 
legal description of such area with the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committees of the 
US. Senate, and the House of Representa~- 
tives, and such descriptions shall have the 
same force and effect as if included in this 
Act. 


Two questions come to my mind in 
connection with this language. First of 
all, on the face of it, it suggests the 
establishment of areas within national 
forests as a part of the national wilder- 
ness system. If that is true, then I 
would like to have the recommendation 
of the Secretary of Agriculture as to the 
establishment of areas within the na- 
tional forests. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is what I am 
arguing for. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Sec- 
ondly, why should the Secretary of 
Agriculture file a map and legal descrip- 
tion with the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs dealing with wilderness 
areas established out of national forests, 
and not file the same map and legal 
description with the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, which normally 
deals with this matter? 

It seems logical to have specific con- 
sideration by and recommendation from 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry in order to clarify at least the 
import of passages like that. I am sure 
the people in my national forests will 
wonder why the Secretary of Agriculture 
should come under the supervision of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs when areas are established within 
national forests, and not the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield, so I 
may explain that point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. The reason the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
wants to have a map is so that we can 
find what mining interests are involved, 
So that people who want to explore in 
the public domain can find out about 
these things. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I would 
have no objection to having the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
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go into that matter. However, it seems 
to me that with respect to areas estab- 
lished within national forests, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculure and Forestry might 
also like to have a report. 

Mr. METCALF. Perhapsso. We also 
want to find out what water supplies are 
involved. That comes under the juris- 
diction of the Interior Committee. We 
want to know where it is possible to ex- 
plore damsites, and with respect to other 
things that come under the jurisdiction 
of the Interior Committee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If it is 
to be made that broad, perhaps the Com- 
mittee on Public Roads might want to 
look at the water situation, for example. 

Mr. METCALF. So might the De- 
partment of Commerce with respect to 
wildlife refuges. 

This spreads the matter of jurisdiction 
over many committees. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I merely wish to say 
that the wording of the rule of the Sen- 
ate with respect to the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, as was pointed out a few minutes 
ago, specifically clothes the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs with spe- 
cific jurisdiction over “forest reserves 
and national parks created from the 
public domain.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am not complain- 
ing about that. However, in the bill the 
Secretary and the Chief of the Forest 
Service would have the power to create 
more of them and buy more land ad- 
jacent to them, and enlarge them, and 
these departments are now under the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Under present law the 
Secretary of Agriculture can clothe every 
acre with the state of primitive. This 
also seeks to replace in Congress, after 
appropriate proceedings in the execu- 
tive branch, some of the authority that 
the Secretary of Agriculture presently 
has given to him by law. I shall make 
some comment on my own time on the 
Senator’s motion. However, I thought 
in answer to the questions raised by the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CasE] 
it should be pointed out that the rules 
specifically give the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs authority over 
that type of forest reserve. 

Mr. ELLENDER. After being created; 
yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe that the 
Senator from California has completely 
forgotten the fact that all of the na- 
tional forests are not created from the 
public domain. If he wants to leave out 
the whole eastern part of the country 
so far as the application of the pending 
bill is concerned, his point is right. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I decline to yield at 
this point. I did not interrupt the Sen- 
ator when he was making his statement. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I apologize to the Sen- 
ator. If he does not desire to yield to a 
Senator for a question, I apologize. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The rule giving ju- 
risdiction to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry can be found at page 
25 of the Senate manual. Subsection 6 
specifically reads: 

Forestry in general, and forest reserves 
other than those created from the public 
domain. 


There are three national forests in my 
State, the Ocala National Forest, the 
Osceola National Forest, and the Apa- 
lachicola National Forest. None of these 
was created from the public domain. 

As we go up through Georgia and the 
two Carolinas and Virginia, and so on 
up through the Appalachians and Alle- 
ghenies, we find hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land in the national forests, 
beautiful national forests, created for the 
protection of water reserves and for 
other purposes that are salutary, and we 
want to preserve them. Every one of 
them is under the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and every one of them is being admin- 
istered by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Furthermore, I remind the Senator 
that only last year, when the Senate was 
considering the multiple use bill, the 
Senator from Florida made a motion in 
committee which recognized the fact— 
and it is in the legislation to speak for 
itself—that our action was not designed 
to interfere with the progress of the 
Wilderness Act, which the Senator from 
Florida wishes to support. But he does 
not wish to support it at the expense of 
giving to the western part of the coun- 
try all the attention without regarding 
the wilderness values in the national for- 
ests in the eastern part of the Nation, 
every one of which is located on lands 
bought by the States, by private inter- 
ests, or by the Federal Government it- 
self, in order that a national forest might 
be created. They are great areas, beau- 
tiful areas, areas about which we in the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
wish to have something to say. 

So far as the Senator from Louisiana 
is concerned, I think he is speaking up 
only as he should for the jurisdiction of 
his committee, for the preservation of 
the integrity of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and for the East to continue to 
have something to say in connection 
with this important bill and its objec- 
tives. 

The Senator from Florida is a friend 
of the proposal to establish wilderness 
areas. I love to go into them myself. 
I stood for them in committee last year; 
I wish to stand for them on the floor 
of the Senate. However, I cannot stand 
for the pending bill, which serenely for- 
gets the fact that there is a Department 
of Agriculture and there are committees 
of Congress which have jurisdiction of 
many national forests not carved out of 
the public domain. 

Until Senators from the West get 
around to understanding what is the 
obvious fact, that we in the East do have 
an interest in the national forests, it 
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seems to me that they are setting up 
what will amount to a complete road- 
block to any enlargement from the orig- 
inal establishment of wilderness areas. 
So far as the original establishment of 
the wilderness area is concerned, con- 
sisting of some 7 million acres, as the 
report shows, that practically all comes 
out of the national forests in the West. 
To say that the Department of Agricul- 
ture has no interest in this matter and 
that the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has no legitimate interest in it 
is simply to be blind to the facts in the 
case and to the fact that the greatest 
population in the country, in the eastern 
part of the Nation, values tremendously 
its national forests and values highly 
the maintenance of virgin areas therein, 
whether they are established as formal 
wilderness areas or not. 

I hope the Senator from Louisiana will 
persist in his motion and that it will 
prevail, because there is no other way 
for Congress to approach this problem 
in a method which will find harmony 
prevailing in the later consideration of a 
larger program than to let the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry have an 
opportunity to consider the proposed 
legislation. 

Of course, the Senator from Louisiana 
is correct in saying that he never saw 
the bill which was introduced before it 
was referred. The Senator from Florida 
notes that of the large number of Sen- 
ators who introduced the bill, only two 
were members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry—the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] 
and the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Proxmtre]. Practically all 
the others were members of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. They 
have an interest in the proposal—a legit- 
imate interest. I respect that interest. 
I wish to help them work it out. How- 
ever, to say that other Senators, who 
come from the eastern part of the Na- 
tion, do not have an interest in the bill 
or its objectives is to negate what is, of 
course, the fact. 

I hope the motion of the Senator from 
Louisiana will prevail. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wish 
to make an observation again with ref- 
erence to the fact that the Secretary of 
Agriculture would be reporting to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. I comment on the point raised 
by the junior Senator from Montana 
with respect to mining. In the national 
forests of the West today, the jurisdic- 
tion over the land which is involved in 
the mining, prospecting, and develop- 

“ment of claims does not get to the De- 
partment of the Interior or the Bureau 
of Land Management until the mining 
claim is developed and it goes to patent. 
The administration of the service areas 
is within the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture through the United 
States Forest Service. 

So I say again that if the Secretary 
of Agriculture is to file maps and legal 
descriptions of the areas with the Com- 
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mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
he should also file them with the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. I 
am sure that thousands of mining claim 
holders in the national forests of the 
West would not understand a proposal 
that wilderness areas should be estab- 
lished affecting their present claims or 
claims which might be filed, and that the 
reporting and the handling of them 
should be turned over to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs when, 
under present law, they deal with the 
Forest Service, which has control of the 
management of the service area. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Since the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND] mentioned that I was a sponsor of 
the bill and am also a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
of which the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] is chairman, 
I wish to make a comment. 

Because of my slight seniority, I was 
afforded the opportunity to choose be- 
tween serving on the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. I 
thought a long time before making my 
decision, because the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs deals with such 
activities as the wilderness and the na- 
tional park system. The word ‘“For- 
estry” in the title of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry made me finally 
decide to accept membership on that 
committee. However, I must say that in 
the last half hour I have heard more 
mention of forestry in the title of that 
committee than I have heard in the com- 
mittee itself since I became a member 
of the committee in January. The com- 
mittee has always been referred to as 
the “Committee on Agriculture.” I have 
not heard a tree mentioned since I began 
to sit on that committee. I think the 
chairman will admit that I have been 
diligent in my attendance upon the 
committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Oregon has been diligent in her at- 
tendance. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Forestry was 
simply pushed into the background; it 
has never been considered before. 

Because I have attended hearings in 
other parts of the country on the wilder- 
ness bill in other years, I am certain that 
the hearings have been thoroughly held 
and well conducted, and that all the ma- 
terial is available to members of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
right now. 

Also, this is my first experience, since 
becoming a Member of the Senate, in 
seeing Senators who are really funda- 
mentally, I think, opposed to the whole 
principle of wilderness trying to indulge 
in what appears to me to be some kind 
of stalling action. I do not quite under- 
stand that. It seems to me that if Sen- 
ators profess great interest in the wil- 
derness and are actually interested in it, 
they are well enough informed by now 
to vote. 

The Secretary of Agriculture says he 
strongly recommends the bill. This 
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should convince members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry of 
the concern of the Department of Agri- 
culture for the bill. 

I dislike to see the Senate engage in 
what is purely a stalling maneuver, when 
every Member of the Senate knows ex- 
actly what the principles of the wilder- 
ness bill are. It seems to me that the 
motion of the Senator from Louisiana, 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee of which I am a member, should 
be defeated. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I give 
assurance that my motion is not a stall- 
ing action. The Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry dealt with forestry 
last year and the year before, before the 
Senator from Oregon became a member 
of the Senate. We have before us a bill 
dealing with wilderness. I think we 
should deal with it adequately. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Does not that 
mean it is unnecessary to have this bill 
rereferred? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The bill relates to 
forestry. The Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry ought to have something to 
say about it, because it deals with a 
subject in which our committee is deeply 
interested; namely, forestry. I do not 
know what effect the bill will have on 
forestry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I had agreed to yield 
first to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, I did not 
know until the motion was made this 
morning that a motion would be made 
to commit. I wish to express my ap- 
proval of the motion. 

The statement was made by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Oregon 
[Mrs. NEUBERGER] a few moments ago 
that all Senators know what this is all 
about. Frankly, I do not think all Sena- 
tors know what it is all about. It is true 
that the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs has spent considerable time 
on the bill. So far as I know, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry has 
not spent any time on the bill. 

There are 15 million acres of land with 
which the Department of Agriculture— 
that is to say, the Forest Service—is di- 
rectly concerned, affected by the bill. 

There is a great deal more in total 
acreage with which the Department of 
the Interior is directly concerned. I 
do not know on what basis the bill was 
originally referred to committee. I will 
say to the Senator from Florida—because 
of certain remarks about western Sena- 
tors—that a lot of us in the West do not 
feel that this bill is satisfactory. I have 
never known resistance to be made to 
such a motion when the chairman of a 
committee had a specific interest in the 
substance of the bill. I will support the 
Senator from Louisiana, as I believe I 
properly should, because here are 15 mil- 
lion acres of forest land; and, as the 
Senator from Florida has already stated, 
a great deal of forest land in the United 
States is not affected by the bill. 

Let me point out that on the east side 
of the Chamber there is displayed a 
large map which shows in green the 
forest lands of the Nation; and in the 
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rear of the Chamber there is displayed 
a map in black and white which shows 
the wilderness and wild areas which are 
the subject matter of the bill. It will 
be noted that the wilderness bill as such 
deals primarily with the Western States 
and also deals with Minnesota, South 
Carolina, and New Hampshire, but the 
bulk of the acreage involved in the bill 
is to be found primarily in the Western 
States. 

So I say to the Senator from Florida 
that certainly there is no desire on the 
part of any of us to usurp the authority 
or jurisdiction of the committee over 
the bill. On the contrary, I believe that 
in accordance with the longstanding 
custom of the Senate, the Senate should 
recognize the prerogative of the Senator 
from Louisiana, the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
to have the bill referred to his commit- 
tee, particularly when it is perfectly ob- 
vious—and let me point out that all 
Senators have on their desks a sheet en- 
titled “Land Area Subject to Inclusion 
in the Wilderness System’’—that 15 mil- 
lion acres included come under the jur- 
isdiction of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

So it would be a break with precedent, 
I believe, if the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
having such a great interest in this mat- 
ter, and inasmuch as so much of the 
land comes under the jurisdiction of his 
committee, were not to have an oppor- 
tunity to look at the bill itself. 

I appreciate the courtesy of the Sena- 
tor in yielding to me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield to 
me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield first to the 
Senator from Minnesota, to whom I 
previously promised to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak later in my own right on 
this matter; but at this time I wish to 
ask a question. First let me say that I 
appreciate the courtesy of the Senators 
concerned. 

I should like to say that the first bill 
dealing with this matter was presented 
to the Congress in 1956, as a study bill, 
by the late Senator Murray. 

In 1957, the Senator from Minnesota 
introduced the wilderness bill, for legis- 
lative action. That was in the 85th 
Congress. 

In 1959, I joined with my friend, the 
late, departed Senator Neuberger, in in- 
troducing the wilderness bill. We held 
hearings in various parts of the country, 
before various committees; and I wish to 
say that, as the author of the bill, I never 
took so much abuse in all my life as I 
did in connection with the bill. I come 
from a State in which there are 22 mil- 
lion acres of forest land, State and Fed- 
eral, besides privately owned land; and 
the abuse I received in my own State 
from the vested interests was unbeliev- 
able. But we did not retreat. 

Then the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANpERSON] took up the bill, and in- 
troduced a modified bill. I wish to say 
we had the cooperation of the distin- 
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guished Senator from California [Mr. 
KUCHEL] on these matters, in working 
out what were serious problems. 

In the opinion of many Senators, the 
early bills went too far. But the bill now 
before the Senate is a modified bill. 

My point is that under section 3(b) 
of the bill, certain areas dealt with are 
already designated as wilderness areas, 
and the bill does not provide for the in- 
clusion of a single new acre. That has 
been done under existing law, by the 
Secretary of Agriculture; and section 
3(b) provides that the wilderness area 
shall include four categories—‘wilder- 
ness, wild, primitive, or canoe’’—and this 
section states: 

(b)(1) The wilderness system shall in- 
clude all areas within the national forests 
classified on the effective date of this Act 
by the Secretary of Agriculture or the Chief 
of the Forest Service— 


Which is in the Department of Agri- 


culture— 

as wilderness, wild, primitive, or canoe: 
Provided, That the areas classified as primi- 
tive shall be subject to review as hereinafter 
provided. Following enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall, within 
ten years, review, in accordance with para- 
graph C, section 251.20, of the Code of Fed- 
eral Regulations, title 36, effective January 
1, 1959, the suitability of each primitive area 
in the national forests for preservation as 
wilderness and shall report his findings to 
the President. Before the convening of 
Congress each year, the President shall ad- 
vise the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives of his recommendations 
with respect to the continued inclusion 
within the wilderness system, or exclusion 
therefrom, of each area on which review has 
been completed in the preceding year, to- 
gether with maps and definition of bound- 
aries: Provided, That the President may, as 
a part of his recommendations, alter the 
boundaries existing on the date of this Act 
for any primitive area to be continued in 
the wilderness system, recommending the 
exclusion and return to national forest land 
status of any portions not predominantly 
of wilderness value, or recommending the 
addition of any contiguous area of national 
forest lands predominantly of wilderness 
value: Provided further, That following such 
exclusions and additions any primitive area 
recommended to be continued in the wil- 
derness system shall not exceed the area 
classified as primitive on the date of this 
Act. The recommendation of the President 
with respect to the continued inclusion in 
the wilderness system, or the exclusion 
therefrom of a primitive area, or portions 
thereof, shall become effective subject to the 
provisions of subsection (f) of this section: 
Provided, That if Congress rejects a recom- 
mendation of the President and no revised 
recommendation is made to Congress with 
respect to that primitive area within two 
years, the land shall cease to be a part of 
the wilderness system and shall be adminis- 
tered as other national forest lands— 

And so forth. So, under the bill, the 
classification is to be made by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and the recommen- 
dation is to be made by the President; 
and then the Congress itself can reject 
any of these areas, by means of a motion 
of disapproval—a procedure which has 
not been followed in connection with 
previous legislation in this field. 

So if there is any problem about juris- 
diction, let me say that we ought not 
send the bill back to committee. We 
have put in 5 years of work and study. 
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I know the interests which have fought 
this bill. There have been honest differ- 
ences of opinion as to how far a wilder- 
ness preservation system should go; and 
I think the Senator from Vermont stated 
the matter well when he said there have 
been some extremists on both sides. 

But the fact of the matter is that there 
have been powerful mining interests and 
powerful lumber interests who have been 
opposed to the bill. By the way, I would 
be interested to know who published the 
sheet entitled “Land Area Subject To 
Inclusion in the Wilderness System.’ 
What is its authorship? Where did it 
come from? I want to know where it 
came from. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, let me say I dis- 
tributed that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate that. 
Is this sheet based on the Senator’s re- 
search? 

Mr. ALLOTT. It is the result of re- 
search I had done; yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I saw one like this 
which came from the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator will notice 
that at the bottom of the sheet the source 
of the figures is stated. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But I have seen a 
very similar sheet which came from the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.ALLOTT. Thatmaybe. The one 
on the Senator’s desk was printed 
through my office. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I accept the Sen- 
ator’s explanation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. And if the Senator has 
any question about the validity of the 
figures, I shall be very happy to explain 
them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not have any 
question at this time as to the validity 
of the figures. I only say that some of 
the most powerful economic interests in 
the country have fought the wilderness 
bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes; and some of the 
most powerful economic interests in the 
are have fought for the wilderness 

ill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Those who have 
fought for the bill are primarily those 
who want to preserve certain areas of 
the country for the growing population, 
to make sure there is sufficient recreation 
area for its use. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield only for questions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to ask a 
question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
85 percent of the total national forest is 
in the public domain? 

Mr.ELLENDER. That may be; Ican- 
not state the exact amount. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana permit a re- 
quest to be made at this time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; a request for 
insertion of some matter in the Recorp. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
in the Recorp a table which appears on 
pages 32 and 33 of the statistical appen- 
dix of the annual report of the Bureau of 
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Land Management, giving the summary 
of federally owned land, by State and 
major agency. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I have no objection. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


TaBLe 10.—Summary of federally owned land, by State and major agency, 1959 


California 


Department of the Interior 


Bureau of Indian Affairs Other 


Public 
domain 


Public 
domain 


Acquired Acquired 


IN i Scio ak ocew cos dibenbentnidnbaabee Sa a ies 


Total, area 1 


Total, Eastern States 
Grand total 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
only 13,000 acres out of the 14 million 
acres, as tabulated on the sheet to which 
I referred a moment ago, entitled “Land 
Area Subject to Inclusion in the Wilder- 
ness System,” are what might be called 
acquired land, and therefore are subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry? 

May I add that I was a member of 
that committee for 6 years, and I was 
a rather diligent member. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Well, I do not like 
to go over the ground time and time 
again; but the 14 million acres to which 
I referred a while ago, and which this 
bill will recognize as wilderness areas, 
have been carved out of lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and subject——_ 


, 43, 519, 831.0 


Department of Agriculture 
Other 


Public 
domain 


Forest Service 


Public 
domain 


Acquired Acquired 


Acres 

295, 275. 0 
534, 811.3 
241, 082.3 


1 a, a. 6 


Acres 
19, 668, 564, 0 
14, 403, 742. 0 
9, 447, 525.0 














44, 087, 839. 4 


11, 381, 243. 0 
19, 951, 955. 4 
5, 037, 861. 0 
7, 716, 780. 0 


389, 183. 8 
20, 206. 0 
210, 653. 4 


620, 342.1 


27, 840.0 
18, 372. 4 








169. 3 


13, 727, 324. 0 631, 594. 0 
107, 039. 0 
12, 396. 5 
142, 138. 0 
514, 227. 0 


16, 623, 091. 6 
197, 578. 0 

8, 489, 981. 0 
103, 530. 0 
440.0 























_ 475. 3 





25, 319.0 
1, 030, 772. 0 


912, 549.0 
785, 678. 0 
210, 593. 0 
121, 086. 0 


266, 390, 0 
1, 140, 477.0 


13, 747.0 

1, 124, 371.0 
106, 266.0 |... 
470, 862. 0 |. 


ay 449, 481.0 
903, 878. 0 
1, 460, 621. 1 


_2, 637, 637, 340. 0 





887, 150, 9 49, 651. + 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Out of the public 
domain. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I know that, and I 
understand that—but out of lands under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Agriculture. That is what I am talking 
about. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? If the bill were 
amended so as to include a provision 
that the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry shall have some joint jurisdic- 
tion when the recommendations are 
made by the President and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, would the Senator 
be satisfied with such a provision? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It may be that after 
holding hearings the committee may re- 
port the bill as written. But I should 
like to look into the bill and, as the 


28, 415.3 


160, 001, 714.0 | 25,623,715.5| 363,522. 4 63, 089. 5 


Senator from Vermont suggested, report 
back on March 1. In my humble judg- 
ment when the bill is reported by the 
Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry—and I am sure it will be—it will 
then have a better chance of passing the 
House of Representatives than if the 
Senate were to act now on the bill as 
it now stands. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask 4a 
question on this point of the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. ELLENDER. 
ing the floor. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I ask the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota if, in his very char- 
itable and broadminded support of the 
bill, he would agree to the deletion, on 
page 15, of subdivision (3), which I un- 


I yield, without los- 
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derstand gives preferential treatment to 
areas in the northern part of his State, 
so that they will not be subjected to 
an equitable and fair interpretation and 
application of the bill. Would he agree 
to the deletion of that section? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would the Sena- 
tor read the language? I did not get 
the point. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The language on 
page 15, line 18, and following on to the 
next page of the bill, sets up a prefer- 
ential status for the Senator’s own State 
which is not accorded the other 49 States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. All this does is sus- 
tain existing law. I have not heard any 
great uproar about repealing existing 
law. If it will make the Senator any 
happier to make such a motion, I will be 
glad to have him come into the State 
of Minnesota and explain it. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I wonder if the 
Senator from Minnesota will explain to 
this body why that provision is in the 
bill—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not put it in. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Idaho cannot divulge the information 
which was given to the chsirman of 
the committee, whom I respect. Other- 
wise he would tell the able Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Nothing in this 
bill repeals any law relating to any canoe 
or wilderness area. If the Senator wants 
me to educate him on this subject, I 
shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Will the Senator 
concede that the other 49 States do not 
receive the preferential treatment which 
is asked for in this subsection by his 
State? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If there is an ex- 
isting law on it, any Senator is entitled 
to invoke it. Congress already passed 
the law to which the Senator refers, and 
any other wilderness areas provided for 
under existing law are covered by this 
bill. The Senator knows that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I will 
yield hereafter only for questions. I am 
supposed to be before the Appropriations 
Committee. I have a short statement 
yet to make. 

I yield now to the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HoLuanp]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator knows that all of the national 
forests in the eastern part of our coun- 
try, east of the Mississippi River, and 
some west of the river are made up of 
lands purchased, and not of lands in the 
public domain of the United States. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
know why any reasonable consideration 
of the interests of that great part of the 
United States to have some wilderness 
areas seems to have been excluded from 
this bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know why, 
but it strikes me that would be an argu- 
ment and a reason why the committee 
of which I am chairman should consider 
the bill, so that all parts of the country 
can be treated similarly, if they can be. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
yield for just one brief statement, I 
should like to say that, for one, I do not 
appreciate the suggestion that everyone 
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who is opposed to the bill as written or 
wants at least a chance to look at it is 
influenced by some ulterior interests 
which are vaguely mentioned. The Sen- 
ator from Florida has not been ap- 
proached by any lumber, mining, or 
grazing interests. The Senator from 
Florida headed up the movement in his 
own State to set aside more than 1 
million acres of land as the Everglades 
National Park, which, of course, is a 
wilderness. He knows something of the 
kind of opposition which arises under 
those conditions. The Senator from 
Florida supported, in the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry but a few 
months ago, a bill to make possible the 
rounding out of an important forest area 
in the State of Minnesota. The Senator 
from Florida has no ulterior motives, but 
he feels the people in the eastern part of 
this country and the national forests in 
the eastern part of this country, such as 
Osceola, Ocala, Apalachicola, in Florida, 
and Nantahala and Mount Pisgah Forest 
in North Carolina, every one of which 
the Senator from Florida has enjoyed 
and hopes to enjoy many times more, are 
entitled to consideration in this field, 
and the committee which has jurisdic- 
tion over those areas is entitled to some 
consideration in this matter. 

The Senator from Florida hopes the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee will so amend his motion as to in- 
clude an early date for reporting. The 
Senator from Florida is willing to attend 
hearings during the recess in order to 
have ample time for action at the second 
session of this Congress; but the Sena- 
tor from Florida is insistent that our 
committee have some chance to look at 
this bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, at 
this point I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks a short explanation of S. 
174, with particular emphasis on the fact 
that the national forest areas will be 
the only areas included in the wilderness 
system upon the enactment of the bill. 
These, as has been stated on the floor, 
were set aside by the various Secretaries 
of Agriculture and the bill would make 
them permanent—legalize them, in oth- 
er words, 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SHorT EXPLANATION OF S. 174 (THE 
WILDERNESS BILL) 

S. 174, with the committee amendments, 
creates a National Wilderness Preservation 
System consisting of: 

1. National forest areas classified on the 
effective date of the act by the Secretary of 
Agriculture or the Chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice as wilderness, wild, primitive, or canoe. 

2. Such national park system roadless areas 
of 5,000 acres or more as may be recommend- 
ed by the President and not disapproved by 
either House of Congress. 

3. Such portions of the wildlife refuges 
and game ranges under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Interior as the President 
may recommend and are not disapproved by 
either House of Congress. 

Commercial enterprise, roads, motorized 
equipment, mechanical transport, and struc- 
tures or installations are excluded from the 
system. Exceptions are made for existing 
private rights; needs for system administra- 
tion including health and safety; use of 
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aircraft and motorboats in national forest 
areas where already established; prospect- 
ing, mining, reservoirs, water-conservation 
works, transmission lines, and other neces- 
sary facilities when authorized by the Pres- 
ident; and established livestock grazing. 

National forest areas would be the only 
areas included in the wilderness system upon 
enactment of the act. At present, 14,664,053 
acres have been classified as wilderness, wild, 
primitive, or canoe, consisting of 4,888,173 
acres in 14 wilderness areas, 998,234 acres 
in 29 wild areas, 886,673 acres in 1 canoe 
area, and 7,890,793 acres in 39 primitive areas. 
The primitive areas would be reviewed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture within 10 years 
after enactment, and might be (1) included 
or excluded from the system on Presidential 
recommendation not disapproved by either 
House of Congress; (2) excluded on the lapse 
of 2 years without further recommendation 
after a Presidential recommendation to in- 
clude or exclude has been disapproved by 
either House of Congress; and (3) excluded 
by the lapse of 14 years without a recom- 
mendation of continued inclusion becoming 
effective. 

National park and wildlife refuges and 
game ranges areas might be included in the 
system upon recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior within 10 years after 
enactment of the bill and upon Presidential 
recommendation not disapproved by either 
House of Congress. Special provision is made 
for wildlife refuges and game rangelands 
added to the Secretary’s jurisdiction within 
15 years after enactment of the bill. 

The boundaries of the system may be 
modified at any time upon public notice 
and hearing (on sufficient demand), recom- 
mendation of the appropriate Secretary, and 
Presidential recommendation not disap- 
proved by either House of Congress, 

Additional lands might be added to the 
system through act of Congress, acquisition 
of private lands within the system, and gift 
or bequest. 

Section 9 of the bill provides for a Presi- 
dential Land Use Commission for any State 
where 90 percent of the land is federally 
owned (Alaska) to advise the Secretary of 
the Interior. Its recommendation would be 
included in recommendations to 
Congress. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
pending bill establishes a national policy 
of wilderness preservation with respect 
to lands in the national forests, the na- 
tional park system, wildlife refuges, and 
game ranges, and would, by legislative 
action, limit the uses which may be made 
of those lands. National forest lands are 
the only lands which would be auto- 
matically covered by the bill. Parks, 
refuges, and rangelands might be added 
later. Because of its jurisdiction with 
respect to national forests, the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry is there- 
fore concerned with the provisions of the 
bill. 

From the committee report on this bill, 
it would appear that at least 14,664,053 
acres of national forest lands would be 
directly affected by the bill and with- 
drawn from general forest use. That 
number of acres has already been classi- 
fied. Any additional areas within the 
national forests which might be classi- 
fied “on the effective date of this act” by 
the Secretary of Agriculture or the Chief 
of the Forest Service as wilderness, wild, 
primitive, or canoe would also be directly 
affected and withdrawn from general 
forest use. There is no limit on the num- 
ber of acres of national forest lands 
which might be so classified between to- 
day and the date upon which this bill 
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becomes effective. It may be that no 
new areas will be so classified. However, 
the authority is there, and I note that 
between February 24, when the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture furnished the table 
on page 30 of the committee report, and 
July 17, the date of the tables beginning 
on page 51 of the report, one primitive 
area had apparently been reclassified as 
a wild area. It may be that no addi- 
tional changes in classification will be 
made. However, the authority is broad 
enough to include any or all national 
forest lands in the wilderness restricted 
use system. The authority is very broad. 

The Secretary and the Chief of the 
Forest Service have no legislative criteria 
or guidelines imposing any limits on 
their authority. Between the date this 
bill might pass Congress and the date of 
its approval by the President, the Chief 
of the Forest Service, who is not of 
Cabinet rank, could classify all national 
forests as canoe areas and thereby place 
them in the wilderness restricted use sys- 
tem. Neither the House nor the Senate 
would have even the opportunity to dis- 
approve in any fashion. It would require 
full legislative action to undo what this 
bill authorizes the Chief of the Forest 
Service to do. I believe our committee 
has a very real interest in any legislation 
which contains authority for such a pro- 
found effect on the national forests. 

The only legislative guidelines or re- 
strictions imposed upon the Chief of the 
Forest Service are contained in section 
2(b) of the bill. Section 2(b) of the bill 
contains two differing definitions of 
wilderness. The bill does not contain 
any definitions of ‘“‘wild,” “primitive,” or 
“canoe.” These are no restrictions at all. 

Section 3(e) of the bill provides for the 
modification or adjustment of boundaries 
of the wilderness system. The commit- 
tee report states that the act does not 
include a specific acreage limit on areas 
which may be involved in a modification 
of boundary under section 3(e) since such 
modifications are subject to disapproval 
by either the House of Representatives 
or the Senate; and that it is not in- 
tended that the authority of section 3(e) 
should be used to achieve a change pri- 
marily for the purpose of adding to or 
eliminating an area of land from the 
wilderness system. 

Whatever may be the intention ex- 
pressed in the committee report, section 
3(e) does provide authority for adding 
additional national forest lands to the 
wilderness system and, as pointed out 
in the committee report, there is no re- 
striction on the area which may be 
added. We do not know how some fu- 
‘ture Secretary might use this authority, 
but our committee has such an interest 
in national forest legislation as should 
require our full examination of any bill 
containing such authority. Any na- 
tional forest lands classified by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture or the Chief of the 
Forest Service as wilderness, wild, or 
canoe on the effective date of this act— 
and again I point out that their discre- 
tion in making such classification is 
practically unlimited—would become a 
part of the wilderness area permanently 
without further action by Congress. 
Any area classified on that date as 
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primitive would be required to be re- 
viewed within 10 years; and if the Presi- 
dent, after such review, determined that 
the primitive area should be continued 
as part of the wilderness system, Con- 
gress would be given only a veto power 
to prevent such continued inclusion. 

According to the committee report on 
the bill, it is contemplated that over 
144% million acres of national forest 
lands would be included in the wilder- 
ness system immediately; about 22 mil- 
lion acres of national park lands might 
eventually be included in the system; 
and large areas of the 22 to 23 million 
acres of wildlife refuge or game range- 
lands might also eventually be included 
in the system. As I have pointed out, 
authority exists under the bill for the 
inclusion of over 185 million acres of 
national forest lands, although nobody 
expects that to be done. However, even 
though all of the national forest lands 
are not included, the setting up of a re- 
stricted wilderness system will affect na- 
tional forest areas not included in the 
system. Uses prohibited in, or pre- 
cluded from, the restricted areas, such 
as recreation for people unable to hire 
guides and horses, grazing, mining, 
logging, and so on, would be concen- 
trated on other national forest areas. 

Our committee, of course, has had no 
opportunity to determine what the im- 
pact would be on the national forests as 
a whole, either at the present time or in 
the future, as our population and our 
needs for outdoor recreation, range, tim- 
ber, watershed, and wildlife and fish uses 
increase. Our committee also has juris- 
diction over forestry generally, and re- 
strictions on the use of Federal areas as 
provided by this bill may well have an 
effect on private forestry that should be 
the concern of our committee. 

Last year the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry reported S. 3044, and 
the Congress adopted a companion bill, 
H.R. 10572, providing for the adminis- 
tration of national forests for multiple 
use and sustained yield. The purpose of 
S. 3044 was to provide a congressional 
policy that the national forests are estab- 
lished and shall be administered for out- 
door recreation, range, timber, water- 
shed, and wildlife and fish purposes, to 
thereby continue the Forest Service 
policy that the national forests shall be 
administered for the greatest good of 
the greatest number in the long run. In 
the minority views on the pending bill, it 
is stated as follows: 

As a matter of fact, S. 174 is class legisla- 
tion in that it proposes to set aside vast 
tracts of public land for the exclusive use 
of a small minority of well-endowed citizens, 
while excluding from its vaunted recreational 
delights the great numbers of citizens who 
probably need it most—those retired men 
and women who, having completed their 
contributions to their country, now have 
time to travel and see the natural beauties 
of that country, but who have not the phys- 
ical stamina nor the rather considerable 
funds necessary to indulge in arduous, ex- 
pensive pack trips; the families who want 
to take the children and drive into the coun- 
try to enjoy the great outdoors; and all 
others except the favored few who can ride 
horses or hike for long distances. 


The minority views also said that the 
measure “would deny to all but an in- 
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finitesimal fraction of the people of this 
country—less than 2 percent—their 
rights to land which belongs to them all.” 
The authority is in the bill to cover the 
entire national forest. It is anticipated 
that millions of acres would be covered. 
By precluding all but an infinitesimal 
fraction of our people from these re- 
stricted areas, the bill should have an 
impact upon the national forests and 
forestry in general of legitimate con- 
cern to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

In addition to diverting recreational 
users from the restricted areas to other 
national forest areas, the permanent 
legislative restrictions of the bill on 
mining, range, timber, and other uses 
may result in increased use of other areas 
of the national forests for these pur- 
poses. We do not know what the effect 
may be now or in the future, but in 
view of the concern of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry with the na- 
tional forests, the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry should be given an 
opportunity to study this bill and re- 
port such recommendations as it may 
have to the Senate. 

In conclusion, the only lands immedi- 
ately affected by the bill would be the 
national forests. Authority is contained 
in the bill broad enough to cover any or 
all national forest areas, depending solely 
on the judgment of the Chief of the 
Forest Service, and to completely change 
the use of the national forests. The 
multiple-use policy enacted last year on 
the recommendation of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry would be 
discarded in such case. The Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry should be 
given an opportunity to study the bill. 

Mr. President, I wish to modify my 
motion that the bill be committed to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
to add that a report from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry be made on 
the bill not later than March 1 of 1962. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a right to modify his mo- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND and Mr. MANSFIELD 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield first to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
strongly suggest to the Senator from 
Louisiana that he change the date to 
February 1, because I think we shall 
have to do this work in the time of ad- 
journment anyway. 

It may be that upon reading the very 
voluminous records and reports we would 
decide not to have hearings. I cer- 
tainly do not wish to take a position that 
would be regarded as precluding action 
at the next session of Congress. I am 
sure that the Senator from Louisiana 
would not. 

Would he be willing to change the 
date upon which the committee report 
would be expected to February 1, 1962? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
join the Senator from Florida in that 
request. 

Mr. ELLENDER. A 30-day period 
seems short. 

Mr. AIKEN. May I add to what has 
been said that I think the bill could be 
reported by February 1. Last year in 
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the committee we considered the sub- 
ject in connection with a multiple-use 
pill for national forests. We wrote in- 
to the purposes of the bill considered last 
year the words: 

The establishment and maintenance of 
areas of wilderness are consistent with the 
purposes and provisions of this act. 


So we did have in mind the establish- 
ment of wilderness areas. I believe that 
wilderness areas will be very important 
for the preservation of the wildlife and 
wildflowers of this country as well as to 
provide areas in which people who wish 
to live in absolute silence in natural sur- 
roundings may do so. I think we must 
use good judgment in the establishment 
of such areas. It seems to me that we in 
the East need more such areas, although 
probably not as large ones as there are 
in the Western States. 

I do not want to see the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry bypassed on 
matters relating to forestry or to na- 
tional forests which have been estab- 
lished from other than the national do- 
main. 

It seems to me that a bill could be 
reported by February 1. We probably 
have been remiss in not asking for it 
sooner, and to that extent perhaps there 
could be some justification for not grant- 
ing the request now. But on the whole 
it seems to me that there would be 
greater harmony and in the long run 
we would be more likely to get a good bill 
through Congress after having had more 
opportunity to consider it in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
There are some very able new members 
of the committee, including the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
who have not had an opportunity to con- 
sider the proposed legislation as mem- 
bers of that committee. I think we 
would probably do better to bring the bill 
back from the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry on the Ist of February. 
If no deadline were stated, I would be 
inclined to vote against the motion, even 
though I am the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee. But if the Sen- 
ator includes in his motion the reporting 
of the bill by February 1, I think the 
committee could do so, and I shall be 
glad to support such a motion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mtr. President, I am 
looking for a 1962 calendar to see exactly 
on what day February 1 falls. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Under the law the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission is to make its report not 
later than January 31 of next year. It 
seems to me that the committee should 
have at least a 2-, 3-, or 4-week interval 
after that time so that the report might 
be studied by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wish 
further to modify my motion by making 
the date for the report of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry to the 
Senate February 5 of next year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. May I ask what day 
of the week February 5 will be? 

‘ Mr, ELLENDER. That will be a Mon- 
ay. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The Senator has 
a right to so modify his motion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his courtesy on this question. 
Of course, he is acting entirely within 
his rights in making a motion to com- 
mit the wilderness area bill to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
which, in my opinion, has a limited in- 
terest in it. However, I point out that 
for more than 5 years the bill has been 
before the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, hundreds of witnesses 
have been heard, and thousands of pages 
of testimony have been taken. While I 
understand the realities of the practi- 
cal situation as it exists at the present 
time, I think the bill which the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs has 
reported is a good one. I shall vote 
against the motion to commit, and I 
hope that the motion to commit will be 
defeated. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, during 
the last half dozen years, proposed legis- 
lation on wilderness areas, similar to the 
bill which is now before us, has been 
introduced in the Senate. On every oc- 
casion, the Presiding Officer of the Sen- 
ate has referred such bills to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
No one ever arose to dispute or question 
such referral. 

Today, at the time set for the debate 
on the proposed wilderness legislation 
before us, my good friend the able sen- 
ior Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, made a motion 
to commit the bill to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. Under the 
rules, he has a right to make such a mo- 
tion. Under the rules, I believe the 
Senate ought to vote the motion down. 

When the Presiding Officer of the Sen- 
ate, not once or twice, but several times, 
referred proposed wilderness legislation 
to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, he did so under the rules of 
the Senate. Earlier today those rules 
were referred to. With respect to the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, what do the rules 
state in respect to its sitting in judg- 
ment on proposed legislation introduced 
in the Senate? The rules are fairly 
clear. 

Rule XXV, section 1(a), subsection 
6, in respect to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry sitting in judg- 
ment on proposed legislation provides: 

Forestry in general, and forest reserves 
other than those created from the public 
domain. 


With respect to the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, as has been previously iterated in 
the debate today, the rules prescribe 
that the committee shall sit in judg- 
ment on proposed legislation relating— 
and I refer to subsection 4 of subdivi- 
sion (m): 

Forest reserves and national parks created 
from the public domain. 


Several Senators have demonstrated 
not only that the Parliamentarian and 
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the Presiding Officer were within their 
rights, but that they were logical in the 
decision that was made. 

Of some 14 million acres under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agri- 
culture operated upon in the bill, only 
a few thousand are not related to the 
public domain but, as has been sug- 
gested, have become private property. 
Thus, only 99-plus percent of the forest 
lands dealt with by the bill are created 
from the public domain, and come spe- 
cifically under jurisdiction of the In- 
terior Committee. 

The distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida has suggested that if the proposed 
legislation were enacted into law, there 
would be some reason for fear or trepi- 
dation on the part. of Senators repre- 
senting Eastern States that forest areas 
within their States not created from the 
public domain and under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, 
could not be made primitive or could 
not become a part of the wilderness sys- 
tem. I deny it. 

If the proposed legislation were en- 
acted, it would merely provide, as has 
already been clearly indicated in debate, 
that the area of the public domain 
classified by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture today as primitive shall be deemed 
wilderness until the Secretary and then 
the President of the United States and 
then either House of Congress makes a 
determination to the contrary. 

If the distinguished senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLianp] wishes to 
introduce proposed legislation creating 
a wilderness out of any of the area 
owned by the Government of the United 
States in his own State, let him do so. 
That would be what would be required 
of him, if he so desired. That would be 
precisely what would be required of him 
if the proposed wilderness legislation 
were enacted into law or whether it were 
not enacted into law. After a half- 
dozen years, during which some of us 
have tried to fashion a decent piece of 
legislation, avoiding the extremes of 
either side in this argument, we have . 
finally been able to do so. The proposed 
legislation would affect 2 percent of the 
lands in the United States, and some- 
thing less than 5 percent of the areas 
under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Now that the time 
has been set for debating and voting the 
bill up or down, I do not believe we 
ought now to say, “Let us send the bill 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry.” It may well be that the pro- 
posed legislation before us touches or 
impinges slightly upon the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

I assert, nevertheless, as a positive 
fact, that the Presiding Officer and the 
Parliamentarian were completely cor- 
rect in their prior decisions, because in 
the great bulk of land areas operated on 
by the bill before us it is the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, under 
the precise rules of the Senate, which 
has and which ought to have jurisdiction 
over this legislation. 

Some years ago I introduced some leg- 
islation in the Senate dealing with the 
subject of air pollution. A question 
arose as to which committee ought to 
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have jurisdiction. Some contended that 
it ought to be referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare; others 
contend that it ought to be sent to the 
Committee on Public Works. There was 
the question of legislation which was in 
the same area and which had previously 
been considered by the Committee on 
Public Works. That concerned the con- 
tamination or pollution of waters. The 
bill referring to water pollution went to 
the Committee on Public Works. It 
seemed to me that that was the commit- 
tee that should handle the subject of air 
pollution. I went to the chairman of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and he agreed that no objection 
would be made to such a referral. The 
Committee on Public Works sat in judg- 
ment on air pollution legislation; it 
passed the Senate and the House, and it 
became the law of the land. Congress 
performed a high public service on that 
occasion when it relied on the wisdom 
and judgment and recommendations of 
the Committee on Public Works. 

Here today is a piece of legislation 
that has run the gamut of thousands of 
pages of testimony in many Congresses, 
on which the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has sat for long days in 
long sessions of Congress in trying to 
fashion a reasonable bill. Here is a 
piece of legislation in the public interest. 
It is also in the public interest for the 
Senate to vote down the motion of the 
Senator from Louisiana to send the bill 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. Let us proceed to vote on the 
proposed legislation on its excellent 
merits, at the end of which I am sure can 
be honorable and constructive debate. 

Mr. CHURCH. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California for 
what I believe are cogent reasons for 
opposing the motion to commit the 
pending bill to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. Ordinarily such 
a motion would be accepted without de- 
bate in the Senate, if there was any evi- 
dence at all that the committee to which 
the referral was to be made had any ju- 
risdictional interest in the subject matter 
of the bill. It is conceded that the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
has some jurisdictional interest in the 
subject matter of the bill. If the motion 
had been made in a timely way, accord- 
ing to the normal procedures of the Sen- 
ate, then I believe no argument would 
have arisen. However, the wilderness 
bill is not an obscure piece of legislation 
pulled from a pile of noncontroversial 
bills and suddenly sprung on the Senate 
floor without any previous publicity or 
previous hearings or previous argument. 

As has been well pointed out, the 
wilderness bill is exceedingly well known 
in all parts of the country. This is not 
the first Congress that has had the bill 
before it. It was before two previous 
Congresses. It has been before the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs in one form or another for the past 
5 years. During all that time no mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture and 
}orestry suggested that it was not an 
appropriate bill for the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, either to 
hold hearings on, or to report to the Sen- 
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ate for action. Not once in the 5 years, 
through the course of all these public 
hearings and all this publicity, was such 
a motion ever made or such a suggestion 
ever tendered on this floor. Once again, 
extensive hearings were held on the bill 
this year, and never once was the sug- 
gestion made that the bill was not fully 
within the competence of the Interior 
Committee. Not once, Mr. President, 
was that done. Not until now, 5 years 
later, 500 witnesses later, 2,500 pages of 
recorded testimony later, when the bill 
comes to the floor of the Senate for leg- 
islative action, and without prior notice 
of any kind to the leadership or to the 
members of the Interior Committee is 
the motion made to refer the bill to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. It could not be said 
that the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was unaware of the existence 
of the bill, because that committee per- 
formed a great service to the wilderness 
bill and to the whole wilderness program 
by providing an amendment to the 
multiple-use bill which was sent to the 
Senate by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, by providing that 
multiple use was not inconsistent with 
the wilderness system. That amend- 
ment was reported to the floor today. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The bill has been well known to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and to all its members. There were 
endless opportunities, consistent with the 
best practices of the Senate, to make a 
motion to bring the bill properly before 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

This is a very poor time and a very 
late hour, just as the Senate, after 5 
years of hearings and deliberations is 
about to work its will, to come in, with- 
out any kind of prior notice, and say, 
“We want the bill in the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and we will re- 
port it back some time next year.” 

We all know what this means. Re- 
porting the bill on February 6 to the 
Senate means that the difficulties in get- 
ting the bill finally enacted into law are 
going to be greatly multiplied. It has 
taken 5 years to bring the bill to the 
Senate floor. The House will not act on 
it in committee, even, until after the 
Senate has passed the bill. Only after 
the Senate has passed the bill, can we 
have any reasonable expectation that 
the House will begin to act on it. Any 
further delay will compound the diffi- 
culty of ever getting the wilderness bill 
enacted into law. Therefore I say this 
motion comes too late. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr.PASTORE. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho understand that the 
desire of the members of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry to have the 
bill referred to that committee is pred- 
icated upon academic jurisdiction of the 
committee, or will the farmers of Amer- 
ica be hurt by the bill if it is enacted into 
law? 
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Mr. CHURCH. I would say that the 
farmers of America have very little con- 
nection with the bill other than their 
enjoyment of the wilderness areas along 
with other citizens of the country. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have been sitting 
here for a long time, and I have heard 
the dissertations on the question of ju- 
risdiction, like that of my friend from 
Colorado, who like myself has engaged 
in some practice of the law. I was try- 
ing to discover for my own satisfaction 
whether this involves a question of aca- 
demic jurisdiction or whether the enact- 
ment of the bill would ruin the farmers 
of America. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. The bill, Iam sure, would 
apply to the 10,000 farmers of Vermont 
as equally as it would apply to the 24 or 
more farmers of Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may I 
ask a further question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. First I should like to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I should like to know 
from my distinguished friend whether 
the garden clubs of America are in favor 
of the bill? 

Mr. CHURCH. They are. 

Mr. PASTORE. Then I would be in- 
clined to weigh the 24 farmers of Rhode 
Island in the balance with the people 
who belong to the garden clubs of 
America. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the 24 farms in Rhode 
Island failed to be financial successes, 
their operators would not go on relief. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I call the attention 
of the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island to something which he has 
probably overlooked; that is, that the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, as is stated on 
page 25 of the Senate Manual, specifi- 
cally extends to: 

Forestry in general, and forest reserves 
other than those created from the public 
domain. 


Every national forest east of the Mis- 
sissippi, and some to the west, were 
created not from the public domain, but 
from bought or acquired land. There is 
no argument, then, about the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry over those areas. 

So far as the interest of the Senator 
from Rhode Island is concerned, I wish 
him to know that the Senator from 
Florida is enough interested in wilder- 
ness areas that he was very actively the 
leader in setting up the Everglades Na- 
tional Park, comprising more than a 
million acres, more than the area of the 
State of Rhode Island. This park is, of 
course, preserved forever as a wilderness 
area. So the Senator from Florida, in 
supporting the motion, is in no sense for- 
getting both the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry—and the fact that the bill was 
reported on July 22, any time for recom- 
mittal, of course, has transpired since 
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that time and not in earlier periods— 
and that the Senator from Florida has 
been instrumental in asking that the 
report time be moved up, so there can be 
no question about the chance for both 
Houses to act last year. I understand 
now that the motion of the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana calls for a re- 
port time of February 5, 1962. 

The Senator from Florida also reminds 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
that there is no ban whatever upon the 
consideration of this measure by the ap- 
propriate committees of the House of 
Representatives in the vacation period, 
just as the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry would itself expect 
to have to consider it. 

The question remains, then, Which is 
the desirable way to act: 

Without considering the jurisdiction 
of the committee which has jurisdiction 
over national forests in all the eastern 
area of the Nation, the national forests 
which are visited by vastly more people 
and enjoyed by vastly more people than 
those in other areas of the country? Or 
by ramming the bill through without the 
appropriate recommendations of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry? 

The motion is not dictated by some 
ulterior interest or malignant desire, but 
simply by the desire to know what is in 
the bill and to report it back at a time 
when action can be taken much more 
harmoniously than it could be taken 
today. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield, so that I 
may make an observation in response to 
the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. PASTORE. I understand that a 
million acres of wilderness in Florida 
may be larger than the entire State of 
Rhode Island; but we in Rhode Island 
rejoice in quality more than we do in 
quantity. I am not being critical of 
anyone; I am merely wondering if this 
is an academic objection of jurisdiction, 
or whether the farmers of America will 
be affected by a bill which, as I under- 
stand from the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho, has been pending for 5 
years, with this question never having 
been raised before. The Senator from 
Rhode Island simply wishes to ask the 
question, as diplomatically as he can: 
Why? 

Mr.CHURCH. My answer to the Sen- 
ator’s question is simply that the approv- 
al of the motion will entail additional 
delay. Additional delay will place the 
enactment of the bill in jeopardy. It 
is as simple as that. That is why 5 
years have gone by, and no question has 
ever been raised until today. For that 
reason, I feel constrained to oppose the 
motion; for normally it would be ac- 
cepted as an act of courtesy to any com- 
mittee of the Senate that felt it had 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. AIKEN. Why does the Senator 
Say that the bill should be considered 
only by a committee which took 5 years 
to bring it out, when another committee 
which should consider a part of the bill, 
has guaranteed to report it to the Senate 
by the ist of February of next year? 
If it had been referred to the Committee 
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on Agriculture and Forestry in the first 
place, the bill would probably be law 
now. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs reported the 
bill in July. It is a controversial matter, 
which required many hearings. The bill 
is a revision upon a revision upon a re- 
vision. If the Senate could pass the bill 
now in this form, which I think is a very 
reasonable and constructive form, the 
House of Representatives would have a 
fair chance to act upon it, and the bill 
might become law before the end of the 
second session of this Congress. If that 
is not done, the chances of the bill’s pas- 
sage will be placed in very serious doubt. 

Mr. AIKEN. I notice that the forest 
lands in Minnesota are exempt from 
the general provisions of the law. Is 
there any particular reason why motor- 
boats are exempt in the Minnesota na- 
tional forests, and are not exempt 
throughout the whole country? Why 
should one State be exempt from the 
provisions of the law? 

Mr. CHURCH. The bill attempts to 
conform to the provisions of all existing 
laws. In the case of Minnesota, there 
was a combination of particular laws 
relative to the establishment of primitive 
areas in the northern part of that State. 
Those laws are spelled out in the text of 
the bill for that reason. As for motor- 
boats, wherever the practice has been 
established to permit the use of motor- 
boats or airplanes in wilderness areas 
that practice may be continued under 
the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Why not apply that pro- 
vision to the whole country, instead of 
only to Minnesota? 

Mr. CHURCH. With respect to mo- 
torboats and aircraft, the bill applies 
equally to all areas where the practice 
has been established. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was wondering why a 
special exemption was spelled out for 
one State. 

Mr. CHURCH. The only answer I can 
give the Senator is that this particular 
area involved special enactments of 
Congress, which are merely referred to 
in the text of the bill. 

Mr. President, the question which now 
faces the Senate is on the motion to 
refer the bill to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. Since I feel 
strongly that the motion ought not to 
be approved, and therefore am obliged 
to oppose it, the matter of jurisdiction 
as between the two committees is 
brought into question. 

When Congress passed the Legislative 
Reorganization Act, it attempted to set 
forth in the law of the land a rule which 
applies when a jurisdictional dispute 
arises concerning any measure pending 
before the Senate. 

Section 137 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act clearly provides that the 
criteria for determining which commit- 
tee shall have jurisdiction, whenever a 
dispute arises, is to be based upon the 
predominating subject matter in the bill. 
The subject matter in proposed legisla- 
tion determines the jurisdictional ques- 
tion whenever a dispute arises between 
two or more committees of the Senate. 

Using the criteria in the law, I think it 
is perfectly clear that the Committee on 
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Interior and Insular Affairs has full ju- 
risdiction in this matter, because the 
predominant subject matter lies in the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, not in the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Idaho yield that I 
may propound a unanimous-consent re- 
quest, without his losing his right to the 
floor? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
vote at 12:30 p.m. on the Ellender mo- 
tion to commit the wilderness bill to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Reserving the right 
to object—and I probably shall not ob- 
ject—has the distinguished« majority 
leader notified the Senator from Louisi- 
ana of his proposal? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. 
approval. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have no objection. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I do not ob- 
ject—have the yeas and nays been or- 
dered on the motion of the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
have not. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The request for 
the yeas and nays can be made after the 
agreement has been entered into. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, did the ma- 
jority leader confer with the Senator 
from Louisiana as to the time proposed 
for the vote—12:30? That is only about 
30 minutes from now, and several Sena- 
tors wish to speak. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Idaho will have time in which to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on the 
motion to commit, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr.CHURCH. Mr. President, the rule 
with respect to standing committees of 
the Senate makes it clear beyond any 
question that the subject matter of the 
bill belongs in the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. Rule XXV(m)4, on 
page 34 of the Senate Manual, reads: 
“Forest reserves and national parks 
created from the public domain.” Thus 
such areas are within the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator does not 
contend for a moment, does he, that the 
national forests created from bought or 
acquired lands are within the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs? 

Mr. CHURCH. I do not. The point 
of my argument is that the subject mat- 
ter in the bill—the predominating subject 
matter in the bill—rests in the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


It meets with his 


They 
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Let me spell that out: I do not for a 
moment maintain that there is no claim 
at all on the part of the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield for a brief 
question? 

Mr.CHURCH. Iryield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I am informed that 
the Secretary of Agriculture has juris- 
diction not only over the lands acquired 
and purchased but also over the national 
forests in the public domain. There- 
fore, notwithstanding the concurrent 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, under the Senate 
rules there is no question that the In- 
terior Committee has jurisdiction over 
the public-domain lands. Is not the 
Secretary of Agriculture included by the 
bill? 

Mr.CHURCH. Heis. 

Mr. CARROLL. I was very much im- 
pressed with the argument presented 
by the able Senator from South Dakota, 
to the effect that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would report—lI refer to page 18 
of the bill—to the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee. I think the committee would 
certainly accept a simple amendment 
providing that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture also shall report to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
I would see no objection to that. 

But I think the argument of the able 
Senator from Idaho is absolutely un- 
answerable. 

Mr. CHURCH. 
from Colorado. 

I would also point out that under the 
bill it is clear that the predominant 
subject matter relates to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Interior Committee. The 
wilderness system which would be es- 
tablished by the bill is based upon three 
categories of public lands: The first are 
the national parks and national monu- 
ments, and clearly they fall entirely 
within the jurisdiction of the Interior 
Committee. 

The second are game refuges. As to 
these, it is clear that the Committee on 
Agriculture has no jurisdiction, and that 
the committee which does have juris- 
diction—the Committee on Commerce— 
is raising no objection. 

So we are left with the third category, 
which is forest lands. It is clear, under 
the rules, that forest lands taken from 
the public domain come within the 
jurisdiction of the Interior Committee; 
and of the national forest lands, 160 mil- 
lion acres have been taken out of the 
public domain, compared with only 25 
million acres which have been acquired 
through purchase. 

So who can argue that the predomi- 
nant interest does not lie within the 
jurisdiction of the Interior Committee? 

That is why the Interior Committee 
has been able to hold hearings on the 
bill for 5 years; and the question of 
jurisdiction has not been raised until 
this morning—because under the estab- 
lished Senate rules the bill belongs to 
the Interior Committee. 

So on the merits of the matter before 
us, I submit that the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana should be rejected. 


I thank the Senator 
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But when we consider the legislative 
situation—which can only mean that 
the motion has been made here, this 
morning, for a purpose of working a 
further delay in connection with enact- 
ment of the bill—and when we add to 
that the fact that the bill has been given 
more exhaustive hearings than any other 
bill I can remember, and the further fact 
that the entire record of the hearings is 
today before the Senate, together with 
the committee report, and all the facts 
concerning the bill, certainly there is no 
reason why the Senate should not now 
work its will on the bill. 

As I have said, Mr. President, the 
motion to refer comes too late, and its 
effects would be only to postpone the 
time when the bill may be enacted into 
law. 

Therefore, I submit that all who wish 
to see a wilderness system established 
should oppose the motion to commit, 
and the Senate should go forward with 
its legislative duty. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the motion 
to commit will be rejected. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield again to 
me? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Will not the Senator 
from Idaho agree that there is no dis- 
position on the part of any Senator who 
is a member of the Interior Committee 
to interfere with any of the jurisdiction 
of the Agriculture Committee with ref- 
erence to acquired lands? For example, 
the able Senator from Florida and the 
able Senator from Vermont have said 
that if acquired lands are affected, those 
in the eastern part of the Nation de- 
sire that they be conserved for the bene- 
fit of posterity. But that has absolutely 
nothing to do with the lands affected by 
this bill or with any change of existing 
law, other than to strengthen the posi- 
tion we take. 

I do not like to get into a conflict in 
regard to committee jurisdiction, be- 
cause we need the help of able Members 
such as the Senator from Florida, the 
Senator from Vermont, and the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, if the bill is to be 
passed. 

I should like to stress the point which 
was made so ably by the Senator from 
Idaho; namely, that out of almost 15 
million acres which compose public do- 
main land, only 15,000 or 18,000 acres 
came from the national forest reserve, 
under the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Agriculture. So why would we wish 
to commit the bill to the Agriculture 
Committee, even though a few thousand 
acres of the land fall within its juris- 
diction, when the bill deals with almost 
15 million acres? 

I think no more need to be said on 
our side. The able Senator from Idaho 
has stated the matter lucidly, cogently, 
and pointedly; and I am sure that if the 
bill were put over until February 1 or 
March 1, nothing would be gained. 

I can say that powerful economic 
forces have been working against this 
bill for 10 years. I remember that in 
the 80th Congress a request was made 
of the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress for studies on a 
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program of this type. However, the bil] 
lay dormant for 6 or 7 years. But, as 
the able Senator from Idaho has said, 
then the bill began to move, and it has 
been well worked over. I do not know 
that I approve of every provision of the 
bill. After all, my State has cattle, min- 
ing, oil, and lumber. This is not an easy 
bill for Senators from the West to ac- 
cept. There are many conflicting eco- 
nomic forces that are moving against the 
bill, and on the other hand the conser- 
vation groups in my State are not very 
strong. As a legislator representing the 
people of my State, I have to balance all 
things concerned. 

But in my opinion, this is a very mod- 
est bill. It is not an extreme, radical 
piece of proposed legislation on the con- 
servationist side; and, by the same 
token, we have not yielded everything to 
those on the special interest side. This 
is a good, central piece of legislation, I 
believe, in the national interest, and I 
agree with the Senator from Idaho that 
the motion to commit should be rejected. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
very much. I wish to say to him that 
I, too, come from a State in which many 
persons earn their livelihood through 
the permissive use of Federal land, and 
I am aware of the importance of lum- 
bering, grazing, mining, and other busi- 
ness interests which depend on the use 
of public land. If this bill, which our 
committee has so carefully considered, 
constituted any real threat to these in- 
terests, I would oppose the bill. 

But we have arrived at this bill after 
long deliberation, after careful trim- 
ming, and after having worked revision 
upon revision upon revision, and what 
is now before the Senate is, in my judg- 
ment—and, indeed, in the judgment of 
the overwhelming majority of the mem- 
bers of the Interior Committee, a meas- 
ure which establishes for the future 
wilderness preserves which the entire 
country needs and can enjoy; and yet 
does so in a way that is not in conflict 
with the economic interests of the West- 
ern States. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield again to 
me? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I have another 
worry about the bill—entirely apart 
from lumber, entirely apart from graz- 
ing and mining, entirely apart from 
conservation. The Senator from Idaho 
and I come from a semiarid area, 
where water is our lifeblood. I have 
to be very careful with the provisions 
of the bill as they affect future water 
development. I do not want the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, or the Secretary of 
the Interior, or any conservationist 
groups, interfering with the future de- 
velopment of water in our area. As I 
have indicated, water is our lifeblood. 
I do not want interference in these 
primitive areas with development of a 
watershed. We must have water for a 
growing, thriving, populated area. 

As the Senator from Idaho has said, 
let us not turn our backs on the prog- 
ress we have been making. If there are 
imperfections in the bill, we can correct 
them next year, or 2 years from now, if 
modifications become necessary. This 
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is a step in the right direction. I hope 
we will not take a backward step and 
refer this bill to the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, when the Interior Committee 
has been studying the subject for many 
years. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I as- 
sociate myself with the able Senators 
who have been speaking in behalf of the 
pending wilderness bill. Our commit- 
tee has been engaged for several years 
in a rather grueling, if I may use that 
word, study of the problem. We have 
had opportunity to hear witnesses from 
all over the country. In addition, as 
our colleagues know, we have held hear- 
ings in the field. I am sure the request 
that the bill be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry comes as 
a rather late move. As the lawyers 
would say, laches should apply in this 
particular situation. We could at least 
have had joint hearings, if that is what 
the committee desired. 

In view of the fact that the bill has 
been pending before the Senate all this 
time, it seems to me it is most unusual 
that this kind of parliamentary move is 
made in an effort to prevent the Senate 
from voting on the bill this year. It 
has been announced time and time 
again that we anticipated a vote this 
year on the bill. 

I may add, in conclusion, that, like the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH] and the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Carrotu], I come 
from a State rich in all the resources in- 
volved in the pending bill. I think our 
people are reasonable and sensible about 
the question. We believe we have made 
the kind of legislative compromise that 
will help the multiple-use requirements 
of my State and the country as a whole. 
After all, these resources belong to the 
people of all 50 of the States, and not 
merely those of 1 State. I certainly 
hope the Senate will vote down the mo- 
tion to refer the bill to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator. 
I want to note that, with this bill, it is 
possible to create a wilderness system 
without adversely affecting anyone. The 
bill has been carefully drafted with that 
objective in mind. The wilderness sys- 
tem is based upon areas which have 
already been withdrawn either as primi- 
tive areas into national forests or as 
national parks, monuments, or game 
refuges. In these areas lumbering is 
already prohibited. Such grazing as 
presently exists may continue as before. 
It is not affected by the bill. Insofar as 
mining is concerned, in all the area 
covered by the bill there are only six 
mines in operation today, and those 
mines would continue in business, be- 
cause the bill expressly provides that any 
restrictions that may apply in a wilder- 
ness area are made subject to existing 
rights. 

So we can pass the bill without ad- 
versely affecting anyone’s rights, if we 
act now. That is how the committee 
approached its task. It was with this 
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objective that the committee drafted 
the legislation so carefully and so cau- 
tiously. That is why we held such ex- 
tensive hearings. That is why it is now 
time for us to face up to the need to vote, 
and not delay action further, which 
would put the whole measure into ex- 
treme jeopardy. 

I now yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Idaho yield for the 
purpose of a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield for that pur- 
pose, subject to the approval of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The inquiry is this. I 
had just stepped out of the Chamber for 
a moment. It is my understanding that, 
by unanimous consent, the Senate will 
vote at 12:30. The opposition to the 
motion has now consumed 17 minutes of 
that time. I inquire as to what the sit- 
uation is with respect to the time for the 
proponents of the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is no provision in the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement about the division of 
time. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that the proponents could take 10 
minutes. I would like a little time to con- 
clude. Would that meet with the ap- 
proval of the Senator? 

Mr. ALLOTT. If that is the situation, 
I ask unanimous consent that the previ- 
ous unanimous-consent agreement be 
set aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALLOTT. I do not see the ma- 
jority leader on the floor, but my un- 
derstanding, when he spoke to me about 
it was, that the time would be equally 
divided. The opponents have utilized 
some 17 minutes of the 32 minutes that 
were left at the time the unanimous con- 
sent was given. I do not think it would 
be proper that the Senator from Idaho 
would hold the floor—I am sure it was 
not the intention of the majority 
leader—during all the time until a vote 
came. I will wait until the majority 
leader comes into the Chamber, and then 
make my request. 

Did I understand the Senator from 
Rhode Island objected to my unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. PASTORE. No. I was merely go- 
ing to suggest that the Senator with- 
hold his request until such time as the 
majority leader entered the Chamber. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH]. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHurcH] on his cogent remarks in 
reference to S. 174, of which I am a co- 
sponsor. The Senator’s comments on the 
aspects of the measure having to do with 
mining, exploration for oil and gas, and 
related items were timely and pertinent. 

On February 28, I presented a state- 
ment before the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee when this legislation 
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was a matter for hearings. I read 
briefly from that presentation: 

I am gratified that the basic multiple pur- 
poses of the national forests would be main- 
tained under the provisions of the bill and 
that the areas comprising the national 
wilderness system are already within Fed- 
eral ownership. And, further, that sufficient 
controls and safeguards for industrial in- 
terests are contained in the drafting. Pros- 
pecting and mining, including exploration 
for oil and gas, the establishment and main- 
tenance o: reservoirs, water conservation 
works, and other facilities needed in the pub- 
lic interest within specific sections of na- 
tional forest areas in the wilderness system 
could be authorized by the President upon 
his determination that such uses would 
better serve the interests of the United States 
than would their denial. Provision is also 
made for the periodic review of areas in- 
cluded in the wilderness system, based on 
sound procedures applicable to both the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment. 


In urging prompt enactment of this 
wilderness bill—S. 174—I am not un- 
aware of the arguments that we should 
wait until after the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission has made 
its report. 

In the course of working out the 10- 
year program that this wilderness bill 
sets up for the establishment of a wilder- 
ness system, we shall receive much bene- 
fit from the results of the outdoor rec- 
reation resources review now nearing 
completion. 

One area of its helpfulness will be in 
appraising the importance of our areas 
of wilderness in terms of their size and 
number for meeting our recreational 
needs, and in terms of their relationship 
to and with the needs for other outdoor 
recreation areas. 

Some persons, however, have so mis- 
understood or misconstrued the nature 
of the undertaking of this review as to 
argue that its being underway is a rea- 
son for delaying action on this wilder- 
ness bill. 

Many who have advanced this argu- 
ment have actually been more concerned 
with opposing or delaying the wilderness 
bill than they have been with either the 
success of the outdoor recreation re- 
sources review or with the development 
of a better wilderness-preservation pro- 
gram. 

Nevertheless, others may have been 
misled or confused by this argument, and 
some who advance the argument may 
actually fear some disadvantage to the 
review if this wilderness bill now passes. 

I clarify this question and emphasize 
that enactment of this wilderness bill. 
will help—not hinder—the review. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs [Senator ANpDERSON], who intro- 
duced S. 174, was also the author of the 
measure that established the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion. He has emphasized that the out- 
door recreation review has not been an 
occasion for delaying wilderness legis- 
lation. I noted that when Senator 
ANDERSON, himself a member of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission, was reporting on congressional 
activity to that Commission’s March 12 
and 13, 1961, meeting with its advisory 
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council, he spoke of the February hear- 
ings held on the wilderness bill and re- 
ported: 

Persons appearing in opposition spoke 
often of the work of this (Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources) Commission, urging a delay 
in the wilderness bill until the final report 
was available. 


Then Senator ANDERSON said, and I 
quote him: 

My comment has been that the enactment 
of the wilderness bill would help our Com- 
mission in its deliberations. 


The wilderness bill would make wilder- 
ness preservation a national policy. This 
is a decision of the Congress for which 
recommendations of the Outdoor Recre- 
ation Commission are not needed. Yet 
it will be helpful to the Commission in 
making its recommendations to have this 
policy definitely established. 

The proposal makes wilderness preser- 
vation a responsibility of existing land- 
administering agencies as an aspect of 
the administration of our already exist- 
ing national forests, parks, and refu- 
gees—rather than the responsibility of a 
new agency with a new category of land. 
Such a decision is not a concern of the 
Outdoor Recreation Commission but of 
Congress, yet when made it will facilitate 
the drafting of the Commission’s report. 

The measure prescribes the proper 
uses of areas of wilderness and deter- 
mines such special provisions as are to be 
made with regard to economic and other 
nonconforming uses of these areas. 
This too is a concern of the Congress 
that is not a responsibility of the Out- 
door Recreation Commission but if 
settled will help the Commission in its 
deliberations and recommendations. 

We would, in this legislation, deter- 
mine procedures and requirements re- 
garding records and reports and other 
matters that are of no concern to the 
Outdoor Recreation Commission yet per- 
haps of some guidance value in the prep- 
aration of recommendations by the Com- 
mission. 

We provide for a 10-year review pro- 
gram for the prescribed potential areas 
from which the permanent National 
Wilderness Preservation System will be 
constituted. This obviously, too, is a 
provision properly to be made by Con- 
gress that can furnish the Commission 
a framework within which to present its 
recommendations. 

The recommendations of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion will indeed be of importance to us in 
establishing our Wilderness System, as 
well as in our providing for all other 
kinds of outdoor recreation. 

The Commission’s inventory of all our 
outdoor recreation resources and its rec- 
ommendations regarding our various 
needs for such resources will be of great 
significance during the decade following 
the enactment of the bill. It will be 
during this 10-year period that the land- 
management agencies, the Secretaries of 
Agriculture and the Interior, and the 
President will be determining the recom- 
mendations to Congress as to the exact 
areas to be preserved in the wilderness 
system, and the Congress will be scruti- 
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nizing these recommendations and tak- 
ing action as may be deemed necessary. 

This is the kind of help for which the 
outdoor recreation resources review 
was established. We shall profit from 
it greatly, the more so as our wilderness 
Policy and program are established and 
set going. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks a letter to the 
editor of the Washington Post of this 
city which appeared in this morning’s 
newspaper over the signature of Michael 
Nadel, of Arlington, Va. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I hasten to point out how fallacious is 
Mortimer R. Doyle in his criticism in behalf 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Julius Duscha’s accurate report 
in the Washington Post that the lumber 
industry opposition to the wilderness bill 
is based purely on dollar-and-cents eco- 
nomic grounds.’”’ 

Mr. Doyle’s justification of the lumber 
interest’s opposition—‘“because there are no 
jobs in the wilderness’’—is based by him on 
his deduction that “the wilderness bill, as 
presently drafted, would deprive more than 
a million and a half workers of the assur- 
ance of continued employment.” 

It may possibly be that NLMA hopes to 
exploit soon the areas now being preserved 
(in which case the enactment of the 
wilderness bill is all the more urgent), but 
unless it does so hope, its concern for the 
workers cannot be immediate. There is not 
a single acre involved in the wilderness bill 
that is now available for timber cutting. 

The report of the Senate’s Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs on the wilderness 
bill says (on page 17): 

“There is no timber harvest today from 
the lands being considered for inclusion in 
the wilderness system under S. 174. Parks 
and wildlife lands are restricted from exten- 
sive timber exploitation by the basic legis- 
lation creating them. The national forest 
lands affected by S. 174 are not now subject 
to exploitation for timber.” 

This report also points out that the avail- 
able timber outside preserved areas is not 
being anywhere nearly fully utilized. Says 
the report of the committee: 

“The States with national forest wilder- 
ness areas have 65.9 million acres of com- 
mercial national forest lands, outside wil- 
derness, with an allowable annual cut, on a 
sustained basis, of 8,475 million board feet. 
In 1960 only 7,835 million board feet were 
cut.” 

“The commercial timberlands in the wil- 
derness-type areas,’’ the report emphasized, 
“are not a significant portion of our timber 
resource for future years.” 

The heart of the wilderness bill is that 
Congress shall have the opportunity to re- 
view recommendations with regard to de 
facto wilderness areas that are already in 
Federal ownership, and that are already in- 
cluded in portions of our national forests, 
national parks, and national wildlife refuges. 

At present administrators can make sig- 
nificant changes on our national lands with- 
out such review by Congress. It is wise that 
Congress, which represents the people, 
should have a say in what becomes of the 
people’s lands. 

Not one of the 1.5 million workers in the 
forest products industry, as I have already 
noted, will be hurt by this bill. 

MICHAEL NADEL. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
my hope that the Senate will act af- 
firmatively on this bill. We should, in 
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my opinion, discharge our obligation in 
this important matter. The measure is 
in the national interest. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in or- 
der that the proponents may have time 
on the motion I yield the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, since the Senator 
who made the motion is now in attend- 
ance at an Appropriations Committee 
hearing, that there be a quorum call and 
that the time necessary for the call of 
the roll not be taken from the time of the 
proponents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Colorado? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum Call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
regret that the Senator from Louisiana is 
not present to carry on in behalf of the 
motion to commit, which he made. I 
shall use only a few minutes at this time. 

Reference frequently has been made to 
the possibility that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture might have some interest in this 
proposed legislation. I have a reprint of 
a colloquy at hearings before the Senate 
Commtitee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs on a water resources bill held July 
26 of this year. I wish to quote a ques- 
tion, and an answer by Secretary Free- 
man. 

After reference had been made to the 
wilderness preservation system and other 
aspects of our water resources develop- 
ment, I made this comment: 

Of course, wilderness areas safeguard and 
preserve watersheds, but at the same time 
you can certainly envisage the possibility 
that recreational uses of these locked up 
areas may provide very serious problems and 
difficulties for these water resource boards 
and commissions because when we consider 
watershed management, soil moisture conser- 
vation, building reservoirs for storage of 
water, then certainly there could be a very 
decisive conflict. 


Secretary Freeman replied: 
There could be. You are absolutely right, 
sir. 


Mr. President, I believe an unreason- 
able position has been taken by some of 
my colleagues on the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, who contend 
that we must move forward at this pre- 
cise time to approve the proposed legisla- 
tion. ‘There is not a Member of this body 
who does not know the House does not 
plan to act on this bill this session. 
What is the hurry on our side? 

Mr. President, as I pointed out earlier 
in the debate, there is not a member of 
our committee who does not realize that 
the action today in the Senate, in consid- 
ering the wilderness bill, is a virtual re- 
pudiation of action taken a few years ago 
by this body when it voted to establish 
the National Outdoor Recreation Re- 
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sources Review Commission, which will 
make a report not later than January 31, 
1962, to this body. 

I have an excerpt from the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL REcorp of June 26, 1957, when the 
bill to establish the National Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion was announced for consideration on 
the cail of the calendar. The Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], who 
is presently the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
made this comment: 

I recognize that it is entirely proper to 
object to a bill of this nature on the call of 
the calendar, but I wish to make a brief 
statement. 

Nearly all the wildlife and conservation 
organizations with which I am acquainted 
have been working steadily on this matter 
for some years. The chairman of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, the Senator 
from Montana, Mr. Murray; the Senator from 
Colorado, Mr. Carroll; the Senator from 
Oregon, Mr. Neuberger; and I, from the 
Democratic side, have jointed in sponsoring 
the bill, along with the Senator from Utah, 
Mr. Watkins; the Senator from Wyoming, 
Mr. Barrett; the Senator from California, 
Mr. Kuchel; the Senator from Colorado, Mr. 
Allott, and the Senator from Arizona, Mr. 
Goldwater, from the Republican side. There 
is nothing political about this measure. 


I read further from the comments of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON], on the Senate floor June 26, 
1957: 

As the number of people who visit our na- 
tional parks increases, there is involved a 
very definite problem of properly accom- 
modating them, for example, Yellowstone 
Park, which belongs to all the people of the 
country, and not merely to rich people. 
Priorities are needed in order to get inside 
the park. The number of people visiting the 
western lands and parks of America is in- 
creasing tremendously. It would be the 
sheerest kind of folly to fail to pass the bill 
which provides only for a survey to determine 
what is needed in order to accommodate per- 
sons who will visit our parks in increasing 
numbers. 


That is the comment made June 26, 
1957, when the Senate considered the 
bill to establish the National Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. President, I have pointed out many 
times in the past few weeks that more 
than $2 million has been appropriated 
in the past 3 years to enable the Com- 
mission and its staff to conduct exten- 
sive surveys and studies, with the help 
of properly qualified universities and 
other bodies throughout this country. 

The Commission is composed of 15 
members; 7 laymen, 4 Senators, and 4 
Representatives. One of the Senators 
is the chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, who has 
played a prominent part in the monthly 
meetings and in the negotiations and 
discussions of the Commission. I know 
when the final report is drafted and sub- 
mitted to the Congress in January, the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
will play a very vital part in drafting 
the report which will be submitted. 

Mr. President, in making these com- 
ments today I have been consistent, be- 
cause I objected to reporting the bill at 
this particular time, since there will be 
no action concluded in this session of 
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Congress, because the House has indi- 
cated it would be impossible for that 
body to consider the bill. Certainly, final 
action cannot be taken until sometime 
during 1962. 

Mr. President, I repeat, as vigorously 
as I can, that when an effort is made to 
take action on the wilderness preserva- 
tion bill prior to the receipt of the report 
which will be presented to the Congress 
in January, there is involved a virtual 
repudiation of action which was taken 
June 26, 1957, when this body referred 
to the importance of creating the Na- 
tional Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission. 

I reiterate that I have no desire to 
try to delay unnecessarily consideration 
of the bill, but I point out the impracti- 
cal aspects of trying to complete action 
today, within a few weeks of the ad- 
journment of this session, when we know 
the bill will lie over on the House side 
until next year. I support the Ellender 
motion to commit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What is the pend- 
ing question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question before the Senate is the motion 
of the Senator from Louisiana to refer 
the bill to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, with the provision 
that it be reported back to the Senate 
on or before February 5, 1962. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the opposition yield back the 2 minutes 
remaining? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I un- 
derstood that all time had been yielded 
back. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
are there 2 minutes remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
was a quorum call, during which the 
time was not taken from the time avail- 
able to either side. The time may be 
used or yielded back. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
opposition yields back its remaining 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time having been yielded back, the ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator 
from Louisiana. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT), the Senator from Michigan 
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(Mr. Hart], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmirne], the Senator from 
Lousiana [Mr. Lone}, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Ropertson}, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMaTHERS], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHY}, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SmitH], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Witulams], and 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. MuskIE£] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHavez] 
are absent because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] is paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EasTLanp]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Mississippi would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hart] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. MuSKIE] is paired with the Senator 
from Louisiana {Mr. Lone]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Maine 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “‘yea.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. 
McNamara], the Senator from Minne- 
(Mr. GOLDWATER], and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. LavuscHE], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. Smiru], 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE}, and the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrd] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire I[Mr. 
BripGEs] and the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. CaRLSON] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. ScoTrt} are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] is absent because of death in the 
family. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska} is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Corton], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] are 
detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLpWaTER] would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CapeHart] is paired with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Indiana would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from New Jersey would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] is paired with the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
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Nebraska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DODD (after having voted in 
the affirmative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON]. If 
he were present, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would 
vote “yea.” I therefore withdraw my 
vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 41, as follows: 


[No. 184] 

YEAS—32 
Aiken Dworshak Prouty 
Allott Ellender Russell 
Beall Fong Schoeppel 
Bennett Hickey Smith, Maine 
Boggs Holland Stennis 
Butler Johnston Talmadge 
Cannon Jordan Thurmond 
Case, S. Dak. Kerr Tower 
Cooper McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
Curtis Morton Young, Ohio 
Dirksen Mundt 

NAYS—41 
Bartlett Hayden Miller 
Bible Hickenlooper Monroney 
Burdick Hill Morse 
Bush Humphrey Moss 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Neuberger 
Carroll Javits Pastore 
Church Keating Pell 
Clark Kefauver Randolph 
Douglas Kuchel Sparkman 
Engle Long, Mo. Symington 
Ervin Long, Hawaii Wiley 
Gore Mansfield Williams, Del 
Gruening McGee Yarborough 
Hartke Metcaif 

NOT VOTING—27 
Anderson Eastland McNamara 
Bridges Fulbright Muskie 
Byrd, Va. Goldwater Proxmire 
Capehart Hart Robertson 
Carlson Hruska Saltonstall 
Case, N.J Lausche Scott 
Chavez Long, La. Smathers 
Cotton Magnuson Smith, Mass. 
Dodd McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
So Mr. ELLENDER’s motion was re- 

jected. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the motion was rejected. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to table was agreed to. 





AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 7576) to au- 
thorize appropriations for the Atomic 
Energy Commission in accordance with 
section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of Wednesday, Sept. 13, 1961, 
pp. 19209-19213.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider the report. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the re- 
port is signed by six of the eight mem- 
bers of the conference group. 

As the Senate will recall, the princi- 
pal item in issue between the House and 
the Senate on this bill was project 
62-a-6, electric generating facilities for 
the new production reactor, Hanford, 
Wash., $95 million. This project was in- 
cluded in H.R. 7576, as reported by the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, but 
was deleted by the House in their action 
on the bill. The Senate, acting on the 
House bill, amended it to include the 
Hanford project and, in addition in- 
cluded a project 62-e—4, providing $5 
million for nuclear research in connec- 
tion with the development of new uses 
for coal. 

The substitute project agreed upon by 
the conferees provides for a 400,000- 
kilowatt electrical plant to be used ex- 
clusively to supply the power require- 
ments of the AEC’s Hanford plutonium 
production site. Although this project 
does not have all of the economic 
advantages of the originally proposed 
800,000-kilowatt plan as approved by the 
Senate, it does have the potential for 
lowering the Government’s cost in con- 
nection with the operation of the Han- 
ford site. 

The economic justification for the 400,- 
000-kilowatt plant is based upon data 
supplied to the Joint Committee by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. These 
data indicate that this proposed $58 
million plant can be paid off by savings 
on the cost of electrical power at Han- 
ford over a period of about 9 years of 
operation. It should be noted that these 
payout estimates include a 4-percent 
annual interest charge on the plant in- 
vestment. As such, this project is a 
sound economic investment for the Gov- 
ernment. 

It should be emphasized that all of the 
electrical power produced at the facility 
will be used for national defense pur- 
poses in connection with the operation of 
the AEC Hanford installation which pro- 
duces material for the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons. Since the electrical 
power is limited to use at the Hanford 
installation, the question of whether or 
not the AEC will be entering the com- 
mercial power business may be discarded 
as a consideration. 

Finally, even though the plant as 
agreed upon by the conferees will have 
one-half the rated capacity of the orig- 
inally proposed project, it will still be the 
world’s largest atomic powerplant from 
a@ single reactor. 

Mr. President, I believe that the posi- 
tion agreed upon by the conferees is a 
sensible compromise in the best interests 
of the Government, and accordingly I 
urge Senate approval of this conference 
report. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I did not sign 
the conference report because of the one 
item contained in it for the develop- 
ment of a single generator to utilize the 
steam from the plutonium reactor at 
Hanford. I do not expect to oppose the 
general adoption of the report, but I 
wish to make my objection a matter 
of record. 

The Senate passed the bill authoriz- 
ing the construction of two generators 
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at a total cost, I believe, of $95 million, 
to utilize the steam from the reactor 
and for the production of 800,000 kilo- 
watts of electricity, most of which would 
be sold. I felt that that violated the 
basic provisions of the Atomic Energy 
Act and would put the Atomic Energy 
Commission into the direct commercial 
sale of electricity. 

It must be borne in mind, however, 
that about 2 years ago Congress author- 
ized, the Committee on Appropriations 
approved, and Congress appropriated 
$25 million to convert the heat from this 
reactor into steam. That money has 
already been spent. The $95 million 
which was originally authorized in the 
bill was an additional amount to pro- 
duce this electricity. I felt it was un- 
economic, and I think the figures show 
that it was an uneconomic, high-cost 
electricity. I opposed it in the authori- 
zation bill. 

This provision in the conference re- 
port provides for the installation of one 
generator or one unit to produce about 
400,000 kilowatts of electricity, prac- 
tically all of which will be used at the 
plant itself. I still feel this is expensive 
electricity and that the proposal is un- 
warranted. I feel that if the full, actual 
costs of the electricity were assessed to 
the kilowatts, if the full costs were in- 
cluded, one could determine that it 
would be possible to build a steamplant 
to produce electricity cheaper than this 
expenditure will produce it. 

Therefore, because I could not approve 
of this item, I did not sign the confer- 
ence report. However, a majority in 
each House approved the report on the 
authorization bill. 

The provision for the electricity to be 
produced by this generator also includes 
a substantial amount of money, is never- 
theless a minor part of the total ap- 
propriations authorized by the bill and 
which are essential. I do not object to 
any other provisions of the conference 
report. 

Simply for the record, I suggest that 
this steam will be available, but, so far 
as I know, no private or public body is 
willing to buy the steam or to build the 
generator to generate the electricity. I 
think that is definite proof that the elec- 
tricity to be generated at the Hanford 
plant is uneconomic. If it were eco- 
nomic, then I think there would be a 
scramble on the part of private and 
public bodies to take over the steam and 
to build generators themselves. Signif- 
icantly, they will not do it; and, so far 
as I know, there is no attempt on the 
part of anyone to take the steam and 
build a generator as a part of a private 
operation. 

Again I say that this operation will 
put the Atomic Energy Commission into 
the business of manufacturing electric- 
ity commercially. Although Congress 
can change the act at any time, basi- 
cally the Atomic Energy Act places 
the Atomic Energy Commission in the 
business of experimentation and de- 
velopment. There is nothing in the 


plutonium plant which adds to the 
knowledge of the art of manufacturing 
electricity in any material degree. We 
know what kind of plant it is. Plants 
like it. have been built before. This op- 
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eration will not add to the general ad- 
vanced knowledge of the production of 
plutonium. There is nothing in the 
generator or in the transmission of the 
steam which will add anything to the 
advanced knowledge of the production 
of electricity. It is all standard pro- 
cedure. 

To extend the operations of the plant 
to the manufacturing of electricity will 
violate the basic provisions of the Atom- 
ic Energy Act as it now exists. AsI say, 
Congress can change the provisions of 
the act any time it wishes to do so, and 
apparently intends to do so. But it is 
my contention that the Atomic Energy 
Commission has no more business oper- 
ating a commercial electric powerplant 
than the Civil Aeronautics Commission 
has operating an airline, or the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission has op- 
erating a bucketshop or any other kind 
of securities disposal enterprise. But 
apparently that is what the Atomic 
Energy Commission will be expected to 
do. Evidently we are moving into that 
area. 

While most of the electricity—about 
350,000 kilowatts—can be used at the 
Hanford plant, there will still be, under 
present circumstances, about 50,000 kilo- 
watts which will be sold or otherwise 
disposed of. My personal opinion is 
that it will not be sold at a price which 
will reflect the cost of the production 
of the electricity. So the Government 
will be subsidizing that production; the 
Government will be placed squarely into 
the production of power on a subsidized 
basis, through a Commission which never 
was established to enter into commercial 
enterprise operations. 

Let me emphasize again that, in my 
opinion, if this electricity could be eco- 
nomically or competitively produced, 
private and public bodies in that area 
would be bidding for the steam and 
building their own generators to make 
and sell the electricity. However, that 
is not the case. No; the Government 
will subsidize the production of that 
electricity. 

As is true of some of the other opera- 
tions of the Government, all the costs 
will not appear in the final rate struc- 
ture on which the charges for the elec- 
tricity will be made. I think it will be 
subsidized electricity, and the difference 
in cost will come out of the Federal 
Treasury as a subsidy. I think some of 
the costs will be concealed, just like the 
sheriff’s hat. 

There is an old story about a sheriff 
who submitted an expense account and 
included the cost of a hat in which some 
bullet holes had been shot. The board 
of supervisors refused to pay for the 
hat, saying it would not pay for a hat 
or other articles of personal clothing, 
even though they were destroyed in line 
of duty. They therefore denied the 
claim for the hat. 

The next month the sheriff submitted 
another bill but did not include the cost 
of the hat at all. However, at the bot- 
tom of the bill was a little note which 
said, “The hat is in here, but you can’t 
find it.” 

That is the way with the price struc- 
ture for the electricity which will be 
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developed at the Hanford plant. The 
Government will establish a cost struc- 
ture, but the whole cost will not be 
shown in it. The $25 million which has 
already been included for convertibility 
will not, in my judgment, be included 
in the cost structure. Neither will many 
other additions and deductions be in- 
cluded. The electricity will be subsi- 
dized at Government expense. This will 
be a new program, an innovation in put- 
ting the Government directly into the 
production and sale of electricity 
through the Atomic Energy Commission. 

I will not try to prevent the adoption 
of the conference report, because, in the 
main, with this exception, the items 
contained in the report are essentially 
for the continued development and 
operation of atomic energy. I only 
make an exception with respect to this 
one item, and have given my reason for 
not signing the conference report. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield, of course. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am sorry; I 
thought I had been yielded the floor. 

Mr. BENNETT. Does the Senator 
from Iowa believe that next year or an- 
other year we will have before us a 
proposal to utilize the remainder of the 
steam and build other generators, so that 
eventually we will end with the original 
proposal to use all the steam? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I anticipate 
that next year the Commission will come 
before us with a proposal to build the 
other unit. There is a reason for that. 
The only unit which they are proposing 
to build can probably be used from 65 
to 70 or 75 percent of its time capacity. 
If there were two units, because of the 
particular situation with respect to dump 
power out there, they probably could not 
use two units on an overall basis of 
more than 35 percent of their capacity. 
That would send the cost away up. But 
they will use the figures now—those who 
are advocating the complete utilization 
of the steam—based upon the high per- 
centage of utilization for one generator, 
in order to try to sell the second one 
next year or the year after. 

No; I do not believe there is any ques- 
tion that the public power people will 
come before Congress, having had this 
much success with respect to one gen- 
erator, and will want a second generator 
next year. 

Mr. BENNETT. So instead of really 
facing the whole problem now, this is 
simply a foot-in-the-door method, and 
the Commission will be back next year. 
That is what worries the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I feel so, 
and that is why I am opposed to this 
plan. I believe it is uneconomic and 
unsound. That is why I wish to make 
my own position clear. 

Mr. President, I do not care to delay 
the action of the Senate on the con- 
ference report; and I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island for yielding to me 
at this time. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield 1 
minute to me? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. I should like to as- 
sociate myself with the entire state- 
ment made by the Senator from Iowa. 
I, too, signed the minority views when 
this proposal came from the committee, 
and I take the same position that the 
Senator from Iowa does. I feel that 
this provision constitutes a foot in the 
door. I am not sure whether it justi- 
fies a vote against the entire conference 
report, but I am sorry this provision is 
included in it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to make several observa- 
tions. 

First, let me say that the very light 
which illuminates this Chamber at this 
moment is being generated through the 
operation of a Government-owned 
plant. We do not propose that any- 
thing new be done at Hanford. But a 
tremendous amount of steam is being 
wasted there at the present time. It 
will be developed and generated there, 
regardless of whether it is used in the 
way now proposed. We only propose to 
harness the steam and make good use 
of it. The electricity thus generated 
will not be sold commercially, but will 
be used exclusively at the Hanford plant. 
If that is not economical use, I should 
like to know what economical use is. 

Second, I should like to state that an 
important letter in connection with this 
matter is dated August 18, 1961, and was 
addressed by A. R. Luedecke, General 
Manager of the U.S. Atomic Commis- 
sion, to James T. Ramey, executive di- 
rector of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, Congress of the United 
States; and the letter proves the eco- 
nomics of the proposed use of this plant. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

APPENDIX A 
U.S. Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., August 18, 1961. 

Mr. James T. RAMEY, 

Executive Director, Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, Congress of the United 
States. 

Dear Mr. RaMEy: In accordance with your 
request of August 16, we have calculated 
the duration of the dual-purpose period at 
the Hanford NPR necessary to pay off the 
investment in a powerplant consisting of 
one turbine-generator unit. The unit as- 
sumed was sized at the 400-electric-mega- 
watt level now under study for a two-unit 
project. The budget estimate is $58 mil- 
lion. 

As requested, the calculations have been 
performed on three different bases: 

1. FPC’s primary evaluation. 

2. FPC’s secondary evaluation. 

3. FPC’s secondary evaluation including 
credit for advanced power sales. 

The results are as follows: 

1. On the basis of the primary evaluation, 
a 12-year dual-purpose period (14-year pro- 
duction campaign) would pay off the plant. 

2. On the basis of the secondary evalua- 
tion, a 10-year dual-purpose period (12-year 
production campaign) would pay off the 
plant. 
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3. On the basis of the secondary evalua- 
tion including credit for advanced power 
sales, a 9-year dual-purpose period (11-year 
production campaign) would pay off the 

lant. 

. You will recall that current studies have 
assumed an 8-year dual-purpose period, 
10-year production campaign. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. R. LUEDECKE, 
General Manager. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, be- 
yond that, I have nothing further to say. 
This compromise had to be effected. I 
am sorry we did not succeed in providing 
for generation in this way of the entire 
$00,000 kilowatts. The compromise 
means we shall have to waste one-half 
of the potential, but that was the deci- 
sion at which the conference committee 
arrived. But I maintain that the deci- 
sion was a wise one in view of the opposi- 
tion in the House of Representatives. I 
think the proposed use is economic, and 
is the right thing to do, and is the best 
that can be achieved in view of the atti- 
tude of all concerned. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield to 
me? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the Senator from Rhode Island. I, too, 
rise in support of the conference report 
on the AEC authorization bill, H.R. 7576. 

It seems to me the question before the 
Congress is a very simple one. The 
Atomic Energy Commission is construct- 
ing a large reactor at its Hanford instal- 
lation, to produce plutonium, which is 
one of the essential ingredients in atomic 
weapons, particularly small _ tactical 
weapons. From the present status of 
international affairs it would appear that 
the Government will require the produc- 
tion of this plutonium for an extended 
period—at least 15 years. In the opera- 
tion of this plutonium reactor, large 
quantities of steam will be produced in 
connection with the secondary cooling 
of the reactor. 

The issue before the Congress is sim- 
ply this: Should we utilize a part of the 
11 million pounds of steam per hour 
which will be produced by this reactor, 
or should it be wasted into condensors 
and dumped into the Columbia River? 

I am supporting the conference pro- 
posal to cut the plant down to one gen- 
erator which will produce approximately 
400,000 kilowatts, to be used exclusively 
for the AEC Hanford installation. I do 
this in the spirit of compromise and as a 
means of avoiding the question of wheth- 
er the Atomic Energy Commission would 
be in the commercial power business. 

It should be clear that the electric 
power produced under this compromise 
amendment will be devoted to the Han- 
ford national defense installation which 
is producing one of our essential weapons 
materials—plutonium. 

Considerable savings will be achieved 
in the AEC power costs at the site by 
utilizing the byproduct steam of this plu- 
tonium reactor. Every dollar invested in 
these facilities will be paid back with 
interest in terms of power savings. This 
has been attested to by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, based on reports by the 
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Federal Power Commission, the General 
Electric Co., and their architect-engi- 
neers. The Joint Committee has re- 
quested that there be undertaken an op- 
timization study on the single generator 
which should indicate that even greater 
savings can be achieved if the use of a 
single generator is optimized. 

It has been stated that the construc- 
tion of the one generator at Hanford 
would release an equivalent amount of 
power supplied by the Bonneville Power 
Administration and further increase the 
alleged surplus in the Northwest. It is 
true that this would release power that 
Bonneville would otherwise supply to the 
Hanford installation. The joint com- 
mittee has testimony, however, that 
Bonneville would supply this power to 
private utilities and private industries 
in the Northwest who are in urgent need 
of additional power supplies. 

It has been alleged that the 400,000- 
kilowatt generator would not make Han- 
ford self-sufficient, because of standby 
power required from Bonneville. As in- 
dicated in the report by the managers of 
the House, this would be true in any 
event, whether AEC produced its own 
power or obtained power from Bonne- 
ville. The present power supply from 
Bonneville to the Hanford installation 
obviously has to have backup power, and 
so would any other alternative arrange- 
ment, including AEC-produced power. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I want 
to emphasize that this is an economic 
project. It will serve the national de- 
fense, and it is a sincere compromise 
effort to work out a solution between the 
desires of the Senate and the House. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to compli- 
ment the Senator from Rhode Island, 
who is in charge of this measure. I 
believe that in view of the circumstances, 
which he has brought out, the conference 
report is as good a measure as it was 
possible to achieve. It would have been 
shortsighted indeed for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to have continued to purchase 
nearly 400,000 kilowatts of electricity, 
while at the same time permitting its 
own potential power to go to waste at 
the very spot where the power being pur- 
chased is being used. I would even have 
voted for development of the entire 
amount of power, all of which is now 
going to waste there—approximately 
800,000 kilowatts. But I understand it 
was not possible to obtain an agreement 
in regard to the entire amount. 

Certainly the Senator from Rhode 
Island has done a remarkably fine job 
in bringing to us the conference report 
we are about to adopt. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Rhode Island 
yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, so far as the production of steam 
at reactors is concerned, let me point out 
that every reactor in the United States 
produces heat. At Hanford enough heat 
has been produced to raise the tempera- 
ture of the Columbia River by 2°, but 
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turbines or generators to produce elec- 
tricity from that steam have not been 
installed all these years. In the opinion 
of some, that has been wasted. How- 
ever, that has not been done, because the 
production of electricity in that way 
would be uneconomic. As I said the 
other day, a great deal of water runs 
down the Potomac River; and, according 
to that theory, all that water is being 
wasted, and we should have constructed 
many dams, to produce electricity, re- 
gardless of the cost, because all the 
water is being wasted. But the question 
is one of efficiency and the cost per kilo- 
watt and whether the electricity which 
could be produced and acquired in other 
ways would be cheaper for the Govern- 
ment than electricity produced in that 
way. I merely wish to make that point 
clear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 





MEDICAL CARE—THE FORGOTTEN 
ISSUE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as we ap- 
proach the close of the session some time 
this month, I have in mind winding up 
the issue of medical care insurance for 
the aged, on which I wish to speak 
briefly, but to the point. 

Mr. President, medical care insurance 
for the aged is obviously the forgotten 
issue; and if we have forgotten to call 
it the forgotten issue, we are reminded 
of it by the President’s sudden interest 
in the subject, as evidenced by the ex- 
change of letters with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the chairman 
of the Special Committee on the Aging, 
of which I am also a member. The ex- 
change only emphasizes the default of 
the administration in regard to medical 
care insurance for the aged at this ses- 
sion. 

Mr. President, we may just as well 
call a spade a spade. The issue has been 
deferred until 1962, out of choice, be- 
cause apparently it is deemed more ad- 
visable to have it debated and brought 
to a decision in the 1962 congressional 
campaign year than in 1961. 

All this does is to spend another year 
with this issue—another year during 
which the aged, about whom all of us 
are deeply concerned, will not have the 
protection they might very well be given 
by this legislation, which I hope very 
much will be enacted. They could have 
had it in 1961, in my opinion, and they 
would have been very much more likely 
to have it in 1961 than in 1962, although 
of course I hope we shall still do in 1962 
what we should have done this year. 

But I would be less than honest and 
devoted to my duty, and fair to the other 
Senators who joined me in the effort to 
get something done in this field this 
year, if I did not make this statement. 

Together with 10 of my colleagues— 
and I wish to give their names: Sena- 
tors Cooprer, of Kentucky; Scort, of 
Pennsylvania; AIKEN, of Vermont; Fon, 
of Hawaii; Corron, of New Hampshire; 
my own colleague, Mr. Kreatinc, of New 
York; Kucuet, of California; Prouty, of 
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Vermont; and SALTONSTALL, of Massa- 
chusetts—I am the sponsor of a bill to 
provide health care insurance for the 
aged, a bill for which I have fought for 
a long time, and which was introduced 
on February 13, 1961. 

Subsequently, I tried, by amendment 
of one of the pending bills, to bring about 
some action, but knowing we did not 
have the votes and that, unless the ma- 
jority side wished to bring it up, it would 
not be adopted, I consulted with the very 
distinguished Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], who has had the 
leadership in this matter, and he gave 
us various assurances on the floor that 
something would be done, that hearings 
would be held, and a real effort would 
be made to bring the matter to an issue 
and determination this year. 

Of course, nothing has been done. My 
amendment did not have a chance, as 
we all knew, and I would not prejudice 
it by forcing it to a vote under those cir- 
cumstances. 

So here we are, near the end of the 
session, with the statement of President 
Kennedy in a letter to the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara] in which the 
President said, “I intend to recommend 
that this legislation be given the highest 
priority at the next session of Congress.” 

The President of the United States will 
have to do more than give it the highest 
priority, because he had given it the 
highest priority in 1961, and it became 
the forgotten issue of 1961. 

Medical care insurance for the aged 
represents an even more inept example 
of administration leadership than Fed- 
eral aid to education. At least, on Fed- 
eral aid to education, an effort—however 
weak—was made to rescue the legisla- 
tion. On medical care for the aged, not 
even a word was uttered by the President 
from the day he placed it on his “must” 
list of legislation at this session as one 
of the 16 measures he said had to be 
passed. 

I am not too convinced that even in 
1962 there is going to be action on this 
measure. I am not given to making aim- 
less speeches on the floor, or speeches of 
partisan protest, for all the good that 
they do. However, I think it is essential 
that the record should be kept straight, 
in view of the fact that those who took 
such a strong position in the 1960 cam- 
paign that medical care for the aged 
would get attention, that it was very 
high on the list, and would have the 
strong support of the administration— 
they are the ones who are laying it 
aside. And, what is more important than 
the affairs of the aged is that the issue 
may also become the forgotten issue of 
the 1962 campaign. It is being tossed 
into that controversy, with strong op- 
position from doctors of medicine, in a 
congressional campaign year, when it 
may suffer expressly on that account. 

Therefore, the point of my speech to- 
day is that the President should lend 
his encouragement to an agreement on 
a bill between the Republicans and Dem- 
ocats. He cannot pass such a bill with- 
out some strong support on this side of 
the aisle, as he knows, and as he knew 
when he stood in this Chamber as a Sen- 
ator and asked for support, and, as he 
knows, he has not been able to pass any 
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real welfare measure in this session with- 
out Republican support.. Nothing will 
endanger this program more in 1962 
than the failure to call now for an effort 
to have an agreement between Republi- 
can and Democratic Senators for this 
type of legislation, as well as in the other 
body, on a compromise bill before we get 
together in 1962. That is the purpose 
of my speech. 

I urge the President of the United 
States to ask the Special Committee on 
the Aging to use the congressional re- 
cess of 1961 to reach a compromise be- 
tween the Democratic and Republican 
plans on medical care—the Democratic 
plan being the Anderson-King bill, and 
the Republican plan being the bill which 
I introduced and referred to a moment 
ago. At least there we will have some 
chance of avoiding the enmeshing of 
the legislation in 1962 politics. 

If the President is realistic, he knows 
that he will need Republican support to 
adopt a medical care for the aged plan, 
just as he needed Republican support 
for every major legislative success he 
has had at this session. 

So, having sponsored, with other Re- 
publicans, the alternative to the admin- 
istration plan, I am convinced that a 
satisfactory compromise is available to 
the administration which will make 
medical care for the aged a reality for 12 
million to 14 million citizens 65 and over 
in 1962, and not a political will-o’-the- 
wisp, as it has been in 1961. 

What are the lines the settlement can 
follow? I believe there are four pro- 
posals in which there is a real possibility 
of getting together. 

One is to cover all the aging, not 
merely those on social security, which is 
a very important element of the plan 
which the other Republican Members of 
the Senate and I propose. 

The second is to provide for preventive 
care. There is no doctor’s care provided 
in the Anderson-King plan or in the ad- 
ministration plan, but it is a critically 
essential plan for us to avail ourselves 
of the different facilities which the 
States have for the care of the aged, in- 
stead of centralizing and making uni- 
form a Federal plan which tries to con- 
form, but utilizing all the available 
medical facilities in every State, and al- 
lowing the States to better and improve 
their plans. 

Finally, beneficiaries of voluntary 
health plans should be given the oppor- 
tunity to continue their health plans, or 
health insurance, or participation in a 
trade union plan or a pension and wel- 
fare plan, as an alternative to accepting 
the benefits under the Federal bill. 

Those are the four areas in which, I 
am convinced, it is possible to work out 
a compromise. 

As to the general situation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is getting worse, not better. It 
is for this reason that the administra- 
tion must bear the full responsibility for 
failing to push the legislation at this 
session of Congress. 

What has happened so far with the 
Kerr-Mills bill, which we passed in the 
absence of an ability to agree on either 
my program, which was, incidentally, 
backed by Vice President Nixon and 
which received the overwhelming sup- 
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port of Republicans in the Senate, and 
the plan which was then Senator Ken- 
nedy’s program? We passed the Kerr- 
Mills bill, but it has proved to be utterly 
inadequate to the purpose for which it 
was adopted by Congress. 

Little change in the provision of 
medical care for the aged has occurred, 
but the major net effect of this legisla- 
tion in its first 6 months of operation 
was to shift a sizable share of the costs 
from the States to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Only a little over 10,000 new 
people have gotten the benefit of any 
medical care plan by virtue of the so- 
called Kerr-Mills bill. Indeed, only 12 
States and 2 possessions; namely, the 
Virgin Islands and the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, are thus far actively 
participating in the program, and in 
these virtually all the cases handled 
have been transferred from the old age 
assistance program, because the Federal 
participation under the Kerr-Mills bill 
is much larger than it was under the 
old age assistance program. Only 
10,229 persons, to be exact, have received 
medical assistance for the first time 
under the Kerr-Mills bill in the period 
between October 1960 and April 1961, 
the last date for which we have figures. 

Since the Kerr-Mills program has an 
income ceiling ranging from $1,000 a 
year per person in Kentucky to $1,800 
in New York, and $2,600 a year per 
couple, many people who would be 
eligible will not make use of its benefits 
because they will not submit to the 
“means” test. 

Taking my own State, we estimated 
800,000 eligible under the Kerr-Mills 
bill. There is a potential reach of that 
number of people over 65. Actually, 
16,337 have received benefits of the pro- 
gram, and a great majority of those are 
persons who were being cared for under 
the old age assistance program and now 
are being cared for under the Kerr-Mills 
bill. 

Mr. President, the forecast is not very 
auspicious, either. Twelve States and 
2 possessions, as I said, are actively par- 
ticipating in the program. What have 
we to look forward to? Four States have 
passed appropriate legislation which is 
under consideration by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Eight States have passed bills and are 
now in the planning stage for their pro- 
grams. Four States are in the process 
of passing legislation; perhaps the legis- 
lation has been passed by one house or 
another, or is in some other legislative 
stage. 

As we look forward well into 1962 we 
observe that about half of the States 
will be participating; 28 out of a total 
of 50. 

Mr. President, the need, which was so 
much talked about on the floor in the 
debate and in the campaign of 1960, 
has not decreased. It has materially 
increased. The number of citizens over 
65 has materially increased. Indeed, it 
is estimated that the number will dou- 
ble in the next 40 years, by the end of 
this century. 

Costs for doctors, drugs, and hospital- 
ization have materially increased. In- 
comes of the aged have remained inade- 
quate to meet these costs. 
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I cite one figure. Two-thirds of our 
senior citizens live in family units which 
have incomes of under $4,000 per an- 
num. That is just about the breaking 
point at which an individual might con- 
ceivably be viable in terms of medical 
care if not stricken with some catas- 
trophe. 

Unless we have any illusions about the 
income figures, 53 percent of those who 
are over 65 live in family units with 
family incomes of under $3,000 a year. 
This is markedly inadequate and very 
close to the standard under which as- 
sistance is extended under the program 
of the Kerr-Mills bill. 

What do we find? We find that the 
Kerr-Mills bill has not done the job 
which needs to be done. That is the 
first point. 

The second point is that the problem 
has, if anything, grown rather than de- 
creased 


The third point is that the adminis- 
tration, out of choice, I think as a 
strictly political decision, has deferred 
the whole problem for another year. 

Mr. President, this is a pretty tragic 
situation. I have strongly urged in this 
speech, therefore, that the administra- 
tion, at the very least, try to redeem its 
fault of omission by encouraging, sup- 
porting, backing, and requesting that 
there be agreed upon a bill, as between 
both sides of the aisle, or those of us on 
both sides of the aisle in any position to 
agree as to this type of proposed legis- 
lation, so that at least when the Con- 
gress comes back into session in January 
we can be ready to “go to town” with a 
bill which has been agreed upon, which 
would not require hearings and a recon- 
ciliation of varying points of view as 
between various people who are in favor 
of this type of legislation. 

In respect to that particular subject, I 
wish to make a few observations, be- 
cause the hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the other body 
have shown why it is necessary to do far 
more than we have yet done, or, appar- 
ently, than the administration has in 
contemplation doing. 

There developed in the hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means 
on the other side of the Capitol a very 
strong difference on the question of cost. 
There were cost estimates of the program 
under a social security scheme offered by 
the administration, related to the so- 
called Anderson-King bill, and they 
ranged from $152 million in 1962 to 
$2,640 million annually at the end of the 
century. The effort to finance the pro- 
gram was to be based upon 1% percent 
of payroll, three-quarters of 1 percent 
each from the employer and the em- 
ployee, with an increase of the social 
security tax base from $4,800 to $5,200 
per annum. 

These figures were very sharply chal- 
lenged by the insurance companies, 
which estimated the cost as early as 1963 
at $2,179 million per annum, a level not 
expected to be reached, according to the 
Government witnesses, until sometime 
between 1975 and 1990. The estimated 
cost in 1964 is $2,483 million, almost the 
same cost as was calculated by the Fed- 
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—_ Government witnesses for the year 
2000. 

These are very marked and very 
alarming differences. Indeed, the ques- 
tion of cost is a very critical one in this 
regard. 

We already observe the difficulty which 
is created on the question of cost by an 
estimate made by the Special Commit- 
tee on Aging. Whereas we thought the 
Kerr-Mills medical assistance program 
would cost an aggregate of $600 million 
in its first full year of national opera- 
tion, in all the States, the estimate of 
cost now has been raised to $800 million, 
roughly half of which will be provided by 
the Federal Government. 

Indeed, expenditures under the Kerr- 
Mills program are getting within ‘‘shoot- 
ing range” of the expenditures which my 
Republican colleagues and I predicted 
would be adequate for a general revenue 
plan for medical care for the aged. We 
had estimated overall costs in the area 
of $1 billion to $1.2 billion, with Federal 
participation of about $600 million, to re- 
lieve us of all the arguments and diffi- 
culties inherent in the social security 
approach. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator some questions for information. 

Can the Senator advise us how many 
States have qualified to participate in 
the program authorized by the Kerr- 
Mills bill which was enacted a year ago? 

Mr. JAVITS. Only 12 States, plus 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
Even when one projects everything 
ahead optimistically to 1962, including 
the legislation in progress, the plans 
being made, and so on, one can reach a 
grand total of only 28. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am happy to say that 
my own State has put itself in a position 
to cooperate with the Federal Govern- 
ment under the Kerr-Mills program, 
but I am disappointed and somewhat 
discouraged by the infrequency with 
which States indicate interest. When 
Congress is about to pass a bill some 
States say, “This is our business. There 
should not be a Federal program.” 

Congress passes a bill, and leaves it to 
the States to qualify and to cooperate 
under the program set up by the bill. I 
well recall the amendment to the Social 
Security Act passed last year. Only two 
or three States qualified. An unemploy- 
ment compensation act was passed by 
the Congress, and only three or four 
States put their houses in order. 

Thereafter it becomes necessary, in 
order to extend the benefits at all, to en- 
act Federal legislation. I fear that is 
what is about to happen in regard to the 
Kerr-Mills program, which the Congress 
authorized last year. While it was nota 
complete program by any means, it did 
take a step toward the ultimate goal of 
adequate medical care for the older 
people. 

I am disappointed to learn that only 
12 States have put their houses in order, 
so as to take advantage of the law. 

This may lead to the argument that 
the Federal Government will have to 
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provide the benefits, that one cannot rely 
on the States to do so. Sooner or later 
the Federal Government will doit. Then 
it will be said, “You are federalizing 
things which ought to be under the 
jurisdiction of the States.” 

When the States will not provide what 
is needed, I do not know what else can 
be done. I can visualize the same thing 
occurring in regard to medical care for 
the aged. The States apparently are not 
going to put themselves in a position to 
care for their own aged people, even 
with the cooperation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Eventually, although I had 
hoped it would not be necessary, I can 
see us enacting Federal legislation to 
supervise the program and to:provide the 
medical care and hospital care for the 
older people of the country which is 
needed, regardless of the State of resi- 
dence of the people. 

Mr. JAVITS. Not only has the State 
participation been relatively disappoint- 
ing—and I shall furnish for the Recorp 
the complete chart of the situation in 
all of the States—but also I point out 
that only some 10,229 have actually par- 
ticipated under the Kerr-Mills program. 
That is all, notwithstanding the asser- 
tions on the floor of the Senate, which 
the Senator may remember, that 10 mil- 
lion of the aged were eligible to be con- 
sidered under the Kerr-Mills program. 

Mr. AIKEN. Under the program which 
my own State has established, there will 
be in the State 6,000 or 7,000 elderly peo- 
ple who will qualify under the Kerr-Mills 
program. If that ratio were applied to 
all the States, several million people in 
those States might be made eligible. If 
the other States take no action, we shall 
find ourselves enacting Federal legisla- 
tion which will cover all of them. 

Mr. JAVITS. In my own State of New 
York there is a potential of 175,000 New 
York citizens over 65 who might become 
eligible under the Kerr-Mills bill, but we 
need a Federal program that would 
reach an estimated 1,325,000 persons 
over 65 who would fall in the general 
category of needing some help with their 
medical problems. This point is empha- 
sized by the fact that there are about 
16% million people over 65 in the coun- 
try—incidentally, every day 3,000 more 
people join the ranks of those over 65— 
and about three-quarters of those have 
chronic ailments. As we all know, peo- 
ple over 65 on the average spend twice 
as many days in the hospital as the rest 
of the population. Their hospital bills 
are twice those of persons under 65, and 
their average income is only half as 
much. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may add to what 
I have already said? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. In the United States 
there are 16% million people over 65 
years of age. They are very fortunate 
that they have someone in the US. Sen- 
ate like the senior Senator from New 
York to put their case before the public 
and before the Congress. Otherwise they 
would be in a very deplorable situation 
indeed. I think it is also deplorable in 
some States the people who complain 
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about the situation make no move, or 
little move, to correct it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 
The Senator from Vermont may not have 
been in the Chamber when I started. 
The purpose of my speech is to point 
out that notwithstanding the weeping 
and wailing which went on in 1960, at 
the time of the great national cam- 
paign, about the fact that we had to 
do something for the aged—at that time 
medical care insurance for the aged was 
one of the big measures on the Presi- 
dent’s “must” list for 1961—the session 
of 1961 has come and gone without any- 
thing being done about the problem. In 
fact, between the time it was put on the 
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when he wrote a letter to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] saying 
he wanted it to have the “highest 
priority” at the next session of Con- 
gress, not a word was said about it. It 
was the big forgotten issue of 1961. I 
point out that people like myself, the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and 
other Senators have been trying to stim- 
ulate some interest in the problem. It is 
pretty tough when those who made 
medical care for the aged their big cam- 
paign issue studiously neglected it and 
did nothing about it. They felt they 
had to talk us out of an effort to pre- 
sent an amendment on this subject to 
another bill when we did not have the 
votes to bring the issue directly to the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is unfortunate when 
the President sees fit to put this im- 
portant issue off until just before another 
election. No one knows in how many 
elections medical care insurance for the 
aged would prove to be a good issue, but 
sooner or later the people of this coun- 
try will realize that some of us tried to 
do something to correct the situation 
by providing for the needs of these 1614 
million older people more than a year 
ago. I join with the Senator from New 
York in saying that we must continue 
this work. I should like to get it out of 
politics. I do not like to see this subject 
brought up as a party issue every 2 or 
4 years. There would be much greater 
satisfaction in seeing this objective 
reached than in having an issue left 
over to be used for political purposes 
every 2 years. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am extremely proud 
of the fact that I have been able to ex- 
ercise a role on this question, and that 
the Senator from Vermont, for whom I 
have the greatest respect, has seen fit to 
join in it. 

I feel we are very close to agreements 
with those who represent the views 
espoused by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON]. In colloquy in the 
Senate Chamber in February 1961 and 
in colloquy a few weeks ago again in the 
Chamber, the Senator from New Mexico 
and I both indicated that we were close 
together, and the only restraint upon 
coming to the kind of agreement which 
could result very quickly in legislation 
that would be far less controversial than 
the wilderness bill, we are taking up to- 
day, is the fact that the administration 
has been unwilling to give the bill the 
green light for 1961. 
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I have been with the President in con- 
nection with many things he has tried 
to do. I have suffered a good deal of 
criticism, even from my own side of the 
aisle, when I have been on his side, be- 
cause I thought to do so was right in the 
interest of the country, the free world, 
or my own State. But I would be less 
than honest, when criticism is justly 
and richly deserved, if I failed to make 
such criticism with the same vigor and 
conviction with which I have evidenced 
my agreement on other occasions. 

I think it is sad and unfortunate— 
and the country should mark it well— 
that a whole year has gone by and, 
notwithstanding all the protestations of 
concern, absolutely nothing has been 
done on this subject except to have a 
hearing over in the other body. 

If the President cannot succeed in the 
effort, that is a failure of leadership 
which the country must mark. If the 
President can do it, that is all the more 
reason why it should have been done in 
the year 1961. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
have printed as a part of my remarks a 
number of charts to show the rate of 
progress, which is extremely small, 
under the MAA program—the Kerr-Mills 
program—and also an analysis of the 
costs of the Anderson-King social secu- 
rity bill, and an article from the Journal 
of Commerce, which sums up the prin- 
ciple points of our own alternative bill 
on this side. 

There being no objection, the infor- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 

TaBLeE I.—States participating in Kerr- 

Mills 

States with program in effect:! Idaho 
(July), Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New York, Oklahoma, Puerto Rico, 
S. Carolina (July), Tennessee (July), Utah 
(July), Virgin Islands, Washington, West 
Virginia. 

States with plans submitted to HEW (not 
in effect): Arkansas (approved) ?, Oregon 
(approved). In regional office: Louisiana (ef- 
fective Oct. 1, 1961), North Dakota (effective 
July 1, 1961). 

Legislation enacted but no plans sub- 
mitted: California (effective Jan. 1, 1962), 
Connecticut (effective April 15, 1962), Ha- 
waii (effective July 1, 1961), Illinois (effec- 
tive July 1, 1961), Maine (effective July 1, 
1961), New Hampshire (effective October 10, 
1961), Pennsylvania, Vermont (1962). 

Legislation in process to give basis for 
program or to provide appropriation: Passed 
one house: Alabama, Wisconsin; bill intro- 
duced: Delaware,‘ New Jersey.® 

Considering possible legislation: District 
of Columbia, 

Need legislation: No action anticipated: 
Alaska,‘ Arizona,‘ Colorado, Florida, Guam,‘ 
Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas,‘ ® 
Wyoming, Mississippi (session in 1962), Vir- 
ginia (session in 1962). 

States that have authority for MAA, but 
not implemented: Georgia,‘ enacted 1961 





‘Plans of these States are approved but 
not all in operation. 

2 Funds expected in September 1961. 

® Effective month following approval. 

‘Do not have in operation vendor pay- 
ment for medical care under OAA. 

*Intermittently in session; now in recess. 

* Constitutional amendment proposed. 
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but no funds available; Iowa, enacted 1961 
but no appropriation; New Mexico, enacted 
but plan withdrawn; no appropriation. 


TABLE 2—Medical assistance for the aged: 


Recipients and payments for recipients, by 
State, May 1961+ 












| 
Num- | Payments for re- 
| ber of cipients 
State eo gel ee A 2 
| ients | 
} | Total Average 
| | 
POR 2 | 41, 388 | $8, 295,631 | $200. 44 
Kentucky--_---.---- sa heat 38 1, 587 (2) 
Massachusetts. ._....-..--| 15,272 | * 3,019,037 | 197. 68 
Michigan..........-...-.- 3, 115 791,041 | 253.95 
New York-__-.- --| 16,887 3, 931, 676 240. 66 
Oklahoma..--- 176 33,672 | 191.32 
Virgin Islands__-_-_-- -| 4204 1,972 9. 67 
Ee 4 875 174,770 | 199.74 
West Virginia. ----- 5, 371 341, 876 63. 65 





1 Figures italicized represent program under State plan 
not yet approved by the Social Security Administration. 
All data subject to revision. 

2 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 
50 recipients. 

3 Excludes $95,152 in money payments not subject to 
Federal participation. 

4 Estimated. 
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Cost OF ANDERSON-KING Bit (H.R. 4222) 


The cost of the administration’s medicare 
bill was initially estimated at 0.60 percent 
of covered payroll. It was subsequently esti- 
mated at 10 percent higher because of in- 
creased cost factors (largely higher pay by 
hospitals for nonmedical staff) and higher 
estimates on costs of nursing homes and 
other services. Thus it was estimated that 
0.66 percent of covered payroll (at $4,800) 
would be necessary to cover all increased 
social security costs including medicare (0.65 
percent, if $5,200 is the base). 

In dollars, H.R. 4222 is estimated by social 
security to cost: 


Social security: Millions 
Ts task tachmemaza dag task Qighigincginemetaial $152 
Tain wire nineteen mente agbkt 1, 062 
ian as _terintinn Diep ichieines she sigeen qabaniiine ion 1,098 
FO a een icqin yw ace ween gina amin aite 1,134 
OTB iin bccn viens ain op cnbgeiievtts 1, 557 
DONG iis Hai isnseu= eed 2, 308 
DP cscabnetctecdcndc.s ae 2, 640 

Insurance companies: 
200GSies. SIR oee k IR 2,179 
30062 SSS ESSE LU Re Aa 2, 483 
TOES Sncsade dene Say eee aaa 5, 438 


In the testimony of H. Lewis Reitz on be- 
half of the major insurance associations, the 
costs of H.R. 4222 were estimated as above. 
Level premium was estimated at 1.73 per- 
cent on a $5,000 base. (See H.R. 4222 level 
premiums above.) 

Please note that the estimate for the 
health care bill S. 937 in which Senator 
JAVITS was joined by 10 other Republican 
Senators and which provided for Federal- 
State financing out of general revenue was 
at the annual cost of $1.1 billion. 

It is likely that both sets of statistics are 
substantially correct, because the sources 
differ from which they are derived. The ad- 
ministration’s statistics were established by 
Robert J. Myers, Chief Actuary of the Social 
Security Administration, on the basis of Na- 
tional Health Survey reports, which include 
the experience of the entire aging popula- 
tion in the country. 

The insurance company basis is much 
more selective. Its tables are based on the 
actual claim experience under Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield plans. It estimates hospital 
costs in 1963 at $37 per diem, while the 
administration figure is $32. It includes 
railroad retirees; H.R. 4222 does not. The 
probabilities are that in its estimates—and 
some of these statistics are based on esti- 
mates—the insurance companies err on the 
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side; the social security figures are 
likely to be on the low side. 
[From the New York Journal of Commerce, 
June 16, 1961] 
HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGING 


(By Jacos K. Javits, U.S. Senator from New 
York) 

There is substantial agreement that the 
Federal Government must help provide ade- 
quate health care for our senior citizens, 
most of whom cannot afford it. The fact 
that a majority of the 16 million who are 65 
and over have incomes of less than $1,000 
annually is a major factor in the mounting 
demand on Congress and on State legisla- 
tures to enact legislation to help assure the 
aged of adequate medical care. I firmly be- 
lieve that there must be a Federal program 
to make this care available. 

An adequate program to meet the needs 
of our senior citizens should give top priority 
to preventive medical care. Medical experts 
agree that adequate preventive medical care 
would lead to a sharp reduction in the occur- 
rence of chronic illness and long stays in 
the hospital. This can best be done by a first 
cost program, making physician’s care readily 
available at home or in the office. 

The administration proposal which Sena- 
tor CLINTON ANDERSON, Democrat, New Mex- 
ico, embodied in the bill he introduced in 
this 87th Congress does not meet the ob- 
jections to the Kennedy-Anderson bill which 
the Senate defeated last August. It fails to 
include the millions over 65 not covered un- 
der the social security system; it does not 
emphasize the preventive care that senior 
citizens need most; it fails to enable indi- 
vidual States to use their medical resources 
to provide more than minimum care; and it 
makes no suitable provision for voluntary 
health plans. 


WORK DIFFERENTLY 


Americans live and work differently from 
each other, and what may be a first-class 
health care plan for one person does not 
necessarily fill the bill for another man in 
another State. A satisfactory program 
should make provision for freedom of choice 
among health insurance programs including 
existing private nonprofit and cooperative 
health plans. 

In the bill which I presented to the Con- 

, there were three options from which 
the individual could chocse one. One was 
the minimum preventive medicare program 
which includes 12 physician’s visits, 21 days 
of hospital care, 63 days of nursing home 
care less any days of hospitalization at the 
ratio of 3 nursing home days to 1 day in hos- 
pital, 24 home nurse service calls as pre- 
scribed and the first $100 of ambulatory 
diagnostic laboratory or X-ray services. 


SECOND OPTION 


The sccond option is a catastrophic illness 
program for those who can afford to pay 
for their own preventive care but want to be 
insured against long-term high-cost illnesses. 
Its benefits form the most complete and 
comprehensive medical and hospitalization 
program so far devised after the insured per- 
son has incurred the first $250 of cost. 

The third option would help those who 
prefer a private health insurance plan or—as 
in the case of many retired workers—are al- 
ready covered by a group plan. This option 
calls for payment of the premium cost of 
such a noncancellable insurance plan up to 
a maximum per year of the per capita cost 
of the program. 

Similar freedom and flexibility must be of- 
fered to our States in a satisfactory health 
care insurance program. Our States are not 
all 50 identical miniatures of the Federal 
Government. Geography, history, resources, 
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and experience have all gone into the crea- 
tion of substantial differences, particularly 
with respect to medical facilities, costs, and 
care. There must be a margin of flexibility 
for each of the States to work from and in 
any sound medicare plan this must be taken 
into account. 
GENERAL REVENUE 

The funds to pay for this program would 
come from general revenue to which all tax- 
payers contribute. This is a sound and 
equitable manner of financing and has the 
merit of letting all the taxpayers share the 
cost of the medical care program for the 
senior citizen who has given his best years 
to the community. 

We have a responsibility toward the grow- 
ing number of senior citizens to help them 
meet the high costs of adequate medical 
care with dignity. I intend to continue my 
effort to develop a satisfactory program that 
can be enacted into law. Even if the pro- 
gram takes the social security tax method of 
financing in order to get a final result, the 
other considerations I have set forth are 
essential to enlisting the needed Republican 
support. 


Mr. JAVITS. I close on the same 
note upon which I opened. There is not 
too much use in crying over spilled milk, 
in the sense that a year has gone by 
and nothing has been done. The thing 
to do is to improve the present occasion 
if we can. It is for that reason that I 
urge the following: 

First, that the President not only give 
his support in a letter to the Senator 
from Michigan {[Mr. McNamara] saying, 
“We give highest priority,” but that the 
President give his support audibly, and 
in view of the entire country, about the 
fact that the Special Committee on the 
Aging, on which both Republican and 
Democratic Members are adequately 
represented, should now do its utmost, 
in the intervening period between now 
and the time Congress returns in Jan- 
uary, to agree upon a program of med- 
ical care insurance for the aged which 
will solve some of the problems between 
the social security proponents and the 
general revenue proponents. 

Again I say that everything I have 
said, everything the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] has said, and 
everything we have heard on the floor 
of the Senate indicates that we are very 
close to agreement. We need some sup- 
port from the White House. I think 
this program can be successful with the 
support of a great majority of the Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Second, that the program be given 
the highest priority by being the sub- 
ject of the first bill called up in January 
1962. I think it can be made ready to 
be called up within a week after we 
return. 

Third, that the President himself rec- 
ognize the fact that the measure cannot 
be passed except on a bipartisan basis. 
As I said, when he was a Senator he saw 
that point evidenced on the floor of the 
Senate; and, therefore, the Republicans 
should be invited to make their contri- 
bution to the effort by agreeing upon a 
bill for medical care for the aged which 
we can pass at the very opening of the 
1962 session. 

I yield the floor. 
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EXPANSION AND EXTENSION OF SA- 
LINE WATER CONVERSION PRO- 
GRAM 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 7916) to expand 
and extend the saline water conversion 
program being conducted by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BIBLE. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendment, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agree to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Jack- 
SON, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. CarRROLL, Mr. KUCHEL, 
and Mr. ALLottT conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS PRESERVATION 
SYSTEM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S.174) to establish a national 
wilderness preservation system for the 
permanent good of the whole people, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc, and 
that the bill as thus amended be con- 
sidered as original text for the purpose 
of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment 8—-23-61—A. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, 
line 2, beginning with “, and” strike out 
all to the period in line 8. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to bring into 
line the other types of land that are be- 
ing considered for wilderness purposes, 
lands of wildlife refuges and game 
ranges. 

In the evolution of the bill in commit- 
tee, the forest lands that are already in 
public ownership and have the classifica- 
tion of wilderness, wild, primitive, or 
canoe, and lands that are in national 
parks and monuments had a limitation 
placed on them, providing that no addi- 
tional land can be added by the Execu- 
tive between the date of the enactment 
of the bill and the time when the review 
period would run. However, with re- 
spect to national wildlife refuges and 
game ranges, this limitation was not 
presented. 

So the bill as it is now written would 
permit the President, after the enact- 
ment of the bill, to continue to add acre- 
age to our wildlife refuges and game 
ranges, and that area might be present- 
ed as wilderness and might go into the 
wilderness system. 
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One of the objections of some people, 
particularly in the western part of our 
country, has been the fear that great 
additional blocks of land might go into 
the wilderness system through this ex- 
ecutive procedure. 

If the amendment is adopted there will 
be no way to enlarge the amount of land 
that can be considered beyond the land 
already classified under the statute in 
existence. Therefore I believe it is a 
desirable and worthwhile limitation. If 
we enact the pending bill and it becomes 
law, we will know precisely the lands 
about which we are talking and those 
that will become a part of the wilder- 
ness system. 

If after the bill becomes law, at a fu- 
ture date, there is a desire to add an area 
to the wilderness system, or to take an 
area out of the wilderness system, we 
must proceed by regular congressional 
act being enacted just as any other law 
is enacted. Therefore I urge strongly 
that the amendment be adopted to make 
the bill restrictive in the area of wild- 
life refuges and game ranges, as it is in 
other areas of the public land. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
for his statement. His amendment is a 
constructive one. It helps to implement 
the purposes of the committee in report- 
ing the bill. As the Senator knows and 
as he has so well stated, we have tried 
in the bill to confine the wilderness sys- 
tem to certain existing categories of land. 
We confine it to the wilderness areas 
within the national parks and national 
monuments, and provide a method for 
bringing these areas into the system. 
We confine it, secondly, to primitive 
areas in national forests, and provide a 
method for permanently retaining such 
portions of these areas as are finally re- 
viewed and approved, in the wilderness 
system. 

The same thing is true of the national 
wildlife refuges and game ranges. The 
language in the bill beginning at page 
8, line 21 reads: 

There shall be incorporated into the wil- 
derness system, subject to the provisions 
of and at the time provided in this section, 
such portions of the wildlife refuges and 
game ranges under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Interior as he may recom- 
mend for such incorporation to the Presi- 
dent within 10 years following the effective 
date of this act. 


That language alone is sufficient for 
purposes of the bill. It makes it per- 
fectly clear that the game ranges and 
wildlife refuges are meant to be those 
existing at the date of the enactment of 
the bill, and then such portions of these 
as the Secretary of the Interior might 
recommend for incorporation into the 
system to the President, and the Presi- 
dent to the Congress. 

The Senator’s amendment is consist- 
ent with the purposes of the bill. We 
did not mean to extend this particular 
provision beyond the effective date of 
the act. It is inconsistent with the 
treatment that we have given to the 
primitive areas and to the national parks 
and monuments in the bill. 
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I commend the Senator. He has of- 
fered a constructive amendment. I see 
no objection to it. I hope the Senate will 
adopt it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to speak to this matter very briefly. 
I believe I understand what effect is in- 
tended. I propose an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah, 
which I believe is in accord with the 
statement the Senator from Idaho has 
just made. I propose on page 8, line 24, 
after the word “ranges” to add the words 
“established prior to the effective date 
of this act’’. 

I believe this would make the intent 
very clear. As I understand the feeling 
of the Senator who is in charge of the 
bill at the present time, this would be in 
accordance with the objectives of the 
amendment. I offer my amendment to 
the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. MOSS. I see no objection at all 
to the amendment. I am glad to accept 
it as an addition to my amendment. 

Mr. CHURCH. I believe the Senator’s 
amendment to the amendment makes 
the point emphatically clear and elimi- 
nates any possibility of ambiguity. I 
thank the Senator from Colorado for his 
contribution. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may accept the 
additional wording proposed by the 
Senator from Colorado and that it be 
incorporated as a part of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Does the Senator need 
unanimous consent for that purpose? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
language refers to another place in the 
bill, and, therefore, unanimous consent is 
required. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, offered by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss]. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment designated ‘8-28-61— 
A,” and ask that it be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 20, 
after line 8, it is proposed to add the 
following: 

Sec. 10. At the opening of each session 
of Congress, the Secretaries of Agriculture 
and Interior shall jointly report to the Pres- 
ident for transmission to Congress on the 
status of the wilderness system, including a 
list and descriptions of the areas in the sys- 
tem, regulations in effect, and other per- 
tinent information, together with any recom- 
mendations they may care to make. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, this is an 
additional section and is simply by way 
of clarification and rounding out of the 
bill. 

When the wilderness bill was being 
considered in committee, a provision of 
this sort was included. It was stricken, 
I think, rather inadvertently in the 
making of other amendments. At least, 
as I recall the discussion in committee, 
there was no discussion of this partic- 
ular section or about taking it out. That 
is why I conclude that it was rather by 
inadvertence than by design that it was 
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taken out. I believe the language should 
be restored to the bill because it provides 
a worthwhile requirement that an an- 
nual report shall be made to the Presi- 
dent and to Congress by the Secretaries 
who are concerned with the public lands 
and would be concerned with the wilder- 
ness system. This would enable the com- 
mittees of the Senate and House to be 
informed each year of the management 
of the system, any regulations which 
were promulgated, and of any informa- 
tion concerning the operation of the 
wilderness system. The committees 
would be enabled to receive regular, an- 
nual information, and would be in a 
position to take affirmative action, if 
need be, by way of legislation to regu- 
late the wilderness system or to suggest 
additions or deletions that might be 
made in the system. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment, 
so that information concerning the op- 
eration of the wilderness system may be 
submitted regularly to Congress. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Is it not true that the 
text of the Senator’s amendment was 
originally contained in the bill as 
introduced? 

Mr. MOSS. It is my recollection that 
this identical language was in the bill. 

Mr. CHURCH. It is not the Senator’s 
feeling that the language was dropped 
through inadvertence, by virtue of an 
amendment which was made to section 
8 of the bill, which replaced the original 
section 8, but which did not contain the 
language of this amendment? 

Mr. MOSS. That is correct. The bill 
was amended extensively in committee. 
It is more of an aside right now to men- 
tion that the bill as finally reported was 
changed so greatly from the bill on 
which we started our consideration that 
it is sometimes difficult to recognize 
original sections of it. It is my firm con- 
viction that the elimination of this lan- 
guage occurred simply through inadvert- 
ence or oversight. It was eliminated 
from one of the very extensive amend- 
ments which the committee adopted. 

Mr. CHURCH. That is my recollec- 
tion, as well. The language of the 
amendment was omitted inadvertently, 
but it ought now to be restored. The 
amendment would provide that “At the 
opening of each session of Congress, the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and the In- 
terior shall jointly report to the Presi- 
dent for transmission to Congress on the 
status of the wilderness system, includ- 
ing a list and description of the areas in 
the system, regulations in effect, and 
other pertinent information, together 
with any recommendations they may 
care to make.” 

I think this language will enable Con- 
gress to keep fully and currently advised 
as to the status of the system, and also 
will be a useful method of furnishing the 
public with information concerning the 
current status of the wilderness system. 

I do not know of any opposition to the 
amendment. So far as I am concerned, 
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is is perfectly acceptable. 
Senate will approve it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, a lit- 
tle more than 2 years ago the State of 
Montana placed in Statuary Hall a 
statue of Charles M. Russell. My vener- 
ated predecessor, Senator James E. 
Murray, accepted the statue, and the 
majority leader also participated in the 
ceremony. One of the tributes placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD by the late 
Senator Neuberger was an editorial pub- 
lished in the Portland Oregonian. A 
part of the editorial is as follows: 

Congress took a few minutes off this week 
to pay tribute to a great American, Charles 
Russell, the Montana cowboy whose paint- 
ings are unsurpassed as a record of the Old 
West. 

Charlie Russell’s work hangs in saloons as 
well as the most exclusive museums. He was 
no impressionist, no abstractionist. But like 
all great artists he painted his subjects as 
he saw them through an artist’s eye. And 
his eye could see things hidden from the 
best of cameras—the tragedy of the Ameri- 
can Indian, the loneliness and ruggedness 
of the life of the cattle range, the majesty 
of the common features of a western land- 
scape, the poetry in the flowing lines of a 
fine animal. 


Charlie Russell painted people, Indi- 
ans, cowboys, hunters; he painted ani- 
mals, cow ponies, grizzly bears, deer, and 
elk. The only manmade things Russell 
liked to paint were the working clothes, 
the saddles, the guns, and bows and ar- 
rows. He hated the influx of the home- 
steaders, the trails plowed under, the 
railroads, and the automobiles. 

One time Charlie Russell was prevailed 
upon to make a speech to some chamber 
of commerce gathering. The toastmas- 
ter introduced him as a pioneer. Charlie 
responded: 

I have been called a pioneer. In my book 
a pioneer is a man who comes to a virgin 
country, traps off all the fur, kills off all 
the wild meat, plows the roots up, and strings 
10 million miles of barbed wire. A pioneer 
destroys things and calls it civilization. I 
wish to God that this country was just like 
it was when I first saw it and that none of 
you folks were here at all. 


If Charlie Russell could come to life 
today and get down off that plinth in 
Statuary Hall, he would be lobbying for 
the wilderness bill. 

If we are going to be able to under- 
stand the work of men like Charlie Rus- 
sell, and preserve the spiritual values 
that inspired our ancestors, we must save 
the few remaining areas where the 
mountains and the trees, the grass and 
the streams are as God made them. 

Therefore I support this bill today. 
I can recall when the first wilderness 
bill was introduced 5 years ago here in 
the Senate by the late Senator Murray 
and I was one of the cosponsors in the 
House of Representatives. The bill was 
introduced late in the session for study 
and there were features in the original 
text with which I disagreed. But we 
left them in for discussion purposes. As 


I hope the 
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the Senator from Idaho has pointed out, 
subsequently other versions have been 
introduced, and the bill before the Sen- 
ate today is a vastly different bill from 
that presented then. Such things as the 
Wilderness Council and the Indian wil- 
derness have been deleted. Constructive 
criticisms of the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Interior and other admin- 
istrative agencies have been received and 
the bill reflects the changes. Objec- 
tions voiced by the mining, the lumber- 
ing, the grazing industries have been re- 
ceived and considered and many of the 
changes in the bill were made to reason- 
ably meet these objections. Every ef- 
fort has been made to meet particular 
needs and avoid disruption of estab- 
lished practices and at the same time 
preserve a small portion of our unde- 
veloped area as a living museum for the 
future. 

Chief credit for the present bill must 
go to its principal author, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, the junior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The Senator from New Mexico was one 
of the first men in Congress to recognize 
the urgency of planning intelligently to 
meet our growing needs for outdoor rec- 
reation facilities. In 1957, he proposed 
and Congress enacted the Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission 
bill. Pursuant to that measure, the 
Commission, in January of next year, 
will give Congress a documented study 
and recommendations to meet the out- 
door recreation resource needs in the 
decades ahead. 

Mr. President, it has been said on the 
floor of the Senate today that the pass- 
age of the bill will operate as a slap in 
the face at that Commission, which the 
Senator from New Mexico played so im- 
portant a part in sponsoring, and of 
which he is so important a member. 

I have been reading the hearings of 
both the Senate and the House with re- 
spect to the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission. The men 
who favored the establishment of the 
Commission testified unanimously before 
the committees in support of the bill. 
The great service organizations, includ- 
ing the Wildlife Federation, the Izaak 
Walton League, the Garden Clubs of 
America, and others, were for both. 
Their representatives testified that there 
was no conflict between the creation and 
establishment of the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission and the 
principle of the wilderness bill. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE] said on the floor of the Senate 
at the time the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission bill was 
passed that there was no conflict. One 
of the noted sponsors of the wilderness 
bill, in his testimony before the House 
committee, stated that both bills were 
wanted; both the wilderness bill and the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission bill were desired. That was 
Mr. Howard Zahniser, of the Wilderness 
Association. 

So today, when it is said that we are 
slapping the face of that Commission, 
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the history of the legislation and the 
testimony before the committees before 
the legislation was enacted, and the ac- 
tivities of the members of the Commis- 
sion themselves, have demonstrated that 
there is no conflict, and that this very 
specialized part of the bill can go for- 
ward while we are awaiting the report 
of the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission next January. 

With his usual thoroughness, the 
chairman of the Interior Committee has 
followed up his successful Commission 
proposal with this bill to move ahead, in 
an orderly way, programs which are 
sorely needed and should not be per- 
mitted to lag. 

It is going to cost a great deal of money 
to acquire the shorelines, the national 
park areas, and other recreational areas 
that are being considered. But this bill 
requires no expenditure of money. We 
merely set aside for wilderness use some 
of the land that Uncle Sam now owns. 
Had we been as farsighted in the past, 
we would have retained some of the sea- 
shores that we are now having to buy 
back. We would have retained some of 
the scenic areas in the national parks 
and national monuments that we are 
buying back at considerable cost. 

We owe the Senator from New Mexico 
a vote of conficence for the work he is 
doing and the contribution he has made 
to outdoor recreation. We owe him a 
great deal for his patience and his wis- 
dom in working out the details of the 
bill now before the Senate. I think he 
is going to get it in the vote on his wilder- 
ness bill, which will give the Nation a 
wilderness preservation system without 
cost to the Treasury. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair). The bill is open 
to further amendment. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in his 
comprehensive opening address on this 
bill, last week, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] clearly made the 
points that true wilderness is not a re- 
newable resource; that once altered, it 
can never be restored to its original 
state; that today we have a very limited 
number of wilderness areas; and that 
we must take immediate action if we are 
to preserve any of these for the use of 
future generations. 

Under these circumstances, and in 
view of the increasing pressure on our 
lands, it is the obligation of responsible 
statesmanship to take immediately the 
steps provided by this bill. 

I came to the Senate in 1959, and be- 
gan to participate in official considera- 
tion of the wilderness bill after it had 
been before the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee for several years. I have been most 
impressed with the careful consideration 
the committee has given every phase of 
this question, and particularly impressed 
with the detailed attention paid to the 
vital resource industries of the West— 
lumbering, grazing, and mining. 

The bill as presented provides as little 
disturbance of the present status of these 
industries as is possible if we are to es- 
tablish a wilderness system. In addi- 
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tion, we are assuring future stability to 
these industries by removing authority 
of the executive to classify forest and 
public land areas as “wilderness,” “wild,” 
and “primitive.” 

In his opening address, Senator AN- 
DERSON discussed clearly the question of 
congressional authority over the public 
lands. He showed how, rather than ab- 
rogate any portion of our constitutional 
authority, we are, under S. 174, institut- 
ing a review of actions which the execu- 
tive branch may take under previous 
delegations of authority. 

Senator ANDERSON said: 

The widespread effort of some of the critics 
of the wilderness bill to alarm the people 
with charges that it bestows new and un- 
usual dictatorial powers on the executive 
branch could not be further from the fact 
than it is. 

S. 174 does not extend any new powers to 
the executive branch. It recaptures for 
Congress a right to review what has been 
done in the past and full authority and ini- 
tiative over establishment of any new wil- 
derness system areas. 


I call attention to these statements 
of the chairman because the irrespon- 
sible and inaccurate charges of which 
he spoke have been widely circulated in 
my State of Utah. 

I believe that by now most of the peo- 
ple of Utah know the facts about this 
bill. I am sure that the bill will pass; 
that the wilderness areas will be set 
aside; and that, within a few years, the 
wisdom of its passage will be apparent 
to all. 

I do feel, however, that some of the 
intemperate and alarming statements 
that have been made on this legislation 
should be made a part of the record of 
this debate, and I ask unanimous consent 
that a number of newspaper articles and 
other items be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and items were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorpD, as follows: 


[From the Ogden Standard-Examiner, July 
13, 1961] 


BENNETT SINKS BARB IN WILDERNESS BILL 


WASHINGTON.—Utah Senator WALLACE F. 
BENNETT says the wilderness bill which 
cleared the Senate Interior Committee 
Thursday is a power grab by the Kennedy 
administration, and he’ll oppose it. 

Senator BENNETT, a Republican, thus finds 
himself ranged against Utah’s other Senator, 
Democrat Frank E. Moss. Senator Moss is 
a member of the Interior Committee and 
favors the bill. 

The measure would establish a wilderness 
preservation area covering about 35 million 
acres. 

Senator BENNETT called it a threat to the 
future of the Western public land States, 
including Utah. 

He added, in a statement: 


LOCK UP 


“The bill provides that wilderness pro- 
posals made by the Secretaries of Agriculture 
or Interior shall become the law of the land 
unless either the Senate or the House rejects 
them. 

“In Utah, over 70 percent of our land 
area belongs to the Federal Government. 
The bill gives Agriculture Secretary Orville 
L. Freeman and Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall power to lock up immense 
sections of the State. * * * 
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“I shall oppose this power grab by the 
Kennedy administration on the floor of the 
Senate. 

“I will not entrust any bureaucrat with 
such life-and-death control over the future 
of Utah and the West. 

“However, if an amendment correcting 
this giveaway of our public lands is 
adopted, together with others, I shall sup- 
port the bill.” 


——— 


[From the Sait Lake Tribune, July 28, 1961] 
CLYDE’s STAND GAINS 
(By Jerome K. Full) 


Gov. George D. Clyde Thursday took his 
case for opposing large, new single-purpose 
Federal reserves to a Capitol Hill audience 
of nearly 160 Utahans. 

He won their nearly unanimous endorse- 
ment. Representatives of the Utah Wildlife 
Federation and the Wasatch Mountain Club 
supported in large part the measures Gov- 
ernor Clyde opposed. 

But the Governor won backing from stock- 
men, farmers, bankers, industrialists, mining 
company Officials, local government officials, 
chambers of commerce, lawyers, and others. 

At issue were a bill before the U.S. Senate 
which would allow creation by Presidential 
order of wilderness areas as Federal lands, 
requiring an adverse resolution of Congress 
to block; a proposal of Interior Secretary 
Stewart L. Udall that a mammoth national 
park of up to 1 million acres be created in 
southern Utah. 

Governor Clyde said his opposition to both 
measures was one of degree. Wilderness 
areas are needed, he said. And so is a na- 
tional park in the area described by Mr. 
Udall. 

But they must be controlled in area, in lo- 
cation, and in administration so that their 
resources may be developed, he said. Wil- 
derness areas which limit roads and facilities, 
the Governor stated, will serve only the few 
who have time and money for pack trips or 
boat trips. 

Before resources are irrevocably contained 
in wilderness areas which preclude their de- 
velopment, we should think in terms of the 
needs of the people 2,000 and 5,000 years 
from now. 

The Governor made his presentation to 
the invited audience representing groups 
concerned with land use. A resolution of- 
fered in support of Governor Clyde’s posi- 
tion was passed over a scattering of “no” 
votes. 

A resolution calling for appointment of a 
committee by the Governor to seek the 
State’s objectives was passed without dis- 
sent. 

The Governor said later he would name a 
committee of seven or nine persons repre- 
senting divergent interests to frame a posi- 
tion for the State to take in dealing with 
Congress and the Federal executive de- 
partments. 

The committee will then seek the State’s 
objectives through petition, personal con- 
tact, committee testimony and other means. 

Speakers compared the State’s position in 
opposition to expansion of Federal enclaves 
dedicated to single purposes as similar to 
the State’s fight for authorization by Con- 
gress of the upper Colorado River storage 
project. 

Utah’s position, as presented by the Gov- 
ernor in his hour-long talk, is made acute 
because the Federal Government already 
owns about 37 million of the State’s 541, 
million acres. 

Additions to Federal holdings, and closure 
of Federal land to water and mineral re- 
source development threaten the future of 
the State’s economy and the rights of its 
citizens, he said. 

The wilderness proposal in its present 
form constitutes an abrogation of con- 
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gressional authority by limiting its role to a 
veto power, Governor Clyde said. He 
criticized Senator Frank E. Moss, Democrat, 
of Utah, for his role in supporting the bill in 
that form. 

Mr. Udall, the Governor reported, had of- 
fered concessions in the administration of 
lands by the National Park Service—indicat- 
ing that multiple use might be allowed in 
some areas. 

“His compromises are not enough,” the 
Governor said. “We must retain the right to 
development of our resources.” 

The Governor’s presentation brought these 
comments from his State office building 
auditorium audience: 

James A. Hooper, Utah Woolgrowers’ sec- 
retary: “There is nothing in the proposed 
wilderness law that can’t be accomplished 
by existing law.” 

Frederick P. Champ, Logan banker: ‘‘Fed- 
eral parks and wilderness areas should be 
limited in size so they may be controlled in 
use.’”’ The result of unlimited expansion, he 
said, might be for Yellowstone Lake to be- 
come an irrigation reservoir. 

J. P. O'Keefe, general manager, Utah 
Copper Division, Kennecott Copper Corp.: 
“There’s just no way to get into these wil- 
derness areas for development. The pro- 
posed law would result in denying ourselves 
jobs and a tax base.” 

Charles Redd, LaSal rancher: ‘The exten- 
sion of single-purpose Federal areas is sin- 
ister and dishonest.” 

Gale Dick, representing the Wasatch Moun- 
tain Club: “We advocate the preservation of 
priceless and irreplaceable land through a 
wilderness system and the development of a 
new national park in southern Utah.” 

Miles P. Romney, manager of the Utah 
Mining Association: “We object to a lockout 
of these wilderness areas before we know 
what’s in them. Provision should be made 
so resources may be developed under the 
multiple-use philosophy.” 

Jack Allshouse, president, Utah Wildlife 
Federation: ‘‘There should be changes in the 
National Park Service administration to al- 
low for multiple use under controlled condi- 
tions, but as to wilderness areas, there 
should be places in the State which we and 
our children and our children’s children will 
have the right to enjoy.” 

Mitchell Melich, Moab lawyer: “A nation- 
al park should be created in the Needles 
area, but the philosophy of the wilderness 
bill is wrong.” 

E. M. Naughton, Utah Power & Light Co., 
president, proposed the motion for the Gov- 
ernor to create a special committee support- 
ing the Governor’s position. 


[From the Ogden Standard-Examiner, Aug. 
6, 1961] 
CasE AGAINST THE WILDERNESS BILL 

Strong arguments against the proposed 
wilderness bill are voiced by Gov. George D. 
Clyde and Senator Wat.tace F. BENNETT. 
Even casual study of the bill turns up ample 
evidence to support their case. 

While the bill has some appealing phrases 
it is rife with serious dangers that should 
worry every Utah citizen. Among the more 
serious dangers are these: 

The President could turn any national 
forest, park or monument into a wilderness 
area without approval of Congress or the 
people. 

Legislative power would be transferred 
from Congress to the President. 

Every national park or monument of 5,000 
acres or more without roads would auto- 
matically become a wilderness area. 

The Secretary of the Interior could turn 
any wildlife refuge or game range into a 
wilderness. He could enlarge wilderness 
areas as he wishes. 
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Picnic grounds, overnight facilities, roads, 
trails or boats are forbidden in the wilder- 
ness areas—you have to go in on foot or 
horseback. 

Supporters of the bill point to provisions 
that do not prevent multiple use of a wilder- 
ness area or development of its natural re- 
sources. But there are other provisions that 
make beneficial use of the resources of such 
areas practically impossible. 

For example, the bill permits continua- 
tion of present timber and grazing rights 
but stipulates these rights must not inter- 
fere with the basic principle of the legisla- 
tion—that of preserving an area as a wilder- 
ness. And these rights would expire on the 
death of the present permitholder. 

Prospecting with modern equipment and 
methods would not be permitted. Prospec- 
tors would have to revert to the burro and 
hand pick. The Aneth oilfield or Moab pot- 
ash mines—so important to Utah’s overall 
economic growth—would not have been dis- 
covered under these conditions. 

And if a prospector did make an im- 
portant mineral discovery, he would have 
to get special permission from the Presi- 
dent himself to develop it. 

In effect, the bill says man can enter a 
wilderness area Only as a visitor and must 
leave it as he found it. A zealous adminis- 
trator could interpret this as no hunting, 
fishing, camping or other recreational ac- 
tivities. 

The wilderness area bill would restrict, if 
not completely prevent, use or development 
of the natural or mineral resources our 
State must have to continue and expand 
its economic and industrial 2 

Utahans could prevent the President from 
turning a part of the State into a wilder- 
ness area only by getting Congress to pass 
a resolution against such an order. Past 
experience indicates this would be extremely 
difficult to accomplish. 

There is a boobytrap hidden in the pro- 
vision giving the President authority to turn 
any national forest, park or monument into 
a wilderness area. 

The President already has authority to 
designate any Federal land as a national 
monument. The Federal Government owns 
72 percent of the land area of Utah. Of 
Utah's 83 million acres, only about 12 mil- 
lion acres are privately owned and 10 mil- 
lion of these are desertland belonging to the 
railroads. 

Therefore approval of the wilderness bill 
would in effect give one man power to turn 
72 percent of our State into a wilderness. 

We do not imply that a President would 
ever designate all Federal land in Utah as 
a monument and then turn it into wilder- 
ness area, although such would be possible. 

But this is not the basic issue. The issue 
is, Should one man have such vast power? 
Should we give one man—even our Presi- 
dent-—powers that he must never use? 

Seriously, can we give one man that much 
power and still call our United States a 
Republic? 





{From the Salt Lake Tribune, July 30, 1961] 
BENNETT StaPs PaRK PLANS 


WasHINGcTON, July 29.—The proposed wil- 
derness bill and plans to establish a new 
national park in southeastern Utah were de- 
scribed Saturday as “a threat to the future 
of the State of Utah” by the State’s Repub- 
lican Senator. 

Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT made the 
statement in a telegram he sent to Gov. 
George D. Clyde, congratulating the Gov- 
ernor on a meeting held Thursday in Salt 
Lake City regarding the two proposals. 

The Senator’s message declared that “if 
the present Kennedy administration policies 
had been adopted even so recently as one 
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decade ago, there would now be no upper 
Colorado River project, no Aneth and Mc- 
Cracken oil developments, no uranium in- 
dustry and there would be no $30 million 
potash plant on the Colorado near Moab.” 


{From the Salt Lake Tribune, Aug. 24, 1961] 
BENNETT ANALYZES WILDERNESS MEASURE 


Epiror, TRIBUNE: The wilderness bill now 
before the Senate is of special concern to the 
people of Utah. Unfortunately, much mis- 
information has been circulated about the 
bill and about my position on it. I think 
the people of the State are entitled to know 
the facts. 

The wilderness concept is a sound one, and 
I support it completely. 

Last year I voted for the bill which gave 
congressional approval to the wilderness pro- 
gram of the Forest Service, and I support 
congressional wilderness designation for all 
existing wilderness, wild, or canoe areas ad- 
ministered by the Forest Service. 

In addition, I intend to sponsor an amend- 
ment to the wilderness bill making the 241,- 
000-acre High Uintas Primitive Area in Utah 
a wilderness area immediately, rather than 
requiring an extensive review period. 

With respect to national parks, I certainly 
do not wish to lower their standards, and 
of course 90 percent of the land area in 
national parks and national monuments 
is administered as wilderness. But I do 
feel that in certain parks, and under certain 
circumstances, carefully controlled big game 
hunting should be permitted, particularly 
where deer herds are so large that the exist- 
ing forage is inadequate. The alternative is 
starvation of the animals, and erosion of 
the watershed through overgrazing. 

I also feel that the Dinosaur National 
Monument should be excluded from the 
wilderness bill; otherwise a statutory bar- 
rier will be erected to construction of the 
Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams. The 
1938 Executive order creating Dinosaur ex- 
pressly provided for such dams within the 
monument. 

The wilderness bill has several serious de- 
fects. One of the foremost is a loophole 
permitting the Secretary of Interior to by- 
pass Congress in adding new areas to the 
wilderness system through the creation of 
national wildlife refuges and game ranges. 
Before such permanent and far-reaching 
actions are taken, Congress should give its 
affirmative approval, in keeping with the 
Constitution. I have cosponsored the 
Allott amendment to the bill which would 
close this loophole. 

Virtually unlimited authority given to the 
Secretary of the Interior under the present 
version of the bill is not a matter of idle 
concern, in view of several recent develop- 
ments. 

First of all, former Secretary of Interior 
Seaton withdrew 11 million acres by Ex- 
ecutive order in 1960 for wildlife ranges. 
Secondly, by unilateral action, Secretary 
Stewart Udall suspended virtually all of the 
public laws of the United States for an 18- 
month period on 180 million acres without 
notice, without hearings, and without con- 
sulting Congress. Thirdly, Secretary Udall 
has indicated that he is prepared to with- 
draw by Executive order from 1 million to 6 
million acres in southern Utah as a national 
monument if the people of Utah refuse to 
support the new national parks he wants. 

So congressional control over creation of 
new wilderness areas is necessary if the 
interests of the West are to be protected, 
and if we are to have something to say 
about the administration of public lands. 

We must not surrender this control to 
unfettered bureaucratic discretion. 

WALLACE F.. BENNETT, 
Senator From Utah. 
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{From the Ogden Standard-Examiner, Aug. 
23, 1961] 


WILDERNESS BILL CouLp Hurt UTAH’S FUTURE, 
GOVERNOR SAYS IN OGDEN 


Gov. George D. Clyde said today Utah’s 
biggest challenge is accelerating its indus- 
trial-economic development to provide op- 
portunity for its youth. 

He said this can be done if the natural 
resources the State must have to continue 
its industrial development are not locked up 
in huge wilderness areas and national parks. 

Governor Clyde explained his stand on 
proposed Federal wilderness areas and na- 
tional parks at a chamber of commerce 
sponsored meeting on the development of 
Utah natural resources. 

The Governor said he is not opposed to 
all wilderness areas or national parks and 
monuments. 

But these areas should be large enough 
only to preserve the unique historical, scenic, 
or geological features of our State, Gov- 
ernor Clyde declared. 

BACKS BUREAU 


He told the group he favors the Forest 
Service and Bureau of Land Management 
concept of multipurpose use of Federal lands 
for the greatest benefit of the people. 

“The limitation of use placed on Federal 
lands is important to the future of our 
State,” he said. “What we do with our re- 
sources today will affect the State even 100 
years from now. 

“That is why it is time to stop, take stock 
of the present situation, and plan for the 
distant as well as immediate future.” 

Governor Clyde said the State’s agricul- 
tural and livestock potential are almost fully 
developed, leaving only its natural and min- 
eral resources for development to create the 
jobs to support the “population explosion 
we are experiencing which it has been esti- 
mated will increase our population 200,000 
in the next decade. 

“Our mineral and natural resources are 
largely on Federal lands which comprise 
about 72 percent of the State’s total land 
area,” that is why we must guard so zeal- 
ously what happens to these lands and how 
they are controlled and administered. 

“The people of Utah ought to be apprised 
of the plans and proposals being put forth 
for the use of these lands by people outside 
the State, many of whom have never set 
foot inside Utah.” 

GO TOO FAR 

Governor Clyde said that while he favors 
wilderness areas and national parks where 
they are needed, present proposals go far be- 
yond any need. 

For instance, he said the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument is a unique feature that 
ought to be preserved. “The dinosaur beds 
cover 80 acres, yet the President, with no 
thought of the people, increased this monu- 
ment to 209,000 acres. 

“It is now proposed to increase the Na- 
tional Bridges Monument from 160 acres to 
360,000 acres,’ Governor Clyde said. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, these state- 
ments include a few references to an- 
other matter, the proposed new Canyon- 
lands National Park in Utah. This is 
because these two measures—the pro- 
posed park and the wilderness—have 
been lumped together by Utah op- 
ponents. 

It is remarkable that such strong 
attacks have been mounted by Utahans 
against the wilderness proposal, for the 
wilderness bill concerns less than 1 per- 
cent of the area of my State. Of the 11 
continental Western States, only 1 
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other—Nevada—will also contribute to 
the wilderness areas less than 1 percent. 
The other nine States will provide from 
2 to 7 percent of their area for the wil- 
derness system. 

There has also been in Utah, of 
course, much factual discussion of the 
bill. The Salt Lake City Tribune, while it 
has not agreed with my position in every 
detail, has uniformly urged objective 
consideration of the proposal. It has 
suggested that citizens write for the bill 
and study it before making up their 
minds or issuing statements concerning 
it. I ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial from the Salt Lake City Trib- 
une be printed at this point in the 
REcOrRD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

WAIT FOR OUTDOOR RESOURCES REPORT 


The wilderness debate continues with the 
fury of a California forest fire, and some of 
the arguments are just about as senseless. 

Now that a compromise bill to establish 
a national wilderness system has passed the 
Senate Interior Committee by a 12-to-3 vote, 
we urge again that all interested persons 
acquire a copy of Senate bill 174 from a 
Member of Congress and study it. 

Many of the most vociferous opponents 
of the bill are still battling against provi- 
sions of the measure as introduced 6 years 
ago and amended many times. And the 
advocates too often imply that no wilder- 
nesses and national areas exist now or that 
they are bound to disappear unless this par- 
ticular legislation is quickly adopted. 

John Bird suggested in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post recently that the issues in the 
wilderness foray could be simplified by tak- 
ing extreme views on either side and mov- 
ing toward the middle. Unhappily the mid- 
dle view is extremely unpopular with the 
zealots of both sides. 

Some facts to keep in mind: 

More than 160 wildernesses and related 
areas are already being administered rea- 
sonably well in the United States today. 

The major part of national parks and 
monuments are managed as wilderness or 
roadless areas. Except under special cir- 
cumstances, grazing, hunting, mining, tim- 
bering, dam building, and other uses hostile 
to recreation and preservation of natural 
conditions are already generally forbidden 
in national parks and monuments. Hence 
most of the controversy involves national 
forests and their multiple-use concept. 

Of the 180 million acres currently in the 
151 national forests, some 14 million acres 
are already managed as wildernesses, primi- 
tive, wild, and roadless areas. Of these, 42 
areas totaling 5,800,000 acres are in the high- 
est classification—wilderness. 

Gradually, after extensive studies and pub- 
lic hearings, classification of certain areas 
are changed by the Forest Service. For ex- 
ample, within the past year the 383,300-acre 
Bridger Primitive Area in western Wyoming 
was raised to wilderness status by adminis- 
trative flat. No doubt the 240,717-acre High 
Uintas Primitive Area east of Kamas even- 
tually also will be given the higher classifi- 
cation. 

This, by the way, is the only primitive area 
in Utah outside of national parks and mon- 
uments® 

Along’ with other existing primitive areas 
in the country, it would be taken into the 
national system initially under S. 174. 

Timbering, mining, roads, and construc- 
tion are generally barred from wilderness 
areas, but existing livestock grazing would 
be continued in national forest wilderness 
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areas. State water laws and State jurisdic- 
tion over fish and wildlife would. continue, 
Hunting and fishing would be permitted. If 
the President found an overriding public 
need existed, he could open specific areas for 
mining, oil drilling, and dams in wilderness 
areas. Water production would not be ad- 
versely affected. 

Thus the main difference between the 
present system and the new proposal is that 
wilderness areas would be uniformly con- 
trolled by law instead of by administrative 
order of the Secretaries of Interior and Agri- 
culture, as at present. The bill also would 
speed the process of upgrading natural 
areas and facilitate boundary adjustments. 

Under the bill, the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture and Interior would designate each year, 
for 10 years, recommended additions to or 
exclusions from the wilderness system. Con- 
gress would have power to veto the action by 
concurrent resolution within a year after 
the designation. 

An amendment whereby affirmative action 
by Congress was required to add or subtract 
from the wilderness areas lost by a narrow 
vote in the Senate Interior Committee. 

We urge that the House give thoughtful 
consideration to this practical amendment. 

The need for protection of unspoiled nat- 
ural areas in this rapidly urbanizing society 
should be clear to everybody. The therapeu- 
tic, educational, and esthetic values of quiet 
natural museums is almost universally rec- 
ognized. 

The Tribune is not convinced, however, 
that an emergency exists calling for pushing 
this measure through Congress now. We 
think it would be unseemly to pass the 
wilderness bill before the Outdoor Recreation 
Review Commission makes its report to Con- 
gress next January 31. The vast amount of 
information on needs and resources being 
collected on the total outdoor-recreation pic- 
ture needs to be digested before Congress 
takes such an important step. 

Meantime, however, spokesmen for the In- 
termountain West would do well to present 
a positive face toward the wilderness issue. 

We need—must have—natural areas. 
They are vital to our economy as well as to 
our general welfare, but they shouldn’t be 
frozen into unreasonably hard patterns and 
boundaries. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I believe 
it should be pointed out that this bill is 
only one facet of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of land conservation and classifi- 
cation that is vitally needed, and on 
which the Congress and the adminis- 
tration are moving forward. 

We are making widespread improve- 
ment in our existing national park sys- 
tem, and have under consideration sev- 
eral new park areas. We are, after 
many years of costly delay, setting aside 
some irreplaceable national seashore 
areas, and are investigating the feasi- 
bility of setting aside more lake and sea- 
shore areas. In this bill we establish a 
permanent wilderness system. And, 
while making all these improvements, we 
shall provide greater congressional con- 
trol over the determination of the uses 
of our public lands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT obtained the floor. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes, provided I retain 
my right to the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The absence of a quorum has been 
ee and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the quorum call be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in his 
message to Congress on December 3, 
1907, President Theodore Roosevelt said: 

To waste, to destroy our natural resources, 
to skin and exhaust the land instead of using 
it so as to increase its usefulness will re- 
sult in undermining in the days of our chil- 
dren the very prosperity which we ought by 
right to hand down to them amplified and 
developed. 


Fifty-four years later, these words 
serve as a timely reminder that we must 
never cease taking stock of the resources 
upon which we have drawn to establish 
this county in its preeminent position 
in our present community of nations. 
Our national wealth, gaged today in 
terms of the gross national product, is 
forceful evidence that a careful, selec- 
tive and conscientious application of our 
coal, water, timber, mineral and other 
resources, translates itself into an econ- 
omy which today reflects an index of 
$516.1 billlion. 


Speaking as the man who, at the turn 
of the century, launched the conserva- 
tion movement, President Teddy Roose- 
velt set forth the true meaning of 
conservation in a message to the 57th 
Congress. He said: 

Public opinion throughout the United 
States has moved steadily toward a just 
appreciation of the value of forest whether 
planted or of natural growth. The great 
part played by them in the creation and 
maintenance of national wealth is now more 
fully realized than ever before. The prac- 
tical usefulness of the forest reserve to the 
mining, grazing, irrigation and other in- 
terests of the regions in which the reserves * 
lie has led to a widespread demand by the 
people of the West for their protection and 
extension. The forest reserves will inevitably 
be of still greater use in the future than in 
the past. Additions should be made to them 
whenever practicable and their usefulness 
should be increased by thoroughly business- 
like management. 


In the same message he also stated: 


The forest reserve should be set apart 
forever for the use and benefit of our people 
as a whole and not sacrificed to the short- 
sighted greed of a few. 


S. 174 seeks to apply the wilderness 
concept and superimpose it upon lands 
which are now located either within the 
jurisdiction of the national parks or the 
national forests. Therefore, it behooves 
us to reexamine these agencies in order 
to have clearly in mind the purpose for 
which each was established. By the act 
of June 4, 1897, the national forests 
were created for the following purpose: 

To improve and protect the forest within 
the boundaries, or for the purpose of secur- 
ing favorable condition of water flows and 
to furnish a continuous supply of timber 
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for the use and necessities of citizens of 
the United States. 


The National Park Service was estab- 
lished by act of August 25, 1916: 

‘To conserve the scenery and the national 
and historic objects and the wildlife therein 
and to provide for the enjoyment of the 
same in such manner and by such means as 
will leave them unimpaired for the enjoy- 
ment of future generations, 


Bearing in mind, then, that the for- 
ests are a living stockpile, cut as the 
need obtains and as sound conservation 
practice dictates, and that the national 
parks are primarily a showcase to dis- 
play this country’s scenic wares for the 
use and enjoyment of all the people, the 
bill before us represents a use and a pur- 
pose inconsistent with the objectives of 
either agency. S. 174 is exclusively a 
measure intended to meld lands within 
the national parks and the national for- 
ests into a vast timeless vacuum known 
as wilderness. It is a fact that, as of 
the moment, portions of the national 
forests are classified by the Forest Serv- 
ice as “wilderness,” but this bill goes 
much further and eventually will place 
in a wilderness inventory, locked up and 
available in only a limited way, 65 
million acres of land. Urged upon the 
Congress in the name of conservation, 
heralded in the name of recreation, 
wilderness legislation, unamended, rep- 
resents a giant step backward. In its 
. present form it is neither conservation 
nor recreation. 

In examining the bill, I am able to 
find the word “conservation” on only one 
page, page 13. In another place the 
phrase “water conservation” is used in a 
restricted sense. So let us not be mis- 
taken—this is not a conservation bill. 

In its present form it is neither a con- 
servation nor a recreation measure. 
Those of us who strongly oppose S. 174 
as offered emphatically deny that it is a 
conservation measure. In the Western 
States, which are annually plagued by 
literally dozens of destructive forest fires, 
this bill would effectively prohibit ade- 
quate fire prevention and firefighting 
measures in some of the wilderness areas 
by prohibiting the construction of roads 
in areas within the wilderness system. 
It would also forbid the use of machinery 
except under certain emergency condi- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I clipped from the 
Washington Evening Star last night an 
article, the headline of which is “Three 
Die as California Fires Sweep 142,000 
Acres.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THREE Die aS CALIFORNIA FIRES SWEEP 

142,000 AcrEs 

San Francisco, September 4.—Grime-cov- 
ered firefighters were warned today to be 
prepared for a new wave of explosive brush 
and timber fires which already have burned 
142,000 acres in California and resulted in 
the deaths of three men. 

More than 1,000 men on firelines from the 
famed Mother Lode mining country in the 
north to San Diego near the Mexican border 
appeared to be gaining the upper hand on 
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the first outbreak of fires. Since Saturday, 
165 fires have been reported. 

But a State division of forestry spokesman 
said high temperatures and low humidity, 
combined with severe drought and a swarm 
of Labor Day vacationers, put the danger 
of new fires at a critical level. 


TWELVE OUT OF CONTROL NOW 


Early today at least 12 major fires were 
burning out of control. The State spokes- 
man said, “Our overall situation is nip and 
tuck. The north may be clearing up, but 
the southern part of the State is expected to 
get higher winds that can carry fires out of 
control quickly. 

“We're overextended (on manpower) 
everywhere, but so far we are not contem- 
plating calling for out-of-State help.” 

The biggest fire covered 25,000 acres in the 
Sierra near the gold rush towns of Sutter 
Creek, Amador City, Volcano and Fiddle- 
town. Earlier, the fire briefly entered Sutter 
Creek and Amador City, but was beaten 
back. 

At last word it was 80-percent controlled 
and burning toward an uninhabited wilder- 
ness area 100 miles northeast of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Potentially one of the most dangerous 
fires roared out of control near Lakeside, 
15 miles northeast of San Diego. More than 
a dozen homes were threatened and several 
were evacuated. Winds up to 30 miles an 
hour fanned the fire, which quickly spread 
over almost 1,200 acres. More than 200 men 
fought the blaze and got it about 50-percent 
controlled today as the wind slackened. 

MUSHROOM CLOUD 

Residents said the fire sent up a mush- 
room of smoke that looked like the cloud 
from a nuclear blast when borate solution 
was dumped on it by planes. 

In the Challenge-Brownsville area 120 
miles north northeast of San Francisco, 
Waldo John Hackman, 40, of Red Bluff, was 
killed when his plane crashed yesterday 
while on a mission to drop borate into twin 
fires totaling 1,300 acres. 

Two motorists were killed when their cars 
collided with fire equipment. 

Firefighters had about 80-percent control 
of the Guerneville fire, which drove hun- 
dreds of vacationers from the resort area 
on the Russian River, about 55 miles north 
of San Francisco. 

An unknown number of homes burned, 
but the immediate threat to major resorts 
was at least temporarily ended, an official 
at the scene said. 

With the exception of the Lakeside blaze, 
no fires were heading uncontrolled for popu- 
lated areas, the division of forestry said. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, land 
treatment and flood prevention measures 
are precluded. Water conservation 
structures are virtually prohibited, mak- 
ing the utilization of water resources 
impossible. Insect, disease, and weed 
control measures are either prohibited or 
severely restricted. All development of 
timber, minerals, gas and oil, and water 
will be banned except that on very 
urgent demand it might be possible to 
obtain a Presidential order making an 
exception in a special case. Despite the 
contentions of the proponents of this 
bill, S. 174 as presently drafted, is a lock- 
up measure, and not a conservation 
measure. 

To oppose S. 174 in its present form 
is in reality to favor recreation, and 
there is, and will continue to be, a grow- 
ing national need for outdoor recrea- 
tional participation by the American 
people. The contention, widely circu- 
lated, that S. 174 is a measure to encour- 
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age outdoor recreation belies the facts. 
The facts are that the restrictions now 
contained in this bill would preclude 
the development of designated wilder- 
ness ereas for mass recreation, such as 
fishinz lakes, camping grounds, ski areas, 
and other facilities. By prohibiting even 
the construction of temporary roads, 
the bill would deny to all but an infini- 
tesimal fraction of the people of this 
country—less than 1 percent by actual 
count—their rights to land which be- 
longs to them all. In my own State of 
Colorado, the people are not opposed to 
the concept of preserving the primitive 
and wilderness aspects of certain public 
lands in our State for the permanent en- 
joyment of future generations of Ameri- 
cans. In this I join. We know that 
throughout vast areas of rugged terrain 
in the Western States at least a semi- 
wilderness environment will prevail no 
matter what man might do. Neverthe- 
less, we favor active steps to preserve 
the vast public lands which will com- 
prise over 50 percent of the 11 Western 
States and Alaska. Vigorous conserva- 
tion activities are favored in order to 
preserve these lands and their natural 
resources for present and future genera- 
tions. 

Mr. President, probably one of the very 
significant features about the great State 
of Colorado and, in fact, the entire West, 
is its abundance of natural beauty. The 
fame of many of our State’s scenic at- 
tractions has long been well-known 
throughout the world. We in Colorado 
have never sought to reserve this herit- 
age to ourselves alone. Since the earli- 
est settlements in Colorado over 100 years 
ago visitors not only have been welcome 
but also have been vigorously encouraged 
to share with us the enjoyment of the 
State’s 54 mountain peaks which tower 
above 14,000 feet—to view the Royal 
Gorge, the Black Canyon, the San Juan, 
the Rocky Mountain National Park, Mesa 
Narde and all of the rest, to enjoy our 
numerous mountain streams—or to ex- 
perience the isolation and stillness of the 
endless wilderness which extends 
throughout the State’s rugged terrain. 
The response has been very gratifying, 
and millions have accepted our invitation 
and experienced the enjoyment of these 
majestic surroundings. In these sur- 
roundings and in this climate, national 
parks, national forests, recreation, and 
conservation have coexisted. 

At this point, one might ask whether 
in light of my remarks, I am opposed to 
wilderness, to which I am prepared to 
reply unequivocally and _ vociferously, 
“No.” Albeit the figures indicate that 
such wilderness areas as presently exist 
are used by less than 1 percent of our 
total population, I feel that there is a 
place for such a concept and that it can 
exist in harmony with, and alongside, 
our national parks and forests. In fact, 
as I have indicated, many areas em- 
braced within park and forest lamds are 
such as to constitute a wilderness simply 
by virtue of their location, the fact that 
they are inaccessible or removed from 
the main arteries of travel and are en- 
joyed by those who have an interest in 
packing in by horseback or on foot. But 
my word of caution is simply this: S. 
174, as presently drawn, will set apart 
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vast areas, render them impenetrable, 
henceforth, save by the foot of man or 
a beast of burden, before the Depart- 
ments of Interior and Agriculture have 
the opportunity to survey them and in- 
ventory them to determine their poten- 
tial worth in terms of resources. This 
would be a tragic mistake. 

In the national forests today the prin- 
ciple of sustained yield is in practice, the 
doctrine of multiple use prevails, as well 
as the Mineral Leasing Act. Geological 
and geophysical exploration is permitted 
in order to establish the use to which 
such land ought properly to be put. But 
not so in the case of wilderness. Once 
these areas are “locked” up—and that 
word accurately describes the fate of 
these 65 million acres—they will be for- 
ever barred insofar as any use is con- 
cerned, with a slight exception which I 
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will cover very carefully in my discussion 
of the bill. Suffice it to say that before 
we set this enormous area aside and 
render it untouchable, would it not be 
wise for us to know exactly what we are 
relegating to this status? 

My position is unalterably opposed to 
the measure as it now stands. For that 
reason, I have offered and will urge the 
adoption of the amendments which at- 
tempt to clarify that particular situa- 
tion, and they will be treated later. 
Suffice it to say that before we create a 
haven for the use and enjoyment of 
approximately half a million people an- 
nually, we should also consider the needs 
of the remaining 180 million people of 
this country. The national parks are for 
the benefit of everyone to enjoy, the na- 
tional forests are for the welfare of the 
Nation, but wilderness is for only a hand- 
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ful to use and for many to deplore unless 
tempered by the amendments which I 
feel are vital. I can, and will, vote for 
passage of wilderness legislation when 
the requisite amendments are adopted. 

Mr. President, I turn now to a discus- 
sion of the bill itself. The wilderness 
bill, essentially, proposes to set aside as 
much as 65 million acres of land in a 
wilderness system. I shall discuss in a 
few moments how it is proposed and to 
what extent it is proposed to lock up the 
areas in the wilderness system. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a table entitled “Land Areas 
Subject to Inclusion in the Wilderness 
System.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Land area subject to inclusion in the wilderness system 
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! As of July 17, 1961. 
2 As of Dee. 31, 1957. 
5 As of Jan. 20, 1961. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, this ta- 
ble was discussed this morning. The fig- 
ures have been checked for accuracy. 

As the table shows the lands now per- 
manently withdrawn from resource use 
consist of two kinds; national forest wild, 
wilderness, and canoe areas; and na- 
tional park system areas. 

I might say, the wild, wilderness, and 
canoe areas are each in a separate cate- 
gory. 

The national forest wild, wilderness, 
and canoe areas now set aside as wilder- 
ness areas total 6,773,080 acres. The 
national park system areas now total 
22,099,349 acres. 

The primitive areas in the national 
forests now total 7,890,973 acres. The 
national wildlife refuges and game areas 
now total 28,316,834 acres. 

All of these total 65,080,236 acres. 

It will be seen that we are not talk- 
ing about only the area now locked up in 
wilderness, which comprises about 8 per- 
cent of the public land and which is used 


Source: 8. Rept. 635, 87th Cong., Ist sess., July 27, 1961. 
Source: Conservation Yearbook, 1958. Erle 
Source: Directory, National Wildlife Refuges. 
ment of the Interior (January 1961) as supplemented by addendum sheet of Jan. 20, 


Cauffman. 
U.S. Depart- 





4 State of comparable size: Maryland. 

5 State of comparable size: Maine. 

6 States of comparable size: Connecticut and New Jersey combined. 
7 State of comparable size: Pennsylvania. 


§ States of comparable size: Washington and Indiana combined. 


by 1 percent of the people visiting the 
national forest and park land, but we are 
talking about locking in 65 million acres 
of land permanently. 

The Department of Agriculture pre- 
sented to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs a letter dated September 
10, 1959, shown on page 67 of the hear- 
ings, setting out the source of its au- 
thority over these lands. The letter con- 
tains the following: 

The regulation provides that upon recom- 
mendation of the Chief, Forest Service, the 
Secretary may designate tracts of national 
forest lands as “wilderness areas.” 


This is the authority for the wilder- 
ness areas themselves. 
Later in the same letter it is stated: 


We have no record of any formal opinion 
of this office as to the legal power of the 
Secretary to designate a wilderness area, but 
regulation U-1 was approved by this office 
for legal sufficiency. Likewise, we know 
of no formal opinion of the Attorney General 
or decision of any court passing upon the 
specific question. 


I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from the Department of Agriculture 
contained on pages 67 and 68 of the 
hearings be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington, September 10, 1959. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention Mr. Stewart French, Chief Coun- 
sel.) 

GENTLEMEN: This is in response to Mr. 
French’s letter of August 4, 1959, in which 
he stated that the committee has requested 
that this Department furnish a statement as 
to the basis of the asserted authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to set aside and de- 
clare certain areas of the lands of the United 
States to be “wilderness areas.” 

The action of the Secretary of Agriculture 
in designating wilderness areas within the 
national forests is not based upon statutory 
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authority expressly covering such areas. The 
action is taken under the broad general 
authority vested in the Secretary in connec- 
tion with the administration of the national 
forests. 

The general authority stems from article 
IV, section 3, clause 2 of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, the act of March 3, 1891, as amended 
(16 U.S.C. 471), and the act of June 4, 1897, 
as amended (16 U.S.C. 551). Briefly it may 
be outlined as follows: 

The constitutional authorization gives 
Congress the power to dispose of and make 
needful regulations respecting property be- 
longing to the United States. Accordingly, 
no appropriation of public land can be made 
for any purpose except by authority of Con- 
gress. The act of March 3, 1891, as amended, 
vested in the President authority to appro- 
priate or reserve national forest lands from 
the public domain. With respect to the ad- 
ministration and regulation of lands so ap- 
propriated or reserved, Congress vested au- 
thority in the Secretary of Agriculture by the 
act of June 4, 1897, as amended. 

Pursuant to this general authority the 
Secretary of Agriculture, on September 19, 
1939, promulgated a regulation designated 
by the Forest Service as “regulation U-1” (36 
CFR 251.20). The regulation provides that 
upon recommendation of the Chief, Forest 
Service, the Secretary may designate tracts 
of national forest lands as “wilderness 
areas.” 

The action taken by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to designate a “wilderness area” is not 
considered an ay propriation or disposition of 
land within the meaning of the constitu- 
tional provision mentioned above. Instead, 
it is considered an action with respect to 
land which has previously been appropriated 
by the President, pursuant to authority 
granted by Congress, within that meaning. 
It is a designation of the appropriated land 
for purposes determined by the Secretary 
to be proper in carrying out the responsibili- 
ties given him to regulate the occupancy and 
use of the national forests. 

We have no record of any formal opinion 
of this Office as to the legal power of the 
Secretary to designate a wilderness area, but 
reguiation U-1 was approved by this Office 
for legal sufficiency. Likewise, we know of 
no formal opinion of the Attorney General 
or decision of any court passing upon the 
specific question. 

With respect to a very similar situation, 
however, consideration was given by the 
court in United States v. Perko, 133 F. Supp. 
564 (D.C., D. Minn., 1955), to rights relative 
to use of a roadless area. The action was 
one to enjoin the defendants from operating 
motor vehicles and otherwise trespassing on 
the Superior Roadless Area within the Su- 
perior National Forest. A temporary injunc- 
tion was granted and later made permanent. 
United States v. Perko, 141 F. Supp. 372 (D.C., 
D. Minn., 1956). The Superior Roadless Area 
had been established by the Secretary of 
Agriculture under authority of the act of 
June 4, 1897, supra, and his regulation U-3 
(36 CFR 251.22). In reviewing the action 
for injunction and commenting on the au- 
thority of the Secretary, the court recog- 
nized the authority under the 1897 act, as 
amended, and also commented that there 
seemed to be nothing unconstitutional about 
the methods used in establishing the Su- 
perior Roadless Area, the action being one 
in which the Secretary was pursuing the dic- 
tation of Congress in ordering him to carry 
out a policy for the use and occupancy of 
the Superior National Forest. 

We trust that the above will satisfactorily 
serve as an outline of the basis on which 
wilderness areas are designated by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Sincerely yours, 
Feank A. BaRRETT, 
General Counsel. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, with 
respect to the question of where the 
authority comes from, I refer also to a 
letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
dated February 24, 1961, which is found 
on pages 13, 14, and 15 of the record of 
the hearings. I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter be printed at this point 
in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., February 24, 1961. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Committee On _ Interior 
Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: This is in re- 
sponse to your request of January 17 for a 
report on S. 174, a bill to establish a national 
wilderness preservation system for the per- 
manent good for the whole people, and for 
other purposes. 

We strongly recommend that the bill be 
enacted insofar as it affects this Department. 

The bill would declare a policy of the Con- 
gress to secure for the American people of 
present and future generations the benefits 
of an enduring resource of wilderness. For 
that purpose, the bill would establish a na- 
tional wilderness preservation system, which 
would include national forest areas, national 
park system areas, and national wildlife re- 
fuge and game range areas. The bill would 
provide that the federally owned lands with- 
in areas of the wilderness system would be 
administered in such a way as to leave them 
unimpaired and to provide for the protection 
and preservation of their wilderness char- 
acter. It would provide for the gathering 
and dissemination of information regarding 
their use and enjoyment as wilderness. 

The bill would include in the national 
wilderness preservation system all areas with- 
in the national forests classified on the ef- 
fective date of the act as wilderness, wild, 
primitive, or canoe. The areas classified at 
that time as primitive would be reviewed 
within 15 years as to their suitability for 
continued inclusion in the wilderness sys- 
tem. Recommendations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture following such review would be 
reported to the President and each year the 
President would submit to the Congress his 
recommendations with respect thereto. Pro- 
vision would be made for including in such 
recommendations appropriate adjustments 
in primitive area boundaries. 

The President would be authorized to rec- 
ommend modifications or adjustments of 
boundaries of areas in the wilderness system. 

The recommendations of the President 
with respect to the continued inclusion of 
primitive areas in the wilderness system and 
for modifications or adjustments of bound- 
aries of areas in the wilderness system would 
take effect if not disapproved by the Con- 
gress by concurrent resolution within a full 
session of Congress following the date the 
recommendation was received. 

The bill would provide that the addition 
of any area to, or the elimination of any 
area from, the wilderness system which is 
not specifically provided for in the bill could 
be made only after specific authorization 
by law. It is understood that this would 
apply to the addition of a completely new 
wilderness-type area to the system or the 
complete elimination of a wilderness-type 
area from the system, and not to additions 
or eliminations of land areas to an existing 
wilderness-type area in the system by a mod- 
ification or adjustment of boundaries. 

With respect to national-forest areas in- 
cluded in the wilderness system, the bill 
would permit the use of aircraft or motor- 
boats where well established to continue, 
and measures for fire, insect, and disease 
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control could be taken. Prospecting and 
mining and the establishment and mainte- 
nance of reservoirs, water conservation works, 
and other facilities needed in the public in- 
terest within specific portions of national 
forest areas in the wilderness system could 
be authorized by the President upon his de- 
termination that such uses would better 
serve the interests of the United States than 
would their denial. The grazing of livestock, 
where well established on national-forest 
areas in the wilderness system, could be per- 
mitted to continue. 

Otherwise, with respect to national-forest 
areas, subject to existing private rights, com- 
mercial enterprise, permanent roads, use of 
motor vehicles and equipment, and mecha- 
nized transport within areas of the wilder- 
ness system would be prohibited, and tem- 
porary roads and structures in excess of the 
minimum required for the administration 
of the area for the purposes of the act would 
be prohibited within areas of the wilderness 
system. Emergency measures for the health 
and safety of persons would be permitted 
within such areas. 

The Boundary Waters Canoe Area in the 
Superior National Forest would continue to 
be administered under this and other ap- 
plicable acts for the general purpose of main- 
taining the primitive character of the area 
without unnecessary restrictions on other 
uses, including that of timber. 

Commercial services proper for the real- 
ization of recreational and other purposes of 
the wilderness system could be performed 
within areas of the system. The bill would 
not affect the present situation as to the 
application of State water laws, nor the juris- 
diction or responsibilities of the States with 
respect to wildlife and fish. 

The bill would authorize the acquisition 
by the Secretaries of the Interior and Agri- 
culture of lands within areas of the wilder- 
ness system under their respective jurisdic- 
tions and would provide for the acceptance 
and use of contributions of money to fur- 
ther the purposes of the act. Each Secretary 
would maintain public records pertaining to 
the portions of the wilderness system under 
his jurisdiction and would make annual re- 
ports to the Congress. 

This Department believes that the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of wilderness- 
type areas is a proper use of the national 
forests and has steadfastly maintained con- 
tinuity of policy in this regard for over 35 
years. In 1924, the first area for the preser- 
vation of wilderness in the national forests 
was established. It comprised a large part of 
what is now the Gila Wilderness Area in 
Gila National Forest in New Mexico. In 1926, 
parts of the Superior National Forest in 
northern Minnesota were given special pro- 
tection. These areas later became parts of 
areas designated as roadless areas and which 
are now designated as the Boundary Waters 
Canoe Area. The first primitive area in the 
national forests was established in 1930 un- 
der regulations of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. By 1939, there were 73 primitive areas 
and 2 roadless areas, totaling 14.2 million 
acres. 

In 1939, new secretarial regulations were 
issued providing for the establishment of 
wilderness and wild areas in the national 
forests. The term “wilderness area” orig- 
inated on the national forests. These regu- 
lations provided for somewhat more stability 
and protection to the areas established there- 
under than did the earlier regulation for the 
establishment of primitive areas issued 10 
years previously. Wilderness and wild areas 
provided for in these regulations meet essen- 
tially the same criteria except that wilder- 
ness areas exceed 100,000 acres in area, and 
wild areas range from 5,000 to 100,000 acres. 
Wilderness areas are established by the Sec- 
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retary of Agriculture, whereas the Chief of 
the Forest Service may establish wild areas. 

No new primitive areas were established 
after 1939. Since that time, primitive areas 
have been managed in accordance with the 
regulations applicable to wilderness areas. 
The Department has been restudying prim- 
itive areas and reclassifying those areas or 
parts of areas which are predominantly valu- 
able for wilderness as wilderness areas. We 
are continuing that study and plan to com- 
plete the study as to all remaining primitive 
areas. As of this date, there are the follow- 
ing wilderness-type areas within the national 
forests: 

















Kind of area Number | Acreage 
ENON 68 665% 5 cso acbdecbe 14 4, 888, 173 
i ros at ee te 28 979, 154 
Pemeeeve. 5856.6. cot Asda: 40 7, 907, 416 
RR CO tebe. ténb cee 1 886, 673 
SON nooo capcee les cote 83 | 14, 661, 416 


In the restudy and reclassification of prim- 
itive areas, boundary adjustments have been 
made to eliminate portions not predomi- 
nantly of wilderness value or add to adja- 
cent national forest lands that are pre- 
dominantly of wilderness value. Some new 
areas have been established, including two 
established within the last year. Taking 
into consideration the transfers to national 
parks of lands previously within primitive 
or wilderness areas in the national forests 
and corrections in area calculations, the 
total area of national forest land classified 
for administration as wilderness has re- 
mained about the same as it was in 1939. 

The wilderness, wild, primitive, and road- 
less areas of the national forests include 
some of the most remote and scenic areas 
of the Nation, They have unique and special 
values, which have long been recognized by 
wilderness enthusiasts, and by the Forest 
Service. They comprise valuable and essen- 
tial parts of the national forests. 

The wilderness-type areas within the na- 
tional forests have been established and are 
administered pursuant to administrative ac- 
tion under the regulations of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Until last year, they had 
no specific statutory recognition. The estab- 
lishment and maintenance of such areas 
has long been maintained by this Depart- 
ment to be within the concept of multiple- 
use management, which this Department has 
applied to the national forests for over half 
a century. For the first time the Multiple 
Use-Sustained Yield Act of June 12, 1960, 
Public Law 86-517 (74 Stat. 215), which di- 
rects the Secretary of Agriculture to admin- 
ister the renewable surface resources of the 
national forests for multiple use and sus- 
tained yield, gave statutory recognition to 
wilderness areas. In this act, the Congress 
declared the establishment and maintenance 
of wilderness areas to be consistent with 
the principles of multiple use and sustained 
yield. In inserting this provision as a com- 
mittee amendment to the bill which became 
that act, the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry made it clear that the 
enactment of that provision was not in- 
tended as a substitute for the enactment 
of legislation to establish a national wilder- 
ness preservation policy and program. 

There was pending before the Senate at 
the time the Multiple Use-Sustained Yield 
Act was passed, the so-called wilderness bill, 
S. 1123 (86th Cong.). This Department, in 
its report of June 19, 1959, recommended 
enactment of that bill, with certain amend- 
ments. The substance of these amendments 
are accommodated for the most part in 8S. 
174. We have consistently recommended the 
enactment of wilderness legislation insofar 
as it would affect the national forests ever 
since our first report on such legislative pro- 
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posals in the 85th Congress. We strongly be- 
lieve that not only should wilderness areas 
be established and maintained in the na- 
tional forests, but also enactment of S. 174 
would be desirable resource legislation and 
in the national interest. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
the enactment of this proposed legislation 
would be in accord with the President’s pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the let- 
ter states: 


The areas classified at that time as primi- 
tive would be reviewed within 15 years as to 
their suitability. 


Then further along the letter states: 


The bill would provide that the addition 
of any area to, or the elimination of any 
area from the wilderness system which is not 
specifically provided for in the bill could be 
made only after specific authorization by 
law. 


Further on the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture says: 

This Department believes that the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of wilderness-type 
areas is a proper use of the national forests 
and has steadfastly maintained continuity 
of policy in this regard for over 35 years. In 
1924, the first area for the preservation of 
wilderness in the national forests was estab- 
lished. It comprised a large part of what is 
now the Gila Wilderness Area in Gila Na- 
tional Forest in New Mexico. In 1926, parts 
of the Superior National Forest in northern 
Minnessta were given special protection. 
These areas later became parts of areas des- 
ignated as roadless areas and which are now 
designated as the Boundary Waters Canoe 
Area. The first primitive area in the na- 
tional forests was established in 1930 under 
regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
By 1939, there were 73 primitive areas and 
2 roadless areas, totaling 14.2 million acres. 
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Skipping a little, the Secretary says 
further: 

No new primitive areas were established 
after 1939. Since that time, primitive areas 
have been managed in accordance with the 
regulations applicable to wilderness areas. 
The Department has been restudying primi- 
tive areas and reclassifying those areas or 
parts of areas which are predominantly valu- 
able for wilderness as wilderness areas. 


Any logical person must immediately 
ask himself the following question: If 
the power to establish such areas has 
existed over all these years, and if since 
1939 primitive areas have not been clas- 
sified into wilderness areas, why, without 
any action on the part of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, should Congress sudden- 
ly transfer approximately 8 million ad- 
ditional acres into wilderness? The 
primitive areas are set aside now but not 
classified as wilderness areas. 

I invite attention to the two maps 
which are on the east side of the Senate 
Chamber. The large map standing on 
the floor, for the convenience of Sena- 
tors, shows in green all the park areas 
in the United States. As anyone exam- 
ining the black and white map can see, 
not only is the total amount of Federal 
land in the various States of the West 
shown, but also the location of wilderness 
and wild areas. The wild areas, of 
course, are those under 100,000 acres. 
The wilderness areas are those over 
100,000 acres. 

At this time, I should like to have 
printed in the Recorp table No. 1, shown 
on page 96 of the hearings entitled “Fed- 
eral Ownership or Management of Land 
in 11 Western States.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


TaBLE 1.—Federal ownership or management of land in 11 Western States 











Managed Federally 

Total land | Federally by Federal owned or 
area own Percent of | Govern- | Percent of Percent of 
(thousand land ! total land |ment Indian} total land lands _jtotal land 

acres) (thousand area tribal lands area (thousand area 
acres) (thousand acres) 
acres) 

Arizona 72, 32, 396 44.6 19, 383 26.7 51, 779 71.3 
100, 314 45, 071 44.9 496 5 45, 567 45.4 
66, 510 24, 156 36.3 746 1.1 24, 902 37.4 
52, 972 34, 050 64.3 409 8 34, 459 65.1 
93, 362 27, 815 29. 8 1, 557 17 29, 372 31.5 
70, 265 60, 726 86. 4 1, 062 1.5 61, 788 87.9 
77, 767 27, 300 35.1 5, 815 7.5 33, 115 42.6 
61, 642 31, 580 51.2 1, 208 2.0 32, 788 53.2 
§2, 701 36, 466 69.2 2, 258 4.3 38, 719 73.5 
Washington._.....--.---.--- 42, 743 12, 666 29.6 1, 813 4.2 14, 479 33.8 
Wreming.. 2.22200 62, 404 30, 219 48.4 1, 753 2.8 31, 972 51.2 
Total . .<nisiintegh sade 753, 368 362, 445 398, 940 52.9 





1 Excludes trust properties, Indian tribal lands, 
Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1960. 


Mr. ALLOTT. The table shows that 
the percentage of federally owned land 
in the 11 Western States runs from a 
high of 87 percent for Nevada down to 
31 percent for Idaho. This is why the 
wilderness bill is so significant to the 
Western States. 

I ask unanimous consent that table 2 
on page 96 entitled “National forest re- 
ceipts and disbursements to counties in 
11 Western States, fiscal year 1960,” be 
printed at this point in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp. 
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TaBLE 2.—National forest receipts and dis- 
bursements to counties in 11 Western 
States, fiscal year 1960 


receipts bursed to 
States 
AMAR cccnccccewssiscsabou™ $2, 245, 735 1 $700, 356 
California. .......2.......4. 23, 208, 580 | 5, 800, 895 
CREO scicesnoscnrccaene 1, 567, 860 391, 965 
Be a. ieee 7, 628, 592 1, 907, 148 
WN i koe 5, 167, 296 1, 291, 824 
eR tiie ce ncceaeed 238, 660 59, 665 
Sg eR ee EE at 1, 322, 394 1 331, 402 


1 Includes school section fund, act of June 20, 1910. 
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Taste 2.—National forest receipts and dis- 
bursements to counties in 11 Western 
States, fiscal year 1960—Continued 





National 25-percent 
forest total fund dis- 
receipts bursed to 
States 
i eee $50, 516, 828 | $12, 629, 207 
sear den Sec eeu anes 757, 512 189, 378 
Washington..._......-.....- 25, 954, 844 6, 488, 711 
Wyoming--.._--.--- i ae 890, 448 222, 612 
TN aces ran hacia aa 119, 493, 749 | 30, 013, 163 





Source: U.S. Forest Service. 


Mr. ALLOTT. In that table, both the 
total forest receipts and the 25-percent 
fund which is disbursed to the States is 
shown in detail for each of the States. 
I ask unanimous consent that table 3, 
on page 97 of the hearings, entitled 
“Bureau of Land Management Receipts 
Under Mineral Leasing Act, 1959,” which 
shows the receipts for the various West- 
ern States, together with the share to 
the State and the share to the recla- 
mation fund, be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, together with the footnotes 
to the table. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 


TABLE 3.—Bureau of Land Management re- 
ceipts under Mineral Leasing Act, 1959 





Total Share to | Share to 

receipts State! reclama- 
tion fund! 
BORN a} 5 onienisne $413, 000 $154,875 | $216,825 
California. -_......-- 7, 552,000 | 2,832,000 | 3, 964, 800 
Colorado. .......-.- 9, 690,000 | 3,633,750 | 5, 087, 250 
eas oe es 296, 000 111, 000 155, 400 
Montana. .-_-_......- 4,694,000 | 1,760,250 | 2, 464, 350 
Nevada. ........... 400, 000 150, 000 210, 000 
New Mexico._-.-..| 14,787,000 | 5,545,125 | 7, 763,175 
eee lnenn deeceee 38, 000 14, 19, 950 
RNS bons weno 6, 908,000 | 2,590, 3, 626, 700 
Washington___..--- 1,000 375 525 
Wyoming.--.......- 32, 015,000 | 12,005, 625 |16, 807, 875 
OU cient 76, 794,000 | 28, 797,750 |40, 316, 850 


! Receipts under the Mineral Leasing Act are distrib- 
uted 3714 percent to States, 5214 sary to reclamation 
fund, and 10 percent to U. g. 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the ae States, 1960. 


Mr. ALLOTT. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that table 4, entitled “Projection of 
Population of 11 Western States,” ap- 
pearing on page 97 of the hearings, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, to- 
gether with the footnotes to that table. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 


TaBLE 4.—Projection of population of 11 
Western States 





(Thousands] 

1970 pro- Percent 

1960 ! jection 2 increase, 

960-70 
, 302 1, 802 38. 4 
15, 717 20, 296 29.1 
1, 754 2, 197 25.3 
667 700 4.9 
675 755 11.9 
285 453 58.9 
951 1, 126 18.4 
1, 769 2, 317 31.0 
J 891 1,151 29.2 
Washington _____- 2, 853 3, 459 21.2 
Wyoming. --_---- 330 379 14.8 
Total_...... 27, 194 34, 653 27.4 


! Source: 1960 Census of Population—Final Popula- 
tion Counts, Nov. 15, 1960, Bureau of Census. 
2 Source: Current opulation Reports—Population 
Estimates, Aug. 9, 1957. Series P-25, No. 160, Bureau 
of Census. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. The figures in the 
table were taken from the 1960 census. 
The projection of population shows that 
in the 11 Western States, from 1960 to 
1970 a growth of 27.4 percent is expected. 

I point out that almost everyone in 
the West knows that the great pressures 
upon the West at this time are not only 
for the use of its resources in timber and 
minerals, but particularly for the use of 
its water and its water resources. 
When I come to that part of my remarks 
in which I shall discuss the bill, I shall 
point out again that the bill is not a 
conservation bill, although the people 
who want it most vociferously call it a 
conservation bill. At only one place in 
the entire bill is the word “conservation” 
used. It is not a conservation bill. 
With the great population explosion 
which is expected to take place in the 
Western States, I think it is perfectly 
obvious that we must utilize every re- 
source we can, and particularly our 
water resources, so as to develop our 
Western States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table appearing on page 98 
of the hearings entitled ‘““Value of Farm, 
Mine, and Forest Products of 11 Western 
States, 1958,” be printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TABLE 6.—Value of farm, mine, and forest 
products of 11 Western States, 1958 








Value, all Value, all | Estimated 
farm prod- | mineral pro-}| value, all 
ucts sold duction ! forest 
products 2 
Arizona__--_--.- $440, 700, 000} $314, 520,000} $55, 000, 000 
California ____- 2, 852, 800, 000} 1, 502, 660,000} 890, 000, 000 
Colorado... __- 589, 000,000} 305, 284, 000 35, 000, 000 
Oe. bois 414, 100, 000 64, 456,000} 210, 000, 000 
Montana_.____- 453, 800,000} 177, 240,000} 125, 000, 000 
Nevada. __...- 53, 300,000} 68,293,000] 10,000, 
New Mexico-..-| 238, 600, 000 , 866, 000 30, 000, 000 
Oregon...._..- 7, 000, 000 45, 053, 000/1, 100, 000, 000 
lhe ee 166, 900, 000 365, 960, 000 10, 000, 000 
Washington.._| 579,600,000} 60, 897, 000 820, 000. 000 
Wyoming-..-- 173, 600,000} 369,938,000} 15, 000, 000 
Total ____}6, 369, 400, 000/3, 833, 167, 000/3, 300, 000, 000 


1 Including oil and gas. 
2 Industrial Forestry Association. 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1960. 


Mr. ALLOTT. The table shows the 
value of all farm products sold in 1958 
was $6.369 billion. The table shows 
further that the value of all mineral 
production was $3.833 billion. The table 
shows also that the estimated value of all 
forest products was $3.3 billion. 

So we in the West have a vested in- 
terest in the conservation of our re- 
sources, and we have an interest in the 
development of our resources. We can- 
not permit the West to cling on the vine 
and stagnate. We must develop our 
mines, our mineral potential, and our 
resources, which the bill would deny, and 
we must develop our forests if we expect 
to go forward. 

Mr. Hagenstein testified in the hear- 
ings before the committee with these 
words, at page 98: 

Mr. HAGENSTEIN. The West, with few ex- 
ceptions, is the most rapid growing part of 
our Nation. We believe any proposal to cre- 
ate a blanket, single-use land system ig- 
nores the problems posed by the steady rise 
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of our western population. More people need 
more jobs. More people need more food. 
More people need more water. More people 
need more wood. More people need more 
hides. More people need more gas and oil. 
More people need more minerals. And yet it 
is proposed to lock up and prohibit develop- 
ment, management, and use of a large area 
of unsurveyed, unexplored, and virtually un- 
known Federal lands when all studies indi- 
cate we are going to need more of everything. 
The 1960 census reveals a population in the 
11 Western States of more than 27 million. 
The most recent projections for the year 1970 
show an increase of 7.5 million more (table 
4). This is an increase of more than 27 per- 
cent in the next decade. How can we provide 
the jobs and essential commodities from 
these lands if we limit their productiveness? 


On June 16, 1958, the chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, the former Senator from Montana, 
Mr. Murray, published a Memorandum 
of the Chairman entitled ‘‘Full Devel- 
opment of Public Resources.” 

In the transmittal letter of this docu- 
ment he makes some very realistic state- 
ments. I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter may be included in the REecorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

MEMORANDUM OF THE CHAIRMAN 


To Members of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs: 

The Federal Government today is the pro- 
prietor of 21 percent of the land in the 
continental United States. In 10 Western 
States its average ownership equals about 
one-half of the land area. The greater part 
of this land has always been in Federal 
ownership. The Forest Service, Bureau of 
Land Management, Park Service, and other 
natural resource management agencies have 
the responsibility for most of this land. 
These lands are the resource base for about 9 
percent of the gross national product. The 
policies that are pursued in the development 
of these lands and resources in large measure 
guide the economic destiny of the West. 

Over the years the Federal Government has 
not followed a realistic course in furthering 
the development of these lands. Invest- 
ments needed to assure economic develop- 
ment of the timber, grass, recreation, water, 
and minerals, have been made within the 
criteria used for normal governmental op- 
erations. No effort has been made to con- 
sciously distinguish between investment and 
operating requirements. Business-type fi- 
nancial presentations and economic analyses 
have been lacking. 

The spark of the idea that the Government 
could and should develop these great public 
resources was kindled by Theodore Roosevelt 
some 60 years ago. Yet, today, well-con- 
ceived investments in forest and range as 
well as in mineral and water resources are 
sorely needed. Frequently we have econo- 
mized on public resource budgets without 
regard to consequent deterioration of our 
resource assets, loss of revenue, or losses in 
economic growth. 

As a first step to exploring more adequate 
planning, budgeting, and accounting for 
resources, the three agencies with prime re- 
source and land management functions were 
selected. The Forest Service administers 
180 million acres which contain three-fourths 
of a trillion board-feet of timber. Last year 
these lands produced a sustained yield har- 
vest of almost 7 billion board-feet of timber, 
3,800,000 livestock grazed on the range, 
3,400,000 big-game animals roamed these 
forests, over 55 million people enjoyed the 
recreational facilities on these forest lands. 
Substantial mineral operations were con- 
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ducted and vast amounts of watershed were 
protected to assure water for millions of 
people. 

The Bureau of Land Management admin- 
isters 468 million acres and mineral resources 
on another 242 million acres including the 
Outer Continental Shelf. The mineral re- 
sources produced total, among other things— 
135 million barrels of petroleum; 330 million 
cubic feet of gas; 100 million gallons of 
gasoline. There are over 5,500,000 tons of 
coal; 9 million tons of potassium and sodium 
sales; and 1 million tons of phosphate rock. 
Over 11,800,000 livestock and 1 million big- 
game animals grazed the range, and 781 mil- 
lion board-feet of timber were contributed 
to the Nation’s economy. 

The national parks, containing 17 million 
acres attracted over 55 million visitors in 
1957. Included in this total are participants 
in a variety of special recreational programs 
including mountain climbing, river runs, and 
cave explorations. Special historic areas 
attracted 13 million people to see shrines of 
democracy. 

In order to get the financial facts in focus, 
I asked the Comptroller General “to develop 
an initial financial statement, laid out on a 
business basis” for these agencies, pointing 
out that “without good knowledge of the 
assets the Federal lands and their resources 
represent, the Congress and the Executive 
lack a base for gaging proper investment 
levels, earning capacity, and opportunities 
for improved management.” 

The result is the attached report. It re- 
veals clearly how little these agencies do 
know about reporting the total worth of the 
great resources they administer. The state- 
ments of financial conditions, or balance 
sheets, show that the fixed assets of these 
agencies exclude from consideration any 
value of the public domain land under their 
jurisdiction. The agencies have reported 
what is supposed to be “market value” for 
public domain land to the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. The Comp- 
troller General has pointed out that in the 
report to the House the entire national forest 
holdings were valued at $6.5 billion, Bureau 
of Land Management lands at $2.7 billion, 
and national park lands at about $642 mil- 
lion. The reports understate the value of 
the real property assets under the jurisdic- 
tion of these agencies by about $9 billion. 
In addition, the agencies have not valued 
minerals, water, and recreation which, in all 
probability, have a capitalized value of an 
even greater amount. 

A second deficiency in accounting is the 
failure to fully utilize depreciation and de- 
pletion, thus, improperly stating net worth. 
Accrual and cost accounting are not equally 
and fully applied, but such records are being 
developed. 

These reports show that the agencies do 
not have a business-type report indicating 
revenue potentialities or even properly 
matching expenditures and revenues. For 
example, funds allocated to activities such as 
watershed management, recreation and tim- 
ber use are not matched to revenue. The 
Forest Service excludes payments to States 
from its statements of receipts and expendi- 
tures, while the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment includes these payments. The Forest 
Service capitalizes roads constructed by tim- 
ber purchasers in its financial statement, but 
does not report these as noncash income. 

Recognizing these deficiencies, I submitted 
the material supplied by the agencies to the 
Comptroller General to Mr. Marion Clawson, 
a land management specialist with Resources 
for the Future, a research foundation. He 
has been kind enough to amplify the finan- 
cial report and set forth some considerations 
deserving attention. His comments appear 
after the Comptroller General’s report. 

The authority placed in our committee 
for matters affecting public lands requires 
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that we keep informed, and that we keep 
the public informed, on matters which af- 
fect these lands. The growing need to de- 
velop our public lands resources requires 
more adequate information. We need to 
acquaint the people of our Nation with the 
tremendous value of the Federal assets be- 
longing to them so amounts budgeted to 
protecting resources, and amounts of invest- 
ment made to expand use of the public 
lands can be related to the value of the 
assets with which we are dealing and poten- 
tial revenues and benefits. 

It is my hope that this report will stimu- 
late interest in adequate financial support 
to enhance the value of our public lands 
to our economy. 

This report is transmitted in a form suit- 
able for limited distribution to enable us 
to lay the situation, factually, before people 
interested in resource development, and to 
encourage comments from the public and 
agencies of Government on steps that should 
be taken to better inform the Nation on the 
development potential and needs for our 
public natural resources. 

We might later publish comments received 
from all sources and then discuss steps 
which will secure the adoption of improve- 
ments. 

JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman. 


Mr. ALLOTT. I point out that in the 
letter the chairman said: 

These lands are the resource base for 
about 9 percent of the gross national prod- 
uct. The policies that are pursued in the 
development of these lands and resources in 
large measure guide the economic destiny of 
the West. 


Then at another point in the letter he 
said: 

The spark of the idea that the Government 
could and should develop these great public 
resources was kindled by Theodore Roosevelt 
some 60 years ago. 


Again, he says, in another place: 

Last year these lands produced a sustained 
yield harvest of almost 7 billion board-feet of 
timber, 3,800,000 livestock grazed on the 
range, 3,400,000 big game animals roamed 
these forests, over 55 million people enjoyed 
the recreational facilities on these forest 
lands. Substantial mineral operations were 
conducted and vast amounts of watershed 
were protected to assure water for millions 
of people. 


Again, he said: 

The mineral resources produced total— 
among other things—135 million barrels of 
petroleum; 330 million cubic feet of gas; 100 
million gallons of gasoline. There are over 
5,500,000 tons of coal; 9 million tons of po- 
tassium sales— 


The point is that in this letter the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs in 1958 specifically 
set forth in a very dramatic fashion why 
we must properly protect and develop the 
land of the West. If we do not do it, we 
will be responsible for a throttling of 
progress in the West which might never 
be overcome. 

I wish to comment about the feeling of 
the people in the West regarding this 
matter. If I may use a colloquial term, it 
is our ox that is being gored. This de- 
spite the fact that some Senators from 
the West, in good faith, are in favor of 
the bill. 

I am not opposed to a limited wilder- 
ness area or the inclusion of more areas, 
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provided they are classified and studied, 
and provided Congress has a right to 
act affirmatively in establishing them. 

I have before me letters from State 
officials in Alaska of February 1961, re- 
lating to 8S. 174 in the 87th Congress, 
registering opposition to the bill. 

I have in my hand a memorial from 
the year 1959 relating to S. 1123 in the 
86th Congress, passed by the Arizona 
Legislature. S. 1123 is not the same 
bill as the one before the Senate, but 
it contained many of the significant fea- 
tures of the present bill. 

I have in my hand a resolution from 
California, dated April 1960, relating to 
S. 1123 in the 86th Congress. It is a 
resolution of the California State Board 
of Forestry. 

I have in my hand, also, a joint res- 
olution of the Legislature of the State 
of Colorado, dated March 1961, relating 
to S. 174 in the 87th Congress. My rec- 
ollection is that this is the third unan- 
imous memorial from the State of Colo- 
rado in opposition to this bill. 

I have in my hand a joint memorial 
of the Idaho House of Representatives 
dated February 1961, in opposition to 
S. 174 in the 87th Congress. 

I have in my hand a memorial of the 
State of Nevada, dated May 1961, in op- 
Position to S. 174. 

I have in my hand a memorial from 
the State of New Mexico adopted in 
March 1959, relating to the previous bill, 
S. 1123 of the 86th Congress, many pro- 
visions of which are incorporated in S. 
174. 

I have in my hand a resolution from 
the State of Utah of March 1961, in op- 
position to S. 174. 

I have in my hand a letter dated 
February 1961, concerning S. 174 of the 
87th Congress, which comes from the De- 
partment of Natural Resources of the 
State of Washington, and is in opposi- 
tion to the present bili. 

I have a memorial from the State of 
Wyoming, adopted in January 1961, op- 
posing S. 174 of the 87th Congress. I 
also have a memorial which was passed 
by the Oregon House of Representatives, 
in opposition to S. 174. The memorial, 
so far as I know, did not pass the Sen- 
ate of the State of Oregon. 

I ask unanimous consent that all of 
these memorials, resolutions, and letters 
in opposition to the bill may be placed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ALLOTT. I suppose we wonder 
sometimes how significant these matters 
are with respect to our economics. On 
page 211 of the hearing there is a table, 
offered by Mr. Richard E. McArdle, 
Chief of the Forest Service, entitled “Na- 
tional Forests, Commercial Forest Land, 
Allowable Annual Cut, and Fiscal Year 
1960 Volume of National Forest Timber 
Cut in States Which Have Wilderness, 
Wild, Primitive, and Canoe Areas.” The 
table continues from that page to page 
213. I ask unanimous consent that the 
table, together with the footnotes ex- 
plaining the various items, be included 













as a part of my remarks at this point in 
the REcorp. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield for a question. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Colorado has just asked to 
have placed in the Recorp a table which 


was supplied to me by Mr. McArdle, 
Chief of the Forest Service. There is 
also a second table, which shows what 
the wilderness areas would produce. 
They are both a part of the same cor- 
respondence. I ask the Senator if he 
will place the second table, also, in the 
RECORD. 


wilderness, wild, primitive, and canoe areas 
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Mr. ALLOTT. I have no objection. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire table referred to, 
which continues through page 215, be 
printed at this point in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


National forests, commercial forest land, allowable annual cut, and fiscal year 1960 volume of national-forest timber cut in States which have 











State and National forest cial forest 


wilderness, 
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1 Thousands of acres. 
2 Millions of board feet. 
3 Includes part of forest in New Mexico. 


‘ Includes part of forest in Nevada. 

6 Includes part of forest in Or " 

7 Includes part of forest in Utah and Wyoming. 

8 Includes part of forest in Montana, 

® Includes part of forest in Washington and Montana. 
10 Includes part of forest in Utah, 

i Includes part of forest in Wyoming. 


National for- 
ests, commer- 


area, exclusive 









4 Estimates of the commercial area and allowable cuts not available, 






















2 Includes part of forest in Idaho. 

#3 Includes part of forest in South Dakota, 
14 Includes part of forest in California, 

15 Includes part of forest in Maine. 

16 Includes part of forest in California. 

17 Includes part of forest in Washington, 
18 Includes part of forest in Idaho. 

1 Includes part of forest in Colorado, 

% Includes part of forest in Wyom 


3% Excludes part of Black 
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Allowable ests, commer-} Allowable 
annual Cut in fiscal State and National forest cial forest annual Cut in fiscal 
cut 2 year 1960 ! area, exclusive cut 2 year 1960! 
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Montana—Continued 
69.7 49.7 Saar piping bi indies 1, 135 134. 0 98. 7 
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91.5 83.0 || Washington: 
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yoming, 
Hills National Forest which is largely in South Dakota. 
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Re- Non- Re- Non- 
State and forest Area served | com- State and forest Area served | com- 
Total | com- | mer- Total | com- | mer- 
national} mer- cial national; mer- cial 
forest cial forest forest cial forest 
forest | land forest | land 
land land 
Arizona: Montana—Continued 
Pec. cwunscscanwe Blue Range Primitive Area}... 180 34. 5 3.0 Flathead, Lewis and | Bob Marshall Wilderness Area_. 950 | 500.0 200. 0 
WObs6 5. ciptww dials Mount Baldy Primitive Area. _- 7 6.4 7 Clark. 
Coconino, Kaibab, Sycamore Canyon Primitive 46 2 5.7 Gelatin ss: .cisicise Absaroka Primitive Area_....... 64 29. 4 20. 5 
Prescott. Area, Gallatin, Custer_.....-| Beartooth Primitive Area_.-..-... 230 4.6 69. 0 
Goremate.. <..2562-2 Chiricahua Wild Area_-_-..--..-- 18 8.8 9.0 Ed wn cebesc uy Spanish Peaks Primitive Area.. 50 20.0 21.6 
DO si cdisn aclews Galiuro Wild Area.........--.-- OPE eos ‘Z Pe Se Gates of the Mountains Wild 28 2.0 18.0 
Prescott and Tonto._.| Pine Mountain Primitive Area | eee 1.0 Area, 
PE cpu nada tpnie anne Mazatzal Wilderness Area--.... Gee Bese at on Kootenai, Lolo Cabient Mountains Primitive 90 38.0 33.9 
MMs dicduudiadscat Sierra Ancha Wild Area.-_......- 21 3.0 7.1 Kaniksu. Area, 
DD itaegrten namibia Superstition Wilderness Area- -_- 598 fa sssnass 1.3 
——__ |—_____] —-—_ TACO. .nciicmvnnnsselencetsthinn stakes natdas mand 1, 921 831. 4 628. 0 
DOs. Sirs weenie chan dabGdbn akon escent 674 52.9 29.3 = 
—=— | |= |] Nevada: Humboldt..--- Jarbidge Wild Area...-.------.-- TEE Beccsuseel 20.0 
Cajifornia: ee — 
PU 2n a5 cain sence Devil Canyon-Bear Canyon 36 1.0 3.0 TEEN. oc penannicon- looo-cdannedbbee oneal ee 20.0 
Primitive Area. SS = 
Cleveland............- Agua Tibia Primitive Area_....- 26 .6 4.5 || New Hampshire: Great Gulf Wild Area......-.--- 5 0.6 2.7 
POE ONGO nooo cccncesk Desolation Valley Primitive 41 3.3 6.6 White Mountain. 
Area. 
TG, PRO ccucedesss Mount Dana-Minarets Primi- 82 2.2 RO — . BeRaecnncsestns+snqumesnsorentdinaeng teen 5 -6 2.7 
tive Area. SSS SS PPE oe 
Inyo, Sierra, Sequoia..| High Sierra Primitive Area... 394 10.2 108. 6 
ia aa Marble Mountain Wilderness 213 | 109.6 78.3 Blue Range Primitive Area !_.-. 37 6.8 Pe 
Area. Wheeler Peak Wild Area_....--.- O6:itvsae 2.1 
Klamath, Shasta- Salmon Trinity Alps Primitive 223 71.4 57.3 Black Range Mountain Area-... 169 49.0 99.0 
Trinity. Area. Gila Primitive Area_.........--- 130 30.0 34.8 
OR fe a Seaeinn Caribou Peak Primitive Area. 16 1.0 10.5 Gila Wilderness Area. -...-..--.- 438 50.0 213.0 
Thc en bck nnase Thousand Lakes Wild Area....- 16 3.0 5.4 White Mountain Wild Area-.-. eS 8.0 
Los Padres.....-.-.-.-- San Rafael Primitive Area. ....- Pe banca 3.6 San Pedro Parks Wild Area....- 41 12.0 22.1 
Se .-| Ventana Primitive Area_......-- POP oe 1.0 Pecos Wilderness Area....-....- 165 54.5 56. 8 
Mendocino, Shasta-._.| Yolla Bolly-Middle Eel Wilder- 108 39.9 27.5 _— 
Trinity. pose Gram oe eb et ht rn Seth iis i. 2 Ae eee 1,014 | 202.3 436. 5 
SE tecnaiennino se South Warner Primitive Area_. 69 21.0 7.6 
San Bernardino. .....- Cucamonga Wild Area_.-.-.-.-- oe 6.5 || North Carolina: Pisgah_} Linville Gorge Wild Area_---..- 8 46 i dd 
Gh. .cgdedsecwedhae San Gorgonio Wild Area._...-.- 34 20.0 5.0 
a San Jacinto Wild Area_.._....-- | Fee epee 8.6 Gil ck Resi othe etext +ctaemietndwaaa 8 We Sliendieaite 
Stanistaus............. Emigrant Basin Primitive Area- 97 La 4.2 = === 
Toiyabe, Inyo.........| Hoover Wild Area.............- 43 2.2 5.1 || Oregon: 
—_—— Deschutes, Mount Mount Jefferson Primitive Area. 87 4.6 61.3 
osteo cane ainpein toagienm ats eacameseeeten met 286. 5 359, 2 Hood, Willamette. 
————S> Deschutes, Willa- Diamond Peak Wild Area--..-- 35 11.4 22,2 
Colorado: mette. 
Arapaho, White Gore Range-Eagle Nest Primi- 61 9.9 24.4 TM. cinqadnbninsabbe Three Sisters Wilderness Area... 197 | 143.0 30. 2 
River. tive Area. Sng atieincnacesiien Mount Washington Wild Area... 47 23.9 11.6 
Gunnison........--..- West Elk Wild Area._-......--- 62 8.0 34.0 a Gearhart Mountain Wild Area_. 19 13.9 4.3 
Rio Grande_..--...-.-] LaGarita-Sheep Mountain 38 5.0 14.6 Melee sus c-- ss cal Strawberry Mountain Wild 33 12.1 17.9 
Primitive Area. Area. 
Do_.....-.--------| Upper Rio Grande Primitive 57 22.1 7.1 Mount Hood-....-.--- Mount Hood Wild Area.-..-..... 14 4.5 2.7 
Area. Rogue River. -.......-- Mountain Lakes Wild Area....-. 23 16.9 4.7 
EUWUND Sos cccesncas Rawah Wild Area..............- 26 9.8 23 GIO on activision Kalmiopsis Wild Area--_......-- 78 21.2 37.3 
RS... Sinicatunoudibed — Zirkel Dome Peak Wild 53 2.6 32.9 Wallowa-Whitman....| Eagle Cap Wilderness Area- ---.- 216 ° 127.2 
rea. 
San Juan .---.---] San Juan Primitive Area_......- 238 53.1 58.0 DOR oi ecninainn a sdbin sn conascessnsn-vtepaeeination 749 | 252.0 319. 4 
San Juan, Uncom- Wilson Mountains Primitive 27 10. 4 io Ss 
pahgre. Area, Utah: Ashley, Wasatch.| High Uintas Primitive Area. .-. 241 76. 5 4.9 
Uncompahgre Primi- | Uncompahgre Primitive Area... 53 12.5 2.1 ee 
tive Area, TOGO ininoy<enanten le bencheet last. JU 241 76. 5 4.0 
White River. ......... Flat Tops Primitive Area_....-.- 118 39.3 5.4 a ad 
a Nee Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wild 66 20.0 17.9 || Washington: 
Area. Gifford Pinchot-_.....- Mount Adams Wild Area_.....- 42 8.3 11.1 
( Gifford Pinchot, Sno- | Goat Rocks Wild Area_........-. 83 47.0 17.9 
FP kbrndscn= is iin sadr ek ealneaeetiatatudenasion 799 | 192.7 199. 3 qualmie. 
=== SS Mount Baker, We- Glacier Peak Wilderness Area... 458 93.7 120.8 
Idaho: natchee. 
raeee,, Cualite, Saw- Sawtooth Primitive Area_......- 201 63. 2 86.3 —_. Mount North Cascade Primitive Area... 801 50.7 474.1 
tooth, aker. 
Challis, Salmon, Idaho Primitive Area..........- 1,225 | 935.3 175.1 
Payette. WAND ele oko ns USES ennnddecarsand=scentideaheeeane 1,384 | 199.7 623. 9 
Clearwater, Nezperce, | Selway-Bitterroot Primitive | 1,578 | 568.0 732.0 
Lolo, Bitterroot. Area.’ Wyoming: 
b ——_—_|—_——_ oie nat acne Cloud Peak Primitive Area..... 94 7.5 17.5 
ORR WA Gelte sic on Saad sce edeauses Senadeidcaccpwe 3, 004 |1, 566. 6 993. 4 De. 5.0 Bridger Wilderness Area.....-.- 383 14.9 8.0 
. : SSS Shoshone.............. Glacier Primitive Area.........- AFT Bias ndee 43.4 
Minnesota: Superior....| Boundary Waters Canoe Area... 887 | 648.0 13.1 Pcmntetdietanrak North Absaroka Wilderness 360 55.0 153.7 
——|———— Area. 
TRA sy alae ~ sia dies ts thn ik dda Albeo 887 | 648.0 13.1 DO ctiesaccs sande Popo Agie Primitive Area__....- i pe eee 19.0 
ee) Bist lnknatinteemt South Absaroka Wilderness 506 79.0 161.3 
Montana: Area. 
Beaverhead, Bitter- Anaconda Pintlar............-.- 145 89. 4 30.0 WO vimiddvecisantde Stratified Primitive Area__..-.-- 202 8.9 56. 6 
root, Deerlodge. EO tsiasininiais wtih the Teton Wilderness Area_....-...- 563 | 212.5 57.7 
Bitterroot, Lolo...-..- Selway-Bitterroot Primitive 291 | 132.0 185. 0 
? Area,? DOG ok divs. |i n0ss sue amnayayen baat Siete 2,355 | 376.9 517. 2 
Biethead.... .ci....4. Mission Mountains Primitive 73 16.0 50.0 = 
Area, Gramed total. . <2. 2) Fe ee eek 14, 661 |4, 690.7 | 4, 146.9 


' Blue Range Primitive Area lies in both Arizona and New Mexico. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I think 
one of the questions we must consider in 
connection with the entire bill is that 
of power. We hear much said in the 
West about the development of power. 
Most of the big power development has 
taken place under the reclamation 





2 Selway-Bitterroot Primitive Area lies in both Idaho and Montana. 


statutes. However, on page 16 of the 
hearings is a report by the Federal Pow- 
er Commission to the 87th Congress. The 
report states, in part: 

Section 4(e) of the Power Act provides that 
licenses shall be issued within reserved lands 
of the United States “only after a finding by 


the Commission that the license will not in- 
terfere or be inconsistent with the purpose 
for which such reservation was created or 
acquired, and shall be subject to and con- 
tain such conditions as the Secretary of the 
Department” having jurisdiction “shall deem 
necessary for the adequate protection and 
utilization of such reservation.” 
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The report further states: 


Based upon the available but incomplete 
information concerning wild, wilderness, or 
primitive areas, the hydroelectric generating 
capacities of the sites, licensed and potential, 
which would be affected in those areas are as 
follows: 


Capacity under license: Kilowatts 
tine cnialabin.et abiecinesne cine naietenen 748, 900 
Under construction__....-.._-- 257, 000 

Other potential capacity__...____ 2, 870, 300 

isan toed annals 3, 876, 200 


It further appears that about 265,000 acres 
of powersite lands would be included in 
wilderness-type areas that would be estab- 
lished by the bill. The total area of lands 
withdrawn for power purposes is approxi- 
mately 7,217,000 acres as of June 30, 1960. 


I skip a paragraph and quote as fol- 
lows: 


It is clear from provisions in sections 3(a) 
and 6(b), which preserve existing private 
rights in lands placed in the wilderness 
system, that the bill would not adversely af- 
fect a licensee’s right to continue use of such 
lands under authority of a license previously 
issued by this Commission. Furthermore, it 
is noted that the bill contains no language 
which would expressly vacate or rescind any 
power withdrawal or power reservation 
created prior to enactment or which would 
expressly modify, repeal, or otherwise affect 
the Commission’s authority to issue licenses 
in the future to use lands in the wilderness 
system for power purposes provided the 
above-discussed finding of consistency and 
noninterference can be made under section 
4(e) of the Federal Power Act with respect 
to the use of reserved lands. 

In order to safeguard the public interest 
in the development of waterpower resources 
on lands belonging to the United States 
through licenses under the Federal Power 
Act, and to eliminate any misunderstand- 
ing that may otherwise exist, the Commis- 
sion recommends that the bill be amended 
by adding a new subsection 6(c)(8) to 
read as follows: 

“Nothing in this act shall be construed as 
superseding, modifying, repealing, or other- 
wise affecting the provisions of the Federal 
Power Act (16 U.S.C. 792-825r).” 


Mr. President, I shall offer an amend- 
ment at the appropriate time to correct 
that situation. 

In order to understand exactly what 
we are dealing with in the bill, I call 
attention to the Forest Manual, a part of 
which is reprinted beginning on page 51 
of the hearings. I shall refer to it 
briefly, in order to conserve space in the 
Recorp. The entire section is quite 
lengthy. One paragraph refers to the 
wilderness areas; namely, areas in ex- 
cess of 100,000 acres, and provides that 
they may be set aside by the Chief of 
the Forest Service. In these areas— 

There shall be no roads or other provi- 
sion for motorized transportation, no com- 
mercial timber cutting, and no occupancy 
under special-use permit for hotels, stores, 
resorts, summer homes, organization camps, 
_hunting and fishing lodges, or similar uses: 
Provided, That roads over national forest 
lands reserved from the public domain and 
necessary for ingress and egress to or from 
privately owned property shall be allowed 
under appropriate conditions determined by 
the forest supervisor, and upon allowance 
of such roads the boundary of the wilder- 
ness area may be modified to exclude the 
portion affected by the roads. 

(b) Grazing of domestic livestock, devel- 
opment of water-storage projects which do 
not involve road construction, and improve- 
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ments necessary for the protection of the 
forest may be permitted subject to such re- 
strictions as the Chief deems desirable. 
Within such designated wildernesses when 
the use is for other than administrative 
needs and emergencies, the landing of air- 
planes and the use of motorboats are pro- 
hibited on national-forest land or water, un- 
less such use by airplanes or motorboats has 
already become well established; and the 
use of motor vehicles is prohibited unless 
the use is in accordance with a statutory 
right of ingress and egress. 


The wild areas, those of less than 
100,000 acres and more than 5,000 acres, 
are prescribed under regulation U-2. 
The areas comprising more than 100,000 
acres come under regulation U-1. 

Under section 2321.21, the manual de- 
scribes primitive areas as follows: 

All existing primitive areas established un- 
der former regulation L-20 will be man- 
aged under regulation U-1 just as though 
they actually established under regulation 
U-1 or U-2. 


Further, the manual provides for oc- 
cupancy and use. That section contains 
the same restrictive covenants as are 
now in the bill. 

Further, we find that grazing may be 
permitted under certain restrictions, 
and mineral exploration and develop- 
ment, as well. I read: 

Since mineral development in wilderness 
and wild areas would be contrary to the 
purpose for which they were set aside, the 
Forest Service will not approve or recom- 
mend approval of any applications to lease 
minerals in established wilderness, wild, and 
primitive areas. 


That states pretty clearly for anyone 
what we mean when we say that the bill 
will lock up a good portion of the West. 

I have just referred to certain regu- 
lations contained in the U.S. Forest 
Service Manual. I think it is obvious to 
anyone that with the lockup powers of 
the U.S. Forest Service there is really no 
need for the bill at all. However, I do 
not object to there being a wilderness 
bill, provided certain precautions are 
afforded us, precautions which we need. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. In reference to the area 
proposed to be included in the wilderness 
bill, what disposition will be made of 
the private property rights of various 
kinds which may exist in the areas, or 
are there any existing in such areas? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes, some private 
property rights exist in these areas; and 
in my opinion there is no doubt that it 
is the intention of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and, of course, of the Secretary 
of the Interior, to extinguish these pri- 
vate property rights as rapidly as they 
can, by condemnation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would that include a 
valuable right which had vested but per- 
haps had not been developed? 

Mr. ALLOTT. If the right has vested, 
I would say the bill could not divest the 
owners of the right without a condem- 
nation suit. But the question would be 
whether the right had vested. 

Mr. CURTIS. Suppose the value of 
the property right—and I shall not at- 
tempt to particularize, because there are 
various kinds—were dependent to a 
considerable extent on accessibility. If 
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the bill were enacted, what would be the 
measure of damages: the value after the 
land was surrounded by wilderness which 
no man could cross, or the value before 
the enactment of the bill? 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator from 
Nebraska, who is a very able lawyer, has 
asked me a very technical question. I 
am not sure that I can answer it im- 
mediately. 

Mr. CURTIS. But this relates to a 
matter the Senator has been discuss- 
ing; namely, that this point is vital from 
the standpoint of public opinion 
throughout the West. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes, and such situ- 
ations exist in many places. I am under 
the impression that the bill includes a 
sentence which protects ingress and 
egress—— 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALLOTT. Does the Senator from 
Montana wish to refer to this point? 

Mr. METCALF. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. Let me point out that 
on page 3 of the bill, section 3(a) pro- 
vides: 

Sec. 3. (a) The National Wilderness Pres- 
ervation System (hereafter referred to in 
this Act as the wilderness system) shall com- 
prise (subject to existing private rights) such 
federally owned areas as are established as 
part of such system under the provisions of 
this Act. 


It applies to such federally owned 
areas—the areas Senators have de- 
scribed—and they are to be subject to 
existing private rights—in other words, 
private rights for grazing—which are in 
existence in some of the primitive areas, 
and also the six mining rights which 
are in existence in the vast area the 
Senator has mentioned. The private 
rights are protected, and the intention 
is to protect them as these areas are 
converted into wilderness. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

I may say that the part I had in mind 
a moment ago is on page 14, beginning in 
line 2: 

(b) Except as specifically provided for in 
this Act and subject to any existing private 
rights, there shall be no commercial enter- 
prise within the wilderness system— 


And so forth. I do not see that that 
guarantees them a road—although I be- 
lieve the regulations do provide for roads 
through the national forests to private 
lands. But there is no question that if 
@ man owns land in the middle of one of 
these areas and if he has not used it, 
he cannot, after the bill is enacted, put 
on it a commercial enterprise of any 
kind. Or let us assume he had used it 
for himself and his friends, by perhaps 
having a small home or lodge there. 
After enactment of the bill, he could not 
expand that use. In other words, this 
program would prevent any expansion of 
such use; the bill would forever shut it 
off. I think that is a fair statement in 
regard to that point. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, of which the 
Senator from Colorado and I are mem- 
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bers, has been greatly concerned for sev- 
eral years with trying to stabilize the 
domestic minerals industry and to solve 
some of the problems which have caused 
widespread distress and unemployment 
throughout the mining industry. Will 
the Senator from Colorado state what 
is proposed to be done by this bill to 
safeguard mining interests? 

Mr. ALLOTT. In my opinion the bill 
would do nothing to preserve mining. I 
propose to discuss that point in connec- 
tion with my analysis of the bill. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Very well; I shall 
wait until then to ask my questions. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in 
further answer to the Senator from 
Idaho, I recall that during the hearings 
there was considerable discussion—and 
I am sure the Senator recalls it, because 
he participated in it—which illustrates 
how confused are some of those in the 
Department of Agriculture. I shall read 
part of the hearings into the Recorp 
at this time: 

Senator DworsHak. Mr. McArdle, you said 
since 1924 the Department of Agriculture 
has steadfastly maintained its policy of ad- 
ministering selected areas of national for- 
est land for their wilderness values and that 
you have always considered this policy con- 
sistent with the principle of administering 
the national forests for multiple use and 
sustained yield. Do you believe that any 
changes in this concept of multiple uses 
will be made if S. 174 is enacted? 

Mr. McArpDLE. No, Senator DworsHak, I 
do not. 


I wish to say that is an absolute con- 
tradiction, because there is no question 
that the wilderness concept itself vio- 
lates multiple use. Those areas in wil- 
derness would be confined to wilderness 
use as the only use. So there would be 
no multiple use; the land could not be 
used for watershed production or con- 
servation or mining or forestry. So 
there would be no multiple use. Thus, 
the witness’ first answer to the ques- 
tion is a contradiction in itself. 

I read further from the hearing: 

Senator DworsHak. It will preserve intact 
the same principles of multiple use which 
your Department has followed in the past? 

Mr. McARDLE. We believe that, Senator. 


Again I call attention to the contra- 
diction. I read further from the hear- 
ing: 

Senator DworsHak. Even in mining? 

Mr. McArDLE. Mining is included in a 
broad general way in multiple use, but I 
would assume that you are talking about 
the sustained yield and multiple use act 
which Congress passed last year. 

Senator DworsHak. Yes, and also your 
multiple use theory which has been in ef- 
fect since 1924 under which I am sure min- 
ing has been carried on in wilderness areas. 

Mr. McArDLeE. That is correct and this bill 
would limit mining. It would also limit the 
use of water. It would limit timber cutting. 

Senator DworsHak. How would it limit 
the use of water? 

Mr. McArbLe. Through the prohibition of 
construction of reservoirs, to be specific on 
one point, unless the President declared that 
it was in the public interest. 

Senator DworsHak. Then you are not en- 
tirely accurate when you say that you feel 
that the multiple use theory will be con- 
tinued under S. 174. 

Mr. McArDLE. Senator, perhaps this is our 
difficulty here. The concept of multiple use 
which the Forest Service has held for so 
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long, and also the formal definition of 
multiple use on the national forest which 
Congress wrote into the multiple use bill 
last summer, specifies that not all uses are 
required to take place simultaneously on 
the same area, but it does require two or 
more uses. 


Although the land could be used only 
as wilderness, at the same time an at- 
tempt is made to state that the bill 
serves the multiple-use purpose. 

I read further from the hearing: 

Senator DworsHak. You permit all mining 
activity within wilderness areas now, or 
primitive areas? 

Mr. McArRDLE. Congress permits it. We 
have nothing to say about it in wilderness 
areas and outside as long as it is public do- 
main land. 


So that is a prime example of the con- 
fusion which has existed even in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which for many 
years has been administering these 
areas, for the witness contradicted him- 
self when he replied to the questions 
asked by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Colorado has enumerated many prohi- 
bitions in connection with the multiple 
use of our forests, which would be made 
under the concept of the wilderness 
preservation system. He did not state 
specifically, as I recall, that no roads 
would be permitted to be constructed, 'to 
penetrate these areas. 

Although I do not know exactly the 
forest-fire situation in Colorado during 
the past year, I wish to state that in 
Idaho we had the most devastating forest 
fires that we have had in many decades— 
with losses in excess of $5 million, four 
lives lost, and many other problems re- 
sulting from the inability effectively to 
fight and control forest fires, because 
no roads penetrated the wilderness 
areas. That situation would be even 
more greatly aggravated under the con- 
cept of the wilderness system which is 
now included in the bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. ALLOTT. There is no question 
about it, and I must say, in this respect, 
the proponents of the bill are totally 
unrealistic, because a little while ago I 
placed in the Recorp a news clipping 
concerning a 142,000-acre fire in Cali- 
fornia, which resulted in the death of 
three persons. Somewhere in our think- 
ing we must decide whether it is better to 
preserve an absolute wilderness area for 
those few people to commune with their 
own souls and be by themselves, as 
against the necessity of having access 
to the areas in order to fight fires and 
preserve lives such as were lost in the 
last week or two in Idaho, and in Cali- 
fornia this week. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. As the Senator from 
Idaho ([Mr. DworsHak] has suggested, 
we have had one of the most disastrous 
fire seasons in Montana, Idaho, and the 
Northwest, almost the worst in history. 
Tens of thousands of acres have been 
burned in western Montana, especially, 
and in the panhandle of Idaho. But I 
think, if the Senator will look over the 
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locations of those fires, he will see that 
only two small fires were in the Selway 
primitive area, which would be incor- 
porated into the Wilderness System, one 
of the large fires was at the Salmon 
River area where there is an access road, 
and the largest fire was in the Sleeping 
Child-Hot Springs area, across the bor- 
der in Montana, where 60,000 acres 
burned, and it was not in any primitive 
or wilderness, or wild area. 

There are millions of acres in Idaho 
and Montana, as well as other parts of 
national forests, that are inaccessible, 
and that are not in primitive or wilder- 
ness areas, and which will never be in- 
corporated in the areas contemplated by 
the bill, and which have not been tapped 
for lumber because they are too remote 
and inaccessible. The national forests 
have 160,000 miles of road. Outside the 
proposed Wilderness System the access 
roads in the forests need to be increased 
by 380,000 miles to a total of 540,000 
miles. 

The fires this season have pointed out 
how difficult it is to get into many areas 
which are primitive or wilderness areas. 
But it is provided in the bill that for 
the purposes of this act such measures 
as are necessary will be taken for the 
control of fire, insects, and disease, sub- 
ject to such conditions as the Secretary 
of Agriculture deems desirable. If the 
Secretary of Agriculture deemed it de- 
sirable to have an access road in order 
to control fires, he could do it under 
section 14 of the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. If the Secretary of 
Agriculture were to construct an access 
road into any of the wilderness areas for 
fire protection, he would be attacked by 
the proponents of the bill for having 
violated the sanctity of those areas. I 
believe the Senator will agree that once 
the fire starts, a road cannot be built 
into the area. 

Mr. METCALF. That is correct, but 
we have not been able to build roads 
into millions of acres that are not in 
any of the primitive areas or national 
forests. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. One 
does not know where fire may come next, 
because fires do not result from careless 
campers alone. 

Mr. METCALF. That is correct. 
Most of the fires this year were the result 
of lightning striking in the very dry, 
tinderlike forests. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I do not think the De- 
partment of Agriculture will ever build 
a road into any of these areas, and if a 
fire were sparked by lightning, it would 
be too late to build a road then, even if 
it were in an area where one could be 
built. Many of these primitive areas 
are places which are not susceptible to 
roadbuilding. 

Mr. METCALF. I merely wanted to 
point out, since the Senator from Idaho 
had pointed out that we had experienced 
one of the worst fire seasons in years, 
that most of them have not occurred in 
primitive areas or wilderness areas, and 
would not have been affected by the bill, 
except for two small areas. 

Mr. ALLOTT. But I merely point out 
that an act of God caused those fires, 
and the next time they can happen there. 
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Mr. METCALF. Most of the inacces- 
sible fires that occurred this year oc- 
curred in areas that were not wilderness 
or primitive areas. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I repeat, it was an act 
of God, and we do not know where it will 
occur next. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I would like to read 
from an article published in the Clear- 
water Tribune, of Orofino, Idaho, which 
refers to an area specifically mentioned 
by the Senator from Idaho. It is from 
the issue of Thursday, August 10, 1961: 

Second big fire was the Surprise Creek 
blaze high in the Lochsa-Selway primitive 
area where lack of any roads made it a 16- 
mile walking chance for 300 men. They were 
supplied by packmules and helicopters. 
Louis Hartig, fire boss, said dead spruce was 
chief fuel burned in this 2,700-acre blaze. 


Mr. METCALF. That was one of the 
two fires I commented upon, but the 
most serious fire was on 60,000 acres. A 
2,700-acre fire is a serious one, but with 
our smokejumpers and modern firefight- 
ing equipment being developed in the 
laboratory we fortunately have in Mis- 
soula, Mont., we are finding ways to fight 
fire in remote areas. It was not in the 
wilderness areas that we have had the 
disastrous fire season this year. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The response, in my 
opinion, does not necessarily prove the 
case. The Senator has said these fires 
were the result of lightning in most cases. 
Just because they happened not to strike 
in wilderness areas this year does not 
mean they will not next time. It did 
happen in one or two cases. 

Mr. President, I want to move on to a 
brief analysis of the bill. 

First, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
section-by-section analysis of the bill. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANALYSIS OF THE WILDERNESS BILL 

Section 1 is the title, “The Wilderness 
Act.” 

Section 2(a) contains a statement of con- 
gressional policy of securing for present and 
future generations an enduring “resource” 
of wilderness through the establishment of 
a national wilderness preservation system. 

Section 2(b) provides a definition of wil- 
derness which is actually more obscure than 
the term being defined. This definition is 
as follows: “A wilderness, in contrast with 
those areas where man and his own works 
dominate the landscape, is hereby recognized 
as an area where, etc.” 

Section 3 describes in a general way, the 
area to be included in the wilderness system. 

Section 3(b) deals with areas in the Na- 
tional Forest Service which have previously 
been designated by administrative action un- 
der four separate categories; i.e., wilderness, 
wild, canoe, and primitive. These areas, to- 
taling over 14,600,000 acres of our national 
forests, would be included in the wilderness 
system. These lands would all be included 
in the wilderness system notwithstanding 
the fact that the 39 primitive areas, which 
comprise more than 50 percent of all these 
lands, have admittedly not been sufficiently 
studied by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
warrant a wilderness classification. 

This section does provide that, once in- 
cluded within the wilderness system, these 
primitive areas comprising almost 8 million 
acres must be reviewed within 10 years and 
a recommendation for either the continued 
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inclusion or the exclusion of such areas from 
the wilderness system shall be submitted 
to Congress. Any such executive recommen- 
dation would have force of law subject to 
veto rights reserved by Congress and de- 
scribed in a later section, 3(f). 

I might say at this point that some of 
my colleagues and I feel quite strongly 
that until the Secretary of Agriculture has 
completed his study of these areas and is 
ready to make a recommendation with re- 
spect to their classification, Congress should 
not at this time blindly throw 8 million 
acres of our national forests into a wilder- 
ness system which would have the effect of 
imposing almost complete restrictions 
against any normal use of such lands. 

For this reason, we will propose an amend- 
ment to section 3(b) providing that primi- 
tive areas would not be included in the 
wilderness system until they have first been 
studied and the President is in a position to 
make a recommendation for their inclusion. 

Section (c) provides that each area, with- 
in each national park, monument, or other 
unit in the national park system, which con- 
tains a continuous area of 5,000 acres or 
more without roads, shall be incorporated 
into the wilderness system upon recommen- 
dation of the President, again subject to a 
veto right reserved by Congress. 

Section 3(d) provides for incorporation 
into the wilderness system, upon recommen- 
dation of the President, of areas within the 
wildlife refuges and game ranges, which are 
not only presently under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, but also those 
added to his jurisdiction within the next 15 
years. Again, a recommendation of the 
President would have the effect of law, sub- 
ject to a veto right reserved by Congress. 

I feel that this section should also be 
amended so as to apply only to wildlife 
refuges and game ranges presently in exist- 
ence and should not relate to those that may 
be created within the next 15 years. 

Section 3(e), dealing with modification or 
adjustment of boundaries within a wilder- 
ness area, again provides that the recom- 
mendation of the President shall become 
law, subject to a veto right reserved by Con- 
gress. 

Section 3(f) is the description of the veto 
power reserved by Congress. This section 
provides: 

“(f) Any recommendation of the President 
made in accordance with the provisions of 
this section shall take effect upon the day 
following the adjournment sine die of the 
first complete session of the Congress fol- 
lowing the date or dates on which such rec- 
ommendation was received by the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives; but only if prior to such adjournment, 
neither the Senate nor the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall have approved a resolution 
declaring itself opposed to such recom- 
mendation: Provided, That in the case of a 
recommendation covering two or more sepa- 
rate areas, such resolution of opposition may 
be limited to ome or more of the areas 
covered, in which event the balance of the 
recommendation shall take effect as before 
provided. Any such concurrent resolution 
shall be subject to the procedures provided 
under the provisions of sections 203 through 
206 of the Reorganization Act of 1949 (5 
U.S.C., secs. 133z-12—-133z-15) for a resolu- 
tion of either House of Congress.” 

In my opinion, this is one of the most ob- 
jectionable features of the entire bill. It 
represents a further example of congressional 
delegation of power to the executive branch. 
Several of my colleagues and I will propose 
an 8—-18-61—D to this section which will pro- 
vide that the recommendations. of the Presi- 
dent will be effective only if approved by a 
concurrent resolution of Congress. 

Section 3(g) provides that any area pro- 
posed for incorporation into the wilderness 
system shall be segregated and withdrawn 
from the operation of the public land laws. 
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Section 3(h) provides that the addition or 
elimination of any area not provided for in 
this act could be made only by affirmative 
congressional action. 

Section 4 pertains to acquisition of cer- 
tain privately owned lands within the wilder- 
ness system. 

Section 5 pertains to gifts or bequests of 
land. 

Section 6(a) provides that any agency ad- 
ministering an area within the wilderness 
system shall administer it so as to preserve 
the wilderness character of the area. 

To the extent that they are consistent with 
the basic goal of preserving the wilderness 
environment, the “public purposes of rec- 
reational, scenic, scientific, educational, con- 
servation, and historical use” would be 
permitted. 

Section 6(b) contains the broad prohibi- 
tion of uses within the wilderness which 
would make the impact of the bill so drastic 
when it is considered that over 65 million 
acres of public lands are potentially involved 
in such prohibition. This section provides: 

“(b) Except as specifically provided for in 
this Act and subject to any existing private 
rights, there shall be no commercial enter- 
prise within the wilderness system, no per- 
manent road, nor shall there be any use of 
motor vehicles, motorized equipment, or 
motorboats, or landing of aircraft nor any 
other mechanical transport or delivery of 
persons or supplies, nor any temporary road, 
nor any structure or installation, in excess 
of the minimum required for the adminis- 
tration of the area for the purposes of this 
Act, including such measures as may be 
required in emergencies involving the health 
and safety of persons within such areas.” 

Section 6(c) contains a few very limited 
exceptions to the prohibited uses, the most 
significant of which are found in section 
6(c)(2). This subsection would authorize 
the President to permit certain activities in 
wilderness areas “upon his determination 
that such use or uses in the specific area 
will better serve the interest of the United 
States and the people thereof than will its 
denial.” 

These uses, which may be permitted by 
the President, upon such determination, in- 
clude prospecting, mining, and the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of reservoirs, 
water conservation works, and transmission 
lines. 

In view of the tremendous pressures that 
will likely be brought to bear to prevent any 
such uses within an area designated as 
wilderness, and because of the great respon- 
sibilities already falling upon the President, 
some of my colleagues and I feel that this 
authority to permit excepted uses should lie 
with the appropriate Secretary, rather than 
with the President, and we propose to offer 
an amendment to that effect. 

Section 6(c)(3) contains an interesting 
exception which relates only to the boundary 
waters canoe area in Minnesota. This sub- 
section provides that the area shall be man- 
aged under regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in accordance with the general 
purpose of maintaining the primitive char- 
acter of the area “without unnecessary re- 
strictions on other uses, including that of 
timber.” 

I do not wish to be critical of this par- 
ticular language. I think it is a decided 
improvement upon the general language of 
the bill. But, if it is good for Minnesota to 
have an area managed “without unnecessary 
restrictions upon other uses,” then why isn’t 
it good for areas in Colorado, or in Montana, 
or in Idaho? 

In addition to the amendments which I 
have already mentioned and discussed to 
some extent, there are a few additional 
amendments which I think should be 
adopted if this bill is to become law. Briefly, 
these amendments are as follows: 

Amendment 8-18-61—C: This amend- 
ment would permit within the wilderness 
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areas activity designed to gather informa- 
tion relating to water resources and would 
permit the construction of tunnels which are 
completely underground in wilderness areas 
or under portions of wilderness areas. This 
amendment will be necessary in order to 
permit cities like Denver, in the State of 
Colorado, to construct water tunnels, parts of 
which might pass underneath wilderness 
areas, without the necessity of obtaining 
permission from the President. 

Amendment 8-18-61—F: This is an 
amendment which would provide for obtain- 
ing the views of the Governor with respect 
to inclusion of any area within his State in 
the wilderness system. It would provide also 
that the views of the Governor, if so ob- 
tained, would accompany the recommenda- 
tions of the President to the Congress, with 
respect to an area within that State. In 
view of the fact that Congress will have 
only limited time in which to exercise its 
“veto right” on such recommendations, it is 
extremely important that the views of the 
people within the State involved be obtained 
at an early date. 

Amendment 8-25-61—C: This amend- 
ment would provide that nothing in this 
act would affect the authority of the Federal 
Power Commission. During the hearings 
there was a conflict of opinion between of- 
ficials from the Department of Agriculture 
on the one hand and those of the FPC on 
the other as to the effect of this bill upon 
the licensing authority of the FPC. This 
amendment would clarify that ambiguity. 

Amendment 8-25-61—D: This is just a 
clarifying amendment which is made neces- 
sary because of a language change made 
by the committee in subsection (f) on page 
10 of the bill. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mtr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Before the Sen- 
ator from Colorado moved on to a gen- 
eral analysis of the entire bill, I wanted 
to try to clear up one point which he men- 
tioned, the fact that there has been 
no appreciable increase in the desire of 
people to spend their time in the type 
of wilderness area this bill envisions. I 
believe the Senator made some kind of 
remark like that. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I did not quite say it 
that way. I said I felt that half a mil- 
lion people were affected and less than 
1 percent of the people were using 8 per- 
cent of the public lands for these par- 
ticular purposes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does the Senator 
from Colorado recall that the Director 
of the National Park Service said that 
“90 percent of the national park system 
qualifies under a reasonable definition 
of wilderness and it is the National Park 
Service’s plan to keep it that way’’? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I recall that testimony. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
intimately acquainted with national 
parks, national monuments, and national 
recreation areas in his own State, as Iam 
with those in mine. Can the Senator 
visualize an individual wanting to get 
“away from it all’? more than he could 
by going into Estes National Park or 
Grand Canyon? 

Mr. ALLOTT. It would be quite dif- 
ficult to do. 

I was handed a copy of the Saturday 
Evening Post, the issue of September 2, 
1961, in which Richard Thruelsen wrote 
an article on Utah’s spectacular and lit- 
tle known southeast corner, common to 
the States of Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, 
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and Colorado. I propose to quote from 
the article a little later, but it concerns 
the conservationist from Utah, Mr. 
Fabian. He emphasizes time and again 
that the trouble with this area is that 
there are no roads by which people can 
gain access. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am intimately 
acquainted with the land described in 
the Saturday Evening Post article, which 
is a very excellent article and which 
should be read by Members of this body. 

Most of the area is in Utah, but some 
is in Colorado and some in northern 
Arizona. In that area there are about 
50,000 square miles of land. If we 
should exclude the trips down the Colo- 
rado River, which have become quite 
popular since the war, I would seriously 
doubt if more than 100 men in the his- 
tory of this country know that area in 
a way to be intimate with it. 

I would say that there are literally 
dozens of unexplored canyons, undis- 
covered natural bridges, and undiscov- 
ered Indian ruins. This is an area in 
which a man can get away from it all, 
if he wishes to do so, but he has to doa 
lot of walking or he has to get a mule, 
because there are no roads. In fact, I 
would not like to have the Government 
undertake to build roads in that area. 
I do not think there is enough money in 
the United States Treasury to build 
roads through that red sandstone canyon 
country. 

My position all along with respect to 
the bill has been that I am a great be- 
liever in camping and in getting away 
from things, but I think there is a lot 
of land on which one can do that now, 
without putting the Federal Government 
more and more into the business. 

The moment we set aside the wilder- 
ness areas, roads will be cut into them. 
That will remove so far as this particular 
person who is interested in the outdoors 
is concerned, the existence of a wilder- 
ness area, because it will open it up. 
The next thing to happen will be that 
other individuals will come—those we 
call dudes—who will not drive on any 
highway unless it is paved. They will 
complain. Then there will be paved 
highways. Then what was once a 
beautiful section of the United States 
will be overrun by people who have no 
desire at all to go into a wilderness. 

This is that type of area. There are 
50,000 square miles with only the Henry 
Mountains and the Blue Mountains and 
the peak of Navajo Mountain, where one 
can find any timber growth. The rest 
is all desertland. Many of us like 
desertland. We do not wish to see it 
defiled. The quickest way to spoil an 
area is to put it under this kind of pro- 
tection. 

For many, many years I visited and 
fished the Middle Fork of the Salmon 
River. The senior Senator from Idaho 
is on the floor. I am sure he is well ac- 
quainted with this area. It was a de- 
lightful place. One could get away from 
things. It was necessary to pack in for 
a day and a half, and if one wished to 
fish, one had to pack down the river or 
go in a rubber boat or a wooden boat. 
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When areas such as those are made 
into wilderness areas they are com- 
pletely changed. I have seen more dead 
fish and whisky bottles and beer cans 
left by people who have no business go- 
ing out of doors than I could count. 
These people ruin what was once a 
beautiful area of the United States. 

I think we ought to proceed very 
cautiously. As a westerner who loves 
the West, I thank my friend from Colo- 
rado for what he is trying to do to make 
the bill a workable bill, acceptable by all 
of us. I do not think the time has yet 
come when a handful of people in this 
country can dictate what we must do 
with many millions of acres of land of 
the Far West. I think this whole pro- 
gram should come under the positive 
control of this body for a determination 
as to what should be done with these 
lands, and what lands should be taken in 
or left out. 

I am simply trying to buttress the 
point the Senator made, that there are 
ample lands in the national parks and 
monuments, if a person really wishes to 
get away from it all and has a willing- 
ness to do so—the ambition and the will- 
ingness to make a special effort, to suffer 
a few sore muscles, to skin his shins a 
bit and to skin his hands a bit. Anyone 
willing to make the effort can live in the 
great outdoors. 

These are not Abercrombie & Fitch 
excursions. However, if a man sincerely 
wishes to get away from things, out in 
the West, he can get away from it all. 
I can show him a few places to go, and 
if he goes there he will find he has never 
been happier in his life. 

I dread the day when the Federal 
Government will start putting sewer- 
lines, gaslines, waterlines, and paved 
roads into some of the canyon lands in 
the general area about which I have been 
speaking. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona. I do not believe there is 
@ more ardent conservationist in the 
entire U.S. Senate than the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. Certainly there is 
no other Senator who has a deeper 
esthetic appreciation for the great 
Southwest country, in which he was born 
and in which he has lived most of his 
life—which he has photographed, flown 
over, driven over, and walked over—than 
the Senator from Arizona. There are 
probably few men in the United States 
who know this country as well ashe. He 
knows of what he speaks. 

I could not help thinking, while the 
Senator was talking, how utterly ridicu- 
lous it would be if we got into a situation 
of trying to put a complete “tenderfoot” 
into some of this country, such as Monu- 
ment Valley or any of that great terri- 
tory. We could supply him with all of 
the canteens possible, yet he would 
probably be dead in a couple of days, 
no matter what we did for him. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. One of the great 
problems in the Grand Canyon National 
Park today is the problem of taking care 
of the people who go into the wilder 
parts of the park without permission 
and, more important, without knowledge 
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of how to camp out or to stay out of 
doors. 

I think in the past year or 2 years 
at least three people have died of thirst 
in the Grand Canyon, where there is 
water available if one knows where to 
look for it. 

A helicopter is kept on duty at Luke 
Air Force Base, Ariz., for the purpose 
of dragging people out of the Grand 
Canyon. Those people have no business 
going in, because they have not learned 
how to enjoy the wilderness, which it is 
now proposed be set up all over the 
West. 

My argument coincides with that of 
the Senator from Colorado. We already 
have enough of these areas. We have 
far, far more than we could ever use. 

I remember a statistic, which may not 
be correct, but which is a typical cham- 
ber of commerce statistic. It is that one 
could put all of the people in the world 
in the Grand Canyon. That is rather 
difficult to believe, but I think it is true. 
If 10 times the number of people who 
like to do these things were put into the 
Grand Canyon, they would not run into 
each other. They could get lost in sev- 
eral of these areas. 

In Colorado there are many beautiful 
areas, on the western slopes of the 
Rockies, from which we get water, and 
for which we thank Colorado for its 
generosity. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I merely say, it is not 
always willingly given. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Fortunately, wa- 
ter flows downhill. We are fortunate in 
that regard. 

Many of these areas are today pro- 
tected for the use of people all over the 
States of Utah, Idaho, Nevada, Califor- 
nia, Oregon, and Washington; the entire 
Far West. The whole Rocky Mountain 
West is available. For some peculiar 
reason—probably the ingenuity of God— 
the beauties of the United States were 
concentrated in the Rocky Mountain 
West. There are people who wish to 
take more and more of this land away 
from us. 

In my own State we have faced the 
rather horrendous task of developing 
taxes to take care of the fastest growing 
population of the country, based upon 
only 12 percent of the land area of the 
State. I think Arizona is still the fifth 
largest State in the Union, without pine- 
apples or glaciers; way up near the top. 

The Western States should be able to 
look forward to an opportunity to de- 
velop themselves. Instead, each West- 
ern State is faced with the problem of 
what to do about a tax base, when the 
Federal Government and State govern- 
ments own from 75 percent to as high 
as 99 percent of the land area, as is true 
in the case of Alaska. 

This is the problem of which I think 
we must be cognizant. People from 
other parts of the country look to our 
area and say, “We wish to take more of 
your land.” We soon will reach the point 
that perhaps we shall not be able to han- 
dle our own problems, as we have been 
able to do. 

This perhaps is made as an economic 
plea, but certainly one can look at a map 
of my State and see plenty of wilder- 
ness areas and wildlife areas, enough 
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to satisfy everybody who wishes to take 
advantage of the natural beauty of those 
areas. I see no need for expanding the 
areas, and particularly not in the way 
suggested by the bill, which would re- 
quire a negative action rather than a 
positive action of the Congress in order 
to accomplish anything. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 
Iagree with what he says. 

I had printed in the Recorp a few mo- 
ments ago five tables which showed not 
only the growth of population but also 
the economic impact, the relative num- 
ber of acres owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the Western States, and cer- 
tain other items which I think gave a 
pretty clear picture of that particular 
problem. 

While I am engaged in this colloquy 
with my good friend from Arizona, I 
should like to quote a few statements 
from an article which was published re- 
cently in the Saturday Evening Post, and 
to which I have already referred. In 
the first paragraph of the article the 
following statement appears: 

Fabian wants to find ways and means to 
introduce the traveling, recreation-minded 
public to a solid block of wilderness large 
enough to swallow nearly half a dozen of our 
smaller States. 


The article continued: 

Utah's earnest but belated drive to move 
in on its wide-open spaces—it was the last 
State to establish a park and recreation area, 
in 1957—is the product of fewer frustra- 
tions. As a State with 75 percent of its ter- 
ritory owned by the Federal Government, 
Utah has always been, in a manner of speak- 
ing, a guest in its own house. The result 
was a general state of immobility in devel- 
oping land for public use; what the Fed- 
eral Government wouldn’t do, the State 
couldn’t do. 


I see the senior Senator from Utah 
{Mr. BENNETT] in the Chamber. I am 
happy that he is present. I was happy 
to have had an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the long conference committee 
report which enabled Utah to get part 
of these public lands for its State parks. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Over the weekend I 
have been in Utah and heard our Gover- 
nor talk about this entire problem. He 
coined a phrase that has remained in 
my mind. He said, “Utah is only three- 
quarters of a State since the other one- 
quarter belongs to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the State of Utah has no 
control over it—certainly no power to 
tax.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is true. I should 
like to quote a few more portions of the 
article by Mr. Fabian, whom I am sure 
the Senator from Utah knows. He said: 

Fabian believes that improved access roads 
and trails and provision for water-storage 
points, guide signs, and rescue facilities will 


encourage amateur explorers to prowl where 
perhaps no man has ever prowled before. 


I think it is necessary to point out 
here that what he is saying is that we 
must have roads and access to those 
places. It is perfectly logical that in 
this day and age when most of us spend 
our time in sedentary jobs, few people 
will be able to put 50-pound packs on 
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their backs, march very far into a wil- 
derness area, and spend a night. They 
might go 10 miles, but that is about the 
limit. 

Further 
stated: 

Here, once the access problems are solved, 
lie hundreds of square miles of exploring 
for the vacationer who can take care of 
himself in a wilderness. 

* a a * o 

Opening up the country to modern travel 

is the biggest single problem. 


in the article the author 


The article continues: 

In most cases, this first big step involves 
convincing the Federal Bureau of Land 
Management (BLM), which owns 50 percent 
of Utah, or the National Forest Service, 
which controls about 16 percent of the State, 
to part with a piece of the empire or, al- 
ternatively, develop it for public recrea- 
tional use. The course of sweet reason in 
either case is generally beset by legal and 
contrived obstacles. 


I thought that the article, which por- 
trays my neighboring State of Utah, an 
area which I think is the most fantastic 
I have ever seen in my life—was worthy 
of reference to show that we are not 
really serving the people in their recrea- 
tional needs by freezing and locking up 
in wilderness 65 million acres of land 
where the people are already very gen- 
erously treated. 

I wish to discuss briefly some of the 
provisions of the bill. Section 2 con- 
tains a statement of policy. Actually 
there are seven criteria stated within 
the paragraph, but there are only four 
set out by number. If someone wishes 
to get an idea what wilderness is, the 
bill states: 

An area of wilderness is further defined 
to mean in this Act an area of undeveloped 
Federal land retaining its primeval char- 
acter and influence, without permanent im- 
provements or human habitation, which is 
protected and managed so as to preserve its 
natural conditions and which (1) generally 
appears to have been affected primarily by 
the forces of nature, with the imprint of 
man’s works substantially unnoticeable; (2) 
has outstanding opportunities for solitude 
or a primitive and unconfined type of 
recreation; (3) is of sufficient size as to 
make practicable its preservation and use 
in an unimpaired condition; and (4) may 
also contain ecological, geological, or other 
features of scientific, educational, scenic, or 
historical value. 


Then the next main section of the bill, 
which is section 3, provides: 

Sec. 3. (a) The National Wilderness Pres- 
ervation System (hereinafter referred to in 
this Act as the wilderness system) shall 
comprise (subject to existing private rights) 
such federally owned areas as are established 
as part of such system under the provisions 
of this Act. 


The next section is the national forest 
areas section, which provides that all 
wilderness, wild, primitive, or canoe 
areas be included within the wilderness 
section. 

Later in this section the bill provides 
how the primitive areas shall be included 
by the President. The bill provides that 
the President shall advise the Congress 
of his recommendations with respect 
to the continued inclusion within the 
wilderness system, or the exclusion 
thereof, of any of the primitive areas. 
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The bill also provides for the effective 
date of this action. 

The next provision refers to the na- 
tional wildlife refuges and provides how 
those may be included in a wilderness 
area and how they shall be handled. 

On page 9 is a provision for modifica- 
tion of boundaries, 

On page 10 is set forth the effective 
date of the President’s recommendation. 
It is stated that the action will be effec- 
tive after the next session of Congress 
has concluded. 

Then on page 11 is the effect of a pub- 
lic notice of a proposed addition to the 
wilderness system. 

Then we come to some of the really 
tough parts of the bill. I wish to dis- 
cuss briefly the use of the wilderness, 
which is covered in section 6, of the 
bill, as follows: 

Sec. 6. (a) Nothing in this Act shall be 
interpreted as interfering with the purposes 
stated in the establishment of, or pertaining 
to, any park, monument, or other unit of the 
national park system, or any national forest, 
wildlife refuge, game range, or other area 
involved, except that any agency adminis- 
tering any area within the wilderness sys- 
tem shall be responsible for preserving the 
wilderness character of the area and shall 
so administer such area for such other pur- 
poses as also to preserve its wilderness char- 
acter. 

Except as otherwise provided in this Act, 
the wilderness system shall be devoted to 
the public purposes of recreational, scenic, 
scientific, educational, conservation, and 
historical use. 


If we refer to a wilderness use, I do not 
know where history comes in, because if 
it is a true wilderness, the area can be 
considered to be untrammeled by man, 
under the definition contained in the bill. 
So I do not know where history would 
come in. But introducing history would 
probably bring in a few people to sup- 
port the measure who otherwise would 
not do so. 

I am happy to see that the proponents 
of the bill finally got into this one para- 
graph the word “conservation,” because 
it is the only place in the bill that there 
is a thing done about conserving the na- 
tural resources of our country. 

I say unequivocally that the bill is not 
a conservation measure. It never was 
intended to be and it never will be. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. If the areas which 
are wooded and covered with forests are 
locked up, in the spirit of the bill, the 
policies and programs for the conserva- 
tion of the growing timber in those 
forests, which have been developed over 
many years and are in use in our na- 
tional forests, would in fact be denied. 
Is that true? 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is true. I recall 
Mr. McArdle coming before the Appro- 
priations Committee 2 years ago and 
again last year for the purpose of 
justifying the expenditure of money for 
a sustained yield of the national forests, 
and explaining to us how we actually in- 
crease growth by cutting timber in these 
places. Yet what we are trying to do is 
to take not just the 8 million acres here, 
but to expand the area, with no sus- 
tained yield and no new growth and no 
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cutting, and nothing being done that 
would preserve it. : 

Mr.. BENNETT. With no protection 
against the pests that have come into 
our forests as a result of the natural im- 
balance that has been created. 

Mr. ALLOTT. There is no protection 
against pests, except as one might get it 
under the emergency provisions of the 
bill. 

Mr. BENNETT. Ordinarily, these 
stands of timber would be left there for 
the beetles and porcupines and the other 
things that injure our growing forests. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is entirely cor- 
rect. 

We come now to what I believe is one 
of the particularly unfortunate portions 
of the bill. On page 14, there appears a 
section headed “Special Provisions.” It 
reads: 

(c) The following special provisions are 
hereby made: 

(1) Within national forest areas included 
in the wilderness system the use of aircraft 
or motorboats where these practices have al- 
ready become well established may be per- 
mitted to continue subject to such restric- 
tions as the Secretary of Agriculture deems 
desirable. In addition, such measures may 
be taken as may be necessary in the control 
of fire, insects, and diseases, subject to such 
conditions as the Secretary of Agriculture 
deems desirable. 


Then the next section provides: 

(2) Within national forest and public do- 
main areas included in the wilderness system, 
(A) the President may, within a specific area 
and in accordance with such regulations as 
he may deem desirable, authorize prospect- 
ing (including exploration for oil and gas), 
mining (including the production of oil and 
gas), and the establishment and mainte- 
mance of _ reservoirs, water-conservation 
works, transmission lines, and other facili- 
ties needed in the public interest, including 
the road construction and maintenance es- 
sential to development and use thereof, upon 
his determination that such use or uses in 
the specific area will better serve the inter- 
ests of the United States and the people 
thereof than will its denial; 

Mr. President, that is the biggest joker 
in the bill, because we are actually hold- 
ing out to the people of the country the 
idea that the bill does authorize all of 
these things. This would really appear 
to be a multiple use, if we do not read 
that the President may do these things. 
In other words, we are holding out pros- 
pecting—including the exploration for oil 
and gas—and mining—including the 
production of oil and gas—and the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of reservoirs, 
water conservation works, and so forth, 
as permissible uses. 

This means that if people in Colorado 
want to construct a system for the stor- 
age of water for the use by the people 
of the State of Colorado, or if we want 
to undertake other development in the 
wilderness system, we must come to the 
President of the United States to get the 
specific authority to do it. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let us be practical. Let us take 
the case of a man who thinks he has 
found beryllium in a Western State. The 
bill provides that he must get the consent 
of the President to mine it. Beryllium is 
one of the new ores. It is one of the 
many new fantastic ores we are finding 
in this country, and on which a great 
deal of research work is being done. It 
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is only one of many. Yet, how would an 
individual miner ever get to the President 
of the United States to get the Presi- 
dent’s permission to go in and prospect 
or mine it? The answer is that this is 
just another piece of sugar held out to 
make people believe that we are not 
going to suffer under the bill. 

As a practical matter, only in rare sit- 
uations would an individual ever get to 
the President of the United States to get 
the President’s consent. Even some Sen- 
ators I am sure, have found it is pretty 
hard at times to do that. So a State, 
city, or county, or any of these people 
who need water conservation works— 
who need transmission lines—would all 
be forbidden to go in wilderness areas for 
that purpose without special] Presiden- 
tial authority. 

We have a situation in Colorado where 
it is probable that a transmission line 
might have to go over a part of the wil- 
derness area. Yet in order to put the 
transmission line through that area— 
and the line would be owned by the REA 
people or by the public—we would have 
to come to the President to get his ex- 
press consent in order to do it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The new trans- 
mission lines proposed from Glen Can- 
yon up into.Colorado travel almost ex- 
clusively over wilderness area land. 
From the four corners of the distribu- 
tion points to the general central area, 
and to Denver itself, and, back into 
northeastern Utah and Wyoming, the 
lines will travel about 50 percent of the 
time over the type of land we are discuss- 
ing now. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am now pointing, on 
the chart in the rear of the Chamber, to 
the southwestern corner of Colorado. 
Some of those lines would come up to the 
San Juan Primitive Area. There is no 
question that the bill will produce a 
problem in the construction of the trans- 
mission system for Glen Canyon. I in: 
tend later to offer an amendment to pre- 
vent an actual conflict in the State of 
Colorado, where it would be impossible 
for the city of Denver to develop its wa- 
ter system unless we adopt the amend- 
ment, without coming to the President 
and getting his special permission to do 
so. I shall talk about this a little later, 
but we should note that when we get to 
the canoe area—the Boundary Waters 
Canoe Area—in Minnesota, the bill 
would abandon the concept of single 
use for wilderness, and it would give the 
State of Minnesota special treatment in 
this respect. The bill would permit con- 
tinued use of the timber resources in 
Minnesota, as long. as there is made 
some effort to keep the primitive charac- 
ter of the area, particularly in the vicin- 
ity of lakes, streams, and portages: 

I do not- know why what is sauce for 
the goose is not also sauce for the gan- 
der. I do not know why we should con- 
tinue to permit lumbering in Minnesota 
and not permit it to other areas. We 
also have timber areas in the West that 
are valuable to us. 

The bill generally forbids commercial 
enterprises in these areas, although 
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within national parks there is a limita- 
tion on that to some extent. 

Various States preserve their rights 
that govern hunting and fishing. The 
provision of the bill pertaining to this 
subject states: 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed as 
affecting the jurisdiction or responsibilities 
of the several States with respect to wildlife 
and fish in the national forests. 


We come now to another great para- 
dox in the bill, and that is represented 
by the committee amendment on page 
18, which provides that “‘the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall each maintain avail- 
able to the public, records of portions of 
the wilderness system under his juris- 
diction.” 

People wonder why some of us have 
objected to the hasty passage of this bill. 
After considering the bill for 4 years, 
the former Senator from Wyoming, Mr. 
O’Mahoney, and I prepared a substitute 
bill which set forth, after many months 
of research, what purported to be the 
exact descriptions of the wilderness areas 
which we were going to put into the bill. 
To the best of our knowledge and ac- 
cording to the best figures that we could 
get from the Department of Agriculture, 
these were the areas that were to be 
within the wilderness system. Now we 
come to the hearings this year, and coun- 
sel for the committee, or one of them, 
was informed that there were no less 
than 75 separate errors in those de- 
scriptions. So instead of the exact de- 
scriptions of what is to be put into the 
wilderness system, we have here a gen- 
eral provision that the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall keep maps and legal de- 
scriptions at various points. 

The record shows that after they 
worked on it for months, even the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior do not know today 
what lands will be frozen into the wil- 
derness system by the bill. 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HICKEY. Could the Senator from 
Colorado speak a little more completely 
about the objections which were raised 
to specifically describing and permitting 
those interested in the wilderness to have 
an exact description of the wilderness 
in their own States, if it could be ade- 
quately ascertained? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Do I correctly under- 
stand the Senator’s question to mean the 
reason which was given why the descrip- 
tions could not be given? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The reason given was 
that there is not always a legal descrip- 
tion available where an area ends on a 
mountain or a stream. It is a very 
peculiar situation, and those who at- 
tempted to get the descriptions for us, 
including the Department of Agricul- 
ture, still have never informed the Sen- 
ator from Colorado that there were any 
errors in that description. I learned 
through the back door that there were 
alleged errors, but it seems to me that 
the least the Department of Agriculture 
could have done, if there were actually 
errors in the descriptions they worked 
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out for the former senior Senator from 
Wyoming, Mr. O’Mahoney, and me, was 
to have notified us of such errors. I do 
not know that there were any such errors 
in the description, because no one be- 
sides committee counsel has told me that 
this has been charged. The present lan- 
guage of the bill—the committee amend- 
ment—is probably the best that has been 
suggested. However, I say unequivocally 
that this demonstrates how foolish it 
would be to lock up in a wilderness sys- 
tem areas the boundaries of which we 
do not even know. We cannot even get 
legal descriptions of the areas. 

If we were to stop the proceedings on 
the bill today, right at this hour, or right 
at this minute, and simply set it aside for 
some other business, I would guarantee 
that within the next 4 months it would 
not be possible to get from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior or the Department 
of Agriculture a legal description of the 
land which is proposed to be frozen and 
locked in a wilderness system by the bill. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Colorado has referred to the vagueness 
which pervades several sections of the 
bill. I have listened with great interest 
to the Senator’s analysis of the various 
sections of the bill. I do not recall that 
he referred to section 4, on page 12, 
which deals with the acquisition of cer- 
tain privately owned lands within the 
wilderness system. 

Section 4 provides: 

The Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture are each authorized to 
acquire as part of the wilderness system any 
privately owned land within any portion of 
such system under his jurisdiction * * *. 


That was the language of the original 
bill. I ask the Senator if his interpreta- 
tion of that language would not be that 
the sky would have been the limit; that 
as we talk about deficits and expanded 
Federal spending, it is conceivable that 
the two Secretaries might have pur- 
chased hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of land for incorporation within 
the wilderness area. 

Mr. ALLOTT. There is no doubt 
about that. As a matter of fact, this 
provision goes further than I would like 
to go now. It is, however, subject to 
the necessary appropriations by Con- 
gress. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. That amendment 
was offered by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. I 
think the appropriations will be hidden 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
the Park Service, so that we will never 
really be aware of the lands which will 
be purchased under the authority of the 
act. Of this I have no doubt. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Is it not possible 
that the entire area of the United States 
might be incorporated within the vast 
wilderness preserve area; and that then 
Americans could locate in Australia or 
some far-removed continent, and on 
weekends might commute in jetplanes 
to the United States to enjoy some of the 
bounties of the wilderness area? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I do not believe the 
bill goes quite that far. We have large 
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wilderness areas, and this creates a 
problem. I have sympathy for those 
who wish to have access to the great 
natural scenic areas of this country. 
However it seems to me that the bill goes 
a little too far. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Before the Senator 
leaves that subject, the Senator from 
Utah wishes to point out 14 weaknesses 
in the bill. If the Senator from Colo- 
rado would be willing, I should like to 
ask permission that I might place them 
in the Recorp at this point, without the 
Senator from Colorado losing his right 
to the floor; or, if he prefers, I will wait 
until I can obtain the floor in my own 
right. 

Mr. ALLOTT. How long does the Sen- 
ator from Utah think he will take? 

Mr. BENNETT. Ten minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, without losing 
my right to the floor, I may yield to the 
Senator from Utah for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on 
August 28, the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss] voiced criticism of an 
amendment to the wilderness bill, S. 
174, which I had submitted to the Sen- 
ate for consideration. On August 25, 
3 days prior to the speech of my col- 
league, I wrote Senator ANDERSON, 
chairman of the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee, advising him that I did not in- 
tend to call up my amendment when S. 
174 was debated. On the morning of 
August 28, the day on which my col- 
league from Utah spoke, I issued a pub- 
lic statement to the same effect. 

The objection of my colleague to the 
amendment was well founded, as I had 
already discovered. It related to the 
point which the Senator from Colorado 
made; namely, that the departments 
did not know the boundaries of the land 
which they were including. 

The amendment was based upon inac- 
curate information furnished me by a 
Forest Service official from region four in 
Odgen, Utah. I was told that only 
“minor” boundary changes were con- 
templated for the High Uintas Primi- 
tive Area in Utah. This misinforma- 
tion was swiftly corrected; so I withdrew 
my amendment which would have made 
the High Uintas a wilderness area. As 
a matter of fact, many thousand addi- 
tional acres would have been included, 
under the statement of “minor” bound- 
ary changes. 

In the course of his remarks, the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] 
made the following comments: 

Under the provisions and procedure of 
S. 174, the establishment of wilderness is 
going to be carefully done, with Congress 
right to pass on expansion of the total areas 
carefully guarded. 

This situation illustrates the wisdom of 
proposed wilderness legislation, and gives 
the Senate an example of the care with 
which it has been drafted. 


In my opinion, these two statements of 
my colleagues are not borne out by the 
facts. There are serious loopholes in 
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S. 174 which deprive Congress of any 
meaningful control over creation of 
wilderness areas. Moreover, there are at 
least 13 other defects in the bill. I 
hope that my colleague from Utah and 
other Senators will recognize the validity 
of my comments on S. 174, for which he 
voted as a member of the Interior Com- 
mittee, just as I recognized the validity 
of his views on my amendment. 

A summary of some of the principal 
loopholes in S. 174 follows: 

The first loophole is the big one, as to 
which the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOTT] will offer his amendment to cor- 
rect the situation. 

First. Section 3(f) bypasses Congress 
and the Constitution by giving the Secre- 
taries of Agriculture and Interior the 
power to create wilderness areas. The 
executive branch would, in effect, pro- 
pose wilderness legislation while the 
Senate or the House would retain only 
a weak, inadequate veto over executive 
proposals. But the Constitution clearly 
provides that Congress shall control our 
public lands, not the President, and that 
Congress shall legislate, not bureaucrats 
in the executive branch. Yet, 54 million 
acres could be included within the wil- 
derness system with no hearings and 
without positive approval of Congress 
under section 3(f) of S. 174. 

Second. Section 3(d) gives the Secre- 
tary of Interior power to unilaterally 
withdraw millions of acres of public land 
in the future for national wildlife refuges 
and game ranges, and then blanket the 
areas into the wilderness system under 
section 3(f), thus bypassing Congress. 
In other words, Congress would abdicate 
its control of the public lands to the 
Secretary of Interior, a man not elected 
by nor responsible to the people. Over 
46 percent of the land area of Utah could 
be locked up under this shockingly loose 
procedure. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Smitu of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to his 
colleague® 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. MOSS. Perhaps my colleague 
was not on the floor when the Senate 
adopted my amendment to section 3(d), 
which has to do with national wildlife 
refuges and game ranges. The amend- 
ment was adopted unanimously, and it 
limits the area which may be considered 
wilderness to the existing game ranges 
and wildlife refuges as they exist on the 
effective date of the bill. So there is no 
possibility that additional lands could be 
brought in, if they are not already in- 
cluded in these ranges. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
in the same fix that my colleague was in 
when he commented on my amendment. 
I had not known that his amendment 
had been offered. Was it adopted 
today? 

Mr. MOSS. Yes. 

Mr. BENNETT. I am very happy to 
know that, because that closes an impor- 
tant loophole which had been repeatedly 
called to the attention of the Interior 
Committee prior to the reporting of S. 
174. However, there are still other 
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loopholes to which I wish to call 
attention. 

Mr. MOSS. I agree that that was a 
possible loophole whereby additional 
acreage might have been brought in. 
The purpose of the amendment was to 
prevent the inclusion of any land other 
than that already classified as land in 
the parks or wildlife refuges or the game 
ranges. 

Mr. BENNETT. Iam glad the amend- 
ment was adopted, and I congratulate 
my colleague on taking that action in 
this situation. If the amendment had 
not been adopted, over 46 percent of the 
land in Utah could have been locked up 
under this procedure. 

Third. Section 3(b) permits the in- 
clusion within the wilderness system of 
7,890,973 acres of national forest lands 
now designated as “primitive” areas 
without positive approval by Congress. 
A majority of the Senate or the House 
would have only an inadequate veto 
power over the inclusion of these “‘prim- 
itive’ areas which have never been 
reviewed by Congress to determine 
whether or not they are suitable for 
wilderness purposes, and few have been 
reviewed by the Forest Service. 

Fourth. There is no provision in the 
bill for consultation with the affected 
State governments except for Alaska. 
Federal bureaucrats are given life-or- 
death control over the future of the 
western public land States, without any 
voice given to the States. This consti- 
tutes wilderness creation without rep- 
resentation. 

Fifth. Section 3(c) makes it possible 
to blanket into the wilderness system 
“each portion of each park, monument, 
or other unit in the national park system 
which on the effective date of this act 
embraces a continuous area of 5,000 
acres or more without roads.” Thus, 
nearly every acre now embraced within 
the national park system in Utah and 
nearly all the other States could be de- 
clared wilderness without affirmative 
congressional approval. Little thought 
is given to 99 percent of the people who 
visit our national parks who either can- 
not afford or do not wish to rough it in 
a wilderness area. The wilderness bill 
may therefore retard, not enhance, 
tourist development. 

The Senator from Colorado discussed 
this point very fully. 

Sixth. As noted in loophole 5 above, all 
units of the national park system could 
be made wilderness without congres- 
sional approval. Under the definition, 
“continuous area of 5,000 acres or more 
without roads,” almost the entire land 
area of the Glen Canyon and Flaming 
Gorge National Recreation Area which 
are “units” of the national park system 
could be blanketed into the wilderness 
system without affirmative congressional 
approval. They were never intended to 
be wilderness areas; rather, they were 
intended to be recreation areas. This 
provision could effectively stifle tourist 
and recreational development in both 
national recreation areas. 

Likewise, a bureaucrat with a wilder- 
ness monomania could easily interpret 
S. 174 and conclude that both Lake 
Powell and the lake created by the Flam- 
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ing Gorge Dam are wilderness areas, 
since each of them consist of a con- 
tinuous area of 5,000 acres or more with- 
out roads. 

Seventh. Under 3(c) the 209,000-acre 
Dinosaur National Monument could 
also be made a wilderness area without 
affirmative congressional approval. No 
provision whatever is made for subse- 
quent water conservation projects in 
units of the national park system. S. 
174 could therefore create a major bar- 
rier to the eventual construction of the 
vital Echo Park and Split Mountain 
Dams. The Executive order setting aside 
the Dinosaur Monument area express- 
ly provided that the order would not in- 
terfere with future reclamation and pow- 
er projects within the borders of the 
monument. If water-parched Utah is 
ever to develop its precious share of the 
waters from the Green, Yampa, and 
Colorado Rivers, these two dams some- 
day will have to be built. 

Eighth. Section 3(c) cited in No. 5 
above states that the areas in the na- 
tional park system “on the effective date 
of the act” can be blanketed into the 
wilderness system. Between the time 
when the Senate passes the bill and the 
time when the President signs it, mii- 
lions of acres of public land could be 
withdrawn through Executive order by 
the Secretary of Interior for national 
monument purposes. He could then 
blanket the areas into the wilderness 
system without congressional approval 
under section 3(f). The Secretary has 
already threatened to withdraw by 
Executive order from 1 to 6 million acres 
in Utah for such purposes if our people 
do not support his vast national park 
proposals. Again, over 46 percent of 
Utah could be locked up in this fashion. 

Ninth. The same “on the effective 
date of the act” provision applies in the 
case of wilderness-type areas in the 
national forests, with the same oppor- 
tunity for abuse. A potential 15 per- 
cent of Utah’s land area is thus involved 
in section 3(b). 

Tenth. Section 3(e) allows the af- 
fected Cabinet member to modify the 
boundaries of wilderness areas without 
the affirmative approval of Congress. 
Moreover, there is no limitation on the 
size of the proposed modifications. The 
committee report does say such revi- 
sions shall be “relatively small.” But 
what does that mean? 

In contrast, a specific limit is placed 
on the size of boundary revisions for 
primitive areas in section 3(b). This 
is just another of the inconsistent pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Eleventh. While section 3(b) limits 
the size of revisions in the boundaries of 
primitive areas in national forests, there 
could still be over a 99-percent change 
in the land area finally included in the 
area under the loose language of the 
bill. This again could be done without 
hearings or congressional approval. 

Twelfth. Section 3(g) permits the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior 
to lock up proposed new wilderness areas 
for up to 5 years, Such recommenda- 
tions could be made repeatedly for the 
same area. Congress could only reject 
such proposals if a resolution were 
passed by both Houses. This is even 
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worse than the end run around Con- 
gress and the Constitution already de- 
seribed in section 3(f). In the latter 
section, either the Senate or the House 
may veto; but in 3(g), both bodies of 
Congress must pass resolutions of re- 
jection. These sections are hardly con- 
sistent. Moreover, both are dangerous. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. I believe the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT] is prepared 
to submit an amendment to make them 
consistent, and it was intended by the 
committee that they be consistent. 
This provision was inadvertent, and the 
members of the committee are prepared 
to accept such an amendment. 

Mr. BENNETT. Iam happy to know 
that the committee recognizes that 
loophole in the bill as it has come to us. 

Mr. METCALF. That was omitted 
when the amendment was made in sec- 
tion 3(f), changing to the new kind of 
ratification and veto power. 

Mr. BENNETT. I am glad to know 
the committee is prepared to go that 
far in making the provisions of the bill 
consistent. 

Mr. METCALF. As soon as the Sena- 
tor from Colorado returns to the floor, 
I am sure the members of the committee 
now handling the bill will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. BENNETT. Very well. 

Thirteenth. No provision is made in S. 
174 to preserve the right of access to 
State school sections or other lands. 
This should certainly be done or, alter- 
natively, the States should be permitted 
to choose Federal lands in another loca- 
tion in lieu of the land isolated within 
wilderness areas. 

Fourteenth. As the Senator from Colo- 
rado has pointed out, water and soil con- 
servation are conspicuously ignored by 
S. 174. The possibility of such conser- 
vation activities is so circumscribed by 
limitations and redtape that it would re- 
quire a miracle to obtain consideration 
for them. The same is true for pros- 
pecting, mining, and oil and gas activity. 
I favor protecting existing wilderness- 
type areas, but the limitations also ap- 
ply to areas brought into the wilderness 
system under the loopholes that I have 
described above. 

After carefully studying the bill, the 
report and the committee hearings, I am 
convinced that S. 174 is not carefully 
drafted; that little or no thought is giv- 
en to the future of the western public 
land States; that the only interests con- 
sidered are those of the less than 2 per- 
cent of our population who can afford 
the great expense of visiting isolated 
wilderness areas; and that the interests 
of the remaining 98 percent are ignored. 

It can hardly be said that the right of 
“Congress to pass on expansion” of wil- 
derness areas is “carefully guarded.” 
Rather, it is “carefully” given away. S. 
174 seems to me to call for Congress to 
abdicate its constitutional responsibility 
over the public lands to bureaucrats in 
the executive branch who are not elected 
and who are not responsible to the peo- 
ple. 

The bill as it stands is a menace to 
the future of Utah and of the West, and 
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I cannot support it unless the loopholes 
I have cited are removed from the bill. 
I am sponsoring or cosponsoring amend- 
ments to do so and urge the Senate to 
adopt them. 

Mr. MOSS. Madam President, will 
my colleague yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Utah yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. MOSS. I am sure my colleague is 
aware of the procedure by which wild, 
wilderness, and primitive areas are now 
created in the national forests—by sim- 
ple order of the Department. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is right. 

Mr. MOSS. So it seems to me that the 
bill provides an extra step which must be 
taken, because if the Secretary then pro- 
poses to keep in the wilderness any lands 
he has now classified as primitive, he 
must submit that to Congress, and it 
must stay before Congress for a full 
session—from the first day to the last— 
during which time either House may by 
resolution overrule him. Therefore, we 
have taken away from the Secretary 
some of the power he now has over these 
areas. 

But at the same time we are giving 
him vast new powers. I think it is time 
that we looked at the whole problem 
and determined whether Congress 
should pass initially on these programs, 
rather than continue in the present 
situation. That is the position I take. 
I see no reason for Congress to con- 
tinue to abdicate its powers even though 
the abdication may be slightly less than 
it was before. 

It is not clear to me what new 
powers the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be given. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture presently has the power to clas- 
sify parts of national forests in certain 
ways. Barring some action by Congress, 
that power goes on. How would we 
give him any more power under this 
bill? 

Mr. ALLOTT. If the Senator will per- 
mit me, I believe we give the Secretary 
of Agriculture new powers. Some time 
ago, when I was discussing the general 
act, I pointed out there was a real ques- 
tion as to whether he has all the powers 
he has assumed under regulations U-1 
and U-2. This was pointed out in the 
letter of the counsel of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in which he said there was 
no clear decision on this matter. We 
would expand the powers of the Secre- 
tary by the bill. 

Also, in this respect, whereas the Sec- 
retary may have previously assumed that 
he had the power to designate wilder- 
ness areas, this bill, which would permit 
him to include all this land in wilder- 
ness areas, would give him more than 
a mere regulatory power, which he had 
been utilizing under a previous act. This 
bill would give him a confirmed statutory 
authority which is made specific. Here- 
tofore, it was only a power which he 
assumed he had. 

Mr. MOSS. Is it not a fact that we 
shall be exercising our congressional au- 
thority to classify lands by saying we 
now, as the Congress, classify the land 
in this manner? Up to now the author- 
ity has been with the Secretary. There 
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has been no appeal from his decision 
or any way to get at it. Now the Con- 
gress steps in and says, “We will classify 
it by reason of putting this language in 
the bill.” 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is the exact rea- 
son for the opposition. Although the 
Secretary has claimed this power for 
many years, between 1939 and this date, 
which is 22 years, the remaining 39 
primitive areas have not been reclassi- 
fied as wilderness areas. He has had 
that power all this time. Therefore, 
there has not been sufficient study upon 
the subject so that all the land could 
properly be blanketed into the wilder- 
ness system. This is one of the main 
points to which the objection of the sen- 
ior Senator from Colorado goes with 
respect to his amendments. I shall offer 
such amendments later and discuss those 
matters more fully. 

Mr. METCALF. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Utah yield to me 
on that point? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. One of the com- 
plaints many of us have had with re- 
spect to the primitive areas is that, un- 
der the present law, they are not being 
incorporated into the wilderness areas 
rapidly enough or that adjacent areas 
have been discarded. At my suggestion, 
the Secretary of Agriculture has held a 
hearing on the very important area of 
Selway-Bitter Root Primitive Area to de- 
termine whether or not that area should 
be incorporated into the wilderness sys- 
tem. 

Many of us believe a good many thou- 
sand acres should be left out of the 
primitive areas and should be returned 
to national forests for the benefit of 
some small reclamation projects, devel- 
opment of timber, and perhaps some 
mining operations; but such activity has 
not been going along fast enough. One 
of the advantages I see in the bill is 
that it will require, in the next 10 years, 
an orderly reclassification and appraisal 
and a request to Congress to cut back 
and chop off some of these areas that 
have been for some 20 years classified 
as wilderness areas, and set aside out of 
remote, high, scenic land, wilderness 
areas. 

I am sure the Senator from Idaho will 
agree with me that thousands of acres 
of Selway-Bitter Root area should be 
carved up and removed from the classi- 
fication of primitive area and returned 
to national forest management. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah has the floor at the sufferance of 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. No; I yielded to the 
Senator for this purpose. 

I will say to the Senator from Mon- 
tana that this will probably result in 
eliminating some areas, I hope, but I do 
not think it will eliminate many. If 
the Senator really wants to eliminate 
areas, he can vote for one of my amend- 
ments, which will strike out the initial 
blanket inclusion of primitive areas into 
the wilderness system. We can then 
bring each such area in as Congress 
desires. We can do it by direct legisla- 
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tion. I do not think many primitive 
areas will be eliminated by the process 
provided in the bill, although, strangely 
enough that has been one of the argu- 
ments for the bill. 

Mr. MOSS. Madam President, if the 
Senator will yield, the senior Senator 
from Colorado indicated earlier that all 
the primitive areas had been created by 
1939 and nothing had happened since 
then, that there had been a long period 
of blank activity. As a matter of fact, 
since 1939, when 83 areas were created, 
34 have been reclassified as either wild 
or wilderness by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Since the first wilderness bill 
was introduced, there has been one such 
reclassification. So the Secretary of 
Agriculture is going along, using his 
power at this time. If the bill does not 
pass, and the status quo is maintained, 
we can assume that matters will con- 
tinue as they have been going since 1939. 

Mr. BENNETT. Under the present 
regulations, the Department holds hear- 
ings before these wilderness or wild areas 
are established. So far as I know, 
there is no requirement that these hear- 
ings be continued. 

Mr. METCALF. Yes, there is. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I was not talking off 
the top of my head. If the Senator will 
refer to page 15 of the hearings, which 
contains the letter from the Secretary, 
it is stated in the top paragraph: 

Taking into consideration the transfers 
to national parks of lands previously with- 
in primitive or wilderness areas in the na- 
tional forests and corrections in area cal- 
culations, the total area of national forest 
land classified for administration as wilder- 
ness has remained about the same as it was 
in 1939. 


On the previous page it is stated 
specifically that there have been no new 
classifications of primitive areas since 
1939: In fact, the last paragraph on 
page 14 of the hearings begins: 

No new primitive areas were established 
after 1939. 


Mr. METCALF. Madam President 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. On page 3 of the bill, 
beginning on line 24, it is stated: 

Following enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall, within ten years, 
review, in accordance with paragraph C, sec- 
tion 251.20, of the Code of Federal Regula- 
tions, title 36, effective January 1, 1959, the 
suitability of each primitive area, 


And so forth. That provision states 
that for the creation of a wilderness area 
90 days’ notice must be given, there must 
be publication of the notice, and, upon 
demand of any individual, a hearing 
must be held. 

Mr. BENNETT. Where is that in the 
bill? 

Mr. METCALF. The reference is 
paragraph C, section 251.20 of the Code 
of Federal Regulations, title 36, effective 
January 1,1959. It appears on page 4, 
lines 1 and 2 of the bill. 

Mr. BENNETT. Does this refer only 
to areas already in the primitive area 
system? 

Mr. METCALF. That is correct. The 
bill refers to the creation of wilderness 


areas from primitive areas. It requires 
the hearing the Senator from Utah sug- 
gested would be needed. That can be 
called upon the demand of any person. 
It would be a public hearing, after a 90- 
day notice. 

Mr. BENNETT. I am surely happy to 
know that is behind the language on this 
page. Toa person who is not a member 
of the committee and not familiar with 
section 251.20, this reference to a hear- 
ing is buried pretty deep. 

Mr. METCALF. Especially since it is 
a reference not to the statutes but to 
the Code of Federal Regulations. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Madam President, I express apprecia- 
tion to my friend from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, be- 
fore concluding my remarks on the bill 
I wish to refer briefly to two things. I 
do not wish to discuss them in detail at 
this time, because I propose to do so 
later. 

On page 10 of the bill a method is pro- 
vided for making additional primitive 
areas wilderness. This is my greatest 
objection to the bill, that the Congress 
is permitted to act only in a negative 
way. The Secretary of Agriculture and 
Secretary of the Interior have full pow- 
er to act, and the bill provides that a 
Presidential recommendation based upon 
such action will become law if neither 
House of Congress adopts a resolution 
of disapproval. I do not intend to go 
beyond this statement now, other than 
to say that to me this seems a further 
surrendering of the legislative power of 
the Congress. It is impossible for me to 
imagine that we would surrender con- 
gressional authority to this extent and 
not retain control over the areas which 
have failed to be recognized as wilderness 
areas after so many years. 

On page 14 of the bill there is a pro- 
hibition of uses which I think ought to 
be read into the Recorp, and I shall do 
that: 

Except as specifically provided for in this 
Act and subject to any existing private rights, 
there shall be no commercial enterprise 
within the wilderness system, no permanent 
road, nor shall there be any use of motor 
vehicles, motorized equipment, or motor- 
boats, or landing of aircraft nor any other 
mechanical transport or delivery of persons 
or supplies, nor any temporary road, nor any 
structure or installation, in excess of the 
minimum required for the administration of 
the area for the purposes of this Act, includ- 
ing such measures as may be required in 
emergencies involving the health and safety 
of persons within such areas. 


I do not know what the latter portion 
means, I presume it means the Secre- 
tary, in case a person were dying in the 
middle of a wilderness, could authorize a 
helicopter to go in to pick the person up. 
Certainly a jeep, truck, or car could not 
get into these areas without roads. 

Mr. METCALF. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. The Senator has read 
the first half of page 14, which says what 
cannot be done. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Ihave already read the 
remainder. 

Mr. METCALF. The remainder of 
page 14, all of page 15, all of page 16, and 
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half of page 17, provide what can be 
done. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I have already dis- 
cussed those. 

Mr. METCALF. It seems to me the 
Senator should discuss both the prohibi- 
tions and what is allowed, in context. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think I have a right 
to follow the trend of my own argument. 

Mr. METCALF. The Senator cer- 
tainly does. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I certainly do not ob- 
ject to the allowing of aircraft or motor- 
boats where they have already been used. 

I discussed in great detail subpara- 
graph (2) of that provision. I pointed 
out what a golden lily was being dangled 
before the eyes of western people, when 
the only way some of the other uses in 
wilderness areas could be obtained was 
by going to the President personally. 

The grazing of livestock, when it is 
well established, is provided for. 

I have already pointed out that special 
treatment is provided for the Minnesota 
canoe area, where the people will be per- 
mitted to continue lumbering, although 
that is prohibited in all other wilderness 
areas of the country. 

I have discussed all these things at 
some length. 

Mr. BENNETT. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield to me so that I may 
address a question to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator, 
provided I do not lost my right to the 
floor by so doing, Madam President. 

Mr. BENNETT. When we were talk- 
ing about a hearing, the Senator referred 
to the language on the top of page 4. 
This of course was an unexpected situa- 
tion, so far as I was concerned. 

I should like to ask whether the hear- 
ing referred to, made possible by section 
251.20, will happen in advance of a 
declaration of the areas to be wilderness 
areas, or whether it will be a review after 
the Secretary has set the area aside, to 
give people an opportunity to come in to 
express themselves? 

Mr. METCALF. The hearings must 
be held in advance. When the Secre- 
tary decides to set aside an area as a 
wilderness area he must give a 90-day 
notice. During that 90-day period, in 
advance of the final decision on the 
wilderness area, public hearings will be 
held on demand. 

I wish I had brought along the hear- 
ings which took place on the Selway. 
There were several thousand pages of 
hearings, held in three different areas, 
upon demand of the people of those 
areas, as to what should be incorporated 
in the wilderness and what should he 
left out. 

Mr. BENNETT. The thing which 
puzzles the Senator from Utah is the 
word on the first line of page 4, “review.” 
One does not “review” in advance. One 
reviews after the fact. The language 
says: 

Following enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall, within ten years, 
review, in accordance with paragraph C, sec- 
tion 251.20, of the Code of Federal Regula- 
tions, * * * the suitability of each primi- 
tive area. 
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That is what makes it difficult for the 
Senator from Utah to understand how 
one can review in advance. 

Mr. METCALF. I wish I had with 
me—I shall try to get it before the de- 
bate is over—the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations, to show the Senator there must 
be a 90-day notice, so that people will 
have an opportunity to know what is 
contemplated. 

Mr. BENNETT. I can understand a 
90-day notice of hearing. The question 
is whether it is a hearing to review 
something which has already happened. 
That is the way I read the language. 

Mr. METCALF. It is my understand- 
ing of the bill that the primitive area 
will be incorporated into the wilderness 
system subject to the review as provided 
in the bill. 

When the Senator from Louisiana this 
morning talked about the national forest 
areas, he was quite correct in saying that 
the only areas which are to be incorpo- 
rated into this group are the national 
forest areas. Under the provisions of the 
bill, they are subject to the review. In 
the next 10 years the Secretary of Agri- 
culture must, under the provisions in 
the bill, hold hearings and decide what 
will be in the wilderness system, and 
then make the recommendation to the 
Congress. 

I wish to read paragraph (C) of sec- 
tion 251.20. 

Wilderness areas will not be modified or 
eliminated except by order of the Secretary. 


Mr. BENNETT. That does not say 
“created.” It says “modified or elim- 
inated.” 

Mr. METCALF. May I read all of the 
section: 

Except as provided in paragraph (a) of 
this section, notice of every proposed estab- 
lishment, modification, or elimination will 
be published or publicly posted by the Forest 
Service for a period of at least 90 days prior 
to the approval of the contemplated order— 


I repeat: 
prior to the approval of the contemplated 
order and if there is any demand for a public 
hearing, the regional forester shall hold such 
hearing and make full report thereon to the 
Chief of the Forest Service, who will submit 
it with his recommendations to the Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. BENNETT. That would seem to 
be a provision which permits a hearing 
in advance of the establishment, modifi- 
cation, or elimination of the area. 

Mr. METCALF. I should think so. It 
is the understanding of the Senator from 
Montana that it would. I hope that is 
the legislative history we are writing. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, may 
I intervene? What the Senator has 
stated is not a proviso of the bill. 

Mr. METCALF. Yes, it is a proviso 
of the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The bill might contain 
that language, but the facts are that on 
page 3, line 19 of the bill, the statement 
appears that— 

The wilderness system shall include * * * 
wilderness, wild, primitive, or canoe. 


Mr. METCALF. The Senator is cor- 


rect. 
Mr. ALLOTT. So it is all frozen in. 
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Mr. METCALF. That provision in the 
bill, “wilderness, wild and canoe areas,” 
is incorporated automatically. 

Mr. ALLOTT. As well as “primitive.”’ 

Mr. METCALF. To be kept frozen in 
and incorporated under the bill, the 
primitive areas must be subject to the 
procedure outlined in the proviso begin- 
ning on line 23. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is true, but only 
partially true. On page 3, line 22, of 
the bill primitive areas are frozen into 
the wilderness system. 

Mr. METCALF. Subject to the pro- 
viso beginning on line 23. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Subsequently a review 
is provided. The area must be reclassi- 
fied one way or the other by the Sec- 
retary during the next 10 years. 

Mr. METCALF. On every recom- 
mendation the President makes to 
Congress there must be a hearing in 
the area if a demand therefor is made, 
under the provisions of the first three 
lines on page 4. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. But it would still be a review after 
the fact, because we are already putting 
the primitive areas into the wilderness 
system. 

Madam President, I should like to 
talk about two or three other things that 
the bill might do. One of the things that 
it is contended the bill would do is to 
preserve wild game and animal life. I 
wish to add at this point only that in 
my opinion the bill would bring about 
the reverse. I think most people are 
acquainted with present-day practices 
of wildlife management whereby most 
of our wildlife are counted through the 
use of either a helicopter or an airplane. 
We must have a continuous cropping, 
because various side effects of civiliza- 
tion permit wild animals to grow and to 
reproduce themselves to a point at 
which they can constitute an actual 
conservation hazard. 

For example, we do not have tribes of 
Indians roaming our mountains and des- 
erts shooting wild animals, and thus 
constantly cropping them, as was the 
case at one time. 

In addition, through the inroads of 
civilization there has been a great killing 
off of wildcats, mountain lions, and 
wolves, which are the natural enemies 
of game animals. So we have a con- 
stantly increasing crop of deer, elk, and 
moose. These animals must be con- 
tinually cropped so that they will not 
constitute a hazard. 

To use an analogy, the Forest Service 
has very stringent regulations with re- 
spect to grazing upon forest lands. 
Why do they have such regulations? 
They have them because they do not 
want the lands overgrazed. If sheep or 
cattle are permitted to graze vegetation 
to its very roots, the foliage is destroyed. 
Water cannot be held back. Conse- 
quently, erosion of the land by both 
wind and water is increased. 

In order to maintain and keep ade- 
quate counts of herds within the wil- 
derness area, it is necessary that heli- 
copters be used. Unless they are used, 
there will be an increase in herds which, 
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in the long run, will create a very def- 
inite conservation problem. 

I should like to turn to another phase 
of this proposed program, which is the 
subject of recreation and tourism. For 
whom would the wilderness areas be 
created? I have already pointed out that 
8 percent of our public land has been 
set aside for the use of 1 percent of our 
people. So upon the basis of equity 
those people already have eight times as 
much land for their use as others have. 
I do not object to setting aside a certain 
amount of land for wilderness use, be- 
cause one enjoying such an area would 
require more land than would a person 
who uses an automobile or some like 
means of getting into an area. But let 
us remember that there would be no 
roads into the areas covered by the bill. 
For whom would we set aside the wilder- 
ness areas? We would set them aside 
for a selected and privileged few of our 
population. First, we would set aside 
the wilderness areas for the wealthy— 
men who can take their families, hire 
pack trains, horses, and guides for a 
period of 10 days or 2 weeks. That is 
one group for which we would set aside 
wilderness areas. 

Secondly, we would set aside wilder- 
ness areas for a relatively small group 
of people who have led a fairly rugged 
outdoor life all of their lives. They are 
the ones who can put a pack on their 
backs and walk into an area for 15, 20, 
30, or 40 miles. 

But whom would we eliminate? We 
would eliminate the great bulk of Ameri- 
cans—those in the middle and lower in- 
come class, who do not have the money 
to afford the facilities of a pack train 
and riding horses to go into wilderness 
areas. First, we would eliminate such 
people, with their children, who cannot 
afford to go into wilderness areas under 
those circumstances because they cannot 
afford to equip and outfit themselves to 
go into wilderness areas. We would 
eliminate the great bulk of Americans. 

Who else would be eliminated? We 
would eliminate all people over 60 years 
of age, or the great bulk of them, because 
in that entire group of people only a 
relatively small number have the physi- 
cal stamina to pick up a 50-pound pack, 
which is about what would be needed to 
sustain themselves for a week or two— 
put it on their backs, and hike 20, 30, 
or 40 miles into an area. We would elim- 
inate those people. 

Through this bill in its present form, 
we would set aside, and lock up the most 
beautiful areas of our country for a few. 

Those of us who oppose the bill are 
told that we are unreasonable and that 
we are trying to defeat conservation. 
Conservation is not involved. We are 
not unreasonable. But when the most 
beautiful sections of our country are 
locked up for a handful of people, we 
have a right at least to think about the 
other people in the United States, those 
who do not have the wealth to outfit 
themselves extravagantly, to hire horses 
for themselves and their families, and to 
hire guides. We must think about those 
people. We must think about the older 
people. More and more people are re- 
tiring all the time. What becomes of a 
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man who has worked on an assembly 
line all his life? Is he able to put a 50- 
pound pack on his back, and a 50-pound 
pack on the back of his wife, and walk 
15 or 20 miles into a wilderness area? 
By locking up such areas we would deny 
them to the people I have described. 

Then there is another great segment 
of our population that is denied the wil- 
derness area also. That is the group of 
people who are physically incapacitated. 
There will be no roads, there will be no 
airplanes, there will be no helicopters, 
and there will be no boats or motors in 
this area; so all the people who are in- 
capacitated—and these of course will in- 
clude a great many of the elderly citi- 
zens of the country—will also be refused 
the opportunity to use these areas. 

I should like, Madam President, be- 
cause there have been so many remarks 
about this matter, to insert in the Rec- 
orp an article which appeared in the 
Forestry Digest. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point an article entitled ‘‘Advocates 
of Wilderness Already Receive Lavish 
Treatment, Conservationist Says.” In it 
Virlis L. Fischer, a member of the 
Sierra Club and former president of the 
Mazamas, an outdoor mountaineering 
club headquartered in Portland, Oreg., 
makes that statement. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

ADVOCATES OF WILDERNESS ALREADY RECEIVE 
LAVISH TREATMENT, CONSERVATIONIST SAYS 

[A Las Vegas, Nev., outdoor conservationist 
says that wilderness advocates already have 
received lavish recreational treatment by the 
very nature of the rugged terrain of western 
forests. 

[The statement was made in a speech to 
the 50th Western Forestry and Conservation 
Association conference by Virlis L. Fischer, 
a member of the Sierra Club and former 
president of the Mazamas, an outdoor moun- 
taineering club headquartered in Portland, 
Oreg.] 

“Between the wilderness portions of the 
national parks and the wilderness system of 
the national forest, I would say that no 
other segment of the American public is re- 
ceiving so much for so little,” Fischer told 
more than 800 delegates and wives represent- 
ing private and public forestry and conserva- 
tion agencies. 

Fischer took exception to wilderness rec- 
ommendations advanced by some groups and 
contended that some of the methods used 
to advance these recommendations have 
been “unscrupulous.” 

“Multiple use and national forests are in 
danger and need your help,” he said. “I 
appreciate the recreational opportunities 
that multiple use makes possible, as well as 
the access it provides to the back country, 
which I and my fellow hikers have never 
been known to refuse,” Fischer said. 

Keynote Speaker John L. Aram, vice presi- 
dent of the Weyerhaeuser Co., Tacoma, said 
the forest industries’ greatest opportunity 
during the next 50 years would be developing 
methods for extracting and using new ma- 
terials from forest crops. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have another 
article published in the Forestry Digest 
printed in the Recorp at this point. The 
article points out, as I have stated sev- 
eral times, in quoting Mr. McArdle, that 
8 percent of the national forests had only 
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eight-tenths of 1 percent of the overall 
recreation visits for the year. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WILDERNESS VISITS TO NATIONAL ForESTs LESS 
THAN 1 PERCENT OF TOTAL 


A total of 68.4 million recreation visits 
to the nearly 181 million acres of national 
forests in 1958 has been reported by R. E. 
McArdle, Chief of the U.S. Forest Service. 

Of that number, McArdle’s report showed, 
there was a total of 556,100 visits to 14 mil- 
lion acres preserved as wilderness. 

That means that wilderness areas—totaling 
nearly 8 percent of the national forests— 
had only eight-tenths of 1 percent of the 
overall recreation visits for the year. 

Thus more than 99 percent of the year’s 
recreation visits to national forests were 
made to areas managed by the Forest Service 
under the multiple use concept. 

The 14 million wilderness acres are in 82 
areas on 73 national forests in 13 States. 
California had the largest number of wilder- 
ness visits, 197,400; Minnesota was second 
with 104,000. Each of the other 11 States 
tallied less than 50,000 visits. Nevada had 
the smallest number, 100. 

McArdle said the total number of recrea- 
tion visits is a 12-percent increase over 1957— 
and an increase of 100 percent over the last 
8 years. The wilderness area visits repre- 
sented a 4-percent increase over the 534,500 
visits in 1957. 

“Demand for more facilities has been grow- 
ing much faster than anticipated,” he said. 
“In 1955 it was estimated that by 1962 there 
would be 66 million annual visits. But the 
1958 total topped that figure by more than 
2 million. 

“A conservative revised forecast now indi- 
cates that recreation use will be 92 million 
visits by 1962, or 36 percent higher than the 
original estimate.” 


Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, a 
very <minent gentleman, professor of 
forestry emeritus of the University of 
California, Emanuel Fritz, made a state- 
ment from which I wish to read portions 
into the Recorp. He says: 


Our western wilderness areas are admin- 
istered and protected by the Federal Govern- 
ment. In the Eastern United States the only 
large public wilderness area is the great 
Adirondack Preserve in New York. All the 
people of the United States have to pay for 
the extravagant area of wilderness set aside 
in the West. For the Adirondack Preserve, 
New Yorkers alone, without Federal help, 
must pay for the luxury. And yet, despite 
the concentrated population of that State 
and its neighbors, the Adirondack Preserve is 
used by a very small segment of their popu- 
lation. How long will the people east of the 
Rockies stand for footing the bill for our 
millions of acres of wilderness areas in the 
West and the protection of the watersheds 
from which we get our water, while they 
have to pay for their own in addition? 

What is a wilderness? If it is an area of 
hundreds of thousands of acres without 
roads and trails it is a luxury for a very small 
number paid for by many. If steps should 
be taken to entice out into the wilderness 
the many people who need outdoor recre- 
ation, the wilderness area ceases to be a 
wilderness. If additional people are not so 
encoureged then the locking up of our pres- 
ent wilderness areas to use by more people 
can be described only as selfishness. One 
wilderness enthusiast wrote: “These areas 
are in jeopardy not only from exploitation— 
but also from development for recreation, 
even from efforts to protect and manage 
them as wilderness.” This statement lets the 
cat out of the bag. The present constituted 
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wilderness areas are not for the many but 
exclusively for a few who want no other 
human being within 50 miles of them. If 
wilderness areas are a real need, and they 
are, then they must be made accessible to 
those who should use them but cannot spare 
the time and money for extended time away 
from their work. 


Then he goes on to speak about 
Switzerland and how that country has 
not suffered from development even 
though roads have been built in them. 
I ask unanimous consent that the bal- 
ance of the quotations, as marked, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


What is the situation in Europe? In 
Switzerland, for example, there are 
mountains the equal of ours, yet they are 
made as accessible as the terrain permits. 
If some of our mountain valleys were in 
Switzerland, they doubtless would hold 
permanent villages. Many of the Swiss 
mountain valleys support villages and the 
lower slopes are intensively grazed or used 
for commercial tree farming. Yet, the scen- 
ery remains superb, while accessibility draws 
people from the world over. 

Since we have, in the West, such unsur- 
passed opportunities for areas specifically set 
aside as wilderness, let’s take advantage of 
them. But let us not be selfish. Let us 
be reasonable as to their extent and the re- 
sources they lock up, and as to making them 
accessible to millions rather than only a few 
hundred. Let us have a few summer access 
roads and stopping places, so that those who 
desire to enjoy a wilderness but have not 
the time to go afoot can drive to a central 
spot, park their cars and take a day or 2-day 
hike. Such a road, wisely located, cannot 
damage the area. In fact, it might become 
@ necessity for protection purposes. May I 
cite the famous Blue Ridge Parkway in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. That parkway 
has made an inspiring wild area accessible 
to millions and it has not taken away from 
the wilderness enthusiast the pleasure of 
using the old Appalachian Trail if he wishes. 

Something important would be lost to 
America should we permit the extinction of 
our wilderness. More will be lost if we do 
not make it possible for more of our people 
to enjoy it. In a high-pressure civilization 
we need the inspiration of the great out- 
doors. 


Mr. CHURCH. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator has made 
reference, I believe, to the Adirondack 
preserve in the quoted material from 
which he has read. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. CHURCH. Does the Senator know 
that each time the question of the repeal 
of the Adirondack wilderness has come 
up, the people of New York have rejected 
it overwhelmingly? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am quite well aware 
of that. 

Mr. CHURCH. Does not the Senator 
feel that the people by their vote have 
thus indicated their approval of the Adi- 
rondack wilderness? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. If the Senator 
had listened to all of my statement, he 
would have heard me say that Dr. Fritz 
also approves of wilderness, but he 
thinks it cannot be locked up for a few. 
With him I agree. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Reference has been 
made to the interest of the people of 
New York State in wilderness areas. In 
the statement which was prepared at the 
request of the Senator from Colorado, I 
note that while the State of Idaho,has a 
total of 3,421,326 acres of total area sub- 
ject to wilderness classification, the great 
Empire State of New York has a total 
of only 6,777 acres. When we think 
about the millions of people who live in 
New York State having an interest in 
recreational facilities it would appear 
that they are unwilling to create new 
areas within the confines of their State, 
but prefer to lock up areas in the State 
of Idaho and in other States of the West, 
so they can come out to the West and 
enjoy the recreational facilities out 
there, while at the same time they are 
stagnating the economic development of 
the Western States. 

Mr. CHURCH. Will the Senator yield 
for a correction? I believe a correction 
needs to be made here. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. I wanted to say something first. 
I think the point should be made, that, 
as I understand the situation, the Adi- 
rondack preserve is entirely purchased 
for and paid for by the State of New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. It is my understanding 
that the Adirondack and Catskill pre- 
serves comprise some 234 million acres. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. The 
tourist industry is such a happy, good 
industry for States, we mean to encour- 
age it, and we would not like to discour- 
age it. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The statement to 
which I have referred is in a column 
headed “Total area subject to wilderness 
classification.” I presume that is under 
Federal supervision. The State of New 
York has 6,777 acres. Is that correct? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes; that is correct. 
This is an entirely different situation. 
The Adirondack and Catskill wilderness 
areas, if my recollection is correct, were 
purchased by the State of New York and 
established as such. The 6,777-acre fig- 
ure in the statement included in the 
ReEcorp is also correct, because that 
comes under the national wildlife 
refuge and game areas, and under the 
bill they are subject to classification as 
wilderness areas. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The constitution of 
the State of New York contains the so- 
called forever wild clause, protecting 
these State-owned areas. It has been 
one of the most dearly defended provi- 
sions of the constitution of the State of 
New York against attack for decades. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. At pages 
14 and 15 of the bill, the bill reads: 

(2) Within national forest and public do- 
main areas included in the wilderness sys- 
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tem, (A) the President may, within a spe- 
cific area and in accordance with such 
regulations as he may deem desirable, au- 
thorize prospecting (including exploration 
for oil and gas), mining (including the pro- 
duction of oil and gas). 


The junior Senator from South Da- 
kota feels that that might be susceptible 
to interpretation, by specifying explora- 
tion for oil and gas and specifying pro- 
duction of oil and gas, that it would 
limit the prospecting to oil and gas, and 
mining to oil and gas. 

I think the Senator from Colorado, 
much more than the Senator from South 
Dakota, is familiar with the general rule 
of interpretation that when something 
is specified, all other things are excluded. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield at 
that point? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator has raised 
a question, and the legislative history 
should be made perfectly clear. The 
parenthetical language, “including ex- 
ploration for oil and gas,” and “includ- 
ing the production of oil and gas,” re- 
lates to prospecting and mining, which 
includes the other activities. So it is an 
inclusive clause, rather than an exclu- 
sive clause. The Senators in charge of 
the bill are on the floor. I am sure they 
would agree with this interpretation. 
This is what the language is intended to 
mean. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. On page 
8 there is a similar situation in lines 14 
and 15, where the phrase occurs, “in- 
cluding, but not limited to.” 

I was about to suggest that similar 
language be inserted on page 15. After 
the word “including”, in both instances, 
insert a comma and the words “not 
limited to,’’. 

I have discussed this proposal with 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHurcH] 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MerTcatF]. I had hoped that to avoid 
any possibility of misinterpretation, it 
might be agreed that the words “but not 
limited to” might be inserted after the 
word “including” in lines 1 and 2. 

Mr. CHURCH. I appreciate the sug- 
gestion which has been made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota. 
However, I feel that there is no ambigu- 
ity in the language; that the parenthe- 
sized words in each case are meant to 
make it clear that the exploration for 
oil and gas is included in the term 
“prospecting”; while the production of 
oil and gas is included in the term 
“mining.” 

I should think this colloquy on the 
fioor of the Senate, if there is any am- 
biguity in the language of the bill, would 
make the congressional intent plain and 
thus eliminate the possibility that any 
court might misconstrue the language. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
it would be helpful if the court ever went 
back to the debate in the Senate. How- 
ever, the debate in the House might not 
cover this point. Someone might argue 
to the contrary there. 

Since the general rule of construction 
is that where there is specification, what 
is not specified is excluded, I should 
think the surest way would be to insert, 
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on page 8, on lines 1 and 2, the words 
“but not limited to.” Then we would 
have avoided any possibility of misin- 
terpretation. 

Mr. CHURCH. Has the Senator from 
South Dakota prepared an amendment 
to this effect? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. I 
have sent such an amendment to the 
desk. 

Mr. CHURCH. I would have no ob- 
jection to the adoption of such an 
amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota for 
the purpose of enabling him to present 
his amendment, provided I do not lose 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, I ask to have my amendment 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 15, 
lines 1 and 2, after the word “including”, 
where it twice appears, it is proposed to 
insert, in each instance, a comma and 
“but not limited to,”. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, the purpose of the amend- 
ment has been clearly stated. It would 
make the language then read: 

(2) within national forest and public do- 
main areas included in the wilderness sys- 
tem, (A) the President may, within a spe- 
cific area and in accordance with such 
regulations as he may deem desirable, au- 
thorize prospecting (including, but not 
limited to, exploration for oil and gas), 
mining (including, but not limited to, the 
production of oil and gas), 


And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator from Colorado and the Sen- 
ators who are in charge of the bill for 
their willingness to accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, I 
am about to conclude my remarks on the 
bill, but there are one or two items I 
think should be discussed a little further. 

Previously Congress passed a bill pro- 
viding for an Outdoor Recreation and 
Resource Review Commission, which in- 
cludes several Members of the Senate. 
We are asked in the bill to lock up ap- 
proximately 65 million acres in a wilder- 
ness system. Yet the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion and Resource Review Commission 
is to meet this month in Colorado 
Springs to prepare its final report, after 
having worked on it for some 3 years. 
The report is due in January 1962. This 
is another case of putting the cart before 
the horse, because in the proceedings of 
the third joint meeting of this advisory 
council, in August 1960, there appears, 
on pages 23 and 24, a paragraph with 
respect to the wilderness studies, which 
reads: 

Work has been underway several months 
at Wildland Research Center, University of 
California. The contract study should fur- 
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nish: (1) Basic information on purposes of 
wilderness preservation; (2) an inventory of 
wilderness-type areas; (3) an analysis and 
projection of wilderness use—both recrea- 
tional and nonrecreational; (4) an analysis 
of problems of wilderness preservation; (5) 
a compilation and evaluation of legislation 
and administrative regulations relating to 
wilderness preservation; and finally (6) an 
appraisal of the place of wilderness in the 
national pattern of outdoor recreation. 


On pages 107 through 120 there is a 
discussion of the report of Study Group 
II, ‘“Wilderness as a National Recreation 
Source.” Here again, another study 
group discusses wilderness as a national 
recreation source. They say: 

We have a wilderness study set up in one 
of our (ORRRC) budgets. We have had be- 
fore the Congress this wilderness bill. We 
have had a hard time trying to pin down 
what wilderness ought to be and what it 
ought to include. 


On page 118 the statement occurs: 

But I believe we ought to have something 
come from these studies so that when Con- 
gress tackles the wilderness bill again, which 
I hope will be after this committee reports, 
it may have clearly in mind what is the 
thought, at least, of most of the people who 
are devoted to conservation and devoted to 
recreation. 


I may say that it was the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, who made 
the statement I last quoted. 

The progress report of this committee 
speaks again about the integration of all 
uses. On page 11, the same report dis- 
cusses the essential, fundamental ques- 
tions involved. 

Chapter III deals with “Inventory and 
Evaluation Studies,’ including wilder- 
ness preservation. 

Chapter IV provides information on 
“Forecasts and Economic Studies,” in- 
cluding each type of outdoor recreation. 

Chapter V, page 61, relates to “Policy 
and Program Considerations.” Again 
there is a discussion of wilderness recrea- 
tion. 

So there can be no question that we 
are putting the hind end to, so far as 
the Outdoor Recreation and Resource 
Review Commission is concerned. 

The fact is that Congress has author- 
ized $2,500,000 and has appropriated 
about $2 million for this study. Three 
years have been spent in making this 
study. Contracts have been made with 
universities and other State groups all 
over the country on the selfsame prob- 
lem. Yet here we are rushing to legis- 
late on the bill in the last few days of 
the session, when the very last meeting, 
or at least the meeting which is sup- 
posed to formulate the final report of 
the Commission, will occur in Colorado 
Springs within just a few days from now. 
We are bent on legislating in this area 
before the Commission ever has a chance 
to make its report. I cannot under- 
stand this procedure. It is one of those 
things that goes on constantly. Cer- 
tainly it should not be condoned. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, will the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. On page 
3 of the bill, under the heading “Na- 
tional Wildlife Preservation System, Na- 
tional Forest Areas,” I read from line 
19; 

The wilderness system shall include all 
areas within the national forests classified 
on the effective date of this act by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture or the Chief of the 
Porest Service as wilderness, wild, primitive, 
or canoe, 


Does the committee have, to the Sen- 
ator’s knowledge, any understanding 
from or statement by the Secretary of 
Agriculture or the Chief of the Forest 
Service as to whether there might be in- 
cluded, between the time the bill is con- 
sidered by the Senate or Congress and 
the effective date of the act, which 
would be the date the President signed 
the bill, some additional areas to be des- 
ignated for the wilderness system by the 
Secretary of Agriculture or the Chief of 
the Forest Service? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I shall yield to the 
floor manager of the bill, so that he may 
answer for himself. But, before doing 
so, I should like to address myself to 
that question. I have never had such 
an understanding, and I do not believe 
there is such an understanding. If there 
has been, it has not been disclosed to me. 

Now I am happy to yield to the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill. 

Mr. CHURCH. I will say that no 
primitive area has been created in more 
than 20 years. The last one was created 
in 1939. And there has been no indica- 
tion from either the Department of 
Agriculture or the Forest Service that 
there is any intention to add additional 
primitive areas before the effective date 
of the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I raise 
the question because earlier in the day, 
when the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER], was reading an analysis he had 
made of the bill, he stated this as a pos- 
sibility—in other words, that theoreti- 
cally there would be a possibility that be- 
tween the time when Congress acted and 
the time when the President signed the 
bill, additional areas might be classified 
as wilderness, wild, primitive, or canoe. 
I thought that in order to establish the 
legislative history, if the committee be- 
lieves that the Secretary does not have 
that in mind, it would be well for the 
managers of the bill to have an oppor- 
tunity to state that. 

Mr. CHURCH. I appreciate that very 
much. It is a theoretical possibility 
only. In view of the stated position of 
the Department and the fact that no new 
primitive areas have been created in 
more than 20 years, I think there is no 
basis for alarm. 

But I believe this colloquy is helpful, 
because it makes clear the understand- 
ing of the members of the Interior Com- 
mittee who have dealt with the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. METCALF. Madam President, 
the Senator from Colorado has already 
inserted in the Recorp the sections of the 
Forest Service handbook which state the 
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regulations in regard to how primitive 
areas may be changed into wilderness 
areas, and how they are to be adminis- 
tered. But nothing in that connection 
calls for the creation of new primitive 
areas. The only regulation at the pre- 
ent time is in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the existing primitive 
areas and for the creation of wilderness 
areas out of primitive areas. It is our 
understanding, and also the understand- 
ing as stated in conversations with mem- 
bers of the Forest Service, who have 
stated this as their understanding, that 
they wish to eliminate completely the 
classification of primitive areas, and that 
no new primitive areas will be created 
between the present time and the effec- 
tive date of this measure. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
this colloquy is important in connection 
with establishing the legislative history 
of the bill. In view of what has been 
stated, I judge that there will be no in- 
tent on the part of the Department of 
Agriculture to slip in something of the 
sort after Congress has acted and before 
the effective date of the bill. I would 
not expect that to be done in any case, 
because the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Chief of the Forest Service, whoever 
they may be at any given time, are cer- 
tain to be responsible public officials who 
would not attempt to slip something in 
in the course of a few days. But I raised 
the question because the Senator from 
Colorado has pointed out that a study is 
now being made, and we do not know 
what recommendations will result from 
it. 

But if the managers of the bill state 
that it is not anticipated or intended 
that there be any immediate or sudden 
classification of that sort between the 
time of the action by Congress and the 
effective date of the act, I would think 
that statement in all good faith is all 
that is necessary. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I agree; and I do not 
think it is likely to occur, especially in 
view of the circumstances. However, by 
keeping silent we might have been un- 
derstood as agreeing with the Senator 
in one respect. In other words, I believe 
that additional primitive areas could be 
designated under existing law, although 
I do not think that will be done. But 
under the law of 1897, primitive areas 
were designated, and more could be, if 
that were desired. 

Mr. METCALF. Iagree with the Sen- 
ator; by publishing it in the directory, 
they could create a new regulation. But 
I wished to point out that they have no 
regulation for the creation of primitive 
areas; the regulation is merely for their 
administration. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And 
during the hearings there was no sugges- 
tion or indication that they anticipate 
creating new ones? 

Mr.METCALF. Thatis correct; none 
at all, 

Mr, ALLOTT. Yes, none at all. 

Mr. METCALF. In fact, today when 
the Senator from Utah submitted his 
amendment, it forestalled the making of 
any effort, during the period between 
the time of the passage of the bill and 
its effective date, to create additional fish 
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and wildlife areas; and during the 
course of the colloquy which was had it 
was stated that the only purpose of the 
committee is to maintain the status quo 
of the areas known at the time of the 
debate—the primitive areas, the nation- 
al forest areas, and so forth—so that we 
know what is going into the system. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I was 
under the impression that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah related 
more particularly to lands under the ad- 
ministration of the Department of the 
Interior; and therefore I wished to raise 
this question in regard to the national 
forest lands, which would be under the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. METCALF. That is correct, and 
in this way I think the Senator from 
South Dakota has made a real con- 
tribution to the debate on the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, in 
concluding my remarks, I wish to refer 
to two arguments made by the chairman 
of the Interior Committee in his state- 
ment on the floor of the Senate on 
August 24. The first related to the fact 
that if there is to be affirmative review 
by the Congress, Congress will never get 
through with its work. I should like to 
point out that there are only 39 primitive 
areas, and, under the provisions of the 
bill, they could be dealt with by Congress 
in blocs or groups. There are at present 
29 national parks, all created by affirma- 
tive action of Congress. In addition 
Congress established 22 of the 83 na- 
tional monuments. So, all in all, Con- 
gress seems to have been able to handle 
this work. In the latter part of his argu- 
ment the Senator referred to the cost 
of the seashore areas, and used that 
point in a rather reverse way. It is true 
that we shall spend considerable sums 
of money on the seashore areas, but I 
merely wish to point out that we are not 
going to have to pay for the areas which 
are dealt with by this bill. So the point 
that the cost later on might be great is 
not a valid argument, because the areas 
which are the subject of this bill already 
belong to the Federal Government and 
cannot be disposed of. So they will cost 
the Federal Government no more 5 years 
from now than they cost it today. This 
is an important point. 

Madam President, in conclusion I 
wish to state that I believe one of the 
most important statements made in re- 
gard to this matter was the one made by 
Mr. Hagenstein, during his appearance 
before our committee, as follows: 

It is our opinion that the issue at stake 
in the wilderness bill is not wilderness itself 
but the idea of establishing a blanket wil- 
derness system on millions of acres of Fed- 
eral lands which as yet have not been inven- 
toried as to their highest contribution to 
society. In these days when we plan every- 
thing else, how can we ignore the impera- 
tive necessity of inventories before deciding 
how to ma land? That is the crux of 
the wilderness bill. We think it entirely un- 
necessary because of the job which both the 
Forest Service and National Park Service are 
doing through formal means on the national 
forests, by the Secretary of Agriculture 
under his administrative regulations, and by 
administrative decisions of the Secretary of 
the Interior with respect to which portions 
of national parks are left roadless and oth- 
erwise undeveloped. As circumstances 
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change, these officials, to discharge their 
obligations under the laws which estab- 
lished management policies for the national 
forests and national parks, must have flexi- 
bility to decide what use is to be made of 
what lands. 


Madam President, I repeat that the is- 
sue before us is not the wilderness con- 
cept itself, but is the idea of establish- 
ing a blanket wilderness over which 
Congress would have only a veto power. 

ExuHIsIT I 
ALASKA 


Letters of February 1961 relating to S. 174 
in the 87th Congress: 

JUNEAU, ALASKA, 
February 25, 1961. 

Hon. E. L. Bartlett, 

U.S. Senator, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Re S. 174 State of Alaska is concerned that 
lacking positive action by the Congress in the 
form of a concurrent resolution opposing 
such recommendations, 46 million acres of 
national forests, parks, monuments, wildlife 
refuges and game ranges in Alaska could be 
committed to the wilderness system by ad- 
ministrative action of the Secretaries of In- 
terior and Agriculture. Request provision 
that nature and boundaries of area consid- 
ered for inclusion in the system be subject 
to cooperative study and classification of the 
land on the local State level prior to rec- 
ommendations to the President and the Con- 
gress. Would urge your presentation of 
these views at Senate committee hearings 
February 27-28. 

Wiuram A. EGAN, Governor. 
STATE OF ALASKA, 
DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 
DIVISION OF MINES AND MINERALS, 
Juneau, February 24, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
DC. 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: The pending 
measure is contrary to the expressed intent 
of Congress in a number of acts passed in 
recent years for the multiple use of public 
lands wherever possible. Mineral production 
need not destroy wilderness values, and will 
not under proper safeguards. Even though 
the proposed act may specify that the cir- 
cumstances under which an area to be in- 
cluded will not be interferred with, we have 
found through actual experience that gov- 
ernmental restrictions have destroyed the 
multiple use concept and will continue to 
do so under the administration of measures 
such as the proposal. 

In Alaska, where we are particularly des- 
perate for the establishment of industry to 
support an economy which Federal defense 
spending has largely created and is now ap- 
parently leaving, we stand to lose much by 
such legislation. Over 80 million acres are 
presently withdrawn or highly restricted to 
the development of mineral resources in our 
State already. This legislation would 
tighten the restrictions in these areas and 
add more areas to the same category, not 
even allowing for prior evaluation of the 
areas to learn if mineral possibilities exist. 
It is not in the public interest to close off 
areas for a single use before an effort is made 
to determine what uses might be most bene- 
ficial and compatible. I have personally 
worked in one mining camp in a wild area 
that contributed large amounts of copper 
to the World War II effort, and that camp 
did not affect the wilderness values of the 
surrounding country. 

For the good of the Nation and of the 
State of Alaska, we urge that this bill be 
not enacted or else amended to provide for 
true multiple use after a study of each area 
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by all interested persons or a representative 
commission or other body established for 
that purpose. 
Sincerely, 
JAMES A. WILLIAMS, 
Director. 
ARIZONA 


Memorial of 1959 relating to S. 1123 in the 
86th Congress: 


“Arizona Senate Joint Memorial 3 


“A joint memorial requesting the Congress 
of the United States to prevent enactment 
of a proposed bill establishing a national 
wilderness preservation system and desig- 
nating certain areas to be maintained as a 
wilderness 


“To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“A bill has been introduced into the Con- 
gress of the United States providing for the 
designation and maintenance of wilderness 
areas within the States, and such areas shall 
be supervised and maintained by the Federal 
Government. 

“It is acknowledged that the Government 
of the United States now owns approximately 
70 percent of the land in Arizona. The en- 
actment of this oppressive legislation would 
have the tendency to either increase the Fed- 
eral lands within this State or to cause the 
Federal Government to exercise more strin- 
gent regulations over the land it already 
owns and controls. 

“Federal lands within this State now in- 
clude an abundant supply of wilderness res- 
ervations. It is entirely possible that rigid 
regulations, which might well be imposed, 
would deny the scenic wonders of these areas 
to many thousands of visitors annually. 
Moreover, such regulation might make fire 
protection difficult or more expensive or it 
might encroach upon the water rights of the 
State of Arizona. All these factors would 
retard the economic development of this 
State. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Arizona, prays: 

“That the Congress of the United States 
consider carefully the impact of the pro- 
posed legislation relating to a national wild- 
erness system since it appears to the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Arizona that enactment 
of such a measure will unduly restrict the 
use of the wilderness areas and retard the 
economic development of this State. More- 
over, the U.S. Government now controls vast 
areas of land within this State and any ap- 
proach to this problem should be in the 
direction of relinquishing control rather 
than subjecting additional areas of land 
within this State to Federal control or cum- 
bersome regulations.” 


CALIFORNIA 


Resolution of April 1960 relating to S. 1123 
in the 86th Congress: 


“Resolution of the California State Board of 
Forestry pertaining to national wilderness 
preservation systems 


“Whereas section 505 of the Public Re- 
sources Code of the State of California states 
in part ‘the board is charged with the re- 
sponsibility to represent the State’s interest 
in Federal land matters pertaining to for- 
estry and to maintain an adequate forest 
policy’; and 

“Whereas it has come to the attention of 
this board that there has been introduced, 
in the current session of the Congress, 8S. 
1123, H.R. 5528, and numerous other bills for 
the establishment of a national wilderness 
preservation system; and 

“Whereas the State of California contains 
the largest area of federally owned lands 
which would be affected by such legislation; 
and 

“Whereas the act of 1897 creating the na- 
tional forests provides for the reservation of 
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forest preserves for the protection and pro- 
duction of timber and water; and 

“Whereas such administration has been 
carried on through the years under the prin- 
ciple of multiple use to the end that such 
areas are adequately administered under this 
system, including the setting aside of special 
areas as wild areas, wilderness areas, and 
primitive areas; and 

“Whereas the National Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission has con- 
tracted with the University of California for 
an exhaustive study and report on wilder- 
ness areas: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the California State 
Board of Forestry hereby declares it to be to 
the best interests of the State of California 
to oppose the passage of S. 1123 and other 
similar so-called wilderness bills, and does 
hereby maintain the position that legisla- 
tion establishing a national wilderness pres- 
ervation system is unnecessary and particu- 
larly that such legislation should not be 
given consideration until sufficient time has 
been allowed for the completion of studies 
now in progress and a mature consideration 
of the problem including the constitution- 
ality of the proposals now made; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the State forester, secre- 
tary of this board, be and he is hereby di- 
rected to transmit copies of this resolution 
to the California delegation in Congress, the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and to other interested persons. 

“Dated, Sacramento, Calif., April 22, 1960.’ 


COLORADO 


Resolution of March 1961 relating to S. 174 
in the 87th Congress: 

“A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Colorado; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“ ‘House Joint Memorial 10 


““Joint memorial memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States not to enact any 
legislation which establishes a blanket 
policy of single use for Federal lands which 
would result in lessening the State of Colo- 
rado’s resource base and preclude recrea- 
tion for the multitudes 
““*Whereas the Federal Government owns 

in excess of 1 out of every 3 acres of land 

in the State of Colorado; and 

“*Whereas forestry, agriculture, mining, 
water development, oil and gas drilling, and 
recreation are the six basic industries of the 

State of Colorado; and 
“*Whereas Federal lands are of great im- 

portance to our forest industry and provide 
a significant proportion of its raw material; 
and 
“ ‘Whereas Federal lands are an important 
source of water for our agriculture, indus- 
try, and domestic use; and 

“ ‘Whereas Federal lands provide countless 
opportunities for outdoor recreation; and 

“*Whereas Federal lands are important 
present and potential sources of minerals 
and oil and gas; and 

““*Whereas there is legislation now pend- 
ing in the Congress of the United States 
which would establish a national wilderness 
preservation system and which would estab- 
lish single purpose use for 50 million acres 
of western Federal lands; and 

“*Whereas such legislation would preclude 
forestry, mining, grazing, and water devel- 
opment, and motorized recreation and other 
resource development, use and manage- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 

“‘Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the 43d General Assembly of the 

State of Colorado (the Senate concurring 

herein), That this general assembly hereby 

petitions the Members of the Congress of 
the United States not to enact any legisla- 
tion which establishes a blanket policy of 
single use for our Federal lands which would 
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result in lessening the State of Colorado’s 
resource base, and preclude recreation for 
the multitudes; and be it further 
“ ‘Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and Mem- 
bers of Congress from the State of Colorado. 
“*ALBERT J. TOMSIC, 
‘Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 
“*Rospert L. KNovus, 
“ ‘President of the Senate. 
“ “GENE MANZANARES, 
“ ‘Chief Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. 
“‘TuciLeE L. SHUSTER, 
“Secretary of the Senate.’” 


IDAHO 


Memorial adopted in February 1961 relat- 
ing to S. 174 in the 87th Congress: 


“Idaho House Joint Memorial 6 
“A Joint Memorial 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, respectfully represent 
that: 

“Whereas the economy of the State of 
Idaho is based upon its agriculture, lumber, 
mining, sheep and cattle industries, and the 
use of its waters for irrigation and hydroelec- 
tric power; and 

“Whereas approximately two-thirds of the 
land area of the State of Idaho is federally 
owned and contains approximately 3 million 
acres set aside for primitive and wilderness 
areas; and 

“Whereas these designations are restric- 
tive to full utilization and deny to the nat- 
ural resources industries of the State of 
Idaho the right to wisely develop the natural 
resources contained in these large primitive 
and wilderness areas of the State and further 
deny ready access to these areas to millions 
of American citizens, all to the detriment of 
said industries and to the people of the State 
of Idaho; and 

“Whereas one of the great potential in- 
dustries of the State of Idaho is its tourist 
trade and wildlife attractions: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
State of Idaho (the Senate concurring) , That 
we are most respectfully opposed to the 
dedication of additional lands as primitive or 
wilderness areas in the State of Idaho and 
respectfully request that all primitive and 
wilderness areas in the State of Idaho be 
reviewed and studied with the view of elim- 
inating all lands which have a higher or 
greater multiple use potential than that of 
single use dedication as primitive or wilder- 
ness; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we oppose Federal enact- 
ment of future wilderness legislation em- 
bodying the principle of locked-up areas for 
single-purpose use which would deny to the 
natural resources industries the right to 
wisely develop such natural resources and 
would also be to the detriment of said in- 
dustries and to the people of the State of 
Idaho; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the present agencies ad- 
ministering all Federal lands do so with the 
view of developing the full multiple use of 
the lands to further the general welfare and 
the economy of the State of Idaho; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be authorized and he is 
hereby directed to immediately forward cer- 
tified copies of this memorial to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, the Secretary of 
Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, and to 
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the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from this State; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be authorized and he is 
hereby directed to immediately forward cer- 
tified copies of this memorial to the speaker 
of the house and to the president of the 
senate of the following States: Washington, 
Oregon, California, Montana, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, and South Dakota, 
and that these States are hereby urged to 
take similar action in this respective legisla- 
tive bodies.” 

NEVADA 

Resolution of May 1961 relating to S. 174 
in the 87th Congress: 

“A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“ “Senate Joint Resolution 6 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to prevent the 
designation of any Federal lands in Ne- 
vada as primitive or wilderness areas 


“*Whereas the economy of the State of 
Nevada is based upon its agriculture, min- 
ing, sheep and cattle industries, and the 
use of its waters for irrigation and related 
purposes; and 

“*Whereas more than 86 percent of the 
land area of the State of Nevada is federally 
owned; and 

“*Whereas the designation as wilderness 
or primitive areas of any of such federally 
owned lands would restrict the full utiliza- 
tion of natural resources and deny to the 
natural resources industries of the State of 
Nevada the right to develop wisely the natu- 
ral resources contained in such areas within 
the State, and would also deny ready access 
to these areas to millions of American cit- 
izens, all to the detriment of such industries 
and to the people of the State of Nevada; 
and 

“ “Whereas one of the great potential in- 
dustries of the State of Nevada is its tourist 
trade and wildlife attractions: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“ ‘Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the Leg- 
islature of the State of Nevada respectfully 
memorializes the Congress of the Wnited 
States to prevent the designation of any 
lands in Nevada as primitive or wilderness 
areas and the creation of locked-up areas for 
@ single-purpose use which would deny to 
the natural resources industries the right to 
develop wisely the natural resources of such 
areas and would be to the detriment of such 
industries and to the people of the State of 
Nevada; and be it further 

“ ‘Resolved, That all agencies administering 
Federal lands do so with the view of develop- 
ing the full multiple use of the lands to 
further the general welfare and the econ- 
omy of the State of Nevada; and be it fur- 
ther 

“ ‘Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be prepared and transmitted 
forthwith by the legislative counsel to the 
Vice President of the United States, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, each mem- 
ber of Nevada’s congressional delegation, the 
Secretary of the Department of the Interior 
and the Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

“Passed by the assembly March 13, 1961. 

“ ‘CHESTER S. CHRISTENSEN, 
“ ‘Speaker of the Assembly. 
“**NATHAN. T. HuRsT, 
“ ‘Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“ ‘Passed by the senate March 2, 1961. 
“ ‘Rex BELL, 
“ ‘President of the Senate. 
“‘*LEOLA H, ARMSTRONG, 
“ ‘Secretary of the Senate. 
“‘Grant SAWYER, 
“ ‘Governor Of the State of Nevada,’” 
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NEW MEXICO 


Memorial adopted in March 1959 relating 
to S. 1123 in the 86th Congress: 


“House Joint Memorial 3 


“Memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to decline passage of a bill estab- 
lishing a national wilderness preservation 
system and designating certain areas to be 
maintained as a wilderness 


“Whereas a bill is now under consideration 
by the Congress of the United States, which 
provides for useless and expensive regula- 
tions concerning the maintenance of wilder- 
ness areas and is generally burdensome upon 
the people of New Mexico and of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas there is already an abundant 
supply of wilderness reservations in the Fed- 
eral lands; and 

“Whereas maintenance of lands as a wil- 
derness area would make scenic wonders of 
the West inaccessible to many millions of 
people, and, as well, make such areas prey for 
insect pests and diseases, and, as well, make 
fire protection difficult and expensive; and 

“Whereas it would encroach upon the 
water rights of the Western States, and re- 
tard their economic development; and 

“Whereas the proposed National Wilder- 
ness Preservation Council does not seem nec- 
essary because it would duplicate and 
complicate existing services now capably 
administered; and 

“Whereas the proposed legislation is pre- 
mature until the Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission has made its study of 
outdoor recreation needs and resources; and 

“Whereas the proposed national wilder- 
ness preservation system is especially detri- 
mental to New Mexico because of the 
unusually vast amount of federally con- 
trolled land within its boundaries; and 

“Whereas this legislature and the respon- 
sible officials of the State of New Mexico 
recognize— 

“That the social and economic welfare of 
New Mexico is best served by the present 
uses allowed of federally controlled land; 

“That New Mexico has an abundance of 
scenic wonders of which access would be 
deprived by the proposed legislation; 

“That the proposed legislation is bur- 
densome and expensive to administer and 
will cause great inconvenience and financial 
hardship to the people of New Mexico; 

“That the proposed legislation unduly 
restricts the use of federally controlled lands, 
and encroaches upon the water rights of 
New Mexico: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the 24th Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico does hereby memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to take 
such steps as are necessary to insure that the 
proposed legislation or similar legislation re- 
lating to establishing a national wilderness 
system and certain areas to be 
maintained as a wilderness does not become 
law; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the President of the US. Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and the Members 
of Congress, and to such other officials as the 
Governor of the State of New Mexico shall 
deem advisable.” 

UTAH 

Resolution of March 1961 relating to S. 174 
in the 87th Congress: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 6 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to oppose 

national preservation acts 

“Whereas a bill (8. 174) im its original 
form was introduced in the Senate of the 
United States of America, 87th Congress, Ist 
session, to establish a national wilderness 
preservation system, and it is anticipated 
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that an identical bill will be introduced in 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America during the same session; 
and ; 

“Whereas said bills, each to be known as 
a wilderness act authorize the withdrawal 
of large areas of federally owned lands and 
the continued withdrawal of federally owned 
or controlled lands in the future, upon de- 
cision of Federal officials into a national wil- 
derness preservation system to be so pro- 
tected and administered as to preserve the 
wilderness character of the lands withdrawn 
and contained therein; and 

“Whereas approximately 72 percent of the 
land in the State of Utah is owned and con- 
trolled by the Federal Government; and 

“Whereas any development of lands with- 
drawn inconsistent with the preservation of 
said lands for the single purpose of wilder- 
ness area is prohibited by the act; and 

“Whereas Utah stands at the threshold of 
a@ new era of prosperity through the multiple 
development of mineral, water, agricultural, 
industrial, recreational and wilderness re- 
sources of its federally owned lands as pres- 
ently permitted under law; and 

“Whereas there was in fact legislation en- 
acted in 1957 by the Congress of the United 
States establishing an Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission to inventory 
our wilderness resource and report to the 
Congress in 1961: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the 34th Legislature of the 
State of Utah (the Governor concurring 
therein), That the 87th Congress of the 
United States of America be and is hereby 
memorialized to oppose and vote against S. 
174 in its original form as inimical to the 
future development of the State of Utah and 
the prosperity of those U.S. citizens residing 
therein, and as premature and unnecessary 
legislation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of the 
above be transmitted to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, the 
President of the Senate of the Congress, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress, US. Senator Wa.uace F. BEn- 
NETT, U.S. Senator Frank E. Moss, Repre- 
sentative Davip S. Kine, Representative M. 
BLAINE PETERSON, Senate Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, and the Governors 
and legislatures of the following States: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming.” 


WASHINGTON 


(Letter of February 1961 relating to S. 174 
in the 87th Cong.) 
STaTE OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES, 
Olympia, Wash., February 24, 1961. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: With reference 
to hearings on the wilderness system bill 
(S. 174), I regret that due to demands of our 
current Washington State legislative ses- 
sion, I will be unable to appear before your 
committee on February 27 and 28. 

I do wish, however, to include in the record 
of your hearings, my statement of opposition 
to the enactment of S. 174 or any similar 
wilderness proposals prior to a complete 
analysis and report of our recreational needs 
by the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission. Furthermore, the land man- 
agers and professional technicians within 
existing Federal agencies are adequately pre- 
pared and have available legal machinery to 
assess area demands on land use and to de- 
termine such use for the greatest good for 
the greatest number of people. 

Due to the tremendous adverse economic 
implications in the establishment of oversize 
wilderness areas in Washington State, I can- 
not urge too strongly the need to refrain 
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from any premature legislation on this mat- 
ter. It appears entirely unwise and illogical 
to rush action on 8. 174 while the Resource 
Review Commission is studying the circum- 
stance involved. 

As a matter of record, I wish to point out 
that in the State of Washington, the follow- 
ing groups have voiced opposition to the en- 
actment of wilderness system legislation: 

Washington State Grange. 

Washington State Cattlemen’s Association. 

West Coast Minera! Association. 

Northwest Mining Association. 

Society of American Foresters. 

State game department. 

State department of commerce and eco- 
nomic development. 

Chambers of commerce. 

Western Washington Resources Council. 

State department of natural resources. 

Public power groups. 

Various forest products associations. 

County commissioners. 

Washington State School Directors’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Various sportsmen’s clubs. 

Western States Land Commissioners’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Railway companies. 

Further, I wish to call your attention to 
Senate Joint Memorial 17, a copy of which 
is attached. This memorial is now under 
consideration in the regular session of the 
Washington State Legislature. 

Yours very truly, 
Bert L. CoLe, 
Commissioner of Public Lands. 


“Proposed Washington Senate Joint 
Memorial 17 


“To the Honorable John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President 
of the Senate, and Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of the 
United States, in Congress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully represent and petition as 
follows: 

“Whereas the Federal Government owns 
approximately 3 out of every 10 acres of land 
in the State of Washington; and 

“Whereas forestry, agriculture, mining, 
water developing, and all types of recreation 
are the basic industries of our State; and 

“Whereas Federal lands are especially im- 
portant to our forest industry for a sig- 
nificant proportion of its raw materials; and 

“Whereas Federal lands are an important 
source of water for our agriculture, indus- 
try, and domestic use; and 

“Whereas Federal lands provide countless 
opportunities for outdoor recreation; and 

“Whereas Federal lands are important 
present and potential sources of minerals; 
and 

“Whereas S. 174 and other bills now pend- 
ing in the 87th Congress would establish a 
national wilderness preservation system 
which would require single purpose use for 
50 million acres of western Federal lands 
which would preclude forestry, mining, graz- 
ing, water development, motorized recrea- 
tion, and other resource development, use 
and management: Now, therefore, 

“Your memorialists petition to the Con- 
gress of the United States not to enact S. 
174 or any other bill which establishes a 
blanket policy and single use for our Fed- 
eral lands which tend to lessen the State of 
Washington’s resource base and to preclude 
recreation for the multitudes; and be it. 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State 
send copies of this memorial to the Hon- 
able John F. Kennedy, President of the 
United States, to the U.S. Senate, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Member of Congress from the State of 
Washington.” 
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WYOMING 


Memorial adopted in January 1961 relating 
to S. 174 in 87th Congress: 


“Wyoming House Joint Memorial 7 


“A joint memorial memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States concerning 
wilderness legislation and opposing the 
creation or extension of wilderness areas 
within the State of Wyoming 


“Whereas, bills have been introduced in the 
last two sessions of the U.S. Congress to es- 
tablish a national wilderness preservation 
system; and 

“Whereas, these bills would create wilder- 
ness areas in Wyoming; and 

“Whereas, the creation of such wilderness 
areas would interfere with the development 
of the State’s water resources, and would 
jeopardize the multiple-use concept of the 
areas for the projection of water, forage, 
timber, minerals, and recreational opportu- 
nities, which multiple-use concept policy has 
been in effect for over 50 years, and has 
shaped the economy of the West; and 

“Whereas, the welfare and interest of the 
citizens of Wyoming demand that there shall 
not be any further extension of wilderness 
areas in Wyoming: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of the 36th Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wyoming (the Senate of 
such legislature concurring), That the Pres- 
ident and Congress of the United States 
of America be and they are hereby memo- 
rialized to consider fairly and diligently the 
welfare and interest of the people of the 
State of Wyoming, who oppose the creation 
or extension of wilderness areas in Wyo- 
ming; that, furthermore, if such wilderness 
areas are necessary and desired in other 
States, that areas adjacent to centers of 
population be purchased and returned to the 
wilderness state, believing that such a pro- 
gram would make wilderness areas available 
to more people of the country than the crea- 
tion of such areas in the West; be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies hereof be 
promptly transmitted to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
said Congress, U.S. Senator GALE McGEE, US. 
Senator J. J. Hickey, and Representative in 
Congress WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON.” 





Passed only Oregon House of Representa- 
tives relating to S. 174: 


“House JOINT MEMORIAL 12 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress Assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the 51st Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State of Oregon, in 
legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent that: 

“Whereas there has been proposed in the 
Congress of the United States, Senate bill 
174 to create a national wilderness preserva- 
tion system, the effect of which would be 
to establish policies and procedures whereby 
existing wild, wilderness, primitive and road- 
less areas, as now established under Admin- 
istrative regulations, would be made more 
rigid and inflexible in management, and un- 
der which vast acreages of other Federal 
lands could be added to existing wilderness 
areas without regard for the necessity or 
desirability of reserving such large acreages 
for the single purpose of wilderness use; and 

“Whereas the establishment and mainte- 
nance of such inflexible restrictions on the 
use of federally owned lands denies access to 
vast areas which can and should be made 
accessible or developed for use by the vast 
majority of hunters, fishermen, and the vaca- 
tioning public; and 

“Whereas maintenance of such areas as 
proposed makes protection of these areas 
against destruction by fire and other natural 
and manmade hazards difficult and expen- 
sive; and 
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“Whereas any extension of existing wilder- 
ness areas, or the establishment of more 
stringent regulation of existing areas will 
unnecessarily and unwisely restrict the de- 
velopment and economic strength of many 
essential western industries including the 
forest products, mining, agricultural, oil and 
gas, tourist and other industries; and 

“Whereas American wilderness is currently 
receiving the most thorough study in history 
by the Outdoor Recreation Review Commis- 
sion established by Public Law 85-470 of the 
U.S. Congress whose findings will pro- 
vide answers to how much and what kind 
of wilderness is needed to meet increasing 
population demands on America’s limited 
land resources; and 

“Whereas it is the policy of the people of 
the State of Oregon, speaking through the 
elected representatives, to seek the wise and 
beneficial development of God-given re- 
sources for the greatest benefit of the people: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring ) — 

“1. We urge the Congress of the United 
States to: 

““(a) Decline passage of Senate bill 174; 

*(b) Decline passage of any legislation 
which would encourage extension of, or in- 
crease the rigidity of regulation of existing 
wilderness, wild, or primitive areas; 

“(c) Decline passage of any legislation 
which would set aside any area of federally 
owned land for a limited and restricted use 
regardless of the need of such areas for other 
wise and beneficial use. 

“2. Copies of this memorial shall be sent 
to the President of the United States, the 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, the members of the 
Oregon congressional delegation, and to all 
interested agencies and departments of the 
State of Oregon.” 


Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, at 
this time I wish to call up my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. METCALF. Before the Senator 
from Colorado calls up his amendment, 
will he yield, so that I may make a 
unanimous consent request? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes; provided I do not 
lose the floor. 

Mr. METCALF. Madam President, the 
Senator from Colorado has discussed the 
bill, and has stated that he does not be- 
lieve it is a conservation measure. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp, immediately 
after the remarks of the Senator from 
Colorado, a statement made by the chief 
sponsor of the bill, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], which points up 
the relationship between conservation 
and multiple use and the relationship 
between wilderness and conservation, as 
he understands it, in connection with 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Statement of conservation philosophy by 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Democrat, of 
New Mexico, chairman of the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
prepared for the use of the Arizona Game 
Protective Association. 

When your association asked me to make 
a statement of philosophy on conservation, 
I thought at first that it would be an easy 
task. But as I started to write, I realized 
that your request reached into almost every 
area of my background and into most of 
my present interests. I hope you will find 
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acceptable these few words that I have sorted 
out and attempted to organize into this gen- 
eral statement. 

There is a spiritual value to conservation, 
and wilderness typifies this. Wilderness is 
a demonstration by our people that we can 
put aside a portion of this which we have as 
a tribute to the Maker and say—this we will 
leave as we found it. 

Wilderness is an anchor to windward. 
Knowing it is there, we can also know that 
we are still a rich Nation, tending to our 
resources as we should—not a people in 
despair searching every last nook and cranny 
of our land for a board of lumber, a barrel 
of oil, a blade of grass or a tank of water. 

In my boyhood on a South Dakota farm 
I learned from my father the true meaning 
of conservation. This philosophy was in- 
stilled in me daily by him as he sought to 
make land on the Dakota prairies, and the 
philosophy I hold today reflects those early 
formative years in a family that loved the 
soil and all of nature’s wonders. 

Conservation is to a democratic govern- 
ment by free men as the roots of a tree are 
to its leaves. We must be willing wisely to 
nurture and use our resources if we are going 
to keep viable the inner strengths of de- 
mocracy. 

For as we have and hold dear our prac- 
tices of conservation, we say to the other 
peoples of the world that ours is not an 
exploitive society—solely materialistic in out- 
look. We take a positive position—conserva- 
tion means we have the faith that our way 
of life will go on and we are surely building 
for those who we know will follow. 

The materialistic philosophy denies aspir- 
ations for the future. It would destroy the 
economic base upon which a_ successful 
society must rest. 

It was close to 40 years ago that Aido 
Leopold explained to me his wilderness ideas 
and helped me bring into focus my philos- 
ophy on conservation. 

As I proceeded through life, and in par- 
ticular when I was Secretary of Agriculture, 
I learned most forcefully that the practice 
of conservation involves some hard choices. 

Many well intentioned citizens, honestly 
and sincerely motivated, make powerful and 
persuasive cases for following their sugges- 
tions to achieve conservation goals. 

I believe that we have as our basic re- 
sponsibility the preservation of a fertile 
mantle of soil on our Nation. To do this I 
believe that we must protect our water re- 
sources by controlling runoff and conserv- 
ing its use. 

I believe we must carefully harvest our 
renewable resources so that the amount we 
remove over any period balances the growth. 
The timber, the grass and the wildlife are 
rich examples. 

I believe we must do more than just bal- 
ance growth and harvest. We must replace 
what we take with a new crop high in quality 
and utility to mankind. 

For the sportsmen this means wildlife 
whose species, size, and number provide a 
sound biologic grouping. For the stockmen, 
this means that the grass cover must feed 
his cattle and sheep so that their time on 
the range is profitable—not only this year 
but every year. For the forester this means 
the harvest of timber in a way that assures a 
new growth of usable wood. 

Conservation applies also to nonrenewable 
resources such as our minerals. Here the 
choices are even harder because our knowl- 
edge of what more lies beneath the earth’s 
huge surface is so woefully deficient. 

Over a century ago there crossed the 
American scene a man from Massachusetts. 
He was an educator who achieved a national 
stature based upon the work he did in his 
native State. His name was Horace Mann. 
The admonition he passed on was to “be 
ashamed to die until you have done some- 
thing for humanity.” 
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A dedication to the cause of conservation 
is the highest cause to which we can dedi- 
cate our interest. 

In so doing we dedicate ourselves to man- 
kind’s future and the full realization of our 
fondest hopes not only for ourselves but also 
for our fellow man. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Bennett], the Senator from North 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CaprHart], the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. CasE], and 
the Senator from Wyoming’ I[Mr. 
Hickey], and myself, I call up my 
amendment 8—-18-61—C. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado, offered for himself and other 
Senators, will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 17, to strike out all of lines 6 
through 11 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

(8) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to prevent, within national forest and public 
domain areas included in the wilderness 
system, any activity, including prospecting, 
for the purpose of gathering information 
about mineral or water resources or to pre- 
vent the completely subsurface use of such 
areas, if such activity or subsurface use is 
carried on, in a manner which is not in- 
compatible with the preservation of the 
wilderness environment. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, the 
amendment would merely permit within 
wilderness areas the gathering of infor- 
mation about water resources and would 
authorize the construction of under- 
ground tunnels under portions of a wil- 
derness area where such facilities in no 
way disturb the surface. 

In the bill as presently written, such 
activity is not permitted. There is ac- 
tually a case today in the State of 
Colorado in which a tunnel should be 
built under a proposed wilderness area, 
although both portals would be outside 
the wilderness area. I refer to a tunnel 
to provide water for the city of Denver. 

Under a literal interpretation of the 
bill, such activity would not be per- 
mitted. The amendment is to cure that 
specific situation and others like it. I 
think we may have to do more of this 
kind of thing later, but the amendment 
will improve the situation now. 

Mr. CHURCH. Madam President, the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the Senator from Colorado has much to 
commend it. In the course of the com- 
mittee’s deliberations on the pending 
bill, we discussed and added the very 
section which the Senaior from Colo- 
rado seeks now to amend. We added 
the provision in order that it might be 
possible for limited prospecting to take 
place within wilderness areas, without 
the need to secure permission of any 
kind. 

We took care to provide that such 
prospecting should be for the purpose of 
gathering information about mineral 
resources and that it should take a form 
not incompatible with the preservation 
of the wilderness environment. 

As I understand, the Senator from 
Colorado seeks to add “water resources” 
to “mineral resources.” I see no reason 
why the addition should not be made. 
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He also seeks to add any activity con- 
fined to subsurface use which is not in- 
compatible with the preservation of the 
wilderness environment. Here again I 
can see no objection to the addendum. 

I think on the whole the amendment 
improves the original section by broad- 
ening it sufficiently to cover water re- 
sources, and by allowing subsurface ac- 
tivities that would not interfere with the 
wilderness environment on the surface, 
and therefore would constitute no in- 
trusion upon the wilderness character 
of the area. 

Therefore, Madam President, I hope 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Colorado will be accepted by the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado for himself and other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Bripces], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr, Caprnart], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], the Sen- 
ator from Idaho {[Mr. DworsHax], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Ho.ianp], 
and myself, I call up my amendment 
8—-18-61—F. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado for himself and other Senators 
will be stated. 

The LEGLISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 12, between lines 6 and 7, 
to insert a new subsection as follows: 

ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS WITH RESPECT TO 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

(I) (1) The Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of the Interior shall each, in 
submitting any recommendations to the 
President with respect to any area’s reten- 
tion in or incorporation into the wilder- 
ness system, include with such recommen- 
dations the independent views of the 
Governor of the State in which such area is 
located with respect to the Secretary’s rec- 
ommendations generally, unless no reply is 
received from such Governor within ninety 
days after such recommendations are sub- 
mitted to him and his views thereon re- 
quested. 

(2) Views submitted to the President 
under the provisions of (1) of this subsection 
with respect to any area shall be included 
with any recommendations to Congress with 
respect to such area. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, the 
amendment relates to that portion of the 
bill which specifies the procedure to be 
followed when a new area is brought 
under the wilderness bill. The amend- 
ment provides—and it was a provision 
that was in a former proposed draft— 
that the views of the Governor shall be 
obtained, if possible, and shall accom- 
pany any recommendations by the Presi- 
dent to Congress for the designation of 
an area within that particular State as a 
part of the wilderness system. 

Because this bill gives Congress a 
limited time in which to veto a Presi- 
dential recommendation for locking up 
additional areas in the wilderness, Con- 
gress should at the earliest opportunity 
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have the benefit of the view of the af- 
fected State on such matters as: 

First. The desirability and need for ad- 
ditional wilderness areas within the 
State. 

Second. The nature and extent of any 
adverse effect upon existing or prospec- 
tive development of all the resources of 
the area. 

Third. The necessity for special pro- 
visions to accomplish special local situa- 
tions, if any. 

Therefore, Madam President, the 
amendment is offered to accomplish that 
purpose. 

In my substitute bill there were other 
provisions for securing the advice of vari- 
ous departments of Government, most of 
which the committee discarded, on the 
basis that they were too unworkable and 
time consuming. 

I think this amendment is wholly rea- 
sonable. It would be unwise not to solicit 
the views of the Governor of a State to 
be affected by a proposal for an addition 
to the wilderness system. He should be 
entitled, and properly so, to state the offi- 
cial position of his State. 

Mr. CHURCH. Madam President, the 
case for the pending amendment has 
been well stated by the Senator from 
Colorado. The majority view of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs would not in any way conflict with 
the submission of recommendations on 
the part of Governors of those States af- 
fected by the bill. On the whole we 
think this recommendation would be 
both pertinent and desirable. Therefore 
I see no reason to object to the pending 
amendment, and I express the hope the 
Senate will see fit to adopt it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Col- 
orado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CHURCH. Madam President, I 
offer an amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, 
line 19, after the word “‘proposed”’ it is 
proposed to insert the word “minor.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. Madam President, I 
have discussed the amendment with 
those opposing the bill on the other side 
of the aisle, who are members of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. No objection has been raised to 
the amendment. It is essentially in- 
tended to clarify section (e) of the bill, 
beginning at line 19 of page 9. The pres- 
ent language reads: 

Any proposed modification or adjustment 
of boundaries of any portion of the wilder- 
ness system established in accordance with 
this Act shall be made by the appropriate 
Secretary after public notice of such pro- 
posal by publication in a newspaper having 
general circulation in the vicinity of such 
boundaries and public hearing to be held in 
such vicinity not less than ninety days after 
such notice if there is sufficient demand dur- 
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ing such ninety days for such hearing. The 
proposed modification or adjustment shall 
then be recommended with map and de- 
scription thereof to the President. The 
President shall advise the United States Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives of his 
recommendations with respect to such modi- 
fication or adjustment and such recommen- 
dations shall become effective subject to the 
provisions of subsection (f) of this section. 


This provision was intended by the 
committee to make it possible to work 
minor adjustments in the boundaries of 
a wilderness area once established, so as 
to make it unnecessary to come to the 
Congress and obtain a special bill any 
time a minor alteration of a boundary 
became necessary or desirable. It is not 
the intention of the committee that this 
should be an escape hatch to permit the 
addition of large new tracts to the wil- 
derness system, once established under 
other applicable provisions of the bill. 
Indeed, the committee took the precau- 
tion to expressly require in the bill an af- 
firmative enactment of the Congress for 
the addition of new areas once the wil- 
derness system is established. The pur- 
pose of the amendment is merely to 
make certain that this provision of the 
bill will not become an escape hatch, and 
to confine it to such minor adjustments 
of boundaries as time may make neces- 
sary. 

The amendment would accomplish 
this purpose by inserting the word 
“minor” after the word “proposed” on 
line 19, page 9, of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CHURCH. Madam President, I 
offer another amendment which I send 
to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 14, 
line 15, it is proposed to strike the words 
“national forest areas included in”; on 
line 18 after the word “the” it is pro- 
posed to insert the word “appropriate”; 
on line 19 it is proposed to strike the 
words “of Agriculture’; and on line 22 
it is proposed to insert the word “ap- 
propriate” at the beginning of the line 
and strike the words “of Agriculture’”’, 

Mr.CHURCH. Madam President, the 
purpose of this amendment will be at 
once clear if I read the section proposed 
to be amended in its present form and 
explain how the amendment will affect 
the language as it now exists. 

The provision reads: 

Within national forest areas included in 
the wilderness system the use of aircraft or 
motorboats where these practices have 
already become well established may be per- 
mitted to continue subject to such restric- 
tions as the Secretary of Agriculture deems 
desirable. 


It is my feeling, and I think the feel- 
ing is shared by most members of the 
committee—I have discussed the 
amendment with the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado and other in- 
terested Senators on the opposite side 
of the aisle—that there is no reason to 
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confine the stated exception to wil- 
derness areas which are carved out of 
national forests. 

In the Yellowstone National Park, for 
example, wilderness areas will be estab- 
lished as the result of enactment of the 
bill. In some of these wilderness areas 
the practice of motorboating, on some 
arms of Jackson Lake, for instance, 
may have become well established. 
There is no reason why the stated ex- 
ception in the bill should not extend 
to wilderness areas in national parks as 
well as to wilderness areas carved out of 
the national forests. 

There is no purpose here to open up 
the wilderness areas to uses which have 
not already become established. The 
only purpose is to permit the continua- 
tion of use of aircraft or motorboats 
when the practice has been clearly es- 
tablished. 

The effect of the amendment is to 
extend such an exception to the gen- 
eral rule to all of the wilderness areas 
equally, rather than to confine it to the 
wilderness areas carved out of national 
forests. 

I think the provision is equitable. I 
think it accords with the majority view 
of the committee. I have not heard any 
objection to the amendment. I hope 
there will be none, and that the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNETT. Madam President, I 
offer an amendment to S. 174 which 
would give the States access to State 
lands within wilderness areas estab- 
lished under the bill, or indemnify the 
States for loss of such access. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12, 
between lines 6 and 7, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

STATE SELECTION OF LANDS 

(i) The incorporation into the wilderness 
system of any land otherwise available for 
selection by a State under Federal law shall 
not be deemed to prevent such selection. 

STATE LANDS SURROUNDED BY WILDERNESS 

SYSTEM 

(j) In any case where State-owned land 
is completely surrounded by lands incor- 
porated into the wilderness system such 
State shall be given (1) such rights as may 
be necessary to assure adequate access to 
such State-owned land by such State and 
its successors in interest, or (2) land in 
the same State, not exceeding the value of 
the surrounded land, in exchange for the 
surrounded land. Exchanges of land under 
the provisions of this subsection shall be 
accomplished in the manner provided for 
the exchange of lands in national forests 
except that there shall be no reservation 
of minerals in any land patented to a State 
under the provisions of this subsection. 


Mr. BENNETT. Madam President, 
the Western Association of State Land 
Commissioners unanimously adopted a 
resolution calling for indemnification to 
the States which will lose access to State 
lands in wilderness areas established un- 
der S. 174. Where State school sec- 
tions or other State lands are isolated 
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by wilderness areas, the State should 
be given an opportunity, if access is 
denied, to make in lieu selections of 
Federal lands in other areas. 

My amendment would accomplish this 
objective, and I urge its immediate 
adoption. I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution passed by the Western 
State Land Commissioners be included 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION A 


Whereas the Western States Land Com- 
missioners Association has reviewed the pur- 
poses of S. 174, 87th Congress, 1st session, 
relating to the establishment of a wilder- 
ness system of lands; and 

Whereas it appears that the adoption of 
this legislation as introduced could result 
in administrative difficulties for the respec- 
tive affected States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western States Land 
Commissioners Association in convention in 
Seattle, Wash., on August 10, 1961, hereby 
recommends in the best interest of the 18 
western member States that the aforesaid 
S. 174, 87th Congress, 1st session, be amended 
as follows: 

1. Add subsection (i) to section 3: 

“(i) The incorporation into the wilder- 
ness system of lands, otherwise available 
for selection by the States under the pro- 
vision of applicable U.S. statutes, shall not 
be deemed such an appropriation as to fore- 
close or impede State selection thereof.” 

2. Add subparagraph (1) to subsection 
(g) of section 6: 

“(1) Whenever an area including State- 
owned land is incorporated in the wilder- 
ness system, provision shall be made for 
access to such land adequate for the rea- 
sonable exercise of its rights therein by the 
State and those claiming under it, and the 
agencies administering lands within the 
wilderness system are hereby directed to 
cooperate with the State in establishing 
such access and authorized to grant, for 
reasonable consideration, the easements 
necessary therefor: Provided, however, That, 
if the recommendation by which an area in- 
cluding State-owned land is incorporated in 
the wilderness system shall fail to provide 
for access to the State-owned land therein, 
then the owning State may, at its election, 
use the included State land as base in mak- 
ing indemnity selection of lands including 
the mineral rights therein as provided in ap- 
plicable U.S. statutes.” 

3. Add: 

“Prior to permanent establishment of 
wilderness area boundaries, Federal, State, 
and private technicians shall be directed to 
make a detailed study of proposed boun- 
daries in order to prevent inclusion therein 
of areas which have value for public bene- 
fits higher than wilderness use.” 

Resolution A was approved by the fol- 
lowing land commissioners at their annual 
conference in Seattle, Wash., on August 10, 
1961: 

Alaska: Roscoe E. Bell, director, division 
of lands. 

Arizona: Obed M. Lassen, land and water 
commissioner. 

California: Frank J. Hortig, executive offi- 
cer, State lands commission. 

Coforado: A. M. Ramsey, president, Colo- 
rado State Land Board. 

Hawaii: James J. Detor, chief, land man- 
agement division. 

Idaho: John G. Walters, 
State land department. 

Montana: Mons L. Teigen, commissioner, 
department of State lands and investments. 

Nebraska: Elmer H. Mahlin, secretary, 
board of educational lands and funds. 


commissioner, 
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Nevada: Joyce Maddaford, deputy State 
land register, representing Hugh A. Sham- 
berger. 

New Mexico: E. S. Walker, commissioner 
of public lands. 

North Dakota: Anton J. Schmidt, com- 
missioner, State land department. 

Oklahoma: Woodrow George, secretary, 
commissioners of the land office. 

Oregon: E. T. Pierce, clerk, office of State 
land board. 

South Dakota: Bernard Linn, commis- 
sioner of school and public land. 

Texas: Not represented. 

Utah: Lee Young, director, State land 
office. 

Washington: Bert L. Cole, commissioner 
of public lands. 

Wyoming: Ken Bell, commissioner of pub- 
lic lands. 


Mr. BENNETT. Madam President, it 
is important for all the public-land 
States in the West to have this privilege, 
and I hope the manager of the bill is 
willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. METCALF. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. AsI read the amend- 
ment hastily, it applies only to State- 
owned land. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. It is 
the land now owned by the States which, 
because of the pattern of school section 
selection, lies largely within wilderness 
areas. 

Mr. METCALF. No other privately 
owned land would be affected. 

Mr. BENNETT. The amendment is 
not concerned with privately owned 
land: 

Mr. CHURCH. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. This is the first time 
I have seen the amendment. I really 
have not had an opportunity to study it. 
I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion relating to the last sentence in the 
proposed amendment: 

Exchanges of land under the provisions of 
this subsection shall be accomplished in the 
manner provided for the exchange of lands 
in national forests, except that there shall 
be no reservation of minerals in any land 


patented to a State under the provisions of 
this subsection. 


Now, I am personally sympathetic 
with the acquisition of mineral rights by 
the States, wherever “in lieu” lands may 
be involved. I am hopeful that we can 
work such changes as may be necessary 
in the Federal laws to permit the States 
to acquire such mineral rights. But 
the provision in the Senator’s amend- 
ment is contrary to the present law and 
policy. I think it would be far better if 
proposed legislation of this kind were 
presented to the appropriate committee 
where it could be studied in the context 
of the whole problem, and where appro- 
priate remedial legislation could be 
considered in the proper way. 

I am concerned about the last *sen- 
tence of the Senator’s amendment and 
wonder if the part that refers to the 
reservation of mineral rights might not 
be stricken from the amendment so 
that this subject could come up in the 
ordinary course before the proper Sen- 
ate committee? 

Mr. BENNETT. The problem is that 
there may be land inside an area which 
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is to be added or included in the wilder- 
ness area which is known as mineral 
land, and under those circumstances I 
think a State should have the right to 
obtain mineral land in exchange for it, 
rather than leaving the Federal Gov- 
ernment the right to say, “Take this 
land, whether it has any mineral in it 
or not.” 

The theory of the State school sections 
is, of course, that the State has such a 
right, and unless the State were given an 
opportunity to exchange land for land or 
value for value, we could have a situation 
in which State land with mineral value 
is locked up inside a wilderness area; and 
the State, though it would retain title to 
the land, would be denied access to it. 

The proposed language, even though it 
may be different from existing law, would 
change the language in the new wilder- 
ness bill. I think a requirement for spe- 
cial consideration would be set up. 

Mr. CHURCH. I do not argue the 
merits of the Senator’s proposal. If a 
State is denied land with mineral con- 
tent and must exchange that land for 
Federal land, I think the State is entitled 
to receive from the Federal Government 
land of comparable mineral content. 
But such will not necessarily be the case 
in every instance. There may be State 
land with no mineral value relinquished 
to the Federal Government, and under 
the terms of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Utah it would be necessary for 
the Federal Government to exchange 
land without reserving mineral rights, 
and so we would have an unequal ex- 
change, which I am not sure would serve 
the public interest. 

I believe the amendment serves to 
point out the propriety of bringing a 
subject of this kind, which goes to a 
question of general policy, to the ap- 
propriate committee of the Senate in 
which it can be given the necessary 
study. 

While I might be willing to accept the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah 
and take it to conference, without the 
last sentence, I feel I would have to op- 
pose the amendment unless that sen- 
tence were omitted, because it relates 
to a question that should properly be 
brought before a Senate committee and 
given the necessary study. 

Mr. BENNETT. The State land com- 
missioners, from whose resolution the 
Senator from Utah drew this idea, are 
anxious to be protected in their right 
to acquire mineral rights. 

The Senator from Utah does not feel 
that any point would be served in agree- 
ing to set up an exchange of lands with- 
out preserving that right. So if the 
manager of the bill feels that he can- 
not accept the amendment, perhaps the 
Senate should vote on it. 

Mr. CHURCH. Existing law fully 
protects the rights of States wherever 
land involving mineral rights has been 
lost to them. They have the right of 
selection. It is based upon careful sur- 
veys. There is no reason to assume that 
existing law is deficient. If changes in 
existing law are needed, the way to ob- 
tain them is not by tacking onto an 
amendment a sentence that otherwise is 
not related to the bill. 
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I urge the Senator from Utah to con- 
clude his amendment at the point at 
which it reads: 

Exchanges of land under the provisions 
of this subsection shall be accomplished in 
the manner provided for the exchange of 
lands in national forests. 


That would relate the question to ex- 
isting law. Changes proposed in exist- 
ing law can then be taken up at the 
proper time by the proper committee. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, will 


the Senator yield? 
Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 
Mr. ALLOTT. I have had no oppor- 


tunity until now to study the amendment. 
I believe I see the situation with which 
the Senator is concerned. Under present 
law, in the case of such an exchange 
as is proposed, the State would not get 
the minerals under the land it would re- 
ceive; is that correct? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator is cor- 
rect, though there may be minerals un- 
der the land the State acquired under 
the school section law. 

Mr. ALLOTT. If the State exchanged 
such land, it might exchange land with 
minerals under it, but would not receive 
the minerals under the land exchanged 
by the Federal Government. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I suggest to the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Idaho, who 
is in charge of the bill, that I believe 
a problem has been presented. I do not 
believe the specific question was raised 
in the committee. At least I do not re- 
callit. Does the Senator recall it? 

Mr. CHURCH. No, I do not recall 
the particular question arising in the 
committee. 

Mr. HICKEY. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iask the Senator from 
Wyoming to permit me to finish, if I 
may. 

I really see no objection to the amend- 
ment. It would merely guarantee that 
in an exchange a State would obtain the 
minerals on any land that it received. 
If there were serious objection, we could 
certainly iron it out in conference. 

Mr. CHURCH. I should like to state 
my position on the amendment. In the 
first place, the wilderness bill in no way 
affects States rights in the matter of se- 
lection of Federal lands. Therefore it is 
inappropriate to attempt in an amend- 
ment to the wilderness bill to change ex- 
isting policy. If we are to change exist- 
ing law and policy, we ought to doitina 
proper way. We ought to take it up, 
carefully consider it in committee, and 
bring to the Senate a bill designed to ac- 
complish that objective. 

I might take the amendment as far as 
it goes without injection of a question 
that really is unrelated to the wilderness 
bill. I suggest to the proponent, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah, that he 
accept a modification of this amendment 
that would substitute in place of the final 
sentence two sentences, the first to read: 

Exchanges of land under the provisions of 
this subsection shall be accomplished in the 
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manner provided for the exchange of lands 
in national forests. 


The second sentence would read: 

Nothing in this bill shall defeat the State’s 
right to select lands under the applicable 
land laws. 


Such a provision would make perfectly 
clear that States would have all the 
rights they have under existing law, and 
it would leave the question of changing 
fundamental Federal law and policy to 
the consideration of the appropriate 
committee having jurisdiction. I believe 
that, if so amended, the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Utah 
might then be acceptable. 

Mr. BENNETT. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s comment. I should like to hear 
from the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HICKEY. I discussed this prob- 
lem with the chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. Certain lands located in wil- 
derness areas in Wyoming are sur- 
rounded by wilderness areas, and I dis- 
cussed the subject with the chairman of 
the committee. He took up the question 
with the Department of the Interior. 
The letter he received from the Depart- 
ment was then forwarded to me. As I 
recall, the analysis was that the problem 
which the Senator from Utah has con- 
fronting him in connection with the 
amendment, and which is disturbing to 
him, is the very problem that we in the 
West have had over a number of years. 

We have been permitted in connec- 
tion with these lands to make an ex- 
change of lands, but this has never 
been accomplished. There is the prob- 
lem of the State agreeing with the Fed- 
eral Government as to the value of the 
exchange. It was the opinion of the 
Department of the Interior at that time 
that this could not be accomplished by 
legislation; that it was a problem of ad- 
ministration, that is, the determination 
between the State agency and the Fed- 
eral agency of the exchange value. 

I do not know how this could effect an 
equitable exchange, but I believe the 
problem the Senator from Utah is con- 
fronted with is the problem of all of our 
Western States, where we have lost some 
State lands by virtue of some acquisition 
on the part of the Department of the 
Interior. Our remedy is an exchange. 
However, the exchange is never effected, 
because there can never be agreement 
upon the value between the State agency 
and the Federal agency. Is that the 
basic problem, in the Senator’s opinion? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. The State land 
commissioners of the Western States 
feel that if the law provides that they 
shall have a right to exchange mineral 
lands for mineral lands, they will be in 
a better position than they are in now. 

Mr. HICKEY. I am sure that is true. 

Mr. BENNETT. However, in this 
situation we lock up the State land. The 
situation is different if it is in open 
territory and accessible. Here the land 
would be locked up in the middle of a 
wilderness area. If an obdurate depart- 
ment head says, “We will not exchange 
mineral lands for the mineral lands you 
have,” the State is effectively deprived 
of some of the values which in our State 
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of Utah help support our educational 
system. 

I have sympathy for the position of 
the Senator from Idaho, who is in charge 
of the bill on the floor of the Senate. I 
am wondering whether there is any way 
by which this can be accomplished 
through the conference process. If I 
accept the language he suggests, then, 
of course, there is no problem for the 
Federal Government, but the State 
problem remains. The State is still un- 
able to get value for value unless the 
Federal Government is willing to pro- 
vide it. 

Mr. CHURCH. If we were to amend 
the amendment as I have suggested, the 
amendment would accomplish the prin- 
cipal objective the Senator has in mind, 
for it would read: 

The incorporation into the wilderness 
system of any land otherwise available for 
selection by a State under Federal law shall 
not be deemed to prevent such selection. 


It would further provide: 

In any case where State-owned land is 
completely surrounded by lands _ incor- 
porated into the wilderness system such 
State shall be given (1) such rights as may 
be necessary to assure adequate access to 
such State-owned land by such State and 
its successors in interest, or (2) land in the 
saine State, not exceeding the value of the 
surrounded land, in exchange for the sur- 
rounded land. 


That is the objective. But with re- 
spect to retaining mineral rights, I re- 
spectfully suggest to the Senator that 
this is a question for appropriate legis- 
lative action, after careful study by the 
appropriate committee, and has no place 
in this wilderness bill. The modifica- 
tion I propose would merely leave the 
States in statu quo, and would make it 
clear that there is no diminution of 
States rights in any way resulting from 
the enactment of the pending bill. 

Mr. BENNETT. The first choice, pro- 
viding that the State shall have ade- 
quate access, would in fact defeat the 
value of the wilderness bill, assuming 
there were a very valuable mineral in a 
State school section, and the State were 
to decide that it was worth money to 
drive a road through the wilderness to 
get to it. This would change the situa- 
tion with respect to existing law, because 
we would be imposing particular restric- 
tions, in spirit, at least, with respect to 
access to the land. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate this dis- 
cussion. I suggest that the following 
language might resolve the problem, 
and would provide a permissive situa- 
tion. I suggest that after “(2)” and fol- 
lowing the word “land” we insert a 
comma and add the words: “which may 
include minerals in the same State,” 
then follow the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho by putting a period after 
the word “forests,” and by striking the 
rest of the language. That would accom- 
plish the purpose, I believe. 

Mr. BENNETT. How would the 
language then read? 

Mr. ALLOTT. It would read: 

(1) Such rights as may be necessary to 
assure adequate access to such State-owned 
land by such State and its successors in 
interest, or (2) land, which may include 
minerals, in the same State, not exceed- 
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ing the value of the surrounded land, in 
exchange for the surrounded land. Ex- 
changes of land under the provisions of this 
said section shall be accomplished in the 
manner provided for the exchange of lands 
in national forests. 


I would strike the rest of the language. 

Mr. BENNETT. If we do that we are 
simply moving the words up further in 
the sentence, it seems to me. 

Mr. CHURCH. I believe the proposed 
revision of the amendment does not 
reach the situation where the State re- 
linquishes land that has no mineral 
value and seeks Federal land with min- 
eral value in exchange. 

Mr. ALLOTT. It is permissive. 

Mr.CHURCH. My modification makes 
it clear that the present law continues 
in this situation. We ought not to write 
a change into the present law except by 
the appropriate committee processes and 
on an appropriate bill. The pending 
bill is not an appropriate bill for that 
purpose. Therefore, I ask the the Sen- 
ator to accept the modification I have 
urged, because under the modification 
the major objectives he seeks are ac- 
complished, and we do not have the other 
problem at all. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Would the Senator 
read his suggestion? 

Mr. CHURCH. The suggestion I have 
made is that the last sentence of the 
proposed amendment be stricken and 
that in lieu thereof two new sentences 
be added. The first one would read: 

Exchanges of land under the provisions of 
this subsection shall be accomplished in the 
manner provided for the exchange of lands 
in national forests. 


The second sentence would read: 

Nothing in this Act shall defeat the State’s 
rights to select lands under the applicable 
land laws. 


I believe that would accomplish the 
major purposes of the amendment, but 
it would not involve us in the other 
difficult question. 

Mr, ALLOTT. If I am mistaken, I 
would like to be corrected, but I under- 
stand at the present time the applicable 
State laws to which the Senator’s last 
sentence refers would not in any in- 
stance give the State the right to any 
of the minerals under the act. 

Mr. CHURCH. The law that I have 
referred to is the applicable Federal law. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is correct. How- 
ever, under that law, if they received 
a patent from the Federal Government, 
they would not receive the minerals. 
The State may have iands with respect 
to which it has no mineral title. If it 
were seeking to trade such lands for 
lands which do involve a mineral title, 
this might be fair or unfair to the Fed- 
eral Government. On the other hand, 
if the State has a piece of land with 
minerals under it, what the Senator 
from Utah and I are trying to suggest 
is that it should be entitled to trade for 
land with minerals under it. However, 
the present applicable law would not 
permit it to do so. 

Mr. CHURCH. I am in disagreement 
with that statement. I have studied 
this field rather carefully, because I am 
interested in legislation which would re- 
late to it. 
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My understanding of the present Fed- 
eral law is that where a State has been 
deprived of lands having mineral con- 
tent, the State may select “in lieu” lands 
which have mineral content, and that 
in such a case neither the present law 
nor regulations prevent the State from 
acquiring mineral lands. This only 
points up the extent of the complexity 
in this whole field, and the importance 
of legislating on it in a proper way. 

The modification I propose eliminates 
this vexing question, yet accomplishes 
the principal objectives which the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Bennett] has 
in mind. I urge him to accept my pro- 
posed revision. 

Mr. BENNETT. In view of the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Idaho, 
let me pursue the question from the 
point of view of making a little legisla- 
tive history? Do I correctly understand 
the Senator from Idaho to say that un- 
der the present Federal law and policy, 
if there is mineral under a piece of State 
land, the Federal Government may un- 
dertake, in exchange, to see that the 
land taken in exchange also is mineral- 
ized? 

Mr. CHURCH. The selection of any 
“in lieu” land is left to the State. But 
under present Federal law and policy, it 
is my understanding that, where the Fed- 
eral Government has acquired State land 
which has mineral value, it is permis- 
sible for the State to select “in lieu” 
lands having comparable mineral values. 
This has not always been Federal policy, 
but it has been the Federal policy for a 
number of years. 

There may be a need for further cor- 
rection in the Federal law to take care 
of earlier cases, but that is a proper sub- 
ject for careful committee inquiry. I 
favor bringing a separate bill to the floor 
of the Senate to accomplish that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. BENNETT. So far as I am con- 
cerned with respect to this amendment— 
and I am not concerned now with the 
exact language—if in the case of State 
school sections surrounded by wilderness 
area the land which now belongs to the 
State inside the area is mineralized, the 
State should have the right to select 
mineral land in its place. If it is not 
mineralized, I do not think the State 
wants the right to select mineral land 
in its place. If it were possible to write 
words at the end of this section which 
would indicate that it is the purpose of 
the amendment to protect both the law 
and the policy, the Senator from Utah 
would be glad to accept such language. 
I am not trying to give the State some- 
thing it does not have. I am trying to 
gay the State in the value it now 

as. 

Mr. METCALF. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. It seems to me that 
as the amendment is written it makes 
new law, because it allows the States to 
go into the primitive areas and make 
selections, and then in lieu of that land 
in the primitive area—— 

Mr. BENNETT. No. 

Mr. METCALF. Yes. The language 
in paragraph (i) reads “otherwise avail- 
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able for selection.” The State could say 
that it wanted to make a selection in 
the primitive area, and then in the ex- 
change the reservation of minerals would 
not be applicable. So they exchange 
land outside the primitive area or out- 
side the wilderness area, and there would 
be no exchange of minerals or reserva- 
tion of minerals, which is a departure 
from the present law and a departure 
from the agreement which the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. CHurcH] have 
reached. 

Mr. BENNETT. Madam President, 
rather than continue the discussion, I 
suggest that I be allowed to withdraw 
my amendment temporarily. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho, the Senator from Mon- 
tana, and I can confer between now and 
some time tomorrow to see if we can de- 
vise language which will more effectively 
protect the present rights of the States. 

Mr. CHURCH. I appreciate that sug- 
gestion. I wish to cooperate with the 
Senator in any way I can. I must say, 
though, in order that the Recorp may be 
clear, that the first part of the amend- 
ment also is objectionable. I had not had 
sufficient time to study it carefully 
enough, in the first instance, to raise ob- 
jection, but I must say that I think the 
first part of the amendment would not 
be acceptable, and we would have to dis- 
cuss that question, too, between now and 
tomorrow. 

Mr. BENNETT. I shall be happy to 
discuss the entire amendment. 

Madam President, I ask permission to 
withdraw my amendment from consid- 
eration at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Utah has the privilege of 
withdrawing his amendment, and the 
amendment is withdrawn. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. METCALF. Madam President, 
during the discussion of the hearing pro- 
cedure, the Senator from Utah outlined 
some procedure by which the Selway- 
Bitterroot Wilderness Area would be 
taken out of the present primitive area. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a brochure 
which was prepared by the Forest Serv- 
ice describing the land to be taken, and 
also the public notice of hearings con- 
cerning the proposed establishment of 
the Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness Area. 

There being no objection, the brochure 
and public notice were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
SELWAY-BITTERROOT WILDERNESS PROPOSAL 

The proposed plan is in accord with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s policy of 
reviewing all national forest primitive areas 
and establishing as wilderness those portions 
predominately valuable for that purpose, 

The proposed wilderness boundaries for the 
Selway-Bitterroot area will eliminate weak- 
nesses posed by existing roads and by the 
established use of motor vehicles on those 
roads. For the most part, the changes in 
boundaries are required because of roads 
which penetrate parts of the present primi- 
tive area or which cross it completely. 

Under the proposal, a 1,163,555-acre wilder- 
ness area, encompassing the major features 
of the present primitive area, will be estab- 
lished from the existing 1,876,000-acre area 
heretofore classified as a primitive area. 
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The Forest Service proposal will establish 
boundaries which include the logical parts 
of a wilderness. For the most part these 
boundaries are placed on well defined top- 
ographic features which are easily identifi- 
able on the ground. The proposed bound- 
aries are also located to eliminate or 
minimize the threat of future conflict with 
other land uses. 

The proposed Selway-Bitterroot Wilder- 
ness Area includes much of the Bitterroot 
Mountains, a 45-mile roadless section of the 
Selway River, and a portion of the Lochsa 
River drainage. It lies in four national 
forests: The Lolo, Bitterroot, Nez Perce, and 
Clearwater in Idaho and the Lolo and Bit- 
terroot in Montana. It averages nearly 50 
miles long from north to south and 40 miles 
wide from east to west. 

The purpose of the proposal may be better 
understood against a brief background of 
history. In 1929 the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture put into effect regulation L-20. It 
provided for experimental forests and ranges 
and for a “series of areas to be known as 
primitive areas within which will be main- 
tained primitive conditions of environment 
transportation, habitation, and subsistence 
with a view to conserving the value of such 
areas for purposes of public education and 
recreation.” The regulation prohibited con- 
struction of permanent improvements other 
than for administrative needs and certain 
types of occupancy. It allowed continued 
use of roads and of improvements in place. 

During the next 10 years, 73 primitive 
areas totaling 1344 million acres were es- 
tablished under regulation L-20. Many of 
these areas, including the Selway-Bitterroot, 
were selected with the idea that further 
study and possible changes would be neces- 
sary before some could be completely quali- 
fied as having true primitive conditions. 

Boundaries were drawn to include all parts 
of an area which might qualify. The 
boundary lines were, of necessity, based on 
then existing general knowledge of the area 
rather than on thorough, on-the-ground 
surveys. Also, at that time, there was less 
activity near the borders; little thought was 
given to establishing boundary lines that 
would protect the primitive environment 
from nearby developments. 

In 1939, after 10 years of experience in 
administering primitive areas, the Secretary 
of Agriculture issued new regulations. These 
provided for studies of existing primitive 
areas and directed that portions which 
qualified and whose greatest values were as 
wilderness be classified as either wilderness 
or wild areas under the new regulations, U-1 
and U-2. These regulations defined ‘‘wilder- 
ness” more clearly and they require higher 
standards of wilderness areas. They also 
give added assurance of permanence. 

In 1934, just 2 years before the primitive 
area was set aside, two fires burned nearly 
a quarter of a million acres. These fires had 
been preceded by huge burns in 1919 and 
1910. Considering the fire history of the 
area at a time before aerial fire control had 
become effective, the Forest Service had 
planned a network of fire roads. When the 
area was set aside, it was decided that roads 
already in the area would be used and main- 
tained. Roads under construction would be 
finished, at least to logical stopping places. 
This was done except for the roads in Run- 
ning Creek and below Paradise along the 
Selway River which were never completed. 
Plans for additional fire control roads were 
canceled in keeping with the new designa- 
tion of the area. 

Since the road over Nez Perce Pass to the 
Magruder Ranger Station and Elk City, 
Idaho, completely traversed the head of the 
Selway drainage, it was considered by some 
to be the logical south boundary of the prim- 
itive area. But, because of the undeveloped 
country south of the road and the desire to 
keep that country undeveloped pending fur- 
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ther studies, it was included in the primitive 
area. 

When the primitive area was established 
in 1936, there were 46 irrigation reservoirs 
in use on the east face of the Bitterroot 
Mountains within the boundaries. Twenty- 
five are still under special use permits. 
However, history indicates that a number 
of those still in use, especially the very small 
ones high up in the inaccessible canyons, 
will be abandoned. Reservoir users are en- 
titled to reasonable access. If a permanent 
road should be needed to service a reservoir, 
the part of the drainage affected by the 
road would be removed from the proposed 
wilderness area by boundary adjustment. 
Even though several drainages could be af- 
fected in this manner, the east face of the 
Bitterroot Range remains highly desirable 
as wilderness. 

Much of the Selway River drainage is 
covered by power withdrawals. The only 
project included in the latest Corps of En- 
gineers’ recommendations is the Penny 
Cliffs Dam. This would back water a short 
distance inside the proposed wilderness. A 
simple boundary adjustment could remove 
this part of the reservoir from the proposed 
wilderness area. This project is not consid- 
ered serious in its possible impact on the 
proposed wilderness area. 

One of the largest elk herds in the United 
States is found in the proposed wilderness. 
Large fires in 1910 and 1919 created large 
brush fields which were further increased by 
the fires in 1934. As a result of increased 
food supplies in the burns, the number of 
elk in the area increased considerably. 
Most of the old burns serve as summer range 
for the elk. There is a shortage of winter 
range, especially along the Selway River, 
where heavy losses of elk occur during severe 
winters. 

Increased harvest, limited now by inac- 
cessibility, is needed in order to maintain a 
healthy and reproductive elk herd, to insure 
adequate winter forage, and to prevent soil 
damage and erosion. The proposed boun- 
dary adjustments should help make a more 
adequate harvest possible. The connecting 
links between the road at Paradise and the 
Running Creek road will provide areas for 
packer base camps and jumping off points 
for general public hunting in the wilder- 
ness area. A part of the present primitive 
area lying along the south side of the Loch- 
sa is excluded from the proposed wilderness 
because of the proximity of the high- 
way. This excluded land will provide ac- 
cess to additional hunting area. The Idaho 
Department of Fish and Game and the Forest 
Service are working together to manage and 
protect the elk range and the highly im- 
portant herd which depends on it. 

The proposed Selway-Bitterroot Wilder- 
ness Area is also the home for other big 
game such as moose, mountain goats, white 
tail deer, mule deer, and black bear. 

The greatest recreation use in the pro- 
posed wilderness is hunting, largely for elk 
on the side drainages of the Selway and 
Lochsa Rivers. While much of the area has 
light recreation use, fishing is increasing 
on the Selway River and in the high Bit- 
terroot lakes. There are many miles of 
trout streams and numerous lakes which 
provide good fishing. There is a small but 
steady increase in the number of persons 
whose main purpose in visiting the area is 
simply to enjoy wilderness atmosphere, or 
to indulge in photography or other esthetic 
or educational interests. 

Visitors seeking a wilderness atmosphere 
can find numerous and varied opportunities 
among the variety of land forms in the pro- 
posed area. There is little similarity be- 
tween a trip along the 45-mile roadless 
stretch of the Selway River and a trip along 
the backbone of the Bitterroot Range. 
Mountain climbers can find many challeng- 
ing peaks, while the canyons on the east 
face of the Bitterroot Range are readily ac- 
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cessible in relatively short walks or rides. 
One-day trips into these canyons from High- 
way 93 can be enjoyable wilderness experi- 
ences. A 3-day trip permits a full day at 
one of the high lakes, while visitors with 
more time can spend an interesting week in 
such drainages as Big Creek, Blodgett, Rock 
or Tin Cup Creeks. Trails connecting some 
of these drainages make interesting loop 
trips possible. The Lewis and Clark Highway 
down the Lochsa River will make more coun- 
try accessible for short trips similar to those 
up the east face of the Bitterroots. The 
area is large enough that a year of explora- 
tion would still leave many parts of it un- 
seen. Except during the elk hunting season, 
there are few encounters with other persons 
and few evidences of the presence of men. 

Livestock grazing, except for the horses 
and mules of wilderness visitors, is confined 
to one permit for 100 head of cattle which 
graze only part time in the proposed wilder- 
ness. Recreation users require horses for 
the most desirable enjoyment of the wilder- 
ness and horse feed for this use is a high 
priority need. 

There are about 3% billion board feet of 
commercial timber which, if not reserved by 
wilderness classification, would eventually 
be merchantable. Because of the long dis- 
tances to market, however, and the expensive 
logging roads needed for harvest, little of the 
timber can be considered marketable at 
present. 

There are no known mining claims with- 
in the proposed wilderness area that might 
pose a threat to its Classification. Seven 
tracts of private land totaling 1,161 acres 
lie along the Selway River and lower Moose 
Creek within the proposed wilderness. Two 
of these holdings are operated as guest 
ranches. Two are commercial camps which 
serve as bases for hunting. The operators 
of these four tracts depend on airplanes for 
most of their transportation and supply. 
While these holdings now serve an important 
place in facilitating the needed elk harvest, 
it is imperative that they be acquired in or- 
der to assure wilderness preservation. 

Administrative facilities in the proposed 
wilderness consist of a ranger station and 
airfield at Moose Creek, a guard station, 
landing strips at Shearer, and Fish Lake, 
and trails, lookouts, telephone lines, and 
helicopter landing spots. These helicopter 
spots, used for fire control, are mostly on 
ridgetops and are inconspicuous and general- 
ly not noticeable. , 

The following table 
boundary adjustments: 


gives the major 


Selway-Bitterroot Primitive Area: Acres 
Primitive area to be classified as 
WIGOTUNOGR se nbiaieictGonwie 1, 187, 295 
South Fork Lolo-Storm Creek 
ROI acs ii net ewe 10, 700 
East face Bitterroot additions.-. 15, 560 
Total of Selway-Bitterroot 
Wilderness Area (area A)-~. 1, 163, 555 
Area B, Salmon River face (re- 
tain as primitive area) -._.-- 188, 796 
Total to be managed as 
wilderness or primitive 
TE cticnnmtc tien dniinmmnie 1, 352, 351 
Areas not qualifying for inclu- 
sion in the Selway-Bitterroot 
Wilderness Area: 
Area E, upper Selway--_-...--~- 310, 412 
Area D, east face Bitierroot__._ 54, 331 
Area ¥, Lochsa face........... 71,129 
Area G, Buck Lake Creek_--_-__- 7, 424 
Area H, Fog Mountain_-_-_-_----- 32, 709 
Area I, White Sand-Hoodoo 
CBO ie vetacitin dan adbitieecantnh 73,210 
TOR iio iets atin cic ip ncirh iden 549, 215 
Total area studied_...._._. 1,901, 566 
Less additions listed above... — 26, 260 
WOUMsnuusdsseeubast Guewen 1, 875, 306 
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You will note that the table shows an ad- 
dition of 10,700 acres in the South Fork 
Lolo-Storm Creek area and a total addition 
of 15,560 acres along the east face of the 
Bitterroot Range. The former contains 2,200 
acres of Northern Pacific Railroad land which 
the company has indicated a willingness to 
exchange. If this proposal is adopted, action 
will be started to carry out this exchange. 
This will be a highly valuable addition to 
the wilderness. 

The other additions are near the south 
end of the proposed area and are valuable 
additions uncomplicated by conflicts with 
established rights and uses. The largest part 
of this additional acreage is in the vicinity 
of Boulder Point and Watchtower Creek. 

Figure 1 also shows the southern part of 
the present primitive area. The road from 
near Darby, Mont., to Elk City, Idaho, tra- 
verses this portion of the area and in- 
fluences future plans for it. Management 
recommendations are as follows: 

Area B, Salmon River face, 188,796 acres: 
This is the part of the primitive area which 
drains into the Salmon River. It is separated 
from the proposed wilderness by roads. It 
is a logical unit for study with the rest of 
the Salmon River drainage. The large Idaho 
primitive area lies across the river to the 
south. The Forest Service recommends that 
the undeveloped part of the Selway-Bitter- 
root Primitive Area in the Salmon drainage 
be held in primitive status pending a joint 
study with the adjoining forest region of 
both sides of the Salmon River. 

Area E, upper Selway, 310,412 acres: Fig- 
ure 1 (not printed in Recorp) illustrates 
how this area is separated from the proposed 
wiiderness by existing roads and a much- 
needed and long-considered connecting link 
down Running Creek and up the Selway River 
to Paradise guard station. This area has 
many recreation values but does not qualify 
for inclusion in the proposed wilderness area. 
Multiple-use plans for the area will recog- 
nize: 

1. Recreation values including wilderness- 
type recreation. 

2. Management of commercial forest lands 
for timber production. 

3. Need for an access corridor through the 
Bitterroot Mountains for transmission lines 
and other possible uses. 

Area D, East Face Bitterroot, 54,331 acres: 
This includes the Lost Horse and Fred Burr 
drainages which have public roads. It also 
includes minor adjustments which place the 
boundary on topographic features where the 
wilderness is removed from the possibility of 
disturbing influences. 

Area F, Lochsa face: This area on the 
south side of the Lochsa River is adjacent 
to the new Lewis and Clark Highway. The 
strip of land along the south side of the 
river is nonwilderness in character because 
of the presence of a transcontinental high- 
way in sight and hearing distance. There 
will also be a need for facilities for the 
traveling public and takeoff points for wil- 
derness travel for which space is too limited 
on the north side of the river. There are 
advantages as far as administration goes but 
the main reason for moving the boundary 
back to the first easily identified ridge is 
that this areg lacks wilderness qualification. 

Area G, Buck Lake Creek, 7,424 acres: The 
logical boundary of the proposed wilderness 
is the ridgetop separating the Selway River 
from Meadow Creek. 

Area H, Fog Mountain, 32,709 acres: This 
boundary adjustment would remove the Fog 
Mountain road and its influence from the 
proposed wilderness and place the boundary 
on a more logical and more easily identifi- 
able location. 

Area I, White Sand-Hoodoo Creek, 73,210 
acres: This area lies south of Powell Ranger 
Station. It is traversed by several roads 
which are heavily used by hunters and other 
recreation visitors. The area supports heavy 
stands of timber and includes 2,520 acres of 
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Northern Pacific Railroad land, some of 
which was logged during the spruce bark 
beetle epidemic. This area has about 420 
million board feet of merchantable timber, 
all within reasonable hauling distance to 
established mills. Because of the established 
roads and the benefits of timber production, 
the Forest Service recommends that this 
area be managed according to the multiple- 
use plans that will be prepared for it. 

Further specific information concerning 
the proposal to alter the boundaries and 
change the classification of the Selway- 
Bitterroot Primitive Area may be obtained 
from the following: 

Forest supervisor, Lolo National Forest, 
Missoula, Mont. 

Forest supervisor, Bitterroot National For- 
est, Hamilton, Mont. 

Forest supervisor, 
Forest, Orofino, Idaho. 

Forest supervisor, Nez Perce National For- 
est, Grangeville, Idaho. 

Regional forester, Federal Building, Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

Persons wanting to submit oral or written 
views may do so in person at hearings at 
Missoula, Mont., on March 7, or at Lewiston, 
Idaho, on March 9, 1961. Written comments 
may be sent to the regional forester, Fed- 
eral Building, Missoula, Mont., before March 
27, 1961, with the request that they be in- 
cluded in the official hearing record. 


Clearwater National 


PuBLic NoTICE—HEARINGS ON PROPOSED ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF SELWAY-BITTERROOT WILDER- 
NESS AREA 
Public hearings on the proposed establish- 

ment of the Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness 

Area referred to in the public notice posted 

August 29, 1960, will be held as follows: 
Missoula, Mont., Yellowstone Room, Uni- 

versity Lodge, Tuesday, March 7, 1961, 9 

a.m., m.s.t. 

Lewiston, Idaho, Lewis and Clark Hotel, 
Thursday, March 9, 1961, 9 a.m., p.s.t. 

An additional hearing has been scheduled 
as follows: Grangeville, Idaho, armory, Tues- 
day, March 14, 1961, 9 a.m., ps.t. 

Persons desiring to express their oral or 
written views may do so in person at these 
hearings, or they may submit their written 
comments to the regional forester, Federal 
Building, Missoula, Mont., not later than 
March 27, 1961, with the request that their 
statements be included in the official hearing 
record. 

January 25, 1961. 

Cuas. L. TEBBE, 
Regional Forester. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT}, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Bripces], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Caprenart], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. DworsnHax], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hickey], 
the Senator from Florida {[Mr. Hotianp], 
and myself, I call up my amendment 
designated “8—-18-61—D” and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 10, line 
12, it is proposed to strike out all through 
line 7 on page 11 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


(f) Any recommendation of the President 
made in accordance with the provisions of 
this section shall take effect upon the day 
following the adjournment sine die of the 
first complete session of the Congress fol- 
lowing the date or dates on which such 
recommendation was received by the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
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tives; but only if prior to such adjournment 
Congress approves a concurrent resolution 
declaring itself in favor of such recommen- 
dation: Provided, That, in the case of a 
recommendation covering two or more sepa- 
rate areas, such resolution may be limited 
to one or more of the areas covered or parts 
thereof. 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Madam President, 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Go.Lp- 
WATER] has asked that his name be 
added as a cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION AU- 
THORIZATION ACT, 1962, AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
after consulting with interested Senators 
on the minority side and on this side of 
the aisle, I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside and that the Senate proceed 
~ eer ca merge of Calendar No. 845, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The CHrer CLERK. A bill (S. 2481) to 
amend the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration Authorization Act 
for the fiscal year 1962. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a statement 
of the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to amend the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration Authorization Act of the fiscal year 
1962 (Public Law 87-98) by increasing the 
amount allotted to “Various locations” (part 
of “Construction of facilities”) in that act 
by $60 million to a new total of $206,186,000. 








The following table summarizes the 

differences: 
Public Law 8. 2481 Difference 
87-98 

oar $226, 686, 000 $226, 686,000 |........-..... 
apnpanen 1, 305, 539, 000 Ss Me Lseune seen ooamh 
wavantead 252, 075, 000 312, 075, 000 $60, 000, 000 
ovgnhind’ 1, 784, 300, 000 1, 844, 300, 000 60, 000, 000 





EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


In his appearance before the committee 
on the authorizing bill for fiscal year 1962, 
Maj. Gen. Don R. Ostrander, former director 
of launch vehicle programs for NASA, testi- 
fied that development of facilities for the 
Nova vehicle would constitute one of the 
major “pacing” items for the entire vehicle 
development program. He also testified that 
“in view of the unique requirements that 
will be encountered in launch operations for 
vehicles of this size, it is essential that site 
surveys and criteria studies be initiated at 
the earliest possible date.” 


SURVEY TEAM ANALYZED LAUNCH REQUIREMENTS 


In accordance with this policy, a survey 
team jointly headed by the Director, Launch 
Operations Directorate (NASA), and the 
Commander, Air Force Missile Test Center 
(DOD), was directed to analyze launch re- 
quirements to implement a manned lunar 
landing program and to establish a basis for 
the selection of a launching site for the new, 
very large launch vehicles required in the 
execution of the program. 

In the conduct of its study, this team es- 
tablished the technical criteria required of 
the launching site. First of all, launchings 


must be made in an easterly direction to 
take advantage of the rotation of the earth. 
Other criteria were as follows: 

- National ownership. 

. Launch vehicle impact hazard. 

. Overflight hazard. 

. Water transportation. 

. Interruption of Intracoastal Waterway. 
. Proximity to existing facilities. 

. Relative facilities cost. 


Initially, the survey team considered a 
great many sites. Through application of 
the above criteria, it was possible to narrow 
these down to seven sites that received inten- 
sive analysis. 

In alphabetical order these were: (1) Site 
on the mainland of the gulf coast near 
Brownsville, Tex.; (2) an area adjacent to 
the existing launch site at Cape Canaveral, 
Pla.; (3) Christmas Island in the mid-Pacific 
south of Hawaii; (4) Cumberland Island, 
Ga.; (5) a site at South Point, island of 
Hawaii; (6) Mayaguana Island in the Baha- 
mas group; and (7) White Sands Missile 
Range, N. Mex. The evaluation of each site 
as compared with the criteria is indicated in 
table 1 and the conclusions for each criterion 
are discussed below. 


YOTOPONDH 


TaBLe 1.—Evaluation of launch sites 





















Inter- 
Launch Over- Water rupt Prox- | Relative 
National owner- vehicle flight trans- intra- | imity to | facilities 

ship impact hazard porta- coastal | existing cost 
hazard tion water- | facilities 

way 
Brownsville, Tex......-...--.- United States. -..- 1.07 
Cape Canaveral, Fla_........-]-.-..- i cnesacaenese N 1,02 
Christmas Is!and_...--- United Nations. .. 3.00 
Cumberland Island, Ga. United States ..... 1.07 
alae aceitetnenmninh ell isn naire cine N 1. 87 
Mayaguana, Bahama Islands._| Great Britain._-..-.| ! 2. 41 
White Sands Missile Range_...| United States___..| Yes-. 1.00 


1. National ownership 
The question of national ownership was 
considered in terms of the speed with which 
necessary land acquisition for site develop- 






ment could be consummated. The only po- 
tential problem areas exist at Christmas 
Island, which is under United Nations trus- 
teeship, and at Mayaguana Island which is 
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owned by Great Britain. In these two cases, 
international agreements would have to be 
achieved before site development work could 
actually proceed. 


2. Launch vehicle impact hazard 


The study considered the normal booster 
impact hazards associated with fallout of 
first and second stage launch vehicles. It 
was considered that launch azimuths from 
60° to 120° would be desirable to accommo- 
date various mission profiles and the booster 
impact zones were considered for this entire 
launch fan. The impact hazard was not con- 
sidered a serious problem for any of the sites 
except for (a) Brownsville, Tex., site where 
the launch azimuth would have to be limited 
to between approximately 80° and 90° in 
order to minimize land impact of the first 
and second stages and (b) the White Sands 
Missile Range where it was determined that 
the first stage for both the Saturn C-3 and 
the Nova vehicles would impact on land re- 
gardless of the launch azimuth within the 
fan desired. Several cities such as Big 
Spring, Midland, Fort Worth, Dallas, Austin, 
Galveston, and Houston, Tex., are included 
within this fan. To minimize land impact 
hazards, it would be necessary to severely 
limit the launch azimuth in order to avoid 
highly populated areas. Although the sec- 
ond stage of the Nova vehicle would for 
normal flight be expected to impact in the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Saturn C-3 second stage 
impact zone could include portions of the 
Eastern United States. 


3. Overflight hazard 


In addition to considering the normal im- 
pact zones for the booster stages, it is neces- 
sary to consider possible impact areas result- 
ing from launch vehicle malfunctions. It 
was determined that there was no serious 
overflight hazard for any of the launching 
sites except— 

(a) Brownsville, Tex., where large portions 
of the United States, and in some cases Cuba, 
would be overflown through second stage 
burnout. With the possibility of abort dur- 
ing first or second stage burning, especially 
during the early phases of the program, some 
sizable population centers, such as Tampa, 
St. Petersburg, Palm Beach, and Miami, Fia., 
might be endangered. 

(b) A hazard also existed for launches 
from the White Sands Missile Range where 
each flight mission would have to be care- 
fully reviewed on a case-by-case basis to 
minimize endangering population centers 
such as Memphis, Tenn.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; New Orleans, La.; Jacksonville, 
Fla.; and Dallas or Fort Worth, Tex., in the 
event of booster malfunction. 


4. Water transportation 


The study considered as desirable the 
present concept for transporting large 
launch vehicles and spacecraft on a trans- 
port barge from the missile assembly plant 
to the launch area. This procedure is 
economical and allows flexibility of location 
of the fabrication and test sites relative to 
the launch site. All of the sites considered 
would allow water access except the White 
Sands Missile Range. Use of the White 
Sands Missile Range would require some 
other method of vehicle transportation and, 
more importantly, would probably dictate 
that the launch vehicle assembly plant and 
static test stands be located near the launch 
site. 

5. Interruption of Intracoastal Waterway 

Three of the sites evaluated are contiguous 
to the Intracoastal Waterway. In these cases 
an evaluation was made to determine if the 
necessary blast damage and sound exclusion 
zones would interrupt the waterway and 
thereby require closure of the waterway 
during launch operations. At Cape Canav- 
eral, Fla., it was determined that such inter- 
ruption would not be necessary. However, at 
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Brownsville, Tex., and Cumberland Island, 
Ga., it would be necessary to interrupt water- 
way access. In the case of Cumberland 
Island there is an annual traffic rate through 
the waterway of about 16,000 vehicles or 
approximately 50 per day on the average. 
Over 20 miles of the waterway would have to 
be closed for considerable periods of time 
at each launching operation. 
6. Proximity to existing facilities 

Primarily launching operations are now 
conducted at the three national missile 
ranges—Atlantic Missile Range, Pacific Mis- 
sile Range, and White Sands Missile Range. 
The study team considered that the most 
direct utilization of the manpower and 
physical resources now existing at these sites 
would be advantageous. Of the sites evalu- 
ated, Cape Canaveral and the White Sands 
Missile Range would yield the greatest ad- 
vantage in terms of utilizing or expanding 
existing physical plants and technical or- 
ganizations. In particular, many missions 
within the overall manned lunar landing 
program will be conducted from Cape Ca- 
naveral using Atlas-Agena, Centaur, and 
Saturn C-] launch vehicles. These missions 
will in many cases utilize the same contrac- 
tors and supporting NASA personnel as the 
missions involving the Saturn C-3 and Nova 
launch vehicles. It was therefore concluded 
that important economy of resources could 
be achieved through a site near present Cape 
Canaveral. 


7. Relative facilities cost 


The survey team made detailed estimates 
of the total capital costs at each site includ- 
ing land acquisition costs for an operational 
facility with three Saturn C-3 and three 
Nova launch complexes including launch 
pads, assembly and checkout facilities, and 
transport facilities; spacecraft assembly op- 
erations and support facilities; industrial 
support area; centralized communication 
facilities; and range support facilities of the 
sites considered, the White Sands Missile 
Range, an expansion of Cape Canaveral, the 
site at Brownsville, Tex., and the site at Cum- 
berland Island, Ga., were all at a comparable 
cost level for the total project. (The costs 
were within 7 percent of the lowest estimate 
which was for White Sands Missile Range.) 
The sites at Hawaii, Mayaguana Island, and 
Christmas Island would all be considerably 
more expensive for final development. 

From a consideration of the foregoing 
criteria, it was concluded by the Adminis- 
trator that the selection of the launching 
site adjacent to the existing Cape Canaveral 
area would be the most advantageous choice. 
There are no unsuitable features within the 
evaluation criteria. The eventual site de- 
velopment cost including land acquisition 
is a@ minimum. These costs by principal 
category are: 


Mission facilities............. $700, 000, 000 


Launch support facilities.___ 125, 000, 000 
Re ee eee 60, 000, 000 
DOR i widbiie ccs cso 885, 000, 000 


The mission facilities are the six launching 
complexes and required supporting facilities. 
The launch support facilities are of the ex- 
tensions to existing AMR facilities required 
for the launch and tracking through injec- 
tion of the spacecraft. The $60 million real 
estate cost is the cost, estimated by the Army 
Corps of Engineers, of acquiring approxi- 
mately 80,000 acres of land necessary at this 
site. 

It is this $60 million that the current re- 
quest for authorization is now being made. 
Postponement of this authorization until the 
regular fiscal year 1963 might seriously de- 
lay the success of the manned lunar pro- 
gram within the desired target dates. 

The site selection has been concurred in 
by the Secretary of Defense and the current 
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request has been approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 


Mr. KERR. Madam President, I sup- 
port S. 2481. The purpose of the bill, 
which was reported unanimously by the 
Space Committee, is to authorize the 
appropriation to the NASA of $60 million 
for land acquisition adjacent to Cape 
Canaveral to provide a site for the launch 
complexes for the large Saturn and Nova 
vehicles. 

The location of this site was decided 
after an intensive survey by a joint 
NASA-Department of Defense team. 
Their findings are covered in the accom- 
panying report. 

NASA stated that they were unable to 
include this item in the general authori- 
zation bill because it was hoped that 
DOD might already own a suitable area; 
if not a site would have to be found and 
approved. The immediate consideration 
of the bill is necessary to enable NASA 
to proceed to acquire the land so that 
construction can commence within the 
next 6 to 12 months. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recorp the statement of Mr. Webb, 
Administrator of NASA, before the com- 
mittee in support of this measure, and 
I urge the passage of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. WEBB, ADMINISTRATOR, 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON AERONAUTICAL AND SPACE SCIENCEs, 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1961 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in order to accomplish the missions 
of the expanded national space program, it 
will be necessary that we employ launch ve- 
hicles much larger than those currently in 
use or under development. The technical 
specifications for these vehicles are now un- 
der intensive study, but it is already obvious 
that we will have to use boosters having as 
much as 12 to 20 million pounds of thrust, 
or more than 8 to 13 times as large as the 
Saturn C-1. 

One of the most serious problems that con- 
fronts us in the utilization of these very 
large boosters is the selection of an adequate 
launching site. In addition to considering 
the hazards that would accompany explosions 
of the vehicles on or near the launch pads, 
we must consider the hazards from the tre- 
mendous noises that will be generated in 
the early stages of flight. These considera- 
tions have led to a determination that ex- 
clusion zones of 7 to 10 miles will be neces- 
sary in the vicinity of the launch pads—zones 
which must be under strict control and in 
which the general public cannot be present. 
The existing launching areas at Cape Ca- 
naveral cannot accommodate the necessary 
exclusion zones. 

A survey team was established early this 
summer under the joint direction of NASA 
and the Department of Defense to analyze 
these and other launch requirements for the 
manned lunar landing program, to establish 
criteria for the selection of an adquate 
launch site, and to evaluate potential 
launching sites. This team established 
general criteria for guidance of their study 
activities. These criteria included the re- 
quirements: 

(a) that it be possible to launch in an 
easterly direction in order to make maximum 
utilization of the earth's rotation; 

(b) that the impact areas for the first and 
second stage boosters be uninhabited; 
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(c) that the initial flight path not be 
over areas that could suffer severe life and 
property damage in the event of vehicle 
malfunction during the boost phase of flight; 

(d) that the launch site be accessible 
to water transport of the very large booster 
components that are to be fabricated and 
static-tested elsewhere; and 

(e) that the launching sites make maxi- 
mum utilization of existing NASA and DOD 
resources. 

The survey team initially considered a 
great many sites. Through application of the 
above criteria, it was possible to narrow 
these down to seven sites that received in- 
tensive analysis. From this analysis, and 
considering the costs required to bring the 
launch site to a full operational capability, 
it was concluded that the most advantageous 
location would be immediately adjacent to 
the existing Cape Canaveral missile test area. 

The bill before you is a request for au- 
thorization for appropriations of $60 million 
to acquire the approximately 80,000 acres 
determined to be necessary for the expanded 
launching area. 

The 1962 authorization act enacted by 
the Congress earlier this year provided ini- 
tial authorizations for the launch site. 
There was no request at that time for funds 
to acquire the launch site because, in the 
absence of definitive criteria and site evalua- 
tions, it was thought that the Department 
of Defense might be able to furnish the re- 
quired area as part of their national missile 
range facilities. This was not possible and 
it was, therefore, decided that NASA should 
acquire and develop the necessary area. 

The acquisition of the proposed launch- 
ing site adjacent to Cape Canaveral is an 
urgent requirement for the timely conduct 
of the expanded space program. It is esti- 
mated that construction of the launch facili- 
ties for the very large launch vehicles will 
require as much as 4 years or more. This 
construction must proceed in the very near 
future if we are to be ready to flight test 
the new vehicles at the earliest possible 
time. Passage of the bill before you will 
allow NASA to proceed at once with the ac- 
quisition of land for the launching area so 
that the facility construction can be initiated 
in the near future. We can temporarily fi- 
nance the early land acquisition costs within 
our present appropriation. I indicated, how- 
ever, in my letter to the Congress that NASA 
will seek a supplemental appropriation for 
the land acquisition in January. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act entitled “An Act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for salaries and expenses, re- 
search and development, construction of 
facilities, and for other purposes”, approved 
July 21, 1961 (75 Stat. 216), is amended by: 

(1) striking out, in section 1 thereof, the 
figure “$1,784,300,000”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the figure “$1,844,300,000”; 

“(2) striking out, in subsection 1(c) 
thereof, the figure “$252,075,000”, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the figure “$312,- 
075,000”; 

(3) striking out, in paragraph 1(c) (10) 
thereof, the figure “146,186,000”, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the figure “$206,186,000”; 
and 

(4) striking out, in section 2 thereof, the 
figure “$252,075,000”, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the figure “$312,075,000”. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 
Mr. KERR. I thank the distinguished 


Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam  Presi- 
dent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Idaho has the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
from Idaho yield briefly to me? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Yes, if I may do 
so without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
wish to make a brief comment. I desire 
to express my appreciation to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] for 
handling the bill so expeditiously. 
While it does involve my State, it also 
involves in a much greater way the en- 
tire Nation; and I think the speed of 
the Senator from Oklahoma in getting 
the measure to the floor of the Senate 
and getting the measure passed is to be 
greatly commended by all of us who 
know him intimately. This measure is 
involved with the matters of tremendous 
import which our Nation is undertaking 
in the field of space activities, guided 
missiles, and the like; and I want the 
record to show my appreciation and 
deep respect for the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
Florida. Praise is due to all the other 
members of the committee and to the 
committee staff for the fine work they 
have done in making it possible to bring 
the bill to the floor of the Senate. 

Madam President, I move that the 
vote by which the bill was passed be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I move that the mo- 
tion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS PRESERVATION 
SYSTEM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 174) to establish a na- 
tional wilderness preservation system 
for the permanent good of the whole 
people, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Madam President. 
As we discuss the merits of S. 174, the 
wilderness preservation system bill, I 
find that many persons have little 
knowledge of the measure and what it 
would do. This, I am certain, will be 
cleared up by the debate today. How- 
ever, another point that I think should 
be made clear is the attitude of the peo- 
ple who live in and near the areas that 
will be affected by the provisions of this 
bill. 

Concerning the latter point, I have 
been deluged with letters and petitions 
from local unions, individual workers, 
recreation enthusiasts, farmers, and 
small and large businesses in the West- 
ern States. All have one point in com- 
mon: they oppose the locking up of such 
a large area of land as is now proposed 
in the wilderness bill. 

Madam President, as illustrative of the 
protests I have received, I hold in my 
hand a petition signed by 1,737 wood- 
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workers and loggers in Nez Perce, Latah, 
and Clearwater Counties, in Idaho. The 
signers of the petition take the follow- 
ing position: 

We respectfully urge that before any area 
is included in the wilderness system, it must 
be specifically approved by an act of Con- 
gress. 

In addition, we urge that public hearings 
be held in the locality of the area proposed 
to be set aside as a wilderness area before 
any action is taken by Congress. 


Madam President, I am calling atten- 
tion to these petitions primarily because 
although it is all very well to make 
claims about the esthetic need to create 
more wilderness areas for recreational 
purposes, basically the people who reside 
in these areas must first earn a liveli- 
hood; and the signers of these petitions 
point out that their livelihood is almost 
entirely dependent upon the multiple use 
of our national forests, because they rely 
upon the lumber and timber industry to 
make a living. 

Madam President, I should like to read 
a letter I have received from Bert L. 
Cole, secretary of the Western States 
Land Commissioners, which include the 
top land administrators of 18 Western 
States where much of the proposed wil- 
derness area is located. The letter reads 
as follows: 

THE WESTERN STATES LAND 
COMMISSIONERS ASSOCIATION, 
Olympia, Wash., August 21, 1961. 
Hon. Henry C. DworsHak, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR DworsHaK: The Western 
States land commissioners, in their annual 
conference in Seattle, Wash., on August 10, 
1961, passed the enclosed Resolution A unan- 
imously. 

We State officials who have a land manage- 
ment responsibility feel very keenly about 
setting aside excessive acreages of public land 
for single purpose usage. We strongly feel 
that there is no urgency to pass S. 174 until 
the O.R.R.R.C. report is made to Congress. 
Certainly a few more months will not be 
detrimental to the public’s interest in de- 
termining the wisest and best use of our 
public domain lands in the interests of all of 
the people. 

We are very hopeful that you will delay 
passage of this bill until we have had the 
benefit of the study made by technicians 
which will be incorporated in the O.R.R.R.C. 
report. 

Yours very truly, 
Bert L. Cote, 
Commissioner of Public Lands, State of 
Washington, and Secretary, Western 
States Land Commissioners Associa- 
tion. 


Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have Resolution A printed at 
this point in the Recorp. It was adopted 
unanimously by these Western States 
land commissioners; and I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a brief statement showing 
the names of the land commissioners 
and their respective offices. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and the statement were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION A 

Whereas the Western States Land Commis- 
sioners Association has reviewed the pur- 
poses of S. 174, 87th Congress, 1st session, 
relating to the establishment of a wilder- 
ness system of lands; and 
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Whereas it appears that the adoption of 
this legislation as introduced, could result 
in administrative difficulties for the respec- 
tive affected States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western States Land 
Commissioners Association in convention in 
Seattle, Wash., on August 10, 1961, hereby 
recommends in the best interest of the 18 
western member States that the aforesaid 
8. 174, 87th Congress, Ist session, be amended 
as follows: 

1. Add subsection (i) to section 3: 

“(1) The incorporation into the wilderness 
system of lands, otherwise available for 
selection by the States under the provisions 
of applicable United States statutes shall 
not be deemed such an appropriation as to 
foreclose or impede State selection thereof.” 

2. Add subparagraph (1) to subsection (g) 
of section 6: 

“(1) Whenever an area including State- 
owned land is incorporated in the wilder- 
ness system, provision shall be made for 
access to such land adequate for the reason- 
able exercise of its rights therein by the 
State and those claiming under it, and the 
agencies administering lands within the 
wilderness system are hereby directed to 
cooperate with the States in establishing 
such access and authorized to grant, for 
reasonable consideration, the easements 
necessary therefor; 

“Provided, however, That, if the recom- 
mendation by which an area including State- 
owned land is incorporated in the wilderness 
system shall fail to provide for access to the 
State-owned land therein, then the owning 
State may, at its election, use the included 
State land as base in making indemnity 
selection of lands including the mineral 
rights therein as provided in applicable U.S. 
statutes.” 

3. Add: 

“Prior to permanent establishment of 
wilderness area boundaries, Federal, State, 
and private technicians shall be directed to 
make a detailed study of proposed bound- 
aries in order to prevent inclusion therein 
of areas which have value for public bene- 
fits higher than wilderness use.” 

Resolution A was approved by the fol- 
lowing land commissioners at their annual 
conference in Seattle, Wash., on August 10, 
1961: 

Alaska: Roscoe E. Bell, director, division 
of lands. 

Arizona: Obed M. Lassen, land and water 
commissioner. 

California: Frank J. Hortig, executive offi- 
cer, State lands commission. 

Colorado: A. M. Ramsey, president, Colo- 
rado Etate Land Board. 

Hawaii: James J. Detor, chief, land man- 
agement division. 

Idaho: John G. Walters, commissioner, 
State land department. 

Montana: Mons L, Teigen, commissioner, 
department of State lands and investments. 

Nebraska: Elmer H. Mahlin, secretary, 
board of educational lands and funds. 

Nevada: Joyce Maddaford, deputy State 
land register, representing Hugh A. Sham- 
berger. 

New Mexico: E. S. Walker, commissioner 
of public lands. 

North Dakota: Anton J. Schmidt, com- 
missioner, State land department, 

Oklahoma: Woodrow George, secretary, 
commissioners of the land office. 

Oregon: E. T. Pierce, clerk, office of State 
land board. 

South Dakota: Bernard Linn, commission- 


‘er of school and public land, 


Texas: Not represented. 
* Utah: Lee Young, director, State land of- 

ce, 

Washington: Bert L. Cole, commissioner 
of public lands. 

Wyoming: Ken Bell, commissioner of 
Public lands. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. Madam President, 
at this point I should like to remind 
my colleagues that there will be no 
roads or other habitation in these pro- 
posed vast wilderness areas. I am in 
agreement with proponents of the wil- 
derness measure that we should have 
some areas kept in their natural state, 
for study of our heritage and enjoyment 
by future generations. And we have 
some such areas in Idaho—in fact, more 
than 3 million acres, and many more 
acres in other Western States. But to 
blanket in areas as large as the States of 
Washington and Indiana combined to get 
this type of area is sheer folly. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
an article from the Lewiston (Idaho) 
Tribune of July 14, 1961, which sums 
up some of the economic factors in- 
volved. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WILDERNESS BILL Poor FoR IDAHO 

BoEHL’s CaBIN.—Idaho is hardest hit of 
all States by the wilderness system bill as 
now written, said H. R. Glascock, Jr., Port- 
land, forest counsel for Western Forestry 
and Conservation Association. 

Of the State’s 3 million acres of primitive 
areas, more than one-half are commercial 
forest land, according to U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice data, and would be put into the cur- 
rently proposed national wilderness preser- 
vation system. 

Glascock made these statements during 
the Idaho Land Board tour Thursday. 

He said Idaho, like other Western States, 
is dependent upon the most productive uses 
of its renewable natural resources for the 
creation of basic wealth. 

The wilderness system bill as written puts 
Idaho's wealth-producing potential in a 
straitjacket and leads to a future deficit 
of commercial forest lands, he said. 


WOULDN’T THRIVE 


“Neither the counties nor the State of 
Idaho nor the Nation can long thrive under 
an artificial shortage of renewable resources 
due to failure to assign significant tracts 
of forest lands to their most productive 
uses,” Glascock asserted. This is what would 
happen if current wilderness system legis- 
lation is enacted, he said. 

“Fortunately,” he said, “there are gen- 
erous reaches of land in Idaho and other 
States which are valuable primarily as road- 
less wilderness without zoning together with 
them lands more valuable for other uses. 

“In Western States, such as Idaho, having 
a high percentage of public land, the min- 
eral, water, grazing, timber, and motoring 
recreation potentials will be curtailed need- 
lessly if due care is not taken in the perma- 
nent assignment of such lands to highest 
use,” he said. 

Glascock said the Forest Service esti- 
mates the Nation will require double the 
present volume of timber resources by the 
year 2000. 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Madam President, 
I also wish to call attention to some of 
the other protests which I have received 
from very important groups in Idaho. 

First, I should like to call attention to 
House Joint Memorial No. 6, adopted 
unanimously in February 1961, by both 
the Senate and the House of the Idaho 
State Legislature. I shall read one of 
the paragraphs of the memorial, but I 
ask unanimous consent to have the en- 
tire memorial printed at this point in 
the Recorp. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Madam President, 
I now read one of the paragraphs of the 
House joint memorial: 


Now, therefore, be it resolved by the House 
of Representatives, State of Idaho, (the 
Senate concurring), That we are most re- 
spectfully opposed to the dedication of ad- 
ditional lands as primitive or wilderness 
areas in the State of Idaho and respectfully 
request that all primitive and wilderness 
areas in the State of Idaho be reviewed and 
studied with the view of eliminating all 
lands which have a higher or greater mul- 
tiple-use potential than that of single use 
dedication as primitive or wilderness. 


The resolution submitted by Senator 
DworsHak is as follows: 


House JoInt Memoria 6 


Joint memorial to the honorable Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled 
We, your memorialists, the Legislature of 

the State of Idaho, respectfully represent 

that: 

Whereas the economy of the State of 
Idaho is based upon its agriculture, lumber, 
mining, sheep and cattle industries, and the 
use of its waters for irrigation and hydro- 
electric power; and 

Whereas approximately two-thirds of the 
land area of the State of Idaho is federally 
owned and contains approximately 3 million 
acres set aside for primitive and wilderness 
areas; and 

Whereas these designations are restrictive 
to full utilization and deny to the natural 
resources industries of the State of Idaho 
the right to wisely develop the natural re- 
sources contained in these large primitive 
and wilderness areas of the State and further 
deny ready access to these areas to millions 
of American citizens, all to the detriment of 
said industries and to the people of the 
State of Idaho; and 

Whereas one of the great potential indus- 
tries of the State of Idaho is its tourist 
trade and wildlife attractions: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
State of Idaho (the Senate concurring) , That 
we are most respectfully opposed to the 
dedication of additional lands as primitive 
or wilderness areas in the State of Idaho 
and respectfully request that all primitive 
and wilderness areas in the State of Idaho 
be reviewed and studied with the view of 
eliminating all lands which have a higher 
or greater multiple use potential than that 
of single use dedication as primitive or 
wilderness; and be it further 

Resolved, That we oppose Federal] enact- 
ment of future wilderness legislation em- 
bodying the principle of locked-up areas for 
single purpose use which would deny to the 
natural resources industries the right to 
wisely develop such natural resources and 
would also be to the detriment of said in- 
dustries and to the people of the State of 
Idaho; and be it further 

Resolved, That the present agencies ad- 
ministering all Federal lands do so with the 
view of developing the full multiple use of 
the lands to further the general welfare and 
the economy of the State of Idaho; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be authorized and he is 
hereby directed to immediately forward 
certified copies of this memorial to the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, the Secretary of 
Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
to the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from this State; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be authorized and he is 
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hereby directed to immediately forward cer- 
tified copies of this memorial to the speaker 
of the house and to the president of the 
senate of the following States: Washington, 
Oregon, California, Montana, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, and South Dakota, and 
that these States are hereby urged to take 
similar action in their respective legislative 
bodies. 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Madam President, 
I also wish to read several telegrams 
from economic groups in Idaho, so that 
Senators will know of the intense inter- 
est being taken in this proposed legis- 
lation. 

I hold in my hand a telegram sent to 
me by A. J. Teske, secretary of the Idaho 
Mining Association. The telegram is 
dated August 27, 1961; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Botse, IpAHO, August 27, 1961. 
Senator HENRY DWoRSHAK, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We have been advised that wilderness bill 
S. 174, amended, will be brought up for con- 
sideration before the Senate early in the 
week of August 28. 

The Idaho mining industry is strongly 
opposed to this legislation on the grounds 
that its enactment into law would be ex- 
tremely detrimental to the future develop- 
ment of the basic natural resource economy 
of Idaho and other western public land 
States. A similar view has been expressed 
by Governor Smylie, the State legislature 
and practically all other interests which 
with mining represent the backbone of the 
State’s economy, including the timber prod- 
ucts industry, the livestock and farming 
industry, the State chamber of commerce 
and numerous local chambers. Opposition 
has also been recorded by unanimous vote 
of the Western Governors’ Conference and 
by the legislatures or natural resources of- 
ficials of most of the Western States. 

We respectfully and earnestly urge that 
you support this view and oppose this 
legislation unless further amended to: 
(1) preserve the right of mineral en- 
try into all public lands adjudged 
by competent geological authorities to have 
potential for mineral deposition; (2) assure 
that no areas would be permanently set 
aside for single-purpose wilderness use 
without affirmative action by both Houses 
of Congress; and (3) require that the citi- 
zens of the State in which the public lands 
are located, either through their Governor, 
legislature or other officials, have a voice in 
the determination of what constitutes the 
best and highest use or uses of these lands. 

Idaho has a tremendous stake in this leg- 
islation. More than 20 percent of the 14 
million acres of national forest land that it 
would immediately close to all uses except 
wilderness use are in this State. 

A. J. TESKE, 
Secretary, Idaho Mining Association. 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Madam President, 
I have received a telegram from the act- 
ing president of the Idaho State Recla- 
mation Association, Tom Olsted. The 
telegram was sent from Twin Falls, 
Idaho, and reads as follows: 
TWIN FA.LLs, IDAHO, August 15, 1961. 
Hon. HENRY DWoORSHAK, 
Senator from Idaho, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Idaho State Reclamation Association at 
its annual meeting last fall adopted a reso- 
lution opposing so-called wilderness legisla- 
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tion. At a meeting of the board of directors 
on August 12 this position was reaffirmed and 
the board went on record in opposition to 
Senate bill 174. In the event Congress does 
take any action on S. 174 the board respect- 
fully urges that it be amended to provide 
that before any area is included in the wil- 
derness systems that it be specifically ap- 
proved by act of Congress. 
Tom OLSTED, 
Acting President, Idaho State Recla- 
mation Association. 


Madam President, I have received a 
telegram from Ira Anderson, secretary 
of the Idaho Resource Development 
Council. The telegram is dated August 
25, 1961, and was sent from Boise, Idaho. 
It reads as follows: 


BolsE, IpaHo, August 25, 1961. 
Senator HENRY DworsHak, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Firmly believe it should require congres- 
sional action to include any primitive area 
lands in wilderness in the future. Congress 
should not be deprived of its present powers. 
Also, primitive areas should be out of wil- 
derness system. Forest Service finds about 
half of the 3 million acres in Idaho to be 
commercial forest land, very important to 
this State. 

IrA ANDERSON, 
Secretary, Idaho Resource Develop- 
ment Council. 


I have also received a telegram signed 
by I. H. Harris, president, Idaho State 
Chamber of Commerce, dated August 28, 
from Boise, Idaho, which reads as 
follows: 


Understand S. 174, wilderness bill, sched- 
uled for Senate action today. Idaho State 
chamber reaffirms its opposition to this legis- 
lation and respectfully urges you, as Sena- 
tors representating a State whose economy 
based on full use of all of its natural re- 
sources, to oppose this bill to favor a single 
use for a limited group. 

Proposal defeats its purpose when it sets 
aside vast areas that would be inaccessible 
to the great majority of those who rely on 
the family car for transportation to outdoor 
vacations. 

We repeat Idaho State chamber position 
that we do not oppose wilderness use for 
certain areas of public land, but to allow any 
area to be set aside for single use without 
complete inventory and full utilization of its 
potential is a waste that is contrary to the 
public interest. 


Madam President, I have a telegram 
signed by Wilbur F. Wilson, president, 
Idaho Wool Growers Association, under 
date of August 26, from Boise, Idaho, 
which reads as follows: 


Informed Senate will consider wilderness 
legislation. May we urge you to support 
Senator ALLOTT’s amendment if impossible 
to delay Senate action. Idaho should be ac- 
corded the same privilege as that provided 
for Alaska because if it is fair to one area, 
it should be fair to all. Thank you for all 
the help you can give in delaying action on 
this bill. 


Madam President, I have a telegram 
signed by Royce G. Cox, chairman, In- 
land Empire Multiple Use Committee, 
under date of August 26, from Lewiston, 
Idaho, which reads as follows: 

Congratulations on your participation in 
minority report on S. 174. Understand bill 
coming to floor next week. We still oppose 
S. 174 as amended because of adverse effect 
on Western States. Urge delay until ORRRC 
report on two amendments, one to exclude 
existing national forest primitive areas from 
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wilderness system until after adequate study 
and to provide positive congressional action 
on President’s recommendations. Present 
amendments inadequate. Recent fires in 
Idaho and Montana demonstrate that in- 
accessibility is severe handicap in suppres- 
sion. This problem would be amplified 
under S. 174 as proposed. 


I have another telegram, signed by S. 
G. Merryman, manager, Timber and 
Western Lands, under date of August 24, 
which reads as follows: 

Disastrous fires now burning in wilderness- 
type country in Montana, Idaho, and Wash- 
ington are vivid illustrations of high cost in 
life and money to protect undeveloped areas. 
Study and positive action by Congress is es- 
sential before any large areas are dedicated 
to limited use. Greatest danger to wilder- 
ness is from fire and insects, not man’s ac- 
tivities. Experience indicates fire and in- 
sects are best controlled when access roads 
are available. S. 174 is not in the best in- 
terest of the people or economy of the State 
or Nation. There is no demonstrated need 
for hasty action as nearly all such areas are 
now being managed to preserve wilderness 
values. 


Madam President, much has been said 
today during the debate about the tragic 
and rather devastating forest fires which 
have ravaged millions of acres of valu- 
able timberland owned by the Federal 
Government in some of the Western 
States, with particular emphasis upon 
western Montana and eastern Idaho. I 
referred to those fires in remarks I made 
earlier today, pointing out that when we 
prevent the building of roads into wilder- 
ness areas, we make it extremely difficult 
for the Forest Service to fight fires and 
to prevent the loss of valuable timber- 
lands. 

In recent fires four persons lost their 
lives while fighting fires in some of the 
remote and inaccessible areas of my 
State and of Montana. 

Recently I received a letter from A. 
B. Curtis, of Orofino, Idaho, who is the 
State fire warden, with responsibility to 
prevent, control, and fight fires on State, 
Federal, and privately owned land. 

I read his letter, which was received 
on August 14, as follows: 

I am sending you herewith a front page of 
Werner’s Clearwater Tribune which tells of 
the raging forest fires in the Selway-Bitter- 
root primitive area. 

The point here is that wilderness areas 
may not always be wilderness areas unless 
they are maintained and managed. Without 
accessibility these vast areas will surely 
burn and create large acreages of snags in- 
stead of valuable forest crops for the good 
of our State and Nation. Unless wilderness 
areas have maintenance they cease to be 
wilderness areas. You cannot have mainte- 
nance without accessibility. In this instance 
the Selway-Bitterroot area is very vast and 
too large for men to hike into for forest 
protection. They are virtually impossible to 
protect from fire. I thought that this front 
page of Werner's paper brings out a very 
significant point which you may wish to 
place before the committee or perhaps into 
the REcorp. 


I call attention to the clipping from 
the Clearwater Tribune which was en- 
closed with the letter, the newspaper 
being dated August 10, 1961, and the 
headline being ‘““Remote Fires Sear 7,000 
Acres of Forest Lands.” 

The article points out the difficulties 
encountered in combating costly and 
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devastating forest fires in some of the 
primitive areas which do not have roads 
that make it possible to have forest fire 
fighters engage in their work without 
being flown into the area by helicopter 
and, in a few instances, by airplanes. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point the 
article from the Clearwater Tribune con- 
cerning the devastating forest fires to 
which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMOTE Fires SEAR 7,000 AcRES OF FOREST 
LANDS—WILDERNESS BuRNS PuT CRITICAL 
LOAD ON FOREST SERVICE MANPOWER 


(Late bulletins from fire front: Horseshoe 
Lake fire has probably burned half of the 70 
million feet in the Gravy Creek area for a 
loss of over $350,000, forest officials said 
Wednesday. Kelly Creek district hopes to 
have control of this mammoth blaze and of 
the Never Creek fire by 10 a.m. today if de- 
cent weather holds. A lightning storm 
missed the north end of the forest last night 
by a few miles heading toward the St. Joe. 
Supervisory personnel has been flown to the 
Clearwater from nearly every region west of 
the Mississippi and some farther away.) 

Lightning played a disastrous sequel to 
the man-caused fires that plagued the Clear- 
water Forest last week and before 1,700 men 
could hold three broad fire fronts, another 
7,000 acres of woodlands had burned. 

Supervisor Ralph Space said new high area 
burns on the Lochsa and Kelly districts 
brought the Clearwater the worst fire loss 
since 1934 when many thousands of acres of 
forest were on fire. 

Another 300 men were being added to the 
fire lines last night to bring the total opera- 
tions to 2,000. 

A lightning storm Friday afternoon hit 
the Clearwater with 12 strikes and although 
eight were brought under immediate con- 
trol, three turned into “project” fires and a 
fourth on Boulder Creek in the primitive 
area gave a lot of trouble. 

Biggest fire of the year was the 3,000-acre 
Horseshoe Lake blaze near Gravy Creek, 
north of the Lolo trail. 

By Monday it had spread through a bug- 
infested spruce area, too remote for salvage 
action when the spruce bark beetle hit here 
in 1953 and 1954. Although the dead spruce 
had no value, substantial white pine stump- 
age was lost in the stand. Seven dozers 
were hauled in up the Squaw Creek Road 
from the Lewis Clark Highway and then 
walked in 6 miles on the old Lolo trail to the 
fire area. 

WILDERNESS TOO BIG 

Second big fire was the Surprise Creek 
blaze high in the Lochsa-Selway primitive 
area where lack of any roads made it a 16- 
mile walking chance for 300 men. They 
were supplied by packmules and helicopters. 
Louis Hartig, fire boss, said dead spruce was 
chief fuel burned in this 2700-acre blaze. 

Both this and the Higgins Ridge fire 
dramatized the senselessness of “too big” 
wilderness areas where nature often con- 
spires to leave blackened ruins instead of a 
usable outdoors. 

This fire of over 1,200 acres is 8 miles east 
of Moose Creek. Another smaller fire at 
Boulder Creek is under control in the Lochsa 
wilds. 

Third big fire was on Never Creek 3 miles 
above Cayuse landing field which has spread 
to more than 1,200 acres and has 600 men 
and 5 dozers in the fray. 

Initial efforts at control were just begin- 
ning to show success on the lightning fires 
Saturday when a forecast predicted up to 
70 mile winds on a stretch from Boise to 
Helena, and the forest officers ordered men 
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back from the fronts to wait out the 6-hour- 
long holocaust. The wind hit about 40 miles 
an hour in gusts. 

By dark, the three fires had tripled in size 
with the Never Creek fire spotting up to 
three-fourths mile. Men moved back into 
action as the wind died down and both 
Saturday night and Sunday brought cool 
humid weather and less spreading. 

Orofino’s official 116° temperature Friday 
reflected almost impossible working condi- 
tions but the high winds brought a tempo- 
rary respite from the heat wave and cooler 
air. 

By Wednesday the firefighters had built 
18 miles of line but sustained a major set- 
back when sharp winds Tuesday spread the 
fires to an additional 2,500 acres. 

Forest personnel were confronted with the 
task of building over 15 miles of fire line 
on the big fires, much in country without 
roads and trails. 

Orofino’s new forest warehouse was 
brought into active use to relay food from 
Spokane and crews and clerks were working 
around the clock shifts in the dispatcher’s 
office and in payroll control. 

Biggest success of the mobilization effort 
was control of another fire on Brady Creek 
which spread to 180 acres before it was 
stopped Tuesday. Ranger Ted Hay used 300 
men and had Mick Koppang of the CTPA 
supply extra tankers and other mobile equip- 
ment to hold the lines during critical wind 
periods. 


Mr. METCALF. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. I called the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Idaho to the 
notice of a hearing for the creation of 
a wilderness area from the Selway- 
Bitterroot primitive area to point out 
that one of the questions that was a 
subject of public hearing was the acces- 
sibility of some of these areas. There 
is before the hearing a proposal to carve 
out of that area about 600,000 acres and 
return it to access roads, lumbering, and 
so forth. 

It seems to me such an orderly proce- 
dure would encourage the development 
and carving out of lands in many other 
primitive areas and at the same time 
secure high, remote, and rather sparsely 
forested lands for primitive areas. 

I also point out that the reason why 
many of the fires are not in the wilder- 
ness areas is that the latter are the high- 
est and most remote, and therefore the 
least subject to fire. They do not dry 
out as fast as the low areas. The snows 
there last longer. Moisture is retained 
longer. By virtue of the very fact that 
the timber is damper, smaller, and not 
subject to the same diseases and same 
effects as is timber at lower levels, which 
is more accessible, the same dangers are 
therefore not involved. 

(At this point Mr. CLarx took the chair 
as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I assure the Sena- 
tor from Montana that both he and I, 
who come from States with large and 
extensive U.S. forest areas, are in ac- 
cord on the primary objective of multi- 
ple use of our forests and public domain. 
The Senator from Montana takes a 
strong position in favor of the wilderness 
preservation system, I assume, because 
he sincerely believes that is the best way 
to cope with the problem. The Senator 
from Idaho takes the opposite position 
in the belief that we should not delegate 
additional authority to the Department 
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of the Interior or to the Department of 
Agriculture to set up the wilderness 
areas. I strongly believe in the con- 
stitutional power granted to the legis- 
lative branch, and I do not think we 
would be advancing in any way the mul- 
tiple purpose use of our forest lands in 
the Western States by following the 
course proposed. 

Mr. President, I reaffirm what I said 
earlier in the debate. Four years age the 
Congress enacted legislation establishing 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission, with 16 members: 7 
laymen, 4 Senators, and 4 Represent- 
atives. More than $2 million has been 
appropriated and expended during the 
past 3 years by the Commission, its 
staff, qualified university groups, and 
other economic groups throughout the 
country in making extensive and 
thorough surveys of the recreation po- 
tential of our country. 

It has been pointed out that later this 
month the Commission will hold a meet- 
ing at Colorado Springs, Colo., to draft 
its final report which, under the law, will 
be submitted to the Congress in January 
of 1962. 

I can see no defensible arguments for 
contending that the wilderness area bill 
should be passed during the remaining 
weeks of the ist session of the 87th Con- 
gress, when we know the other body has 
not even considered the proposal and 
could not take any action during the 
remaining weeks of this session. It 
seems to me to be more desirable and 
more logical in every way to defer action 
until early next year, when the Senate 
and House committees will have avail- 
able the report of the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission. We 
can then utilize to the best advantage 
all the information which will be con- 
tained in the studies which have been 
made during 3 years and in the final 
report which will be submitted by the 
Commission to the Congress. 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CrarK in the chair). The Senator from 
Wyoming is recognized. 

THE WEST IS CONCERNED ABOUT WILDERNESS 

AREAS 


Mr. HICKEY. A review of the dis- 
cussion and debate before the Senate 
today indicates that history shows the 
public lands States are extremely simi- 
lar in background. It indicates the vari- 
ous industries which show concern in 
this bill are livestock raising and farm- 
ing, mineral exploration and develop- 
ment, oil and gas development, transpor- 
tation facilities, the forest and timber 
industries, and recreation and tourism. 

My State is a public lands State. Bas- 
ically, as indicated in the discussion to- 
day, the Rocky Mountain States, with 
the exception of perhaps three, are the 
States in which are located large areas 
of public lands. 

The area has been for many years the 
great frontier, the new frontier for an 
ever-expanding population in this coun- 
try; this is evidenced by the westward 
movement of the center of population. 

As the debate on this bill goes into 
its final stages I think it is only reason- 
able to invite attention to the fact that 
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the people in my State particularly rec- 
ognize there is a wilderness area in the 
great Rocky Mountain region. 

It has been well stated by a publica- 
tion in my State which directs itself to 
the history of the industries of the State, 
“Wyoming has virtually every requisite 
except population to become one of the 
greatest industrial States in the Union. 
Population will be attracted as the 
opportunities offered by the State be- 
come better known throughout the 
Nation.” 

The basic understanding I have de- 
scribed has directed all the industries I 
have enumerated to express themselves 
with regard to the wilderness bill. I 
should like to offer for the Recorp some 
of the statements of these groups. The 
first industry I mentioned, which was 
basically the first industry in the State, 
resulted from a_ historic accident. 
Some early pioneers traveling across 
what was to be Wyoming, were caught 
in a storm and were forced to turn their 
oxen loose and to camp for the winter. 
They expected to find the animals dead 
in the spring, but found, instead, that 
they had fared well on the lush pasture 
of the land. Thus began the great live- 
stock grazing industry of Wyoming. 

WYOMING RESOURCES BOARD SPEAKS 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
2: printed in the Recorp at this point the 
testimony of Mr. Sam C. Hyatt, one of 
the leading livestock growers and oper- 
ators in the State, and who testified 
before the Senate Interior Committee as 
a representative of the State natural 
resource board. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF WYOMING NATURAL RESOURCE 
Boarp on S. 174, A Britt To ESTABLISH A 
NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVATION Sys- 
TEM, BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, FEBRUARY 
27-28, 1961, WasHINcToN, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, may I extend my appreciation and 
that of our board for the privilege of appear- 
ing before your committee today. 

My name is Sam C. Hyatt, my address is 
Worland, Wyo. I am a member of the 
Wyoming Natural Resource Board. 

May I briefly explain the history and du- 
ties of the natural resource board. The 
natural resource board was created by an 
act of the State legislature in 1951, and is a 
department of the executive branch of gov- 
ernment. The natural resource board is 
composed of nine members, representing 
each of the seven judicial districts, plus two 
members at large. Ex-officio members of 
our board are the Governor, State engineer, 
State highway commissioner, commissioner 
of agriculture, the game and fish commis- 
sioner, and the president of the University 
of Wyoming. The board is charged with the 
fullest development of our Siate’s natural 
resources and maintains a full-time office 
and staff at 215 Supreme Court Building, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


PRINCIPLE OF MULTIPLE USE IS VITAL TO 
WYOMING 

When our board was established, the first, 
and for a time the sole, responsibility was 
for water resources development. 

Wyoming is a unique State in regard to 
water resources. Significant tributaries of 
three great river systems, the Columbia, the 
Colorado, and the Missouri rise in Wyoming 
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and flow all four directions across its borders. 
The full development of the use of the water 
which arises in Wyoming’s mountains not 
only is a necessity to the future welfare and 
growth of our State but has a direct bearing 
on the well-being of the river basin States. 
Naturally as a board we are concerned with 
any legislation which would place the mul- 
tiple-use concept in danger and which might 
in any manner postpone or deny us the 
opportunity to make full development of our 
water which we will need to have in the years 
ahead. 

Our board has endorsed the principle of 
multiple use, the management of each acre 
for the highest uses for which it is suitable, 
for we consider that a balance of uses is the 
most effective utilization of our resources. 
These practices on Federal domain lands are 
of direct and indirect benefit to each person 
who resides in the United States. 

To the stockman, multiple use means grass 
upon which to graze his cattle and sheep. 
To the man on the street, it means a place to 
picnic, fish, hunt, hike, and ski. To the 
merchant, it means added sales in sporting 
goods. To the filling station operator, it 
means extra sales of gasoline to the local man 
and the ever-increasing number of tourists. 
To the hotel and motel operator these tour- 
ists are a livelihood. To the mining and 
timber men, multiple use means a potential 
reservoir of raw materials. To those con- 
cerned with present and future water needs 
of families, industry, and agriculture, it 
means water development programs to meet 
an ever-increasing demand. 

What are the principal objections to the 
present administration of our wilderness 
areas? The best wilderness lands are in the 
National Park System where they are pro- 
tected from commercial development of their 
natural resources, for only 5 percent of our 
national park area is developed at all. The 
1916 National Park Act directs the service to 
“conserve the scenery and the natural and 
historical objects and the wildlife therein 
and to provide for the enjoyment of the 
same by such means as will leave them unim- 
paired for the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions.” 

The administration of the wilderness areas 
in the national forests and wildlife refuges is 
based on recognition that their primeval 
character represents their optimum use, and 
other uses are allowed only when they do not 
unduly interfere with this wilderness char- 
acter. 


WILDERNESS SYSTEM WOULD HAMPER LOCAL 
JURISDICTION 


The administration of Federal lands 
should be sufficiently flexible to allow for 
changing conditions, and we should not 
freeze the administration, and remove local 
jurisdiction, so that desirable changes would 
be difficult if not impossible as would be the 
case if lands administered by three Federal 
agencies for different purposes, as is now the 
case, are lumped together in a new huge wil- 
derness system. This system would be, 
moreover, fair game for a future Congress to 
logically place under one agency specialized 
in wilderness. 

Wilderness areas, then, are not going to 
disappear, as the agencies now administering 
them are going to continue to preserve them. 
Our opposition to this bill does not mean 
cpposition to the maintenance of existing 
wilderness areas under the present admin- 
istrative agencies. Passage of this bill could, 
however, mean that we jeopardize the in- 
terests of all by enacting legislation without 
due consideration, for it is folly to remove 
actual multiple use from large areas before 
an adequate study can be made. 

Nature and natural resources are dy- 
namic—not static. Even in areas now classi- 
fied and used in wilderness sense, catas- 
trophic happenings are entirely possible, such 
as devastating storms, fires from natural or 
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human causes, insect epidemics, and serious 
overpopulation of animal life. 


BILL NEGLECTS PROTECTION OF AREAS 


Preparation for, prevention of, and con- 
trol of such happenings are of vital concern. 
For example, the Bridger National Forest 
wilderness area, one of the areas involved 
in this matter, had, in 1960, one of its most 
severe fire seasons that it has ever experi- 
enced. In their report, they state that roads, 
trails, radio communications, fences, and 
buildings are vital in protecting forest re- 
sources. In this bill under special provi- 
sions, it establishes two separate procedures 
to provide for protection and future possible 
multiple use. First it states that within na- 
tional forest areas included in the wilder- 
ness system such measures may be taken as 
may be necessary in the control of fire, in- 
sects, and diseases subject to such condi- 
tions as the Secretary of Agriculture deems 
desirable. Then it states that the President 
may within national forests and public 
domain areas included in the wilderness sys- 
tem, within specified areas, authorize mining, 
reservoir and road construction, and other 
activities if the specified area will serve the 
interests of the people of the United States. 
However, these special provisions are, inter- 
estingly enough, in direct conflict with the 
rest of the bill. But, nowhere in the bill do 
I find where there is a proviso to take care 
of fire, insects, diseases, or overpopulation of 
wildlife within the national parks or national 
wildlife refuges and game ranges that are 
incorporated into the wilderness system. 


WYOMING OPPOSES EXTENSION OF WILDERNESS 
IN STATE 


This legislation affects the West more than 
any other section of the country because the 
lion’s share of the lands involved are situ- 
ated in the 11 Western States. The feelings 
of one of the Western States has already 
been expressed by the signing on February 
7 of a memorial to the President and the 
Congress by Governor Gage, of Wyoming. 
The text of the memorial is as follows: 

“This memorial proposes to memorialize 
the President and Congress of the United 
States to the effect that the people of Wyo- 
ming oppose the creation or extension of 
wilderness areas in Wyoming and that if 
such areas are necessary and desired in other 
States that wilderness areas be created in 
such other States to make the same available 
to more people of the country than can be 
the case with wilderness areas only in the 
West.” 

The economy of Wyoming is closely tied to 
the future of forest, grazing, mineral, or 
water resources in the presently undeveloped 
primitive and wilderness areas within its 
boundaries, such areas now totaling about 
1,430,000 acres classified as wilderness and 
871,000 acres as primitive. And further, 
there are 2,349,637 acres in national parks 
and monuments. 

The board, representing the State of Wyo- 
ming, believes that adequate recognition is 
now given to the wilderness concept through 
existing departmental regulations and 
through legislation already in existence 
which has established national forests, na- 
tional parks and monuments, and wildlife 
refuges and ranges. We feel, and I repeat 
this, that there is no present need for addi- 
tional legislation, and that any consideration 
of a bill such as S, 174 should at least await 
the report to come out of the National Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion, created by the 85th Congress to study 
this issue and due to report later this year. 
Too often, as past experience shows, have 
areas been assigned to a certain category 
without sufficient study and investigation. 
We do not wish to see this happen again. 


AN EXAMPLE OF SUCCESSFUL MULTIPLE USE 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp at this point an article en- 
titled “Are Oil and Wildlife Compati- 
ble?” published in a recent issue of The 
Link. It is a two-page account of the 
historical compatibility of the develop- 
ment of our wilderness areas. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ARE OIL AND WILDLIFE COMPATIBLE? 


John Muir, back in 1898, wrote: 

“Thousands of nerve-shaken, overcivilized 
people are beginning to find out that going 
to the mountains is going home; that wil- 
derness is a necessity; and that mountain 
parks are useful not only as fountains of 
timber and irrigating rivers but as fountains 
of life.” 

In 1872, Yellowstone was Officially set aside 
as a “pleasure ground for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the people.” In 1959, an esti- 
mated 60 million persons flocked to Yellow- 
stone and other national vacation areas. 
Currently, the oil industry is supporting 
generously the National Park Service Mis- 
sion 66 program to provide new and better 
park roads, trails, parkways, museums, 
campsites and other services by 1966. 

The conservation and wise use of these 
natural resources and wildlife have long been 
recognized as essential to the well-being of 
America. Every responsible citizen appre- 
ciates this necessity and the broad objec- 
tives of America’s conservation activities. 

Consequently, the American Petroleum In- 
stitute advocates that the petroleum indus- 
try conduct its operations on both public 
and private lands in a manner which will 
preserve wildlife, recreational, and scenic 
values. It is the policy of the institute to 
cooperate actively with other organizations 
and agencies devoted to this purpose. 

While there is universal agreement as to 
the need for resource conservation, there 
exist honest differences of opinion between 
Government, industry, and conservation 
groups regarding the means of achieving the 
desired goals. 

An example of these differences is found 
in a bill (S. 174) now pending in Congress 
which would bar oil exploration from an 
estimated 35 to 40 million acres of USS. 
land. This vast area, where there are 
known possibilities for oil production, 
would be legally off limits. 

Now, oilmen don’t oppose reasonable leg- 
islation designed to preserve portions of this 
country in their primitive state for pur- 
poses of recreation, education, and research. 

The American Petroleum Institute, how- 
ever, firmly believes in and strongly sup- 
ports the concept of multiple use of pub- 
licly owned lands under which two or more 
functions may be carried on compatibly. 
This policy will provide the greatest benefit 
to the greatest number of people. The in- 
stitute further affirms that exploration for 
and development of petroleum reserves, 
when properly conducted, are fully compat- 
ible with other uses of public lands, includ- 
ing recreation, wildlife preservation and 
water Management. 

The institute supports enactment and 
enforcement of appropriate statutes and 
regulations necessary to assure that in the 
orderly development of petroleum and 
other natural resources on public lands, 
these lands will be protected from pollu- 
tion, and from damage to wildlife, wildlife 
habitat and other natural values. 

As speakers on the political platform 
often say: “Let’s look at the record.” Just 
how compatible are petroleum exploration 
and producing operations and wildlife? 

Oil actually is one of the most conserva- 
tion-minded industries in the United States. 
Oil companies take prompt and effective 
action to preserve and protect wildlife in 
areas adjacent to drilling. 
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Nor is this surprising. Oilmen are out- 
door people. Their work takes them close 
to nature and to remote and faraway places. 
From the drillers and pumpers in the field 
to executives behind office desks a heavy 
percentage of them are either hunters or 
fishermen or both. They have a deep per- 
sonal interest in preserving our streams and 
our forests, not only for the present but for 
their children in the future. 

The Bayou Choctaw field near Plaquemine, 
La., provides a good example of the com- 
patibility of wildlife and oil drilling and 
production. Oil production and drilling op- 
erations have gone on continuously in the 
field since 1929, and yet alligators, fish and 
other wildlife abound in the bayous and 
canals which interlace the field. C. F. 
Mosely, a Humble district foreman, has even 
made pets of alligators in the bayous. He 
has had several so tame they would come out 
on the bayou bank at his call of “Gros 
cocodrie,” and take hunks of beef off a 
pointed stick. One small ‘gator even spent 
a winter in the Mosely garage recovering 
from a puny spell. 

During recent years there has been con- 
siderable controversy over the opening of 
Federal lands for oil exploration in Alaska. 
Some sportsmen charged that exploration 
and oil production on the moose range on 
the Kenai Peninsula would cause irrepara- 
ble damage to wildlife. 

What happened? 

The facts, attested to by Alaskan officials, 
prove otherwise. Oilmen’s roadbuilding 
projects, for example, have actually bene- 
fitted the moose by opening up forage areas 
and migration routes. And timber clearance 
has enabled the moose to get at the very 
young and tender vegetation on which they 
thrive. 

The erection of offshore oil rigs along the 
gulf coast and the Oalifornia shoreline 
brought a barrage of complaints from pro- 
fessional and amateur fishermen. Today the 
complaints have changed to compliments. 
Not only have the rigs failed to cause dam- 
age, they have actually lured fish into areas 
they once ignored. 

Small fish have been attracted by the 
barnacles which grow on the legs of the oil 
rigs. Small plants grow at the base and 
rock chips brought up by the drilling form 
shelter. When there are small fish the big 
fish come after them. 

When Louisiana oystermen claimed that 
offshore drilling was destroying their oyster- 
beds, oil companies hired marine biologists 
to make an exhaustive investigation. Uni- 
versities and colleges undertook separate 
studies to determine what was depopulating 
the beds. Six years and $2 million later, the 
scientists were able to prove that a micro- 
scopic ocean parasite, not the drilling, was 
causing the oyster woes. 

In 1959 this company had some well loca- 
tions which fell in a Colorado duck club 
lake. Instead the locations were moved back 
away from the lake and holes drilled direc- 
tionally to bottom under the lake. Tanks 
and roads and quiet gas lift pumps were 
installed so as to avoid interference with 
duck hunters’ shooting. 

And speaking of ducks, the most impres- 
sive example of the compatibility of wildlife 
and oil can be found in Louisiana, the Na- 
tion’s second largest oil producing State. 
Much of the petroleum produced comes 
from the State’s coastal marshes and tidal 
flats, the sites of one of the Nation's greatest 
concentrations of migratory waterfowl. 

Avery Island is known throughout the 
world as a wildlife sanctuary. It is also a 
prolific oilfield. ‘The man who started 
Avery Island was Edward Avery McIihenny, 
hunter, explorer, naturalist, author, phil- 
anthropist, and sportsman. Some years ago, 
when Florida was concerned over the en- 
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trance of oilmen in wildlife areas, McIihenny 
said: 

“Oil is found only under small areas, and 
these can be completely protected if the 
proper regulations to ward against damage 
are enforced. I don’t think there is any oil 
company in existence which would know- 
ingly allow any damage to wildlife or scenic 
beauty. The oil development at Avery Island 
has not in the least disturbed the wildlife 
sanctuary.” 

In the field of forestry, Humble, in 1956 
begain an extensive reforestation program on 
46,000 acres of company land in Louisiana. 
Humble bought the cutover and burned-over 
property in 1932 from a large lumber com- 
pany. A multiphase forest management 
program was set up to remove and sell pine 
stumps and prepare the land for aerial seed- 
ing and planting of pine seedlings by more 
conventional plow methods. Fire protec- 
tion and control, timber stand improvement 
and selective harvesting were other phases of 
the program. Someday, parts of this re- 
forested tract also may prove productive of 
oil and gas. 

The whole idea of Humble’s woodland 
project was to make the land green and pro- 
ductive—not for timber alone, but for a 
variety of worthwhile purposes: to build a 
better soil, prevent erosion, protect water- 
sheds, provide a haven for fish and game 
and establish recreational areas. Hunters 
and picnickers are welcome. In deadening 
hardwoods to encourage growth of pines, 
den trees of squirrels and coons were left 
untouched. 

The so-called wilderness bill does not take 
facts like these into account. For all prac- 
tical purposes it would remove millions of 
acres of land from oil and gas exploration. 

Nobody in this country can predict to what 
heights the Nation’s future energy needs 
may arise. More oil and gas have been used 
in the United States in the last 20 years 
than in all of mankind’s previous history. 

A sensible balance between our country’s 
recreational and wildlife needs and its eco- 
nomic and defense requirements should be 
maintained. Petroleum exploration and 
production and wildlife conservation can co- 
exist happily, side by side. This has been 
demonstrated over and over again in recent 
years. Oil and wildlife are compatible. 


VIEWS OF SPORTSMEN’S ORGANIZATION 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp two letters I 
received from Mr. Burton W. Marston, 
the president of the Izaak Walton 
League of America, with regard to the 
pending biil. One letter is dated May 
25, 1961, and the other August 20, 1961. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

IzAaK WALTON LEAGUE 
or AMERICA, INC., 
Laramie, Wyo., May 25, 1961. 
Hon. Josepn J. HICKEY, 
U.S. Senator from Wyoming, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HICKEY: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of May 16, written in reply 
to my letter of May 7 pertaining to the 
wilderness bill. May I also thank you for 
sending me a copy of the publication on 
the hearings held on 8S. 174 by the Senate 
Interior Committee on February 27 and 28. 
This is very interesting reading although 
some of the extremely narrow viewpoints 
outlined by some who testified before the 
committee are, to me, quite distressing. I 
appreciate your remarks about your concern 
for what may happen to Wyoming and the 
Rocky Mountain region under this legis- 
lation and if you will permit me I would 
like to comment briefly on some of them. 
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As to the extremists, who may be some- 
what identifed with the east coast and the 
west coast, I think we all know pretty much 
who they are and their background and 
I am confident that any efforts they may 
try to make in locking up the whole Rocky 
Mountain region and make it an area de- 
void of people, industry, homes, and prop- 
erty is something that would be totally im- 
possible of coming about. I am inclined to 
consider that an extreme view of what the 
extremists would or could do. Under the 
carefully thought out provisions and the 
safeguards that are already in S. 174 I can- 
not see how any such a lockup could pos- 
sibly take place. Actually the wilderness, 
primitive and wild areas which are desig- 
nated in our national forests here in Wyo- 
ming and in other Western States with 
which I am familiar, are so presently inac- 
cessible one can hardly conceive of anyone 
being locked out as a place to live, operate 
@ business other than a resort or have other 
kinds of property. 

As to your receiving a map of the wil- 
derness, primitive or wild areas, I could not 
venture an opinion as to what the problem 
may be unless it might be the difficulty in- 
volved in preparing a single map that would 
be large enough to show the details neces- 
sary to give aclear picture. Individual maps 
of each national forest and national park 
are of course available. I have on my desk 
as I am writing this letter maps of the 
Shoshone, Bridger, Teton, and Big Horn Na- 
tional Forests in Wyoming, each of which 
shows the boundaries of the wilderness, 
primitive and wild areas within the respec- 
tive forests. These of course are irregular 
and do not follow township lines, rather they 
follow the divides and drainages or the 
topography of the high mountain areas. I 
am sure that detailed descriptions of these 
boundaries and the lands included are on 
file in the local and regional forestry of- 
fices, as established under the Forest Service 
regulations. I am confident you could get 
these separate maps if you requested them. 

As to the matter of access of these wilder- 
ness areas to motor transportation I think 
you will find that there are very few places 
now classified as wilderness, primitive or 
wild areas where a person could go on a pic- 
nic with his family in an ordinary motor- 
car, at the present time. They are mostly 
that inaccessible. Of course, it is true, that 
with modern four-wheel-drive jeeps a person 
can go almost anywhere there is a trail and 
he can still keep four wheels on the ground 
and there may be a few places where rough 
roads are needed for forest fire and insect 
protection, but under the present bill these 
exceptional situations are provided for. In 
the main, we can hardly have a true wilder- 
ness if we are going to allow every possible 
kind of access and use. The people who are 
opposing this legislation all seem to pro- 
fess that they are in favor of having wil- 
dernesses, but their interpretation of wil- 
derness is something where each may still 
pursue his own special interest, uninter- 
rupted, whatever it may be. They say we 
must have “multiple use,” but their inter- 
pretation of “multiple use” is, after all, a 
“single use.” 

As to your second and last objection, in 
which you state your belief that the Con- 
gress should have the positive right to in- 
clude or exclude designated areas in the 
wilderness system I can go along with you, 
although I think we all must realize that 
Congress itself is sometimes subject to pres- 
sures and influences that do not work for 
the best interests of the people of a par- 
ticular State or region. I am afraid that if 
some leeway is not given to the departments 
which administer these areas to take the 
initiative in studying and determining what 
are the best and most practical allocations 
or designations we are apt to have an un- 
workable law. Under the present bill Con- 
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gress does have the initial determination 
of the wilderness areas when it passes the 
bill, and if the Congress wants each area 
specifically outlined and described in the 
bill as they are not set up by department 
regulations that could be done, although 
I personally feel that it is needless detail 
to be added to the bill. 

Again, may I express my appreciation of 
your taking time to answer my letter and 
for your very frank statement of your posi- 
tion. I will appreciate your taking time 
to consider the points I have reiterated in 
this letter and that you may see your way 
clear to help us get this bill enacted into 
a law at this session of Congress. I shall 
be very happy to have any further com- 
ment you may care to make on this matter 
or to receive any further information you 
feel will be helpful to me, 

Sincerely yours, 
BuRTON W. MARTSON, 
President, Wyoming Division, IWLA. 





IzZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA, INC., 
Laramie, Wyo., August 20, 1961. 
The Honorable J. J. Hickey, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DearR SENATOR HICKEY: Your letter of Au- 
gust 15 has been received and I want to 
thank you for taking time from a busy 
schedule to reply to my inquiry and give 
your reasons for your stand against S. 174, 
the wilderness bill. I also thank you for 
sending a copy of the amended bill as it has 
been introduced—or rather reported back to 
the Senate—and the copy of the printed 
committee report, which I have read with 
much interest, particularly the minority 
report included and to which you and the 
three other Senators have subscribed. 

I am indeed sorry that you are in opposi- 
tion to the bill. I still feel that it is a good 
piece of legislation, perhaps much better, as 
you stated, than the original bill. I do feel 
that its possible impact on competitive in- 
dustries such as lumbering, mining, mineral 
exploration, grazing, and power development 
is considerably overdrawn, that the amended 
provisions of the bill do take care of these 
interests in such a way that the public is 
adequately protected, and we can still have 
wilderness, despite the light which the mi- 
nority group makes of its definition. 

As to the amendment which your group 
on the committee states would make the 
bill acceptable to you, I am sorry to state 
that I cannot agree that it deprives Con- 
gress of any Constitution-given authority 
when, under provisions now in the bill, 
either the Senate or the House can sepa- 
rately disapprove of any recommendations 
the President may make for inclusion of more 
areas in the wilderness system and thereby 
prevent such inclusion. To require affirma- 
tive action of Congress on every piece and 
parcel of land proposed for inclusion, no 
matter how small, would so seriously ham- 
string the additions to the wilderness sys- 
tem that it is doubtful if any expansion 
could ever be accomplished. 

I do not doubt the sincerity of your mi- 
nority group in your contention, but one 
cannot help but feel that no better way 
could be devised of preventing any future 
expansion than by adding such an amend- 
ment to the bill. With the difficulty that 
is encountered nowadays in getting bills 
onto the calendar in either Senate or House, 
and of having them considered on the floor, 
it is doubtful if Congress would ever get 
around to taking positive action on such 
bills. The only possible justification for 
such an amendment might be to apply to 
tracts of not less than 100,000 acres, and 
even that would be of doubtful value. 

You state that you have no objection 
whatsoever to that part of S. 174 which 
would incorporate into the wilderness sys- 
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tem the nearly 7 million acres already classi- 
fied as “wilderness,” “wild,” and “canoe,” 
which statement I am indeed glad to see. 
However, if these acres presently classified 
as such are satisfactory, what objection 
could there reasonably be to taking from 
10 to 15 years, or any years up to that 
amount, as provided for in this bill, to study 
additional areas now held in primitive or 
similar status (a large part of which is 
in Alaska) which may be found to have 
equal value as wilderness areas and perhaps 
be best suited to serve in that status. We 
do not maintain that all these primitive 
areas should be necessarily put into the 
wilderness system, but, from my knowledge 
of these areas in Wyoming, I am confident 
that some of them might be favorably con- 
sidered in the future. Are we ready for a 
four-lane highway to circle Cloud Peak in 
the Big Horns? Under present setup I don’t 
think it would be too difficult to get such 
a highway built. But I, for one, would cer- 
tainly hate to see it. 

Congress is jealous of its prerogatives, and 
perhaps rightly so, but one cannot help but 
be reminded that we also elect a President 
of the United States, by popular vote, who 
as a candidate runs on a platform of his 
party, carefully thought out and well stated. 
Incidentally, I am reminded that both po- 
litical parties had platforms including 
planks dealing with conservation, natural 
resources, recreation, etc., which were quite 
similar, during the last election. 

Under these circumstances it is not likely 
that a President will go far off base in mak- 
ing recommendations affecting our public 
lands and their resources. These recommen- 
dations have to be carefully thought out in 
the executive department prior to such rec- 
ommendaticns. It has been my experience 
and observation that a high percentage of 
the people who staff these departments are 
sincere, conscientious, and dedicated people 
working for the public good. As such they 
are unlikely to come up with and try to 
push through the President or anyone 
else, any half-baked recommendations. So, 
there are a number of checks and balances 
that operate to provide good legislation, 
good administration, and, it might be added, 
not all of them are within the Government 
itself. 

Your minority group also makes a point 
that only a limited number of people, par- 
ticularly those that are well heeled, can 
utilize a wilderness area, and that oldsters 
(and I realize that I am fast getting into 
this group) will be deprived of pleasures and 
benefits they might otherwise enjoy if they 
cannot have mobile access to all the wilder- 
ness areas. For one, I am not at all con- 
cerned about this and I think it is beside 
the issue. 

In this connection, I do feel that there is 
need to be concerned about a much larger 
segment of our population, the youth and 
the middle aged, which is fast losing the use 
of its legs through the dependency on the 
motorcar, the motorboat, and the air- 
plane—in other words, their physical fitness. 
Might there not be some justification for 
our taking strong measures to encourage 
vigorous outdoor exercise, such as hiking, 
mountain climbing, and other outdoor liv- 
ing involving considerable physical exercise? 
The provision of an adequate amount of 
wilderness and other outdoor recreation 
areas seems to be one of the answers to this 
serious problem. 

Senator Hickey, I regret burdening you 
with such a long letter at this time, but I 
do want you to know my reactions to the 
stand of yourself and the others in your 
minority group on the committee and of 
how important we feel this legislation is. 
I am confident I am speaking also for all 
members of our Wyoming division. I do 
hope that you may still find a way in which 
you can support this legislation in its pres- 
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ent form and help to bring about its pas- 
sage at this session of Congress. I shall be 
pleased to keep in touch with you on its 
progress. 
Sincerely, 
BurRTON W. MARSTON, 
President, Wyoming Division. 


STATE DEPARTMENT ADVOCATES MULTIPLE USE 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the ReEcorp, a letter di- 
rected to me by W. T. Kirk, commis- 
sioner of the Wyoming Department of 
Agriculture, pointing out the concern of 
the State soil and water conservation 
committee with the wilderness bill. 
There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
THE STATE OF WYOMING, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., March 14, 1961. 

Hon. J. J. Hickey, 

U.S. Senate, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear JOE: I want to thank you for your 
reply to our wire sent in from the meeting 
at Rock Springs a week ago. 

There was considerable discussion with 
reference to Senate file No. 174 when the 
State soil and water conservation committee 
met at Rock Springs. I am of the opinion 
that many people realize there is legislation 
needed in this area, but how it can best be 
carried on for the multiple-use interests, as 
well as the agricultural interests, is a dif- 
ferent question. 

You may be sure that we appreciate your 
interest and sincerity in this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. T. Kirx, 
Commissioner. 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, I have 
asked that these particular statements 
be printed in the Recorp in order that 
the Senators may review them and come 
to the conclusion at which I have ar- 
rived that the people in my State desire 
moderation in consideration of the wil- 
derness bill. 

QUESTION IS: WHO SHALL CONTROL PUTTING 
LAND IN WILDERNESS AREA? 

It has become crystal clear to me that 
the various segments of our society 
recognize that there is a God-given wil- 
derness in the Rocky Mountain area; no 
matter what we attempt to do by way 
of legislation or control, the wilderness 
areas willremain. So the question seems 
to me to be twofold. First, there is the 
question of the degree of control. 
Second, there is the question of who will 
control the expansion or diminution of 
wilderness areas? 

On these questions I find no violent 
disagreement between the groups whose 
communications have been made a part 
of the Recorp. They respect the views 
of one another, and it occurs to me that 
the basic concern which so directly at- 
tracts the attention of the people in the 
West is the question of who shall have 
the authority to determine the diminu- 
tion or expansion of a wilderness system? 
TO PROTECT WESTERN STATES CONGRESS MUST 

RETAIN CONTROL 


With those who presented minority 
views I must say that in its present form 
the bill has gone a step toward giving 
the Congress of the United States con- 
trol over the expansion or diminution 
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of the wilderness system. But it is not 
a long enough step. It is my contention 
that if we are to consider including in 
a wilderness system some of our great 
primitive areas—the great frontier that 
for years has provided for the expansion 
of our country—then the Congress of 
the United States should determine what 
these areas are to be. 

I make that statement for the reason 
that those of us from States that are 
large in area and small in population 
have the honor of representing a 
small number of people in a great body 
in which we have equality. My State 
has two representatives in the Senate, 
and there are two representatives from 
the State of the distinguished occupant 
of the Chair [Mr. CLarK]; yet there is 
a far greater population in his State 
than there is in mine. 

Recognizing that fact, it is essential, in 
order to protect the interests of the peo- 
ple in my State, that the Senate of the 
United States have an opportunity to 
take positive action when the question 
of an increase or decrease of a wilder- 
ness area in that State, or in any of the 
various Rocky Mountain States, is con- 
templated. 

ONLY A VERY FEW PEOPLE CAN ENJOY 
WILDERNESS AREAS 

It is true that tourism and recreation 
in our State and in the Rocky Mountain 
region represent a growing industry, and 
it is noteworthy that when we look at 
the studies made of tourism and recrea- 
tion we find that the purpose for which 
most people go into the West is basically 
vacationing. 

This year we had prepared in the State 
of Wyoming, under the auspices of the 
Division of Business and Economic Re- 
search, College of Commerce and Indus- 
try, University of Wyoming, a study of 
the tourists who come to our State. 

It is interesting to note that most of 
the people who come to our State for 
vacations seek to go into our national 
forests. They seek camping facilities; 
they want to fish; and to go horseback 
riding. The records indicate that those 
who come into our State to vacation, 
to drive in our forests, to set up their 
tents in the campgrounds, come back 
year after year, because they can bring 
their families and enjoy all these pleas- 
ures. However, when we consider the 
statistics on packing into wilderness 
areas, we find that an extremely small 
number of people seek to do that. And 
those who do come to go into the wilder- 
ness area, either to pack in on a saddle 
horse or walk in on foot, come once in a 
lifetime. 

I have had the rare privilege of going 
into two of our wilderness areas. I went 
in on a saddle horse, and I took a pack 
train with me. I doubt seriously that 
again in my lifetime I will have the op- 
portunity of doing that. Nevertheless, 
it was a great experience, and this great 
experience is recognized by all segments 
of society in our State. 

However, like all others, we are con- 
cerned about who is going to control the 
setting aside of areas in Wyoming as 
wilderness. I am sure that an examina- 
tion of the statements which are a part 
of this record will indicate that many of 
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us in the Rocky Mountain area do take 
a moderate view, and that we want the 
elected representatives of the people to 
have an_ opportunity to determine 
whether the wilderness area should be 
increased or diminished. 





AMENDMENT OF LAW ESTABLISH- 
ING THE INDIAN REVOLVING 
LOAN FUND 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1540) to amend the law establishing the 
Indian revolving loan fund, which was, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the appropriation authorization in 
section 10 of the Act of June 18, 1934 (48 
Stat. 986), is hereby amended by increasing 
it from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. 


Mr. CHURCH. I move that the Sen- 
ate disagree to the amendment of the 
House, that it agree to the conference 
requested by the House, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Cuurcu, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. Burpick, Mr. Goup- 
WATER, and Mr. ALLoTT conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 





FAVORABLE REACTION TO 
EICHMANN TRIAL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
magazine Editor & Publisher for August 
26, 1961, contains an article entitled 
“Favorable Reaction to Eichmann Trial.” 
The conclusion of favorable reaction to 
the Eichmann trial was drawn by the 
Anti-Defamation League following a 
survey which was made of 1,800 news- 
papers all over the world. The survey 
included the reaction of newspapers be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and gave a re- 
port of the unfavorable reaction of some 
of those newspapers. Generally, the 
survey gave a balanced picture of world 
opinion concerning the Eichmann trial. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port published in the magazine Editor 
& Publisher of August 26, 1961, be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the R&Ecorp, 
as follows: 

FAVORABLE REACTION TO EICHMANN TRIAL 

A large segment of the Western World’s 
mass media reacted favorably to the conduct 
of the Adolf Eichmann genocide trial, de- 
spite their earlier criticism of the circum- 
stances and ‘egality to Israel’s capture of 
the former Nazi. 

This was the conclusion drawn by the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith fol- 
lowing a just-completed survey made by a 
team of researchers headed by Arnold 
Forster, general counsel and civil rights di- 
rector of ADL. The survey studied editorial 
viewpoints of some 1,800 newspapers in the 
United States, Western Europe, the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, the Middle East, 
and Latin America, plus news coverage of 
400 dailies in this country. 

A separate check was made of magazines, 
radio, television, and the religious press. 

The survey was made public this week in 
Facts, a periodic report of ADL, and covered 
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the period from April 11, when the trial be- 
gan, to July 31, just before it closed. The 
Israeli court is scheduled to return its ver- 
dict in November. 

A breakdown of 1,033 editorials in Ameri- 
can newspapers during the trial showed: 

Seven hundred and fifty-five (73.1 per- 
cent) generally in favor of the trial. 

Two hundred and fifteen (20.8 percent) 
despite what they believed to be irregulari- 
ties, thought the trial should take place. 

Sixty-three (6.1 percent) opposed to the 
trial or unconvinced that Israel had a right 
to hold the trial. 

Said the ADL report: “It is significant, 
perhaps, that as the trial began to unfold, 
negative editorials began to disappear from 
the press. Not a single negative editorial 
could be found in June or July.” 


SPACE IN MAGAZINES 


The report said that just before and in the 
week following the start of the trial, Ameri- 
can magazines devoted substantial amounts 
of space to the subject. The overwhelming 
number of articles about Eichmann’s cap- 
ture and subsequent trial were highly favor- 
able in their approach. 

But a number of magazines were editori- 
ally opposed to the trial, among them the 
Reporter and U.S. News & World Report. 
Among those favorably inclined editorially 
was Newsweek. 

“Only after the trial began,” said Facts, 
“did editorial comment become slightly 
more favorable. Many magazines seemed 
to generalize and moralize about the situa- 
tion avoiding the hard facts of the case.” 

The most consistent television coverage, 
according to the . was a half hour 
every week night to local stations within 
the New York City radius. It was put on 
by the American Broadcasting Co., and 
was in a prime evening spot with a real 
estate corporation as a sponsor. The pro- 
gram featured tapes of the trial and at- 
tracted a wide audience. 

ABC also put on a Sunday afternoon net- 
work program over 60 stations, the report 
continued. This did not attract a sponsor. 
In the first days of the trial the station 
asked its New York audience to request a 
copy of the full indictment. It received 
10,000 responses the first week; 8,000 the 
second week; and 6,000 the third week. 

Four weeks after the trial began the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. gave an hour, 
from 10 to 11 p.m. on a Monday, to a special 
‘trial broadcast. About 180 stations in the 
country picked up the program. NBC, in 
addition, carried a number of special pro- 


grams. 

Newscasts of all stations devoted spot cov- 
erage to the trial, the report said, adding 
“but TV officials seemed to feel that the pub- 
lic was either uninterested or unwilling to 
watch the resurrected horrors of the Nazi 
atrocities. Advertisers, by their response, 
were in accord. No one offered to sponsor 
@ national network show on the trial.” 

The ADL survey country by country is as 
follows: 

CANADA 

The reaction was similar to that in the 
United States, with the bulk of press, radio, 
television, and letters to the editor over- 
whelmingly in favor of the trial. 

An estimated 90 percent of the Canadian 
press was favorable in editorial comment, 
but there were a number of publications 
which voiced criticism over the manner in 
which Eichmann was brought to trial and 
the basis in which legal charges were 
brought against him. 

ISRAEL 


Newspapers gave a considerable propor- 
tion of their total space to the trial. The 
Israel broadcasting service, Kol Yisrael, re- 
layed the trial from the courtroom on open- 
ing day, and a survey showed that 60 percent 
of the population over the age of 14 lis- 
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tened in. A number of subsequent sessions 
were also , and each evening at 
the peak listening hour, Kol Yisrael pro- 
vided a 30-minute review of the proceed- 
ings. 

Facts reported that extensive coverage by 
the mass media produced a feeling of pro- 
found unity among the people—a unity not 
experienced since the establishment of the 
state. Equally significant was the impact 
on the youth of the country who for the 
first time learned what their parents had 
experienced in Hitler Europe. 


WEST GERMANY 


Extensive coverage by the press spared 
readers none of the details. Twice a week 
the West German television network gave 
summaries and commentaries, 

The barrage of press reports and com- 
ments together with the radio and TV cov- 
erage had a great initial shock effect on the 
youth of Germany. 

A poll taken in West Germany showed that 
the trial elicited a strong interest and wasn’t 
taboo among the West German people. It 
also showed that practically every German 
family had to concern itself with the past 
because of the extensive German press, tele- 
vision, and radio coverage of the trial. 

The majority of the press considered as the 
central] issue the moral responsibility of the 
German people for the crimes of the Nazi 
regime which were symbolized in the figure 
of Eichmann. Practically without exception, 
they appealed to their readers’ consciences to 
face the facts as they were revealed by the 
trial. 

Facts noted that up to the conclusion of 
the survey the German press continued to 
devote to the Eichmann trial much space 
and editorial comment. Fifty German jour- 
nalists attended the proceedings, including 
such highly qualified historians as Dr. Albert 
Wucher, who reports for the Sudeutsche Zei- 
tung of Munich. 

Leading periodicals and illustrated week- 
lies also published extensive studies of the 
Eichmann case. 

The West German nationalist press, rep- 
resenting the views of neo-Nazis and Nazi 
apologists, attempted to play down the evi- 
dence and the impact of the trial. But, the 
report noted, the total circulation of these 
newspapers was only about 75,000 to 80,000. 


EAST GERMANY 


The press used the trial to embarrass the 
West German Government. They played up 
alleged former Nazis still or again in the 
service of the Bonn government, particu- 
larly Dr. Hans Globke, Konrad Adenauer’s 
state secretary. 

ENGLAND 


The reaction was similar to that of the 
American press. Extended and comprehen- 
sive coverage was given to the trial, and le- 
galisms which had taken up considerable 
space before the trial, diminished and dis- 
appeared after it began. 

As the trial wore on, editorial comment 
dropped off. 

Television provided substantial coverage 
with one channel showing films flown from 
Jerusalem two or three times a week. 

One important development, the report 
noted, was the reversal of position by many 
who had been critical of Israel’s seizure of 
Eichmann and the competence of the Israeli 
court to try him. 

FRANCE 


The reaction of the press was one of utter 
repugnance for Eichmann and the Nazis and 
the warmest sympathy for Israel in its ef- 
fort to bring Eichmann to justice and to 
make the world once more aware of the Nazi 
system. 

The French press, from the time of Eich- 
mann’s capture, gave extensive coverage to 
the pretrial developments and to the trial 
itself, Facts said, even with the major dif- 
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ficulties of its own: Algeria, military mu- 
tinies, public service strikes, etc. 


HOLLAND 


Wide coverage of the trial in all its aspects 
was given in the press. There was a great 
deal of opinion which maintained that Israel 
more than any other nation had the right 
to try Eichmann. 

ITALY 


Reports of the trial were given full distri- 
bution. The semiofficial news agency and 
all leading newspapers assigned their best 
correspondents to Jerusalem. Condemna- 
tion of Eichmann was virtually unanimous 
in the Italian press. 


SPAIN 


Spanish press accounts were superficial, 
giving the impression that the Franco gov- 
ernment (since the press was state con- 
trolled) didn’t want to reveal to Spaniards, 
the full horror of the Hitler era. There were 
publicized and officially condoned pro-Fascist 
outbursts but they made no impact on Span- 
iards in general, who were neither Fascists 
nor anti-Semitic. One such report claimed 
the wrong side won the Second World War. 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


The press charged Israelis with acting as 
accomplices of the Bonn government by sup- 
pressing evidence about supposed Eichmann 
relations concerning present-day Bonn lead- 
ers, particularly Dr. Globke. The Western 
governments were also accused of protecting 
Nazi war criminals. 

There was a general minimizing of Eich- 
mann’s crimes against Jews as compared to 
his crimes against humanity. 


POLAND 


The press gave the trial and its preliminar- 
ies extensive documentary reporting. Eich- 
mann’s role was elaborated upon in consid- 
erable detail. While criticism of the current 
West German Government was found in the 
press coverage, Jewish martyrdom was a 
dominant theme. 

Some papers defended Israel’s right to try 
Eichmann. 

HUNGARY 


Press and radio coverage was as affirma- 
tively impressive as in Poland, concentrating 
on Jewish martyrdom but adding its indict- 
ment of the West German Government. Crit- 
icism was also directed against Austria as a 
hiding place for war criminals. 

At the trial’s beginning, the press carried 
extensive, factual reporting with a minimum 
of editorializing. As the trial wore on, the 
amount of space given it diminished and the 
criticism of West Germany grew. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Press coverage, while extensive and reveal- 
ing (in that additional documentation of 
Eichmann’s activities against both Jews and 
Czechs was provided), focused principally on 
alleged interconnections between Eichmann 
and high West German officials. Jewish 
martyrdom was played down. The Vatican 
was also singled out for alleged connections 
with Nazi war criminals. 

BULGARIA AND RUMANIA 

Both gave little attention to the trial, al- 
though the Rumanian press was more anti- 
Israel than the Bulgarian press. 

(Facts, commenting on the Soviet bloc 
countries, said: “It is obvious that external 
considerations—the strategic placement of 
each country in relation to West Germany 
and the particular attitude of each to 
Israel—controlled the decision of each in its 
handling of the Eichmann case.”’) 

THE ARAB NATIONS 

Everything in the way of anti-Jewish com- 
ment was forthcoming, ranging from bitter 
attacks on Ben-Gurion as a Jewish prototype 
of Adolf Eichmann, to a glorification of the 
defendant as a Nazi hero. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


In spite of initial strong resentment and 
criticism of Israel for her method of appre- 
hension of Eichmann, extensive and favor- 
able press coverage was given to the trial. 

The Argentine press featured the proceed- 
ings prominently on the front pages, and 
even the Cuban invasion and Algerian upris- 
ings failed to push the story into the back- 
ground. 

In Colombia, on the opening day of the 
trial, all reports were favorable to Israel. 
Bitterly critical articles on the Nazis and 
Eichmann continued to appear although in- 
formation reaching the press was generally 
poor. 





TRIBUTE TO REPRESENTATIVE 
CARL ALBERT OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, one 
of my colleagues on the House side man- 
ages to work hard and produce amazing 
results most of the time without any 
fanfare, but occasionally his efforts are 
discovered and he receives headlines, It 
happened this week to Carn ALBERT, 
Democratic whip of the House, who is 
serving during Speaker Sam RAYBURN’S 
temporary absence as acting majority 
leader of the other body. This is the 
highest office an Oklahoman has at- 
tained in the Congress, and all of us are 
proud of Cart ALBERT. 

I am happy that Roy Stewart, who 
writes a “Country Boy” column for the 
Daily Oklahoman in Oklahoma City, re- 
fused to be quieted by Caru’s modesty. 
He has written a story about “The Little 
Giant from Little Dixie,” which rated 
bold headlines and which gives Repre- 
sentative ALBerT of the Third Oklahoma 
District part of the honor he deserves. 
I ask unanimous consent that the story 
be printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Daily Oklahoman, Sept. 3, 1961] 


SOUTHEASTERN HILLS TuRN OvT LITTLE GIANT 
To TacKLeE Bic Jos 
(By Roy P. Stewart) 

The hilly coal country down southeast 
has produced two most unusual people—Pat 
Hurley and Cart ALBERT. 

One of them, partially because of his own 
swashbuckling mannerisms, you have heard 
more about. The other, being a complete 
opposite in personal characteristics, you may 
know little about. 

Hurley is a dismounted Patton. His early 
ambition went much further than popping 
a whip ata mine mule. It carried him into 
a President’s Cabinet and into international 
councils. 

A distinguished looking fellow, you always 
know when he is in a group, for he is that 
sort of person. Nature endowed him also 
with intelligence and a broad streak of hu- 
manness. 

ALBERT is small in size but far taller by 
stature in the Congress of the United States 
than most of his constituents are aware. 
He would be the last one to tell them about 
it—how his newest job of acting majority 
leader of the House is the highest yet held 
by an Oklahoman—or of steps on the long 
road to that chair. 

Cart is stuck with his 65-feet, 4-inch 
height just like I’m stuck with my face. In 
the cruel days of childhood, when teasing 
was overdone, it meant nothing at all to 
him to know that Napoleon was no taller. 
He did learn early that except for some 
physical encounter, brain can outpoint 
brawn. 
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These days when he is referred to as “the 
Little Giant of Little Dixie” there is a mix- 
ture of truth, respect, and admiration for him 
in the label. There has grown up around him 
on Capitol Hill a reputation unequaled by 
any 6-footer in the Congress. 

There must have been some predestina- 
tion in all this. Car. was looking for some- 
thing a long time, perhaps without knowing 
exactly what he sought except a chance to 
prove himself, but in being elected to Con- 
gress in 1946 he found it. 

ALBERT and the Congress fit each other like 
biscuits and molasses. In the drudging work 
of committees he worked as long as he once 
hoed cotton in the Flowery Mound commu- 
nity near McAlester. This is the real work 
of the House and often about as spectacular 
as chopping cotton. 

It can, in time, give a Member a fine repu- 
tation among his fellows. But unless he 
tends to his knitting in the home district 
at the same time, he can be the most eager 
needleworker on the hill and get beat at 
home. Car. knows this—that is why he 
always runs’ scared—those Washington 
laurels might look wilted by the time he gets 
home. 

In 1954 when ALBERT was named Demo- 
cratic whip of the Congress it was obvious 
that the selection had the approval of Speak- 
er Sam RaYBURN, even though it is an elective 
post. Mr. Sam didn’t set the record for 
longevity as Speaker without knowing people 
pretty well. 

The whip has little glory outside the 
cloakroom and little publicity anywhere. 
He has to have one velvet glove and one 
imaginary club. He has to count, check, 
sense, and feel sentiment among Members 
for particular measures, then on occasion 
beg, plead, threaten, backscratch, trade, or 
make fast chess play moves to win a teller 
vote. 

The whip must know everyone and they 
must know him—but he does little work on 
the cocktail circuit. He must know which 
Member likes to duck out Thursday after- 
noon and go home, or habitually overstay a 
weekend on Monday. He has to know their 
hideouts, their habits, their pets, and sacred 
cows in legislation. Above all he must have 
their confidence. 

Since Representative JoHN McCorMAck, 
the Massachusetts Catholic and experienced 
majority leader, is taking RAYBURN’s post as 
Speaker for a time, it was natural that Car. 
moved up when the past 7-year record is 
scanned. 

Since he is 17 years younger than Mc- 
CorMAcK you can make book now that when 
RAYBURN eventually steps down—and he is 
79 now—Car. will be leading contender for 
the speakership—providing of course, that 
Democrats are in command of the House at 
that time and that the Third District con- 
tinues to send Car. to Congress. Even in 
a Republican administration the minority 
leadership is extremely important. 

This is all a long way from that country 
school at Flowery Mound. It’s a long way, 
too, from the high school days at McAlester 
when Cart worked to the point of physical 
strain developing an oratorical style. That 
eventually was to make him “The Boy 
Orator of Bug Tussle” and national oratori- 
cal champion. 

His first try in a district meeting was a 
flop. He came back to win two State titles 
in a contest on the U.S. Constitution, 
sponsored by the Daily Oklahoman, to 
win at the regional in Kansas City and 
place in the national. He won a trip to 
Europe in 1927 as an 18-year-old senior. 

Backed enthusiastically by the late Ted 
Beaird, of Norman, and others, CarL won 
the national intercollegiate as a freshman 
at the University of Oklahoma. 

The $1,500 prize helped put him through 
school, with other self-aid, and the honors 
of Phi Beta Kappa and outstanding student 
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followed a 4-year top average. He was 
awarded a Rhodes scholarship to Oxford and 
added two more degrees. 

Although he took ROTC in university 
CarL did not have a Reserve commission 
in mid-1941 and was drafted. He spent 8 
months as an enlisted man before starting 
toward officer rank, did 2 years in the humid 
Pacific campaigns, came out in 1946 with a 
Bronze Star and a light colonel’s leaves. 

ALBERT’s mother (Leona Scott Albert) died 
when he was a high school senior. His 
father, Ernest, a farmer and coal miner, was - 
deep in the ground working the day Car. 
won the national oratorical championship. 
Cart married the former Mary Harmon. 
They have a daughter, Mary Frances, 13, and 
a son, David, 7. 





THE GOOD SIDE OF THE SOUTH 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Sunday issue of the New York Times 
magazine features a timely and illumi- 
nating article by the articulate and ded- 
icated senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. Entitled “The 
Good Side of the South,” it was written 
by the able Senator after that publica- 
tion accepted his challenge to the news- 
papers of the North and West to lift 
their “paper curtain which has been 
shrouded around the good side of the 
South.” 

In his scholarly and thoroughly docu- 
mented presentation, the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service presents in 
historical and economic perspective the 
factors which have shaped the modern 
South. He makes out a compelling case 
for the right of southern people, who 
raised themselves from defeat to pros- 
perity by their own bootstraps, to enjoy 
the fruits of their labors without outside 
interference. 

The Senator is fair and objective in 
his facts and conclusions and his thesis 
cannot help but be persuasive to those 
outside the South who, being unfamiliar 
with those facts, will read it with open 
minds before reaching their own con- 
clusions. 

The Senator from South Carolina has 
performed a great public service in writ- 
ing this article, Mr. President, as has the 
New York Times magazine done like- 
wise in printing it. I hope the example 
will be emulated by other news media 
outside the South, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of this particular 
article be printed herewith in the body 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 3, 1961] 
THE Goop SIDE OF THE SOUTH 
(By OLIN D. JoHNSTON) 

(Eprror’s NoTe.—In a speech recently, Sen- 
ator OLIN D. JoHNstToONn, Democrat, of South 
Carolina, challenged northern newspapers 
to lift “the paper curtain which has been 
shrouded around the good side of the 
South,” and “start telling the world of 
our wonderful works.” Therefore, Senator 
JOHNSTON was invited by the New York 
Times magazine to describe the South’s 
“good side” as he sees it. The following is 
his response.) 

“And ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.”—John viii: 32. 
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The truth is that 84 years ago the South 
was a burned-out, broken, starving, con- 
quered land, ruled by bayonets and carpet- 
bag governments, carrying around its neck 
the mass of freed slaves who depended upon 
this barren area for subsistence along with 
millions of destitute whites. Out of the 
rubble and chaos of the Civil War emerged 
the Nation’s No 1 economic and social prob- 
lem. 

The truth is that today, 84 years after the 
end of the postwar area of so-called Recon- 
struction, there live in the South millions 
of Negroes who, together with millions of 
whites, enjoy a growing economy, an educa- 
tional system for both races, and a social and 
cultural life which not only is held with 
great pride by southerners of both races, 
but also is the envy of many people in other 
areas of our Nation and the world. 

One hundred years ago the Negro in the 
South was in slavery. One hundred years 
after the opening of the Civil War the Negro 
is free, prospering, with every opportunity 
for education, and enjoying a standard of 
living in many instances far above that of 
Negroes in some other areas of our Nation— 
certainly far superior to the Negroes in many 
African lands now just emerging from colo- 
nialism. 

From abject poverty and in the face of 
a multiplicity of handicaps, ranging from 
freight rate, tariff, and other commercial 
differentials, through extravagant carpetbag 
governments which left it financially pros- 
trate, the South has raised itself back into 
the national picture by its own bootstraps. 
The South is stepping forward at a phenom- 
enal pace and today is cited by industrialists 
and investors as one of the foremost “lands 
of opportunity” in our Nation. In achiev- 
ing that, the South has uplifted not only 
the whites but also the Negroes. 

The truth is the progress that has been 
made, in the absence of anything from the 
outside but criticism, has been one of the 
most glorious stories of perseverance, hu- 
manitarianism, and sacrifice ever told. 

The carpetbaggers and Federal troops did 
not uplift the Negro in the South; the Ab- 
olitionists and Reconstructionists did noth- 
ing for the welfare of the Negro after the 
glory of the movement had passed follow- 
ing the war. There was no Marshall plan; 
there was no foreign aid; and there was no 
mutual security program. 

It was not the freedom riders, the Yankee 
industrialists, nor the U.S. Government 
which helped the Negro to progress financial- 
ly, educationally, and culturally in the South 
through those dark years. It was the white 
southerner who shrugged off his bitterness 
of the Civil War and his humiliation of the 
Reconstruction period, and worked with the 
Negro to help the Negro. 

The Reconstruction period, with its ex- 
cesses of corrupt carpetbag government, left 
an extremely bitter legacy with white south- 
erners who were disenfranchised of ail rights 
and systematically robbed of their property. 
Many of the critics of the South today be- 
rate us because of our system of education, 
which calls for segregated schools. Iron- 
ically, the Freedmen’s Act of 1865, enacted 
by a vengeful Republican Congress, by its 
very essence solidified the practice of racial 
segregation in schools. The Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau was directed at aiding the Negro at a 
time when the white southerners were be- 
ing exploited and robbed at the point of 
Federal bayonets. The Freedmen’s Bureau 
launched a project to establish 4,000 ele- 
mentary schools for Negroes in the South, 
but allowed nothing for white southerners. 

Following Reconstruction, when whites re- 
gained their right to vote and the govern- 
mental processes were recaptured by south- 
ern whites, the natural reaction was to build 
a school system for whites. But despite the 
bitterness which existed during this period, 
southern whites continued, iong after the 
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Freedmen’s Act went out of existence, to 
provide schools for Negroes. 

I do not wish to use the Reconstruction 
era as a wailing wall for the South. But it 
is impossible to point up our progress unless 
we go back to the watershed of Reconstruc- 
tion as a basis for comparison. 

Readers, to understand what the South 
has been through, should know that by 1870 
the total value of farm property had de- 
clined 48 percent; not a single bank or in- 
surance company was solvent; the transpor- 
tation system was in a state of collapse; and 
starvation was imminent in certain areas. 

During Reconstruction, according to Mori- 
son and Commager, in “The Growth of the 
American Republic,” “State treasuries were 
systematically looted and credit of the States 
pledged to the railroad companies and other 
corporations while taxes and debts mounted 
to dizzy figures. In South Carolina, for ex- 
ample, the radicals raised the State property 
tax until it was confiscatory, increased State 
debts from $7 to $29 million, multiplied 
legislative expenditures sixfold and sold 
charters to corporations. * * * Under the 
head of legislative supply, members were fur- 
nished at public expense with such articles 
at Westphalia hams, perfumes, wines and 
whiskies, Brussels carpets, gold watches, car- 
riages, and ornamental cuspidors.” 

These are some of the truths which should 
set free from prejudice the minds of those 
who today write about the “backward” 
South, the “reactionary” South, and the 
“problem” of the South. 

Throughout the 19th century and into 
the 20th the South still had to contend with 
one of the major problems that had been a 
source of friction since 1832 and a major con- 
tributing factor to the South’s move toward 
secession in 1860-61. That is, the South had 
to cope with extraordinary tariff rates which 
protected the manufactured products of the 
North to the detriment of southern farmers 
who were forced to buy their finished prod- 
ucts on the most protected market in the 
world, and sell their agricultural products 
on a free market. 

These tariff rates, which mounted higher 
and higher through the years, added to dis- 
criminatory freight rates, placed the south- 
ern farmer at the mercy of forces beyond his 
control. Considering that the South was 
practically all agricultural at that time, it 
meant the entire South was at the mercy 
of Republican exploitation. 

For at least two generations, every Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina has fought to get 
freight rates equalized for the South. Even 
today freight differentials still stand like 
ghostly memories of the Reconstruction era, 
handicapping industrial growth in the 
South. 

There grew up an agricultural crop lien 
system under which farmers pledged their 
unplanted crops for credit in the form of 
supplies—pork, plow points, calico, hay, etc. 
It was practically universal in the South 
that there were two sets of prices—cash and 
credit. The credit price ranged from 30 to 
70 percent higher than the cash price which, 
of course, actually constituted a huge in- 
crease in the interest rates on the loans. It 
is said that agricultural creditors in the 
South would have laughed off as relatively 
low the 43.5 percent interest then being 
charged by English creditors to Irish 
peasants. 

The 11 States that were to become the 
Confederacy had a white population in 1860 
of roughly 5.5 million, and a slave popula- 
tion of roughly 3.5 million. The four border 
States of Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Missouri had a white population of roughly 
2.5 million and a slave population of 0.5 
million. Thus, in round figures, the 8 mil- 
lion white people of the South, after years of 
war, exploitation and depression, had to 
take over the job of the economic develop- 
ment and education of roughly 4 million 
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Negroes who, for the most part, were both 
illiterate and without property holdings. 
The Abolitionists and northern radicals 
tended to lose interest in the South after 
Reconstruction. 

It should be remembered by everyone who 
would judge the South that one of our good 
works and one of our basic points of progress 
has been the overcoming of handicaps, to- 
gether with the Negro. The white southern- 
ers at no point in history, after the bitter- 
ness of the Reconstruction era wore off, ever 
left the Negro by the wayside to starve and 
die off neglected. 

Southerners who had regained control of 
the State legislatures and governments could 
have easily turned to a spirit of revenge, and 
excluded Negroes from education, jobs, and 
any number of things. But, to the contrary, 
the Negro has grown with the South, eco- 
nomically, educationally, and culturally. 

The people of the South in every State 
have spent billions of dollars through the 
years repairing, regenerating, improving, and 
rebuilding their public school systems to 
meet the demands of a growing white and 
Negro population. The sole bone of conten- 
tion of many critics of the South has been 
that the South harbors a system of separate- 
but-equal facilities for schools. It should be 
pointed out that after the Civil War and 
well into the 20th century the Supreme 
Court was not one of the institutions which 
felt that the educational systems of the 
States were its business. As a matter of fact, 
in 1896, the Supreme Court upheld, in Plessy 
against Ferguson, the doctrine of separate- 
but-equal facilities. 

It was not until May 1954 that the Su- 
preme Court rendered its sociological decision 
declaring it was unconstitutional for a school 
system to compel students to go to separate- 
but-equal facilities. Many of the writers 
who have waged war against the South’s 
separate-but-equal doctrine in education 
have, in fact, misinterpreted the Supreme 
Court’s 1954 ruling to mean that the Su- 
preme Court had declared that segregation 
was unconstitutional. 

This is not the case. Actually, the Su- 
preme Court only said that compulsory seg- 
regation was unconstitutional. It did not 
specifically forbid people in a State to con- 
tinue a voluntary system of separate-but- 
equal facilities for the races. 

I believe the Supreme Court had no busi- 
ness reversing its historic separate-but- 
equal doctrine. I hold the practice or non- 
practice of segregation is a matter for local 
people to determine for themselves. As the 
Republican educator William Graham Sum- 
ner once said: “State ways cannot change 
folkways.” 

When the Government forces people of 
different races to mix against their will in 
educational or social areas, then it takes on 
a risky role. When people are left alone to 
integrate voluntarily if they desire, then 
that is their business. The results, in some 
instances, are harmonious, as we can find in 
the State of Hawaii where probably every 
race known to man has integrated. 

But when people of an area, such as the 
South, have lived for generations on a basis 
of separate-but-equal facilities and then are 
forced to turn their society upside down and 
reverse every practice they have ever known, 
trouble can be the only result. 

Even before there was any Supreme Court 
ruling, the people of the South in every 
State had maintained a reasonable educa- 
tional system for Negroes under then-exist- 
ing circumstances. For example, between 
1916 and 1928 the number of Negro high 
schools in the South increased from 67 
to 1,860. But, not satisfied, the people 


began a great school-rejuvenation program 
in the 1930’s and again in 1951. 

When this latest school-rejuvenation pro- 
gram began in South Carolina, the State 
finance commission agreed to 
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spend on Negro schools a vast majority of 
its income from a special school sales-tax 
levy. Priority for construction of Negro 
schools has been the policy of the commis- 
sion in spending $205,744,112 since 1951. 
There is many a school district where school 
facilities for Negroes are far more modern, 
roomy, and better equipped in every way 
than the schools in the same district for 
white students. The requirements for 
teaching and the pay received by teachers in 
South Carolina are the same for Negroes as 
for whites. 

One of the problems the South has faced 
up to uncomplainingly has been the edu- 
cating of nonresident Negro pupils. Thou- 
sands of northern Negro children attend 
South Carolina public schools at the expense 
of South Carolina taxpayers. As an exam- 
ple, one school district in my State—and I 
am assured by school officials that similar 
conditions exist in many of the school dis- 
tricts of the Deep South—is Marlboro 
County. 

This school district in the 1950-51 session 
had 4,550 Negro children enrolled. In the 
1960-61 session the Negro children num- 
bered 4,587, demonstrating an actual in- 
crease in Negro children in the schools of 
this district while at the same time, accord- 
ing to the census, the Negro population of 
the district has decreased by approximately 
2,500. 

Where are many of these Negro children 
coming from? They are coming to the 
segregated schools of the South from dis- 
tricts in the North where schools are inte- 
grated. Of the present Negro school popu- 
lation of Marlboro County, 1,009 children 
are listed whose parents live in Northern 
States and who are being educated in this 
school district at the expense of local school 
funds. In this one district alone the pres- 
ence of these children requires 30 additional 
teachers, not to mention the classroom 
space, the school lunches, the school buses, 
and the other expenses involved in educat- 
ing them. 

The school board chairman of this county 
told me that he was advised by a local 
leader of the NAACP that parents of these 
northern schoolchildren were sending them 
to schools in the South partially because of 
an economic problem but more particularly 
because of the “immoral conditions of the 
northern integrated schools” to which they 
did not want their children exposed. This 
is something for the critics of the South to 
chew on. 

If integration is such an all-fired im- 
portant aspect of education, then why, I 
ask our northern critics, do these parents 
continue to send these children southward 
to segregated schools? It would seem, if 
southern Negroes were as unsatisfied with 
segregation as the northern critics would 
lead us to believe, southern Negro children 
would be traveling northward to attend the 
integrated schools of that area. Regardless, 
southerners continue to pay the cost of edu- 
cating northern Negro school children who 
are leaving something they do not want or 
who are migrating to obtain something they 
lack. 

There has been the question of voting 
rights in the South. I would not be honest 
if I did not admit right here that there 
have been some instances in the past 84 
years where Negroes (and whites) have been 
disenfranchised. But looking at the South 
during the past 20 years, there is not much 
evidence of discrimination against voters. In 
South Carolina, with which I am, of course, 
most familiar, there has not been one case 
where a Negro has been denied the right 
to register or vote since records have been 
maintained showing the race of voters. 

Two years ago, with great fanfare, the Re- 
publican U.S. Attorney General announced a 
probe of alleged disenfranchisement of Ne- 
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groes in several South Carolina counties. 
For months this probe was conducted. 
Time and time again I called on the Attorney 
General to file his report publicly. Time and 
time again the Justice Department said it 
was confidential. No report was ever filed, 
to my knowledge, and no case ever resulted 
from this probe. 

Much of the talk about voting discrimi- 
nation is politics, designed to influence the 
passions of minority groups and promote bloc 
voting. Certainly progress has been made 
in this field from the days of carpetbaggers, 
red shirts, and Klansmen. This progress, it 
should be pointed out, was achieved by the 
people of the South and not by outside 
agitators. I, for one, think every qualified 
citizen should have, and exercise, the right 
to vote. 

We of the South do not claim perfection, 
but we do claim honesty of belief, integrity 
of principle, and candor of conviction. When 
in our travels we observe the teeming slums, 
the high crime rates, and the shortcomings 
in other parts of our own Nation which were 
never handicapped with defeat in war, we 
are convinced that the story of the South— 
with its millions of white and Negro people 
living together in peace and prosperity—is 
a story of progress unsurpassed. We have 
come a long way, and we intend to go further 
into an even better life for all of our 
people. 

We cannot measure the progress of the 
South oniy by boasting of our textile in- 
dustries in the Carolinas, the steel mills in 
Alabama, the productive fields of cotton and 
other crops, the vast oilfields of Texas and 
Louisiana, or the bustling seaports of which 
we are so proud. The progress of the South 
must be judged by the fact that such 
achievements have been accomplished by 
a people who emerged from humiliating and 
devastating circumstances only a relatively 
short time ago in our national history. 





ROBERT E. GROSS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
people of Georgia are particularly sad- 
dened by the death of the illustrious in- 
dustrialist and financier, Robert E. 
Gross. 

As founder and board chairman of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Mr. Gross dem- 
onstrated a faith in Georgia and Georgia 
people which has given our State its 
largest industrial employer—the Georgia 
division of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., at 
Marietta, Ga. 

While I did not have the privilege of 
knowing Mr. Gross intimately, I had long 
been profoundly impressed by his sound 
philosophy of business and his progres- 
sive attitude which are reflected in the 
good citizenship practiced by Lockheed 
plants wherever they are located. His 
vision for the future of aviation, his ad- 
herence to free enterprise economics and 
his dedication to worthy civic and re- 
ligious causes made him an outstanding 
example of the American ideal of success 
through one’s own efforts. 

The contribution which Mr. Gross, his 
brother, Lockheed President Courtland 
S. Gross, and their associates in the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. made to the eco- 
nomic advancement of the State of 
Georgia will long be remembered in 
deepest gratitude. 

For myself and all Georgians I extend 
to his family sincerest sympathy in the 
great loss which they and the Nation 
have suffered in his passing. 
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PROPOSED AGENCY FOR DISARMA- 
MENT AND WORLD PEACE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Friday, August 25, 1961, the Minneapolis 
Star published an editorial entitled “One 
Road to Peace.” The editorial relates to 
President Kennedy’s proposal to estab- 
lish a permanent U.S. Agency for Dis- 
armament and World Peace and Secu- 
rity. The editorial favors the proposed 
legislation and makes some constructive 
suggestions. 

I am happy to say that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations has been holding 
hearings on the bill, as has the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the other body. 
In the past week the Committee on For- 
eign Relations has held several sessions 
to mark up the bill and make refine- 
ments. Today we completed our basic 
work on the bill. It is hoped that tomor- 
row morning, at 10 o’clock, the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations will report fa- 
vorably the bill to establish a permanent 
U.S. Agency for Disarmament and World 
Peace and Security. 

It was my privilege, along with many 
cosponsors, to introduce the bill in the 
Senate. I believe the passage of the bill 
would be a distinct contribution to U.S. 
foreign policy and to the Nation’s over- 
all program of national security. 

There will be those who will ask, “Why 
do we talk about establishing a U.S. Dis- 
armament Agency at the very time we 
are calling upon our people to pay more 
for national defense and security in the 
form of modern weapons?” 

It appears to me that if ever there was 
a time when we ought to look forward to 
the hope of peace and ought to be plant- 
ing our steps in pursuit of peace care- 
fully and methodically, it is now. The 
arms race does not offer a solution to 
the world’s programs. The arms race 
may offer a way to dissolve the world 
through combustion, heat, and explo- 
sion, but it does not offer a way to solve 
the problems which confront mankind. 

I believe the Government of the 
United States will be taking a very 
worthy and notable step if it pioneers in 
the field of searching for a workable, ef- 
fective system of disarmament. I am 
happy to say that our country will be 
the first to establish such an agency. 
One of the real weaknesses in U.S. for- 
eign policy in recent years has been our 
lack of adequate preparation for the 
negotiations which have been underway 
for several years with the Soviet Union 
on the subject of disarmament. 

It should be noted that the officials of 
this administration, including the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Secretary of State, 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and other prominent per- 
sons, have strongly supported the pro- 
posed legislation. 

It should be noted also that the former 
President of the United States, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, has supported such legis- 
lation. Former Secretary of State 
Christian Herter, former Secretary of 
Defense Gates, the former U.S. Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, Mr. 
Lodge, the former U.S. representative to 
the United Nations and to the Geneva 
Conference on Nuclear Test Suspension, 
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Mr. Wadsworth, all have supported the 
proposed legislation. 

Also, General Gruenther, the former 
commander of the NATO forces, and 
General Lemnitzer, the present Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, support 
the proposed legislation. 

One of the most moving pieces of tes- 
timony was that of General Gruenther, 
who testified as to the importance of the 
United States of America not only equip- 
ping itself to defend itself by means of 
an adequate national defense, but also 
equipping itself to search relentlessly, ef- 
fectively, and perseveringly for peace 
through disarmament, through effective 
programs of inspection and control over 
disarmament. 

I had the privilege of sitting through 
the hearings and found them to be one 
of the most reassuring expressions of 
public policy on the part of the leading 
citizens of our country that I have heard 
in recent years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial from the Min- 
neapolis Star printed at this point in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Star, Aug. 25, 1961] 
One ROAD TO PEACE 

With the Soviet Union stepping up its 
pressures against the United States and the 
West, some people have questioned the wis- 
dom of President Kennedy’s proposal to set 
up a permanent U.S. Disarmament Agency 
for World Peace and Security. 

They argue that the proposal appears to 
be a defensive move at the very time that 
the United States is under new Soviet pres- 
sure and propaganda attacks in West Berlin 
and in other crisis areas. 

It is true that prospects for peace and 
disarmament are not very bright in times 
of tension, but the United States must be 
ready for peace as well as war. President 
Kennedy in his May 25 message to Congress 
said, for example: 

“Our arms do not prepare for war. They 
are efforts to discourage and resist the ad- 
ventures of others that could end in war. 
That is why it is consistent with these ef- 
forts that we continue to press for properly 
safeguarded measures.” 

Under the current proposal—offered in the 
Senate by Senator HusBerT HUMPHREY and 
several colleagues and in the House by a 
group of Congressmen including Minnesota 
Representatives WALTER JuDD, JOHN BLAT- 
NIK, and JOSEPH KarTH—the new US. Dis- 
armament Agency would be concerned not 
only with ways and means of controlling 
and limiting armaments. It would be part 
of an overall peace program, and its Director 
would sit in on National Security Council 
meetings reaching decisions on disarmament 
and related issues. 

Arthur Dean, one of America’s current 
disarmament negotiators, recently pointed 
out that since 1945 at least 19 different peo- 
ple have had the responsibility at one time 
or another for America’s disarmament ne- 
gotiations. The result has been a lack of 
consistency, a lack of continuity, a lack of 
expert advice, a lack of research, and a gen- 
eral lack of information that hurt the United 
States when negotiations were undertaken. 

The new Agency would be a concrete ex- 
pression of the American Government’s con- 
tinuing efforts to examine every possible 
route to peace. It also would be a perma- 
nent Agency with its own appropriation, its 
own employees, and its own specialists, 
scientists, and technical personnel to deal 
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with the technical, political, economic, and 
legal problems involved. These people would 
have a dedication and responsibility to a 
permanent Agency that those who have been 
“on loan” from other Government agencies 
to the temporary disarmament office never 
have had. 

Former President Eisenhower, in support- 
ing the proposal, said in a letter to President 
Kennedy: 

“While any progress toward real disarma- 
ment can be achieved only where the oppos- 
ing sides genuinely pursue the ideal of peace, 
yet it is futile to speculate as to whether 
progress toward peace or disarmament should 
take priority in such effort. It is clear that 
they must progress in step-by-step coordi- 
nation, as otherwise nothing will be accom- 
plished.” 

With the arms race continuing, with the 
Communists keeping their pressure on the 
non-Communist world, with weapons be- 
coming increasingly destructive and com- 
plex, the danger of an accidental beginning 
to a new world war increases day by day. 
The United States can take the lead in 
showing its responsible concern for peace 
and disarmament by making the Disarma- 
ment Agency a permanent arm of Govern- 
ment. Congress ought to do so before 
winding up its current session. 





TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 


additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 





RESOLUTION 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST ACCIDEN- 
TAL WAR 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted a resolu- 
tion—Senate Resolution 203—relative to 
safeguards against accidental war, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Humpnurey, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 





SOVIET RESUMPTION OF NUCLEAR 
TESTS UNDERLINES NEED FOR 
SOVIET REPORT TO U.N. ON SAFE- 
GUARDS AGAINST NUCLEAR WAR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Tass announcement of Soviet plans for 
resumption of nuclear tests contains a 
deeper and grimmer significance to 
mankind than first analysis might 
indicate. 

For one thing, the Soviet decision 
adds immense complications to the prob- 
lem of avoiding accidental thermo- 
nuclear war. 

Why? Because now, the sheer num- 
ber of Soviet nuclear explosions, and the 
immense, complex preparations for their 
tests will multiply the number of possi- 
bilities that someone, somewhere, may 
press the wrong button, or forget to do 
the right thing, or misinterpret radar 
blips, infrared, or other signals. 

The whole international atmosphere 
has become charged by the Soviet an- 
nouncement in a way that puts nerves 
on edge to a dangerous degree. 

Meanwhile, there remains worldwide 
hair-trigger balance of early warning 
systems. These systems involve man-to- 
man, machine-to-machine, machine-to- 
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man communication. The systems 
could be upset by unforeseen contingen- 
cies which are now multiplied by the re- 
grettable Soviet decision. 

It is for this reason, among others, 
that I am introducing today for appro- 
priate reference a resolution to achieve 
a goal which I cited to the Senate on 
July 31. The resolution would express 
the sense of the Senate that the U.S. 
representative to the United Nations ask 
each of the major powers possessing 
capability of nuclear and thermonuclear 
warfare to report on measures which 
they have taken as safeguards against 
accidental conflict. 

Since my statement of July 31, the in- 
tensification of the Berlin crisis has it- 
self underlined the danger of accidental 
war by “escalation.” 

MY REQUEST TO DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Since then, too, at hearings conducted 
on the pending legislation to establish a 
U.S. Disarmament Agency for World 
Peace and Security, I asked that the 
Department of Defense supply certain 
information—which might be available 
in the open literature. I asked what 
has been reported, if anything, as re- 
gards steps the Sino-Soviet bloc may 
have taken to prevent unauthorized or 
accidental use of nuclear weapons. 

In the subsequent reply from Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Roswell Gilpatric, 
I was informed—as I anticipated: 

The Soviet Union has characteristically 
cloaked in secrecy any technical procedures 
or other measures it may have adopted to 
control and prevent unauthorized or acci- 
dental use of nuclear weapons. 


The same letter stated with respect to 
fail-safe procedures: 

The Soviets have not disclosed whether 
they employ any such control and safety 
procedures themselves. 


This letter will be printed in the hear- 
ings of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on the U.S. Disarmament Agency, 
shortly to be released. 


ONE-TIME REPORT WILL NOT SUFFICE 


Now, let me stress this fact: The type 
of report which I believe should be made 
to the United Nations cannot be as- 
sumed to consist of only a one-time 
statement. Actually, safeguard proce- 
dures which might be reported and 
which might be regarded as adequate in, 
say, September 1961, may prove utterly 
futile within a few months from now 
because of technologial developments. 

Updating the reports to the U.N. will 
therefore be essential. The fundamental 
situation which disturbs others and my- 
self is that, right now, the world does 
not have the slightest notion as to any 
safeguards whatsoever—whether obso- 
lete or up to the minute—on the Sino- 
Soviet bloc’s part. 

THE DILEMMA OF AN OVERELABORATE SYSTEM OF 
BALANCE 

The plain fact, too, is that the United 
States itself faces a critical and chronic 
dilemma: how to build sufficient safe- 
guards so as to avoid accidental trigger- 
ing of an international holocaust, while 
at the same time not encumbering rea- 
sonable speed of response to a genuine 
attack in such a way as to result in na- 
tional suicide. 
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To resolve this dilemma, the United 
States must constantly reevaluate its 
own safeguard system. To build in so 
safe a system that it is overelaborate 
might mean that we deprive ourselves of 
the capacity to retaliate promptly. Yet, 
to permit too unsafe a system would be 
to run the risk of accidental triggering 
of war. 

Thisis a fearsome problem. It demon- 
strates that we will probably be living for 
the rest of our lives in a situation of 
particularly delicate balance in which 
both sides adapt their system of pre- 
cautions so as to cope with unforeseen 
technological breakthroughs. 

Does not mankind have the right to 
know about the safeguards which both 
sides have already instituted? 

Does the world only want to know 
about the safeguards which have al- 
ready been revealed in such large meas- 
ure—wholly voluntarily—by this open 
society of the free world? 

Should mankind be silent while a 
closed system—the Communist system— 
denies mankind even the most elemen- 
tary data as to its safeguards? 

PRECEDENT FOR U.N. REQUEST OF REPORT 


There is ample precedent for the type 
of report which I suggest. 

The United Nations and its specialized 
agencies request of all member states 
a great many types of information, con- 
cerning activities within the latter’s re- 
spective borders. For example, trustee- 
ship information is required on trust 
territories. Health information, data on 
education and a wide variety of other in- 
formation is requested routinely by 
WHO, UNESCO, and so forth. 

Does the world believe that the United 
Nations should be interested in request- 
ing routine data for, say, the “U.N. 
Demographic Yearbook,” but that the 
U.N. should not be interested in request- 
ing life-or-death data, which may help 
determine whether the human race may 
be accidentally blown to pieces? 

MEANING OF FAILURE TO ACT 


Let me point out that if the Senate 
were to fail to act on this resolution, or 
if we acted favorably and the United 
Nations were thereafter to fail to act, 
such failure might in effect be regarded 
as tacit acquiesence in the present. si- 
lence of the Sino-Soviet bloc on this 
crucial subject. 

By contrast, if this resolution were 
to be favorably acted upon both in the 
Senate and the United Nations, it would 
attest to mankind’s right to know, in- 
deed, its insistence on knowing. 

RESOLUTION IS NOT UNREALISTIC 


Now, I well recognize that the reaction 
of some individuals to my resolution may 
be that it is allegedly unrealistic to ex- 
pect the Soviet Union to report on even 
a portion of its safeguards. 

That negative appraisal does not, how- 
ever, constitute an argument against en- 
actment of the resolution. Indeed, the 
chances may not really be favorable for 
this or a great many other worthy ob- 
jectives which we seek for the safety of 
the human race. But that is no argu- 
ment against making the effort. 

National and international survival are 
too crucial for us to hold back on any 
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sound effort for peace, regardless of its 
chances of success. 

A point which I wish to stress, too, 
is that, the very act of asking the United 
Nations that a report be requested on 
this subject is itself a constructive con- 
tribution to mankind’s safety. 

For Senate passage of the resolution 
would put all powers on notice that the 
Senate feels that the substantive issue 
of safeguards had best receive undivided 
attention on both sides, whether or not 
the Sino-Soviet bloc ever chooses to make 
a report. 

EXCERPTS FROM HERMAN KAHN BOOK 


Now, as I reported on July 31, I have 
made a diligent search of the literature 
and find no facts bearing upon Sino- 
Soviet bloc precautions. There has not 
even been much discussion or specula- 
tion as to what the Sino-Soviet bloc may 
or may not have done. 

One of the relatively few analyses of 
the problem may be found in the book 
“On Thermonuclear War,” by the dis- 
tinguished observer, Herman Kahn, pub- 
lished by the Princeton University Press. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp the text of my 
resolution, followed by a few excerpts 
from Mr. Kahn’s notable volume. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the res- 
olution and excerpts will be printed in 
the REcorp. 

The resolution (S. Res. 203) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 


Whereas the people and the Government of 
the United States are unalterably committed 
to exploring every possible means to pre- 
vent the holocaust of war; and 

Whereas a third world war might involve 
incalculable destruction by nuclear and 
thermonuclear weapons, resulting in wide- 
spread loss of life and suffering among not 
only the combatant powers but among vast 
additional sections of the human race; and 

Whereas a danger exists that such a war 
could occur by accident, as through me- 
chanical error, faulty human interpretation 
of warning signals, issuance of irreversible 
commands by an undesignated individual, 
or through a wide variety of other un- 
planned possibilities; and 

Whereas localized conflict by conventional 
weapons might, without the decision of su- 
preme authority, start a chain reaction lead- 
ing unintentionally to a combatant’s use of 
nuclear and thermonuclear weapons; and 

Whereas the United States Government 
has taken elaborate precautions against any 
deficiency or error which could lead to ac- 
cidental nuclear war and has voluntarily 
informed the people of this Nation and of 
the world through press, radio, television, 
and other means concerning many of these 
safeguards; and 

Whereas other governments of the free 
world have similarly released information 
concerning safeguards against accidental 
nuclear conflict; and 

Whereas the Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Communist China, and states 
within the Communist bloc have released 
no information concerning their precau- 
tions to prevent accidental conflict: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate respectfully 
recommends that the President instruct the 
United States representative to the United 
Nations to propose in the Security Council, 
and to press for adoption by the Council, 
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a resolution calling upon the member 
states which possess weapons or capabilities 
in nuclear warfare to report at the earliest 
possible date, to the extent consistent with 
the reasonable requirements of national 
and international security, on the organi- 
zational, procedural, mechanical, and other 
precautions or safeguards which they have 
taken to prevent accidental nuclear con- 
flict. 


The excerpts presented by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY are as follows: 


Excerpts From Book, “ON THERMONUCLEAR 
War,” spy HERMAN KAHN, MEMBER OF THE 
PHYSICS DIVISION, THE RAND CorP. 


(P. 205:) 
AN “‘ACCIDENTAL’’ ACCIDENT 


Let us now turn to the second of our 
eight basic situations. There may be an ap- 
preciable possibility of an accidental or other- 
wise unpremeditated war even when the sit- 
uation is not tense. Almost all military 
planners believe that unless forces are much 
more alert and dispersed in the future than 
they have been in the past they will be ex- 
tremely vulnerable to surprise attacks, As 
a result, there are all kinds of proposals to 
use extremely quick reaction or extreme dis- 
persal with correspondingly dispersed con- 
trol as a protection. But many who have 
studied the situation think that some pro- 
posals calling for forces of this kind can 
make us dangerously prone to accidents. 
For example, many studies indicate that 
unless a strategic force occasionally reacts 
in some appropriate way to false alarms, it 
runs a risk of not reacting at all when 
the real thing comes along. Some of the 
proposals advocated for quick-reacting or 
dispersed control systems could not survive 
many false alarms without some appreciable 
risk of setting off an accidental war. Even 
the current relatively reliable fail-safe or pos- 
itive control systems may become dangerous 
if the Soviets adopt similar measures and 
either of the two sides is so careless in his 
operating practices that a_ self-fulfilling 
prophesy is set into motion. 

+ * 


* + * 


Therefore in some sense the Russians have 
a legitimate right to ask certain kinds of 
questions about our operations, and we 
should be willing to answer these questions. 
Insofar as our system depends on things 
which cannot be explained to the Russians 
and which they may worry about, the sys- 
tem has a serious inadequacy. It is to our 
interest to convince the Russians that they 
do not have to be trigger happy. (They 
ought to do the same with us.) To the ex- 
tent that they raise serious issues, they 
should be treated seriously, and we should 
even give careful consideration to their rela- 
tively clumsy propaganda campaigns. Un- 
fortunately, the Soviets do not seem to be as 
interested in this problem as they ought to 
be. The U.S. technical experts at the 1958 
Geneva Conference on Safeguards against 
Surprise Attack tried to discuss with the 
Soviet delegates measures that would reduce 
the risk of misunderstandings that might 
lead to an accidental war, but the Soviet 
delegates stressed the larger issues and re- 
fused to look at narrow technica] problems. 
(However, our own position may have been 
excessively narrow.) 

Fortunately, if proper preparations have 
been made, it is not necessary to take off on 
a false alarm just because the other side has 
done so. On the other hand, unless both 
sides make preparations for some kind of 
“hold” ability—for example, by refueling the 
airborne planes or bringing reserve planes 
to an alert status—it could be dangerous to 
call back the bombers unless it were certain 
that the triggering signal was a false alarm. 
Even with preparations, there may be some 
degradation if the timing is interrupted. 
Once this force has turned back or tried 
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temporizing measure, schedules are de- 

Some bombers will lack fuel to turn 
back again. A large number of those planes 
that land may for some time be unavailable 
for a coordinated strike for various reasons 
connected with maintenance, crew fatigue, 
timing, and so on. 

Unless we are properly prepared, fear of 
accidental war may lead to crippling re- 
straints. Most people, when asked to choose 
between (1) a force which is invulnerable 
but achieves this invulnerability by having 
(every year) one chance in a hundred of 
starting a war accidentally, or (2) a force 
which is nonaccident prone, but at a result 
is so handicapped that it is vulnerable to 
clever attacks, will choose the second. They 
do not believe anyone would be so insane as 
to launch a deliberate attack, but the 
thought of accidental war is all too real. 
(A psychologist friend tells me that if one 
asks a 10 year old what he expects to be 
he will often answer, “An engineer, unless 
some fool accidentally presses a button, in 
which case I'll be nothing.”) Therefore, 
unless non-accident-prone reactions are de- 
signed into the system, this could mean that 
the buttons will not be fully connected. If 
@ surprise attack actually occurs, an appreci- 
able portion of the offense may be destroyed 
on the ground. While this would not dis- 
turb the facade school, the possibility does 
disturb those who believe that as much of 
the offensive force as possible should play 
a role in punishing the enemy or in limiting 


damage. 
* * om + * 
(Pp. 227-228:) 


It will be well at this point to list system- 
atically ways in which a war could arise. 
This will remind us of some of the specifics 
that have to be considered. Table 36 covers 
basically the same area covered by the five 
classes of wars in table 33, but this time the 
viewpoint is that of the arms controller 
rather than the strategist. While the two 
viewpoints should be much closer than they 
have been in the past since both are trying 
to enhance security, it is almost inevitable 
in this world of parochial interests and bu- 
reaucratic specialization that they should 
differ. Table 36 tries to take account of the 
differences. The strategist is mainly trying 
to improve his nation’s military position and 
international influence; the arms controller 
is trying to reduce the risks of war. How- 
ever, the best members of both occupations 
may find their outlooks quite close, and in 
some ways, perhaps identical. 


TABLE 36.—The arms controller’s view of war 


1. Accident: 
(a) False preemption. 
(b) Unauthorized behavior. 
(c) True mechanical or human error. 
2. Miscalculation: 
(a) Escalation. 
(b) Rationality of irrationality. 
(c) Overconfidence. 
3. Calculation: 
(a) Reciprocal fear of suprise attack. 
(b) Type II deterrence situation. 
(c) Other crisis (internal or external). 
(ad) Preventive war. 
(e) World domination. 
4. Catalytic: 
(a) Ambitious third nation. 
(b) Desperate third nation. 


The foregoing list is neither exhaustive nor 
disjoint. It is not exhaustive because our 
Weapons systems are so new and their im- 
pact on each other and on international 
relations are so unknown that it would not 
be surprising if a war could start in some 
unforeseen manner. They are not disjoint 
because the causes of a war can occur in 
series or overlap in subtle ways. The four 


major topics are listed in the author's per- 
sonal order of decreasing probability of 
actually being a cause of war in the next 
decade or so. 
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The first item on table 36, “False preemp- 
tion,” is the most publicized possibility and 
one difficult to consider objectively. I have 
pointed out that in a properly designed sys- 
tem it is most unlikely that this could be 
caused by a simple false alarm, but such an 
attack could be triggered by a series of false 
alarms if a chain of self-fulfilling prophesies 
should be set into motion. The prevention 
of this last possibility may be one of the 
most important objectives of arms control. 
It is also conceivable that a pathological 
individual will deliberately try to start a war. 
The Soviets have made much of the possi- 
bility that a deranged American pilot on 
airborne alert would take it in his head to 
attack the Soviet Union. However, there are 
many safeguards against this behavior. Also 
it is most unlikely that an attack by a lone 
plane would touch off a war. Another possi- 
bility is given by Peter Bryant (in “Red 
Alert,” Ace Books, Inc., New York, 1958). He 
discusses how a determined SAC general, 
who, unknown to his superiors, is incurably 
ill and whose judgment and sense of dis- 
cipline are affected by this knowledge, de- 
cides to end the Soviet problem. Bryant is 
most interesting when he discusses the clever 
way the general negates the elaborate sys- 
tem set up to prevent unauthorized be- 
havior. And last there is the possibility of 
a genuine accident—a switch failing, some 
ICBM’s being launched through some 
mechancial or human error, some stockpile 
weapons accidentally exploding—any of 
which might, in spite of the safeguards, set 
off a self-fulfilling prophesy. These possi- 
bilities (unauthorized behavior and true 
mechanical or human error) can be influ- 
enced by collaboration with potential 
enemies in the sense that the degree of alert- 
ness or decentralized control that is required 
for one’s force may be dependent on the 
overall strategic environment. Basically, 
however, the problem of unauthorized be- 
havior or true mechanical or human error 
must be handled by unilateral action. Acci- 
dent proneness may increase somewhat sim- 
ply as a byproduct of the number of alert 
weapons. However, the really dangerous in- 
tensification is likely to come from the 
proliferation of independent capabilities, 
each with its own standards of training, re- 
liability of personnel, and safety practices. 





ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no other business to be trans- 
acted, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 55 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
September 6, 1961, at 10 o’clock a.m. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 5, 1961: 
POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 
Raymond F. Lynn, Brewton, Ala., in place 
of W. H. Schad, transferred. 
William F. Salter, Evergreen, Ala., in place 
of M, R. Cunningham, retired. 
Margaret E. Matthews, Gallion, Ala., in 
place of G. L. Collins, retired. 
ALASKA 


Marjorie L. Sharnbroich, Wrangell, Alaska, 
in place of E. R. Sharnbroich, deceased. 





September 5 


ARKANSAS 


Lucille U. Mink, Bay, Ark., in place of 
M. L. Cherry, retired. 

Cleveland L. Hodges, Earle, Ark., in place 
of L. F. Harris, retired. 

Mary E. Ingram, Hazen, Ark., in place of 
L. A. Tyson, resigned. 

Elizabeth A. Anderson, Monticello, Ark., 
in place of G. W. Stephenson, retired. 

Vivian R. Craig, Newark, Ark., in place of 
R. M. Craig, retired. 

John S. Buttry, Pea Ridge, Ark., in place 
of F. F. Wood, retired. 


CALIFORNIA 


Carl C. Courtney, Alhambra, 
place of H. P. Dowdell, deceased. 

Charles W. Spencer, Aptos, Calif., in place 
of A. L. Weiser, resigned. 

Robert N. Kisner, Buena Park, Calif., in 
place of M. F. Inskeep, transferred. 

John Santana, Cloverdale, Calif., in place 
of P. S. Kinsey, removed. 

Dolores L. Sprague, Fulton, Calif., in place 
of Stella Sprague, retired. 

Elbridge W. Skeahan, Grass Valley, Calif., 
in place of W. J. Wieger, retired. 

Ruby M. Ambrosini, Korbel, Calif., in place 
of M. M. Morrison, retired. 

E. Howard Stinson, Lindsay, 
place of E. M. Bandy, retired. 

Leslie S. Brown, Monterey, Calif., in place 
of K. U. Brown, retired. 

Vernon G. Dingley, Monterey Park., Calif., 
in place of A. J. O’Sullivan, retired. 

H. Norman Green, Shell Beach, Calif., in 
place of G. L. Mays, retired. 

Richard T. Higgins, Truckee, Calif., in 
place of Elizabeth Bavier, retired. 

Clifford J. Sorem, Ventura, Calif., in place 
of E. C. Ortega, retired. 

COLORADO 

Dale E. Pralle, Burlington, Colo., in place 
of M. E. Vogt, retired. 

William H. Farnum, Jr., Glenwood Springs, 
Colo., in place of J. B, Schutte, retired. 

Clara W. Dennison, Hesperus, Colo., in 
place of Ethel Dunn, retired. 

Hugh L. Grauerholz, Yuma, Colo., in place 
of P. L, Kohlmeier, transferred. 


CONNECTICUT 
Walter M. McGinniss, Brookfield, Conn., 
in place of V. C. Geddes, resigned. 
Eugene D. Lynch, New Milford, Conn., in 
place of J. J. Berger, resigned. 
DELAWARE 


Hazel D. Grier, Woodside, Del., in place of 
H. M. Jones, deceased. 
FLORIDA 
V. Paige Pinnell, Gainesville, Fla., in place 
of J. G. Davis, retired. 
Mabel J. Wolfe, Key Largo, Fla., in place 
of G. H. Brown, retired. 
Roy C. Arnold, Okeechobee, Fla., in place 
of H. L. Stokes, retired. 
Clestelle W. Wadsworth, Wimauma, Fia., 
in place of A. A. Wadsworth, retired. 
GEORGIA 
James M. Groover, Boston, Ga., in place of 
D. R. Adams, retired. 
Lois B. Bryan, Brooklet, Ga., in place of 
T. R. Bryan, Jr., removed. 
Fred H. Tanner, Commerce, Ga., in place of 
L. L. Ward, retired. 
Oscar M. Roberts, Donalsonville, Ga., in 
place of C. W. Beardsley, retired. 
Leonard E. Smith, Lyerly, Ga., in place 
of J.C. Williams, deceased. 
Susie G. Ellington, Montrose, Ga., in place 
of J. E. Custer, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
Hazel M. Craig, Alma, Ill., in place of Myron 
Craig, retired. 
Henry T. Verfurth, Morris, Ill., in place of 
J. T. Donahoe, retired. 
Theodore C. Geocaris, Mount Prospect, Ill., 
in place of Joseph Knuth, retired. 


Calif., in 


Calif., in 


. 
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Thomas D. Neal, Sandoval, Ill., in place of 
M. M. Hawley, retired. 

Warden D. White, Wayne City, Ill., in place 
of Ira Dezouche, retired. 

Clifford L. Shipman, Fowler, Ind., in place 
of P. J. Lockhart, retired. 


INDIANA 


Howard K. Sundheimer, Wabash, Ind., in 
place of A. E. Reynolds, deceased. 

S. Wayne Hillyer, Williamsport, Ind., in 
place of L. J. Etnire, retired. 


IOWA 


Leo W. Dodd, Conrad, Iowa, in place of 
J. F. Alexander, retired. 

Eleanora B. Sofranko, Lovilia, Iowa, in 
place of W. F. Gaddis, deceased. 

Joseph C. Chervenka, Tama, Iowa, in place 
of G. J. Svacina, transferred. 


KANSAS 


Norbert F. Eisenbarth, Corning, Kans., in 
place of L. E. Kempin, retired. 

Isaac M. Wilson, Easton, Kans., in place 
of B. M. Stafford, retired. 

Paul J. O’Connell, Jr., Shawnee Mission, 
Kans., office established August 1, 1960. 

Thomas B. Tichenor, Brandenburg, Ky., in 
place of T. W. Wilson, resigned. 

Lawrence H. Framme, Jr., Carrollton, Ky., 
in place of S. R. Hill, retired. 

Fay J. Hampton, McRoberts, Ky., in place 
of M. B. Johnson, deceased. 


LOUISIANA 


Ivy J. Miller, Church Point, La., in place of 
Stephen Bellard, retired. 

Mary Jo McCutcheon, Clinton, La., in place 
of H. H. Phares, retired. 

Lonnie J. Cryer, De Quincy, La., in place 
of M. A. Kent, retired. 


MARYLAND 


James E. Gault, Bishopville, Md., in place 
of H.R. Ringler, retired. 

Rebecca T. Groton, Glencoe, Md., in place 
of T. C. Groton, deceased. 

William L. Harbstreet, Lutherville-Timoni- 
um, Md., in place of E. W. Sperry, resigned. 

Sylvia L. Golden, Nanjemoy, Md., in place 
of M. C. Ward, retired. 

Elma K. Goodhand, Queenstown, Md., in 
place of M. S. Cross, retired. 

Charles H. Ross, Smithsburg, Md., in place 
of E. L. Bachtell, deceased. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Irene F. Christian, Cataumet, Mass., in 
place of M. N. Bowman, retired. 

Daniel N. McCarthy, Groton, Mass., in 
place of W. H. Folkins, retired. 

James W. Griffin, Swansea, Mass., in place 
of H. E. Lenon, deceased. 

MICHIGAN 

Victor Batt, Allen, Mich., in place of W. Z. 
Todd, transferred. 

Thomas A. Dowell, Battle Creek, Mich., in 
place of J. O. Curry, retired. 

James V. Baese, Elsie, Mich., in place of 
C. S. Goodrich, retired. 

Arlene B. Dolehanty, Gaines, Mich., in 
place of E. R. Stevenson, retired. 

Donald E. Fish, Grand Blanc, Mich., in 
place of M. M. Blower, removed. 

Peter V. Pini, Lake Linden, Mich., in place 
of R. S. Eddy, retired. 

Eugene J. Jones, Mendon, Mich., in place 
of M. C. Travis, removed. 

Evar J. Villemure, Newberry, Mich., in 
place of Joseph Villemure, retired. 

Leonard E. VanSickle, Prudenville, Mich., 
in place of L. L. Malcomson, retired. 

Richard L. Finkbeiner, Wayland, Mich., in 
place of M. R. Ehle, removed. 

MINNESOTA 

Arol D. Hansen, Askov, Minn., in place of 
Svend Petersen, deceased. 

Oliver A, Herrick, Austin, Minn., in place 
of Elmer Requa, deceased. 


Gerald J. Den Ouden, Edgerton, Minn., in 
place of A. F. Bolluyt, transferred. 
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Ione A. Slattery, Kilkenny, Minn., in place 
of Alice Gillespie, retired. 

Clayton C. Linn, Kimball, Minn., in place 
of R. W. Adkins, deceased. 

John .G. Askew, Wadena, Minn., in place 
of R. H. Ireland, retired. 


MISSISSIPPI 


J. Kyle Lindsey, Booneville, Miss., in place 
of F. J, Fugitt, retired. 

John M. McGowan, Sr., Camden, Miss., in 
place of S. L. Mansell, transferred. 

Travis N. Holman, Tishomingo, Miss., in 
place of J. R. Trimm, retired. 


MISSOURI 


Ward Dennis, Huntsville, Mo., in place of 
C. E. Burkhart, transferred. 

Robert L. Hurst, Rushville, Mo., in place 
of A. N. Cooper, retired. 


MONTANA 


Harry M. Halverson, Glasgow, Mont., in 
place of E, B. Pease, retired. 

Dorothy Lechner, Winifred, Mont., in place 
of M. J. Lechner, deceased. 


NEVADA 


Ernest J. Arch, Reno, Nev., in place of 
Pete Petersen, retired. 


NEW JERSEY 


Richard M. Johnson, Ridgefield, N.J., in 
place of H. J. Formon, deceased. 


NEW YORK 


John P. Frey, Atlantic Beach, N.Y., in place 
of Catherine Damme, retired. 
John M. Edwards, Chester, N.Y., in place 
of J. J. Diffily, deceased. 
Donald F. Andrews, Conklin, N.Y., in place 
of N. S. Andrews, retired. 
Helen S. Victor, Grand Gorge, N.Y., in place 
of A. V. Joslyn, retired. 
John W. Carroll, Jr., Great Neck, N.Y., in 
place of E. F. Higgins, retired. 
George F. Longyear, La Fayette, N.Y., in 
place of I. B. Locke, retired. 
Gerard R. T. O’Grady, Malverne, N.Y., in 
place of K. R. Brewer, retired. 
James D. Donahue, North Creek, N.Y., in 
place of M. R. Rattigan, retired. 
Kessler B. Baldwin, South Otselic, N.Y., in 
place of C. B. Baldwin, deceased. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Lester I. Carpenter, Belmont, N.C., in place 
of J. M. Armstrong, retired. 
Robert E. Williams, Black Mountain, N.C., 
in place of H. A. Kerlee, removed. 
Belle Cable, Fontana Dam, N.C., in place 
of B, Q. Cable, transferred. 
Willis Q. Moore, Hayesville, N.C., in place 
of F. R. Jones, retired. 
Daniel A. Swindell, Robbins, N.C., in place 
of G. E. Walker, deceased. 
Stanley L. West, Weaverville, N.C., in place 
of Kate Reagan, retired. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Donaid A. Supler, Verona, N. Dak., in place 
of A. F. Jones, retired. 
Dale C. Nesemeier, West Fargo, N. Dak., 
in place of K. A. Peterson, deceased. 
OHIO 
Erva L. Sibrel, Gypsum, Ohio, in place of 
J. A. Wierzba, removed. 
Richard L. Rizor, Mount Victory, Ohio, 
in place of Helen Shilts, retired. 
Kenneth W. Bailey, New Albany, Ohio, in 
place of V. E. Clouse, retired. 
Paul Sutch, Painesviile, Ohio, in place of 
J. J. Cawley, retired. 
George G. Walters, Reynoldsburg, Ohio, 
in place of C. G. Roshon, retired. 
Harold M. Brown, Waverly, Ohio, in place 
of E. H. Jackson, retired. 
OKLAHOMA 
Volney B. Howell, Fort Gibson, Okla., in 
place of L. B. Rogers, deceased. 
Billy L. Humphreys, Grandfield, Okla., in 
place of H. N. Patterson, retired. 
Wendall D. Berry, Granite, Okla., in place 
of J. C. R. Boyd, transferred. 
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Anna J. Stepp, Headrick, Okla., in place of 

W. W. Stepp, deceased. 
OREGON 

Frederick L. Langston, Cottage Grove., 
Oreg., in place of K. V. Richards, retired. 

Robert M. Buck, Lake Oswego, Oreg., in 
place of G. H. Carl, deceased. 

Gerald J. McGlinn, St. Helens, Oreg., in 
place of C. W. Wickman, deceased. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

John C. McCurdy, Adamsville, Pa., in place 
of J. H. Neese, retired. 

Howard V. Strasser, Albion, Pa., in place of 
M. A. Rood, retired. 

Joseph R. Walsh, Carbondale, Pa., in place 
of John Nally, retired. 

Agnes M. Smith, Dunlo, Pa., in place of 
M. J. Musilek, retired. 

Bertram L. Ream, Elizabethtown, Pa., in 
place of E. M. Miller, retired. 

W. Armour Fegely, Fleetwood, Pa., in place 
of W. M. Bauscher, retired. 

Ross P. Petrone, Jr., Wildwood, Pa., in 
place of E. C. Hardt, retired. 


PUERTO RICO 


Pascasio Vidal-Chacon, Ensenada, P.R., in 

place of Julia Chacon de Vidal, retired. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Harry Kizirian, Providence, R.I., in place 
of R. A. Creekan, retired. 

John E. Conley, Warren, R.I., in place of 
Fred Beauchaine, retired. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


William O. Callahan, Columbia, S.C., in 

place of E. C. Goza, retired. 
TENNESSEE 

Hybernia C. McMillan, Charlotte, Tenn., 
in place of H. B. Crow, removed. 

Edward A. Riordan, Dickson, Tenn., in 
place of H. N. Reeves, retired. 

Hazel E. Seward, Eads, Tenn., in place of 
J. K. Tynes, removed. 

Lucille J. Lovell, Hampshire, Tenn., in 
place of S. A. Leftwich, transferred. 

Guilford S. Ligon, Mount Pleasant, Tenn., 
in place of M. S. Stewart, retired. 

Raymond B. Gibson, Spring City, Tenn., in 
place of C. G. McCuistion, resigned. 

TEXAS 

Thomas M. Yarrell, Belton, Tex., in place of 
E. L. Upshaw, removed. 

Elvin C. MoehlIman, Bryan, Tex., in place of 
J. P. Carroll, deceased. 

Laura B. Stringer, Buda, Tex., in place 
of J. M. Barber, retired. 

Ernest Gregg, College Station, Tex., in 
place of T. O. Walton, retired. 

M. Forrest Brooks, Columbus, Tex., in place 
of A. I. Chapman, retired. 

Thomas F. Calhoon, Jr., Liberty, Tex., in 
piace of Tom Calhoon, deceased. 

James H. Mecklin, Marfa, Tex., in place of 
A. L. Logan, retired. 


UTAH 


Ethel N. Jones, Corinne, Utah, in place of 

M. C. Hatch, retired. 
VIRGINIA 

T. Coleman Musgrove, Bedford, Va., in 
place of W. L. Skinnell, retired. 

Virginia L. Fowler, Burke, Va., in place of 
R. R. Carter, retired. 

Walter R. Hines, Jonesville, Va., in place 
of W. F. Cox, removed. 

William E. Doxey, Portsmouth, Va., in place 
of S. F. Kirby, retired. 

Will R. Wilson, Raphine, Va., in place of 
W.S. Wilson, retired. 

Melvin S. Raikes, Roanoke, Va., in place of 
R. L. Via, retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Elizabeth L. Goodpaster, Hoodsport, Wash., 
in place of W. A. Oliver, retired. 

Joseph Fosnick, Sumner, Wash., in place 
of W.L. Barnard, retired. 
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Mary J. Hafer, Elkview, W. Va., in place 
of J. E. Hafer, retired. 

Robert H. Blackwood, Milton, W. Va., in 
place of D. J. Blackwood, retired. 

Stanley A. Hehle, Parsons, W. Va., in place 
of Myrtle Blackman, retired. 

J. Eugene Knowlton, Ravenswood, W. Va., 
in place of W. 8S. Myers, resigned. 


WISCONSIN 


Lillian A. Newton, Augusta, Wis., in place 
of T. F. Boehrer, retired. 

Walter A. Post, Mount Horeb, Wis., in place 
of C. J. Sorenson, retired. 


WYOMING 


Reginald J. O’Neill, Basin, Wyo., in place 
of O. R. Booker, retirea. 


CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 


Col. Arthur H. Frye, Jr., Corps of Engi- 
neers, to be president and senior member 
of the California Debris Commission, under 
the provisions of section 1 of the act of Con- 
gress approved March 1, 1893 (27 Stat. 507) 
(33 U.S.C. 661), vice Brig. Gen. Robert G. 
MacDonnell, U.S. Army, reassigned. 


DIPLOMATIC AND Fo?EIGN SERVICE 


Robert F. Corrigan, of Cio, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 2 and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
general of the United States of America. 

Sidney Schmukler, of Virginia, for ap- 
pointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
class 3, a consul, and a secretary in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

The following-nmamed persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 4, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

James H. Brown, Jr., of New Jersey. 

David J. Carpenter, of Vermont. 

Charles W. Lyons, of Massachusetts. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 5, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America. 

John B. Perkey, Jr., of West Virginia. 

Robert C. Texido, of Rhode Island. 

The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from class 8 to class 7: 

James T. Doyle, of Florida. 

George W. Heatley, of California. 

Edward G. Ruoff, of Ohio. 

The following-nmamed persons for ap- 
pointment as Foreign Service officers of 
class 7, vice consuls of career, and secre- 
taries in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America: 

John D. Blacken, of Washington. 

Donald C. Lautz, of Mlinois. 

Michael B. Peceri, of Florida. 

Miss Jeanette M. Rebuth, of New York. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 8, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Miss Jolahna D. Ballard, of California. 

Richard Irving Burnham, of New York. 

Stephen W. Bosworth, of Michigan. 

Hobart Harrington Cleveland, of Florida. 

John S. Davison, of Michigan. 

Dale Alan Diefenbach, of Ohio. 

Jerrold Mark Dion, of Minnesota. 

David A. Engel, of New Jersey. 

Jonathan W. Ewing, of Pennsylvania. 

Anthony G. Freeman, of New Jersey. 

Frank Ralph Golino, of Pennsylvania. 

Donald Keith Guthrie, of New Mexico. 

Frank G. Helman, of Pennsylvania. 

Herbert A. Hoffman, of Pennsylvania. 

Kenneth C. Keller, of Idaho. 

Edmund H. Kelly, of Ohio. 

William L. Lee, of California. 

John J. MacDougall, of Massachusetts. 

Robert S. McClellan, of New York. 

William H. Metzger, of Ohio. 
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Glenn A. Munro, of Maryland. 

Robert F. Ober, Jr., of Tilinois. 

Charlton M. Pettus, of Missouri. 

Ralph C. Porter Ill, of New Jersey. 

Jerrold C. Rodesch, of Wisconsin. 

Leon Morange Selig, of New York. 

Merle W. Shoemaker, of Pennsylvania, 

N. Shaw Smith, of Virginia. 

Robert R. Strand, of Ohio. 

Gerry Eastman Studds, of Massachusetts. 

Peter A. Sutherland, of Massachusetts. 

Elroy Thiel, of Wisconsin. 

John William Warnock, Jr., of Ohio. 

Keith W. Wheelock, of Maryland. 

Theodore S. Wilkinson III, of the District 
of Columbia. 

Thomas Edward Williams, of Kansas. 

Miss Hanna W. H. Woods, of Arkansas. 

Ronald E. Woods, of Arizona. 

The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve Officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America: 

Clarence H. Alspaugh, Jr., of Virginia. 

Phillips Bradley, of Maine. 

John DeNoia, of New Jersey. 

Richard Erstein, of Massachusetts. 

Evan Fotos, of Massachusetts. 

Carl L. Gebunhr, of Iowa. 

Edwin P. Kennedy, Jr., of Ohio. 

Mortimer C. Love, of Pennsylvania. 

Jack H. Mower, of California. 

James G. Rogers, of California. 

Terry T. Shima, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Fred W. Trembour, of Virginia. 

Neely G. Turner, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Charles S. Whitehurst, of Florida. 

Throop M. Wilder, Jr., of the District of 
of Columbia. 

The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve Officers to be Vice Consuls of the 
United States of America: 

Miss Stella E. Davis, of Georgia. 

David W. Doyle, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Douglas S. Elleby, Minnesota. 

Stuart P. Lillico, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Malcolm McLean, of Minnesota. 

Donald E. McNertney, of Iowa. 

Charles T. Magee, of Michigan. 

William G. Meader, Jr., of Vermont. 

Martin Prochnik, of Colorado. 

John W. Shirley, of Maryland. 

Charles G. Waters, of Minnesota. 

The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve Officers to be secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of Amer- 
ica: 

Robert D. Aitken, of New Jersey. 

Robert L. Brown, of Tennessee. 

George S. Gerhard, of Pennsylvania. 

Vasia C. Gmirkin, of California. 

James J. Halsema, of Pennsylvania. 

William J. Handley, of the District of Col- 
umbia. 

William S. Harrington, of Florida. 

Albert H. Kline, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Wallace W. Littell, of Maryland. 

Leslie A. Squires, of Hawaii. 

Donald J. Venute, of New Jersey. 

Richard T. Whistler, of Florida. 

Sam B. Southwell, of Texas, a Foreign 
Service staff officer, to be a consul of the 
United States of America. 


Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE 
The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 
To be senior surgeon 
Harold C. Woodworth 
To be senior assistant surgeon 
Winsor V. Morrison 
To be senior sanitary engineer 
Morris L. Shoss 
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To be assistant sanitary engineer 
James H. Eagen 
To be assistant pharmacist 
Gerald R. Stowe 
To be scientist director 
Trygve O. Berge 
To be senior veterinary officer 
U.S. Grant Kuhn III 
To be dietitian 
Mildred Kaufman 
To be senior assistant therapist 
Lamont B. Smith 
IN THE MARINE CorPS 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary appointment to 
the grade of colonel, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


Campbell, Robert A. Wolverton, George D. 
Payne, John 8. Peters, Herbert A. 
Maguire, James B., Jr. Walter, Howard L. 
Prowell, James P. Richards, Samuel, Jr. 
Peltzer, Vernon A. Hollowell, George L. 
Sachs, Carl A. Dawes, George M. 
Hahn, Peter H. Blackmun, Arvid W. 
Baughman, LewisD. Mahon, John L, 
Hay, Hardy Hill, Homer 8S. 
Doswell, Gelon H. Lemke, Willard C. 
Maas, John B., Jr. Read, Robert R. 
Teller, Robert W. Moore, Clarence H. 
Irish, Hugh J. Nehf, Arthur N., Jr. 
Leineweber, Thomas Herzog, Lawrence L. 

M. Johnson, James E. 
Fisher, Thell H. Pierce, Richard H. 
Matsinger, Henry Cook, Milton M., Jr. 
Grady, Thomas T. Grow, Lowell D. 
Curtis, William W. Winters, Jack B. 
Wolf, George P., Jr. Dukes, William P. 
Hood, Webster R. Noble, John D. 
Anderson, Robert W. Babashanian, John G. 
Bartram, Vernon L. McDonald, Jay E. 
Neville. Robert B. Hood, Harlan E. 
Codrea, George Wagner, Joseph F., Jr. 
Dutton, Thomas C. Etheridge, James A. 
Fairburn, Robert R. Schutt, Richard W. 
McBroom, Robert B. Joslin, Henry V. 
Reynolds, Walter E., London, Lyle K. 

Jr. Cuenin, Walter H. 
Juett, James G. Hadd, Harry A. 
Barrett, Drew J., Jr. Johnson, Floyd M., Jr. 
Cochran, Robert L. Douglass, Graham T. 
Barrett, Charles D., Jr. Hoffman, Carl W. 
Armitage,GerardT. Weir, Robert R. 
Lawrence, James F., Bale, Edward L., Jr. 

Jr. Thomas, Robert L. 
Ridion, Walter J.,Jr. Hartley, Dean S., Jr. 
Bright, Cruger L. McCombs, Grant W. 
Sims, William J. 


U.S. District JUDGES 


T. Emmett Clarie, of Connecticut, to be 
U.S. district judge for the district of Con- 
necticut, vice a new position. 

Elmer Gordon West, of Louisiana, to be 
U.S. district judge for the eastern district 
of Louisiana, vice a new position. 

Richard J. Putnam, of Louisiana, to be 
U.S. district Judge for the western district 
of Louisiana, vice a new position. 

George C. Young, of Florida, to be US. 
district judge for the northern and southern 
districts of Florida, vice George W. White- 
hurst, retired. 

U.S. ATTORNEYS 

Alexander Greenfeld, of Delaware, to be 
US. attorney for the district of Delaware 
for the term of 4 years, vice Leonard G. Hag- 
ner. 

Hosea M. Ray, of Mississippi, to be U.S. 
attorney for the northern district of Missis- 
sippi for the term of 4 years, vice Thomas 
R. Ethridge. 

U.S. MarsHan 


Donald F. Miller, of Washington, to be 
US. marshal for the western district of 
Washington for the term of 4 years, vice 
William B. Parsons. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate September 5, 1961: 
Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE 


The following-named persons to the office 
indicated: 

Dr. Norman Q. Brill, of California, to be a 
member of the Board of Regents, National 
Library of Medicine, Public Health Service, 
for a term of 4 years expiring August 3, 1965. 

Dr. Saul W. Jarcho, of New York, to be a 
member of the Board of Regents, National 
Library of Medicine, Public Health Service, 
for a term of 4 years expiring August 3, 1965. 


UNITED NATIONS 


The following-named persons to the office 
indicated: 

Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois, to be a 
representative of the United States of 
America to the 16th session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, to serve no 
longer than December 31, 1961. 

Omar BURLESON, U.S. Representative from 
the State of Texas, to be a representative of 
the United States of America to the 16th 
session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, to serve no longer than December 
31, 1961. 

MarGuERITE Strrr CHurcu, U.S. Repre- 
sentative from the State of Illinois, to be 
@ representative of the United States of 
America to the 16th session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, to serve no 
longer than December 31, 1961. 

Francis T,. P. Plimpton, of New York, to 
be a representative of the United States of 
America to the 16th session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, to serve no 
longer than December 31, 1961. 

Arthur H. Dean, of New York, to be a rep- 
resentative of the United States of America 
to the 16th session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, to serve no longer 
than December 31, 1961. 

Charles W. Yost, of New York, to be an 
alternate representative of the United States 
of America to the 16th session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, to serve 
no longer than December 31, 1961. 

Clifton R. Wharton, of California, to be 
an alternate representative of the United 
States of America to the 16th session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, to 
serve no longer than December 31, 1961. 

Philip M. Klutznick, of Illinois, to be an 
alternate representative of the United States 
of America to the 16th session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, to serve no 
longer than December 31, 1961. 

Jonathan B. Bingham, of New York, to be 
an alternate representative of the United 
States of America to the 16th session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, to 
serve no longer than December 31, 1961. 

Mrs. Gladys A. Tillett, of North Carolina, 
to be an alternate representative of the 
United States of America to the 16th session 
of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, to serve no longer than December 31, 
1961. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCormack. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


II Peter 3:13: Nevertheless we, ac- 
cording to His promise, look for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. 


CVII-——1145 
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O Thou Eternal God, whose treasury 
of grace and goodness is inexhaustible, 
fill us with a humble spirit and a contrite 
heart as we now turn to Thee in prayer. 

We penitently confess that our faith is 
frequently very feeble and we are 
tempted to lose hope when our labors 
and endeavors for world peace seem to 
end in frustration. 

Grant that our President and all who 
counsel with him may be richly blessed 
with clear judgment and wise decision 
as they seek to solve the difficult inter- 
national problems. 

May our Speaker and the Members 
of Congress feel Thy presence in this 
Chamber, girding them with confidence 
and courage as they strive to build our 
shattered and storm-tossed civilization 
on the foundation of righteousness and 
good will. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, September 1, 1961, was read and 
approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the House of the following 
titles: 


H.R. 2457. An act to amend title V of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to clarify 
the construction subsidy provisions with re- 
spect to reconstruction, reconditioning and 
conversion, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 4539. An act to amend section 723 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to provide 
for immediate payment of dividends on is- 
suance heretofore issued under section 621 
of the National Service Life Insurance Act 
of 1940 which has been converted or ex- 
changed for new insurance under such sec- 
tion, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 32. An act authorizing the establish- 
ment of the Fort Smith National Historic 
Site, in the State of Arkansas, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 4317. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and incorporate therein 
provisions for the payment of annuities to 
widows and certain dependents of the judges 
of the Tax Court of the United States; 

H.R. 4998. An act to assist in expanding 
and improving community facilities and 
services for the health care of aged and other 
persons, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6309. An act to amend title VI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, in 
order to increase certain limitations in pay- 
ments on account of operating-differential 
subsidy under such title; 

H.R. 6732. An act to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to encourage 
the construction and maintenance of Amer- 
ican-flag vessels built in American shipyards; 
and 

H.R. 6974. An act to amend section 607(b) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills, a joint resolu- 
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tion, and a concurrent resolution of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 


8.235. An act for the relief of Evagelos 
Mablekos; 

S. 486. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of two additional judges for the juve- 
nile court of the District of Columbia; 

8.557. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to remove danger- 
ous or unsafe buildings and parts thereof, 
and for other purposes”, approved March 1, 
1899, as amended; 

8.560. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for compulsory school 
attendance, for the taking of a school census 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved February 4, 1925; 

8.653. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to create a Board for the Condem- 
nation of Insanitary Buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes”, 
approved May 1, 1906, as amended; 

S. 902. An act to amend the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S.1037. An act to amend the provisions 
of the Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act of 1930, relating to practices in the mar- 
keting of perishable agricultural commodi- 
ties; 

8.1123. An act to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to extend the child 
labor provisions thereof to certain children 
employed in agriculture, and for other pur- 
Poses; 

S. 1132. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Council to be known as the “Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Migratory Labor”; 

8. 1328. An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of a junior college division within the 
District of Columbia Teachers College, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1368. An act to amend the Shipping Act, 
1916, to provide for licensing independent 
ocean freight forwarders, and for other pur- 


poses; 

8.1529. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the height of buildings 
in the District of Columbia,” approved June 
1, 1910, as amended; 

8.1537. An act for the relief of Mrs. Renee 
Deri; 

S. 1762. An act to regulate the practice of 
physical therapy in the District of Columbia; 

5. 1846. An act for the relief of Pedro 
Adan Generao; 

8.2070. An act for the relief of Kabalan 
Farris; 

S. 2085. An act to amend section 611(h) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, in order to extend the time for 
commitment of construction reserve funds; 

S. 2132. An act to approve the revised 
June 1957 reclassification of land for the 
Fort Shaw division of the Sun River project, 
Montana, and to authorize the modification 
of the repayment contract with Fort Shaw 
Irrigation District; 

8S. 2135. An act to authorize the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to delegate cer- 
tain functions; 

S. 2236. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to employ aliens in a scientific 
or technical capacity; 

S. 2321. An act to encourage and aid the 
development of reconstruction medicine and 
surgery and the development of medic-surgi- 
cal research by au the licensing of 
tissue banks in the District of Columbia, by 
facilitating antemortem and postmortem 
donations of human tissue for tissue bank 
purposes, and for other purposes; 

8.2356. An act to amend the act known 
as the “Life Insurance Act” of the District of 
Columbia, approved June 19, 1934, and the 
act known as the “Fire and Casualty Act” of 
the District of Columbia, approved Octo- 
ber 3, 1940; 
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S. 2395. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide reduced 
annuities to male employees who have at- 
tained age 62, and for other purposes; 

8.2422. An act concerning the White 
House and the care and preservation of its 
historic and artistic contents; 

8.J. Res. 21. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to sell 10 Liberty- 
type merchant vessels to citizens of the 
United States for conversion into barges; 
and 

S. Con. Res. 39. Concurrent resolution to 
print 3,000 copies of a compilation of the 
hearings, reports, and committee prints of 
the Subcommittee on National Policy Ma- 
chinery. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 856. An act to amend section 704 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit the 
conversion or exchange of policies of na- 
tional service life insurance to a new modi- 
fied life plan. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Byrp of Virginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Lonc 
of Louisiana, Mr. SmMatHErRS, Mr. WI1L- 
L1aMs of Delaware, and Mr. Carson to 
be the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 8102. An act to amend the Federal 
Airport Act so as to extend the time for 
making grants under the provisions of such 
act and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendment to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Macnuson, Mr. MONrROoNEY, Mr. 
SmaTHERS, Mr. Corton, and Mr. ScHOEP- 
PEL to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON HOUSE AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Elections of the Committee on 
House Administration may be permitted 
to sit today during general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 





SUSPENSIONS IN ORDER 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to announce that the suspensions in 
order tomorrow may not necessarily be 
called in the order in which they are 
printed in the REecorp. 
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SALINE WATER CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 7916) to 
expand and extend the saline water con- 
version program being conducted by the 
Secretary of the Interior, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendment, and ask for a confer- 
ence with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
explain what is proposed? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield to me, the House bill 
provided for a basic and applied science 
research program. The other body saw 
fit to enlarge the authorizations in the 
bill, and provided for additional demon- 
stration plants, small and large, at the 
will of the Secretary of Interior. The 
Senate amendment provides also for a 
loan and grant program. The House 
conferees intend to stand, as nearly as 
_ can, on the provisions of the House 

ill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. 
ASPINALL, O’BrIEN of New York, ROGERS 
of Texas, SAYLoR, and HosMER. 





FORT SMITH NATIONAL HISTORIC 
SITE, ARK. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 32) au- 
thorizing the establishment of the Fort 
Smith National Historic Site, in the 
State of Arkansas, and for other pur- 
poses, with a Senate amendment there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Page 2, line 17, after “Register” insert: 
“: Provided further, That lands purchased by 
the Secretary for the purposes of this Act 
shall be within the exterior boundaries of 
the following described tracts of land: 

“A three-sided, approximately 0.3-acre 
tract about 250 feet eastward of the easterly 
abutment of the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
bridge over the Arkansas River, bounded on 
all sides by railroad right-of-way 100 feet 
wide, approved by the Department of the 
Interior May 2, 1887, as delineated on the 
plat of West Fort Smith (Choctaw Nation), 
approved by the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior August 3, 1904, and filed June 24, 
1911, and being block 2 thereon. 

“A tract of land beginning at the inter- 
section of the easterly right-of-way line of 
the Saint Louis and San Francisco Railroad 
and the northerly line of Garland Avenue; 
thence easterly along the northerly line of 
Garland Avenue to its intersection with the 
westerly line of Third Street; thence north- 
erly along the westerly line of Third Street 
to its intersection with the southerly line of 
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Rogers Avenue; thence westerly along the 
southerly line of Rogers Avenue to its inter- 
section with the westerly line of Second 
Street; thence northerly along the westerly 
line of Second Street to the northeasterly 
corner of property of the Arkansas Ware- 
house Company; thence westerly along the 
northerly property lines of the Arkansas 
Warehouse Company and of the city of Fort 
Smith (known as the commissary) to the 
easterly right-of-way line of the Saint Louis 
and San Francisco Railroad; thence south- 
erly along the easterly right-of-way line of 
the Saint Louis and San Francisco Railroad 
to the point of beginning.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

‘ The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
Private Calendar day. The Clerk will 
call the first individual bill on the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 





MIN-SUN CHEN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 316) for 
the relief of Min-sun Chen. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 





CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4797) 
for the relief of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Ignacio Eiguren Gabiola. 
Manuel Lopez Gonzales, Antonio Iglesias 
Fernandez, Enrique Izaguirre Iturbe, Mar- 
tin Madarieta Arregui, Eusebio Mendiola 
Yearan, Savino Navarro Arriaga, Francisco 
Uribe Asteinza, Pedro Uruchurtu Urrutia, 
Mrs. Maria Luisa Iglesias Fernandez, Juan 
Prada Ramos, and Esperanza Martin Prada 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct the required numbers from the 
appropriate quota or quotas for the first year 
that such quota or quotas are available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, line 8, after the name “Mrs. 
Maria Luisa Iglesias Fernandez,” insert the 
name “Jose Antonio Iglesias Fernandez,”’. 

On page 1, line 11, and page 2, line 1, strike 
out the following language: ‘‘of the enact- 
ment of this Act,” and substitute the follow- 
ing: “of the last admission of each alien here- 
in named, respectively,”. 
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The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of the last reading of the Private 
Calendar, the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. AvERY] requested that a statement 
be included in the Recorp regarding H.R. 
4797, the bill for the relief of certain 
Basque sheepherders who in the past 
were beneficiaries of Private Law 936 of 
the 83d Congress under which they were 
permitted to remain in the United States 
without any legal status. This was 
achieved by vesting in the Attorney Gen- 
eral the authority to cancel their depor- 
tation. 

Prior to an investigation undertaken 
by the Committee on the Judiciary in the 
83d Congress for the purpose of devising 
a program under which the woolgrowing 
industry would be supplied with alien 
sheepherders, it was customary to permit 
this category of skilled aliens to remain 
in the United States in an indefinite 
status or bring more of those sheepherd- 
ers under special legislation. Since the 
investigation was concluded and specific 
recommendations were made, the At- 
torney General is implementing the rec- 
ommendations by permitting the skilled 
sheepherders to come to the United 
States under an appropriate provision 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
and accept employment for a 3-year 
term. Whereupon, each alien so ad- 
mitted is returned to his country and a 
new similarly qualified sheepherder takes 
his place on our mountain ranges. 

The instant legislation, H.R. 4797, 
completes the process of granting perma- 
nent residence in this country to sheep- 
herders who have been admitted prior to 
the change of the system of their admis- 
sion. All aliens who will benefit from 
this legislation have demonstrated their 
good moral character, they have been 
under a certain type of probation for 
upward of 8 years and, in the opinion of 
the committee, they deserve the relief 
granted to them and their immediate 
families under the bill. 





RELATING TO CERTAIN LAND IN 
MARENGO COUNTY, ALA. 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 1012) to 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
adjudicate a claim of the Greif Bros. 
Cooperage Corp., to certain land in Ma- 
rengo County, Ala. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, in behalf of the gentleman from 
Kansas, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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DOCUMENTATION FOR THE 
“ACADIA” 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 513) to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to cause the vessel Acadia, 
owned by Robert J. Davis, of Port Clyde, 
Maine, to be documented as a vessel of 
_ United States with coastwise privi- 
eges. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 4132 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended (46 U.S.C. 11), the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall cause the vessel Acadia, 
owned by Robert J. Davis of Port Clyde, 
Maine, to be documented as a vessel of the 
United States, upon compliance with the 
usual requirements, with the privilege of 
engaging in the coastwise trade so long as 
such vessel is owned by a citizen of the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





CONVEYING PROPERTY TO CARO- 
LINA POWER & LIGHT CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3840) to 
provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property of the United States to 
the Carolina Power & Light Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall convey to the 
Carolina Power and Light Company, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to the real prop- 
erty described in section 2 of this Act, upon 
payment to the United States by such com- 
pany of the fair market value of such prop- 
erty, as determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Sec. 2. The real property referred to in the 
first section of this Act is more particularly 
described as follows: 

All that tract of land situate, lying and 
being in Alligator Township, Chesterfield 
County, South Carolina, containing one hun- 
dred and twelve acres, bounded north by 
Johnson lands; east by lands of Peoples and 
Pat Polson; south by lands of Pat Polson; 
west by Black Creek and Alligator Branch, 
which separates these lands from lands of 
Morrison, and being more particularly de- 
scribed as follows: 

South 24 degrees 12 minutes west 4.87 
chains; thence south 26 degrees 46 minutes 
east 6.10 chains; thence south 46 degrees 16 
minutes west 7.95 chains; thence south 15 
degrees 49 minutes east 3.11 chains; thence 
south 19 degrees 30 minutes west 11.08 
chains; 

Thence down Black Creek south 36 degrees 
15 minutes east 3.72 chains; thence down 
Black Creek south 50 degrees 58 minutes 
west 7.14 chains; thence down Black Creek 
south 10 degrees 32 minutes east 6.56 chains; 
thence down Black Creek south 50 degrees 
53 minutes west 6.89 chains; thence to a 
point; 

Thence north 52 degrees 57 minutes east 
38.15 chains to a point; thence north 59 de- 
grees 27 minutes east 4.82 chains to a point; 
thence north 55 degrees 05 minutes east 
27.68 chains to a point; thence north 81 de- 
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grees 24 minutes west 42.83 chains to the 
beginning point, as shown on map thereof 
made by the General Land Office, Sand Hills 
agricultural demonstration project, McBee, 
South Carolina, filed as Atlas sheet numbered 
82—C-2. 

This being the land deeded to I. S. Hoff- 
man and W. F. Hoffman by J. A. Hoffman by 
his deed dated August 21, 1919, recorded in 
deed book 50 at page 28 in the office of the 
clerk of court for Chesterfield County, South 
Carolina, and by W. F. Hoffman by his deed 
dated November 12, 1919, recorded in deed 
book 53 at page 175 in the office of the clerk 
of court for Chesterfield County. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2, line 8, at the beginning of the 
paragraph insert the following: “Beginning 
at the northwestern corner at the intersec- 
tion of the north boundary with Alligator 
Branch; thence down said Branch,”. 

On page 2, line 8, delete “South” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “south”. 

On page 2, line 19, delete “52” and insert 
in lieu thereof “53”. 

On page 3, line 4, delete “J. A. Hoffman” 
and insert in lieu thereof “J. H. Hoffman”. 

On page 3, line 7, delete “any” and insert 
in lieu thereof “‘and”’. 

On page 3, line 9, at the end of the line, 
add the following: “This land was conveyed 
to the United States by I. S. Hoffman by his 
deed dated January 19, 1938, recorded in 
deed book 85 at page 251 in the office of the 
clerk of court for Chesterfield County, South 
Carolina.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





WALTER J. JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4795) 
for the relief of Walter J. Johnson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
limitations of time contained in section 1905 
of title 38, United States Code, are hereby 
waived in favor of Walter J. Johnson (Vet- 
erans’ Administration claim numbered C- 
6048500), and his application for benefits 
under chapter 39 of title 38, United States 
Code, shall be acted upon under the remain- 
ing provisions of such chapter if he applies 
for such benefits within the six-month 
period which begins on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





JOSEPH A. WORKMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 888) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease certain lands in the State of 
Utah to Joseph A. Workman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
enter into agreements with Joseph A, Work~ 
man, of Roosevelt, Utah, leasing the follow- 
ing described tracts of lands to the said 
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Joseph A. Workman for the sole purpose of 
prospecting for, and the mining of, gilso- 
nite: 

(a) Beginning at a point (numbered 1), 
1,300 feet north of section corner common 
to sections 15, 16, 21, and 22; thence north 
645 feet to point numbered 2; thence south 
50 degrees 30 minutes east 3,500 feet to point 
numbered 3; thence south 645 feet to point 
numbered 4; thence north 50 degrees 30 
minutes west 3,500 feet to point of beginning, 
sections 15 and 22, township 10 south, range 
20 east, Salt Lake meridian, Uintah and 
Ouray Reservation, Uintah County, State of 
Utah, and containing 40 acres, more or less. 

(b) Beginning at point numbered 1, 2,230 
feet south of section corner common to 
sections 16, 17, 20, and 21; thence north 55 
degrees west 2,750 feet to point numbered 2; 
thence north 51 degrees west 1,540 feet to 
point numbered 3; thence north 71 degrees 
west 2,100 feet to point numbered 4; thence 
north 510 feet to point numbered 5; thence 
south 71 degrees east 850 feet to point num- 
bered 6; thence north 51 degrees west 1,050 
feet to point numbered 7; thence north 650 
feet to point numbered 8; thence south 51 
degrees east 4,440 feet to point numbered 
9; thence south 55 degrees east 2,440 feet 
to point numbered 10; thence south 590 feet 
to point of beginning, sections 17 and 20, 
township 9 south, range 20 east, Salt Lake 
meridian, Uintah and Ouray Reservation, 
Uintah County, State of Utah, and contain- 
ing 96 acres, more or less. 

Sec.2. Any agreement entered into pur- 
suant to the first section of this Act shall 
provide (1) for the leasing of the lands de- 
scribed in paragraphs (a) and (b) of the 
first section in accordance with the same 
terms and conditions, except as otherwise 
provided in this Act, as those provided for 
in the leases numbered 14-20-462-325 and 
14-20-462-325(a), respectively, dated Janu- 
ary 26, 1959, entered into between (A) the 
Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray 
Reservation and the Affiliated Ute Citizens 
of the State of Utah, and (B) Joseph A. 
Workman; (2) that all rents and royalties 
payable under any such agreements shall be 
paid to the Secretary of the Interior and 
deposited by him in the general fund of the 
Treasury of the United States; and (3) that 
such lands described in paragraphs (a) and 
(b) of the first section shall be leased for a 
term of ten years beginning January 26, 
1959, and as long thereafter as gilsonite is 
produced in paying quantities. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





GIUSEPPE ANIELLO 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1352) 
for the relief of Giuseppe Aniello. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





ALBERTO LUCIANO (ROCCHI) 
ROSASCO 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3007) 
for the relief of Alberto Luciano 
(Rocchi) Rosasco. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Alberto Luciano (Rocchi) 
Rosasco shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Leopold Rosasco, citizens of 
the United States: Provided, That the nat- 
ural mother of Alberto Luciano (Rocchi) 
Rosasco shall not, by virtue of such parent- 
age, be accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 7, after the words “of the 
United States’’ change the colon to a period 
and strike out the remainder of the bill. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 





ALESSANDRO BOTTERO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4211) 
for the relief of Alessandro Bottero. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Alessandro Bottero shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





DIMITRI ELIAS SARTAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4280) 
for the relief of Dimitri Elias Sartan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Dimitri Elias Sartan shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MRS. MARIA GONZALEZ FERNANDEZ 
LONG 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7873) 
for the relief of Mrs. Maria Gonzalez 
Fernandez Long. 


September 5 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Mrs. 
Maria Gonzalez Fernandez Long, the widow 
of a United States citizen, shall be deemed 
to be within the purview of section 101(a) 
(27) (A) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, and the provisions of section 205 of that 
Act shall not be applicable in this case. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MARGARET JEAN DAUEL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 415) for 
the relief of Margaret Jean Dauel. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of paragraph (3) 
of section 212(a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Margaret Jean Dauel may be 
issued an immigrant visa and admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
if she is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of such Act: Provided, 
That this Act shall apply only to grounds for 
exclusion under such paragraph known to 
the Secretary of State or the Attorney Gen- 
eral prior to the date of the enactment of 
this Act: And provided further, That if the 
said Margaret Jean Dauel is not entitled to 
medical care under the Dependents’ Medical 
Care Act (70 Stat. 250), a suitable and proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the At- 
torney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





SALVATORE CAIRO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3401) 
for the relief of Salvatore Cairo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212(a) 
(23) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Salvatore Cairo may be issued a visa and 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if he is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of that 
Act: Provided, That this exemption shall ap- 
ply only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Department 
of Justice had knowledge prior to the en- 
actment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





RELATING TO THE ADMISSION OF 
CERTAIN ADOPTED CHILDREN 
The Clerk called the joint resolution 


(H.J. Res. 542) relating to the admission 
of certain adopted children, 
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1961 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, for the purposes 
of sections 101(a)(27)(A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
children, Jozef Woloszynek, Krystyna Wolo- 
szynek, and Wladyslaw Woloszynek, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien children of Mr. and Mrs. Fenry Wolo- 
szynek, citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, the minor child, Domenico 
Tallarita Pelle, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Mr. 
Ferdinando Pelle, a citizen of the United 
States. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, the minor child, Georgios 
Efthymiou Dastamanis, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Manos, citizens of 
the United States. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, the minor child, Maria Var- 
kanis, shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Emmanuel Varkanis, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 5. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, the minor child, Wladyslawa 
Golas Romankiewicz, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Antoni Romankiewicz, citizens 
of the United States. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, the minor child, Doroteja 
Kosich, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Kosich, citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, the minor child, Alicia Kut 
Dixon, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Dixon, citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 8. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Kwan Suck 
Park, shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien child of Lieutenant 
Colonel and Mrs. Bert Perrin, citizens of the 
United States. 

Sec. 9. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Domenico 
Carola, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Luigi Carola, citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 10. For the purposes of sections 
101(a)(27)(A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Stanis- 
lawa Kazimiera Florkowski, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Antoni Florkowski, citizens 
of the United States. 

Sec. 11. For the purposes of sections 
101(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Zofia 
Dusak, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanishlaw Dusak, citizens of the United 
States. 


Sec. 12. For the purposes of sections 
101(a)(27)(A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Perse- 
phoni (Laoutaze) Sekas, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. George A. Sekas, citizens of 
the United States. 

Sec. 13. For the purposes of sections 
101(a)(27)(A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, 
Masumi (Theresa Ann) Morishita, shall be 
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held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of First Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Harvey L. Lakey, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 14. For the purposes of sections 
101(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Ba- 
silia Okal, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Homiak, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 15. For the purposes of _ sections 
101(a) (27)(A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, 
Henryk Partyka, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ignacy Partyka, citizens of the 
United States. 

Sec. 16. For the purposes of sections 
101(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Jad- 
wiga Rozalia Hoffman, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Hoffman, citizens 
of the United States. 

Sec. 17. For the purposes of sections 
101(a)(27)(A) and 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the minor child, Maria 
Gronek, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Anthony Gronek, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 18. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Jan Bin- 
kowski, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Binkowski, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 19. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Anna Jas- 
kolka, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Jaskolka, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 20. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Vicko Beu- 
san, shali be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Steve Beusan, citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 21. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor children, Kikuko 
Ikeda and Satoru Ikeda, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien chil- 
dren of Mr, and Mrs. Harry Ikeda, citizens 
of the United States. 

Sec. 22. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor children, Krys- 
tyna Teresa Kornak and Jan Kornak, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien children of Mr. and Mrs, Edward 
Kornak, citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 23. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Jadwiga 
Osetek, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Emil Frank Osetek, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec, 24. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor children, Pana- 
giota G. Mitchell and Paraskevas G. Mitchell, 
shall be held and considered to be the nat- 
ural-born alien children of Mr. and Mrs. 
George P. Mitchell, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 25. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Ligaya P. 
Reyes, shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien child of Mr. Felicisimo 
C. Reyes, a citizen of the United States. 

Sec. 26. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Teresa 
Coluccio Ieraci, shall be held and consid- 
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ered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincenzo Ieraci, citizens of the 
United States. 

Sec. 27. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Stojan 
Vuckovic, shall be held and considered to 
be the natural-born alien child of Ljubodrag 
and Dusanka Vuckovic, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 28. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Zofia 
Maschek, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore R. Maschek, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 29. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Terica 
Ehrhorn, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack W. Ehrhorn, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 30. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, the minor child, Nicolita 
Boonos, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Nickolaos A. Boonos, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 31. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor children, Danuta 
Poremba and Matia Poremba, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Poremba, 
citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 32. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Kazimierz 
Sadkowski Kwast, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kwast, citizens of the 
United States. 

Sec. 33. For the purposes of sections 101 
(2) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Nicolo Cam- 
pagna, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Michele Campagna, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 34. The natural parents of the bene- 
ficiaries of this Act shall not, by virtue of 
such parentage, be accorded any right, priv- 
ilege, or status under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





TERESA DEL VECCHIO CIPOLLONE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2344) 
for the relief of Teresa Del Vecchio 
Cipollone. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Teresa 
Del Vecchio Cipolione, who lost United 
States citizenship under the provisions of 
section 401(e) of the Nationality Act of 1940, 
as amended, may be naturalized by taking 
prior to one year after the effective date of 
this Act, before any court referred to in sub- 
section (a) of section 310 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act or before any diplo- 
matic or consular officer of the United States 
abroad, the oaths prescribed by section 337 
of the said Act. From and after naturaliza- 
tion under this Act, the said Teresa Del 
Vecchio Cipollone shall have the same citi- 
zenship status as that which existed im- 
mediately prior to its loss. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MISS LIU LAI CHING 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4484) 
for the relief of Miss Liu Lai Ching. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Miss Liu Lai Ching shall be held and 
considered to be a nonquota immigrant. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, 
for the purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) 
and 205 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Liu Lai Ching shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien minor 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Beecher Yan Yip 
Wong, citizens of the United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





DR. VICTOR WANG TA NG AND ALICE 
SIU HAR NG 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2615) 
for the relief of Dr. Victor Wang Ta 
Ng and his wife, Alice Siu Har Ng. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Victor Wang Ta Ng and his wife, 
Alice Siu Har Ng, shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees. Up- 
on the granting of permanent residence to 
such aliens as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct the required 
numbers from the appropriate quota or 
quotas for the first year that such quota or 
quotas are available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





HOM HONG HING, ALSO KNOWN 
AS TOMMY JOE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3008) 
for the relief of Hom Hong Hing, also 
known as Tommy Joe. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Hom Hong Hing, also known 
as Tommy Joe, shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this Act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
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of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MRS. MARGARET RUDA DANIEL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4499) 
for the relief of Mrs. Margaret Ruda 
Daniel. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Mrs. 
Margaret Ruda Daniel, who lost United 
States citizenship under the provisions of 
section 401(a) of the Nationality Act of 1940, 
may be naturalized by taking prior to one 
year after the effective date of this Act, 
before any court referred to in subsection 
(a) of section 310 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act or before any diplomatic or 
consular officer of the United States abroad, 
the oaths prescribed by section 337 of such 
Act. From and after naturalization under 
this Act, the said Mrs. Margaret Ruda Daniel 
shall have the same citizenship status as 
that which existed immediately prior to its 
loss. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This 
concludes the call of the Private 
Calendar. 





GREIF BROTHERS COOPERAGE 
CORP. 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return for im- 
mediate consideration to Calendar No. 
339, the bill (S. 1012) to direct the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to adjudicate a 
claim of the Greif Bros. Cooperage 
Corp. to certain land in Marengo County, 
Ala. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is directed to adju- 
dicate a claim of the Greif Brothers Cooper- 
age Corporation, of Delaware, Ohio, under 
the Color of Title Act of December 22, 1928 
(45 Stat. 1069), as amended by the Act of 
July 28, 1953 (67 Stat. 227; 43 U.S.C. 1068- 
1068b), to the lands described in section 2 
of this Act. If the Secretary shall determine 
that the Greif Brothers Cooperage Corpo- 
ration has otherwise satisfied the require- 
ments of the Color of Title Act, he may issue 
a patent under this Act to those lands with- 
out regard to the acreage limitation imposed 
in that Act. 

Sec. 2. The lands subject to this Act are 
the following-described tracts of land situ- 
ated in Marengo County, Alabama. 

(a) East half of southwest quarter; north- 
west quarter of northwest quarter, and north 
half of southwest quarter of northwest 
quarter, and north half of south half of 
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southwest quarter of northwest quarter of 
section 11, township 12 north, range 2 east, 
Saint Stephens meridian; and 

(b) Northwest quarter of northeast quar- 
ter of section 18, township 12 north, range 2 
east, Saint Stephens meridan. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 





REREFERENCE OF BILL ON GEORGE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY HOS- 
PITAL 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (H.R. 
8916) to authorize grants for planning 
and carrying out a project of construc- 
tion for the expansion and improvement 
of the facilities of George Washington 
University Hospital in the District of 
Columbia, which was referred by the 
Speaker to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce be rereferred to 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently, a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Evi- 


[Roll No. 182] 
Adair Gray Minshall 
Alger Griffin Monagan 
Ashley Hall Moore 
Baker Harrison, Va. Morse 
Blitch Harsha Mosher 
Bolling Harvey, Ind. Moulder 
Boykin Harvey, Mich. O’Brien, N.Y. 
Brooks, La. Healey O’Hara, Mich. 
Broyhill Hébert O’Konski 
Buckley Hoeven Pilcher 
Carey Holland Powell 
Chenoweth Karth Price 
Cleaacy Kee Rabaut 
Cook Keith Rains 
Corbett Kilburn Reece 
Dague Kluczynski Rousselot 
Dawson Landrum Santangelo 
Delaney Lesinski Siler 
Dingell McIntire Slack 
Dooley McSween Staggers 
Edmondson Mailliard Thompson, N.J. 
Evins Martin, Mass. Van Pelt 
Fogarty Michel Wharton 
Frelinghuysen Miller, N.Y. Widnall 
Giaimo Milliken Wright 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rollcall 362 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ALCO- 
HOLIC BEVERAGE CONTROL ACT 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 256) to 
amend the District of Columbia Alco- 
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holic Beverage Control Act, with a Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 4, line 22, strike out “for” and insert 
“or”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1962 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9033) making appropri- 
ations for foreign assistance and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes; 
and pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that general de- 
bate be limited to not to exceed 4 hours, 
one-half of the time to be controlled by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER] and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisana? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order against consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the 
Chair to the Rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, 87th Congress, rule XXI, 
paragraph 5, which reads as follows: 

No general appropriation bill or amend- 
ment thereto shall be received or considered 
if it contains a provision reappropriating un- 
expended balances of appropriations; except 
that this provision shall not apply to ap- 
propriations in continuation of appropria- 
tions for public works on which work has 
commenced. 


Mr. Speaker, the language is explicit 
and there is only one exception; that is 
for public works bills. I submit that this 
is not a public works bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I call attention of the 
Chair to the language contained in H.R. 
9033 for which consideration is asked, on 
page 3 of that bill, lines 8 through 24. 

Unobligated balances (not to exceed $50,- 
000,000) as of June 30, 1961, of funds here- 
tofore made available for military assistance 
under the authority of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, are, except as other- 
wise provided by law, hereby continued avail- 
able for the fiscal year 1962 for the same 
general purposes for which appropriated. 


Further, Mr. Speaker, section 101 on 
the same page reads: 


Amounts certified pursuant to section 1311 
of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955, 
as having been obligated against appropria- 
tions heretofore made under the authority 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
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amended, for the same general purpose as 
any of the subparagraphs under “Economic 
assistance’”’ except the subparagraph of this 
title for “Administrative expenses,” are here- 
by continued available for the same period 
as the respective appropriations in such sub- 
paragraphs for the same general purpose. 


Mr. Speaker, the language which I 
have read relates to funds not in the 
bill and clearly reappropriates unex- 
pended balances of appropriations in 
violation of the rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Pass- 
MAN] desire to be heard? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, section 
645 in Public Law 87-195 was signed yes- 
terday, and subsequent to the adoption 
of the House rules. Therefore, it is in 
order to this bill to carry the provisions 
to which the gentleman is referring. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, may I be 
heard further on the point of order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I was well 
aware of section 645 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 when I made the 
point of order. The determination must 
be made whether a provision in a bill 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
can be used to change the rules of the 
House; whether the committee can, I say, 
capriciously abrogate, and violate the 
rules of the House in this mad rush to 
dispense the taxpayers’ money all over 
the world. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, if I may 
make one further observation, there 
would be only a small part of the bill 
subject to a point of order if the bill is 
subject to a point of order. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, may I read 
section 645 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act which was signed on yesterday. It 
reads: 

Unexpended balances of funds made avail- 
able pursuant to the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, are hereby authorized to 
be continued available for the general pur- 
poses for which appropriated, and may at 
any time be consolidated, and, in addition, 
may be consolidated with appropriations 
made available for the same general purposes 
under the authority of this act. 


That is exactly what has been done in 
this bill. Therefore, the gentleman’s 
point of order should be overruled. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

Section 645 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, which was passed by both 
Houses of Congress and signed by the 
President yesterday, and is now Public 
Law 87-195, specifically authorizes: 

Unexpended balances of funds made avail- 
able pursuant to the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, are hereby authorized 
to be continued available for the general pur- 
poses for which appropriated, and may at 
any time be consolidated, and, in addition, 
may be consolidated with appropriations 
made available for the same general purposes 
under the authority of this act. 


That is the will of both branches of 
the Congress as expressed very recently. 
The language in the pending appropria- 
tion bill is identical and consistent with 
the authority contained in section 645. 

The Chair overrules the point of order, 
for the reason that the recent act of the 
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Congress makes the actions of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations pursuant to 
law. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Louisiana that the 
time for general debate be limited to 
not to exceed 4 hours, the time to be 
equally divided between the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] and him- 
self? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 9033, with Mr. 
Mitts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. PassmMaNn] will be 
recognized for 2 hours and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TaBER] will be 
recognized for 2 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. PassMaANn}. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I should state 
at the outset that I have promised the 
leadership that so far as we are con- 
cerned we would conclude this bill today. 
It will be a long, hard day, but that is 
the goal and one that we will do every- 
thing within our power to accomplish. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the seventh year 
it has been my privilege and responsi- 
bility to report the mutual security bill 
for your consideration. 

Without a doubt, this is the most con- 
troversial, complicated, complex money 
bill that you are called upon to consider. 
During the 7 years in which it has been 
my responsibility to conduct investiga- 
tions, hold lengthy hearings, travel hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles inspecting 
projects and endeavoring to write a fair 
bill, I have yet to satisfy either side, the 
opponents or proponents of this legisla- 
tion. It is too much for many and too 
little for others. But I hasten to assure 
you that each and every year the com- 
mittee has recommended funds in excess 
of the actual needs. 

As we come to you today, asking you 
to support the recommendations of the 
subcommittee and the full committee, 
we do so assuring you that we have 
again recommended ample funds for 
every program envisioned by the admin- 
istration. Should I not indicate at this 
point in the Recorp that the cost of 
foreign aid since the end of World War 
II now exceeds $106 billion, and it is 
now, past, present, and planned, into 
97 of the 110 nations of the world. 
Even after reducing the President’s re- 
quests in the past 6 years in the amount 
of $414 billion we still left the program 
overfunded. 

Mr. Chairman, I can say frankly and 
factually that the committee is fully 
fortified with facts to protect its action. 
We have had to fortify ourselves with 
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these facts in face of the almost unbe- 
lievable opposition, such as, to put it 


mildly, pressure, promises, pleading, 
propaganda, persuasion, and political 
plum pulling. 


Can you imagine this, Mr. Chairman, 
and I have nothing but admiration for 
people with such enthusiasm. While I 
was reporting the bill to the full com- 
mittee, they were making telephone 
calls to get members of the full com- 
mittee to vote against the subcommit- 
tee’s recommendations. And believe me 
this, the Assistant Secretary of State was 
passing letters in for distribution to the 
full committee. 

The bill before you is the committee’s 
bill. This year, as in previous years, I 
shall to some extent vacate my personal 
views and support the committee’s 
views. I do not find it too difficult to 
face up to my responsibility and present 
the bill as the committee has approved 
it, and that is, fairly and factually. On 
that basis, I ask for your sympathetic 
understanding and your unanimous sup- 
port, realizing if you will that it would 
have been impossible to have gotten this 
bill past the 12-man subcommittee and 
the 50-man full committee without be- 
ing fortified with facts. 

First. This is the largest foreign aid 
bill that has been presented to the com- 
mittee in 7 years. Putting together all 
facets of the foreign aid funds available 
for fiscal 1962 for expenditure and/or 
obligation, the total amounts to: 

Wi, Before . you.........-.«-- $3, 555, 245, 000 
Unexpended prior years.... 5, 334, 134, 000 
Foreign currencies applicable 1,917, 400, 000 


as eS 10, 806, 779, 000 


Recommended increase____-_ 175, 000, 000 
ae tee 10, 981, 779, 000 


Now, we must take into account that 
just recently we approved $600 million 
for the Inter-American Bank. Also, the 
Export-Import Bank is authorized to 
make development loans up to $600 mil- 
lion. So that makes a grand total in the 
foreign aid item, as such, of $12,181,771,- 
000. 

Mr. Chairman, these figures are fan- 
tastic and stupendous, but that is the 
way it is. 


Item 
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Second. Explain public debt: Exceeds 
by $23,710,500,000 the public debts of 
all other nations of the world combined. 
So great has been our generosity and so 
great the demands for domestic and 
foreign aid this year that we have al- 
ready withdrawn from the Treasury dur- 
ing the first 1 month and 28 days of this 
fiscal year, $3 billion more than was 
withdrawn during the same period last 
year. 

Third. Gold reserves. 

Fourth. Dollars. 

Fifth. Gold being drawn off by recipi- 
ent nations. 

Sixth. Explain in detail each item in 
the bill from the committee report. 

Gold holding of United States and rest of 
free world Dec, 31, 1960 


United Rest of free 














States world 
End of calendar 1952_| $23, 252, 000,000 | $13, 028, 000, 000 
End of calendar 1960_| 17, 766, 000, 000 19, 400, 000, 000 
le ieen scien — 5, 486, 000,000 | +6, 372, 000, 000 


U.S. balance-of-payments position, 1950-60 
[In billions of dollars] 


Year: Balance 
I I ital aig inien ct heh alee aale —3.6 
dca ince ingin Rinraie len eae ae —0.3 
hte sikelele cn sank Scahenas cea aneirabaxgetclawae —1.1 
Raa ste 5 satin hs sens ‘aber eo aime miieonb nein tne —2.1 
Sy sidesl Aaah dad lichen eitdadrn a il ciate ciondicn sania —1.5 
aA. SS eos cisetttinnigiccabco delim —1.1 
Ee A icin tnt wince qantas —1.0 
Ah ild eneriensd on ad Gisele +0.5 
a as —3.4 
Mb sD ne aaig e Sa  E  ee —3.7 
taal ne beg eee anatase atleeecn edie —3.8 





a 


Total dollar deficit (11 years). —21. 
Foreign-held short-term dollar assets 

End of calendar 1952___-._-- $10, 546, 100, 000 

End of calendar 1960_..._- 21, 430, 600, 000 


10, 884, 500, 000 


Mutual security appropriation bill 
Fiscal year 1956: House bill_. $2, 701, 275, 000 
Fiscal year 1957: House bill._. 3, 665,920, 000 
Fiscal year 1958: House bill.. 3, 191, 810, 000 
Fiscal year 1959: House bill.. 3, 078, 092, 500 
Fiscal year 1960: House bill.. 3, 186, 500, 000 
Fiscal year 1961: House bill... 13, 584, 500, 000 


1 $200,000,000 more or less? 


Increased by_........ 


Authorization Committee Reduction 
act recommenda- below 
tions authorization 

$1, 200, 000, 000 $1, 025, 000, 000 —$175, 000, 000 
380, 000, 000 259, 000, 000 —121, 000, 000 
EOD Lnctecctassndcusnce —5, 000, 000 
153, 500, 000 OW LY eee 
465, 000, 000 400, 000, 000 —65, 000, 000 
300, 000, 000 175, 000, 000 —125, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 —65, 000, 000 
1, 700, 000, 000 1, 300, 000, 000 — 400, 000, 000 
110, 000, 000 FE CON OOD Vnccwcccccnccccan 
61, 656, 000 C5008 GP Gece. 
4, 425, 156, 000 3, 529, 156, 000 — 896, 000, 000 





Note.—Plus $50,000,000 of unobligated funds and $100,000,000 of deobligated or dereserved funds for the military 


assistance program. 


Mr. Chairman, may I also once again 
bring to the attention of the House the 
strange occurrence of an international 
incident that happens almost every year 
at the time when we are about to pass 
the foreign aid bill. It seems almost as 
if international events conspire to occur 


at certain strategic times. If it is not a 
foreign submarine lurking in our waters, 
it is the Chinese shelling of Matsu and 
Quemoy, or our Marines landing in Leb- 
anon, or the Russian sputnik, or the 
Nixons in Latin America, Haggerty being 
attacked in Japan, Khrushchev cancel- 
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ing Eisenhower’s invitation to visit Rus- 
sia, Khrushchev insulting our President 
in Paris, or the U-2. Yes, and even the 
Korean war. This year it is the crisis of 
Berlin. 

Next year it will probably be some 
other crisis such as the Russians setting 
up a rocket screen at the North Pole. 
The strange incidence of these recurring 
crises is that we allow ourselves to be 
unduly influenced by them in our think- 
ing on foreign aid. ‘These unnatural 
phenomena should not be allowed to in- 
fluence us to such an extent that we 
think that by appropriating more dollars 
we can set aside those things that worry 
us. 

In my opinion, foreign aid should not 
be a makeshift response to a sudden 
demand. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the seventh year 
in which it is my privilege to be chair- 
man of the Foreign Operations Appro- 
priation Subcommittee. During the past 
6 years our subcommittee members have 
conducted our hearings diligently, have 
made our appraisals impartially and 
have always attempted to bring before 
the full committee and the House a rec- 
ommendation that would give the pro- 
gram an even chance of passage while 
taking cognizance of the overall de- 
mands of our national interest. Our full 
Appropriations Committee has always 
supported the totals we proposed for 
each year. 

Before laying before this House the 
1962 appropriation bill for foreign aid, I 
wish to draw the attention of the House 
once again to the stupendous totals of 
our foreign aid program; the greatest 
giveaway program of all history. In 21 
years, from 1940 through 1961, we have 
assisted 104 nations of earth to the tune 
of $131 billion. This works out at about 
$850 for every man, woman and child in 
the United States during the whole 
period. Since the end of World War II 
the total is just under $91 billion. These 
stupendous sums stagger the imagina- 
tion. 

Our American Nation seems gradually 
to have fallen into the delusion that we 
are building up a free world fortress, 
with our military aid, economic grants 
and credits. The activities of our for- 
eign aid program have become so wide- 
spread and complicated that few bureau- 
crats administering the program have 
any comprehensive idea of all the aspects 
of our aid projects currently being car- 
ried out in 90 nations and in 30 other 
colonial] territories. 

Repeatedly I have been cast in the role 
of the man who would jeopardize the 
foreign aid program because I criticize 
the waste, the extravagance, the unnec- 
essary disbursements, the excessive 
buildup of personnel, the foolish plan- 
ning and programed needs, the uncom- 
pleted programs, the entrenched official- 
dom, as well as the perpetuation of their 
concepts. 

Once again I am being called to play 
the part of Joshua, to blow down the 
illusionary fortress of aid whereas my 
primary function, as is the duty of our 
subcommittee, is to cut and prune this 
ever-growing foreign aid plant of ours, 
so as to contain it, to train its branches 
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aright and by this very process to insure 
that fruit will result. Sometimes our 
pruning knife may cut deep, but the pur- 
pose is to cut our wasteful growth and 
insure proper results commensurate to 
the purpose and nature of our planting. 
As any good husbandman knows, with- 
out this pruning, the best of plants runs 
wild, loses its vigor, and dies off. 

I have been, and still am, working 
toward the goal of controlled aid; aid 
given with a purpose, controlled by dedi- 
cated administrators, and checked con- 
tinually for fulfillment of its basic pur- 
poses. This responsibility we should not 
relinquish, as we are also responsible to 
our electorate in this regard. 

I do not speak in frustration, although 
many people write to me in deep frustra- 
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tion because they do not see many tangi- 
ble results from our giveaway programs. 
Many may think we have cause to be 
frustrated because of our unremitting 
efforts to keep the foreign aid program 
within reasonable channels and not suc- 
ceeding. During the last 6 years the 
committee has cut over $4.5 billion from 
the administration requests, but each 
year new requests are put forth for more 
money and newer methods of financing; 
all this in spite of the fact that year by 
year the uncommitted total of appro- 
priated funds grows larger and larger. 
On June 30, 1961, this carryover fund 
totaled $5,443,412,000. 

Here is our proposal to the House for 
funds to be appropriated against the au- 
thorization as passed by this House: 





Item 


Development loans..........-.-.. EE A 
ORE NED PMID, 6.50 ca ddncccivelbiwetadicabincesencces 
a ee 
a che omen cmminene eae 
International organizations and programs.............-.-. 
RNIN go ciichtincicnancteaduasbinedbadimoces 
inst ce precdnceiitiaomiaiainnmnmmeee oud 
PCN TS CUD oo ba ctdaddccdatenscccccustdenccace 
RR a htc ticcsatidthbachoconsdbbbhnwnes 


This appropriation request envisions 
a reduction of $896 million in the total 
as authorized. Our reasons for the cut 
of 21 percent of the authorization total 
can be explained briefly: 

Section 202: We feel that although $1.2 
billion was accepted by this House under 
the Saund amendment and also by the 
Executive, our proposal of $1,025 million 
for this fiscal year will be closer to the 
mark for loans that can be fruitfully 
made. On June 30, 1961, our Develop- 
ment Loan Fund and unexpended funds 
totaling nearly one and a half billion 
dollars, of $1,488,758,000. Granted that 
most of these funds might have been ob- 
ligated or tentatively committed pending 
this current legislation some time will 
elapse before all the contracts can be 
consummated. 

Our proposal that the Development 
Credit Fund be cut to $1,025 million stems 
from the fact that only a few countries 
will receive relatively the major percent- 
age of these loan funds—notably India, 
Pakistan, and Brazil. It has been stated 
that only those countries could rightfully 
absorb these development credits where 
the preconditions of economic growth are 
such that capital investment can take 
place. Such preconditions concern edu- 
cation, social reform, public and fiscal 
administration and also a responsible 
corps of officials in the public services. 
It is said that these three countries men- 
tioned above will be primarily eligible for 
development credits because they are 
committed to realistic developmental 
plans. Yet, in India we have several 
hundred million of unspent rupees, re- 
sulting from our surplus farm products 
disposal plan, which we are already lend- 
ing them as long-term loans. Brazil is 
one of the countries that will benefit sub- 
stantially from our Inter-American 
Bank. 


Authorization, Recommended | Bill compared 
1962 in bill, 1962 with authori- 
zation 

cera $1, 200, 000, 000 $1, 025, 000, 000 — $175, 000, 000 
lessee 380, 000, 000 259, 000, 000 — 121, 000, 000 
einpivs 7 ee ee — 5, 000, 000 
ngamat ene 153, 500,000 | i 6 Oe L._..-:....... 
eal 465, 000, 000 400, 000, 000 —65, 000, 000 
— 300, 000, 000 175, 000, 000 —125, 000, 000 
moe 50, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 —5, 000, 000 
= 1, 700, 000, 000 1, 300, 000, 000 — 400, 000, 000 
a 4, 253, 500, 000 3, 357, 500, 000 —896, 000, 000 


By cutting our current appropriation 
for development credit funds to $1,025 
million, we will still give the development 
program a leeway of over $2% billion 
to be spent during the remaining 10 
months of this fiscal year. This is an 
enormous sum of money for this pur- 
pose, and I sincerely doubt whether ar- 
rangements could be finalized whereby 
all the funds will be committed in cred- 
its. By cutting the total we lessen the 
temptation to grant impractical] and ill- 
conceived loans. 

Section 212: I come now to develop- 
ment grants. The authorization is for 
$380 million; our proposal is that this 
total be cut to $259 million. We arrived 
at this total by carefully weighing the 
needs of the developing nations, nations 
whose economies are such that even 
long-term credits could create a repay- 
ments hardship. One project loan must 
be very large in all its aspects to con- 
tribute to economic growth. In this in- 
stance, the greatest necessity is for 
small projects that will gradually help to 
build up the preconditions so very neces- 
sary to economic growth. Here again it 
is far better to proceed slowly. ‘The very 
nature of the hundreds of small projects 
in the 50 different developing nations de- 
mand the planning, supervision, and ex- 
ecution of thousands of AID employees. 
Rather than disperse our attack on il- 
literacy, disease, and lack of technical 
facilities over too wide a field of proj- 
ects, let us keep the programs within 
bounds. In the past we have seen how 
many thousands of projects were ill- 
planned, ill-executed and finally left 
without completion in the rush to ob- 
ligate funds. To obviate the continu- 
ance of such slipshod planning, espe- 
cially where we give the money by grants, 
let us not tempt our AID officialdom 
by too much money. Unexpended de- 
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velopment and special assistance funds 
totaled $243,803,000 on June 30, 1961. 
Adding another $259 million to that total 
will create an availability fund of over 
$500 million to be given away during 
fiscal year 1962. Accustomed as are our 
AID bureaucrats to the disbursement of 
large sums, I doubt whether even they 
could find enough projects on which to 
squander this total during the next 10 
months. 

Section 232: The next item concerns 
$5 million for investment surveys. This 
is an entirely new departure for the use 
of aid funds. The recommendation is 
that nothing be given for this purpose as 
we already have trade, commercial, and 
investment officials in our foreign repre- 
sentation offices. In addition, the pres- 
ent ICA office is adequately staffed to re- 
lay investment opportunities found in 
foreign countries to our American busi- 
ness community. In our estimation, this 
sum will merely provide a good holiday 
for many people at Government expense. 
Any businessman seriously interested in 
investing in foreign ventures is quite 
willing to invest money in such surveys. 
If any company or association of com- 
panies is too small to be able to afford to 
do so then our Department of Commerce 
is always willing to supply the leads in 
the country selected. 

Section 302: The conference total for 
international organizations was for 
$153,500,000. This total is ample for our 
participation. 

Section 402: As passed by the House, 
we allowed an authorization of $465 
million for supporting assistance. De- 
fense support assistance is supposed to 
provide supplemental economic resources 
which countries receiving U.S. military 
aid require to maintain a healthy rate 
of economic growth. We suggest that 
the total be cut to $400 million. As of 
June 30, 1961, the unexpended funds in 
this category amounted to $673,491,000. 
In other words, over $1 billion in defense 
support funds will be available during 
fiscal year 1962. May I point out to my 
colleagues that it is in this category that 
in our subcommittee hearings and in the 
audits of the Comptroller General it was 
discovered that the grossest mismanage- 
ment of funds took place. The largest 
percentage of the available funds has 
gone to Korea, Turkey, Cambodia, and 
Laos. In the latter two countries im- 
mense sums of money were squandered 
on luxury imports on behalf of political 
functionaries who were subject to graft 
and corruption. We know what a repu- 
tation we got in Cambodia and Laos 
when this type of foreign aid was dis- 
closed. 

Section 451: President Kennedy re- 
quested $500 million for his emergency 
fund. The House authorization cut this 
down to $300 million. We recommend 
that appropriation of $175 million be 
made. On June 30, 1961, this unex- 
pended total of the President’s contin- 
gency fund consisted of $252,106,000 
plus $50,757,000 in his Asian fund. By 
appropriating the total as suggested the 
fund will rise to over $457 million. 
Surely this total will be sufficient for any 
exceptional needs in the immediate fu- 
ture. In addition, the President has 
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access to several billion dollars of coun- 
terpart funds for emergency relief and 
famine. 

Section 504: The House authorized 
$1,700 million in military assistance for 
fiscal year 1962. Our recommendation 
is that an appropriation of $1,475 million 
be made. On June 30, 1961, unexpended 
funds in this category amounted to 
$2,519,643,000. The new appropriation 
will bring the total to over $4 billion. 
I submit that this category is oversup- 
plied with funds for it is largely a book- 
Keeping transaction. Much of the mili- 
tary material shipped overseas came 
from our surplus military stockpile. It 
is merely a bookkeeping entry whether 
we charge $1, $20,000, or $2 million for a 
surplus tank or plane. 

It has been proved time and again 
that an appalling wastefulness has oc- 
curred in this category—just one exam- 
ple concerns the building of the latest 
type of Army barracks for soldiers in 
Iran, with most modern kitchen and 
dining facilities and washrooms, whereas 
the simple soldiers preferred to cook 
their food over an open fire and sold the 
bathroom fixtures in the nearest towns. 

In some cases, our military assistance 
has assumed the form of a prestige 
buildup, for example, in our supplying 
the latest jet fighters to the Emperor of 
Ethiopia. The question has _ arisen 
whether we should supply military aid 
to any members of the neutralist bloc of 
nations. They themselves decry such 
aid and unless such aid is for our over- 
sea military security, such as airfields, 
bases, and pipelines, we should be ex- 
tremely careful not to antagonize any 
other of our free world friends. Where 
military aid in the form of the latest 
rockets or other missiles is demanded, it 
would be extremely detrimental to our 
own interests to supply these. In any 
case, most of the industrialized nations 
are now on their economic feet as it were, 
and are quite capable of bearing their 
own defense costs, rather than having 
these paid by the American taxpayer. 

May I also point out that in the past 
there has been a continuous sequence 
of transfers between the defense support 
funds, military assistance funds, and the 
President’s contingency funds. By cut- 
ting the military assistance funds to 
$1,300 million, leeway for any military 
emergency will still be allowed by the 
availability of funds in the other cate- 
gories, funds that can easily be trans- 
ferred for exceptional needs. 

_ Section 635: The House authorized 
$50 million for administrative expenses. 
We have cut this total to $45 million. 
On June 30, 1961, over $8 million in un- 
expended funds were available. In any 
case we suggest that the new AID agency 
be staffed by capable men and that much 
of the deadwood or holdovers from 
the previous alphabetical agencies be 
dropped. Too many of the intermediate 
echelons are there merely to protect 
their jobs and have not kept abreast of 
the dynamic changes in our national pol- 
icies or methods to achieve our aims. 

Peace Corps: It has been estimated 
that $40 million be appropriated for the 
Peace Corps for the first year. Since the 
program is in its infancy and there is 
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much doubt as to its effectiveness, our 
proposal is that $20 million be appropri- 
ated as a start. Should this program 
succeed during the first year, assurances 
can be given that Congress will always 
lend a sympathetic ear for expansion the 
next year. Instead of starting off with 
a huge bang or running as it were toward 
maturity, let us first learn to crawl and 
then as we grow stronger, increase our 
capability and pace. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said in the be- 
ginning that the pruning knife has to 
hurt to produce the best results. Even 
with all the pruning that our subcom- 
mittee has done, and which has been ap- 
proved by the full Committee on Appro- 
priations, a most substantial sum is 
proposed for fiscal year 1962 and I hope 
that our proposals will be accepted by 
the House. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that the Com- 
mittee is not in order. The gentleman 
is making a very important and inter- 
esting statement. He has worked hard 
on this bill and is entitled to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee 
will be in order. 

The gentleman from Louisiana may 
proceed. 

Mr. PASSMAN. This is your bill, Mr. 
Chairman and Members, and I am sure 
you would like to have a factual report 
on it. 

We have had to fortify ourselves with 
these facts in the face of the almost 
unbelievable opposition, to put it mildly, 
the pressure, the promises, the pleading, 
the propaganda, the persuasion and the 
political plum pulling. Can you im- 
agine this, Mr. Chairman—and I have 
nothing but admiration for people with 
such enthusiasm—but while I was pre- 
senting the bill to the full Committee 
on Appropriations last week, from down- 
town they were making telephone calls 
to get the members of the full commit- 
tee to vote against the subcommittee’s 
recommendations. And while the com- 
mittee was meeting, the Secretary of 
State was trying to distribute a letter 
of appeal to the full committee asking 
it to reverse, in full, every reduction 
brought in by the subcommittee. They 
insisted on every dollar authorized. 

The bill before you is the committee’s 
bill. This year, as in previous years, I 
shall to some extent subordinate my per- 
sonal views and support the views of 
the committee. I do not find it too diffi- 
cult to face up to my responsibility and 
present the bill to you as the committee 
has approved it. On that basis, I ask for 
your sympathetic understanding and 
your support. I ask you to realize that 
it would have been impossible for 1 
man to have gotten this bill past a 12- 
man subcommittee and a 50-man full 
committee without being fully fortified 
with the facts. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the largest for- 
eign aid bill presented in 7 years, put- 
ting together all facets of foreign aid 
funds available for the fiscal year 1962, 
for expenditure and/or obligation. The 
total amounts to: 

Bill before you__......--_-_- $3, 555, 245, 000 


Unexpended prior years___-_-_ 5, 334, 134, 000 
Foreign currencies 
ee gn al pe 1, 917, 400, 000 
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I might say at this time that I shall, 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, when we reach that part of the 
bill dealing with military assistance, re- 
quest that the members of the committee 
support me in recommending that what 
the full committee recommended be in- 
creased by $175 million. While many of 
you were enjoying a brief respite from 
your labors here in Washington, I re- 
mained on the job Saturday, Sunday, 
and yesterday in my office to consult with 
those who felt that maybe this item 
should be increased. I could not speak 
for the full Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I discussed it with our distin- 
guished Speaker pro tempore, the great 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. I 
discussed it with the very top echelon 
people in Government, and I reached the 
decision that I would recommend an in- 
crease in the military even before most 
of you returned from your brief vaca- 
tions. I would like to state that it was 
my own conclusion, after praying over 
the matter and thinking over the crises 
in the world that we are presently expe- 
riencing, and for fear that some may feel 
we were cutting the military item too 
much, I reached this conclusion, and I 
so indicated to our distinguished Speaker 
pro tempore. I am in the position of 
vacating my own thinking when higher 
authority seems to think there is jus- 
tification for it. 

That means that what we have car- 
ried over and are recommending in this 
bill will be $10,981,779,000, including the 
$175 million I mentioned. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I consider the statement 
that the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana, the chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. PassmMan] has just made 
to be but one of many indications we 
have had of his statesmanship and his 
great contributions to the Congress and 
the Nation. It is his very earnest de- 
sire to see that the money that is spent 
for foreign aid is properly spent; and I 
am equally convinced that he has an 
earnest desire to provide enough money 
to do the essential job. After proper 
deliberation he is now volunteering a 
substantial increase in the area of ex- 
penditures which is most important to 
our foreign program at this time. The 
gentleman from Louisiana has thought 
well on this and he has the courage to 
act on his convictions. He is a big man 
in every sense of the word and I per- 
sonally applaud him for his action today. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I appreciate the fine 
remarks of my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sr1xKes]. 
Mr. Chairman, on other occasions I have 
not failed to rise to the occasion to bring 
out a-bill that in my opinion should have 
been reduced. It was not pressure or 
propaganda or lack of faith that 
prompted me to bring out the Latin 
American bill earlier this year. This is 
my country, and I am willing to face up 
to my responsibility and do everything 
that is necessary, because I have never 
been embarrassed by being honest. 
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As I stated a moment ago, I discussed 
the military assistance item with the top 
echelon people, the minority members, 
and the very distinguished majority 
leader, and I finally decided I should 
come in and ask the members of the 
committee to reverse the decision of last 
Friday and vote unanimously to raise the 
military assistance item by $175 million. 
My will will not necessarily prevail 
unless there is some justification for it. 

Mr. Chairman, earlier this year we 
approved $600 million for the Latin 
American program, There is, in the 
pending bill $600 million for develop- 
ment loans under the Export-Import 
Bank, so that makes the grand total of 
$12,181,771,000 in the foreign aid item. I 
have enumerated, almost $3 billion 
ahead of this time 2 years ago. The 
administration says we must have it, 
that it is an absolute must, so I am facing 
up to my responsibility in bringing up a 
bill that is higher than any of the prior 
6 years. Even so, as I said earlier, we 
have not satisfied all of the members 
with that increase. 

Mr. Chairman, these figures are fan- 
tastic, but they are the facts. 

I might state that our public debt ex- 
ceeds by $23,710,500,000 the public debt 
of all the other nations of the world 
combined. So great has been our gener- 
osity—and thank God we are a Christian 
and charitable nation—but so great has 
been our generosity, and so great have 
been the demands, domestic and foreign, 
that at this time this year we have al- 
ready withdrawn from the Treasury 
during the first 1 month and 23 days of 
the fiscal year 1962, $3 billion more than 
was withdrawn during the same period 
last year. 

We should also note at this point that 
our gold reserves are still to some extent 
declining. The record discloses that in 
1950 we had gold reserves in the amount 
of $23,212 million. They had been re- 
duced on December 31, 1960, to $17,766 
million. During that same period the 
other free nations of the world increased 
their gold reserves from $13,028 million 
to $19,400 million. For the first time in 
many years the other free nations of the 
world have a gold reserve larger than 
our gold reserve. 

We should also indicate that from 
1900 to 1960 inclusive, the dollar deficit 
amounted to $21,500 million. The aver- 
age dollar credit held by foreign nations 
usually would go in a range from $8 bil- 
lion to $9 billion. In 1932 it moved up 
to $10,547 million. During this period 
not only did the recipient nations, the 
free nations, the foreign free nations ex- 
port sufficient money to increase their 
gold reserve by $6,372 million, but during 
the same period it moved up to where 
they had a dollar credit to their accounts 
here in America of $21,430 million. 

You know and I know that it requires 
about $11 billion in gold to support our 
own monetary system. When you take 
$11 billion from our present gold hold- 
ing of $17 billion, it leaves only $6 billion. 
How in the world could we meet the dol- 
lar commitments we have of $21 billion 
if called upon to do so? I fail to under- 
stand. There has been a complete 
breakdown. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, so that all Mem- 
bers, whether for or against the bill, 
will recognize that this is a verifact bill 
and that when you put the facts to- 
gether all should be satisfied, whether 
you are for or against, when we take 
into account the conditions that we are 
confronted with in this world. For 6 
consecutive years, when we brought the 
foreign aid bill before you, you support- 
ed not only the recommendations of 
your subcommittee but of your full com- 
mittee, the only exception being last 
year when you exceeded our recom- 
mendation for military assistance by in- 
creasing that item by $200 million. If 
the House had supported the commit- 
tee on that occasion it would have been 
on sound ground, because as we bring 
the bill to you today we find they had 
an excess in the military assistance item 
last year; that if they had had no more 
money they still would have had suffi- 
cient funds. Last year they transferred 
out of the military into the President’s 
contingency and from the President’s 
contingency into the grant aid, and aft- 
er transferring out of military into grant 
aid they still found themselves with 
$65,100,000 unobligated funds. And we 
found in our hearings that they will 
have $100 million of deobligated or de- 
reserved funds. So the $200 million you 
gave them last year was not needed and 
you could have supported the commit- 
tee. 

They will have $50 million in reappro- 
priated unobligated funds and $100 mil- 
lion of dereserved funds, and there are 
other amounts you can add to that. 

Now, if I may very briefly, in 1956 at 
this stage of the game—pardon me for 
saying “game,” although sometimes I 
think ic is a game we are playing—the 
House recommended $2,701 million. 

In 1957 the committee recommended 
$3,665 million. 

In 1958 the committee recommended 
$3,191 million. 

In 1959 the committee recommended 
$3,878 million. 

In 1960 the committee recommended 
$3,186 million. 

In 1961, last year, the committee rec- 
ommended $3,384 million. 

We are back in this year with the 
largest foreign aid bill we have had in 
7 years. Make no mistake about that. 

I will discuss the individual items with 
you very briefly, and this is important. 
We are dealing with $3 billion and, if, 
please remember, before this legislation 
is signed into law, 25 percent of this fis- 
cal year will have elapsed. We are al- 
ready in September, and practically one- 
quarter of the year will be gone before 
we have this money bill signed into law. 

DEVELOPMENT LOANS 


But notwithstanding that fact, your 
committee is recommending $1,235, mil- 
lion for development loans. Last year, 
the appropriation was only $600 million. 
This is an increase of 70 percent over 
last year. 

DEVELOPMENT GRANTS 

For development grants the adminis- 
tration asked for $380 million. This is 
the successor to the original bilateral 
U.S. technical aid fund. Last year the 
administration requested $175 million. 
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The committee provided $150 million and 
prior to passage they indicated they had 
overstated their needs. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. The gentleman is dis- 
cussing development loans? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Development grants. 

Mr. GARY. The gentleman was dis- 
cussing development loans just before. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I said we recommend- 
ed $1,025 million. 

Mr. GARY. That does not include 
the $600 million appropriated recently 
for South America; is that correct? 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is true. In ad- 
dition to that you have $600 million this 
year in the Export-Import Bank for de- 
velopment loans, 

Mr. Chairman, this thing is fantastic. 
You have $1,200 million in just those two 
items. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CONTE. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia said $600 million to Latin America. 
It was $500 million. A hundred million 
dollars went for Chilean relief. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CONTE. The other $500 million 
was for grants. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s statement. It is still all Latin 
America. I know and the gentleman 
knows it was $600 million for Latin 
America. 

Mr. GARY. Is not Chile still in Latin 
America? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GARY. I thought it was. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I insisted on bring- 
ing that $600 million out intact for my 
President. You know that they had un- 
used credits, but I insisted on bringing 
it out. I am not the worst enemy this 
bill ever had. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may get back 
to development grants. 

Development grants, heretofore re- 
ferred to as technical aid projects. Last 
year the administration requested $175 
million. We gave them $150 million. 
They admitted they had asked for too 
much money. 

This year they said they wanted $380 
million for technical aid projects, and 
we are taking out of special assistance 
technical aid projects. We are taking 
the technical aid projects out of the de- 
fense support funds. They testified that 
$259 million was needed to continue 
existing projects. It is all set forth in 
the committee report. 

In discussing this, we asked “What is 
the additional $130 miilion for?” They 
said, “We have no programs, we have 
no projects, we cannot tell you what 
country that is going to.” 

They also stated there would be 
capital grants in this item. 

In other words, capital grants or 
grant aid was being mixed with the tech- 
nical aid. We asked them if they had 
any projects, and they said “No.” We 
asked them if they had any programs, 
and they said “No.” We asked them 
“Do you know what countries are getting 
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it?” and they said “No, but we have a 
reservoir that we are going to dip into, 
and we will come up with certain pro- 
grams.” 

We thought they should be more defi- 
nite than that. We have recommended 
every dime for all existing phases of the 
technical aid program. But we denied 
$121 million—make no mistake about 
it—of capital-grant aid that they had 
mixed up with technical aid. 

Mr. Chairman, if we were to put grant 
aid in with technical aid, none of us 
would know how much money is in the 
bill for technical aid. We denied them 
$121 million, but allowed $259 million. 


INVESTMENT SURVEYS 


With reference to “Investment sur- 
veys,” $5 million. They sought to justify 
that item but we have not allowed. For 
the previous fiscal year, we said, “Did you 
not spend $2 million for surveys?” They 
said “Yes.” We asked them “Did you 
read the report?”” The witness responded 
“No, we did not read your report.” 

That was an affront to the committee. 
Last year we wrote in language prohibit- 
ing them from making these investment 
surveys, and the House supported us. 
This year they came back for $& million 
for investment surveys. They changed 
the formula a little bit. It can mean 
that a retired American businessman who 
may want to take a vacation and go 
abroad, looking “for a $1 million invest- 
ment, he can do so and the Government 
pays half of it, and the individual pays 
half of it. I think they would be more 
sincere about it if they would pay it all. 
The committee denied that. This type 
of expenditure is not necessary to en- 
courage such surveys. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, with reference to ‘In- 
ternational organizations,” I have always 
been one to defend the U.N. I have 
some misgivings, and so do many of you. 
But the U.N. is a good sounding-off 
place. Without the U.N., we could have 
gotten into more serious troubles. Mr. 
Chairman, I may disagree with some of 
the items in the U.N., but I must admit 
that this is a program which is operated 
on a matchinz basis. It was the conclu- 
sion that we should not make one dime’s 
reduction in any account in the U.N.; 
that this would be the one place, if we 
are going to have lasting peace, we are 
going to have to look to the U.N. Your 
committee recommended $153.5 million, 
all of the money that you need for the 
U.N. It is the amount specifically au- 
thorized in section 302 of the authoriza- 
tion act. 

SUPPORTING ASSISTANCE 

Mr. Chairman, with reference to “Sup- 
porting assistance,” again they have 
changed the name of the program. 
Heretofore we referred to that item as 
“deferse support” and “special assist- 
ance.” In reality, it is economic aid. 

The authorization is $465 million. 
Your committee recognized that there 
were many other places in the bill where 
recipient countries could receive grant 
aid and decided to make a small cut. 
The committee recommended $400 mil- 
lion, a reduction of only $65 million. 
But, Mr. Chairman, if we take all of the 
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categories of the bill, you find that there 
is more money for grant aid this year 
than we have had before; $1.025 billion 
that we have recommended for develop- 
ment credits. Somewhere along the way 
some Member may make reference to 
that as a loan program. We asked the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Dillon, 
when he came before our committee, this 


question: “Do you call this thing a 
loan?” He said “No; n-o.” He said 
“This is development credit.” We asked 


him, “How does this account operate?” 
He said: 

For example, the maximum loan which we 
may make to a nation is $1 million. They 
may pay no interest at all. We give them 
10 years before they pay anything back on 
the loan. After the first free 10 years on this 
$1 million, they pay $10,000 a year—1l per- 
cent a year for 10 years—which simply means 
that after the free years of this loan, with no 
interest, they have only paid back $100,000. 
Then they are to pay 3 percent in each of 
the succeeding 30 years, subject to cancella- 
tion along the way. 


You and I know that is not a very 
attractive investment proposition. 
CONTINGENCY FUND 


Now the contingency fund. With all 
due respect to our great executives down- 
town—and they are all great, or they 
would never have reached the positions 
they held, whether it was President Tru- 
man, President Eisenhower, or President 
Kennedy—we refer to this as the Presi- 
dent’s contingency fund. I do not know 
why they stick in the word “President’s”’, 
because it is just a contingency fund. It 
is supposed to be used if there should 
happen to be en emergency develop 
during the year, so the President could 
finance the project out of what is called 
the contingency fund. But in the past, 
with few exceptions, this contingency 
fund has been used to initiate new proj- 
ects that had never been justified to the 
Congress; projects in which they make 
a very small allocation out of the con- 
tingency fund, but which in subsequent 
years may require hundreds of millions 
of dollars to complete. We had so much 
money in there last year that it was 
overfunded. 

One interesting thing about use of the 
contingency fund, they went down to 
Brazil and bought a nice housing unit. 
They paid $446,000 for an American- 
owned housing project in Brazil. There 
are even more ridiculous projects that 
were provided out of the contingency 
fund. 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

Now, let us go to administrative as- 
sistance. The authorization is for $50 
million. Last year they asked for $42 
million and we gave them $38 million. 
This year they asked for $51 million, $50 
million was authorized, and we give 
them $45 million. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


As to military assistance, that is the 
item that we spoke of earlier. This year 
and in previous years we overfunded 
that item, because it is a sensitive item 
and they usually complain about it if 
there are any reductions. They say it 
is going to embarrass the country if cuts 
are made. But your committee, Mr. 
Chairman, examines and moves on facts. 
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If you do not move on facts, you might 
foul up the program somewhere along 
the way. The committee recommends 
an appropriation of $1,300 million plus 
a reappropriation of $50 million of the 
unobligated, unreserved funds available 
on June 30, 1961. 

Originally the Eisenhower administra- 
tion asked for $1.8 billion. Subsequent 
to that, President Kennedy said they 
wanted $1.6 billion. Then, that figure 
was changed to $1,885 million. Along 
the way we wound up with an authori- 
zation—one figure in the House of $1,800 
million, one in the Senate of $1,550 
million, and in conference they author- 
ized $1.7 billion. 

We could not find any need for more 
than $1.3 billion. But over the weekend, 
while you were enjoying a brief respite, 
I talked to people downtown because I 
wanted to have the best information. I 
did not want to be accused of crippling 
the bill. I should like to say further 
that I talked with the Speaker pro tem- 
pore and I said to him, “All right, I am 
going to vacate my own views and accept 
your views.” But what do you have with 
regard to this item? You have about 
$2.615 million on hand, unexpended. 
You will have $100 million of deobligated 
dereserved funds availdble for new use. 
You have $50 million in unobligated 
funds that we are reappropriating. And 
it was stated before our committee that 
we have now given nearly $20 billion in 
military equipment to recipient nations. 
Sixty-six percent of the equipment is on 
hand available for use. 

The bill recommends the $1,300 mil- 
lion. Add to that the $50 million, and 
then the $100 million, and that brings 
it up to $1,450 million. 

In addition to that, there is this year 
a new authority available. We have met 
all the emergencies throughout the 
world, Lebanon, Matsu, and Korea, out 
of this account through the military, 
but this year, something new was added 
in the authorization bill. If the Presi- 
dent should deem it advisable, he may, 
under section 510, withdraw from De- 
fense Department stocks $300 million 
worth of articles and supplement this 
assistance program. So if you add that, 
you are up to about $1,750 million. They 
have the machinery there if they need 
it. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I would like to 
know how much if any money or ap- 
propriations in any form whatever are 
contemplated to go to Communist-con- 
trolled governments. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I should like to an- 
swer the gentleman. I trust my Presi- 
dent, as you do. I trust the administra- 
tion, as you do. I am perfectly willing 
to leave it up to the President to make 
the decision. I elected not to press that 
point and insist on language as to just 
where the allocations would be made. 
I am very sorry I am unable to answer 
the gentleman’s question directly, be- 
cause that is in the hands of the Presi- 
dent. I am willing to leave it up to the 
President to make that decision. I am 
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sure he would not make that allocation 
unless he thought there was some good 
reason for it. 

I might state that in the hearings and 
in the report you can find there are 55 
recipient nations to get military aid in 
fiscal 1962. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. I rise to answer the ques- 
tion the gentleman propounded. It is 
provided in the authorization legislation, 
which was signed yesterday, Public Law 
87-195, that no aid shall be offered under 
this act to the government of any coun- 
try unless the President determines that 
such country is not dominated or con- 
trolled by the international Communist 
movement. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Yes, but I say again, 
and I think the gentleman agrees with 
me, that we should leave it up to the 
President. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. You are making a 
very fine line of demarcation between 
domination or control by the interna- 
tional Communist movement or con- 
spiracy and governments unquestionably 
controlled and dominated by Commu- 
nists, such as the Communist regime of 
Tito of Yugoslavia, forone. Khrushchev 
said so-called national communism is 
nonsense. All Communists are part of 
the international Communist movement. 

Mr. GARY. The President has com- 
plete control. 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is true. We 
must trust our President. He is not go- 
ing to make any allocations unless he 
finds there is very good reason for them. 

INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


The Inter-American Bank, $110 mil- 
lion. The committee decided not to 
make any reduction there. The full re- 
quest is allowed. 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


The International Development Asso- 
ciation, $61,656,000. Again we felt that 
we should fund the account in the full 
amount requested. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, may I say this in clos- 
ing. This is a somewhat typical bill. 
To get a bill out, you cannot go too high 
or too low. That is why we elected to 
move along on the basis of the testimony 
presented to the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to be fair. 
I think you know that. I do not think 
there has ever been a Member of the 
House of Representatives who could so 
completely divorce himself from his own 
ideas when it became necessary to do 
so, if the administration was able to 
make a case for their ideas. I am going 
to face up to my responsibility now, as I 
have in the past. Otherwise, I would 
pack up and go home because I could no 
longer consider that I could contribute 
to the work of the House of Representa- 
tives. Mr. Chairman, I am not a con- 
trary individual, but I do try to know 
something about my bill. We have 
brought you a good bill. Will you not 
indicate that you have some confidence 
in your subcommittee and that you have 
some confidence in your full committee. 
Over 7 long years not one time have I 
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ever misled you, not one time have we 
underfunded a bill; not one time have I 
refused to yield to higher authority if 
that higher authority had something 
that appeared to be factual. So, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask my colleagues to sup- 
port the subcommittee and to support 
the full committee. 

I think it is desirable and I believe 
that the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
wants to see us go into these bills in de- 
tail and look for the fat and look for the 
places where we can take money out that 
is not needed. I will say that the great 
Committee on Foreign Affairs deals with 
policy. I think they do a good job. But 
I trust that you will support the Ap- 
propriations Committee. I think I can 
say, Mr. Chairman, that there is not 
going to be too much unhappiness along 
the way, if you support the committee 
in its recommendations. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. 
to my colleague. 

Mrs. KELLY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman concerning foreign curren- 
cies which is referred to on page 2 of 
the report. Do you mean that the 
amount mentioned there of $1,917,- 
400,000 is added to the amount recom- 
mended in the bill which will be avail- 
able for the President to use? 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is correct. 

Mrs. KELLY. In other words, this 
amount of foreign currencies could be 
used in any manner that the President 
sees fit without further appropriation? 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is my under- 
standing, yes. It was so represented to 
the committee and that is why it is in- 
cluded in the report. 

Mrs. KELLY. Has it ever happened 
that foreign currency funds have been 
waived by the President in recent years? 
In other words, has the requirement for 
appropriation been waived in recent 
years on these foreign currencies? 

Mr. PASSMAN. This year we were 
somewhat searching in our examination 
and we reached the conclusions that 
Members would like for us to indicate 
in the report what funds would be 
available. That makes a better legisla- 
tive history than merely an exchange on 
the floor of the House; does it not? 

Mrs. KELLY. You and I are aware 
of the fact that the appropriation for 
foreign currencies can be waived, if the 
Bureau of the Budget so desires. 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is my under- 
standing, yes. 

Mrs. KELLY. Then do you believe if 
we could save money for the United 
States by the use of these foreign cur- 
rencies, the requirement for the appro- 
priation should be waived? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I think we should use 
foreign currencies in every instance that 
we can to meet our obligations, because 
as I indicated earlier, we had a dollar 
deficit of $21.5 billion in the past 10 
years, and our friends, the recipients of 
this money today have dollar holdings 
about double in the past 8 years and they 
now have more gold than we do. So, in 
every instance we should use foreign 


I am happy to yield 


currencies. Does not the gentlewoman 
agree? 
Mrs. KELLY. I thoroughly agree. 
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Mr. PASSMAN. So, if I may be rep- 
etitious for 30 seconds, support the 
committee. I spend 360 days a year on 
this bill. I think I know a little some- 
thing about it, because I have traveled 
and traveled and traveled. We have 
studied the requests. And we have the 
facts to back us up. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. On page 2 of the bill, 
economic assistance, development loans 
and development grants, how much 
money do you allow for new work in 
Africa? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Well, to be frank 
with you, we allowed all of the funds re- 
quested, every dime of the funds re- 
quested for Africa in all technical aid 
projects. 

As I stated in the beginning, it is a 
little hard for the committee to under- 
stand why the administration would 
take a purely technical aid program and 
limit to 8 percent that amount of money 
that could be used for capital improve- 
ments for labor, insecticides, or seeds. 
But now they are trying to throw this 
capital grant program into the technical 
aid program. So, we allowed every dime 
that the administration requested to 
continue foreign aid projects now under 
commitment with all of the nations. 

Mrs. BOLTON. That is not what I 
asked. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am answering the 
question so that the Members will un- 
derstand. They said, “We have no pro- 
grams, we have no projects, we have 
no countries, we do not know where the 
$121 million will be spent,” so therefore 
your committee denied it: No country, 
no project, no program. They did not 
know where it would be spent. 

Mrs. BOLTON. That interests me 
very much, because I have spent a good 
deal of time in Africa, and I think I 
understand the situation. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Unless we have some 
leadership to make new projects moving, 
in the countries that are just coming 
out of the primitive areas, unless we do 
that, we will have nothing in Africa and 
we will see the Chinese and the Russians 
moving in hand over fist. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 

May I refer the gentlewoman to page 4 
of the report. We have allowed all the 
money requested for technical aid proj- 
ects in tropical Africa. We do not deny 
1 dime. It was only $121 million of 
capital projects that they intended to 
put in, and they said they had no proj- 
ect, no program, no country. They did 
not know where it would be spent, so 
we cut that out. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. Is it not true that we do 
not earmark any money in this bill for 
any particular country? 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GARY. The appropriations are 
based on estimates that the Department 


I yield to the gentle- 
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has furnished us as to how they are go- 
ing to spend the money, but we do not 
require them to spend that money in any 
particular country. 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is true. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, may I 
interrupt the gentleman from Louisiana 
and say I understand there are programs 
and that they can be submitted, which 
we will do before the day is out. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Of course, I can only 
go by what the people say who admin- 
ister the program, and I will have to 
refer you to the statement that they 
had no projects, no programs; they did 
not know what country it would go in. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to tell you 
just exactly what I think about this bill. 
I have been trying to go along with the 
foreign relief program the best I could 
for the last 8 years. Sometimes I have 
been for some of their gyrations, and 
sometimes I have hard work compelling 
myself to go along. This time when we 
were faced with a request for $1,200 mil- 
lion for development loans, it gives me a 
great deal of concern. To my mind, 
development loan is a misnomer. It is 
of absolutely no value to the United 
States. I have studied the subject as 
closely and carefully as I could, spent 
hours and hours on it, even gave up hav- 
ing a Labor Day holiday which I would 
like to have taken, but I have been un- 
able to find where it does a particle of 
good, and I know in a great many places, 
I would say the vast majority, it does no 
good at all. 

In days gone by I supported the mili- 
tary assistance program. When I re- 
turned last fall $200 million had been 
transferred out of what we had fought 
to put across, transferred to a develop- 
ment that was absolutely unnecessary 
and ridiculous. 

The military assistance program is 
presented to us in this manner: An ap- 
propriation of $1,300 million in cash; the 
reappropriation of about $100 million in 
unobligated and unexpended funds; the 
right to withdraw from the US. mili- 
tary authority $300 million on credit; 
that makes a total of $1,700 million. 
The committee cut $400 million off 
the budget estimate, but that is re- 
placed by other figures that are in the 
hearings, and there is more than $1,700 
million available, or $100 million more 
than was used—nearly $200 million more 
than was used—last year. 

There is talk of adding $175 million to 
that. This would give them a total of 
$1,875 million. Frankly, the thing is so 
mixed up that it is impossible, just as it 
was with the bill before us last year, to 
tell what we are doing. 

When you get to boiling down these 
appropriations for such things as tech- 
nical aid, you find they turn out to be 
not technical aid at all, except in rare 
instances. Once in a while there is a 
little bit that gets in there, but not a 
big lot. 

They had schools conducted by dif- 
ferent universities where they paid the 
people salaries for going to school, and 
on top of that paid something like $800 
apiece for tuition over a year’s time. 
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The biggest part of the money went 
to some such operation as that. It is 
not anything we can be proud of. 

I recognize that there is a very con- 
siderable sentiment on the part of peo- 
ple who wish to have themselves ac- 
corded favors. When they got to this 
development loan business, scattered all 
over the world, sending groups of people 
down to different places in South Amer- 
ica and the Far East, to stir up trouble, 
and sending people to other places to do 
the same sort of thing, that is too much 
for me. 

I could see nothing last winter when 
we had that aid to South America bill 
up but to vote against the bill. 

Frankly, it is the tail wagging the dog, 
so far as this bill is concerned. Their 
approach to the thing being so difficult 
and so almost impossible, I frankly do 
not see how I can vote for the bill and 
maintain my self-respect at the same 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, that is about all I have 
to say about it at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I will lim- 
it my comments at this point to the 
military assistance portion of the 
mutual security program. Other speak- 
ers on both sides of the aisle, as I under- 
stand it, will make comments in refer- 
ence to the other portions of the bill. It 
is my understanding that these com- 
ments will point out the seriousness of 
the reductions which have been proposed 
by the subcommittee and the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

At the outset I would like to compli- 
ment the chairman of the subcommittee 
for the decision over the weekend to in- 
crease the military assistance fund by 
$175 million. In the markup of the bill 
last Thursday the chairman of the sub- 
committee recommended for military as- 
sistance $1,300 million. 

As the gentleman knows, I offered an 
amendment in the subcommittee to in- 
crease the military assistance funds by 
$200 million. The gentleman and I dif- 
fered on this particular amendment. 
The amendment which I offered was de- 
feated. Because I felt that in this area 
we needed more money than he had pro- 
posed, I am pleased to have the chair- 
man now indicate that when we get to 
the reading of the bill he will propose 
an amendment to increase it by $175 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say at 
this point, however, that I do not think 
$175 million additional is adequate. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to trace 
the history of this area for fiscal 1962 so 
that the Members of the House have a 
full understanding of what the facts are. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield so I can state why I 
will recommend the increase of $175 
million? 

Mr. FORD. I heard the gentleman 
state that during his time. If the gentle- 
man has anything more to add to that 
I would be glad to hear it. 
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Mr. PASSMAN. As I stated previ- 
ously, I did this only after conferring 
with the leaders, both here in the House 
and in the administration, and this is 
what the administration asked for. 

Mr. FORD. I am only going by what 
the administration—both the Kennedy 
administration and the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration—wanted. They are on 
record for a program considerably larger 
than even the military assistance pro- 
gram as amended upward by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, let us go back a min- 
ute in history. In 1959 former President 
Eisenhower established what was called 
the Draper Committee, a committee 
composed of high-ranking, experienced 
military and civilians, to determine what 
course our military assistance program 
should take in the future. The Draper 
Committee came up with a recommenda- 
tion in 1959 to the effect that we ought 
to have a military assistance program of 
approximately $2 billion per year. In 
the years before that we had been ap- 
propriating on the average of about $1.6 
billion for military assistance. The 
Draper Committee also recommended 
that we establish our military assistance 
program on a long-term basis. How- 
ever the Draper Committee did not make 
the mistake of asking that the program 
be financed by debt transactions on 
back-door financing. They said we could 
have a long-term program for military 
assistance and still have an annual 
authorization and an annual appropria- 
tion. As a result of the Draper Com- 
mittee report, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration and, subsequently, the Kennedy 
administration within the executive 
branch of the Government in the Penta- 
gon made a recommendation that the 
military assistance for fiscal 1962 should 
be $2.397 billion. Subsequently, the 
Eisenhower administration, before it 
went out of office, in the submission of 
its budget for fiscal 1962, recommended 
for military assistance $1.8 billion, a 
$597 million reduction below the Draper 
Committee guidelines. President Ken- 
nedy, when he took office, after review- 
ing the military assistance program in 
March of this year, recommended a re- 
duction of $200 million below the Eisen- 
hower figure. The new administration 
at this point proposed $1.6 billion for 
military assistance. Between March and 
May of this year the new administra- 
tion made another reevaluation of the 
military assistance program. 

On the basis of this reevaluation the 
new administration amended its March 
proposal and recommended $1,885 mil- 
lion. This figure was submitted to the 
authorizing committees of the House 
and the Senate. The Senate authori- 
zation ended up $1,550 million, the 
House authorization $1.8 billion. The 
final law which was signed yesterday 
by President Kennedy authorized $1.7 
billion. This bill before us in its pres- 
ent form is $1.3 billion. 

The. chairman of our committee, the 
gentleman from Louisiana, has just in- 
dicated on the floor of the House that 
he intends to offer an amendment add- 
ing $175 million. This is still inade- 
quate. I propose to offer an amend- 
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ment to the chairman’s amendment to 
increase the amount to $1.6 billion. 
This is the lowest figure recommended 
by either President Kennedy or Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

In March of this year President Ken- 
nedy recommended $1.6 billion. He 
subsequently amended it upward but I 
think that the people on my right, of 
all the people, ought to support the min- 
imum figure recommended by the Presi- 
dent, and I think we as Republicans on 
our side ought to support this figure, be- 
cause it is the minimum, in my opinion, 
that can be justified if we are going to 
get real benefits in the military assist- 
ance program. May I say again this 
figure is $200 million less than the 
amount proposed by President Eisen- 
hower before he left office on January 
20. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to turn 
to some testimony in the hearings this 
year which I think is somewhat signifi- 
cant. On page 77 of part 1 of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations hearings, you 
will find the testimony of Secretary of 
Defense McNamara. Let me _ quote 
from it. 

Let me emphasize the care that we used 
in arriving at this final figure. The items 
in the program were carefully selected, first 
by me and then by the President, from a 
much longer list which consisted of items 
for which our military advisers had certi- 
fied that a high priority military require- 
ment existed. In paring the list, I myself 
took particular pains to eliminate items of 
sophisticated equipment where in my judg- 
ment the recipient countries would not be 
capable of using this equipment effectively 
at least at the present time. In short, the 
$1,885 million figure represents a rigorous 
selection by the new administration. 


Then on page 84 of the hearings Sec- 
cretary of Defense McNamara, again 
testifying, said: 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, in making 
this statement I am speaking not only for 
myself, but also on behalf of all the mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They join 
me in unanimously endorsing the essen- 
tiality of the military assistance program. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff regard the mutual 
security program as a cornerstone of our 
total defense effort and of our national 
security. 


On page 102 of these same hearings, 
General Lemnitzer was testifying. 

General Lemnitzer, of course, is 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. He says 
the following: 


We have evaluated the program for fiscal 
year 1962 in relationship to the plans of 
our unified commanders overseas. We have 
examined force objectives to be sure that 
allied forces will complement our own 
forces. The force levels which have been 
set as program objectives have been studied 
at all levels, and the program details have 
been prepared to support those forces. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that the fiscal 
year 1962 program is a minimum program. 


General Lemnitzer went on to say 
this: 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff regard the two 
programs as complementary. While the 
program cannot be precisely compared, we 
believe that dollar for dollar we do get a 
greater amount of defense through this pro- 
gram than we could get by putting an equi- 
valent amount of money into our own 
defense programs. 
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He further had this to say, and I 
think this is the crux of the matter. 
This is my question and his response: 

In other words, you defend this part of the 
mutual security program budget as ardently 
as you defend the Defense budget of the 
United States? 

General LEMNITZER. I do. 


In other words, it is almost beyond 
my belief that after hearing this testi- 
mony the committee would reduce the 
military assistance program $585 billion 
below the amount requested by the new 
administration. This testimony actu- 
ally would justify a greater amount 
than Congress authorized by law. It 
certainly would justify the minimum 
figure recommended to the Congress in 
March by President Kennedy, an 
amount of $1,600 million. 

As I indicated a few minutes ago, I 
intend to offer either as a substitute to 
the chairman’s amendment or as an 
amendment to his amendment a figure 
of $1,600 million, so the House can go at 
least to the minimum figure recom- 
mended by President Kennedy in March 
of this year. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Is it not true 
that the authorization bill authorizes 
$1,700 million? 

Mr. FORD. That is correct. My 
amendment would still be $100 million 
less than the figure in the authorization 
bill. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Perhaps the gen- 
tleman can clear up for me the confu- 
sion in my mind. In the report they 
point out that one of the reasons they 
reduced the $1,700 million by $400 mil- 
lion was that in the authorization bill 
there was a $300 million provision for 
the President to take down defense 
items when and if he needed. This, as 
I understand it, is a reimbursable item. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. FORD. Section 510 (a) and (b) 
provide that in fiscal 1962 on a decision 
by the President the military assistance 
program can use up the $300 million in 
our own Defense Department stocks. 
This section 510 was included in the au- 
thorization bill for the first time. It is 
in effect a military assistance contin- 
gency provision. Under this section of 
the law, the executive branch can add 
to whatever figure they get for military 
assistance up to $300 million. 

I personally disapproved section 510. 
I do not think it is a good way to handle 
the pregram. It is with us, however. 
The committee in the report says that if 
$1,300 million is not enough they can dip 
into this military contingency fund, sec- 
tion 510. In effect the committee report 
asks the executive branch, if I read the 
language correctly, to use this unsound 
procedure. I think the section is wrong. 
I think it is bad to start this practice. I 
do not believe we should let them handle 
the military assistance program on a 
contingency basis. They ought to come 


Chair- 
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up with hard justification and either get 
the money or not get the money based on 
facts submitted. Section 510 is really 
poor fiscal management from the point 
of view of the country. 

Mr. SCRANTON. But there is no 
justification in the report as to why they 
cut out the other $100 million. In ref- 
erence to what the gentleman just said 
previously, I wonder, was the theory that 
the administration had set that mini- 
mum at $1,600 million and that is why 
they cut out the other $100 million? 

Mr. FORD. No; do you mean my sug- 
gestion about the $1,600 million? 

Mr. SCRANTON. Yes. 

Mr. FORD. I am trying to be realis- 
tic and practical about it. I think we 
ought to get the figure up as close as 
we possibly can to the justifications sub- 
mitted by Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara and General Lemnitzer on behalf 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. SCRANTON. What I am getting 
at is that they have cut out from the 
authorization bill $400 million; is that 
correct? 

Mr. FORD. Yes; that is correct. It 
was cut from $1,700 million to $1,300 
million. 

Mr.SCRANTON. Three hundred mil- 
lion dollars of that cut was justified on 
the basis of this contingency fund. 
What was the other $100 million? 

Mr. FORD. I would ask the gentle- 
man to ask the people who made the cut 
rather than to ask me. 

Mr. SCRANTON. All right then, I 
will hold the question. 

Mr. FORD. I suspect the answer will 
be that there was $100 million in deob- 
ligations which would now be available 
in fiscal year 1962. Therefore, they 
could make another cut of $100 million. 
However, it is my understanding that the 
Department of Defense had contem- 
plated this availability from deobliga- 
tions and had figured that in at the time 
they had submitted their budget. 

Mr. SCRANTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
us how much has been spent for mili- 
tary assistance since this program be- 
gan? 

Mr. FORD. About $20 billion has 
been spent. 

Mr. GROSS. Twenty billion dollars? 

Mr. FORD. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any place where 
we can find to what countries this money 
went? 

Mr. FORD. Yes, in the tables on the 
desk there is, I will say, to the gentleman 
from Iowa, a specific cumulative total 
of the money that has been made avail- 
able to all countries in the military as- 
sistance area. 

Mr. GROSS. Where are those armies 
today that we are supposed to have 
bought through the use of this money? 

Mr. FORD. I mention a few. I per- 
sonally think they have done a good job 
for us. For example, there are 500,- 
000 men plus under arms in Korea. 
There are 500,000 to 600,000 men under 
arms in Formosa. In Turkey there are 
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approximately 300,000 to 400,000 men, as 
I remember the figures. These troops 
are doing a good job for themselves, for 
us, and the rest of our allies. The money 
that we are discussing has in the past 
trained and equipped these forces, and 
in some instances is helping to maintain 
them. We are fortunate to have them 
on the side of freedom. 

Mr. GROSS. Referring to the air- 
base in Saudi Arabia that we have been 
ordered to get out of and where we are 
still going to spend millions of dollars 
to complete, is this one of the places 
where the money is going? 

Mr. FORD. There is a base called 
Dhaharan in Saudi Arabia which was 
built in 1951 or 1952,asIremember. At 
that time that base was highly impor- 
tant to our own mutual security. It is 
true within the next year or so we may 
have to give up that base. It is all fine 
and good to look back and say in retro- 
spect that it was a bad decision. But 
in 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954, it was 
mighty handy to have that base for our 
own mutual security. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to quarter- 
back the Korean war for just about 30 
seconds. How many foreign troops did 
we have supporting us over there? 

Mr. FORD. We did not have as many 
as I thought we should have. I am not 
sure that the war was conducted as well 
as I would have liked to have seen it con- 
ducted, but nevertheless today we have 
500,000-plus troops in the South Korean 
forces who are at the front facing the 
North Koreans, doing a good job. I think 
we are getting a good return on our in- 
vestment in that area and in other simi- 
lar areas. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Referring to the air- 
base in Saudi Arabia, I have visited the 
airfield there. That airbase has served 
very useful purposes so far as America is 
concerned. One of the things we were 
doing was to train Arabs to be flyers, me- 
chanics, and so on. Besides serving a 
useful purpose for our own mutual se- 
curity, it has been a most invaluable con- 
tribution to the entire Arabian people. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the gentlewoman. 
I agree with her. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Is it not true that last 
year we appropriated $1.8 billion for 
military assistance and that crises 
throughout the world have intensified 
greatly in that time with the Berlin 
blockade, the Soviets resuming nuclear 
testing, Laos, and later Cuba, and we 
need a minimum at least of $1.6 billion 
here to meet our obligations throughout 
the free world? 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman has stated 
my position precisely. Last year, when 
conditions were better from the point of 
view of the free world, we made avail- 
able $1.8 billion for this program. I do 
not understand why at the present time, 
with international problems more serious 
todey than they were before, that as a 
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legislative body we want to cut this pro- 
gram to a figure of $1.3 billion. 

Such a decision does not make sense. 
I do not think we are acting responsibly, 
and I do not believe that we are giving to 
the executive branch of the Government 
the tools they need to do the job if we 
cut the program this deeply. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. First I want to com 
mend the gentleman on a very forcefi4 
talk with respect to this item. There 
are few men in this Hall that know 
more about military assistance or about 
a military appropriations bill than does 
the gentleman from Michigan. I think 
that you will agree with me when he 
talks on these particular subjects, he 
talks commonsense; he talks reasonable- 
ness, and he knows what he is talking 
about, and I, for one, as a Democrat, 
want to commend him for his suggestion 
on the amendment he is going to offer, 
where he is going to increase this item 
by $300 million. I am going to follow his 
leadership in this matter, because I think 
he knows more about this than any other 
Member of this body. 

I would like to quote from a letter 
that Secretary of State Dean Rusk and 
Defense Secretary McNamara sent to all 
of the members of the Committee on 
Appropriations. Incidentally, this bill 
did not come out of the full Committee 
on Appropriations unanimously. There 
was some rather violent dissent on the 
part of some of the members of the com- 
mittee in respect to many items, not only 
on military matters but many other 
issues. And, I hope this House will go 
along on every item because I think we 
have to show to the world that we are 
interested in more than military as- 
sistance. I think we should give these 
nations around the world more than 
military assistance. I think we should 
increase the Development Loan Fund 
and the development grants. These are 
dangerous times; these are critical times, 
and I think that we have a responsi- 
bility to live up to our problem here. 

But let me quote from the letter of 
Secretary Rusk and Defense Secretary 
McNamara with respect to the items that 
the gentleman wants to increase: 

The $585 million cut, from the $1,885 mil- 
lion requested by the President, would in 
fact reduce by more than 50 percent the 
amount available for improving the forces 
of key threatened allies on the flanks of 
NATO and in southeast Asia, whose resources 
are inadequate. This is so because $1 bil- 
lion must in any event be used to maintain 
existing forces and meet fixed charges. 
Thus, these cuts would mean, quite literally, 
that NATO and Far East countries could not 
achieve adequate military forces—at the very 
time when both areas confront a crisis in 
confidence, and when NATO has agreed on 
the need for a firm posture to meet the Ber- 
lin situation. 


I think in an area like this we ought 
to listen to people like the President of 
the United States and former President 
Eisenhower. We ought to pay some at- 
tention to Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 
We ought to pay heed to Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara. We ought to listen 
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with a great deal of attention to the gen- 
tleman who is now on his feet in the well, 
and I think we ought to go along on this 
item here, and I think we ought to go 
along with other amendments when they 
are Offered this afternoon to this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, the bill which you have before you 
is, in my opinion, a reasonably adequate 
bill for the purposes which have been 
stated in the authorization act and in 
consideration of the position in which 
this country finds itself right now, vis- 
a-vis the rest of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been a member 
of this committee for approximately 3 
years now; I have done what I could to 
make sure that this program was ade- 
quately funded, but not overly funded. 
I still have that idea in legislating to- 
day. I think, however, that as we read 
the newspapers today it might be well to 
have another look at some of the philos- 
ophies which we have expressed in times 
past. I look at mutual security—at least 
parts of it—as items which we accentu- 
ate in days when we can afford them and 
cut down in times when we cannot af- 
ford them. In the Korean war we con- 
tinued mutual security but we did cut 
it down as far as the economic side was 
concerned. I think that in this partic- 
ular time where we have crises in Ber- 
lin, where we have crises in south Asia, 
where we have crises in other parts of 
the world, it behooves this great Nation 
to take another look at mutual security 
to try to determine whether or not it is 
more important to the free world that 
the economy of America be strong, that 
the military might of this country be 
strong, or that we carry on some of 
these very desirable projects to help un- 
derdeveloped countries; whether or not 
it is more important that we keep the 
sinews of the United States flexed and 
in shape, or that we expand our present 
effort to help in developing some of the 
countries which are emerging into na- 
tionhood. This is a question the an- 
swer to which will have to be supplied 
by each Member of the House for him- 
self. As for me, I think the future of the 
free world is completely dependent upon 
— future of the United States of Amer- 
ca. 

I think that the future of the free 
world will best be assured by assuring 
that this Nation is powerful not only 
physically, morally, but also economi- 
cally; and it is in this spirit that I will 
vote and have voted upon this piece of 
legislation ever since I have been a mem- 
ber of this subcommittee. 

Let us look at the type of program we 
have here. This is not like any other 
appropriation bill we consider in this 
House, because it is based on items fur- 
nished as illustrations. We are fur- 
nished justifications which are illustra- 
tions; they are illustrations only. We 
do not know exactly in which countries 
money will be spent; we do not know 
exactly for what purposes money will be 
spent. We know that the departments 
have come to the committees of Con- 
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gress and have said to the committees: 
“We would like to do something. about 
this; we would like to do it about here, but 
we reserve the right to change the plan 
from time to time.” So there is nothing 
sacrosanct about figures in this partic- 
ular appropriation bill. I submit that 
there is no Member of this body, nor 
of the other body, and nobody down- 
town who has anything but an educated 
guess as to the proper amount of money 
which should be spent on this program; 
and I submit, as I have tried to before, 
that in all educated guesses you have 
an element which must be taken into 
account: How much the economy of the 
United States can afford in this day and 
time; how much can we afford to spend 
for this purpose when we must spend 
much money for the purpose of keeping 
ourselves, and therefore the free world 
physically strong? How much will this 
result in aggravating the balance-of- 
payments situation? 

How much will this result in increas- 
ing taxes, deficits, or in increasing in- 
flation in the United States of America? 
These are part of the imponderables 
which we must equate when we deter- 
mine how much money shall be appro- 
priated for mutual security. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. The gentleman has been 
here a long time, he has heard these 
arguments time and time again that you 
cannot cut this program, you cannot re- 
duce these figures. The actual truth of 
the matter is that over a period of years 
we have approximately $5 billion left un- 
expended in this fund; and, if the gentle- 
man will permit me to say so, I think 
the people of America now are begin- 
ning and should justly begin to think: 
What have the expenditures of $106 bil- 
lion brought to the United States of 
America? I say it has brought very 
little, and I think the American people 
are beginning to find out about this. If 
this program is continued, we ought to 
have some justification for the program. 
Let us see where we have been, let us see 
where we are going, let us see what we 
have out of it. If that is done, the peo- 
ple of this country, if a necessity is 
shown for this money, probably would 
give a little more consideration to it. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman from Florida for his contri- 
bution. His constituents, as well as my 
constituents, are worried also about 
what we have bought with $106 billion 
and what we are buying with the money 
which presumably we will appropriate 
today. 

As far as this bill is concerned, I am 
disappointed due to the fact that I know 
full well that part of the money which 
we appropriate will go to countries that 
are dominated by Communist govern- 
ments. Let there be no doubt in any- 
body’s mind about that. This will 
occur because of the fact that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas {Mr. Casey] to the authori- 
zation bill, and adopted by the House, 
did not appear in the bill as it came out 
of conference authorizing this program; 
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therefore, because of the present word- 
ing, which is broad, the President can 
and presumably will, because it has been 
done in the past, see that aid is given to 
certain countries which are dominated 
by Communist governments. It may 
very well be true that these governments 
are not part of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy, at least covertly. 
However, I am sure many people in this 
House and many people in the country 
will agree with me when I say that a 
Communist is a Communist and it is un- 
thinkable that a real Communist is not 
dedicated to the propagation of commu- 
nism throughout the world. 

It bothers me considerably when, as 
has happened in the past, there will be 
funds which will be appropriated by this 
bill which will go to the aid and comfort 
of a Communist government. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I notice on page 
5, section 107, that there is a recital or 
repetition of the resolution which passed 
the other day opposing the seating of 
Red China as a part of the United Na- 
tions. It states: 

The Congress hereby reiterates its oppo- 
sition to the seating in the United Nations 
of the Communist China regime as the rep- 
resentative of China. 


It is further stated: 

In the event of the seating of representa- 
tives of the Chinese Communist regime in 
the Security Council or General Assembly 
of the United Nations, the President is re- 
quested to inform the Congress insofar as 
is compatible with the requirements of na- 
tional security, of the implications of this 
action upon the foreign policy of the United 
States. 


Does that mean that the United 
States with its power and authority in 
the United Nations is unable to prevent 
the seating of Red China in the United 
Nations or the Security Council? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gen- 
tleman feels as I do that this Govern- 
ment should exercise every bit of its in- 
genuity and every bit of its strength 
to keep Red China from being admitted 
to the United Nations. The gentleman 
also feels as I do that if we do this 
wholeheartedly, with the idea of winning 
this fight, then we will win it; but if we 
go into it halfheartedly and with the 
idea that we may lose the fight, as un- 
fortunately has been expressed by cer- 
tain high officials of the Government, 
then we will probably lose the fight. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. To pursue the 
question a little further, there is stated 
in section 107 of the bill the following: 

In the event of the seating of representa- 
tives of the Chinese Communist regime in 
the Security Council or General Assembly 
of the United Nations— 


Do we not have a veto power to pre- 
vent them from being seated in either 
one of those two bodies? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I am satis- 
fied, as I think the gentleman from 
California is satisfied, that there are 
ways available to this Government to 
not allow the seating of the Chinese 
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Communist government in the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may proceed to one 
additional point, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. PassMan] has already 
stated that he will offer an amendment 
to increase the military assistance ap- 
propriation by $175 million. I want to 
share with the committee the figures 
which I have, which will indicate the 
magnitude of the military assistance 
program as it will appear in this bill, 
if the amendment of the gentleman 
from Louisiana is adopted. The amount 
in the bill is $1.3 billion. The amend- 
ment which is to be proposed would 
increase that by $175 million. There is 
$100 million unobligated and available 
to the military assistance program. 
There is $50 million which has been de- 
obligated and which has been author- 
ized for reobligation. There is $300 mil- 
lion in the authorization bill which can 
be used as a transfer of stocks. Inci- 
dentally, it can also be used to pay peo- 
ple the salaries which they earn in 
teaching other nations how to use their 
stocks and can also be spent for packag- 
ing and crating, to ship goods abroad, 
and the like. Therefore this $300 mil- 
lion, a new military assistance contin- 
gency fund, must be added to other 
funds which are available for military 
assistance under this program. 

Mr. Chairman, this adds up to $1.925 
billion as being available under the leg- 
islation which we will have adopted this 
year for military assistance. This com- 
pares with an authorization of $1.7 bil- 
lion in the public law which has just 
been signed on yesterday by the Presi- 
dent, and the request by the administra- 
tion of $1.885 billion. 

In other words, if all of the matters 
which I have mentioned as contingencies 
should actually come to fruition, we will 
have appropriated or authorized the ex- 
penditure of $40 million more for mili- 
tary assistance than was requested by 
the administration, and $225 million 
more than was authorized. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today as one who would sincerely 
and honestly like to be able to support 
this mutual security appropriation. 
However, I have to say in all candor that 
in its present situation I cannot. I can- 
not, because as I read the press reports 
coming out of Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
where nations are meeting—so-called 
neutral nations—who have been ac- 
cepting money from the U.S. Govern- 
ment have at the same time said that 
we are imperialistic. 

The definition of “imperialistic” or 
“imperialism” from Webster’s dictionary 
is simply this: 

The policy, practice, or advocacy of seek- 
ing to extend the control, dominion, or 
empire of a nation. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit that the mu- 
tual security program is designed to as- 
sist these people, and that it is not im- 
perialistic. 

Mr. Chairman, the question before us 
today in my opinion is not so much the 
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dollars in this bill, although it would ap- 
pear to some reading the newspapers 
that we had cut the appropriation. The 
simple facts are that the appropriation 
for the mutual security program is 
higher this year than it was in the last 
fiscal year. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FORD. I agree that that is true, 
but in the case of military assistance 
that is not the case. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I recognize that. 
I am speaking of the overall amount in 
the bill. I do not wonder that the Amer- 
ican people are somewhat confused. As 
I looked at one of the Washington news- 
papers, in the middle cartoon, I saw the 
picture of the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee cutting the mutual 
security bill. 

The facts are the bill is increased over 
what it was last year. Authorization- 
wise it is true it is less, but authoriza- 
tions have always been ceilings and it is 
not a precedent not to grant everything 
that has been authorized. 

In the left-hand column I read in this 
newspaper “‘A Great Day for Mr. K.” re- 
ferring to the action of the full Appro- 
priations Committee. But then I want 
to refer the Members to another article 
which I believe is very significant, and 
I want to take the time to read it to you. 
It is an article by Crosby S. Noyes and 
it is entitled “Neutralism Shows Double 
Standard.” The dateline is Belgrade and 
here is what it says: 

NEUTRALISM SHOWS DOUBLE STANDARD 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

BELGRADE.—The business of listening to 
some two dozen unalined world leaders air- 
ing their opinions on world affairs may be- 
come a little tiresome, but at least it provides 
an American plenty of practice in keeping his 
temper. 

The speeches, of course, have varied greatly 
from one another. 

In tone, they have ranged all the way 
from the rantings of Indonesia’s Sukarno 
and Ghana’s Nkrumah through the carefully 
calculated cynicism of Yugoslavia’s Tito to 
the relatively temperate statements of In- 
dia’s Nehru and Burma’s U Nu. 

In virtually all of them, however, there is 
for the westerner painful mental readjust- 
ment to be made. To accept—or even begin 
to understand—the neutralist point of view 
of things one must first accept the whole 
series of neutralist values and myths which 
often strain the credulity of the listener to 
the breaking point. Beyond this he must 
accept, as between the West and the Com- 
munist bloc, a double standard of morality 
in international affairs so monstrously dis- 
torted as to make any real basis for com- 
parison impossible. 


WEST IS THE BAD BOY 


He must learn, for example, that while 
virtually everything that the Communists do 
in Berlin or elsewhere must be accepted with 
resignation as what Nehru calls “the facts 
of life,” any defensive counteraction by the 
West is deplored as an unwarranted con- 
tribution to the cold war. In a general 
protest against the armaments race, it is 
inevitably American budget figures that are 
cited as a frightful example of what is go- 
ing on. In the chorus of appeals for “general 
and complete disarmament,” it is always 
the Western “fetish” for inspection and con- 
trol that stands in the way of humanity’s 


hope. 
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The Russians, to be sure, have done their 
best to help the West at this Conference. 
Without the explosion of their latest nuclear 
bombs, there would probably have been no 
criticism whatever of Kremlin policy. As it 
was this criticism has consisted mostly of 
mild regrets that Russia should have felt 
“compelled” to resume testing. And with 
this brief aside the speakers have returned 
briskly to their sustained attack on the West. 

All westerners have heard quite a bit, of 
course, about the wicked ways of colonialism 
and have heard it denounced in thundering 
terms by a succession of orators here. They 
may be somewhat surprised to learn, how- 
ever, that in the opinion of a good many of 
these leaders colonialism and imperialism 
still lie at the root of virtually every im- 
portant world problem. They will wait in 
vain for any hint that the vast majority of 
these new nations achieved their inde- 
pendence peacefully with the assistance of 
former colonial powers or the smallest sug- 
gestion that “self-determination” might be 
applied with equal justice in countries under 
Communist domination. 

The westerner will also be lectured at 
length on something known as “neocolonial- 
ism,’’ which Tito defined yesterday as a policy 
of “maintaining a formally liberated coun- 
try in a state of economic dependence on the 
metropolitan country.” Tito’s thesis—shared 
by many of his colleagues here—is that 
political and economic independence go hand 
in hand and that both must be provided by 
the “most developed countries.” 


BILATERAL COOPERATION 


On the other hand, countries providing 
economic assistance on a bilateral basis have 
to watch their step carefully. So far as Tito 
is concerned “bilateral cooperation frequent- 
ly embodies a considerable number of nega- 
tive elements such as rivalry, interference in 
internal affairs, the imposing of political in- 
fluence and the like.” The result of such 
cooperation, he thought, sometimes ‘does 
more harm than good.” 

Tito, of course, should know, having ac- 
cepted something in the neighborhood of $2 
billion in American aid over the last several 
years. But if the result of this aid has had 
the slightest effect on his own independence, 
it was not perceptible in anything he has had 
to say at this conference. Indeed there was 
no mention of any American aid by Tito— 
or by any of the other unalined leaders, all 
of whom have shared liberally in the Ameri- 
can program over the years. 

From what was said here an American 
might well conclude that Tito was right and 
that the effort to date has in fact done more 
harm than good. From all evidence here the 
West still faces a desperate uphill struggle 
for the minds and hearts of uncommitted 
nations. It is a struggle in which the prob- 
lem of communication—to say nothing of 
persuasion—remains unsolved. And in 
which the present currents of opinion are 
set in the most ominous course. 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. DEVINE. I wish to commend the 
gentleman for his remarks. It is very 
appropriate at this time, in mentioning 
Tito, that I read in my local newspaper 
yesterday in Columbus, Ohio, the fact 
that the U.S. Government has just sold 
to Yugoslavia, again, to Tito, 70 Navy 
jet airplanes. The thing about it is that 
they sold them to Yugoslavia for $17,000 
each, whereas they cost the U.S. Gov- 
ernment $200,000 each. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I have the item 
right here, and I intended to read it: 

The last 20 of 70 Navy jet trainers the 
United States is selling to Communist Yugo- 
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slavia will start arriving in San Diego this 
month. 


Then it goes on to bear out what the 
gentleman said. If these people are so 
neutral, what do they need our jets for? 
There are some very serious questions 
to be answered here. I believe in mutual 
security because I believe in some areas 
it has done well. I have voted for it and 
I have voted against it. I have been in 
opposition more often than for it. We 
are often told that we are not getting 
our story across. If the leaders of these 
countries haven’t understood our aims, 
how can we expect the people to under- 
stand our aims and motives? 

It seems to me the time has come for 
a reappraisal of this program and I am 
worried not so much about the dollars 
involved as I am the direction it is tak- 
ing. As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, although I am not a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, there is noth- 
ing in this bill as I understand it that 
does not give the administration every- 
thing it needs. It has received all the 
money it has requested from the Appro- 
priations Committee. It is my under- 
standing that in some of these areas it 
is more money than they had expected. 

If I were the President of the United 
States, the first thing I would do is say, 
“Any country that calls my country an 
imperialist country, send your ambas- 
sador to my office. We want to find out 
if you think we are an imperialist coun- 
try.” We are dedicated to doing some- 
thing good for people. I am tired of 
having my country kicked around by so- 
called neutrals. If we as a nation are 
considered to have ulterior motives in 
mind as we give them aid then I say 
they are not worthy of our assistance. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. YaTEs]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
advise the committee that when we 
start reading the bill I intend to offer 
an amendment to restore the greater 
portion of the funds for development 
grants. When the bill was before the 
full committee last Friday, I offered an 
amendment, and I intend to offer a sim- 
ilar amendment today. It would pro- 
vide for the appropriation of $350 mil- 
lion for development grants. 

One reading the report would gain 
the impression that no justification was 
made for the development program be- 
yond the amount that was authorized 
by the subcommittee itself. Page 4 of 
the report lists the various projects that 
make up the $259 million that was ap- 
proved by the subcommittee, and then 
the following appears: 

Testimony developed during the hearings 
indicated that the administration has not 
programed the new development grant 
money of approximately $130 million by 
purpose or project. In response to a ques- 
tion as to whether the administration was 
requesting the Congress to appropriate this 
amount of money prior to the agency’s de- 
velopment of specific programs or projects 
under this category of aid, the response by 
an administration witness was: “That is 
true, Mr. Chairman.” 


The impression is given that no justi- 


fication was made, therefore, for the new 
programs. I suggest that Members may 
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want to refer to page 1087 of the hear- 
ings in order to show that the adminis- 
tration does have a programing for the 
development grant program. 

In the interrogation by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] the 
following appears: 

Mr. Rooney. A while ago I listened to your 
colloquy with the chairman concerning the 
unprogramed $130 million of the develop- 
ment grant program of $380 million, and I 
understood you to say that you could not 
tell the committee at this time exactly where 
that $130 million would go? 

Mr. Corrtn. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And I think I heard someone 
say that you had requests in the amount of 
approximately $190 million? 

Mr. CorFin. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Toward which this $130 mil- 
lion would be used? 

Mr. Corrin. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How far have these requests 
totaling $190 million been firmed up? 

Mr. Corrin. They are programs for pro- 
jects. They are not just a request from an- 
other country that this be done. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out what the development grant pro- 
gram is. This is the point 4 program, 
the program that actually provides for 
good programs for the people. It gets 
down to the people of the grassroots. 
When an attempt was made to cut this 
program in the House by an amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Apatr] who presented an amend- 
ment to reduce it by $50 million, the 
House rejected the amendment and said, 
“No, this is the type of program we want 
to approve.” I think if we are to have 
any impact at all among the underde- 
veloped nations of the world—if we are 
to assist them in taking measures to 
eradicate disease, filth, and poverty and 
all the enemies of mankind at a local 
level, this is where the help must come, 
from the technical assistance of the 
point 4 program. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to offer an 
amendment covering this later. 

Mr. Chairman, in passing I want to 
say, too, that just last year I supported 
an amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp] to increase 
the amount of money for the military 
assistance program. I expect to support 
him this year as well. 

It is unbelievable to me that the ma- 
jority party of which I am a member 
should appropriate less money this year 
than was appropriated last year under 
a Republican President. This, to my 
mind, is a subject which should be non- 
partisan and, yet, I cannot believe that 
we should jeopardize, and I say that de- 
liberately, jeopardize the security of our 
country by refusing to appropriate an 
adequate amount of money for the mili- 
tary assistance program. 

Mr. Chairman, I read from a state- 
ment issued by General Eisenhower a 
few days ago. Former President Eisen- 
hower said: 

I am gravely concerned to learn that after 
the long struggle over the financing method 
to be used in connection with the mutual 
security program and after we receive as- 
surances on the part of Democrats and Re- 
publicans of continuing support of the pro- 
gram itself, an attempt is now underway 
to slash the program’s appropriation. 
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These slashes are incomprehensible to me, 
especially in the light of present world ten- 
sions. I am sure that the large majority of 
thinking American citizens, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, will join me in urging 
vigorous support of efforts to remedy the 
damage that would result from these re- 
ported committee recommendations. 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Bo- 
LAND]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, it is 
always difficult, of course, to follow the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on foreign aid. There is not a 
question about the fact that he does his 
homework. He does it well. He comes 
here every year with cuts that I think 
are too deep in this bill, and then, of 
course, at the last moment, he capitu- 
lates on one particular item and asks 
the House to go along with that capitu- 
lation, but “do not change the rest of 
the bill.” 

Mr. Chairman, there is an obligation 
on the part of the membership of this 
House to pay some attention to those 
who are closer to the program than he 
is. I think there is a responsibility on 
the part of the Members of this House 
to heed the words of those who are op- 
erating this program. I think we have 
the responsibility of at least giving some 
consideration to the statements, to the 
wishes, and to the desires of the Presi- 
dent of the United States who, in the 
final analysis, is responsible for our for- 
eign policy. And, of course, all of us 
know this is an integral part of our 
foreign policy, and our foreign policy 
could not operate without this partic- 
ular program. He says he needs the 
money. His predecessor, President Ei- 
senhower, says that the money is needed 
in these areas. The Secretary of State 
says so. The Secretary of Defense says 
so. And just because the gentleman 
from Louisiana says we do not need it, 
that we have had enough, does not leave 
much of an impression upon me. He 
says in this particular regard that there 
are always telephone calls that come 
at the last moment or letters that come 
up from downtown. What is wrong 
with that? These people know the pro- 
gram, They have a right to express 
their views to all of us, whether we sit 
on this subcommittee, the full Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, or whether we 
sit as a Member of this House. 

As I say, these people are close to the 
situation, and I think we ought to listen 
to what they have to say. The gentle- 
man from Louisiana says that this is 
the most expensive and the largest for- 
eign aid bill in the past 7 years. Well, 
what of it? It ought to be. In this par- 
ticular time in our history I think per- 
haps we are in greater danger than we 
have ever been in the past 7 years. So, 
we ought to go a little slow with this 
take-it-or-leave-it attitude on what we 
ought to accept in this bill. But, that is 
the way it has always been. We come 
here with this bill and we have to take it 
or leave it according to the dictates and 
the wishes of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana. But, we ought to exercise our own 
judgment here. 
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Sure, it is an expensive bill, a costly 
bill. Some people say it is a bill that 
buys peace. The problem here as I see 
it—and I think the Members will see it 
likewise—is that you must spend money 
to stop some of the things that are going 
on around the world. Should we spend 
the money to implement the foreign 
policy that the President of the United 
States says we need in these very peril- 
ous times? I think we should. It is 
costly, but it is not nearly as costly as 
the loss of 53,000 killed and 204,000 
wounded and with an expenditure of $25 
billion in World War I. In World War 
II there were 293,000 killed and 670,000 
wounded with an expenditure of over 
$350 billion in that war. In the Korean 
war there were 33,000 killed and 103,000 
wounded, and we spent about $35 bil- 
lion in that war. Here all the adminis- 
tration asks is $4.2 billion. Is it not 
worth spending that amount of money to 
protect our Nation, to protect our boys 
and to see to it that the telegrams no 
longer arrive which spread tragedy in 
the homes of the American people? I 
say it is, and I say the cuts here have 
been too deep, and I hope that the 
House will not just go along with increas- 
ing the military assistance program by 
$300 million, as the gentleman from 
Michigan envisages. I hope we go along 
increasing other items as well. I think 
it would be wrong for this House to send 
out to the world the news that we are 
only interested in increasing the military 
assistance and not those items such as 
development loans and development 
grants and the contingency funds. I 
think this is terribly important. I think 
we would be making a tragic mistake if 
all we did was to increase the item for 
military assistance. 

Mr. ROONEY. I am in thorough 
agreement with the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, and I 
should like to call attention to what 
former President Eisenhower had to say 
upon learning of the drastic cuts made 
in the Appropriations Committee last 
Friday on this bill: 

These slashes are incomprehensible to me, 
especially in the light of present world ten- 
sions. I am sure that the large majority 
of thinking American citizens, Democrats 
and Republicans alike, would join me in 
urging victorious support of efforts to rem- 
edy the damage that would result from 
these reported committee recommendations. 


So I agree that amendments should 
be offered to substantially increase this 
pending bill. 

Mr. BOLAND. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New York, 
who is a member of the subcommittee. 
He knows of the pleas that were made 
before the subcommittee and the full 
committee for more funds, not only for 
military assistance, but especially in the 
other fields. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney] is one of those who 
has done his utmost to make this a 
workable bill. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I agree with the observa- 
tions of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. In certain areas there were cuts 
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other than the military where the re- 
ductions were too far, and in particular 
in the contingency fund where I believe 
the President, whether he be Democrat 
or Republican, ought to have enough 
money. to meet emergencies which are 
bound to occur every year. 

Mr. BOLAND. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Michigan 
who is always nonpartisan in this par- 
ticular area and who has always made 
a great contribution to the membership 
of this House not only in this field but 
in other categories as well. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The gentleman 
just recited the Korean war losses. I 
would remind the gentleman that this 
program was in operation during the 
Korean war, and I would ask him if it 
did anything to stop the casualties or to 
cut down the $36 billion that war cost 
us? 

Mr. BOLAND. The gentleman from 
California knows that this is part of our 


foreign policy; this is an integral part 


of our foreign policy. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I admit that it is 
a part of our foreign policy, but there 
are other things that are far more 
beneficial. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has again 


’ expired. 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it is very important to keep this in 
context. This is not a Passman bill. I 
do not set myself up as an expert. This 
bill came first from the subcommittee 
which heard the testimony, backed by 
the full committee comprised of 50 Mem- 
bers of the House. I do not recall any 
amendments being offered in the full 
committee to replace the military reduc- 
tions; and, as stated, I was in touch with 
the top echelons in Government, includ- 
ing our distinguished majority leader. 

It was indicated and agreed upon that 
they would like to see $150 million re- 
stored to the military item. All hands 
agreed that this was sufficient. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary], 
understood it. I said: “Let us put in an 
additional $25 million, so there can be no 
misunderstanding whatsoever.” 

When you have satisfied the people 
downtown and satisfied the leadership 
on either side of the aisle, why all the 
pressure now? 

To be perfectly candid with you, we 
are giving them in excess of what the 
minimum requirements would be. 

After we reported the bill last year you 
put $200 million back in the military 
item here on the floor only to find they 
did not need it. This year we recom- 
mended $1,300 million. I am going to 
recommend $175 million more, after 
these consultations, which is more than 
the people downtown agreed they would 
be satisfied with. We are reappropriat- 
ing $50 million of unobligated funds. 
They will also have $100 million avail- 
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able in deobligated or dereserved funds. 
They also have available authority to 
draw $300 million from Defense Depart- 
ment military stocks. These sums total 
$1,925 million. 

So, who are we trying to satisfy here? 
Is it the leadership on either side of the 
aisle? The Secretary of State is satis- 
fied, the White House is satisfied. Who 
else is there to satisfy? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman de- 
clare to the House because of his inten- 
tion to raise military assistance by $175 
million that the White House is satisfied 
on every other part of this bill? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Iam not going to say 
that the White House is satisfied with 
every other part of the bill. I can only 
say that the gentleman should consult 
with the majority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 
I am not prepared to make any other 
statement. 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman say 
with the $175 million the gentleman is 
going to put in the bill for military as- 
sistance that the White House is satis- 
fied with that provision? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I will ask the gentle- 
man to go to the distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack]. If he does not 
tell you he is satisfied, I will offer an 
amendment to increase it further. 

Mr. YATES. Is the gentleman saying 
he has no agreement with downtown? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am saying you are 
going to have to check with the majority 
leader. I am not the majority leader. 
I can only say that you should consult 
the majority leader, and whatever views 
he gives you on appropriations for the 
military assistance program I will abide 


by. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) One hundred 
and five Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Conte]. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset, in answer to my chairman, the 
amendment to the military assistance 
item was not offered in full committee 
Friday, that is true; but it was offered in 
subcommittee and the individual who 
offered it in the subcommittee had to go 
home to his district on Friday. That is 
the reason it was not offered, but he re- 
served his right to offer it on the floor of 
the House today. 

It is only 2 weeks since I spoke on 
this measure which is before us today, 
but I hope the House will bear with me 
in what I have further to add to this 
legislation which is of equal importance 
to the United States as it is to her allies 
throughout the free world. 

The most important problem of the 
mid-20th century world is the growing 
gap between the living standards of the 
people residing in the third of the world 
that is fairly highly developed, and those 
living in the two-thirds that is still un- 
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derdeveloped. We enjoy a position in the 
first group of nations where the rates of 
growth in our developed economies are 
rapid so that our people can look for- 
ward to considerable increases in their 
material standards in the course of a 
generation. 

In many countries in the second 
group economic development is slow, if 
at all and often population growth out- 
strips expansion of the economy which 
results in an actual fall in individual 
standards of life. The inequality then, 
between the prosperous nations and the 
underdeveloped two-thirds is increasing 
and the differences in relative rates of 
growth insures that this will be so. 
Certainly, the national incomes of the 
underdeveloped countries will grow, but 
they are like cripples in a race—they 
cover some ground, but all the time the 
leaders are strengthening their lead and 
it becomes more and more hopeless for 
them to try to catch up. 

We must not fool ourselves into be- 
lieving that the peoples of the underde- 
veloped nations are living in seclusion. 
The means of communication today 
makes it impossible for them to live on 
their side of the world in ignorance of 
what is happening in the highly devel- 
oped nations—rather there is a growing 
awareness of the relative wealth of the 
Western World which has led to the con- 
clusion that techniques exist to create 
affluent societies in which all people can 
participate. With this growing aware- 
ness, the traditional resignation of the 
poor to their poverty breaks down be- 
cause it is one thing to accept the in- 
evitable, but it is quite another to accept 
what can be changed. Therefore, the 
greater becomes the technical achieve- 
ment of the developed world, the greater 
grow the expectations of the underdevel- 
oped peoples. Tension arises as fulfill- 
ment lags behind promise, and out of 
such tension revolutionary situations can 
be created. 

No political leader in Asia, Africa, or 
Latin America can do other than prom- 
ise his people higher standards of life 
soon. The challenge is sharpened by the 
example of the Soviet Union—a state 
that has industrialized itself in 40 years. 
And while we of the West look at the 
fantastic price in terms of human life 
and happiness that has been paid for 
that industrialization, it is understand- 
able if people who are desperately poor 
and who live in regions where life is rela- 
tively cheap, look at the economic 
achievement rather than at the political 
price to be paid. That is why I see the 
economic rivalry between free India and 
Communist China as being vitally im- 
portant. If India lags behind, many 
Asians may draw the conclusion that 
democracy is too expensive a system for 
them. I am merely using India as an 
example, but I do believe this feeling may 
be prevalent throughout many regions 
in the underprivileged parts of the 
world. 

In the newly emerging nations, the 
aim is not one of restoration—as there 
is no past framework with which to 
work. At this stage, their needs go far 
beyond the construction of factories, 
dams, and all the economic resources 
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which create a prosperous society. Their 
need is the establishment of a new so- 
ciety itself, a society which affords its 
citizens a substantial measure of social 
justice, a society which recognizes that 
unless the ordinary individual is guaran- 
teed participation in the economic ad- 
vance, he will make no willing contribu- 
tion to it. Quite apart from the task 
of bringing about a degree of social jus- 
tice, the greatest problem facing the 
underdeveloped countries is an economic 
one. It is lack of capital in every sense, 
and in our foreign relations since the 
end of World War II we have attempted 
to meet this need as well as to provide 
the military assistance necessary for the 
protection of these nations and the 
maintenance of the sovereignty of the 
United States against those who, if they 
could, would infringe upon it in order 
to bring about our destruction. 

This item of legislation before us to- 
day, I consider to be the most important 
measure we are being asked to deliberate 
upon during this session of the 87th 
Congress. It comes at a time of great 
difficulty and distress overseas, It comes 
at a time of crisis in South America, 
southeast Asia, and Europe. It comes 
at a time when our participation in 
world affairs should be more emphatic 
rather than less. But at this particular 
time of world crisis, we find that our 
mutual security program—the instru- 
ment essential to a better way of life 
for two-thirds of the world’s popu- 
lation as well as to our security—is to 
be dramatically slashed. It is an incred- 
ible situation when power and flexibility 
is needed to assure our preeminence, we 
find that by our own actions we are at- 
tempting to limit this power and infiu- 
ence in the world. 

We have, at this particular period in 
world politics, reached a watershed. We 
are in a period when the Soviet Union 
has shocked world opinion by first an- 
nouncing its intention to recommence 
the testing of nuclear weapons and im- 
mediately following up this threat with, 
not one, but two tests. This action on 
the part of the Soviet Union has made 
the cold war grow warmer. But despite 
this knowledge we are here today at- 
tempting to reduce our military assist- 
ance by $400 million. With crises in 
Berlin, Laos, Cuba, and South Vietnam, 
I can see no evidence whatsoever that 
would make me think there will be need 
for less military assistance in fiscal year 
1962 than there was last year. 

So far as the Development Loan Fund 
is concerned, the reduction disregards 
essential parts of the testimony pre- 
sented by the Director of the Fund in 
support of the full authorization. It dis- 
regards the case presented by the Sec- 
retaries of State and Defense in their 
joint letter which affirmed the Director’s 
testimony that the amount of $1,200 
million is a conservative estimate. 
Clearly anticipated requirements from 
India, Pakistan, and Brazil will amount 
to between $700 and $800 million. Ten 
other key countries will need between 
$300 and $400 million. These countries 
include only two or three in Latin Amer- 
ica. But under the committee bill there 
would be available for development loans 
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to other countries in Latin America and 
elsewhere no more than $25 million. It 
is as obvious as the nose on one’s face 
that the full $1,200 million is needed. 
I will offer an amendment to restore a 
great portion of the funds. 

Over the years, our foreign policy has 
been aimed at keeping the uncommitted 
nations free and uncommitted, and to 
assist these nations in developing a par- 
ticular philosophy, not necessarily pro- 
ducing the same conclusions to specific 
international problems as ourselves, but 
nevertheless, a philosophy acceptable to 
their peoples and not alien to our way 
of life. The final curtain has descended 
today on the Belgrade Conference of the 
uncommitted nations—these nations 
geographically arranged in various parts 
of the world are key countries politi- 
cally. Asa result of their increasing role 
in world affairs and the prestige they 
command, they are bound to exert a 
powerful influence on other countries 
who are economically underdeveloped 
and politically uncommitted. Yet, by the 
ax we are attempting to use, these na- 
tions will no longer look to the West for 
help and guidance in the process of de- 
veloping their democracies and their 
economies—their sights may be turned to 
the Soviet Union if we are inconsistent 
in our desire to continue assisting them. 
As I pointed out earlier, these are the 
nations we must not allow to lag behind 
because they might well conclude that 
the democratic process is too expensive 
a system for them to adopt. 

We are all of us keenly aware of the 
fight we have just waged against Treas- 
ury financing of funds for development 
loans in the foreign-aid program. We 
prevailed in our insistence that develop- 
ment loan funds be provided by annual 
appropriations and we won that fight. 
This was no hollow victory—we pledged 
to our colleagues in the Congress and to 
the American people that the appro- 
priating power would be exercised re- 
sponsibility. I do not believe this 
measure now honors our pledge of re- 
sponsibility either to this assembly or to 
the American people and I do not believe 
it is in accord with the conference agree- 
ment made by our agents. 

I can hardly comprehend the reason- 
ing behind these extraordinary reduc- 
tions, for they take out all the substance 
in the measure and make it almost im- 
possible for us to achieve our objective 
in this vital field of foreign relations. To 
put the best construction on the action 
of the committee, one can only assume 
that they have acted with some haste; 
but if their actions are endorsed, it is 
the United States who may repent at 
leisure. We have won our fight for fis- 
cal responsibility. It was fought with 
sincerity and in the desire to see the 
appropriating power of Congress main- 
tained while still discharging our obli- 
gations to ourselves and the world. We 
must now demonstrate that we are equal- 
ly sincere and responsible in the dis- 
charge of our duties and provide the 
funds essential for the success of this 
vital foreign-aid policy program. 

Mr. Chairman, papers throughout the 
United States have commented edito- 
rially on the action of the subcommittee 
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and of the full Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I would like to quote from the 
Washington Post editorial of September 
2, “an exhibition of indifference and irre- 
sponsibility that is shocking.” 

I would like to quote from the Evening 
Star editorial of September 4, “A great 
day for Mr. K.” 

I would like to quote from the Wash- 
ington Post editorial of September 5, 
“unaccountable cuts.” 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that today we 
will live up to our responsibility and re- 
store some of these cuts that were made 
in the military assistance program, which 
items are so vitally needed for our allies 
throughout the world, at a time of crisis. 
We should restore some of these cuts in 
the Development Loan Fund. We prom- 
ised on the floor of this House that if 
you gave us the right to get this money 
and not go through Treasury financing 
we would live up to our responsibility. 
Secretary Rusk and others who appeared 
before that committee said that they 
needed a minimum of $1,300 million to 
carry out our commitments to the free 
world. I hope today we will live up to 
our responsibilities in this House. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I should like to com- 
pliment the gentleman on the excellent 
statement he has just made. I appre- 
ciate his emphasis on the development 
loan program, which is the most impor- 
tant part of the whole bill, in my opinion. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Mrs. Bo.tTon]}. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
found it very difficult to believe that the 
Appropriations Committee of this House 
can be so unaware of the situation in 
which humanity stands today. I am ap- 
palled that they have so little realization 
of the vital survival issues that are af- 
fected by the items in this bill. 

I have not been to the Far East, I have 
not been to South America, so I am going 
to confine my remarks to the items on 
Africa. I have been there, and I have 
kept in close touch with what is going on 
in Africa ever since. 

I have been troubled for a long time at 
the attitude we have often taken. When 
Guinea broke with France, France took 
even the screws out of the walls, we did 
not recognize her for months and months 
and months. We did not send them an 
ambassador for 10 months. Naturally 
she did not think much of us for that. 
She had to have help, even to get a few 
screws. Naturally she took it from those 
who offered it. Perhaps we have been 
pennywise and pound foolish since then, 
which may be one of the reasons she 
seems to be leaning more and more 
toward the East. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. It is my impression 
that Guinea made appeals to the US. 
Ambassador for assistance but was 
turned down. 
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Mrs. BOLTON. The gentleman is 
quite correct. Not only did we not give 
help, but, and this is incredible, one rea- 
son we did not give any help was that 
this House had passed a law that nothing 
could be given by ICA until there was a 
firmed-up, signed contract. What does 
a country that comes out of colonial des- 
peration know about signed contracts? 
Finally a year later they found what it 
meant that they signed. By that time 
they knew what they meant, and they 
were glad to do it, but it was a year late. 

That has happened a good many times 
in different ways all over this world. I 
wonder what we expect of human nature. 
I wonder what they think of our human 
nature. I do not think it measures up 
too well, do you? 

Why do we not recognize the fact that 
many of the countries of Africa do not 
know how to set up technical schools, nor 
to learn how to grow good chickens? 
They all eat plenty of chickens, but the 
poor things have pretty rough going—no 
one knows how to feed them, so they are 
pretty scrawny birds. 

It just happens that a couple of young 
friends of mine have put $20,000 into a 
chicken farm. 

Already the neighbors are learning 
how to grow better chickens and the 
knowledge is spreading like wildfire. 
That is private enterprise. That is good. 
We want to encourage it, but we cannot 
leave the future of this particular coun- 
try or any country to a group of young 
enthusiasts who give $20,000 out of their 
own pockets to start a chicken farm to 
teach people of other lands how to grow 
good chickens, and so on to many other 
basic programs. 

Mr. Chairman, it is surprising to me 
that we seem to have so little under- 
standing of these things. Not much 
money is being asked for any particular 
country. Furthermore, what is the 
money being asked for? Have you been 
in Morocco? Have you been out in the 
country there? Do you realize how much 
they need technicians and supervisors? 
Where are they going to get them? 

Have you been in Tunisia into the 
country there? A public health nurse 
went to one little hovel after another. I 
did not wonder that they had all kinds 
of diseases. You should have seen them 
sitting on the floor, wet and sloppy, and 
the food was unbelievable. It was being 
fed to the baby. The nurse quietly said 
to me, “The baby has been sick since it 
was born.” Why not? They do not 
know anything about health and about 
health measures as we understand them. 
That has begun in the cities because our 
public health people have been working 
with their health departments. 

They need a nursing school. Of 
course, they do not need one like the 
Presbyterian Hospital has in New York 
City, but they need a school where young 
women and older women can be taught 
how to take care of the sick and where 
they can be taught how to teach others 
not to carry infection—infection that 
can become a national menace. 

The Belgians down in the Congo, south 
of Leopoldville, had set up a public health 
facility in a very large area. It was won- 
derful. A doctor who went to ‘Africa 
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with me spent a week in the area with 
the Belgian doctor in charge. His report 
was a picture of what can be done if 
there can be help. They had deter- 
mined, on the basis of what they had 
actually done, that in one generation 
they could wipe out leprosy. Have you 
ever seen lepers? If you cannot go to Af- 
rica, I suggest you had better go to some 
of our leper institutions because we do 
have a few of them. Go and look at 
them and see what you would think if 
your child became a leper. Go and look 
at them and find out for yourself what 
it means. Well, the Belgians got that 
all started and they were doing a beau- 
tiful job before this thing blew up down 
there—because the Belgians were a litile 
dull in other directions. But alone, the 
Congolese could not have done it. 

In the Cameroons, as in the other 
countries, they had a great deal of com- 
municable disease. Should we not help 
them to do something about it? Those 
countries are agricultural countries. 
They need help to grow better corn. 
The women stand all day long pound- 
ing their manioc, pounding their maize 
to make flour for biscuits. In only one 
place did we find they added a little 
protein to this flour, and that was up 
in the Masai area in Kenya. There 
they had the good sense not to kill their 
cows because a cow is the visible evi- 
dence of how much money they have. 
So what do the people do? They put 
@ porcupine quill into the neck of the 
cow and draw out blood and mix it up 
with the maize. This supplies more pro- 
tein than most Africans have. So many 
of these sick babies, youngsters who 
start out in life black and beautiful; 
but, lacking protein, the black fades out, 
their hair turns gray and straight, and 
the little ones look like little wizened 
old men. If you ever saw my motion 
pictures, you would have seen them. 
These are the things that we should be 
trying to help with. These are the things 
that it is going to be impossible to do 
anything about, if this amendment fails. 
The money in this bill merely continues 
the existing work; it leaves no money 
for more of such assistance as will make 
it possible for these people to help them- 
selves. 

Africa is pretty big. You have got to 
go into Africa. You have got to go into 
the new countries; you have got to go 
into the new areas, because the Chinese 
and the Russians are getting there 
awfully fast. 

Now, of course, it makes a difference 
who is going to be the influence in those 
countries. The U.S.S.R. will dominate. 
The U.S.S.R. will tell them how, when, 
where, and why. They will take every 
scrap of freedom away from them, but 
the poor things do not know it yet. They 
have not realized the meaning of 
democracy. Semantics, friends. The 
definition of English words is so very dif- 
ferent in different areas, even in differ- 
ent areas of this country. I frankly say 
to some of you very charming gentlemen 
from the South—none of you happen to 
be on the floor just now—there are some 
of you I cannot understand when you 
speak. So, I hope that we will teach just 
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the kind of, well, maybe a little West 
English. It is at least plain. 

Some of these things are needed: We 
need educational development. We need 
schools over there. In Ghana they have 
some schools, but in reviewing their edu- 
cational system they have asked us to 
do something about more schools for 
them. We have helped them with a 
university, but we must help them ex- 
pand their educational system. We know 
what education means. Oh, I wish you 
could hear those thousands of children 
that I have seen, with little white shirts 
and little khaki pants, coming in droves, 
hundreds of thousands, to these little 
schools, some of them outside. They are 
much better outside because they can sit 
around under a tree, and everybody that 
listens, everybody that can hear, can 
learn something if they are not beyond 
the voice of the speaker. But, they do 
not have these things. So, there is a 
limit to those who can even hear, much 
less learn. I went to one school, kind of 
out in the desert, a big, open place. It 
had a few walls left from some bomb- 
ings. They were having three sessions 
a day, and those children were so proud 
of the fact that they knew a few English 
words, and they were so proud that when 
they saw a picture of an elephant they 
could say “elephant.” They hunger for 
knowledge, for education, and that is 
going to be satisfied, my friends, some 
way. Are we going to let it be the 
U.S.S.R. way? Are we going to stop all 
progress now by cutting off every new bit, 
every penny ?—and, it is only pennies at 
that—to help these people get into a 
situation where they can help themselves 
and build something? Do you not want 
the world to be a little better for your 
children and your grandchildren than 
it is now? Well, how do you think they 
feel? I made it my business to talk to 
all of the women I possibly could. They 
wanted just what I wanted for their 
children and grandchildren; a little bet- 
ter life, a little more understanding, each 
of the other. It was not much, but it 
was the same thing. 

Take Uganda, they need some agricul- 
tural help. They are an agricultural 
country. 

Tanganyika: Wonderful sisal planta- 
tions. They want more help. They 
want to get away from a one-crop 
economy; they want a little diversifica- 
tion. There is coffee there, but they 
suffer from a one-crop economy. When 
the coffee crop goes bad in Ghana they 
have an awful time, 

In Zanzibar they would like to have a 
little bit of development, community de- 
velopment, a training center. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Ohio has expired. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Can the gentleman 
from New York yield me additional 
time? 

Mr. TABER. I yield the gentlewoman 
from Ohio 1 additional minute. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York very much. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentlewoman from Ohio 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Ohio is recognized for 3 additional 
minutes. 
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Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not saying we must have $100 million 
here, $200 million there, $500 million 
some other place; I am trying to make 
Africa and its need a deep reality to you, 
something that will be just as real as 
the slums over here that we ought to be 
so ashamed of. We ought to be ashamed 
of slums anywhere, and we ought to be 
ashamed not to do everything we can to 
eradicate them. When I was a little girl 
I sold red flannel petticoats for mis- 
sionaries in Africa. When I got over to 
Africa I found that red flannel petticoats 
were not popular, but that Americans 
and what they could do were deeply 
wanted. This is probably so in Burma 
and all the Far East, in Africa, in South 
America. Oh, how much it is true in 
South America. I do not know about 
those things, but I have been in Africa 
and I do know and I want to say to 
each and every one of you, please put 
back the cut in the development end of 
this bill and the grant end. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I so gladly yield to 
my chairman. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I wish to 
join with the gentlewoman from Ohio in 
her statement and to say it has been a 
great pleasure and privilege to work 
with her on the subcommittee on Africa. 
Of this cut of $121 million in the de- 
velopment grants, $100 million comes 
from Africa. 

Mrs. BOLTON. From Africa? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. That is, if 
the cut in the appropriation for devel- 
opment grants is not restored, there will 
be no new starts on the entire continent 
of Africa, and of the $121 million in 
scheduled programs that are eliminated, 
$100 million are African programs to 
meet an immediate and urgent require- 
ment. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I had a feeling that 
it was only $90 million, Mr. Chairman, 
but I will take the gentleman’s word for 
it. It is 31 percent of the whole busi- 
ness. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Unless this 
money is restored we have lost the con- 
tinent of Africa. Will the gentlewoman 
agree with that? 

Mrs. BOLTON. 
to save it. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. I am sure my colleague 
will join in what I will be unable to say 
but just suggest, how deeply we appreci- 
ate your having brought your rich 
experience and deep convictions to all of 
us here, and to say that when the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts offers his 
amendment he will have many sup- 
porters. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Thank you very 
much. What is the figure in the gentle- 
man’s amendment? 

Mr. CONTE. One hundred and twen- 
ty-one million dollars. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 


It will be very hard 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. Eighty-nine Members are pres- 
ent, not a quorum. The Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 183] 
Baker Harrison, Va. Pilcher 
Barrett Harvey, Ind. Powell 
Bass, N.H. Hébert Rabaut 
Bolling Hoeven Rains 
Boykin Holland Reece 
Brooks, La. Johnson, Md. St. Germain 
Broyhill Kee Santangelo 
Buckley Kilburn Shelley 
Celler Landrum Siler 
Chenoweth McIntire Steed 
Corbett McMillan Teague, Tex. 
Dague McSween Thomas 
Davis, Tenn. Mailliard Van Pelt 
Dawson Miller, N.Y. Westland 
Edmondson Milliken Wharton 
Evins Minshall Wright 
Fogarty Mosher 
Hall O’Konski 


Accordingly, the Committee rose and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] having resumed the chair, Mr. 
MILts, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 9033) making appropriations for 
foreign assistance and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, 
and for other purposes, and finding it- 
self without a quorum, he had directed 
the roll to be called, when 384 Members 
responded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Jour- 
nal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. Durno]. 

Mr. DURNO. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
pear before this body today not as a 
member of the subcommittee or of the 
full committee. I think the premise of 
my remarks should be something like 
this: I do not feel that the United States 
of America at this time should be the 
missionary for the non-Soviet world. 

Mr. Chairman, I sat through 1 
week recently listening to the debate and 
the amendments offered on foreign aid. 
I admire and respect the very able Amer- 
icans who spoke both in favor of and in 
opposition to this important bill. I was 
particularly impressed by the sincerity, 
the honesty, and the forthrightness of 
those who so clearly delineated the prob- 
lem. The entire debate was nonparti- 
san and quite properly above politics. 

In supporting H.R. 9033, I would read 
into the Recorp my own views as re- 
ported to a constituent who urged me to 
support foreign aid. 

The following are excerpts taken from 
the letter: 

There are a few facts that I think you 
should be aware of in this overall program. 

1. We have given, loaned or expended 
$106 billion since World War II to more 
than 90 nations. 

2. In providing them money, machinery, 
buildings and technicians for their renas- 
cence, we have returned some of them to 
a solid economic foundation and made them 
our industrial competitors. Actually we are 
no longer able to compete with their cheap 
labor. 
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3. This program of exporting jobs has re- 
sulted in the paradox of a very high unem- 
ployment rate and in the largest number of 
people employed in the history of this 
country. 

4. To compound this problem we have 
seriously unbalanced our own budget and 
have transfused our economy with billions 
of dollars in domestic programs and at the 
same time have created no new taxes to 
siphon off our high money supply. The 
inevitable result of this irrational financial 
procedure will be inflation. 

5. I am going to finally enumerate the 
agencies and bureaus of Government that 
are presently involved in foreign aid, mili- 
tarily, economically, and developmentally. 

(a) Export-Import Bank. 

(b) Inter-American Development Bank. 

(c) World Bank. 

(d) Development Loan Funds. 

(e) United Nations. 

(f) The ICA (now AID). 

(g) The Organization of American States. 

(h) The International Monetary Fund. 

(i) $600 million previously appropriated 
by this Congress this year for Latin American 
aid. 

(j) Presidential contingency funds, of 
which there are several. 

(k) Peace Corps. 

(1) The $8 billion in foreign currency that 
we control lying within those nations that 
we have assisted. 

(m) There is presently $5.4 billion unex- 
pended and unobligated money available now 
and presently in the pipeline for commit- 
ment. 

(n) Today we will probably approve ap- 
proximately $11 billion of additional money 
for the foreign aid program. 

(Oo) Finally, there is the commitment that 
Secretary Dillon made on the President’s be- 
half at Punta del Este, which proposes to 
provide $20 billion in the next 10 years for 
aid in this hemisphere. 

Some of these overlap to a degree but I 
submit to you that we are a generous, com- 
passionate Nation. With all of this effort 
on our part and the expenditure of all of 
this money we are nearer war today than 
we have been since World War II. 

I would have you know that we are pres- 
ently spending $1 million an hour, day and 
night, more than we are taking in. 

Sincerely, 
EpwIn R. DurNo. 


May I add a few additional observa- 
tions during the balance of my time? 

I want to say I am not opposed to for- 
eign aid; I am opposed to the amount 
of foreign aid. I am shocked at the way 
this program has been handled in the 
past. Iam fearful of the future. 

I urge you all to read the reports, No. 
795 (87th Cong., Ist sess., July 26, 1961) 
on Peru, No. 546 (86th Cong., ist sess., 
June 15, 1959) on Laos, and No. 2012 
(85th Cong., 2d sess., June 26, 1958) on 
Cambodia. These are hearings con- 
ducted by our House Government Op- 
erations Committee and any of you who 
have not read those reports I urgently 
urge to read them. 

Clearly this bureaucratic bungling 
must be corrected. We have got to stop 
this business of cutting up Cadillacs and 
dropping them in wells, dropping heavy 
machinery on beaches without roads, 
building roads into the side of a moun- 
tain with no end, and developing irriga- 
tion districts where there is no water. 

I am opposed to the corpulent and 
opulent Uncle Sam loaning money to our 
Latin neighbors, and permitting agencies 
of those governments to charge 12 to 25 
percent interest to the poor peons of 
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those countries. Our taxpayers would 
pay some $25 billion in interest alone, 
before the loans would be repaid, if they 
could or would ever be repaid. 

I do not own a share of stock of Ameri- 
can corporations which have had $3 bil- 
lion of property expropriated in Cuba. 
Thousands of Americans do, however, 
and there has not been one word of ob- 
jection by our Government. 

The end result is the loss of dividends 
to stockholders, the writing off of losses 
by American firms, and the ultimate loss 
of tax revenues from private income tax 
and from corporate taxation. 

Nine billion dollars more is privately 
invested south of the border, and propa- 
ganda pleasantries of our Government 
are urging our citizens to invest more 
capital. This, as the Government loans 
money to state monopolies to compete 
against private enterprise. 

Finally, if we have 20 million sub- 
standard homes, if hundreds of thou- 
sands of our children are improperly 
educated and need schoolhouses, if our 
citizens are going hungry and more than 
5 million are unemployed, and if count- 
less thousands are unable to pay for 
medical care, then I think our first obli- 
gation is at home. 

Mr. Chairman, gold is running out of 
our country, foreign currency running 
out of our ears in other lands, everybody 
owing us and hating us, and who will 
pay the bill? The American taxpayer. 

Let us be realistic, let us develop fiscal 
responsibility. 

Cuba, Brazil, France, and Tunisia and 
the Belgrade Conference should teach 
us something. 

Military aid to those who can help us 
and developmental loans to our friends, 
yes; to the world, no. 

These are precious, precarious mo- 
ments. Our economic and military 
survival are at stake. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Puctnsx1]. 

Mr.PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I have 
supported the mutual security program 
during my entire career in Congress and 
expect to continue supporting it because 
I recognize that we are in a very pre- 
carious position throughout the world 
and a great deal of assistance is needed 
if we are to win the great struggle 
against international communism. 
However, I could support this program 
@ great deal more enthusiastically if 
those in charge would incorporate into 
this assistance, which extends all over 
the world, policies that would encourage 
the concept that private capital, which 
has worked so successfully in our coun- 
try, has demonstrated a deep concern 
for the welfare of the individual by in- 
corporating the principle of minimum 
wage standards into our free enterprise 
philosophy. In looking over the program 
for underdeveloped countries, beginning 
on page 3 of the committee report, I 
see six items listing how the majority 
of this money is to be spent in foreign 
countries, but nowhere do I find any 
mention made of the fact that we are 
actually trying to improve the economic 
standing of individuals in those coun- 
tries with American economic assistance. 
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This program has been criticized as 
one that makes the rich richer and the 
poor poorer in many of these recipient 
nations. It seems to me that if the 
people who administer this program 
would incorporate into our foreign policy 
a strong insistence, or at least a strong 
prodding, among the respective nations 
we are trying to aid, that they give 
serious consideration to adopting fair 
labor standards for the working masses 
of these nations, we would help create 
an image among the people we are try- 
ing to get to our side of the fact that 
private enterprise and private capital- 
ism as manifested in the United States 
does show a deep concern for the in- 
dividual. 

Yesterday 312 million more Americans 
began enjoying additional fair labor 
standards when our minimum wage bill 
went into effect. As of today some 30 
million Americans are covered by fair 
labor standards which means that they 
must earn at least $1 an hour for their 
labor. 

I am not suggesting that we can reach 
very soon a position where these under- 
developed countries we are helping will 
be able to pay the sort of salaries that 
we pay our workers in America, but cer- 
tainly a beginning should be made. 

You will recall in 1938, when this Na- 
tion adopted the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, we started with a meager 25 cents 
an hour. Yesterday we went to $1.15 
an hour for those already covered and 
$1 an hour for the 3% million newly 
covered. Over the ensuing 23 years we 
perfected the program. 

It would seem to me if we could show 
the people of these undeveloped nations 
of the world that we are willing to help 
them develop their industry, that we are 
willing to help them develop their econ- 
omy, but we want them to recognize the 
fact that the people who work for these 
industries must be given an opportunity 
to benefit from the wealth that is pro- 
duced with these investments, we will be 
putting the lie to the Communists, who 
make all sorts of false promises, because 
we will be there with a program the 
common man can understand and imme- 
diately benefit from. We would prove 
to these people that we are sincerely 
concerned about the individual, that we 
are trying to improve his lot. 

For this reason, I hope, regardless of 
what you do with the amendments, 
whether we restore the cuts or do not 
restore them, the administrators of this 
foreign aid program will incorporate a 
strong prodding of the recipient nations 
for the development of fair labor stand- 
ards. Only then will we have a policy 
that will be appealing to these people. 
I wonder how the Kremlin would meet 
this challenge if we, as a Nation, per- 
suaded those nations receiving our aid to 
adopt legislation guaranteeing their 
people minimum wage standards com- 
petible with the respective country’s 
economy. With such a program, we 
would be able to demonstrate to the 
people of these respective nations that 
while the Communists deal only in false 
promises, we actually produce programs 
which help the average workingman in 
these nations provide a more decent 
standard of living for his family. 
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I say, Mr. Chairman, that our State 
Department fails to use all the tools at 
its disposal in fighting for the minds of 
men. It does us little good to finance 
projects all over the world if the masses 
of people in these countries must con- 
tinue to live in poverty and see their 
labors exploited. The minimum wage 
law in the United States has been one of 
the most successful measures. ever 
adopted by a free people. We should 
point with pride to the fact that 30 mil- 
lion Americans enjoy the benefits of min- 
imum wage and maximum hours. This 
law has gone a long way toward helping 
millions of Americans retain their dig- 
nity and improve the standard of living 
for their families. Yet, in all these dis- 
cussions about the foreign aid programs, 
I have never heard anyone tell us that 
the State Department has helped this 
concept get a foothold in the nations we 
are trying to help develop. I have seen 
no evidence that those who are respon- 
sible for carrying this program out are 
even aware of our Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

Last year I had a delegation of Japa- 
nese representatives visit me and urge 
continued support for the cultural ex- 
change program. They told me the pro- 
gram was needed to stop the dangerous 
gains which the Communists are making 
in Japan. I told them the Communists 
always make headway in countries where 
the working people are exploited with 
low wage standards as they are in Japan. 
I suggested Japan give consideration to 
adopting minimum wage _ standards. 
They told me this is impossible; that 
Japan’s economy could not stand such a 
philosophy. I reminded them there were 
similar misgivings about our own pro- 
gram in 1938. Yet, our country’s econ- 
omy has flourished in the ensuing years. 

I am certain fair labor standards can 
work in other countries. We should en- 
courage such a program if this foreign 
aid program is to win us sincere friends 
and supporters throughout the world. 
Communism would be hard pressed to 
meet this challenge because the entire 
Soviet economy is based on forced labor 
at slave-labor wages. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished and 
very able Member from Illinois [Mr. 
O’Hara]). 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I say at the beginning that 
there is no one in this body for whom I 
have a higher respect or a warmer affec- 
tion than the gentleman from Louisiana. 
Heissincere. He is a prodigious worker. 

I doubt if any of his colleagues puts in 
more hours of hard, grinding labor, 
working at night as well as by day, Sun- 
days and holidays included. I am sure 
if he had realized what he was doing to 
his friend Barratr O’Hara, who is chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Africa, in 
cutting the appropriation for the devel- 
opment grants, he would not have done 
it. 

In all sincerity, I say if this cut is 
made by the Congress, as the bill comes 
from conference, you can say goodby to 
Africa. 

We can win Africa by proving our 
friendship to the peoples of the new 
emerging nations. The situation in Af- 
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rica is tense. Of course it is. How 
could it be otherwise when, the need is 
so pressing and immediate, for educa- 
tion, for health measures, for training in 
the fight against poverty. The gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON] has 
presented the situation in this well with 
the moving eloquence that reflects deep 
emotions. But every minute counts. 
Unless we can proceed as is now 
planned, we will lose Africa. Out of a 
cut of $120 million, or $130 million, the 
sum of $100 million affects Africa. We 
can do nothing for Africa in the year 
1962 except to continue on the small and 
feeble programs that have proved in- 
adequate. 

The situation in Africa is critical. We 
almost lost in Guinea, as the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. Botton] told 
you. We almost lost in Ghana, but 
American business is still operating in 
Guinea and in Ghana with confidence. 
If we show the same confidence, if we 
go on with the wise self-help programs 
that have been planned, we can win the 
hearts and the minds of all the peoples of 
Africa and the confidence of all the gov- 
ernments of Africa. 

What are these programs you are cut- 
ting out? 

One is to bring more Africans—Afri- 
can young men and young women—to 
study at American universities so they 
can go back to Africa prepared to carry 
on the work of the destiny of Africa in 
their respective countries, and to aid the 
new nations in building new and 
strengthening old institutions of learning 
in their own countries. 

Mr. Chairman, malaria eradication is 
a part of this. As my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates], so well 
pointed out, this is a program to help 
people. This is a point 4 program. It 
is a program based upon self-help. 

What you are doing is to strike down 
Africa. If we lose Africa we have lost 
the world. What do I mean by that? 
With the growing number of seats of the 
new nations of Africa on the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, and the 
potential wealth of Africa, the great pop- 
ulation of Africa—and Africa today is 
being wooed as never before by Red 
China and Russia—even a child should 
figure out what I mean. I have faith in 
the people of Africa to work out the des- 
tiny of this great continent and to build 
great enduring bastions of freedom. But 
now is the hour of need. We shall lose 
the last vestige of hope of bringing 
Africa to our side if in her hour of need 
we give an icy stare instead of a warm 
handclasp. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Linpsay]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, we are 
all aware that democracy is at a funda- 
mental disadvantage when it confronts 
an authoritarian power on a matter of 
grave international importance. The 
strength of our democracy, however, is 
that the divisions which are our funda- 
mental source of strength at home 
vanish when the Nation’s very existence 
has been challenged. In times of chal- 
lenge, such as both World Wars, the 
Marshall plan, the Korean incident and 
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the crisis in Lebanon, our ranks closed in 
support of a positive initiative by the 
President. 

It was only a few days ago that this 
body differed sharply with the Presi- 
dent on his proposal for financing de- 
velopment loans. As I listened to the 
debate, however, I was struck by the 
number of speakers on both sides who, 
although opposed to Treasury borrowing, 
nevertheless endorsed the need for long- 
range planning and the funding levels 
requested by the President. Only a few 
days ago the conference report on the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 gave 
strong endorsement to the level of funds 
authorized in the bill. The report re- 
ferred to these amounts as a floor, 
rather than a ceiling, and it went on to 
say that the Executive’s authority in the 
bill to make commitments “will be 
honored by the Congress unless there is 
evidence of obvious bad management or 
the other country has failed to meet its 
responsibilities.”” However, despite these 
strong endorsements during the last 2 
weeks, we now find before us a recom- 
mendation to begin a retreat from them. 

Like it or not, we have been thrust into 
a position of leadership among free na- 
tions throughout the world. In the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, we enun- 
ciated a policy of support for the eco- 
nomic and social advancement of the less 
developed countries in strong terms. 
That legislation authorized $1.2 billion 
in development loans for fiscal year 1962. 
What kind of an impression are we con- 
veying of the unity, solidity, and purpose- 
fulness of this country if only a few days 
later we repudiate this fundamental de- 
cision? Can those of us who voted for 
the bill and the conference report now 
believe in good conscience that the 
amounts that seemed valid only a few 
days ago are no longer so? Just 4 days 
ago former President Eisenhower said: 
“Those slashes are incomprehensible to 
me, especially in the light of present 
world tensions.” 

What seems even more incredible 
about the $175 million reduction in de- 
velopment loan appropriations proposed 
by the Appropriations Committee is that 
the committee appears clearly to have 
misunderstood the proposals made by the 
executive branch under both the Eisen- 
hower and Kennedy administration. 
The committee report suggests that the 
requirements estimated by the executive 
branch reflected the needs of only 13 
countries. What the report does not 
make clear is that these 13 countries are 
priority nations which are expected to 
use $1.1 billion or more of the $1.2 billion 
requested. In addition, witnesses before 
the committee cited needs in more than 
30 other countries. These witnesses also 
pointed out, on pages 269 and 804 of the 
committee hearings, that 22 of these 
countries now have pending before the 
Development Loan Fund over $300 mil- 
lion in applications. They were saying, 
in short, that requirements actually ex- 
ceed the $1.2 billion requested and in- 
volve activities in between 40 and 50 
countries rather than the 13 cited by the 
committee. 

If the committee action is allowed to 
stand, the consequences will be grave 
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not only for the development of many 
of the more than 30 countries which have 
simply been omitted from possible loan 
transactions, but to our current foreign 
policy position in several critical areas. 

For example, many of the countries 
in this orphaned group lie in Latin 
America. The $175 million reduction by 
the committee would reduce the loan 
program’s contribution to the alliance for 
progress by as much as a third or more. 
Yet it was only a year ago in a hearten- 
ing bipartisan demonstration that this 
body took the first step toward endorse- 
ment of what was begun under the last 
administration and is now known as 
the alliance for progress. Now we are 
asked to support a half-heartened re- 
sponse to this all important aspect of 
our foreign policy—indeed one of the few 
positive and consistent aspects of for- 
eign policy that we have. 

There are those who may feel that a 
15-percent reduction is not large enough 
to be a matter of concern. A reduction 
in this amount is not unusual for many 
programs and certainly not for the de- 
velopment components of the foreign 
assistance program. Viewed in these 
terms and in terms of the total Federal 
budget, of which the proposed reduction 
would save two-tenths of 1 percent, the 
cut does not seem too drastic. But 
viewed in terms of what it could do for 
peoples whose average annual income is 
substantially less than $100, it can mean 
the difference between a substantially 
better life or continued abject poverty. 
Imagine what five 100,000-ton nitrogen 
fertilizer plants would contribute to in- 
creased food production anyplace in 
north Africa, the Middle East, and south 
Asia. 

The committee’s cut would make 
available these plants. Imagine how 
many primitive villages throughout 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America would 
be lighted by an additional 700,000 kilo- 
watts of power. The proposed reduction 
would make available this added thermal 
power. Imagine how many small farm- 
ers who do not have access to markets 
would have a new life opened to them, 
and imagine how many landless peasants 
would at least have access to their own 
soil if 8,000 miles of farm-to-market 
feeder roads were built throughout these 
same areas. The committee’s cut would 
make available these roads. So, in terms 
of the lives that will feel the effect of 
development loans, the committee’s 
cut would be considerable indeed. 

Mr. Chairman, I spoke at length on 
the subject of the development loan pro- 
gram when the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee brought the authorization to the 
floor. I shall not repeat those comments 
here. But for those reasons and the rea- 
sons I have given here today, I urge that 
this cut be restored. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa, 
[Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield so I may make a 
brief statement? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have made a promise to the leadership 
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that we will finish this bill today; we 
will vote on it today. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the slo- 
gan for today ought to be, Ask not what 
you can do for the American taxpayers 
but how much money you can ladle out 
to foreigners all over the world. 

I have 100 questions I would like to 
ask but time is not going to permit. I 
have listened carefully to most of the 
debate this afternoon. We have heard 
about how the women in Africa are com- 
pelled to propel some kind of a grind- 
ing device up and down to grind meal. 
I can remember many years ago when, 
as a boy on a farm, I used to watch my 
mother churn butter that way. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I churned some my- 
self. 

Mr. GROSS. Ido not recall that there 
were any foreigners rushing to the aid of 
the farmers of this country or anybody 
else in this country with billions of dol- 
lars of foreign aid in those days. As I 
remember it, at one time this country 
borrowed some money abroad. The 
British at one time burned down the 
capitol of this country, but we went right 
on paying the principal and interest on 
the loan to the British, despite the fact 
that they invaded Washington and 
wrought heavy destruction. Our record 
has been pretty good as far as the for- 
eigners are concerned in the past. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
by how much he expects to increase this 
bill for so-called military assistance. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CONTE. $300 million, from $1.3 
billion to $1.6 billion. 

Mr. GROSS. He intends to offer an 
amendment to increase it by $300 mil- 
lion? 

Mr. CONTE. So I understand. 

Mr. GROSS. Is that in addition to 
the increase which the gentleman from 
Louisiana is going to propose by way 
of amendment? 

Mr.CONTE. No. 

Mr. GROSS. That includes the $175 
million he proposes in his amendment? 

Mr. CONTE. That is included. It 
will be a $300 million increase from the 
present $1.3 billion. 

Mr. GROSS. I was under the impres- 
sion they were having a rather difficult 
time in the State of Michigan with their 
finances. I do not know how the fi- 
nmances are in the State of Massachu- 
setts, but I was under the impression 
that Michigan was having a rather diffi- 
cult time meeting its obligations. 

Mr. CONTE. I do not know what the 
situation is in Michigan, but I am sure 
that if we are unable to stop this wave 
of communism throughout the world you 
will not have to worry about the finances 
in Michigan or any of the other 49 
States. 

Mr. GROSS. Since the gentleman has 
raised the issue of communism, how 
many nations are involved in the so- 
called uncommitted nations meeting in 
Belgrade at the present time? 

Mr. CONTE. Just about all, 30, I 
believe. 
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Mr. GROSS. Thirty or thirty-six na- 
tions that are uncommitted? 

Mr. CONTE. About that. 

Mr. GROSS. Why should there be 
any uncommitted nations, at the rate 
we have been shoveling out money all 
over the world? 

Mr. CONTE. I do not think this for- 
eign aid should be a question of bribery. 
I do not think we should buy anyone. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the purpose of 
this so-called foreign aid? 

Mr. CONTE. The purpose of it is to 
help the underdeveloped and the under- 
privileged people of the world. It is a 
twofold program. It is like a two-edged 
sword. It is for the security of the free 
world and also a humanitarian program 
to help those less fortunate throughout 
the world. 

Mr. GROSS. Such as Ghana, and 
Nkrumah, the head of that Government? 
Is that an independent nation? 

Mr. CONTE. I think it is very im- 
portant to keep these nations friendly to 
us. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
know that Nkrumah is one of the worst 
dictators in the world today? 

Mr.CONTE. There are a lot of dicta- 
tors throughout the world, such as in the 
Dominican Republic and other nations. 

Mr. GROSS. It is very fitting that 
these uncommitted nations that have 
been the beneficiaries of billions of dol- 
lars of our money, including Nehru in 
India, should now be over in a Commu- 
nist country, Belgrade, throwing brick- 
bats at us. 

Mr.CONTE. It is better to have them 
independent than under the Commu- 
nists. 

Mr. GROSS. How could we get any 
help from the uncommitted nations? 

Mr. CONTE. I hope that they will be 
on the side of the free if the chips are 
ever down. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman knows 
where they are going to be if the chips 
are ever down. They are going to be 
neutral. The gentleman knows these 
uncommitted nations did nothing for us 
over in Korea, when Americans were 
fighting and dying, and we were financ- 
ing all the war in Korea. Where were 
the uncommitted nations then? All In- 
dia ever produced for Korea was a hos- 
pital unit, and the gentleman knows it. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I was very much in- 
trigued during the debate on the autho- 
rization bill when we were told by some 
of the Democrats that we ought to listen 
to the gentleman from Minnesota be- 
cause of the fine keynote speech the gen- 
tleman made at the Republican National 
Convention a year ago. If the gentle- 
man will remember, after that speech I 
said to him, “Yes, you made a good 
speech, and the reason why it was a good 
speech was the fact that you barely men- 
tioned foreign aid.” 

Yes, the gentleman certainly gave the 
foreign handout program the once-over 
treatment, but lightly, when he made 
that keynote speech, because he knows 
that if this proposition could ever be put 
to a vote of the American people they 
would defeat it overwhelmingly. 
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Mr. JUDD. The evidence is against 
that. You cannot make me believe the 
overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people would vote year after year for 
a program which the majority of their 
own constituents is opposed to. I have 
had poils of those in my district which 
consistently show that 80 percent of the 
people see the importance of this pro- 
gram, as a matter of our Nation’s sur- 
vival. The gentleman asks, What will 
these countries do when the showdown 
comes? The purpose of the program is 
to prevent such a showdown coming. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I cannot yield further to 
the gentleman from Minnesota; I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. JUDD. I thought that the gentle- 
man did not want an answer to his ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GROSS. I have your answer. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If the 
gentleman from Minnesota would give 
anyone an answer without so much talk, 
we would be glad to listen. I will tell you 
the answer as to the purpose of the bill 
from the disciple who sits at the gentle- 
man’s feet, the gentleman from Michigan 
{[Mr. BROOMFIELD]. Here it is, quoting 
from the REcorp: 

In this bill before us today, we are not 
offering bigger and better bombs with more 
killing power. 


You see there is nothing for defense. 
But continuing— 


We are offering those who are without op- 
portunity, a chance to improve themselves. 


That is the missionary’s job. 
We are not offering total destruction. We 


are offering a tomorrow to man which will 
be better for him and his children. 


You see, it is all in the future. It is all 
visionary. 

And they are spending somebody 
else’s Money. Furthermore, there is no 
assurance that we will not go to war. 

Mr. GROSS. The _ taxpayers of 
Minnesota may have all kinds of 
money, but I am sure the taxpayers of 
Iowa are getting tired of watching their 
dollars go down the drain in this foreign 
boondoggle. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. No, the gentleman 
from Minnesota can get time to speak. 

Mr. JUDD. I just want to say some- 
thing about the taxpayer’s money. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand the regular order. 
I make the point of order that the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota is continually 
interrupting without first securing the 
gentleman’s permission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] is recognized. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, now I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Louisiana a question or two. Just how 
much money is in this bill to take care 
of the refugees still in the camps in the 
Middle East? 
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Mr. PASSMAN. I think there are 
adequate funds. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, how much are 
the citizens of this country contribut- 
ing to take care of those 1,100,000 ref- 
ugees? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I think it is $16 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. GROSS. We have heard so 
much today about the downtrodden and 
underdeveloped. Are these refugees 
going to die in those filthy camps in 
the Middle East? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Of course, that is a 
question that has to do with policy. I 
am very much in sympathy with the peo- 
ple over there. The least we can do is to 
give them a bare existence. I think we 
are contributing something like $30 a 
year—per individual. 

Mr. GROSS. Who is responsible for 
these People? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Of course, I am not 
able to answer that question, but I think 
it is part of our responsibility and that 
is why we are helping them. 

Mr.GROSS. Are they the responsibil- 
ity of the United Nations, the occupants 
of the Tower of Babel in New York? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I join the gentleman 
from Iowa in hoping that sooner or later 
this situation will be corrected and that 
it will no longer be necessary to make 
this contribution. 

Mr. GROSS. In the meantime, we are 
going to continue to provide millions of 
dollars to give them a bare subsistence, 
and apparently with no one else inter- 
ested in their fate. 

Mr. PASSMAN. We are cutting back 
to some extent. The figure for fiscal 
1962 will be about $13,350,000. That is 
our contribution. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
know of any more cruel chapter in his- 
tory than the moving of those people 
into these camps, and then, with the 
exception of this Government, virtually 
deserting them? 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is a very bad 
situation. Of course, I wish we could 
move them into apartments like they 
have at the Mayflower here in Wash- 
ington, D. C., but I do not think we have 
sufficient funds to do that so all we can 
do is to help them to have a bare exis- 
tence. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man another question. I did not hear a 
word uttered on the floor of the House 
when the authorization bill was before 
us, about this new fangled loan deal that 
has been concocted. I discovered it in 
reading the Appropriation Committee 
hearings. Let us take a hypothetical case 
of a $50 million loan to Argentina, for 
example. 

For the first 10 years they pay nothing 
on the money that they borrow; not a 
dime of the principal. In the second 
10 years they pay 1 percent on the prin- 
cipal, and in the next 30 years, if there 
is another 30 years, it is 3 percent each 
year on the principal. In other words, 
on a 50-year loan they pay not 1 dime 
of interest. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I might state that 
of course in previous years we had the 
Development Loan Fund, and the people 
that supported that legislation claimed 
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it was necessary to have the repayment 
in local currency, and the local currency 
would be used in the countries on proj- 
ects mutually agreed upon between our 
country and the recipient nation. And, 
I should like to say that we accumulated 
so much local currency that it was be- 
ginning to interfere with the economies 
of those countries. So, they came up 
with a new proposal that called for 
loans. And, I am sure the gentleman 
wants the facts. We asked the distin- 
guished Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Dillon, ‘“Do you call these things loans?” 
And he said, “No, they are development 
credits.”” Now we have maximum terms. 
The maximum terms would be 50 years 
with no interest. There is a small serv- 
ice charge but no interest. You give 
the recipient nations under maximum 
terms a 10-year grace period, so they 
pay nothing back for the first 10 years. 
Then the following 10 years they pay 
1 percent per year on the principal and 
the remaining 30 years 3 percent per 
year on the principal, and in 50 years 
they will have liquidated the loan, pro- 
vided the loan is not canceled some- 
where along the way. 

Mr. GROSS. And, of course, at any 
time they refuse to pay and tell us to 
jump in the lake, and the only way we 
could get anything for our money would 
be to send an army and take over some 
of the assets of that country. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Of course, 
loans are subject to cancellation. 

Mr. GROSS. When the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. PassmMan] said to 
Secretary of the Treasury Dillon, ‘““What 
would you do if I came to your bank and 
asked for a loan of $1 million on this 
same basis?” The gentleman from 
Louisiana answered his own question by 
saying, “You would kick me out or you 
would have one of your assistants kick 
me out of your bank.” Is that about 
correct? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I would like to state 
to the gentleman again that you are 
dealing with policy. Republicans and 
Democrats alike know that this is part 
of our foreign policy, and as long as they 
think it is part of our foreign policy I 
think it is the responsibility of this com- 
mittee to provide sufficient funds to sup- 
port our foreign policy and, as I said be- 
fore, I usually yield up my own thinking 
and support the administration with suf- 
ficient funds to carry out our commit- 
ments. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder how stupid 
this Government can get in this busi- 
ness of pouring out money all over the 
world? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Our stupidity also 
would be a question of policy, I am 
afraid. 

Mr. GROSS. Here is an example of 
what we have gotten into: The British 
today are paying not one red cent on 
the $4 billion they borrowed from us after 
World War II; no payment of interest or 
principal. And still we devise new 
schemes to drain the people of this coun- 
try of their money. I ask again, How 
much more of this stupidity? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney]. 


these 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee of the Whole, 
I should like at the outset to pay tribute 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Passman] for his faith- 
fulness to details in connection with this 
annual foreign aid appropriations bill. 
There is no more hard-working Member 
of the House, and I would be the first te 
admit that as far as knowledge of the 
details of the pending bill is concerned, 
I confess I do not know 10 percent of 
what the gentleman from Louisiana 
knows. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I want to thank the 
distinguished gentleman for his support 
and I thank him for his very fine com- 
pliment. 

Mr. ROONEY. No thanks are due me 
for my support as I opposed the gentle- 
man from Louisiana on a great many of 
the items in this bill. 

I feel myself confronted with this 
proposition, and this was my position 
in the subcommittee and in the full com- 
mittee on appropriations last Friday 
morning. It was only recently and dur- 
ing the week of August 14 that for 5 days 
this House of Representatives debated 
the foreign aid authorization bill, and 
great attention was then given to every 
detail of that bill. It was only last 
Thursday that that same foreign aid au- 
thorization bill was brought back here to 
the House of Representatives by way of 
the conference report resulting from the 
conference with the other body, and that 
conference report and the amounts con- 
tained in it were adopted in this House 
by a vote of 260 to 132 and in the other 
body by a vote of 3 out of every 4 Mem- 
bers. Then what happened? The very 
next morning, or rather that very same 
afternoon, the gentleman’s subcommittee 
marked up the bill, and the following 
morning, Friday morning, produced be- 
fore the full Committee on Appropria- 
tions a bill that cut the funds approved 
the day before by $896 million. I do 
not think this is the way to run a rail- 
road. I feel that some moral commit- 
ments were made on the part of the 
Appropriations Committee that it would 
be reasonable in view of the fact that 
the back-door spending provisions were 
taken out of the foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill. 

As it stands, Mr. Chairman, if you were 
to take the figures that are proposed by 
a majority of the full Committee on Ap- 
propriations and by the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana, restore to the 
bill the $175 million additional proposed 
for military assistance, the bill would 
still be $721 million, almost three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars below the amount 
that was decisively decided by this 
House only on last Thursday. 

What has happened since the full com- 
mittee meeting on Friday? Why put 
back $175 million? Had a mistake been 
made with regard to this? Apparently. 
But in my opinion a much greater mis- 
take has been made. 

What about the item in this bill for 
development loans, one of the important 
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items in the bill? What about the cut 
in supporting assistance? What about 
the cut in the President’s contingency 
fund? And as far as the President’s 
contingency fund is concerned, let me 
say to you that on last Thursday the au- 
thorization was agreed upon at $300 mil- 
lion. The following morning the Presi- 
dent’s contingency fund was cut almost 
half in two, to $175 million. 

I say this is not fair treatment of 
President Kennedy and the present ad- 
ministration. Last year in the annual 
appropriation bill for foreign aid, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was allowed $250 mil- 
lion as his contingency fund. Why cut 
it this year to $175 million? There has 
not as yet in this administration been a 
breath of scandal, or proof of any waste- 
ful expenditures of money; no incidents 
of that sort have occurred in this new 
administration, yet right at the outset 
we clip, so to speak, President Kennedy’s 
contingency fund. Whatever events 
there were of wastefulness and gross 
overspending were made in the previous 
administration and over the years, and 
I know we all deplored them. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a clarification? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I might state to the 
gentleman and to the committee that the 
Congress last year really authorized only 
$150 million for the President’s contin- 
gency fund. It was during the confer- 
ence, about 3 o’clock in the morning, 
that we got mixed up with some Senate 
figures and added another $100 million. 
That was done by mistake and mis- 
understanding. This year we appro- 
priated the full $150 million, the amount 
actually authorized by Congress, and in 
fact we actually raised it to $175 million. 

Mr. ROONEY. My friend misses the 
point; you give the present administra- 
tion less than was given to President 
Eisenhower. This discriminates un- 
fairly against President Kennedy right 
at the outset of his program. 

Mr.PASSMAN. Weare going to work 
toward holding as much of the House 
bill as we can, but we will leave the House 
with a larger figure for President Ken- 
nedy than we left the House for Mr. 
Eisenhower last year. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman surely 
does not mean that the bill we passed on 
last Thursday by a 2-to-1 vote, which 
has now been slashed moneywise to the 
tune of $896 million, is better? 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Is it also true that the 
President requested for his contingency 
fund $500 million? 

Mr. ROONEY. He most certainly did. 

Mr. BOLAND. And the authorization 
committee cut this to $300 million? 

Mr. ROONEY. Yes. 

Mr. BOLAND. And this committee 
emasculated it down to $175 million? 

Mr. ROONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 
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Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not also true 
that every year we have the same com- 
plaint we are having this year, and every 
year we follow the authorization in the 
bill. I think the authorizing committee, 
or some members of it, recognize it is 
left up to the Appropriations Committee 
to find some of the facts. What we are 
doing this year is no different than other 
years. You get a higher authorization 
than is necessary, and the committee 
that is charged with the responsibility 
of finding the facts find them and take 
that out. Is that not a matter of rec- 
ord? 

Mr. ROONEY. Ido not agree with the 
gentleman. I think the officials of the 
administration came before the subcom- 
mittee and fairly and concisely presented 
the best possible program for the coming 
fiscal year 1962 that it could. The gen- 
tleman has previously stated with regard 
to development grants that insofar as 
they are concerned there was no plan on 
the part of the administration for the 
use of $130 million of these funds. The 
fact is, as was ably pointed out by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates], 
who read a page of the testimony, that 
they have information and books indi- 
cating in detail projects totaling $193 
million. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman is my 
friend and I am his friend. Is it not 
the same fight we have every year? Is 
it not true we have had this same fight 
for the past 14 years on this foreign aid 
bill? Is there any difference? 

Mr. ROONEY. No, Ido not agree with 
the gentleman. I have served on this 
Committee on Foreign Aid for 14 years 
and I have never seen anything like what 
is going on this year. I must say that 
in all fairness. I served as No. 2 mem- 
ber to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gary] and I cannot recall any such diffi- 
culties as we have had this year. I have 
served since the beginning of the Mar- 
shall plan and know that many of those 
dollars were very well spent. Time has 
proven this. If this administration is 
given the chance to do the job, with the 
right people, they will carry on and see 
that the taxpayer gets a fair show for 
every dollar that is appropriated in this 
program. 

Incidentally, in this connection, let me 
point out to the members of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole that it is a fact that 
80 percent of every American dollar con- 
tained in this appropriation bill will be 
spent in the United States and with 
American citizens. That is the fact, is 
it not, may I ask the gentleman? 

Mr. PASSMAN. No, I wish to dis- 
agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. ROONEY. Was not that the testi- 
mony? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I wish to disagree 
with the gentleman. It is not 80 per- 
cent, it is 100 percent; but those invoices 
are picked up and paid with the money 
of the taxpayers of the United States. 

Mr. ROONEY. The idea is that even- 
tually it will be 100 percent; it will all 
come back. I recall specifically asking 
the question with regard to how much 
of this money will be spent in the United 
States and for American products, and 
I was advised it was at least 80 percent. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman from New York 5 
additional minutes. 

Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I want to state it is 
100 percent, not 80 percent. That was 
later cleared up in the committee, and 
I want it to be well understood that we 
pay those invoices with the money of the 
taxpayers of America, all the money end- 
ing up in the foreign recipient nations. 
If it is good for the American economy to 
appropriate $5 billion, I would like to get 
together with the gentleman, and if it 
will make for that great prosperity, I can 
bring out a bill next year for $8 billion, 
because I do like prosperity. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, in 
conclusion I would like to point out to 
the members of the Committee of the 
Whole that only today the Soviets have 
detonated a third nuclear device. These 
are hazardous times. These are not 
times when this House of Representa- 
tives in its responsibility should arrive 
at a figure on Thursday last and then 
come back on the following Tuesday 
and agree to a cut of $896 million. I do 
not believe that this House of Repre- 
sentatives will use that kind of judg- 
ment. I am confident a good part of 
the funds will be restored to this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, reference was made to 
the fact that everybody was happy with 
this bill. Let me read this morning’s 
newspaper for the benefit of those who 
may have not read it. This statement 
has not been changed in the slightest 
up to this very moment: 

Mr. Kennedy said he was “hopeful that 
the Congress will provide the funds neces- 
sary to fulfill the commitments it under- 
took in enacting this legislation.” 


Meaning the foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill passed last Thursday and signed 
into law by the President on yesterday. 

I am particularly concerned over the 
proposal in the pending bill which would 
drastically reduce, by over 22 percent, 
the amount authorized for supporting 
assistance. Such reduction would be 
contrary to our national security in- 
terests in the time of great and worsen- 
ing crises. 

The foreign aid legislation which the 
Congress enacted last week reflects 
our country’s stern determination to 
strengthen the collective security efforts 
of ourselves and other free peoples and to 
stem the Communists’ intensive drive to 
extend their influences and domination 
worldwide. But mere words are not 
enough. We must translate this deter- 
mination into vigorous and effective ac- 
tion. To deny ourselves the tools neces- 
sary to do this would be foolhardy and 
render our carefully considered action of 
last week an empty gesture. It would 
be a dangerous gamble—with our own 
national security the real stake. 

Supporting assistance is one of the key 
tools for assuring that our vital foreign 
policy needs are met. It is the aid essen- 
tial to meet those short-term require- 
ments which are dictated primarily by 
interdependent political and military 
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considerations. This assistance is ad- 
dressed to four basic national security 
objectives: 

First. It enables certain countries to 
continue to maintain military forces— 
greater than their own economy can 
possibly support—which defend against 
external aggression, contribute to re- 
gional defenses, and preserve their in- 
ternal security; 

Second. It enables our own country to 
maintain access to vital oversea bases; 

Third. It enables preservation of sta- 
bility in countries whose economic col- 
lapse would threaten U.S. political in- 
terests; and 

Fourth. It provides countries with an 
alternative to Sino-Soviet bloc aid where 
complete dependence on such aid would 
destroy their independence. 

Supporting assistance is generally 
comparable to the foreign aid programs 
carried on in recent years under the 
titles of “Defense Support” and “Special 
Assistance.” The President requested 
a total of $610 million for this purpose in 
fiscal year 1962, of which $581 million 
was for new obligational authority. This 
request represented a reduction of more 
than $200 million below the comparable 
programs of defense support and special 
assistance in the last fiscal year for the 
same 22 countries and 2 regional or- 
ganizations to which such assistance is 
planned for fiscal year 1962. 

The authorizing legislation we enacted 
last week reduced the President's re- 
quest from $581 million to $515 million, 
$465 million of new funds and $50 million 
of carryover of unobligated balances of 
prior-year funds. The Secretaries of 
State and Defense have voiced their 
grave concern over this reduction and 
emphasized the serious dangers which 
must inevitably result from any further 
cuts. The majority of the Appropria- 
tions Committee is now asking that we 
reduce this vital category to $400 mil- 
lion—a slash of $115 million. I cannot 
support any such reduction. 

About two-thirds of the originally 
proposed supporting assistance amount 
was needed for eight countries on the 
immediate perimeter of the Sino-Soviet 
empire. These are Greece, Turkey, and 
Iran in the northeastern area; Pakistan 
in south Asia, and Thailand, Cambodia, 
Vietnam, and Korea in the Far East. 
Several of these are members of free 
world security alliances. Turkey and 
Greece are NATO members; Turkey, 
Pakistan, and Iran are in CENTO; and 
Pakistan and Thailand are in SEATO. 
These eight have been maintaining 
larger military forces than they can af- 
ford to support from their own resources. 
Together they have more than 2 million 
men under arms. It is vital that they 
continue to maintain adequate military 
forces which contribute in important 
measure to our free world defenses. 

The supporting assistance required for 
these eight countries alone amounts to 
approximately $400 million. In addition 
to these, are the urgent requirements in 
the other 14 countries for which sup- 
porting assistance is needed to assure 
U.S. access to essential military bases 
and to prevent the absorption of weak 
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nations into the Communist bloc through 
economic dependence. 

This type of assistance in the past has 
succeeded in most cases in preventing 
the weakening and loss of free world 
countries. Overall, the line has been 
held. The cost of such assistance has, 
of course, been considerable, but it is 
clear that the costs of maintaining addi- 
tional American military forces at home 
and abroad, of losing important bases, 
and of containing new intrusions of un- 
friendly forces would be much higher. 

No one who is intelligently following 
the course of world events today would 
suggest that this is a time for us to re- 
duce our efforts to maintain the military 
and economic strength of the free world. 
The recent Soviet actions regarding Ber- 
lin and the resumption of nuclear test- 
ing with three detonations are but two 
more manifestations of the clear inten- 
tion of the Communists to proceed with 
their plan for world domination and of 
their supreme confidence in their ability 
to do so. Mr. Khrushchev has time and 
again made it clear that he does not be- 
lieve we have the will to do what it 
takes—to fight or to make the necessary 
sacrifices. 

The ability of our Government through 
the foreign aid program to combat the 
inroads of Communist economic and 
military penetration must not be im- 
paired. I believe that any reduction in 
the amount authorized by this Congress 
just last week for supporting assistance 
would jeopardize this ability seriously. 

The peoples of the free world are look- 
ing to us for leadership we must not fail 
them. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great 
deal about what was in the bill and what 
was not in the bill. We have heard a 
great deal about the things and consid- 
erations that ought to be given to other 
countries. It has brought me to the 
point where I feel that it is my patriotic 
duty to say something for and on behalf 
of the United States and the American 
taxpayer in this situation. 

Let me say to you that last Saturday 
morning I spent some time going over 
the Treasury statement for August 29. 
That statement showed that for the first 
2 months, or one-sixth of a year, the 
expenditures out of the U.S. Treasury 
were $18.7 billion. When that is multi- 
plied by 6, you get $112 billion for the 
year. In other words, last year the 
budget estimate came within $1 billion 
of being balanced. 

This year, with the same revenues, it 
will run in the red at least $30 billion. 
Now, does that make you think? Does 
it make you think you ought to have an 
idea of what the situation of the United 
States is, and what we can afford to do? 
That means in my opinion that we must 
not go into the things that people have 
been unable to explain to us. I feel that 
is the situation. I am just going to refer 
for a minute to page 4 of the report. 
There in the amounts that are listed for 
the Far East, Near East, south Asia, for 
Africa, as well as for Europe—and that 
includes Yugoslavia—and for Latin 
America, you will find that provision is 
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made for practically all of those coun- 
tries. 

I do not believe there is anything left. 
You will find that the rest of the items 
contained in the bill were fixed upon that 
kind of approach to the bill. We pro- 
vided for things that needed to be done, 
and we were very liberal, too liberal, in 
fact, with all of them. I wonder if this 
country is ever going to come to and 
realize what its own situation is and 
protect the people of the United States, 
and cut out trying to do things that we 
cannot afford to do. In my opinion we 
cannot afford to spend money where the 
parties asking for it do not know how to 
explain it. I hope that the Congress 
will wake up. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
the time on this side to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, it is al- 
ways difficult to rise after.my colleague 
from New York [Mr. TaBEer] has spoken. 
And it is with great regret that I must in 
this instance differ with him in regard 
to the foreign aid bill this year. 

First of all we have heard from our 
distinguished colleague from Ohio [Mrs. 
Bo.ton], and from the subcommittee 
chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. O’Haral, who told us of the abso- 
lute essentiality of restoring the cuts on 
development grants at this time. 

With regard to the $300 million res- 
toration for military assistance, an 
amendment for which will be offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp] I do not believe I would be telling 
any secrets to say to you that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs went back to 
some of our commanders in farflung 
areas of the world, such as our NATO 
commander, and asked them to submit 
a revised budget of what they could do 
under different circumstances. This was 
done. Cuts have already been made and 
we have been pled with by some of our 
commanders, including our NATO com- 
mander not to reduce these any further 
amount. And when I say a further 
amount, that budget was based on $1,885 
million for military assistance, not the 
$1.6 billion which will be the case if the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp] survives; and cer- 
tainly not the $1.3 billion which is in the 
bill before us at the present time. 

With regard to the development loan 
aspects we have heard that these are 
not loans, but I submit that this entire 
program of foreign aid is one where we 
have to learn to crawl before we walk 
and, of course, before we run. And cer- 
tainly we have just crawled. Now we are 
changing our loan program from repay- 
ment in soft currency to one in hard cur- 
rency. We now have to find a way to 
extend for 10 years in certain areas the 
first payment to be paid in hard cur- 
rency. Maybe in the future we will be 
able to make loans where there is re- 
payment in a much shorter time than 10 
years, 

I suggest this entire program deserves 
the earnest consideration of all of you, 
and that we should restore some of the 
cuts we have heard about this after- 
noon, 
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Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BarLey]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time in order to ask a 
question, for information, of the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee. 
I should like to know the overall total 
ef educational items included in the 
pending appropriation and, if the chair- 
man can do so, I would appreciate it if 
he would give us a breakdown in as much 
detail as possible. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I should like to refer 
the gentleman to page 358 of the hear- 
ings, volume II: 

AID PROGRAMS OF EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 

Proposed activities in the field of educa- 
tional assistance under the Act for Inter- 
national Development are listed below by 
country with indication of costs in fiscal 
year 1961 and projected continuing costs for 
fiscal year 1962. 


This is itemized by countries, and be- 
cause it covers most of the nations of 
the world I should like to give these 
figures to the gentleman by regions. 
Then he can refer to the page which I 
have just mentioned for more detail. 
The total for Africa is $45,519,000; the 
Far East, $12,908,000; the Near East, 
$7,038,000; south Asia, $15,717,000; 
and Europe, $2,070,000. The grand total 
is $83,252,000. 

Mr. BAILEY. I should like to make 
the observation if at some time in the 
future you do have to consider again a 
general education bill, it is my considered 
hope that you will be as kindly disposed 
to the boys and girls of America as you 
are to the boys and girls of the rest of 
the world. 

Mr.PASSMAN. Iam sure the gentle- 
man is referring to the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the distin- 
guished former chairman of this com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Gary], my remaining time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, we do not 
face an unusual situation here today. 
This is the 13th year it has been my 
privilege to serve on this committee. 
I have served through many vicissitudes 
any Many emergencies. 

We are told of the great emergency 
we face at the present time. I can as- 
sure you that under no circumstances 
would I minimize that emergency. It is 
a great emergency. But we have faced 
an emergency every single time a foreign 
aid bill has come before this House dur- 
ing the past 13 years to my certain 
knowledge. 

First England was about to collapse, 
and we had to go to help England. Sec- 
ond it was Greece and Turkey. They 
were in dire circumstances, and we went 
to their help. Then came the voting in 
Italy, and we were told that Italy was 
certainly going to embrace communism. 
We had to save Italy. We were told that 
if one of these countries went down all 
the rest of the countries of Europe would 
go down like blocks of dominoes, and I 
agreed. Then eame the airlift. Cer- 
tainly we have faced no more serious 
emergency in America than when the 
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Russians closed off the traffic into 
Berlin. 

In my judgment, one of the greatest 
feats in all history was the supplying of 
the city of Berlin by airlift. Then came 
the Korean war. Then the Cuban situa- 
tion. And,I might goon. But we have 
faced emergency after emergency prac- 
tically every year that this bill has been 
under consideration. 

Mr. PASSMAN. If the distinguished 
gentleman will yield so that we might 
have a record of these emergencies in the 
REcorD, you remember the bombing of 
Matsu and Quemoy. You remember the 
bombing of the islands in the Pacific and 
the Taipei incident. 

You remember the incident in Latin 
America of the spitting on Vice President 
Nixon and Mrs. Nixon. 

You remember the Jim Hagerty inci- 
dent in Japan. 

I am sure you remember the Russian 
sputnik incident with Khrushchev can- 
celing the invitation to President Eisen- 
hower to visit Russia. 

Of course, you remember the insult to 
our great President in Paris. 

Then came the incident of the landing 
of troops in Lebanon. Then there was 
the incident of the unidentified subma- 
rine lurking off the east coast. 

Now, of course, we have the Berlin 
crisis. 

So, you see, there has been crisis after 
crisis, one after another, for years and 
years and there will continue to be such 
crises in all probability. While we 
should not discount them, we should not 
Iet them panic us into giving away the 
wealth of this country. 

Mr. GARY. These emergencies will 
continue just so long as the Communists 
can stir up trouble throughout the world. 
If it is settled in one place, we can rest 
assured they will work night and day to 
find other places where they can create 
emergencies to embarrass and harass us. 
In fact, it may be a part of the strategy 
which has been proclaimed from time to 
time, that they will cause our country 
to spend itself into bankruptcy so that 
they will take us over without firing a 
single shot. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say this is a 
difficult bill to handle. I had the priv- 
ilege of handling it as chairman for 4 
years. We have been told, to my certain 
knowledge, every year for the past 10 
years when we cut this bill, that we were 
wrecking the program. Yet, during the 
13 years of the foreign aid program, we 
have succeeded in spending $106 billion 
and the program is still going strong. 
I think you will agree that we have not 
at any time wrecked this program by 
the cuts that have been made by the 
Congress upon the recommendation of 
our committee. 

In addition to that, notwithstanding 
the cuts we have made, we have had the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States appear before our committee time 
and again, and the Comptroller General 
is reviewing these programs all over the 
world and is auditing the accounts, and 
his statement time and again before our 
committee has been that the greatest 
trouble with the program has been that 
they have had too much money to spend. 
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Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not also true that 
some of the executive branch witnesses 
have indicated that we made a better 
program by the reductions that we made? 

Mr. GARY. They have so stated from 
time to time. 

Mr. Chairman, we have differences of 
opinion on our own committee. There 
are those who do not think we should 
give one penny to foreign aid. On the 
other hand, there are those who feel we 
should give every penny requested with- 
out questioning any expenditures. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and eighteen Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, as I was 
saying, there are many differences of 
opinion within our own committee. Dur- 
ing the years I have not agreed with 
those who feel that the foreign aid pro- 
gram is a giveaway program. I consider 
it a part of our national defense. But, I 
have been one of those who has tried to 
keep it within due bounds and to place 
it in its proper place in our entire defense 
program, because if we spend ourselves 
into bankruptcy, then we cannot defend 
ourselves. 

I want to say to you, that in my judg- 
ment, the chairman of our committee, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Pass- 
MAN], is one of the most efficient chair- 
man in the entire Congress of the United 
States. I do not believe that there is any 
Member of the Congress who comes be- 
fore this body better informed, better 
prepared, with more actual facts, or who 
spends as much time in ascertaining the 
facts. He has traveled the world over in 
order to get information firsthand. He 
studies day and night, and I know that 
from my personal knowledge, because he 
has called me at various hours of the day 
and night to discuss various problems 
with which he was wrestling. He has 
done an excellent job in following this 
program and trying to make it a success- 
ful program and at the same time keep 
it within reasonable limits. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS. I want to join in the 
tribute that the gentleman from Virginia 
paid to the gentleman from Louisiana. 
I have served on the committee for 4 
years, and I have never served with a 
chairman who knew his subject matter 
better than the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr. GARY. Time and again when we 
have been told on this floor that we were 
wrecking this program, they could not 
convince this House of that fact because 
he had the facts and was prepared to 
answer the charges. 

Now, in connection with the world 
situation we have before us today, I 
want to say that I sympathize with the 
President of the United States. My 
heart goes out to him. He stepped into 
the Presidency in one of the most diffi- 
cult periods in all history. I have the 
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very highest regard for the President. 
It was my privilege to serve with him 
here in the House of Representatives. I 
worked with him on several bills here in 
the House in which we were mutually 
interested. I always found him intel- 
ligent, resourceful, and in every instance 
measuring up to his responsibility and 
to the demands of the occasion. He has 
had a difficult situation to face. In my 
judgment, thus far, he has handled it 
admirably well. 

We were told today that we should 
listen to the people downtown; and I 
agree with that, but the President of 
the United States cannot handle this 
position alone. The Presidency is such 
a job today that no man living can han- 
dle it alone; he needs help, and the help 
of the Congress of the United States. 
He has appointed some very brilliant, 
able, and conscientious aids to assist 
him in his work, and I think they are 
doing a conscientious and efficient job; 
they are doing the very best they can 
under difficult circumstances. But, Mr. 
Chairman, most of them have been in 
office now about 8 months. There are 
Members of the Congress who have been 
here for many years, and they have the 
experience which some of the new ad- 
ministrators lack. This experience 
fortunately is available to the admin- 
istration. 

In my humble judgment, and I think 
I have made the statement on this floor 
several times before, but I make it again, 
in my judgment, one of the greatest 
documents ever penned by man is the 
Constitution of the United States of 
America; and I think the creation of 
three separate and independent but 
coordinate branches of the Government 
is one of the basic and most important 
provisions of that instrument. We have 
the administrative branch, the legisla- 
tive branch, and the judicial branch. 
Each has its special functions to per- 
form but they are all of equal dignity. 
However, unless there is cooperation, 
unless there is coordination of activity, 
we will not continue with the success in 
this country we have had in the past. 

I understand that one of the people 
downtown said the other day when dis- 
cussing this bill: ‘“‘We ought not to have 
to go up and hassle with the Congress 
every year in order to obtain this money.” 
Hassle. Is that what we are doing up 
here? Mr. Chairman, I have seen no 
hassling. What I have seen is a very 
serious inquiry into these matters and 
an exchange of ideas; and that is as it 
should be. 

I know it is difficult for college profes- 
sors to have to talk with Members of 
Congress and ask them for advice, be- 
cause they are used to the classroom 
where they are master and tell the stu- 
dents what to do, and they are accus- 
tomed to giving rather than receiving 
instruction. But you cannot handle the 
Congress that way. However, if they will 
come prepared for a mutual exchange of 
ideas then we can reach settlements that 
will be to the best interest of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 
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Mr. PASSMAN. I believe the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia has 
served on this subcommittee for 14 years, 
4 years as chairman. It has been my 
privilege to serve 7 years as chairman. 
The gentleman from New York served 3 
years. That is a total of 14 years. Is it 
not true that without exception during 
these 14 years we have had the same 
type of resistance we are having in this 
instance? 

Mr. GARY. What the gentleman is 
stating is absolutely correct. 

Mr. PASSMAN. And is it not true that 
in the past I have discussed this mat- 
ter with you as former chairman, that I 
also discussed it with the ranking mi- 
nority member, the gentleman from New 
York, and after we have reached some 
tentative agreement we usually put in 
some extra money in order that there 
will be no question about there being 
sufficient funds? 

Mr. GARY. I willsay to the gentleman 
that is true, that the chairman of our 
committee has sought information and 
assistance everywhere he could find it, 
and he has tried to be eminently fair 
in handling the work of our committee. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not also true 
that I have been flexible? Where there 
has been an indication that maybe they 
needed more money, I would give them 
more money, but still we have been crit- 
icised for cutting the bill? Every year 
we have overfunded the bill. 

Mr. GARY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. In this particular instance I am 
delighted that the gentleman has, in an 
effort to be fair, decided to increase mili- 
tary assistance. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not true this is 
the largest request for foreign aid funds 
we have had in 7 years? 

Mr. GARY. Certainly it is the largest. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Does the gentleman 
feel that this program is sufficiently 
financed with our recommendations? 

Mr. GARY. With the increase the 
gentleman has suggested, I think it is 
ample. 

Mr. PASSMAN. 
man. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. May I say that last 
year the committee, headed by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, cut the foreign 
aid authorization by $699 million, but 
before the year was up 60 percent of the 
$699 million cut was restored. $200 mil- 
lion was restored on the floor in military 
assistance, $65 million was restored in 
a supplemental appropriation bill in de- 
fense support, $100 million was provided 
for the Congo, and $50 million was re- 
stored to the Development Loan Fund, 
making a total of $415 million of the 
cut being restored before the year was 
out. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am inclined to keep 
this on the basis where we can compli- 
ment each other. But look closely at 
this bill; you will note the reappropriated 
unobligated funds of $50 million plus 


I thank the gentle- 
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an additional $100 millon available from 
deobligated or dereserved funds. That 
brings it up to $150 million. The bill 
recommends the new obligational au- 
thority of $1,300 million, to make a grand 
total of $1,450 million. 

Mr. GARY. That is correct. But may 
I say in answer to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs that he has advanced the very 
best argument that can be advanced be- 
fore this House for not adding any addi- 
tional money to the bill. That is, if you 
have an emergency that demands more 
money, this Congress can meet and ap- 
propriate that money at any time. 

Mr. MORGAN, I think it is unrealistic 
to make a massive cut when we face the 
conditions in the world that we face 
now. It is not realistic to try to operate 
on a piecemeal basis especially when it 
will create urgent deficits as we go along. 
I think if we need the money we should 
appropriate it at the present time and 
not by a series of inadequate amounts. 

Mr. GARY. I do not think you need 
it at the present time. We are told about 
an emergency that might arise. If it 
does arise then we can take care of the 
emergency. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I think the gentle- 
man understands it would be a lot easi- 
er, a lot less agony, if we simply gave 
the people downtown all the money they 
request. I certainly would be in better 
favor in certain quarters if I could over- 
look facts. I am sure the gentleman 
agrees with that. We try to do what 
the American people expect the Con- 
gress to do, and that is to recommend 
essential and adequate amounts but not 
rubberstamp the requests. 

Is it not true that during the past 6 
years the Congress in its wisdom has re- 
duced the Executive requests for this 
program by $5,400 million but, even after 
making those substantial reductions 
during the same 6 years, the aggregate 
total of unobligated funds amounted to 
$1,006,653,000? 

The administration, past, present, and 
future, would be no different than an 
individual—the more money they have, 
the more money they will spend. So, it 
is a serious mistake to overfund pro- 
grams. 

Does the gentleman from Virginia 
agree with that statement? 

Mr. GARY. I agree thoroughly with 
that statement. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I gladly yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Does not the statement 
by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr, 
Passman] show that there is no reckless- 
ness or waste in appropriating the 
amount of funds authorized, because, 
when they have not been able to use 
them soundly, they did not spend them 
foolishly; instead they allowed them to 
remain as unobligated or unexpended 
balances? In the kind of world in which 
we live, I would rather err, if one is to 
err, on the side of providing more rather 
than less. We know that if the funds 
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are not needed they will not be used. 
Therefore, there is no danger in our add- 
ing the additional funds requested and 
authorized, according to the statement 
made by the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Passman] and the gentleman from 
Virginia themselves. 

Mr. PASSMAN. If the distinguished 
gentleman will yield further, I have a 
very high regard for the very able gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp], but 
in a reprint from the Reader’s Digest, on 
page 5 of a recent issue, the gentleman 
says this, and with his permission I 
should like to quote: 

Says Representative Jupp: “We are doing 
too many things, and we are trying to do 
them too fast. In countries that are hang- 
ing by a thread, why not simplify the pro- 
gram to essentials? If the country makes 
headway in 5 years, then we can proceed 
with more elaborate developments. The im- 
mediate need is for basic programs. Too 
much beyond that only scatters our ef- 
forts, complicates our operations, and con- 
fuses the people.” 


Is the gentleman from Louisiana quot- 
ing the gentleman from Minnesota cor- 
rectly? 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman is. That 
is a part of a statement I made here in 
the House of Representatives in 1956. 
I think the members of my committee 
will testify that I have been trying my 
best all these years, every step of the 
way, to cut out waste and reduce this 
program to simpler terms. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am complimenting 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JUDD. Thank you. Therefore, I 
trust that you will do the right thing and 
provide the funds authorized. There is 
no risk that way, and greater assurance 
of success. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am quoting from 
the statement in the Reader’s Digest of 


May 1961. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 


Mr. HAYS. I have not written articles 
for the Reader’s Digest, so there are not 
any quotations from those articles. 
However, I would like to make this point: 
I sit on the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, and have for a good many 
years. We have a principle there that 
when a chairman comes in and asks for 
money to run his committee—and many 
of them ask for as much as $1 million a 
year for one of the committees—if he 
has been a chairman who has been care- 
ful and who has turned money back, he 
is more likely to get the $1 million than 
if he spent every dime he got every year, 
and has been escalating the figure. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that in 
all sincerity the statement by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. PassmMan] 
does put a premium on getting rid of 
money. He says, “We gave you so much, 
and you did not use it.” I do not think 
you ought to put a premium on the get- 
ting rid of it. I think if they did not use 
it you ought to give them a little pat on 
the back and say, “This looks as if this 
fellow has used a little judgment, and 
we can give him what he asked for this 
year, knowing this background informa- 
ti ” 
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Mr. GARY. I agree with the gentle- 
man from Ohio, but I also agree that is 
one of the things that the Congress is 
here for—to determine what is needed 
and to try to get at what is needed. 
When we give the departments more 
than is needed then the Congress has 
erred in its responsibility. 

Mr. PASSMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further. What does the gentleman 
think would have happened had this 
Congress recommended the $4.5 billion 
that we took out of the bill in past years? 
Can the gentleman envisage how many 
more programs might have been started 
throughout the world which we did not 
need that would call for possibly billions 
more in the future? 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, let me say 
this: This illustrates the remark that I 
made at the beginning. This is a diffi- 
cult bill. The views of the members of 
our committee, the views of the Members 
of the Congress, and the views of the 
people of the United States differ widely 
on this program. There are people who 
do not want to give one penny to this 
program, there are those who would give 
every penny requested. I personally am 
one of those who has tried through the 
years to be reasonable and fair. I think 
that this bill, when the amendment 
which the chairman has said he will 
offer is added, will be a fair and reason- 
able bill, and I trust that the Members 
of this House will accept it and that we 
will vote these amendments down and 
go home in the not too distant future. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 7: 

“ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 

“Development loans: For expenses author- 


ized by section 202(a), $1,025,000,000, to re- 
main available until expended.” 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Contes, of 
Massachusetts: On page 2, line 9, strike out 
“$1,025,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,200,000,000.” 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
this amendment will be adopted. I 
shall not trespass upon the patience of 
the House. I think I explained this 
amendment in the general remarks I 
made today on the bill. I feel that in 
this great debate that took place here 
on the authorization bill during the past 
2 weeks many of us who took the case 
against Treasury financing stated to the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives that if we had a bill with a long- 
time authorization and annual appro- 
priations we were sure that the 
Committee on Appropriations of this 
House would be a responsible committee, 
a@ responsible agent of the House, and 
would report back a bill to the House 
with the money requested by the 
Congress. 

Purthermore, Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from California {Mr. Saunp] of- 
fered an amendment in the House for 
$1.2 billion for the Development Loan 
Pund. That amendment carried by an 
overwhelming majority. Then the bill 
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went over to the Senate and after the 
conference it came out with a long-term 
authorization and an annual appropri- 
ation of $1.2 billion. Only last Thurs- 
day, Mr. Chairman, the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted on that conference 
report by a vote of 260 to 132. 

I think if we do anything but give $1.2 
billion this year to the Development 
Loan Fund we will be indifferent and 
irresponsible toward the statements we 
made here and the votes taken here in 
the House. I think that the dignity of 
the House is at stake, the responsibility 
of the House and of the Committee on 
Appropriations is at stake here. I say to 
the House let us give them the $1.2 bil- 
lion this year. They have shown in their 
justifications that they need $1.2 billion. 
They have shown that they need more 
than $1.2 billion in order to meet our 
commitments to the free world. 

If these funds are abused, if they are 
mismanaged during this year, then next 
year when they come up before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations we can cut 
those funds. But this year we ought to 
demonstrate to the people of the United 
States, to the people of the free world, 
that we will stand by our word, there- 
fore we ought to vote the entire $1.2 
billion. 

I hope this amendment will carry. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr, Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we are dealing here 
with classified material, but I have this 
document which any Member of this 
House is privileged to see. The item un- 
der discussion, “Development credits,” is 
a@ successor to the Development Loan 
Fund. The most that this House has 
ever appropriated in the past for this 
particular item is $600 million. So far as 
actual justification before the commit- 
tee is concerned, they justified only $700 
million. I might mention there is $500 
million for India, $100 million for Brazil, 
and $100 million for Pakistan. Those 
are minimum amounts. If we take the 
low scale on this chart—it is classified 
and I cannot put it in the Recorn—the 
total is $990 million. It was agreed that 
$990 million was all the money that they 
needed for a 1-year program, and that 
is provided that the recipient nations 
meet the legislative criteria. 

So we are very definitely overfunding 
this program. It is 70 percent more than 
we had in previous years. That is one 
disadvantage we have, that so much of 
the information is classified. Those who 
might question my statement will please 
come to the desk and you will ascertain 
for yourselves that even if we were op- 
erating on a full-year basis, on the mini- 
mum established, it would require only 
$99) million. When it was suggested we 
limit this appropriation to $990 million, 
I asked the committee if they would sup- 
port me so I could bring out a bill that 
is greater than the amount they justified 
before the committee. 

In addition, one quarter of the year 
will have elapsed even before this bill is 
signed. So again we are being generous. 
In addition, keep in mind the $500 mil- 
lion provided for Latin America earlier 
this year. That would, on a replacement 
basis, reduce the request of the old De- 
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velopment Loan Fund to $425 million, 
And there is the $600 million for devel- 
opment loans under the Export-Import 
Bank. This particular item is probably 
the most overfunded item in the bill. 

I trust you will vote down the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps all of the con- 
crete facts and figures given by my 
friend, the gentleman from Louisiana, 
are correct. I freely grant that this cut 
in funds for loans will probably be less 
crippling to the actual operations of the 
development programs in the remainder 
of this fiscal year than some of the other 
cuts which will be dealt with later—if 
one considers only the construction of 
fertilizer plants, roads, industrial mills, 
and so on. 

But psychologically, this cut may be 
more damaging than any other reduc- 
tion except perhaps the one for military 
assistance. What is involved here is a 
matter of principle. Will the Congress 
prove itself responsible? 

Earlier, some have asked, Why are so 
many nations uncommitted? One rea- 
son is because they read what is said 
about them in the debates on the floor of 
the House, and because they see that 
sometimes the Congress does not prove 
itself wholly dependable If I were of 
another country, I would have some 
doubts about the steadfastness of the 
United States and the House of Repre- 
sentatives itself, after witnessing our 
reversals on occasion. That is an aw- 
fully hard thing to say. 

Last week we came back from a con- 
ference with the Senate when the Rep- 
resentatives, three Democrats and two 
Republicans, of this body stood their 
ground unitedly against the conferees 
of the other body on this very point. 
When the Senators said: 

Whatever figure we adopt as authoriza- 
tion, the House will cut belowit. If we make 
it the full $1.9 billion, they will go below it. 
And if we make it only $800 million, they will 
cut below that. 


We said: 

That is not so. We are setting up a differ- 
ent program for long-term lending in which 
we accept responsibility for authorizing the 
Executive to negotiate agreements with con- 
ditional commitments, and then submit 
them to us for us to approve or reject, just 
as the Executive negotiates and signs a treaty 
and submits it to the Senate for ratification. 


But what the House is doing here, be- 
fore the Executive has a chance to work 
out the agreements, is to cut the funds 
below the amounts authorized. Such 
action is bound to raise questions in the 
minds of other countries. 

Only last Thursday we provided that 
the Executive could negotiate agree- 
ments and submit them to the Appro- 
priations Committees which would review 
them and vote them up or down on the 
basis of their merits or lack of merits. 
Last Thursday we voted almost 2-to-1 
for such a program. Now the com- 
mittee cuts down the funds authorized, 
before the Executive has had opportuni- 
ty to make plans and negotiate agree- 
ments to use the funds. If we make 
available $1.2 billion, as the amendment 
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would provide, it may well be that no 
more than $1 billion will be loaned this 
year because 2 months of it already are 
gone. No tangible harm may result 
from the committee’s cut, but psycho- 
logically it is seriously damaging to our 
position of leadership. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. I should like to point 
out to the House in regard to the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. PassmMan] about justifying only 
$900 million. He ignores the fact that 
the testimony repeatedly refers to the 
fact that on pages 269, 803, 804, 886, and 
887 of the hearings Frank Coffin, of the 
Development Loan Fund agency, stated 
he needed $800 million for India, Pakis- 
tan, and Brazil. He needed another $300 
to $400 million for 10 countries in the 
Middle East and Far East. Then there 
were 30 or 40 additional countries who 
have applications for loans amounting to 
$300 million. This figure of $1.2 billion 
is a conservative figure. 

Mr. JUDD. I thank the gentleman. 
We have been saying all these years 
that we cannot get development by 
hand-to-mouth programs. All of us are 
in agreement that when aid has been 
given for 1 year at a time, more of it 
has been wasted. Now we are trying to 
develop a system where we can give 
our own Government and recipient 
countries a little certainty. We voted 
last Thursday to give the Executive con- 
tinuity in the handling of long-range 
developments while keeping in the hands 
of the Congress its proper responsibility 
for the final say on how much shall be 
loaned and for what projects. That is 
the kind of program that has the best 
chance of success, and it is the kind of 
program where we can use our tax- 
payers’ funds most efficiently and most 
economically. I believe you should do 
today what a large majority of you voted 
for in the Saund amendment. Give 
them $1,200 million this year. Each 
agreement has to come to the Committee 
on Appropriations and to the Congress 
to be examined. It will not go into effect 
if we disapproved. So I see no danger 
whatsoever in making $1,200 million 
available. I see a lot of danger for us, 
right after we have told the people of 
the world that they can count on us, to 
show the world that apparently they 
cannot count on us. There is far more 
involved here than money. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Where are you going 
to spend this money? Will the gentle- 
man please look at this confidential, 
classified statement? Tell the commit- 
tee where you are going to spend the 
money. If they want $990 million for a 
full year, and that is the minimum, and 
you are familiar with this, where can 
they spend $1,025 million? We have 
brought in a bill and we fattened it up 
for you and we are giving you more than 
you need. Now you are not even satis- 
fied with that. I cannot understand the 
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gentleman’s argument. Have you 
checked this statement? 

Mr. JUDD. I am aware of the plans 
already proposed. If they cannot find 
good places or ways to spend the ful) 
amount, they will not spend it. You will 
have a chance to pass on each agree- 
ment that they enter into. 

Mr. PASSMAN. No, we do not have 
that opportunity. 

Mr. JUDD. If they do not need all 
the money, it will not be drawn out of 
the Treasury. But, to provide the full 
amount is to tell the world—our enemies, 
our friends, and those on the fence— 
that the American Congress is and will 
be responsible. I think that is a rather 
important consideration, with the third 
atomic weapon just having been deto- 
nated. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I talked to my col- 
leagues a little while ago about the neces- 
sity of waking up and realizing our 
responsibilities to the United States of 
America. Anyone who feels that we 
should throw caution to the winds when 
it comes to meeting our own problems 
and who believes that we should vote to 
give the department more money than 
they say they can use intelligently, is 
not living up to his responsibility to the 
people of the United States of America. 
When you have something like that be- 
fore you, if the Congress of the United 
States does not assert itself and do what 
we really ought to do—and that is to 
change that $1,025 million to $990 mil- 
lion, then we are going to be irresponsi- 
ble and not meet our responsibilities and 
it will be just too bad. We will never 
be able to pull the United States out of 
the kind of mess that we are now in. 
The only way we can survive is by being 
prudent and careful and honest in our 
approach to these problems. If the Con- 
gress of the United States does not vote 
on the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to give these peo- 
ple what they say they need rather than 
to what they kind of imagine they would 
like to get their fingers on, then we will 
not be meeting our responsibility at all. 
If the chairman had not been exceed- 
ingly liberal—as a matter of fact, if the 
chairman hac not been altogether too 
liberal in view of our situation and in 
view of our responsibilities, it would be 
better. But, the chairman having voted 
that far, it is absolutely ridiculous if we 
allow the entire $1,200 million to be ap- 
propriated when there is no need for it 
and no reason to do it except to satisfy 
some kind of whim of some fellows down- 
stairs who did not seem to be able to 
prove and protect their own estimates. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
is defeated. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened all 
afternoon to the distinguished chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Pass- 
MAN] quoting statistics; in fact, I think 
he must. have worn out several adding 
machines during the afternoon. He has 
talked about obligated funds, unobli- 
gated funds, deobligated funds, and I 
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am sure that many of the Members are 
just as confused today at this point as 
Iam. I think that is his main objec- 
tive, as a matter of fact, to so confuse 
the Membe:’s that they are not exactly 
sure where they stand at this point and 
how they are going to vote on these 
amendments. 

Now, most of the opponents who 
have spoken so far this afternoon are 
those who have opposed foreign aid over 
many years. They have not changed 
their position, and I compliment them 
for being so steadfastly sure that fureign 
aid with sufficient funds over the past 
years and at this time are not necessary 
for the internal security and the best 
interests of this country. But, I do not 
happen to agree with them. I did not 
agree with them last year or the year 
before; I do not agree with them this 
year. For all of the arguments heard 
this afternoon, the fact remains that in 
the proposals of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations in cutting this foreign aid 
appropriation, they are in many in- 
stances, and in most instances, cutting 
funds double the amount that was given 
heretofore to past administrations. I 
do not think there is any justification 
for that. It has been pointed out here 
that in this administration there has 
not been time of even testing its pos- 
sibility of accomplishment. This 
would be entirely premature and pre- 
mature judgment to say that a new ad- 
ministration should not be given the 
tools which it has declared are neces- 
sary for them to adequately carry out 
the foreign policy of this country at a 
time when certainly we are in much 
more dire circumstances than we have 
been at any time in the last 10 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Members 
will consider carefully their votes be- 
fore they go along with those who would 
never have given this country a foreign 
aid program in the very beginning and 
who would be very much in favor, ap- 
parently, of discontinuing the foreign 
aid program at a time when every single 
responsible member of the Government 
of this country has testified time and 
time again before more than one com- 
mittee of this body and in the other 
body that in their considered judgment 
this program is necessary; necessary in 
the amounts that have been recom- 
mended to the House by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs in the authorization 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States can- 
not fight communism with hackneyed 
phrases and attitudes, and statistics that 
do not square with the times nor in any 
way deter the advance of the totalitarian 
schemers in Russia and Communist 
China. 

The United States cannot fight com- 
munism by disarming the President, who 
has fuil public and constitutional respon- 
sibility for the conduct of foreign policy, 
and by providing him only with foreign 
aid appropriations on an installment 
basis and in dribbles. 

The United States cannot fight com- 
munism by standing by and observing a 
feud between the Congress and the en- 
tire executive branch of our National 
Government. It is of fundamental im- 
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portance at this serious hour in our 
history and world relations that the 
Congress provide the appropriate admin- 
istrative mechanisms and finances to the 
President so that the United States can 
effectively foster, encourage, and support 
freedom for those millions of peoples who 
choose to stand with us and work with 
us for liberty, peace, and economic well 
being. Certainly, these are the gains and 
benefits that greatly overshadow the 
bombastic and irrational arguments of a 
few in and out of the Congress who would 
gut and destroy our very ability to arm 
the United States and her allies. 

I quote as part of my remarks an edi- 
torial and a news article from the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Post: 


SAVING FOREIGN AID 


The most important business before Con- 
gress is the rescue of the foreign aid program 
that Congress already has authorized from 
the drastic surgery of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Most unaccountable of all the cuts in the 
authorized program are those made in the 
appropriations for development loans and 
grants. The Appropriations Committee 
seemed bent on demonstrating the validity 
of the arguments which the administration 
made for financing these programs by Treas- 
ury lending instead of annual appropria- 
tions. Appropriations for development loans 
were cut from $1,200 million to $1,025 mil- 
lion, or a total of $175 million, or 15 percent; 
those for development grants were reduced 
from $380 million to $259 million, or 32 
percent, 

The committee explains the $175 million 
cut in the loan program by suggesting that 
no more countries will be able to qualify 
than the 13 who can be provided for 
by the reduced appropriation. In its testi- 
mony before the committee the administra- 
tion carefully explained that the countries 
involved are in three categories. The first 
includes India, Pakistan, and Brazil to 
whom conditional commitments already have 
been made. The second category includes 
10 countries where the requirements were 
sufficiently well established to justify an 
approximation to the committee. The com- 
mittee report treats these known require- 
ments as the limit of the program and takes 
the view that this is the extent of need. The 
administration was careful to point out in 
testimony that there are 22 additional coun- 
tries that have applications for development 
loan funds amounting to $300 million, and 
all told there are perhaps some 40 countries 
beyond the 13, for which funds will be re- 
quired in the 1962 fiscal year. The commit- 
ments to Pakistan and India, made in con- 
cert with other powers, are hard to touch; 
those to Brazil almost inescapable under 
present foreign policy. The loan program 
can be kept to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee figure only by very uncomfortable and 
dangerous changes in Asia or by equally dis- 
astrous retreats from planned steps in South 
America and elsewhere. 

The committee seems to have misread or 
misunderstood the case which the execu- 
tive department has made for the develop- 
ment loan appropriations. One cannot be- 
lieve that in a time of such national peril 
either the chairman of the subcommittee, 
Congressman OrTo PassMAN, or the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, Congress- 
man CLARENCE CANNON, would wilfully and 
deliberately misrepresent the amounts ear- 
marked for the 13 programs already in final 
form as the total requirements for the 53 
countries, or even more, who are likely to 
need help out of these appropriations. 

This is a reduction that must be attributed 
to honest error or sincere misunderstanding 
and surely the members of the committee 
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themselves will wish to have the amounts 
altered in the House itself once this miscon- 
ception is called to their attention. They are 
all honorable men and whatever their 
views on foreign aid they cannot wish to 
have the House, and the whole Congress, take 
a fateful step that may jeopardize our posi- 
tion abroad on a plain misconception of the 
administration’s presentation. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDOWELL. 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. I hope the gentleman was 
not referring to me when he was speak- 
ing against those who would never have 
given us a foreign aid program. I was 
for this program long before the gentle- 
man ever came to the Congress. I sup- 
ported it on the floor. I fought for it 
in the most difficult days when it was 
just being started, and certainly I want 
the gentleman to make it absolutely 
plain that he was not referring to me in 
that list. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. I certainly was not 
referring to the gentleman. I am glad 
to note his past support. I am sorry 
that he has indicated he is not support- 
ing the program at this time. 

Mr. GARY. I am supporting it now. 
Iam supporting the committee bill which 
I think is a reasonable program. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Well, we all have 
the right to say what we think is reason- 
able. 

Mr. GARY. Each person has his own 
ideas as to what is reasonable. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. I would not for one 
moment question anybody’s judgment on 
this point. 

Mr. GARY. I am not insisting my 
judgment is right, but I certainly did 
not want the gentleman to infer that I 
was against the program, because it is 
not true. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. I would be glad to 
withdraw any such suggestion, because 
it was not my intention to leave any 
such implication as to the position of the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, it is sometimes alleged 
that mutual security requirements an- 
nually are overstated and that the in- 
flated character of mutual security pro- 
gram budget estimates is made evident 
by the appreciable amounts of unex- 
pended balances remaining at the close 
of each fiscal year. It is also sometimes 
alleged that the existence of these un- 
expended balances precludes the neces- 
sity for additional new obligational au- 
thority. 

Recently, a statement was prepared 
within the legislative branch—undoubt- 
edly based upon data supplied by ICA— 
which listed the estimated unexpended 
balances at the close of fiscal year 1961, 
totaling $5.443 million. The existence 
of unexpended balances at the end of a 
fiscal year is entirely a normal phe- 
nomenon and the foreign assistance pro- 
gram is not unique in this respect. Such 
balances are common throughout the 
Government. With respect to the mu- 
tual security program estimate of un- 
liquidated obligations mentioned above, 
one should note that these funds were 
approximately 98 percent obligated at 
the end of the year and thus only about 
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$150 million could be made available for 
new obligational activity. 

The existence of unpaid obligations is 
inevitable. Obligation and expenditure, 
of course, do not occur simultaneously in 
a typical fiscal transaction. Generally 
speaking, an obligation exists when an 
order is placed for goods or services or 
when a contract is negotiated. 

Expenditures are made only after the 
goods or the services are delivered. In 
some cases, such as, for example, a con- 
tract for a large construction project or 
for the fabrication of capital type equip- 
ment, the intervening time period could 
be 2 years or more. A lag between obli- 
gations and expenditures, commonly 
called the pipeline, generally exists in 
all types of Government operations and 
private commercial businesses. This 
pipeline cannot be eliminated without 
disrupting program operations through 
the discontinuance of an orderly flow of 
goods or services. 

The statement referred to above com- 
pared the $5,443 million unexpended 
balances at the close of fiscal year 1961 
with an unexpended amount at the end 
of fiscal year 1960 of $4,714 million, thus 
indicating an increase of $729 million in 
the level of unexpended balances during 
the past fiscal year. While there was a 
rise in this balance during 1961, it should 
be noted that the comparison mentioned 
above is not entirely valid. The fiscal 
year 1961 figure included both unliqui- 
dated obligations and unobligated bal- 
ances, while the 1960 figure represented 
unliquidated obligations only and ex- 
cluded an unobligated balance. If un- 
obligated balances were to be eliminated 
from the fiscal year 1961 in order to 
relate comparable figures, an increase 
of $611 million is volved. 

This increase in unexpended balances 
can be explained. Such balances neces- 
sarily are greater in those appropriations 
of which a substantial portion is used 
for capital type projects, than in those 
accounts which preponderantly are used 
to finance operational expenses, consum- 
ables and the like. 

The greater portion of the increase in 
the level of the pipeline during fiscal 
year 1961 occurred in the development 
lending segment of the program, and, 
we believe, is wholly justifiable. To be- 
gin with, the DLF is a relatively new ac- 
tivity. Its operations have steadily ex- 
panded since its inception in fiscal year 
1958; and its unexpended balances nec- 
essarily have followed the same upward 
trend. This is a natural development 
for the following reasons: One, obliga- 
tions are established as loans are ap- 
proved; but expenditures occur only as 
increments of the loan are drawn down 
by the borrowers; two, the activities for 
which loans are made consist largely of 
construction projects for which obliga- 
tions are required considerably in ad- 
vance of payments; three, loans often 
are utilized by borrowers in conjunction 
with, and as a supplement to, their own 
funds, in which case, the borrowers tend 
to apply their own funds first, in order 
to minimize interest liability, thus defer- 
ring the drawdown of approved loans 
until their own resources have been 
used—without the U.S. loan commit- 
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ment; however, the borrower would not 
initiate the project nor invest equity 
capital. 

A sizable portion of the remaining part 
of the increase in unexpended balances 
during fiscal year 1961 was experienced 
in the military assistance program and is 
attributable primarily to the fact that 
the pipeline at the close of fiscal year 
1960 was dangerously low and an increase 
in new obligational authority was appro- 
priated in fiscal year 1961 in order that 
deliveries of such equipment could be 
made as required. Such procurement 
requires a large leadtime because of the 
nature of the equipment involved. 

It should be noted that in 1953 the 
overall unexpended balance for mutual 
security programs amounted to $10.1 
billion as compared with roughly half 
that amount at the close of fiscal year 
1961. Considerable effort has been de- 
voted during these years to reducing the 
lag between obligation and expeditures 
to the smallest practical time. It is be- 
lieved that these lags have now been re- 
duced to the minimum and that such 
balances reflect a normal leadtime be- 
tween obligation and disbursement. The 
foreign assistance program—particularly 
the development lending activity—in- 
cludes a much greater proportion of capi- 
tal type financing than do many other 
appropriations such as those for the 
operation of the Treasury, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and so forth. Even so, 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
determined and reported—Report No. 
851, August 4, 1961—as follows: 

Considering the magnitude of the program 
and its global character, the committee be- 
lieves that the fiscal side of the mutual secur- 
ity program compares favorably with that of 
other Government agencies. In many cases 
it is considerably better. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Delaware has expired. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, lest anyone believe 
that the amount which is set forth in 
the appropriation bill for the develop- 
ment loan category is niggardly, let me 
point out to you that this $425 million 
grant is an increase of some 70 percent 
over the amount which was made avail- 
able last year, and this disregards the 
amount which was voted for the Latin 
American program last year; so this is 
a very large increase in the develop- 
ment loan category. 

I think also it might be well to re- 
view very briefly the function of the 
appropriation process here. We have 
had speakers in the well of the House 
indicate that perhaps the legislative 
committee felt when it reported out its 
bill that the $1,200 million authorized 
in this category was a floor. I submit 
to the members of the committee that 
it could not have been a floor, that it 
had to be a ceiling, because this is the 
way we have worked traditionally in the 
House. The legislative committee goes 
through the hearings, evaluates the evi- 
dence before it, and tries to determine 
the amount of money which is the ceil- 
ing that the committee could possibly 
justify as far as the activity is con- 
cerned. Then it is up to the Appropria- 
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tions Committee to determine how much 
of the money can be spent in that par- 
ticular year, and that is the amount 
which is made available. 

I submit to you that this is exactly 
what has happened in the appropriating 
process applied to this bill. Also I would 
like to make this point. It is provided 
in the authorization that if money is 
not appropriated in this fiscal year up 
to the amount authorized, the money 
remains available for the next 5 years. 
So if the money is not appropriated it 
can be appropriated at a later date if 
the need becomes apparent. ‘This, in 
other words, is not something which will 
lapse, it is not money which you have 
to grab hold of now in order to have it 
remain available; it will be available. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. In the matter of the 
appropriating process, is it not the usual 
procedure that witnesses first come 
before the legislative committee, and 
once the Congress approves the bill the 
same witnesses appear before the Appro- 
priations Committee with a basis of 
knowledge of what their authorization 
is? They then justify their request before 
the Appropriations Committee on the 
basis of the authorization; and does not 
the gentleman agree with me that this 
year we had a most unique situation, 
that the hearings for both the authori- 
zation bill and appropriation bill were 
going on simultaneously, so that with 
respect to the appropriations for this 
development loan and for the develop- 
ment grants, it was almost impossible 
for the witnesses for the executive 
branch to come forth with a specific list 
of projects. They did not know how 
much money the Congress was going to 
approve. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I will say 
to the gentleman two things: The first 
is that the condition the gentleman de- 
scribes is not unusual in this bill. Many 
times the authorization bill has not been 
adopted at the time the hearings have 
taken place; also I would say to the 
gentleman that the justifications given 
by the departments both in the legisla- 
tive committee and the Appropriations 
Committee are illustrative only; there- 
fore, this again points up the reason 
why we should not be too much worried 
about trying to get an itemization. No- 
body really knows where or for what this 
money is going to be spent. We can 
only take an educated guess. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not true that 
on one or two occasions in the past we 
have had to present the bill under a rviie 
for the reason that we were considering 
the bill even before the legislative bill 
was signed by the President? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. That is 
absolutely the situation. 

Mr. Chairman, to me it is very obvi- 
ous that both of these great committees 
have worked hard and long in trying to 
come up with a reasonable figure. I do 
not think it is a slap in the face for 
either committee if the House decides on 
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the other amount. Each committee 
works for a different objective. The ob- 
jective of the legislative committee is 
and ought to be to establish a ceiling for 
@ program. The objective of the Appro- 
priations Committee is and ought to be 
to establish the proper sum of money 
which can or should be spent by law in 
any given year. That is what we have 
tried to accomplish in this bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order for 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have asked to proceed out of order for 
2 minutes in order to bring to the House 
information that has just now been 
announced at the White House. I will 
give the announcement made in the 
name of the President, as follows: 

In view of the continued testing by the 
Soviet Government, I have today ordered the 
resumption of nuclear tests in the laboratory 
and underground with no fallout. 

In our effort to achieve an end to nuclear 
testing we have taken every step that reason- 
able men could justify. 

In view of the acts of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, we must now take those steps which 
prudent men find essential. 

We have no other choice in fulfillment of 
the responsibilities of the U.S. Government 
to its own citizens and to the security of 
other free nations. Our offer to make an 
agreement to end all fallout tests remains 
open until September 9. 


In conclusion, I would like to say I am 
sure I am joined by all members of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy who 
have long felt it was necessary that we 
do this very thing. We have felt it is 
necessary because many of us, while not 
having proof, were convinced that secret 
testing was going on underground in the 
Soviet Union. In the last 3 days three 
tests in the atmosphere have taken place 
behind the Iron Curtain. The Soviets 
have now taken a position completély 
opposite to their professed concern about 
the welfare of humanity and have delib- 
erately again started testing and bring- 
ing radioactive contamination into the 
atmosphere. 

I think the President has taken the 

right step and I wish to commend the 
President for his statement on the re- 
sumption of nuclear weapons testing. 
* In a speech I gave in the House on 
June 14 of this year, I recommended that 
the United States resume weapons test- 
ing. However, I was careful to state 
that the timing of such a decision should 
be up to the President because of the 
many factors involved. 

I reviewed the history of our futile ne- 
gotiations with the Soviets. I pointed 
out that in view of Soviet intransigence, 
we should reappraise our position on 
testing. At that time I stated: 

Of course, the key question is what effect 
the test ban is having on our weapons de- 
velopment program relative to the Soviet 
program. 

Undoubtedly, any weapons development 
program as sophisticated as the United 
States or Russian could be improved in vari- 
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ous significant respects, if weapons testing 
of various sorts were undertaken. Thus, it 
has been publicly stated that the U.S. pro- 
gram could be assisted by testing through: 
(1) getting lighter weight to yield ratios for 
warheads for our missiles; (2) developing an 
antimissile missile; (3) developing im- 
proved small yield weapons; and (4) im- 
proving safety features of weapons. 

But, more important, in my judgment, is 
the ultimate general effect on weapons tech- 
nology of a continuing test ban. It will in- 
evitably stifle developments undreamed of at 
the present time. Concepts are now being 
considered by our scientists which could be 
as revolutionary as the H-bomb in 1949. 


I then reviewed a number of factors 
affecting our decision to resume testing. 
Many of these considerations have be- 
come moot in view of the Soviet uni- 
lateral decision to resume atmospheric 
testing, despite their protestation to the 
contrary in the past. 

I believe the sober consideration given 
by the President and his advisers to the 
resumption question—both before and 
after the recent Soviet decision—has 
done much to improve the U.S. posture 
in world opinion. However I must say 
that the comments of most of the neutral 
leaders were somewhat restrained to say 
the least. Does anyone believe they 
would have been as restrained with the 
United States, if we had unilaterally re- 
sumed testing? 

In conclusion I would like to quote the 
last brief paragraphs of my June 14 ad- 
dress: 

In his message to Congress on May 25, 1961, 
President Kennedy stated that “we intend 
to go the last mile in patience to secure this 
gain (a test ban treaty) if we can.” 

But there comes a time when our ex- 
tended inaction may be taken as a sign of 
weakness, by our friends as well as our 
adversaries. 

In my personal opinion we have about 
“gone the last mile.” I am hopeful that the 
President will arrive at a wise Judgment on 
this important matter within a few weeks. 
He has access to all the national and inter- 
national information on this problem. In 
the last analysis it is his responsibility to 
make the final decision. He must be the 
judge as to the timing and the method of 
procedure. People who are less well in- 
formed and less responsible for the effects of 
this grave decision should exercise restraint 
in this period of somber consideration. I be- 
lieve the Congress and the people are ready 
to support the President at a time and in a 
method of his choosing. 


Mr. Chairman, the President has now 
made his decision. I feel certain that 
the Congress and the people of the 
United States and the free world will 
support this decision. 

Mr. Chairman, we have indeed gone 
the last mile. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

The House won a great victory for 
sound fiscal management when back- 
door financing, or Treasury borrowing to 
finance development loans was taken out 
out of the foreign aid bill. 

But the present proposal to cut the 
Development Loan Fund by $175 million 
is inconsistent with that great victory. 
It is exactly what those who favored 
back-door spending said would happen if 
that method of financing was refused. 
They said that the only way to be assured 
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of having the needed funds was to use 
back-door financing. 

Some of us, and I was one, stood in 
this well and said, No, we have confi- 
dence that the Congress will act fairly 
and responsibly, even if we have to go 
through the annual appropriations 
process. 

The back-door request was for $8.8 
billion, of which $1.2 billion was for fiscal 
year 1962. That figure of $1.2 billion for 
fiscal year 1962 was the administration 
request. It was the Byrd amendment in 
the Senate. It was the Saund amend- 
ment in the House. It was the amount 
agreed upon by the conference com- 
mittee. 

We who were fighting back-door 
spending assured the public that it 
could expect responsible action from the 
Congress even if annual appropriations 
remained necessary; that the amounts 
would not be cut unless something was 
shown to be out of order. Now, we are 
cutting down a program before it has 
got started. We are cutting the program 
for fiscal year 1962. Nothing has been 
shown to be out of order. 

This action undercuts the fight that 
we won a short while ago when back- 
door spending was defeated. We who 
took part in that fight will now have to 
defend that action. People will say “I 
told you so; I told you so. I knew that 
there would be haggling and bickering, 
and that amounts needed for the pro- 
gram would be in danger.” 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the House will 
refuse this cut and support the amend- 
ment of my good friend from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment, hop- 
ing that we can exercise the responsibil- 
ity that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. CurtTIs] so ably pointed out. 

Mr. Chairman, the debate last week 
was on the method of financing. It was 
a fair fight on the principle as to where 
the funds could be gotten. But the en- 
tire basis of the argument was that with- 
out Treasury financing this Congress 
could exercise in its liberality the con- 
sciousness necessary to put a workable 
program into effect. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that it is con- 
sidered unsophisticated to point out that 
we live in one of the most crucial hours 
of our history; that it is unsophisticated 
to say that the extremity of the situation 
required our President to renew testing 
of the atom bomb. It is unsophisticated 
to point out the absolute need for this 
program. Yet, we do have a responsibil- 
ity that we must exercise here today. 
That exercise of responsibility calls for 
us to remember what we did here last 
Thursday. Can all of the facts change 
so rapidly from last Thursday that we 
can come here today and follow a sug- 
gestion that was put forth 24 hours later 
to rip $1 billion out of this necessary 
program? 

What we need ‘s the exercise of our 
responsibilities. The facts that pre- 
vailed last week remain the same today. 

Under the new 5-year authorization 
the executive branch must return each 
year for a new appropriation within the 
annual authorization limit. There is, 
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therefore, no point to be served in seek- 
ing out further ways of dramatizing this 
body’s control over Development Loan 
expenditures. Our task is now to appro- 
priate those amounts required to do the 
job, giving due consideration to our 
economy’s ability to foot the bill. 

What is needed to do the job? Clearly, 
funds must be adequate to finance in 
countries of high priority the many 
sound activities for which funds cannot 
elsewhere be found. Appropriations 
must be sufficient to finance such invest- 
ments when they are ready, not several 
years beyond that point or even a year 
after. Unless we can make a timely re- 
sponse to the demand for development, 
we risk losing what advantage we may 
already have or stand to gain in the bat- 
tle for men’s n.inds. We are dealing 
with societies where the luxury of delay 
often unexpectedly becomes the target 
of antidemocratic forces. We are deal- 
ing with a world which can overnight 
create a Brazil, a Laos, a Cuba, or a 
Berlin. 

There is, in this battle, just as much 
danger in acting too late as there is 
in acting with too little. 

During fiscal year 1962 Development 
Loan requirements will well exceed the 
$1.2 billion requested by the administra- 
tion and authorized less than a week ago. 
This fact was amply demonstrated in 
the hearings before the Appropriations 
Committee and supported in detail in 
the classified country volumes presented 
to the committee. The facts support the 
contention of witnesses that the $1.2 
billion requested by the executive branch 
was not based on development require- 
ments alone, but reflected an adjustment 
to fit loans within an overall budgetary 
ceiling. 

In recommending an appropriation 
smaller by $175 million than the au- 
thorized and requested figure, the com- 
mittee apparently was relying on a par- 
tial picture of these requirements. It 
suggests that $1,025 million will be ade- 
quate for 13 countries where proposals 
will be ready, and implies that proposals 
will be ready only in these 13 countries. 
In fact, witnesses before the committee 
outlined requirements in 40 to 50 coun- 
tries and simply dwelt on these 13 as 
those with the highest priority and re- 
quiring the bulk of the funds. 

For example, on pages 269 and 804 
of the committee hearings, Mr. La- 
bouisse, Director of ICA, and Mr. Coffin, 
Managing Director of the Development 
Loan Fund, both outlined requirements 
in countries whose number far exceeds 
those mentioned in the committee re- 
port. 

They pointed out that about $800 mil- 
lion will be required in three countries 
alone—India, Pakistan, and Brazil—and 
that $700 million of this total had al- 
ready been committed, subject to con- 
gressional action. They also outlined 
requirements in 10 other priority coun- 
tries—for which many of the details 
must be treated as classified informa- 
tion—which are expected to range be- 
tween $300 and $400 million. Thus, it 
was the judgment of the executive 
branch that in the 13 priority 
countries, those to which the committee 
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report refers, between $1,100 million and 
$1,200 million will be required, rather 
than the $1,025 million proposed by the 
committee. 

But what the committee report does 
not mention is a third category of more 
than 30 countries, 22 of whom have 
more than $300 million in applica- 
tions now pending before the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. We also know, from 
past experience, that at least an equiv- 
alent amount of new proposals will be 
presented by these countries during the 
year. 

Thus, even if we accept the commit- 
tee’s judgment that the administration 
will be able to do less in the 13 priority 
countries than it estimates, we must 
make allowance for a large omis- 
sion in the committee’s thinking, an 
omission which would leave the execu- 
tive branch without tools for coping with 
capital development problems, not to 
mention the more immediate require- 
ments of foreign policy, in more than a 
score of countries. 

If we adopt the committee’s recom- 
mendation, loan funds may not be avail- 
able for projects in critically placed, 
friendly nations in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. In many of these coun- 
tries, the executive branch is proposing 
a drastic reduction in other forms of 
economic aid. It intended to make fiscal 
year 1962 the year of the significant shift 
from grants to loans and from annual, 
recurring subsidies in many countries to 
sound investment programs. If the com- 
mittee action is sustained, not only will 
there be small or no grant programs for 
these nations, there will also be no loans. 
They will, in short, be left high and dry. 
If it were diplomatically possible to men- 
tion some of these countries on this floor 
today, I am sure you would agree that 
the committee action will hurt many of 
our closest allies whose development 
needs are urgent and substantial. 

The committee’s action will also deal 
a severe blow to the alliance for progress. 
Many of the countries in the more than 
30 which the committee neglects to men- 
tion lie in South America. On the basis 
of the administration’s estimates, it ap- 
pears that the committee’s loan figure 
would reduce this program’s contribution 
to the alliance by as much as a third or 
more. The effect of such a halfhearted 
response to our long-range security needs 
in this area of major importance would 
be serious indeed. Moreover, this body 
would have begun what could only be 
considered a retreat from the bipartisan 
initiative under which it launched the 
alliance 1 short year ago. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not an absolute 
fact that the Congress threw out the 
back-door spending with the idea that 
there would be some consideration given 
to the needs? The Appropriations Com- 
mittee, having seen what the need was, 
put in the bill the proper and intelligent 
way to approach it. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I do not agree 
that is the proper and intelligent way to 
approach it. I say that the executive de- 
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partment—the President of the United 
States, reinforced by the opinion of the 
former President of the United States— 
said that this program is necessary. 
The House of Representatives last week 
confirmed that judgment by finding it 
necessary. Now we are once again being 
called upon to capriciouly change our 
mind and say that through this action, 
as opposed to our action last week, we 
can have a program with $1 billion less 
in it. I say that the need existed last 
week, and it does today. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not a fact that no 
one has attempted in any way to estab- 
lish any higher ceiling than $990 million, 
based on the evidence that was produced 
before the committee? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. No; that is not 
the fact. The fact of the matter is that 
in the committee report evidence was 
adduced to the effect that that amount 
was necessary as it pertained to 13 
countries. 

The fact of the matter is that there 
are over 30 countries defined within the 
bill that need this type of development. 
There was a failure to include all of 
them in the committee report. I think 
we should consider the report as pertain- 
ing to all of the countries. It created 
an unwarranted in that inference by 
citing merely 13 programs. I say that 
the necessity still remains for the rest 
of the countries that are in the report of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. I feel 
it would be ridiculous for us merely to 
conclude that this body and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs for 3 months 
went through an idle exercise of futility 
that must now be subordinated to what 
I feel is the judgment of a gentleman 
who has said that he does not have con- 
fidence in the program at all. So all the 
facts are not only the facts contained in 
the report that you mention. Those 
were some of the facts, but the report 
stopped at a point short of the neces- 
sities of the program, when it failed to 
include all the facts. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Is it not true that the 
executive branch could not properly 
develop firm plans for a larger amount 
than roughly $900 million because that 
was the amount they expected when they 
came before us? Only last Thursday did 
we authorize $1.2 billion. They had 
plans for $990 million ready, and it takes 
some time to develop and refine and 
present additional plans. If they are not 
able to develop good plans for the addi- 
tional $200 million, then no money will 
be wasted. But they should be given the 
capacity to carry out what we have au- 
thorized them to make plans for and 
to execute agreements for. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The gentleman is 
absolutely right. I hope we will exer- 
cise our responsibility and support the 
amendment. I hope we will not subor- 
dinate the national interest to appease 
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what sometimes carries all the appear- 
ances of a personal fetish. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Conte]. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, on that 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Conte and 
Mr. PassSMAN. 

The Committee divided, and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 110, 
noes 132. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

SHALL THE CONGRESS OR THE EXECUTIVE MAKE 
APPROPRIATIONS? 


Mr. Chairman, we are considering the 
mutual security appropriations bill for 
1962. 

Thursday last, the House by a vote of 
260 to 132 approved the conference re- 
port on a bill “to promote the foreign 
policy, security, and general welfare of 
the United States by assisting peoples of 
the world in their efforts toward eco- 
nomic development and internal and ex- 
ternal security, and for other purposes.” 

The legislation authorized an appro- 
priation of $4,200 million. The House 
Committee on Appropriations reduced 
the amount by $896 million. Amend- 
ments will be offered to restore a part 
if not all of the cut. 

The issue before us today is whether 
the executive department or the Con- 
gress, which is charged by the Consti- 
tution with making appropriations, shall 
determine the amount which we will ap- 
propriate. 

Did the supporters of the conference 
report hoodwink the opponents of back- 
door spending? 

Should we continue our foreign policy 
when it has failed to give us adequate re- 
sults, when we have not the money to 

. finance it and its continuance will bring 
us inflation and bankruptcy? 

It might be helpful in arriving at a 
decision to determine the purpose of the 
basic legislation, its result, the desir- 
ability of pursuing the objectives under 
the present program and our ability to 
do so. 

The purpose just quoted from the bill 
is the purpose and policy which the ap- 
propriation is to implement. 

When the mutual security bill was be- 
fore the House, a more recent statement 
of the purpose of the legislation was 
made by our colleague from Michigan 
{Mr. BroomFIELD], who went on the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1961, and who came here as 
successor of our former colleague, George 
Dondero. He may have more accurate 
knowledge of what the people desire 
than some of those who have been here 
longer. Undoubtedly the bill will be 
passed by a more than 2-to-1 vote. 

The gentleman said: 

In this bill before us today, we are not 
offering bigger and better bombs with more 
killing power. We are offering those who are 
without opportunity a chance to improve 
themselves. We are not offering total de- 
struction and annihilation. We are offering 
a tomorrow to man which will be better for 
him and his children. 
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Many assumed that at least one pur- 
pose of the bill was to keep us superior 
in military strength to the Communist 
nations. 

We all agree that our own existence, 
secure as a Christian nation, must be 
our objective. That we will, to the ut- 
most of our ability, consistent with our 
own security, aid those wherever they 
may be who are less fortunate than are 
we. 

It does not follow, however, that we 
are the sole possessors of all knowledge 
of what is best for all people. As our 
people number but 182,719,000 of a total 
world population of 2,972 million, it 
might be well for us to pause momen- 
tarily before we assume that what we 
think, believe, or desire is either wanted 
or acceptable to other people, other 
nations. 

It is all very well for the internation- 
alists to attempt to bring about the world 
situation which they desire and few 
would object if they alone carried the 
burden or made the sacrifices, but there 
are millions of Americans who consider 
the task impossible of accomplishment, 
who sincerely believe that pursuit of our 
present policy is futile, that it will not 
only make it impossible for us to help 
others but eventually will destroy us as 
a free people. That it will not prevent 
another war. Some remember the “war 
to end all war” was followed by another 
war. 

THE RESULT 

We have had our present policy for 
something like 14 years. We have spent 
or have authorized the spending of some 
$106 billion. The result is that today we 
are in grave danger, greater trouble 
than ever before. That, at least, is the 
substance of the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, Dr. Jupp, a long- 
time and perhaps the most persistent 
advocate of this program. 

Nor, as the world situation is viewed 
today, have we the support of many of 
the nations we have aided. Many are 
neutral—some like Yugoslavia and Po- 
land, referred to by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Harvey]—are actually 
hostile.” 


20On the weakening of opposition to as- 
sistance to Communist countries, Mr. Har- 
vEY, of Michigan, said, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, p. 17853: 


“Mr. Harvey of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I‘ 


also voted for the bill when it was passed 
by the House. But I was concerned about 
section 619, assistance to Communist coun- 
tries and the fact that the committee de- 
part from the original Casey amendment 
as it passed the House. It occurs to me that 
the language now is considerably weaker 
than the language which enumerated the 17 
Communist countries, as the House spelled 
it out. I wonder if the gentleman would 
care to comment on that? 

“Mr. Speaker, when H.R. 8400, the foreign 
aid bill, passed the House, section 619(a) of 
the House amendments specifically provided 
that no assistance should be furnished to 
any country or area dominated or controlled 
by the international Communist conspiracy, 
and some 17 countries, including Yugoslavia 
and Poland were enumerated.” 

He also added: “The language in the bill 
as it now reads leaves the determination of 
furnishing aid to Communist countries to 
the President. Under the State Department 
view, we can expect aid to continue to Yugo- 
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How the gentleman will vote after 
amendments are adopted I do not know. 
OUR ABILITY 


The chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], from the 
well of the House on August 16, said: 

We are spending, and we have been spend- 
ing during this entire year, every hour, $1 
million more than we are taking in. Ever 
since this session began we have been spend- 
ing in the red at the rate of $1 million every 
hour, day and night. 

Moreover, not long ago, the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, Senator FuLsBRiIGHT, another ardent 
supporter of this program, stated that if 
a national referendum were held on for- 
eign aid, handouts would lose. 


HOODWINKED 


Last Thursday, when the conference 
report was before the House, it was 
adopted because the House was assured 
that the administration would not at- 
tempt back-door spending, 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Morcan] said—ConcRESSIONAL 
REcorD, page 17852: 


The predominating issue in the confer- 
ence was the issue of Treasury borrowing to 
finance development loans * * *, 

In order to get agreement to the complete 
elimination of Treasury borrowing, it was 
necessary for the House to make concessions 
on other points. 

The bill we bring back upholds the posi- 
tion of the House. 

. s + * * 

The language adopted in the conference 
makes it possible for the United States to 
make commitments for future financing of 
development programs of the less-developed 
countries which will be helpful and reas- 
suring to these countries while at the same 
time preserving the normal congressional 
procedures with annual appropriations. 


Note the inconsistency of the state- 
ment that the executive department can 
make commitments and yet asserts the 
Committee on Appropriations would 
have a discretion as to whether those 
commitments should be met. 

The language which it was said would 
prevent that method was this—section 
202(a): 


It is understood that the conferees regard 
the language in the bill as authority for 
the executive to make commitments which 
will be honored by the Congress unless there 
is evidence of obvious bad management or 
the other country has failed to meet its 
responsibilities. 


There were several opinions as to the 
effect of that language.’ 


slavia and Poland, both Communist nations. 
This makes no sense to me in the perilous 
position that we find ourselves in Berlin, 
and particularly in view of the announce- 
ment from the Soviet Union today that it 
intends to resume nuclear testing. If we 
were attacked by the Soviet Union, are any of 
us silly enough to think that we will be 
assisted by any Communist government, 
Yugoslavia or Poland included? I think 
not.” 

2The gentleman from Michigan’ [Mr. 
Forp], referring to the President’s news con- 
ference, said (CONGRESSIONAL RECcORD, p. 
17852) : 

“First he was asked if this language in 
section 202(b) is put in the basic law, would 
he think there was at least a kind of a moral 
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The language quoted—section 202a— 
would authorize back-door spending un- 
less there was evidence ‘‘of obvious bad 
management or the country has failed 
to meet its responsibility.” ‘Today the 
executive department’s vigorous con- 
demnation of the proposed cut of $896 
million made by the Appropriations 
Committee is proof positive that those 
in control of our foreign policy are de- 
termined to get every last dollar which 
they desire. Do not intend to follow the 
Appropriations Committee. The appear- 
ance of doing so got the votes to adopt 
the conference report. 

Those who opposed the legislation last 
Thursday will ultimately learn to their 
regret that, while there may be no legal 
obligation for the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to comply with the wishes of the 
administration—more accurately, the 
State Department—in effect, notwith- 
standing the many disclaimers made 
from the floor of the House in an ef- 
fort to get votes in support of the con- 
ference report it will be argued we are 
obligated to support every commitment 
which may be made and which cannot 
be rejected because of bad management 
or the failure of some other country to 
meet its responsibilities. 


obligation upon the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to honor those commitments with 
appropriations? 

“The President replied: 

*“No. I would think that the Appropria- 
tions Committee would have to make their 
own—meet their own responsibility.’ 

“The President seems to say that although 
conditional commitments can be made, they 
are subject to the appropriations process and 
in no sense is there a moral obligation across 
the board to supply the funds.” 

As to bypassing the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] cited sec. 202(a) (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, p. 17852) : 

“It is understood that the conferees re- 
gard the language in the bill as authority 
for the Executive to make commitments 
which will be honored by the Congress un- 
less there is evidence of obvious bad man- 
agement or the other country has failed to 
meet its responsibilities.” 

In answer to the gentleman's question as 
to whether the language was written down- 
town the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp] said: 

“Mr. Jupp. Part of the agreement that 
was finally reached when the conferees re- 
ceded from their long and determined in- 
sistence on Treasury borrowing was that the 
managers on the part of the House put that 
statement in our report to the House, which 
we did.” 

The chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. 
PassMAN| asked (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Pp. 
17854) : 

“Under the development credit program 
authorizing $1.2 billion for this year and $1.5 
billion for each of the following 4 years, 
what would be the effect of a difference in 
opinion between the committees of the 
Congress and the executive branch as to the 
actual need for a particular program or pro- 
grams? How would the difference be re- 
solved?” 

The chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee [Mr. Morcan] replying (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 17854) : 

“Mr. MorGaNn., I just want to read the gen- 
tleman a sentence from the conference re- 
port: 

“Tt is understood the conferees regard the 
language in the bill as an authority for the 
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The inevitable practical result is that 
the authorization will be urged as a com- 
mitment that is binding upon the Ap- 
propriations Committee; that those who 
so loudly and so vigorously sought the 
votes of those who objected to back-door 
spending and assured them that such 
was not the purpose will not be heard 
urging the present or any future Appro- 
priations Committee to restore any re- 
duction in the amount asked to carry 
out the Executive’s commitments. 

When the conference report was here 
last Thursday the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Harpy] said—-CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, page 17854: 


I have always supported foreign aid. I 
would like to support this foreign-aid bill, 
but the language which the conferees have 
agreed to with respect to the furnishing of 
information to the Congress and the GAO 
convinces me that this bill ought not to be 
passed as it is. What it would do is pro- 
vide statutory authority for the President 
to withhold any information he sees fit from 
the Congress. To permit the executive 
branch complete control over the informa- 
tion which it will provide the Congress could 
effectively remove from Congress its control 
over appropriated funds. This is particularly 
dangerous because of the flexibility and dis- 
cretionary authority with which foreign-aid 
funds are expended. This flexibility really 
necessitates a freer flow of information to 
Congress. 


* * * ok * 


Executive to make commitments which 
would be honored by the Congress unless 
there is evidence of obvious bad manage- 
ment or the country has failed to meet its 
responsibilities.’ ”’ 

As to whether Appropriations Committee 
or executive department prevails as to the 
amount (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 17855) 
the following occurred: 

“Mr. PassMAN. Suppose the administration 
should decide $1.3 billion is needed, and the 
committee should decide to appropriate $1.2 
billion as being adequate to meet the needs? 
Which viewpoint would prevail in such a 
situation, that of the committee or the exec- 
utive branch? 

“Mr. Jupp. The committee action would 
prevail. But it should be clearly understood 
that the conference committee expects that 
appropriations will be made for commit- 
ments within the $1,500 million authoriza- 
tion unless there is evidence of bad manage- 
ment or obvious bad judgment. They can 
ask for more than the $1.5 billion authorized 
but they would have to justify such requests 
first, before our committee and then your 
committee. 

“Mr. PassMAN. After the commitment was 
made, the Congress would have no alterna- 
tive. 

“Mr. Jupp. No, that is not the understand- 
ing of the conferees. All commitments 
would be conditional, subject to the annual 
appropriation of such funds. The language 
does not require you to supply the amount 
conditionally committed unless you agree 
with the basic soundness of the arrangements 
they have made. 

* + + * oa 


“Mr. Jupp. I do not think we are morally 
bound to provide money for individual proj- 
ects, if we do not think they are sound. 
While I do not like the word, ‘morally,’ I 
do think that the Congress in adopting this 
report—there should not be any uncertainty 
on this point—is adopting a policy of author- 
izing the executive to make long-range plans 
and conditional commitments within the 
limits of $1,500 million a year, subject to re- 
view and the provision of funds by the Ap- 
propriations Committee and the Congress.” 
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The original withholding of this informa- 
tion, in my judgment, was accomplished on 
dubious legal grounds—in fact, I think it 
was illegal. But if we adopt this conference 
report we will have provided legal basis on 
which the executive branch can refuse to 
give the Congress anything. 


It is my intent to support an amend- 
ment which he will offer to correct that 
situation and perhaps if that amendment 
is adopted he will vote for the bill though 
he will find the waste and worse con- 
tinuing in future years. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER] when the conference report 
was here opposed the report because it 
eliminates the annual review and gives 
“a free hand to the administrators of 
the program for the next 5 years, sub- 
ject only to such checks as the Congress 
may exercise in the appropriation proc- 
ess.” 

Also, because the President's ‘escape 
clause effectively nullifies the action 
solemnly taken unanimously by the 
House of Representatives designed to up- 
hold the power of Congress to find out 
how foreign-aid funds are being spent.” 

Also, page 17857, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

This provision aids, upholds, and enhances 
bureaucratic secrecy and its immunity from 
accounting for the discharge of trust of 
public funds and public authority. This 
denial of congressional access to informa- 
tion about the public business—knowledge 
indispensable to the formation of sound 
legislative judgments—coupled with the vast 
increase in authority and funds, and a 
greater latitude of discretion and flexibility 
vested in the bureaucracy, renders this meas- 
ure one which I cannot support. 

Mr. Speaker, April 17, 1961, in a speech on 
the floor of the House—CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, pages 6015-6019—I praised President 
Kennedy for ordering Secretary of State Rusk 
to reverse instructions he had given wit- 
nesses not to provide documents and in- 
formation concerning misconduct. That 
information was requested by the Hardy 
committee, pursuant to provisions in exist- 
ing law, which, by this conference report, 
would in effect be repealed. 

It appears I was premature in this praise 
and that the bureaucracy has now been suc- 
cessful in inducing the conferees to restore 
their immunity from effective congressional 
scrutiny of their acts. 

I urge the House to vote down the con- 
ference report. 


Perhaps he, too, will vote for the bill 
if the Hardy amendment is adopted— 
then he, too, will probably once again 
discover that his expression of good faith 
is premature. 

The past history of our foreign-aid 
policy indicates it has been a waste of 
money—given us no national security— 
no promise of aid from any nation other 
than Great Britain, France, and West 
Germany and more than once we have 
displeased both Great Britain and 
France. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I have the atten- 
tion of the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. Can the gentleman tell the 
committee whether the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Dillon, committed the 
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United States in the recent conference 
to the expenditure of $20 billion, over a 
period of 10 years? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I should like to state 
to the distinguished gentleman that his 
interpretation would be just as good as 
mine. You read in the paper what he 
said. I read the same article. I would 
certainly say it would not be a legal com- 
mitment. It may be something that 
could be considered a commitment. I 
would not think Mr. Dillon’s statement 
would be legally binding on the Congress 
or the country at this time. 

Mr. JONAS. I thank the gentleman. 

I think we ought to know that the 
Voice of America is broadcasting radio 
messages throughout Latin America 
stating that we have offered this $20 bil- 
lion. in aid over the next 10 years. And 
may I, for the information of the com- 
mittee, read the following quotation 
from a Voice of America broadcast to 
Latin America on August 14: 

A vast effort for the well-being of the peo- 
ples of this continent is what has been 
planned, during 2 weeks, in this hotel in 
Punta del Este, Uruguay. The ministers of 
finance of the American Republics, together 
with their technicians, their economists, and 
their sociologists have studied the measures 
which can aid in reforming the social struc- 
ture of Latin America and speeding up its 
progress. 

The United States has offered $20 bil- 
lion in aid within 10 years. One billion 
dollars will be allocated between now 
and next March, in accordance with the 
offer made by President Kennedy in his al- 
liance for progress program. 


Now, I think the representatives of 
the people of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled ought to know specifi- 
cally whether the good faith of the 
United States has been committed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the ex- 
tent of $20 billion and, if that is so, up- 
on whose authority. 

I am not opposed to aid for Latin 
America. I voted for the $600 million 
appropriation item. I am in favor of 
helping our friends on this continent 
and our friends around the world, but 
if a Cabinet officer of this Government 
can go to any place in the world and 
commit this country to spend $20 bil- 
lion over the next 10 years, I think we, 
the representatives of the people, ought 
to know under whose authority and by 
what right he commits this Government 
to that amount of expenditure. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. It is impossible under 
our Constitution for any Secretary of the 
Treasury to legally bind this Nation to 
any amount. 

Mr. JONAS. What about the people 
who heard these broadcasts from the 
Voice of America in which they are told 
that the United States “has offered $20 
billion in aid within 10 years?” Now, 
that is the question I am raising before 
the Committee, and I think we, as re- 
sponsible representatives, ought to find 
out to what extent this Government has 
been obligated to $20 billion. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield. I did not mean to 
be evasive. I am trying to handle this 
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bill and not trying to displease anybody, 
but it is not a legal commitment. But in 
all probability the statement will lead 
to many billions of dollars of requests 
to meet the commitment. 

Mr. JONAS. I do not think it is a 
legal commitment. I do not think we 
are legally obligated to supply the funds, 
but when the Voice of America tells the 
people of Central and South America 
that the United States “‘has offered $20 
billion in aid within 10 years,’”’ some of 
the people who heard the broadcast will 
believe it is a binding obligation and will 
have a right to so believe because the 
Voice of America is an Official agency 
of the United States. When the funds 
are requested here, the argument will 
be made that our Government has been 
obligated, and the people in Latin 
America will have been misled unless we 
put up the money. And unless Congress 
votes the money, the chances are that we 
will have lost many friends in this hemi- 
sphere. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Development grants: For expenses author- 
ized by section 212, including $2,673,000 
for ocean freight, $1,139,000 for Atoms for 
Peace, and $24,925,000 for the malaria eradi- 
cation program, $259,000,000. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Yates: Page 2, 
line 13, strike out “$259,000,000” and insert 
“$350,000,000”’. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I dislike 
very much finding myself in disagree- 
ment with my colleagues on the Appro- 
priations Committee, particularly those 
on the Subcommittee on Foreign Opera- 
tions. I know how hard they have 
worked, how many hours they have put 
in on this bill, and it is with some trepi- 
dation that I disagree. However, I feel 
very strongly that the bill that they 
have approved cannot be designated a 
foreign aid bill. This is not the bill the 
House authorized. When one considers 
the drastic reductions made by this 
committee it becomes clear that the in- 
tent of the Congress as was expressed in 
the authorization bill was not carried 
out. 

Mr. Chairman, the deep reductions 
made in this bill have been made in no 
other appropriation bill I am aware of. 
The cut in military assistance amounted 
to 23 percent; the cut in support assist- 
ance amounted to 13 percent; the cut in 
development grants amounted to 31 per- 
cent; the cut in development loans 
amounted to 14 percent; the contingency 
fund was cut 41 percent; the adminis- 
trative expenses were cut by 10 percent. 
The Investment Service was cut 100 per- 
cent; the Peace Corps was cut by 50 per- 
cent. The overall cut in this bill was 
21 percent. These reductions are fool- 
hardy at this critical time. 

My amendment is directed to an es- 
sential part of the program, the point 4 
program, the technical assistance pro- 
gram. This is the program that is di- 
rected toward helping people help them- 
selves, to providing assistance where 
they need help most: to eradicate dis- 
ease, to provide schools, to help improve 
their standard of living from its present 
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pitiable state, to do the things necessary 
to be done to help people in under- 
developed countries. When this par- 
ticular part of the bill was before the 
House during debate on the authoriza- 
tion bill the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Apair] offered an amendment 
which would reduce the same by $50 mil- 
lion. That amendment was rejected. 
The gentleman from Ohio during debate 
had this to say, and I read from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 17, 
page 16191: 

There has been a lot of criticism in the way 
foreign aid has been administered, and a lot 
of that criticism has been justified, and I 
have been one who has criticized it. But, 
much of the criticism finally has been di- 
rected at the fact that the money has been 
applied to the wrong places. The money has 
been spent in many cases to provide great 
arms equipment for underdeveloped coun- 
tries who were in no position to support such 
@ program. The development grant section 
proposes to attack the problem at the grass- 
roots. It is that part of the bill where you 
go into underdeveloped countries and you 
attack the problem of disease, illiteracy, all 
of the things which cause these countries to 
be a fertile ground for communism. 

Now, there is no question that in years past 
we have spent too much money on arms, and 
I am not going to mention the countries by 
name, because that would not do any good. 
But we have seen a situation where we have 
poured arms into an underdeveloped country 
to the extent that the military machine be- 
came the dictator and thwarted and de- 
stroyed exactly what we were trying to do. 
This is the program that attacks it by demo- 
cratic principles. It is the program that tries 
to show these people how democracy works. 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Minnesota supported the gentleman from 
Ohio in his argument. He said he 
wanted to express entire agreement with 
the gentleman from Ohio. This is the 
money for carrying out the technical as- 
sistance program. This is the money 
that will help programs of education, 
health, and so on. 

If the Appropriations Committee 
standard is maintained there will not be 
one program in this bill for the continent 
of Africa, not one solitary program for 
the entire continent of Africa. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Would the gentleman 
please look at page 4 of the report where 
he can see at least 15 projects for Africa. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman is en- 
tirely right in correcting me. I meant 
to say that there will not be one new 
program for the continent of Africa. 
This bill winds up the program. The 
Appropriations Committee allowed $259 
million to carry on programs which have 
been established over the past few years. 
What we are doing if we sustain the 
action of the Appropriations Committee 
is to say that this is as far as we will go, 
we will complete these programs but we 
will go no further with respect to this 
very important activity. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that this is 
the most vital activity of the entire 
foreign aid program. 

I hope my amendment will be agreed 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
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by the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
YAaTEs]. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee has 
worked hard. We tried to get even 
meager information that would justify 
any funds for a capital grant program 
under the development grant appropria- 
tion. This is the first time, so far as I 
know, since we have had this program, 
that the committee did not recommend 
a single dollar cut in the technical as- 
sistance program. 

On page 4 of the committee report 
you will discover that there are 68 na- 
tions of the world listed to participate in 
the $259 million in the bill. We allowed 
every dime that the administration re- 
quested to continue existing projects. 
This is the first time that I recall where 
we failed to make a reduction in the 
technical aid program. Almost every 
country in Africa is included. None of 
these funds are earmarked in the bill as 
to countries or areas. They could spend 
the entire $259 million in Africa if they 
should elect to do so. 

We should go to the record. On page 
1037 of the hearings, under the heading 
“Funds Requested Without Information 
on Projects or Country Programs,” there 
appears the following: 

Mr. PassMAN. How much of the present 
estimate is to be used for the purpose of 
financing surveys of resource potentials? 

Mr. CorFIn. We have not programed the 
new development grant money by purpose 
or project. 


On page 1038 there appears the fol- 
lowing: 

Mr. PassMAN. Then, did I make a state- 
ment of fact that you are asking us to ap- 
propriate prior to having any specific pro- 
grams or projects? 

Mr. Corrin. That is true, Mr. Chairman. 


Should you not actually throw us off 
the floor if we brought a bill out recom- 
mending funds when they had set out no 
program or projects? I repeat, we have 
fully financed every existing program in 
the technical aid field, including tech- 
nical assistance projects in the defense 
support, and the special assistance pro- 
gram. Many of these projects will be 
deobligated and reobligated. There is 
no restrictive language in the bill. This 
is grant aid for highways, water tanks, or 
railroads. This is not technical aid. We 
took out this grant aid. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Should not the gentle- 
man call the attention of the committee 
to page 1087 of the record, in which the 
gentleman from New York, interrogating 
Mr. Coffin on the aid program, brought 
out the fact that there is a great list 
of projects available and they had a 
whole list of them in the book that was 
made available to the committee of new 
programs under consideration? 

Mr. PASSMAN. They said they had a 
reservoir. They did not know what pro- 
grams or projects they would go ahead 
with. Would you not ridicule the com- 
mittee had we recommended funds for 
this program when there is no justifica- 
tion? You would not expect the com- 
mittee to ignore the ordinary processes 
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by which the Congress operates. If you 
did not ridicule us, the country would. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no justifica- 
tion for the pending amendment. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, last week an amend- 
ment to cut this section by a much less 
amount was defeated pretty substan- 
tially. It seems to me that if there is 
any part of this bill, as I said then, that 
has a chance to do some good, this sec- 
tion would probably be it. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize, as well as 
anybody, and I am sure I feel the same 
way, that we have had a long session. 
As I said last week, we have become 
frustrated and we tend to do things 
sometimes hastily. But I cannot, for the 
life of me, see why we cannot trust the 
administration with this extra money 
that they are going to need before the 
year is out for these rapidly emerging 
nations. 

Mr. Chairman, let me put it this way: 
I do not think if some of these nations 
that are becoming independent turn to 
the Communist bloc for assistance that 
any single Member of this body is going 
back home and say, “Oh, well, I helped 
them to do that.” ‘You are going to find 
somebody to blame. It is a human ten- 
dency. Sure, there are 60-some odd na- 
tions involved here, but there are more 
than 100 nations that belong to the 
U.N., and not all of the nations of the 
world belong there. 

Mr. Chairman, I will say this about 
the Communists: When they get re- 
buffed they do not quit. When an un- 
committed country turns them down 
they keep trying. I made speeches as 
long as 7 or 8 years ago saying that I 
thought, at the time we had the crisis 
in the Middle East, that the Commu- 
nists were not as much interested in the 
Middle East as such as they were inter- 
ested in the Middle East as a land 
bridge to Africa. I have not changed 
my mind. The proof of the pudding, as 
the old saying goes, is in the eating. 
They have agents operating in Africa by 
the hundreds and the thousands. Why 
are they interested in Africa? Because 
Africa, while not the most productive 
continent agriculturally in the world, is 
the world’s greatest source of undevel- 
oped raw materials. Khrushchev has 
said many times, and he said it in my 
hearing once, “We are not going to have 
to fight you people. We are going to 
pursuade the countries of the world, one 
by one, to adopt our philosophy and 
when we have you isolated on your 
North American Continent, along with 
the Canadians, we will shut off your raw 
materials and we will reduce your stand- 
ard of living to the point that your peo- 
ple will be glad to make ‘book’ with us on 
our terms.” 

Mr. Chairman, the House rejected a 
$50 million cut in this amount last week. 
For my part, I said in this well that I 
was willing to trust the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration to judiciously spend money, 
and I am just as willing to trust. this 
administration. I am just as willing 
to trust our former colleague, Frank 
Coffin, who served on the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs for 4 years, who is con- 
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scientious, who is careful, who is exact- 
ing, with the supervision of these funds, 
and know that they will not be wasted. 

Mr. Chairman, last week we talked 
about flexibility. Well, you cannot have 
flexibility if you have only the amount 
of money you have committed. Suppose 
something comes up in one of these na- 
tions in Africa where the approval of a 
project will do us some good? Are we 
going to slam the door in the face of 
these people today and say “If you are 
not in now, you are not going to get in?” 
Are we going to say to these newly 
emerging nations “Oh, the Congress took 
a@ look at the books and this is how much 
there were contracts for, and there are 
not going to be any more?” 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is 
the kind of flexibility that is going to 
help the administration do the right 
thing. As I said here last week, when 
we are spending $46 billion a year to try 
to defend ourselves against an atomic 
attack, is this Congress, is this House 
going to insist on chopping out of this 
bill $100 million, or a little less, which 
conceivably—not probably, but possibly— 
could make the difference between hav- 
ing to use the $46 billion, and not hav- 
ing to use it? 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the amend- 
ment be adopted. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard tributes 
here today to the subcommittee chair- 
man and his hard work. But I would 
like to pay a tribute to two forgotten 
men today, two great Americans who 
have had the awful responsibility of 
being charged with the conduct of our 
foreign affairs—Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and John F. Kennedy. They have told 
the American people that they cannot 
go forth into the fray with one arm 
tied behind their back. We are telling 
them today that they must do so. 

I have heard this called a great day 
for the taxpayer. Well, almost every 
adult American is a taxpayer and I do 
not see how a black day for American 
foreign policy can be a great day for the 
taxpayer. I do not want to be one of 
those “dollar diplomats” who want to 
play pocketbook politics with our mu- 
tual security. It is all right to talk about 
a great day for the taxpayer and to cele- 
brate, but just remember that we may 
wake up tomorrow with a king-sized 
hangover if we do not support the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy. 

I urge support of this amendment. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a great interest 
in this amendment. That interest 
springs from the fact that mine is the 
responsibility as the Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Africa. That subcom- 
mittee is a dedicated subcommittee. The 
ranking minority member is the great 
Congresswoman from Ohio, Mrs. Bot- 
ron. The distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana, Mr. Apatr, serves with Mrs. 
Botton as representative of the mi- 
nority. On the Democratic side are Mr. 
Drecs of Detroit, Mr. Nrx of Philadelphia 
and Mr. Murpny of the district adjoining 
mine in the city of Chicago. The sub- 
committee has worked hard. I doubt 
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that there is any subcommittee that has 
worked harder. We are united in our 
thinking and our conclusions, and in- 
cluded is the one member of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Indiana, 
Mr. Apair, who, frankly, is against for- 
eign aid entirely, and yet he very much 
subscribes to the conclusions as regards 
Africa of the other members of the sub- 
committee. 

I think I am speaking with accuracy 
when I say that our subcommittee is 
convinced that if we lose Africa, freedom 
has received a setback from which it will 
be all but impossible to recover. 

It is not only the large number of 
members of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations that come from Africa; 
and the number is increasing all the 
time. It is not only in the great popu- 
lation of Africa, and in the great wealth 
of minerals and timbers and strategic 
materials in Africa. The wealth of 
Africa is untold and it is untouched. 
More than all this, are the spirit, the 
determined drive, the dedication of men 
and women, freed at long last from 
colonalism, to meet their rendezvous with 
destiny. 

Events in Africa are happening very 
rapidly. Mrs. BoLTton mentioned Guinea. 
Every member of our subcommittee is 
convinced that had we acted promptly 
as we should Guinea would have been 
stoutly on our side. What is the situa- 
tion today? American capital has a 
larger investment in Guinea than all the 
money that has been given by Russia. 
And American capital in Guinea has 
confidence. 

What is the situation in Ghana? I 
heard a good friend of mine from Iowa 
say things of the President of Ghana 
that I know do not reflect the thinking 
of Americans with both investments and 
confidence in Ghana. 

The leader in Tanganyika is one of 
the great leaders of these times. He 
came here. He needs money. Certainly 
there are immediate problems. These 
problems must be solved in some way and 
immediately. He says, “Why, certainly, 
I am your friend; but if I have got to 
have help and you will not give it to me 
I must take it from any source I can 
get it.” 

There is not a country of Africa that 
wishes to go Communist. They know 
the risks they are taking, but they are 
determined to remain free and inde- 
pendent. 

I have affection and admiration for 
the gentleman from Louisiana and I 
know how busy he has been, but he is 
mistaken when he says there are no 
programs for Africa that have been 
firmed up. The fact is that provided 
in the appropriation cut is $74 million 
for Africa for education, to help their 
schools, to help bring Africans to this 
country. This is a $74 million program 
firmed up for Africa. 

They have programs that amount to 
$193 million, $100 million in Africa. 
Here is a collection of programs, from 
which the best will be taken. They are 
all firmed up. What more could you 
want? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Has the gentleman 
referred to the page showing the amount 
of money in this bill for Africa? I be- 
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lieve there is more for Africa on a per 
capita basis that any other part of the 
world in the technical aid fields. These 
people told us they had no funds and 
no projects for agriculture. That is 
what they told me. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. The gentle- 
man from Louisiana has the last word. 
I am left no time for reply. Even to my 
last word, I gave to my friend, even 
though on this issue we are in disagree- 
ment. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, many of us in this 
House have been hesitant to support 
some of the expensive construction of 
steel mills, dams, powerplants, roads, 
and bridges that have been built in semi- 
primitive countries. It is in these big 
programs that the waste has taken place, 
partly because frequently the people have 
not been trained to operate successfuily 
the facilities built with our taxpayers’ 
money. This amendment restores funds 
for the development of human resources, 
helps people acquire the necessary skills. 
It teaches them to read and write, to 
raise more food, to handle their sewage 
and water and food supplies out in the 
villages. One basic reason for the fail- 
ures about which complaints have been 
made is that in building more elabo- 
rate projects, we frequently got the cart 
ahead of the horse. We did not put 
enough manpower and money and effort 
into the development of agricultural and 
educational skills and abilities. They 
need elementary knowledge and the 
know-how first. They need to acquire 
the capacity to work together, and the 
maturity that comes from managing 
their own affairs cooperatively. 

We should support this amendment 
in order to make a maximum effort at 
developing first, the human resources in 
these new countries. For it is what the 
people of Africa and Asia believe that 
counts—their hopes for the future, 
whether they can better their chances 
for better lives by going with the free 
world, or by turning, in doubt and per- 
haps even in despair, to the other side. 
No matter how backward they may be 
at this time, it is what they think, it is 
what they believe and want and feel, that 
will determine the way their countries 
and their continents go. It is not nec- 
essary to remind anyone here that which 
way these countries and continents go 
that will be decisive for them and in the 
end will determine how and where the 
United States of America also comes out 
in its fight today for survival. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Delaware. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Is it not a fact that 
this is the part of our foreign-aid pro- 
gram, that is technical aid and the 
point 4 program which, from the very 
beginning, has been that part which has 
been under severe criticism for any 
faults? 

Mr. JUDD. That is certainly true. 
This is the part where we get the most 
for what we spend and do. The com- 
mittee has given just enough money to 
continue existing programs, but nothing 
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to use with imaginative building on our 
experiences of the past, to expand and 
improve the programs that exist today 
and to initiate new ones. Nobody denies 
that on the whole these technical as- 
sistance programs have been well 
handled. We need more in this field, 
not less. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I do not know how 
Africa got into this debate. We funded 
every program, we did not reduce it one 
dime. For the first time since you have 
this bill, did we provide money for all 
the technical aid projects throughout 
the world. You could spend the entire 
$259 million in Africa. The committee 
only denied that part where they had no 
program and no projects and no country. 
How did Africa get into the bill as being 
discriminated against? 

Mr. JUDD. Africa is the place where 
new countries are just coming into 
being, and are the least developed. It 
is where there has not previously been 
opportunity to develop the kind of point 
IV programs we are talking about. 

Mr. PASSMAN. But Africa is in the 
bill for $73,310,000. 

Mr. JUDD. The point has been made 
at least five times this afternoon that 
you have given those funds, and the 
total of $259 million to carry on existing 
programs worldwide. But, you have 
not given anything more to permit the 
development of new programs in the 
newly independent countries which need 
help most urgently just now. We should 
be developing new concepts and new ap- 
proaches, not just continue what we 
now have in operation. I hope the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Yates] will prevail. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if I understand this 
situation correctly, the committee gave 
them all the money necessary to fund 
the programs which they advanced be- 
fore your committee; is that correct? 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is correct and 
this is the first time in the history of this 
bill that your committee recommended 
every dime that they asked for in the 
technical aid field. The amount that 
the committee denied was grant aid that 
they had put over in the technical aid. 
You have grant aid in several different 
packages. We removed $121 million 
simply because they told us they had 
no projects and no programs and they 
did not even know what countries they 
would be used in. I asked Mr. Coffin 
a question and he said: ““‘That is true, Mr. 
Chairman.” There is no justification for 
this. 

Mr. GROSS. Then what the gentle- 
man is doing in opposing this amendment 
is saying to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp]—I will say it for 
him—that he wants to save him from 
getting up on the floor of the House, as 
he did a few minutes ago, to apologize 
for all the mistakes that have been made 
in this program in the past by overload- 
ing it with money. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. During the question- 
ing before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Rooney] asked some questions. 
The record of the hearings is as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Rooney. These are programs in which 
some investigation has already been made? 

Mr. COFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And have you a list of these? 

Mr. Corrin. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And have you details in re- 
gard to each of them? 

Mr. COFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that the book there? 

Mr. CoFFIn. This is the book, Mr. Rooney; 
es. 

P Mr. Rooney. And in this book, which looks 
to be quite voluminous, we will find the de- 
tails with regard to the various projects 
which come to $190 million? 

Mr. CorFIn. One hundred and ninety-three 
million dollars. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all. 
gentlemen. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to remind 
our colleagues that when the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Yates] was speaking, 
he showed you the book. There are at 
least 31% or 4 pages of a single-spaced 
list contained in the book, and I hope 
you look at the book. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Yates]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Yates) there 
were—ayes 106, noes 122. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. PASSMAN 
and Mr. YATES. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
131, noes 144. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

International organizations and programs: 
For expenses authorized by section 302, 
$153,500,000. 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Mis- 
souri: On page 2, line 15, strike out the 
period, insert a semicolon, and add the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

“Provided, That contributions to any in- 
ternational organization or program shall 
not exceed 50 percent of the total amount of 
contributions to such organization or pro- 
gram.” 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a very simple amendment. 
When we passed the authorization bill 
the contributions to two funds, the 
United Nations expanded program on 
Technical Assistance and the United 
Nations Special Fund were limited to 
contributions not to exceed 40 percent. 
That is, our contribution to these two 
funds may not exceed 40 percent. A 
few years ago we had a limitation of 
one-third on the various programs to 
which we contributed in the United Na- 
tions. It seems that we have gotten 
back in the old groove. Today we are 
contributing as much as 70 percent or 


Thank you 


Mr. Chair- 
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more to some of the programs under 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Chairman, I had originally in- 
tended to offer this amendment limiting 
contributions to any program to 40 per- 
cent, but on the theory that when you 
get up to 50 percent, and when you are 
contributing more than half you should 
have the entire control over the pro- 
gram. If it is to be an international 
program all of the other members of 
the United Nations together should con- 
tribute an amount at least equal to what 
we are contributing. If we are going to 
contribute more than 50 percent, let us 
make it a U.S. program and have 
complete control over it and run it 
ourselves. That is how simple my 
amendment is. 

If you want a United Nations program, 
this amendment would limit the United 
States to not more than 50 percent of 
the cost. If you want to contribute more 
than that, you do not want to vote for 
my amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. There is no way that 
you can say you are going to control 
the program if we contribute 50 percent. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. If we con- 
tribute more than 50 percent. I want 
to pay it all and let the United States 
run the program. But if we are going 
to contribute 70 percent, as we are doing 
at the present time, and other people 
contributing 30 percent—they say they 
are getting their help from the United 
Nations, they do not give the United 
States any credit for it—it is a United 
Nations program, and if it is a United 
Nations program, let us limit our con- 
tribution to not more than 50 percent. 

Mr. GROSS. You have already put 
up 50 percent. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. No. That is 
the top. This would keep us from going 
up to the 70 percent as we are now in 
some instances. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
JONES]. 

Mr. Chairman, our committee sat in 
two sections in order to speed up the 
hearings and present this bill as speedily 
as possible to the House. The chairman 
asked me to conduct the hearings on the 
United Nations funds. I think there is 
just one program in which we are giv- 
ing today approximately 70 percent. 
That is the refugee program. It is a 
United Nations program, and it seems to 
me if there ever was a time when we 
should not do anything to disturb our 
relations with the United Nations, it is 
today. 

The United Nations has not accom- 
plished, I will admit, all that we had 
hoped for, but it has been fruitful in its 
accomplishments. We might be in great- 
er trouble today had it not been for their 
action in the Congo and in some of the 
other places. At least, it is the only 
world organization that we have today 
where we can attempt to solve our prob- 
lems. If we disturb our relations with 
the United Nations it will cost us far 
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more than the few dollars we are paying 
into this one program. 

Let me say in addition, and we have 
this situation with one or two of the pro- 
grams. We contribute to the United Na- 
tions program. Then the United Na- 
tions requires the recipient nation to 
match the United Nations funds, There- 
fore, when you consider the funds put 
up by the United Nations, and in addi- 
tion the funds put up by the recipient 
nations, our percentage drops percepti- 
bly and we are not contributing as high 
as would appear from the record of our 
TST to the United Nations it- 
self. 

I think this is a very bad time to dis- 
turb any relations that we have with 
the United Nations. I hope that we will 
vote this amendment down. 

Mr. Chairman, with all due respect to 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. JongEs], I love him dearly, 
I know he is trying to do what is right, 
and I have a great deal of sympathy with 
his position, but I cannot go along with 
him at the present time. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
certainly want to concur in the state- 
ment made by my distinguished col- 
league from Virginia [Mr. Gary]. At 
present we are putting up about 33 per- 
cent. This is only a $13 million item. It 
goes to those poor, unfortunate refugees 
in the Middle East. Even with this 
meager amount of money we are only 
providing about $30 per year. This 
represents a starvation existence at best. 
I hope the humanitarian aspect of this 
will prevail and that we will vote down 
the amendment. 

Mr. GARY. May I say, Mr. Chair- 
man, we were told that they were work- 
ing on getting greater contributions from 
the other nations. They hope this year . 
they can get it down to 40 percent. The 
administration representatives told us 
that they were working on that problem, 
and they are trying to get the other na- 
tions to put up more money. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think this is 
going to be a problem very long. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. Is it true that 
with all of this financing we are con- 
tributing from 33 percent up? I do not 
know of any contribution that is being 
made at less than 33.3 percent to the 
various United Nations funds. Does the 
gentleman from Virginia know differ- 
ently? 

Mr. GARY. I think that is probably 
the lowest. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, it starts 
at 33.3 percent and goes on up. 

Mr. GARY. Most of them are around 
33.3 percent. When you consider both 
the funds put up by the recipient nation 
and the funds put up by the United Na- 
tions, in some of them we drop down as 
low as 12 and 15 percent. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
subject has been before the House before, 
and I do not think there has been any 
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change in it, although we were prom- 
ised there would be a change. 

I notice in the hearings that there are 
1,378 United Nations technicians floating 
around all over the world. Of the 1,378 
technicians exactly 134 are Americans. 
Why has not this situation been 
changed? 

Why should we pay the lion’s share of 
the salaries and expenses of all these 
foreign technicians? 

Mr. GARY. The United Nations is an 
organization of the nations of the world, 
and our representatives to that body have 
tried to remedy these conditions. I think 
they are doing the very best they can 
under the circumstances. It is just a 
question of whether we want to be in the 
United Nations, or whether we want to 
be out of the United Nations. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man if that is the best explanation we 
can get, it is about time that we cut out 
the funds and tell the United Nations we 
are through. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I want to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee a 
question, Mr. Gary or Mr. PASSMAN. 
When we contribute 70 percent of the 
cost of a program do we also furnish 70 
percent of the technicians which oper- 
ate that program? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Not necessarily so. 
It may be 100 percent, and in another 
instance it may be 20 percent. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Wait just a 
moment. Do you know of any program 
in which we have 100 percent of the 
technicians? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Ido not think I could 
answer right now specifically. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I know you 
could not. 

Do you know the reason I brought this 
up? Because I have said on this floor 
so many times with reference to this 
refugee program we are talking about 
that the United States pays 70 percent 
of the cost, the United Kingdom 18 per- 
cent of the cost and the rest of the na- 
tions 12 percent of the cost. They use 
our money to buy surplus agricultural 
commodities from other countries which 
do not have as much surplus as we do. 

That is what I am trying to get. If 
we are going to pay 70 percent of the 
cost and permit our money to be used 
for buying surpluses from other coun- 
tries I say let us pay 100 percent of the 
cost and send our own commodities over 
there and get credit for the whole thing 
instead of being a part of a so-called in- 
ternational organization that we are sup- 
porting and getting no credit for. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Is it not a fact that if 
this pending amendment were adopted 
it would mean the immediate collapse 
of the Belgian Congo operations military 
as well as otherwise; does the gentle- 
man realize that? 

Mr. GROSS. I have not said that I 
support this amendment. I am asking 
why we have only 134 out of 1,378 tech- 
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nicians although we are paying the lion’s 
share of the bill. As far as the Congo 
operation is concerned, I noticed in the 
paper a day or two ago that a couple of 
British soldiers were killed and eaten by 
the natives in one of those countries. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Of course, the gen- 
tleman understands that of the $135 
million only $13 million is for the ref- 
ugee program and that is the only one 
which runs up to 70 percent. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, only a few days ago 
there were quite a number of Members 
of this body passing through the well 
literally tearing at the throat of Fidel 
Castro. If those who were so doing— 
and I was in sympathy with their re- 
marks—are still of the same feeling and 
attitude here is one opportunity for them 
to do a little bit of something about Mr. 
Castro. You will not have the oppor- 
tunity of doing much, but you will have 
the opportunity of doing just a little bit 
of something. I hold in my hand a story 
which I clipped from the papers just 
a few days ago. It reads as follows: 

WASHINGTON, August 20.—Fidel Castro may 
soon be receiving U.S. foreign aid money. 
The gimmick is the United Nations Special 
Fund— 


Which my colleague and friend from 
Missouri [Mr. Jones] is attempting to 
amend— 
which was established a few years ago to 
help underdeveloped countries. It draws on 
the U.S. Treasury for 40 percent of its money. 
Cuba has applied to the fund for approval 
of a $1 million project to help the country 
diversify its agriculture. 


Now, it is just as simple as this: I do 
not want to pay any of it, and I am not 
going to vote to pay any of it. But the 
best opportunity I have here today to pay 
the least possible amount of it is to vote 
for the amendment of the gentleman 
from Missouri. Those of you who want 
to pay 70 percent of it—and incidental- 
ly, the fallacy of the news story is that 
the writer thought it was only 40 percent, 
but they have been slipping 30 percent 
more through the side door, making 70 
percent in all. Those of you who want to 
finance 70 percent of this U.N. fund to 
help Fidel Castro finance his agriculture 
projects for the purpose of elevating his 
own economy, to eventually knife the 
United States, then vote against the 
amendment of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. Those of you who want to do just 
a little bit of something, particularly 
those who paraded through the well of 
this House the other day screaming 
about Castro, vote for this amendment. 

I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust you will vote 
down this amendment. It is a matter of 
policy, the programs we enter into with 
other nations are handled by the United 
Nations. Your committee elected not to 
make any reduction on any United Na- 
tions programs. I am willing to trust the 
President to see that these funds are ad- 
ministered fairly. Inasmuch as you are 
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in the field of policy, you would upset the 
agreements we have already entered into. 
I hope you will vote down the amend- 
ment, then possibly next year you can 
appear before the committee and make 
your case. But do not ask us to upset a 
commitment already in effect. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is it true that if 
this bill passes without this amendment 
in it Fidel Castro will get any money 
from the United Nations? 

Mr. PASSMAN. We have no particu- 
lar power over what nations will or will 
not get funds from the United Nations. 
It may be Castro will not get a dime. I 
do not know what will be the policy of 
the United Nations. I am not any hap- 
pier than the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi about that situation. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But if he gets any 
money at all we will contribute to what 
he gets? 

Mr. PASSMAN. The committee re- 
port states: 

The committee endorses the language of 
section 620 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 which proposes to restrict U.S. funds 
to the Government of Cuba or other Com- 
munist-dominated countries. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. I understand it 
has already been approved. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The report further 
states: 

The Secretary of State and the US. 
representatives to international organ- 
izations are urged to use every reasonable 
means to prevent the continuation or ini- 
tiation of multilateral projects or programs 
in Cuba or other Communist-dominated 
countries which are funded, in part, by con- 
tributions from the United States. 


We gave you a very strong report, and 
that should be sufficient. I hope it will. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The _ gentleman 
does not favor the giving of this money 
to Castro? 

Mr, PASSMAN. I certainly do not. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. Is it not true that an 
amendment was offered in the committee 
to put language in the bill to prohibit 
payments to Castro, and after long de- 
liberation the committee decided the 
language properly should be in the re- 
port rather than in the bill, and the com- 
mittee has expressed itself very strongly 
in the report against any contributions 
to Castro? 

Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. It isin the report. We 
hope the report will be sufficient to ex- 
press the views of this Congress. I hope 
you will vote down the amendment. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to in- 
quire of the author of the amendment 
relative to its operation. I might say 
to the gentleman I am in favor of the 
amendment, but there is something that 
worries me a little bit. We do have leg- 
islation that puts the contributions of 
the United States at not more than 33's 
percent. Would the gentleman’s amend- 
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ment in any way change that limitation, 
which is already in the law, so that those 
contributions that now are limited to 
3344 percent by law would be raised to 
perhaps 40 or 50 percent? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I hope it 
would not. I tried to put a limitation on 
the law. I would think this amendment 
the way it is written would take into 
account the participation of the other 
contributing nations. Certainly when 
we do not want to contribute more than 
50 percent to any program I think the 
total amount of the contribution should 
be considered, which means the contri- 
bution of the United States and the con- 
tribution of the participating nations. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman from New 
York {Mr. Rooney! is the chairman of 
the subcommittee of which I am a mem- 
ber. We make some of these appro- 
priations. I would be for the gentle- 
man’s amendment if it does not do that. 
I would not want to have it raise the 
ceiling. 

Mr. ROONEY. If the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio will take some good 
advice, he will follow me in voting 
against the pending amendment which 
would wreck the very important Pales- 
tinian refugee program, and that situa- 
tion there in the Middle East is the worst 
in the world, as well as the Belgian 
Congo operation of the United Nations. 

Mr. BOW. I do not yield any further 
to my distinguished chairman. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman may 
be sure that this is going to create a 
floor and not a ceiling, and will be more 
costly in the end. 

Mr. BOW. I would like to point out 
in support of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment that I am still concerned about the 
other question. On page 183 of the 
hearings of the Foreign Operations Sub- 
committee, the matter of the worldwide 
water supply is taken up, and you will 
note from that that of the $400,000 the 
United States is contributing 100 per- 
cent. Not 70 percent but 100 percent. 
May I point out to you that this is on 
page 183 of your hearings. May I say 
further in support of the gentleman’s 
amendment that of that 100 percent, we 
are contributing in 1960, $13,756 went to 
Cuba. In 1961 that was not reduced, 
but it was a higher amount in 1961 when 
$16,200 went to Cuba. So I think the 
gentleman’s amendment has merit, if 
we are not going to lose the limitations 
that are already on this. I wish the 
gentleman could assure us that his 
amendment does not affect the limita- 
tions already established by law. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish I could support 
the amendment submitted by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Joneses], but 
we do not know how this amendment 
would accomplish the purpose which 
he intends. If we could be assured it 
would, I would give it my support. The 
only way we are going to get at the 
problem is to cut the appropriation. 
At the present time, we have certain 
commitments that we must keep and, 
regretfully, we have to support this 
appropriation for the time being. When 
this bill was before the full Committee 
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on Appropriations, I offered an amend- 
ment to reduce this item of $153,500,- 
000 by $700,000. This amount was the 
closest that I could estimate as being 
the amount of U.S. contributions to in- 
ternational organizations going to the 
Castro Communist Cuba regime. 

Mr. Chairman, the report which ac- 
companies the bill making appropria- 
tions for foreign assistance for fiscal 
year 1962 (H.R. 9033) sets forth on page 
6 a clear-cut request which should be 
given immediate attention by the admin- 
istration. The committee report states: 

The committee endorses the language of 
section 620 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 which proposes to restrict United States 
funds to the Government of Cuba or other 
Communist-dominated countries. 

The Secretary of State and the US. rep- 
resentatives to international organizations 
are urged to use every reasonable means 
to prevent the continuation or initiation of 
multilateral projects or programs in Cuba 
or other Communist-dominated countries 
which are funded, in part, by contributions 
from the United States. 


It is vital, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Secretary of State and the U.S. repre- 
sentatives take action immediately as 
urged by the committee. 

U.S. contributions for fiscal year 1961, 
both assessed and voluntary, amounted 
to $241,799,522 to over 50 international 
organizations and their related activities. 
In the appropriation bill for foreign as- 
sistance for fiscal year 1962 is the 
amount of $135,500,000. Additional sub- 
stantial amounts are contained in the 
State Department and in the Inter- 
American Social and Economic Coopera- 
tion Program Appropriation Acts for fis- 
cal 1962. 

It appears that very few, if anyone, 
have ever attempted to figure out where 
this money actually goes, and actually 
what it is used for. International or- 
ganizations have grown over the years 
so rapidly that they appear to be an ad- 
ministrative monster and a financial 
nightmare to the U.S. taxpayer. 

The fact that we are giving aid to 
the Castro Communist Cuban regime 
through various international organiza- 
tions to which the United States con- 
tributes brought about the need for Con- 
gress to express its deep concern as stated 
in the commitee report. It is vital that 
our contributions to international organ- 
izations are not diverted to the Commu- 
nist Castro regime or any other Commu- 
nist-dominated countries. 

The taxpayer is well aware of the well 
publicized agriculture research grant to 
Cuba made on May 24, 1961, by the 
United Nations special fund in the 
amount of $1,157,600, to which the 
United States contributed 40 percent. 

But does the taxpayer know he is indi- 
rectly buying Russian 4-wheel drive 
jeeps for Castro? 

Does the taxpayer know his dollars 
are sending young Cuban Communists 
throughout the Western Hemisphere un- 
der a so-called fellowship program? I 
doubt it. 

During the recent hearings before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, the Honor- 
able Richard N. Gardner, testified as to 
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the goals of the necessity of our contrib- 
uting to these international organiza- 
tions. He said: 

Let me reaffirm our basic conviction that 
the national interest of the United States is 
served by continued support of international 
organizations at both the universal and re- 
gional levels. The goal of our foreign policy 
is an open world society of independent 
states in which people everywhere can real- 
ize their aspirations for prosperity and free- 
dom. This is also the goal laid down in the 
United Nations Charter. It is a goal utterly 
inconsistent with the achievement of a mon- 
olithic world Communist state. 


If it is the policy of our Nation to con- 
tribute heavily to these international or- 
ganizations to accomplish the goals of 
which Secretary Gardner speaks, is it 
not logical to demand an accounting of 
our dollars? To see that these organiza- 
tions do not continue or initiate proj- 
ects to build up Communist-dominated 
regimes such as Cuba? 

The taxpayers have been told by the 
administration that they will have to 
make tremendous investments in Latin 
America in accordance with the alliance 
for progress program which Secretary 
of the Treasury Dillion signed last 
month. But there seems to be a dis- 
tinct difference between what we preach, 
and what we practice. Secretary Dillon 
has said that the United States dollars 
involved in the alliance for progress 
program are not destined for Cuba. In 
his closing speech, he said that Cuba 
will not benefit from the huge economic 
alliance, ‘‘as long as the Government of 
Cuba remains under the control of a 
foreign power; namely, the Soviet 
Union.” 

It seems strange that the Secretary 
could make such a promise when inter- 
national organizations which will handle 
portions of these programs are already 
dealing to a great extent with the Castro 
Communist regime. 

I have had occasion to become con- 
cerned with just one of these organiza- 
tions, and I believe its operations might 
well be indicative of others. One of this 
organization’s recent contributions to 
Cuba is Soviet jeeps. This example, on 
which I will talk further later, is only one 
example of the mysterious workings of 
the Pan American Health Organization. 
THE PAN AMERICAN HEALTH ORGANIZATION 

(PAHO) 


The Pan American Health Organiza- 
tion, commonly known as PAHO, is de- 
scribed in the 1960 Organization of 
American States’ annual report of the 
Secretary General on page 79 as follows: 


The Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
(PASB), the Secretariat of the Pan Ameri- 
can Health Organization (PAHO), is the 
oldest international health agency in the 
world, having been established in 1902. 
Steady expansion since that time, including 
reorganization in 1947, has placed the PAHO 
in a position to strengthen national health 
programs individually and to coordinate 
health activities internationally throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. The organization 
serves in the dual capacity of the OAS 
Inter-American Specialized Organization, in 
the field of public health, and regional or- 
ganization of the World Health Organization 
for the Americas. The PAHO comprises four 
bodies: (1) The Pan American Sanitary 
Conference, the supreme governing body of 
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the organization; (2) the Directing Council; 
(3) the Executive Committee, and (4) the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, the operat- 
ing arm of the organization. 


PASB programs are carried out 
through a headquarters establishment in 
Washington, D.C., and a system of zone 
and field offices. By the end of 1960, 
the regular staff of the organization to- 
taled 837, of which 407 were interna- 
tional staff members and 430 locally re- 
cruited. There were 229 persons at 
headquarters and 608 in zone offices and 
field projects. It is significant that the 
regular budget of the organization has 
increased 80 percent since 1955, the 
greatest expansion being in field activi- 
ties. The Pan American Health Organi- 
zation’s regular budget for 1959 was 
$3,600,000 and for 1960 was $4,100,000; 
for 1961 its budget is $4,700,000. On 
the face of it, it would appear that the 
regular budget of $4,700,000, is rather a 
modest budget for the ambitious pro- 
gram that PAHO seems to participate in, 
but over and above the so-called regular 
budget, additional substantial amounts 
are received from other sources. 

From records available to Members of 
Congress, it is practically impossible to 
arrive at the actual amount of their en- 
tire budget, or their actual operations. 
Some of the financial transactions of the 
Pan American Health Organization are 
traceable through the hearings of vari- 
ous congressional committees. 

For contributions to the regular 
budget of PAHO, the United States is 
assessed at 66 percent of the total as- 
sessed budget, or $2,640,000. The United 
States contributes to the malaria eradi- 
cation program in the amount of $1,- 
500,000. The United States participates 
in the water supply program in the 
amount of $125,000. Besides these direct 
U.S. contributions, other international 
organizations in turn contribute to the 
Pan American Health Organization. 
The World Health Organization’s ma- 
laria eradication program, to which the 
United States has been contributing 90 
percent, contributes to PAHO. The 
United States contributes to the United 
Nations Childrens’ Fund; it in turn con- 
tributes to the PAHO. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
recently made a grant to PAHO in the 
amount of $120,750. So the list goes—on 
and on. 

The situation becomes, as can be seen, 
a financial nightmare, with funds com- 
mingled and agency responsibilities over- 
lapped and lost. 

It should be pointed out that only 4 
out of the 21 member countries of the 
Pan American Health Organization have 
no unpaid contributions due. The last 
date for which a financial report of the 
Director is available, Cuba was in ar- 
rears for a period of 2 years; in 1959 in 
the amount of $64,400 and for 1960 in 
the amount of $73,600. As of January 1, 
1961, an additional assessment in the 
amount of $86,010 was due, making a 
total of $224,010 unpaid or due. The 
total unpaid contributions to the Pan 
American Health Organization as of De- 
cember 1960 was $1,483,693. 

The growth of PAHO-WHO expendi- 
tures in Cuba and how these expendi- 
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tures have grown since Castro took over, 
can be seen by the following: 

In 1958, expenditures were $37,045; in 
1959, expenditures were $99,081, and in 
1960, the expenditures were $169,767. 
The approved budget for 1961 was $373,- 
871, an increase over 1960 in excess of 
$200,000. 

The 1961 estimated budget which has 
been approved for allocation is estimated 
to go to the following projects: Yellow 
fever eradication, $63,211; malaria 
eradication, $178,766; public health ad- 
ministration fellowships, $12,900; public 
health services, $73,064; nursing educa- 
tion, $25,650; promotion of community 
water supply, $14,580; environmental 
sanitation, $4,800. It should be remem- 
bered that these budgeted figures for 
Cuba do not include administrative per- 
sonnel, both in Washington, D.C., and in 
Cuba. If these amounts could be deter- 
mined, the Cuban expenditures would 
be much greater. 

It can clearly be seen from the figures 
that in 1958, when there was no Com- 
munist Fidel Castro government in 
Cuba, only $37,045 was expended. How- 
ever, after Castro came to power at the 
beginning of 1959, the projected funds 
proved insufficient. Allotments of funds 
for Cuba continue to rise and budgets 
are revised again and again and more 
money is allocated for the support of the 
Castro Communist regime at the expense 
of U.S. taxpayers. 

Certainly we must realize that Castro 
is not going to praise the United States 
for paying over 66 percent of the cost 
of the so-called health plan contributed 
by PAHO. 


THE MALARIA ERADICATION PROGRAM 


The project to best demonstrate the 
increased activity in Cuba since Castro 
took over is the malaria eradication pro- 
gram. According to a recent survey in 
1940 there were 1,105 cases of malaria, 
or 24.2 cases per 100,000 people, and 
there were 194 deaths, or 4.2 deaths per 
100,000 people. The incidence rate has 
steadily decreased since this 1940 figure. 
For 1959, there were 140 malaria cases, 
or 2.2 cases per 100,000 people. There 
were 11 deaths, or 0.2 death per 100,000 
people. 

During 1958, PAHO-WHO approved a 
proposed budget for malaria eradication 
in the amount of $14,321. The actual 
expenditure for 1958 turned out to be 
only $3,521. In 1959, the PAHO-WHO 
apparently decided that malaria pre- 
sented a serious menace to the Cuban 
population and launched an all-out cam- 
paign to eradicate the malaria in Cuba. 
What official report caused the increase 
or the necessity to launch an all-out pro- 
gram for malaria eradication in Cuba at 
this time is unknown. In 1959, PAHO- 
WHO spent $31,471, almost 10 times as 
much as in the previous year. In 1960, 
$25,749 was spent on the campaign. For 
1961, PAHO-WHO has allocated $79,766 
to the Cuban malaria eradication pro- 
gram, over 20 times as much as in 1958. 

The figure of $79,766 does not include 
an additional allotment approved May 
29, 1961, in the amount of $99,000 for 
32 four-wheel-drive jeeps for purchase 
from WHO malaria eradication special 
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account, using the Soviet Russia ruble 
account. This brings the Cuban malaria 
eradication allotment total to $178,766 
for 1961. 

SOVIET JEEP PURCHASE 

The purchase of 32 Russian-made 
jeeps to be used in the malaria program 
in Cuba, 19 on delivery now and 13 more 
to be delivered by the end of the year, a 
total fleet of 32 Russian jeeps, presents 
a most interesting example of the type 
of aid being given to Castro’s Communist 
government. 

The Russian jeeps which are being 
procured have a Russian designation of 
GAZ-69. They are eight-passenger, 
four-wheel-drive vehicles, and are de- 
signed for transport of passengers and 
freight. These jeeps are said to have a 
high ability for traveling over all kinds 
of terrain. It has, according to the 
Soviets, the capability of traversing vari- 
ous obstacles such as canals, ditches, 
rocky and roadless terrain. It is obvious 
that these vehicles could very well have 
a military potential and capacity. 

According to information I have been 
able to gather, high-ranking officers of 
PAHO-WHO were given to understand 
that the U.S.S.R. would be willing to 
provide 19 of its jeeps to the World 
Health Organization special malaria 
eradication account provided they were 
allocated to Cuba. After the offer was 
made, Dr. Escalona, Subsecretary of 
Health of Cuba under the Castro Com- 
munist regime, was contacted regarding 
the possibility of the Government obtain- 
ing spare parts for Russian-made vehi- 
cles should these be furnished for malaria 
eradication programs. Dr. Escalona as- 
sured PAHO that this would be possible 
for his government to do. The Wash- 
ington office then informed the World 
Health Organization in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, that the Cuban Government was 
anxious to begin what they termed “geo- 
graphical reconnaissance activities,” and 
that the full complement of international 
staff was selected and ready to begin 
work. The date was December 16, 1960. 
In January, Dr. Oswaldo J. de Silva, 
chief of the malaria program for PAHO- 
WHO, made it clear that the GAZ-69 
model offered by Russia could not be 
used for spraying as previously planned, 
but nevertheless the jeeps could be used 
for supervising the operations and trans- 
porting the evaluating personnel. 

In April 1961 the request was made to 
WHO special malaria eradication account 
for 19 Russian jeeps for immediate de- 
livery in the amount of $43,752, and the 
request was made for 13 additional vehi- 
cles for the program, to be supplied in the 
third quarter of 1961, bringing the total 
jeeps to 32. WHO notified Pan Ameri- 
can Health Organization in April that 
an allotment of $44,000 had been granted 
for the purchase from the U.S.S.R. rubles 
account and then on May 29, 1961, PAHO 
was notified that the allotment would 
be increased from $44,000 to $99,000. 
This action clearly indicates the entire 
request is being honored. 

It is paradoxical that the United States 
participates in the Pan American Health 
Organization which makes an all-out ef- 
fort to obtain four-wheel-drive vehicles 
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for use in the Castro Communist regime 
without it appears making an effort to 
find out specifically what their use is 
really going to be, or the need. I doubt 
whether our State Department knows 
how the malaria eradication program is 
organized or operating, by permitting 
this action. 

At the same time these arrangements 
were being made an announcement on 
June 9, 1961, was made that the United 
States was tightening regulations against 
export to the Congo of four-wheel-drive 
vehicles which could have military use. 
The State Department at that time said 
it was asking U.S. allies to take the same 
action. At that time, the Commerce De- 
partment issued new regulations effect- 
ing banning shipment of such vehicles to 
the Congo, except to United Nations 
forces or in cases where they would 
clearly not be used for military purposes. 

When the United States took this ac- 
tion it said that four-wheel-drive vehicles 
capable of going across country could be 
extremely dangerous. 

It seems to me that the request for the 
13 additional jeeps for Cuba should be 
canceled immediately, and if the 19 that 
were allowed to be ordered so far have 
not been shipped, they should also be 
stopped immediately. I have sent a tele- 
gram to the Secretary of State urging 
him to use his influence to see that this 
is done. 

In February of 1959, an agreement was 
signed between the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau and Cuba for a plan of oper- 
ations for the program to investigate 
eradication of malaria in Cuba. Part 4 of 
this plan is entitled “Commitments of 
the Government,” and states as follows: 

The Government [Cuba] agrees to provide 
materials, equipment, transports, and other 
facilities necessary for the efficient develop- 
ment of the project. 


Part 5 of the agreement, entitled 
“Commitments of Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau and WHO,” states: 

Equipment and supplies required to en- 
able international personnel to carry out 
their functions. 


It appears that, according to the 
agreement, Cuba is not entitled to re- 
ceive a contribution of vehicles for 
transportation. 

An official booklet intended primarily 
for prospective candidates and staff 
members of WHO, entitled “Basic Facts 
About the World Health Organization,” 
states the following in explaining the 
malaria eradication special account 
(MESA): 

For the region of the Americas, PAHO 
has set up its own special malaria fund, on 
similar lines; the funds of MESA are used 
for work in the other five regions. 


If this is the way MESA is supposed to 
operate, why were Soviet jeeps sent to 
Castro’s Communist Cuba from WHO 
malaria eradication special account? 

It should be pointed out that the 
U.S. contribution to the WHO malaria 
eradication account—MESA—has been 
90 percent. 

The U.S. Government has repeatedly 
requested other governments, including 
the U.S.S.R., to contribute more to the 
worldwide malaria eradication pro- 
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gram. The U.S.S.R. contributed these 
jeeps as part of their contribution in 
kind. No matter how you approach it, 
the United States is contributing to a 
program to send four-wheel-drive ve- 
hicles to the Communist-dominated Cas- 
tro government which can be used not 
only for malaria eradication, but could 
well serve a military purpose. 
CANTEENS, COMPASSES, AND FLASHLIGHT 
BATTERIES 


In connection with this same program, 
PAHO-WHO has fulfilled other ques- 
tionable requests from Cuban authori- 
ties for supplies and equipment. They 
have requested and received 143 open- 
faced-dial magnetic compasses. They 
have requested and received 270 alumi- 
num canteens with a 1l-quart capacity, 
with carrying strap. They have re- 
quested and received 6,000 flashlight bat- 
teries. Now, Mr. Speaker, maybe four- 
wheel-drive jeeps, compasses, canteens, 
and flashlight batteries are needed for a 
malaria eradication program, but at the 
same time, let us face up to the fact that 
they can also be used for military pur- 
poses. Is it not about time that we eval- 
uated and took a look at the programs 
which we are supporting with our con- 
tributions? 

It is possible that the malaria eradica- 
tion campaign in Cuba has opened a 
terrific front for the Communists to 
operate in and out of Cuba. The PAHO- 
WHO not only provides a well-organized 
apparatus to promote international 
communism, but its funds are also being 
used to equip a Communist country with 
vehicles and equipment that could be 
used to repel any attempt of the free 
world to liberate Cuba, and the U.S. tax- 
payer is contributing heavily toward 
footing the bill. 


PAHO FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


Another program that has received a 
great increase under the Cuban PAHO 
program is the fellowship program. It 
should be remembered that in accord- 
ance with the rules of PAHO-WHO, the 
fellowships are awarded to the persons, 
“on the recommendation of his govern- 
ment.” Knowing that Cuba is a Com- 
munist regime and knowing how the 
Communists operate, it is obvious that 
the persons endorsed by the Minister of 
Health are persons who deserve his ut- 
most confidence. 

The fellowship program for public 
health administration is budgeted for 
1961 in the amount of $12,900. A sig- 
nificant example of how the fellowship 
program operates was the sending of four 
fellows to the WHO training course on 
polio control in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
the 29th of May through the 24th of 
June 1961. Its purpose, it has been 
stated, was to afford virologists advanced 
training in diagnostic procedures, tissue 
culture techniques for vaccine produc- 
tion, and control and evaluation of vac- 
cine in field use. The meeting was part of 
a program of the European region of the 
World Health Organization which is 
comprised of the countries of both East- 
ern and Western Europe, not including, 
however, unrecognized regimes such as 
East Germany. The meeting was listed 
in the world health program and budget 
for 1961 which was first published in 
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1959 and approved in May of 1960. The 
budget for the meeting itself was $7,000, 
about one-third of which was contrib- 
uted by the United States. 

There were to be no participants from 
the United States. Virologists from the 
following European countries were to 
take part: Austria, Bulgaria, Italy, 
Greece, Spain, Yugoslavia, Portugal, 
Switzerland, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Rumania, and _ Poland. 
Strangely enough, four fellowships were 
offered by the Pan American Health 
Organization to attend this meeting in 
Czechoslovakia at a cost of $6,885, 60 
percent of which was contributed by the 
United States. For what reason were 
they sent to this meeting when it was 
not for Western Hemisphere participa- 
tion? One of these fellows was a Cuban. 
He received $1,560 for the trip—$440 
stipend, $900 travel, $220 tuition, total 
$1,560. The other three fellowships went 
to men from Mexico, Brazil, and Chile. 

As every Member of the House knows, 
Czechoslovakia on May 9 pledged their 
support to back Fidel Castro’s revolution 
with economic aid and if need be, mili- 
tary assistance. 

PAHO-WHO, UN/TA INTERRELATIONS 


In November of 1960, a request was 
made by the Cuban Government for a 
consultant to serve a period of no less 
than 3 months to advise on the disposal 
of garbage and refuse for the city of 
Havana. At that time, the Washington 
Office of the Pan American Health Or- 
ganization advised the Cuban office that 
there were no funds available to provide 
for a consultant service in the field of 
garbage and refuse disposal. PAHO 
indicated that they had explored the pos- 
sibility of utilizing savings for this pur- 
pose for the balance of 1960, and found 
that this could not be considered either. 
Then they told the Cuban office that for 
1960 and the balance of this year there 
was no possibility of Washington meet- 
ing this particular request and called at- 
tention to the fact that in 1961 funds 
had been proposed for a short time con- 
sultant for 2 months in this particular 
field. However, it was their intention 
that the consultant would serve several 
countries because it would be rather in- 
equitable to allot all of the 2 months’ 
service to one government. Because of 
this refusal, Cuba evidently submitted 
the request to WHO; it in turn submitted 
it to the technical assistance board of the 
United Nations and they granted the re- 
quest to Cuba. The executive chairman, 
it is said, recognized the urgency of the 
request and therefore gave his approval 
to an allocation of $4,800 from the capi- 
tal in the reserve fund for this purpose. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
latest 1961 PAHO-approved budget, there 
is an item entitled “Cuba 14 Environ- 
mental Sanitation,” $4,800, which indi- 
cates that the request is now a perma- 
nent part of the 1961 budget. 

EMERGENCY REVOLVING FUND 

Another interesting operation of the 
Pan American Health Organization is 
the emergency revolving fund. The 
emergency revolving fund is available 
according to their own manual for the 
purposes of providing immediate relief 
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in cases of unforeseen emergency health 
problems. From the best information 
available, it appears that out of this 
emergency revolving fund Cuba has re- 
ceived more than $13,000 which is over 
and above the other items set forth pre- 
viously. What this expenditure repre- 
sents is unknown. This fund is main- 
tained at $50,000 and is administered by 
the PAHO Director. Whether or not all 
of the requirements, fiscal or otherwise, 
are followed in making payments from 
the emergency fund is not known, but it 
certainly is one area that should be 
looked into as to whether or not the 
emergency fund is being used for proper 
purposes and is being administered in a 
proper fashion. 

The items set forth are only a few that 
I have been able to develop. It is, as I 
said at the outset, practically impossible 
for anyone who is not closely associated 
with the Organization to delve complete- 
ly into all of the details. It seems that if 
the United States is asked to contribute 
the largest portion of the operation of 
this international agency and others, we 
have a right to know whether or not the 
funds which we contribute are being 
handled in a prudent and wise manner 
which will benefit the free world. For 
some unknown reason which needs to be 
fully explained, the Pan American 
Health Organization has been increasing 
the programs in Cuba to a considerable 
degree since Fidel Castro put the yoke 
of communism on the Cuban people. If 
the Pan American Health Organization 
or its associated organizations can jus- 
tify in any way helping a regime which 
goes contrary to the goals of free peoples 
all over the world, I would like to have 
their explanation. If the State Depart- 
ment can in any way justify imposing 
upon the American taxpayers the re- 
sponsibility of supporting the Commu- 
nist programs in Cuba, I would like to 
have their explanation. I believe we all 
want to help unfortunate people 
throughout the world maintain the best 
health standards and to develop their 
countries for better living and a fuller 
life. But at the same time, there is no 
excuse for helping the advancement of 
international communism. 

Mr. Chairman, I completely agree with 
the request in the committee report and 
urge the Secretary of State and the U.S. 
representatives to international organi- 
zations to use every reasonable means to 
prevent the continuation or initiation of 
multilateral projects or programs in 
Cuba by the Pan American Health Or- 
ganization and its affiliated organiza- 
tions. 

Let us not continue to go down the 
road of using our resources to help coun- 
tries who are out to see our downfall. 
There is no time to waste. It should be 
done now before our deep involvement in 
the alliance for progress $20 billion pro- 
gram. The American taxpayer is en- 
titled to more than another costly mis- 
take. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the Committee 
on Appropriations performed a real serv- 
ice by placing language in the com- 
mittee report, pertaining to funds being 
contributed to international organiza- 
tions. I hope that the committee will 
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follow through on these international or- 
ganizations and see if there is some way 
that Congress can either cut the funds 
contributed or find out where the money 
is going, what it is being used for, and 
whether it is being used in the interests 
of the free people all over the world. 
That is the purpose that we are ap- 
propriating all these great, vast amounts 
of money. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I promise the gen- 
tleman we will do the very best and will 
try to give you more information on it 
the next time we consider the bill. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I just take this time 
to point out—and I do so only for fear 
that out of emotional anti-Castroism 
this amendment might pass—that one 
danger is in the Middle East. This coun- 
try contributes 70 percent, as has been 
pointed out, for UNRRA, and if it was 
not for this Agency, at this moment 
that whole area would blow up like a 
tinderbox explosion. If there is one 
thing that keeps the lid on that dan- 
gerous and sensitive situation of 714 mil- 
lion refugees in teeming camps, it is the 
work of UNRRA, and the best thing we 
can do, if we want to trigger off an ex- 
plosion in that part of the world, which 
could trigger off an explosion in other 
parts of the world, would be to vote for 
this amendment right now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. JoNngEs]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Contingency fund: For expenses author- 
ized by section 451(a), $175,000,000. 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BoLanp: On 
page 2, line 19, strike out “$175,000,000” and 
insert “‘$275,000,000”’. 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, the 
President has the direct responsibility 
for the conduct of the Nation’s foreign 
policy and foreign relationships. In the 
years following World War I, many situ- 
ations have arisen which required an im- 
mediate response by America if we were 
to have any influence at all on the out- 
come of history. America cannot afford 
to play the role of spectator in this game 
if we are to discharge our responsibili- 
ties to ourselves, to other nations, and 
to our children and our children’s chil- 
dren. We must be prepared at all times 
to be active participants. 

America has shown over her history 
a willingness to respond to every kind of 
contingency. We have been generous 
with our resources; we have been un- 
sparing in our willingness to meet crises 
in the face of the awful tragedies of 
global war. America has produced mon- 
umental contributions of material, of 
manpower, to sweep back the tides of 
tyranny. 

Every one of us knows that “an ounce 
of prevention is worth many pounds of 
cure.” The history of the past 15 years 
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is studded with evidence of the success- 
ful use of American power. Because we 
have given the President the power, in 
the past, to respond quickly, we have un- 
doubtedly avoided far more serious con- 
sequences in many parts of the world. 
This power is conveyed in the contin- 
gency fund which we give the President. 

Last year the President required $274 
million of that contingency fund. With 
the benefit of the hindsight of the past 
several weeks the President appears to 
have been amply justified in asking that, 
this year, he be given $500 million for 
use to meet contingencies wherever they 
may arise, be it in Berlin or Laos, in 
Vietnam or the Congo, in Brazil or Iran. 
We cannot know now the exact nature 
of the challenges that will arise, nor 
their extent, but we certainly cannot af- 
ford to leave America stripped, helpless, 
and handcuffed in the face of the many 
contingencies that are already visible 
to the thoughtful citizen. The Congress 
has already reduced in the aid bill just 
enacted the President’s contingency 
fund from the $500 million requested to 
an authorization of only $300 million. 
We know that the President will not 
spend this money if he does not need to 
do so; but it is far better to have the 
power and not need it than to need it 
and not have it. 

The Congress is shortly planning to 
go home until January. Surely the pru- 
dent course was not the course of the 
Appropriations Committee which cut the 
appropriation to $175 million, which is 
$100 million less than last year’s funds. 
Surely no Member of this House be- 
lieves that the risks we face with the 
contingencies that will arise will be less 
in fiscal year 1962 than they were in 
fiscal year 1961. This is a time when 
tens of thousands of our Reserves are 
being called to duty; when more of our 
troops are moving to battle lines in Ber- 
lin; when the Soviets are threatening 
Greece with reprisals if she does not 
withdraw from NATO military exercises: 
when the cold war, unfortunately, is 
coming closer to the brink of a hot war 
with each passing week. 

I ask the House to support the amend- 
ment to restore $100 million to the con- 
tingency fund. And it is my fervent 
prayer that the events of the coming 
year will be such as to make that a suf- 
ficient sum. Certainly every Member 
knows that if our response is inadequate, 
the risk is far greater that we will be 
here on some future date appropriating 
not $275 million but, as in World War 
IT, $300 billion to deal with the tragedies 
that will have befallen us. 

Mr. Chairman, let me tell you what 
Secretary of State Rusk and Secretary 
of Defense McNamara say relative to 
the item: 

We view with deep concern the cut in 
this item, particularly in view of the ex- 
tensive cut already made in the adminis- 
tration’s request by the authorizing legis- 
lation. The coming months will be most 
difficult ones and it is likely that there will 
be several occasions where there will be a 
paramount need for having funds available 
on short notice. This need will unquestion- 
ably be accentuated because of the reduc- 
tions in supporting assistance already made 
by the authorizing legislation. 
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Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Ijust wanted to say that 
I believe the $175 million provided by 
the committee is ample for the contin- 
gency fund. It does not include any 
money for the Peace Corps. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
Members will listen. I shall be brief. 
We have yet to find any real emergency 
project that has ever been started out 
of the contingency fund, although I can 
say that in one specific instance they took 
money out of the contingency fund to 
nullify reductions that the Congress had 
made in the regular items. They merely 
transferred money out of the con- 
tingency fund in order to offset the cuts 
we had made in other grant-aid pro- 
grams. They admit that. 

I will cite some of the things for 
which the contingency fund has been 
used. If you will refer to page 962 of 
the hearings you will get an idea: In 
Liberia, government reorganization and 
management; in Pakistan, a transport 
feasibility survey; in Afghanistan, con- 
trol of African horse sickness; in Bra- 
zil, the purchase of a complete apart- 
ment house in Brasilia to house 
American personnel. For roads, an en- 
gineering analysis survey. That was in 
British Guiana; and in Ecuador a low- 
cost housing program. 

Then they have a list of gifts they 
made out of the contingency fund to 
some of the newly independent states. 

But you do not want this fund to be 
such that they can spend $460,000 to 
buy a complete apartment house down 
in Brasilia; you want a fund sufficient to 
meet emergencies—real emergencies. 

In talking about the President I am 
not talking about him personally, but 
those to whom is delegated the power 
to allocate the funds. They may spread 
it thin and then we wake up to find that 
a small sum has been used in this way 
for a project that in subsequent years 
will require millions or hundreds of mil- 
lions to complete. 

We are giving more at this stage than 
the House recommended last year. We 
are $25 million ahead of what the House 
recommended last year for President 
Eisenhower for fiscal 1961. 

There is no justification for any in- 
crease. This is a place where we should 
be very careful because the matter can 
easily get out of hand. 

I hope the amendment will be voted 
down. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. ADATR. Is it not true this money 
is entirely for economic purposes? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I would like to say 
to the gentleman that the officials can 
allocate the money for any purpose they 
want to. 

Does the gentleman realize they can 
transfer out of all the other funds into 
the President’s contingency fund? They 
transfer out of military assistance, for 
instance. We gave the military more 
money than they needed last year. They 
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transferred out of the military into the 
contingency fund, then from the con- 
tingency fund they made allocations to 
grant-aid projects. This is the most 
flexible item in the bill. 

Mr. ADAIR. Is it not true that in the 
authorization legislation there are $300 
million of military equipment that can 
be drawn on? 

Mr.PASSMAN. Yes, but we will cross 
that bridge when we get to it. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Is it not 
true also as a matter of time, quite often 
the administration delegates funds from 
the contingency right after they become 
available? In other words, it seems that 
the funds are used for the different 
projects which were refused by the Ap- 
propriations Committee and the House 
and Senate immediately after the bill 
passes. It seems to me—I think the 
gentleman will agree—the only con- 
tingency to guard against is the con- 
tingency that the House and Senate 
might not vote as much as they want. 

Mr. PASSMAN. It is a rather open 
and loose proposition—as wide as the 
discretion of the Executive. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be voted down. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I personally support 
this amendment. The President asked 
for a contingency fund of $500 million. 
The authorization reduced that from 
$500 million to $300 million. This 
amendment would still leave the con- 
tingency $25 million less than the au- 
thorization. 

Mr. Chairman, world conditions as we 
can best see them for the next 12 months 
indicate we are going to have more prob- 
lems rather than less. If that is a 
true assumption, and I believe it is, 
we ought to give more flexibility, not 
less, to the President in this category. 

The question has been raised, Is this 
$275 million or $175 million limited to 
nonmilitary contingencies? Someone 
has indicated there is another $300 mil- 
lion available for military contingencies. 
I would like to set the record straight 
once and for all, that you cannot use 
the military contingency fund or section 
510 both ways. The argument has been 
made, I am sure it will subsequently be 
made, that section 510 of the authori- 
zation bill can be used to make up any 
deficiency in military assistance funds 
and to justify the cut in that account. 
At the same time some people are say- 
ing now we can use that program to help 
the nonmilitary contingencies. 

I do not think you can have it both 
ways. You have to have it one way or 
you have to have it the other way. You 
cannot have both barrels. I say that 
because of the unforeseeable circum- 
stances which will face the President 
in the next 12 months, circumstances 
which in my opinion are going to be 
worse rather than better. We in this 
body ought to give the President a 
greater amount of money to meet these 
critical emergencies and conditions. 
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Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. ADATR. Is it not true that here- 
tofore the contingency fund has been 
for both military and economic pur- 
poses? 

Mr. FORD. That is true. 

Mr. ADAIR. In other words, last 
year’s contingency fund of about $275 
million was both economic and military? 

Mr. FORD. That is correct. 

Mr. ADAIR. As now provided in the 
legislation there is $175 million for the 
economic portion of this bill, and there 
is another $300 million which can be 
drawn from military supplies and serv- 
ices. So, it is my contention that there 
is more money here for contingency pur- 
poses than we have heretofore provided. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Aparr] is correct, unless you 
follow the reasoning that some have put 
forth, that the military contingency fund 
is used to justify the reductions in the 
military assistance portion of this bill. 

Mr. ADAIR. No; I am simply say- 
ing—— 

Mr. FORD. You are not saying that, 
but there are some people who say that. 
My point is that you cannot have it both 
ways. The gentleman from Indiana is 
accurate, fair, and frank but there are 
some who talk both ways. 

Mr. ADAIR. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I think one can look at 
the total and see what we have for con- 
tingency purposes with respect to this 
section of the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this kind of a setup 
that permits such things to be done as 
the Peace Corps, let us not have any 
more such projects as that. Let us wake 
up and realize that we have been given 
warning that we should not have too 
liberal a contingency fund. I hope the 
amendment offered in this case will be 
rejected. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not true that at 
this same period and at the same stage 
of the handling of the bill last year we 
only had $150 million in the bill for 
the contingency fund? 

Mr. TABER. That is right. 

Mr. PASSMAN. And is it not also 
true that when we got through confer- 
ence with the other body, we came back 
with $250 million? 

Mr. TABER. That is right. 

Mr. PASSMAN. And is it not also 
true—and I want the gentleman to 
verify this—they had so much money 
in the contingency fund that they went 
down to Brasilia and bought an entire 
apartment unit and paid cash for it for 
the use of American personnel? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope that the amendment is voted down. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. CONTE. I would like to 
straighten out the record in respect to 
this entire housing project in Brasilia. 
This is not so. When the government 
moved up to Brasilia they had to have 
housing and office space for American 
technicians who are working in that 
part of the country. They fully justi- 
fied the project before our committee 
this year on page 1022 of the foreign 
operations appropriations hearings. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. They did not justify 
this project to the committee prior to 
obligation of the funds. 

Mr. TABER. I have never heard of 
it before. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. I should like to say 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
New York and the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Conte] 
that I am quite familiar with this Bra- 
silia housing situation. I was in Bra- 
silia in December last, and I say that the 
withdrawal of almost half a million dol- 
lars from the President’s contingency 
fund for a purpose such as that almost 
borders on the criminal. It was utterly 
ridiculous to have withdrawn those 
funds from the contingency fund. How- 
ever, it should be remembered that these 
funds were not withdrawn within the 
period of the Kennedy administration. 
They were withdrawn in the previous 
administration. 

Mr. TABER. What difference does it 
make? 

Mr. ROONEY. That is a good ques- 
tion. I say to my distinguished friend 
from New York that whether it was done 
in the Kennedy administration or the 
Eisenhower administration, it was ridic- 
ulous. 

I shall vote for the so-called Boland 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BoLanp]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Bo.tanp) there 
were—ayes 104, noes 109. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. BoLanp and 
Mr. PaSSMAN. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
127, noes 152. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

Military assistance: For expenses author- 
ized by section 504(a), including adminis- 
trative expenses authorized by section 
636(g) (1), which shall not exceed $24,000,- 
000 for the current fiscal year, and purchase 
of passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only for use outside the United States, 
$1,300,000,000. 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PassMAaN: On 
page 3, line 7, strike out “$1,300,000,000” and 
insert “$1,475,000,000”. 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, as I 
indicated this morning, while many of 
my colleagues were enjoying a respite 
from their labors in Washington I re- 
mained here over the weekend. I have 
discussed this matter with the leader- 
ship of the administration downtown 
and the leadership on the Democratic 
and Republican sides. I discussed it 
with the majority leader. I can assure 
you he told me there would be no oppo- 
sition if I would reinstate $150 million. 
After we reached that agreement, I said 
to the leadership on this side, I said: 
“Now I want to be generous because 
there is some opposition on the floor. 
Let me recommend $25 million more 
than the figure on which you have 
reached an agreement.” They said, 
“Well, we will not object.” So I am 
actually recommending more than was 
agreed upon by the top-echelon people 
downtown and the leadership on either 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman 
speaks of the leadership. I am the mi- 
nority leader, but the gentleman did not 
discuss the matter with me until after 
his announcement had been made as to 
what he was going to do. 

Mr. PASSMAN. With the gentle- 
man’s permission, may I say I did dis- 
cuss it with the majority leader on this 
side of the aisle. I did not get to you 
on two occasions, so I discussed it with 
the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS], and he is rather high in the 
echelon on your side. I also discussed 
it with the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TaBER], who is the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. I did not mean I had cleared 
it with the leaders. My majority 
leader was very glad to talk with me and 
he would have been happy with $150 
million. 

As I said this morning, you just can- 
not please everybody. If you get it too 
low, then some want it higher, if you 
go too high, some want it lower. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Did you discuss it with the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I did not get around 
to discussing this with the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. Now what is 
the situation? Mr. Eisenhower asked 
for $1,800 million. President Kennedy 
reduced it to $1,600 million. Later, he 
put it at $1,885 million. I think the 
House passed $1,800 million. Then it 
went over to the other body, and they 
passed $1,550 million. Then it went to 
conference and they raised it to $1,700 
million. When it came to our committee 
we pinned the record down and we finally 
recommended $1,300 million. But we 
noted some language in the authorizing 
bill that stated that if the President 
considers it vital for the security of the 
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country, he may borrow $300 million 
from Department of Defense stocks and 
at a subsequent date ask the Congress 
to make an appropriation to reimburse 
the Defense Department. In addition 
to the $1,475 million—the $1,300 million 
and the $175 million—remember that we 
are reappropriating $50 million which 
brings it to $1,525 million. Likewise, 
you have $100 million in the dereserved 
funds that automatically carry over. 
That is a total of $1,625 million. Re- 
member, we still have a conference to 
contend with. If there ever was an 
amendment that has no justification— 
or rather above this there is certainly 
no demonstrated justification, but I hope 
you support this amendment and I hope 
it will be unanimous. I hope for one 
time every Member of this body will be 
satisfied that the chairman of this sub- 
committee can likewise be flexible and 
yield in his thinking to higher authority. 
I hope you will support the amendment. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Forp as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
PassMAN: On page 3, line 7, strike out 
“$1,300,000,000” and insert “‘$1,600,000,000”. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment just offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Passman] 
would add $175 million to the amount 
recommended by the House Committee 
on Appropriations, making a total of 
$1,475 million. This amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Louisiana is $225 
million less than the 1962 authorization 
which this Congress approved 72 hours 
ago. Has anything in the last 72 hours 
improved to justify a $225 million reduc- 
tion? Of course not. There have been 
three nuclear tests conducted by the 
Soviet Union in this interval. Does that 
make anyone feel better to reduce the 
military assistance appropriations? 

This figure recommended by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana is $325 million 
less than the Congress appropriated a 
year ago. Have conditions improved in 
the last 12 months to justify this kind of 
a reduction in military assistance? The 
answer obviously is “No.” 

Now the next question is, Is my 
amendment, which increases the com- 
mittee’s recommendation $300 million, 
too much? The answer is “No.” This 
$1.6 billion, the amount which I have 
proposed, is the minimum recommended 
by either President Kennedy or former 
President Eisenhower. 

In March of 1961, President Kennedy 
recommended for military assistance $1.6 
billion. This was $200 million less than 
former President Eisenhower had sub- 
mitted in his January budget message. 
Subsequently President Kennedy made a 
recommendation for $1,885 million. In 
other words, we have had a Republican 
President and a Democratic President, 
two highly respectable authorities, say 
that we need more than this amount, and 
as a bare minimum $1.6 billion. 

I do not see how in the world we can 
honestly contend that we can help to 
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solve the Berlin question with less mili- 
tary funds, which means less guns, less 
aircraft, less trainees, less heavy equip- 
ment across the board. I do not see how 
we can honestly say we can help solve the 
problem of southeast Asia, Laos, Viet- 
nam, with less money, which, of course, 
means less guns, less tanks, less ammu- 
nition, less military equipment across the 
board. How in good conscience can we 
say to our constituents, to the Nation, 
and to our allies that we are going to help 
resolve the critical problems today, next 
month, and for the next 12 months with 
less military assistance rather than 
more? 

We follow the military budget recom- 
mendations of our own Army, Navy, and 
Air Force experts, our Secretaries of De- 
fense, whether they are Tom Gates or 
Robert McNamara. We just appropri- 
ated $6 billion for fiscal 1962 more than 
we appropriated for fiscal 1961 for our 
own Army, Navy, and Air Force. We 
followed their advice when they asked us 
for money for our own Army, our own 
Navy, and our own Air Force, and then 
we do not follow the same advice they 
give us for military assistance for our 
allies, for our own mutual security. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. I congratulate the 
gentleman and say that I am going to 
support his amendment. Our top mili- 
tary experts have consistently testified 
that dollars spent on our military as- 
sistance programs were just as important 
as those expended on our own military 
budget. It is time we stood up to our 
responsibilities under our military as- 
sistance program and I urge the House 
to adopt the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. FORD. I thank the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is one of 
the most important issues that we have 
had on the floor in many months. It is 
too little, in my judgment, but it is a 
minimum figure recommended by either 
President Eisenhower or President Ken- 
nedy. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Did we not have testi- 
mony that it will take about $1 billion 
just to maintain the armed forces that 
we are presently assisting around the 
world? To appropriate only $1.3 bil- 
lion would hardly allow a beginning of 
the urgently needed modernization of 
many of those forces. Khrushchev 
boasts about his land forces, and they 
have put more into their land forces than 
we have. Sucha drastic cut would make 
it impossible to improve the forces allied 
with us so that those who might have to 
fight alongside our boys in Germany 
or elsewhere would have decent equip- 
ment. Do we dare take such a chance 
with our own security as this committee 
bill involves? I urge that the gentle- 
man’s amendment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
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Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp] may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. The gentleman from 
Michigan has made reference to the 
request made by former President 
Eisenhower for $1,800 million in that 
particular item. It is my understand- 
ing there was no separate $300 million 
contingency fund which there was in 
this authorization bill when it was signed 
into law this past week. In this bill in 
addition to the regular appropriation 
there is a new contingency fund set up 
for the military alone of $300 million. 
Does the gentleman anticipate that if 
his amendment is adopted the $300 mil- 
lion contingency fund will not be used? 

Mr. FORD. It would be my hope and 
expectation. As the gentleman knows 
I personally opposed section 510 in the 
authorization bill. I though it was un- 
wise. I hope they will not use it. If 
we take the figure of the gentleman from 
Louisiana it will be inevitable that they 
would have to use that fund, which is 
another back-door financing method as 
bad as that we struck out in the author- 
ization bill. 

Mr. LAIRD. The gentleman does an- 
ticipate that with his amendment it will 
not be necessary to use the contingency 
fund. 

Mr. FORD. I hope not, and I would 
personally recommend against the use 
of it if my amendment is approved. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. I think I can say it 
will not be used unless we get into some 
military emergency. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield ? 

Mr.FORD. I yield. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no man on the Republican side of this 
House who is as well versed, who knows 
the military posture of this Nation and 
the military problems of this Nation as 
does the gentleman from Michigan. 

I challenge any or all Members on 
that side to deny my statement. This 
gentleman is not only one of the best 
versed men on your side, he is one of the 
best versed men in the Nation on this 
subject, and to deny support to a Re- 
publican spokesman of such recognized 
leadership dealing with the subject is 
difficult indeed to understand. 

Mr. FORD. In conclusion may I sim- 
ply say that in many of the programs 
discussed here today we have heard the 
criticism that there was no justification 
for the dollars. Some of them, it was 
alleged, are vague recommendations for 
economic assistance without specifics. 
Here is the justification book for the 
military program, and every one of the 
programs for each country is laid out as 
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to the number of guns, tanks, munitions, 
aircraft, training, and so forth. This is 
hard, concrete information. I think on 
this basis if on no other we ought to sup- 
port this amendment. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. May I say to the gentle- 
man that I was one of those who felt 
that the amount originally recom- 
mended for this item was insufficient. 
I do feel, however, that the amendment 
offered by our chairman is a very fair 
compromise on this item. 

Mr. FORD. Much as I respect the 
gentleman from Virginia, I must say 
that in this instance I honestly and sin- 
cerely believe the larger figure, which is 
still $200 million less than what we ap- 
propriated last year and which is still 
less than what either President Ken- 
nedy or former President Eisenhower 
recommended, is necessary. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want the mem- 
bership of the House to have a picture 
of what the situation is. The expendi- 
tures for 1961 were $1,600 million, or at 
least the obligations were, but a little 
over $100 million can be deobligated and 
put back into the obligations available. 
On top of that there is this $300 million 
that might be used if there is any rea- 
son for it; but it does not look as if there 
were going to be. 

A year ago I led the fight to raise the 
money—I have forgotten what the figure 
was—from one billion six to one billion 
eight. That amendment was agreed to. 

Frankly, I have become completely 
disgusted with this program because of 
the development loan business which I 
believe is a menace to and a terrible 
drain on our economy. Ever since the 
program has been in effect I have voted 
for the authorization bill and most of 
that time for the appropriation bill. 
But this business completely upsets 
things, as far as I am concerned, and 
I shall have to vote “no” against the 
bill. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not true that 
the amendment I proposed met with 
approval all along the way, so far as the 
gentleman knows? I did not know 
there would be any opposition to it. 
Most Members were out of town. I 
can tell you this was discussed at the 
top echelon downtown and it met with 
no opposition. I discussed it with our 
distinguished majority leader. The 
record is abundantly clear, and what 
we recommend is in excess of the 
amount of money that the military spent 
last year. They spent only $1,465 mil- 
lion. That is all they spent last year, 
even though they had the money avail- 
able. At that time they had $1.8 billion 
and they spent $1.465 billion. My pro- 
posal is to bring it up to $1,475 million, 
plus $100 million from the dereserved 
fund, plus $50 million unobligated funds 
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reappropriated, which would bring it up 
to $1,625 million. 

Mr. TABER. It would. 

Mr. PASSMAN. This is one item a 
vast majority of Members should be 
willing to support. 

Mr. TABER. On top of that, the $300 
million transfer authority from military 
stocks is available? 

Mr.PASSMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, for the life of me I can- 
not understand why last year, the same 
hearings, the same committee, with world 
tensions not as grave as they are this 
year, under a Republican President, a 
Democratic House and a Democratic 
Senate, a Democratic chairman, giving 
a Republican President $1,800 million 


‘ and depriving the present Democratic 


President of the same amount of money. 

World tensions have intensified all 
over the world. There have been the 
three nuclear tests, the Berlin situation, 
the situation in South Vietnam and Laos. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not speak here to- 
day as SILVIo ConrTE, the Republican, or 
as Sttvio Conte, member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I speak here 
as an American citizen, worried not only 
about the welfare of my wife and chil- 
dren and the people I represent in the 
First Congressional District of Massa- 
chusetts but all the people of the United 
States and the free world. 

Mr. Chairman, we had before our com- 
mittee the top generals, the top admirals, 
stating that the situation is grave, that 
they needed this money for new weapons, 
ammunition, new guns, and new air- 
planes. 

I wish I could disclose some of the 
evidence that was presented before our 
committee in respect to the situation 
in South Vietnam involving millions and 
millions of dollars for the stepped-up 
program that we have in that country in 
order to save it for the free world. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the sub- 
stitute amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] is 
adopted, and that the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. PassMAN] is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forp], as a 
substitute to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
PassMAN]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Forp) there 
were—ayes 133, noes 112. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Forp and 
Mr. PassMAN. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
164, noes 125. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. PassMan] as 
amended by the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp]. 
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The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 107. The Congress hereby reiterates its 
opposition to the seating in the United Na- 
tions of the Communist China regime as 
the representative of China, and it is hereby 
declared to be the continuing sense of the 
Congress that the Communist regime in 
China has not demonstrated its willingness 
to fulfill the obligations contained in the 
Charter of the United Nations and should 
not be recognized to represent China in the 
United Nations. In the event of the seating 
of representatives of the Chinese Communist 
regime in the Security Council or General 
Assembly of the United Nations, the Presi- 
dent is requested to inform the Congress 
insofar as is compatible with the require- 
ments of national security, of the implica- 
tions of this action upon the foreign policy 
of the United States and our foreign rela- 
tionships, including that created by mem- 
bership in the United Nations, together 
with any recommendations which he may 
have with respect to the matter. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rooney: On 
page 5, after line 23, insert the following: 

“Sec. 108. It is the sense of Congress that 
any attempt by foreign nations to create 
distinctions because of their race or re- 
ligion among American citizens in the grant- 
ing of personal or commercial access or any 
other rights otherwise available to United 
States citizens generally is repugnant to our 
principles; and in all negotiations between 
the United States and any foreign state 
arising as a result of funds appropriated 
under this title these principles shall be 
applied as the President may determine.” 

And renumber the section that follows: 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is identical with one that 
was included in the mutual security ap- 
propriations bill passed by the Congress 
last year as section 113 thereof. I offer 
it in a bipartisan manner in behalf of 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York {Mr. HaLPern] and myself. I do 
not feel there need be any debate on it. 
As you have heard, it is an antidiscrim- 
ination amendment protecting Ameri- 
can citizens against distinctions because 
of their race or religion by foreign na- 
tions. I am confident that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Foreign Operations Appropriations 
will not oppose this pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Under the rules of 
the House, Mr. Chairman, I cannot ac- 
cept the amendment on behalf of the 
committee, but I am certainly not going 
to oppose the amendment. In fact, as 
an individual I am going to vote for it. 

Mr. ROONEY. I sincerely thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York, and 
thank him for his invaluable assistance 
in connection with the pending amend- 
ment which was omitted from the pend- 
ing bill by inadvertence. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is identical with the one I 
have at the desk and which I discussed 
with the gentleman from New York. I 
heartily urge its adoption. 


Chairman, I 
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Nothing short of this amendment to 
the Foreign Assistance Appropriations 
Act is satisfactory to carry out the sense 
of Congress as expressed heretofore in 
previous appropriations bills and it ful- 
fills the principle espoused by the Presi- 
dent linking social justice and morality 
to our foreign aid program. 

To omit this provision as did the bill 
as reported, would have been interpreted 
as a retreat on the part of Congress— 
an appeasement—which could only lead 
to more flagrant violations of decency 
and dignity, not to mention interna- 
tional law, on the part of certain nations 
receiving our foreign aid. 

There can be no question here as to 
the sense of Congress. The language 
in this amendment—the same as that 
which we enacted in the appropriations 
bill last year—is unqualified and un- 
equivocal. It is a clear declaration of 
principle and a concomitant of Ameri- 
can aid. 

I trust it will be approved and then, 
of vital importance, that it will be im- 
plemented by the executive department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

Not to exceed $3,010,000 (to be computed 
on an accrual basis) shall be available dur- 
ing the current fiscal year for administra- 
tive expenses, including services as author- 
ized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a) at rates not to exceed 
$75 per diem for individuals, and not to 
exceed $9,000 for entertainment allowances 
for members of the Board of Directors; and, 
in addition, not to exceed the equivalent of 
$200,000 of the aggregate amount of foreign 
currencies made available to the Export- 
Import Bank for loans pursuant to the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended, shall be 
available during the current fiscal year for 
expenses incurred by the Export-Import 
Bank incident to such loans: Provided, That 
(1) fees or dues to international organiza- 
tions of credit institutions engaged in fi- 
nancing foreign trade, (2) mecessary ex- 
penses (including special services performed 
on a contract or fee basis, but not including 
other personal services) in connection with 
the acquisition, operation, maintenance, 
improvement, or disposition of any real or 
personal property belonging to the Bank 
or in which it has an interest, including 
expenses of collections of pledged collateral, 
or the investigation or appraisal of any 
property in respect to which an application 
for a loan has been made, and (3) expenses 
(other than internal expenses of the Bank) 
incurred in connection with the issuance 
and servicing of guarantees, insurance, and 
reinsurance shall be considered as nonad- 
ministrative expenses for the purposes here- 
of. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman of 
Michigan: On page 8, line 23, after the com- 
ma, strike out the balance of line 23 and 
the first seven words in line 24. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Do I understand this $9,000 is for en- 
tertainment ? 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is correct. 
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Mr. GROSS. This is an international 
financing activity, that is, the Export- 
Import Bank; is that correct? 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. And this $9,000 for 
entertainment is necessary in order to 
dish out our money all over the world; 
is that correct. 

Mr. PASSMAN. No, I will not agree 
that that is correct. The Export-Import 
Bank is a good organization and one 
that has paid substantial dividends and 
returned money to the Treasury of the 
United States. How do you expect these 
people to talk to applicants about a loan 
if we do not provide them with a little 
representation allowance to give them 
maybe a steak or a hamburger. This 
has been in the bill every year. 

Mr. GROSS. You mean that that is 
necessary in order to get rid of our 
money; is that right? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I would not say that 
is true. These are hard dollar loans. 

Mr. GROSS. What other function 
does this financing activity have except 
to dispense our money all over the world? 

Mr. PASSMAN. These are hard dol-~ 
lar loans. 

Mr. GROSS. Up to this point perhaps 
they are hard dollars. 

Mr. PASSMAN. No; I am speaking 
about this particular item in the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. We have not really been 
confronted with the problem of trying 
to collect any of this money; have we? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I think the record 
will show that the Export-Import Bank 
has paid back into the Treasury of the 
United States good hard dividends 
amounting to many millions of dollars. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question. As long as we keep 
dishing out money in so-called soft loans 
and outright grants, they are likely to 
pay something back on the so-called 
hard loans; are they not? But there 
may come a day when the taxpayers de- 
mand an end to putting out their money 
all over the world and then will come 
the testing time as to whether we are 
going to get anything back on what you 
call these hard money loans. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I would suggest to the 
gentleman from Iowa that is the Export- 
Import Bank and these are hard loans, 

Mr. GROSS. I know what it is. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Money is coming back 
all the time. They have had a very suc- 
cessful operation for many years. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, but some day the 
taxpayers of this country may not be 
able to take care of all of this interna- 
tional WPA that supports all too many 
foreign governments. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Remember, you are 
going to entrust to these people the 
handling of some $1,500 million and you 
do not want to give them $9,000 for rep- 
resentation allowance. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. May I 
ask the gentleman if the duties of these 
gentlemen are so burdensome and griev- 
ous that they need entertainment? Is 
that the idea? 

Mr. PASSMAN. It is for entertain- 
ment allowance. I think this is neces- 
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sary so that they can give a person a 
drink of scotch or bourbon or wine or a 
bottle of beer. But let us get to the point. 
It is for a representation allowance and, 
as the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] has said many times, these are 
the tools of the trade. They need this 
money and I trust that the Committee 
will vote the amendment down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan {[Mr. Horrman]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE V—PEACE CORPS 
Funds appropriated to the President 
Peace Corps 

For expenses necessary to enable the Pres- 
ident to carry out the provisions of the Peace 
Corps Act, including purchase of not to ex- 
ceed sixteen passenger motor vehicles for 
use outside the United States, $20,000,000: 
Provided, That this paragraph shall be ef- 
fective only upon enactment into law of 
S. 2000 or H.R. 7500, Eighty-seventh Con- 
gress, or similar legislation to provide for a 
Peace Corps. 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Title V, which has 
just been read, has not yet been author- 
ized and therefore is subject to a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Louisiana desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. PASSMAN. We concede the point 
of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana concedes the point of or- 
der and the Chair sustains the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hrestanp]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 601. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall be used for pub- 
licity or propaganda purposes within the 
United States not heretofore authorized by 
the Congress. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Harpy: On page 
10, after line 24, insert the following: 

“Sec. 602. None of the funds herein ap- 
propriated shall be used for expenses of the 
Inspector General, Foreign Assistance, after 
the expiration of the 35-day period which 
begins on the date the General Accounting 
Office or any committee of the Congress, or 
any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
charged with considering foreign assistance 
legislation, appropriations, or expenditures, 
has delivered to the office of the Inspector 
General, Foreign Assistance, a written re- 
quest that it be furnished any document, 
paper, communication audit, review, find- 
ing, recommendation, report, or other ma- 
terial in the custody or control of the In- 
spector General, Foreign Assistance, relating 
to any review, inspection, or audit arranged 
for, directed, or conducted by him, unless 
and until there has been furnished to the 
General Accounting Office or to such com- 
mittee or subcommittee, as the case may be, 
the document, paper, communication, audit, 
review, finding, recommendation, report or 
other material so requested.” 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is simply to pro- 
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vide a means by which the Congress can 
secure the information it needs concern- 
ing foreign aid programs. We need such 
a@ provision in order that we can under- 


stand what has been done with the © 


money, and this is the only way I know 
that we can find out. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment does 
not seek to obtain additional authority 
for the Congress, but is designed and 
intended to do no more than retain that 
which we already have. 

Existing law prevents the activities of 
the Office of Inspector General and 
Comptroller to be cloaked in secrecy by 
providing that funds for the operation 
of that office shall be available only so 
long as it honors requests for informa- 
tion by GAO and designated congres- 
sional committees. This statutory re- 
quirement has not caused any operating 
problems in the executive branch, but 
it has given Congress access to necessary 
and valuable information which, in all 
probability, would not have been avail- 
able otherwise. It is this condition which 
my amendment will preserve. 

Because of the broad discretionary 
powers granted in the new foreign aid 
law, it is more important than ever that 
we maintain at least minimal authority 
to obtain the information we need to 
carry out our constitutional duties and 
to do what we can to see that foreign 
aid funds are expended with the utmost 
economy and efficiency. 

I urge adoption of the amendment. 

We must have this amendment to as- 
sure access to information. Without it, 
the Subcommittee on International Op- 
erations of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations would not have been 
able to make the factual reports which 
we periodically make to Congress, the 
last of which was our recent report on 
deficiencies in the administration of aid 
in Peru. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
ReEcorD indicates that the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs ac- 
cepted an amendment quite similar to 
this in the foreign aid authorization bill 
when it was considered in the House. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs did 
accept an amendment similar to this in 
the authorization bill. However, it was 
changed by the Senate to the point where 
it is no longer effective. That is why 
this amendment is now necessary. We 
must have it for access to information. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Then the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs did 
accept the amendment? 

Mr. HARDY. That is correct. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Of course, I do not 
have the right under the rules of the 
House to accept an amendment for the 
committee, but personally with that 
statement on the part of the gentleman 
from Virginia I certainly do not oppose 
the amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course, we ac- 
cepted the gentleman’s amendment, but 
in conference a provision was added 
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putting it up to the personal certifica- 
tion of the President. I think the gen- 
tleman from Virginia can certainly trust 
the President of the United States to 
furnish all essential information re- 
quired by his committee. The President 
has already given the gentleman evi- 
dence of his good faith on this question. 
There is no use having an Inspector 
General if you are going to automatically 
shut off his funds. The Inspector Gen- 
eral is going to be the foreign aid police- 
man in this bill, and we certainly do not 
want him to become the whipping boy. 
He should not have his funds cut off be- 
cause a higher authority might forbid 
the furnishing of information to the 
subcommittee headed by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia. 

I think you can trust the President of 
the United States to do what is right un- 
der the personal certification provision. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.PASSMAN. Iyield. 

Mr. HARDY. Just permit me to make 
this observation: We have been through 
this before. It is not a question of trust- 
ing the President of the United States. 
Actually we had a similar situation un- 
der the previous administration when 
the President of the United States per- 
sonally denied us the information. The 
information was subsequently released 
to us by the present President of the 
United States. It was information which 
had been withheld last year and subse- 
quently ordered furnished by President 
Kennedy which showed the improprieties 
in the administration of the aid program 
in Peru, including a serious conflict of in- 
terest by the former mission director. 
Mr. Chairman, we need this language 
in order to get information. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Iryield. 

Mr. MORGAN. This goes back to the 
old question of Executive privilege and 
the historic doctrine of separation of 
powers. If the President wished to he 
could still refuse, despite the gentleman’s 
amendment, under Executive privilege. 
This has been argued back and forth over 
a period of years. The President, of 
course, can exercise the right of Execu- 
tive privilege and still deny the informa- 
tion to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the old, old 
question we have had before us for so 
many years—in fact, since Washington’s 
administration. For more than 5 years 
a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations headed by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Moss] 
has been trying to get across just ex- 
actly what the gentleman from Virginia 
is asking. Ever since 1952 the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Harpy] has 
been working on this proposition and 
trying to prevent this waste and extrav- 
agance and worse connected with the 
expenditure of funds in the foreign aid 
program. He cannot get anywhere. It 
is just as he said, unless the Congress 
can get this information we have no way 
at all of stopping the abuse of which 
he complains. 
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I have always defended the President’s 
constitutional right to refuse to disclose 
information as to his reason for the per- 
formance of duties imposed on him by 
the Constitution. As for example why 
he grants a pardon, but here is some- 
thing that Congress itself is entitled to 
know. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. I have no quarrel with 
the present administration. This ad- 
ministration has given us the informa- 
tion we needed, but we need to preserve 
that right, and that is what my amend- 
ment seeks to do. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
right. It is not a question of trusting 
the President, but it is the men under 
the President, and human nature being 
what it is, individuals will not give any 
information which shows they have been 
concealing or wasting or doing some- 
thing they should not do. It is time we 
supported the gentleman from Virginia. 

I find myself in a terrible situation. 
Think of it. Trying to help a Demo- 
crat from Virginia get what is coming 
to him. 

As I understand, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. PAssMAN] personally has no 
objection to this amendment; it is only 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Morcan], who objects. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the gentleman from 
Michigan will yield, I have objected to 
the amendment because if you will read 
the language in the authorization bill 
just passed we narrowed it down to a 
personal certification of the President. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No one 
distrusts the President; that is not the 
issue at all; the issue is whether or not 
Congress is to learn how their money is 
spent. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. MEADER. I would just like the 
ReEcorpD to show there is no such a thing 
as Executive privilege. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. With 
that I cannot agree. Where the Con- 
stitution confers a power or imposes a 
duty upon the President exclusively, he 
need not give his reasons for his action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
ironic that the huge proposed cut in aid 
appropriations comes when it does. 

It is ironic because this House, just last 
week, by a 2-to-1 majority authorized an 
appropriation of a scope which John 
F. Kennedy and Dwight D. Eisenhower 
believed essential. We all joined in 
praising the distinguished chairman of 
the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Morean], for his responsible lead- 
ership. In the exquisitely polite lan- 
guage of the floor debate, we talked of 
Treasury borrowing and _. back-door 
spending. So far as I know, no one 
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urged adoption of Treasury borrowing 
by saying, “Look, unless we do this, the 
Appropriations Committee will slash the 
program to shreds, and it is very difficult 
to restore it on the floor, because you 
cannot get Members present, or even 
a record vote if the attempt to restore 
the cut on the floor fails.” But that is 
the position we are in now. 

The proposed appropriations cut 
comes at an odd time in world history, 
too. Russia has again exploded the 
bomb. From Berlin to Laos to Cuba to 
the Congo—wherever you turn—our 
enemies are on the march. 

But a third reason why the appropria- 
tions cut is ironic is that this year we 
have succeeded in reforming the defects 
that have hothered us so much about 
the foreign-aid program in the past. As 
@ member of the Hardy subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Government 
Operations, I have joined in condemning 
our foreign operations in a variety of 
places—from Peru to Cambodia, from 
Iran to Laos. This year’s aid legislation 
comes to grips with the defects in the 
program. It provides for congressional 
follow-through on administration. ‘It 
endeavors to see that aid will get 
through to the people, and that it be 
accompanied by programs of land and 
social reform. We are demanding a 
much higher degree of self-help on the 
part of those we aid. And we are asking 
our allies, at last, to bear a fairer share 
of the burden. 

Perhaps the most encouraging addi- 
tion to this year’s aid package is the 
Peace Corps. This House had a very 
real role to play in the creation of the 
Peace Corps. It was this House which 
first directed that a study be conducted 
of its possibilities, and appropriated 
money to do so. This very morning the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs— 
without substantial dissent, I am in- 
formed—approved legislation to sanc- 
tion the Peace Corps, and to permit it 
to proceed in its first year with 2,700 
volunteers overseac. 

Through the Peace Corps, we can help 
make our foreign policy human. We 
can draw on the idealism of the gen- 
eration of young Americans that wants 
to pitch in when their country needs 
them. 

And what has the Committee on Ap- 
propriations done with the hardheaded 
and well-documented $40 million request 
for the Peace Corps? Cut it by 50 per- 
cent, to $20 million. This, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the most unkindest cut of all. 

Even those who have opposed foreign 
aid have been heartened by the way 
young Americans have responded to the 
Peace Corps. 

The 2,700 volunteers which the appro- 
priations request would support abroad 
is a tiny number in relation to the vast 
and urgent needs of the underdeveloped 
world. It is a tiny number in relation 
to the tens of thousands of young Amer- 
icans who have responded to their coun- 
try’s call to work in far-off places, at a 
soldier’s pay. 

The Peace Corps ought to be given the 
funds to do its job. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, I 
have voted against our country’s foreign 
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aid program each year during my service 
in Congress. I shall vote “no’’ again to- 
day, because the $106 billion we have 
appropriated and spent for foreign aid 
since World War II has been of little or 
no value to the United States. It has 
gained us little if any prestige and prob- 
ably no real, stanch allies in our never- 
ending struggle with communism. 

The bill that we are considering, H.R. 
9033, is the largest foreign aid appropri- 
ation within the past 7 years. My col- 
league, the gentleman from Louisiana, 
Hon. Otro E. Passman, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, tells 
me that the total amount provided for 
in this bill is $10,981,799,000. We are 
called upon to appropriate this vast sum 
of money at a time when our national 
debt is in excess of $290 billion. I, and 
millions of other Americans, believe that 
it is unwise and economically unsound to 
attempt to buy friends with borrowed 
money. 

The Library of Congress advises that 
for more than 20 years the U.S. Govern- 
ment has appropriated an average of 
about $40 in foreign aid expenditures for 
every man, woman, and child in this 
country. Out of each $40, $32 has been 
given either as a gift or for military and 
economic grants. Therefore, only $8 of 
the $40 spent each year for every person 
in this country is committed as a loan 
to be repaid. Almost every year Con- 
gress is called upon by the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury to increase 
the debt ceiling in order to permit the 
Government to meet its operating cost, 
and now not only has our national debt 
increased but our foreign aid expendi- 
tures have also become larger and more 
burdensome to our taxpayers. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that it is time 
for Congress to pause and reflect upon 
a few basic facts of life if we are to 
remain economically sound in this coun- 
try. I believe it is time for Con- 
gress to reduce the national debt, at 
least in some degree, each year. We 
have become so addicted to deficit spend- 
ing that apparently we forget the dam- 
age we are doing, not only to our eco- 
nomic structure, but to the future of our 
children, grandchildren, and even great- 
grandchildren. By making the American 
dollar the chief arm of diplomacy, we 
are undermining the economic stability 
of the United States. History has proven 
that we cannot solve the problems of the 
world through the expenditure of money, 
particularly the expenditure of money 
which we do not have but must borrow 
with the hope and expectation that fu- 
ture generations might repay. 

By this method of absolute fiscal ir- 
responsibility, we are slowly, but surely, 
falling into the economic trap which 
Lenin and his successors in the commu- 
nistic hierarchy have so long prophesied 
would be our ultimate end. Consistently, 
Communist leaders have said that the 
United States would spend itself into 
bankruptcy and then the only course of 
action left open for the American people 
would be socialism, and ultimately com- 
munism. The mad Communist dictators 
have warned us but we refuse to heed 
the danger signals. Hitler also revealed 
his plans to the world, but no one’ be- 
lieved him until it was too late. 
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Foreign aid is a vast and complex mat- 
ter which is not understood by the Amer- 
ican people. We have spent large sums 
of money in foreign aid programs in 
more than 90 of the 110 nations of the 
world. This money has been spent on 
almost every conceivable type of project. 
We have literally taken billions of dol- 
lars of our resources to provide our for- 
eign competitors with modern facilities 
to strengthen the competitive effort. 
This effort is further strengthened by 
low wage scales. For example, in Eu- 
rope, labor cost to these competitors is 
approximately one-sixth of ours, and 
labor cost is approximately one-tenth of 
ours in the Far East. Even with our 
American industrialists and workmen 
confronted with such a tremendous dif- 
ferential between American and foreign 
wages, some people are still advocates 
of more imports from foreign lands. 
This is all a part of the so-called Ameri- 
can foreign aid program. As a direct 
result we are destroying one American 
industry after another and in some in- 
stances literally creating ghost towns. 
At the same time we are subsidizing un- 
employment through unemployment in- 
surance at the taxpayers’ expense. May 
God help the poor, neglected, mistreated, 
hard-pressed American taxpayer. 

Our taxpayers’ money is being used to 
build a textile mill in Ethiopia, a cement 
plant in Korea, a steel mill in Turkey, a 
nylon plant in Korea at a cost of more 
than $3 million, another textile mill in 
the United Arab Republic costing $1 mil- 
lion, and countless other smaller indus- 
trial plants throughout the world. The 
so-called neutral nations receive millions 
of our dollars. Both India and In- 
donesia are accepting our money and 
then invariably vote with Russia and 
China in the United Nations. But 
American aid to Poland and Yugoslavia 
is simply unbelievable. Of course, Po- 
land is directly under the control and 
authority of Khrushchev and every dol- 
lar sent to Poland is, to say the least, in- 
direct aid to communism. And anyone 
who believes that Tito would permit 
Yugoslavia to fight on the side of the 
United States or any other freedom- 
loving nation is most unrealistic, if not 
completely blind to the facts of life. 
Tito is a Communist and has openly 
and boldly stated that his troops would 
march with the troops of Russia in a war 
against the free peoples of the Western 
bloc. I am, and always have been, un- 
alterably opposed to any foreign aid and 
assistance to Poland or Yugoslavia. 

These are glaring examples of how 
unrealistic our foreign aid program has 
been in the past, and I find no reason to 
believe that it will be any better in the 
future. Certainly, there is nothing in 
the present bill to make it worthy of my 
support. I would like to call to the at- 
tention of the House a grave situation 
existing in the United States due to our 
refusal to recognize the danger to some 
of our basic industries caused by the in- 
creasing amount of imports into our 
country. Many of us in Congress have 
pointed out to the Tariff Commission 
and the Chief Executive the fact that 
foreign aid dollars have gone to con- 
struct and rehabilitate textile plants 
abroad. These plants have in time 
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shipped tremendous amounts of textile 
products to the United States and thus 
entered into direct competition with 
thousands of Americans who work in our 
textile plants. The result of any such 
arrangement is bound to be most detri- 
mental to the American textile industry. 
Not only are we importing low-wage tex- 
tiles, but the impact of foreign competi- 
tion on the U.S. metalworking industries 
is also causing thousands of American 
workmen to become unemployed and the 
Government to lose millions of dollars 
in taxes. This rising tide of imports and 
loss of exports must be stopped if we are 
to maintain our high standard of living 
in this country. The foreign aid pro- 
gram of this Government is largely re- 
sponsible for this situation. In certain 
areas of the world we have fostered, pro- 
moted and financed a lush growth of 
industries in direct competition with 
American industries. In many in- 
stances, we have provided the most 
modern machinery and processes known 
to man for our foreign competitors. 
With this equipment, plus low-cost labor, 
foreign goods of every description have 
flooded the American market. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States must 
get down to the economic and political 
realities of life if our freedom is to sur- 
vive. Somehow we must come to the 
realization that dollars will not buy 
friends nor insure our survival. We 
were told in the beginning when the 
Marshall plan was adopted that foreign 
aid was a temporary program to restore 
the war-ravaged economy of Europe. 
Year after year, however, we have been 
called upon to further extend foreign 
aid operations. What in the beginning 
was to be a temporary economic tool 
against communism has in reality be- 
come, I am afraid, a permanent fixture 
in our Government. 

I fear that sometimes we do not give 
the American people credit for keeping 
up with what is going on in their Gov- 
ernment. On the question of foreign 
aid I sincerely believe that they are 
ahead of many of their public officials. 
The American people are not satisfied 
with the way their tax dollars have been 
spent abroad. They have found it hard 
to understand why our prestige has 
slipped and why there has been an up- 
surge in Communist strength during a 
period in which their Government has 
taxed and borrowed billions of dollars 
for foreign aid programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot support H.R. 
9033, because, in my opinion, it will fur- 
ther weaken the economic structure of 
the United States, accelerate our stag- 
gering national debt, and fail, as have 
our other foreign aid programs, in win- 
ning friends for the United States and 
in halting the spread of communism. A 
strong United States, financially, mili- 
tarily, spiritually, and morally is the best 
hope of mankind in the struggle against 
communism. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments with the rec- 
ommendation. that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. McCor- 
mack] having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Mutts, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 9033) making appropriations for 
foreign assistance and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, 
and for other purposes, had directed him 
to report the same back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Isasep- 
arate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
separate vote on the Ford amendment. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, a par- 


liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, is it not 
the Passman amendment? 


Mr. HAYS. The Passman amend- 
ment, as amended by the Ford substitute. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Isasep- 
arate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the amendment on 
which a separate vote has been de- 
manded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 2, strike out “$1,300,000,000” 
and insert “$1,600,000,000”. 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 243, nays 151, not voting 43 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 184] 
YEAS—23 

Addabbo Celler 
Addonizio Chamberlain Fino 
Albert Chenoweth Flood 
Anfuso Fogarty 
Arends Clark Pord 
Ashley Coad Frazier 
Aspinall Cohelan Prelinghuysen 
Auchincloss Conte edel 
Avery Cook Gallagher 
Ayres Corman Garland 
Batley Curtin Garmatz 
Baldwin Curtis, Mass. Giaimo 
Barry Daddario Gilbert 
Bass, Tenn. Daniels Glenn 
Bates Davis, Tenn. Goodell 
Beckworth ey Granahan 
Bell Denton Gray 
Bennett, Fla. Diggs Green, Oreg. 
Blatnik Dingell reen, 
Boggs Dominick Griffin 
Boland Donohue Griffiths 
Bolling Dooley Gubser 
Bolton Doyle Hagen, Calif. 
Bonner Dulski Halleck 
Brademas Durno Halpern 
Breeding Dwyer Hansen 
Brewster Elliott Harding 
Brooks, Tex. Ellsworth Hardy 
Broomfield Everett Harris 
Burke, Ky. Fallon Harvey, Mich 
Burke, Mass. Farbstein ys 
Byrne, Healey 
Cahill Feighan Hechler 
Carey Fenton Hemphill 
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Herlong Moeller Saylor 
Holifieid Monagan Schneebeli 
Holtzman Montoya Schweiker 
Hosmer Moorehead, Schwengel 
Ichord, Mo. Ohio Scott 
Ikard, Moorhead, Pa. Scranton 
Inouye Morgan Seely-Brown 
Jarman Morris Selden 
Joelson Morrison Shelley 
Johnson, Calif. Morse Sheppard 
Johnson, Wis. Moss Shriver 
Jones, Ala. Multer Sibal 
Judd Murphy Sikes 
Karsten Nelsen Sisk 
h Nix Slack 
Keith O'Brien, Tl. Smith, Iowa 
Kelly O'Brien, N.Y. Smith, Miss. 
Keogh O/Hara, Til. Spence 
Kilday O'Hara, Mich. Springer 
King, Calif. Olsen Stafford 
King, N.Y. O'Neill Staggers 
King, Utah Osmers Stratton 
Kirwan Ostertag Stubblefield 
Patman Sullivan 
Kunkel Pelly Teague, Calif. 
Lane Perkins Thomas 
Lankford Peterson Thompson, N.J. 
Lesinski Philbin Thompson, Tex. 
Libonati Pike Thornberry 
Lindsay Pirnte Toll 
Powell Trimble 
McDowell Pucinski Udall, Morris K. 
McFall Quie Ullman 
Macdonald Randall Vanik 
MacGregor Reuss Van Zandt 
Machrowicz Rhodes, Pa. Vinson 
Mahon Riehlman Walthauser 
Marshall Rivers, Alaska Walter 
Martin, Mass. Robison Watts 
Mathias Rodino Weis 
May Rogers, Colo. Whalley 
Merrow Rooney Wickersham 
Miller, Clem Roosevelt Wilson, Calif 
Miller, Rostenkowski Yates 
George P. Ryan Zablocki 
Miller, N.Y. St. Germain Zelenko 
Mills Saund 
NAYS—151 
Abbitt Findley Michel 
Abernethy Pisher Moore 
Adair Flynt Moulder 
Alexander Forrester Murray 
Alford Fountain Natcher 
Andersen, Fulton Norblad 
Minn. Gary Norrell 
Anderson, Tl. Gathings Nygaard 
Andrews Gavin 
Ashbrook Goodling Pfost 
Ashmore Grant Pillion 
Baring Gross Poage 
Bass, N.H. Hagan, Ga. Poff 
Battin Haley Ray 
Becker Harrison, Wyo. Reifel 
Beermann Harsha Rhodes, Ariz 
Belcher Harvey, Ind. Riley 
Bennett, Mich. Henderson Rivers, 8.C 
Berry Hiestand Rogers, Fla. 
Betts Hoeven Rogers, Tex 
Blitch Hoffman, Til. Roudebush 
Hoffman, Mich, Roush 
Horan Rousselot 
Bromwell — Rutherford 
Bruce Jennings Schadeberg 
Burleson vensen Schenck 
Byrnes, Wis. Johansen Scherer 
Cannon Jonas Shipley 
Jones, Mo. Short 
Cederberg Kastenmeier Smith, Calif. 
Chelf Kearns Smith, Va. 
Church Kilgore Steed 
Clancy Kitchin Stephens 
Collier Knox Taber 
Colmer Kornegay Taylor 
Cooley Kowalski Teague, Tex. 
Corbett Kyl Thompson, La. 
Cramer Laird Thomson, Wis. 
Cunningham Langen Tollefson 
Curtis, Mo. Latta 
Davis, Lennon Utt 
James C, Lipscomb ‘Weaver 
Davis, John W. McCulloch Whitener 
Derounian McDonough Whitten 
Derwinski MeMillan Williams 
Devine McVey Willis 
Dole Mack Wilson, Ind 
Dorn Martin, Nebr. Winstea 
Dowdy Matthews Young 
Downing Meader Younger 
NOT VOTING—43 
Alger Brooks, La. Dawson 
Baker Broyhill Dent 
Barrett Buckley Edmondson 
Boykin Dague Evins 
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Hall Madden Rains 

Va. juson Reece 
Hébert Mailliard Roberts 
Holland Mason Santangelo 
Johnson, Md. Milliken Siler 
Fee Minshall Van Pelt 
Kilburn Mosher Westland 
Landrum O’Konski Wharton 
McIntire Pilcher Widnall 
McSween Rabaut Wright 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Pilcher against. 

Mr. Santangelo for, with Mr. Brooks of 
Louisiana against. 

Mr. Madden for, with Mr. Harrison of Vir- 
ginia against. 

Mr. Johnson of Maryland for, with Mr. 
McSween against. 

Mr. Holland for, with Mr. Mason against. 

Mr. Dent for, with Mr. Westland against. 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Hall against. 

Mr. Mosher for, with Mr. Minshall against. 

Mr. Broyhill for, with Mr. McIntire against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Alger against. 

Mrs. Kee for, with Mr. Siler against. 

Mr. Widnall for, with Mr. O’Konski against. 

Mr. Barrett for, with Mr. Van Pelt against. 

Mr. Rabaut for, with Mrs. Reece against. 

Mr. Rains for, with Mr. Baker against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Dawson with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Magnuson with Mr. Wharton. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. Curtis of Massachu- 
setts. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. TABER. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman qualifies. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. TABER moves to recommit the 
bill to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr.CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 270, nays 123, not voting 44, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 185] 
YEAS—270 

Addabbo Beckworth Byrne, Pa. 
Addonizio Bell Byrnes, Wis. 
Albert Bennett, Fla. Cahill 
Anfuso Blatnik Cannon 
Arends Boggs Carey 
Ashley Boland Celler 
Aspinall Bolling Chamberlain 
Auchincloss Bolton Chelf 
Avery Brademas Chenoweth 
Ayres Breeding Chiperfield 
Balley Brewster Clark 
Baldwin Bromwell Coad 
Barry Brooks, Tex. Cohelan 
Bass, N-H. Broomfield Conte 
Bass, Tenn. Burke, Ky. Cook 
Bates Burke, Mass. Oooley 





Dominick 
Donohue 
Dooley 


Dwyer 
Elliott 
Elisworth 
Everett 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Finnegan 
Fino 


Frazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garland 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Glenn 
Goodell 
Granahan 
Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Hagen, Calif. 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hansen 
Harding 
Hardy 
Harvey, Mich. 
Hays 

Healey 
Hechler 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Holifield 
Holtzman 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Ikard, Tex. 
Inouye 
Jarman 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Alexander 
Alford 
Andersen, 
Minn. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Battin 
Becker 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bennett, Mich. 
Berry 
Betts 
Blitch 
Bonner 
Bow 
Bray 
Brown 
Bruce 
Burleson 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Church 
Clancy 


Joelson 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Judd 
Karsten 
Karth 
Kastenmeler 
Keith 
Kelly 
Keogh 
Kilday 
King, Calif. 
King, N.Y. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Kornegay 
Kowalski 
Kunkel 
Laird 
Lane 
Langen 
Lankford 
Lesinski 
Libonati 
Lindsay 
Loser 
McCormack 
McDowell 
McFall 
Macdonald 
MacGregor 
Machrowicz 
Mahon 
Marshall 
Martin, Mass. 
Mathias 
Matthews 
May 
Meader 
Merrow 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 
George P. 
Miller, N.Y. 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Morse 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Norblad 
Nygaard 
O’Brien, Ill. 
O’Brien, N.Y. 
O'Hara, Ill. 
O'Hara, Mich. 
Olsen 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Peterson 


NAYS—123 


Collier 
Colmer 
Cunningham 
Curtis, Mo. 
Davis, 

James C. 
Davis, John W. 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Forrester 
Gavin 
Goodling 
Grant 


Harris 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Harsha 


Harvey, Ind. 
Hemphill 
Hiestand 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Ill, 
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Philbin 

Pike 

Pillion 
Pirnie 
Powell 

Price 
Pucinski 
Quie 
Randall 
Reifel 

Reuss 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Riehlman 
Rivers, Alaska 
Robison 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowski 
Ryan 

St. Germain 
Saund 
Schenck 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Scranton 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Shriver 
Sibal 

Sisk 

Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, Miss. 
Spence 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Thomas 


Thompson, Tex. 


Thornberry 
Toll 
Tollefson 
Trimble 


Tupper 
Udall, Morris K. 


Ullman 
Vanik 

Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Wallhauser 
Walter 
Watts 

Weis 
Whalley 
Wickersham 
Wilson, Calif. 
Yates 
Younger 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Hoffman, Mich. 


Hull 
Ichord, Mo. 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Jonas 
Kearns 
Kilgore 
Kitchin 
Knox 

Kyl 

Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McMillan 
McVey 
Mack 
Martin, Nebr. 
Michel 
Mills 


Moore 
Moorehead, 
Ohio 
Morris 
Moulder 


Norrell 


Pfost St. George Thompson, La. 
Poage Saylor Thomson, Wis. 
Poff Schadeberg Tuck 
Ray Scherer Utt 
Riley Shipley Weaver 
Rivers, 8.C. Short Whitener 
Rogers, Fla. Sikes Whitten 
Rogers, Tex. Smith, Calif. Williams 
Roudebush Smith, Va. Willis 
Roush Stephens Wilson, Ind. 
Rousselot Taber Winstead 
Rutherford Teague, Tex. Young 

NOT VOTING—44 
Alger Holland Pilcher 
Baker Johnson, Md. Rabaut 
Barrett Kee Rains 
Boykin Kilburn Reece 
Brooks, La. Landrum Roberts 
Broyhill McIntire Santangelo 
Buckley McSween Siler 
Dague Madden Thompson, N.J. 
Dawson Magnuson Van Pelt 
Dent Mailliard Westland 
Edmondson Mason Wharton 
Evins Milliken Widnall 
Hall Minshall Wright 
Harrison, Va. Mosher 
Hébert O’Konski 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Pilcher against. 

Mr. Santangelo for, with Mr, Brooks of 
Louisiana against. 

Mr. Madden for, with Mr. Harrison of Vir- 
ginia against. 

Mr. Johnson of Maryland for, with Mr. Mc- 
Sween against. 

Mr. Holland for, with Mr. Mason against. 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr, Hall, against. 

Mr. Mosher for, with Mr. Minshall against. 

Mr. Broyhill for, with Mr. McIntire against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Alger against. 

Mrs. Kee for, with Mr. Siler against, 

Mr. Widnall for, with Mr. O’Konski against. 

Mr, Wright for, with Mr. Van Pelt against. 

Mr. Dent for, with Mrs. Reece against. 

Mr. Westland for, with Mr, Baker against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Rains with Mr. Mailliard. 
Mr. Roberts with Mr, Wharton. 


The vote was announced as above 
recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 





RESIGNATION OF CONFEREE ON 
THE BILL S. 1653 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following letter of resig- 
nation of a conferee: 

SEPTEMBER 9, 1961. 
The Honorable JoHN McCorMack, 
Speaker pro tempore, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to be relieved of 
my assignment as a conferee on the part of 
the House on the differences between the 
House and the Senate on S. 1653. 

Wiit1aM E. MILLER. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the resignation will be ac- 
cepted 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair appoints the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. MEADER, as a Manager on 
the part of the House at the conference 
on 8. 1653, vice the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. MI.uer, who has been exgused ; 
and the Clerk will notify the Senate 
thereof. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
SEPTEMBER 6 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to inquire of the majority whip 
concerning the legislative program for 
tomorrow. 

Mr. ALBERT. The legislative pro- 
gram is as was previously announced; 
the Consent Calendar and 24 suspen- 
sions, not necessarily to be called in the 
order in which they appeared in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. BARRY. I thank the gentleman. 





HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock a.m, tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

There was no objection. 





ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, may I 
inquire of the majority whip the sched- 
ule with respect to the report of the 
conferees on the atomic energy authori- 
zation bill. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
pretty certain that the conference re- 
port will not be called up tomorrow; but 
I will advise the gentleman that we are 
going to program that. just as early as 
we possibly can. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 





BISHOP McNAUGHTON RECEIVES 
MITER AND CROSIER OF HIS HIGH 
OFFICE AT THE YOUNG AGE OF 
34 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 

imous consent to extend my remarks at 

this point in the Recorp, and include 
extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, at impres- 
sive ceremonies held in St. Mary’s 
Church of his native city, Lawrence, 
Mass., the Most Reverend William J. 
McNaughton, M.M., D.D., was conse- 
crated Maryknoll bishop of the vicariate 
of Inchon, Korea. 
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He was born in Lawrence on Decem- 
ber 7, 1926, and was educated at St. 
Augustine’s parochial schoo] and Central 
Catholic High School. 

He entered Maryknoll Minor Seminary 
in 1944 to begin his studies for the 
foreign missionary priesthood. On June 
13, 1953, he was ordained at Maryknoll, 
N.Y. In the following year he studied 
the Korean language at Yale Univer- 
sity. From 1954 to 1961, he served in 
Maryknoll missions of South Korea, be- 
coming, in 1959, the vicar delegate of 
Chongju, Korea; and in 1961, the titular 
bishop of Tuburbo Minor. 

On August 24, 1961, in St. Mary’s 
Church, 17 members of the Catholic 
hierarchy, over 230 prelates and clergy, 
and 140 religious joined with the family, 
relatives, and hundreds of friends in the 
memorable services of consecration con- 
ducted by His Eminence Richard Car- 
dinal Cushing. 

The apostolic mandate of Pope John 
XXIII, authorizing the elevation of the 
Lawrence native to the high ecclesiasti- 
cal office of bishop notes: 

Not only do you shine with innate piety, 
but you are distinguished in talent as well, 
and you excel in the zeal for the spread of 
religion, in which single virtue all the praises 
of a good pastor are comprised. 


I include, under unanimous consent, 
in the Recorp the following article from 
its extensive coverage of the consecra- 
taon titled “Becomes Youngest Mary- 
knoll Bishop,” that was published in the 
August 24, 1961, edition of the Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune together with part of the 
sermon delivered by Bishop Raymond A. 
Lane, superior general, Maryknoll mis- 
sions. 

Becomes YOUNGEST MARYKNOLL BISHOP 

Bishop McNaughton, at 34, becomes the 

° t Maryknoll bishop in this, the so- 
ciety’s golden jubilee year, and one of the 
youngest prelates in the Catholic Church 
today. 


Canonically, he has been named the titular 
bishop of Tuburbo Mincre, a defunct see in 
north Africa. 

His appointment to the vicariate of Inchon 
Was announced in Vatican City on June 20. 
At the time he was serving as vicar dele- 
gate of Chong Ju, Korea, as pastor of 2,000 
Catholics. 

He is the third Maryknoller from Lawrence 
to be named a bishop. Most Rev. John W. 
Comber, MM., superior general of Mary- 
knoll, was consecrated a bishop April 9, 1959, 
and Most Rev. Raymond A. Lane, MM., 
former superior general of Maryknoll, now at 
Gien Ellyn, IIL, was consecrated on June 11, 
1940. 


With this elevation to the episcopacy, 
Bishop McNaughton is now Maryknoli’s 12th 
living bishop and the 17th in the society’s 
50-year history. One of Maryknoli’s other 
bishops in Korea was Bishop Patrick J. Byrne, 
of Washington, D.C., who, as a captive of the 
Communists, died in the forced march to 
the Yalu River during the Korean war. 

Ordained to the priesthood on June 13, 
1953, the Lawrence-born missioner first 
sailed to Korea—“Land of the Morning 
Calm”—in 1954 after completing a year of 
Korean language studies at Yale University. 
For the past 7 years the new bishop has 
served in the missions of South Korea. 

The scene of General MacArthur's famous 
landing during the Korean war, Korea's new 
vicariate of Inchon, with its offshore islands, 
contains an estimated 650,000 persons. He 
will be spiritual head of 22,000 Catholics in 
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9 parishes. The vicariate was entrusted 
to Maryknoll in October 1958. Some of the 
islands are perilously close to Red-held North 
Korea, the nearest to land being only 1 mile 
from Communist troops. The furthermost 
island is 280 miles out in the Yellow Sea near 
the China mainland. 

At present 66 Maryknollers staff missions 
in South Korea. Seven newly ordained 
priests are on board ship bound for Korea. 
The other Maryknoll vicariate in Korea is 
Chong Ju, headed by Bishop James V. Pardy, 
M.M., of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

In addition to his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
William J. McNaughton, 61 Florence Avenue, 
Bishop McNaughton has a brother, John 
McNaughton, 51 18th Avenue, Haverhill; 
three sisters, Mrs. Raymond L’Italien, 9 Madi- 
son Avenue, Methuen; Mrs. Norman J. Mac- 
Leod, 8 Tilton Street, Methuen, and Miss 
Ruth McNaughton, 61 Florence Avenue. 

Bishop McNaughton will have 19 Mary- 
knoll priests and 1 Chinese priest serving 
under him. 





SERMON BY BISHOP LANE 


In his sermon, Bishop Lane termed it 
significant that Lawrence, which has suf- 
fered so much from so many troubles, should 
have another of her sons chosen for the 
front lines. 

He recalled, as did many in the congrega- 
tion, how the enemy made his first big at- 
tack on our factories and in our streets 
and how it was the then pastor of St. 
Mary’s parish, the late Father James T. 
O’Reilly, who, more than any other, saw 
in the impassioned oratory a diabolical at- 
tack on all that is sacred in our lives. 

“It was this intrepid Augustinian,” he 
said, “who organized the protest march with 
others, in which 30,000 people braved the 
taunts and insults to parade under the 
banner of “For God and for Country.” 

“Now, another native son is being sent 
into the midst of the battle, which the pas- 
tor foresaw so clearly in the days of Ettor 
and of Haywood, of Thompson and of Flynn. 

“The Battle of Lawrence in 1912 and 1913 
has spread throughout the world,” Bishop 
Lane continued. “The hardship, the suf- 
fering, the bloodshed and, interesting to 
note, the best opportunities for the spread 
of Christ’s kingdom, are in the places once 
far away but now only a few hours distant— 
Vietnam and Hong Kong, Berlin and Korea, 
to mention but a few.” 

He referred to his own consecration 21 
years ago in St. Mary’s Church and asked 
who knows what the new bishop is facing. 
Three of the participants at that ceremony, 
one of whom is a prisoner at this moment 
in Shanghai, little realized the nature of 
the burdens they would be called upon to 
bear. 

“These are glorious times,” he stressed, 
“when Christians should give example to 
the world of Christian hope and spiritual 
jey, te counteract the discouragement and 
the melancholy of those without faith. For 
out of all of this will come better days for 
this poor world. 

“But better or not, faith tells us that it 
is the will of God, that once men rejected 
the Creator, it is in the order of divine 
providence that disorder should be in the 
universe—if men choose that it should be. 

“Man made the choice that threw the 
whole of creation out of harmony. God did 
not will this, but He permitted it, as a re- 
sult of the abuse of free will; and He per- 
mits all the consequences that flow from 
it. 

“In His mercy He has given us the means 
to rise above the effects of this revolt. He 
has given us His Son, whose death gained 
for us an infinite source of grace and of 
merit, and infinite satisfaction for all sin. 
We have far more than we need in the con- 
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tinuing sacrifice of the mass, and in the 
sacraments. 

“This new bishop will bring these blessings 
to thousands. He will ordain native priests, 
he will build the church in new areas. 

PEACE TO HIS FLOCK 

“People cry for peace, pray for peace, yearn 
for peace. And the only true peace comes 
from submission to God’s will as evidenced 
in His commandments, and in the mysteri- 
ous play of His providence. 

“Bishop McNaughton will bring this peace 
to his flock, the peace of obedience, that 
meets the supreme test of Christ: ‘If you love 
Me, keep My commandments.’ 

“There is a false sense of peace that comes 
from security and plenty. The dangers 
imminent today are gradually weaning our 
people away from this dangerous and very 
selfish attitude, which Pope John calls the 
‘idleness of peace.’ 

“This new bishop will be mindful of the 
soil north of his mission, reddened by the 
blood of so many martyrs, and of so many 
of our young soldiers He will be mindful of 
the heroic decision of Bishop Byrne, who 
chose to remain at his post, loyally and 
stubbornly resisting to the end. 

“He receives the first great grace by the 
imposition of hands of the consecrating 
prelate and of the assisting bishops. Ask 
the Holy Spirit that with this imposition of 
the hands that this new bishop receive some 
of the spirit of the presiding prelate, some 
of his worldwide vision, some of his gen- 
erosity and kindness, some of his zeal, some 
of his untiring energy. And, incidentally, 
pray that he will receive some of your own 
spirit of sacrifice that has made it possible 
for your cardinal archbishop, and you, to 
be known all over the world for your out- 
standing interest in the whole church of 
Christ. 

“The task awaiting Bishop McNaughton is 
no child’s play. He will need all we can 
procure for him, by our prayers, so that in 
this ceremony the Holy Spirit will fill him 
abundantly with His gifts. 

“Ask the Holy Spirit, then to replace with 
His life, all inertia and fear; with His light, 
all darkness and uncertainty; with His love, 
all coldness and indifference; with His peace, 
all anger and resentment; with His strength, 
all weakness and indecision; with His joy, 
all sadness and discouragement.” 





WHERE DOES CONGRESS STAND ON 
THE BERLIN ISSUE? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FEeIGHAN] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
are growing signs that the position of 
the West on the Berlin crisis has begun 
to slip since the forthright reply on July 
17 of President Kennedy to the Russian 
aide memoire on Berlin and East Ger- 
many and President Kennedy’s firm, 
realistic, and rallying address to the Na- 
tion on July 25. The sequence of these 
two Presidential actions crystallized the 
deeply held feelings of the American 
people to meet the Russian challenge on 
Berlin and East Germany with all the 
resources, couraze, and determination 
our Nation could muster. For too long 
our people had borne the burden of 
Russian insults and provocations, slan- 
derous lies, blackmail, and cleverly im- 
plied threats of war, all emanating in an 
endless stream from Moscow. A high 
point in determination to act was regis- 
tered by the American people in response 
to President Kennedy’s position on Ber- 
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lin and East Germany. The voices of 


appeasement, dignified retreat, and 
graceful concession, had been chilled as 
the Nation united for the long-delayed 
confrontation with the Russians. 

In analyzing the Berlin crisis and its 
meaning to all the people of the world, 
President Kennedy concluded on this 
note: 

But above all it has now become—as never 
before—the great testing place of Western 
courage and will, a focal point where our 
solemn commitments and Soviet ambitions 
now meet in basic confrontation. 


This statement left no doubt that 
President Kennedy had accepted the 
challenge of the Russians on Berlin and 
East Germany. There would be no re- 
treat from responsibility, there would be 
no graceful concessions to the Russians. 
The West could not be blackmailed into 
weakness by the Russians. At least, none 
of these evils would be engaged in, so far 
as President Kennedy is concerned. 

In analyzing courses of action open 
to us and our associated allies President 
Kennedy stated: 

We intend to have a wider choice than 
humiliation or all-out nuclear action. 


To that end, the President made it 
clear he was taking immediate steps to 
strengthen our military capabilities and 
to provide the kind of diversity required 
to back up our political objectives. In 
calling for this stepup in our defense 
capabilities the President gave firm as- 
surances that ‘while we will not let 
panic shape our policy, neither will we 
permit timidity to direct our program.” 

There can be no doubt in the minds 
of responsible men that President Ken- 
nedy seeks a peaceful solution to the 
crisis of Berlin and East Germany. He 
made this clear to the Russian leaders 
in his response to the Russian aide 
memoire on Berlin and East Germany. 
He concurred with the Russian leaders 
in their claim that a peaceful settle- 
ment on Germany was long overdue. 
President Kennedy called for change in 
the present partition of Germany, that 
is change for the better, change that 
would be consistent with the freely ex- 
pressed will of the people directly con- 
cerned. 

President Kennedy warned the Rus- 
sian leaders that so long as they de- 
layed a peaceful settlement on the Ger- 
man problem, the dangers of war would 
be increased along with an increase of 
tensions throughout that vast area of 
central and eastern Europe now under 
Russian military occupation. He crys- 
tallized the issue in this meaningful 
statement: 

The U.S. Government continues to be- 
lieve that there will be no real solution of 
the German problem, nor any real tran- 
quillity in central Europe, until the Ger- 
man people are reunified in peace and free- 
dom on the basis of the universally recog- 
nized principle of self-determination, 


The position of the Government of 
the United States on Germany is clear. 
Our policy calls for a free and united 
Germany. We prefer that this political 
objective be accomplished by peaceful 
means through the exercise of the uni- 
versally accepted principle of self-de- 
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termination. President Kennedy has 
left no doubts on these crucial issues. 

However, the voices of appeasement 
are beginning to unfreeze. In the last 
3 weeks certain prominent columnists 
have been working overtime trying to 
convince the American people that the 
Russians will never accept anything but 
a@ permanently divided Germany. They 
argue that since the Russians have made 
up their minds on a permanently par- 
titioned Germany and that since the 
Russians are in physical control of the 
area in dispute, there is nothing we can 
do about it. They suggest that if we try 
to change the present unnatural situa- 
tion in Berlin and East Germany war 
will surely result. These are classic 
examples of the kind of negative, 
unimaginative, timid thinking that 
swamped the Eisenhower administration 
and produced the sterile policy toward 
the Russians which over the past several 
years earned us the disrespect of many 
nations of the world. This same kind 
of thinking is an open invitation to in- 
ternational gangsters and ruffians to 
heap additional insults, degradation, and 
threats against the interests of the 
United States in all quarters of the 
world. 

Some columnists have been so bold as 
to make public claims that France and 
Great Britain do not favor a united Ger- 
many, because they feel a united Ger- 
many will dominate Europe. If these 
claims are true, this is startling news, 
since the American people have been led 
to believe the Western Powers were in 
harmony on the need for a free and 
united Germany. The terms—France 
and Great Britain—are loose terms, often 
loosely used in the political sense. As 
used, do they mean the Governments of 
those countries? This seems unlikely 
since both France and Great Britain 
have called for a free and united Ger- 
many in their respective responses to the 
Russian aide memoire. If these colum- 
nists mean the people of Great Britain 
and France, the question arises, by what 
means were the opinions of the peoples 
of these countries ascertained. It is 
always possible to report the opinions 
held by a relatively small group of people 
who are vocal, but whose noisy activities 
are no reflection of their relative 
strength to the sentiments of the gen- 
eral population. This is especially true 
with regard to the appeasers and the 
professional pacifists. 

Still another columnist reports that 
“we will suffer some humiliations in 
Berlin. We will be under constant pres- 


sures. We can hang on without losing 
face. But humiliations must be ex- 
pected.” This suggests that our posi- 


tion in Berlin is precarious, that we are 
hanging on by the skin of our teeth, and 
that we are about to be forcibly ejected 
from that beleaguered city. It also sug- 
gests that all we can expect is a revised 
status quo, revised in a manner to 
feather the Russians’ nest, which would 
surely end up as being a great deal worse 
than humiliation for the United States. 
It is inept and inaccurate reporting such 
as this which encourages the Russians 
to be more aggressive, more demanding, 
and bolder in their brinkmanship. It 
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also invites the American people to op- 
pose President Kennedy’s program 
which rejects both humiliation and 
nuclear war. 

It would seem that for some people 
fear of a strong and united Germany is 
greater than fear of a strong Russian 
empire that not only threatens the peace 
of the world, but threatens the very exist- 
ence of free society. It is strange that 
when the chips are dowr. with the Rus- 
sians extraneous arguments such as 
“fear that Germany will dominate Eu- 
rope” are propagated by some elements 
of the free press. It is equally strange 
that at this moment of crisis the free 
press appears to forget if not ignore the 
tremendous gains that have been made 
over the past 12 years toward a united 
Europe, the reconciliation of differences 
between the leaders of France and Ger- 
many based upon their common Euro- 
pean heritage, and the manner in which 
the German Federal Republic has won 
a respected place in the councils of 
NATO. 

It is both illogical and divisive to ques- 
tion the right of the German people to 
hold membership in the European com- 
munity of nations or to warn that a free 
and united Germany would bring harm- 
ful effects to the long-range interests of 
free Europe. Such arguments deny the 
self-evident values of the Marshall plan, 
discredit the right of the European 
peoples to unite for common defense, and 
cast doubt upon the desirability of the 
free world community pushing ahead to 
develop its economic, political, and mil- 
itary strength to a point capable of dis- 
couraging the Russian imperialists from 
carrying out their well-laid plans of 
world domination. Yet these views are 
advanced in the free press of the United 
States. Perhaps their appearance is a 
testament to the fact that our press is 
free. I would like to think so because 
it is difficult to find any justification in 
fact for them. 

The whittling away of President 
Kennedy’s firm and positive position on 
Berlin and East Germany is not a reflec- 
tion of the deeply held feelings of the 
American people. It does violence to 
their highest hopes. But this whittling 
away will continue until the announced 
negotiations with the Russians takes 
place. Khrushchev will be persuaded by 
the whittlers that he was right in his 
first estimates of the Kennedy admin- 
istration—that it would fold up in the 
face of an early and tough test of will 
and courage. This will make the Rus- 
sians bolder in their threats and more 
demanding at the conference table—a 
situation which could lead to the most 
serious miscalculations on the leadership 
of President Kennedy. 

The real issue of Berlin and East Ger- 
many is becoming more confused with 
each passing day. Russian propaganda 
taken together with the activities of the 
whittlers in the free press are playing 
a major role in creating this confusion. 
In these circumstances, Congress can 
provide a needed service by helping Pres- 
ident Kennedy to clear the atmosphere 
before negotiations with the Russians 
begin. Congress has yet to go on record 
as supporting the firm, positive political 
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position taken by President Kennedy in 
his reply to the Russian aide memoire 
and in his rallying speech to the Nation. 
The issue remains whether Congress will 
support President Kennedy in his call 
for a peaceful solution to the problem of 
Berlin and East Germany through exer- 
cise of the principle of self-determina- 
tion for the people directly concerned. 

I trust that Congress will not adjourn 
before taking action on House Concur- 
rent Resolution 351, as revised. The 
Members of the House were prepared to 
act on such a resolution as far back as 
Monday, August 7. As the Members 
know, there was a difference of opinion 
on the language of House Concurrent 
Resolution 351 as originally introduced. 
The distinguished chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee took 
the initiative and reconciled the differ- 
ences between Members and caused to 
be printed for the committee a revised 
resolution which expressed meaningful 
support for the position taken by Presi- 
dent Kennedy on Berlin and East Ger- 
many. But that resolution was not 
acted on as scheduled. It was held over. 
I am not aware of any definite plans 
that have been made by the leadership 
to bring this resolution before the House 
for a vote. 

I have been given to understand that 
the Department of State has no objec- 
tion to the language of the resolution as 
revised. I am also advised that Presi- 
dent Kennedy has left to Congress the 
decision as to whether it will express 
support for the position he has taken and 
how it will express such support. It is 
now up to Congress to act. 





ADMINISTRATION AND EFFECTIVE- 
NESS OF THE NEW EMERGENCY 
FEED GRAINS PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, during 
consideration by this body last week of 
a@ program for the eradication of hog 
cholera, my good friend, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ArRENpDs] raised cer- 
tain questions regarding the administra- 
tion and effectiveness of the new emer- 
gency feed grains program. I regret that 
I was not on the floor when the gentle- 
man delivered his speech. I have since 
read it in the REcorp. 

This is at least the second time to my 
personal knowledge that the gentleman 
has undertaken to criticize the admin- 
istration of the feed grain program in 
speeches on the floor of the House. 

The gentleman should take a leaf 
from the book of one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of his party and one 
of the most distinguished Members of 
the House, the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Hoeven]. 

In his debate on the farm bill, the 
gentleman from Iowa said: 

I find that in my section of the Corn Belt, 
the feed grain program is a very popular 
program. The degree of participation in the 
program certainly indicates that. The par- 
ticipation in Iowa is 65.4 percent; Minnesota, 
50.2; Missouri, 58.9; North Dakota, 73.5; and 
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Nebraska, 71.5—all in the great feed grain 
area of this country. 


This is not my language; this is the 
language of the distinguished and able 
ranking Republican member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, the gentleman 
from Iowa, Mr. HoEvVEN. 

The gentleman from Illinois has taken 
exception to the role of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and, in particular, 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman in 
regulating the flow of surplus corn into 
the commercial market. 

Much of the 1959 corn crop was high 
in moisture content and much of it was 
placed in storage last fall under policies 
adopted by the previous administration 
to avoid a sudden break in the corn 
market. 

Consequently, it has been necessary 
to make space for the alltime record 
absorption of corn under the 1960 un- 
limited production corn program and 
space at country points for storage of the 
1961 corn crop. 

CCC did not “dump” stocks; it moved 
from country storage points corn that 
was either out of condition or in danger 
of going out of condition. 

Except for limited lots marketed to 
date with feed grains program certifi- 
cates, any No. 1 or No, 2 corn sold at less 
than the CCC minimum price contained 
moisture in excess of 13% percent and 
was not acceptable for continued storage 
for that reason. 

The implication that this No. 1 or No. 
2 corn was sold at an unjustifiable dis- 
count from the statutory price carried 
in the CCC monthly sales list is incor- 
rect. These corn sales involved only 
nonstorable corn priced through com- 
petitive bids as compared with the statu- 
tory minimum price for storable corn. 
Secretary Freeman has not violated the 
intent of Congress by these administra- 
tive acts. 

At no time did he say the CCC would 
not sellcorn. He did state that he would 
adminster the program in such a man- 
ner that producers of corn would not 
realize less income from their 1960 pro- 
duction than if there had been no pro- 
gram. And he has abided by that state- 
ment in complete accord with the 
administration’s efforts to maintain farm 
income at a reasonable level while gain- 
ing every possible saving for the tax- 
payer. 

Regardless of charges to the contrary, 
the program is accomplishing this goal. 

The simple fact is that for every 
bushel of corn not produced and not ac- 
quired by CCC, a saving of $1.10 per 
bushel in storage, handling, transporta- 
tion, and interest charges accrues to the 
Government, and hence to the taxpayer, 
over the period CCC would have to hold 
the corn until it could be reached for 
disposition. At the same time, net farm 
income is 10 percent greater this year 
than it was last year. Apparently, what 
cannot be done is being done under this 
program. 

The gentleman from Illinois charges 
that the program has scarcely made a 
dent in the feed grain surplus, and that 
this will become more and more appar- 
ent as the September and October re- 
ports become available. 
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September 1 estimates of the De- 
partment of Agriculture indicate that in 
point of fact the corn crop under the 
new program will be about 650 million 
bushels less than it would have been had 
the feed grains law not been enacted and 
that it will be some 540 million bushels 
under the 1960 production figure. This, 
to use a well-understood colloquialism, is 
not “hay.” It is corn and corn to the 
tune of over one-half billion bushels 
which will not have to find its way into 
CCC stocks. 

The lack of interest of the corn proc- 
essors in buying and holding inventory 
supplies of corn, alleged by the gentle- 
man from Illinois, is not a new develop- 
ment and can hardly be attributed to the 
feed grains program. CCC presently 
holds 1.2 billion bushels of corn and is 
acquiring more than 500 million bushels 
this fall. Corn processors have had am- 
ple opportunity to purchase stocks from 
the 1960 crop if they so desired. The 
size of CCC inventories indicate that they 
have not been unwilling over the years 
for CCC to carry stocks at Government 
expense. 

The specific instance cited of corn sold 
to an “eastern distillery’ must be taken 
in the context of the circumstances. 
Made in the interest of general public 
policy, it was to prevent the use by the 
processor of Cuban molasses. The sale 
constituted a small quantity of the low- 
est grade corn available in CCC inven- 
tories and was sold under severe re- 
strictions as to gain by the processor. 

When these two facts are considered, 
I doubt there is any quarrel with the 
transaction. 

On the other hand, the plight of the 
drought-stricken farmers of the north- 
ern Great Plains States is without the 
jurisdiction of this program. 

The price at which corn may be sold 
for livestock feed in drought-stricken 
areas is set by law. Public Law 87-127 
sets the price for such sales at not less 
than 75 percent of the current support 
price. 

At the same time he is charging the 
Secretary of Agriculture with refusing 
to sell corn below the established price 
to drought-stricken farmers—something 
he cannot do under existing law—my col- 
league states that CCC is “dumping” 
grain sorghums on the market. If this 
were true such action certainly would 
force down the cost of grain sorghums 
to these same farmers, perhaps easing 
their burden. But it would place other 
producers and consumers in equal 
jeopardy. 

CCC is not “dumping” grain sorghums 
on the market. It has offered to sell 
grain sorghums at the market price to 
assure reasonable and stable prices to 
producers and to users of feed grains and 
to consumers of livestock products; and 
to help maintain a reasonable relation- 
ship between livestock and feed prices 
during the period of transition to a more 
realistic balance of feed grain supplies. 
The offer to sell at market was in part 
to honor the obligation under which CCC 
would assist program compliers in mar- 
keting their payment-in-kind certificates 
so that, incomewise, they will not be at 
@ disadvantage to noncompliers. Nor 
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will noncompliers benefit from the pur- 
chase of “phantom corn acres”—those 
either nonexistent or which previously 
were not devoted to corn production. 

It is true that nonparticipants could 
exceed their 1960 acreage; the best esti- 
mates indicate that some additional 
acres were planted to corn by nonpartici- 
pants. It is true that some producers 
who signed up changed their minds and 
later did not divert all the acres origi- 
nally anticipated. The Department ex- 
pected this from the beginning. 

But conservation payments are being 
made only to those producers who ac- 
tually divert acreage. The Department 
estimates that the total payment for 
land diverted will be about $730 million, 
if all producers live up to their stated 
intentions. However, it will pay only 
for acreage determined by actual meas- 
urement to be diverted. Final payments 
now being made will be limited to that 
amount due to complete the total com- 
pensation on the acreage actually divert- 
ed, not in excess of the intended diver- 
sion listed on the original application 
sheet. 

As for creating a surplus of soybeans 
by giving farmers the incentive of higher 
price supports for beans, the Depart- 
ment anticipates little difficulty in mak- 
ing effective use in domestic and foreign 
outlets of any soybeans that CCC will 
actually acquire. There is no question 
the program has tended to discourage 
possible further increases in corn acre- 
age. Many acres which otherwise might 
have gone to corn, without the feed 
grains program and the higher bean sup- 
port, undoubtedly went in large part to 
soybeans. And the large bean crop plus 
the $2.30 support price will increase farm 
income. 

In discussing the wheat program my 
friend from Illinois quoted, as a goal of 
the new program, from the “Factsheet— 
1962 wheat stabilization program,” the 
following: 

Save the taxpayers about $258 million—$50 
million during the 1962 crop year; the re- 
mainder during the period that the Govern- 
ment probably would have had to hold wheat 
added to present stocks. 


He challenged this statement on the 
basis that increased export subsidies 
would offset the saving in reduced wheat 
stocks held by the Government. The 
figures cited relate only to the one factor, 
“carrying charges.” Present estimates 
are that the wheat program will result 
in savings of $52 million in carrying 
charges the first year and $319 million 
during the entire period that the wheat 
would have been held. 

The export subsidy cost will increase 
on wheat exported—about $135 million 
in the first year. However, the primary 
outlet for wheat in CCC stocks is the 
export market. Hence, the ultimate dis- 
position of wheat which would have been 
produced on diverted acreage must be 
assumed to be through export chan- 
nels. This would require a subsidy of at 
least 80 cents per bushel on 237 million 
bushels or $190 million. This is an ulti- 
mate saving, just as much as carrying 
charges. 
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There has been no embargo or boy- 
cott on Public Law 480 sales of Soft Red 
Winter wheat. 

Earlier in the season, Public Law 480 
sales were low because of the unavail- 
ability of Soft wheat for such export 
movement from CCC stocks. However, 
with the new crop at hand, 13 million 
bushels of Soft Red Winter wheat have 
now been allocated for current program- 
ing under title I of Public Law 480 and 
negotiations are in progress with some 
of the major importing countries. 

Beginning under the previous admin- 
istration, it has been the policy to main- 
tain allocation control over Public Law 
480 commitments so as to guard against 
excessive diversions from domestic needs 
and from export outlets offering dollar 
payment. This policy is in line with the 
law authorizing the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram. 

I hope this brief discussion will serve 
to clarify some of the questions raised 
by my distinguished colleague with re- 
gard to the feed grains program. It is 
working. 

In view of present crop prospects, it is 
apparent that had there been no pro- 
gram, feed grain prices today would be 
much lower than they are. Instead, farm 
income has increased while costs of sur- 
plus stockpiling to the Government and 
the public are decreasing. 





SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REcorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am placing in the Recorp the 
report of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, dated August 
17, 1961, on my bill, H.R. 4817, to make 
social security a voluntary program to 
the extent that it would permit our citi- 
zens to provide for their retirement and 
support of their legal dependents 
through a program of their own selec- 
tion. 

I believe that this amendment pro- 
vides the salvation of the social security 
program upon which the great bulk of 
our citizens have today based their re- 
tirement. In a speech appearing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, March 6, 1961— 
pages 3293-3294—‘“Politics Will De- 
stroy Social Security,” I tried to point up 
the reasons the social security system as 
it presently stands and is programed to 
develop has within it the seeds of de- 
struction. In essence, it is the old chain 
letter formula which looks good for those 
who are the early participants, but bogs 
down as it reaches maturity. The pass- 
ing generation, those over 65, and the 
working generation, those over 21 are 
still among the early participants. So 
things still look good. The oncoming 
generations, those who become 21 after 
1970 will not be among the early par- 
ticipants and the basic flaws in the sys- 
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tem will become more and more ap- 
parent. 

I have had two purposes in introduc- 
ing H.R. 4817, which I introduced in 
previous Congresses... ‘The first purpose 
is to try to preserve the integrity of the 
social security program for those who 
are presently counting upon it and to 
keep it available to those people—per- 
haps 5 percent of our population—who 
would not take out retirement programs 
for themselves otherwise. 

The second purpose is to expose the 
false statements made by the promoters 
of the social security system and let the 
people know the truth of what has been 
done and what the present program 
really is. 

The August 17, 1961, report of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on my bill H.R. 
4817 has fulfilled this second purpose to 
a large degree. 

This report clearly dispels the false 
doctrine that the contributions of the 
individual match the benefits paid to 
him on an insurance basis. As the re- 
port accurately states: 

The people electing coverage under private 
benefit plans would, in general, be those who 
could expect to get proportionately lower re- 
turns from the Federal system and thus 
would represent proportionately lower bene- 
fit costs. The people who would remain un- 
der the Federal system would thus consist of 
a@ relatively large number of people who are 
already near retirement age, who have large 
families, or for some other reason could ex- 
pect to get more out of the system. i) 


This is clearly a share the wealth plan, 
not an insurance plan, and was never 
designed to be anything else. The use of 
language to create the impression that 
this program was insurance was deliber- 
ately designed to deceive the people as to 
what the program really was. 

Now this does not mean that share the 
wealth is per se wrong, or that a social 
program of this sort is wrong. Cer- 
tainly, though, the people rightly can be 
concerned by the fact that it was sold 
to them under false premises. Why was 
it sold under false premises? If share 
the wealth is proper, in this field, or any 
field, why not advance the program 
openly without shame? 

I believe the answer is that share-the- 
wealth programs, though at first blush 
may seem to be sound and charitable, 
are upon analysis destructive of human 
welfare, human freedom, and human 
progress. Certainly history is full of 
share-the-wealth plans that failed and 
to date no one can point to one which 
has been successful over any reasonable 
period of time. 

We had the logic of this situation be- 
fore the Congress in a rather compact 
form when we went into the merits of 
fiood insurance. Why is flood insurance 
not well developed in the private sector, 
so people come to the Federal Govern- 
ment to promote it? The answer is 
quite obvious, a person can tell for him- 
self whether his property is subject to 
floods. If he builds on high ground he 
has no need of flood insurance. If he 
builds right next to a riverbank he has 
great need. Should the person who 
builds on high land pay part of the cost 
of the person who chooses to build on 
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a riverbank? Well, if there were no 
choice perhaps, but certainly if such a 
system were established there would be 
no cause for people to exercise judgment 
about building on flood-free areas. This 
would encourage economic waste from 
floods. 

So it is in any field of human en- 
deavor. Insurance is valuable against 
risks to which all of us are subject in 
spite of the reasonable precautions we 
can take; for example, windstorms, fire, 
disease, early death, accident, theft. 
Then, indeed, the risk can be spread 
among many people equally because they 
share the risk with some measure of 
equality. But to spread risk through 
the insurance process to people who do 
not have the risk or have it inequally 
because of precautions human beings can 
take for themselves is to destroy the 
process of human beings taking precau- 
tion. 

The full report of HEW follows: 

AvucusT 17, 1961 

Hon. Wirisur D. MILLs, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in re- 
sponse to your request of February 27, 1961, 
for a report on H.R. 4817, a bill to encourage 
the use of private benefit plans in lieu of 
social security by providing that individuals 
who are eligible for certain benefits under 
such plans shall not be entitled to social 
security benefits or subject to social security 
taxes. 

The bill provides that an individual whose 
services would otherwise be covered by the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram could choose to be covered by a private 
insurance policy or public or private retire- 
ment plan giving protection equivalent in 
type and amount to that provided under the 
Federal program, in lieu of coverage of his 
services under that program. In any case 
where the individual’s protection under such 
a policy or plan was terminated, the equiva- 
lent of old-age and survivors insurance taxes 
would be transferred by the insurer to the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund and the individual’s rights under 
the Federal program would be determined as 
though he had been under its coverage dur- 
ing the period when he had been covered by 
the policy or plan. (The bill does not take 
into account the benefits for disabled work- 
ers and their families provided by the 1956 
and 1958 amendments and the establishment 
of a Federal Disability Insurance Trust 
Fund.) 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare recommends against enactment of 
H.R. 4817. 

In order to provide protection at a reason- 
able cost to the workers of the Nation and 
their families against the insecurity and des- 
titution that can result from loss of earnings 
upon retirement, disability, or death, it is 
essential that the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program be compul- 
sory. Under this program the contributions 
of an individual do not necessarily match 
the value of the benefits paid to him. The 
program contains eligibility and benefit pro- 
visions under which workers nearing retire- 
ment age when their jobs were brought 
under the program, and those with large 
families, often receive benefits considerably 
in excess of the contributions they have 
made. With such a benefit structure the 
system would be susceptible to adverse selec- 
tion if people were allowed to elect to be cov- 
ered under private benefit plans instead of 
the Federal system. The people electing cov- 
erage under private benefit plans would, in 
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general, be those who could expect to get 
proportionately lower returns from the Fed- 
eral system and thus would represent pro- 
portionately lower benefit costs. The peo- 
ple who would remain under the Federal 
system would thus consist of a relatively 
large number of people who are already near 
retirement age, who have large families, or 
who for some other reason could expect to 
get the most out of the system. The high 
contribution rate required to support a sys- 
tem composed in considerable part of people 
in these groups would place the insurance 
beyond the reach of people with moderate or 
low incomes—those who need it most. In 
order to keep the cost of the Federal pro- 
gram at reasonable levels, the continued par- 
ticipation under the program by all covered 
workers—those who stand to get relatively 
little in benefits, in relation to their con- 
tributions, as well as those who stand to get 
a great deal—needs to be assured. 

A further point is that the bill would cre- 
ate administrative difficulties for insurance 
companies, employers, and the Government 
out of all proportion to its possible effective- 
ness. Private benefit plans, to qualify as 
benefit plans in lieu of social security, would 
have to be almost completely revised. These 
plans are now designed to supplement bene- 
fits under the Federal program rather than 
to substitute for them. Similarly, private 
insurance companies do not now generally 
issue policies providing protection equiva- 
lent in type and amount to that provided 
by the Federal program. Moreover, it would 
appear that they would have great diffi- 
culty in doing so. If the policies were made 
identical with the provisions under the Fed- 
eral program, the companies would have to 
provide protection related to the individual’s 
earnings. They would also have to make 
determinations of family relationship, de- 
pendency, and current earnings of the re- 
tired worker or other beneficiary—determi- 
nations that would be difficult and costly for 
individual companies to make. If they were 
to provide benefits without regard to the 
beneficiary’s current earnings, their admin- 
istrative costs would be lower but benefit 
costs—and therefore premiums—would be 
substantially higher. 

If the protection of the Federal program 
were improved, the policies and plans previ- 
ously approved might no longer qualify un- 
less they also made comparable changes. 
The necessary adjustments could probably 
be made if the improvements in the Federal 
program were limited to future beneficiaries. 
If, however, benefits for people already on 
the rolls were increased to keep the program 
in line with changes in wage and price levels, 
as has been done several times in the past 
and in all likelihood will be done in the 
future, the insurance company or staff re- 
tirement plan would also have to increase 
payments to its current beneficiaries; it is 
hard to see how it could do so. The virtual 
impossibility of keeping alternative plans in 
line with a dynamic program such as old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance has 
constituted a strong argument against 
enactment of the plan proposed by H.R. 4817. 

Another administrative consideration is 
that even though an individual was covered 
under an insurance policy or retirement plan 
in lieu of social security, complete records 
of his employment or self-employment that 
would otherwise be covered under the Fed- 
eral program would have to be maintained. 
The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would need such records in case the 
person later came under the Federal pro- 
gram, as might happen in many cases under 
the proposal. The Treasury Department 
would need the records to determine whether 
the individual’s protection was equivalent to 
that provided by the Federal program. The 
insurer would need the records in order to 
determine its obligations under the policy 
or plan. The administrative burden of 
making the records continually available to 
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whichever agency needed them at any given 
time would be substantial, even if the actual 
recordkeeping were centralized. 

The proposal would also create a serious 
administrative burden for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. For example, the Treasury De- 
partment would be required to ascertain 
that every policy issued and every benefit 
plan set up under the proposal provided 
protection equivalent in type and amount 
to that which would be provided by the 
Federal program on the basis of the wages 
and self-employment income of the in- 
dividual and that it provided the required 
cash surrender value. A continuing check 
would be required because the potential 
protection would vary with changes in fam- 
ily situations, benefit levels, and other fac- 
tors, and the potential contributions would 
vary with tax rates and earnings levels. And 
of course if the Federal program were re- 
vised the policies and plans previously ap- 
proved would have to be reexamined. 

In view of the very harmful effects the 
bill could have on the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program we recommend 
that it not be enacted by the Congress. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et that there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this report from the standpoint of 
the administration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
WILbBuR J. COHEN, 
Assistant Secretary. 





STRATOVISION AND EDUCATION 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Conte] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
REcoOrD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CONTE. Mr. Speaker, this month 
there is being inaugurated in the Middle 
West an experiment in education which 
could revolutionize the American class- 
room and some day help solve the tre- 
mendous educational needs in under- 
developed nations throughout the world. 
It is an experiment which proves also 
that the money and effort spent in in- 
dustrial research and development pays 
off in unforeseen ways. 

On Monday, September 11, nearly 1 
million schoolchildren in the States of 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin will begin to receive 
regular instruction through educational 
television programs beamed to them 
from a “flying schoolroom” 25,000 feet 
in the air. The “flying schoolroom” is 
a DC-6 airplane specially equipped to 
transmit television programs which have 
been prepared by the Midwest Council 
on Airborne Television Instruction. 

This technique of airborne telecasting, 
called stratovision, was invented 17 years 
ago by a young Texas-born electronics 
engineer of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. He knew that a television signal 
transmitted from high above the earth 
would travel much farther than a signal 
transmitted from near the ground which 
is limited by the curvature of the earth. 

This young engineer, named Charles 
E. Nobles, convinced Westinghouse that 
the idea was worth researching, and for 
3 years he directed an experimental pro- 
gram using a modified B-29 bomber as 
his flying laboratory. In June 1948, be- 
fore there was any east-west coaxial 
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cable in service, viewers as far away 
as Michigan were surprised to find them- 
selves watching the Republican National 
Convention in Philadelphia. 

His stratovision system was technically 
successful but when the coaxial cable 
solved the commercial need for long-dis- 
tance transmission of television pro- 
grams, stratovision was put on the shelf. 

But the fruits of research never die. 
Just 2 years ago, a Westinghouse col- 
league of Mr. Nobles—Mr. Reuben Lee— 
saw in stratovision an answer to one of 
the most difficult problems facing our 
schools—how to get expert instruction in 
many varied or advanced courses into the 
thousands of schools which otherwise 
could not offer such variety or advanced 
teaching. 

Mr. Nobles and Mr. Lee talked with 
Dr. John A. Hutcheson, vice president in 
charge of engineering for Westinghouse, 
and he, in turn, approached the Ford 
Foundation. As a result, the Midwest 
Council on Airborne Television Instruc- 
tion was formed to carry out this historic 
venture and Westinghouse agreed to pro- 
vide the technical know-how and assist- 
ance. 

This extraordinary educational pro- 
gram now is centered at Purdue Univer- 
sity where the Midwest Council makes 
its headquarters and where the univer- 
Sity’s television studio facilities and its 
airport are used. So it is, that a big 
four-engined airplane will be circling 
over Montpelier, Ind., for 4 days a week 
from September 11 through May. 

Educators from many foreign coun- 
tries already are looking into this totally 
new program. Imagine what could be 
done with this technique in such a land 
as India where millions could be taught 
to read and write, taught sanitation or 
agricultural methods at very low ex- 
pense. Some day the programs may be 
beamed not from high-flying airplanes 
but from satellites. 

And all this because an imaginative 
electronics engineer and a research- 
minded company were willing to devote 
time and money on a “blue sky” idea 
nearly two decades ago. 





HITLER’S INVASION OF POLAND 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ryan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, September 
1 marked the 22d anniversary of a sad, 
tragic, and fateful event. Twenty-two 
years ago Hitler’s war-hungry armies 
marched into Poland in a manner al- 
most unprecedented in modern world 
history: Germans were ordered without 
a formal declaration of war, early in the 
morning of that day, to attack Poland 
with all the forces at their disposal. 
This they did in flagrant violation of 
international law, and also in defiance 
of the elemental laws of the civilized 
world. In swift and successive moves 
Hitler attained his immediate objective: 
he defeated Poland. In the course of a 
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month’s ferocious fighting the sovereign 
and independent Poland ceased to exist, 
and the unhappy people of Poland ex- 
perienced the worst tragedy in their long 
and turbulent history. 

It is hardly necessary to mention even 
the most important world-shaking 
events that followed Hitler’s attack on 
Poland. By his unjust and unprovoked 
attack Hitler let loose forces of evil, 
forces of destruction and death, which, 
after causing veritable havoc to most 
of the world and death to tens of mil- 
lions and rendering other tens of mil- 
lions homeless and helpless, still haunt 
and harass us today. The attack on 
Poland 22 years ago heralded the com- 
ing of the most destructive of wars that 
caused more misery and misfortune to 
more human beings than any war in 
known history. 

In observing this fateful anniversary 
we pay tribute to the gallant and help- 
less people of Poland who, like the un- 
known soldier of every war, fought and 
died for the glory of Poland and for 
human freedom. 





THE LATE ROBERT E. GROSS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. JoHN W. Davis] 
was recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with deep regret that I call the 
attention of this body to the passing of 
Mr. Robert E. Gross, who was chairman 
of the board of the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., and who died at Fairmount Hos- 
pital, Santa Monica, Calif., on Septem- 
ber 3, at the age of 64. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and also that all Members who 
desire to do so might extend their re- 
marks following mine. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
considerable sorrow that I report to this 
House the passing of my friend and con- 
stituent, Robert Gross, who was chair- 
man of the board of the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., and one of the pil- 
lars of community life where he lived as 
well as one of the most important in- 
dustrialists in the Nation. 

Beginning with the purchase of the 
Lockheed Corp. in 1932, Bob was 
largely responsible for the growth of this 
company to the point where it now has 
more than 66,000 employees and ranks 
28th in terms of net assets among all 
of the commercial enterprises in the Na- 
tion. His philosophy and vision have 
carried Bob Gross and his company to 
international renown in aviation and air- 
space findings. 

To give you a sample of this philos- 
ophy, I quote, from a talk he made to his 
employees: 

There is a certain feeling of courage and 
hope when you work in the field of the air. 
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You instinctively look up and not down. 
You look ahead and not back. You look 
ahead where the horizons are absolutely 
unlimited. 


In the course of his years at Lock- 
heed, Bob Gross participated in what 
we recognize now to be an almost revo- 
lutionary change in the whole economic 
structure of southern California. He 
was a leader. He was a gentle, wise, 
and thoughtful and kind man who will 
be missed by his many friends in every 
area of our society. I know I express 
the wish of every Congressman to extend 
to the Gross family our sadness at his 
passing and our profound respect for all 
that he accomplished in life. 

His philosophy—and vision—have car- 
ried Bob Gross and his company to in- 
ternational renown in aviation and the 
aerospace sciences. 

There is a certain feeling of courage and 
hope when you work in the field of the air. 
You instinctively look up, not down. You 
look ahead, not back. You look ahead where 
the horizons are absolutely unlimited. 


So spoke Robert E. Gross to employees 
of the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. on the 
25th anniversary of the company in 
1957. 

Robert Ellsworth Gross was born in 
Roxbury, Mass., on May 11, 1897. His 
parents were Robert Haven Gross, a 
prominent figure for a quarter century 
in the Nation’s coal and copper indus- 
tries, and Mabel Bowman Gross. 

Throughout his career Gross has been 
guided by faith in aviation’s inevitable 
growth. He attended Newton High 
School in Newton, Mass., St. George’s— 
preparatory—and Harvard College— 
1916--19—where he played on the hockey 
and baseball teams and was active in 
other campus affairs. 

He looked instinctively to the skies 33 
years ago and he continues to look up— 
and ahead—to unlimited horizons. 

Gross has guided the development of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. from a small 
establishment with less than 60,000 
square feet of rented factory space to a 
16-million-square-foot industrial giant 
with yearly sales of better than $1 bil- 
lion, 66,500 employees, and a record of 
leadership in commercial and military 
aviation, missiles, spacecraft, electronics, 
propulsion, shipbuilding, heavy con- 
struction, complex transportation, and 
communications systems and related 
activities. 

Last March 22 at the University of 
California’s Charter Day ceremonies, 
Gross was awarded an honorary doctor 
of law degree. The citation described 
him as a “businessman, builder, patriot, 
whose life has been dedicated to giving 
reality to dreams of the future,” and 
aman “who built a small depression- 
broken business into one of the world’s 
industrial giants.” 

Conferring the degree, University of 
California President Clark Kerr noted 
not only Gross’ efforts in laying the 
foundation of international aviation for 
bringing the people of the world closer 
together and his leadership in aerospace 
activities for a strengthened defense for 
America, but also his work as a “civic 
leader with a deep sense of human values 
who continues to concentrate on new 
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projects for a peaceful, better world of 
tomorrow.” 

His record of public service and an 
active business life included member- 
ship on the boards of the Good Samari- 
tan Hospital in Los Angeles and the 
Children’s Hospital in Boston. 

He was southwest area chairman and 
vice chairman of the united community 
campaigns of America and chairman of 
the U.S. savings bond campaign in 1957. 

Active in the affairs of St. Alban’s 
Episcopal Church and the Los Angeles 
diocese, Mr. Gross was awarded an hon- 
orary doctoral degree by the University 
of Redlands for his religious and civic 
work. He served as a trustee for the 
Boys Club of Southern California, and 
as a member of the board of the Arth- 
ritis and Rheumatism Foundation. 

In June—June 22—of this year he re- 
ceived one of four National Brotherhood 
Awards at the 13th annual brotherhood 
testimonial dinner in Los Angeles. 

Demonstrating a continuing interest in 
the education of America’s youth, he ic 
a member of the Art Council of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. He 
served as overseer of Harvard Univer- 
sity during the 1950’s and is now help- 
ing direct the Lockheed leadership fund 
in assisting worthy students studying for 
careers related to the aerospace industry. 

In 1955 he served as president of the 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences and 
was named “California Industrialist of 
the Year” in 1959. 

Gross began his business career in 
Boston with Lee, Higginson & Co., a 
banking firm, shortly after his gradu- 
ation from Harvard. Later he served in 
New York, then London, traveling widely 
on the continent, where he received lib- 
eral training in international banking 
and corporate finance. 

In 1928 Lee, Higginson dispatched 
Gross, who had become a specialist in 
aviation investments, to study the growth 
possibilities of the Stearman Airplane 
Co. in Wichita, Kans. Impressed with 
Stearman’s prospects, Gross invested 
$20,000 of his own money in Stearman. 

At that time Gross made another sally 
into the airplane business when he and 
his younger brother, Courtlandt S. Gross, 
launched the Viking Flying Boat Co. at 
New Haven, Conn. The world market 
collapse wiped out the demand for pri- 
vate flying boats, but his faith in avi- 
ation’s future remained high. 

Becoming interested in Varney Speed 
Lines, a small, swift California airline, 
Gross was impressed by the speed and 
performance of Varney’s Lockheed-built 
low-wing Orion transports on his Los 
Angeles-San Francisco run. Believing 
that in the Lockheed Aircraft Co., then 
in bankruptcy, there lay the nucleus of 
a successful aviation enterprise, he and 
a group of associates—including Walter 
T. Varney, Lloyd Stearman, and Cyril 
Chappellet, now a Lockheed senior vice 
president—purchased assets of the Bur- 
bank, Calif., company in June 1932. 

In the middle of the most severe eco- 
nomic setback the United States had yet 
experienced, they formed the present 
Tockheed Aircraft Corp. with Stearman 
as president and Gross as treasurer and 
chairman of the board. ‘ 
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No one knew better than Gross the 
difficulties that lay ahead in building a 
strong business from what was at best a 
speculative investment. Gross retained 
the board chairmanship and took on 
added responsibilities as president in 
1934. He became chief executive officer 
and chairman in 1956 when Courtlandt 
S. Gross was elected president of Lock- 
heed and assumed active management of 
the corporation. 

At the same time, D. J. Haughton as- 
sumed the post of executive vice presi- 
dent previously held by Courtlandt 
Gross. 

Under this management team Lock- 
heed has devoted itself to massive 
scientific and engineering endeavors. 
It has grown to America’s 28th largest 
industrial firm. Its interests have 
spread over the free world, with offices 
and facilities on five continents. 

Among the achievements of Lockheed 
under the Gross brothers’ leadership: 
The Agena, first satellite to achieve polar 
orbit; the Polaris, first successful missile 
ever developed for underwater launch- 
ing; the Starfighter, first production air- 
plane to fly twice the speed of sound. 

Hercules transports continue to come 
from Lockheed plant in Marietta, Ga., 
to fly at the top and bottom of the world, 
and from the same factory are coming 
the world’s first compact jet transports 
for corporate and governmental uses. 

Neptunes, America’s longest lived pro- 
duction airplanes, flow even yet from 
Burbank assembly lines, along with 
newer Orions for meeting the antisub- 
marine menace. 

Today Lockheed employs 66,556 per- 
sons, all devoted to new advances in avi- 
ation, electronics, shipbuilding, space 
sciences, and related fields. The com- 
pany’s net assets come to $548 million. 

Gross was honored by France and the 
Netherlands with awards as Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor and the Order of 
Orange-Nassau for his contributions to 
the development of the Constellation se- 
ries of airliners which made interconti- 
nental movement of people and cargo 
practicable. Today he is convinced that 
space activities offer yet new opportuni- 
ties to the world. 

We have soared above into the clear color- 
less regions of space where the “white ra- 
diance of eternity” is unstained and where 
truth may be found pure and undistorted— 


He told a group of San Francisco in- 
dustrialists in February. 

It is my hope that our penetration of 
space will bring this white radiance into the 
lives of all of us and that our expanding 
knowledge of the universe will be matched 
by an increasing knowledge of how to live 
with each other. 


Gross and the former Mary Bradford 
Palmer were married in 1920. They 
have one daughter, Palmer—Mrs. 
Charles E. Ducommun—and two grand- 
children, Electra and Robert. They live 
in Bel-Air, Los Angeles, and have a 
beach home near Carpenteria, Calif. His 
mother, Mabel Bowman Gross, lives in 
Los Angeles. Gross’ hobbies include 
fishing, cooking, and playing the piano. 
He likes baseball, football, dancing, and 
art. 
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Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in expressing both my per- 
sonal sorrow and my deepest sympathy 
to the family on the passing of a great 
industrialist, a great American, Robert 
E. Gross, president of Lockheed Corp. 

Among the vast, farflung activities of 
the corporation he served as president is 
Lockheed’s Missile & Space Co. instal- 
lation at Van Nuys, Calif., which I have 
the honor to represent. 

In 1954, in keeping with Mr. Gross’ 
farsighted vision of future needs of this 
Nation, this plant was converted to 
space-age research and development. It 
is presently one of Lockheed’s prime mis- 
sile centers, employing 4,000 people in 
such space projects as Polaris, Dis- 
coverer, Agena, and Midas. 

Just last February in San Francisco, 
Mr. Gross made observations which may 
well serve as a guideline to our future 
efforts in this field. He stated: 

We have soared above into the clear, color- 
less regions of space where the white radi- 
ance of eternity is unstained and where 
truth may be found pure and undistorted. 
It is my hope that our penetration of space 
will bring this white radiance into the lives 
of all of us and that our expanding knowl- 
edge of the universe will be matched by an 
increasing knowledge of how to live with 
each other. 


Immortality of man is many things. A 
part of these is that impact which he 
leaves on his fellow men after his part- 
ing. Robert E. Gross’ capacity as an in- 
dustrialist, a visionary, and a great hu- 
manitarian now commit him to enduring 
immortality in the hearts of his fellow 
Americans. 

Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
include at this point in the REcorp an 
article which appeared in Forbes maga- 
zine of September 1, 1961. The heading 
of the article is “Good as His Word.” 
The subheading says, ‘“‘Thanks to Chair- 
man Gross’ Big Decision Last Year, There 
Will Be No Drag on Lockheed’s Healthy 
Defense Profits This Year.” 

The article then proceeds to give an 
account of courage, integrity, and of 
sound judgment which was exercised only 
recently by Chairman Gross, and which 
demonstrates what can be done in a ma- 
jor company of the United States when 
a bad situation is recognized for what 
it is and when it is faced unflinchingly 
and when a man makes good on the word 
that he has given. 

Mr. Speaker, the entire article is as 
follows: 

Goop as His Worp—THANKS TO CHAIRMAN 
Gross’ Bic DECISION LAST YEAR, THERE WILL 
Bre No DraG ON LOCKHEED’s HEALTHY DE- 
FENSE ProFiITs THIS YEAR 
There are just two ways to lose money 

when a major corporate venture goes sour: 

piecemeal, or the way Chairman Robert E. 

Gross of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. did it last 

year. In one horrifying second-quarter 

plunge, Gross dropped his longstanding divi- 

dend and wrote off $67.5 million in com- 

mercial airplane costs—one of the biggest 
quarterly losses ever taken by a U.S. cor- 
poration. Said Gross at the time: “We de- 
cided to take everything at once, then be 
off to the races.” 

ON COURSE AGAIN 


Last month, Bob Gross turned out to be as 
good as his word. Lockheed was indeed off 
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to the races. In each of the four quarters 
since the big writeoff, Lockheed has been 
solidly in the black and the company’s earn- 
ings for the 12 months ended in June (of 
$2.92 a share) were better than anything 
Gross produced since 1955. With no small 
amount of satisfaction, Gross looked at his 
record first-half sales ($679 million) and 
earnings ($1.24 a share) and decided that 
Lockheed could well afford to restore its 30- 
cent quarterly dividend. 

By contrast with Gross’ drastic writeoff, 
both Douglas Aircraft and General Dynamics 
have taken their jet program losses in par- 
tial doses. Douglas took its DC-8 losses over 
seven straight quarters, is just getting out of 
the woods, and has announced no plans to 
restore its dividend. General Dynamics has 
been losing money because of its jet write- 
offs for a full year now, and the end is not 
yet in sight. 

Gross still has problems with the Electra, 
but that ill-starred jet liner no longer can 
affect Lockheed’s total operations, thanks to 
Gross’ big plunge last year. Lockheed, it is 
true, made no money this year delivering 27 
written down, modified Electras, but neither, 
emphasized finance chief Dudley Browne, 
did it suffer any out-of-pocket losses. The 
company sold the planes for what it cost to 
produce them. For that reason, Gross prob- 
ably has washed his hands of the program 
in more ways than one. He is not particu- 
larly interested in selling any more of the 
planes. “We would not say no to an order 
for 50 Electras,” says Browne now, “but I 
do not know about an order for 25.” 

NO DRAG NOW 

At any rate, with only five Electras still 
to be sold, there is not much that even that 
distressed merchandise could do to drag on 
Lockheed’s future earnings. What with its 
Polaris program in high gear and work be- 
gun on the big new contract to build more 
than 100 jet transports, Gross can look for- 
ward this year to sales that should reach 
a record of $1.4 billion. 

Best of all he can again expect to make 
the defense contractor’s normal net profit of 
2 cents to 3 cents on the sales dollar after 
two extremely lean years. Almost assuredly, 
that would not be the case if Bob Gross had 
decided, like his rivals, to stretch out his 
predictable losses a year ago. 


Mr. Speaker, Robert E. Gross brought 
to the State of Georgia and in particu- 
lar to the Seventh District of the State 
of Georgia, which I represent, probably 
the largest single enterprise ever brought 
to our State which I would say has meant 
more than any other single enterprise in 
terms of the economic well being of our 
State. As a citizen of Georgia, I know I 
speak on behalf of all those citizens when 
I say that Mr. Gross took a deep interest 
in our welfare not only in our economic 
welfare but all other aspects of our com- 
munity life. I knew Mr. Gross person- 
ally and admired him greatly. As a fit- 
ting tribute to his memory, I take this 
occasion to quote from an address Mr. 
Gross made following an airplane ride 
which I was privileged to take with him 
from Washington to Marietta, Ga., on 
April 6, 1961, which led to an address on 
that evening to the Cobb County Cham- 
ber of Commerce at a civic dinner com- 
memorating the 10th anniversary of 
Lockheed’s Georgia division at Marietta, 
Ga. 

Mr. Gross concluded with these words: 

When I was riding down in the plane this 
afternoon, I looked out the window and I 
saw those green fields and those rivers going 
under the wing, and I realized we were pass- 
ing over a wonderful territory of a great 
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country with wonderful, marvelous people. 
I thought to myself, what is the temper of 
the world tonight? Does everybody feel 
about it the way I do, as confident as I do or 
not? 

Now, I know if you look around this world 
tonight you could easily look at it with ap- 
prehension, and you also could look at it 
with promise and with hope. 

The people that look upon this world with 
apprehension look upon it because there is a 
recklessness in this world today that could, 
if it would, destroy us. 

HOPE, PROMISE, CONFIDENCE 

It is not enough that we find this reckless- 
ness disagreeable, rather it becomes our 
solemn duty to restrain and detain it and 
put the power of man’s strength to work for 
him and not against him. And for those 
who look to the world with promise and 
hope, and I am one of these, I feel we can 
take great confidence in the kind of people 
that make up this gathering tonight. The 
kind of people that are in the company, 
that’s working here with you and for you, 
and working with you hand in glove, day and 
night. And I think on this kind of reliance 
we can all place our faith. 

For me, I choose to look upon this world 
with hope and promise and confidence, and 
with many thanks, I encourage all to do the 
same. 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, as a former member of the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. team, and as a personal 
friend of Robert E. Gross, I wish to ex- 
press my sincere sorrow on his passing, 
September 3. 

Robert Gross was one of the finest ex- 
amples of American ingenuity—a man 
of foresight, courage, and integrity. It 
was my privilege to work with him in the 
years 1942 through 1944 as manager of 
plant protection, in the organization he 
rescued from bankruptcy in 1932 and has 
since built into the 28th largest industrial 
company in the United States. Under 
his direction, Lockheed grew and pros- 
pered, and as it grew and prospered it 
contributed immeasurably to the growth 
of the communities surrounding it, par- 
ticularly the cities of Burbank and Glen- 
dale, Calif., two of the major cities in the 
district which I have the privilege to 
represent. 

It is extremely difficult to adequately 
convey the sense of loss that his family, 
his friends, and his loyal employees feel 
at this time. May I simply state that 
he will be greatly missed, and that my 
sincere sympathy is extended to his wife, 
his mother, his daughter, and his brother, 
as well as the entire Lockheed family. 





PLIGHT OF OUR DOMESTIC 
SHRIMP INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIs] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been encouraged by letters from prom- 
inent individuals and_ resolutions 
adopted by public bodies and civic clubs 
in my congressional district joining in 
the fight to do something about the 
plight of our domestic shrimp industry. 

The groups who have recently con- 
tacted me are the Lafourche Parish 
Police Jury, the Louisiana Shrimp Asso- 
ciation, the Young Men’s Business Club 
of Golden Meadow, La.; the Young 
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Men’s Business Club of Delcambre, La., 
and the Young Men’s Business Club of 
Breaux Bridge, La. 

These communications suggest that 
the parishes affected should be declared 
distressed or disaster areas; that low- 
rate interest loans through the Small 
Business Administration be made avail- 
able to those affected, and so forth. 
That should be done and I am pressing 
for this immediate relief. But I have 
also been thinking in terms of develop- 
ing two specific long-range programs 
conducive to a good and sound domestic 
shrimp industry in the future. 

The first has to do with scientific re- 
search and the second with foreign 
shrimp imports. 

There has been a sharp drop in the 
shrimp crop or production this year. 
This is, no doubt, due to some kind of 
a physiological or biological phenome- 
non, or both. But it is one of the sad 
commentaries of our scientific age that 
we cannot pinpoint the exact reason. 
The answer is that research efforts must 
be expanded in certain fields to provide 
enough information so that the shrimp 
resources can be wisely managed. 

To that end, I have been soliciting 
the combined aid of Congressmen from 
all shrimp areas to get behind an ap- 
propriate research program. 

It is estimated that this program will 
cost $500,000 over the amount now being 
spent. I was glad that we were able to 
receive an appropriation of $175,000 dur- 
ing this session of Congress, over and 
above the amount of $318,000 now on 
hand by the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, making a total of $493,000 
available for research at this time. 

I would like to make part of my re- 
marks at this point an analysis of the 
scope and purposes of the research pro- 
gram prepared by the appropriate Fed- 
eral agency: 

BIOLOGICAL STUDIES ON SHRIMP IN THE GULF 
OF MEXICO 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries’ 
biological studies on shrimp in the Gulf of 
Mexico, like most of its biological research, 
is designed to provide basic knowledge of 
the life history and environment of these 
animals. Ultimately, this knowledge aids 
the States, international commissions, and 
the industry to manage the resource for the 
mutual benefit of all. The Federal Govern- 
ment, except in special cases, does not have 
the authority for the management of any 
fishery. Research of this type is costly and 
requires specialized scientific talent that 
other agencies usually cannot afford. The 
national interest of the problems also make 
this a Federal responsibility. 

The Bureau has been conducting biologi- 
cal research on shrimp at its Galveston, Tex., 
laboratory for several years. These studies 
have concentrated on larval studies, 
commercial catch sampling, physiological re- 
quirements, migration, growth, and mortal- 
ity. The larval studies determine the move- 
ments of the young, develop methods for 
identifying the larvae of the three species of 
shrimp, and study the relation of numbers 
of larvae to abundance of commercial-size 
shrimp. Commercial catch sampling sup- 
plies information on the species, size, .sex, 
and numbers of shrimp caught in various 
areas at various times of year. 

Studies of physiological requirements de- 
velop knowledge of the effect of such en- 
vironmental characteristics as temperature, 
salinity, oxygen, vitamins, and minerals on 
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the shrimp. Migration studies determine 
the pattern of movement of shrimp from off- 
shore grounds to inshore growing area and 
the contribution various inshore areas make 
to the commercial fishery. Growth and 
mortality studies determine periods in life 
cycle of rapid and slow growth and survival 
of animals at various periods from spawning 
to old age. 

The present Bureau program has shown 
that research efforts must be expanded in 
certain fields to provide enough information 
s0 that the shrimp resources can be wisely 
managed. The decreased 1961 landings adds 
emphasis to this need. The most serious 
problems are to determine how many shrimp 
can be safely taken each year without en- 
dangering the future of the resource and to 
determine the stage in their life history at 
which shrimp should be caught to provide 
the greatest return. 

The problem is complicated because three 
species of shrimp are imvolved and the 
fisheries for them are located in different 
areas. Research must, therefore, be con- 
ducted on the Tortugas shrimp beds off the 
Florida Keys, the middle Gulf of Mexico off 
Louisiana, and the Continental Shelf off 
Texas and northern Mexico. The expanded 
research will also provide information use- 
ful in dealing with this resource in inter- 
national waters off Mexico, Central and 
South America, where a substantial part of 
the US. fishery is conducted. 

The research program which is required in 
addition to present efforts will involve sev- 
eral phases and would require 5 to 10 years 
of intensive study. Some of these phases 
will just augment present studies, but are 
mecessary to Increase the reliability of the 
data. 

1. Sampling of shrimp populations at sea 
and measurement of the shrimp landed by 
the fishermen: These data would be used 
to analyse shrimp populations to determine 
facts concerning their life history, growth, 
and mortality rates. Vessels must be char- 
tered for coliecting shrimp at sea and for 
measuring salinity, temperature, currents, 
and other factors of the environment. Shore 
based scientists and technicians would 
semple shrimp from catches of commercial 
fishermen. 

2. Migration studies: Bureau scientists 
‘have developed techniques for staining indi- 
vidual shrimp so that they can be identified 
when they are recaptured. These methods, 
with some refinement, can be used to deter- 
mine migrations of shrimp as well as their 
growth rate. Shrimp would be captured at 
sea or along the shore, marked and released 
for later recapture. 

8. Natural mortality studies: Perhaps the 
most difficult problem is to determine mor- 
tality rates of shrimp at sea. Application of 
statistical techniques as well as recovery of 


Further research would be conducted to de- 
termine factors such as depredation and dis- 
eases and environmental conditions which 
cause mortality. 

4. Population dynamics: Sophisticated 
statistical analyses of all available data 
would be used to develop a thorough under- 
standing of the life history of shrimp and 
the effects of environment and fishery upon 
‘their numbers. Once this is understood the 
management of shrimp fishery could be 
placed upon a sound scientific basis. 

We estimate that this program will cost 
$500,000 over the amount we are now spend- 
ing. The 87th Congress has appropriated 
$175,000 of this amount. 


I am sure that the facilities of the 
University of Southwestern Louisiana 
@t Lafayette, and Francis T. Nicholls 
State College at Thibodaux, La., could 
‘be utilized to a very good advantage for 
these studies. 
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I am confident that these studies will 
result in a constant production :and wise 
management of this valuable natural re- 
source. But it will not de much good to 
our domestic shrimp catchers, packers, 
and canners unless we protect them 
against the onslaught of unfair foreign 
imports. 

Accordingly, we introduced double- 
barrel legislation dealing with both a 
reasonable system of shrimp import 
quotas and a duty on imported shrimp. 

I am very grateful to Congressman 
Witevur Miris, of Arkansas, the chair- 
man, and Congressman Hater Boccs, of 
Louisiana, a high ranking member of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
for arranging hearings on our bills a few 
days ago. The importance of this legis- 
lation was brought out in the statement 
I made before the committee, a copy of 
which follows: 


SvTaTEMENT oF Hon. Epwin E. WIL1LIs, 
Tuirp Duisrreicr, Louisiana, BEFORE THE 
House COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
on SHrimp ImMporT LEGISLATION 


Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful to you 
for giving me an opportunity to testify on 
identical bills introduced by Congressman 
Hate Boces and me on April 11 of this year, 
dealing with our serious shrimp import prob- 
lems. 

Our proposal would impose a duty of 35 
percent ad valorem on canned, prepared, or 
processed shrimp. Fresh, frozen, or unproc- 
essed shrimp could come in duty free up to 
the volume imported in 1960, but the same 
duty would apply on the quantity in excess 
of the 1960 volume. The Secretary of the 
Interior would be authorized to allocate 
this duty-free quota among countries sup- 
plying imports of shrimp to the United 
States in the year 1960. In other words, 
there would be a country-by-country quota 
in accordance with the volume of imports 
of shrimp received from each country in that 
year. 

The bills introduced by Congressman 
Boccs and me and others approach our 
shrimp import problems along the lines of 
the Sugar Act. For example, we produce 
less sugar than we consume. The same 
is true with shrimp. Many foreign coun- 
tries have always wanted to share in our 
domestic sugar market. That has always 
been the case in connection with our do- 
mestic shrimp market. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that our Government has encouraged 
foreign competition. Thus, through our 
various foreign aid programs our Govern- 
ment has made it possible for foreign pro- 
ducers to build larger and larger shrimp 
fleets and placed them in a position to de- 
mand a higher and higher share of our 
domestic shrimp market. In a very real 
sense, therefore, our domestic shrimp indus- 
try is the victim of our officiel foreign pol- 
icy, and I submit that we have the right 
to expect corrective legislation. 

The Sugar Act was first enacted in the 
mid-1930’s. Over the years this act has 
been recognized as a valuable instrument of 
foreign policy, and I think the same would 
be true under the shrimp legislation we now 
propose. The underlying phflosophy of the 
Sugar Act is to provide fair treatment to 
and protect both the domestic producers of 
sugar and at the same time to fairly ailo- 
cate the difference between our domestic 
production and consumption to foreign pro- 
ducers. That is the underlying philosophy 
of the proposal of the domestic shrimp in- 
dustry. 

Shrimp is the No. 1 U.S. seafood industry. 
It is estimated ‘that there are over 7,000 ves- 
seis engaged in shrimp fishing in the South 
Atlantic and Gulf areas alone. The invest- 
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ment in the larger crafts or trawlers is esti- 
mated to be over $250 million. When we 
add to that the investment in shore plants, 
canning factories, and other equipment we 
realize that the domestic shrimp industry 
represents investments of over one thousand 
million dollars. 

Annually our shrimp catch amounts to 
over $70 million. 

The impact of foreign imports over the 
last few years, brought about in part as 
the result of our foreign policy, as above 
indicated has dealt a staggering blow to 
our domestic shrimp industry. For exam- 
ple, in 1951 approximately 42 million 
pounds came from only 18 countries, while 
in 1958 approximately 86 million pounds 
came from over 50 countries, and I am ad- 
vised that since that time the imports have 
reached an ever greater volume. 

Both the Tariff Commission and the De- 
partment of the Interior recognize that 
something should be done to alleviate the 
plight of our important shrimp industry, 
and I hope that this committee will report 
out this legislation promptly. 


In connection with the legislation, 
Congressmen Boccs, ‘Tompson, and I 
and our two Senators have been work- 
ing very closely with interested, promi- 
nent people and associations, including 
the Louisiana Shrimp Association, 
through their members and president, 
James H. Summersgill, of Golden 
Meadow, La.; the Louisiana Shrimp 
Canners Association, through their 
members and president, Gordon M. Mil- 
let, of Houma, La.; the Twin City Fish- 
erman’s Cooperative Association, Inc., 
through their members and president, 
Jack Lewis, of Morgan City; the Loui- 
siana Wild Life and Fisheries Commis- 
sion, and the Gulf States Marine Com- 
mission, as well as national associations, 
including the National Shrimp Congress, 
through their members and executive 
director, William R. Neblett, of Florida, 
and many others. 

At the hearings before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means state- 
ments were made by some 35 individuals, 
including Members of Congress, repre- 
sentatives of seafood organizations, and 
others, and additional material was sup- 
plied by some 52 other people. 

Among those from Louisiana who at- 
tended the hearings or testified, in ad- 
dition to myself, were Congressman T. 
A. Thompson, Dr. Lyle St. Amant, chief 
marine biologist, Louisiana Wildlife and 
Fisheries Commission, representing Gov- 
ernor Davis; John Lewis, Morgan City, 
president, Twin City Fisherman’s Co-op 
Association, Louisiana and Texas, and 
vice president, Louisiana Shrimp As- 
sociation; Ford Thibodeaux, Morgan 
City; and H. R. Robinson, Metarie, 
a for Gulf Shrimp Canners Associa- 
ion. 

Mr. Speaker, with this formidable 
backing, I am hopeful that appropriate 
action will be taken and I am certainly 
urging the Ways and Means Committee 
to report out our bills. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to associate my- 
self with the remarks being made by my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Louisiana {[Mr. Wuuts]. And, I 
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wish to say that it has been enlighten- 
ing to work with him over the years in 
the development of a solution to the 
problem that we have in the fisheries 
industry. I know that the fishermen 
have invaded a frontier which one day 
will feed our Nation. I hope that this 
body will assist us in our mutual en- 
deavors to bring in all of the scientific 
assistance possible, because we know that 
in the future this is going to be one of 
the most important things for America, 
in the feeding of our people. 





THE GOOD SIDE OF THE SOUTH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEemp- 
HILL] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time today to salute a magnificent 
contribution to the understanding of race 
relations in the Nation made by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from my 
State, the Honorable O.Lmn D. JoHNsTon, 
in an article which appeared in the New 
York Times magazine section of Sun- 
day, September 3, 1961. 

Senator JOHNSTON told the good side of 
the South, describing facts which have 
been maligned or mistreated by those 
who use the South as a whipping boy in 
order to gain political advantage. We 
in the South do not practice the hypoc- 
risy we see practiced in so many parts 
of the Nation. Our stand on all matters 
of race relations are honest, forthright, 
and open. 

I had planned to insert the article by 
Senator JouNsTon at this point, but the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia, Mr. 
TALMADGE, has already done so, in the 
Senate earlier this morning, and I in- 
vite your attention to his remarks and 
the article. See pages 18119-18121 of 
today’s CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD. 





COLONIALISM, IMPERIALISM, AND 
A SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CAP- 
TIVE NATIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. F.Loop] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am ad- 
vised that this week the Rules Commit- 
tee will finally take a vote on the 40 
resolutions which have been submitted 
to create a Special House Committee on 
Captive Nations. This is all to the good. 
It could not come at a more propitious 
moment than this, particularly in view 
of the developments of this past week. 

I am certain that I express the senti- 
ments and thoughts of all the sponsors 
of these resolutions and also of the ma- 
jority of this body when I say that we, 
the Representatives of the American 
people, have an unusual and glorious 
opportunity to serve them, the interests 
of this Nation, the security of the free 
world, and the hopes of all the captive 
peoples by the creation of this commit- 
tee and the successful fulfillment of its 
designated tasks. An expeditious and 
favorable report by the Rules Commit- 
tee is expected by all who recognize the 
strategic importance of the captive na- 
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tions to the national security of our 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, what has happened this 
past week makes the formation of this 
committee imperative and utterly nec- 
essary. As the original sponsor of this 
resolution, House Resolution 211, I have 
time and time again given substantial 
reasons justifying such action. Only 
last week I pointed out in this Chamber 
that it is grossly untrue and misleading 
to think that the activities and opera- 
tions of a Special House Committee on 
Captive Nations would in any way be 
inconsistent with the policies of our 
Government. 

On the contrary, its creation and its 
work would, as I showed, strengthen and 
reinforce our enunciated policies. But 
now with the heavy stress placed on 
colonialism and imperialism by most of 
the so-called nonalined states in Bel- 
grade, with Moscow calling upon the 
United Nations General Assembly to 
establish a deadline for the abolition of 
colonialism, and with Moscow’s show of 
weakness in resuming nuclear tests, it 
should be clearly evident that such a 
committee—in truth a watchdog on 
Moscow’s colonialism and imperialism 
within and outside the Soviet Union—is 
absolutely necessary. 

It does not require much imagination 
to envisage the impact of this committee 
and its systematic work on the so-called 
unalined nations and among the captive 
peoples from the Danube to the Pacific. 
Could you imagine the reaction of a 
Moslem representative in Belgrade to 
the detailed and popularized facts of 
Moscow’s colonial domination and ex- 
ploitation of over 30 million Moslem 
brothers in the Soviet Union? Could 
you imagine the completely defensive 
position that the cynical Russian dele- 
gates in the United Nations would be 
forced to assume under a heavy attack 
of facts and figures on Moscow’s im- 
perio-colonialism inside and outside the 
Soviet Union? We had a glimmer of 
this in last year’s U.N. Assembly when 
the Canadian Prime Minister merely 
alluded to this vital subject. These and 
many other related questions indicate 
the new frontiers of knowledge and un- 
derstanding open to us on this crucial 
and ultimately determining subject of 
Soviet Russian colonialism and imper- 
ialism. These and many other aspects 
are the aspects our people want to know; 
they are the aspects the uncommitted 
peoples must know; they are the aspects 
the suppressed captive nations want the 
world to know. These are the funda- 
mental reasons why we, the American 
people’s representatives, in this chamber 
of freedom, must establish this necessary 
vehicle of enlightenment on the subject 
of all the captive nations. We cannot 
fail in this. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 211, to 
establish a House Committee on Captive 
Nations states in its preamble that the 
observance of the Captive Nations Week 
in 1959 and 1960 had caused Moscow to 
display before the whole world—-I quote 
from the resolution—‘its profound fear 
of growing free world knowledge of, and 
interest in, all of the captive nations, the 
occupied non-Russian colonies within 
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the Soviet Union as well as the satellite 
states of Europe.” 

May I take a brief look at what has 
been Moscow’s reaction to the proclama- 
tion of the Captive Nations Week by 
President Kennedy this year? 

In a dispatch from New York, dated 
July 18, Soviet news agency Tass termed 
President Kennedy’s action “provocative 
hullabaloo,” “malicious campaign,” “fan- 
ning of cold war,’ and “poisoning of 
international atmosphere,” started by the 
“most inveterate cold war drummers 
from among the Congressmen, yellow 
press, and immigrant scum.” 

The Russian yellow sheet, Izvestia, 
the very next day héaped buckets of 
refuse on “American hypocrites,” “dema- 
gogs,” “shameless imperialists,” “pro- 
vocateurs,” and so forth. We shall not 
compete with Izvestia in this respect. 
This is one field where Moscow indeed has 
overtaken and left us far behind. Nor 
shall we engage in argument with either 
Tass or Izvestia on the merits of their 
contentions. For it is utterly useless to 
discuss color with someone who is color- 
blind, who calls slavery freedom, misery 
prosperity, and dictatorship democracy. 

Adept as always in its propaganda 
tricks, Moscow also supplied some na- 
tional hue to the vituperation campaign 
against the Captive Nations Week and its 
promoters. For, after all, it would be 
suspicious if the “big brother” alone 
spoke in defense of the entire happy 
family of Socialist nations. Hence, So- 
viet Lithuanian Radio Vilnius was or-' 
dered to play its part. This it did on 
July 20 by vociferously attacking the 
“remnants of bourgeois nationalists” 
who escaped beyond the ocean and sup- 
posedly were still dreaming of: restoration 
of capitalist rule in their old countries of 
“people’s democracies.” 

Such has been the Soviet reaction—to 
quote but a few samples—to this year's 
Captive Nations Week. In view of thou- 
sands upon thousands of East Germans 
who managed to escape from under the 
Kremlin’s boot this year, do we need a 
better proof that we in Congress were 
right when we spoke of “the myth of 
Soviet unity”? A barbed-wire and con- 
crete-block fence in Berlin serves as elo- 
quent testimony that the Soviet Union 
today remains what czarist Russia was— 
a prison of nations. 

But the East Germans are not the only 
captive people trying to escape from the 
Soviet land of milk, honey, and sputniks. 
We read daily of diplomats, sailors, offi- 
cers, and dancers asking asylum in the 
free world. Defection of two Ukrainian 
scientists, Drs. Klochko and Sereda, is 
the freshest example. 

Little information has been divulged to 
the public, and even to the Congress, re- 
garding the number of escapees and the 
reasons for their risking life and limb. 
Mr. Speaker, I believe we should know 
that. I also believe we must insist that 
the whole story be given in full detail to 
the world, including the captive nations. 
Let us invite the most prominent escapees 
to step before the Voice of America 
microphones and tell, in their own words, 
why they could no longer live as slaves. 

We must study the reasons which 
drive the people to such a desperate 
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struggle. What about mass deporta- 
tions, forcible resettlement, labor camps, 
virgin land help, and other more refined, 
but just as deadly forms of genocide? 
We must study and analyze them, too. 
We must place the facts of inhuman 
treatment before the world opinion. And 
this also goes for Soviet-Russian 
colonialism, to which all captive nations 
are subjected. 
Mr. Speaker, when we look back at the 
@ngry Russian reaction to this year’s 
Captive Nations Week, we must pledge 
mot to abandon them. Only world 
opinion can save them from total cul- 
tural and physical annihilation. Our 
duty is—I quote again from the House 
Resolution 211—“to study new ap- 
proaches and fresh ideas for victory.” 

To document further the solid case for 
a Special House Committee on Captive 
Nations, I request that the following be 
printed in the Recorp at this point: 

First. The New York Times, August 30, 
1961, report on “Soviet Urges U.N. Ban 
Colonialism.” 

Second. An article in the Foreign 
Service Courier on House Resolution 211. 

Third. An article in Draugas titled 
“A Decision on the Committee on Captive 
Nations Nears.” 

Fourth. A letter to the New York 
Herald Tribune, “A Captive Nation Re- 
sents Being Ignored.” 

Fifth. An address by Dr. Lev E. Dobri- 
ansky of Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., on “The Non-Russian Na- 
tions in the USS.R. and America’s 
National Strategy.” 

{From the New York Times, Aug. 30, 1961] 


Soviet Urces UN. Ban CoLONIALISM—RENEWS 
P.ea TO ASSEMBLY To ESTABLISH DEADLINE 


(By Seymour Topping) 

Moscow, August 29-—The Soviet Union 
called upon the United Nations General As- 
sembly today to establish a deadline for the 
abolition of colonialism. 

In a message to the United Nations Secre- 
tariat, Foreign Minister Andrei A. Gromyko 
requested that the colonialism issue be 
placed on the agenda of the Assembly’s 16th 
session, which opens in New York Sep- 
tember 19. 

The Soviet message asked the Assembly to 
examine the progress made in carrying out 
its resolution of December 13, 1960, urging 
“Immediate steps” toward complete inde- 
pendence for United Nations trust territories 
and others. 

Mr. Gromyko charged that the colonial 
powers had challenged the United Nations 
and caused a threat to universal peace and 
security by blocking implementation of the 
resolution. 

In the vote on the 1960 resolution, put 
forward by the 28 Asian and African nations 
and approved 80 to 0, the United States 
abstained with colonial powers such as 
Britain and France. 

The Assembly at the time also rejected a 
number of Soviet proposals, including an 
amendment for a i-year deadline on the 
carrying out of the resolution and a request 
that the colonialism issue be debated at the 
coming Assembly session. 

In attempting to resurrect fts proposals, 
Moscow apparently feels that there is a 
fresh opportunity to persuade the Asian and 
African nations to support its initiative, to 
the propaganda benefit of the Soviet Union. 

The Asian and African nations have be- 
come more restless on the issue of colonial- 
ism as a result of the African rebellion in 
the Portuguese territory of Angola, the failure 
to achieve a settlement of the revolt in 
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Algeria and the recent clash between France 
and Tunisia over the French air and naval 
base at Bizerte. 

The Soviet bid to revive the colonialism is- 
sue in the United Nations may put the Ken- 
nedy administration in the dilemma that 
confronted the Eisenhower administration 
in the 1960 session. A choice may have to be 
made again between bruising the sensitivities 
of U.S. allies that are colonial powers or pos- 
sibly alienating the Asian-African countries. 

The US. abstention on the 1960 resolution 
evoked dissension with the U.S. delegation. 
James W. Wadsworth, then chief delegate, 
said the United States had abstained, al- 
though reluctantly, because the resolution 
contained “difficulties im language and 
thought.” 

The Soviet Union reaped a propaganda 
harvest in the 2-week debate that preceded 
the vote. At one point, however, Moscow 
suffered a stinging reverse when the West 
countered with an attack on Soviet colo- 
nialism in Eastern Europe and among the 
minority peoples of the Soviet Union. 

In his message to the Secretariat, Mr. 
Gromyko proposed that the Assembly, during 
its discussion of the colonialism issue, take 
the following steps: 

Work out specific measures to implement 
the immediate carrying out of the resolution 
adopted in 1960. 

Establish a deadline for its implementa- 
tion. 

Take measures for supervision and con- 
trol by the United Nations over the progress 
of its implementation. 


THREAT TO PEACE CITED 


Citing a demand in the resolution for a 
“speedy and unconditional end to colonial- 
ism,” Mr. Gromyko said: 

“The actions by the colonial powers, de- 
signed to frustrate the United Nations dec- 
laration on granting independence to the 
colonial countries and peoples, constitute a 
challenge to the United Nations and create 
a threat to universal peace and security.” 

Mr. Gromyko charged that more than 170 
million inhabitants of colonies were deprived 
of “elementary democratic rights and free- 
doms.” 

He also accused the colonial powers of us- 
ing armed force on an ever-broadening scale 
to suppress independence movements and 
added: 

“This is borne out, for instance, by the 
continuation of the colonial war against the 
people of Algeria, the bloody atrocities per- 
petrated by Portugal in Angola, the massa- 
cres of the indigenous population of South 
and South-West Africa, the mass reprisals by 
the colonial administration against the peo- 
ple of Kenya and Northern Rhodesia, and by 
many other actions of the colonialists.” 

Gromyko said the United Nations must not 
remain indifferent to what he described as 
“an intolerable situation.” 

{From the Foreign Service Courier, 
March 1961] 


A CHALLENGE—Dr. Dosriansky Urcrs Svup- 
PORT OF CAPTIVE NATIONS RESOLUTION 


(By Mary Jo Bane) 

A “challenge to constructive political ac- 
tion” was recently issued by Dr. Lev Dobri- 
ansky to the students of Georgetown 
University. This challenge concerns a reso- 
lution submitted to the House of Representa- 
tives on March 8—a resolution establishing 
a Special Committee on the Captive Nations. 
Dr. Dobriansky urges the students to voice 
their support of the resolution in the form 
of letters to their own Congressmen and to 
Congressman Danie. J. Fioop, of Pennsyl- 
vania, the introducer of the bill. 

The resolution on the captive nations is 
largely the creation of Dr. Dobriansky, a 
memiber of the economics department of 
Georgetown and a specialist on the Soviet 
Union. Dr. Dobriansky was also primarily 
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responsible for the Captive Nations Week 
resolution of July 1959, which called for the 
annual observance of a week in July—cor- 
responding with our own Independence 
Day—to attempt to apply our ideology of 
freedom to the captive nations of the world. 
The observance of Captive Nations Week 
has brought into the public arena the bla- 
tant hyprocrisy of Moscow on the colonial 
question. Moscow has reacted with vehe- 
mence and vituperation, manifesting a fear 
that this observance will become traditional 
and that its effect will be felt in our policy 
and actions. 

The new resolution carries on the inten- 
tion of Captive Nations Week. In its pre- 
amble the resolution calls on the American 
people to “study the plight of the Soviet- 
dominated nations and to recommit them- 
selves to the support of the just aspirations 
of the people of those captive nations.” 
It goes on to state the necessity of basic 
knowledge and interest to explode current 
myths on Soviet unity, national economy, 
and military might, and to openly expose 
the depths of imperialists totalitarianism 
and economic colonialism throughout the 
Red Russian empire. With the weapons of 
truth, fact, and ideas, it would be possible 
to overwhelm and defeat Moscow’s world- 
wide propaganda campaign in the newly 
independent and underdeveloped nations. 

To accomplish these purposes House Reso- 
lution 211 proposes the establishment of a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations. Its 
function would be to: 

“Conduct an inquiry into and a study of 
all the captive non-Russian nations, which 
includes those in the Soviet Union and Asia 
and also of the Russian people, with par- 
ticular reference to the moral and legal 
status of Red totalitarian control over them, 
facts concerning conditions existing in these 
nations, and means by which the United 
States can assist them by peaceful processes 
in their present plight and in their aspira- 
tions to regain their national and individual 
freedoms.” 

After its introduction by Representative 
FLoop, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Rules where it is now pend- 
ing hearing. To secure passage of the reso- 
lution, Dr. Dobriansky urges that students 
write their own Congressman, enclosing a 
carbon of their letter to Representative 
FLoop. These letters will be most effective if 
they are mailed from the student’s home 
town, instead of from Washington. 


—_——_ 


[From Draugas, July 29, 1961] 


A DECISION ON THE COMMITTEE ON CAPTIVE 
Nations NEARS 


(By Dr. Albert Tarulis from Washington) 


There has already been an article in 
Draugas about the efforts to form a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. Today this 
matter has progressed so much that we are 
expecting a decision: yes or no. 

A bill for the formation of such a commit- 
tee was proposed by the good friend of Lithu- 
anians, Representative Dante. J. Fioop, of 
Pennsylvania, on March 8 of this year. As 
of today this bill has acquired several dozen 
official sponsors. 

In Representative FLoop’s bill it is planned 
that the Special Committee on Captive Na- 
tions would investigate the totalitarian So- 
viet oppression, crushing the satellite and 
enslaved non-Russian nations of Europe and 
Asia; it would study the present conditions 
in those nations; and propose appropriate 
measures, which this Nation could use in its 
attempts to better the present state of such 
oppressed nations and to help their efforts 
for national and personal freedom, 

Being of a special nature, this committee 
would be constituted for a limited time only, 
perhaps 2 or 3 years. In part it would 
continue the same work once so successfully 
started by the Kersten committee. 
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Today this whole matter is still in the 
House Rules Committee. It is expected that 
the committee will reach a decision shortly. 
Its chances of success are not small. If it 
were approved, no opposition in Congress is 
expected. Most likely the bill would be 
passed without debate (under rules suspen- 
sion). in the House the bill was already de- 
bated on March 8, May 10, and June 9. 

It is expected that the author of the bill 
and its tireless supporter, Representative 
FiLoop, will be appointed committee chair- 
man. Indiana’s Representative MADDEN, 
who is a member of other influential com- 
mittees (the Rules Committee, for example) 
also strongly supports the bill. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
February 3, 1961] 
A “CaprivE Nation” RESENTS BEING 
IGNORED 


To the New York Herald Tribune: 

The US. Congress has authorized the 
President to issue a proclamation designat- 
ing the third week in July as a yearly “Cap- 
tive Nations Week” until all captive nations 
of the world have achieved their freedom. 
The list of nations who have lost national 
independence through Communist Russia’s 
imperialistic policies omit northern Cauca- 
sus. 

We are convinced that the above omission 
is not the result of lack of good will. Leav- 
ing, however, the question of responsibility 
for this oversight, we would like to draw 
your attention to the following points: 

None of the oppressed peoples of the So- 
viet Union has fought harder or longer 
against Muscovite Russian colonial aggres- 
sion than the peoples of the northern Cauca- 
sus. No nation has suffered heavier casual- 
ties in this struggle, which persisted now for 
more than 100 years and ended with the 
liquidation of part of the Circassians, Che- 
chens, Ingushes, and other nations of the 
northern Caucasus and the forcible deporta- 
tion of most of the remainder to Ottoman 
Turkey. 

Consequently, the Circassians, who should 
now number 7 to 8 million, do not 
exceed a total of 1 million in the Caucasus 
area. Pursuing the Tsarist Government's 
policy, the Bolsheviks set about liquidating 
the remainder of the North Caucasian pop- 
ulation; in late 1943 and early 1944 the 
Bolsheviks forcibly deported 800,000 Che- 
cheno-Ingushes and Karachai-Balkars to Ka- 
zakhstan and central Asia. Those who 
resisted were interned in special camps in 
Siberia. The Bolsheviks therefore fulfilled 
Nicholas I’s decree to “pacify or wipe out the 
Caucasian peoples.” On September 1, 1957, 
the Soviet Government approved a decree 
for the repatriation of the deported Cauca- 
sians, but according to the 1959 census the 
vast majority of these peoples still remain in 
their places of exile. 

The endless campaigns of liquidation and 
deportation of North Caucasian peoples is 
based on the fact that they have most stub- 
bornly resisted aggression. 

On May 11, 1918, during the revolution, 
the North Caucasians reestablished their in- 
dependence. In 1920 under the onslaughts 
of the White and Red Armies and after the 
occupation of the northern Caucasus by the 
Bolsheviks, there once more began a bloody 
struggle and endless armed uprisings: 1922-— 
27 for the restoration of their lost independ- 
ence; 1928-30 against forced collectivization; 
1936-38 against Stalin’s dictatorship; 1939— 
41 against the slave labor of the collective 
and state farms. In these uprisings Soviet 
state security forces wiped out tens of thou- 
sands of North Caucasians. The struggle of 
the North Caucasian ae. while pausing 
occasionally, has mever ended 

Therefore none shouid be surprised to 
learn that 2 million or more North Cauca- 
sians living in exile in Europe, America, and 
the Near and Middle East react so sharply 
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to the omission of their country in the 
U.S. Congress’ “captive nations” resolution. 
Our countrymen play a major role in the 
and administrative life of 


should be taken into account when the de- 
fenses against Communist imperialism are 
being organized. For this reason the Bolshe- 
viks flood these countries with pamphlets 
and radio propaganda in the North Cauca- 
sian languages. 

The governments of the Caucasus in exile 
seeking unity, in 1936, concluded a treaty 
providing for a Caucasian Federation consist- 
ing of four republics. The treaty was signed 
by representatives of Azerbaidzhan, Geor- 
gia, and the northern Caucasus. At the 1952 
Paris Conference of Caucasians, Armenia 
subscribed to the thesis of a Caucasian Fed- 
erated State. Those who confuse public 
opinion in America by publishing maps on 
which the northern Caucasus is swallowed 
up by the Ukraine or by “Kazakia” are per- 
petrating a hostile act toward the whole of 
the Caucasus. 

It would really be strange should the 
American people, which regards itself as Cau- 
casian, forget the people who have given it 
this name. 

We believe our just sentiments will be 
taken into consideration. That the over- 
sight in Congress’ resolution on Captive Na- 
tions Week will be corrected to include the 
North Caucasus. 

A. Namtrox, 
President, North Caucasian National 
Center in Istanbul. 
B. BaTIRHAN, 
Secretary. 

ErENKOY, ISTANBUL. 

THe Non-Rvusstan Nations In THE USSR. 
AND AMERICA’S NATIONAL STRATEGY 


(By Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky) 


One could scarcely hope for a more fitting 
occasion than this to present the tragically 
neglected case of the non-Russian nations in 
the US.S.R. for America’s national strategy 
in the cold war. Throughout the Nation, as 
Americans, we honor today one of our great- 
est patriots who fought with fearless deter- 
mination for the freedom and independence 
of our country and who in the earliest 7><rs 
of the Republic defended it with an unswerv- 
ing conviction in the natural and universal 
principles on which it was securely founded. 
However, the undying greatness of W: 
ton as a human monument to truth, justice, 
charity, and victorious hope has been an ob- 
ject of veneration not only to successive gen- 
erations of Americans but also, for over & 
century, to many of the tyramnized peoples 
of the world. So human and imspirational 
is the practical idealism of Washington that 
among the non-Russian peoples in Eastern 
Europe, the most celebrated Bard of Ukraine, 
Taras Shevchnko, drew heavily on it in the 
19th century to inflame the aspirations of 
his people for the dignity of their national 
independence as so magnificently symbolized 
by the “Land of Washington” which this 
immortal figure called America. The tre- 
mendous significance of this and similar 
facts must certainly not be allowed to escape 
our deliberation here on America’s national 
strategy in the cold war. 

In the context suggested by these opening 
remarks the concept of national strategy it- 
self assumes an all-embracing character, and 
necessarily presupposes a trained capacity in 
knowledge, judgment, and perspective that 
is indispensable to the successful fulfillment 
of the strategy of victory itself. On sober 
reflection, it involves considerably more than 
simply trite elements of mere psychological 
appeal devoid of moral power and direction. 
Rather, as in the qualitative scope of Wash- 
ington’s greatness, its full meaning and cri- 
teria are ultimately grounded in truth, jus- 
tice, charity, and a victorious hope seeking 
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realization in a factually established frame- 
work of historical development. It follows, 
therefore, that it would be grossly inadequate 
to restrict the development of this strategy 
to a shallow, shortsighted fashioning of tan- 
gible or intangible techniques and instru- 
ments which in the nature of means require 
for their decisive and maximized use the 
determination of objective ends to which 
they can be prudently adapted and thereby 
reinforce their own striking power. Up to 
now, unquestionably with respect to the cap- 
tive non-Russian nations in the Soviet 
Union, we have concentrated our energies 
largely on the means, to the sad relative 
negiect of the objective principled ends. 

These basic points underlying a genuine 
concept of psychological strategy bear beyond 
any question of doubt unusual significance 
in relation to the issue of the non-Russian 
nations in the Soviet Union. If our strategy 
is to be girded to truth, then the undiluted 
facts about these peoples, their glorious 
histories and their valiant struggles of the 
present, must be made widely known and 
duly appreciated. Without a working 
knowledge, a guiding perspective, and a 
warm feeling toward the centuries-old 
struggle for national freedom on the part of 
these first victims of Soviet Russian im- 
perialism, our efforts in effective psychologi- 
cal strategy will be perilously impaired. If 
our strategy is to be oriented toward justice, 
then a more appropriate field of application 
cannot possibly be found than in the direc- 
tion of these peoples who for centuries have 
sacrificed lives and blood to realize the very 
principles that have made our Nation great 
and prosperous. If our strategy is to be 
blessed with genuine Christian charity, then 
the incredible sufferings of these unbe- 
friended peoples under the weight of for- 
eign Moscovite rule and its genocidal op- 
pressions render them most deserving. And 
if our strategy is to bathe in victorious hope, 
then by penetrating the weakest sector in 
the structure of the Soviet Empire, America 
may well strike on the determining key to 
‘the defeat of Soviet Russian imperialism. 
All four of these sources of motivation for 
sound strategy find their remarkable point 
of confiuence in the non-Russian nations in 
the Soviet Union. 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE INVINCIBLE NON- 
RUSSIAN WILL FOR FREEDOM 

Obviously within the limits of this address 
only the essential highlights of the composite 
non-Russian picture can be treated here. 
First, as to the majority status of the non- 
Russian population in the Soviet Union. In 
conservative accord with G. M. Chekalin’s 
disclosures in 1941, a carefully prepared anal- 
ysis by our governmental demographers re- 
vealed in 1951, om the basis of reasonable 
lations of the 1939 Soviet census, that 

of the estimated total po of 202 mil- 
lion, over 54 percent, or 1105 million are 
non-Russians. In 4 ef the then 16 Soviet 
Republics the significant majority was non- 
Russian. No doubt, with the current mass 
deportations from central Europe, the non- 
Russian aggregate is being further aug- 
mented. Despite the 1959 census, the basic 
pattern has not radically changed since then. 
it must be emphasized, therefore, that 
there is no such breed as “the Russian peo- 
ples” or any ethnically valid political 
designation as “the peoples of Russia.” In- 
stead, there are in reality Russians, Ukrain- 
ians, Byelorussians, Lithuanians, Georgians, 
Azerbaijani, and numerous other non-Rus- 
sian peoples with their respective and dis- 
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Ukraine, Turkestan, and Caucasia; manga- 
nese almost entirely in Georgia and Ukraine; 
almost all the oil in Azerbaijan, Turkmen- 
istan, and Uzbekstan, and so with copper, 
lead, zinc, mercury, sulfur, and other goods. 

In the basic framework of historical de- 
velopment and from the experienced view- 
point of the non-Russian peoples in the 
Soviet Union, the series of Soviet Russian 
imperialist aggression did not commence 
at the end of World War II, nor in 1939-40, 
but at the very inception of Bolshevism over 
84 years ago. Their large independent and 
democratic states, for which some fought for 
centuries, were ruthlessly crushed by the im- 
perialist hordes of Russian Bolshevism in 
the period of 1918-22. Under the force of 
cold and bloody events, for them the institu- 
tional continuity of traditional Russian im- 
perialism was well and unmistakably estab- 
lished years before many statesmen, scholars, 
and writers of the West came to realize 
along with that venerable Russian philos- 
opher, N. Bersheyev, that Bolshevism is 
essentially the third form of Russian im- 
perialism. But the most significant context 
of sound understanding, which finds abun- 
dant validation in the histories of the non- 
Russian peoples down to the very present, 
was offered on June 26, 1951, by our Secre- 
tary of State, the Honorable Dean Acheson, 
when among other things he forthrightly 
declared: 

“Historically, the Russian state has had 
three great drives—to the west into Europe, 
to the south into the Middle East, and to the 
east into Asia. Historically also the Russian 
state has displayed considerable caution in 
carrying out these drives. The Politburo has 
acted in the same way. It has carried on and 
built on the imperialist tradition. What it 
has added consists mainly of new weapons 
and new tactics * * * the ruling power in 
Moscow has long been an imperial power 
and now rules a greatly extended empire. 
This is the challenge our foreign policy is 
required to meet. It is clear that this proc- 
ess of encroachment and consolidation by 
which Russia has grown in the last 500 
years from the duchy of Muscovy to a vast 
empire has got to be stopped.” 

Let us take a glance, then, at those rela- 
tively unknown but important non-Russian 
nations that fell under this process of en- 
croachment generated by Muscovy, then ex- 
tended by czarist Russia, and later revived 
by Soviet Russia. The Georgian nation 
which numbers today about 3 million people 
in the Caucasus region extends back 4,000 
years in a land, as its poet Wakjeli put it, “of 
eternal strife, a garden under a sun whose 
rays were Georgian blood, shed in the cause 
of freedom.” This Christian nation was sub- 
jugated by Russia in 1801, regained its long- 
sought independence on May 26, 1918, and 1 
month after its recognition by the Entente 
Powers in January 1921, Trotsky’s Red Army 
invaded the Georgian state to inaugurate a 
new chapter in Georgia’s fight for freedom 
which manifested itself strongly in the up- 
risings of 1929 and 1930, the purges of 1935 
and 1937, desertions in World War II, and 
passive resistance to this day. 

A similar story is witnessed in the history 
of the Byelorussian nation of some 10 million 
whose national and cultural background is 
distinct from the Russian. Victimized by 
Russian imperialism at the end of the 18th 
century, it seized the opportunity to deter- 
mine its independence on March 25, 1918, 
only to lose it in 1920 under the force of 
Bolshevik aggression. The extensive purges 
and deportations of 1944-46 have not curbed 
its present underground activities about 
Lida, Minsk, and Grodno near the Baltic 
region. The Moslem Turk peoples of former 
Turkestan, which was divided by their Soviet 
imperialist rulers into the five Republics of 
Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, Tdajikistan, Ka- 
zakhstan, and Kirghizistan, have a colorful 
history and culture of 1,500 years, marred in 
modern times by the dark intervention of 
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Russian imperialism in 1730 until the entire 
process of encroachment was completed by 
1842. After a long and courageous struggle 
for its independence, this major area of 25 
million Moslems seized upon it in December 
1917, but with only a tenuous hold in the 
face of marauding Red army forces, it quick- 
ly succumbed in February 1918, renewed its 
fight and redeclared its independent Turk- 
estanian-Turkish-Islamic Republic on April 
4, 1922, only to be overwhelmed again by 
1924. This strategic region bordering on the 
Caspian Sea, Iran, and India has been a 
cauldron of unrest seething with large up- 
risings in 1933-36, the flight of thousands of 
young Turkestani into the mountains to 
join the underground Besmachi during 
1935-41, revolts in 1950, and recent peasant 
hostilities and open resistance in the Pamir 
Mountains. 

The proud history of the 3 million Moslem 
people of Azerbaijan relates the same gory 
record of imperialist Russian aggression and 
tyranny begun in 1828, ended momentarily 
on May 28, 1918, when Azerbaijanian inde- 
pendence was proclaimed, and renewed un- 
der Soviet auspices in 1920, soon after the 
Allied Powers recognized this hard-won free- 
dom. The picture of national resistance, es- 
pecially the armed revolts of 1922, 1925, 1929-— 
30, and 1933 and the widespread passive 
resistance of the present, repeats itself in 
this extremely vital area of the Baku oilfields. 
The over 1 million people of adjacent Ar- 
menia with its rich and noble background 
paid dearly for the independence won on 
May 28, 1918, after six centuries of foreign 
rule. And tragic indeed was its further en- 
slavement by Soviet Russian imperialism in 
May 1920. Yet similar evidences of passive 
resistance demonstrate Armenia’s determina- 
tion to declare again its independence when 
the proper moment affords itself. 

The non-Russian Cossack peoples of some 
10 million who are derived from the Slavonic 
tribes that inhabited the steppe areas be- 
tween the Volga and the Don during Kievan 
Rus have likewise asserted their desire for 
national freedom. The political independ- 
ence lost by the Cossack Republics in 1708 
was regained on December 10, 1917, and the 
Don, Kuban, and other Cossack peoples 
formed a state union named Cossackia on 
January 5, 1920, which along with the other 
democratic states proved short lived. The 
Cossack uprisings in the 1920’s and 1930’s 
and the desertions in the last war attest to 
their conscious national sense aspiring for 
freedom. The Tatars and Baschkirs of the 
Idel-Ural Republic established in 1917 also 
have a tradition of struggie against tradi- 
tional Russian imperialism, Their revolts in 
the early 1920’s against their new masters, 
the peasant rebellions of 1929-32, the heavy 
liquidation of national Communists in 1936-— 
37, and the some 650,000 Tartar-Bashkirs 
armed against Moscow in World War II 
punctuate their anti-Soviet record for free- 
dom. 

As we know, Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia, along with Poland, escaped in those 
postwar years the tragic fate of these other 
non-Russian peoples. Today, after the 
events of the past decade and more, the 
plight of the Baltic peoples is identical 
with that imposed earlier on the other non- 
Russian peoples of the Soviet Union. And 
the best indication of this is the shoulder- 
to-shoulder struggle of the Lithuanian un- 
derground with Ukrainian insurgents 
against a common traditional scourge. 


UKRAINE: THE ACHILLES HEEL OF THE SOVIET 
UNION 


Ukraine, as the second largest nation in 
the Soviet Union as well as behind the Euro- 
pean Iron Curtain, has come to be the 
Achilles Heel of the Soviet Union. The 
long history of the over 40 million Ukrain- 
ians has been one continuous struggle 
against foreign rule and oppression. As 
Voltaire described it, “They always aspire 
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to freedom, though they are still dragging 
the chains of subjugation.” After its period 
of independence from the 9th to the 14th 
century, Ukraine began its fight for national 
freedom and realized it in the Ukrainian 
Kozak State in 1648. Its freedom was 
crushed by Russia in the 18th century, but 
as “They always aspire to freedom,” the 
Ukrainian people realized it again in the 
establishment of the democratic and inde- 
pendent Ukrainian National Republic in 
1917. The heroic war to preserve this inde- 
pendence against the imperialist forces of 
both Russian Bolshevism and reactionary 
monarchism was lost by 1920. 

Senate Document No. 41 on “Tensions 
Within the Soviet Union” accurately states: 
“The Politburo does not seem to favor lead- 
ers of the national groups in its midst. 
This has been especially true for the 
Ukraine, long a trouble spot. Most key party 
and police personnel in Ukraine are Rus- 
sians.” How powerfully true this is. For, 
in the words of that able analyst of East 
European affairs, William Henry Chamber- 
lin, “No people in Europe have a better 
fighting anti-Communist record than the 
Ukrainians.” 

Let us scan the highlights of this impos- 
ing record. This record began in 1918 with 
the Ukrainian people as one of the first to 
fight the brutal aggressions of Soviet Rus- 
sian imperialism. In 1926 the long period 
of purges of nationalist sentiment com- 
menced. In 1930 the famous monster trial 
was staged in the Ukrainian city of Kharkiv 
where 45 eminent Ukrainian intellectuals 
were charged with undermining the regime. 
The brief phase of so-called cultural con- 
cessions had passed, and phenomena with 
no conceivable relation to the meaning or 
unrealistic objectives of world communism 
swiftly enveloped. the Ukrainian nation. 
The most horrible features of traditional 
Russian imperialism—Russification, cultural 
evisceration, state terrorism, Siberian exile, 
and national genocide—were now being 
magnified to clestroy every live fiber in the 
Ukrainian national movement. The pat- 
tern of planned Soviet genocide and cul- 
tural liquidation witnessed today in Cen- 
tral Europe has its model in Ukraine.and 
other non-Russian areas in the Soviet 
Union. I urge you to examine the massive 
data on these monstrous events, with spe- 
cific dates and names, as they appear in 
the volume on genocide hearings of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Among them, the mass deportations, the 
criminal manmade famine of 1932-33, and 
the mass murder at Vinnitsia in 1937-38, 
where 9,432 corpses were discovered with 
8 or 4 bullet holes in the back of 
the heads, significantly just as in the Katyn 
massacre, all of these constitute evidence 
of the vicious and determined attacks made 
against the sources of Ukraine’s traditional 
spirit for national independence. Little 
wonder that the Communist Kossier blurted 
out in 1933, “Ukrainian nationalism is our 
chief danger.” 

In this period, disillusionment engulfed 
leading Ukrainian Communists who could 
no longer stomach the rapid perversion of 
ideologic communism and, as Mr. Acheson 
intimated, recognized in the Trojan horse 
of world communism the naked force of tra- 
ditional Russian imperialism. Ukrainian 
“Titoism” spread but was unsuccessful as 
M. Khvylovy, Skrypnyk, Shumsky, Chubar, 
Richetsky, and countless others went to their 
graves rather than to serve as quislings. In 
Georgia, Erdely, in Turkestan, Faisul Khoda- 
jew, in the Volga Tatar area and elsewhere 
honor and integrity of principle was simi- 
larly defended. 

Despite the ferocity and villainy of these 
onslaughts against Ukraine’s fight for free- 
dom, the record of this undying struggle 
continued to be written in blood with even 
greater glories. In 1937 it contributed with 
other non-Russian peoples a General Yakir, 
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Colonels Prymakiv and Kryvoruchko in the 


plot to overthrow the quisling, 
Stalin. Elsewhere, in 1938, the spontaneous 
creation of independent Carpatho-Ukraine 
reflected the same struggie, as certainly did 
the widely heralded declaration of independ- 
ence in Lviv of Western Ukraine in 1941. Of 
great ce was the willful mass sur- 
render in 1941-42 of over 2 million Soviet 
Ukrainians and other non-Russian soldiers 
about Kiev to take up arms in the centuries- 
old fight for the independence of their home- 
lands. This, as we well know, failed to ma- 
terialize due to the arrogant stupidity of the 
Nazis in what may be truly regarded as the 
colossal political blunder of the century. 
But, as a result, what did materialize in 
1948 was the Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
which throughout the war fought against 
both Nazi and Soviet imperialism. 

It is not possible to recount here the in- 
imitable record of underground Ukrainian 
insurgence down to the present day. The 
assembled information is readily available, 
but for a concise account of its year-to-year 
exploits and achievements, may I refer you 
to my address on “The Anti-Soviet Under- 
ground” in the January 15, 1952, issue of 
Vital Speeches. In brief, the UPA, as it is 
called, whose composition is equally divided 
between eastern and western Ukrainians, 
carried on from its terrain-conditioned head- 
quarters in the Carpathian Mountains spo- 
radic guerrilla warfare against Soviet MVD 
and MGB troops, infiltrated the fertile Red 
Army of which about 42 percent is non- 
Russian, and fomented peasant resistance to 
collectivization plans. It spreads also masses 
of anti-Soviet propaganda stamped with the 
Trident, which, to resolve any bred confu- 
sion, bears the figure of a pitchfork and has 
been the centuries-old emblem of the 
Ukrainian national state, and is today the 
recognized symbol of UPA. Also, it collab- 
orated intimately with the known Slovak, 
Lithuanian, and Polish underground sys- 
tems, and in its friendly proclamations to 
the ever-exploited masses of the Russian 
people has even attempted to stimulate or- 
ganized Russian resistance. The threat of 
UPA was best illustrated during the last war 
when to secure the safety of their rear lines 
in the push westward, the Russians stationed 
close to 2 million soldiers in Ukraine. 

For the past 10 years the Kremlin's attacks 
on bourgeois nationalism in area upon area 
of the wide non-Russian periphery of the 
Soviet Union have been increasingly intense. 
Since the spring of 1951 vast purges of the 
proportions of 1935-38 had taken place in 
Ukraine, Azerbaijan, Turkmenistan, Kazakh- 
stan, and Uzbekistan, and the most intensive 
campaign at Russification is under way. Re- 
liable reports filter through almost daily on 
this score. In Uzbekistan, the poet Zulfia is 
condemned for her work “My Uzbekistan,” 
admiring its national traits; in Azerbaijan, 
writers like Shirvan and Akhundla are up- 
braided for their nationalism; the histories 
of the Azerbaijanis, Uzbeks, and Kirghizes 
are distorted to dim the memories of their 
past independence; in Turkmenistan, writers 
are severely reproved for writing in the spirit 
of its national heroes: in Ukraine, a simple 
poem entitled “Love Ukraine” and written by 
V. Sossuyrs in 1944 suddenly comes under 
heavy censure, and Pravda, on November 25, 
1951, sweepingly attacks Ukrainian writers 
for the use of nationalist words and their 
attempt to wrench the already mutilated 
Ukrainian language from the Russian lan- 
guage. Similar tragedies have now befallen 
the non-Russian peoples of the so-called 
satellite area of the Soviet Empire. For the 
occupied non-Russian countries of the Soviet 
Union they measure the ever-burning pas- 
sion of just nationalism without which any 
nation could not endure, without which the 
unity of its history, its traditions, its free- 
dom would perish. The entire decade is 
filled with such repressions, 
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MEANS AND ENDS IN AMERICAN ee 
STRATEGY TOWARD THE NON-RUSSIAN 
TIONS IN USSR. 

The concrete means and ends in an in- 
telligent and winning American psycholog- 
ical strategy toward the non-Russian peoples 
in the U.S:S:R. must be realistically adapted 
to the persistent historical forces and 
political actualities that prevail in the areas 
from the Baltic to the Black and 
Seas over to the Pacific. The keynote for 
the formation of these means and ends has 
already been sounded in the prophetic words 
of Mr. Acheson that the Soviet Empire “can- 
not escape the difficulties that, history 
teaches us, befall all empires.” And, as the 
evidence shows, its foremost difficulty is the 
long-attempted extinction of the will of the 
non-Russian peoples for a free and inde- 
pendent national existence. Here is the 
powder keg at the very doorstep of the 
Kremlin that can serve as one of the strong- 
est deterrents against the outbreak of a hot 
war and, in the tragic event of one, can 
serve as the most potent means to victory 
with the least possible cost in American 
lives. As so often in the past, so in the 
future, these non-Russian nations in the 
USS.R. will fight in their tradition of 
freedom. 

The means to concretize the unique iden- 
tity of interest that exists between America 
and these peoples are many. Here I would 
urge that full support be given to House 
Resolution 211 which seeks to assist in an 
objective and scholarly manner the national 
liberation movements of these non-Russian 
peoples. Second, every pressure should be 
brought to bear for an effective implementa- 
tion of the Captive Nations Week resolu- 
tion, through the Voice of America, through 
the United Nations, through diplomatic 
and other means. Third, with over 60 free 
nations having already ratified it, it is high 
time that we give full expression to our 
moral leadership in the world by ratifying 
the genocide convention and indicting the 
Soviet Government for the perpetration of 
genocide in the non-Russian areas of its 
empire. 

Fourth, an “American Committee for the 
Liberation of the Non-Russian Peoples in the 
Soviet Union” should be formed to assist 
materially and with intelligent understand- 
ing the heavily organized anti-Communist 
unity of non-Russian groups in Western 
Europe and in Ankara. Another vitally 
needed means is the creation of a fully inde- 
pendent psychological strategy agency in our 
Government, responsible on the executive 
level only to the President and efficiently 
equipped with functional control over the 
Voice of America and other necessary in- 
struments devised to capitalize on the major 
weaknesses of the illusory Soviet monolith. 

But far more important are the ends toward 
which these and other instrumental means 
are applied. To simply situate ourselves on 
am endless defensive with the sure prospect 
of impatring seriously our own free tnstitu- 
tions or to merely “coexist with Khrushchev” 
betrays not only a callous indifference to 
universal moral values but also an intellec- 
tual myopia as to the realities of history. 
Our future will indeed prove insecure on a 
mere biologic version of self-preservation and 
practical expediency. The hour urgently 
calls for a powerful reassertion of those prin- 
ciples and values treasured in our Declara- 
tion of Independence and nurtured in the 
great American tradition. Not only for our 
survival, but for the freedom of others. The 
histories of the non-Russian nations in the 
Soviet Union are in essence a heroic struggle 
of a substantial segment of humanity seek- 
ing the realization of these selfsame rights 
of national freedom, self-government, and 
responsible independence. As before, so 
now, they look hopefully toe the living ex- 
pression of these principles, the “land of 
Washington.” 
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SPECIAL HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois {Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Reoorpd and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 


man from New York? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 


join the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Froop] in urging that 
the House Rules Committee take affirma- 
tive action on the resolution to establish 
a special House Committee on Captive 
Nations, so that we can organize this 
vitally important committee prier to the 
adjournment of the Congress. So much 
has been said, with proper statistics and 
documentation added, that it is my 
opinion the issue is thoroughly familiar 
to the Members of the House, and it has 
been under consideration by the majority 
party leaders in consultation with the 
State Department and the White House. 
it seems obvious to me that a policy de- 
cision on this subject has been reached. 
I am most hopeful that it is, as I have 
indicated, affirmative support for the 
creation of this Captive Nations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the Rrec- 
orD I wish to insert an article that ap- 
peared in the summer 1961 edition of the 
Ukrainian Quarterly, by the distin- 
guished American scholar and chairman 
of the National Captive Nations Week 
Committee, Prof. Lev E. Dobriansky, of 
Georgetown University. The article is 
entitled “The Viennese Dance and the 
Cold War”: 


THe VIEZENNESE DANCE AND THE CoLD War 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 


The summit meeting of President Kennedy 
and Khrushchev in Vienna will very likely 
go down in history as the Viennese dance 
of the cold war. In short time there was 
much movement of bodies and tongues, some 
of it polite and graceful and even colorful, 
but after the swift rendition of culturalistic 
pomp and palaver there was really nothing 
to record but the motion itself. What was 
well known prior to the meeting was in no 
way altered or supplemented by the diplo- 
matic dance. From a propaganda and cold 
war viewpoint the gain, as usual, was Mos- 
cow’s, not ours. 

For what reason did the President accom- 
modate the head of the greatest in the 
world with this meeting? Following the 
Cuban fiasco, the Lao retreat, and the 
lowering of U.S. prestige to the lowest level 
yet, the timing of this fruitless meeting was 
the worst conceivable. Moreover, many 
Americans have not forgotten the words of 
Candidate Kennedy last October 21 when he 
boldly stated, “I believe we should not go 
to the summit until there is some reason 
to believe that a meeting of minds can be 
obtained on either Berlin, outer space, or 
general disarmament—including nuclear 
testing.” On empirical grounds alone the 
value of this campaign statement is obvious. 
Indeed, as will be shown below, the increas- 
ang marked discrepancies between overflow- 


quarters of this Nation with regard to the 
matter of sheer integrity of the word, not 
to mention competence in cold war conduct 
and activity. 
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MOSCOW PROPAGANDA GAIN 

Many observers, including this writer, 
anticipated that Moscow would gain in 
terms of propaganda from this inconsequen- 
tial conference. On the very eve of the 
meeting the propaganda drums of Moscow 
and its puppets began beating the familiar 
tunes. Radio Sofia in Bulgaria let it be 
known to the captive peoples that “President 
Kennedy knows from his own experience— 
exactly 100 days after his inauguration— 
whose actions from a position of strength 
may lead.” Sarcastically, it had in mind 
Cuba and Laos. 

This theme of Kennedy being compelled 
to shift from a position of strength policy 
to one of peaceful coexistence—and all that 
this implies from the Red totalitarian view- 
point—was repeated throughout the Red 
radio and press networks. For example, the 
Czech newspaper Rude Pravo wrote, “The 
time has come for Washington to realize 
that things do not work out with the present 
kind of policy.” The net effect of this kind 
of propaganda on the audience within the 
captive world and also in several areas of the 
free world should not be difficult to perceive. 
The image cast is one of increasing weakness 
in the position of the United States and 
thus, relatively, one of enhanced strength 
in that of the Russian totalitarian empire. 
With this and the platform provided by the 
meeting itself, Khrushchev was afforded a 
good vantage point from which to launch 
again his pressing campaign on Berlin. 

Under close examination none of the rea- 
sons offered for Kennedy’s meeting with 
Khrushchev has any actual validity. One 
would have to be quite naive to believe that 
@ face-to-face meeting was necessary to im- 
press upon Khrushchev the dangers of mis- 
calculation. In the past, as now, Russian 
cold war policy has been firmly based on such 
an awareness. Logically, the only guarantee 
against the incurrence of a mistake is the 
cessation of this policy, but in the nature of 
things Moscow qua Moscow neither can allow 
it nor has any intention of changing it. As 
a@ matter of fact, since the beginning of the 
year down to a few weeks prior to the sum- 
mit meeting when the Russian leader ad- 
dressed the Georgians in Tiflis, Khrushchev 
has been predicting victory of what he calls 
communism. And this, naturally, can only 
mean the permanent cold war. 

The other reasons given, such as person- 
ally sizing up his opponent and reaffirming 
our positions on a variety of subjects, are 
equally specious. If the President by now 
hasn’t had a working knowledge and under- 
standing of Khrushchev, his background, 
ways, and motives, then surely a brief meet- 
ing was inadequate to meet this deficiency. 
Transient impressions acquired in such a sit- 
uation, no matter how informal, are hardly 
the basis of knowing the policies and aims 
of an adversary. As to reaffirming our posi- 
tions, Khrushchev can and does read transla- 
tions of our newspapers and periodicals in 
which these positions are plainly expostu- 
lated. He’s far more familiar with them than 
many seem to realize. 

For substantiation of these critical ob- 
servations one need only turn to the Presi- 
dent’s report on his trip... A close and care- 
ful reading of the report shows nothing 
more than a repetition of these reasons with 
the usual and rather overdone stress placed 
on his “responsibility of the Presidency of 
the United States.” Aside from the ever- 
present danger of concluding secret agree- 
ments which a favorite predecessor of his 
indulged in, he asserts that “No new aims 
were stated in private that have not been 
stated in public on either side.” Without 
reyealing anything new we are also told 
that the Soviets—whoever they are—attach 





1“Text of President’s Report on European 
Talks,” the Washington Post, June 7, 1961. 
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different meanings to the words of war, 
peace, democracy, and so forth, even inti- 
mating in a following paragraph that the 
rational, thinking processes of the Russian 
totalitarians are different from ours. The 
extent to which the President still fails to 
comprehend the nature and character of 
the enemy is seen in his references to the 
U.S.S.R. as a nation and to the myth of 
the dynamic concept of world communism 
which he imputes to Khrushchev. Finally, 
as is becoming more and more appreciated, 
his pontifical remarks on self-determination 
and independence await concrete deeds, and 
the policy of patched-up containment that 
he advocates in this report scarcely indi- 
cates a working comprehension of the na- 
ture of the cold war. The continued shell- 
out of billions for foreign aid is certainly not 
the answer in this type of war. 


PROTRACTED CONFUSION 


In this report the President makes the 
point that he “wanted to make certain Mr. 
Khrushchev knew this country and its poli- 
cies, that he understood our strength and 
our determination, and that he knew that 
we desired peace with all nations of every 
kind.” This obviously is an old record that 
was played over and over again to justify 
Khrushchev’s visit to this country 2 years 
ago. In fact, as indicated above, quite a 
number of old records are being played in 
the statements and outlooks of the Ken- 
nedy administration. What is most dis- 
turbing is not only the widening gap be- 
tween word and deed but also an accented 
protraction of confusion regarding the cold 
war, as seen in the President’s conception 
of the enemy and the Soviet Union, his re- 
affirmation of the containment policy, the 
lack of a cold war strategy and the absence 
of a cold war apparatus, and the adminis- 
tration’s almost total neglect of support for 
projects pertaining to the captive nations. 

When viewed against the background of 
confusion and attitudes in this country dur- 
ing the past 2 years and in terms of certain 
basic essentials of cold war concept, the 
secular Russian cold war policy, and the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution, the Vienna 
meeting cannot but be regarded as a puny 
dance. It symbolizes the quasi-appeasement 
that continues to afflict us. We are ready to 
abstain from creating and generating any 
troubles for Khrushchev in the domain of his 
imperial realm and wishfully hope that he 
would abstain likewise in the area of the free 
world. This is the level of our blissful 
naivete, not to say ignorance, of the nature 
of Russian totalitarianism and its cold war 
coefficient. This is the protracted state of 
our confusion and quasi-appeasement. 

Let us survey, then, this background of 
confusion, attitudes, and quasi-appeasement. 
It can be said quite truthfully that since the 
Mikoyan visit to this country in 1959 many 
quasi-appeasement forces have been pressing 
on with increasing confidence. When one 
looks back over these months, one finds, for 
instance, some openly stating that there were 
no or are no slave labor camps in the Soviet 
Union; others telling us that Khrushchev 
was simply appalled by the crimes com- 
mitted by Stalin, as though Khrushchev had 
never committed a crime.” 

At the same time we have numerous oth- 
er Americans in economics, in science, and 
in education—who are actually peddling, 
whether they are aware of it or not, the 
very things that Moscow seeks to peddle. 
Many of them are really doing Moscow’s 
propaganda work at no cost to Khrushchev. 
Khrushchev has so effectively administered 
tranquilizing cold war pills to major seg- 
ments of our society that an increasing 
number of Americans aren’t even aware of 





2For these crimes see, Campaigne, Jame- 
son, G., “American Might and Soviet Myth,” 
pp. 143-144. 
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the great strides made by imperialist Mos- 
cow in this perilous phase of the permanent 
cold war. For instance, the singular victory 
of exacting an invitation to this country in 
itself produced confusion and doubt in this 
country. It entrenched the power of Khru- 
shchev with new airs of respectability and 
legitimacy while it depressed the freedom of 
millions of patriots in Moscow’s empire. It 
also impressed the newly independent na- 
tions with Moscow’s inflated power and at 
the same time has caused uneasiness among 
our most loyal allies situated about the pe- 
riphery of the new Russian Empire. 

In this period we also heard a great deal 
about peace and friendship. One of our of- 
ficials used it at great length on a tour of 
the Soviet Union. However, before we un- 
critically accept this particular slogan, we 
should look also at its significance, not only 
at this time but in the course of history. A 
sober American would say: “Yes, peace and 
friendship, but first, justice and freedom” 
The traditional Russian political slogan of 
peace and friendship has for centuries been 
used to seduce neighboring non-Russian na- 
tions into captivity. It was indicative of our 
lack of cold war insight and imagination 
that we failed to turn this slogan to our ac- 
count in whatever sphere of human exist- 
ence. Peace and friendship are and can 
only be the consequence of justice and free- 
dom, not their cause. The harmony implied 
by peace and friendship is logically predi- 
cated on the dictates of justice and freedom. 
The Russians, with typical deception, put 
the cart before the horse, and some of us 
were uncritically amenable to be taken for a 
ride in the cart. And this wasn’t the first 
time in the course of these past 40 years. 

When one looks back at these evidences of 
error and confusion, he should begin to re- 
flect on certain essential points. The first 
point is that the cold war is not new. It’s 
not a new institution. It wasn’t started in 
1947, despite the fact that it began then to 
affect the United States. Actually, it didn’t 
even commence in 1917. Historically and 
analytically, one could show Russian cold 
war techniques going as far back as the 16th 
century. The second point is that the de- 
velopment and refinement of these tech- 
niques have been linked with the expansion 
of an empire. These techniques have a 
tradition and have served to build an empire, 
with military power always kept in second- 
ary reserve. The third point is that unless 
we develop a perspective and an understand- 
ing of these techniques, to see the whole 
background to what we now call protracted 
conflict or the cold war, we can only hope 
to make all sorts of transient shift, make- 
shifts, executed in a haphazard and aimless 
manner, constantly reacting to the perpetual 
initiative shown by the enemy. In such a 
case, we will find much to our surprise and 
also dismay that military power will vir- 
tually be neutralized. Even superior mili- 
tary power, in such a case, could really prove 
to be of little avail. And in exposing our- 
selves in this way we truly risk an eventual 
hot war with greater probability of defeat. 


FIVE DOMINANT U.S. ATTITUDES 


In the United States, at this time, there 
seems to be five dominant attitudes toward 
the world struggle. These are: (i) Wishful 
cold war cessationism; (2) accommodation- 
ism to Moscow’s empire; (8) military hard- 
warism; (4) evolutionism; and (5) cold war 
realism. 

The first, the wishful cessationists, er- 
roneously believe that understanding and 
cultural exchange will secure peace.*. They 
argue as though the two did not prevail in 
far greater degree with regard to Nazi Ger- 
many prior to World War II, We had cul- 


8 See the excellent article by Philip E. Mose- 
ly, “Soviet Myths and Realities,” Foreign Af- 
fairs, New York, April 1961. 
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tural exchange and a very close and inti- 
mate understanding with the German people 
prior to World War II, and yet these factors 
were not sufficient to avert the outbreak of a 
Second World War. The plain fact is that 
the cold war is at Moscow’s instigation and, 
contrary to what they now say, it certainly 
has never been at our instigation. Under- 
standing and people-to-people programs are 
important, but if you begin to understand 
that the cultural exchange program in itself 
continues to be an instrument carefully 
manipulated and used by Moscow for its own 
benefits, then this could hardly produce that 
kind of understanding which presumably 
will pave the road to permanent peace. 

The second group consists of the accom- 
modationists. They never learn from his- 
torical experience that this form of appease- 
ment only encourages the enemy to bolder 
ventures. We have many of them in this 
country, in Official circles and outside. 
They'll say, “Well, if we can only accom- 
modate them. They’ve expanded far enough. 
We could make a deal with them. This is 
your sphere, and this is ours’—which is, 
curiously enough, the very thing that Khru- 
shchev has been seeking and demanding for 
his own advantage. 

A third group is made up of the military 
hardwarists. These hardwarists obtusely ig- 
nore the forces of spirit, will, and ruse which, 
so often in the past, have undermined a 
mighty fortress. In the Armed Forces there 
are those, of course, like Admiral Burke, who 
recognize that actually the decision of to- 
morrow will not rest in the military, espe- 
cially in the period of mutual deterrence, 
but, instead, in the area of the nonmilitary, 
the psychological, propaganda or what we 
properly call the cold war. 

Then, fourthly, there are the evolution- 
ists. Many, without declaring whether they 
are random or selective evolutionists, are 
equally wishful in their desire that history 
will for some inscrutable reason be on our 
side. This position certainly stimulates a 
passivity, a wishful hoping that somehow 
there’ll be a strong liberalizing process at 
work in the U.S.S.R., either through con- 
sumer goods production or education and 
the rest of it, followed eventually by an 
institutional blend. This, too, fails to rec- 
ognize the nature of what we call the pro- 
tracted conflict and only contributes to what 
is the protracted confusion. 

The fifth, the cold war realists, are guided 
by the evidence not only of today, of yes- 
terday, or even of 40 years of Russian Com- 
munist conquests, but also of centuries of 
established Russian cold war techniques. 
The evidence precedes any act of hope. 


THE COLD WAR CONCEPT 


Now, in some circles of our Government 
and elsewhere there is no firm general grasp 
of what a cold war means. Lacking a work- 
ing concept, it is no wonder that there is 
scarcely any appreciation of its long back- 
ground of methods and techniques. How- 
ever, on the other hand, it is plainly com- 
prehensible why we continue to operate in 
aimless, haphazard, makeshift, and piece- 
meal fashion, incurring losses as we hobble 
along. The imposing irony of our current 
situation is that while Moscow carefully 
plans its cold war tactics and maneuvers in 
the broad context of its fixed cold war strat- 
egy and objectives—including even the les- 
sening-of-tensions maneuver—we are en- 
gaged in no such cold war gaming and don’t 
even possess the apparatus for it. In a hot 
war we wouldn’t think twice about imme- 
diately creating such an apparatus. 

Yet, definitionally, a cold war is a twilight 
condition of neither peace nor hot war, 
where all the basic elements of a hot war— 
predatory design, aggressive strategy, tactics 
and techniques—are present, except for open 
military combat between states. A cold war 
is really the very soul and spirit of a hot 
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war, with the massive body of military con- 
flict in secondary reserve. A cold war en- 
tails objectives and the will to realize them. 
It entails all the techniques of ruse, subver- 
sion, infiltration, cunning, treachery, plot- 
ting, fraud, bluster, blackmail and indirect 
aggression. It includes every conceivable 
thing as an instrument—the psychological, 
the economic, the ideological, demographic, 
the political, scientific, education. And it 
also allows for action on two levels: the level 
of official pretext, like Khrushchev coming 
here as head of state and, second, the level of 
subofficial cold war operation; viz, Khru- 
shchev as the head of a world conspiracy. 
Many of us rightly lean on the authority 
of Clausewitz to gain insight into the nature 
of the cold war. Lenin studied him closely 
and quoted him often. And Khrushchev, a 
professed Leninist, must see himself in the 
mirror of Clausewitz’ words: “A conqueror 
is always a lover of peace; he would like to 
make his entry into our state unopposed.” 
But few of us realize that Clausewitz gained 
his cold war knowledge in Russia’s military 
service. With Russia’s military position 
much weaker than Prussia’s at the beginning 
of the 19th century and, yet, the czar ex- 
tending his domination over nations, Clause- 
witz asked himself, “How could this be?” 
He entered Russia’s military service to ob- 
tain the answers, in order to save his own 
Prussia. When he returned in 1814, he 
rejoined the Prussian Army and in 1818 was 
already commandant of the General War 
School in Berlin. Lenin studied him and 
many of us turn to Clausewitz to gain in- 
sights into the nature of the cold war. 


TRADITIONAL RUSSIAN COLD WAR 


In essence, the cold war methods em- 
ployed by Khrushchev today are no different 
from those developed by Ivan the Terrible, 
Peter the Great, Catherine the Great, and 
other Russian tyrants. In looking at these 
techniques, one has to bear in mind a tra- 
ditional and institutional nexus, the nexus 
between internal, totalitarian tyranny and 
external, imperialist expansionism. The two 
have always worked hand-in-hand, one lean- 
ing upon the other, in the past as well as 
in the present. Substantially, the techniques 
have not changed. In content, by virtue of 
technological changes over the centuries, and 
especially in the recent period, marked 
changes have, of course, taken place. But 
this fact of technologic change shouldn’t 
blind us, as it appears to do for some,‘ to 
the basic continuity of cold war policy in 
imperial Russian politics. 

The methods are in substance psychologi- 
cal, propagandistic, political and of numerous 
other veins. The military, on the other hand, 
has always been kept in reserve, marching in, 
if you will, at the climax to a situation. In 
this respect there is a work by which many 
of us could profit immensely. We cannot 
quote too often this work written by a 
French cultural traveler in the czarist em- 
pire, the Marquis de Custine. It provides 
his diary notes on the Russian Empire of 
1839. Their timelessness will amaze you. 
With changes for a few characters, you would 
believe that he is describing the present Rus- 
sian situation. He says, for example, in one 
place: “I try to analyze the moral life of the 
inhabitants of Russia. The Russian thinks 
and lives as a soldier * * * a conquering 
soldier.”> In another passage, which is very 
appropriate to the Khrushchev exchange 
visits and the hospitality involved, he says, 
“Once again I say, everything is deception 
in Russia, and the gracious hospitality of the 





‘For example, Karpovich, Michael M., 
“Russian Imperialism or Communist Aggres- 
sion?” in Soviet Conduct in World Affairs, 
Columbia University, New York, 1960, pp. 
186-195. 

5 “Journey for Our Time,” New York Times, 
1951, p. 150. 
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ezar, gathering together in his palace his 
serfs and the serfs of his courtiers, is only 
one more mockery.” ® 

The cold war methods we want to observe 
for every century since the i16th—the 
methods of ruse, subversion, infiltration, in- 
direct aggression, fraud, bluster, blackmail— 
were adroitly employed to build up an un- 
precedented empire. The tyrants of the 
past left a wealthy legacy of cold war tech- 
niques for the Red Russian totalitarians, 
including Nikita the Sanguine. By these 
methods the contemporary tyrants of Mos- 
cow have extended the empire and are now 
threatening the independence of our own 
Nation. The spurious ideologies of the 
Third Rome and Pan-Slavism were used in 
the same deceptive way that the mythical 
ideology of communism is manipulated 
today. It would do well for our people to 
learn more of the growth of the Russian 
Empire, both past and present, than to 
learn the Russian language. Such learning 
would reveal the secrets of empire building, 
which are the cold war techniques. Frontal 
military aggression was always secondary. 


RUSSIAN COLD WAR CASES 


A full cold war perspective requires an 
historical appreciation of traditional Rus- 
sian cold war techniques. Let us just 
quickly review this, taking one illustrative 
case for each century. In the case of Basil 
III and Ivan the Terrible, the groundwork 
for the swift expansion of Muscovy was laid 
in the 16th century. The real starting point 
was 1519; the target and victim was Kazan, 
the citadel of the great Golden Horde. For 
83 years Moscow worked at it in “peaceful 
coexistence,” using infiltration, subversion, 
and intervening support, as it does now, for 
a contender (Shah Ali) against the posses- 
sor of the throne. Finally, in October 1522, 
the Muscovite forces simply walked in when 
Kazan itself was so weak it couldn’t even 
defend itself. 

There’s a definite similarity here between 
this technique and the one employed by 
Khrushchev in connection with the Middle 
East. Khrushchev first builds up a man— 
Nasser—and hopes that through Nasser he 
would be able to neutralize the area and 
thus exclude the influences of the United 
States, Britain and others. Then, later, he 
builds up a contender in the area in order 
to provide the contention and the clash that 
would lead to division and chaos. Ulti- 
mately, like a ripe apple, the area drops into 
the laps of Moscow. 

Following this first case, 4 years later, in 
1556, by the same techniques and support of 
the contender Derbish Ali, Moscow managed 
to take over Astrakan. The entire area of 
Siberia and also the Middle East was at that 
time opened up to further aggression. 

Here is a representative case for the 17th 
century. This case is very appropriate in 
view of the fact that 7 years ago in the 
Soviet Union and throughout Moscow’s em- 
pire, a whole year of celebration was con- 
ducted in observance of the Pereyaslav 
Treaty of 1654. Theses were produced, and 
these had to be taught and learned in cells 
throughout the Soviet Union and also in the 
so-called satellite states. These glorified the 
alleged union of two Slav nations; namely, 
Russia and Ukraine. One not knowing the 
history of the Pereyaslav Treaty would cer- 
tainly not be in a position to evaluate the 
reason why, in 1954, a 300th anniversary of 
this event was put on. Of what significance, 
of what value to Moscow was there in putting 
on such a gala event throughout the empire? 

Well, the fact is that Moscow twisted the 
meaning of the treaty to show today an in- 
dissoluble union between these two nations. 
Yet historical facts show that when the 
treaty was consummated in 1654, it was only 
@ military alliance, a mutual security pact, 


*Ibid., p. 5. 
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between Muscovy and Ukraine against hos- 
tile Polish or Turkish forces. In 4 years 
that pact was violated by Moscow. We speak 
of treaties being violated by Moscow in our 
day. When one looks at the history of the 
growth of this empire, he finds the same 
gross violations. As a further example in 
1559, a war took place—an inevitable war— 
between Ukraine and Muscovy. Hetman Vy- 
hovsky, who was the head of the Ukrainian 
forces, declared: “The treacherous action of 
Moscow was apparent in preparing for us a 
slavery primarily by means of instigating a 
civil war in Ukraine.” How many instances 
do we know of instigated civil wars, many 
that are currently going on, indirectly if you 
will, in Laos and numerous other places? 
Again, a precedent for the present. 

Let’s now look into the case of Poland in 
the 18th century. We know of the Polish 
partitions. But how many of us know, for 
example, the operation of the Russian “Smil- 
ing Mike” of that day. The Russian Ambas- 
sador Repnin, in Warsaw, employed the 
religious issue of orthodoxy to divide the 
Catholics against the Orthodox in Poland 
until, finally, he managed successfully to 
bring about the first partition in 1772. Im- 
mediately thereafter, his successor, Ambas- 
sador Steckelberg, operated just as Vishinsky 
had in 1940 when he entered Latvia and by 
ultimatum legalized the situation. Steck- 
elberg had the Polish Sejm legalize the first 
partition. Then, in 1793, with the second 
partition, a new issue was infused, 50 years 
before Marx even made his name. Discord 
Was sown between the social classes of the 
boyars and the peasants. Obviously these 
are old techniques, no matter how you at- 
tempt to grace them and perhaps seek to 
change them. 

Another interesting case in point of illus- 
tration was that preparatory to the conquest 
of Georgia. From 1768 on, Russia was at 
war with Turkey and allied itself with Geor- 
gia. In this case Catherine the Great placed 
the Russian forces in agreement with the 
Georgians to thwart the Turks. On the 
eve of battle, the Russian forces withdrew, 
leaving the Georgians exposed. Let us re- 
call that a century or more later an agree- 
ment between the Polish underground and 
Moscow’s forces was consummated to de- 
stroy the Nazis in Warsaw. The agreement 
designated a certain time of uprising to 
wage together a war against the common 
enemy, only to be deceitfully broken by 
Moscow. 

As one goes through these cases, one can- 
not help but be impressed by the tech- 
niques that have been used to build up an 
empire, least of all that of frontal military 
assault. Numerous other examples can be 
given. One is reminded of the case in 
Persia toward the close of the 19th century 
because of the operations of Moscow sur- 
rounding Iran today. You might have 
noticed on the economic level where Mos- 
cow is offering Iran 85 percent of the oil 
profits. The highest is about 60 to 65 per- 
cent in mutual engagement for oil exploita- 
tion in the Middle East. Moscow is even 
willing to build dams and numerous other 
things, so long as Iran refuses to set up 
any missile bases. 

In the 1880’s, the Russian Ambassador in 
Persia played a very instrumental role that 
led to the bombing of the Parliament, to 
the abdication of the Shah, and the with- 
drawal of the constitution. The division 
of the country between the Russians and 
the British soon followed. A repetition of 
such division occurred in Iran in the 1940's. 
The old borderlands policy of using non- 
Russian peoples within the Russian Empire 
against adjoining territories is a standard 
one for Moscow. Just as it is attempting to 
use the Kurds in Iraq and elsewhere, so 
with the Azerbaijani Moscow seeks to divide 
Tran. 
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Even in this century many of us don’t 
realize what transpired immediately prior 
to World War I and in that very fateful 
period of 1917-20. In the postwar period 
many of the so-called republics in the 
Soviet Union today were independent states. 
Georgia entered into a mutual security pact 
with Soviet Russia. Ukraine was promised 
that its sovereignty would be respected. One 
by One, through infiltration, subversion, and 
ideological deception, they were raped and 
have since been kept in a submerged state 
within the Soviet Union. 


KHRUSHCHEV AND THE CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


The passage of the Captive Nations Week 
resolution in July 1959, disclosed two in- 
disputable facts: one, the sensitivity of Mos- 
cow about the weakest and most vital nerve 
in its empire and, two, the lack of under- 
standing in many sections of our Nation 
with regard to the significance and content 
of this resolution. Khrushchev’s rantings 
against the resolution and in his foreign 
affairs article released in August 1959, and 
once again, at the end of October before the 
Supreme Soviet, clearly demonstrated how 
deeply the resolution penetrated Moscow’s 
cold war armor. Khrushchev fears this 
resolution more than anything else. And 
the reason for this is that the resolution is 
fraught with enormous and even decisive 
cold war possibilities, particularly on the 
colonialist issue.” 

For the first time, our Government took 
official cognizance of the majority of captive 
non-Russian nations within the Soviet 
Union itself. Without the captive Baltic 
nations, Ukraine, the Caucasian nations, 
Turkestan, and others mentioned in the 
resolution, Russia, with its 100 million pop- 
ulation and its own resources, could hardly 
be called—as the Moscow propaganda ma- 
chine now does—the greatest power in the 
world. It would be no more comparable in 
power to the United States than a reunited 
Germany would be. A cold war development 
of this crucial weakness in the synthetic 
state known as the Soviet Union would seri- 
ously deflate all the bluster, bluff, and sham 
of Moscow’s economic prowess, military 
might, scientific achievements, and cultural 
attainments. Parasitic growth on the basis 
of captive resources is not exactly alluring 
in propaganda or otherwise. Khrushchev 
has the vision to see this and thus continues 
to bellow against this resolution. Unfortu- 
nately, the possibilities inherent in the res- 
olution escape most of us. 

The low level of our understanding about 
the Soviet Union and its ersatz political char- 
acter was shown at the time of the resolu- 
tion’s passage. Many reporters and writers 
inquired to know where Turkestan or White 
Ruthenia are located. Some wrote as 
though the minority captive nations in Cen- 
tral Europe were the only nations listed in 
the resolution. What can one expect when 
on the highest levels of our Government, 
the U.S.S.R. is referred to as the Soviet na- 
tion and the different nations within the 
Soviet Union are arbitrarily and somewhat 
insularly called the Soviet people or the So- 
viets. Aside from the historical and demo- 
graphic untruths of these usages, the sug- 
gestion of a united, integrated, and mono- 
lithic power in the U.S.S.R. is not even in- 
telligent from a cold war point of view.’ 
Our many economic, military, scientific, and 
other comparisons between the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States of America are drawn on 
false premises. The U.S.8.R., in essence an 
empire within an empire, is not at all quali- 





7See “Colonialism in the Soviet Empire,” 
Neue Zuericher Zeitung, Switzerland, Nov. 
20, 1960. 

®An example of this is “Russia,” Charles 
W. Thayer, Life World Library, New York, 
1960. 
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tatively comparable to the United States 
which is a nation-state. 

In short, if you don’t know the nature of 
your opponent, how could you expect to 
convert his weaknesses into real vulnerabil- 
ities? We are like the fighter entering the 
ring with an obscurantist disregard of the 
information given him that his opponent has 
several loosely patched-up broken ribs. 
More, like him, we even refuse to test it. 
Khrushchev fears such a test and virtually 
paralyzes some of us with his coexistence 
or codestruction propaganda, while at the 
same time his cold war activities continue 
undiminished in every quarter of the globe. 
And these activities include every conceiv- 
able instrument—political, diplomatic, psy- 
chological, demographic, economic, cultural, 
scientific, military. Certain recent develop- 
ments show conclusively how the Russians 
can be easily thrown on the defensive.’ 

If we are not to be cornered into a hot war 
we must face up to the realities of the cold 
war. An unparalleled empire was built up 
over 500 years by cold war techniques. With 
modern technology and communications, it 
could expand in short time. A sound basis 
for necessary cold war gaming is provided in 
the Captive Nations Week resolution. With 
an indispensable apparatus, such as a Free- 
dom Commission, the possibilities sug- 
gested by the resolution could be developed 
peaceably and victoriously in the name of 
justice and freedom first..° The captive na- 
tions throughout the totalitarian Russian 
empire, and particularly in the Soviet Union, 
constitute our most powerful weapon in this 
period of mutual deterrence. 


AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY, 1960-76 


We are really on the eve of an important 
decade and a half. Last year, 1960, we cele- 
brated the 100th anniversary of the Presi- 
dency of the Great Emancipator. As he 
stated, no nation can be half slave and half 
free. With the global international signifi- 
cance of our daily doings today, we can 
paraphrase that and say the world certainly 
can’t be half free and half slave. But we 
must also look to 1976, the period of the 
200th anniversary of our own Declaration of 
Independence. It seems that in these 16 
years we should face a period of moral and 
political rededication to show the tremen- 
dous will and the stubborn patriotism of 
the American people, not the old age that 
Khrushchev ascribes to us now. It is a pe- 
riod for us to prepare for the many chal- 
lenges that will certainly present themselves. 

In terms of our own moral and political 
principles, as enshrined in our Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution, and the 
Bill of Rights—not to speak of the im- 
portance of preserving our own national 
independence—we have a global field for 
the most successful endeavor, provided we 
are able to express these principles adroitly, 
skillfully, and in a peaceful manner. The 
entire Red Empire, including even the Rus- 
sian people, is ripe for the spirited drive 
of independence. For the Russians, inde- 
pendence from centuries of tyranny, op- 
pression, and slavery—for the non-Russian 
nations, both within and outside the Soviet 
Union, national independence and freedom. 
These objectives constitute a tremendous 
opportunity for America, and with the 
proper kind of rededication, we can then 
begin to implement the means whereby we 
can seize this opportunity. No team, on 
any football field, has ever won a game play- 
ing on its own side of the 50-yard line. 
We’ve been doing that now for over a dec- 
ade. It is not a winning proposition; and 
there are many avenues—many feasible 


*Parkhomenko, M., “Taras Shevchenko 
and Champions of the Cold War,” Soviet- 
skaya Kultura, Moscow, Dec. 24, 1960. 

” E.g., Gill, William, “Dead Poet Becomes 
Live Issue,” Pittsburgh Family magazine, 
May 7, 1961, pp. 4-5. 
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avenues—for this kind of pressure for free- 


dom.* As it was once said, si vis pacem 
para bellum—if you wish peace, prepare for 
war. And the war we have to prepare for 
in the case of Russia is primarily a cold 
war. The Vienna meeting, in the light of 
all this, was simply a Viennese dance. 


Mr. Speaker, Dr. Dobriansky in his 
remarks points out very effectively per- 
tinent issues which have been discussed 
from time to time in the discussion of 
the Captive Nations Committee. To 
speak as plainly as possible on this sub- 
ject, may I sum up the entire issue by 
stating that a special House Committee 
on Captive Nations would produce a 
progressive, practical, tremendously ef- 
fective service; would strengthen our 
foreign policy position; would point out 
the basic weaknesses in the Soviet Union; 
would provide material for our United 
Nations staff, and could only result in 
a direct vital contribution to our free- 
dom and help achieve the freedom of 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain of which 
they are now deprived. 





AFL-CIO PARADE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, one of the most colorful parades in 
Gotham’s history marched down Fifth 
Avenue. Over 200,000 working men and 
women, all members of the AFL-CIO, 
proudly stepped out in a dedicated, 
enthusiastic demonstration of a wonder- 
ful, meaningful old custom. Hundreds 
of bands and colorful floats marked what 
unquestionably was one of the Nation’s 
most impressive demonstrations of soli- 
darity and pride in achievement. 

While parades and demonstrations 
signified this great day in many other 
sections of the United States as well, the 
spectacular display in New York was the 
largest of its kind ever held and it is 
interesting to note that this symbolic 
tradition was resumed in New York only 
2 years ago after a lapse of 20 years. 
The last such parade was held in 1939 
until this demonstration was renewed in 
1959. The fact that the participants 
have doubled in 2 years is heartening. 
The intervention of the war years and 
the gradual drifting away from the 
custom were responsible for the aban- 
donment of the parade in the city. 

With the lapse of the parade, and with 
similar waivering of overt demonstra- 
tions in other cities and towns, Labor 
Day was beginning to lose its true sig- 
nificance. It was a day that America 
began taking for granted. For too many 
Americans the day had come to mean 
little more than a day off, the last fling 
to mark the end of summer, the time 
when families trek back from vacation, 
the beginning of a new school year. 

But going back to first principles, 
Harry Van Arsdale, president of the New 
York City Central Labor Council, re- 
membered the spirit in which the day 
was founded. 


u“Russian Colonialism anc the Neces- 
sity of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, Mar. 8, 
1961, pp. 3518-3544. 
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Thanks to him and to the New York 
City Central Labor Council the parade 
was returned in 1959 to New York City. 
Now organized labor of this great city 
is given the opportunity once again to 
display its dedication to the theme of 
this historic day—a theme which Mr. 
Van Arsdale so aptly applied to the 
parade—‘‘A strong, free labor movement 
means a strong free America.” 

It is a theme that over 200,000 men 
and women joined in yesterday. They 
represented the unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
ranging in skills from acting to welding. 

This was truly a dedication of labor 
unity and pride in its role in the Na- 
tion’s economic and social life. It was 
echoed in cities, in towns, in villages 
throughout the breadth of our land in 
many forms—parades, meetings, services, 
statements, articles, and other means of 
public expression. 

Let us hope in the years to come, more 
observance, more dedication, more re- 
spect for this day will be realized. 

It follows the true spirit of the man 
who is recognized as the founder of 
Labor Day—Peter J. McGuire—whose 
inspiration gave rise to the observance of 
this day. He wrote: 

Pagan feasts and Christian observances 
have come down to us through the long ages. 
But it was reserved for the American peo- 
ple to give birth to Labor Day. In this they 
honor the toilers of the earth, and pay hom- 
age to those who from rude nature have 
delved and carved all the comfort and gran- 
deur we behold. 

More than all, the thought, the concep- 
tion, yes, the very inspiration of this holiday, 
came from men in the ranks of the working 
people—men active in uplifting their fellows, 
and leading them to better conditions. 


Today marks the 79th anniversary of 
the first Labor Day. Labor truly has 
great reason for pride in accomplish- 
ment. It is not only the solid better- 
ment in living conditions for so many 
Americans which labor has helped to 
achieve, but the strengthening of our 
democracy and the giving of deeper 
meaning to our incomparable individual 
rights—national acceptance of the belief 
that every man has the right to earn a 
living and provide for his loved ones un- 
der decent conditions—to receive a re- 
muneration worthy of his efforts. These 
are rights of modern American men and 
labor’s role in attaining them has been 
a magnificent one. 

Our American civilization—for that 
matter, all civilization—has never seen 
an equal throughout all of history. The 
individual has been afforded greater 
significance and greater protection than 
in any other society. Labor has helped 
to make this possible. That was the real 
meaning of its march up Fifth Avenue, 
its parade on Main Street, its meetings 
and its tributes. 

Because it has so great an importance 
for all Americans—and to the world—I 
want to join in this tribute to those who 
initiated the idea of Labor Day so many 
years ago, and to those who have con- 
tributed so much through the years 
and to those who are now doing so much 
to transform the American dream into 
reality. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Mappen (at the request of Mr. 
ent ,on account of death in the fam- 
ily. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland (at the re- 
quest of Mr. FALLon), indefinitely on ac- 
count of death in the family. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. JoHN W. Davis, for 1 hour, today. 

Mr. ALBERT, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. HEMPHILL (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 5 minutes, today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. FLoop (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for 15 minutes, today, and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Barry), for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Say or, for 60 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, September 7, 1961. 

Mr. WILLIs, for 15 minutes, today. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Sikes and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama and to include 
a newsletter. 

Mr. LANE and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. 

Mr. ALGER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Barry) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. HosMEr. 

Mr. ROBISON. 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. SAYLOR. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. GARMATZ. 

Mr. CAREY. 

Mr. ALFORD. 





SENATE BILLS, JOINT RESOLUTION, 


AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


Bills, a joint resolution, and a concur- 
rent resolution of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles were taken from the Speak- 
er’s table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 235. An act for the relief of Evagelos 
Mablekos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 486. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of two additional judges for the ju- 
venile court of the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8.557. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to remove dan- 
gerous or unsafe buildings and parts thereof, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 1, 
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1899, as amended; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S.560. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for compulsory school at- 
tendance, for the taking of a school census in 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved February 4, 1925; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 563. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to create a Board for the Condemna- 
tion of Insanitary Buildings in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved May 1, 1906, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1037. An act to amend the provisions 
of the Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act of 1930, relating to practices in the 
marketing of perishable agricultural com- 
modities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 1123. An act to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to extend the child 
labor provisions thereof to certain children 
employed in agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

S. 1132. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a council to be known as the 
“National Advisory Council on Migratory La- 
bor”; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

_ §. 1828. An act to authorize the establish- 

ment of a junior college division within the 
District of Columbia Teachers College, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

5S. 1868. An act to amend the Shipping 
Act, 1916, to provide for licensing independ- 
ent ocean freight forwarders, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 1529. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the height of buildings 
in the District of Columbia,” approved June 
1, 1910, as amended; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

S. 1537. An act for the relief of Mrs. Renee 
Deri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1762. An act to regulate the practice of 
physical therapy in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

S. 1846. An act for the relief of Pedro 
Adan Generao; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2070. An act for the relief of Kabalan 
Farris; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2085. An act to amend section 511(h) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
in order to extend the time for commitment 
of construction reserve funds; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 2182. An act to approve the revised 
June 1957 reclassification of land of the 
Fort Shaw division of the Sun River project, 
Montana, and to authorize the modification 
of the repayment contract with Fort Shaw 
Irrigation District; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 2135. An act to authorize the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to delegate cer- 
tain functions; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2236. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to employ aliens in a scientific 
or technical capacity; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2321. An act to encourage and aid the 
development of reconstructive medicine and 
surgery and the development of medico-sur- 
gical research by authorizing the licensing 
of tissue banks in the District of Columbia, 
by facilitating ante mortem and post mortem 
donations of human tissue for tissue bank 
purposes, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2325. An act to amend the Export-Im- 
port Bank Act of 1945; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

S. 2356. An act to amend the act known as 
the Life Insurance Act of the District of 
Columbia, approved June 19, 1934, and the 
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act known as the Fire and Casualty Act of 
the District of Columbia, approved October 
3, 1940; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

S.J. Res. 21. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to sell ten Liber- 
ty-type merchant vessels to citizens of the 
United States for conversion into barges; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

S. Con. Res. 39. Concurrent resolution to 
print three thousand copies of a compilation 
of the hearings, reports, and committee 
prints of the Subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker pro tempore: 


H.R. 206. An act to facilitate administra- 
tion of the fishery loan fund established by 
section 4 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 
1956, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1098. An act to amend section 901 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
a flag shall be furnished to drape the casket 
of each deceased veteran of Mexican border 
service; 

H.R. 1337. An act for the relief of Amelia 
Andreoli D’Attorre; 

H.R. 1627. An act for the relief of the 
Princess Anne County School Board, Vir- 
ginia; 

H.R. 2111. An act for the relief of Benja- 
min Schoenfeld; 

H.R. 2429. An act to prohibit destruction 
of, or injury to, certain property moving in 
interstate or foreign commerce, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 2457. An act to amend title V of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to clar- 
ify the construction subsidy provisions with 
respect to reconstruction, reconditioning and 
conversion, and for other purposes; 

H.R.3159. An act to permit certain for- 
eign-flag vessels to land their catches of 
fish in the Virgin Islands in certain circum- 
stances, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3222. An act to amend section 4(a) of 
the act of April 1, 1942, so as to confer ju- 
risdiction on the municipal court for the 
District of Columbia over certain counter- 
claims and cross-claims in any section in 
which such court has initial jurisdiction. 

H.R. 3296. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to nominate citizens of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands to 
be cadets at the U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy; 

H.R. 4539. An act to amend section 723 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to provide 
for immediate payment of dividends on in- 
surance heretofore issued under section 621 
of the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940 which has been converted or exchanged 
for new insurance under such section, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 4639. An act for the relief of Rear 
Adm. Carl H. Cotter; 

H.R. 5054. An act for the relief of Wolfgang 
Stresemann; 

H.R. 5180. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ferene Domjan and others; 

H.R. 5321. An act for the relief of American 
President Lines, Ltd., Nitto Shosen Co., Ltd., 
and Koninklijke Java-China-Paketvaart Lij- 
nen N.V. (Royal Interocean Line); 

H.R. 5647. An act for the relief of David 
C. Thomas, Robert W. Barber, Milton A. 
Chace, and Richard F. Turner; 

H.R. 5656. An act to provide for reasonable 
notice of applications to the U.S. courts of 
appeals for interlocutory relief against the 
others of certain administrative agencies; 
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H.R. 6495. An act to amend the Life Insur- 
ance Act of the District of Columbia; 

H.R. 6798. An act to amend the act incor- 
porating the Washington Home for Found- 
lings and to define the powers of said cor- 
poration; 

H.R. 7044. An act to amend section 35 of 
chapter III of the Life Insurance Act for the 
District of Columbia; 

H.R. 7154. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
regulate the keeping and running at large of 
dogs; 

H.R. 7265. An act to amend the code of 
law for the District of Columbia so as to pro- 
vide a new basis for determining certain 
marital property rights, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 7707. An act for the relief of Andrew 
Telesfor Kostanecki; 

H.R. 8032. An act to amend the Healing 
Arts Practice Act, District of Columbia, 1928, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 8033. An act to amend section 17 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act so as to au- 
thorize the delegation of certain duties to 
employee boards. 





BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


On August 31, 1961: 

H.R. 566. An act authorizing the establish- 
ment of a national historic site at Fort Davis, 
Jeff Davis County, Tex. 

On September 1, 1961: 

H.R. 4785. An act to provide specific au- 
thority for Federal payments of the em- 
ployer’s share of the cost of retirement sys- 
tems for civilian employees of the National 
Guard and to extend the authority for with- 
holding employee contributions to State re- 
tirement systems by permitting deductions 
of employees’ contributions to State-spon- 
sored plans providing retirement disability 
or death benefits; 

H.R. 7809. An act to improve the active 
duty promotion opportunity of Air Force offi- 
cers from the grade of major to the grade of 
lieutenant colonel; and 

H.R. 7934. An act to authorize the Secre- 
taries of the military departments to make 
emergency payments to persons who are 
injured or whose property is damaged as a 
result of aircraft or missile accidents, and 
for other purposes. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 9 o’clock and 42 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
September 6, 1961, at 11 o’clock a.m. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1281. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 9, 1961, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion on a review of report on Pawtuxet 
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Cove, R.I., requested by resolution of the 
committee on Public Works, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted April 5, 1949 (H. Doc. 
No. 236); to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed, with one illustra- 
tion. 

1282. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a notice of a proposed disposition of 
approximately 50,000 long tons of pig tin 
now held in the national stockpile, pursuant 
to (50 U.S.C, 98b(e)); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1283. A letter from the Chief of Naval 
Material, Department of the Navy, trans- 
mitting the Department of the Navy’s Semi- 
annual Report of Research and Develop- 
ment Procurement Actions for the period 
January 1 through June 30, 1961, pursuant 
to 10 U.S.C. 2357; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1284. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations and 
Logistics), transmitting the June 1961 re- 
port on Army, Navy, and Air Force prime 
contract awards to small and other busi- 
ness firms, pursuant to section 10(d) of 
the Small Business Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1285. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the fiscal year 1961 report of 
gifts and bequests received and accepted by 
the U.S. National Commission for the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, pursuant to Public Law 85-477; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1286. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to amend section 
15 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 
1946; to provide for regulation by the Presi- 
dent of the employment of experts or con- 
sultants or organizations thereof; and for 
other purposes’; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1287. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1288. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1289. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a copy 
of the order suspending deportation in the 
case of Constantinos Tsangaris, A8039129, 
pursuant to Public Law 863, 80th Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4333. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the registration and 
protection of trademarks used in commerce, 
to carry out the provisions of certain inter- 
national conventions, and for other pur- 
poses”; approved July 5, 1946, as amended; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1108). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 302. An act to amend the act of June 
22, 1948, as amended, relating to certain areas 
within the Superior National Forest, in the 
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State of Minnesota, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1109). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 1040. An act to abolish the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1110). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 1107. An act to provide a 2-year extension 
of the existing provision for a minimum 
wheat acreage allotment in the Tulelake 
area of California; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1111). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 1927. An act to amend further the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act and the Farm Credit 
Act of 1933, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1112). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 7855. A 
bill granting the consent of Congress to an 
amendment to a compact ratified by the 
States of Louisiana and Texas and relating 
to the waters of the Sabine River; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1113). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. NORBLAD: Committee on Armed 
Services. H.R. 8924. A bill to amend sec- 
tion 207 of the Military Construction Act of 
1960 in order to clarify the authority granted 
under such section to the Secretary of the 
Navy to exchange certain lands owned by 
the United States for lands owned by the 
State of Oregon; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1114). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. H.R. 7500. A bill to provide for a 
Peace Corps to help the peoples of inter- 
ested countries and areas in meeting their 
needs for skilled manpower; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1115). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 5978. A bill 
to amend section 202(c) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide for partial exemp- 
tion from the provisions of part II of such 
act of terminal area motor carrier opera- 
tions performed by or for common carriers by 
water in interstate commerce subject to the 
Shipping Act, 1916, and the Intercoastal 
Shipping Act, 1933; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1116). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mrs. PFOST: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 2272. An act to disclaim 
interest in certain rights in certain lands in 
the State of Nevada; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1117). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 9034. A bill to amend section 4216 
(relating to definition of price) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H.R. 9035. A bill to amend section 172 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit 
taxpayers to elect to use net operating losses 
only as carryovers; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 9086. A bill to prohibit exports to 
Communist countries; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. DOMINICK: 

H.R. 9037. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 50-percent 
credit against the individual income tax for 
certain expenses incurred by a taxpayer in 
the construction of a civil defense shelter of 
approved type and design; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 9038. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide vocational rehabili- 
tation, education and training, and loan 
guarantee benefits for veterans of service af- 
ter January 31, 1955; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming: 

H.R. 9039. A bill to deny the use of the 
U.S. postal service for the carriage of Com- 
munist political propaganda; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 9040. A bill to assist in the promo- 
tion of economic stabilization by requiring 
the disclosure of finance charges in connec- 
tion with extensions of credit; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 9041. A bill to provide an exemption 
from participation in the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance program for individuals 
who are opposed to participation in such pro- 
gram on grounds of conscience or religious 
belief; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 9042. A bill to amend the act of 
September 6, 1958, relating to expansion of 
teaching in the education of mentally re- 
tarded children so as to make it applicable 
to the other areas of exceptionality, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

H.R. 9043. A bill to appropriate funds for 
the U.S.S. Arizona Memorial at Pearl Harbor; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 9044. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to authorize parts of the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways to be constructed underground, to 
provide adequate public shelters in case of 
nuclear and germ warfare, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 9045. A bill to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 9046. A bill to permit the application 
of the bulk commodity exemption when 
other commodities are concurrently trans- 
ported in the same vessel; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 9047. A bill to amend the act of April 
6, 1937, as amended, to provide for the effec- 
tive control of grasshoppers and other insect 
pests on land idled under the conservation 
reserve program; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. FINNEGAN: 

H.R. 9048. A bill to establish a U.S. Dis- 
armament Agency for World Peace and 
Security; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 9049. A bill to provide for the regula- 
tion by the Secretary of Agriculture of per- 
sons engaged in the business of core sam- 
pling and testing of wool; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

H.R. 9050. A bill to amend the act of July 
13, 1946, to authorize the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of certain addi- 
tional toll bridges over or across the Dela- 
ware River and Bay; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 9051. A bill to create a new judicial 

district for the State of California and to 
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provide for the appointment of one addi- 

tional district judge for the State of Cali- 

fornia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 9052. A bill to adjust postal rates, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 9053. A bill to amend title II of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 with 
respect to the periods for which loans under 
that title are made; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

H.J. Res. 562. Joint resolution granting 
consent of Congress to the State of Delaware 
and the State of New Jersey to enter into a 
compact to establish the Delaware River and 
Bay Authority for the development of the 
area in both States bordering the Delaware 
River and Bay; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. WALTER: 

H. Con. Res. 384. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the report “Communist Target—Youth— 
Communist Infiltration and Agitation Tac- 
tics”; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. Con. Res. 385. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of a manuscript en- 
titled “History of the House of Representa- 
tives”; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 


H.R. 9054. A bill for the relief of Dilys 
Evans; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


September 5 


By Mr. INOUYE: 

H.R. 9055. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Kiyo Inamura; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 9056. A bill for the relief of Graciano 
Cabuena Camello; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 9057. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Visitacion L. Lopez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.R. 9058. A bill for the relief of Jin Tze 

Chen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 9059. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
Leonard H, Potterbaum, U.S. Air Force; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHENCK: 

H.R. 9060. A bill for the relief of Rhea G. 

Burgess; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SIBAL: 

H.R. 9061. A bill for the relief of Gian- 
vincenzo Marsili; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Small Voice in a Noisy World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude my news report of August 25, 1961: 

A SMALL VoIcE In A Notsy WorLD 

The other day the House of Representatives 
opened its session exactly as it did the first 
time on March 4, 1789, in New York City. 
The Speaker rapped for order and asked the 
Chaplain to pray. 

As Members of the House, the many clerks, 
and hundreds of visitors in the galleries 
bowed their heads, a rich baritone flowed to 
every nook of the big Chamber. Quoting 
from Daniel 11: 32, the voice intoned: “The 
people that know God shall be strong and do 
exploits.” 

It was the voice of the Reverend Bernard 
Braskamp, D.D., the House Chaplain. As 
he prayed, I was struck again by the thought 
of how much good one dedicated man can 
accomplish. Among scores of strong person- 
alities, who really are world famous, Dr. 
Braskamp is a humble, retiring minister. 

He is completing his 12th year as Chaplain. 
Most of the clergymen before him held pas- 
torates in active churches as well as the 
duties of House Chaplain. So did Dr. 
Braskamp. He came here from Princeton 
Seminary in 1911 and was on the staff of the 
National Presbyterian Church, now known as 
“Ike’s Church.” In 1952, he resigned his pas- 
torate of Gunton-Temple Church, because 
his Capitol Hill duties were requiring most 
of his time. He is the first House Chaplain 
to devote full time to Members of Congress, 
their staffs, and their families. 

Dr. Braskamp has one of the biggest par- 
ishes in Washington. He not only opens the 
sessions with prayer every day, but is avail- 
able day and night to anyone who wants his 
services. He performs baptisms, weddings, 
funerals, visits the sick and dying in their 
homes and hospitals, and is a tower of 
strength and comfort for hundreds who seek 
his counsel. He estimates that he has over 
3,000 persons in his pastoral care. 

The youngest and newest file clerk in a 
Capitol Hill office or the chairman of some 


powerful congressional committee get equal 
time, attention, and help from Dr. Braskamp. 
The demands on him for counseling and 
other services are growing constantly. He 
rejoices in this, for he sees it as a general 
trend toward religion in troubled times. His 
reward is to see people gain inner peace and 
strength. 

It is no exaggeration that what Members 
of Congress do today affects not only Ameri- 
cans, but humanity itself. 

We are bedeviled on every side by harsh, 
cruel enemies, who scorn the ethics and man- 
dates of any religion and openly jeer at even 
the rules of decency. In dealing with them, 
it would be the human tendency to match 
them in injustice and hatred. But day after 
day, the calm voice rolls over the House and 
with fervor reminds the lawmakers of the 
things that are God's and of His justice. 

Nobody could calculate what influence for 
good Dr. Braskamp has on our world today. 
But it can be appreciated and many thou- 
sands do. 





Soviet Nuclear Policies Threaten Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the re- 
sumption of nuclear testing by the Soviet 
Union represents a serious threat to 
peace and a new danger to our security 
and a hazard for human life. 

Reflecting “about-face” changes in 
Soviet policy, I would like to quote re- 
marks from Mr. Khrushchev’s earlier 
statements regarding nuclear testing: 

First. Speech at the U.N. General As- 
sembly, September 23, 1960: 

We shall do everything in our power to 
make general and complete disarmament a 
reality, to rid humanity of the arms race and 
the threat of a new war of annihilation. 


Second. February 15, 1958: 


The Soviet Government stands firmly for 
the complete and unconditional cessation of 
atomic and nuclear-weapons tests. Three 
years ago the Soviet Union was the first of 


the great powers to propose an agreement to 
end these tests and in that way take the 
first step toward the complete prohibition of 
nuclear weapons and their elimination from 
national armament. 


Third. On January 14, 1960, he said: 


Should any side violate the obligations [to 
refrain from testing] to which it has com- 
mitted itself, the instigators of such viola- 
tions will cover themselves with shame, and 
they will be condemned by the peoples of the 
world. 


With characteristic ‘doubletalk”, the 
Soviet Union is now attempting to justi- 
fy its change in nuclear policy and to 
blame the United States for its action. 

On Sunday, September 3, I was privi- 
leged to discuss major aspects of this 
new situation in a broadcast over Radio 
Station WGN, Chicago. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have excerpts from this 
address printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rsc- 
orD, as follows: 


WILEY URGES WESTERN ANTIDOTE TO NUCLEAR 
TESTS BY COMMUNISTS 


This week Soviet Premier Khrushchev, 
once again, undercut the world’s hopes for 
progress toward peace. How? By declaring 
that the Soviet Union will resume testing of 
nuclear bombs. In my judgment, the re- 
sumption of such tests could be a dangerous 
step toward man’s destruction. 

Provocatively it represents— 

A threat to the security of the United 
States—which has suspended nuclear testing 
since 1958; 

A heightening of world tensions; 

A serious hazard—that could have not 
only immediate, but long-range effects—to 
the health of the nearly 3 billion people of 
earth, by further saturation of the air we 
breath with radioactive fallout. 

The resumption of testing, too, will result 
in higher costs of armaments for both East 
and West. 

Moreover, it may hasten the day when Red 
China—a grave threat to peace in the Far 
East—will possess nuclear bombs to support 
its aggressive policies. 

By experience, we know that such major 
changes in strategy do not happen accident- 
ally in Red policy. 

Around the globe, then, the question is 
being asked: Why should Khrushchev choose 
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this time to resume testing of nuclear 
bombs? The range of answers includes the 
following: 

1. He wants an opportunity to test and 
show off the 100-megaton superbomb—about 
which he has been bragging. 

2. Unsatisfied with present tactics, at- 
tempts at nuclear blackmail again will 
become a major aspect of Communist policy. 
Specifically, this includes, as we have wit- 
nessed, threats of annihilation against 
countries cooperating with the West for 
common defense—particularly those in 
NATO. 

3. A further heightening of world ten- 
sions—including raising the specter of nu- 
clear war—may be necessary to keep the 
dominated people mobilized against the West. 

Following the ominous, provocative decla- 
ration, Mr. Khrushchev is now busy trying 
to justify the decision. Around the globe, 
the Red propaganda machine is cranking out 
lame excuses-—including engaging in double- 
talk aimed at blaming the United States 
for the Red decision to resume testing. 

In the face of such false charges, how- 
ever, the United States must be alert to 
speak up in self-defense. 

The peace-shaking provocation, too, is 
making its own dramatic impact upon world 
thinking. Reactions of nations have been 
crystallized in such terms as: “dangerous 
action;” “bad news;” “setbacks to progress 
toward reduction of armaments;” “a fateful 
decision that seriously threatens world 
peace.” 

In the face of this new aggressive tactic 
by the Soviet Union, then what can be done? 

First, and foremost, I believe that— 

1. The nations attending the Conference 
in Belgrade should demonstrate their mettle 
by speaking out against resumption of nu- 
clear testing: 

2. The U.N., opening September 19, should 
take vigorous action to discourage further 
nuclear tests, as well as to establish a system 
of arms reduction and control—including 
test bans. 

Overall, the prevention of nuclear war is a 
matter of great concern, not just to the 
opposing East-West nations, but to all the 
countries of the world. 

Despite the magnitude of the dangers, let 
me stress this: This is no time for hysteria, 
paralysis by fear, or adopting of an attitude 
of peace at any price by nations. Rather, 
we—confident in the rightness of our 
cause—must fearlessly take steps to meet 
the challenges, including the following: 

Asolemn evaluation of the danger; 

Further strengthening Western deterrent 
power—including taking the necessary steps 
to protect ourselves with a nuclear anti- 
dote; 

Exertion of a greater effort for halting the 
arms race; and 

A mobilization of world opinion against 
Red tactics, which threaten to endanger the 
lives of all people—either by war, or by over- 
saturating the atmosphere with radioactive 
fallout. 





Hanford Project—Statesmen’s Dilemma 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
troversial public/private power issue has 
plagued Congress for decades. 

Irrespective of merits on either side, 
the heated controversy it generates in- 
escapably scorches whatever it contacts. 
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This has become the case with the Na- 
tion’s nuclear science program—because 
of the Hanford project dispute. 

It is immaterial whether the pub- 
lic/private power issue logically belongs 
in the Hanford dispute—either in its 
original $95 million, 800,000-kilowatt 
form or its current $58 million, 400,000- 
kilowatt conference report form. 

It has, in fact, become involved and 
its adverse affects are apparent to the 
extent some legislators are talking of a 
“bare-bone” Atomic Energy authoriza- 
tion bill unless the House agrees to the 
conference report. 

This would mean many research proj- 
ects necessary to maintain our country’s 
lead in nuclear science would be stripped 
out at this critical time in world history. 

Yet, in the end, accepting the confer- 
ence report would not bring a better 
result. 

Accepting it would establish atomic en- 
ergy authorization bills as a legitimate 
battleground of the public/private power 
controversy. Next year, the following 
year and in the years beyond this con- 
troversy repeatedly would plague the Na- 
tion’s nuclear science efforts. 

These annual controversies would ac- 
cumulate delays in our nuclear science 
program in the aggregate as stifling as 
those involved in a “‘bare-bone” bill this 
year. 

There is a way to avoid this dilemma. 
It is by keeping power projects such as 
Hanford out of atomic energy bills en- 
tirely—fighting them out on some less 
critical battleground. This can be done 
simply, but it will require a high order 
of statesmanship. 

It amounts to adopting and adhering 
to a policy of placing nuclear-electric fa- 
cilities, other than experimental, proto- 
type, and demonstration facilities in the 
public works authorization bill rather 
aan the atomic energy authorization 

ll. 

Thereby the public/private power is- 
sue will not be permitted to impede our 
nuclear science programs. 

Nor, in the public works bill as inde- 
pendent items of appropriation to power 
administrations such as TVA and BPA, 
should the controversy unduly impede 
progress with other, nonrelated public 
works items. 





Labor Day 1961 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, since 
1961 is the 100th anniversary of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s first annual message to 
Congress, this Labor Day is the appro- 
priate time to recall this passage from 
that brilliant communication: 


Labor is prior to, and independent of, 
capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, 
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and could never have existed if labor had 
not first existed. Labor is the superior of 
capital, and deserves much the higher con- 
sideration. Capital has its rights, which are 
as worthy of protection as any other rights. 


Setting aside a day in recognition of 
America’s working people did not come 
about for more than two decades after 
this excellent expression of labor’s 
proper status, and another twoscore 
years elapsed before the full membership 
of our States began to observe the first 
Monday of September as Labor Day. 
Thus this honor to the men and women 
who are the predominant force in the 
Nation’s population and character was 
long in coming into being, but in recent 
years the event has had increasingly 
more significance. 

While labor must still devote consider- 
able effort to organizational work, gen- 
eral recognition of the union movement 
as a component of the Nation’s economic 
structure permits leaders to give more 
attention to the union’s role in society’s 
overall development. Energy once de- 
voted to defending the right to organize 
and bargain collectively may now be 
used, in cooperation with management, 
toward attaining the objectives neces- 
sary to proper economic and social bal- 
ance. 

The holiday also has its unhappy 
aspects. Neither labor, management, 
nor Government can overlook the neces- 
sity of returning job opportunities to the 
millions of workers who are unemployed 
through no fault of their own. On the 
contrary, all elements must join hands 
in seeking whatever adjustments ar2 re- 
quired in the economic order to eliminate 
the surplus labor conditions that are 
prevalent in so many regions of our 
country. 

Labor Day is the proper time to renew 
our dedication to the task of making the 
realignments essential to provide work 
for everyone who wants to work. In 
common cause, and with the help of God, 
we must all devote ourselves to the ful- 
fillment of that ideal. 





Nixon Hole in One Not an Ace, Just Par 
for the Course 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, former 
Vice President Nixon is reported to have 
scored his first hole in one at Bel Air, 
Calif., this Labor Day weekend. I sub- 
mit that the report is possibly in error 
on two counts: 

First. This is not the first day that 
Mr. Nixon has executed a bold stroke at 
the expense of labor. 

Second. He did not reach this hole 
with one blow. I would recount two 
other whiffs or mulligans or shanks 
which he indulged this week before he 
rose to the tee for a sporting shot at 
Bel Air. He made the first pass when 
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he took a fast backswing and scored a 
clean miss. I refer to the report which 
I heard over a nationwide radio network 
this morning stating that the erstwhile 
presidential candidate saw fit to chide 
the members of the Washington press 
on their White House coverage because 
they did not know, according to Mr. 
Nixon, that the wife of our President, 
Mrs. John F. Kennedy, was pregnant. 
As usual, Mr. Nixon would appear to be 
presently untimely, characteristically in- 
correct, and unbecomingly improper. 

I too much respect the offices of Rep- 
resentative, Senator, and the Vice Presi- 
dency to suggest that one who has held 
all three might not have the stature nec- 
essary to stand more than eye level with 
a bedroom keyhole. However, I urge that 
in this instance Mr. Nixon seek out a 
more reliable 19th hole, if not a more 
manly locker room. I am sure that Mr. 
Nixon will agree that his wife, mine, 
and Mrs. John F. Kennedy must remain 
inviolate from the low-level pitch from 
the trap which scatters sand and fails 
to move the ball, politically or otherwise. 

On his second shot, Mr. Nixon’s ap- 
proach from the rough terrain of sour 
grapevines was no more accurate. Evi- 
dently reminiscent of the three-putt, 
repeat putt, putt, putt, results of our 
foreign policy of the past 8 years he 
tried to shave a stroke and attempted 
to use a wedge to pitch into a situation 
which he did little to solve in those 8 
years. His criticism of the Berlin situa- 
tion with respect to the use of the 1,500- 
troop task force directed by President 
Kennedy is just so much yapping at the 
dogleg, out of bounds, and wide of the 
pin. 

As a military man who once stood 
within 110 kilometers of Berlin in our 
Armed Forces I would remind the for- 
mer Vice President that reinforcements 
always strengthen, never weaken, and 
are much respected by the enemy. In 
fact even one American going in the 
right direction at this time should give 
pause to the thinking of the Communist 
dictator. 

I submit the editorial from today’s 
New York Journal American from the 
same edition which carried the report of 
Mr. Nixon’s hole in one: 


Nrxon’s CRITIQUE 


Our readers may recall that in the presi- 
dential campaign last year we supported 
Vice President Nixon because we thought he 
was more experienced in foreign affairs, par- 
ticularly in combination with Henry Cabot 
Lodge 


However, that does not preclude observing 
that in his recent criticism of President 
Kennedy, regarding the strengthening of our 
garrison in Berlin, Mr. Nixon seemed to be 
speaking more from personal politics than 
international sagacity. He called the addi- 
tion of 1,500 more troops “an empty 
gesture.” 

As the victor in the 1960 contest pointed 
out at his press conference last week, the 
purpose in sending in the troops was not to 
make Berlin impregnable, since from the 
military point of view it is untenable. 

The purpose was (a) to emphasize to the 
Russians that we mean to defend our posi- 
tion there and (b) to remind Berliners that 
we are standing by our commitment to them. 

“I don’t see really how that weakens our 
commitment,” said the President. “If troops 
were withdrawn, would that strengthen it?” 
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It was a pretty good tag line. Anyway, 
perhaps Mr. Nixon might better occupy him- 
self by deciding whether he’s going to run 
for Governor of California. 


In conclusion no, Mr. Nixon, your 
latest was a decent shot but the last two 
were slices or hooks from bad lies or 
worse. I respectfully suggest that you 
stand up to the ball, take a firm grip, a 
slow backswing and follow through. If 
you do all these you will understand the 
game that our President is playing. As 
far as I am concerned, for the past eight 
months, President John F. Kennedy has 
been shooting for eagles all the way. 
These are the eagles of course with the 
olive branches in one claw and the 
arrows in the other. You may look good 
on the par threes but for the long ones 
the big hitter, President John F. Ken- 
nedy is doing a grand job without hit- 
ting too far down or taking too much 
divot in the process. 





Special Stamp Conveys Tribute to Wis- 
consin Workmen’s Compensation Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on August 31, it was my 
privilege to attend the White House 
ceremony that introduced the commem- 
orative stamp honoring the 50th anni- 
versary of the enactment of Wisconsin’s 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. During 
the ceremony, Postmaster General J. 
Edward Day gave an inspiring speech, 
which I would like to include in the Rec- 
ORD under leave to extend my remarks: 


REMARKS OF POSTMASTER GENERAL J. EDWARD 
Day AT CEREMONIES INTRODUCING THE 
WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW COMMEM- 
ORATIVE STAMP, THE WHITE House, THURS- 
pay, AucustT 31, 1961 
Mr. President, distinguished guests, ladies 

and gentlemen, the Post Office Department 
is highly honored that this ceremony is be- 
ing held at the White House, with the Presi- 
dent and so many significant leaders of 
government and of the labor movement par- 
ticipating. 

Fifty years ago tomorrow, the Nation’s 
first constitutional State workmen’s com- 
pensation law became effective. 

Enacted by the Wisconsin State Legislature 
in early 1911, and signed into law by that 
State’s Governor, this statute became the 
forerunner of legislation now in effect in 
each of the 50 States of the Union. 

Because of the humanitarian convictions 
of that generation of State legislators, mil- 
lions of American families are insured today 
against those unfortunate and unforesee- 
able circumstances which might, through 
injury or death, remove their breadwinners 
from the payrolls of American industry. 

The passage of workmen’s compensation 
laws represented the starting point for a 
series of major enactments, State and Fed- 
eral, which over these 50 years have given in- 
creasing recognition to the dignity of the 
workingman. 

It is a privilege, Mr. President, that 
through your auspices this commemoration 
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takes the form of a US. stamp, which will 
convey our tribute to the four corners of the 
world. 

Because it is our policy to honor only a 
very few highly significant people or sub- 
jects each year through our commemora- 
tive stamp program, this occasion has in- 
creased importance. 

The stamp which we are unveiling here 
today will first be placed on sale at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., on Labor Day—September 4. 

One hundred million of the stamps will be 
printed. They will be on sale in every one of 
our 35,000 post offices from Point Barrow to 
Key West and from Maine to Pago Pago. 

The design of the new workmen's compen- 
sation law stamp is essentially abstract, 
seeking to communicate the ideal of law— 
perfect justice. 

Printed in blue and gray, it features the 
scales of justice and equality, with a work- 
man and his family balancing a representa- 
tion of industry. 

We can assume that this stamp will find 
& place in the albums of many of the mil- 
lions of stamp collectors of all ages and in 
all parts of the world as a permanent re- 
minder of a great milestone in social prog- 
ress. 





You Can Help Save America’s Historic 
Treasures 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following very interesting 
article by the Honorable Frances P. Bot- 
ton, of Ohio, which appeared in This 
Week magazine of the Boston Herald 
Traveler on Sunday, September 3, 1961: 


You Can HELP SAvE AMERICA’s HISTORIC 
TREASURES 


(By the Honorable Frances P. Botton, Con- 
gresswoman, 22d Ohio District) 


WasHINGTON, D.C.—A few years ago griev- 
ing Charlestonians watched a wrecking crew 
tear down the beautiful, 152-year-old Or- 
phan’s Chapel to make room for five more 
cars in a parking lot. 

The city of Bridgeport, Conn., recently sent 
wreckers across a picket line of angry 
preachers and housewives to tear down the 
Harral-Wheeler mansion, a 115-year-old 
landmark and example of the Gothic revival 
in America. 

Despite the unanimous plea from the New 
Jersey assembly and senate to save the build- 
ing, the Stevens Institute of Technology has 
just demonlished Castle Stevens, a 105-year- 
old Victorian landmark on New Jersey’s Hud- 
son River shore. 

All over our land the bulldozer is pushing 
over some of the most charming and im- 
portant reminders of our past. To make 
room for service stations, parking lots, super- 
highways, and the other structures demanded 
by a machine civilization, we have already 
razed 4 out of 10 of the historic buildings 
that were standing in 1941. 

The destruction is not, I have learned, in- 
evitable. Vigorous and organized protests 
can save irreplaceable historic buildings 
threatened with demolition. Charleston- 
ians, for instance, have put aside their grief 
over the Orphan’s Chapel to fight for the 
112-year-old customhouse, a superb exam- 
ple of the classic revival of a century ago. 

All these struggles may be hard, but it is 
far harder to restore a building once it has 
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been destroyed. Right now, for example, a 
struggle is going on in Philadelphia to re- 
build the house in which Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. Today the 
site of the original building is occupied by 
a hotdog stand. Independence Hall Asso- 
ciation is working at the task of raising 
$475,000 to restore the handsome brick 
house—far more than to preserve the orig- 
inal. 

If you are afraid that your community 
will lose a legacy from the past—a neo- 
classical mansion soon to be razed for a 
trailer sales park, a log-cabin schoolhouse 
to be torn down for a concrete cloverleaf, a 
battlefield to be buried under a housing 
development—then speak up, and loudly. 
As a veteran of many successful preserva- 
tion battles, I know it can be done. 

In 1957, for example, the woodland on the 
Potomac River’s Maryland shore opposite 
Mount Vernon was threatened by the spread 
of Washington’s suburbs. I helped found 
the Accokeek Foundation to save the un- 
spoiled river bank and the view from Wash- 
ington’s home. I was heartened by the help 
that came from many quarters once the work 
was started, but somebody had to make the 
first move. 

If you need encouragement to make that 
vital first move, consider these battles that 
were won by determined citizens: 

Louisiana antiquarians angrily and stub- 
bornly resisted when the local government 
tried to build a sewage plant on the battle- 
field where Andrew Jackson stood off the 
British .t New Orleans. The plant site was 
finally changed. And the battlefield is now 
part of the Chalmette National Historical 
Park. 

When a 100-year-old upstate New York 
church was threatened, a Cornell student 
who had worshiped there as a child bought 
it with $675 from his own pocket and saved 
it for a civic meeting hall. 

Four citizens of Savannah have saved the 
houses in historic Marshall Row by buying 
them; they will resell at the same price to 
anybody who will restore the buildings and 
put them to good use. 

One determined woman in Tombstone, 
Ariz., sold shares in a frankly played-out 
mine to find money to preserve the town’s 
frontier appearance. 

In Massachusetts the Walden Citizen’s 
Committee of Concord, is a stubborn body 
of citizens who refused to admit the fight 
was lost even after Thoreau’s Walden Pond 
had been made into a public swimming hole. 
They kept on fighting in the courts and 
recently the Massachusetts Supreme Judi- 
cial Court ordered the county to change 
the pond back to the forest lake it was in 
the time of Emerson and Thoreau. 

If you want to save an historic site in 
your community, remember this: The law is 
on your side. The courts have held that a 
community has a right to protect itself 
from loss of its historic heritage. 

But before you spend your energy, be 
sure that the fight is worthwhile. Just be- 
cause a building is old does not mean that 
it is worth saving. 

Ask yourself these questions before you 
try to save a threatened structure or area: 

1. Does it have true historic or cultural 
worth? 

2. Is it still in good enough condition to 
be worth restoring? 

8. Can the public get to it, and will it be 
useful after restoration? 

4. Can we pay for the restoration, and can 
we maintain the building in good condition 
afterward? 

If you can answer “Yes” to these ques- 
tions, your next step is to enlist help. Look 
for help close about you: Not to distant 
foundation or Federal departments. No- 
body will listen to you until you have a 
well-organized program at home. You can 
find help at the chamber of commerce, lo- 
cal newspapers, civic groups, patriotic as- 
sociations, historical societies, or any of the 
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local institutions interested in public mat- 
ters. 

Shrewd organizers will get powerful help 
by pointing out to local businessmen that 
U.S. tourists will spend more than $26 bil- 
lion this year. 

After you have organized a local preserva- 
tion group, you can ask for help from larger 
groups, most notably the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, a group chartered 
by Congress to help save historic “sites, 
buildings, and objects significant in Ameri- 
can history and culture.” Write them at 
815 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. They 
will help you by: 

1. Providing suggestions to help you de- 
cide if the project is worth your effort. 

2. Judging your chances for success. 

8. Advising on organization and fund- 
raising. 

4. Telling you how best to spend the 
money you raise and use the building you 
save. 

If you think a speaker from the national 
trust would help impress the importance of 
your project on local civic clubs, or if you 
think an experienced staffer would help to 
guide a legal effort to save your project, the 
trust will send you a troubleshooter for the 
price of his travel ticket. 

Trust staffers know all the tricks on both 
sides. They can tell you from hard experi- 
ence how not to be stabbed in the back; 
they can show you how to use every legal 
weapon in the book—and there are legal 
weapons strong enough to win most preser- 
vation battles if you are stubborn enough 
to keep fighting. 

Sometimes you think that nobody cares, 
that the fight is not worth the cost—but 
when you finally win, when the bulldozer is 
turned aside and your historic building is 
saved, you feel a tremendous surge of pride 
in a job well done. 





Address by Congressman Holifield at Fort 
Belvoir, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our best informed colleagues both on 
atomic energy, its hazards and potenti- 
alities, and on civil defense, who is serv- 
ing as chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy and the chairman of 
the Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD, was the 
speaker at the graduation exercises for 
shelter program personnel at the U.S. 
Army Engineer School at Fort Belvoir, 
Va., on September 1. 

Since his subject is of great interest 
to all of us, I am pleased to insert in the 
Recorp, his remarks on that occasion, 
and recommend them for your careful 
perusal. 

Gentlemen, I am honored to be here at the 
US. Army Engineer School and to attend 
your graduation exercises. You are taking an 
important first step in the civil defense shel- 
ter program as it begins operations under 
the Department of Defense. 

It is good for the future of the program 
that Army, Navy, and Air Force engineers, 
civilian and military, have been drawn into 
this first phase of the training program. 
Your experience will be useful to you per- 
sonally; I know it will contribute much to 
the success of the program. 
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These are short training weeks. But you 
have a background in the engineering pro- 
fession. This is a reorientation course. 

I trust that you are ready to proceed with 
all speed and diligence into the job ahead. 
As I understand it, you are to begin training 
the pyramid organization of personnel 
needed to take the program into all parts of 
the country. ‘You are to train them well and 
to train them fast. 

We don’t have any shelters yet, so ac- 
complishments are still ahead of us. The 
President, the Congress, and the public are 
interested. After years of talking about 
shelters, our Government proposes to do 
something specific about getting them, and 
you are going to help. 

This graduation exercise marks a transi- 
tion in public and official thinking. I like 
to put it this way: “America is coming of 
age in the thermonuclear age.” We have 
a pledge of action, and today is the first 
downpayment on a program. Some of us 
have been calling for this kind of action for 
a@ long time, and we are very happy to see 
it begin. 

Not all of those who watch with interest 
will have friendly eyes. I don’t need to re- 
mind you of that. There is still a wide 
range of opinion about civil defense among 
the American people. And even those of us 
who recognize the dimensions and the dif- 
ficulties of the problem, will keep on de- 
bating the merits of particular plans and 
activities. 

As far as our committees are concerned— 
I refer here to the Military Operations Sub- 
committee and the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee—we will maintain a friendly but 
critical regard for your efforts. We will do 
s0 because we work for a better and better 
program. The knowledge you gain here will 
help the Congress and it will help the coun- 
try to understand what is needed in the 
future. 

The first mistakes or misdirected efforts 
will beget you criticism from all sides; you 
might as well be prepared for that. Don’t 
let that knowledge make you overcautious 
or dismayed. You must simply be profes- 
sionally concerned and conscientious. 

There are many people who will look on 
this survey and marking program as a neces- 
sary first step, but not much more. This 
may be disheartening, perhaps, to some of 
you who are engaged in a large and demand- 
ing job. But everyone will be interested in 
the final results, and in their accuracy and 
significance for many parts of this great 
country, and for the Nation as a whole, 

I look upon your immediate job as under- 
taking a technical building census for sur- 
vival. I say “technical” because this will be 
a@ professional job, not a mere counting pro- 
cedure. It is not glamorous, but it is im- 
portant for national survival. 

As Department of Defense personnel no 
doubt you are accustomed to being satisfied 
with a well-done message from your superi- 
ors who know your problems. We want to 
assure you that those of us who understand 
the need, and the importance of your work, 
will be very gratified to see the completion 
of the urgent mission entrusted to you. 

Let me talk about efficiency for a minute. 
I hope your training here does not suggest 
a@ too-rigid approach to what is new, and 
what is perhaps a one-time problem. I hope 
that each of you will be ready and able to 
jump on every new idea and shortcut that 
may be suggested—either by yourselves, the 
persons you train, or others who have com- 
petence and knowledge. Undoubtedly you 
will find great regional and special prob- 
lems that must be tackled with individual 
initiative and effort. 

If this job can be done in less time, or for 
less money, the country will have great cause 
to thank those who make it possible. The 
benefits may be far more important than 
the specific savings. I charge you all with 
the responsibility of seeking shortcuts which 
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will hasten the work without impairing its 
value. 

The time is late. Programs along this 
line should have been started some years 
ago. Fallout was known to the scientists and 
weapon specialists from the time the first 
bombs went off. They knew a lot more about 
it in 1953-54, when the winds shifted in the 
Bikini Atoll and showed the dimensions of 
the fallout hazard. 

So, I congratulate you, and commend you 
on your new assignments, and convey to you 
without their knowledge the thanks of mil- 
lions of Americans who will be given the 
chance of survival in the event of a nuclear 
war. 





Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following Newsletter of Sep- 
tember 2, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGER, FirtH District, TExaAs, SEPTEMBER 2, 
1961 

THE ENEMY WITHOUT AND WITHIN THE 

UNITED STATES * 


Communism today * 


Current events, Berlin, Cuba, Brazil, the 
nuclear-test ban, disarmament talk, relative 
military strengths, may obscure the basic 
struggle, largely undercover, going on 
through which the United States will nobly 
win or meanly lose the last great hope of 
men for peace on earth. Current legislative 
efforts and current events are overshadowed 
by this titanic struggle in which only one 
side will win. This is not and cannot be a 
stalemate. Ignorance of this is possible, re- 
maining personally unaffected by it is not. 

The Communists ceaseless efforts to sub- 
vert the remaining free nations, including 
the United States reached a turning point in 
last December’s Communist meeting. The 
Red manifesto then issued recognized the 
success of U.S. anti-Communist forces in 
understanding the Red plan of conquest. 
Their new doctrine, obligatory on all Com- 
munists, is to discredit and smear the United 
States anti-Communists, simultaneously 
pushing the new line which is “there is no 
danger of communism in the United States, 
but abroad.” A gigantic effort, a “psywar” 
or mind warfare, brainwashing, and indoc- 
trination, is to lull all Americans into com- 
placency thus facilitating the infiltration 
and subversion of our country, while the 
people sleep, a calculated effort to destroy 
our patriotism through a corrupting trance. 
By suppressing criticism of communism the 
people will think the danger is gone. Khru- 
shchev brutally explained it “you spit in 
their faces and they call it dew.” 

To accomplish this there must be a dou- 
ble standard as they see it, that is, suppress 
criticism of communism as antisocial and 
violative of various civil liberties, but simul- 
taneously step up criticism against the 
United States. An attempt to monopolize all 


1 Supplementary to last week’s newsletter. 

2Recap of— 

1. Senator TEuRMOND statements. 

2. Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
Report, “The New Drive Against the Anti- 
Communist Program.” 

3. Dr. Fred Schwartz’ “You Can Trust the 
Communists To Do Exactly as They Say.” 
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news and communications media will be 
made, in which past success has been the 
rule. Anti-Communist material must be 
eliminated in schools, public meetings, and 
the military—more and new agents will in- 
filtrate the Government to influence, stall, 
and frustrate Government policy and direc- 
tives. Anti-Communist personnel in Gov- 
ernment key spots must be squeezed out 
whenever possible. Character assassination, 
smears, rumors, even blackmail are to be used 
on any and all influential anti-Communists 
in and out of Government to discredit and 
remove them. 

The success of their effort is chronicled by 
Senator THURMOND as he lists the tough, but 
accurate, anti-Communist material removed 
from use by the military, such films as “Op- 
eration Abolition” and “Communism on the 
Map.” Articles furthering this line have ap- 
peared in the Worker, the U.S. Communist 
paper, the New York Times, Washington 
Post, the Reporter, and others. 

Senator THuRMOND’s strongest criticism is 
directed at the so-called Fulbright memoran- 
dum which he says, “candidly expresses as 
its major fear not the Communist menace 
but a grave distrust of the American people 
to govern themselves” and that, “the Ameri- 
can people need to be restrained in their de- 
sire ‘to hit the Communists with everything 
we've got, particularly if there are more Cu- 
bas and Laos.’” 

The criticism of the memorandum lists 
these dangers: (1) the repeal of the direc- 
tive which authorized the military anti-Com- 
munist seminars; (2) increased censorship of 
military speeches and others. Such muzzling 
further limits the widespread understanding 
of communism by our people. Their knowl- 
edge is what the Communists fear the most. 
To correct all this Senator THURMOND, and I 
agree, suggests an immediate full-scale in- 
vestigation, now, before further success 
crowns the Communists in their determina- 
tion to socialize and then communize the 
United States. To meet this danger we must 
know about communism and Communists. 
My effort here is directed toward that end. 
In knowledge, there is strength, without it 
we are easy prey. Let’s look at what the 
Communists are up to: 


“YOU CAN TRUST THE COMMUNISTS TO DO 
EXACTLY AS THEY SAY 


“(By Dr. Fred Schwarz) 


“Communists can be trusted to do exactly 
as they say once you understand their be- 
liefs. They are dedicated, of deep convic- 
tion, superbly organized. Communists know 
they will conquer the world, it’s only a mat- 
ter of time. In keeping with their beliefs— 
not ours—they are predictable and under- 
standable. Marx preached class warfare. 
Lenin proclaimed the Communist Party the 
instrumentality to win this worldwide war. 
Marx joined Feuerbach’s materialism with 
Hegel’s dialectic reasoning to provide dia- 
lectic materialism, the philosophic basis for 
communism’s blueprint of conquest and en- 
slavement of man’s mind and badge. 

“Class warfare exists between the bourgeois 
and proletariat, that is between the owner 
and worker, the wage payer and wage re- 
ceiver, capital and wages, capitalism and 
socialism, hence between United States and 
Russia. The war is thus between nations as 
well as within nations not yet socialized. 
The war is to total victory and defeat with 
all weapons to be used, of the pen and the 
sword. Education, language, trade, di- 
plomacy, negotiation, religion, cultural ex- 
change, economic—in every field and in every 
way the battle is fought. The war will end 
with world domination. 

“Peace then is the great goal. They be- 
lieve in peace, everything is for peace, the 
peace following world victory. Every violent 
murder, the thousands and millions slain— 
these are acts of peace. No lie detector test 
of any Communist would show otherwise. 
Beyond rational argument and conviction, 
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paranoic as it seems to us—peace is their 
definition for violence. 

“Truth is whatever the Communists say it 
is. Once the top command, the ‘politburo’ 
has decreed a statement as true, it is the 
truth. Communists never lie by their defini- 
tion. There are no absolutes in morals, only 
as relative to the class struggle; that is, war. 
Any statement that furthers communism’s 
success is true, the contrary a lie. Their 
truth is that wherever communism comes 
to power there is happiness, health, prosper- 
ity, and good, and that American and 
capitalism are evil, degenerate, poor, and 
unhappy. The facts do not alter this truth, 
in their minds. They can murder and blame 
us for their misdeeds, divorced apparently 
from their senses and this is to them the 
truth. 

“Righteousness is to work, sacrifice, and 
die for the party. Torture, murder, pillage, 
even their confessing to crimes uncom- 
mitted and accepting fellow Communist 
imposed execution is righteousness since by 
definition this advances the Communist 
[Party] clause. 

“Love can be manifested by promising mili- 
tary officers no punishment if they sur- 
render, and protection for their families, and 
then after surrender murdering the officers 
and disposing viciously of the women and 
children. To Communists this lying duplic- 
ity is unquestionably love for mankind, since 
it brings the glorious day of world commu- 
nism closer to fruition. A lie detector test 
would so confirm their belief. 

“What brings human beings to such a 
strange about face of morais? “Dialectical 
materialism” the basis for all communism 
holds that man is only matter in motion, as 
is everything, no more than an animal, al- 
though with more complex conditioned re- 
flexes. Action is automatic and compulsory, 
no free will. Ultimate reality is material, 
not mental. Oddly enough, Hegel’s dialec- 
tics brought to materialism devotion, sacri- 
fice, initiative, and dedication so that the 
Communist has an intense passionate dedi- 
cation to make the inevitable happen. The 
dialectic teaches that progress is inherent in 
change, and everything changes constantly 
(this to be accepted by faith) so that what is 
seen is not so important as what will be. 
The future belongs to the Communist not 
because of evidence (as overcoming U.S. 
great strength) but because of faith in dia- 
lectics’ what must be. 

“The nature of progress is go forward then 
back a little, then forward. Communists 
believe in abolishing the family. Yet now 
they strengthen the family to accomplish 
world takeover. Then they'll abolish it. 
The logic or illogic here is fantastic. Re- 
ligion the same. They will use it until they 
can abolish it, after conquering. 

“The nature of conflict in dialectics is 
shown as thesis (communism) meets antith- 
esis (capitalism) which clash results in 
synthesis (socialism). Socialism then 
evolves into communism. All matter in the 
world is likewise engaged in comparable 
clashes. So violent revolution is needed to 
change capitalism to socialism. Some Com- 
munists have held that capitalism will 
evolve into socialism, then communism. 

“The ultimate goal of ‘dialectical material- 
ism,’ world conquest, without God or deity, 
is to permit the Communist Party to so al- 
ter man’s environment as to change human 
nature. Then there will be scientific regen- 
eration of human beings into perfect beings. 
They will love to work and give their effort 
and proceeds to others. No hand will be 
lifted in anger. No crime, no violence, no 
police, no tax—only mutual cooperation. 

“To accomplish this the world must be 
freed of capitalism and the profit motive. 
Those who are not agreeable will be killed, 
by the millions, if necessary. Those remain- 
ing will be reeducated. Children will be 
trained by Communists. Public prostitu- 
tion will replace family life. 
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“Communists are recruited largely through 
appeal to student intellectuals, feeding on 
discontent. Four ideas are utilized: (a) 
Disenchantment with capitalism, which 
causes depressions and war, through imbal- 
ance of goods and money (this reasoning 
fails to recognize (1) the dynamic nature 
of money and credit, (2) advertising and 
psychology, (3) expanding market, (4) peo- 
ple’s capitalism, individuals’ enlarging 
ownership of property, (5) role of govern- 
ment (antitrust, etc.) and the facts which 
further show that capitalism has produced 
more prosperity than ever known, and is 
accompanied by freedom, not enslavement) ; 
(b) materialist philosophy, a substitute for 
those who have doubts about religion and 
Deity, and are materialistic in leaning; (c) 
intellectual pride, an appeal to youthful 
learners who are delighted at freedom from 
family and old ideas, it appeals to the 
curious and those seeking new experiences; 
(d) unfulfilled religious need: A replacement 
for religion in sacrifice of oneself in a cause. 

“A Communist is molded by the Commu- 
nist Party, as a prerequisite to membership, 
through work, discipline, and complete obedi- 
ence under observation. An _ intellectual 
elite is the core of the party who are able 
to control masses by superior knowledge 
and organization. The membership price is 
giving oneself completely, foreswearing all 
else, including dying happily for the party, 
as did Bukharin, who said death is prefera- 
ble than life outside the party. 

“The organization is controlled from the 
top down. Local units or cells send a repre- 
sentative to the district council, whose 
representatives go to higher councils, end- 
ing finally in the presidium or politburo. 
Here decisions are reached by vote (although 
in practice those disagreeing with top 
leaders usually are later purged), votes al- 
ways become unanimous. This is reported 
then to the Central Committee, and then to 
the lower echelons and all decisions are 
binding and without appeal. Any violation, 
as reported by secret police and informers, 
who are everywhere, is punishable by ex- 
pulsion or death. 

“Communists work through front organi- 
zations they established or through captive 
organizations they have infiltrated and cap- 
tured. Communists work secretly or covertly 
usually. They work through fellow travelers 
who are not party members, who in turn 
work through sympathizers, who use pseudo- 
liberals, who rely on dupes, the latter being 
well-meaning patriotic citizens who give the 
money and the respectability. The tech- 
niques for seizing power stem from Lenin’s 
belief in violent revolution to destroy the 
bourgeois and government, rather than use 
the existing government. 

“Seizure of control can be accomplished by 
(1) internal revolt through control of labor 
unions, (2) military conquest, or (3) mili- 
tary blackmail forcing peaceful surrender. 

“Successful techniques for seizing power 
can be seen in (1) Russia, after the Czar 
was overthrown, Lenin’s party of 40,000 
promising peace and land (promises contra- 
dictory to Lenin’s basic Communist doctrine 
but anything is permissible to come to 
power), beat out other parties, gave land to 
the peasants, took back the harvests, killed 
the peasants, starved out the complaining 
Ukraine (7 million), liquidated all opposing 
groups, collectivized the farms and enslaved 
everyone. (2) China: communism won over 
the students, and promised land, freedom 
from debt, and exclusion of white people. 
Troops were trained and a brilliant com- 
bination of political infiltration followed by 
military conquest, plus guerrilla warfare, 
reduced the people still living to complete 
subjugation and enslavement, (3) Czecho- 
slovakia (likened to technique being used on 
America): The Communists with massive 
military power ever present at a threat ex- 
acted a series of small concessions from the 
Czechs, each a small one, with war as an al- 
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ternative. Meanwhile, Communist agents in- 
filtrated the Government in key spots. In 3 
years the takeover was complete. 

“The consolidation of power is necessary 
after initial takeover. The people are dis- 
armed. All potential leaders are killed. 
Communication media are monopolized, like- 
wise education. The party has an economic 
monopoly, controlling all jobs. The secret 
police and informers spy on everyone. Re- 
volts are stopped aborning and revolters 
killed. Promises and fear keep people in 
check. Freedom of movement and associa- 
tion are stopped. Mass trials and executions. 
Children are set against adults. Harvests 
are taken, and collective farms operated 
with a new slavery system as labor. This 
is a complete dictatorship. The Communist 
Party is supreme, controlled by the top man 
or men. 

“Allies of communism are responsible for 
communism’s success. The party is very 
small in number. The success is through 
getting others to do the work. What permits 


‘this? How is it possible? 


(a) Intellectual dishonesty: People believe 
what they want, and they refuse to believe 
that Communists are Communists and that 
they really intend to enslave the world. The 
evidences of Communist success are fivefold: 
(1) Numerical: Communists numbered 17 in 
1903; 40,000 in 1917; 1 billion in 1959, 6 times 
the population of the United States, more 
than those who have ever heard of Christ. 
Five children are learning about communism 
now to one learning about Christ. How long 
then before the 2% billion in the world are 
under Communist control? (2) Military: 
Communists may have military superiority 
by 1965. (3) Educational: Communists grad- 
uating 3 times the scientists (10 times in- 
cluding China) 100 times the language spe- 
cialists. They stress science, mathematics, 
and language and learn without freedom, (4) 
Economic: The gap economically is closing. 
A greater percent of their national produc- 
tion goes into economic warfare since they 
control production and don’t need profit. 
They can undersell us in any world market 
by choice, to create chaos and infiltrate 
agents. (5) Communications: Their literary 
crusade of books is directed toward the un- 
committed nations of Asia and Africa and 
South America to tip the balance their way 
(another 1 billion people). Their children’s 
books are good literature. In propaganda 
they seek to convey communism’s goodness 
and capitalism’s evil. They are reaching 
100 people to our 1. (The truth of people 
fleeing from communism is never told.) 

“(b) Cultural exchange: Since there is no 
freedom of movement or communication in 
Russia our visitors to Russia come back un- 
witting Communist agents. 

“Brainwashing: Communist technique is 
accurate and destructive of the mind. 
Through exhaustion, confusion, chronic pain, 
and fear the person’s established mental pat- 
terns are shattered. New memories, a guilt 
complex, and love for their tortures are 
replaced in new patterns. Indoctrination 
outside of brainwashing occurs through 
repetition of the big lie and good advertising 
techniques. Result is the creation of a false 
image of the United States throughout the 
world. They know it is not what we do that 
counts but what people believe we do. The 
fact that people flee communism and go to 
America is never told. 

“For the United States to survive confront- 
ed with communism our people must have 
knowledge. We must render our anti-Com- 
munist program effective and Russia’s anti- 
anti-Communist program ineffective. Thus 
far, we are victims, not of their hypocrisy, 
but of our own ignorance. Our success will 
hinge on three things: Our motivation, 
knowledge, and organization. 

“Motivation: For the United States to sur- 
vive this attack our citizens must under- 
stand communism and its terrible danger to 
the United States. We must reaffirm our 
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beliefs.in willingness to expend time, money, 
and effort. We won’t be hypnotized or lulled 
into slavery through apathy or failure to 
realize our great strengths—spiritual and 
moral—nor will we be so stupid as to be 
fooled into believing communism is no 
threat, so that infiltration and subversion 
can prepare us for the takeover. Our mo- 
tivation is love of God and our fellow man— 
that means preserving our country and free- 
dom. 

“The knowledge we need is simply the re- 
alization that communism is not just an- 
other economic system; it is tyranny, slav- 
ery, not freedom. We must study and know 
the tactics of the enemy and then abort his 
plans. 

“The organization required is at the grass- 
roots, not a super group or nationwide or- 
ganization, just the dedicated perseverance 
of our many diversified religious, civic, and 
educational groups. We need not adopt regi- 
mentation. Self-discipline is the only dis- 
cipline needed. Everyone fights communism 
right where he is. 


“Conclusion 


“We categorically reject this claim. We 
are not the helpless victims of our environ- 
ment, doomed to destruction. The fault lies 
not in our environment but in ourselves. 
The political, judicial, educational, and cul- 
tural organizations of a free society can 
function only when the individual citizens 
have enlightened minds and are dedicated to 
the foundations of freedom. The basic re- 
sponsibility rests on each one. The success 
of this book can be measured by the num- 
ber of readers whose attention has been re- 
directed from the responsibility of others to 
their own responsibility; who are asking the 
question, ‘What can I do?’ Upon such a 
foundation, the political, legislative, and 
cultural programs necessary can be built. 

“Material forces alone do not determine 
the destinies of men. The resources of an 
infinite God can change the balance of ma- 
terial assets. These resources are liberated 
through the prayer, the sacrifice, and the 
intelligent organization of people filled with 
the love of God. Fundamentally, the prob- 
lem is @ moral and spiritual one. The foun- 
dations of freedom must be girded with a 
moral and spiritual revival. As free men 
humbly seek God and present their bodies, 
minds, and hearts to their country and the 
cause of all mankind, we may well believe 
that tyranny shall not triumph and freedom 
shall not perish from the earth.” 





Address by Hon. John Tower, of Texas, 
Brookings, S. Dak., August 27, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the address of the 
Honorable JoHN Tower, a junior Sena- 
tor from the State of Texas, given at the 
picnic during the Young Republican 
convention in Brookings, S. Dak., Sun- 
day, August 27. 

I am certain that the remarks, the 
thought and the philosophy of Senator 
ToweER will be of special interest not only 
to every conservative, but to every Mem- 
ber of Congress: 

ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN TOWER, OF TEXAS 

Fellow Republicans, discerning Democrats, 
fellow Americans, it’s a great privilege and 
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pleasure for me to be in South Dakota, par- 
ticularly in these exciting days when we are 
celebrating the centennial of the Dakota 
Territory. I’ve had the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in some of the festivities, and I must 
say that you Dakotans are better than 
Texans in extending warm hospitality, and 
I am deeply grateful to you, and I’m enjoy- 
‘ing myself immensely here. 

We Republicans sometimes have been 
likened unto a family that I knew of in east 
Texas. Down in east Texas we have quite a 
lot of sharecroppers—they live in little 
shacks on little patches of land, and the 
whole family sleeps together. One night out- 
side one of the little shacks the old hound 
dog was just a howlin’ and howlin’. In- 
doors the family was asleep on the pallet, and 
papa woke up and rolled over and said, 
“Mama, go out thar and see what is wrong 
with the old hound dog. I would go myself, 
but I’m just too tired to move.” Mama rolls 
over and shakes the son. “Son, get up and 
go out thar and see what is wrong with the 
old hound dog. I would go myself, but I’m 
just too tired to move.” He rolls over and 
shakes his sister. He says, “Sister, go out 
thar and see what’s wrong with the old 
hound dog. I would go myself, but I’m too 
tired to move.” Sister rolls over to little 
brother, and says, “Little brother, go out 
thar and see what’s wrong with that hound 
dog. I would go myself, but I’m just too 
tired to move.” Little brother rolls over and 
there wasn’t anybody else there, so he had to 
go outdoors to see what was wrong with the 
dog. Pretty soon he came back in the house 
and his daddy said, “Son, just what was 
wrong with the old hound dog?” And he 
said, “Well, daddy, he was a settin’ on a 
cocklebur and he was just too tired to move.” 

But, I don’t think this is characteristic of 
the Republican Party any more and of Re- 
publicans at the grassroots level generally 
because we have come to realize that instead 
of sitting around and griping about what is 
going on in Washington, it is high time we 
did something about it. 

There is a great resurgence of conserva- 
tive feeling in the United States today, and 
if we Republicans don’t win some elections 
next year, it’s our own fault. Now, next 
year’s elections are elections that not only 
Republicans but discerning Democrats have 
a stake in. I know that there are a number 
of Democrats who appreciate America’s 
fundamental institutions, who recognize our 
basic strengths as free people, who espouse 
the principles of Thomas Jefferson, who be- 
lieve that that government is best that 
governs least; and I know that there are a 
lot of dissatisfied Democrats today. Maybe 
all the dissatisfied Democrats have already 
seen the light and joined the Republican 
Party in South Dakota; they’re still in the 
process of enlightenment in Texas. It may 
take a little time, but eventually we have 
high hopes. Actually, they are not leaving 
the Democrat Party, the Democrat Party has 
left them; and the Democrat Party as pres- 
ently led nationally does not espouse the 
traditional principles of that once great 
party—the party of Jefferson, the man who 
believed that the people should have the re- 
sponsibility of governing themselves—be- 
cause the present administration and the 
present leadership of the national Democrat 
Party has the idea that the people should not 
have the responsibility for governing them- 
selves, that the people are too stupid to 
make their own decisions. 

The men who now surround the Presi- 
dent—his covey of advisers for whom he has 
denuded the faculty of Harvard University— 
are men who have made some statements 
that if implemented into the law and into 
public policy, will mean the end, I believe, 
ultimately, of self-government as you and I 
know it. They hold, for example, that the 
people have too much money and that they 
spend it foolishly. They spend it on auto- 
mobiles, TV sets, boats, and personal pleas- 
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ure—“personal indulgence,” as Mr. Kennedy 
calls it. I don’t know where he dreamed up 
that phrase—I guess it was while he was on 
his yacht off Hyannis Port. So, since we're 
so stupid and can’t exercise freedom of choice 
wisely, they’re going to take our money away 
from us and spend it in a manner that the 
Harvard professors know is best for us. As 
a matter of fact, one of them—NMr. Schle- 
singer—says, with ecstasy in his eyes, “There 
are new potential sources of taxation we 
haven’t even explored yet.” Heaven help 
us. I thought they had just about gotten to 
us every way they can, but apparently they’re 
trying to figure out some new ways. 

You ought to sit up there in the Senate 
of the United States day after day and watch 
how we're spending your money—just like it’s 
going out of style, and at the rate they’re 
spending it, there won’t be any to be in style 
after a while. 

Now, I personally believe that the Ameri- 
can people do have the confidence to make 
their own decisions. The essence of self- 
government, the essence of liberty is freedom 
of choice. We are allowed to make our own 
decisions, and freedom of choice should be 
limited by laws and regulations and rules 
only to the extent necessary to preserve order 
in the society, to protect us in the enjoyment 
of our rights as individuals, and to provide 
for the national defense. And these are the 
only limitations that it should have. 

Our people, I think, over a period of years 
have been reduced to a state of dependency 
on the National Government to the extent 
that many of them think that it is the func- 
tion of the Government to afford everybody a 
minimum standard of living. Now, my 
friends, you can’t have cradle-to-the-grave 
security and freedom of choice—you’'ve got to 
choose between them, because whenever you 
abdicate your responsibility for the preserva- 
tion of your own welfare to the National 
Government, it may take a load off your back, 
but it also takes away from you freedom of 
choice and individual liberty, and remember 
that. 

Think about what is happening to the Re- 
public. The more the Government takes 
away from you and spends, the less freedom 
of choice you have. You know there is no 
democracy like the democracy at the market- 
place. Here is some Federal currency. This 
bill represents a great number of things to a 
great number of people. It may represent 
groceries or automobiles or a new television 
set or some personal security. The one thing 
else that it represents is freedom of choice. 
There is no democracy like the democracy 
at the marketplace because this dollar bill 
is in effect a ballot. You take it into the 
marketplace, you place it on the counter, 
and in so doing, you are voting for goods and 
services that American industry produces for 
you. Now, the more of this that the Govern- 
ment takes away from you, the less freedom 
of choice you have, the less democracy there 
is. 

The Communisis advocate a system in 
which the state will wither away eventually. 
They say, “We won’t use currency any more, 
Wwe won’t use money. This is certainly an 
instrumentality of capitalism.” And the 
Communists feel that someday they’ll be 
able to get rid of it. But, of course, when 
that day comes, if it comes, all the people 
who live in such a society will only be 
cogs in a machine. The only incentive they 
will have to produce is some vague thing 
called the good of society. 

We are individuals, and because we have 
for centuries adhered to the Christian 
ethical system, we believe that as individ- 
uals we have a great deal of value and worth, 
and we believe that as individuals we should 
make as much individual progress as we can; 
but we cannot hope to achieve anything, we 
cannot hope to make progress unless we have 
a climate of liberty. I may be a common 
man, and I dislike that term “common man,” 
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but I want to preserve the type of system 
that will allow me, however common I am, 
to aspire to be better. 

The fact that a man has been allowed to 
own property and to develop it, to better 
himself economically, to better his commu- 
nity and business steadiness—it has been the 
genius and the dynamism behind the very 
great growth of our America, it has not come 
as a result of a bunch of New Frontiersmen 
taking our money away from us and spend- 
ing it for us. 

Now, for the most part, I oppose virtually 
all of the domestic programs of the New 
Frontier. The liberals always say to me, 
“Well, TOWER, you oppose everything; what 
are you for?” I will tell you what I am for. 
I am for the preservation of the American 
Constitution and political system. I am for 
the preservation of the capitalist economy. 
I am for the preservation of the recognition 
that every individual has his worth. I am 
for freedom of choice and freedom of asso- 
ciation. I am for personal progress. And, 
because I am for these things, I must neces- 
sarily oppose that which I know to be de- 
structive of these things. This is no more 
a@ negative approach than that of the man 
who stops a runaway horse that threatens to 
trample down your children in the streets. 

I think we can take pride in opposing those 
things which go against the American tradi- 
tion. I am a conservative, I wear the badge 
of conservatism proudly, I will make no 
apologies for it. I am a conservative, not 
because I am a stick-in-the-mud, not be- 
cause I am antiquated in my ideas, not be- 
cause I resist progress; quite to the contrary. 
I am a conservative because I recognize the 
great progress that our people have made 
historically, I should like for us to continue 
to make progress, I believe that conserva- 
tism is synonymous with progress because 
it seeks to preserve those things that history 
and experience have proven will make us 
progress as a people. 

Now, the liberals very sneeringly call us 
cavemen and Neanderthals, and they say 
that Barry Go.pwatTerR is so good looking 
that he ought to be in the movies; namely, 
18th Century Fox. This, of course, is dirty 
pool. It is misrepresentation of the worst 
type, because it paints an image of con- 
servatism that is completely false. 

You think Barry GOLpwarter is not a pro- 
gressive? This guy files jet airplanes—he’s 
a product of the jet age. Have you ever 
been inside his automobile? It takes a 
graduate engineer to operate the thing—it’s 
got more gadgets in it than you can shake 
a stick at. Here is a man who is vitally 
interested in new things, and he knows that 
a free and dynamic people will continue to 
afford worthwhile change and a better life 
for us all. 

I’ve been accused of being dragged, kick- 
ing and screaming, into the 20th century. 
As somebody said, Tower is slightly to the 
right of McKinley and slightly to the left of 
Alfred the Great. But it is the New Fron- 
tiersmen who are medieval in their outlook. 
Back in the Middle Ages in our Anglo-Saxon 
society, it was the king and his court who 
made all the decisions for the society. I 
seem to see a striking resemblance between 
the king and his court and the bunch that 
is running Washington now. 

I don’t believe that the American people 
think that a handful of people in Washing- 
ton are more capable of making their deci- 
sions and ordering their lives and their 
destinies than they are themselves. I don’t 
believe that the American people believe that 
the wealth and resources of the country 
should be marshaled by the Government 
and redistributed in the form of welfare 
benefits. I don’t believe that the farmers of 
this country feel that the production of food 
and fiber should be nationalized. But all 
of these things have been advocated by the 
men who surround the President now. 
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These are perilous times for America. We 
face the grave threat of Communist impe- 
rialism from without. My friends, we also 
face a threat from within—a very insidious 
threat—because its false front is a political 
program that appeals to all that is weak 
and selfish within us. 

I remember Harry Truman campaigning on 
the platform, “You never had it so good.” 
I know the New Frontier promises to do 
everything for us. They say, “Here is a cry- 
ing need and the Federal Government must 
go in and fulfill that need.” I will concede 
that there are needs in many areas, but the 
fulfillment of these needs is our responsibil- 
ity, and historically, as a people, we have, 
as a free people, disciplined ourselves to do 
for ourselves the things that need to be done. 

I went to church here in Brookings this 
morning—the Methodist Church. I noticed 
they have under discussion the possibility 
of building a new church. There is church 
building going on all over the United States. 
I’ve never seen anything like it—old churches 
being refurbished. Does the Federal Gov- 
ernment tell us we must build churches? 
Does the Federal Government levy on us and 
take the money and build churches? No. 
This to me is proof that the American peo- 
ple, recognizing their spiritual obligations, 
will do by themselves without any Govern- 
ment intervention the thing that needs to be 
done. And I think the same thing would 
apply to education, to roads, to old-age 
assistance, to almost anything if the Govern- 
ment would just let us alone. 

My friends, freedom is a hard-bought 
thing. You young people have enjoyed the 
benefits of a free society. I think the reason 
you are turning conservative is because you 
realize you may not enjoy them for long. 
Our American democracy has evolved over a 
period of centuries—it is not something we 
have come by overnight, and we must fight 
now to preserve it because although we have 
not come by it overnight, we can certainly 
lose it overnight if we are not careful. 

The enemy could lay waste our cities, our 
factories, and our farms, and in a generation 
we could rebuild them. But if our free insti- 
tutions are destroyed, generations yet unborn 
will live in an absolute state. I want to pre- 
serve the blessings of liberty for my three 
little girls. I know that we all value our 
liberty. Let’s recognize the threat to it, and 
let’s go forth now to resolve that we shall 
turn them back at the polls in 1962. 





Message From the President of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I attach 
herewith for reprinting in the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL RECORD a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress at 
its 48th annual convention here. The 
president’s great interest in waterway 
and harbor improvement and his recog- 
nition of their importance to the Nation’s 
economy are well known: 

THE WHITE Houses, 
Washington, May 25, 1961. 
Mr. Henry H. BucKMAN, 
President, National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C.: 


I appreciate very much this opportunity 
to offer a message to the 48th Annual Con- 
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vention of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. 

This administration shares your view that 
accelerated investment in water resources 
is essential. In assuring water supplies, in 
providing energy and low-cost transporta- 
tion, in production of needed food and fiber, 
in making saline water sweet, in controlling 
floods, in maintaining recreation and fish 
and wildlife values—in wisely managing our 
water resources, we are meeting the needs 
of the Nation today and creating the con- 
ditions for economic growth to meet the 
needs of tomorrow. The end of the “no new 
starts” policy has invigorated the dedica- 
tion of Federal water development agencies 
to meeting the Nation’s needs in water and 
water management, use, and control. 

The very useful report of the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Water Resources pro- 
vided a basis for reevaluation of national pol- 
icies in the light of threatened future short- 
ages. 

The recent National Conference on Water 
Pollution, inspired by congressional efforts 
to strengthen the Federal role in the struggle 
against pollution, made it clear that the peo- 
ple want and are determined to have clean 
water. 

The maintenance of our national strength 
and our obligation to future generations, 
will require staying power as well as strength. 
We must husband and wisely use our re- 
sources, following an investment policy that 
is neither skinflint nor extravagant, but prop- 
erly balances our interests in water resource 
development with our interests in other 
aspects of national development. And it is 
to this long-term national interest that I 
ask you to dedicate your deliberations. 

I know you will grasp the opportunity with 
vigor, and that a sense of responsibility to 
all the people and the future will guide your 
judgments. 

With the enlightened support of public 
and private agencies and individuals, we can 
build imaginatively and soundly to provide 
the maximum benefits from our national 
water resources. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 





Control of the Military and General 
Walker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day, I spoke to the residents of my dis- 
trict over radio station KLRA in Little 
Rock on the subject of control of our 
military men. Because this topic is of 
such great importance at the moment, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a copy of this address in the 
RECORD: 


RaDIO BROADCAST BY CONGRESSMAN DALE 
ALFORD, OF ARKANSAS, RapDIO STATION 
KLRA, LitTLE Rock, ARK., SEPTEMBER 3, 
1961 


One of the topics receiving the most atten- 
tion in debate in the halls of Congress re- 
cently has been that of civilian control of 
the military services of our country. It is 
strange, indeed, that this subject should be 
up for debate when world tensions are now 
focused near the boiling point. The military 
of our country have always been and are at 
this present moment distinctly different 
from the military of other nations in that 
our military is unmistakably subservient to 
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civilian control. The officers and men of our 
Armed Forces take an oath to defend our 
beloved land against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic. Please note that the wording of 
this oath is to defend our country against 
domestic enemies as well as foreign enemies. 
Our military leaders have led us, our broth- 
ers, and our sons into bloody battles against 
the Communist enemy. It is the duty of 
every military leader to know the nature of 
the enemy so that he and his men can be 
better equipped to defend our Nation against 
the enemy. America’s enemy today is inter- 
national communism. 

Despite the fact that the United States is 
in a so-called cold war, economic, political, 
and psychological, against communism, there 
is increasing evidence that many persons of 
high political position are not properly in- 
formed as to the nature of our enemy, in- 
ternational communism—or, what is in- 
finitely worse, they are completely duped 
by the psychological warfare methods of our 
socialist enemy. The Honorable J, Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, stated that “we cannot hope 
to successfully meet the Communist menace 
unless there is a wide knowledge and un- 
derstanding of its aims and designs.” In 
a recent address in the U.S. Senate, Senator 
STROM THURMOND said: “The events of re- 
cent years provide unimpeachable proof that 
we do not understand the nature or methods 
of Communists and communism. Had we 
understood and appreciated the menace of 
communism, we would not today be suffering 
from the losses of our blind negotiations at 
Yalta and Potsdam. Had we understood and 
recognized communism when we saw it, we 
would never have made the mistake of offi- 
cially characterizing the Red Communist 
Chinese as agrarian reformers. Senator 
THURMOND continued: “Had we the ability 
to detect a Communist and a Communist 
movement, Castro would never have had our 
support in establishing a Communist dicta- 
torship over the Cuban people 90 miles from 
our shores.” Recently, however, the Ameri- 
can people have shown real evidence of their 
awakening to the web that is being woven 
around us to destroy our Constitution, our 
economy of free enterprise, and our very way 
of life, Western Christian civilization. 

There is definitely a campaign now on 
foot to destroy the strong anti-Communist 
crusade that is, at long last, sweeping our 
land. In other words, we are now witness- 
ing from the leftwing element, political as 
well as press, an anti-anti-Communist cam- 
paign. This anti-anti-Communist campaign 
is particularly directed at the military. The 
Communists have for years made no secret 
of their campaign to discredit our military 
leaders. Recently, I placed in the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL REcorRD a copy of a resolution by the 
Communist International of 1921 meeting in 
New York City calling upon members of the 
Communist Party to launch a campaign 
against the military leaders. As Senator 
THURMOND has pointed out in recent ad- 
dresses, this “gag the military line” is co- 
gently illustrated by the space devoted to 
the subject in the August 13, 1961, edition 
of the Communist Party, U.S.A., organ, the 
Worker. Among the articles devoted to the 
anti-anti-Communist propaganda effort is 
one headlined on page 1, entitled “Rightist 
Plotters Open Attack in Senate.” This ar- 
ticle consists of a perverted account of the 
discussion which has taken place in the 
Senate concerning the use of military offi- 
cers and facilities for alerting military per- 
sonnel and the public to the menace of the 
cold war under the 1958 National Security 
Council directive. 

The most glaring example of purging the 
military for their efforts to inform their 
troops and all Americans of the true nature 
of our enemy was the reckless recall of 
Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker from his post 
as commander of the 24th Infantry Division 
in Germany. I am proud to say that there 
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is a group now forming on Capitol Hill in 
Washington known as the Congressional 
Committee for Justice for General Walker. 
I have the honor of being temporary chair- 
man of this group for both parties of the 
House of Representatives who are working 
to secure justice for an American soldier 
whose only crime was patriotism. 

Recently, the Patrick Henry League, Box 
383, Main Post Office, Yonkers, N.Y. pub- 
lished release No. 18 with the topic, “Gen- 
eral Walker.” Because their review of this 
situation is so concise and to conserve time, 
I shall quote extensively from this publica- 
tion by the Patrick Henry League: 

“Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker was born in 
1909 at Center Point, Tex. He was appointed 
to the U.S. Military Academy on July 1, 1927, 
and gave his life from then on to the service 
of his country. 

“He served in the following campaigns: 
Aleutian Islands, Naples-Foggia, Anzio, 
Rome, Arno, south France, Rhineland, cen- 
tral Europe, U.N. summer-fall offensive in 
Korea, second Korean winter, Korea sum- 
mer-fall 1952, and third Korean winter. 

“He won military honors fighting up the 
Italian boot and into southern France and 
Germany during World War II. Later he 
was decorated during the Korean war. As 
commander of the 2d Division Artillery at 
Heartbreak Ridge, he led his men in firing 
a record of 22,000 rounds every 24 hours for 
14 days. 

“General Walker’s awards include the Silver 
Star, the Bronze Star with Oak Leaf Cluster, 
the Combat Infantryman’s Badge, the Senior 
Paratrooper Badge, the French Croix de 
Guerre, the Norwegian Order of St. Olav, and 
the Order of the British Empire. 

“A bachelor, Walker has had the single- 
minded devotion to the combat effectiveness 
and welfare of his troops. After the dismay- 
ing spectacle of some American prisoners of 
war in Korea succumbing to communism, he 
set his mind and energies to the task of 
trying to do something about the moral and 
spiritual stamina of our fightingmen. 

“What was General Walker’s crime? A 
staff officer was commenting on a map which 
showed Communist countries in red, and 
America and her allies in blue. The officer 
referred to the free world as anti-Red. 
‘That’s defensive thinking,” Walker re- 
sponded. ‘We're problue.’” Thus was the 
mame given to General Walker’s problue 
program for his 24th Infantry Division in 
Augsburg, Germany. Initiated in October 
1960 the program was, in the general’s own 
words, ‘designed to develop an understand- 
ing of the American military and civil heri- 
tage, and the facts and objectives of those 
enemies who would destroy it.’ 

“The problue program brought to our 
soldiers in Germany the best education in 
American citizenship and anticommunism 
that could be found in print. Also, religion 
was stressed. The general’s outline for the 
problue program stated: ‘One of the basic 
areas of problue is the individual’s relation 
to God. When the individual has the right 
relation with God he belongs to the family 
of God and, as such, conducts himself as a 
child of God.’ The program undertook to 
raise soldier morale, and to stress discipline, 
law, and order. 

“General Walker is well known for his de- 
sire to surround GI’s under his command 
with a climate of morality and clean living. 
He and his problue program ran head on 
into conflict, therefore, with a filthy tabloid 
sold on European military bases, Overseas 
Weekly. 

“The first and last pages of Overseas 
Weekly usually carry nude-type pictures. 
Many of the headlines are so lurid as to be 
unrepeatable. Lt. Gen. Charles Bolte, com- 
manding general of the Army in Europe in 
1953, banned Overseas Weekly as unfit for 
American servicemen. It was later rein- 
stated when the chief owner and publisher, 
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a Mrs. Marion von Rospach, agreed to ‘clean 
it up’; a promise she never kept. 

Overseas Weekly is represented by Pan 
American Publishers Representatives (PAB- 
CO). PABCO also represents Swank, an ob- 
scene publication which features work of 
notorious Communist fronters. Parent pub- 
lishing firm for Overseas Weekly is the 
International Media Co. (IMC). “An IMC 
director, Gene Bernald, is a participating op- 
erator of a CIA-linked radio station in the 
Caribbean, radio SWAN, which aided in the 
failure of the recent Cuban invasion by 
mysterious failure to broadcast a prear- 
ranged signal to Cuban freedom fighters.” 

Remember, I am quoting from the Patrick 
Henry League. Since there has been so much 
erroneous information in the local morning 
paper relative to my statements on radio 
SWAN, let me repeat this statement from 
this publication from Yonkers, N.Y.: 

“An IMC director, Gene Bernald, is a par- 
ticipating operator of a CIA-linked radio 
station in the Caribbean, radio SWAN, which 
aided in the failure of the recent Cuban 
invasion by mysterious failure to broadcast a 
prearranged signal to Cuban freedom 
fighters.” 

Now, I continue to quote from the Patrick 
Henry League: 

“News editor of Overseas Weekly is John 
Dornberg who has undertaken a one-man 
anti-West Germany campaign with his dis- 
gusting book, “Schizophrenic Germany.” 
An owner of Overseas Weekly, along with 
Marion von Rospach, is Harold Melahn. 
Melahn was a delegate to the Communist 
World Youth Festival in Prague in 1947. 
When Owner Rospach went to the Pentagon 
to appeal the 1953 suspension of Overseas 
Weekly by General Bolte, she was accom- 
panied by Samuel W. Yorty. Yorty has been 
identified under oath as a Communist by 
former Party Member Arthur J. Kent. In 
her writings, Marion von Rospach has be- 
trayed herself as fond of Communist-front 
joiners and anti-Catholics. 

“General Walker did not like what Over- 
seas Weekly was trying to do to his troops 
and he said so. Further, he barred Over- 
seas Weekly Reporter Siegfried Naujocks 
from all of the 24th Division’s installations. 
Naujocks had been caught seeking a pipeline 
into the command headquarters. A native 
of Danzig, Poland, Naujocks is recorded as a 
former Nazi mercenary living in Germany 
and doing the bidding of Overseas Weekly. 

“As apparent retaliation against General 
Walker, the Overseas Weekly ran an attack 
by John Dornberg on April 16, 1961. The 
‘exposure’ of the general and his problue 
program was repeated later on by (of course) 
the New York Times. And the scene was 
set for another witch hunt by the lunatic 
left. 

“New stories accused General Walker of 
indoctrinating his troops with John Birch 
Society materials. This, because he made 
available “The Life of John Birch,’ (a Baptist 
missionary and soldier in China) an inspir- 
ing biography which makes no mention at 
all of the John Birch Society. The book 
was only one of many generally accepted 
works made available to men under Walker. 

“When this charge against the general 
seemed to be falling through, new protests 
were made. Walker was ‘reported to have 
said’ that Mrs. Roosevelt is ‘pink’ and was 
‘quoted as being of the opinion’ that Amer- 
ica’s TV and newspapers are greatly infil- 
trated * * * these vague accusations against 
General Walker were even further obscured 
by the Overseas Weekly style of innuendo. 

“Finally, on June 12, 1961, Secretary of 
the Army, Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., a recent Ken- 
nedy appointment, announced that Maj. 
Gen. Edwin A. Walker was being officially 
admonished for having ‘made derogatory 
remarks’ and for ‘participating in contro- 
versial activities.’ The Pentagon announce- 
ment made no mention of Overseas Weekly, 
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but. an Army spokesman did say that the 
John Birch books were being barred from 
Army newsstands in Europe. 

“Following the admonishment, the gen- 
eral was removed from orders assigning him 
to head the VIII U.S. Army Corps in Texas. 

“On May 31, 1961, all members of the staff 
of the Special Warfare Office in the 24th 
Infantry Division in Germany were trans- 
ferred to other duties and the problue pro- 
gram, left without any staff, was destroyed. 

“On June 18, 1961, the New York Times 
quoted an unnamed Pentagon civilian offi- 
cial as stating that he hoped ‘the extremists’ 
in the Army would ‘get the message’ from 
what had just happened to General Walker 
and ‘use good judgment in what they say 
and do.’” End of quotes from a publication 
of the Patrick Henry League, Box 383, Main 
Post Office, Yonkers, N.Y. 

Yes, my fellow Americans, your patriotic 
officers and men of our Armed Forces, our 
military, have gotten the message. They 
are afraid to stand up and speak out against 
the mortal enemy of our very American way 
of life, afraid to make any more talks to their 
fellow Americans alerting them to the nature 
of international communism. What on earth 
goes on here in the land of the free and the 
home of the brave? The matter of control 
of the military cannot be taken lightly. Do 
you realize the men and women throughout 
the land that are serving not only in our 
Regular Army, Navy, Marine, and Air Force, 
but all Americans serving in any Reserve 
unit or National Guard are brought under 
the broad scope of gagging the military? 
What better way for our domestic enemies 
to gain victories within our border than 
putting a clamp on the freedom of speech 
on those who are authorities as to the nature 
of communism? 

However, the Communist Party’s Daily 
Worker, in its August 13 issue, was not lim- 
iting its poisonous pen to the military. On 
page 5 there is a slanderous article directed 
at the anti-Communist efforts of our own 
Harding College, an outstanding Church of 
Christ school, located at Searcy, Ark. This 
article entitled, “Poisonous Web Spun From 
Arkansas Town” is filled with abuses and 
untruths. A review of such articles is ade- 
quate demonstration that no issue of civilian 
control of the military is really and truly 
involved. Military leaders have shown no 
evidence of violating their oath to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic. But, alas, 
a few notable examples of individuals high 
in official and political circles have recom- 
mended a revision of that greatest of all legal 
instruments, the Constitution of the United 
States. I join with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, the Honorable 
Strom THURMOND, in carrying the message 
throughout the land that we must not allow 
the real purpose of the anti-anti-Communist 
campaign to be camouflaged behind a smoke- 
screen of the question of civilian control 
over the military. Instead, we should be 
thankful for military men of courage who 
are godly men, men of integrity and the 
determination to fight the psychological war 
for the minds and hearts of men as well as 
fighting the war for materialism. The Com- 
munists fear an upsurge of patriotism in 
America more than anything else today. 
What the Commies really fear is a wide- 
spread understanding by the American peo- 
ple, both civilian and military, of the nature 
of communism and the tactics used by them 
to infiltrate every facet of our lives, our re- 
ligions, our schools, our clubs, and our homes. 
When all Americans reassert once again the 
principles laid down by our Founding Fa- 
thers, the system of less government and 
more freedom of speech and more freedom 
of enterprise, a tremendous wave of patriot- 
ism to our American Republic will mean 
the complete destruction and stamping out 
in our land of the precancerous socialism 
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which results in a totalitarian atheistic 
state. 

My fellow Americans, let our prayers be 
this day: “God give America a new breath 
of patriotism.” 





Role of Labor in 1960’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
our Nation observed Labor Day. The ob- 
servance not only offered an opportunity 
to pay tribute to the indispensable role 
of labor to our security and progress, but 
also to reassess the role of labor in the 
ever-greater challenges of the future. 

Privileged to review these and other 
aspects of the labor picture in a broad- 
cast over Wisconsin radio stations, I ask 
unanimous consent to have excerpts of 
my remarks printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were order to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WILEY SEES LABOR AS VOICE OF FREEDOM 


Labor Day, September 4, offers an oppor- 
tunity to: 

Pay tribute to the 73.6 million men and 
women in our labor force—including more 
than 1.6 million in Wisconsin; and 

Create a greater understanding, and re- 
spect for, the unique, indispensable contri- 
bution of our workers to the Nation’s prog- 
ress. 

Today, the Nation is experiencing a high 
rate of employment—estimated at more than 
68 million. Regrettably, however, there are 
still far too many unemployed—more than 
5 million, or about 7 percent of the labor 
force. This includes approximately 70,000 
in Wisconsin. 

In Labor Day observations, then, we—in 
addition to paying recognition to the role of 
labor in our economy—must also face the 
challenges of— 

Finding new jobs for the unemployed; 

Creating more effective machinery to min- 
imize the up-and-down economic cycles— 
particularly the down—that too often result 
in our rate of unemployment; 

Promote peace in the labor field; and 

Generally find ways to further improve 
the economic status of the workers—al- 
though now at the highest level in the 
history of the world. 

Within our free system, workers in the 
vineyard of our national life—and that in- 
cludes all of us, one way or another—enjoy 
all too often taken for granted opportuni- 
ties and privileges, as well as responsibility. 
These include— 

The right of selecting one’s own voca- 
tion—not having it dictated by the State; 

The right to bargain for a just share of 
the fruits of labor; 

The opportunity to advance—according to 
one’s ability and the worth of his contribu- 
tion to progress; 

The choice even of changing jobs—in the 
midstream of life—if this best serves our 
personal needs; 

The opportunity—occurring to an ever- 
larger degree—of having a voice in both 
management and national economic policies. 


ROLE OF UNIONS 


Historically the voice of working men and 
women has not always been proportionate 
to their contributions to progress. Advance- 
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ment by the trade union movement, how- 
ever, has changed this picture. 

Throughout the United States union mem- 
bership has increased from 3 million in 1953 
to more than 17 million. As a result, today 
the worker through his union represents a 
great and growing force in American life. 

Traditionally, workers and their unions 
have, for example, concentrated their efforts 
toward attaining a fair share of the rewards 
of production efforts, including better wages, 
greater job security, improved working con- 
ditions, retirement, and other benefits. 

With a powerful collective voice, the 
worker is now also “speaking up” and help- 
ing to design policies for economic progress, 
as well as national security. With such 
power, of course, goes, hand-in-hand, a 
greater responsibility, not only for serving 
the labor force, but the welfare of the 
country. 

Naturally, labor has its special interests— 
as does management, the consumer, and 
others. The challenge, however, is to at- 
tain—and exercise—the maturity and per- 
spective which will allow each interest to 
pursue its special purposes. At the same 
time, we must not lose sight of the impact 
which such actions—particularly if powerful 
and far reaching—can have upon the overall 
interests of the Nation and its people. 

Fortunately, the labor movement in 
America, with some exceptions, has benefited 
from sound, responsible leadership. Partic- 
ularly in Wisconsin, we have reaped the re- 
wards of good, levelheaded, hard-working 
forward-looking leaders. 

In the world of tomorrow, our Nation will 
demand, and require, an even greater sense 
of public responsibility from the leaders and 
rank-and-file members of labor, manage- 
ment, and all walks of life. The purpose: 
To assure our Nation the capability to meet 
the challenges of its security and fulfill the 
needs of its people. 

Without this creative, farsighted, dedi- 
cated sense of civic and national responsi- 
bility, we may not survive. With it, we, as 
a nation, shall—I am confident—win vic- 
tory over communism and create an ever- 
better life for our people—and, yes, man- 
kind around the globe. 


RESPONSIBILITY GOES HAND IN HAND WITH 
POWER 


Within our free system, we must then 
carefully and vigilantly protect, preserve, and 
perpetuate the rights of workers to speak— 
to organize—to bargain. 

In such bargaining—a process fundamen- 
tal to labor-management cooperation and 
economic progress in our system—however, 
there is also a larger responsibility for— 

Consideration of the effect of wage-price 
boosts on consumer buying and living costs; 

Evaluation of the effect of higher produc- 
tion costs on ability of U.S. products to com- 
pete on the domestic and world markets; 

Keeping abreast of the impact of tech- 
nology and automation on production and 
employment, and devising ways to cope with 
such problems; 

Assuring that labor benefits result from 
proportionately greater productivity; 

And other broad scope considerations— 
which, if neglected, may, in the long run, ad- 
versely affect our future. 

In our closely integrated economy, no great 
segment—labor, industry, professional 
groups, or others—can adopt a wholly self- 
serving attitude—ignoring the public in- 
terest. 

We recall, of course, regrettable circum- 
stances in which it has been necessary to 
take disciplinary action for a minority. How- 
ever, this should not, and must not reflect 
unfairly on the vast majority of able, com- 
petent leaders and members of any labor 
force. Rather, the aim must be to provide 
a climate in which abuses can be curbed, 
but, at the same time, the rights and legiti- 
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mate aims of workers and unions can be 
fully protected. 

Today, we are engaged in a great global 
battle. The struggle will determine whether 
freedom or communism rules the world. 

Around the globe there is a strong, com- 
mon bond among workers of all nations. As 
powerful forces, unions have ever-greater 
opportunity and responsibility to serve as 
voices of peace, progress, and freedom. As 
dynamic transmitters of the ideas and 
ideals of freedom, U.S. labor can demon- 
strate— 

How free trade unionism best serves a 
working people; 

How free collective bargaining can create 
@ workers-share-in-the-rewards kind of 
economy—not a trickle-down benefit system 
from either a cartel-like business system or 
a state-controlled dictatorship; 

How under freedom the worker enjoys re- 
spect for his rights and integrity, includ- 
ing the maximum degree of freedom allow- 
able within an organized society; and finally, 

How participation in government, of, by, 
and from the people, has created the best 
standards of living in the history of the 
world and promises ever-better living for © 
the future. 

If freedom is to survive, we must more ef- 
fectively mobilize our people and resources. 
The working men and women of America, 
I believe, can be a real strategic force in 
the fight against the Red global conspiracy. 


CHALLENGES OF THE FUTURE 


Now, what about the future? 

Generally, it would appear that the Ameri- 
can worker can look forward to real—not 
just promissory—improvements in his eco- 
nomic life. Among other things, this may 
well include— 

A further refinement, and, as warranted, 
improvement of wage scales to reflect value 
and expansion of productivity; 

Liberalization of retirement benefits; 

Greater job security; and 

Ever-better working conditions. 

In times of peace, also, our workers could 
probably look forward to a shorter work- 
week. In these critical days, however, the 
Nation may well require greater—not lesser— 
effort to meet the threats to our security. 

Of great significance, also, is the need to 
encourage maximum exercise of the ingenu- 
ity, creativity, and enterprising spirit—by 
free Americans working in a free climate. 
Upon this foundation, we, as a people—and 
our forefathers—have created the greatest 
nation in the history of the world. Upon 
this resource, too, we will depend for the 
new ideas to meet the complex, difficult chal- 
lenges ahead. 

On the responsibility side, the public, I 
believe, has the right to expect of our work- 
ers—particularly in times of crisis—extra 
dedication, devotion, and willingness to work 
and sweat to create the tools of progress and 
security. In the past, this record has been 
outstanding. I am confident this will be true 
for the future. 





Senator Keating Highlights Berlin Crisis 
in Dedicating Endicott Municipal 
Building 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 
Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, it was 


my pleasure recently to participate with 
the junior Senator from New York, 
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Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, in ceremo- 
nies marking the dedication of the mag- 
nificent new civic administration center 
conceived and built by the dynamic and 
forward-looking community of Endicott, 
N.Y., which I am proud to state lies in 
my home district. Senator KEATING was 
the principal speaker at the Endicott 
dedication ceremony. 

His address was at once so pertinent 
to the occasion and so significant in the 
broader area of the present world crisis 
that I feel its message should be made 
more widely known. Therefore, under 
leave previously granted, I include the 
address in the REcorpD: 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR KENNETH B. KEATING, OF 
NEw YorK, AT DEDICATION OF CIVIC ADMIN- 
ISTRATION CENTER, ENDICOTT, N.Y., AUGUST 
27, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, Mayor Lee, reverend clergy, 
Dr. Kerr, Congressman Robison, distin- 
guished civic and State officials, members 
past and present of the board of trustees, my 
friends of the Endicott area, it is a genuine 
pleasure and a privilege to be with you on 
this occasion so memorable, so meaningful 
in the long history of this fine and progres- 
sive community. 

Khrushchev talks about the wave of the 
future. Here in America we're not talking 
about it. We're living it, experiencing it. 
And what better example than this memo- 
rable occasion that brings us together today. 
For the future is happening before our eyes. 
Progress is not on the drawing board. It is 
in production. You good people here in the 
Endicott community didn’t stop with 


dreams. You gave architects the blueprints 
of those dreams—and today, in this magnifi- 
cent fulfillment we see those dreams trans- 
lated into brick and steel. 

Now I don’t need to take off my shoe and 


pound it to get that point across—because 
the evidence is right here—all around us. 

Speaking of shoes at a spot like this, of 
course, is a little like talking about home 
runs to Mickey Mantle or Roger Maris. I 
mean I’m talking to the pros of the busi- 
ness—for the brand names that have made 
this area famous are known the length and 
breadth of our land. 

Then, of course, this is IBM country, too. 

You know, the way IBM has been perfect- 
ing its machines might result in some inter- 
esting developments. We may see the day 
when one of these machines will get elected 
to public office, to the Senate, perhaps. Well, 
ll admit I'd hate to have to debate with 
one. They have all the facts and figures. 
The only danger is that they might tend to 
get heated up in those rough and tumble Sen- 
ate debates, and maybe blow fuses all over 
the place. Seriously, though, I think our 
elected officials are safe—until IBM teaches 
its machines to kiss babies and eat hotdogs 
at a political picnic. 

At this point I want to say how deeply I 
am impressed by the fact that the site for 
this magnificent center was donated by the 
Endicott-Johnson Shoe Corp. This is a 
unique and most praiseworthy gesture of 
civic mindedness. It is, of course, less a 
source of surprise to those who know the 
long, long history of Endicott-Johnson’s 
identification with the growth and with the 
progress of this entire community. This 
great and honored firm has once again shown 
that it is not merely located here. It was 
born here. It lives here. And Endicott 
couldn’t ask for a nicer neighbor. 

You know, there are constant comparisons 
of the Soviet system and our own—and we 
talk always in terms of either relative mili- 
tary power or gross economic product, with 
breakdowns in such heavy industry cate- 
gories as steel, oil, and electric power. 

There’s one thing this kind of compari- 
son overlooks. And the point is vital in any 
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true comparison. What I refer to is the 
fact that our economy is achieving two ob- 
jectives—while the Soviet is dedicated to 
one. Their concentration is on raw power— 
on the building of military and industrial 
muscle. 

We on the other hand are committed to 
two simultaneous objectives—to creating 
and strengthening the military potential we 
must have—and at the same time—in a 
modern miracle too often overlooked—to pro- 
viding our people with consumer goods un- 
paralleled in quality and in quantity, with 
no Government-imposed ban on their pos- 
session and enjoyment. 

This modern industrial miracle of having 
both guns and butter—of equating our mili- 
tary needs with the advanced consumer 
needs and desires of our entire population— 
constitutes living proof of the superiority 
of the free enterprise system. 

I would say to you that what stands be- 
fore us here today is more than a complex 
of superbly planned and constructed munici- 
pal buildings. What stands before us is a 
reflection of the very spirit of our peo- 
ple here in America—a reflection of the 
drive and the daring, the energy and the 
imagination of a free nation. The America 
we know today wasn’t created under the or- 
ders of a tyrant. It was created by free 
men, taking orders from their own con- 
sciences, from their own sense of what is 
good and what is true, and mindful that 
God gave every man nobility by the mere 
act of creation—and made human dignity a 
common possession, not a prerogative of 
power. 

Now Khrushchev has said that he’s going 
to bury us. That’s one of his singing com- 
mercials—one of many—for believe me, in 
Khrushchev we are dealing with one of the 
great salesmen of history. Keep that in 
mind when he makes his pitches. He’s try- 
ing to sell a product. He’s trying to sell it 
on a worldwide scale—and there are no 
holds barred—no better business bureau to 
say that he’s an out-an-out con man, and 
take away his peddler’s license. 

When I use the term “con man,” I’m call- 
ing the shot on this traveling salesman. 

Any man who strokes the dove of peace 
with one hand and holds a bomb behind his 
back—any man who assails imperialism; 
when he, himself, is the master imperialist of 
all time, any man who cries that a nation 
like Cuba must be free—so that he can be 
free to swallow it—such a man is running 
the biggest confidence game the world has 
ever been swindled by. 

With this in mind, let’s take a good, hard 
look at Berlin. When a salesman has his 
merchandise rejected, when it becomes pub- 
lic knowledge that his product isn’t moving, 
that salesman is frustrated and he will do 
his best to save face. 

That’s exactly what the story is in Berlin. 
This mass flight from communism—this 
human hemorrhage that has been bleeding 
East Germany white—is about as dramatic 
and eloquent a denial of communism as we 
can find anywhere in the world. It isn’t 
German real estate that’s involved here. 
It’s Russian prestige. It’s not the fate and 
future of West Berlin. It’s the fate and 
future of communism. Khrushchev knows 
that. He knows that East Germany is a 
showcase, not of Red victory but of Red 
defeat—and the sooner he pulls down the lid 
in that showcase the better for the world 
sale of his product. 

The United States and our Western allies 
have made clear—crystal clear—to Khru- 
shchev that West Berlin is the chalkline 
we do not erase. This is the end of the 
line. Freedom cannot keep on fighting a 
rear-guard action. It must make a stand— 
for every backward step is a step towards 
defeat. 

There has been much talk of negotiation 
in this Berlin crisis. In all solemnity I 
would say this—freedom is not negotiable. 
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It is not negotiable here. It is not negoti- 
able anywhere in the world. 

We may sit down with the Communists 
and talk about ground rules on Berlin, we 
may discuss details of occupation and of 
garrison strength and deployment—but the 
basic principles here involved are not up 
for bargaining. Freedom has no mark-down 
price-tag—because freedom is not a matter 
of price but of value—and when you try to 
sell it short you’ve sold it, period. 

For Berlin is more than a place on the 
map. It is the symbol of man’s right to be 
free—and of his will to be free. It is not 
only a German city. 

It is the hometown of humanity’s best 
hopes and highest aspirations—a voice that 
must not be stilled, a sovereignty that must 
not be diminished. All the world watches— 
for the world’s fate may well be at stake 
in this tiny but historically critical geo- 
graphical area. 

Freedom has had its heroes and martyrs. 
One of them was killed only several days 
ago. You read about him—an East German 
attempting to swim the canal that divides 
free Berlin from slave Berlin. None of us 
knew this man—yet, he is not a stranger 
to us. He is indeed a brother—for he chose 
the side of freedom—our side—and died try- 
ing to reach it. His supreme sacrifice 
should not go unmourned and unremem- 
bered. 

It is to be assumed that his body was 
recovered by West German frogmen. I 
would therefore suggest that the free world 
he died to reach grant him the tribute of a 
full state funeral—and more, that through- 
out the free world memorial services be held 
in his memory and in his honor. Let this 
martyr be no victim of communism. Let 
his courageous death proclaim to the 
world the brutality of a system that must im- 
prison its citizens in order to hold them. 

In this regard, I think there is one readily 
available means of getting to the world the 
true picture of what West Berlin represents. 

If we are to judge from the recent state- 
ments of neutralist leader Premier Nehru, of 
India, there is indeed some fuzzy thinking on 
the subject of our rights in Berlin as related 
to the Soviets. For this reason, I would sug- 
gest that the cause of truth might well be 
served on a global level, if the United Na- 
tions would authorize the sending to Berlin 
of a group of observers—specifically from the 
uncommitted nations—to study the entire 
question on the spot and to report their 
findings on this whole matter of legality and 
right. I believe this would not only open 
the eyes of certain nations and leaders, but 
would give the truth the circulation it 
should have. 

Moreover, if East Berlin is building walls 
against people, it seems to me that the least 
we can do is to build walls against trade with 
this satellite nation. I therefore strongly 
urge that consideration be given to the im- 
position of economic sanctions on the East 
German puppet state. Let not the West con- 
tinue to support an economy directed to- 
ward a struggle against the West. East 
Germany needs these economic transfusions 
from the West because it is suffering from 
pernicious anemia—Communist style. Why 
should we help them build up their re- 
sistance to the forces of freedom? 

In closing, may I make this observation. 
Berlin is at once the moment of truth for 
the free world, and the point of no return. 
We are in a time of national crisis, of world 
crisis, and we must soberly face this cold, 
hard reality that we have faced so often be- 
fore in our history. 

I am confident that if we face it squarely 
and boldly, sure of our cause, and sure of 
our strength to defend that cause, we shall 
not only maintain the freedom of Berlin, 
but we shall remain true to the great heri- 
tage of our past—and to all the Americans in 
our history who loved freedom enough to 
fight for it and to die for it. 





